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The  Buffalo 
Conference 


The  call  for  the  conference 
held  last  week  in  Buffalo  ex- 
plained that  it  was  to  be  a 
"  meeting  of  progressive  men  and  women  of 
various  political  and  social  beliefs  to  consider 
the  present  condition  of  American  politics 
and  to  determine  what  is  the  next  thing  to 
do."  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis,  who  presid- 
ed at  the  opening  session,  remarked  that  the 
three  hundred  persons  present  had  assembled 
"  to  trade  wisdom."  The  staff  correspondent 
of  a  New  York  newspaper,  who  attended  its 
sessions  and  whose  attitude  was  not  that  of 
a  hostile  critic,  described  the  assembly  as 
"  the  most  picturesquely  variegated  collec- 
tion of  assorted  reformers  that  a  diseased 
imagination  ever  conceived  in  a  hasheesh 
dream."  Many  subjedts  were  discussed, 
some  of  them  being  the  trust  problem,  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  the  railroads  and  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  them,  the  single  tax,  the 
merits  of  existing  political  parties,  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  the  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  "  academic  freedom,"  the  last 
topic  having  been  suggested  by  the  presence 
of  Professors  Bemis,  Parsons  and  Commons, 
who,  it  was  stated,  had  lost  their  chairs  be- 
cause of  their  opinions  concerning  certain 
social  or  political  questions.  C.  B.  Matthews, 
of  Buffalo,  narrated  his  experience  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company;  Bank  Commissioner 
Breidenthal,  of  Kansas,  remarked  that  trans- 
portation companies  could  be  regulated  only 
by  cutting  their  heads  off;  Mr.  Sovereign,  the 
labor  leader,  asserted  that  Bryan  was  count- 
ed out  in  189G;  Professor  Herron,  of  Iowa 
University,  declared  that  we  were  living 
"  under  a  military  dictatorship  of  the  most 
despicable  kind";  and   F.  J.   Stevens,   who 


some  weeks  ago  called  upon  the  God  of 
battles  to  smite  the  American  army  in  the 
Philippines  with  disaster,  denounced  the  war 
in  the  islands  as  the  assassination  of  men  and 
liberty.  While  some  intemperate  and  ex- 
tremely radical  expressions  attracted  atten- 
tion, the  character  of  the  discussions  of  cer- 
tain topics  was  not  fairly  represented  by 
them.  Among  those  who  were  prominent  in 
the  consideration  of  municipal  ownership 
and  kindred  questions  were  Mayor  Jones,  of 
Toledo,  and.  Professor  Elj\  The  plea  for  the 
Democratic  party  was  made  by  George  Fred. 
Williams.  Speaking  for  the  Republican 
party,  ex-State  Senator  Laugh lin,  of  Buffalo, 
predicted  the  renomination  of  Mr.  McKinley 
and  the  nomination  of  Governor  Roosevelt 
to  sucj;eed  him  An  1904.  For  the  establish- 
ment of -a  free-  institution'  of  economic  re- 
search $15,000  was  ^bscribed.  There''  will 
be  an  attempt^to  unite  the  .-social  i;^formers 

of  the  country  in.surt)j3rt  eft  sorne -policy  and 

'•  (*     '        > 

then  to  induce  one- of  the  great  parties  to  ae- 

.<         •     / 
cept  it.  -,     , 


The  strike  of  the  street  railwav 
Strikes      men  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  begun 

nearly  twelve  weeks  ago,  was 
ended  on  the  29th  ult.  by  a  compromise. 
The  men  had  been  receiving  16  cents  an 
hour;  they  struck  for  20  cents  and  a  day  of 
nine  hours;  the  company  gives  them  18 
cents  and  a  day  of  eleven  hours.  During 
this  strike  the  railway  was  boycotted  by  a 
majority  of  the  people.  The  progress  of 
the  strike  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards  and 
packing  houses  was  retarded  by  an  increase 
of  the  wages  of  5,000  men,  but  more  trou- 
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ble   is   expected.    Oovet-tiof   fingree's   shoe 
factory  In  Detroit  Is  closed,  owing  to  a  con- 
troversy concerning  the    use  of    new  ma- 
chines.   The  governor's  brother  and  partner 
appears  to  liave  invited  the  dispute  l)ecans(> 
he   desires    that   the    governor    shall    retire 
from  politics.    There  has  been  more  rioting 
in   Cleveland,    where,    after  the   settlement 
of  the  recent  strike,  the  union  worlimen  as- 
serted that  the  company  was  not  lieeping  its 
promises    concerning    the    use    of   the    non- 
union   men.     Several    cars    were    attaelied, 
and  non-union  men  were  dragged  out  and, 
beaten.    As     tlie     newcomers     are     leaving 
town,    order    will    soon    be    restored.     Tlie 
workmen  in  the  tin  plate  factories  demanded 
an  increase  of  20  per  (.-ent.  in  their  wages. 
The  company  which   controls  the   industry 
offered    11    per   cent.    This   proposition   has 
been  submitted  to  the  several  lodges.    Tlie 
term  of  the  old  scale  of  wages  expired  on 
the  30th  ult.,  and  as  a  new  one  has  not  been 
agreed   upon,    nearly   all   the   factories   are 
closed  and   40,000  workmen  are  idle.    The 
decision  of  the  lodges  may  not  be  reached 
until  next  week.  At  the  Carnegie  Company's 
Homestead  Steel  Works,  where  the  memor- 
able strike  of  1802  took  place,  the  discharge 
of  fifteen  men  because  they  had  joined  the 
union  lias  been  followed  by  a  strike  affect- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  the  G,500  enf- 
ployees.    The  superintendent  says,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  he  will  not  employ  members  of 
the    union.      Four-fifths    of    the    11,000   em- 
ployees   of    the    Brooklyn    street    railways 
have   been   organized,    and    it    seems   prob- 
able that  a  strike  will  be  ordered  if  the  com- 
pany shall  refuse  to  change  certain  methods 
as  to  which  the  men  complain. 


In  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  In- 
e  egro  ^\i.^^r^^  amj  Arkansas,  tlie  em- 
Miners  ,  ^      -,    .  ^    , 

ploymeut    of    imported    negro 

miners  in  the  places  of  strikers  is  still  at- 
tended by  riot  and  bloodshed.  On  the  21st 
ult.  it  was  in  Indiana,  near  Evansville,  that 
thirty  negro  miners  Avere  attacked  by  armed 
strikers  lying  in  ambush,  who  shot  five  of  the 
newcomers  and  the  white  man  who  had  them 
in  charge.  On  the  30th  ult.  another  party  of 
negroes  was  attacked  at  p-redonia,  111.,  by 
strikers,  who  killed  one  of  the  colored  work- 
men and  the  wife  of  auotlier.     The  sn])('riii- 


tendent  of  Brush's  mines,  which  are  situated 
near  Carterville,  was  bringing  a  carload  of 
negroes  from  Pana  to  his  mines,  and  the 
train  stopped  at  Fredonla  station  for  a  few 
minutes.  There  a  large  party  of  striking 
union  miners,  some  of  whom  were  negroes 
who  came  to  the  mines  from  the  South  last 
year,  opened  fire  upon  the  car  with  rifles, 
killing  one  man  and  one  woman— for  the 
negroes  on  the  train  were  accompanied  by 
their  families— and  wounding  not  less  than 
twenty  other  members  of  the  traveling  party. 
Tlie  train  then  proceeded  to  its  destination. 
That  night  the  imported  negroes,  armed  with 
rifles,  attaclved  the  union  miners  at  their 
homes  in  Union  City,  drove  them  into  the 
woods,  and  burned  their  liouses.  On  the  1st 
iust.  Senator  Warder,  acting  Governor,  sent 
two  companies  of  militia  to  Carterville.  Gov- 
ernor .Jones,  of  Arkansas,  has  issued  a  new 
proclamation,  again  forbidding  the  importa- 
tion into  Sebastian  County  of  "  lawless,  de- 
praved and  otherwise  objectionable  miners 
from  other  States."  This  proliibition  is 
aimed,  of  course,  at  the  negro  miners,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  whom  were  recently  im- 
ported after  he  had  modified  the  restinctions 
of  his  original  proclamation.  Negroes  were 
em])loyed  last  weelc  in  one  of  the  large  iron 
factories  at  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  places  of 
white  men  who  had  i)een  discharged,  it  is 
said,  for  joining  the  union. 


The  annual  college  races  were 
College  i-owed  on  the  2(Jth,  27th  and 
Oarsmen  ^^^j^  ^j^^  Pennsylvania,  Co- 
lumbia, Cornell  and  Wisconsin  uni%'ersities 
contending  on  the  Hudson  course,  near 
Poughkeepsle,  on  the  first  two  days,  while 
the  Yale  and  Harvard  crews  met  at  New 
London  on  the  29th.  The  first  race  on  the 
Hudson  course,  for  four-oared  crews,  was 
won  by  Pennsylvania  by  a  little  more  than 
one  boat's  length,  over  Cornell,  her  only 
competitor.  On  the  same  day  the  Cornell 
freshman  eight,  on  a  course  of  two  miles, 
finished  about  one  length  ahead  of  the  Co- 
lumbia eight,  with  Pennsylvania  last,  but 
only  two  lengths  in  the  rear.  The  great  race 
on  the  Huoson  was  tlie  one  for  University 
eights,  on  a  course  of  four  miles,  and  20,- 
000  people  .saw  it  from  the  shores  and  the 
decks  of  the  steamboats  and  yachts.     It  was 
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close  and  well  fought  to  the  end.  The  Wis- 
consin men  had  been  pulling  a  rough  and 
irregular  stroke  in  practice,  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  they  would  be  well  placed  at 
the  finish.  But  they  took  the  lead  at  the 
start,  rowing  finely  and  with  notable  snap 
and  force,  and  tlie  struggle  between  the 
Western  oarsmen  and  the  strong  Pennsyl- 
vania crew  was  a  most  exciting  one  up  to 
the  very  end.  Wisconsin  lost  something, 
and  probably  the  race,  in  the  last  half  mile 
because  her  coxswain  was  compelled  to 
swerve  from  his  course  in  order  that  the 
boat  might  avoid  a  floating  berry  crate,  but 
even  then  she  came  within  thirty  feet  of 
victory.  The  four  crews  were  not  far 
apart,  the  times  being:  Pennsylvania,  20:04; 
Wisconsin,  20:051^;  Cornell,  20:13;  Colum- 
bia, 20:20.  On  the  Thames  at  New  London 
Harvard  defeated  her  old  rival  in  three  suc- 
cessive races,  altho  in  ten  contests  since 
1885  her  university  crew  had  been  victori- 
ous only  once.  In  the  race  for  fours  she 
won  easily  by  ten  lengths,  and  her  fresh- 
man eight,  altho  in  the  rear  at  first,  was 
two  lengths  in  advance  at  the  finish.  In  the 
university  contest  Harvard's  lead  at  the  end 
of  the  first  mile  was  slight,  but  at  the  half- 
way mark  the  race  was  virtually  decided, 
and  at  the  end  there  were  six  and  one-half 
lengths  between  the  boats,  the  winning  time 
being  20:52»A 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  "  Sham- 
The  Coming     ^.^^^  „    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^.j^^    ^j^j^ 

Yacht   Race         ...  ,.  ^^        ^     ^ 

which     another     attempt    to 

take  and  bear  away  the  America's  cup  will 
be  made,  was  launched  on  the  26th  at  Mill- 
wall  on  the  Thames,  and  chi-istened  by  Lady 
Russell.  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
says  the  boat  is  "  all  that  brains,  time  and 
money  can  do  to  make  a  perfect  yacht."  As 
she  came  out  into  the  Thames  she  was  for  a 
moment  in  collision  with  a  tug.  but  no  hanii 
was  done.  Canvas  screens  covered  twelve 
feet  of  bow  and  stern,  to  conceal  the  peculiar 
features  of  her  hull.  The  metal  which  shows 
above  her  water  line  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  three  parts  aluminum  to  one  of 
nickel.  On  the  same  day  the  "  Columbia," 
which  has  been  built  at  the  yard  of  the 
Herresboffs  to  defend  the  cup,  was  tumed 
over  to  the  syndicate  which  owns  hor.  aud 


on  the  next  day  she  beat  the  "  Defender  "  in 
a  short  spin  to  windward.  Another  trial  took 
place  on  the  27th  in  a  stiff  breeze,  and  on 
the  28th  she  got  the  better  of  the  "  Defender  " 
by  ten  minutes  in  a  thirty-eight  mile  beat  to 
windward  from  Brenton's  lletf  to  New  Lon- 
don. Her  owners  are  delighted  with  her 
good  qualities.  She  will  race  with  the  "  De- 
fender "  on  the  Gth  inst.  over  a  thirty-mile 
course  off  Sandy  Hook. 


General    Ludlow,    military 
The  Situation       governor  of  Havana,  pro- 
in  Cuba  ^^^^^    against   the   circula- 

tion of  reports  to  tlie  effect  that  yellow  fever 
has  appeared  in  that  city,  which  is  free 
from  that  disease  and  also  from  small-pox. 
In  Santiago,  however,  there  have  been  about 
sixty  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  fourteen 
deaths.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  pres- 
ence of  tramps,  gamblers  and  other  disrep- 
utable persons  from  the  United  States  makes 
it  ditficult  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations 
in  the  resorts  frequented  by  them.  The 
prompt  action  of  Major  General  Wilson 
with  respect  to  the  unfortunate  affair  in 
Cienfuegos  on  the  24th  ult.  has  had  a  good 
effect.  The  facts  are  that  three  Americans, 
civilian  employees  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  who  were  intoxicated,  caused 
a  disturbance  in  a  disreputable  resort,  and 
resisted  the  police  when  an  attempt  to  ar- 
rest them  was  made.  Shots  were  exchanged, 
and  the  Americans  were  followed  by  a  mob 
to  the  railway  station,  where  six  American 
soldiers  were  guarding  a  portion  of  the 
$3,000,000  fund.  It  is  alleged  that  these 
soldiers  fired  upon  the  pursuing  Cubans. 
Sefior  Pablo  Santa  Maria,  a  wealthy  planter, 
who  chanced  to  be  driving  by  with  his  chil- 
dren, was  killed  by  a  bullet  said  to  have 
been  fired  by  an  American  soldier.  The  riot 
was  suppi'essed  by  two  companies  of  Amer- 
ican troops.  The  Cubans  complained  bit- 
terly. General  Wilson  at  once  made  a 
thorough  investigation.  Captain  Fenton, 
the  commissary,  will  be  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial for  interfering  with  tlie  police  and  as- 
sisting the  original  offenders;  Lieutenant 
Catlin  v.-ill  also  answer  charges,  and  the 
three  American  civilian  employees  will  be 
punished.  It  appears  that  Major  Acosta,  re- 
contlv   arrested   at   Guanajay   for   highway 
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robbery,  was  the  leader  of  a  party  of  bandits 
who  had  formerly  been  soldiers  or  guerril- 
las of  the  Cuban  army.  Thirteen  of  them 
have  been  captured. 


In    the 
Philippines 


Of  special  news  from  the 
Philippines  there  has  not  been 
much  during  the  week.  Aguin- 
aldo  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfied 
witli  the  attack  reported  last  week  upon  the 
American  troops  to  the  north  of  Manila, 
and  himself  assumed  command  of  General 
Luna's  army,  massing  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  rebel  force  yet  mobilized. 
He  pursued  a  system  of  constant  harass- 
ment upon  the  troops,  keeping  them  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty.  President  McKinley 
has  sent  for  General  Harrison  Gi'ay  Otis  to 
consult  with  him  in  regard  to  the  situation, 
and  especially.  It  is  supposed,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  Professor  Worces- 
ter has  sent  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  charge 
that  prisoners  have  been  shot.  A  report 
that  once  in  the  heat  of  battle  two  prisoners 
who  refused  to  go  to  the  rear  when  or- 
dered were  shot  is  being  investigated.  Presi- 
dent Schurman  has  returned  to  Manila 
from  a  tour  of  the  southern  islands,  and 
expresses  himself  as  veiy  hopeful  of  a 
speedy  solution  of  difficulties.  The  more 
intelligent  natives'  seem  desirous  of  Amer- 
ican government.  In  this  coimtry  there 
has  been  more  of  discussion  with  regard 
to  meeting  the  demands  for  increased 
forces,  and  it  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  volunteers  must  be  enrolled.  The 
comments  in  foreign  countries  upon  the 
campaign  in  the  Philippines  are  generally 
to  the  effect  that  the  American  officers  do  not 
seem  to  have  realized  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  problem  before  them  and  had  under- 
rated the  powers  of  the  Filipino  army. 


In   Central   America   Gua- 
Central  and        <.„,     i      • 
e^  ^.u    A        •         temala    is    somewhat    pro- 
South    America         , 

voked     with     the     United 

States  because  the  latter  has  refused  to  sell 
to  her  the  surrendered  arms  of  the  Cu- 
bans, and  the  son  of  the  murdered  Presi- 
dent Barrios,  now  in  California,  is  further 
harassing  Guatemala  with  threats  of  start- 
ing an  insurrection  and  overthrowing  Ca- 
brera.   Nicaragua    is   in   trouble   as   usual: 


nagging  Costa  Rica,  fighting  the  Indians  on 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  and  refusing  to  answer 
as  yet  the  United  States  ultimatum  with  re- 
gard to  the  reimbursement  of  the  Ameri- 
can  merchants  for  the  double  duties  paid 
ill  the  recent  revolution.    The  "  Vixen  "  is 
still  at  Bluefields,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Nicaragua   Government  will  settle  the 
United  States  merchants'  claims  soon.  Pres- 
ident   Andrade,    of    Venezuela,    is    making 
efforts  to  better  the  nation's  credit  by  is- 
suing   new    bonds  and  increasing  the  cus- 
toms  duties,   and   he   has   gained   the   good 
will  of  the  revolutionists  by  freeing  General 
Hernandes,     the     leader     of     the     revolt, 
after   an    imprisonment   of   eleven    months. 
The  Congress  of  Colombia  will  soon  decide 
whether  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company's 
concession  shall  be  extended  six  years.    If 
the  Congress  should  not  continue  the  grant 
the  company's  property  will  pass  into  gov- 
ernment hands,  and  then  the  canal  can  be 
disposed  of  to  the  United  States  or  any  other 
nation.    The  Government  of  Peru  has  pub- 
lished a  decree  in  reference^  to  non-Catho- 
lic   marriages,    requiring    parties    to    such 
unions  to   state   their  religion   and  declare 
under  oath  they  have  never  been  baptized 
as     Catholics.    The     presidential     elections 
nave  just  begun,  and  out  of  10,000  enrolled 
voters  in  Lima  and   Callao  only  505  have 
voted,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  need  of  some  reform  in  the  Peruvian  bal- 
lot.   The  Chilean  conservative  Ministry  has 
resigned,    and   now   the   country    is   in   the 
hands  of  the  Liberals.    In  Brazil  Congress 
lias  opened,  and  the  country  seems  to  be  at 
peace.    The  boundary  dispute  with  French 
Guiana  is  progressing  favorably. 


Interest  in  the  Peace   Confer- 
The  Peace     ^^^g    j^^g    perceptibly    waned, 

Conference  ,  ,,      ,.  ,     ,  ... 

and  the  dinner  to  be  given  this 

week  by  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  looked  upon 
as  indicating  its  approaching  adjournment. 
The  chief  point  of  discussion  has  been  the 
attitude  of  Germany  in  regard  to  arbitration. 
It  was  announced  during  the  week  that  that 
would  be  definitely  hostile.  On  July  2d,  how- 
ever, an  official  statement  was  made  by  the 
German  delegation  that  they  would  support 
the  English  scheme  for  a  permanent  court  of 
arbitration.    Just  what  form  this  would  take, 
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however,  was  not  stated.  The  proposal  for 
dlsarmameut  was  definitely  shelved  by  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution,  pre- 
sented by  M.  Bourgeois,  of  Paris,  declaring 
the  limitation  of  military  expenditure,  which 
will  presently  oppress  the  whole  world,  as 
highly  desirable.  There  are  reports  that  the 
Czar,  deeply  disappointed,  is  to  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  gain  the  support  of  Germany 
for  a  new  consideration  of  the  question. 
With  regard  to  the  American  proposal  for  the 
neutralization  of  private  property  at  sea,  the 
situation  is  still  uncertain,  reports  differing 
as  to  whether  it  will  be  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion. The  American  delegation  planned  for 
a  special  visit  to  Delft  on  July  4th,  to  lay  a 
silver  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Grotius,  the 
father  of  international  law,  with  addresses 
by  Mr.  White  and  Dr.  de  Beaufort,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Conference. 


indicated  by  the  very  small  amount  of  space 
given  in  the  press  to  any  matter  except 
the  arrival  of  the  exile,  and  the  general  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  the  most  serious 
crisis  has  passed. 


Clericalism  and  So 
cialism  in  Belg^ium 


Captain    Dreyfus    arrived    at 
Dreyfus  in      Renues  July  1st,  and  was  im- 
mediately    put    under    charge 
of   the   governor   of   the   prison   there.    He 
seems  in  good  health,  and  altho  somewhat 
aged  and  stooped,  not  to  have  lost  intellec- 
tual power  from  his  imprisonment  and  the 
long  nervous  strain.    His  wife  Avas  at  once 
permitted  to  visit  him,  the  meeting  being 
very    affecting.     The    landing   at    Quiberon 
was  made  very  difficult  by  a  heavy  sea,  and 
being  in   the  night  did   not  attract    much 
notice.    The  arrival  at  Rennes  was  attended 
by  a  rush  of  the  crowd,  but  the  military 
soon  pressed  them  back,  and  there  was  no 
special  disturbance,  as  had  been  feared.    The 
Cabinet  has  established  itself  so  firmly  that 
it  seems  likely  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  Chamber,  to 
take  place  soon.    The  greatest  danger,  it  is 
felt,  comes  from  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
Socialist  party  to  General  Gallifet,  who  was 
greeted  in  the  Chamber  by  shouts  of  Vive  la 
Commune,  Assassin.    M.  Brisson,  however,  a 
Socialist  leader,   in  a  very   stormy   session 
of  the  Chamber,  succeeded  in  stemming  the 
tide  and    his  support,  it  is  believed,  insures 
safety    for    the    Cabinet,    at    least   through 
the   Dreyfus   trial.    The   court   will   consist 
entirely  of  officers  of  the  artillery  arm  of 
the  service  and  graduates  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School.    The  change  in  the  situation  is 


The   long    strife    be- 
tween     tlie      clerical 
and    socialist   parties 
in  Belgium  came  to  a  crisis  last  week  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  Brussels  of  the  law  proposed  by  the 
clerical  government  providing  for  a  propor- 
tional   representation    in    districts    electing 
more   than   three   members.    The   effect   of 
this  being  practically  to  maintain  the  Catho- 
lic  representation    in    the   smaller   constitu- 
encies and  exclude   Liberals  and   Sociahsts 
from  the  larger  districts,  and  thus  perpet- 
uate   clerical    domination    throughout    the 
country.    The    Socialists    with    the    general 
support  of  the   Liberals  raised  a  vigorous 
protest.    The  uproar  commenced  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  Jime  28th  on  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  President  of  the  House. 
There  was  a  free  fight  in  the  center  of  the 
floor,    one    Catholic    member    being    badly 
beaten   by   the   Socialists.    There   was  also 
bitter  hostility   manifested  to  M.   Van  den 
Peereboom.    the    President    of   the    Council 
and  Minister  of  War.    These  disturbances 
were   followed   by   crowded   meetings   with 
demonstrations    throughout    the    city    and 
continued     through     the     next     day.      The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  adjourned,  and 
the  streets  were  filled  with  a  shouting  mob, 
only  brought  to  some  order  by  the  presence 
of  the  gendarmes.    Shots  were  fired  on  both 
sides,    and    a    number   of   persons    injured. 
Finally  the  troops  were  called  out,  and  then 
order  ensued.       King   Leopold   immediately 
summoned    M.  Beernaert,  who    was    repre- 
senting Belgium  at  the  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  and  there  was  a  consultation  with 
the  Ministry.      After  considerable  delay  and 
after  many  stormy  scenes  in  the  Chamber 
of   Deputies,   on  the   30th   the   Government 
announced  that  it  was  ready  to  consider  an 
important  amendment   to   the  electoral   re- 
form bill.    Upon  this  the  Chamber  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  and  the  Socialists  agreed  to 
discontinue  the  street  agitation  until  It  waq 
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evident  what  policy  would  be  presented  by 
the  Government.  The  whole  thing  is  looked 
upon  as  a  practical  victoiy  for  the^  Social- 
ists, and  altho  the  clerical  party  have  a 
strong  majority  in  tlie  Chamber,  it  is  con- 
sidered very  possible  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment may  be  overturned  and  a  less  re- 
actionary Cabinet  installed  in  its  place. 


After    a    long    discussion 
The  Ausgleich       ^yjjjpij  seemed  to  threaten 
Renewed  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  complete  sev- 

erance of  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  the  point  at  issue  has  been  settled 
at  least  temporarily  and  there  is  prospect  of 
peace  and  quiet  for  the  next  eight  years. 
When  Koloman  Szell  was  made  Premier  of 
Hungary  there  was  considerable  hope  that 
some  sort  of  arrangement  would  be  effected. 
In  Austria,  however,  the  factions  were  so 
bitter  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
Premier  Thun  it  seemed  impossible  to  come 
to  an  understanding.  The  Hungarians  stood 
firm  on  certain  points  which  they  considered 
essential  to  their  fully  equal  representation 
in  the  Empire,  and  they  have  essentially  car- 
ried their  point.  Q'he  new  arrangement  is 
not  in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  The  Hungarian 
Reichstag,  now  at  Budapest,  according  to  the 
arrangement,  will  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance, up  to  the  year  1907,  of  the  existing 
-Ausgleich,  with  the  modifications  agreed  to, 
on  condition  that  the  Austrian  Reichsrath, 
also  acting  independently,  will  make  corre- 
sponding changes.  The  resultant  will 
be  that  the  Ausgleich  arrangement  hitherto 
in  force  remains  unaltered,  except  that  the 
charter  to  the  common  bank  is  made  to  ter- 
minate at  the  same  time  with  the  commer- 
cial treaties  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
customs  and  commercial  union  with  Austria, 
in  the  year  1907,  the  renewal  of  all  of  these 
being  made  to  depend  upon  equally  free  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  countries.  The  essen- 
tial point  in  all  of  this  is  that  it  places  Hun- 
gary on  an  exact  equality  with  Austria  in  its 
various  financial  and  foreign  relati  ms.  The 
Hungarians  have  claimed  that  Austria  prac- 
tically treated  Hungary  as  a  dependency,  al- 
most a  colony,  and  this  is  their  assertion  of 
equal  rights.  The  credit  for  the  successful 
arrangement  is  given  by  Premier  Szell  en- 
tirely to  the  Emperor,  who  in  the  conduct  of 


the  negotiations  has  shown  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  minutest  details  and  excep- 
tional political  insight,  enabling  him  to 
smooth  over  differences  which  appeared  to 
be  absolutely  irreconcilable.  The  result  is 
greeted  enthusiastically  in  Hungary.  Austria 
is  uot  so  enthusiastic,  but  realizes  that  a 
quarrel  with  Hungary  might  be  fatal,  and 
thus  accepts  the  situation.  The  political  at- 
Diospliere  thus  has  cleared  very  perceptibly, 
and  there  is  prospect  of  quiet  for  some  years 
to  come. 


South  Africa 
Waiting 


The  South  African  question 
appears  to  be  in  suspense. 
The  Dutch  leaders  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Orange  Free  State  are  doing  their 
best  to  persuade  President  Kruger  to  make 
such  concessions  as  are  reasonable.  He  says 
that  he  is  willing  enough  himself,  but  points 
despairingly  to  his  Raad,  which  continues  to 
be  truculent.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner  are  quietly  watching,  content  to 
keep  quiet  and  let  others  do  the  talking  while 
they  hold  their  resignations  ready  to  be  deliv- 
ered should  they  be  discredited,  an  act  which 
would  break  up  the  Cabinet  at  London.  Even 
the  Liberals  in  England  are  coming  to  realize 
that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  has  been 
developed  in  the  Transvaal  is  so  serious  a 
menace  to  general  South  African  prosperity 
that  it  must  be  overcome  in  some  way,  and 
while  still  strongly  opposing  any  war  are 
less  positive  in  their  assertions  that  if  it 
comes  it  will  be  a  crime.  During  all  of  this, 
preparations  for  war,  while  not  offensive  in 
thsir  openness,  are  being  made,  and  military 
authorities  affirm  that  there  will  be  no  repe- 
tition of  the  Majuba  Hill  experience.  The 
general  result  is  that  on  ievery  hand  there  is 
manifest  a  more  quiet  feeling,  induced  by 
confidence  that  "  patience,  but  not  meek- 
ness," Mr.  Chamberlain's  watchword  in  an 
address  at  Birmingham,  will  carry  the  day. 
If  Avar  must  come,  it  is  evidently  the  purpose 
of  the  English  Government  to  take  such  a 
course  as  will  inevitably  compel  the  support 
of  certainly  the  best  Afrikander  element  in 
Cape  Colony  as  well  as  of  Orange  Free  State. 
It  is  regarded  as  significant  that  Olive 
Schreiner  has  written  a  public  letter  urging 
the  Transvaal  to  come  to  terms  with  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner. 


Victoria's    Coronation 


* 


By  Alfred  Austin, 

Poet  Laureate  of  England. 

The  dew  was  on  the  summer  lawn, 

The  birds  were  blithe,  the  woods  were  green, 
When  forth  there  came,  as  fresh  as  dawn, 

A  Maiden  with  majestic  mien. 
They  girt  a  Crown  about  her  brow, 

They  placed  a  scepter  in  her  hand. 
And  loud  rang  out  a  Nation's  vow, 

"  God  guard  the  Lady  of  the  Land  !  " 

And  now  the  cuckoo  calls  once  more,. 

And  once  again  June's  roses  blow, 
And  round  the  Throne  her  People  pour. 

Recalling  the  long  years  ago ; 
And  all  the  goodly  days  between, 

Glory  and  sorrovv,  love  and  pain, 
The  wifely  Mother,  widowed  Queen, 

The  loftiest  as  the  longest  reign. 

She  shared  her  subjects'  bane  and  bliss. 

Welcomed  the  wise,  the  base  withstood, 
And  showed  by  her  pure  life  it  is 

The  greatest  greatness  to  be  good. 
Yet  while  for  peace  She  wrought  and  prayed, 

She  bore  the  Trident,  wore  the  helm, 
And,  mistress  of  the  main.  She  made 

An  Empire  of  her  Island  R^alm. 

So,  gathering  now  from  near,  from  far. 

From  Rule  where  never  sets  the  day, 
From  Southern  Cross  and  Northern  Star, 

Her  People  lift  their  hearts  and  pray, 
"  Long  and  still  longer  may  She  reign, 

And,  through  a  summer  night  serene, 
Whose  light  doth  never  wholly  wane,^ 

God  spare  and  guard  our  Empress  Queen!  " 

AsHFORD,  Kent,  England. 


♦  The  Sixty-first  Anniversary  of  the  Queen's  coronation  occurred  last 
weok  on  the  28th  of  June. 
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How  Is   It  with  the  Repubhc? 

By  Congressman  R.   R.   Hitt, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.    . 


How  is  it  with  the  Republic? 

As  we  approach  this  Fourth  of  July,  1899, 
the  qnestion  undoubtedly  arises  in  many 
minds. 

Have  we  advanced?  Have  we  retrog;-ad- 
ed?  Is  the  United  States  a  better  or  a  worse 
republic  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago? 

There  have  been  some  swift  changes  and 
some  great  events  recently  by  reason  of 
which  the  minds  of  patriotic  men  may  very 
easily  be  confused;  but  I  think  that  taking  a 
large  view  of  the  matter  and  dealing  justly 
with  the  great  founders  of  our  country,  we 
shall  find  that  the  faithful  adherence  of  our 
nation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  been  quite  as  notable  as  has  been 
its  educational  and  material  progress. 

There  are  no  principles  or  rules  which  in 
the  infinite  variation  of  great  events  in  the 
organized  life  of  a  nation  can  be  carried  out 
at  all  times  with  absolute  consistency  and 
precision. 

The  man  who  wrote  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  "  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal "  owned  his  family  of  slaves.  The 
land  for  the  posseVision  of  which  we  fought 
Great  Britain  had  been  taken  from  its  for- 
mer owners  by  our  ancestors  without  their 
consent;  and  the  States  afterward  added 
were  talvcn  by  Indian  wars  and  foreign 
wars;  a  large  portion  of  Mexico  was  taken  at 
a  later  period  in  order  that  the  area  of  slave 
territory  might  be  enlarged. 

In  spite  of  such  facts  as  these  I  believe 
that  candid  men  will  be  forced  to  admit  that 
the  Republic  of  1899  is  a  better,  more  moral, 
more  consistent  Republic  than  it  was  in  the 
beginning;  that  it  has  a  better  understanding 
and  a  tenderer  regard  for  the  rights  of  man 

generally,  and  that  its  moral  progress  has 
been  as  great  as  its  material  growth. 

The  war  through  which  we  have  just 
passed  was  one  into  which  the  nation  entered 

with  a  noble  purpose,  and  tho  it  has  taken  \\3 
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far  afield  I  do  not  believe  that  by  its  means 
we  have  been  inoculated  with  any  lust  for 
conquest,  or  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the 
belief  which  some  men  feel — or  say  they 
feel— that  we  are  tending  toward  aggressive 
imperialism;  that  the  great  peaceful  Republic 
which  has  so  long  been  preaching  to  the  na- 
tions the  gospel  of  justice,  peace,  and  the 
brotherhood  and  equality  of  man,  has  sud- 
denly fallen  in  love  with  military  power  and 
is  in  danger  of  embarking  upon  a  career  look- 
ing to  world  wide  conquest  and  spoliation  of 
weaker  peoples  who  have  in  nowise  offended 
against  her. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  lust  for 
military  glory  has  been  the  cause  of  down- 
fall of  all  the  republics  of  the  past.  But  that 
is  not  true.  The  past  has  had  few  or  no  true 
republics;  certainly  not  any  at  all  compar- 
able with  the  United  States— a  republic  or- 
ganized on  the  principle  of  representative 
government  by  all.  We  are  making  prece- 
dents. The  so-called  republics  of  Greece, 
were  merely  municipal  democracies;  Rome, 
even  when  called  a  republic,  was  never  bet- 
ter than  an  oligarchy. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  war  cloud  form- 
ing over  China  and  the  forces  mustering 
there  are  mighty  enough  to  produce  a  war 
of  the  greatest  magnitude.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son that  will  require  us  to  join  the  conflict,  if 
couflict  there  is  to  be.  The  only  interest  we 
have  in  the  matter  is  a  trade  interest,  and 
our  great  epoch-making  wars  have  never 
had  their  origin  in  anything  so  sordid.  The 
American  people  cannot  be  stirred  to  their 
depths  by  anything  less  than  national  enthu- 
siasm for  some  sentiment  conservative  of  a 
vital  principle  ot-  civilization. 

Yes,  the  Republic  stands  to-day  stronger, 
brighter,  fairer,  more  intelligent,  more  ear- 
nest foi  the  accomplishment  of  the  general 
good  of  mankind  than  ever  before. 

If  this  were  not  so— if  enlightened  progress, 
sought  with  so  rovicb  streovjous,  painful  ef- 
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fort,  is  a  delusion— then  should  the  schools 
be  closed,  the  press  silenced,  all  strife  for 
intellectual  light  be  abandoned,  and  we 
should  sit  down  contented  in  stagnation.  The 


advocates  of  such  a  creed  without  faith  lost 
their  opportunity  in  not  being  born  in  the 
Darli  Ages. 

Mt    Morris,  III, 


The    United    States    and    Its    New   Possessions. 

By  John  T,   Morgan, 

United  States  Senator  from  Alabama. 

To-DA\'  we  complete  a  century  of  Ameri-     tarded    because 


can  political  history  Avith  the  celebration  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

Events  are  crowded  into  the  record  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  now  about  to  close, 
Avhich  signalize  this  as  the  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  this  series  of  great  events,  in  which  all 
nations  have  had  some  peculiar  share  and 
have  undergone  changes  that  were  not  fore- 
seen, which  have  opened  up  new  fields  of 
national  endeavor  and  new  theaters  of  ac- 
tion for  statesmen  and  armies,  none  have 
been  greater  or  more  influential  in  human 
progress  and  in  lifting  up  the  nations  to 
higher  planes  of  development  than  the 
growth  of  the  Republic  ot  the  United  States 
of  America. 

A  principle  of  true  government  was 
planted  in  America,  which  germinated  and 
took  root  in  a  country  that  seems  to  have 
been  reserved  for  that  purpose;  and,  in  its 
twenty-fifth  year,  it  was  ready  to  present, 
protect  and  defend  its  right  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations,  and  to  proclaim  its 
championship  of  free,  constitutional,  repub- 
lican government  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Prom  the  beginning  its  growth  has  been  a 
logical,  natural  and  irresistible  expansion. 
As  the  oak  grows  and  expands  in  the  forest, 
without  other  than  natural  forces  to  sustain 
it,  and  extends  its  branches  to  shelter  and 
yields  its  fruit  to  nourish  whatever  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  benefactions,  so  this  re- 
public has  grown  and  expanded  to  meet  and 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  If 
it  is  a  good  tree  and  brings  forth  good 
fruit  its  growth  should  not  be  stopped  or  re- 


it  may  cover  the  ground 
where  evil  weeds  will  otherwise  spring  up 
to  curse  mankind. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
ISOO,  our  people  met  at  various  centers  to 
celebrate  their  independence  and  to  con- 
template the  task  that  a  new  century 
opened  to  tliem  in  sustaining  a  government 
that  monarchs  sneered  at  as  the  folly  of 
"  democracy  run  mad,"  and  great  states- 
men who  were  impartial  could  only  concede 
to  it  the  indulgent  title  of  an  honest  experi- 
ment. 

The  terrible  orgies  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion justified  the  monarchs  in  their  denun- 
ciations of  the  republican  government  as 
it  was  projected  in  Europe,  and  the  First 
Empire,  built  upon  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
first  French  Republic,  I'ose  up  in  a  dreadful 
splendor  which  alarmed  our  people  as  to  the 
fate  of  our  own  Republic. 

Great  Britain  then  held  the  ground  to  the 
nortli  of  the  center  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
claimed  its  extension  west  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Spain  and  France  held 
in  rapid  succession  all  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  their  possessions  reaching  far  back 
into  the  interior  and  excluding  Georgia  and 
the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  territories 
from  access  to  the  Gulf  and  the  South  At- 
lantic. 

All  of  the  groat  interior— a  vast  and  un- 
explored wilderness — was  occupied  by  war- 
like tribes  of  Indians,  who  were  in  constant 
alliance  witli  the  French.  Spanish  and  Brit- 
ish governments;  all  of  whom  stood  ready 
whenever  occasion  should  present  to  vex 
and  harass  our  frontier  settlements  with 
the  cruelties  of  savage  warfare. 
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Our  couutiy  tlu!U  seemed  to  be  fai*  too  ex- 
Tousive  for  our  meager  aud  widely  scattered 
population,  ami  its  military  defense  against 
the  great  monarchies  that  Avere,  even  in  its 
infancy,  jealous  of  its  success  and  alarmed 
at  the  new  plan  of  its  government,  seemed 
to  be  almost  a  hopeless  task.  In  that  day 
and  under  those  conditions  the  suggestion 
of  a  further  expansion  of  our  territorial  area 
to  include  the  whole  length  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  beyond,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  aud  "  the  far  off  Oregon,"  and  the 
Gulf  coast  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Perdido, 
was  received  with  alarm  even  by  the  heroic 
people  whose  faith  had  been  strengthened 
and  whose  sinews  had  been  seasoned  and 
whose  souls  had  been  lighted  up  with  glo- 
rious courage  iu  the  struggles  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Many  of  the  bravest  and 
best  stood  abashed  and  alarmed  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  proposed  this  wild  scheme 
of  expansion— the  purchase  of  a  vast  wil- 
derness that,  in  their  belief,  would  not  be 
occupied  by  our  people  within  the  period 
of  a  liuudred  years,  and  at  the  cost  of  ten 
million  dollars  to  pay  for  it.  They  were 
astounded  and  confused  at  the  audacity  of 
the  movement  and  began  to  search  the  con- 
stitution for  some  prohibition  of  the  reck- 
less scheme.  They  had  plausible  grounds 
for  their  contention,  and  of  such  apparent 
solidity  tliat,  appealing  to  Jefferson's  theory 
of  strict  construction,  they  even  alarmed 
him  into  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  measure,  which  he  solemnly  declared 
was  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Some  of  the  agitated  people  at  first  whis- 
pered and  then  fiercely  pi-oclaimed  that  the 
movement  was  treasonable,  and  that  Jeffer- 
son, in  league  with  Napoleon,  was  follow- 
ing him  in  the  effort  to  convert  the  Repub- 
lic into  a  monarchy. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  boldest  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  which  limited  the  powers 
of  Congress  and  of  all  executive  officers 
to  the  express  grants  found  in  the  consti- 
tution, and  he  was  the  first  executive  who 
found  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Re- 
public, in  its  future  growth,  to  refuse  to  ap- 
ply that  doctrine  to  our  international  rela- 
tions. He  found  in  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  approval  of  the  legislature 


aud  the  people  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
tirst  and  greatest  act  of  expansion  to  which 
we  have  committed  ourselves. 

The  arguments  and  threats  leveled  at 
usurpation,  and  those  based  on  the  grounds 
of  inconvenience,  and  upon  the  admission 
of  savage  enemies  to  the  right  of  protec- 
tion under  our  flag;  with  all  the  others  that 
are  now  so  earnestly  urged  against  expan- 
sion, and  then,  as  now,  grouped  in  the  epi- 
thet of  "imperialism;"  all  failed  to  shake 
Jeffei-son's  resolution  to  save  the  Republic 
from  death  by  inanition,  and  from  the  aban- 
donment of  national  duty;  and  he  triumphed 
in  its  salvation. 

This  act  of  bold  foreign  policy  per- 
formed by  a  republic  that  was  in  its  infancy 
and  weak  in  its  resources  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  mankind,  was  the  first  distinctive 
proof  that  the  now  government  had  lived 
beyond  its  experimental  stage,  aud  was  as 
bi-ave  as  the  bravest  and  would  become  as 
strong  as  the  strongest.  The  youthful  Pres- 
ident of  an  infant  State  planted  its  flag  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  sovereign  power, 
and  gathered  within  its  rightful  domain  a 
vast  aud  rich  territory  that  tempted  seri- 
ously the  greatest  monarchies  to  wars  of 
conquest. 

No  drop  of  blood  was  shed  and  no  dread 
of  our  military  strength  was  felt  in  this 
great  work  of  sutiden  and  tremendous  ex- 
pansion. It  was  the  influence  of  the  in- 
herent power  of  truth  and  wisdom  in  our 
plan  and  purposes  of  government,  and  the 
fear  of  God,  that  caused  the  nations  to  wit- 
ness, iu  silence  and  without  protest,  this 
inevitable  growth  of  the  Republic,  as  they 
now  stand,  in  respectful  silence,  and  wit- 
ness with  satisfaction  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  influence. 

Great  Britain,  in  angry  contemplation  of 
our  increasing  strength,  was  then  laying, 
her  plans  of  campaign  against  us,  which 
compelled  us  to  fight  the  second  series  of 
battles  for  our  independence,  beginning  in 
1810,  and  flaring  out  in  open  war  in  1813. 

In  that  struggle  we  had  many  enemies 
and  few  friends  in  Europe,  but  we  pro- 
ceeded with  unrufHed  confidence  to  expand 
the  power  of  the  Republic  and  govern,  our 
increased  possessions. 

When  peace  was  restored,  and  war  with 
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France  had  been  narrowly  avoided,  when 
Spain  was  found  to  have  encountered  the 
silent  but  potent  influence  of  tjae  new  Re- 
public, and  her  power  in  America  was 
broken,  we  were  conscious,  as  the  whole 
world  was,  that  it  was  our  influence  and 
example  that  led  the  provinces  of  Spanish 
America  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  We 
were  not  a  party  to  those  revolts  against 
the  Spanish  Crown.  We  had  not  advised 
the  revolutionary  mo\'ement*s,  and  we  de- 
clared and  maintained  a  strict  neutrality— 
at  the  expense  of  groat  mortification  of 
spirit  and  sympathy.  Yet  it  was  our  in- 
lUience  that  started  the  movement,  our  ex- 
ample that  gave  it  strength,  and  our  plan 
of  government  that  covered  all  Spanish 
America  with  free  republics.  This  was 
another  phase  of  our  expansion  that  brought 
no  national  gain  and  no  direct  responsibil- 
ities to  us,  but  it  gave  independence,  lib- 
erty and  republican  government  to  ten  great 
American  States— the  foster  children  of  our 
republic. 

We  acknowledged  a  feature  of  national 
responsibility  for  this  new  situation  when 
we,  in  3823,  announced  "the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  as  a  protection  of  the  American  Re- 
publics against  any  effort  of  European  mon- 
archs  to  destroy  or  imperil  republican  gov- 
ernment in  America. 

This  was  a  vast  expansion  of  our  lia- 
bilities without  any  direct  gain  to  the 
United  States;  but  the  pride  of  our  people 
and  the  love  of  republican  government  ex- 
panded their  hearts  with  true  loyalty  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  lesson  thus  inculcated  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  our  people  is  that  this  Republic 
has  the  right  and  accepts  as  a  duty  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  legitimate  result  of  its  exam- 
ple and  principles  of  government  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  when  they  are 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

While  monarchic  government  is  constant- 
ly extending  its  sway,  by  conquest,  it  is 
a  duty  we  owe  to  popular  government  that 
we  should  increase  its  influence  by  favoring 
its  growth. 

European  colonization  is  a  form  of  sub- 
jugation, and  is  always  employed  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  mother  government, 
while    colonization    under    our    government 


has  for  its  sole  purpose  the  elevation  of 
the  colonial  dependency  to  the  enjoyment 
of  free  government,  and  its  independence 
when  it  has  the  strength  to  maintain  its 
separate  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  annexation  of  Louis- 
iana by  treaty,  took  care  to  define  the  fu- 
ture political  rights  of  the  inhabitants  in 
that  territory,  and  gave  a  pledge  in  that 
treaty  that  they  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  Union  as  States  when  they  were  pre- 
pared for  statehood.  This  provision  was 
justly  regarded  by  him  as  a  boon  of  price- 
less value  to  those  people,  for  there  can  be 
no  sovereign  autonomy  of  higher  value  to 
any  people  than  that  of  statehood  in  the 
American  Union. 

We  have  observed  this  great  principle  in 
all  the  compacts  of  annexation,  until  we  ac- 
quired Alaska,  by  purchase,  from  Russia. 
In  that  annexation  the  future  disposal  of 
Alaska  was  left  to  the  action  of  Congress. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  compact,  or  of  a 
pledge,  such  as  was  incorporated  in  our 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain  respecting 
Cuba,  oiir  government  is  still  under  a  rec- 
ognized moral  obligation  to  guarantee  to 
its  dependency  the  benefits  of  the  principles 
of  I'epublican  constitutional  government,  to 
be  enjoyed  independently  or  in  the  Union 
of  the  States,  as  we  may  determine  and  at 
such  time  as  we  may  see  fit.  This  obliga- 
tion, resting  in  our  national  self-respect,  has 
not  been  disregarded  and  never  will  be;  and 
those  who  indulge  suspicions  against  the 
honor  of  the  Republic,  as  to  our  future  in- 
tentions, or  nervous  apprehensions  that  the 
constitution  is  being  violated  in  our  deal- 
ings with  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  are  mis- 
taken in  our  history  and  rail  against  the 
Government   Avithout   just   cause. 

In  the  legislative  measures  that  were 
necessary  to  extend  civil  authority  over 
Louisiana,  Congress  provided  in  its  first  act, 
which  was  signed  by  President  Jefferson, 
that  the  municipal  laws  in  force  in  that  ter- 
ritory should  remain  as  the  law  of  the  land 
until  they  were  changed  by  our  national 
legislature. 

These  laws  remained  in  force  as  to  all 
internal  affairs,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
formity with  our  republican  institutions, 
until  they  were  changed  by  the  several  acts 
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i-rcal  ills'  territorial  ffoveriiincnts  in  that 
region.  Tliose  acts  of  Congress  bronglit  tlie 
I)eoi)le  under  the  direct  legishitivo  control 
of  tlie  United  Stales,  and  gave  to  their  per- 
sonal rights  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  through  direct 
guaranty,  and  also  in  its  restraining  author- 
ity over  all  ollicials  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  tlirougli  this  process  of  nurture  and 
regulation  that  wo  were  able  to  execute, 
witli  wisdom,  and  without  danger  to  our 
system  of  government,  the  pledge  we  gave 
in  our  treaty  with  France,  that  the 'Louis- 
iana territoi-y  sliould  be  organized  into 
States  and  admitted  into  the  Union  when, 
in  our  judgment,  the  inhabitants  were  pre- 
pared for  the  proper  exercise  of  those  great 
powers  and  duties  of  sovereignty. 

Some  of  the  States,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ut.nh,  have  been  a  long  time  in  process  of 
I)r(>paration,  owing  to  social  conditions  that 
were  incomp;itible  with  the  national  moral- 
ity,   'fliese  are  now  changed. 

In  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  Louis- 
iana act  was  t.akeu  as  the  basis  of  the  joint 
rc^solntion  of  Congress;  and  we  have  in 
tliose  islands  an  hnperliim  in  imperio  which 
is  still  in  the  complete  exercise  of  its  sov- 
ereign powers  of  government,  except  as  to 
foreign  affairs,  that  it  possessed  wdiile  it 
was    an    independent    republic. 

This  apparent  anachronism  in  govern- 
n)ent.  which  is  no  less  than  the  existence 
within  our  territorial  limits  of  a  republic 
witli  a  Avritten  constitution;  a  complete 
code  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal;  a  financial 
system;  a  tai-ill'  imposing  duties  on  imports 
from  all  countries,  including  the  United 
States;  a  President  and  Cabinet,  and  a  com- 
plete oflicial  cnloiir(i<ic,  including  courts  of 
final  jurisdiction;  is  still  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, liased  on  the  same  principles  of 
international  law  that  obtained  in  Louis- 
iana, imder  the  act,  signed  by  Thomas  .Jef- 
ferson, to  complete  the  annexation  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  to  the  United  States. 

Those  who  lament  and  decry  the  couduct 
of  our  government  in  dealing  with  the 
Philippines  as  being  violative  of  our  Con- 
stitution are  too  late  to  acomplish  much 
<-lse  than  to  echo  the  pathetic  appeals  of 
.\guinaldo  tliat  we  do  not  destroy  our  own 
government   in   order  to  save  the   Filipinos 


fi-om  the  fatal  power  of  his  dictatorship. 
It  is  not  far  to  go,  nor  is  the  way  obscure, 
to  find  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  expi'ess  power  given  to  Congress  to 
do  Avhat  was  done  in  Louisiana  and  Ha- 
waii, and  wliat  our  self-respect  compels  us 
to  do  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Congress  is  given  express  power,  by  the 
Constitution,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  na- 
tions by  that  highest  of  all  legislative  au- 
thority—the punishment  of  crimes  against 
that  ,body   of   laws. 

These  are  the  laws  that  obtain  in  all 
countries  where  the  local  sovereignty  is 
changed  until  the  new  sovereign  has  ex- 
tended bis  municipal  or  other  laws  over  the 
people  whose  allegiance  has  also  been 
changed. 

What  that  code  permits  the  United  States 
to  do  in  tlie  Philippines,  in  Hawaii,  or  in 
Cuba  it  is  within  the  competence  of  Con- 
gress to  cause  to  be  enforced;  and,  until 
such  provision  is  made,  it  is  within  the 
competence  of  the  President  to  see  that  the 
laws  of  nations  are  faithfully  executed  in 
those  countries.  Where  Congress  has  ex- 
tended over  them  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
United  States  they  are  paramount  to  the 
laws  of  nations. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  nor  is  it  regretted, 
that  the  expansion  of  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  has  been  imperial  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  it  has  caused  great  revolutions, 
that  have,  virtually,  swept  monarchic  gov- 
ernment from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
is  now  driving  it  from  the  islands  of  tlie 
great  oceans;  but  we  have  been  self-deay- 
ing  in  the  acquisition  of  countries  that  have 
sought  to  be  annexed  to  our  domain. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  we  es- 
tablished a  policy  which  has  not  been  de- 
parted from  and  will  not  be  changed,  that 
we  will  not  withhold  our  moral  support 
from  any  people  who  seek  to  escape  injus- 
tice and  tyranny  by  establishing  free  gov- 
ernment to  supplant  monarchy;  and,  when 
such  people  are  brought  within  our  con- 
trol, we  will  aid  them  alike  against  for- 
eign interference  and  domestic  faction  in 
establishing  peace,  and  we  will  aid  them  to 
institute  sovereign  and  independent  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  whenever  they  are 
fitted   to  take  their  place  among  the  sov- 
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ereigu  powers  of  the  earth  aud  to  maintaiu 
it  without  the  necessity  of  our  protection. 

If  we  must  protect  them,  we  must  con- 
trol them;  and,  in  order  to  protect  them, 
we  'will  extend  over  them  our  municipal 
laws  when  that  is  necessary  for  their  wel- 
fare and  the  safety  of  our  government. 

If  that  is  conquest  it  is  the  result  of  the 
law  of  necessity,  and  not  the  outgrowth  of 
a  national  craving  for  the  increase  of  our 
dominion. 

Without  any  purpose  to  acquire  aiiy  of 
the  possessions  of  Spain;  and  in  the  asser- 
tion of  a  duty  to  secure  good  government  in 
Cuba  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  peace 
on  our  borders  and  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  our  people;  and  in  harmony  with  the 
mission  of  our  great  Republic;  the  fortunes 
of  war  have  left  to  us  the  temporary  guard- 
ianship of  Cuba,  abd  the  sovereign  dominion 
of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico. 

We  could  not  renounce  the  duties  of  this 
involuntary  trust  without  the  impeachment 
of  the  spirit  and  the  purposes  of  the  gi'eater 
trust  we  voluntarily  assumed  toward  man- 
kind when  our  Republic  was  ordained.  Its 
value  is  exemplified  in  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  republican  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  every  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
State  in  North,  South  and  Central  America; 
and  it  is  now  being  respected  in  a  great 
Arbitral  Tribunal  sitting  in  Paris,  whose 
creation  is  due  alone  to  our  firm  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That 
trust  imposes  upon  us  the  still  more  hon- 
orable and  more  obligatory  duty,  that  when- 
ever any  foreign  people  are  brought  within 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States  they  shall 
not  be  relegated  to  monarchic  government, 
but,  in  due  season,  they  shall  have  secured 
to  them  free  constitutional  republican  gov- 
ernment. We  could  not  renounce  this  trust 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  duties  it  imposes 
upon  us  while  these  humane  offices  remain 
to  be  performed.  We  could  not  at  any  time, 
since  the  fii*st  day  of  May,  1898,  have  aban- 
doned the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  the  worse  fate 
of  being  ruled  by  an  ambitious,  corrupt  and 
arrogant  native  dictator.  We  could  not  have 
ordered  Admiral  Dewey  off  from  the  thea- 
ter of  his  heroic  achievement  without  con- 
fessing before   the   world   either   that   our 


Uepul)lic  was  incapable  of  sustaining  its  au- 
thority in  a  distant  country  with  the  power 
of  its  arms,  or  that  it  was  unwilling  to  se- 
cure tlie  rights  of  humanity  to  a  people  who 
had  suffered,  to  the  last  extremity,  from 
Spanish  tyranny,  and  who  had  left  to  them 
no  other  alternative  but  final  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  Aguinaldo. 

If  it  was  his  purpose,  as  some  assert,  to 
establish  a  republic  in  the  Philippines,  and 
if  that  intention  should  commend  him  to 
our  favor,  ho\\  else  could  we  give  him  aid, 
except  by  driving  out  Spain  and  assummg 
a  protectorate  over  the  entire  group  of  is- 
lands ? 

In  the  absence  of  such  assistance  and  pro- 
tection those  islands  would  have  been 
speedily  occupied  by  some  other  power. 
Under  a  treaty  with  Aguinaldo,  guarantee- 
ing such  protection,  the  United  States  would 
have  been  placed  imder  his  control,  with 
responsibility  to  other  nations  for  his  diplo- 
matic vagaries  and  personal  speculations, 
which  AA'ould  have  resulted  in  the  disposal 
of  tlie  Government  to  the  men  who  are  now 
supplying  him  with  guns  and  ammunition. 

We  were  confronted  with  the  alternative 
that  we  should  aid  Aguinaldo  with  a  pro- 
tectorate, while  he  was  establishing  a  re- 
public with  a  constituency  unfit  to  create 
or  conduct  such  a  government,  or  that  we 
should  take  control  of  the  country  and  train 
and  educate  the  people  into  condition  for 
the  safe  and  proper  exercise  of  their  high 
and    difficult    duties. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  Cuba,  with 
tlie  hope  of  early  success,  but  there  we  have 
a  people  capable  of  self-government  even 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  now  prepared  for 
statehood  in  the  American  Union,  if  they 
desired  it,  and  we  were  ready  to  consent  to 
such  a  result. 

Mr.  Jefferson  looked  to  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  as  a  necessity 
of  our  national  defense,  and  few  American 
statesmen  have  been  opposed  to  that  con- 
clusion; yet  when  she  was  stretching  out 
her  hands  to  us  and  imploring  us  for  assist- 
ance against  Spanisli  extermination,  we 
voluntarily  declared  her  independence  and 
sent  our  army  and  navy  to  make  good  that 
declaration. 

We  refused  to  annex  Cuba  until  her  peo- 
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pie  could  consider  the  question,  after  peace 
was  restored  to  her  througli  our  arms,  and 
could  freely  express  their  untrammeled 
choice  between  separate  independence  and 
statehood   in   the   American   Union. 

The  causes  of  our  war  with  Spain  orig- 
inated in  the  necessity  of  self-protection 
which  Mr.  JeiSerson  predicted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  That  necessity  in- 
creased with  •  every  revolutionary  struggle 
in  that  island,  until  a  civil  war  in  Cuba 
caused  the  uncontrollable  intervention  of 
our  people  and  their  open  disregard  "of  our 
neutrality    laws. 

The  remedy  that  any  other  power  would 
have  enforced,  under  like  circumstances, 
would  have  been  the  seizure  of  Cuba  and  the 
annexation  of  the  richest  and  most  desir- 
able island  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  we  voluntarily  subordinated  these 
great  advantages  to  our  sense  of  national 
duty  and  gave  to  Cuba  her  liberty  at  the 
cost  of  war  with  a  powerful  enemy. 

We  made  her  people  free  to  choose  be- 
tween separate  independence  and  autonomy 
and  the  higher  privilege  of  becoming  a  State 
in  the  American  Union.  We  still  interpose 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  her  protection 
against  European  subjugation,  if  she  should 
prefer  to  take  her  place  among  the  inde- 
pendent American  Republics.  Conditions 
of- equal  advantage  have  been  and  are  still 
available  to  the  Philippines,  when  those 
people  are  prepared  to  enjoy  and  protect 
their  liberties.  But  a  faction  in  these  is- 
lands, the  burden  of  whose  oppressions  have 
rendered  them  incapable  of  confidence  in 
the  humanity  of  foreign  powers,  and  whose 
estimate  of  liberty  is  only  measured  by  the 
desire  of  personal  security  that  a  master 
can  give  to  a  slave,  led  by  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  speculate  in  human  blood, 
refuse  to  grasp  the  hand  of  benevolence  ex- 
tended to  save  them,  and  compel  us  to  teach 
them  thrft  obedience  to  lawful  authority  is 
the  first  lesson  in  self-government.  The 
task  is  ours,  because  it  is  self-imposed  by 
our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment, whose  cardinal  tenet  is  that  lib- 
erty regulated  by  law  is  the  sheet  anchor 
of  all  the  rights  that  good  government  can 
secure  to  mankind. 

The  flag  we  have  planted  on  the  Philip- 


pines is  consecrated  to  the  same  liberties  it 
shelters  on  the  capital  at  Washington. 

It  can  never  become  the  emblem  of 
tyranny,  or  a  shelter  for  oppression. 

It  was  displayed  from  the  peak  of  the 
"  Olympia  "  as  a  token  of  deliverance  from 
despotism,  and  it  mounted  in  triumph  above 
Manila,  while  the  Spanish  fleet,  fighting  des- 
perately, sank  into  the  sea,  utterly  de- 
stroyed. This  victory,  it  seems,  had  cost 
us  little,  when  our  hopes  are  compared  with 
the  importance  of  the  results;  and  a  fatuous 
demand  of  the  people,  rescued  from  Span- 
ish abuses,  for  sudden  revenge  and  for  re- 
taliation for  terrible  wrongs,  murders  and 
rapine  Inflicted  upon  them  during  long  years 
of  agouy,  have  forced  us  to  forbid  the  ex- 
cesses they  were  anxious  to  inflict  upon 
the  Spaniards.  The  Filipinos  interpreted 
these  restraints  as  a  deilial  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  attacked  our  army.  That  insur- 
rection is  not  yet  quelled.  It  has  caused 
many  conflicts  of  arms,  and  great  hopes 
of  life  and  property,  which  are  deeply  de- 
plored, but  it  has  been  unavoidable.  The 
lesson  of  that  war  is  read  of  all  men,  and 
it  teaches  the  world  that  the  American 
soldier  is  equal  to  any  task  that  war  can 
impose  upon  human  endurance,  at  home  or 
in  the  marshes  of  the  tropical  islands.  They 
are  the  equals,  on  laud,  of  Dewey's  sailors 
on  the  sea.  They  rank  with  the  most  in- 
trepid Americans  that  ever  engaged  in  bat- 
tle. Tliey  have  established,  at  one  outpost 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  prestige  for  our 
arms  and  flag  that  will  chill  the  hopes  of 
any  invader  who  may  wish  to  retire  us  from 
a  too  close  observation  of  his  movements  in 
China  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  out  our 
rightful  commerce  in  that  quarter.  While 
we  are  toasting  our  patriot  soldiers  of  all 
the  wars  in  this  national  celebration  of 
our  independence,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  American  people,  with  one  accord,  place 
our  army  in  the  Philippines  abreast  with 
those  most  renowned  in  the  naval  and  mil- 
itary history  of  the  Republic. 

This  last  anniversary  of  our  independ- 
ence- that  will  be  celebrated  in  this  cen- 
tury is  a  proud  day  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Wlien  we  review  the  growth  of  our 
Republic  since  1800  it  is  as  impossible  to 
recall  the  steps  of  our  progress    as  it  is  to 
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number  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  man 
of  full  stature  that  have  built  up  his  life 
from  the  cradle. 

The  perfected  structure  of  the  Republic 
seems  to  have  reached  the  destined  limit 
of  its  strength  and  beauty;  yet  we  know 
that  it  is  only  equipped  for  greater  useful- 
ness.   If  we  measure  its  future  possibilities 


by  a  single  century  of  its  noble  work,  we 
may,  with  confidence,  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  its  influence,  exerted  through 
peaceful  agencies,  will  be  felt  in  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations,  and  in  raising  the  hu- 
man family  to  the  rightful  dignity  arid 
power   of   self-government. 

Warm  Springs,  Va. 


The  Responsibilities  of  the  Nation. 

By  George  F.   Edmunds, 

Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Vermont. 


Que  personal  birthday  anniversaries  are 
of  never  failing  interest  to  ourselves  and 
our  families  and  sometimes  to  our  neigh- 
bors, no  matter  how  old  we  grow  or  how 
full  of  joy  or  sorrow,  success  or  misfortune 
the  departing  year  has  been.  They  are  a  part 
— and  perhaps  the  best  part— of  the  peri- 
odicities that  enter  into  so  many  of  the  acts 
of  our  lives.  We  find  or  adopt  periods  and 
sum  up  the  events  of  the  intervals,  and, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  measure  in 
one  way  or  another  the  progress  and  tend- 
encies of  our  lives.  The  same  impulse  that 
thus  affects  the  individual  affects  the  mass 
of  individuals  who  form  the  organized  con- 
dition of  a  people— the  town,  the  State,  the 
nation.  Thus  our  national  birthday  be- 
comes the  common  one  of  the  co-operative 
life  of  many  millions,  with  the  same  sort 
of  review  of  the  past  and  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture that  the  individual  must  have  in  re- 
spect of  his  own  life.  Our  nation  is  not  a 
strange,  incomprehensible  and  unapproach- 
able being  whose  conduct  we  see  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  ourselves.  Its  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  are  and  always  must  be 
the  same  as  those  that  sliould  be  our  own 
personal  ones.  The  law  of  the  personal  ex- 
istence and  duty  of  a  single  man  must  be 
and  Is  that  of  all  when  they  are  acting  to- 
gether as  a  nation.  The  nation  exists  sole- 
ly to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  and  pro- 
mote the  common — not  the  separate  and 
selfish— Interests  of  the  people.  Life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  our 


Declaration  of  Independence  stated  it,  are 
the  inalienable  rights  of  men  and  nations. 
And  the  application  of  these  truths  was  set 
forth  in  its  statement  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  King  toward  the  Colonies. 

To  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals there  are  the  coercive  provisions  of 
the  law  which  form  a  part  of  the  united 
being  of  the  State  or  nation,  and  to  which 
every  member  of  the  nation  and  the  stranger 
within  its  gates  has  impliedly  assented. 
But  among  nations  there  is  no  such  law 
of  compulsion.  Each,  in  its  conduct  to- 
ward another,  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  what 
the  strongest  thinks  or  feels  to  be  either 
right  or  desirable  for  itself  comes  to  pass, 
either  by  the  submission  of  the  weaker,  or 
by  slaughter,  or  both. 

In  a  government  of  the  people  the  na- 
tional conscience  consists  of  the  average 
conscience  of  the  people  who  maintain  it 
and  elect  its  oflicers.  If  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are 
tl>e  standards  of  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual they  must  be  of  five,  or  one  hun- 
dred, or  one  million  acting  together,— Na- 
tion, State,  Municipality,  Trust,  Corporation, 
I^abor  Union,  Church  or  any  other  combina- 
tion of  men. 

Superiority  in  intelligence  or  physical 
power  cannot  alter  the  fundamental  verity 
of  things.  The  good  that  any  government 
does  and  the  evil  that  it  does  is  the  good 
deed  or  the  evil  deed  of  every  citizen  that 
supports  it  in  the  act.    The  intelligence,  the 
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morality  and  the  industry  of  the  man,  the 
family  and  noigliborhood  are  the  only  found- 
ation and  measure  of  good  government.  It 
was  to  defend  and  secure  these  that  the 
Declaration  Avas  given  to  the  world.  Lib- 
erty of  person,  liberty  of  labor,  and  liberty 
of  opinion  and  speech  and  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  equality  of  rights  would,  our 
fathers  thought,  produce  justice  and  order 
with  all  that  these  terms  imply.  We  have 
pursued  the  experiment  of  government  under 
these  standards  for  now  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
proved,  with  all  its  failures  to  keep  to  the 
standard,  the  best  system  of  government 
yet  known  among  men. 

Internally  it  has  shown  great  progress, 
much  as  yet  remains  to  be  improved  and 
rectified  in  securing  to  its  citizens  the  rights 
which  it  provides  for.  But  in  the  family 
of  nations  and  peoples  which  cover  the 
globe  we  have  stood  like  the  others  unre- 
strained by  anything  save  our  own  will  or 
want  of  strength,  altho  it  is  self-evident 
Ihat  the  same  principles  of  justice  should 
be  applied  in  the  relations  of  nations  that 
we  have  made  the  compelling  standards  in 
our  Internal  affairs.  But  as  we  are  stronger 
than  most  nations  we  ought,  if  we  really 
believe  in  the  great  truths  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  founded,  to  be  scrupulous  in  the 
highest  degree  in  our  conduct  toward  every 
people  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
Whether  we  have  been  so  is  a  question  it 
is  the  bounden.  duty  of  every  citizen  to  con- 
sider, and  if  he  thinks  the  officers  the  peo- 
ple have  elected  are  mistaken  in  their  pol- 
icy or  wrong  in  their  conduct  of  affairs  he 
ought  to  say  so,  and  do  his  best  to  correct 
the  wrong  and  change  or  modify  the  pol- 
icy. This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  politi- 
cal duty  of  a  citizen.  And,  reciprocally,  the 
officers  of  the  Government  are  bound  as 
faithful  agents  to  give  the  fullest  informa- 


tion in  respect  of  their  administration  and 
withhold  nothing  other  than  what  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  to  be  kept  secret  for 
the  time.  The  importance  of  this  duty  in 
the  present  unhappy  condition  of  our  af- 
fairs is  very  great.  As  one  instance,  and 
just  now  the  most  urgent  one,  the  people 
ought  to  know  precisely  what  took  place 
between  our  authorities  and  agents  and  the 
rebel  forces  and  authorities  in  the  Philip- 
pines before  the  capture  of  Manila;  and 
what  took  place  after  it;  what  were  and 
have  been  the  instructions  to  our  forces 
there;  what  were  and  have  been  all  the  in- 
structions to  the  Commissioners  sent  there, 
and  what  was  the  real  reason  of  their  fail- 
ure to  secure  peace.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  time,  the  Philippine  people  were 
struggling  by  war  to  be  free  from  the  Span- 
ish oppression  before  and  at  the  time  our 
fleet  appeared  at  IMauila,  and  were  our  co- 
operating friends  until  after  the  fall  of  that 
city,  and  had  and  still  have  possession  of 
the  principal  islands  except  a  few  towns 
along  the  coast. 

Had  Spain  then  anything  to  cede  to  us 
other  than  a  pretended  sovereignty  that  did 
not  exist  in  fact  ? 

Under  what  circumstances  did  the  friend- 
ship and  co-operation  of  the  Filipinos 
change  to  one  of  hostility,  and  which  still 
continues  ? 

While  the  events  of  the  past  cannot  be  re- 
versed, the  present  and  the  future  are  in  our 
hands.  How  shall  we  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities of  justice  and  just  policy  ? 

First,  let  us  know  the  whole  truth  of  what 
has  happened,  and  then  perhaps  the  advo- 
cates of  glory  or  dominion  or  trade  or  civ- 
ilization and  religion  advanced  by  the  cannon 
and  the  bayonet  and  supported  by  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  our  people,  can  point  out  to 
us  how  these  are  "  the  ways  of  pleasantness 
and  the  paths  of  peace." 

Bay  Head,  N.  J. 


The  Sea  Power  of  the  United  States. 

By  Rear-Admiral  Francis  J.   Higginson, 

Chaikman  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 


Fourth  of  July  comes  to  us  this  year  with 
a  peculiar  significance,  with  the  sound  of 
firecrackers  at  home  and  the  crack  of  the 
deadly  Mauser  in  the  I'hilippines.  Not  yet  is 
the  great  work  of  last  year  consummated 
unto  pence,  and  while  the  work  yet  goes  on 
and  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  must  face 
death  in  order  to  convince  a  misguided  fac- 
tion of  our  good  intentions  toward  them,  let 
us  not  forget  in  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing 
that  these  men  are  carving  our  future  coun- 
try for  us  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  us  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
warm  words  of  encouragement  and  support. 
Our  recent  expansion  has  been  on  lines  so 
different  from  our  former  acquisitions  that 
the  country  is  quite  unprepared  to  regard  it- 
self in  the  light  of  a  colonial  Power.  Cer- 
tainly we  shall  enter  the  next  century  with 
large  outlines  to  fill  in,  and  we  shall  leave  to 
the  coming  generations  new  conditions  and 
ncAV  problems  to  solve.  The  heroes,  how- 
ever, who  carried  the  nation  through  the 
Civil  War  need  not  be  ashamed  to  leave  any 
kind  of  a  task  to  their  successors.  What, 
however,  to  the  naval  officer  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting in  the  situation  of  to-day  is  the  fact 
that  the  Present  is  leading  the  Future  over  the 
sea.  Now  the  sea  is  the  "  pathway  of  na- 
tions," from  which  for  many  years  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
But  now  it  is  Ms  pathway  as  well  as  that  of 
other  nations,  and  the  only  route  to  his  new 
possessions  is  over  the  sea.  This  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  greatest  duty  of  the 
present  time,  and  one  which  in  all  honor  and 
decency  we  should  settle  ourselves  and  not 
leave  to  our  successors.  This  duty  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  axiom,  viz.,  "  To  hold 
our  island  possessions  the  route  to  them  must 
be  made  secure."  This  in  its  full  significance 
jneans,  if  it  means  anything,  soa  power.  If 
you  go  to  the  sea  at  all,  if  your  business  calls 
you  over  the  ocean,  you  must  go  there  strong 
enough  to  bold  and  protect  jour  own,  for  there 


are  giants  upon  the  ocean  as  well  as  upon 
the  land.  It  is  no  longer  now  "'  the  whitening 
sails  of  commerce  "  but  rather  the  "  blacken- 
ing smoke,"  and  as  the  latter  trails  itself  in 
inky  darkness  over  the  water  between  our 
shores  and  those  of  our  colonies,  it  must  do 
so  in  absolute  security  of  strength  or  not  at 
all.  It  must  feel,  and  nations  must  know,  that 
somewhere  upon  the  mighty  deep  there  are 
leviathans  afloat  which,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Government,  will  fly  to  its  relief  when  need- 
ed. It  is  our  pressing  duty  now,  and  before  the 
want  of  them  causes  disaster  or  humiliation 
to  overtake  us,  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  leviathans  and  to  see  that  they  are 
kept  in  good  order.  Fortunately  this  task 
for  us  will  be  neither  difficult  hor  unequal  to 
the  financial  and  material  resources  of  the 
country,  and  it  would  seem  as  If  kind  Fate  in 
imposing  upon  us  our  destiny  had  also  provid- 
ed us  with  the  means  to  execute  her  decrees. 
"  Things  seem  to  be  coming  our  way,"  re- 
marked an  elevator  boy  when  one  of  the 
guests  of  the  hotel  was  prominently  men- 
tioned for  the  Presidency.  So  the  naval  offi- 
cer of  to-day  may  remark  when  he  observes 
that  the  necessities  of  the  present  and  the 
future  demand  sea  power.  Fortunately  for 
the  country,  in  view  of  this  coming  demand 
for  such  power,  it  flnds  itself  in  possession 
of  a  thoroughly  equipped  anS  well  disci- 
plined naval  service,  with  the  recent  experi- 
ence and  prestige  of  two  great  naval  vic- 
tories to  vouch  for  its  efficiency.  During  the 
last  Congress  a  serious  internal  trouble, 
which  had  long  weakened  the  efficiency  of 
the  service,  was  entirely  healed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Personnel  bill,  and  by  com- 
bining the  duties  of  the  line  officer  with  the 
engineer  we  shall  obtain  a  type  of  naval  offi- 
cer superior  to  any  now  existing  either  in 
our  own  or  any  other  service.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
type  of  sea  officer  which  must  eventually  ob- 
tain in  all  navies  and  is  still  more  needed  in 
the  merchant  service,  where  men  are  thrown 
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more  upon  their  owu  resources  than  they  are 
in  the  navy. 

It  is  (lifflcult,  therefore,  not  to  be  im- 
pressed, loolving  from  any  point  of  view, 
with  the  great  and  glorious  prospect  whicli 
awaits  us  in  the  future.  Riches  and  power 
are  surely  coming  to  us  in  the  next  century 
beyond  anj'  yet  realized,  and  the  conviction 
that  ihat  prosperity  and  power  will  be  used 
for  the  good  and  not  for  the  abasement  of 
manlxind  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  con- 
soling reflections  in  which  an  American  of 
this  generation  can  indulge.  Some  moi-alists, 
and  thej^  include  many  earnest  and  deep 
thinkers,  profess  to  believe  that  our  moral 
will  not  keep  pace  with  our  material  prog- 
ress. Woe  betide  the  country  where  the 
voice  of  the  moralists  is  not  heard  in  the  land. 
Like  the  muezzin,  their  voices  should  be 
heard  from  the  housetops  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  those  living  who  witnessed  that 
David  and  Goliath  conllict  between  a  hand- 
ful of  moralists  and  the  gigantic  power  of 
slavery  are  not  the  ones  to  deny  them  a 
hearing.  In  the  present  in,stance,  however, 
it  is  not  apparent  that  the  moral  forces  of 
this  country  show  any  signs  of  deterioration, 
and  the  churches  and  colleges  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  press  which  acknowledges 
a  moral  guidance  seem  to  be  as  healthy  and 
vigilant  as  ever.  Certainly  an  active  and  ag- 
gressive morality  which  in  the  midst  of  cor- 
ruption planted  and  nursed  into  life  the  tree  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  may  be  depended  upon 
to  keep  the  proper  ideals  before  the  public. 
With  all  due  respect,  therefore,  to  those  ear- 
nest souls  who  look  with  apprehension  upon 
our  new  obligations,  I  cannot  believe  that 
their  fears  are  well  founded,  and  in  an  intel- 
ligent country  like  ours  I  do  not  think  that 
past  errors  can  with  reason  be  brought  for- 
ward as  indicative  of  similar  mistakes  in  the 
future.  We  have,  of  course,  as  a  young  na- 
tion made  many  mistalies,  but  not  half  as 
many  or  half  as  great  as  the  older  nations 
made  at  our  age.  We  have  had,  of  course, 
the  beneflt  of  their  experience,  and  then  we 
have  had  always  with  us  their  criticisms, 
gibes  and  derision,  and  any  youngest  child 
of  a  family  knows  what  kind  of  a  discipline 
that  is.  Fortunately,  from  our  geographical 
position,  we  have,  except  in  1812,  escaped 
their  blows,  and  dow  tha.t  we  have  grown  up 


that  sort  of  anxiety  is,  over.  Altho  some- 
what inexperienced  as  a  world  Power,  our 
qualiflcations  are  (luite  as  good  as  those  of 
any  nation  whicli  has  ever  undertaken 
that  role.  This  changed  condition  of 
affairs  will  bring  a()out  not  only  the  neces- 
sary material  increase  of  tlie  navy,  but  will 
make  our  duties  afloat  nnicli  more  onerous 
than  before.  An  ofticer  of  the  artillery  re- 
cently expressed  to  me  the  wish  that  the. 
navy  would  not  be  so  ready  to  capture  is- 
lands and  ilicn  turn  tliem  over  to  the  army 
to  occupy.  This  sentiment  was  perhaps  not 
unnatural,  because  the  change  in  conditions 
of  service  consequent  upon  our  new  posses- 
sions is  much  greater  in  the  army  tliau  in 
the  navy.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  and 
cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  the  key 
to  the  new  situation  lies  in  the  navy.  The 
army  can  neither  reach  nor  remain  at  their 
new  posts  without  the  support  of  the  navy, 
and  in  order  that  the  navy  may  perform  its 
new  functions  promptly  and  efficiently  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  have  ac- 
cess to  a  waterway  across  the  isthmus  and 
coaling  stations  along  trade  routes.  In  this 
connection  it  is  astonishing,  in  view  of  the 
serious  consequences  involved,  with  what  in- 
difference and  iirocrastination  the  project  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  seems  to  be  enveloped. 
It  is  of  far  more  importance  now  than  be- 
fore we  obtained  our  new  possessions,  and  it 
is,  I  am  convinced,  the  most  pressing  obliga- 
tion which  devolves  upon  the  country  to- 
day. It  should  have  the  same  right  of  way 
which  the  Pacific  Railroad  had  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War.  and  should  be  pushed 
through  to  completion  with  the  same  expedi- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  recent  voyage 
to  Manila  of  that  mighty  sea  rover,  the 
"  Oregon."  She  left  New  York  on  October 
12Th,  1898,  and  arrived  at  Manila  on  March 
18th,  1899.  The  distance  actually  sailed  by 
log  on  this  voyage  was  20,30G  nautical  miles, 
and  this  was  done  in  92  steaming  days,  or  at 
an  average  speed  of  220.6  knots  per  day. 
Her  coal  consumption,  for  steaming  pur- 
poses alone,  was  5,417  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $23,- 
953.93.  Had  she  gone  by  way  of  the  Nicar- 
agua Hanal  she  would,  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed,  have  reached  her  destination  in  51.4 
steaming  days  on  a  coal  consumption  of 
3,021  toDS  and  at  a  cost  of  (approximately) 
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$6,690.  While  these  figures  are  approximate 
they  are  close  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  Here, 
then,  is  a  clear  saving  in  favor  of  the  canal 
of 

1.  In  time.  40.6  days. 

2.  In  distance,  9,983  naut.  miles. 


3.  In  coal,  2,396  tons. 
4..  In  money,  $17,254.93. 

The  most  valuable  item  here  is,  of  course, 
the  time.  How  much  at  a  critical  period 
may  happen  in  forty  days.  Whole  nations 
have  been  conquered  in  less. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  United  States  Vindicated. 

By  William  E.   Chandler, 

United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


The  I'ourth  of  July.  1899,  should  be  a  day 
of  great  rejoicing  to  American  citizens  the 
world  over.  The  three  great  events  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  are:  (1)  the  Rev- 
olution of  1776,  which  made  us  a  nation;  (2) 
the  war  against  secession  in  1861,  which  by 
a  bloody  conflict  saved  the  Union  and  de- 
stroyed human  chattel  slavery,  and  (3)  the 
war  with  Spain  in  1898,  which  finally  ex- 
pelled that  nation  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  liberated  her  Philippine  colonies 
from  her  oppressive  rule. 

The  glory  of  the  war  with  Spain  ought  to 
shine  most  illustriously  because  it  was 
waged  primarily  not  for  ourselves  but  for 
other  races  heavily  oppressed  by  the  iron 
hand  of  a  colonizing  nation,  which  gave  to 
their  conquered  peoples  no  measure  of  self- 
government,  no  freedom  of  religion,  and 
hardly  more  opportunity  for  liberty  of  ac- 
tion and  individual  success,  prosperity  and 
happiness  in  life  than  bond-slaves  enjoy. 
Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
the  Cubans  and  the  Filipinos  they  are  for- 
ever released,  thank  God  !  from  the  cruel 
methods  of  government  always  peculiar  to 
brutal  Spain. 

Undoubtedly  on  this  Fourth  of  July  the 
anti-imperialists,  as  they  call  themselves, 
will  seize  the  occasion  to  assert  that  because 
of  the  impending  battles  in  the  Philippines 
the  United  States  is  violating  in  those  islands 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: "  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal, 
and  all  just  government  rests  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed."  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say,  as  did  Bufua  Cboate  when  be  denied 


the  application  of  these  declarations  to  the 
American  slave,  that  they  are  mere  glitter- 
ing generalities.  But  it  is  fair  and  pertinent 
to  claim  that  they  are  rhetorical  expressions 
of  general  principles,  and  are  not  specific 
statutes  to  govern  in  all  cases  without  ex- 
ception. When  Senator  Hoar  asserted  to 
Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  absolutely  no  constitutional 
power  to  maintain  government  over  any  per- 
sons except  full  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  Senator  Nelson  replied  that  we  had  re- 
peatedly under  national  laws  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  governed  territories  and  peo- 
ples by  military  power,  excluding  citizen- 
ship, the  only  rejoinder  Senator  Hoar  made 
was  in  three  words:  "  They  were  Indians  !  " 

There  is  not  a  single  foot  of  that  soil  of  the 
United  States  which  is  peopled  by  seventy 
millions  of  inhabitants  that  is  not  conquered 
territory;  conquered  by  violence  and  war 
from  Indians  and  Mexicans  and  held  in  sub- 
jugation without  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. The  general  principles  which  under- 
lie our  Government  and  are  to  control  its  pol- 
icies are  undoubtedly  to  be  applied  differ- 
ently according  to  the  different  circum- 
stances of  each  case;  and  we  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  obedience  to  them  only  rea- 
sonably and  with  recognition  of  the  modifica- 
tions and  exceptions  which  the  imperfections 
of  human  society  make  necessary. 

Two  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
current  discussions:  One,  that  few  if  any  of 
the  anti-imperialists  are  non-rosistants— that 
is,  the  opponents  of  war  under  all  possible 
circumstances.     If  there  are  any  sach  their 
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views  are  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing 
and  to  a  curteous  rejection.  They  would 
have  allowed  the  Armenians  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, the  Cubans  to  be  garroted,  the  Fili- 
pinos to  be  butchered  to  the  end  of  time 
rather  than  inaugurate  war  in  their  behalf. 
But  the  other  anti-imperialists  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal  advocate  and  vote  for  na- 
tional navies  and  armies,  and  therefore  con- 
template their  use  on  appropriate  occasions. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  debate  with  them  a  mere 
question  whether  a  particular  war  under  dis- 
cussion is  a  justifiable  resort  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  battle.  Each  case  of  war  stands 'Or 
falls  by  itself. 

Secondly,  we  must  claim  that  if  any  war 
is  justifiable  upon  accepted  principles,  its 
opponents  can  gain  nothing  by  using  adjec- 
tives and  expletives.  It  is  true  that  war  is 
liilling,  is  slaughter,  is  murder;  it  is  bloody, 
brutal,  horrible,  demoniac.  It  is  hell,  as  Gen- 
eral Sherman  said.  But  when  war,  either 
offensive  or  defensive,  is  justifiable,  all  its 
concomitants  are  justifiable,  and  no  new 
argument  against  the  war  is  made  by  recit- 
ing them  rhetorically. 

It  is  appropriate  to  see  whether  general 
principles  justify  or  condemn  a  particular 
war;  but  they  do  not  in  all  cases  of  war  ap- 
ply in  the  same  way.  We  justify  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution  on  the  ground, 
first,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal, 
and,  second,  that  all  just  government  is 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We 
cannot  justify  the  war  for  the  Union  in  1861 
on  the  second  ground,  for  every  war  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  disregards  this  principle  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  1776.  If- 
that  war  of  1861  was  also  waged  to  destroy 
slavery  we  can  use  in  its  justification  the 
first  above  principle.  We  can  justify  the 
Spanish  war,  partly  on  both  the  two  princi- 
ples, but  more  specifically  on  another,  that 
a  great  nation  may  justifiably  go  to  war  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  merely  to  aid  in 
liberating  a  feeble  people  from  a  cruel,  op- 
pressive, bloody  and  brutal  Government.  In 
doing  this  for  Cuba  we  also,  while  prosecut- 
ing the  war  according  to  accepted  I'ules,  lib- 
erated another  feeble  people  from  like  atro- 
cious government,  the  Filipinos;  and  now 
we  are  carrying  on  war  against  the  same  lib- 
erated people,  which  must  certainly  be  justi- 


fied by  a  different  principle  from  any  already 
cited. 

Similarly  different  also  must  be  our  justi- 
fication, if  we  can  find  any,  for  the  war  with 
Mexico.  We  certainly  cannot  say  we  carried 
it  on  because  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal  and  all  just  government  depends  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed  !  We  nominally 
carried  it  on  because  we  said,  "  War  exists 
by  the  act  of  Mexico."  We  never  gave  any 
better  reason,  but  we  slaughtered,  butchered, 
murdered  hundreds  of  Mexicans,  and  we 
have  never  given  back  to  Mexico  any  of  the 
enormous  territory  we  conquered  from  her; 
nor  have  we  given  back  any  of  it  to  the 
"  free  and  equal "  Indians  who  actually  oc- 
cupied it  and  were  unwilling  to  be  governed 
by  us. 

The  principle  upon  which  we  are  waging 
war  upon  the  Filipinos  is  that  when  a  people, 
liberated  as  they  were,  turn  in  passionate 
ignorance  and  make  war  upon  their  liber- 
ators, they  must  be  met  with  war  and  re- 
pelled and  repressed  until  reason  returns.  If 
one  rescues  a  small  dog  from  the  jaws  of  a 
big  one,  and  the  little  animal  fastens  his 
teeth  in  the  hands  of  his  liberator,  he  is 
seized  and  held  or  punished  until  he  behaves 
himself.  But  no  illustration  is  so  good  an 
argument  as  the  exact  facts  in  this  case.  No 
nation  under  heaven  which  liberated  with 
its  army  and  navy  an  oppressed  race  as  we 
did  the  Filipinos  would  ever  order  its  mili- 
tary forces  to  sail  away  from  the  shoi'es  of 
the  liberated  country  in  the  face  of  the  fierce 
demands  and  the  measures  of  war  pressed 
by  the  ungrateful  beneficiaries  of  the  vic- 
tories. 

No  sensible  or  patriotic  American  now  de- 
mands an  immediate  American  retreat  from 
the  Philippines.  American  prowess,  on  trial 
before  the  whole  world,  is  to  be  vindicated 
by  the  complete  triumph  of  our  armies  and 
the  full  subjugation  by  war  of  the  islands, 
whose  future  destiny  is  then  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  American  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  to  whom  President  McKinley  will 
submit  it,  and  to  whom  it  must  go  for  deci- 
sion whether  he  or  any  other  American  is  or 
is  not  willing  it  should  go  there. 

Meantime,  I  repeat,  the  use  by  anti-impe- 
rialifts  of  adjectives  and  epithets  does  not 
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make  the  necessary  and  justifiable  war  any 
Jess  necessary  and  justifiable.     Such  incon- 
gruities must  perhaps  be  tolerated  because 
thej'  cannot  well  be  helped.     The  American 
public   is   much    inclined    to   treat   them   as 
comicalities  which  do  no  harm.     When  Sec- 
I'etary  Long  invited  Moorfield  Storey  to  de- 
liver last  summer  a  lecture  on  the  horrors  of 
war  to  the  naval  officers  under  instruction  in 
the  art  of  war  at  the  Naval  War  College  at 
Newport,  li.  I.,  some  of  the  officers  were  in- 
clined to  be  indignant,  but  on  the  whole  all 
concluded  that  the  Secretary  thought  they 
ought  to  be  occasionally  amused  as  well  as 
instructed.    The  case  would  be  more  serious 
if  on  the  banners  of  General  Otis's  army  was 
inscribed    Senator    Hoar's    public    utterance 
of  March' 29th,   1899:   "I  do  not   think   so 
meanly  of  the  most  unscrupulous  advocate 
of  a  policy  of  aggression  and  subjugation  as 
to  doubt  that  if  the  case  were  reversed,  and 
we  or  he  were  in  the  place  of  Aguinaldo  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rhillppine  Islands,  he 
would  resist  to  the  last  extremity  and  would 
counsel  his  countrymen  to  resist  to  the  last 
extremity." 

Gladly  do  I  turn  from  this  ill-timed  advice 
of  Senator  Hoar  to  an  appropriate  and  noble 
proclamation.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
during  my  political  life  to  generally  follow 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  public  action.  On  November  25th, 
1895,  I  caught  lofty  inspiration  when  the 
telegraphic  wires  flashed  throughout  the 
world  a  telegram  from  him  concerning  the 
Armenian  atrocities  as  follows: 
"To  the  President,  Washington: 

"  You  may  depend  on  my  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Ijoth  by  speech  and  vote,  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous action  you  may  take  to  prevent  further 
cruelties  toward  the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  even 
if  you  determine  to  treat  the  persons  who  com- 
mit them  as  pirates  or  common  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  George  F.  Hoar." 

(Cong.  Record,  Vol.  28,  Part  3,  page  2G39, 
March  10th,  189G.) 

This  splendid  announcement  was  well 
timed  and  doubtless  had  a  great  moral  effect 
in  Europe.  But  it  was  a  highly  rhetorical 
demonstration  and  President  Cleveland  very 
wisely  omitted  to  adopt  it  as  a  literal  rule  of 
action  concerning  the  Armenian  atrocities, 
and  Congress  did  only  this:  By  resolution  It 


recited  the  terms  of  the. solemn  treaty  made 
at  Berlin  .luly  13th,  1878,  by  which  the  Sul- 
tan agreed  with  England,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Italy  nnd  Russia  that  the  Armenians 
should  1)0  pi'otected;  and  Congress  further 
asked  the  above  governments  to  take  de- 
cisive measures  to  compel  Turkey  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

It  has,  however,  often  occurred  to  me,  in 
view  of  Senator  Hoar's  recent  severe  cen- 
siu'es  of  President  McKinley  for  continuing 
to  occupy  the  Philippines,  to  consider  what 
he  would  have  done  had  President  Cleveland 
actually  occupied  Armenia  in  pursuance  of 
the  entreaty  which  the  Senator  sent  to  him. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  expedition. 
The  U.  S.  steamer  "  Olympia,"  commanded 
by  Commodore  Dewey,  and  the  "  Raleigh," 
"  Baltimore."     "  Petrel,"     "  Concord  "     and 
"  Boston,"  and  their  captains,  proudly  bear 
the    American    flag    three    thousand    miles 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  past  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  one  thousand  miles  further  over 
the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Dardanelles, 
into  the  waters  of  the  Bosporus  and  up  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople.    There,  raising 
the  cry,  "  Death  to  the  pirates  and  common 
enemies  of  the  human  race,"  it  annihilates 
the  Turkish  fleet  and  passes  on  500  miles  fur- 
ther, through  the  Black  Sea  to  the  harbor  of 
Troblzond,  where  it  hoists  the  signal  of  relief 
to  the  Christians  of  Armenia  from  the  "  ap- 
palling outrages  and  massacres  of  which  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey  have   been 
made  the  victims,"  and  telegraphs  back  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  *'  Send 
more  ammunition  quickly."  While  ammuni- 
tion and  reinforcements  by  the  army  under 
Merritt  and  Otis  and  Lawton  are  traversing 
the  4,500  miles  of  ocean  to  Armenia,  Dewey 
enters  into  relations  with  the  rescued  Arme- 
nians,   who   profess    undying   gratitude   for 
their    safety    and   liberation,   and  beg  that 
Turkish  rule  may  be  forever  ended  by  the 
power  so  wonderfully  exhibited  by  the  navy 
and  army  of  the  United  States.     Wonderful 
it  is  to  conceive  that  a  treaty  is  made  be- 
tween the  victorious  nation  and  Turkey  by 
which   the   Sultan   forever   relinquishes  the 
sovereignty  of  Armenia  and  agrees  to  trans- 
fer that  sovereignty  to   the  United   States, 
and  .$20,000,000  is  paid  by  the  conquering 
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Powor  into  the  treasury  of  the  defeated  and 
iiupoverishod  Government. 

As  soon  as  these  marvelous  results  take 
place  behold  a  stmnjre  and  almost  inoonipro- 
lieusihle  phonomonou.  A  few  self-c-oustituted 
Armenian  leaders— the  very  ones   who  had 
begged    that   they   and    their   people   should 
not  be  left  to  be  con(iuered  by  the  bloody 
Turk,  but  that  American  occupancy  should 
be  continued  until  a  treaty  should  be  forced 
compelling  and  securing  the  relinquishment 
of    Turkish    sovereignty — demand    that    the 
United  States  forces  shall  be  withdrawn  and 
shall  at  once  recross  the  4,500  miles  of  ocean 
to  their  homes.     In  vain  is  it  represented  to 
them  that  such  an  abandonment  would  re- 
sult in  reconquest  by  Turkey,  or  the  seizure 
of  Armenia  by  Russia.     Without  avail  is  it 
told  to  them  that  these  few  leaders  are  not 
the  people  nor  the  government  of  Armenia 
and  thai  American  retreat,  if  not  followed 
by  foreign  conquest,  will  leave  the  liberated 
country  to  anarchy  and  intestine  feuds  and 
to  cruel  slaughter,  equal  in  torture  and  blood- 
shed to  that  inflicted  by  the  Turks.    The  Ar- 
menian  chieftains   are   infatuated   with   vi- 
sions of  power  and  wealth  for  themselves, 
and  they  organize  as  a  military  force  against 
their  American  liberators,  who  have  hitherto 
contented   themselves   with    occupying    the 
harbor  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast.    The 
Armenian  people  are  told  that  the  Americans 
will  enslave  them  and  treat  them  with  great- 
er cruelty  than  their  former  oppressors.  They 
fly  to  arms  and  take  possession  of  the  sources 
of  the  water  supply  of  Trebizond,  upon  the 
use  of  which  depend  the  lives  of  all  its  citi- 
zens and  of  over  25,000  American  sailors  and 
soldiers.     They  try  to  burn  the  city,   they 
break  violently  across  the  American  lines, 
they  deliberately  make  open  war  upon  their 
liberators;  and  then  the  army  of  the  United 
States  takes  the  offensive,  drives  its  enemies 
from   the  water  works   and  back   into   the 
mountains  of  Kolat  Dagh  and  Kop  Dagh  and 
even  into  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Sevan;  and 


maintains  the  honor  of  the  American  flag 
and  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States  against  all  assailants.  Our  navy  and 
army  stay  in  Armenia  as  long  as  a  hostile 
gun  is  pointed  at  them  and  until  the  Ameri- 
can Government  gets  ready  to  order  them 
home. 

It  is  useless  to  pursue  the  parallel  further. 
It  seems  clear  that  no  one  single  asserted 
principle  justifying  war  is  applicable  to  all 
wars  alike,  whatever  may  be  the  circum- 
stances, whether  wars  "for  tyrants  or  wars 
against  tyrants.  The  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  principle  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
motto  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts:  "  Ense 
petit  placidam  stih  libertate  quietem."  Here 
a  noble  national  sentiment  is  enunciated  by 
a  great  commonwealth.  Quietude,  Peace 
and  Liberty  are  the  great  objects  sought  by 
her  Government  and  people.  No  others  are 
mentioned.  How  are  these  to  be  obtained? 
By  the  sword.  By  War.  By  cruel,  bloody, 
brutal,  terrific,  horrifying  slaughter.  By  kill- 
ing everybody  who  opposes  Quiet,  Peace  and 
Liberty  !  We  will  have  peace  if  we  have  to 
do  murder  to  secure  it  ! 

If  the  Filipinos  continue  to  assault  our  lib- 
erating armies,  and  they  need  to  be  informed 
more  explicitly  what  are  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  President  McKinley  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  General  Otis  may  simply  in- 
scribe upon  all  the  banners  of  the  victorious 
American  army  that  unique  and  expressive 
Massachusetts  motto  upon  which  the  com- 
monwealth was  founded:  "  By  the  sword  she 
seeks  quiet  peace  under  liberty."  It  would 
be  an  equally  appropriate  motto  for  the  flags 
of  the  Filipinos,  but  neither  the  great  princi- 
ple that  it  is  right  to  wage  war  in  order  to 
secure  peace,  nor  the  notion  that  all  men  are 
equal,  nor  the  sentiment  that  men  should  be 
governed  only  by  their  own  consent,  is  of 
much  value  in  deciding  whether  the  United 
States  is  justified  upon  the  facts  existing  in 
gaining  military  victories  over  the  aforesaid 
Filipinos  on  the  Fourth  Day  of  July,  1899. 

Waterloo,  N.  H. 


What  We  Celebrate  This  Year. 


By  Charles  Emory  Smith, 

Postmastkr-Genhral  op  the  United  States. 


OiR  country  comes  to  the  national  anni- 
versary of  1899  with  tliree  new  and  momen- 
tous facts  clearly  determined. 

First.  The  deliberate  annexation  of 
Hawaii  settled  that  we  were  no  longer  to 
be  literally  bound  by  continental  limitations. 
That  was  not  an  unforeseen  and  unpremed- 
itated act  lilce  the  more  recent  acquisitions. 
It  was  the  natural,  logical  and  inevitable 
culmination  of  a  connection  and  a  policy 
of  fifty  years'  development.  It  was  a  step 
taken  with  the  undoubted  approval  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  American  people,  and 
it  meant  that  we  had  reached  a  point  where 
we  could  see  and  accept  the  necessities  of  a 
growth  that  overlaps  and  absorbs  outlying 
territory  M'liich  lies  along  the  pathway  of 
our  commercial   interests. 

Second.  We  are  established  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  hold  tlie  gateway  of  the  Isth- 
mus. Porto  Rico  is  ours,  whatever  may  be 
the  future  of  Cuba.  Even  Cuba,  wliether 
she  shall  follow  the  law  of  political  gravita- 
tion or  become  independent,  must  hence- 
fortli  have  a  new  and  intimate  relation  to 
this  country.  The  drift  through  the  West 
Indies  will  be  toward  closer  connection  with 
their  natural  marliet.  Their  commercial  life 
is  moi'e  important  to  them  than  any  political 
tie. 

Third.  The  foothold  we  have  gained  in 
the  Orient  will  not  be  relinquished.  The 
Philippines  will  not  be  abandoned.  AVhat- 
ever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  form 
of  government  or  measure  of  autonomy,  the 
essential  fact  of  American  sovereignty  will 
remain.  The  American  people  may  debate 
details,  but  it  is  not  of  their  genius  to  take 
backward  steps  or  shrink  from  responsi- 
bilities. 

These  tliree  facts  are  associated  Avith  a 
most  significant  development  and  a  most 
vital  national  necessity.  They  represent 
the  first  extension  of  the  American  arm 
since  the  acquisitions  of  California  and 
Alaska,    both    on    the    Pacific    Coast.     For 


more  than  a  generation  the  American  peo- 
ple had  been  assiduously  building  up  their 
industrial  power.  Never  elsewhere  has  the 
world  seen  such  amazing  growth.  In  this 
marvelous  advancement  we  had  established 
our  industrial  independence  and  supremacy; 
we  had  undisputed  command  of  our  own 
market;  we  had  created  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus,  and  we  had  reached  the 
stage  where  we  needed  outlets.  The  older 
nations  of  Europe,  already  crowded  and  with 
less  room  for  growth,  had  begun  their  strug- 
gle for  colonial  annexes.  Where,  then,  were 
our  outlets  ? 

Europe,     full     to     i-epletion     and     herself 
reaching    out,     offers    no    additional    field. 
Australasia     belongs     to     England.    Africa 
has    no    independent   people,    and    is   parti- 
tioned among  the  old  Powers.  Southern  and 
Central  Asia  are  already  appropriated.    The 
only  remaining  lields  of  promise  and  impor- 
tance are  South  America  and  China.    South 
America  has  a  population  of  70,000,000,  and 
a  foreign  trade  of  $500,000,000,  which  with 
cultivation  ought  to  be  doubled.    The  bulk 
of  it  should  naturally  be  ours,  and  yet  we 
have    but   a    small    fraction.    Cecil    Rhodes 
was  wholly  wrong  in  his  sinister  declaration 
that  the  United  States  would  some  day  pos- 
sess   South   America.    We   do   not   want   it 
as    a    possession:     there  .is    every    reason 
against  it;  but  we  do  want  its  trade,  and 
that  should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  our 
commercial    policy.    In    the   same   way    we 
need  as  an  outlet  China's  400,000.000.  who 
are  just  beginning  to  brealv  away  from  their 
old  isolation  and  to  open  tlie  door  to  the  mod- 
ern forces  of  the  world. 

Now  the  central  and  crucial  fact  in  the 
events  of  llie  past  year  is  that  our  new  ac- 
quisitions lie  in  the  direct  pathway  of  these 
vital  commercial  extensions,  and  have  a 
visible  and  palpable  relation  to  them.  Ha- 
waii and  the  Philippines,  with  Guam  as 
another  pier  of  the  bridge,  carry  our  power 
across  the  Pacific  and  put  us  squarely  face 
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to  face  with  the  Orient.  Manila  furnishes 
an  im mediate  and  invaluable  base  of  opera- 
tions for  all  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  On 
the  other  hand  the  possession  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  guardianship  of  Cuba  command  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  emphasize  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Isthmian  canal  which  will  be 
a  potent  factor  in  trade  connections  with 
South  America.  These  new  outposts  not 
only     concentrate     the     national     attention 


upon  the  opportunities  thus  opened,  but  fur- 
nish the  immediate  stepping  stones. 

And  so  the  country  comes  to  the  national 
anniversary  of  this  year  with  the  first  en- 
largement of  domain  in  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  with  these  extensions  on  the  di- 
rect lines  of  what  must  be  its  coming  de- 
velopment. The  next  need  of  our  growth  is 
commercial  expansion,  and  the  past  year 
has  placed  the  keys  in  our  hands. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Loyal  South  of  To-day. 

By  General  James  Longstreet, 

Formerly  of  the  Confederate  Army. 


To  those  of  US  who  once  wore  the  gray  uni- 
form there  was  something  very  pleasing  and 
at  the  same  time  very  amxising  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  of  the  North  tried  to 
steal  Fitzhugh  Lee  from  the  South  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  And 
General  Joe  Wheeler  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
Yankeeized— even  to  the  extent  of  being  a 
McKinlej'  Democrat. 

1  he  South  loyal?    Barring  a  little  family 
misunderstanding  of  a  generation  back,  the 
South  has  never  been  anything  else  but  loyal. 
Its  loyalty  should  not  be  a  matter  for  ques- 
tion or  surprise.     That  the  flag  and  the  Re- 
public are  their  own  is  no  new  feeling  at  the 
Soutli.     Our  fathers  were  the  framers  and 
defenders  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  greatness  are  our  right- 
ful   heritance.      If  proof  of  the  South's  loy- 
alty were  needed,  the  events  of  our  recent 
war  have  amply  furnished  them.    What  oth- 
er section  of  the  Union  responded  to  the  war 
call  as  the  South  did?    But  there  is  not  any 
cheap  or  noisy  patriotism  in  the  South.    The 
feeling  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  not 
upon  their  lips.     Those   noisy  loyal  people 
who  are  always  getting  upon  the  housetops 
to  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  their 
devotion  to  the  country— always  making  a 
fuss  about  it— remind  me  of  the  story  of  the 
doings  of  General  Winfield  Scott  after  Vir- 
ginia seceded  from  the  Union.     Scott  was  a 
Virginian,  and   to  indulge  In  a  mint  julep 


every  day  about  12  o'clock  was  one  of  his 
coufirmed  habits.     Now  the  mint  julep  is  a 
characteristic    Virginia    drink.       Each    day 
when   Scott  took   it  it  stirred  his   Virginia 
blood,  and  the  effect  upon  his  loyalty  was 
such  that  he  always  had  to  run  to  the  State 
Department,  so  it  is  said,  and  renew  his  oath 
of  allegiance.     The  South  does  not  need  to 
give  daily  and  noisy  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
it  belongs  to  the  Union,  and  is  ready  any. day 
to  offer  up  all  its  treasure  and  blood  in  de- 
fense   of    the    flag.      It    is    not    necessary 
to    announce    to    the    world    every    other 
morning     that     we     have     come     together 
with  the  North  and  have  forgotten  the  bitter- 
ness of  our  civil  struggle.     After  the  honor- 
able adjustment  of  our  differences  at  Appo- 
mattox there  never  was  any  bitterness  worth 
mentioning  between  the  men  who  did  the 
fighting.     Many  of  them  had  been  together 
at  West  Point,  on  the  plains  of  the  West  and 
on   Mexican   battlefields.        And   when   the 
sword  was  sheathed  it  was  with  the  convic- 
tion on  both  sides  that  each  had  fought  for 
a  principle  he  conceived  to  be  worth  dying 
for;  that  both  in  courage  and  sacrifice  had 
fittingly  illustrated  American  manhood.    No, 
there  was  little  bitterness  after  the  fighting 
was  over  between   the  soldiers  of  the  two 
armies.    Some  who  did  very  little  fighting  on 
either  side  got  very  angry  after  the  war  was 
euded,  and  were  a  long  time  about  getting 
over  the  unpleasantness. 
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The  Fourth  of  July,  1899,  finds  us  a  strong, 
united,  happy  and  prosperous  people.  May  it 
always  be  so  i 

The  South  is  prospering.  Of  course,  the 
majority  of  us  are  still  agriculturists,  but 
our  manufacturing  interests  are  receiving  in- 
creasing attention  with  good  results.  Cotton 
is  still  the  great  staple.  Our  farmers  will 
raise  cotton  because  it  is  the  only  thing  they 
do  raise  on  which  they  can  obtain  cash  quick- 
ly, and  they  find  that  they  must  have  some 
cash  to  pay  taxes  and  for  holiday  purposes. 
The  agriculture  of  the  South,  however,  is 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  diversi- 
fied. The  soil  and  climate  permit  of  this  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent.  The  South  has 
cheap  laud  and  good  labor.  I  expect  to  see 
it  hold  its  own  with  the  West  in  farming  and 
go  ahead  of  it  in  fruit  growing. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  South  are  not  al- 
together satisfactory,  but  it  is,  at  least, 
immensely  better  than  similar  labor  in  the 
North.  We  are  spared  the  great  strikes 
which  agitate  Northern  communities  and 
cause  so  much  disorder  and  loss. 

The  Southern  negro  is  a  much  better  speci- 
men of  man  than  the  Northern  negro.  There 
are  some  good  house  servants  among  the  ne- 
groes in  the  Northern  States,  but  as  a  la- 
borer one  Southern  negro  Is  worth  six  of 
those  in  the  North. 

Great  effort  is  now  being  made  to  educate 
the  Southern  negro  along  lines    that    may 
have  the  effect  of  changing  his  nature  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  him  discontented 
and  a  striker.       We    need    more    Booker  T. 
Washingtons  at  the  South.    His  great  indus- 
trial institution  is  a  mighty  power  for  good 
among  the  negroes.    If  we  had  more  such  in- 
fluences our  race  troubles  would  be  of  short 
duration.    It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  we 
shall  have  any  great  labor  troubles,  as  the 
negro  is  a  farm  laborer  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  such  vast  combinations  to  be  formed  as 
those  sometimes  seen   in  the  North,   which 
make  war  upon  all  opponents,  seize  the  reins 
of  government,  and  deal  out    wounds    and 
death— fighting  such  battles  as  are  common 
in  the  strikes  of  railroad  men  and  miners- 
battles  like  that  at  Hourestead— which  lead 
some  of  our  quiet  Southern  people  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  North  is  given  up  to  a  carni- 
val of  lawlessness. 


The  present  year  is  not  an  unusually  good 
one  for  the  South,  but  a  person  who  had  not 
visited  us  for  twenty  years  would  find  great 
improvement.  At  the  close  of  our  war  we 
had  nothing.  You  would  not  find  a  new  bon- 
net in  half  a  dozen  States.  Now  our  people 
have  new  bonnets— not  the  most  expensive 
kind  perhaps,  but  pretty  and  quite  effective, 
even  at  long  range. 

The  prosperity  of  the  South  Is  growing  in  a 
healthy  manner.  It  is  doing  well  as  a  stock 
raising  country,  for  the  land  is  cheap  and 
the  cattle  are  not  swept  away  in  scores  of 
thousands  by  disease  or  severe  weather  as 
they  are  in  the  West.  Many  of  our  people 
are  raising  horses,  too,  and  doing  well  at  it. 

The  lynchiugs  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  South  are  much  to  be  de- 
plored, but,  as  indicated  in  the  case  of  your 
strikes,  disorders  that  even  lead  to  consider- 
able loss  of  life  are  not  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  the  South.  In  these  lynchings  the 
same  crime  is  always  charged.  It  is  a  crime 
against  our  womankind  at  the  thought  of 
which  men  are  driven  crazy,  and  they,  when 
in  that  condition,  commit  lawless  acts.  I  no- 
tice that  two  men  charged  with  this  crime 
lately  were  quietly  brought  to  trial.  One 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
in  thirty  days,  and  the  other  was  acquitted, 
as  the  evidence  against  him  failed.  The  peo- 
ple had  been  ready  to  lynch  him,  and  if  they 
had  done  so  would  have  taken  the  life  of  an 
innocent  man.  It  certainly  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  such  mis- 
takes have  been  made. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  is  that  people  who 
lynch  men  for  rape  have  not  proper  confi- 
dence in  the  courts.  They  are  resolved  that 
no  man  guilty  of  the  crime  named  shall 
through  the  law's  delay  escape  the  penalty, 
which  they  think  should  be  swift  and  cer- 
tain, as  the  surest  check  to  the  crime.  If 
they  can  be  induced  to  rely  upon  the  courts 
a  great  advance  will  be  made. 

It  would  be  folly  to  go  into  a  county  where 
one  of  these  lynchings  has  occurred  and  seize 
a  score  or  so  of  the  lynchers  for  the  purpose 
of  hanging  thorn.  What  power  would  hang 
them?  Before  what  jury  could  they  be  con- 
victed? What  jail  would  hold  them  from 
their  friends,  who  would  surely  ride  from  all 
parts  to  rescue  them?    The  Federal  Govern- 
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uient  could  not  interfere  without  causing 
greater  and  more  serious  troubles  than  those 
with  which  our  land  is  already  wrestling. 
The  solution  of  our  difficulties  must  rest  with 
the  law-abiding  people  of  both  races  in  the 
South.  Here  again  the  negroes  need  to  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  Booker  T.  Washington 


in  co-operating  with  the  white  people  to  the 
end  that  the  crime  which  leads  to  lynching 
may  lie  put  down.  The  community  which 
commits  lawlessness,  of  course,  must  always 
suffer  from  its  own  deeds,  and  the  results 
that  come  home  to  it  are  the  whips  that  teach 
it  to  mend  its  ways. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The   Popular  Opinion  of  Washington. 


By  Otis  Kendall  Stuart. 


"  Qeueral  Washington  is  known  to  us,  and   Preradeut  Washington.    But  George  Washington  is  an  un- 
known man."— John  Bach  McMaster. 


Other  American  historical  scholars  may 
not  have  put  this  opinion  in  the  same  bold, 
antithetical  way  that  Professor  McMaster 
does,  but  the  recent  biographies  of  Wash- 
ington indicate  clearly  enough  that  they 
have  the  opinion.  When  I  first  read  the  bril- 
liant historian's  statements  they  appeared 
to  me  to  be  irreconcilable.  It  seemed  cer- 
tain that  if  we,  the  people,  had  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  General  and  the  President, 
we  must  also  have  an  approximately  true 
conception  of  the  man.  If  one  cannot 
speak,  still  less  can  one  act,  without  betray- 
ing one's  self.  My  own  idea  of  Washington 
was  based  chiefly  on  a  knowledge  of  his  mil- 
itarry  and  political  careers,  and  I  could  not 
see  that  the  reading  of  Sparks's  edition  of 
his  "  Letters  "  had  materially  modified  this 
idea.  If  it  had  not,  then  my  idea  ought  to 
be  identical  with  the  popular  idea,  provided 
that  was  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
General  and  the  President;  and  for  this  I 
was  willing  to  take  Professor  McMaster's 
word.  And  if  the  reading  of  the  "  Letters  " 
had  modified  my  idea  of  the  man,  then, 
if,  somehow,  I  could  get  hold  of  the  popu- 
lar idea,  I  should  be  able  to  verify  Professor 
McMaster's  statements. 

Accordingly,  during  several  years'  study 
of  the  life  of  Washington,  I  asked  a  large 
number  of  persons,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  to  give  me  their  opinions  of  the  man. 
I  made  no  attempt  to  select  individuals,  but 
took  them  as  they  came  along  in  the  course 
of  an  active  business  life,  aiming  to  get 
opinions  from. persons  in  as  many  different 
callings    as    possible.    Among    them    were 


school  children  and  college  students;  fac- 
tory girls  and  machinists  at  the  bench; 
bookkeepers,  clerks  and  merchants;  elec- 
tricians, drummers  and  insurance  agents; 
nurses,  school  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers  and 
ministers;  musicians,  artists  and  scholars; 
two  reporters  and  one  editor;  and  three 
Englishmen,  five  Germans,  one  Scotchman 
and  two  Japanese.  I  must  say  in  passing, 
that  the  Englishmen  and  the  Japanese,  of  all 
those  questioned,  had  the  most  exalted  idea 
of  our  first  President. 

At  the  start  I  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  getting  any  clear  idea  of  my  informants' 
conceptions  of  the  character  of  Washington, 
and  as  I  attributed  this  to  haziness  in  their 
minds,  I  began  to  think  Professor  McMas- 
ter might  be  right  after  all.  But  my  faith 
in  Saint  Paul's  doctrine,  "  By  their  works 
shall  ye  know  them,"  was  strong;  and  as 
time  went  on,  and  I  grew  more  expert  in 
putting  questions,  I  discovered  that  the  fault 
had  lain  chiefly  in  me.  I  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  methods  of  es- 
timating human  character— the  positive  and 
the  negative— that  Is,  you  can  say  a  man 
is  so  and  so,  or  you  can  say  he_  is  not  so  and 
so;  and  if  your  negative  conclusion  is  based 
upon  actual  facts,  it  may  be  as  sound  and 
suggestive  as  any  positive  conclusion.  Ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  that  the  popular 
opinion  of  Washington  has  been  formed  by 
the  negative  method,  and  that  it  is  based 
upon  actual  facts.  It  is,  therefore,  true  as 
far  as  it  goes;  and  it  goes  a  good  way.  Id 
other  words,  I  thoroughly  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  regard  George  Wash- 
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ington  as  having  beeu  about  the  kind  of  man 
he  actually  was.  Hence,  in  giving  the 
reader  some  glimpses  of  wl)at  I  found  this 
popular  idea  to  be,  T  have  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing tliat  I  am  taking  tlie  words  out  of  his 
mouth— tliat  he  would  say,  and  very  likely  al- 
ready has  said,  the  same  things  on  the  same 
subject.  But  something  will  be  gained  if  the 
method  by  which  this  opinion  has  been 
formed  can  be  illustrated. 

Not  one  of  all  the  persons  questioned  was 
willing  to  say  Washington  was  an  "  Aristo- 
crat," and  yet  almost  every  one  said  he  was 
not  a  "  Democrat."  These  are  the  facts 
upon  which  this  negative  opinion  was  gen- 
erally based:  Washington  was  born  of 
wealthy  parents,  who  were  members  of  the 
aristocratic  class  of  Virginia  planters;  and 
he  had,  therefore,  a  native  bias  toward 
aristocracy.  He  was  a  slave-holder.  He 
powdered  his  hair,  wore  black  velvet  clothes, 
knee  breeches  and  jeweled  buckles;  and  he 
drove  about  the  capital  in  a  coach-and-four. 
These  are  not  the  ways  of  a  "  Democrat." 
And  here  came  in  the  inevitable  yarn  about 
Jefferson,  in  his  top-boots,  a-saddle,  riding 
down  Chestnut  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  to 
Independence  Hall,  and  hitching  his  horse 
to  a  post  neatby,  while  he  went  in  to  take 
the  Presidential  oath  ! 

Then,  why  wasn't  Washington  an  "  Aris- 
tocrat ?  "  Because,  in  the  first  place,  other 
American  patriots  woi'e  the  knee  breeches, 
and  the  buckles,  and  all  that,  and  Wash- 
ington was  simply  following  the  fashions  of 
his  age;  in  the  next  place,  he  had  a  high 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  Presi- 
dent and  General,  and  he  knew  the  true 
value  of  display;  in  the  third  place,  he  made 
Knox,  the  Boston  bookseller,  and  Hajuilton. 
the  West  Indian  adventurer,  his  closest 
friends,  and  he  always  stopped  over  at  Wil- 
mington, on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  to  have 
a  quiet  chat  with  O'Flinn,  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary army  captain,  and  so  he  showed  he 
placed  merit  above  birth;  and,  finally,  he 
got  down  to  hard  pan  on  his  farm,  and 
icorked  with  his  hands.  You  cannot  convince 
an  American  that  a  man  who  works  with 
his  hands  is  an  "  Aristocrat  !  " 

Now,  a  body  can  have  an  idea  a  long 
time  without  ever  expressing  it  even  to  him- 
self; and    between    these    two    negatives- 


Washington  was  not  an  "  Aristocrat "  and 
not  a  "  Democrat  "—surely  there  lies  a  posi- 
tive—a positive  which,  probably,  the  ma- 
jority of  my  informants  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  express.  Aristocracy  is  old, 
but  democracy  is  new;  and  while  Wash- 
ington might  easily  have  been  such  an 
'•  Aristocrat "  as  we  sometimes  see  even  in 
America,  yet  he  could  not  have  been  such  a 
"  Democrat "  as  we  geuerallj'  see  noSv  even 
among  the  wealthiest  of  our  citizens.  What 
the  people  think  is  that  Washington  was  a 
thorough  man  of  his  time — an  eighteenth 
century  gentleman,  with  all  the  fine  instincts 
that    word  has  always  implied. 

Again,  almost  everybody  said  Washing- 
ton was  not  "affectionate;"  and  yet,  con- 
trary to  my  expectations,  they  said  he  was 
not  "cold."  "How,"  I  was  asked,  "could 
a  mau  be  cold  who  loved  the  excitement 
and  danger  of  battle  as  he  did  ?  "  When  he 
was  a  l)oy,  out  there  in  Great  Meadows,  he 
wanted  to  tight  a  thousand  French  regu- 
lars with  a  hundred  and  fifty  frontiersmen 
and  Indians  !  What  was  that  terrible  thing 
he  said  to  Lee,  in  his  passion  at  Monmouth  ? 
And  had  his  aide  not  dragged  him  from  the 
field  during  the  New  York  campaign,  would 
he  not  have  faced  the  whole  British  army 
single-handed  ?  Small  thanks,  too,  the  aide 
got  for  his  pains  !  And  what  his  cowardly 
soldiers  got  was  blows  with  his  naked 
sword  !  Only  men  of  passion  behave  that 
way;  and  passion  means  heat,  not  cold. 

Still,  the  people  think  Washington  was 
not  "affectionate;"  and  they  think  so  be- 
cause they  know  his  whole  life  was  spent 
in  doing  one  stern  duty  after  another,  which 
does  not  foster  sentiment.  It  seems  ridicu- 
lous to  recite  the  incidents  of  that  life.  I 
found  the  people  knew  them  almost  as  well 
as  the  scholars.  They  knew  that  he  left 
school  to  find  himself  dependent  upon  his 
mother,  and  that,  true  American  as  he  was. 
he  would  make  his  own  honest  living.  Those 
were  doubtful  and  dangerous  times,  but  the 
boy  plunged  into  the  wilderness  with  his 
surveyor's  chain,  nevertheless.  He  climbed 
mountains  and  swam  rivers  by  day,  and 
slept  under  the  stars  by  night,  while  wild 
beasts  and  human  enemies,  savage  and  civ- 
ilized, lurked  in  the  forests.  It  was  a  hard, 
rough  life',  and  It  must  have  been  very  sober- 
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ins:  to  a  boy  boru  aud  bred  as  Washington 
had  been.  Doubtless  it  had  its  compensa- 
tions—perhaps the  future  General  could 
have  had  no  better  schooling;  but  it  was 
not  calculated  to  awaken  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions. Even  the  pleasant  trip  to  the  Bar- 
badoes  was  undertaken  as  a  duty,  for  he 
went  to  accompany  his  brother  Lawrence, 
who  was  doomed  with  consumption.  Law- 
rence died  when  George  was  twenty-one. 
and  he  left  George  the  guardian  of  his 
daughter.  There  are  not  many  men  who 
will  trust  their  young  boy  brothers  .with 
so  great  a  responsibility.  But  there  was 
that  in  Washington  which,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  inspired  confidence.  Dinwiddle 
made  him  a  major  in  the  Virginia  forces, 
and  adjutant-general  of  the  "  Northern  Di- 
vision "  when  he  was  but  twenty -two;  and 
at  that  age  he  set  off,  with  Van  Braam  and 
Christopher  Gist,  on  the  famous  winter  trip 
to  French  Creek.  Everybody  knows  the 
result  of  that  trip.  Then,  a  year  later, 
came  Braddock's  defeat,  out  of  which  Wash- 
ington emerged  world-famous,  to  be  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Virginia 
military.  And  what  were  the  duties  of  that 
position  ?  Here  is  what  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  himself  says: 

"  I  have  been  posted,  then,  for  more  than 
twenty  months  past,  upon  our  cold  and  barren 
frontiers,  to  perform,  I  think  I  may  say,  im- 
possibilities— that  is,  to  protect  from  the  cruel 
incursions  of  a  crafty,  savage  enemy  a  hne  of 
inhabitants  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  extent  with  a  force  inadequate  to 
the  task." 

And  yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  people 
of  Virginia  seemed  to  think  he  performed 
that  task;  for  when,  after  the  war  was  over, 
he  arose  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  re- 
ply to  the  Speaker's  thanks  for  his  public 
services,  and  could  only  stand  there  blush- 
ing and  stammering,  the  Speaker  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  the  State  when  he  said:  "  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Washington,  your  modesty  equals 
your  valor,  aud  that  surpasses  the  power  of 
any  language  I  possess  1 "  . 

But  this  was  in  1759,  when  Washington 
was  twenty-seven,  and  when,  therefore,  his 
character  was  "set."  His  most  impres- 
sionable years  were  past,  and  no  man  ever 
led  a  more  UDS^nUmental  lite  than  he  did 


during  those  years.  The  period  that  fol- 
lowed is  the  one  I  found  the  people  know 
least  about.  But  who  does  know  much 
about  it  ?  We  know  the  surveys  he  made 
when  a  boy  stand  unciuestioned  to  this  day, 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  now  his 
brands  of  flour  were  their  own  guarantee. 
As  quite  a  number  of  my  informants  put  it, 
"  When  he  did  a  thing,  he  did  it  ! "  It  is 
uo  wonder  his  credit  was  "  Al,"  and  that  he 
made  money.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  his 
diaries,  journals  and  accounts  were  kept 
with  "  wonderful  exactness."  And  does  it 
modify  our  opinion  of  him  to  learn  that  he 
often  went  fox-hunting,  played  cards  on  the 
rainy  days,  or  soundly  thrashed  a  poacher 
who  threatened  him  with  a  gun  ? 

Not  only  did  I  find  that  where  the  people 
knew  the  General  and  the  President,  there 
also  they  knew  the  man,  but  I  found,  too, 
that  where  they  were  in  error  about  the 
man,  they  were  also  in  ignorance  about  the 
General  and  the  President.  In  truth,  some- 
times I  was  inclined  to  think  they  knew 
the  man  bettei*  than  they  knew  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  General  !  Only  a  few  of  my 
informants  considered  Washington  either  a 
"  great  "  statesman  or  a  "  great  "  captain. 
And  how  could  they  ?  Of  all  the  great  men 
of  history,  Washington  led  the  least 
"  showy "  life;  and  your  Fredericks  and 
Napoleons  depend  a  good  deal  upon  "  show  " 
for  their  reputations.  These  were  men  who 
did  a  vast  amount  of  talking,  too— especially 
about  themselves;  but  Washington  was  a 
silent  man.  Besides,  generalship  and  states- 
manship are  technical  subjects,  "  caviare  to 
the  general."  The  people  can  feel  the 
weight  of  Washington's  genius  and  charac- 
ter, without  being  able  to  point  out  any  one 
thing,  or  any  series  of  things,  done  or 
written,  which  prove  his  "  greatness."  Ask 
the  first  person  you  see  if  Washington  was 
a  great  general,  and  it  is  a  question  what 
the  answer  will  be.  Ask  if  he  was  a  great 
statesman,  and  it  is  two  to  one  the  answer 
will  be  "  No."  But  ask  if  he  was  a  great 
man,  and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  the  re- 
sponse will  be  an  unhesitating  "  Yes  ! "  I 
have  asked  this  question  hundreds  of  times, 
and  I  have  yet  to  receive  the  opposite  reply. 
The  fact  is,  the  people  never  think'  of  con- 
sidering   Washington    as   a    mere    military 
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strategist  or  as  a  mere  political  leader.  Tlie 
Trenton  campaign,  for  example,  which 
Ifroderlck  the  Great  said  was  the  "  greatest 
of  the  age,"  and  by  which  the  Revolution 
was  saved;  and  the  masterly  handling  of 
Prance,  by  which  an  almost  surely  fatal  war 
was  averted— these  are  merely  incidents  in 
his  career;  enough,  perhaps,  to  make  the 
fame  of  other  men,  but  not  especially  re- 
markable acts  in  Washington's  life.  What 
does  it  signify  to  us,  then,  that  Pitt  was 
a  greater  statesman.  Napoleon  a  greater  cap- 
tain, or  Hamilton  a  greater  financier — if 
they  really  were  ?  Perhaps,  if  we  had  noth- 
ing but  his  military  career,  or  nothing  but 
his  political  career,  to  judge  by,  our  opin- 
ions might  be  different.  But  Washington 
had  a  work  to  do  which  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  generalship,  statesmanship  and  the 
gifts  of  the  financier.  And  he  did  that  work. 
This  is  precisely  the  point  so  far  as  the 
American  people  are  concerned.  There 
is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  In  this 
country  a  brilliant  argument  makes  the 
reputation  of  a  lawyer,  a  skillful  operation 
the  fortune  of  a  surgeon.  For  we  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  doctrine  that  "  if  you 
do  the  thing,  you  have  the  power;  "  and  we 
have  measured  tlie  man  by  the  size  of  the 
job  he  did.  There  is  one  man,  at  least,  who 
can  think  of  no  better  gauge. 

The  people  know  that  George  Washington 
led  a  wholesome,  manly,  sweet  private  life; 
and,  therefore,  they  say  he  was  a  "  good " 
man— a  (jchIIcvkdi  in  the  fine,  true  sense  of 
that  word.  It  is  apparent,  too,  tliat  he  al- 
ways knew  wliat  he  wanted,  and  saw  clear- 
ly how  to  get  it;  and  hence  they  say  he  was 
a  "  thinking "  man.  Then,  because  he  got 
results  from  his  work,  they  say  he  was  a 
"  practical  "  man.  Next,  they  see  he  kept  on 
working  in  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  diffi- 
culties and  the  most  trying  rebuffs,  and  so 
they  argue  he  was  a  "  persistent "  man— 
one  who  could  wring  final  success  out  of 
apparent  defeat.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  he  was  "  brave,"  physically  and 
morally;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
M-as  a  "  broad "  man,  for  he  constantly 
looked  on  all  sides  of  a  question,  and 
handled  many  different  things  successfully, 
from  a  surveyor's  quadrant  to  a  nation. 
Again,    his   record   shows   lie   had   the   high 


gift  of  weighing  men  and  issues  accurately, 
and  so  we  consider  he  was  a  "  well-bal- 
anced "  man— a  man  whose  judgments  were 
as  sound  as  they  were  just.  Picture,  then,  this 
good,  thinking,  practical,  persistent,  brave, 
broad,  well-balanced  man  in  his  theater  of 
action— in  the  high-strung  years  prior  to 
1770  and  during  the  weary,  oscillating  Rev- 
olution, and  in  the  "  Critical  Period  "  which 
followed  that;  and,  finally,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  its  birth-throes,  like  an  or- 
dered universe  issuing  out  of  the  original, 
formless  chaos.  Can  we  conceive  of  a 
grander,  a  more  heroic  picture  ?  That 
whole  glorious  time  was  the  very  antipodes 
of  iconoclastic.  There  is  no  other  period  of 
equal  length  in  the  history  of  the  world  dur- 
ing which  as  great  a  constructive  work  was 
done;  and  the  work  has  not  only  endured 
to  this  day,  but  its  enduring  qualities  seem 
to  ripen  and  unfold  with  the  passing  years. 
The  men  who  did  that  work  were  builders; 
and  Washington  was  the  master-builder  of 
them   all. 

Talk  to  us  about  knowing  the  General  and 
the  President,  and  not  knowing  the  man  ! 
Why,  in  every  movement  of  his  band  of  im- 
mortal heroes— the  Continental  Army — we 
see  inoix  than  the  mere  General;  and  in 
every  otticial  act  of  those  first  eight  years 
of  our  national  life  we  see  more  than  the 
mere  President.  Sweet  and  wholesome  as 
Washington's  private  life  was,  it  was  not 
as  divinely  pure  as  his  political  ambition; 
and  his  political  ambition  was  no  whit  purer 
than  his  political  life.  In  that  life  we  see 
rigid  integrity  blended  with  devoted  pa- 
triotism, rooted  like  the  oak.  Wo  see  his 
grand  moral  "  grip."  We  see  his  profound, 
almost  propheLic  insight  into  public  affairs. 
For  Wasliington  was  tlie  leader  of 
leaders— the  one  man  of  them  who  never 
despaired,  never  faltered;  who  always  kept 
the  final  result  in  view,  and  woi-ked  every 
waking  hour  for  that  result;  who  pledged 
liis  private  fortune  for  it.  and  who  forced 
and  bent  his  private  enterprises  to  assist 
in  achieving  it.  And  for  what  ?  Oh,  what 
a  world  of  suggestion  lies  in  that  question  ! 
For  what?  There  is  the  full-blown  flower 
of  citizenship— the  type,  the  ideal  of  what 
we  ourselves  would  wish  to  be  I 
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The  assemblage  of  the  distinguished  body 
of  men  at  The  Hague,  representing  as  they 
do  the  great  civilized  States  of  the  world,  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  recurrence  of 
war  and  of  the  evils  arising  therefrom,  <?alls 
attention  anew  to  matters  which  have  awak- 
ened discussion  periodically  from  leading 
humanitarians  and  publicists  in  most  coun- 
tries and  ages. 

I  think  I  am  within  reasonable  limits  when 
I  say  that  no  country  in  the  world,  consider- 
.  ing  its  comparatively  short  existence  as  a 
State,  has  contributed  more  toward  the  miti- 
gation of  the  severity  of  war  than  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
history  we  did  this  by  our  aggressive  action 
and  forcible  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  and  neutral  property,  thus 
limiting  the  range  of  belligerent  operations 
and  consequent  damage  in  naval  warfare. 

In  the  advocacy  and  practice  of  arbitration 
as  a  substitute  for  hostilities  we  have  led 
the  world;  while  in  the  formulating  and  pro- 
mulgation of  practical  measures  and  rules 
for  land  warfare  we  have  given  an  example 
alike  creditable  to  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  been  concerned  in  drawing  up  the 
rules  and  to  our  Government  in  authorizing 
their  promulgation  and  enforcement.  The 
distinguished  German  publicist  Bluntschli 
says  that  of  the  various  modern  acts  and 
movements  that  have  tended  to  ameliorate 
the  evils  of  war,  the  promulgation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  instructions  for  the 
government  of  its  armies  in  the  field,  drawn 
up  principally  by  the  late  P'rancis  Lieber, 
LL.D.,  and  issued  in  1863  by  direction  of 
President  Lincoln  as  General  Order  No.  100, 
was  among  the  first  and  most  remarkable. 

These  instructions,  tho  now  needing  revision 
in  some  details  in  order  'to  keep  abreast  of 
the  advancing  and  humane  spirit  of  the 
times,  are  still  in  substantial  accord  with  the 
rules  of  international  law  upon  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal  and  form  the  acknowl- 
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edged  basis  of  various  formulated  works, 
codes  and  instructions  issued  by  both  writers 
and  governments  of  several  European  States, 
as  well  as  by  associated  bodies  of  jurists 
voluntarily  formed  for  the  reform  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  practice  of  international 
law. 

The  Conference  of  Paris  in  1856  with  its  re- 
sultant declaration  of  the  same  year;  the  in- 
structions just  referred  to  issued  in  1863;  the 
Geneva  conventions  of  1864  and  1868;  and 
the  conferences  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1868, 
and  of  Brussels  in  1874,  may  be  said  to  form 
epochs  in  the  modern  history  of  the  efforts 
for  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  and  cruelty 
arising  from  war.  These  conventions  and 
conferences  may  not  all  have  resulted  in 
tangible  and  permanent  agreements,  but  they 
represent  the  advance  of  public  opinion  in  its 
tendencies  to  restrict  the  evils  of  war  in 
many  directions. 

The  efforts  of  the  early  writers  upon  the 
laws  propQsed  for  nations,  known  of  late 
years  as  international  law,  such  as  Grotius 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Vattel  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  led  to  a  very  material 
diminution  of  these  evils  and  sufferings, 
while  of  later  years  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  Drs.  Whewell  and  Woolsey  have  not  been 
without  their  effect.  Whewell,  who  founded 
the  chair  of  international  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  England,  enjoined  Its 
occupant,  in  his  will  and  accompanying  regu- 
lations, to  make  it  his  aim  in  all  parts  of  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  to  lay  down  such 
rules  and  to  suggest  such  measures  as  might 
tend  to  diminish  the  evils  of  war  and  finally 
to  extinguish  war  among  nations. 

In  the  unpublished  manual  prepared  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  officers  of  the 
Queen's  service,  the  general  object  of  war  is 
stated  to  be,  politically  speaking,  the  redress 
of  a  national  injury  by  means  of  force.  From 
a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  further  stated 
the  object  of  war  is  the  procuring  of  a  com- 
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plete  submission  of  the  enemy  at  tlie  earliest 
possible  period,  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  men  and  money. 

These  statements  or  definitions  of  legiti- 
mate warfare,  from  a  political  and  military 
point  of  view,  may  be  accepted  as  proper  and 
correct,  and  the  elements  entering  into  war, 
of  time,  men  and  money,  must  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  and  an  avoidance  should  be 
made  of  an  improper  sentimentality  which 
would  lead  to"  measures  that,  while  affording 
localized  or  temporary  relief  to  the  stress  of 
war,  yet  cause  further  and  undue  prolonga- 
tion of  war  with  its  constantly  attendant 
suffering.  Governmental  weakness  and  lax 
military  discipline  are  evils  to  be  guarded 
against,  both  as  State  policy  and,  still  more, 
as  tending  to  prolong  war  and  increase  its 
evils. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  which  is 
now  virtually  adopted  by  all  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world,  exempts  from  seizure  in 
war-time  certain  projjerty  afloat  of  neutrals 
or  carried  by  neutral  vessels  and  hence  re- 
lieves, to  that  extent,  the  pressure  upon  in- 
nocent property  without  sacrificing  a  war 
power  that  is  effective.  The  complications 
arising  from  the  questions  of  neutral  goods 
in  an  enemy's  ship  and  enemy's  goods  in 
neutral  ships  has  been  always  vexatious, 
both  to  the  belligerents  and  to  the  neutrals 
concerned.  Not  that  I  would  eliminate  the 
pressure  upon  capital  in  such  matters  K 
effectively  made.  Life  is  much  more  valuable 
than  property,  but  the  pressure  upon  prop- 
erty, either  in  the  shape  of  lilgh  taxes  or  con- 
fiscation, has  historically  proven  to  be  more 
efficient  in  stopping  wal'  than  killing  and 
maiming.  The  late  Prof.  Henry  Fawcett 
says  of  this,  that  "  War  will  be  rendered  less 
frequent  if  a  whole  nation  is  made  to  feel  its 
terrible  consequences,  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing all  tlie  horrors  in  the  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sajids  of  helpless  victims  who  may  be  mar- 
shaled at  the  caprice  of  a  despot."  It  has 
been  generally  stated  that  the  proposition  for 
the  conference  at  The  Hague  itself  resulted 
more  from  the  enormous  cost  of  war  and  its 
preparation  in  money  than  from  any  great 
solicitude  for  human  life. 

The  most  humanizing  effect  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  is,  however,  its  provision  for 
the  abolition  of  privateering,  a  method  of 


warfare  afloat  which,  without  close  govern- 
mental supervision,  degenerates  into  illegiti- 
mate and  often  plundering  operations  of  an 
indiscriminate  nature. 

To  the  virtual  abolition  of  privateering,  the 
United  States  has  added  within  the  last  year 
the  abolition  of  prize  and  bounty  money,  thus 
relieving  from  its  military  services  the  link- 
ing of  personal  pecuniary  profit  with  military 
or  naval  capture  and  success.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Confederate  cruiser  "  Alabama  " 
during  the  Civil  War  shows  that  the  paraly- 
sis and  destruction  of  an  enemy's  shipping 
and  carrying  trade  can  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully without  this  element  of  personal 
gain,  as  Semmes,  in  his  operations,  had 
neither  the  expectation  nor  the  realization  of 
prize  money. 

One  of  the  most  marked  advances  in  the 
mitigation  of  human  suffering  attendant 
upon  war  was  made  by  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  armies  in  the  field. 
The  rules  of  this  convention  have  been 
adopted  by  all  of  the  important  civilized 
States  of  the  world,  including  Japan,  so  that 
they  now  may  be  considered  as  coming  with- 
in the  sanction  and  authority  of  international 
law.  The  working  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion, which  provides  among  other  things  for 
the  safety  of  those  who  voluntarily  attend 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  either  or  both  bel- 
ligerents, is  more  commonly  known,  from  its 
badges,  as  the  Red  Cross  regulations  and 
operations.  Turkey  and  Japan  having 
adopted  these  regulations  and  being  non- 
Cliristian  countries,  another  badge  in  addi- 
tion to,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  the  red  cross  is 
proposed  for  general  use. 

The  conditions  of  modern  naval  warfare 
require  other  regulations  beyond  those 
adopted  in  1804  at  Geneva.  Such  regulations 
were  drawn  up  at  a  conference  held  in 
Geneva  in  1SU8.  As  they  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  various  civilized  countries  of 
the  world,  thoy  have  not,  as  yet,  binding 
effect  upon  any;  but  they  are  one  of  the  sub- 
jects proposed  lo  be  dealt  with  by  The  Hague 
conference  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  at 
this  moment  under  discussion.  These  ar- 
ticles are  both  humane  and  practicable,  and 
with  some  slight  changes  to  guard  against 
abuse,  they  can  be  put  in  force  without  detri- 
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ment  to  the  proper  rights  of  the  belligerent 
parties. 

Diiriug  our  late  war  with  Spain,  the  minis- 
ter from  Switzerland  accredited  to  the 
United  States  proposed  to  our  Government 
the  adoption  of  these  additional  articles  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  case  similar  action  was  taken 
bj-  Spain.  This  proposal  was  acceded  to  by 
both  countries,  and  these  articles  were  thus 
in  force  as  a  modus  vivendi  during  the  entire 
war.  The  ambulance-ship  "  Solace  "  was 
fitted  out  in  accordance  with  that  modus 
Vivendi,  by  direction  of  Secretary  Long,  and 
was  the  first  Government  vessel  of  any  na- 
tion, .so  far  as  I  know,  fitted  and  equipped 
under  the  terms  of  these  additional  articles 
of  the  Geneva  convention.  In  General  Order 
No.  487  of  the  Navy  Department,  dated 
April  27th,  IS'JS,  it  was  especially  provided 
that  no  guns,  ammunition,  or  articles  con- 
traband of  war,  except  coal  or  stores  neces- 
sary for  the  movement  of  the  vessel,  should 
be  placed  on  board;  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  vessel  should  not  be  used  for  the  carriage 
of  dispatches  or  of  oflicers  or  men  not  dis- 
abled, other  than  those  belonging  to  the  med- 
ical department.  The  great  desirability  of 
a  ship  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  an  ambulance 
in  the  carriage  of  the  sick  and  wounded  from 
the  crowded  battle  ships  to  better  treatment 
afloat  and  ashore  can  readily  be  recognized, 
and  the  creditable  example  thus  shown  by 
Spain  and  the  United  States  during  the  late 
war  should  be  permanently  extended  by  the 
action  of  the  present  conference  at  The 
Hague  so  as  to  include  all  nations. 

The  proposal  of  M.  Landry  to  utilize  pleas- 
ure yachts  of  sufliclent  size  in  time  of  war  as 
ambulance  vessels  to  accompany  fighting  de- 
tachments of  vessels  or  fleets  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent one  and,  with  accompanying  restric- 
tions against  the  use  of  such  vessels  for  dis- 
patch or  scouting  purposes,  entirely  feasible. 

In  18G8  a  conference  was  held  in  St.  Peters- 
burg which  resulted  in  an  engagement 
among  the  European  States  not  to  use  ex- 
plosive bullets  under  fourteen  ounces  of 
weight.  The  importance  of  this  agreement 
has  been  diminished  by  the  invention  and  use 
of  flattened  bullets,  and  of  leaden  bullets  of 
small  calibre  tipped  or  cased  with  hard 
metal.  It  is  hoped  that  proper  changes  can 
be  made  that  will,  without  affecting  the  stop- 


ping power  of  bullets,  prevent  all  mutilation 
and  unnecessary  suffering.  This  matter  also 
is  at  present  under  consideration  at  The 
Hague.  " 

The  detailed  proposals  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  made  known  by  Count  Muravieff  in 
a  circular  letter  last  January,  proposed, 
among  other  things,  the  prohibition  of  new 
high  explosives,  of  submarine  boats,  of  ves- 
sels for  ramming  purposes  alone,  and  of  the 
use  of  explosives  dropped  from  balloons. 
These  methods  of  warfare  and  others  likely 
to  be  invented  are  objected  to  on  account  of 
the  greater  loss  of  life  involved  rather  than 
on  account  of  the  pain  or  snffering  involved. 
As  the  object  of  warfare  Is  to  gain  results 
by  such  loss  of  life,  or  by  the  fear  of  such 
loss  and  disaster,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
or  logical  to  forbid  such  things.  The  moral 
influence  of  such  weapons  is  more  wide- 
reaching  than  the  actual  effect,  and  one  has 
only  to  study  the  history  of  naval  warfare  to 
be  impressed  with  the  effectiveness,  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  upon  the  action  and  morale  of 
naval  forces  that  arises  from  the  fear  of  tor- 
pedoes,  rams  and  submarine  mines.  Modern 
naval  warfare,  in  the  face  of  the  invention 
of  so  many  death-dealing  appliances,  cer- 
tainly does  not  prove  in  fact  to  be  so  fatal  a 
matter  to  the  victor  or  to  those  whose  retreat 
is  well  conducted,  as  many  have  prophesied. 
It  is  the  defeated  who,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  warfare,  suffer  great  losses  when  not 
protected  by  discipline  and  orderly  move- 
ments. Much,  very  much,  loss  of  life  is  oc- 
casioned in  stampedes  and  routs  by  proper 
cavalry  ;ittack,  but  the  abolition  of  the  use 
of  cavalry  is  not  proposed  by  any  writer 
upon  these  subjects.  Skill  and  proper  avoid- 
ance neutralizes  the  actual  effect  of  many 
new  appliances. 

The  extension  of  the  additional  articles  of 
Geneva  to  cover  shipwrecked  and  abandoned 
seamen  of  either  belligerent  is  but  proper; 
and  neutral  vessels  carrying  them  to  a  place 
of  refuge  should  be  exempt  from  the  penal- 
ties of  seizure  or  confiscation.  In  1855,  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War,  a  Bremen  ship  was 
condemned  by  an  English  prize  court  for 
carrying  a  party  of  shipwrecked  Russian 
oflicers  and  seamen  from  a  Japanese  to  a 
Russian  harbor.  Such  rulings  naturally  dis- 
courage ordinary  acts  of  humanity,  or  pre- 
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V6lit  the  offer  of  material  assistance  to  those 
in  distress. 

The  matter  of  bombardments,  or  the  levy- 
ing of  ransoms  in  lieu  of  bombardments,  of 
open  and  undefended  seacoast  towns,  tho 
favored  by  many  French  writers,  is  against 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  such  operations  are 
not  likely  to  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
result  of  the  war  while  causing  needless  suf- 
fering and  destruction.  A  rule  forbidding 
such  operations  was  one  of  those  proposed  in 
the  code  recommended  by  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law  in  1880.  A  somewhat  sim- 
ilar question  is  that  of  the  reduction  of  a  for- 
tified town  by  an  attack  confined  to  the  de- 
struction of  its  residential  portion  alone. 
This  is  hardly  in  accord  with  the  humane 
spirit  of  the  age  or  justified  by  the  results. 
Cases  of  this  nature  might  easily  have  arisen 
in  Cuba  or  Spain,  if  some  of  the  operations 
proposed  for  the  navy  alone  had  been  under- 
taken. 


In  conclusion  then  let  us  hope  that  what- 
ever else  may  be  done  at  The  Hague,  that  the 
position  of  the  articles  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention of  1804  be  strengthened  and  those  of 
1808  concerning  naval  warfare  be  adopted. 
Notwithstanding  the  reactionary  mode  of 
warfare  shown  in  the  Franco-German  war 
by  both  belligerents,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  progress  toward  better  methods  is 
continuous. 

Especially  is  this  evident  Avhen  we  consider 
that  in  the  vaunted  days  of  chivalry  it  was 
the  custom  to  execute  captives  in  sight  of  be- 
sieged towns,  to  kill  in  cold  blood  the  garri- 
sons of  besieged  towns  that  defended  them- 
selves bravely,  and  to  hang  all  who  at- 
tempted to  succor  besieged  places.  The 
attitude  of  our  navy  alone  toward  its  de- 
feated foemen  at  Santiago  presented  a  far 
different  mode  of  warfare,  which  was  alike 
honorable  to  our  country  and  to  the  ad- 
vanced humanity  of  the  times. 

Newport,  R.   I. 


Our  London   Letter. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.   P. 


I  AM  dictating  this  letter,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  write  it.  When  those  who  read  it 
realize  in  their  imaginations  the  conditions 
of  my  life  at  this  moment  they  will  under- 
stand why  I  am  obliged  to  address  jny 
friends  with  tho  aid  of  another  hand.    I  am 


Southwark  which  I  entered  for  tlie  first  time 
a  week  ago,  but  which  I  have  not  seen  since 
the  morning  after  I  entered  it.  On  that  morn- 
ing I  was  successfully  operated  upon  by  Dr. 
^Malcolm  JMcIIai-dy,  and  since  that  morning 
I  have  lain  in  bandaged  darkness,  waiting  on 


lying  at  tliis  moment  in  a  large,  cool,  blank-     the  slow  process  of  recovery.    The  process  at 


walled  room  that  might  be  the  cell  of  an  an- 
chorite, the  studj^  of  some  austere  scholar,  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  dungeon  of  some  es- 
teemed and  estimable  prisoner  of  state. 
Smooth,  high  walls  of  a  calm,  dull,  neutral 
color  shut  me  in;  a  narrow  bed  is  my  king- 
dom; behind  my  head  a  large  window  lets 
in  light  and  air  and  the  never-ending  roar 
essential  to  the  meeting  of  many  great  Lon- 


least  is  not  tmintercsting.  It  has  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  novel  experience.  The  enforced  in- 
action, the  strange  obscurity,  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  body  and  will,  are  unlike 
anything  I  have  known  before,  and  as  such 
have  at  least  thei"  curiosity  if  not  their 
charm  to  one  whose  business  in  life  has  so 
largely  been  the  business  of  curious  observa- 
tion.   And   my   prison   is   made  exceedingly 


don  highways.  Of  what  I  spoak  I  speak  for  the     pleasant  to  me.    Kind  nurses,  soft  of  voice 


most  part  from  memory.  The  multitudinous 
noises  are  with  me  ever  present  to  my  con- 
sciousness; but  of  tlie  room  itself,  its  color 
and  condition,  I  speak  as  I  might  speak  of 
Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  from  memory. 
For  it  is  a  room  in  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital  in 


and  exquisitely  delicate  of  touch,  minister  to 
me;  my  daughter  and  son  relieve  guard— for 
so  far  I  am  allowed  but  one  visitor  at  a  time 
—in  sitting  by  me  and  reading  to  me;  friends 
write  to  me  and  send  me  flowers  and  wish 
me  the  kindest  of  kind  wishes.     Even  if  the 
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(oiulil  ions  woro  k'ss  pleasant,  dullness  or  de- 
l)ressiou  would  be  well-nlsli  inipossil)le  to 
any  one  in  the  hands  of  Malcolm  MoIIardy. 
A  si)lendid  clieerfnlness,  a  ceaseless  wi(,  a 
How  of  kindliness  and  sood  spirits  that  is 
tonic  and  invipn-atin.LT,  inai<e  his  presence  in 
such  a  sick-room  as  mine  the  best  of  restora- 
tives. I  am  soin^-  well.  I  am  told,  and  I  am 
jilad  and  thankful  to  hear  it.  I  shall  certain- 
ly earry  away  tlie  most  .uratefnl  recollections 
of  my  stay  in  ;i  liisltiric  spot.  Yes,  a  historic 
s])ot.  The  Itoyal  Eye  Hospital  is  situated  in 
St.  (leorge"s-in-the-Fields,  Sonthwark;  and  in 
St.  Georije's-in-thc- Fields,  something?  more 
than  a  hundred  years  a.^o.  the  wild  mob  that 
wore  the  blue  cockades  of  I.ord  (leorge  Gor- 
don seethed  and  raved.  A  wliite  obelisk  that 
dates  from  the  rei,i;u  of  (ieorj^e  the  Third 
stands  in  tlie  cross- ways  .I'ust  outside  the  hos- 
pital door  and  recalls  to  my  mind  those  rail- 
ings which  still  stand  in  I?owlins?  Green  in 
New  York  and  which  once  encircled  a  statue 
of  tlijit  unwise,  unliappy  king.  I  have  been 
Iinsy  Willi  George  the  Third  of  late  and 
tlunking  much  of  him  and  of  his  time  and  of 
tlie  men  who  made  his  time  famous,  and 
from  St.  George's-in-the-Fields  my  thonolits 
go  xi'vy  naturally  to  Bowling  Green. 

^\■ilile  I  have  b(>en  lying  here,  darkened 
and  inert.  [  liave  heard  with  great  regret  of 
the  death  of  two  men,  two  friends  of  mine, 
two  very  remarkable  j)ul>lic  figures,  one  an 
Englishman,  the  oilier  an  American.  Eng- 
lisli  politics.  Englisji  .iournalism,  English 
public  life  lose  much  in  losing  Dr.  Wallace, 
who  died  but  a  few  days  ;igo  as  Chatham 
died,  almost  on  the  very  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  England  and  America  alike 
will  miss  and  .nlike  regret  the  familiar  form 
of  Augustin  Daly.  Dr.  Wallace  was  a  very 
remarkable  man  who  had  lived  a  very  odd, 
remarkable  life.  He  was  a  brilliant  talker  ia 
private,  a  brilliant  siieaker  in  pulilic.  He 
had  pl.'iyed  many  parts  in  his  life  and  been 
conspicuous  in  all  of  them.  He  began  as  a 
preacher,  who  became  a  very  popular  preach- 
er in  Edinburgh.  Then  he  succeeded  a  very 
alile  man.  Iliissel,  as  editor  of  tiio  great  Edin- 
burgh paper,  the  Scolsmati.  After  a  while  he 
left  journalism  and  turned  to  the  bar,  and 
succeeded  at  the  bar  as  he  succeeded  else- 
where. Then  he  became  a  lecturer,  and  inev- 
itably a  very  popular  lecturer.     A  course  of 


lectures  was  almost  delivered  in  America;  It 
was  inlernipted  by  an  accideiil,  and  America 
lost  the  knowledge  of  a  very  witty,  fluent, 
really  elo(iuent  man.  At  last  h(>  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  .■iiid  rapidly  earned  dis- 
tiuclion  tliere,  not  merely  as  a  (dever  speaker, 
but  as  a  clever  debater.  lie  was  one  of  those 
I'are  sjiejikers  wliose  How  of  argument  is  ac- 
tually bettered  by  inferruiition.  An  example 
of  this  comes  into  my  mind  as  I  dictate.  He 
^\•as  addr(>ssing  the  House  of  ('onimons  on 
some  question  of  inade(iuate  ministerial  con- 
cession to  some  popular  demand.  A  sup- 
porter of  the  Government  interrupted  him 
l)y  c;illing  out  the  famili.'ir  (juesrion,  "Isn't 
lialf  a  loaf  better  than  no  bread?"  "  Y'es," 
\\allace  retorted  prom])tly,  "but  is  half  a 
watch  better  than  no  chronometer?"  and 
amid  the  d(>lighted  lau.ghter  of  both  sides 
of  ilie  House  he  went  on  with  his  address. 
Now  he  is  gone  the  House  of  Commons  has 
lost  a  characteristic  figure.  Wallace  was  an 
ecc(>n)ric  man  as  well  as  a  gifted  man,  but  in 
the  lieauliful.  tender  words  of  Johnson  about 
(loldsmith.  "  he  is  so  no  more."  In  the  death 
of  my  other  friend,  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  the 
dramatic  art  of  two  worlds  has  lost  a  very 
true  friend  and  loyal  servant.  Few  men 
ever  labored  more  earn(\stly  or  more  success- 
fully to  elevate  the  sta.ge  and  to  make  it  a 
vehicle  for  good  as  well  as  for  pleasure.  It 
will  not  be  easy  soon  to  fill  the  exact  and 
peculiar  place  he  held  in  the  public  mind  in 
England  as  well  as  on  your  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, 

London  is  very  busy,  and  very  rightly  and 
wisely  busy  just  now  in  doing  homage  to  a 
most  illustrious  American.  The  name  of 
Mark  Twain  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
name  in  London  at  this  moment.  Long  ago 
we  learned  to  laugh  whenever  he  chose  to 
bid  us  laugh;  it  was  later  when  we  came  to 
learn  how  much  of  immortal  beauty  and 
courage  and  tender  pity  lay  behind  the  laugh- 
ter. To-day  Mark  Twain  is  deservedly 
among  the  most  honored  and  the  best-be- 
loved of  living  writers.  He  has  done  what 
Dickens  did;  he  has  taught  men  the  antique 
truths,  the  splendid  virtues,  and  has  taught 
them  Ni'tli  smiling  lips.  And  the  admirable 
example  of  his  life,  that  high  nobility  of 
conduct  which  associates  him  with  the  he- 
roic unselfishness  and  exalted  honor  of  Sir 
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Walter  Scott,  have  doue  much  to  endear  the 
admirable  man  to  a  world  that  already  loved 
the  admh-able  writer.  So  London  is  ea^er 
to  do  him  honor  to-day  with  banquet  after 
banquet  and  applause  upon  applause,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  few  regrets  of  my  sojourn  here 
in  Southwark  that  I  have  been  able  to  talce 
no  part  in  the  welcome  and  the  applause.  So 
I  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  dinner 
given  by  the  Whitefriars  Club,  over  which 
Poulteney  Bigelow  presided  and  where 
Chauncey  Depew  spoke    and    where    Mark 


Twain  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health 
made,  as  I  am  told,  one  of  the  wittiest 
speeches  that  ever  came  from  those  witty 
lips.  I  was  '•  in  another  place,"  as  they  say 
in  the  ilouse  of  Commons  when  they  wish 
to  refer  to  the  Ilouse  of  Lords.  But  I  was 
there  in  spirit,  and  my  name  was  represented 
there,  and  I  am  glad  with  all  my  heai-t  to 
think  that  Mark  Twain  need  have  no  doubt 
of  the  admiration  and  the  love  we  all  have 
for  him  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

London,  England. 


The  Twenty-One  Club. 

By  May  Mc Henry. 


On  Old  Man  .John  Barton's  eightieth  birth- 
day there  was  a  family  reunion  at  Tlie 
Homestead.  The  Bartons  are  nxmierous  and 
clannish,  consequently  they  gathered  in 
strong  force  at  the  big,  square  white  house 
on  the  site  where  their  great-grandfather, 
John  Barton,  built  the  first  log  cabin  north 
of  the  Wishshinky. 

F'amily  reunions  are  nothing  uncommon 
with  the  Bartons,  but  there  were  features 
that  distinguished  this  party  from  other  af- 
fairs of  tlie  kind.  For  one  thing,  it  was  Old 
Man  John's  first  and  last  eightieth  birthday. 
Tlien  all  the  John  Bartons  were  present. 
John  is  a  good,  solid,  sensible  name,  and  the 
Bartons  r.ither  like  it;  there  is  Old  Man 
John,  and  John  Junior,  and  John  third,  and 
Little  John,  and  Johnny  K.,  and  Danville 
Jolin,  and  John  the  Blacksmith,  not  to  men- 
tion John  Barton  Todd  and  young  Johnny 
K.  Barton  Morton.  But  the  great  distin- 
guishmg  feature  of  the  party  was  the  found- 
ing of  the  Twenty-One  Club. 

Old  Man  John  was  interested  and  moved 
when  he  counted  up  and  found  there  w^ere 
nine  young  men  of  the  Barton  family  who 
would  attain  their  majority  before  the  year 
was  out. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Easter  vacation, 
and  all  of  the  nine  happened  to  be  at  The 
Homestead  birthday  party.  They  were  gath- 
ered into  the  big  parlor— three  young  farm- 
ers, a  Harvard  junior,  a  medical  student,  a 
law  student,  a  musician,  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator and  a  drug  clerk— all  trying  to  look  dig- 


nified and  unconscious  as  grandfathers, 
uncles,  cousins  slapped  them  on  the  back 
ami  called  them  fine  young  roosters,  and 
joked  about  beardless  cheeks  and  mustaches 
like  the  down  of  a  half-fledged  pigeon. 

•■  Nine  new  votes  for  the  straight  Demo- 
cratic-ticket !  "  said  John  Junior,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature.  "  That 
ought  to  turn  the  scale  in  Christopher  Coun- 
ty next  fall." 

•'  I  tell  you  it  makes  the  old  man's  heart 
big  with  pride  to  see  so  many  fine  young 
shoots  around  the  parent  tree,"  said  Old  Man 
John  in  his  loud,  hearty  tones.  "  The  older 
generation  is  nothing  but  half-dead  branches 
hanging  on  until  a  gust  of  wind  snaps  them 
oft';  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  there  is 
plenty  of  sound,  sappy,  heart-whole  Barton 
timber  coming  on— good  American  timber, 
too,  the  sort  the  Government  needs  for 
props."  Old  Man  John  had  been  a  lumber- 
man in  his  day,  .so  he  used  a  lumberman's 
figures. 

They  were  talking  in  that  way,  guying, 
flattering  and  applauding  the  foolish-looking 
young  men,  when  a  pretty,  brown-haired 
girl  stood  beside  Old  Man  John's  chair,  her 
eyes  bright  and  saucy.     - 

"  I,  too.  will  be  twenty-one  soon,  grand- 
father," she  cried  gayly.  "  Next  Fourth  of 
July,  the  nation's  birthday.  Why  do  you  not 
call  me  a  promising  young  sapling?— a  birch 
sapling?  " 

The  old  man  squeezed  the  plump  little 
hand  of  the  merry  young  schoolma'am.  his 
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favorite  grandchild,  and  told  her  she  was  a 
moss  rose,  a  honeysuckle  and  a  rare  white 
lily.  The  boys,  relieved  to  And  themselves 
no  loug:er  the  center  of  interest,  laughed 
teazingly  and  told  their  cousin  she  was  only 
a  girl  and  had  better  pass  herself  off  as  a 
minor  as  long  as  she  could— her  coming  of 
age  amounted  to  nothing,  for  she  would 
have  no  vote  any  way;  she  could  never  be  an 
American  sovereign  and  help  rule  ninety 
millions  of  people  through  the  ballot  box, 
the  glory  and  the  pride  and  the  sacred  re- 
sponsibility of  citizenship  were  not  for  her. 

Pretty  Marian,  secure  in  the  admiration 
and  loyal  allegiance  due  her  as  the  only 
young  lady  in  a  family  burdened  with  so 
many  bothersome  and  ungainly  young 
males,  did  not  mind  the  laughter  and  teazing 
in  the  least.  But  when  the  misguided  Har- 
vard student  adopted  a  patronizing  tone  and 
hinted  that  she  was  a  New  Woman  and  in- 
tended to  assert  her  equality  at  the  polls  as 
well  as  in  the  matter  of  birthdays,  Marian 
stood  up  very  straight,  with  slight  flush  on 
her  cheeks. 

"No;  I  do  not  want  to  vote— not  yet,"  she 
said  calmly.  "  I  fear  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  I  have  no  ideas  of  my  own  and 
might  be  counted  upon  to  walk  up  like  a 
sheep  and  vote  the  straight  Democratic  tick- 
et just  because  the  Bartons  usually  belong  to 
that  party." 

"-No,"  she  went  on,  without  noticing  the 
laughter  and  applause,  "  I  could  not  consider 
myself  fitted  for  the  glory  and  the  pride  and 
the  sacred  responsibility  of  citizenship  while 
1  boasted  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
formation  of  the  ancient  Greek  republics 
than  with  the  Constitution  and  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States." 

The  Harvard  man  fell  back  and  drew  in 
his  breath  sharply  as  a  sign  that  he  had  been 
hit;  but  the  little  school  teacher  went  on  un- 
disturbed, and  it  was  the  good-looking  drug 
clerk  who  clapped  his  hand  to  his  heart  at 
her  next  shot. 

"  Being  only  a  girl,  I  would  lack  courage 
to  assume  a  share  in  the  government  of 
ninety  million  people  when  I  have  never 
even  looked  at  the  instrument  forming  the 
basis  of  that  government,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  I  was  likely  to  be- 
come a  voter  I  might  consider  it  my  duty  to 


inform  myself  about  some  of  the  national 
questions  and  the  attitudes  of  theparties,and 
about  political  methods.  At  any  rate,  I  feel 
sure  I  would  read  something  in  the  news- 
papers besides  the  baseball  news,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  being  able  to  give  biographies  of 
all  the  crack  -players  of  the  league  teams  I 
would  know  the  names  and  the  places  of  the 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet;  also  I 
would  find  out  whether  or  not  the  unit  rule 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  way  a  Speaker 
of  the  House  runs  things. 

"  Why,  do  you  know,"  and  she  threw  back 
her  head  lilie  her  father,  the  Judge,  when  he 
gave  a  charge  to  the  jury— "  Why.  do  you. 
know,  if  I  had  the  prospect  ahead  of  me  of 
having  a  voice  in  the  management  of  my 
country,  if  I,  like  you  boys,  should  have  the 
rights  and  the  power  of  an  American  voter 
when  I  reach  twenty-one,  I  would  accept 
the  responsibility  with  the  spirit  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  receiving  his  crown  on  his  knees, 
with  tears  running  down  his  face;  I  would 
do  as  the  knights  of  old  did  before  they  took 
the  solemn  vows  of  their  knighthood:  I 
would  go  oE  alone  and  strengthen  my  soul 
by  fasting  and  prayer.  That  is  what  I  would 
do  if  I  was  going  to  vote  next  fall  ! " 

There  was  such  a  roar  of  applause  and 
laughter  that  Marian  darted  out  of  the  room 
in  sudden  confusion.  The  next  minute  the 
dining-room  doors  were  thrown  open  and 
they  all  flocked  out  laughing  and  talking 
noisily— all  except  Marian;  she  disappeared 
into  the  kitchen  and  stayed  there  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon,  making  herself  useful. 

After  dinner  some  of  the  boys  met  on  the 
porch. 

"  Marian  rather  pitched  into  us,  didn't 
she?"  remarked  Will  Barton. 

"  The  baseball  and  Cabinet  members'  stab 
was  meant  for  me,"  announced  Will's  twin 
brother,  Dan.  "  Wonder  who  was  tripped 
up  on  the  unit  rule?" 

The  musician,  who  was  dangling  his  long 
legs  over  the  railing  and  gazing  off  dreamily 
at  the  hills,  turned  without  a  word  and 
screwed  up  his  face  into  such  an  irresistibly 
funny  wink  that  the  others  shouted  with 
laugh;:«r,  and  Johnny  K.  and  the  Harvard 
man  hurried  up  to  join  in  the  fun. 

"  I  dare  say  it  would  not  hurt  any  of  us  to 
know  more  about  such  things,"  the  Harvard 
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man  observed  thoughtfully.  •'  I  for  one  will 
admit  that  I  ought  to  be  better  informed  as 
to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  American  cAt- 
izenship." 

They  all  appreciated  the  astonishing  mod- 
esty of  Jimmie  in  making  such  an  admission, 
and  showed  their  appreciation  by  agreeing 
with  him  promptly. 

Then  Johnny  K.  straightened  himself  up 
and  threw  away  his  cigar. 

"  Why  do  not  you  fellows  do  something?  " 
he  said.  "  There  are  nine  of  you  who  will 
vote  for  the  first  time  next  fall,  and  sixty  or 
seventy  others,  possibly,  throughout  the 
county.  While  acquiring  a  little  information 
yourselves  you  might  influence  some  of  the 
otliers  to  talie  a  more  intelligent  interest  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  You  know 
the  theory:  the  higher  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  average  voter  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  ideal  republic.  Why  don't  you 
do  something  for  your  country  to  celebrate 
your  coming  of  age?" 

Now  Johnny  K..  a  rising  young  lawyer, 
lately  elected  district-attorney,  a  keen  sports- 
man and  a  good  fellow,  was  the  admiration 
and  secretly  cherished  model  of  all  the  boys, 
especially  of  his  younger  brothei',  the  Har- 
vard man;  consequently  his  suggestion  car- 
ried. 

That  evening  Marian  walked  home  through 
the  lields  with  her  cousins,  Dan  and  Will. 

"  Well,  we're  going  to  do  it,"  Dan  began. 

'•  Do  what?  " 

"  The  Czar  of  Russia  receiving  his  crown, 
the  knight  taking  his  vows  act.  Only  we  will 
have  an  American,  modernized  version;  fast- 
ing might  not  agree  with  the  fragile,  up-to- 
date  constitution.  Behold  in  me  the  treasur- 
er of  the  Twenty-One  Club  !  "  and  he  rattled 
the  silver  in  his  pockets. 

"  Yes,  we  have  formed  a  club,"  Will  ex- 
plained. "  Object,  to  study  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  nnd— er— to  prepare  our- 
selves for  citizenship.  We  intend  to  take  in 
as  many  follows  who  come  of  age  this  year 
as  we  can  get  to  join  us.  The  club  will  buy 
books  and  papers  for  circulation  among  the 
members." 

"  Jimmie  is  president  because  he  knows 
parliamentary  rules  and  how  they  do  such 
things  at  Harvard,"  Dan  interrupted.  "  John 
third  is  secretary,  and  Johnny  K.  is  legal  ad- 


viser. Johnny  K.  is  out  by  age  and  cannot 
be  a  regular  member,  and  he  seemed  to  feel 
he  had  been  born  too  soon.  I  tell  you  he's 
great.  Johnny  K.  is.  He  said  you  deserved 
a  medal  for  stirring  us  up  the  way  you  did." 

"  Oh,  he  was  not  in  the  room.  He  could 
not  hear  me.  Oh,  I  hope  not  !  "  exclaimed 
Marian  in  distress.  "  I  made  a  great  fool  of 
myself.    I  hope  he  did  not  hear  me  !  " 

"  I  don't  kn6w.  We  told  him  all  you  said 
and  more,"  Dan  said  consolingly,  as  he 
opened  the  gate  for  her. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Marian,  you're  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Twenty-One  Club  by  acclamation 
'  —at   Johnny    K.'s    suggestion,"    Will    called 
after  her  as  she  passed  up  the  walk. 

The  club  thus  formed  ran  a  quiet  and  un- 
eventful coui'se  for  some  months.  The  nine 
original  members  were  scattered  at  their 
various  places  of  work  and  study,  but  many 
new  members  were  added,  letters  were  ex- 
changed, and  the  books,  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  of  the  club  "  course  "  were  in 
lively  demand. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  June 
Jthat  people  in  general  began  to  hear  much 
of  the  Twenty-One  Club.  Then  it  was 
known  that  Christopher  County  was  to  have 
a  big  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Bom- 
town,  the  county  seat,  and  that  a  number  of 
young  men  "  com  in'  twenty-one  "  had  been 
invited  by  the  mayor  and  the  committee  to 
be  present  as  guests  of  honor. 

But  the  interest  and  excitement  stirred  up 
by  the  preparations  for  the  celebration 
was  felt  throughout  the  whole  county. 
It  was  known  that  the  famous  Ringgold 
Band  from  the  State  capital  was  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  expense  of  a  single  citizen— Old 
Man  John  Barton.  The  announcement  that 
the  young  men  of  the  Twenty-One  Club 
would  be  treated  to  a  free  dinner  aroused 
much  comment  and  curiosity.  Then  the  list 
of  the  speakers'  names  fairly  took  away  the 
breath  of  the  farmer  who  had  read  in  his 
weekly  paper  for  years  of  the  brilliant  and 

witty  Congressman  M ,  of  the  magnetic 

and  forceful  Senator  K ,  without  expect- 
ing to  have  a  chance  to  hear  them. 

When  the  great  day  came  the  pretty  park 
at  the  edge  of  the  town  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  gayly  expectant  town  people 
and  country  folks  and  mountaineers,  all  ani- 
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in.ilcd  ••iiHi  h;iir  (IcaicMicd  by  the  patriotically 
cnuilalivc  strains  df  the  UliigsoUl  and  other 
loss  I'anions  l.ul  ccinaliy  anihitious  bands. 
On  the  IJa.u-di-aiicd  six'akors'  stand  the  local 
luminaries  were  almost  lost  from  sight  in  the 
exceediii-  lii'illiaiuy  of  an  t-x-Governor,  a 
I'liited  Slates  iSeuator,  a  member  of  Cou- 
jiress,  and  an  ex-caudidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. In  front  ol;  the  stand,  dividing  public 
interest  witli  the  great  men;  sat  a  group  of 
foriy  or  lifty  youths- tlie  Twenty-One  Club. 

\Mien  each  noted  si)eal<er  had  had  his  turn 
and  had  been  cheered  until  th(>  trees  shook, 
•then  the  Twenty-One  Club  rose  to  its  feet 
as  one  man  and  with  all  the  breath  it  had 
left  lifted  up  such  a  mighty  shout  as  made 
tlie  previous  diu  seem   tame. 

"Johuuy  K.  Barton!  Johnny— K.— Bar- 
ton :  "  was  what  they  yelled. 

\ow  the  young  district-attorney,  knowing 
tile  Twenty-One  Club,  had  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  a  few  happy  phrases,  ready  for  just 
such  an  emergency.  As  he  swung  himself 
up  on  the  platform  and  stood  there  in  front 
of  those  distinguislied  men  wiio  liad  long 
been  the  objects  of  his  critical  admiration, 
and  felt  tluit  tlieir  sur[)ris(Nl,  questioning 
eyes  were  boring  holes  through  his  shoulder 
blades,  all  those  graceful  words,  all  that  fine 
rhetoric  floated  off  and  left  him  for  one  hide- 
ous moment  feeling  that  the  universe  was  a 
vacuum. 

-Then  h(>  s;iw  tlie  eager,  expectant  faces  of 
the  boys  and  annther  eager,  ex])ectant  face 
further  off  under  a  big  wliite  hat,  and  he 
knew  he  did  not  need  the  escaped  thistledown 
rhetoric.  The  occasion,  the  waiting  audi- 
ence, the  inspiring  thought  of  immense  re- 
sults that  might  spring  from  words  of  his 
presented  to  those  young  men  who  believed 
in  and  were  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
him,  was  jireparation  enough. 

There  are  some  members  of  the  Twenty- 
One  Club  who  will  never  forget  certain 
words  he  uttered;  and  the  memory  of  those 
Asords  and  of  that  one  day  on  the  threshold 
of  manhood  gives  added  value  and  meaning 
to  manhood  itself  and  to  patriotism. 

The  young  men  were  not  alone  in  consider- 
ing their  club  a  success.  It  won  not  only 
the  appro])ation  of  the  distinguished  visitors, 
])ut  also  the  entluisiastic  support  of  the  gen- 
eral public.     Before  the  day  of  celebration 


w,is  over  a  new  clul),  or  i-;ilher  a  new  chap- 
ter of  the  club,  Avas  organized  by  youths 
wlio  would  reach  their  majority  during  the 
following  year.  Thus  the  Twenty-One  Club 
promises  to  become  a  permanent  institution 
in  Christopher  County. 

Marian  rode  liome  from  the  celebration  in 
Johnny  K.'s  buggy.  They  took  the  long  way 
round,  as  Johnny  K.  liked  to  do  when  he  had 
his  pretty  second  cousin  beside  him,  and  the 
sagacious  mare  chose  her  own  gait.  Conse- 
quently they  were  the  last  to  arrive  of  the 
returning  party.. 

As  they  approached  the  house  in  the  sul- 
try, dusty  dusk,  Marian  saw  a  group  of  dark 
figures  beside  the  gate. 

"  Those  awful  boys  !  "  slie  exclaimed,  and 
started  in  confusion  to  draw  her  glove  over 
something  that  sparkled  on  her  left  hand. 

Johnny  K.  stopped  her.  "  They  will  never 
notice,"  he  said.    "And  what  if  they  do?" 

The  nine  Barton  boys  formed  in  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  walk  and  waited  in  solemn 
silence  as  Marian  advanced  toward  them 
doubtingly.  Then  President  Jimmie  stepped 
forward  ratlier  awkwardly  for  a  Harvard 
man  and  handed  her  a  huge  bouquet  of  lilies 
iind  moss  roses.  He  made  a  little  speech  in 
wliicl)  Marian  caught  the  words  "  birthday," 
"ciaisins"  and  "Twenty-One  Club." 

She  began  to  thank  them  prettily,  but 
Jimmie  interrupted  her.  "  There  is  a  case 
attached  to  the  stems,"  he  explained. 

l'"urther  speech  was  prevented  by  the 
wliirr  and  wliizz  and  bang  of  a  sudden  dis- 
charge of  fireworks.  By  the  scintillations 
of  the  pinwheels  and  the  red,  green  and  yel- 
low light  of  rockets,  Marian  opened  the  little 
leather  case  and  saw  a  novel  and  beautiful 
brooch,  in  the  form  of  an  American  eagle  in 
gold  bearing  a  small  enameled  flag  in  his 
talons.    On  the  accompanying  card  she  read: 

"To  a  New  Woman;  from  nine  voters." 

The  little  school  teacher  turned  as  tho  she 
would  like  to  hug  somebody,  and  the  nine 
voters  retired  precipitately. 

"  We  had  a  notion  to  give  you  a  diamond 
ring,  only  we  knew  Johnny  K.  wanted  to  do 
that  himself,"  the  irrepressible  Dan  told  her. 

Mnrian  laughed  and  blushed. 

"  Boys,  the  nation  and  I  have  had  such  a 
beautiful  birthday  !  "  she  said, 

Stillwater,  Pa, 
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The    Faith   of   the    Russian 
Church. 

"  DisruTKD  Questions  of  To-day,"  is  the 
title  of  a  highly  interesting  book  written  by 
Konstantine  Pobedonstieff,  who  until  a  few 
months  ago  was  the  High  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod  of  Russia.  His  book,  which  we 
review  from  the  Russian  text,  is  of  special 
interest  at  the  present  time  because  Pobe- 
donstieff has  been  superseded  in  ofHce  by 
Count  Ignatief,  the  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kief.  The  Procurator  of  the  Russian 
Churcli  holds  a  position  which  is  only  second 
to  that  of  the  Czar,  and  the  change  in  the 
office  is  very  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Pobedonstieff  for  a  long  number  of 
years  was  the  faithful  and  most  trusted  ad- 
viser of  the  late  Czar  Alexander. 

Pobedonstieff  is  now  seventy  years  of  age. 
In  1846  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  Moscow  and  also  lecturer  of  civil  law  in 
the  university  of  the  same  city.  Not  having 
talcen  the  doctor's  degree,  he  never  had  the 
full  title  of  professor.  However,  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  before  the  students  were 
greatly  appreciated,  being  methodical  and 
giving  much  attention  to  the  minutest  detail. 
While  a  teacher  at  the  university  he  trans- 
lated Gladstone's  "  Bulgarian  Horrors  and 
the  Questions  of  the  East,"  and  also  Thier- 
ret's  "  Christian  Principles  of  Family  Life." 
In  the  year  18G0,  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Helene  Paulo wna,  he  be- 
came a  tutor  to  the  royal  princes  Nicholas 
Alexanderowitch,  who  later  on  became  Alex- 
ander III.,  and  his  brother  the  Prince  Wlad- 
mir.  Prince  Alexander  was  deeply  attached 
to  his  teacher,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  he  appointed  him  to  the  position  of 
High  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  In  1802 
I'obodoustieff  was  made  a  Procurator  of  the 
Eighth  Department  of  the  Senate  of  Mos- 
cow. In  18GG  he  returned  to  St.  I'etersburg 
and  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Council.  In  1880  occurred  the  tragic 
death  of  Alexauder  II  and  the  Czarewitch 
Alexander  came  to  the  throne. 


The  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  decides 
not  only  the  foi-emost  questions  of  the 
Church,  but  also  is  responsible  for  the 
schools  and  the  entire  educational  system  of 
his  country.  The  existence  of  such  a  posi- 
tion may  be  said  to  imply  supremacy  of  the 
orthodox  Church,  a  permanent  ecclesiastical 
council,  consisting  of  a  numDer  of  metropol- 
itan archbishops  appointed  anew  every  year. 
The  Holy  Synod  meets  frequently  in  a  bar- 
rack-like building  on  the  Isaacs  Place.  At 
every  important  meeting  the  head  of  the 
Church  is  represented  by  the  High  Procura- 
tor, who  formulates  the  questions  of  discus- 
sion and  indicates  the  debates. 

Pobedonstieff  was  not  long  in  office  before 
he  displayed  great  zeal  and  interest  in  the 
work  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  Al- 
tho  extremely  bigoted  and  fanatical,  it  must 
be  said  for  him  that  he  put  an  end  to  a  spirit 
of  indifference  and  hypocrisy  which  had  pre- 
vailed under  his  predecessor  in  office.  Count 
Tolstoy.  Tolstoy  considered  the  position  of 
High  Procurator  so  insignificant  that  he 
united  the  same  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Altho  a  thorough  aris- 
tocrat, he  openly  confessed  himself  to  be 
an  agnostic,  and  on  his  death-bed  made  a  re- 
quest not  to  be  buried  in  holy  ground. 

Pobedonstieff's  work  consists  of  a  number 
of  essays,  written  in  a  remarkably  clear 
style,  and  dealing  with  the  questions  of  be- 
lief, religioif  and  confession.  A  belief  with- 
out a  personal  God,  without  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  a  future  life  does  not  exist 
for  this  fanatic  Russian.  He  repudiates  the 
attempt  to  create  a  belief  without  a  God  by 
means  of  the  senses.  He  protests  against 
the  attempt  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  the 
German  philosopher,  to  create  a  religion 
without  a  divine  personage. 

He  recognizes  that  the  greatest  virtue  of 
Protestantism  is  its  practical  spirit  of  char- 
ity, which  finds  its  most  potent  expression 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  But  neither  the 
Protestant  nor  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
satisfy  Pobedonstieff.  For  him  the  only  ele- 
vating and  divine  form  of  religious  worship 
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is  the  cult  of  the  Greek  Church.  He  does  not 
like  the  sermon  jn  the  Protestant  worship, 
and  considers  it  fortunate  that  the  Slavonic 
Cnurcli  did  not  adopt  the  same  in  its  ritual. 
"  Our  whole  ritual,"  he  says,  "  is  our  best 
sermon." 

State  and  Chnrcli  are  to  him  inseparable. 
He  cannot  conceive  the  State  to  exist  with- 
out the  Church,  or  the  Church  without  the 
State.  He  believes  in  an  official  State 
Church  and  a  State  religion,  and  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  recognition  and  equality  of 
other  confessions.  These  convictions  he  car- 
ried into  execution  while  he  held  the  position 
of  High  Procurator.  At  various  times  while 
in  office  he  endeavored  to  suppress  and  cur- 
tail the  rights  of  the  Armenians.  Lutherans, 
Roman  Catliolics,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists 
and  Jews  who  live  in  the  vast  domain  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  For  example,  a  few  years 
ago  he  urged  the  bishops  and  ecclesiasts 
under  him  to  a  spirit  of  proselytism.  One  of 
the  most  zealous  of  these  bishops  was  Bish- 
op Beuiamin  of  Siberia,  in  whose  diocese 
lived  a  great  number  of  people  who  were 
Buddhists.  Terrified  by  force,  men,  women 
and  children  of  this  religious  faith  were 
stripped,  immersed  in  rivers  to  be  baptized, 
and  allowed  after  this  ceremony  was  over  to 
practice  Lamaisra  as  they  had  before. 

Pobedonstieff  is  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
modern  idea  of  government  by  the  people 
and  of  constitutional  government.  He  sees 
In  the  parliaments  existing  in  most  countries 
only  institutions  which  have  been  created  to 
satisfy  the  personal  self-aggrandizement  of 
their  members.  The  will  of  the  people,  he 
thinks,  finds  no  expression  in  these  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  the  ministers  in  office  do 
only  what  their  rulers  command  them  to  do. 
Worst  of  all,  he  says,  are  those  constitutional 
countries  governed  in  whose  boundaries 
many  nationalities  live,  Avho  antagonize  each 
other  in  the  parliaments. 

Pobedonstieff  has  always  been  a  consistent 
and  bitter  foe  of  all  constitutional  tendencies 
which  have  arisen  in  Russia.  In  1881  he  op- 
posed the  liberal  reaction  which  was  mani-. 
fested  under  Loris  Melikoff.  In  a  passionate 
manifesto  he  declared  That  the  Czar  ruled  by 
the  grace  of  God  as  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russians.  In  the  same  way  he  opposed  the 
wave  of  liberalism  which  was  manifested  in 


1882,  when  Count  Ignatief  presented  a  bill 
for  constitutionalism.  This  same  Count  Ig- 
natief has  become  Pobedonstieff's  successor, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  more  liberal  policy 
will  be  inaugurated  under  the  influence  of 
this  enlightened  minister. 


Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside.  By  Paul 
Laicrence  Dunbar.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1.25.)  The  reviewer  naturally  has 
some  difficulty  with  Mr.  Dunbar's  poetry. 
It  is  hard  to  escape  the  fear  that  this  or  the 
other  feeling  of  sympathy  or  tw'inge  of  dis- 
appointment has  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  poet  is  a  negro.  We  certainly  have 
no  race  prejudice  in  literature;  but  we  nat- 
urally expect  so  much  less  from  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's race  than  from  our  own  that  we  may 
easily  overestimate  the  value  of  good  poetry, 
or  good  art  of  any  kind  produced  by  a  genius 
of  African  origin.  Moreover  it  would  be 
natural  to  miss  in  these  verses  just  what 
really  constitutes  their  raison  d'etre.  But 
we  recognize  the  genius  and  we  feel  the 
mixed  quality  of  the  product  before  us. 
Book-learning  has  curiously  modified  the 
singing  voice,  so  to  say,  of  the  poet.  Mr. 
Dunbar  has  the  timbre  sweetness  of  the  old 
plantation  in  his  strains,  but  the  peculiar 
resonance  and  tone-power  of  the  old  "  corn- 
songs  "  and  the  haunting  savagery  of  the 
cotton-field  ballads  is  reduced  to  but  a  trace. 
The  negro,  pure  and  simple,  is  not  here. 

Harvard  Lyrics;  And  Other  Verses. 
Being  Selections  of  the  Best  Verse  Written  by 
Harvard  Undergraduates  Within  the  Last  Ten 
Years.  Selected  by  Charles  Livingstone  Steb- 
bins,  of  the  Class  of  Ninety-seven.  (Boston: 
Brown  &  Co.  $1.25.)  If  proof  were  needed 
to  support  the  theory  that  "  the  poet  is  born, 
not  made."  this  book  would  be  a  valuable 
document.  Harvard  is  a  great  school,  and 
the  young  men  who  go  there  have  every- 
thing to  make  them  proud  of  their  Harvard 
connection;  but  it  is  not  a  school  of  poetry 
in  which  the  silk  purse  of  genius  can  be 
made  out  of  the  sow's  ear  of  book-dust— we 
think  our  comparison  runs  well  with  these 
lyrics— and  it  is  not  harsh  criticism  to  say 
that  Mr.  Stebbins's  selection,  while  it  Is 
doubtless  the  best  that  could  be  made,  has 
not  a  line  of  genuine  poetry  in  it.    A  good 
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etching  of  "  The  Collojfe  Yard  "  of  Harvard 
serves  as  frontispiece. 

Fob  the  King;  And  Other  Poems.  By 
Robert  Cameron  Rogers.  (New  Yorli:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  .$1.25.)  Mr.  Rogers  sliows 
tlie  born  singer's  spirit  in  some  of  these  lyr- 
ics and  stories  in  ver.se.  "  For  the  King," 
llie  opening  poem,  is  a  graphic  slcetch,  a  car- 
toon in  rime,  in  wliich  the  incident  related 
by  the  writer  of  II  Samuel,  23,  is  amplified 
and  given  dramatic  outline.  "We  do  n«t  par- 
ticularly sympathize  with  the  metrical 
scluMiie  of  tlie  poem,  whicli  scoms  too  choppy 
and  broken  for  the  large  romance  of  its  sub- 
ject; but  the  effect,  after  all.  is  strikingly 
good.  There  are  many  fine  passages  in 
"  Charon,"  a  long  piece  of  excellent  blank 
verse.    For  example: 

"  And  all  at  once  I  seemed,  myself,  the  boy. 
And  shouting  ran  and  leaped  and  lightly  climbed 
Along  oak-shaded  clefts  to  uplands  where 
The  great  deliberate  pines  bent  to  the  speech 
Of  winds  that  urged  in  solemn  monotones." 
Indeed,  all  through  the  little  book  is  caught 
the  smack  of  freshness  that  testifies  of  ge- 
nius. 

War  Is  Kinj).  By  Stephen  Crane.  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes.  $2.50.)  A  cu- 
rious looking  gray  book,  dim,  mysterious, 
misty,  nebulous,  elusive,  vacant  when 
opened,  tantalizing  when  simt— a  symphony 
in  nothing  whatever— is  what  we  have  in 
hand,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  is  the  author. 
We  gladden  oui-  readers  with  one  of  his 
poems: 

"  T'lere  was  a  man  with  tongue  of  wood 

Who  essayed  to  sing. 
And  in  irnth  it  was  lamentable. 
Rut  there  was  one  who  heard 
The  clipper-oliippor  of  this  tongue  of  wood 
And  knew  what  the  man  wished  to  sing, 

And  with  tliat  the  singer  was  content." 

We  assure  Mr.  Crane  that  we,  too,  are  enor- 
mously content.  We  thank  him.  We  do  not 
wish  any  more. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Wat- 
son. (New  York:  John  Lane.  $2.50.)  Every 
lover  of  true  poetry  will  be  glad  to  have  this 
collection,  in  which  is  embodied  all  of  the 
best  work  of  a  justly  distinguished  artist  in 
verse  whose  singing  has  attracted  the  sin- 
cere attention  of  both  critics  apd  the  public 


all  over  the  enlightened  world.  William 
Watson  is  a  poet;  he  has  a  strain  of  his  own, 
high,  clear,  and  distinctly  compelling.  There 
is  nothing  vulgar  in  any  of  his  lines.  No 
pauses  for  applause,  no  winking  at  the  gal- 
leries, no  stepping  aside  to  make  fair  weather 
with  contemporary  mobs  can  be  found  in  his 
thought  or  his  style.  He  is  lofty,  grave,  se- 
rious, and  in  the  main  sound.  It  is  calm,  su- 
perb poetry  That  he  offers  to  a  stormy  age. 

Poems  of  Therese.  Translated  from  tJic 
German  by  Ellen  Frotlnnglham.  With  a  Slceteh 
of  the  Poet  by  Anna  Fuller.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.)  We  have  not  the  orig- 
inal poems  before  us,  and  so  cannot  speak 
of  their  merit  in  the  German  form.  As  trans- 
lated into  English  they  are  hopelessly  com- 
monplace. The  sketch  of  the  poet  by  Anna 
h'uUer  is  interesting. 

The  Immortals.  By  Martha  Perry  Lowe. 
(Boston:  The  Botolph  Book  Co.  75  cents.) 
Smoothly  versified  and  evenly  rimed,  these 
bits  of  elegy  glow  with  tender  warmth  and 
palpitate  to  a  gentle  current  of  plaintive  sen- 
timent. The  subjects  sung  about  graduate 
themselves  from  the  Savior  down,  by  way 
of  Dante,  Shelly.  Mrs.  Browning,  I>owell, 
Whittier  and  Phillips  Brooks,  to  Charles 
Lowe.  All  are  very  reverently  and  sympa- 
thetically treated. 

My  Lady's  Slipper  and  Other  Verses. 
By  Dora  Siyerson  (Mrs.  Clement  Shorter). 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
While  there  is  not  much  of  the  indescribable 
substance  of  poetry  in  Mrs.  Shorter's  verses, 
nearly  all  of  the  pieces  here  brought  to- 
gether bear  some  marks  of  subtle  imagin- 
ative influence  and  have  a  way  of  gripping 
attention.  The  opening  poem  is  a  romantic 
story  told  with  considerable  art.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  lyrical  and  descriptive  pieces 
unequal  in  quality,  but  somehow  touched 
with  a  distinction  which,  however  slight,  is 
(luite  notable. 

Departmental  Ditties  and  Barrack- 
UooM  Ballads.  By  Rndyanl  Kipling.  (Dou- 
bleday  &  McClure,  New  York.  $1.50.)  These 
poems,  on  which  Kipling  gained  his  first 
fame,  some  of  them  rude,  but  all  of  them 
fresh  and  some  of  them  brilliant,  are  pub- 
lished in  two  neat  volumes  bound  in  one. 
We  have  read  over  again  and  again  the  iu- 
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trodiu'tory  pocin  to  tlu>  Hdiraek-Room  Bal- 
lads Willi  uiistiiitcd  admiration.  Our  readers 
will  ronieinber  an  articl(>  on  lliat  poem  by 
Prof.  G.  F.  CJenuns'  i)ublislied  by  us  not  Ions 
ago.  It  is  a  poem  of  lofty  sentiment  and 
high  theology,  and  is  ronuwi^nble  for  its  long 
lines  with  short  Avoi-ds,  as  in'  tlie  verse: 

"  They  take  their  niii'th  in  the  joy  of  the  earth — 

they  dare  not  s-i'ieve  for  her  pain — 
For  they  know  of  toil  and  the  end  of  toil — they 

know  God's  Law  is  plain  ; 
So  they  whistle  the  Devil   to  make  them  sport 

who  knows  that  sin  is  vain." 
Here  are  two  dissyllables  to  forty-six  mon- 
osyllables. 

A  Thousand  Days  in  the  Arctic.  Bi/ 
Frederick  G.  Jackson.  Knight,  First  Class,  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  St.  Olaf,  etc.  With  Preface 
by  Admiral  Sir  F.  Leopold  McCllntock,  R.N., 
K.C.B.,  etc.  (New^  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$0.00.)  This  is  a  book  of  absorbing  interest 
as  a  plain,  matter  of  fact  diary,  giving  an 
acf'ouut  of  adventures,  obser^at!()ns  and  ex- 
periences by  the  author  and  his  companions 
while  exploring  Franz-Josef  Land  from  1894 
to  1897.  The  expedition  Avas  fitted  out 
th!-ough  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth  and  placed  in  charge  of  ISIr.  Jackson, 
who  established  himself  with  six  companions 
in  a  liut  on  Northbrook  Island  September 
Sth,  1894.  Then  began  his  thousand  days  of 
activity  in  that  far  northern  region.  From 
first  to  last  he  kept  a  diary,  which  is  here 
given,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  record,  describ- 
ing with  minute  care  the  daily  life  and  do- 
ings of  the  party,  sledging,  boating,  tramp- 
ing in  tlie  snow  and  over  the  ice.  killing 
bears,  walrus,  birds,  examining  and  sketch- 
ing the  physical  features  of  tne  country.  Mr. 
Jackson's  style  is  admirably  suited  to  his 
story,  and  his  photographs  are  very  interest- 
ing. It  is  a  large  book  and  fl-om  cover  to 
cover  its  pages  teem  with  details  of  peculiar 
interest  to  almost  every  class  of  readers. 
Mr.  .Jackson  and  his  party  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  group  of  islands  of  which  Franz- 
Josef  Land  was  found  to  consist,  and  his 
diai'y  sets  the  exploration  graphically  before 
the  reader.  We  call  especial  attention  to  this 
remarkable  and  valuable  book. 

Diet  in  Illness  and  Convalescence.  By 
Alice  Wellington  Winthrop.    Profusely   Illus- 


trated. (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 
and  London,  1899.  .$1..^0.)  Thirteen  years 
ago  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  put  forth  a 
book  on  "  Diet  for  the  Sick.'''  It  is  out  of 
print,  and  in  the  intervening  years  the  science 
and  art  of  feeding  the  sick  has  made  immense 
advances— partly  through  the  diffusion 
among  the  people  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
recovery  of  the  sick  often  depends  far  more 
on  finding  some  food  that  the  patient  can  as- 
similate than  on  any  amount  of  drugs.  Now 
Mrs.  Winthrop  has  produced  a  book  covering 
all  Iho  old  ground  and  advancing  into  new 
and  fruitful  regions.  Where  one  person  cared 
to  study  the  former  book,  there  are  scores 
who  now  are  keenly  interested  in  leaiTiing 
just  what  foods  are  adapted  to  the  convales- 
cents from  different  diseases,  and  still  more 
in  learning  exactly  how  such  food  should  be 
prepared  to  make  it  appetizing,  for  no  matter 
what  material  is  to  be  utilized,  the  manner 
of  its  cooking  is  really  the  determining  ele- 
ment in  its  ultimate  value.  She  gives  ch>ar 
accounts  of  the  special  diets  demanded  in 
different  diseases,  and  receipts  for  the  sick 
and  convalescent  taken  down  from  the  lips 
of  the  persons  Avho  have  successfully  pre- 
pared them,  and  she  show^s  by  pictures  the 
proper  utensils  to  be  used  in  their  prepara- 
tion, and  supplements  all  with  an  appendix 
containing  valuable  extracts  from  standard 
Avorks  that  will  do  much  to  really  educate 
the  reader  in  the  nature  and  value  of  foods 
for  the  sick  and  convalescent. 

The  Institutional  Church.  A  Primer  of 
Pastoral  Theology.  By  Edward  Judson.  (Len- 
tilhon  &  Co.,  New  York.  50  cents.)  Dr. 
Judson  has  one  of  the  best  appointed  insti- 
tutional churches  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  volume  explains  the  necessity  for  such 
churches  and  the  kind  of  AA'ork  they  have  to 
do.  It  not  only  discusses  free  seats,  employ- 
ment bureaus,  sewing  schools,  gymnastics, 
classes,  yoiuig  men's  clubs,  etc.,  but  it  does 
not  forget  the  homiletic  topics  to  Avhich  in- 
stitutional Avork  gives  a  special  direction; 
such  as  sensational  preaching,  pastoral  vis- 
itation, etc.  We  like  nothing  better  than  the 
rebuke  of  denominational  selfishness  and 
sectarianism  with  Avhich  the  book  closes. 

Literary  Likings.  By  Richard  Burton. 
(Boston:  Copeland  &  Day.    $1.50.)    Pleasant 
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reading  Mr.  Burton  gives  us.  Ho  writes 
good  English,  lias  wholesome  influence  on 
his  reader,  talks  with  his  pen,  not  too  long 
at  a  time,  about  his  literary  likings,  which  as 
far  as  thoy  go  are  very  sound.  His  little  essays 
do  not  venture  beyond  the  obvious,  l)ut  they 
put  on  no  coy  airs.  It  would  be  dittlcult  to 
dig  up  a  cause  for  a  difference  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, and  it  is  the  easiest  tiling  in  the  world 
to  welcome  his  little  book  with  praise,  and 
so  we  do  tliis  last  mentioned  thing  very 
heartily.  In  Ihc  best  sense  of  the  word  it 
is  a  readable  book  brim  full  of  geniality  and 
well  loaded  with  a  certain  light  learning 
very  grateful  to  a  tired  mind.  Mr.  Burton 
may  seem  to  some  readers  closed  within  right 
narroAv  limitations,  so  that  his  vision  reaches 
but  a  short  way;  but  even  to  such  an  objec- 
tion we  present  the  unfailing  good  temper  of 
these  essays,  and  above  all  we  like  the  clean, 
pure  spirit  of  them. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria.  By  A. 
De  Burgh.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott. 
^2.50.)  Here  is  another  biography  of  Eliza- 
betli.  It  is  constructed  quite  on  different 
lines  from  those  of  the  book  noticed  above. 
Less  intimate  and  gossipy,  it  deals  more  with 
externals  and  gives  a  strong  outline  of  Eliza- 
beth's life  and  activities.  Tlie  two  books 
taken  together  will  serve  at  least  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  real  biography  when  there  has 
been  time  to  gather,  sift  and  properly  put 
together  the  materials.  We  feel  the  inevita- 
ble haste  of  both  writers.  There  are  eighty 
illustrations  in  this  book,  most  of  them  from 
pliotographs. 

Plains  and  Uplands  of  Old  Prance.  By 
Henry  Voiilci/  Greene.  (Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  !?1.50.)  Of  the  verses  in  this 
beantiful  little  book  we  cannot  speak  very 
enthusiastically,  but  there  is  a  distinct  flavor 
of  good  literatui'e  and  of  artistic  purpose  in 
the  prose  sketches  of  travel,  awheel  and 
otherwise,  in  out-of-the-way  places  of  pic- 
turesque I'rance.  "N'cry  little  that  Is  usually 
found  in  a  tourist's  book  turns  iq)  in  these 
pages.  It  is  a  fresh,  if  not  start  ling,  presen- 
tation of  that  vaguer  side  of  n>al  lif(>  which 
sometimes  appeals  to  us  with  haunting  yet 
uncertain  allurement.  Mr.  Oreene's  adven- 
tures in  country  Inns  and  peasant  kitchens 
tnay    smack    of    ordinary    wine    aiul    stale 


cheese,  yet  they  are  full  of  poetry,  and  his 
lOilerings  in  old  churches  and  along  sunny 
by-ways  are  delightfully  sketched. 

Life  and  Remains  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Qitjck. 
Edited  hy  F.  Storr.  (New  York:  The  .Mac- 
luillan  Co.  .$1..'50.)  To  every  educator  and 
to  evei-y  person  interested  in  education  this 
is  a  book  full  of  profitable  and  entertain- 
ing matter.  Quick  was  a  man  peculiarly 
([ualified  for  the  career  he  chose.  His  char- 
acter and  temper  were  admirable,  and  his 
life  was  devoted  to  tlie  best  advancement  of 
educational  and  pedagogical  influences  in 
the  highest  sense.  His  memoir  and  writings 
here  presented  cover  a  large  ground  in  re- 
cent school  management  and  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  education.  Quick's  letters,  notes 
and  memoranda  are  full  of  shrewd  and 
luminous  observations  of  his  own,  and  by 
many  of  the  greatest  educators,  and,  in- 
deed, almost  e^ery  page  of  the  book  is  rich 
in  most  interesting  suggestions,  anecdotes, 
illustrations  and  incidents  connected  with 
educational  theories,  practices  and  progress. 
A  portrait  of  Quick  faces  the  title-page,  and 
there  is  a  full  index.  Every  school  library 
should  have  this  valuable  book. 

The  First  Book  of  Birds.  By  OUce 
Thome  Miller.  (Boston:  Houghton,  INIifflin  & 
Co.  $1.00.)  Mrs.  Miller  is  thoroughly 
equipped  to  write  about  birds,  and  in  this 
li/tle  book  she  has  charmingly  presented 
bird  life  to  the  understanding  and  taste  of 
young  readers.  ^Slany  of  the  most  attract- 
ive wild  birds  of  our  country  are  described 
Avith  anecdotes  and  incidents  illustrative  of 
their  habits.  The  volume  is  made  all  the 
more  attractive  and  valuable  by  the  excel- 
lent illustrations,  forty  in  all,  eight  of  them 
colored,  twelve  plain  plate,  and  twenty  fig- 
ures in  the  text.  It  is  a  book  to  delight 
young  readers  who  are  interested  in  or- 
nithology. 

The  Family  of  Wili.i.\m  Pe.nx,  Founder 
OP  Pennsyla'ania.  Ancestry-  and  De- 
scendants. By  Howard  .1/.  Jeulins,  the  Au- 
thor. A  great  deal  of  labor  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  volume,  which  is,  as  its 
author  declares,  neither  a  history  nor  a  bio- 
graphy, but  is  intended  to  be  "  a  study,  a 
picture  of  social  conditions  in  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs."    It  is  hardly  this,  but  here 
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are  collected  the  materials  from  which  an 
artist  might  gather  the  colors  to  paint  such 
a  picture.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and 
daintily  printed. 

Among  India's  Students.  By  Robert  P. 
Wilder.  (Revell.  30  cents.)  A  charming  lit- 
tle book  by  one  who  knows  student  life  in 
India  as  few  do.  It  describes  the  field, 
thirty  thousand  students  in  colleges  and 
70,000  more  in  the  two  upper  classes  in  high 
schools.  It  shows  the  weakness  and  strength 
of  Hinduism,  and  describes  the  methods  of 
work  used  to  reach  these  students  and  the 
results  attained.  In  these  days  of  student 
interest  it  is  an  invaluable  book. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Maoris.  By  Rev. 
Donald  MacDovgall.  (Pres.  Board  of  Pub., 
Philadelphia.  $1.2.5.)  It  is  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  apportionment  of  for- 
eign mission  work  that  much  of  it  is  prac- 
tically unknown  to  those  not  directly  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand 
have  been  a  distinctively  English  field,  and 
Americans  know  comparatively  little  of  the 
wonderful  work  among  them.  This  is  a 
timely  as  well  as  valuable  contribution  to 
missionary  literature. 

The  Fourteenth  Century.  By  F.  J.  Snell. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50 
net.)  Readers  who  have  been  keeping  up 
with  the  "  Periods  of  European  Literature  " 
series  edited  by  Professor  Saintsbury  will  be 
glad  to  have  this  volume,  just  issued,  which 
gives  a  clear  and  somewhat  detailed  review 
of  literature  in  Europe  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  period  to  which  the  best  begin- 
nings of  literary  art  add  especial  interest. 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  Jean  Froissart, 
Petrarch— but  the  list  would  be  too  long- 
come  in  to  glorify  it  with  their  genius.  The 
author  has  added  a  good  book  to  a  good 
series.  Students  will  find  it  helpful  and 
handy  with  its  excellent  index. 

The  Penalties  of  Taste;  And  Other 
Essays.  By  Norman  Bridge.  (Chicago:  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Co.  $1.00.)  Six  essays,  well 
written  and  thoughtful,  by  a  writer  who  has 
something  to  say  and  says  it  effectively.  The 
subjects  are  "The  Penalties  of  Taste,"  "  Two 
Kinds  of  Conscience,"  "  Bashfulness,"  "  The 
Nerves  of  the  Modern  Child,"  "  Some  Les- 


sons of  Heredity,"  and  "  Our  Poorly  Edu- 
cated Educators." 


Literary   Notes. 

In  the  July  Review  of  Reviews  will  be  found 
an  article  by  Raymon  Reyes  Lala  on  the  gold 
deposits  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  "Arabian  Nights"  will  for  the  first 

time  be  published  in  a  complete  French  transla- 
tion. Dr.  J.  C.  INIaclrus  is  the  translator,  and 
the  publishers  of  the  Revue  Blanche  will  issue 
the  famous  tales  in  a  sixteen  volume  edition. 

...  .A  sale  of  relics  of  Dickens  held  lately  in 
London  shows  that  his  popularity  is  still  great. 
Many  presentation  copies  of  his  works  inscribed 
with  his  own  hand  and  several  MSS.  of  his 
stories  were  sold  at  high  prices.  A  copy  of 
"American  Notes "  presented  by  Dickens  to 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  bearing  the  latter's  auto- 
graph on  the  fly  leaf  brought  £61 ;  and  for  a 
first  edition  of  "  The  Christmas  Carol "  pre- 
sented to  his  sister  Letitia  (Mrs.  Mary  Austin) 
£71  was  given. 

....  The  Botanical  Gazette  is  one  of  the  many 
periodical  publications  issued  from  the  press  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Gazette  appears 
monthly,  and  the  editors  are  J.  M.  Coulter  and 
C.  R.  Barnes,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
•T.  C.  Arthur,  of  Purdue  University,  with  asso- 
ciate editors  from  several  of  the  large  universi- 
ties in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

....W.  D.  Howells,  in  comparing  Edwin 
Markham,  who  wrote  "  The  Man  with  the  Hoe," 
and  Bret  Harte,  says : 

"  Mr.  Hai'te  was  true  to  his  time ;  he  embodied 
and  expressed  its  joyous  doubt  of  evil,  its  daring  of 
fortune.  Mr.  Markbam  is  true  to  his  time,'  and 
his  poetry  betrays  its  sad  misgiving,  its  conscious- 
ness of  things  that  have  failed  to  come  out  well, 
and  its  reaching  in  the  failure  toward  the  unity 
among  men  which  can  alone  right  them  and  save 
them  from  one  another." 

From   Mr.   Markham's   other  poems   he   singles 

out    these    two    little    quatrains    as    written    in 

"  no  common  strain  "  : 

"  POETRY." 

"  She  comes  as  hush  and  beauty  of  the  night, 
And  sees  too  deep  for  laughter ; 
Her  touch  is  a  vibration  and  a  light 
From  worlds  before  and  after." 

"  TWO  AT  A  FIBESIDE." 

"  I  built  a  chimney  for  a  comrade  old, 

I  did  the  service,  not  for  bope  or  hire — 
And  then  I  traveled  on  in  winter's  cold. 
Yet  all  the  day  I  glowed  before  the  fire." 
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A  Serious    Independence  Day. 

A  YEAB  ago  the  day  we  celebrate  this 
week  was  noisy  with  a  new  huzza.  The  de- 
tails were  yet  fresh  of  that  May-day  tri- 
iimi)li  iu  Manila  Bay,  when  the  entire  Span- 
ish fleet  was  destroyed  without  loss  to  us  of 
a  ship  or  a  man.  The  victory  filled  our  souls 
with  exultation;  we  had  not  yet  begun  to 
measure  the  duties  and  bui'dens  it  put  upon 
us.  We  did  not  understand— or  few  did— 
the  responsibilities  that  were  involved.  We 
felt  the  elation  of  a  great  success,  and  some- 
thing of  the  pride  which  comes  with  proof 
that  we  are  to  be  counted  largely  in  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  influences  which  control  the 
destinies  of  continents  and  oceans. 

Another  year  has  passed,  and  has  com- 
pleted our  victories.  The  short  war  has 
shrunk  the  Spanish  Empire  to  its  original 
peninsula,  and  it  has  extended  the  dominion 
of  the  American  Republic  over  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  and  across  the  widest  breadth  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  annexed  to  the  American 
Continent.  The  only  wonder  is  that,  as  an 
example  to  the  nations,  we  consented  to  pay 
millions  for  the  Philippines,  and  did  not  in- 
sist on  holding  the  other  islands  on  the  way 
whose  principal  port  we  had  captured.  We 
have  ended  the  war;  we  have  made  peace; 
we  have  resumed  friendly  relations  with 
Spain;  we  have  asserted  our  position  as  one 
of  the  world  Powers  that  have  something  to 
say  as  to  the  world's  control. 

But  here  begin  the  responsibilities  which 
occupy  our  tlioughts  to-day  so  as  to  leave 
less  room  for  jubilation.  The  Philippines  are 
not  yet  pacified;  our  little  army  has  still  too 
much  to  do.  Still  less  are  the  problems  of 
administration  solved.  The  army  has  still 
its  uncompleted  work  to  do  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Congress  has  settled  on  no  form 
of  government  for  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico, 
and  has  enacted  no  provisions  for  giving 
autonomy  to  Cuba.  These  problems  are  most 


serious,  and  the  combined  influence  of  all 
worthy  citizens  is  so  greatly  needed  to  assure 
results  that  will  not  shame  our  people  and 
discredit  our  right  to  enlarge  our  dominion, 
that  only  the  young  and  the  thoughtless  can 
give  much  space  to  jubilation.  Cannon  may 
thunder  and  firecrackers  may  snap,  and  the 
evening  sky  may  be  red  with  illumination, 
but  the  future  will  concern  the  thoughtful 
patriot  more  than  the  achieved  past. 

Yet  while  there  is  call  for  all  strenuous  en- 
deavor there  Is  no  occasion  for  anything  less 
than  confidence.  We  give  this  week  words 
of  assurance  from  Senators  Morgan  and 
Chandler  and  Congressman  Hitt  and  Post- 
master-General Smith  in  which  we  heartily 
join.  We  have  full  faith  in  the  future,  for 
we  believe  that  our  people  and  our  Congress 
Will  do  their  duty.  Our  people  will  expect 
Congress  to  do  Its  duty.  Another  year  will 
see  the  good  work  so  well  begun  in  the  is- 
lands to  the  south  well  advanced  and  given 
Into  the  hands  of  the  residents.  The  Philip- 
pines will  be  pacified,  we  must  believe,  and 
the  first  steps  taken  to  a  wise  administration 
which  will  have  regard  for  the  people  and 
not  the  officials  in  charge.  The  nation,  now 
less  elated  than  a  year  ago,  but  more  sure 
and  determined,  will  a  year  from  now  have 
proved  Its  honesty  of  purpose  and  Its  benev- 
olence, and  will  deserve  the  honor  of  the 
world. 

We  turn,  with  quiet  confidence  iu  the  fu- 
ture of  our  own  country,  to  the  company  of 
sister  nations  with  whom  this  year  brings  us 
Into  closer  fellowship.  To  them  all  the  Re- 
public gives  greeting— to  Spain,  again  our 
friend;  to  France,  our  friend  of  old;  to  Ger- 
many, whose  people  are  dear  to  us  by  the  tie 
that  has  made  it  the  mother  countrj-  of  so 
manj'  of  our  citizens;  but  most  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, from  whose  four  kingdoms  the  larger 
part  of  our  people  are  descended,  and  to  Brit- 
ain's Queen  we  do  not  hesitate  to-day  to  give 
our  people's  honor,  through  the  pen  of  her 
own  Laureate. 
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Secretary  Alger  in   Politics. 

Neakly  two  weeks  have  passed  since  Sec- 
retary Alger  informed  tlie  public  that  he  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Governor  Pin- 
gree— an  opponent  and  a  bitter  critic  of  the 
present  war  policy  of  the  President,  the  Cabi- 
net, and  the  War  Department— to  prevent 
the  renomination  of  a  Senator  who  is  the 
President's  faithful  supporter  and  friend, 
and  to  take  that  Senator's  seat  for  himself. 
Certain  newspapers  assumed  that  he  would 
retire  from  the  Cabinet  at  once.  One  of  them 
remarked  that  the  embarrassment  of  the 
President  "  must  appeal  to  his  delicate  sense 
of  propriety,"  thus  referring  to  an  endow- 
ment which  the  Secretary  has  concealed  from 
even  the  most  curious  observer.  The  Secre- 
tary himself  has  overlooked  it  on  many  oc- 
casions—for example,  when  he  published 
after  General  Sherman's  death  the  private 
letter  in  which  the  old  soldier  assured  him 
that  even  if  he  had  bought  delegates  at  a  na- 
tional convention  he  might  still  rely  upon  the 
writer's  friendship,  or  when  he  gave  pub- 
licity to  garbled  extracts  from  a  personal  let- 
ter sent  to  him  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  ap- 
parently expecting  that  this  soldier  would 
suffer  by  reason  of  his  treachery.  The  Secre- 
tary's '•  sense  of  propriety "  from  lack  of 
use  has  lost  all  the  delicacy  which  may  origi- 
nally have  characterized  it,  and  is  no  longer 
serviceable,  tie  is  still  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
it  is  his  intention,  he  says,  to  remain  there. 
"  I  cannot  understand,"  he  says,  "  why  any 
one  should  suppose  that  I  ought  to  resign." 
His  failure  to  perceive  the  reasons  which  are 
seen  by  so  many  of  his  countrymen  and,  it 
is  reported,  by  several  of  his  associates  at  the 
Cabinet  table,  is  additional  proof,  if  any 
more  were  needed,  that  he  is  in  the  wrong 
place. 

In  his  canvass  for  Senator  McMillan's  seat 
he  relies  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  who  denounces  publicly  (he  pol- 
icy of  the  President  with  respc^ct  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, a  ]jolicy  which  he  himself,  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  is  required  to  enforce.  In 
Washington  he  professes  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  he  is.  so  far  as  the  war  is 
concerned,  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
officer,  the  President  excepted.  In  Michigan, 
as  the  chosen  candidate  and  prot6g6  of  Gov- 


ernor IMngree,  he  is  the  political  opponent  of 
the  I'resident's  friends,  striving  to  defeat  the 
foremost  of  them,  and  hostile  to  the  junior 
Senator,  an  associate  and  supiwrter  of  the 
President  for  many  years.  Tlierefore  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  the  impression  shall  pre- 
vail in  that  State  that  he  shares  in  his 
patron's  hostility  toward  Senator  McMillan 
and  sympathizes  with  his  disapproval  of 
the  President's  policy.  If  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  place  in  Washington,  the 
administration  would  surely  suffer  in  Mich- 
igan, and  elsewhere.  If  the  patient  Presi- 
dent, unwiUiug  to  take  harsh  measures  with 
the  Secretary  who  stood  by  his  side  through 
the  war  with  Spain,  should  allow  him  to 
stay,  Avould  not  many  in  Michigan  and  other 
States  reasonably  suppose  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  compass  the  defeat  of  a  faithful  ad- 
ministration Senator  by  supporting  the  part- 
ner of  the  administration's  most  powerful  foe 
in  that  State  ?  Such  considerations  would 
appeal  with  no  force  whatever  to  the  Secre- 
tary himself,  whose  sense  of  propriety  has 
become  a  mere  reminiscence,  but  they  must 
have  weight  with  the  President. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  the  Secretary,  if 
retained  In  tlie  Cabinet  throughout  his  can- 
vass, would  not  use,  or  attempt  to  use,  the 
patronage  of  the  War  Department  for  the 
promotion  of  his  candidacy  in  Michigan,  and 
is  it  not  plain  that  such  a  use  of  it,  designed 
to  defeat  an  administration  Senator  and  to 
place  the  President's  friends  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, would  become  an  intolerable  scandal  ? 
This  is  something  that  the  President  un- 
doubtedly has  thought  of.  So  long  as  our 
new  possessions  shall  be  under  military  rule, 
and  while  the  war  in  the  Philippines  requires 
fresh  levies  of  troops,  the  patronage  con- 
trolled by  the  War  Department  will  be  very 
considerable.  Did  Secretary  Alger  ask  for 
that  recent  change  in  the  civil  service  rules 
which  removed  more  than  6,000  places  from 
the  control  of  tlie  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Avhere  they  are  subject  to  a  system  of 
registration  devised  by  the  Secretary  ?  If 
so,  did  he  have  in  mind  the  requirements  of 
his  carvass  in  Michigan  ?  This  question  will 
be  asked  ihany  times  if  he  shall  remain  in  the 
Cabinet  and  be  permitted  to  make  any  polit- 
ical use  of  the  power  to  appoint  or  employ. 
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It  may  be  said  that  but  little  patronage  of 
this  Department  could  be  used  in  liis  State. 
But  politicians  know  how,  under  an  agree- 
ment of  political  reciprocity,  influence  can 
be  exerted  in  one  State  by  means  of  patron- 
age skillfully  distributed  in  another.  Un- 
doubtedly the  President  would  strive  to  pre- 
vent a  scandalous  use  of  official  power  by  his 
Secretary,  but  he  might  not  be  wholly  suc- 
cessful. He  can  protect  himself  and  his  ad- 
ministration only  by  convincing  the  Secretary 
that  the  situation  calls  for  his  withdrawal 
from  the  Cabinet,  and  by  appointing  in  his 
place  a  man  who  has  that  sense  of  propriety 
which  the  Secretary  may  have  possessed  in 
his  early  youth,  but  which  lost  all  its  vitality 
before  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 


The  Buffalo  Conference. 

One  can  anticipate  pretty  well  what  the 
character  of  a  conference  is  to  be  by  that  of 
the  men  who  call  and  run  it.  For  this  rea- 
son we  could  anticipate  no  valuable  results 
from  the  meeting  of  the  National  Social  and 
Political  Conference  at  Buffalo  last  week. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  sensible  people 
the  conference  was  composed  of  men  who 
represent  less  the  heart  than  the  bile 
of  the  nation.  Their  spirit  appears  in  the 
way  they  punctuated  a  speech  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  which  is  thus  re- 
ported, we  doubt  not  correctly: 

"  I  was  the  first  minister  in  the  Northwest 
to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Cu- 
bans. I  took  up  their  cause  because  I  believed 
they  were  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  because 
they  were  fighting  for  their  independence,  just 
as  we  had  fought  for  ours.  I  was  glad  that  we 
wiped  from  the  hemisphere  the  nation  that  was 
guilty  of  the  crimes  that  Spain  was.  That  was 
a  great  victory  of  the  magnificent  Dewey  in 
sinking  the  Spanish  fleet  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  or  a  ship.  [Not  a  cheer.]  That  was  an- 
other great  victory  ofE  Santiago,  when  the 
American  fleet  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  ship  and  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  man.  [No  applause.]  And  then  followed 
the  saddest  thing  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
[Tremendous  cheering.]  We  are  fighting  now 
a  people  who  are  fighting  for  their  independence 
[applause],  just  as  we  fouglit  for  our  inde- 
pendence. [Enthusiastic  demonstration  of  ap- 
proval.] 

It  must  be  Ferj  depressing  to  attend  such 


a  meeting.  They  are  good  men;  they  mean 
well;  they  only  lack  that  stereoscopic  power 
of  vision  which  can  see  two  sides  of  a  thing, 
and  which  we  call  common  sense.  Of  course, 
if  all  the  facts  were  embraced  in  the  state- 
nu'nt  that  the  Tagalogs  are  fighting  for  Pliil- 
ippine  independence,  and  if  the  parallel  with 
our  war  for  independonco  were  complete, 
the  conclusion  would  follow.  But  there  are 
other  facts  to  be  considered.  There  has  been 
no  "  consent  of  the  governed  "  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  gain  their  independence,  and  cannot 
be  until  they  can  peaceably  nu>et  and  seek 
it;  and  we  have  not  refused  to  grant  it.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  cat  has 
scratched  the  hand  that  was  trying  to  save 
it.  They  have  got  ro  tru.st  us  while  we  are 
saving  them,  and  they  will  get  all  the  liberty 
they  can  enjoy.  '  We  do  not  blame  them 
much  for  their  madness.  It  is  not  strange 
that  their  common  people  do  not  distinguish 
us  from  Spain,  nor  is  it  strange  that  their 
ambitious  leaders  wish  to  replace  their  Span- 
ish tyrants. 

The  Buffalo  reformers  have  missed  a  great 
opportunity.  They  might  have  accepted  the 
situation,  with  its  duties,  and  put  all  their 
force  on  the  important  object  of  directing 
public  sentiment  to  the  wisest  government 
of  our  new  dependencies  and  the  develop- 
ment among  them  of  self-government.  That 
we  shall  achieve,  but  not  by  the  lielp  of  these 
well-meaning  maladroits.  The  country  will 
go  on  bravely  in  its  work  of  giving  liberty  to 
our  new  possessions,  first  cuffing  the  stupid- 
ity out  of  some  of  their  people.  The  cat  will 
then  purr  and  be  happy.  But  it  will  be  the 
determined  and  honest  good  will  of  the  pa- 
triots and  soldiers  who  stand  behind  the 
President  that  will  assure  good  government, 
and  not  the  bellowings  from  Buffalo  nor  the 
brayings  from  Boston. 


The  Suffrage  Conflict  in 
Belgium. 

The  disturbances  in  Brussels  are  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  the  efforts  of  the  dominant 
Clericals  to  suppress  every  movement  for 
popular  representation  or  popular  develop- 
ment. The  Constitution  of  the  kingdom 
given  in  1830  established  as  a  sole  condition 
of.    the    franchise   a    property     qualification. 
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Having  secured  the  Government  in  the  hands 
of  what  was  practically  an  oligarchy,  there 
was  developed  liberty  of  conscience,  of  in- 
struction and  of  the  press  to  a  higher  degree 
than  in  any  other  Continental  State.  Then 
came  the  disturbances  of  1848,  which,  witli- 
out  affecting  the  general  situation  greatly, 
secured  an  amendment  enlarging  the  electoral 
franchise  to  include  those  who  paid  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  annual  taxes.  From  this  time 
on  the  development  was  quiet.  The  Liberal 
party  coming  into  power  and  feeling  the  in- 
fluence of  general  development  throughout 
Europe,  in  1879  took  the  radical  step  of  secur- 
ing secular  education.  This  disturbed  the 
Clericals,  and  they  organized  ecclesiastical 
schools,  and  did  their  best  to  arouse  the  peo- 
ple against  the  development  of  liberalism. 
The  result  was  that  in  1884  the  Liberals  were 
overpowered  by  the  Clericals,  and  a  govern- 
ment was  formed  nominally  moderately  Con- 
servative, yet  practically  under  the  control 
of  the  Ultramontanes.  The  Liberals  had  also 
introduced,  when  in  office,  the  proposition  for 
extending  the  franchise  to  members  of  the 
liberal  professions,  public  officials,  superin- 
tendents of  industrial  establishments,  and  all 
who  could  pass  au  examination  in  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  knowledge.  This  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Conservatives,  who  catered  to 
the  popular  demand  by  a  shrewd  arrange- 
ment, giving  the  vote  to  those  who  had  a 
small  amount  of  property,  and  this  included 
a  large  class  over  which  they  had  absolute 
control. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  demand  for  revision 
increased  and  a  general  strike  in  1890  was 
used  as  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  from  that  time  on  the  question 
of  the  suffrage  was  the  most  important  one 
in  Belgian  politics.  The  result  was  a  new 
general  suffrage  law,  which  conferred  a  vote 
on  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  who  has  resided  at  least  one  year  In  the 
same  commune  and  is  not  legally  disquali- 
fied. In  addition  to  this  every  citizen  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  married  or  widower, 
with  legitimate  issue,  and  paying  at  least  five 
francs  a  year  in  house  tax,  has  a  supplemen- 
tary vote;  as  also  has  every  citizen  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age  owning  Immov- 
able property  to  the  value  of  two  thou- 
sand   francs,    or    having    a    corresponding 


income  from  such  property,  or  who  for 
two  years  has  derived  at  least  one 
hundred  francs  a  year  from  Belgian  funds 
either  directly  or  through  the  savings  banks; 
also  two  supplementary  votes  are  given  to 
citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  who 
have  received  a  diploma  or  certificate  of 
higher  education,  or  who  fill  or  have  filled 
offices,  or  engaged  in  private  professional 
practice  implying  at  least  average  higher  in- 
struction. These  supplementary  votes,  how- 
ever, are  limited  so  that  no  person  shall  have 
more  than  three  votes  in  all. 

This  arrangement,  which  has  been  in  force 
since  1893,  has  worked  constantly  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  Clerical  element,  which 
has  also  developed  another  source  of  power 
by  raising  the  race  question.  The  official 
language  of  Belgium  is  French.  A  few  years 
ago  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
Flemish  element  should  not  have  distinct 
recognition  and  the  B^'lemish  language  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  French  language. 
This  was  bitterly  antagonized,  but  a  year  ago 
the  law  was  passed  compelling  all  public 
documents  to  be  published  in  both  languages. 
The  Clerical  party,  dominating  very  strongly 
the  Flemish  element,  has  used  this  as  iin  ad- 
ditional force.  The  Socialists  and  Radicals 
have  continually  felt  the  injustice  of  these 
supplementary  votes,  and  have  protested  bit- 
terly against  the  dominant  clericalism.  King 
Leopold  has  also  manifested  more  than  once 
his  personal  sympathy  with  the  one-man-one- 
vote  system,  and  has  exerted  what  influence 
he  might  safely  in  favor  of  genuine  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  present  Cabinet,  how- 
ever, apparently  sure  of  its  ground,  has 
sought  to  place  additional  restrictions  on  the 
suffrage  by  a  general  system  of  proportional 
or  minority  representation.  This,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  the 
Catholic  representation  in  the  smaller  con- 
stituencies, and  working  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Socialists  in  larger  districts,  has 
aroused  the  bitterest  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Socialists,  and  they  have  simply  adopted 
the  only  means  which  they  have  ever  found 
particularly  effective  of  securing  their  ends— 
that  is,  public  agitation.  The  Socialist  de- 
velopments in  Belgium  have  always  been 
powerful;  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  great 
Socialist   Congresses,    and    the   great   labor 
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strikes  of  1890-03  were  dii?tinctively  political 
in  their  cliaracter.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  King  will  succeed  in  checliing  the  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Cabinet,  and  perhaps  secure 
some  minor  concession  to  the  demands  for 
suffrage  reform. 


A  Trust  in  Benevolences. 

The  drift  toward  combinations  is  to  be 
observed  everywhere.  First,  the  business 
corporations  were  involved— railroads,  oil, 
gas,  street-cars,  stores— until  we  find  that  the 
business  that  stands  by  its  little  self  stands 
shakily,  and  dreads  absorption  or  destruc- 
tion. Then  the  university  "  Founded  by 
John  Kockefeller "  began  to  teach  the  les- 
son of  educational  combination,  and  affili- 
ated distant  colleges  and  academies,  so  that 
the  term  University  takes  on  a  new  mean- 
ing. Now  the  benevolent  societies  are  feel- 
ing about  to  see  what  may  be  the  advan- 
tages of  similar  combination,  and  those 
which  were  divided  are  proposing,  or  are 
asked,  to  pool  their  receipts  and  tasks  under 
a  single  management.  The  benefit  to  be 
sought  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  at- 
tends other  combinations,  the  economy 
which  dispenses  with  middlemen,  with 
agents  and  superintendents,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  rivalry  and  competition. 

One  of  tliese  secular  movements  appears 
to  be  impending  with  the  Congregational- 
ists.  As  a  sociological  phenomenon  It 
is  worth  examination.  First, ,  the  six  socie- 
ties engaged  in  the  Home  field  were  asked 
to  pool  their  publications,  then  hold  their 
anniversaries  together.  They  hesitated  to 
accede  to  these  suggestions,  and  then  came 
the  more  radical  suggestion,  likely  to  be 
pressed,  that  they  be  actually  consolidated 
under  a  single  control.  There  is  no  little 
likelihood  that  this  will  be  pressed  till  it 
is  accomplished.  A  committee  appointed 
at  the  last  National  Council  appears  to  be 
in  a  measure  authorized  to  consult  as  to 
the  interests  of  all  the  societies,  and  its 
natural  tendency  will  be  to  do  something, 
and  it  is  suspected  that  what  its  active 
members  want  is  that  the  policy  of  con- 
solidated   business   be    here   applied. 

We  presume  there  would  be  less  likeli- 
hood of  this  being  done  were  it  not  for  a 
growing   dissatisfaction  over  some  of   the 


evidences  of  friction  where  two  societies  do 
the  same  work  In  the  same  territory.  For 
a  dozen  years  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
triennial  meetings  of  the  National  Council 
has  been  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of 
the  differences  between  the  churches  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  supported  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  and  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society. 
At  the  last  meeting  a  good  part  of  three 
sessions  was  given  to  this  matter.  Here 
one  society  has  white  churches,  and  another 
most  of  the  colored  churches.  The  color 
line  is  run  by  the  societies  themselves.  Of 
course,  both  white  and  black  churches 
ought  to  be  under  the  same  society,  so  that 
the  outbursts  of  caste  injustice  can  be  bet- 
ter controlled  and  resisted.  The  fault  rests 
in  the  churches  that  allow  two  societies 
to  pursue  different  policies  in  the  same  field. 
For  two  years  these  two  societies  have  been 
negotiating  for  such  an  exchange  of  work 
as  would  remove  this  friction,  but  nothing 
has  been  accomplished.  The  proposition 
has  been  that  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation should  give  over  all  its  work  in 
the  North,  both  Indian  and  Chinese,  while 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  should  sim- 
ilarly withdraw  from  all  the  South  except 
Missouri. 

Another  difficulty  appears  in  the  fact  that 
these  two  societies  are  both  entering  the 
West  Indies.  The  American  Missionary 
Association  says  that  both  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba  require  work  like  that  in  our  South- 
ern States,  and  so  belong  to  its  field,  while 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  says  that  the 
work  is  educational  in  Porto  Rico  and  evan- 
gelistic in  Cuba.  On  this  matter  they  are  rad- 
ically opposed,  and  as  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  has  decided  to  enter  Cuba,  and  has 
jtist  had  its  charter  amended  to  allow  it 
to  enter  a  foreign  country,  the  American 
Missionary  Association  reluctantly  agrees 
not  to  go  to  that  island  at  present.  But 
here  are  positive  differences  of  policy,  and 
liere  are  rival  appeals  from  the  two  socie- 
ties for  support  of  their  work  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  Is  not  strange  that  the  churches 
are  mystified,  and  that  they  begin  to  ask  for 
unity  of  purpose,  even  at  the  cost  of  so  rad- 
ical a  change  as  is  Involved  In  consolida- 
tion. 
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As  there  are  evils  involved  in  great  busi- 
ness combinations,  so  there  will  be  in 
benevolent  consolidations.  The  subject 
should  bo  carefully  studied.  We  need  to 
know  whether  there  will  really  be  any 
lessening  of  the  expense  of  management. 
There  would  have  to  bo  one  Chief  Secre- 
tary at  a  high  salary,  the  best  man  to  be 
found  in  the  denomination;  and  under  him 
nearly  as  many  assistant  secretaries  as 
there  arc  now  attending  to  the  dilferent  de- 
partments of  the  six  societies,  and  at  very 
nearly  the  same  salary  as  they  now  Jiave. 
There  would  have  to  be  the  same  division 
of  appeal  and  of  collections.  It  would  be 
disastrous  to  reduce  the  number  of  collec- 
tions. 'J'lie  plan  must  be  to  raise  more 
money,  not  less;  to  carry  on  more  missions, 
not  less.  The  present  division  works  well; 
if  it  must  be  changed  it  may  be  from  the 
growth  of  the  trust  idea,  but  it  should  not 
be  done  unless  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
remove  friction.  If  the  societies  cannot 
agree  to  prevent  that  the  churches  can  teach 
them. 


The  army  is  to  be  enlarged,  not  by  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  organized   regiments   from   the 
States,  but  by  the  enlistment  of  men  at  the 
recruiting  stations.     Thus  the  field  will  be 
clear   for   the  appointment   of   officers   who 
shall  be  soldiers  of  experience  and  ability. 
For  the  ten  new  regiments  470  officers  will 
be  required,  and  94  of  these  will  be  selected 
in  the  Philippines  by  General  Otis,  for  the 
two  skeleton  regiments  which  have  been  or- 
ganized there  and  will  be  filled  by  recruits 
forwarded  to  him.     Undoubtedly  these  offi- 
cers will  be  chosen  with  due  regard  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  service.     They  will  be 
veterans  whose  ability  has  been  proved  in 
the  Luzon  campaign.       The  remaining  "370 
officers  will  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  is  already  besieged  by  influential  appli- 
cants for  commissions,  but  who  has  permit- 
ted it  to  be  known  that  selections  will  be 
made  from  the  following  classes:  first,  offi- 
cers   of    the    volunteers    who    distinguished 
themselves   in  action  during  the  war  with 
Spain;  second,  officers  of  the  regular  army 
who  have  earned  but  have  not  yet  received 
promotion  for  conspicuous    service    at    the 
front  during  that  war;  tliird,  volunteers  of 


the  war  with  Spain  who  did  not  get  to  the 
front,  but  whose  efficiency  reports  while  they 
were  in  camp  show  that  they  are  competent 
to  command  troops.  This  very  commendable 
decision  concerning  appointments  will  ex- 
clude the  inexperienced  and  the  inefficient, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  reward  those 
whose  gallantry  or  soldierly  qualities  have 
been  demonstrated.  It  leaves  no  room  for 
the  exercise  of  political  or  social  influence  in 
behalf  of  unworthy  applicants,  and  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  teachings  of  experience  as  to 
the  proper  qualifications  of  those  selected  to 
exercise  authority  over  American  soldiers. 


We  are  very  glad  that  Cliarles  B.  Spahr, 
of  The  Outlook,  has  been  making  a  study  in 
the  South  of  "  The  Negro  as  a  Citizen."  He 
has  gone  over  a  large  part  of  the  Southern 
States  with  the  instincts  of  a  student  of 
sociology  and  of  education  and  religion,  and 
has  published  a  long  and  admirable  sum- 
maiy  of  what  he  learned.  His  conclusions 
are  precisely  those  Avhich  we  have  constant- 
ly maintained  in  The  Independent.  He 
has  seen  the  same  evils  of  race  prejudice, 
the  same  wrongs  and  the  same  progress. 
We  are  interested  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
obliteration  of  race  lines  is  to  be  sought 
not  simply  through  education,  religion  and 
increase  of  wealth,  but  through  the  influence 
of  industry  which  brings  together  white 
and  colored  laborers,  forcing  them  to  unite 
in  their  organizations.  The  trades  unions 
have  been  compelled  to  treat  the  negro  as 
a  man  and  as  a  fellow;  and  the  force  that 
is  working  for  industrial  democracy  must 
also  obliterate  the  contempt  which  the 
whites  feel  for  the  manhood  of  the  blacks. 


....There  has  been  held  a  conference  of 
people  interested  in  negro  education  held  in 
Capon  Springs,  Va.,  but  we  have  not  heard 
that  a  single  one  of  those  most  interested  in 
the  subject  was  invited  to  be  present.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Mr.  Smiley  called  such  a  June 
conference  at  Lake  Mohonk  to  parallel  his 
October  Indian  Confei'ence.  But  it  became 
clear  that  some  of  his  guests  objected  to 
negro  guests  as  members,  and  the  conference 
continued  only  two  or  three  years.  They 
could   stand   Indian   guests,   but  not  negro. 
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The  same  cause  will  make  the  Capon  Springs 
Conference  a  one-sided  affair,  the;  organ  of 
one  wing  of  those  white  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  representing  the  South- 
ern, not  the  Northern,  workers  in  the  cause. 
Dr.  Curry,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  chairman, 
and  a  gentleman  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  conference  who  has  been  a  persistent  and 
discredited  critic  of  much  of  the  best  work 
in  the  South. 

....The  people  genernlly  should  thank 
General  Wood  for  declining  a  very  lucrative 
business  offer,  and  concluding  to  remain  as 
long  as  the  President  thinks  he  is  needed  at 
Santiago  on  a  very  small  salary.  That  is  the 
kind  of  a  man  whom  we  would  like  to  see 
made  Civil  Govex'nor  of  Cuba,  as  soon  as 
Congress  allows  the  President  to  appoint  one, 
or  Secretary  of  Colonies  and  Commerce,  if  it 
should  seem  best  to  add  such  a  Secretary  to 
the  Cabinet.  The  country  has  a  multitude 
of  men  who  have  the  requii'ed  ability,  and 
another  multitude  who  have  the  required 
honesty,  for  either  position,  but  when  you 
must  combine  the  two  requisites,  and  then 
add  experience  to  the  list,  the  men  in  Gen- 
eral Wood's  class  are  very  few.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  business  man— for  he  left  business 
for  the  Cuban  war— teach  us  that  money  is 
less  fetching  than  the  privilege  of  doing  good. 

....  The  sessions  of  the  American  Congress 
are  frozen  dignity  itself  in  comparison  with 
the  tumult  of  the  parliamentary  sittings  of 
Austria,  France,  Italy  or  Belgium.  How  is 
it  lo  be  explained  that  in  these  countries  the 
members  slam  tlieir  desks,  howl  and  raise 
p;nidenionium  in  every  way  they  can,  even 
to  a  rough-and-tumble  fight,  till  the  presiding 
officer  is  compelled  to  declare  the  sitting  sus- 
pended? Is  it  race,  or  religion,  or  what  is  it 
that  exijlains  this  lawless  recourse  to  vio- 
lence in  the  highest  body  of  the  creators  of 
law?  We  cannot  tell;  but  probably  the  ex- 
planation lies  in  their  unfamiliarity  with  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  freedom.  The 
remedy  is  more  freedom— and  time. 


.  . .  .Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  in  a  mission- 
ary address  before  a  great  Methodist  con- 
gregation : 

"  Oil,  for  one  hour  of  Dewey  in  the  Bos- 
phorus,"  he  said.  "  I  long  to  see  the  day  when 
Dewey  will  be  before  Constantinople  demanding 
religious  liberty  for  the  Turks  with  the  bom- 
bardnienc  of  the  Turkisli  caijital  as  the  alterna- 
tive." 

Is  the  enthusiastic  bishop  quite  sure  he  is 
talking  words  of  Christian  wisdom?  Is  it 
certain  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  now  to  be 
preached  by  the  mouth  of  cannon,  rather 
than  by  Paul's  old  way  of  foolishness? 

.  . .  .The  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  well  worth 
the  competition  of  public  and  private  buyers. 
Tammany  would  annex  them  to  Manhattan, 
while  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  thinks  Par- 
liament might  do  worse  than  invest  in  them. 
Rich  Americans  are  said  to  be  bidding  for 
them,  but  where  are  the  rieh  Englishmen  or 
Irishmen  that  ought  to  be  quickest  to  buy 
the  most  famous  beauty  spot  in  the  Emerald 
Isle? 

.  . .  .The  Western  State  Universities  are  not 
getting  all  the  growth.  Ten  years  ago  Col- 
orado College,  at  Colorado  Springs,  had  one 
building  and  a  large  debt.  Now  it  has  eleven 
buildings,  is  putting  up  a  flue  music  and  art 
building,  and  expects  to  begin  this  fall  the 
erection  of  a  science  building,  to  cost  $175,- 
000. 

....Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  can  be 
done  by  the  Peace  Conference  for  the  princi- 
pal object  that  brought  the  members  togeth- 
er, the  reduction  of  armaments.  But  if  the 
Russian  side  fails  the  American  side,  which 
seeks  a  court  of  arbitral  ion,  seems  likely  to 
be  fairly  successful. 

....This  is  what  General  Wood  says  that 
tiie  people  need  in  Cuba:  good  schools,  good 
sanitation  in  the  cities  and  'the  enforce- 
ment of  United  States  laws.  It  is  a  very 
simple  program  and  a  very  admirable  one. 
but  it  means  good  teachers  and  good  United 
States   officers. 
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The    Christian    and    Missionary 
Alliance. 

The  Independent  received  last  week,  too 
late  for  publication,  from  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson,  President  of  tlie  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance,  a  letter  in  answer  to 
the  article  in  our  issue  of  June  22d.  The 
letter  was  too  long  for  entire  publication, 
and  in  a  conference  with  Mr.  Simpson  he 
promised  to  make  a  statement  that  should 
come  within  the  space  that  it  was  possible 
to  allow.  His  second  statement  has  been  re- 
ceived, but  it  far  exceeds  the  limits  given 
to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  best  that  we  can 
do  is  to  give  a  summary  of  it.  The  state- 
ment thus  summarized  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  accounts  of  the  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary Alliance  are  kept  most  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly and  its  books  are  always  open  to  inspec- 
tion. 

2.  Receipts  and  expenditures  are  reported  by 
the  treasurer  to  the  Board  of  Managers  monthly, 
and  an  audited  statement  with  classification  of 
the  sums  expended  for  the  various  fields  and  ob- 
jects is  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lished and  distributed,  and  can  be  secured  at  the 
office,  692  Eighth  avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
last  report  is  as  yet  only  in  the  abstract,  the 
complete  form  awaiting  the  reports  from  various 
fields  for  further  details  and  items. 

3.  Numbered  receipts  are  sent  to  all  contrib- 
utors and  a  quarterly  bulletin  in  which  these 
are  published  is  sent  to  every  contributor  for 
comparison.  The  society's  receipts  come  in 
monthly  and  comprise  in  the  year  three  or  four 
thousand  distinct  contributions. 

4.  The  treasurer,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
the  highest  integrity,  keeps  the  funds  in  a  spe- 
cial bank  account  and  makes  all  payments  by 
his  checks. 

5.  The  financial  secretary  is  simply  assistant 
of  the  treasure!',  conducting  correspondence  with 
contributors  and  sending  out  receipts  couiter- 
signed  by  the  treasurer,  and  handing  all  sums 
received  to  him. 

G.  The    financial    secretary    in    receiving    the 

cash   contributions  that  are  handed  in  at  Old 

Orchard  and  the  great  conventions,  is  careful 

always  to  have  one  or  two  other  officers  of  the 
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society  present  and  have  all  moneys  counted  and 
recorded  before  leaving  the  platform. 

7.  The  contributions  at  Old  Orchard  and 
other  conventions  are  not  usually  cash  payments 
but  pledges  made  by  our  own  people  to  be  re- 
deemed during  tlie  ensuing  year.  These  pledges 
are  uniformly  redeemed,  and  we  know  of  no 
large  pledge  that  has  not  been  paid  and  no  per- 
son induced  to  make  a  pledge  impossible  of  ful- 
filment. The  actual  cash  receipts  the  last  year 
wei-e  about  $160,000,  nearly  three  times  the 
amount  pledged  at  the  last  Old  Orchard  conven- 
tion. 

8.  Bonds  and  stocks  are  not  pledged  at  ficti- 
tious value.  The  last  annual  report  shows  se- 
curities of  over  $70,000  actually  worth  that 
amount.  In  a  single  instance  a  gentleman 
pledged  a  large  block  of  stock  in  a  manufactur- 
ing company,  which  was  reported  a  year  ago  at 
the  reduced  valuation,  about  one-fourth  of  its 
face  value  or  more.  That  stock  in  the  last  re- 
port is  referred  to  as  "  a  large  amount  of  securi- 
ties not  at  present  available,"  and  is  not  specified 
lest  the  specification  should  depreciate  its  com- 
mercial value. 

9.  We  deny  the  statement  that  letters  from 
missionaries  have  been  neglected  and  slighted. 
Owing  to  the  great  demands  upon  Mr.  Simpson 
as  president,  a  foreign  secretary  has  been  spe- 
cially appointed  who  devotes  almost  his  entire 
lime  to  correspondence  and  receives  and  answers 
with  the  utmost  care  the  letters  from  mission- 
aries. 

10.  We  beg  officially  to  deny  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Simpson  unduly  controls  the  action  of 
the  Board.  All  questions  are  decided  by  ma- 
jority vote,  usually  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
Board  of  Managers  consists  of  twenty-four  re- 
sponsible Christian  people,  and  we  respectfully 
and  most  earnestly  declare  that  no  person  on  our 
Board  at  this  time  has  ever  said  that  he  was 
simply  "  an  errand  boy." 

11.  Respecting  the  cases  of  suffering  on  the 
field  referred  to,  we  beg  to  say  that  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  heard  that  the  gentleman  who 
took  his  life  in  South  Africa  did  it  through 
financial  strain.  We  can  show  in  our  books 
that  his  allowances  were  sent  to  the  treasurer, 
and  six'>e  his  death  a  considerable  sum  has  been 
spent  in  recovering  his  effects  and  doing  all  in 
our  power  for  his  sorrowing  mother.  Reports 
in  regard  to  neglect  of  missionaries  in  North 
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China  are  contradicted  by  bank  receipts,  show- 
ing that  allowances  had  been  sent  for  that  mis- 
sion during  the  year  aggregating  over  $12,000. 
That  there  are  cases  of  sacrifice  on  the  field  is 
not  denied.  With  no  wealthy  church  back  of 
us  we  can  only  send  what  we  receive.  Pub- 
lished reports,  however,  show  that  during  the 
past  year  more  than  $100,000  have  been  sent  to 
the  various  fields,  and  in  eight  years  $040,000. 
Money  is  not  sent  to  individual  missionaries, 
but  to  the  superintendent  or  treasurer  of  each 
field,  and  he  distributes  it  pro  rata  to  the  various 
members  of  the  mission.  Our  province  is  not 
so  much  to  direct  local  missions  as  to  sustain 
them  and  leave  them  to  direct  their  own  work 
under  our  oversight. 

12.  Mr.  Simpson  has  never  received  any 
compensation  from  the  Alliance,  but  has  often 
contributed  to  it. 

Signed :  David  Crear,  treasurer ;  Henry  Wilson, 
D.D..  H.  M.  Warren.  D.D.,  S.  E.  Furry, 
M.D.,  E.  G.  Selchow,  A.  B.  Simpson,  presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Simpson,  financial  secretary. 
Committee  representing  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. 

To  this  Mr.  Simpson  adds  a  personal  notie 
to  the  effect  that 

while  unwilling  to  bring  his  private  affairs  into 
public  discussion,  he  wishes  it  understood  that 
he  relinquished  a  large  salary  to  begin  an  inde- 
pendent work,  trusting  to  God  through  his  own 
literary  labors  and  the  voluntary  gifts  of  his 
people  to  take  care  of  himself  and  family.  This 
has  been  done  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  he 
has  never  asked  a  man  or  woman  for  a  dollar 
for  himself.  Out  of  means  given  to  him  for 
his  own  personal  use  he  has  been  able  in  the 
past  eighteen  years  to  give  very  many  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  various  departments  of  the 
Lord's  work.  He  is  sole  proprietor  of  The 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Journal  and 
of  the  Christian  Alliance  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  a  large  number  of  books  and 
tracts,  as  also  of  a  printing  house,  all  of  which 
institutions  aim  not  only  to  take  care  of  the 
workers,  but  have  something  to  give  to  the  Mas- 
ter's cause. 

These  statements  do  not  cover  the  points 
referred  to  in  our  article. 

Our  criticism  has  not  been  of  the  accounts 
as  kept  by  the  treasurer,  but  of  the  general 
financial  numageraeut,  and  some  of  the 
points  are  by  no  moans  cleared  up  by  the 
president  of  the  Alliance.  From  careful  in- 
quiry it  appears  that  the  sums  received  may 
be  classed  under  four  heads:  (1)  Direct  cash 


gathered  at  the  conventions;  (2)  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Alliance  including  the  redemp- 
tion of  pledges  made  at  the  conventions; 
(P>)  securities  of  one  kind  or  another;  (4) 
amounts  donated  to  Mr.  Simpson  personally 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  family.  The 
sul)Scrii5tions  and  pledges  appear  to  have 
been  sent  both  to  the  treasurer  and  to  the 
financial  secretary.  The  sums  sent  to  the 
treasurer  have  been  deposited  directly  in 
the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Alliance;  the 
sums  sent  to  the  financial  secretarj'  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Simpson's  statement, 
handed  over  to  the  treasurer— when  ?  Ac- 
cording to  numerous  statements  these  sums 
have  been  deposited  on  their  immediate  re- 
ceipt by  the  financial  secretary  in  the  bank 
to  her  personal  account,  and  subsequently 
have  been  gathered  up  and  handed  in  a 
lump  sum  to  the  treasurer.  The  fact  that 
some  sums  are  for  personal  use  inevitably 
complicates  the  situation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  custom  of  send- 
ing numbered  receipts  to  the  contributors 
Avas  introduced  within  the  past  two  years 
in  response  to  some  criticisms  in  The  Mis- 
sinnarii  Review.  So  far  as  the  contributors 
are  concerned  such  a  statement  is  suffi- 
cient; so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned 
fuller  details  would  be  extremely  valuable. 
T"or  example,  the  annual  report  presented 
this  last  spring  shows  "  receipts  during  the 
year  from  all  sources  $159,384."  What  does 
that  include  ?  On  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count we  find  the  item  "  special  donations 
sent  by  individuals  to  the  field  and  con- 
tributed on  the  field  $16,100,"  also  "  outfit 
and  transportation  expenses  of  missionaries 
paid  by  themselves  $2,500."  There  are  also 
several  special  disbursements.  Such  items 
should  appear  separately  in  the  receipts.  It 
would  also  be  of  advantage  if  for  the  pub- 
lic's better  information  it  could  be  stated 
what  proportion  of  these  receipts  are  in 
the  form  of  direct  cash  and  what  in  the 
form  of  subscriptions  or  pledges;  also  what 
are  individual  donations  and  what  sums 
come  from  the  dift'erent  branches  of  the 
Alliance.  These  items,  while  not  essential 
to  absolute  accuracy  of  accounts,  are  very 
essential  for  that  clear  comprehension  of 
the  work  which  it  is  recognized  on  every 
hand  the  public  has  a  right  to  look  for.  With 
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regard  to  the  stocks  and  bonds,  all  criticism 
would  bo  easily  obviated  if  the  society  would 
do  Avhat  otlicr  .societies  do,  give  the  de- 
scription of  the  bonds,  state  their  par  value 
and  their  cost  value.  The  statement  "  un- 
available securities  "  would  scarcely  be  rec- 
ognized as  satisfactory. 

Turning    now    to    the    expenditures.     Mr. 
Simpson   shows    that   the   Board   is   in   the 
habit    of    sending    appropriations    in    lump 
sums  to  the  missions,  to  be  divided  on  the 
field   by   the   superintendent,   committee   or 
other     executive     organization.    Elsewhere, 
and  specially  in  the  reply  to  which  he  refers 
in  regard  to  the  suffering  in  China,  he  af- 
firms that  a  large  sum,  about  $12,000,  was 
sent   to    this   particular   mission,    and    that 
this  gave  an  average  of  something  over  $300 
for  each  missionary.    This  takes  no  account 
whatever  of  traveling  expenses,  house  rent, 
■  native   agency,    any    of   the   inevitable    ex- 
penses incurred  in  mission  work  aside  from 
the  actual  cost  of  living.    Take  an  illustra- 
tion: The  latest  report  of  the  Alliance  shows 
that  $11,159  were  sent  to  the  Swedish  China 
Mission.    The    previous    report    shows    that 
there  are  flfty-one  missionaries  on  the  field, 
and  presumably  that  represents  very  nearly 
the  number  this  year.    If  the  $11,159  be  di- 
vided  among   the    fifty-one   missionaries    it 
gives  an  average  of  a  little  over  $220    to 
each,  and  that  sum  must  cover  the  entire 
expense  of  personal  living,   all  rentals,  all 
traveling  expenses,   all   employment  of  na- 
tives in  whatever  form.    It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the   sums   needed   for  certain   general 
expenses  are  necessarily  deducted  before  the 
personal  allowances  are  given  to  the  mis- 
sionaries,   and    we   have   seen   a   statement 
from  a  missionary  of  the  Alliance  in  another 
field  to  the  effect  that  the  allowances,  mea- 
ger as  they  are,  have  usually  a  percentage 
taken  off  without  reference  to  the  mission- 
aries themselves.    It  is  true,  as  Mr.   Simp- 
son  affirms,    that   the   missionaries   go   out 
without  any  pledge  of  support  on  the  part 
of  the  Alliance,  and  that  if  the  funds  of  the 
Alliance    fail    the    responsibility    does     not 
rest  with  the  society.    The  present  point  is 
not  the  meagerness  of  the  allowances,  altho 
that  is  in  truth  a  most  important  one,  but 
the  misrepresentation  involved  in  the  state- 
ment  that  the  division  of  the  entire  sum 


among  the  missionaries  gives  to  each  an 
amount  which  he  may  rely  upon  for  his  own 
support.  It  is  therefore  not  true,  as  is 
implied  in  Mr.  Simp.son's  statements,  that 
the  missionaries  receive  the  sum  wliich  is 
credited  to  them.  A  full  and  satisfactory 
flnancial  statement  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  Alliance  would  include  under  the  head 
of  each  mission  tlie  amounts  actually  pro- 
vided for  the  personal  support  of  the  mis- 
sionary, amounts  for  general  expenditures, 
as  traveling,  etc.,  rent  of  chapels  and 
amounts  for  native  employees.  Such  a  state- 
ment would  set  the  facts  before  the  pub- 
lic clearly,  and  until  such  a  statement  is 
made  general  affirmations  cannot  be  consid- 
ered   sufficient. 

With  regard  to  tlie  instances  of  suffering 
on  the  field  our  information  as  to  the  South 
American  missionary  came  from  sources 
perfectly  reliable.  The  answer  in  regard  to 
the  China  question  is  very  incomplete.  But 
tliese  are  by  no  means  all.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  give  the  space  to  the  instances 
that  have  come  under  our  knowledge.  If 
Mr.  Simpson  is  ignorant  of  them  it  may  be 
that  investigation  of  the  letters  which  he 
says  have  been  handed  over  to  a  corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  to  whose  i-eading 
in  the  Board  in  some  instances  he  has-  ob- 
jected, may  furnish  him  the  needed  informa- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Simpson's  per- 
sonal relation  to  the  Alliance,  his  influence 
and  ability  to  carry  through  any  purpose 
that  he  approves  is  well  understood  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  him,  and  is  by  no 
means  disproved  by  the  assertion  in  his  let- 
ter. No  one  supposes  that  the  Board  will 
publicly  confess  tljemselves  under  his  con-" 
trol.  As  for  the  pressure  to  secure  pledges 
beyond  the  means  of  persons  there  have  been 
many  instances.  His  personal  income 
would  be  a  purely  private  affair  were 
it  not  for  the  fact,  as  he  himself  has  an- 
nounced, that  he  lool^s  partially  at  least 
to  the  same  sources  for  his  support  as  sup- 
ply the  society.  That  he  has  received  and 
does  receive  sums  for  his  private  income 
from  vurlous  sources  is  evident.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  the  public  press  had  word  of 
a  legacy  of  $60,000  to  him,  which  however 
he  failed  to  secure,  and  this  apparently  is 
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l)ut  one  of  various  items.  His  sole  pro- 
prietorsliip  of  i\  large  publishing  and  news- 
paper plant  is  entirely  liis  own  concern, 
but  when  he  acknowledges  receiving  do- 
nations from  the  public  on  the  same  basis 
.as  the  society  of  which  he  is  the  president, 
he  conies  into  different  relations.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  this  i)ersoual  property  and 
that  of  the  society,  including  real  estate,  are 
very  intimately  connected. 

A  word  perliaps  should  be  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  statements  made  in  tlie  public 
press  by  Mr.  Simpson  and  others  of  the  Al- 
liance to  the  effect  that  The  Independent 
has  derived  its  information  from  a  dis- 
charged employee  who  had  been  brought  to 
this  country  on  charges  seriously  affect- 
ing his  financial  integrity.  This  is  incor- 
rect. The  missionary  has  been  in  this  office 
and  a  careful  examination  of  his  statements 
together  with  the  counter  statements  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Simpson  does  not  indorse 
the  chai'ge  of  dishonesty  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. His  case,  however,  has  furnished  no 
part  of  the  basis  for  the  statements  of  The 
Independent. 

The  severest  criticism  of  the  society 
probably  falls  on  something  else  than  the 
bookkeeping.  The  Alliance  sends  out  ig- 
norant, untrained  missionanes  to  China, 
India  or  Africa  with  so  little  regard  to  the 
financial  needs  of  their  work  and  their  sup- 
port that  missionary  circles  are  full  of  the 
stories  of  their  suffering.  How  can  It  be 
otherwise  on  scarce  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year  ?  They  are  told  to  trust  the  Lord. 
But  this  is  not  faith,  but  cruelty  and  folly. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  met  last  week 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  elected  as  President 
of  the  Seminary,  to  succeed  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt.  Dr.  E.  T.  MuUins,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Newton  Center,  Mass.  Dr.  MuUins 
is  a  Southern  man,  a  native  of  Mississippi, 
and  has  been  pastor  in  Baltimore  and  also 
connected  with  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

....  Mr.  Moody  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
for  support  for  his  colportage  department  in 
providing  books  for  distribution  among  the 


English-speaking  people  of  India.  Of  these 
there  are  five  millions,  some  of  them  nom- 
inal Christians,  many  of  them  not,  and  very 
largely  unreached  by  the  Gospel.  They  are 
scattered  throughout  the  empire,  which 
makes  it,  outside  of  the  large  cities,  Im- 
possible to  gatlier  them  into  congrega- 
tions. 

....The  Congregational  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Chicago  has  taken  the  forward  step 
of  admitting  women  to  its  course  on  the 
same  conditions  as  men.  This  requires  that 
they  shall  come  up  to  the  existing  standard 
of  scholarship  for  admission;  that  they 
shall  receive  certificates  and  degrees  on  the 
same  terms:  that  they  shall  receive  rooms, 
library  and  otlier  privileges  at  the  same 
rates,  and  scholarships  and  loans  on  the 
same  conditions  as  men.  The  faculty  in 
making  the  recommendation  instanced  the 
facts  that  women  are  entering  the  educa- 
tional and  missionary  service  of  the  Church 
at  home  and  abroad  whose  efficiency  would 
be  increased  by  a  theological  course;  that 
the  number  of  such  women  grows  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  other  professional 
schools  are  open  to  them.  Already  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  admits  women,  tho 
we  believe  not  on  quite  as  full  equality  of 
terms  as  those  proposed  in  Chicago. 

....Much  have  our  Catholic  brethren 
boasted  of  the  liberality  and  scientific  schol- 
arship of  their  Church  as  illustrated  in  the 
works  of  Frofessor  Zahm,  of  the  Notre  Dame 
University,  lately  called  to  Rome,  supposedly 
for  higher  honors.  But  instead  of  this  he 
has  been  required  by  the  highest  authorities 
to  withdraw  what  he  has  published  in  de- 
fense of  evolution,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence: 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  May  16,  1899. 
My  Dear  Alfonso  : 

I  have  learned  from  unquestionable  authority 
that  the  Holy  See  is  adverse  to  the  further  distri- 
bution of  "  Evolution  and  Dogma,"  and  I  there- 
fore beg  of  you  to  use  all  your  influence  to  have 
the  book  withdrawn  from  sale.  Ton  have  prob- 
ably foreseen  this  result,  and  it  will  there- 
fore cause  you  no  surprise.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, we  can  both  thank  God  that  we  labored 
only  for  his  honor  and  glory  in  giving  the  work 
to  the  public.  As  for  myself,  it  will  cause  me 
no  pain  to  see  the  fruit  of  so  much  toil  consigned 
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lo    oblivion.     C!od    rewards    the    intention,    and 

our  intentions  were  good.     Very  sincerely  yours. 

J.  A.  Zahm,  C.  S.  C. 
Mr.  Alfonso  Golea. 

I,  too,  .ioin  with  the  illustrious  Dr.  J.  A. 
Zahm,  as  translator  of  his  "  Evolution  and 
Dogma,"  and  I  ask  my  true  friends  neither  to 
read  nor  to  give  further  publicity  to  my  poor 
version  of  the  above  mentioned  book,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  desire  of  the  Holy  See,  and  am 
always  ready  to  retract  when  called  upon. 

Alf.  M.  Golea. 

Bethanam,  Sliema,  May  31,  1899. 

This  suppression  of  li))erty  of  thought  and 
discussion  is  what  more  than  anything  else 
discredits  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  Milton's  "  Defense  of  Unlicensed 
Printing"  that  marks  the  growing  suprem- 
acy of  Protestantism,  and  only  so  far  as  the 
Catholic  Church  accepts  that  principle  can 
it  have  a  future.     That  is  "  Americanism." 


Biblical  Research. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review  Professor  Adolf  Biichler  seeks  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  position  of  the  Brass  Gate  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Two  opposite  opinions 
have  existed  among  scholars  as  to  the  position  of 
this  gate.  One  group  makes  it  the  eastei'n  en- 
trance into  the  fore-court  of  laymen,  while  an- 
other group  believes  it  to  be  on  the  east  side  of 
the  fore-court  of  women.  Professor  Biichler 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  texts  which 
'contain  passages  alluding  to  the  Brass  Gate,  the 
most  important  ones  being  the  Mishna  and  Jo- 
sephus,  and  by  means  of  long  and  elaborate  ar- 
guments based  on  these  texts  has  reached  some 
interesting  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  he 
identifies  the  Brass  Gate  with  the  Nicanor  Gate. 
In  the  Mishna,  "  Middoth  "  II,  3,  it  is  stated 
that  all  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Nicanor  gate,  were  transformed 
into  golden  ones ;  the  latter  retaining  its  beau- 
tiful brass  coating.  Rabbi  Elizer  ben  Jacob, 
who  saw  the  temple,  says  of  this  gate  that  it 
was  of  Corinthian  brass  and  glittered  like  gold. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  Josephus,  who  does  not  name 
the  gates  of  the  temple,  but  only  describes  them 
by  their  position  and  quality.  In  "  Bellum,"  v, 
5,  3,  he  says  : 

"  Nine  of  the  gates  were  entirely  plated  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  their  posts  and  upper  thresh- 
holds ;  only  one    .    .    .    was  of  Corinthian  brass ;  " 

and  this  gate  was  "  much  bigger  than  all  oth- 
ers." -  Other  passages  in  .Josephus  serve  to  show 


that  the  wall  of  the  "  inner  sanctuary "  Lad 
seven  gates,  three  on  the  north,  three  on  the 
south,  and  one,  "  the  large  one  "  on  the  east, 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  sanctu- 
ary. In  the  Mishna,  "  Middoth"  I,  4,  we  read : 
"  On  the  east  side  of  the  Azarath  [the  space 
enclosed  by  the  surrounding  wall]  was  the 
Nicanor  gate.  .  .  ."  By  comparing  all  these 
references  we  find  that  the  "  brass  gate,"  the 
"eastern  gate,"  the  "large  gate,"  and  the  "Ni- 
canor Gate,"  were  all  one  and  the  same  gate, 
and  that  this  gate  was  the  eastern  entrance  into 
the  fore-court  of  laymen,  which  was  identical 
with  the  "  inner  sanctuary "  and  the  "  inner 
surrounding  wall." 

We  are  also  helped  by  a  number  of  passages 
which  refer  to  the  popular  risings.  It  would 
appear  that  the  public  meetings,  in  which  an 
insurrection  might  occur,  took  place  before  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  inner  sanctuary.  State- 
ments in  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles  prove 
convincingly  that  the  meeting-place  for  the  peo- 
ple in  times  of  excitement  and  revolution  was 
before  the  eastern  gate  of  the  surrounding  wall, 
and  Josephus  calls  it  not  only  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  inner  sanctuary,  but  the  brass  gate. 

The  fore-court  for  women,  east  of  the  inner 
fore-court,  was  a  later  addition  and  was  not 
known  in  the  time  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  or 
even  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  and  Herod. 
Josephus  and  the  Mishna  are  the  first  to  men- 
tion it,  for  both  deal  with  the  last  years  preced- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  temple.  It  appears 
from  several  sources  that  the  necessity  for  es- 
tablishing places  for  women  within  the  sanctu- 
ai*y  was  not  felt  until  within  the  last  three  dec- 
ades before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  at 
about  the  same  period  that  Alexander  the  Ala- 
barch  caused  all  the  gates  of  the  inner  fore- 
court, which  had  been  decorated  in  the  simplest 
manner  by  Herod,  to  be  covered  with  gold,  and 
that  Nicanor  presented  a  gate  of  Corinthian 
brass. 

Another  point  of  interest  comes  out  in  these 
studies.  According  to  Levitical  laws  all  those 
who  were  unclean  committed  a  sin  in  passing 
through  the  Nicanor  gate.  In  the  temple  of 
Herod,  however,  the  entry  by  that  gate  had  be- 
come necessary  because  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  sacrificial  service,  and  in  order  not  to  con- 
travene the  long-established  custom,  two  small 
side  doors  were  made,  and  these  were  used  when 
sacrificial  functions  were  performed  instead  of 
the  large  gate  through  which  it  was  forbidden  to 
pass.  This  accounts  for  the  frequent  use  in  the 
Talmudic  writings  of  the  plural  form  in  t\ii 
references  to  this  gate. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Boston  and  Albany  Lease. 

The  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road to  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company  for  999  years  hav- 
ing been  approved  by  unanimous  vote  in 
both  of  the  boards  of  directors,  there  will  be 
no  difficiilty,  it  is  believed,  in  procuring  the 
approval  of  the  stockholders  and  the  consent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  The  Cen- 
tral guarantees  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  on 
the  Boston  and  Albany's  capital  stock  of 
$25,000,000,  and  this  may  be  Increased  to 
about  8y2  per  cent,  by  the  earnings  of  the 
improvement  fund  of  .?4,000,000  which  the 
Boston  and  Albany  stockholders  retain. 
They  could  not  expect  to  receive  more  by 
continuing  to  operate  the  road,  for  the  divi- 
dends, originally  10  per  cent.,  have  been  8 
per  cent,  since  1876,  the  payment  of  them 
has  left  only  a  small  annual  surplus,  and  the 
net  earnings  have  not  been  increasing  in  re- 
cent years.  There  have  been  no  stock  divi- 
dends since  188(5.  The  history  of  American 
railroads  pointed  to  a  decrease,  rather  than 
to  an  increase,  of  the  8  per  cent,  dividend  in 
the  future.  But  now  the  old  rate  is  assured 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  lease  really  does  not  make  a  great 
change  in  the  relations  existing  between  the 
two  companies,  for  the  Boston  and  Albany 
has  been  in  close  traffic  alliance  with  the 
Central.  The  transaction  is  important  and 
significant  rather  because  of  other  changes 
to  which  it  may  point,  and  for  the  reason 
that  it  marks  the  development  of  the 
policy  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  because 
of  its  possible  effect  upon  the  export  trade  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  than  on  account  of 
the  acquisition  by  the  Central  of  389  milps 
of  road  which  were  already  ip  a  certain  sense 
a  part  of  its  system.  The  leased  road  has 
been  a  kind  of  boundary  line  between  the 
two  groat  railway  systems  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States— the  Boston  and  Maine,  on  the 
north,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  on  the  south.  While  Central  cap- 
italists  are   Interested    In   the   New    Haven 


company,  and  the  two  companies  use  the 
New  York  station  and  its  rail  approaches 
jointly  under  the  New  Haven's  old  agree- 
ment with  the  Harlem,  the  New  Haven's 
traffic  affiliations  have  teen  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania rather  than  with  the  Central.  It  is 
already  suggested  that  a  lease  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  by  the  Central  is  among  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  and  that  this  might  be 
followed  by  a  closer  alliance  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  New  Haven,  altho  a  lease  of 
the  latter  to  the  Pennsylvania  would.  It  is 
stated,  under  the  terms  of  the  Harlem  agree- 
ment, deprive  the  New  Haven  of  some  of  its 
terminal  advantages  in  New  York. 

This  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  has 
freshly  stimulated  interest  in  what  is  said  to 
be  the  intention  or  policy  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt concerning  a  transcontinental  line,  a 
policy  indicated  in  some  measure  by  the  re- 
cent absorption  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  the 
Michigan  Central.  Having  now  Eastern  ter- 
minals at  the  two  great  Atlantic  ports,  the 
Central  may,  it  is  said,  make  additional  prog- 
ress toward  formal  acquisition  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  and  the  Union  Pacific 
systems,  in  both  of  which  the  capitalists  of 
the  Central  already  have  large  interests. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  extension 
of  the  Central's  lines  to  Boston— where,  in  all 
probability,  its  present  terminal  facilities 
Avill  be  improved— will  tend  to  Increase  Bos- 
ton's export. trade  in  grain  at  the  expense  of 
New  York,  because  the  Central  may  find  it 
more  profitable  to  carry  grain  to  the  New 
England  port.  This  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
it  is  probably  true  that  in  respect  to  this  ex- 
port trade  the  lease  is  not  favorable  to  New 
York.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  are  confident 
that  the  great  improvements  soon  to  be  made 
in  the  channels  of  New  York  Harbor,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $6,000,000,  not  only  will  at- 
tract the  largest  of  the  ocean  carriers,  but 
also  will  be  accompanied  by  an  improvement 
of  terminal  facilities  and  a  reduction  of  port 
charges.  The  interest  manifested  in  termi- 
nal and  harbor  facilities  by  powerful  com- 
mercial   organizations,  and    the    official    in- 
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(jiiirics  iiMW  ill  i)r<).t;'rc'ss,  caiiiiol  fail  to  in- 
crt'iisc  llu'  ;illr.n(ioiis  (if  this  port  and  lo  ex 
vvl  imicli  iiilliiciiic  ill  opposition  lu  tlic  divHT 
sioii  of  I'Xpori  iradr  wliieli  has  liceii  caused 
by  the  ol'fiT  of  superior  advaiitajics  elsewhere 
or  may  be  sujrjicstcd  by  llie  U-ase  of  llie  mad 
fidiii  .\lbaii\'  lo  Hoslou. 


Financial    Items. 

Tui;  National  Bank  of  North  America, 
of  which  Warner  Van  Norden  is  President, 
and  Henry  Cliapin,  .Jr.,  is  Cashier,  >has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $7UU,()0U  to  .i;i,0(X),- 
UUU.  Its  surplus  is  now  $507, UU(J,  and  its 
d«!posits  over  $18,U00,0UU. 

.  ..  .The  Directors  of  tlie  Colonial  Bank  at 
Coliiiubus  Avenue  and  Eighty-third  street, 
this  city,  are  preparing  to  open  a  braucli  of 
tlie  bank  at  104th  street  and  Columbus  ave- 
nue. Already  four  other  State  banks  have 
established  branches  in  accordance  with  the 
anuMidment  to  tlie  banking  law  made  this 
Sjirlng.  The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  capital  of 
!};iO(t,UUU,  and  the  location  suggested  is  a  good 
lield,  as  there  is  no  bank  between  Eighty- 
third  street  and  125tli  street  ou  the  west 
side. 

....The  National  Bank  of  Conimert-e  has 
lately  increased  tlie  number  of  directors  ou 
tlie  board  from  nine  to  thirteen.  A.  D.  Juil- 
liard,  (Jeorge  (J.  Haven  and  James  N. 
Jaivie,  trustees  of  tlie  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  also  .foseph  C.  Ileudrix,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Union  Bank,  who  also 
represents  Mutual  Life  Insurance  interests, 
were  added  to  the  list  of  directors.  The  suc- 
cessor to  I'resideiit  W.  W.  iSheniinu,  whose 
resignation  takes  effect  on  July  1st,  has  not 
yet  been  secured. 

....The  Morton  Trust  Company  is  the 
name  of  tlie  new  trust  company  which  will 
continue  the  luisiness  of  ^lorton.  Bliss  i^c  Co. 
Tlie  name  is  in  iioiior  of  ex-Vice-1'resident 
Le\i  ]'.  Morton,  who  was  the  ftninder  of 
The  house  and  who  will  l>e  Chairman  of  the 
I'oard  of  r>irectors.  The  cash  capital  is 
$1,000,000;  the  reserve  fund  .l;i,r)OO,()O0.  The 
conii)auy  will  I'emain  in  the  present  offices 
of  the  lirui,  and  the  employees  will  con- 
tinue in  their  present  positions  with  a  very 


few  e\ce)>tioiis,  bill  llie  ciiaiigi-  will  uol  lalco 
place  iiiilil  October  Isl,  l.S!)'.».  The  oliicial 
aiiiiounceiiieiil  of  cli.-iii.m-s  in  ihe  linn  was 
niadt'  to  its  corresiioiideiils  and  customers 
ill  a  personal  teller  sent  out  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Morion  himself.  Tlie  J)irectors  will  be 
.!:iines  W.  .\  iex.i  iider,  iiresideiit  JOipiitable 
Life  Assur;iiice  Society;  John  Jacob  Astor; 
<  Jeorge  l'\  Baker,  jiresident  First  National 
I'.ank;  Edw.ird  .1.  Berwind,  president  Ber- 
wind-W'hile  Coal  .Mining  Comiiany;  J''red- 
ei'ic  Cromwell,  treasurer  .Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company;  Henry  .M.  Llagler,  vice- 
liresident  Standard  Oil  (Jompany;  tJ.  G. 
Haven,  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  president  Na- 
tioii.'il  Union  Bank;  Abrain  S.  Hewitt,  of 
Cooper,  Hewitt  ^:  (Jo.;  James  N.  Jarvie,  of 
.Vrliuckle  Brothers;  Augustus  D.  .luilliard, 
Joseph  Larociiue,  of  Shipman,  Larocque  & 
Choate;  I).  O.  :Mill.s,  Levi  P.  Morton,  R.  A. 
McCurdy,  president  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company;  W.  G.  Oakmau,  president  Guar- 
anty Trust  Comiiany;  John  Sloane,  of  W. 
&  J.  Sloane:  William  C.  Whitney  and  A. 
Wolff,  of  Kuhn.  Loel)  &  Co. 

.  .  .  .Tlie  following  dividends,  interest  and 
coupons  are  announced: 

Lake  Shore  &  Miclii.^an  Southern  Railway, 
;>!/{.  per  cent.,  payable  July  28tli. 

jMichigan  (jentral  Itailway,  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  2Stli. 

Canada  Southern  Railway,  1  per  cent.,  pay- 
able August  1st. 

Wabash  Railroad  Company,  coupons  (Des 
Moines  Division),  payable  at  Continental  Trust 
Company  July  1st. 

St.  .Tosei)li  •&  (Jiand  Island  Railway,  first 
preferred,  1  i)er  cent.,  i)ayable  August  1st. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad, 
1%  per  cent.,  payable  July  20th. 

^liimenpolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  coupons 
due  July  1st,  iiaya!)le  at  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Excelsior  Saving  Bank,  3i/>  per  cent. 

Bank  for  Savings,  4  per  cent.,  payable  .July 
17th. 

Franklin  Sa\'ings  I'.aiik,  3y>  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  171  h. 

Fifth  National  B.-ml:,  .3  per  cent,  and  an  extra 
.'!  per  cent.,  jiayable  July  1st. 

Market  and  Fulton  National  Bank,  5  per 
cent.,  payable  .July   1st. 

National  Citizens'  Bank,  3Y2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  1st. 

.  . .  .Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 
(luring  the  past  \veek  were: 

BANKS. 


Ceijtral ]S4 

Corn  Exchange 370)^ 

Germ„n-American..  118}4 
Hanover 735 


Market  and  Fulton..  240 

Park 5081^ 

Phenix 112 

Shoe  and  Leather.. .  104 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 
United  States  1625^ 


INSURANCE. 


Combined   Capital. 

The  air  and  the  current  newspaper  talk 
are  full  of  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
binations; even  the  automobile  makers,  in- 
stead of  building  vehicles,  are  busily  occu- 
pied in  building  companies  with  millions  of 
paper  capital;  having  thus  far  done  nothing 
of  any  magnitude,  they  are  capitalizing  what 
they  might,  could,  would  or  should  have 
done  or  what  they  say  they  will  hereafter  do. 
Industrial  combinations,  even  on  the  order  of 
the  late  E.  T.  Hooley,  have  generally  been  a 
capitalizing  of  things  done;  this  movement 
seeks  to  capitalize  "  going  to."  If  the 
"trust "  movement  is  helped  on  by  absorp- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  evei-ything 
offered,  on  unquestioning  faith  in  pros- 
pectuses, financial  wind  will  be  sown  in  sucTi 
quantity  that  the  natural  crop  of  whirlwind 
will  be  surely  reaped. 

On  the  other  hand,  hostility  to  combina- 
tions of  capital  is  so  rife  that  anti-trust  law- 
making is  carried"  to  an  inordinate  length, 
and  war  upon  capital  is  likely  to  be  the  shib- 
boleth in  next  year's  campaign.  Still  there 
are  distinctions  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Organized  capital  Is  sometimes  op- 
pressive; yet  without  it  we  should  all  be  liv- 
ing in  trees  and  digging  roots  for  food  with 
our  fingers.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
not  loved,  but  what  if  it  has  largely  reduced 
the  price  of  a  necessary  article  to  the  con- 
sumer? Cornelius  Vanderbilt  founded  a  for- 
tune, which  his  sou  William  increased;  yet 
every  person  in  the  country  has  shared  in 
the  results  of  their  work.  Taking  some  fig- 
ures which  are  at  hand  as  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  that  company,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  carried  three  million  passengers 
and  about  as  many  tons  of  freight;  last  year 
the  millions  were  fifty-five  in  the  passenger 
department  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  in 
the  freight;  putting  this  in  the  form  of  mile- 
age, 163,000,000  passengers  were  carried  one 
mile  in  18G4  aud  1,101,000,000  in  1898,  and 
the  436,000.000  tons  of  freight  carried  one 
mile  in  1864  were  10,960,000,000  in  1898.  This 


is  a  vast  increase,  but  the  rates  for  carrying 
decreased.  In  1864  the  company  received 
for  passenger  service  an  average  of  2.692 
cents  per  mile;  in  1898,  1.932  cents.  The 
charge  on  freights  was  still  greater,  for  from 
2.498  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  1864  they  de- 
clined to  0.499  cents  in  1898.  The  gross  earn- 
ings would  have  been  some  $200,000,000  more 
in  1898  than  they  were  if  the  old  rates  had 
been  obtained. 

Grant  that  improvements  in  road  and  roll- 
ing stock  have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  work, 
and  (if  you  choose)  that  the  company  would 
have  kept  up  the  old  rates  if  it  could  have 
done  so— the  point  is  that  it  could  not.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  combined  capitalists— 
who,  by  the  way,  are  not  all  of  them  large 
capitalists,  very  many  being  widows  and 
orphans  of  very  light  financial  weight — are 
not  philanthropists;  the  question  is,  what 
they  are  able  to  do  under  the  conditions.  "We 
do  not  worry  because  the  tiger  has  not  the 
disposition  of  the  dove;  it  suffices  to  consider 
whether  he  is  at  liberty. 

It  is  easy  to  denounce;  anybody  can  scold 
and  rant.  But  did  you  ever  think,  when  you 
sit  down  to  breakfast,  how  many  nations 
and  climes  have  contributed  to  your  food 
and  the  utensils  for  cooking  and  eating  it? 
Did  you  ever  consider  how  far  one  individ- 
ual, alone  and  unassisted,  could  get  on  in 
life?  Take  from  him  all  which  he  did  not 
actually  conceive  with  his  own  brain  aud 
fabricate  with  his  single  pair  of  hands  and 
he  would  last  a  few  hours  longer  than  the 
infant  which  feebly  moves  and  wails.  It 
would  be  well — within  State  capitols  aud 
elsewhere — to  suspend  anti-trust  warfare 
long  enough  to  consider  how  far  combina- 
tions are  really  repressible  abuses. 


Valued   Policy  Laws. 

Whatever  it  may  signify— and  we  should 
not  like  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
it— the  valued-policy  bills  passed  by  State 
I.egislatures  dui'ing  the  past  'winter  and 
spring  have  been  vetoed,  we  believe,  in 
every    instance.    Governor   Wells,    of  Utah, 
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in  his  veto  described  the  apparent  object  of 
the  bill  as  to  make  insurance  companies  lia- 
ble for  the  full  amount,  regardless  of  ac- 
tual value  involved,  and  he  declares  him- 
self convinced  that  the  necessary  tendency 
must  be  to  encourage  fraudulent  and  in- 
cendiary fires;  this,  he  said,  had  been  found 
the  case  in  other  States.  He .  quoted  from 
a  veto  message  of  Governor  Altgeld  in  Illi- 
nois, who  said: 

"  Insurance  is  an  indemnity,  not  a  specula- 
tion. It  is  intended  to  protect  a  man  against 
loss,  not  to  give  him  something  for  nothing. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  bill  would  enable 
him  in  many  instances  to  be  twice  as  well  off 
after  a  fire  as  he  was  before.  In  all  cases  where 
a  dishonest  man  could,  by  conniving  with  agents, 
or  in  any  other  way,  secure  insurance  for  more 
than  tlie  real  value  of  his -property,  a  fire  would 
be  a  blessing  to  him.  There  would  be  a  stand- 
ing bribe,  a  perpetual  inducement  to  allow  his 
property  to  burn  down,  and  v/hen  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  fire  in  one  building  always  en- 
dangers and  frequently  destroys  property  near 
by,  which  is  often  not  insured,  it  would  be  bad 
policy  for  the  State  to  permit  a  condition  of 
affairs  to  exist  which,  to  say  the  least,  tends  to 
increase  fires.  It  is  time  several  of  the  States 
have  adopted  similai*  acts  to  this  bill,  except 
that  they  provide  against  fraud ;  but  in  these 
States  exi)erience  has  shown  that  the  proportion 
of  fires  has  greatly  increased,  consequently  the 
insurance  rates  have  been  raised  in  all  these 
States,  and  the  general  public,  which  pays  in- 
surance, has  in  this  way  been  taxed  to  an  extent 
to  which  it  would  not  have  otherwise  been,  and 
this  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  fire  which 
wholly  destroyed  their  property." 

This  reasoning  is  as  sound  as  it  Is  element- 
ary, and  yet  the  late  notorious  Governor  of 
Illinois  was  not  the  man  from  whom  one 
would  have  expected  it. 


Pleasantly  Disappointed. 

Whkn  Governor  Black  appointed  Louis  F. 
Payn  Superintendent  of  Insurance  this 
journal  emphatically  condemned  tne  ap- 
pointment as  one  unfit  to  be  made.  Accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  the  question  of  fit- 
ness was  not  considered  at  all;  but,  instead, 
the  usual   considerations  prevailed,   which. 


many  years  before,  brought  this  position 
of  ostensible  guardianship  upon  the  "  slate  " 
with  the  rest.  Nor  did  jMr.  Payu's  anteced- 
ents justify  looking  for  any  ofiicial  conduct 
on  his  part  which  would  not  fit  the  appar- 
ent reasons  for  his  selection.  But  the  im- 
probable sometimes  comes  in  place  of  the 
probable,  and  having  tlius  criticised  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Payn  at  that  time  it 
is  only  just  to  say  now  that  he  has  thus  far 
not  been  a  bad  superintendent;  his  admin- 
istration has  developed  no  scandals,  and 
may  even  be  called  a  good  one,  as  super- 
vision goes  nowadays.  By  contrast  with 
some  others,  Mr.  Payn  may  almost  be  called 
illustrious. 


....  The  Greater  New  York  pfre  Pro- 
tective Company  does  not  relate  to  fire  ex- 
tinguishment, nor  does  it  directly  undertake 
insurance  except  in  what  may  be  called  a 
modified  salvage  practice.  It  undertakes  to 
promptly  inform  its  subscribers  during 
nights,  holidays  and  Sundays  of  fire  in  their 
places  of  business  or  residence,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  receives  notice  of  all  fires  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  instant  as 
the  fire  headquarters,  and  whenever  any  of 
its  subscribers  are  concerned  it  responds 
by  its  own  teams.  The  company's  uni- 
formed agents  send  a  carriage  for  the  sub- 
scriber or  his  representative,  and  until  he 
arrives  they  act  on  his  behalf  in  such  ways 
as  they  can.  Thus  they  notify  the  firemen 
of  the  location  of  the  most  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  stock,  and  also  whether  there 
are  any  specially  inflammable  contents,  hav- 
ing previously  learned  this  by  inquiry  and 
inspection;  they  look  after  the  uninsured 
property,  such  as  books,  papers  and  so  on, 
protecting  them  from  water  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  removing  them  if  their  destruc- 
tion is  threatened.  On  arrival  of  the  sub- 
scriber or  his  repi-esentatlve,  the  company's 
agents  pass  him  through  the  fire  lines,  and 
perform  any  other  service  possible.  The 
idea  Is  not  new,  but  the  undertaking  has  the 
elements  of  usefulness.  Ex-Chief  Bonner 
announces  that  he  has  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  company,  and  intends  to  give 
his  time  and  attention  to  it. 
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"  I  don't  think  you  are  a  man  of  strong 
passions,  Mr.  Mildly."  "  You  are  wrong,  Miss 
Fortescue.  I  have  a  remarkable  passion  for 
pie." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....Teacher  (class  in  history)  :  "Now,  Pat- 
rick Henry  Butts,  what  happened  on  the  Fourth 
of  July?  Master  Butts  (enthusiastically)  : 
"  Me  little  brudder  got  his  eye  blowed  out,  and 
Pop  singed  off  all  his  whiskers !  " — Puck. 

....A  troubled  but  trusting  subscriber  re- 
cently wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Huron,  Kan., 
Herald:  "  What  ails  my  hens?  Every  morning 
I  find  one  or  more  of  them  keeled  over,  to  rise 
no  more."  The  reply  was :  "  The  fowls  are 
dead.  It  is  an  old  complaint  and  nothing  can  be 
done  except  to  bury  them." — Boston  Transcript. 

. . .  .Mrs.  Winkley:  "  Is  your  husband  a-  brave 
man?"  Mrs.  Bronston:  "  I  should  say  he  was. 
Why,  once  he  jumped  right  in  front  of  a  swiftly 
moving  train  and  saved  a  little  child  from  what 
seemed  certain  death."  Mrs.  Winkley:  "  Oh, 
that's  no  indication.  Would  he  have  courage 
enough  to  grab  the  cat  when  it  was  having  a  fit 
and  throw  it  out  of  the  house? " — Chicago 
Times-Herald. 

.  . .  ."  Don't  you  wish,"  he  asked,  looking  soul- 
fully  into  her  eyes,  "  that  the  tunnel  on  this 
line  was  ten  times  as  long?"  "No."  she  an- 
swered. It  struck  him  like  a  dash  of  cold  water 
in  the  face.  Instantly  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  she  no  longer  loved  him.  "  They  always 
light  the  car  lamps  when  coming  to  the  long 
tunnels,"  she  added,  "  and  they  don't  for  the 
short  ones." — Chicago  Post. 

...."Then  you  have  already  disrem,embered 
me !  "  he  hissed.  The  cruel  taunt  his  words  con- 
veyed will  perhaps  be  lost  upon  persons  not  resi- 
dents of  Greater  New  ifork  unless  they  chance  to 
recall  Mr.  Croker's  testimony  before  the  Mazet 
committee,  whereby  the  verb  disremember  is  au- 
thoritatively given  the  significance  of  forgetting 
purposely,  or  with  an  ulterior  motive.  With  this 
explanation  we  resume  our  story.  "  Oh,  Rich- 
ard !  "  sobs  the  wretched  girl,  to  whom  his  re- 
proaches are  as  dagger  thrusts. — Detroit  Jour- 
nal. 

.  . .  .Baseball  as  she  is  wrote  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  Wrinkle:  "  The  sensation  of  the 
game  came  in  the  fifth.  Adsit  essayed  to  steal 
his  domicile  on  a  passed  ball,  and  plowed 
through  the  mud  in  a  frantic  slide  only  to  be 
snut  off  by  a  superb  parabola  hurled  by  McGin- 
nis  from  the  central  garden.  Fulton  accom- 
plished two  clever  running  purloins,  and  the 
diminutive  Lutz,  who  played  Short  in  Long's 
place,  made  two  neat  catches  and  robbed  Lunn 
of  a  hit  by  knocking  down  a  hard  drive.  For 
two  innings  both  sides  sparred  for  an  opening. 
Five  of  the  six  foreigners  went  out  on  weak  in- 
sects. On  the  other  side.  Miller  cricketed  the 
ball  and  meandered  down  to  second,  and  Snow 
drew  a  base.  McCollum  advanced  Johnson  to 
second  by  a  votive  offering,  but  the  husky  catch- 
er blundered  around  the  second  sack  when  Ful- 
ton went  out  and  was  chased  to  death  between 
the  bases,  winding  up  with  a  mud  spattering 
slide  into  Lunn  at  the  saucer.  In  the  eighth 
Sullivan  drew  the  initial  for  an  introduction  and 
slid  to  the  next  on  Blencoe's  roller.  A  moment 
later,  on  Davies'  sharp  rap  to  Flaeger,  he  was 
caught  trying  to  steal  the  third  baseman's 
watch,  and  the  side  was  retired  on  half  pay.  In 
the  ninth  Matteson  marred  the  game  by  a  foible, 
by  overlooking  Hall's  grounder,  but  McGinnis 
after  a  120  yard  hurdle  grabbed  Hoyt's  short 
bee,  ending  the  game  and  accelerating  the  Wolv- 
erines 14  rounds  up  the  percentage  ladder. — 
From  the  Chicago  Slime-Hurled. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

Fob  the  best  puzzles  sent  in  during  July  The 
Independent  offers  the  following  prizes : 

First  Prize:  One  year's  subscription  to  the 
Century  Magazine. 

Second  Prize  :  "  David  Harum." 

Third  Prize:  "Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in 
War." 

ZIGZAG. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  the  other,  the  zigzag  (begin- 
ning at  the  upper  left-hand  letter)  will  spell 
a  patriotic  utterance. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  Pythagorean  of  Syra- 
cuse famous  for  his  faithful  friendship ;  2,  the 
god  of  mirth  ;  3,  a  town  of  Ceylon  ;  4,  hack- 
neyed :  5,  a  sharp-pointed  instrument ;  6,  amus- 
ing ;  7,  to  find  fault  without  good  reason ;  8,  a 
masculine  name ;  9,  a  city  of  New  York ;  10,  a 
fruit ;  11,  limber ;  12,  a  willow  or  osier  twig ; 
13,  to  expend  without  valuable  result ;  14,  to 
overthrow ;  15,  pains ;  16,  to  kindle ;  17,  to 
speak  without  reason  or  purpose. 

s.  H.   K. 

SHAKESPEAREAN    ACROSTIC. 

Each  of  the  nine  quotations  given  describes  a 
Shakespearean  hero.  By  taking  one  letter 
from  each  of  the  nine  names  there  may  be 
spelled  out  the  name  of  the  person  referred  to 
in   the  following  quotation  : 

"  He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness, 
Princely  in  both." 

I.  "  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 

world 
Like  a  colossus." 

II.  "  He's  gentle,  never  schooled  and  yet 
learned,  full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  en- 
chantingly   beloved." 

III.  "  The  glass  of  fashion,   and   the  mould 

of  form. 
The  observed  of  all  observers." 

IV.  "  The  dearest  friend   to  me,  the  kindest 

man, 
•  The   best   condition'd   and    unwearied 

spirit 
In  doing  courtesies." 
v.  "  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So   mix'd    in   him     that     Nature    might 

stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a 
man  !  '  " 

VI.  "  Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 

I  bear  a  charmed  life." 

VII.  "  Death,    that    dark    spirit,    in's    nervy 

arm  doth  lie ; 
Which,  being  advanced,  declines,  and 
then  men  die." 

VIII.  "  Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to 

sit ; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may 

be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth." 

IX.  "His  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world ;   his  voice  was  prop- 
ertied 

As  all  the  tuned  spheres." 

F.   L.    SAWYER. 

ANSWER  TO  PUZZLE  OF  JUNE  22D. 

The  Outing  of  the  Authors. — I,  Fields :  2, 
Brooks  ;  3,  Winter  ;  4.  Poole  :  5,  Foote  ;  6.  Harte  ; 
7.  Gay ;  8.  Carroll  ;  9.  Gladden ;  10,  Hope ;  11. 
Hardy  ;  12.  Hawthorne  :  13.  Holley  ;  14,  Page  ;  15, 
Sterne ;  16,  Parsons  ;  17,  Abbott :  18,  Pope ;  19, 
Prior ;  20,  Coates :  21,  Taylor :  22.  Dver :  23, 
Young :  24,  Cook :  25,  Porter ;  26.  Butler :  27, 
Hogg  ;  28,  Bacon  ;  29,  Lamb  ;  30,  Hood ;  31,  Black  ; 
32,  Green  ;  33,  Brown ;  34,  Gray. 
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Personals. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoers  Mead,  president  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College  since  1890,  has  not  been 
persuaded  to  withdraw  her  resignation,  which  is 
to  take  effect  next  summer. 

....Andrew  J.  Jordan,  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer of  cutlery  in  Sheffield,  England,  will 
give  to  the  town  of  Westminster,  in  Carroll 
County,  Maryland,  a  public  school  building,  in 
memory  of  his  parents,  who  lived  there  many 
years  ago. 

....Frank  II.  Cooper,  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Chicago  and  New  York,  will  erect  in  the  little 
town  of  Frise,  Holland,  where  he  was  bom,  a 
hospital  and  free  home  for  the  poor,  aged  and 
unfortunate,  providing  for  the  support  of  it  af- 
ter his  death  by  insurance  of  $300,000  upon  his 
life. 

. . .  .The  Empress  Charlotte  of  Mexico,  "  poor 
Carlotta,"  recently  passed  her  sixtieth  birthday. 
At  times  she  finds  pleasure  in  music  and  paint- 
ing, but  her  mind  is  affected  beyond  recovery, 
and  she  frequently  is  seized  with  fits  of  terror, 
believing  that  she  sees  again  the  execution  of 
Maximilian. 

....The  new  president  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Dr.  Frank  Strong,  has  for  some  time 
past  been  an  instructor  in  history  in  the  grad- 
uate department  of  Yale  University.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1884.  He  then  became  a 
student  in  the  Yale  Law  School  and  was  in  due 
time  admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  city. 

.....  At  the  recent  class  day  exercfees  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  the  ode  was  recited 
by  Miss  Annette  Anderson,  the  first  colored  girl 
graduated  from  that  institution.  She  was  at 
the  head  of  her  class  from  the  beginning  in  the 
studies  of  the  course,  and  she  delivered  the  vale- 
dictory address  on  commencement  day. 

....  Sven  Hedin,  the  distinguisued  Swedish 
explorer,  is  about  to  start  for  the  heart  of  Asia. 
He  intends  to  go  from  Kashgar  to  Lob-nor,  to 
pass  next  winter  there,  then  to  begin  the  explo- 
ration of  Northern  Thibet,  and  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  second  winter  on  the  Thibetan  highlands, 
making  a  series  of  meteorological  observations. 

.  . . .  H.  J.  Mackinder,  reader  in  geography  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  has  started  for  Africa 
as  the  leader  of  an  expedition  whose  purpose  is 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  Mt.  Kenia.  He  in- 
tends to  establish  a  camp  at  the  bight  of  about 
16,000  feet,  and  from  this  point  as  a  base  to 
make  a  complete  examination  of  the  summit  and 
slopes  of  the  mountain. 

....The  report  that  Osborne  Deignan,  of 
Iowa,  one  of  Hobso^'s  comp^ci/JDs  on  the  "  Mer- 


rimac,"  had  been  compelled  for  want  of  money 
to  give  up  the  project  of  entering  the  Naval 
Academy  is  denied  at  Des  Moines,  where  it  is 
said  that  he  is  about  to  enter  the  preparatory 
school  at  Annapolis,  and  that  the  people  of 
Iowa  will  see  that  he  does  not  fail  to  become  a 
cadet  for  lack  of  funds. 

.  . .  .Daniel  Tiemann,  who  was  Mayor  of  New 
York  forty  years  ago,  died  on  the  29th  ult.,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four.     He  was  born  near  the 
corner  of  Nassau  and  Beekman  streets,  and  he 
remembered  the  time  when  citizens  said  the  As- 
tor  House  was  too  far  uptown  to  be  successful. 
A  b'it  of  land  near  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Nineteenth  street,  for  which  he  saw  his  father 
pay  $250,   has  since  been    sold    for    $480,000. 
While  he  was  Mayor  he  closed  a  barroom  which 
had  been  set  up  in  the  City  Hall  in  connection 
with  a  restaurant  for  the  use  of  officers  of  the 
city  government,  and    throughout    his    life    he 
strove  to  prevent  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.     His  first  vote  for  a  Republican  was 
cast  for  Mr.  McKinley  in  a.oj6. 

....Honorary   degrees,   in   addition   to   those 
mentioned  last  week,  were  conferred  as  follows 
at  the  recent  college  commencements :  President- 
elect Hadley  of  Yale,  LL.D.,  by  Harvard  and 
Wesleyan  Universities ;    President-elect    Harris 
of  Amherst,  D.D.,  by  Harvard,  and  LL.D.,  by 
Dartmouth ;  M.  .1  ules  Cambon,  French  Ambas- 
sador  at    Washington,    LL.D.,    Harvard ;    Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  of  Santiago,  LL.D.,  Harvard ; 
Admiral   Sampson,   LL.D.,    Harvard ;    Admiral 
Bunce,  M.A.,  Yale;  Capt.  William  C.  Wise,  of 
the  cruiser  "  Yale,"  M.A.,  Yale ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Griggs,  LL.D.,  Yale ;  Miss  Caroline  Hazard, 
president-elect  of  Wellesley,  A.M.,  University  of 
Michigan ;    John  Barrett,  ex-Minister  to  Siam, 
M.A.,  Dartmouth  ;  Henry  W.  Cannon,  president 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  M.A., 
Dartmouth  ;  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  D.D.,  Yale ;  Major-Gen.  Thomas 
M.  Anderson,  LL.D.,  St.  Mary's  College ;  Emory 
McClintock,  of  New  York,  LL.D.,  Yale ;  Hamil- 
ton  W.   Mabie,   of   New   York,    LL.D.,   Union ; 
Prof.    Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,   LL.D., 
Amherst ;   Judge  Frederic   Adams,   of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  LL.D.,  Yale ;  Rev.  William  I.  Haven,  cor- 
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Tammany    Hall's    celebration 
Tammany's     ^^  ^^^,  Fourth    was    enlivened 

Fourth  ^  J,     ,  ,   ^ 

unexpectedly  by  a  speech  from 

ex-Governor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  which  had  not 
been  inspected  in  manuscript  by  the  censor. 
The  leaders  of  Tammany   think   that  it  is 
not  expedient  to  encourage  the  aspirations 
of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  it  had  been  planned  that 
this  celebration   should   direct  attention   to 
the    qualifications    of    Mr.    Augustus    Van 
Wyck,  the  opponent  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  in 
last  year's  New  York  campaign,  for  the  first 
place  on  the  next  Democratic  national  ticket. 
References  to  the  Chicago  silver  platform 
and  Mr.  Bryan  were  to  bo  excluded.      The 
cliief  speech  was  made  by  .Joseph  J.  Willctl. 
of  Alabama,   who  found  in  his  remarks  a 
place  for  tlie  expected  eulogy  of  Mr.   Van 
Wyclc.    Ex-(Joveruor  Hogg's  name  was  not 
on    the    original    program.      Being    in    the 
city,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  place  of  a 
speaker  whose  absence  had  not  been  fore- 
seen,   lie  improved  the  opportunity  by  mak- 
ing an  inipas.^^ioned  address  in  support  of  the 
Chicago  silver  platform  and  in  favor  of  the 
renomination  of  Mr.   Bryan.    There   was  a 
quick  and  hearty  response,    the    assembled 
rank  and  file  of  Tammany  enthusiastically 
applauding  his  references  to  both  the  plat- 
form and  the  man.    Afterward,  when  some 
one  called  for  cheers  for  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  the 
response  was  very  feeble.    This  unforeseen 
incident  is  regretted  by  the  leaders  not  only 
because  it  diverted  attention  from  the  can- 
didate whose  political  fortunes  they  desired 
to  promote,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
real  preference  of  the  assembled  politicians 
was  shown  by  the  loud  and  continutnl  ap- 
plause.   It  is  predicted  that  Mr.  Croker.  now 


in  Europe,  v/ill  complain  of  the  poor  man- 
agement of  his  subordinates  to  whom  the 
control  of  the  anniversary  exercises  was  in- 
Tiusted.  It  is  rumored  that  at  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee the  desire  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  abolition  of  the  two-thirds  rule 
for  nominations  in  the  national  convention 
will  be  disclosed,  because  it  seems  to  them 
that  while  Mr.  Bryan  can  easily  obtain  a 
majority  it  may  be  difficult  for  his  friends  to 
procure  for  him  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates. 


Altho   it   was   understood   a 
The   Alaskan     ^^^,  weeks  ago  that  the  gov- 

^  ernments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  had  virtually 
reached  an  agreement  concerning  .a  tempo- 
rary boundary  line  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
Skaguay  and  Dyea.  it  is  now  reported  in 
Washington,  and  the  report  is  confirmed  at 
the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  that  there  is  a 
sharp  disagreement  and  that  the  situation  is 
more  unsatisfactory  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  heretofore  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
.Joint  Commission  in  February.  The  old 
marks  on  the  two  passes  above  Skaguay  and 
Dyea  appear  to  be  accepted,  but  the  line  on 
the  Dalton  trail,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  fixed  two  miles  above  the  settlement  of 
Klukwau,  now  appears  to  have  been  reject- 
ed. It  is  said  that  Canada  insists  that  it 
shall  be  drawn  below  that  settlement,  not  be- 
cause if  so  drawn  it  would  give  Canada  a 
harbor  or  access  to  tidewater,  but  in  order 
that  the  Porcupine  mining  district  may  be  in 
Canadian  territory.  While  it  is  true  that 
agreement  upon  a  temporary  line  would  not 
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bind  this  country  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
line  as  a  permanent  boundary,  the  change 
now  desired  appears  to  be  opposed  because  it 
might  in  some  way  affect  the  case  hereafter, 
and  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  at  variance 
with  our  construction  of  the  treaty.  Weelv 
before  last.  Senator  Fairbanks,  of  the  Joint 
Commission,  began  an  inspection  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  question,  going  by  train  to  the  sum- 
mit of  White  Pass,  and  visiting  Dyea,  Ska- 
guay  and  the  otlier  pass.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  touch  at  Pyramid  Harbor  and  to  examine 
the  mining  district  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Klukwan. 


The  presence  of  two  com- 
The   Strikes      panies  of   militia   at   Carter- 

ville.  111.,  has  prevented  an  at- 
tack upon  Brush's  mine.  A  party  of  armed 
strikers  fired  upon  a  carload  of  negro  non- 
union miners  near  Carterville,  week  before 
last,  killing  one  of  them  and  the  wife  of  an- 
other. That  night  the  newcomers  retaliated 
by  driving  the  union  men  from  their  homes 
and  burning  their  houses.  In  spite  of  this 
record  of  recent  violence,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinois  tele- 
graphed to  the  Governor  a  protest  against  the 
presence  of  the  militia,  saying  that  they  were 
not  needed  because  the  sheriff  had  not  ex- 
hausted his  resources.  The  mining  company 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  who  has  pro- 
cured from  Judge- Allen,  of  the  Federal  Coui-t, 
an  injunction  restraining  all  persons  from  in- 
terfering with  the  employment  of  miners  by 
the  superintendent  in  charge.  The  attempt 
to  cause  a  strike  at  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works  of  the  Carnegie  Company  has  come 
to  nothing.  The  strike  of  the  workmen  in 
the  smelting  factories  of  Colorado  is  still  in 
progress,  and  Chairman  Grant,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Smelting  Company,  says  that  if  the 
strikers  persist  in  demanding  that  the  com- 
pany shall  deal  with  the  union  the  factories 
will  remain  closed.  The  1,600  miners  at 
Wilkes-Barre  who  went  on  strike  because  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  required  those 
who  worked  in  gaseous  veins  to  use  safety 
lamps,  have  yielded  and  will  submit  to  the 
rule,  which,  the  company  asserts,  was  made 
for  their  own  protection.  The  threatened 
strike  of  the  11,000  employees  on  the  street 
railways  in  Brooklyn  has  been  averted.     A 


committee  of  the  workmen  called  upon  the 
President  of  the  company  and  was  cordially 
received.  After  an  amicable  discussion  of 
two  hours  an  understanding  was  reached  as 
to  the  committee's  list  of  grievances,  the 
President  promising  that  no  employee  should 
suffer  for  having  become  a  member  of  the 
committee  or  for  joining  the  union.  The  city 
of  London,  Ontario,  is  under  martial  law, 
owing  to  a  riot  in  wliich  supporters  of 
the  striking  employees  of  the  street  railway 
company  overcame  the  police  and  injured  the 
company's  property. 


The  floods  which  have  caused 
The  Texas     ^j    great   a    loss    of   life    and 

Floods  X       1  i,  e 

property  along  the  course  of 

the  Brazos  River  in  Texas,  from  Calvert 
to  the  Gulf,  were  due  to  an  unprecedented 
rainfall,  which  is  said  to  have  been  forty- 
two  inches  in  one  week  at  the  town  of 
Sealy.  The  river  rose  sixty-two  feet,  the 
dispatches  say,  at  Richmond,  a  prosperous 
town  in  the  center  of  a  rich  and  low-lying 
agricultural  region,  and  at  one  time  the  area 
covered  by  the  flood  was  estimated  to  be 
.500  miles  long  and  50  feet  wide.  In  the  dis- 
trict which  hfl,s  suffered  most  there  were 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  a  majority  of  them 
negroes,  who  lived  on  the  bottom  lands  in 
small  settlements  or  isolated  cabins.  Many 
were  drowned  before  they  could  escape 
from  their  dwellings,  and  it  is  known  that 
89  lives  wei'e  lost  in  the  first  days  of  the 
flood.  Others  made  their  way  to  tracts  of 
higher  land,  taking  their  horses  and  cattle, 
but  the  rising  waters  made  small  islands 
of  these  tracts.  On  one  of  them  which  had 
an  unflooded  area  of  only  half  an  acre,  300 
refugees  huddled  together  without  shelter 
and  almost  without  food  for  four  days. 
Another  similar  island  was  occupied  for 
three  days  by  400  persons,  suffering  not  only 
from  hunger,  but  also  from  the  presence 
of  many  snakes  and  wildcats  which  had 
been  driven  to  the  place  by  the  flood.  Some 
sought  to  save  their  lives  by  climbing  the 
trees,  and  the  rescuing  boats  took  scores  of 
starving  men  and  women  from  the  treetops. 
The  number  of  lives  lost  is  not  known:  it 
can  scarcely  be  less  than  200,  and  it  may 
be  twice  as  many.  The  loss  of  property — 
cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane,  live  stock,  houses. 
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bridges  and  railroad  lines— is  estimated  at 
$15,000,000.  It  is  said  that  2,000  wagon 
road  bridges  have  been  swept  away,  and  that 
the  railroad  companies  must  spend  $4,000.- 
000  in  restoring  their  lines.  A  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  flooded  area  are  now 
destitute.  The  negroes  have  lost  all  they 
had,  and  planters  who  were  prosperous 
have  nothing  but  their  land,  which  is  still 
under  water.  The  National  Government 
has  used  the  boats  of  the  Life  Saving  Serv- 
ice and  the  Revenue  Marine  in  rescuing 
those  who  were  in  danger,  and  is  supply- 
ing rations  to  the  needy.  To  the  sum  raised 
in  the  cities  of  Texas  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  large  contributions  from  residents 
of  New  York  have  been  added. 


The  fifth  annual  tournament 
Golf  and  ^^    ^^^    United    States    Golf 

Other  Sports      .         •  ^. 

•^  Association   was  opened  on 

the  3d  iust.  on  the  links  of  the  Onwentsia 
Club  at  Lake  Forest,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Chicago.  There  were  112  entries,  98  play- 
ers completed  the  circuit,  and  32  qualified 
for  the  contest.  Charles  B.  McDonald,  of 
Chicago,  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  lowest 
score  in  the  qualifying  round.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  players  were  from  the  East, 
and  one  of  these  was  Pindlay  S.  Douglas,  of 
the  Fairfield  Club,  who  won  the  champion- 
ship last  year.  When  the  number  of  con- 
testants had  been  narrowed  down  to  eight, 
only  one  Western  man  was  left.  Douglas 
was  playing  finely  and  had  made  a  great 
score  against  Dorgau,  a  strong  Scotch  player 
well  known  in  the  West.  The  four  players 
in  the  semi-finals  were  Douglas,  Herbert  M. 
Ilarriman,  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Golf  Club 
of  Hempstead,  L.  I.:  W.  J.  Travis,  of  the 
Oakley  Country  Club,  and  Charles  B.  Mc- 
Donald, of  Chicago.  On  the  last  day  the  de- 
cisive struggle  took  place  between  Douglas 
and  Harriman,  and  the  championship  was 
won  by  the  latter  by  3  up  and  2  to  play.  Mr. 
Harriman  was  a  prominent  football  player 
at  Princeton.  The  championship  has  now 
been  won  for  the  first  time  by  a  player  born 
in  America.  The  team  of  athletes  from 
Yale  and  Harvard  which  is  to  meet  a  team 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the  Queen's 
Club  grounds  in  London  on  the  22d  inst.. 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  5th.    Harvard 


supplied  thirteen  of  the  men  and  Yale  nine. 
The  new  yacht  "  Columbia,"  which  is  to  de- 
fend the  America's  Cup  against  the  attack 
of  the  "  Shamrock,"  has  been  racing  with 
Jier  predecessor,  the  "  Defender,"  and  her 
superiority  over  the  older  boat  appears  to 
have  been  proved.  The  winner  in  the  In- 
ternational Chess  Tournament  at  London  is 
Emanuel  Lasker.  At  the  Henley  regatta 
the  Diamond  Sculls  were  won  for  the  second 
time  by  B.  H.  Howell,  an  American  who 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  but  was  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  in  England,  last  year. 


At    Santiago    up    to    the    7th 

Cuba  and       j^gt    ^^^^e  had  been  132  cases 

Porto  Rico     ^j.  ygjjQ^  fg^ej.  ^^^1  27  deaths, 

all  the  victims  of  the  disease,  two  ex- 
cepted, having  been  Americans.  Among  the 
dead  are  Major  HeatAvole,  chief  commissary 
of  volunteers,  who  enlisted  from  Indiana 
and  was  a  brother  of  Congressman  Heat- 
wole,  of  Minnesota;  Captain  Paul  Clen- 
denin,  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  army  hos- 
pital, and  Lieut.  James  B.  McLaughlin,  of 
the  Signal  Service,  formerly  chief  clerk  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington.  Two 
cases  have  been  reported  at  Manzanillo,  and 
there  have  been  two  deaths  from  the  disease 
in  Puerto  Principe.  At  last  accounts  Ha- 
vana was  still  free  from  the  fever,  altho 
there  had  been  two  or  three  cases  of  illness 
as  to  the  nature  of  which  there  was  doubt. 
The  distribution  of  Santiago's  share  of  the 
fund  of  $3,000,000  will  be  deferred  for  a 
month,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fever  in 
or  near  the  city.  At  Manzanillo  2,360  Cu- 
ban soldiers  applied  for  the  bounty,  and 
altho  the  names  of  half  of  them  were  not 
on  the  rolls  payment  was  made  to  all.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  clubs  of  the 
Cuban  National  Party  will  visit  all  parts 
of  the  island  to  collect  a  fund  which  is  to 
be  used  in  buying  a  house  for  General 
Gomez  and  providing  for  his  declining 
years.  Gutierrez  Celis,  a  rich  Spanish  mer- 
chant of  San  Cristobal,  has  been  captured 
by  bandits  and  taken  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  is  held  for  a  ransom.  The  Fourth 
was  celebrated  with  much  energy  in  Ha- 
vana, where  a  large  supply  of  firecrackers 
was  consumed.  There  was  a  salute  at  noon 
from   the  guns  of   Cabanas;  the   American 
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troops  paraded  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  a  banquet  at  the  Tacon  Theater  was 
attended  by  the  American  military  officers 
and  the  Cuban  civil  officers  of  the  city  and 
province.  In  Porto  Rico  the  anniversary 
was  generally  observed,  the  celebration  in 
San  Juan  being  noticeably  enthusiastic.  An 
eight-oared  race  between  Porto  Ricans  and 
a  crew  from  the  American  ships  was  won  by 
the  natives,  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of 
the  sailors. 


In  the 
Philippines 


Spain 


We    have    the    last    echoes '  of    the 


treaty  in  the  news  from  Madrid  that 
the  Senate  ratified  it  on  July  3d,  and  then 
adjourned.  Seuor  Moutero  Rios,  President 
of  the  Spanish  Peace  Commission,  announced 
that  Spain  would  enjoy  the  same  commercial 
rights  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  treaty  was  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  Spain  had  relinquished  sovereignty 
over  Cuba  in  order  that  the  island  should  be- 
come independent  and  not  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  Following  close  upon  this 
comes  the  news  that  the  examination  of  Ad- 
miral Cervera  and  the  other  commanders  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  destroyed  in  the  battle  of 
Santiago  has  been  completed  and  the  special 
court  martial  convened  has  acquitted  and  for- 
mally liberated  them.  Apart  from  this  the  gen- 
eral situation  in  Spain  is  by  no  means  pleas- 
ant. The  Carlist  troubles  continue  and  the  po- 
lice have  seized  a  number  of  cases  of  rifles  on 
the  Pyrenean  frontier,  which  the  Carlists  ad- 
mit having  imported,  but  say  that  these  and 
other  seizures  repi'esent  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  their  supplies.  The  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  remedy  the  financial  situation 
have  involved  additional  taxation,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  very  widespread  disorder.  Riot- 
ous mobs  have  assembled  in  Barcelona,  Ali- 
cante. Valencia  and  other  places,  and  have 
with  difficulty  been  scattered  by  gendarmes 
and  infantry.  In  Barcelona  the  rioters  at- 
tacked a  church  and  Jesuit  school  and  made 
demonstrations  before  the  episcopal  palace, 
shouting,  "  Down  with  the  Jesuits  !  "  Stores 
have  been  closed  and  the  street  car  service 
suspended.  In  the  efforts  to  restore  order 
many  people  were  wounded,  tho  apparently 
there  were  no  fatal  casualties. 


The  rainy  season  is  on  in  the 
Philippines  in  full  force,  and 
military  operations  are  at  a 
standstill,  giving  time  for  general  discussion 
and  investigation  of  the  situation.  General 
Otis  announces  that  he  has  recruited  1,000 
men  from  among  the  volunteers  now  there  as 
the  nucleus  of  two  regiments,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  perfected  here  for  bringing 
them  up  to  the  full  quota.  General  Jos.  A. 
Wheeler  is  to  go  to  the  islands  for  service. 
President  Schurman  emphasizes  the  state- 
ment that  Luzon  is  the  key  to  the  situation 
and  with  that  pacified  there  will  be  little 
trouble  elsewhere.  The  death  of  General 
Luna,  at  the  hands  of  Aguinaldo's  guard,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
to  displace  Aguinaldo,  but  has  resulted  in 
establishing  his  authority  more  firmly  than 
ever.  A  new  phase  of  the  question  as  to  the 
relation  of  American  officials  to  Aguinaldo 
ajipears  in  a  suit  for  libel  brought  by  Consul 
Pratt,  of  Singapore,  against  the  Singapore 
and  Hongkong  papers  for  their  statements 
that  he  had  promised  Filipino  independence 
in  return  for  Aguinaldo's  help.  He  denies 
most  positively  ever  having  made  any  such 
promise.  The  negotiations  for  the  release 
of  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Baler  have  result- 
ed in  an  agreement  to  deliver  the  sick  sol- 
diers, but  the  Filipinos  still  hold  on  to  the 
friars,  confident  that  they  will  in  due  time 
bring  a  handsome  ransom  from  Spain.  The 
Commission  is  preparing  for  its  return,  and 
Admiral  Dewey,  President  Schurman,  Col- 
onel Denby  and  Professor  Worcester  will 
meet  at  Washington  in  the  fall  and  report. 


As  was  natural  In- 
Fourth  of  July  dependence  Day  was 
Celebrations  Abroad  „„,„,,..„ted  abroad 
with  exceptional  interest.  The  American 
colonies  at  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome 
and  elsewhere  met  and  there  were  ad- 
dresses by  prominent  men.  The  meeting  at 
London  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  ad- 
dresses being  made  by  Ambassador  Choate, 
Cardinal  A'^aughan,  Dr.  Henry  Montagu  But- 
ler, Master  of  Trinity  College;  Mark  Twain 
and  others.  Cardinal  Vaughan's  address  was 
especially  notable  for  the  way  in  which  he 
urged  that  America  and  England  unite  in 
their  policy  in  the  Far  East  as  against  the 
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Russian  policy.  He  asked  the  question, 
Which  Power  should  be  predominant  over 
the  great  continents  yet  unreclaimed  by 
Christian  civilization,  "  the  despotic  power 
that  looms  north  of  Asia,  or  the  power  of 
the  liberty-loving  nations  represented  by  the 
English-speaking  people,"  and  said  that  the 
question  is,  "  Which  of  the  two  extremes 
in  modes  of  government  shall  prevail  ? " 
Entirely  apart  from  the  commercial  inter- 
ests or  the  wealth  of  England  or  America, 
he  urged  that  the  missions  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  be  carried  on  successfully 
in  the  new  century,  which  may  see  the 
"  completion  in  a  great  measure  of  our  com- 
mon mission."  While  Cardinal  Vaughan  is 
well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  Englishman, 
his  words  have  been  interpreted,  not  un- 
naturally, as  indicating  the  general  policy 
of  the  Vatican,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
influences  to  be  brought  to  bear  in  China. 
Ambassador  Choate  made  an  impressive  ad- 
dress, praising  the  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance, 
yet  affirming  that  Americans  cannot  be  Eng- 
lish, but  must  still  be  Americans.  In  Hol- 
land the  chief  celebration  was  the  visit  of 
the  American  delegates  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  Delft,  where  a  wreath  of  silver 
oak  and  laurel  leaves  was  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  Grotius.  There  were  addresses  by 
Ambassador  White,  President  Seth  Low,  A. 
P.  C.  Van  Karnebeck,  former  Foreign  Min- 
ister and  head  of  the  Dutch  Delegation  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  Prime  Minister 
Dr.  de  Beaufort. 


The  special  committee  appoint- 
The  Peace  ^^^  ^^  examine  the  scheme  for 
Conference  ,,  ^.  ,      ,  .^     ^. 

mediation  and  arbitration  have 

I'oported  and  their  report  is  to  be  taken  up 
for  careful  consideration.  In  view  of  its 
length  and  importance  the  Conference  ad- 
journed on  July  7th  for  ten  days  in  order 
to  allow  the  delegates  time  in  which  to  con- 
sult their  Governments  and  receive  final  in- 
structions. The  whole  scheme  includes  fifty- 
six  articles.  Arbitration  is  made  purely  op- 
tional and  not  compulsory,  in  deference  to 
the  statement  of  the  German  delegate  that 
he  had  received  formal  instructions  not  to 
accept  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration 
otherwise  than  by  special  conventions;  ar- 


bitrators are  to  exercise  all  the  functions 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  diplomatic  offi- 
cers. Powers  acepting  arbitration  will 
cease  all  direct  relations  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
puted question  which  shall  be  considered  ex- 
clusively referred  to  the  mediatory  Powers. 
In  other  respects  the  original  report  appears 
to  be  essentially  preserved.  The  American 
request  for  considering  the  question  of  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  has  been  so  far  ac- 
cepted tliat  the  Conference  by  unanimous 
vote  advised  that  a  special  Conference  be 
summoned  hereafter  to  deal  with  it.  Am- 
bassador White  in  presenting  the  American 
case  recognized  the  difficulties  arising  from 
absence  of  instruction  on  the  matter  from 
powerful  governments,  doubts  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  Conference,  and  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  a  discussion  of  all  the 
bearings  of  the  case.  The  general  attitude 
in  regard  to  the  question  was  eminently 
curteous  and  considerate  and  at  one  time 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  hope  that  the  Con- 
ference would  be  willing  to  take  it  up  not- 
withstanding these  difficulties.  On  July  6th. 
tlie  Queen  of  Holland  entertained  the  peace 
envoys  at  her  palace  at  Amsterdam. 


At  the  anticipated  meeting  of 
Brussels   at     ^^^    Legislature    on    July   4th 

the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Government  yielded  to  the  opposition  and 
agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  examine  the  various  projects  of  reform. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  practical  with- 
drawal of  the  electoral  bill  which  had  been 
presented  and  had  raised  such  bitter  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Socialists;  was 
hailed  as  a  great  triumph  for  the  Liberals 
and  was  received  with  great  relief  by  the 
country  generally.  Meantime  the  matter  is 
to  come  more  fully  before  the  special  com- 
mittee, which,  representing  all  the  parties, 
will  scarcely,  it  is  believed,  accept  the  Gov- 
ernment propositions.  Just  what  form  will 
be  adopted  for  the  final  settlement  is  not 
yet  certain.  There  are  various  suggestions, 
including  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislature 
and  a  new  election,  or  a  general  referen- 
dum. The  leader  of  the  opposition  an- 
nounced that  the  various  members  would  re- 
main united  in  order  to  combat  any  at- 
tempt of  the  Government  to  resume  offen- 
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sivo  tactics  aud  prevent  any  fresh  party  at- 
tack, to  wliicb  tbe  clericals  retorted  that 
they  would  remain  united  in  defense  of  the 
constitution.  There  was  considerable  tu- 
mult at  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil at  Antwerp  when  a  resolution  was  pre- 
sented favoring  the  rejection  of  the  new 
bill.  A  protest  against  this  as  a  censure 
of  the  Government  was  received  with  great 
marks  of  hostility  both  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  priests.  Similarly  at  Liege 
there  was  considerable  confusion,  the  op- 
position members  of  the  Provincial  Council 
manifesting  their  demand  for  universal  suf- 
frage and  a  republic.  The  Royalists  made 
a  counter  demonstration  and  the  sitting  was 
closed  in  a  tumult. 


The  Dreyfus  trial  com- 
Preparing  for  the     ^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^,.^   ^^^j 

Dreyfus   Trial  ,.     . 

as    a    prelimmary  step 

toward  it  the  House  of  Deputies  was  ad- 
journed for  the  long  vacation.  At  the  very 
last  the  Government  was  sustained  by  a 
strong  majority  on  a  side  issue,  which,  how- 
ever, indicated  the  general  confidence  in  its 
management  of  affairs.  Another  step  was 
the.  dismissal,  as  soon  as  the  Chamber  had 
adjourned,  of  General  Zurlinden  from  his 
post  of  Military  Governor  of  Paris,  and  the 
appointment  of  General  Joseph  Brugere.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  possible  the  Government 
has  done  everything  to  secure  for  the  trial 
an  atmosphere  of  impartiality.  Very  nearly 
all  ofBcials  who  have  been  committed  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  Captain  have  been  dis- 
placed by  men  who  are  understood  to  hold 
their  judgments  absolutely  in  abeyance, 
awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  court.  The  week 
has  been  a  busy  one  for  the  Captain,  who 
has  had  continued  conferences  with  his  two 
lawyers.  The  whole  matter  has  been  set  be- 
fore him.  and  has  revealed  many  strange 
things.  He  was  under  tlie  strong  conviction 
that  General  P.oi.sdeffro  .ind  President 
Faure  were  his  stanch  friends  and  would  do 
all  in  their  poAver  for  him.  Of  Colonel  Pir- 
quart  he  had  heard  absolutely  nothing.  His 
general  health  is  excellent,  and  he  shows  an 
intellectual  power  that  the  lawyers  had  not 
anticipated  in  vieAv  of  his  long  imprison- 
ment. Punishment  has  also  been  meted  out 
to  Ills  Governor,  who  exceeded  his  instruc- 


tions In  keeping  Dreyfus  in  irons  and  other- 
wise brought  special  pressure  to  bear  upon 
him  to  secure  a  confession.  Another  hoax 
has  been  exposed.  A  little  time  since  M. 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  who  left  the  Court 
of  Cassation  in  indignation  at  its  course,  af- 
firmed that  he  had  absolute  proofs  of  Drey- 
fus's  guilt.  It  appears  now  that  the  man  who 
told  him  of  them  has  written  him  a  letter 
saying  that  the  whole  matter  was  fabricated 
for  the  purpose  of  fooling  the  ex-.Iudge  and 
that  he  had  no  proof  against  Dreyfus. 


Apparently   the  most  dan- 
The  Transvaal      g^rous  point  in  the  South 

African  situation  has  been 
passed,  altho  there  is  still  enough  of  uncer- 
tainty  to    make   peace   prophets   somewhat 
cautious.    In  response  to  a  telegram   from 
the    Pope    urging    that    some    arrangement 
with  England  be  effected.  President  Kruger 
has  said  that,  while  a  complete  settlement 
it  still  distant,  the  most  serious  danger  has 
been  averted.    The  Volksraad  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  schemes  of  re- 
form in  representation,  but  there  is  much 
popular    clamor    aud    loud    assertions    are 
made  by  the  Boers  that  the  proposals  go  too 
far.    From  Cape  Colony  come  reports  that 
Premier  Schreiuer  announces  his  entire  ap- 
proval  of  the   Transvaal   suggestions.    But 
Sir   Gordon    Spriggs,    the   late   Premier,    as 
positively  affirms  that  they  are  ludicrously 
inadequate  and  far  below  the  "  irreducible 
minimum  "  presented  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
and    the    lines    of    cleavage    between    the 
Afrikanders  and  the  English  are  becoming 
more     strongly     marked.      From     England 
comes   the   news   that,    without   bustle,   but 
with     evident     determination,     troops     are 
being  made  ready  so  that  should  war  break 
out  Ihe  Transvaal  will  have  to  face  at  once 
an  army  of  100,000  men  with  at  least  20.- 
000  in  reserve.    Sir  Alfred  Milner  and    the 
English   Ca))inet    are    keeping    very    quiet, 
neither  affirming  nor  denying  the  very  con- 
tradictory reports  rei)eated  on  every  hand. 
Tlie   result   of  the   whole   situation   is   that 
there  is  a  general  conviction  that  war  will 
be  a,  '^rted,  but  that  there  will  be  a  long  and 
tedious  discussion,  in  which  the  crafty  Oom 
Paul  will  yield  inch  by  inch,  only  so  rapidly 
as  he  can  carry  his  Boers  with  him. 


The   Mistakes  of  the   Phihppine  Campaign. 

By  James  Martin  Miller, 

(Mr.  Miller  has  lately  returned  from  the  Philippines,  where  he  served  as  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.) 


After  Admiral  Dewey  had  captured  the 
Arsenal  at  Cavite,  certain  of  our  Consuls 
in  the  Far  East  went  there  with  Aguinaldo, 
much  ajraiust  the  wishes  of  the  Admiral. 
The  facts  as  given  the  writer  by  a  naval 
officer  in  ]Mauila,  who  was  in  a  position  to 
know  every  move  made,  have  never  before 
been  made  public. 

One  afternoon  the  Consuls  came  to  the 
Admiral  and  desired  very  much  that  head- 
quarters be  given  Aguinaldo  in  Cavite.  The 
Admiral  said  he  would  not  give  him  quar- 
ters as  commander  of  the  insurgent  army, 
but  would,  of  course,  allow  him  to  stay 
there  as  he  would  any  one  else. 

The  Admiral  desired  that  Aguinaldo  be 
kept  away  from  the  Philippines,  and  should 
travel.  His  plan  was  to  send  him  to  the 
United  States,  even  if  it  was  necessary  to 
send  him  on  a  war  ship,  and  keep  him  in- 
terested in  our  country  instead  of  staying  in 
Cavite  Province  to  hatch  up  trouble  among 
his  people  and  holding  conferences  with 
the  Consul  from  Hong  Kong  and  others. 
But  the  Consuls  kept  on  in  their  work  of 
"  diplomacy,"  and  Aguinaldo  soon  be- 
gan his  policy  of  insolent  assumption 
and  aggression  toward  the  United  States 
Government.  Meantime,  Admiral  Dewey 
was  busy  maintaining  the  blockade  of 
Manila  Bay  during  the  long  wait  for  the 
army  to  arrive,  and  in  holding  his  own 
against  tlie  aggressions  of  the  European 
war  ships  that  appeared  with  selfish  and 
unreasonable  views  of  their  rights  and  du- 
ties. Then  came  the  army,  giving  Dewey 
much  needed  relief  from  his  long  strain  in 
handling  all  the  harassing  little  details  on 
both  laud  and  bay.  Brigadier-General  An- 
derson, commander,  came  first  with  two 
regiments  of  men.  Then  came  Brigadier- 
General  Greene,  with  three  regiments,  com- 
prising the  second  expedition,  and  Major- 
General  McArthur,  with  four  regiments, 
the   tliird    expedition,     and     Major-General 


AVesley  Merritt,  who  had  been  chosdn 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps,  which  is  the  official  designation  of 
the  army  in  the  Philippines. 

General  Meriitt  arrived  at  Cavite  on  the 
transport  "  Newport,"  July  2(3th,  with  one 
regiment.  This  was  nearly  three  months 
after  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet. 
General  :Merritt  was  followed  in  a  few  days 
by  Major-General  Elv\-ell  S.  Otis,  now  com- 
manding the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  and  Brig- 
adier-General H,  G.  Otis  with  two  regiments. 

Eleven  thousand  American  soldiers  were 
now  at  Cavite.  From  this  time  on  Dewey 
had  little  to  do  with  Aguinaldo,  and  through 
the  manipulations  of  the  Consuls,  and 
then  the  army  officers,  soon  lost  all  his 
strings  on  him,  altho  Aguinaldo  sought  the 
Admiral  at  all  times.  Officers  at  Manila 
who  are  well  informed  make  a  quiet  re- 
mark occasionally  to  the  effect  that  Dewey 
could  have  handled  Aguinaldo  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  staved  off  the  awful 
tangle  we  now  find  ourselves  in  as  the  un- 
happy sequel  to  the  Spanish  war.  By  this 
they  assume  that  there  would  have  been  no 
insurrection  without  Aguinaldo.  At  any 
rate,  Aguinaldo  established  his  headquar- 
ters at  Malolos,  and  accomplished  the  con- 
solidation of  the  factions  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary parties  in  Northern  Luzon.  Aguin- 
aldo always  had  the  natives  strongly  ce- 
mented in  his  home  province,  Cavite,  to  the 
south  of  Manila.  The  Spaniards  still  held 
a  few  outposts,  but  these  had  been  but 
feebly  defended  after  Dewey  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  and  sent  dismay  throughout 
their  army.  It  was  now  easy  for  Aguin- 
aldo to  drive  the  Spaniards  within  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  leave  him  uninterrupted 
in  the  interior.  He  immediately  set  abgut 
organizing  the  provinces  under  Tagalo 
heads,  establishing  the  cedula,  or  head  tax. 
amounting  to  from  $2  to  925  per  year  for 
each  male,  and  imposed  export  and  Import 
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duties.  Spanish  priests  and  business  men 
wei'e  made  prisoners  when  it  suited  Aguin- 
aldo's  convenience,  and  the  Visayans  and 
Vicols  were  made  to  dance  attendance  to 
the  Tagalo  chiefs  put  in  charge  of  provin- 
cial and  town  governments  throughout 
Luzon,  and  on  the  islands  of  Panaj%  Albay, 
Cebu,  Negros,  Samar  and  Leyte,  the  most 
thickly  populated  and  fertile  of  the  group. 
The  Tagalos  always  have  been  the  fighters 
and  have  compelled  the  other  tribes  named, 
which  are  inclined  to  be  peaceable,  to  come 
under  their  bannet,  altho  the  Visayans  out- 
number the  Tagalos.  The  Guia  de  las  Islas 
Filipinas  for  1898  gives  the  population  of 
the  three  leading  tribes  as  follows  : 
Visayans,  2,000,000;  Tagalos,  1,800,000; 
Vicols,  500,000.  The  fierce  tribes  in  the 
southernmost  islands  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu 
have  never  been  with  either  insurgents  or 
Spaniards,  but  are  ready  to  fight  anybody 
who  comes  along.  These  are  nearly  all  Mo- 
hammedans, and  polygamy  is  one  of  their 
customs. 

Aguinaldo  went  ahead  with  his  work  of 
organization  even  before  Merritt  and  Dewey 
took  Manila  on  August  13th.  The  Span- 
iards surrendered  Manila  just  a  few  hours 
after  the  protocol  establishing  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  had  been 
signed.  While  the  peace  negotiations  were 
pending  and  the  final  disposition  of  the 
whole  archipalego  being  determined  it  was 
settled  that  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  supreme.  Neither  Span- 
iards nor  insurgents,  of  course,  were  to 
have  any  share  in  the  Government.  There 
was  doubt,  however,  on  the  part  of  General 
Merritt,  commanding  the  army,  and  Admiral 
Dewey,  the  navy,  as  to  the  exact  status  of 
the  insurgents,  and  in  the  reply  to  their 
joint  message  to  Washington  for  instruc- 
tions the  following  came: 

"  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  August  17tb,  1898. 
"  The  President  directs  that  there  must  be  no 
joint  occupation  with  the  insurgents.  The  in- 
surgents and  all  others  must  recognize  the  mili- 
tary occupation  and  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  pro- 
claimed by  the  President.  By  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War, 

"  n.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General." 


Aguinaldo  kept  right  on  building  in- 
trenchments,  arming  and  drilling  his  sol- 
diers and  getting  all  the  provinces  more 
completely  under  his  control.  From  Aguin- 
aldo's  point  of  vieAv,  the  United  States 
army  had  just  exchanged  places  with  the 
Spanish  army,,  and  the  insurrection  was 
still  on,  altho  actual  fighting  did  not  begin 
until  February  5th. 

During  the  six  months  that  Aguinaldo  had 
taken,  or  i-ather  had  been  given  by  the  for- 
bearance of  the  United  States  Government, 
to  prepare  himself  to  resist  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  what  was  our  army  do- 
ing ?  It  could  do  nothing,  because  of  the 
period  of  enforced  inactivity  after  the  pro- 
tocol was  signed,  Avhen  no  supplies  nor  sol- 
diers could  be  taken  to  the  Philippines. 
This  state  of  affairs  operated  to  our  disad- 
vantage very  greatly,  and  Aguinaldo  was 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  it.  After  the 
terms  of  peace  were  settled  at  Paris  our 
Government  could  have  resisted  Aguinaldo's 
hostile  attitude,  but  it  didn't.  Our  Govern- 
ment did  everything,  too  much,  to  avoid  hos- 
tilities. The  two  Filipino  papers  were  used 
to  work  up  the  superstitious  Filipino  rank 
and  file  to  hating  the  Americano,  the  same 
as  they  had  the  Spaniard. 

Meantime,  General  Merritt,  who  was  just 
getting  acquainted  with  affairs,  had  left  to 
serve  on  the  Paris  Commission,  never  to  re- 
turn. Major-General  Otis  succeeded  him 
as  commander.  Some  of  his  staff  officers 
are  holdovers  from  General  Merrit's  admin- 
istration, and  others  are  his  own  favorites 
nppointed  by  himself.  In  Manila  you  will 
hear  that  there  are  two  factions  on  Gen- 
ral  Otis's  staff,  one  the  old  Merritt  holdovers 
and  the  other  General  Otis's  personal  favor- 
ites appointed  by  him.  The  old  Merritt  men 
may  say  in  a  quiet  way  that  the  campaign 
should  be  conducted  differently;  that  officers 
and  enlisted  men  who  are  sick  or  wounded, 
many  of  them  down  with  dysentery  and 
at  the  point  of  death,  with  no  hope  of  re- 
covery if  they  stay  in  the  Philippines,  should 
bfe  treated  with  more  consideration,  and 
they  blame  Otis  rather  than  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington  for  the  treatment 
given  them.  When  a  helplessly  and  hope- 
lessly sick  officer  or  man  asks  to  be  sent 
home,    probably   his   wife   and    family   are 
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cabling;  the  transport  is  going  in  a  few  days 
on  which  he  desires  to  sail;  the  physician 
says  it  is  the  only  thing  that  may  save  him, 
and  there  is  doubt  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  be  carried  to  the  ship.  He  applies  to  Gen^ 
eral  Otis  for  a  leave  of  absence  or  furlough 
on  account  of  disability,  so  he  can  be  mus 
tered  out  after  his  axTival  home,  or  when  the 
Government  is  through  with  his  regiment's 
services.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  a  sol- 
dier prizes  more  highly  than  any  other,  it 
is  to  be  mustered  out.  He  doesn't  want  to 
resign,  but  General  Otis  will  worry  these 
poor  lielpless  men,  many  of  them  doubly 
sick  from  wound  and  disease,  and  compel 
them  to  hand  in  their  unconditional  res- 
ignation, no  matter  what  the  regimental 
officers  recommend,  and  no  matter  what  the 
unfortunate  man's  record  has  been,  or  how 
well  he  has  served  his  country. 

By  an  unconditional  resignation,  the  sol- 
dier surrenders  every  right  he  possesses, 
and  he  naturally  looks  upon  it  as  most  hu- 
miliating. But  there  are  few  of  them  who 
will  not  make  any  sacrifice  to  get  home, 
but  after  they  have  waited  until  the  last 
day  before  their  transport  sails,  and  in  the 
meantime  exhausted  all  the  influence  of 
their  regimental  officers  to  avoid  the  uncon- 
ditional resignation,  Otis  is  unmovable,  and 
the  poor  fellow  starts  home,  saying,  "  Wait 
uutil  the  volunteers  who  enlisted  to  fight  in 
one  war  and  have  fought  in  two  get  home 
and  out  of  the  army,  all  the  people  shall 
know  of  our  treatment."  Otis  has  acquired 
the  name  of  "  Watch  Dog  of  the  Treasury  " 
among  army  men. 

The  Otis  appointees  will  say  in  a  man- 
ner not  so  quiet  that  General  Otis  is  mis- 
understood, that  he  was  a  lawyer  and  wants 
everything  done  right,  that  the  navy  has 
not  stood  by  him,  etc.  The  navy  officers 
will  refer  to  some  facts,  among  them  that 
the  transport  "  St.  Taul "  stood  in  front  of 
Iloilo  for  47  days  with  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers imprisoned  on  her,  and  meantime  the 
insurgents  of  the  second  city  in  the  Philip- 
pines were  fortifying  themselves  and  pre- 
paring to  hold  the  city,  and  were  so  strong 
and  desperate  when  our  men  finally  did  land 
that  they  burned  the  city  and  almost  entire- 
ly destroyed  it.  "  We  don't  know  under 
whose  orders  the  '  St.  Paul '  was  held,  with 


about  1,000  angry  and  disheartened  sol 
diers  and  officers,  before  Ilolio  for  six  long 
weeks;  it  may  have  been  Washington,  but 
General  Otis  expects  under  any  circum- 
stances that  the  navy  must  dance  to  music 
furnished  by  him.  no  matter  how  much  it 
conflicts  with  our  own  duties,"  say  the 
naval  officers.  Imagine  keeping  a  war  ship 
as  convoy  with  the  "  St.  Paul "  for  tht 
above  time  ! 

Have  General  Otis's  reports  misled  the  peo- 
ple of  this  republic,  or  have  they  been 
emasculated  at  Washington  ?  The  pub- 
lished reports  certainly  would  do  worse  than 
mislead  the  public  if  they  mislead  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  January  29th  General  Otis  cabled 
home  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  trouble  with  the 
Filipinos,  and  that  there  would  be  no  war. 
In  just  one  week  from  that  time  war  begun. 
Other  dispatches  ha^  e  been  misleading  also. 
As  ovir  lines  have  lengthened  around  Manila 
and  our  army  advanced  further  into  the  in- 
terior of  Luzon,  and  then  we  took  Iloilo 
aud  Cebu  on  other  islands  and  won  battle 
after  battle,  not  one  being  lost  to  us,  has 
our  position,  with  the  inadequate  force  we 
have  there,  been  strengthened  or  weakened? 
It  certainly  has  spread  out  and  dissipated 
our  strength,  making  it  possible  for  the 
enemy  to  attack  us  at  some  important 
point  necessarily  weak  and  give  us  such  a 
reverse  and  the  enemy  so  much  encourage- 
ment that  the  war  would  be  prolonged. 
Some  one  is  certainly  to  blame  for  lack  ol 
judgment  in  properly  sizing  up  the  situa 
tion  and  having  a  force  necessary  to  crush 
the  rebellion  aud  occupy  and  hold  ever> 
province,  all  of  the  coast  towns  and  the  25 
liglithouses  in  the  islands,  giving  a  govern- 
ment that  would  protect  all  the  people  and 
their  property.  This  would  bring  to  us  the 
re.spect  and  confidence  of  the  ignorant 
masses  who  are  being  deceived  by  the  in 
surgent  leaders  and  forced  to  fight. 

On  March  10th  General  Lawton  arrived 
at  Manila  with  two  thousand  soldiers.  The 
public  was  led  to  believe  that  General  Law- 
ton  was  to  be  in  command  of  the  fighting 
forces.  He  forced  the  transport  "  Grant." 
in  order  to  arrive  at  Manila  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   He  reported  to  General  Otis  at  once. 
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He  reported  the  second  and  third  day  ready 
for  duty,  and  finally  in  disgust  sent  word  to 
General  Otis  that  he  would  remain  on  the 
•'  Grant "  anchored  in  Manila  Bay,  and  to 
send  for  him  when  wanted.  Days  came 
and  went,  Lawton  taking  his  daily  exercise 
in  walking  about  the  decks  of  the  trans- 
port. Finally  Genei'al  Thomas  M.  Ander- 
son was  ordered  home,  and  Lawton  was 
given  command  of  his  division. 


During  Otis's  administration  many  of  his 
leading  generals  have  gone  home  "  for  or- 
ders," and  now  Admiral  Dewey  has  left; 
the  Philippine  commission  is  to  go  next. 
Otis  wants  Consul  Williams  to  go,  for  to 
my  knowledge  he  has  said  so.  The  Admin- 
istration, to  all  appearances,  has  stood  by 
Otis,  which,  of  course,  is  proper,  but  has  he 
demonstrated  that  he  is  equal  to  the  situa- 
tion ? 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Comedy  of  Spiritualism. 


By  Agnes  Repplier. 


It  is  a  curious  and  humiliating  truth  that 
the  world,  which  has  always  on  hand  an 
unlimited  supply  of  fresh  follies,  should 
nevertheless  turn  back  every  now  and  then 
to  dally  fondly  with  the  old  ones.  We  have 
countless  new  ways  of  making  ourselves 
ridiculous,  yet  the  ways  of  our  ancestors 
are  still  dear  to  our  hearts.  Two  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  that  luckless  clergy- 
man, Robert  Kirk,  of  Aberfoyle,  gave  the 
public  the  benefit  of  his  researches  into  the 
spirit  land,  for  which  indisci'etion  he  was— 
if  report  speak  true — carried  away  bodily 
by  the  indignant  spooks,  less  wedded  to 
publicity  then  than  now.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  Wesleys, 
of  Epworth — a  truly  remarkable  family- 
were  so  thoroughly  at  home  with  disem- 
bodied souls  that— like  a  modern  medium— 
they  knew  their  visitors'  Christian  names, 
and  were  on  terms  of  friendly  and  con- 
fidential intercourse.  Fifteen  years  have 
passed  since  an  epidemic  of  spiritualism  in 
its  most  virulent  form  ravaged  the  coun 
try,  until  checked  by  the  drastic  measures 
of  the  Seybert  Commission.  To-day,  in 
this  year  of  grace  1899,  the  same  vener- 
able farce  is  being  played  with  the  same 
venerable  accompaniments,  and  with  all  the 
zest  and  unction  which  distinguished  earlier 
performances. 

It  is  to  be  feared  tnat  the  college  profess- 
ors who  are  now  preparing,  with  Mrs. 
Piper's  aid,  to  overthrow  barriers  as  old  as 
creation,  will  never  entei'tain  us  as  pleasant- 


ly as  did  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
Seybert  Commission,  and  whose  published 
report  is  one  of  the  most  supremely  read- 
able books  ever  given  to  a  grateful  world. 
The  spirits  who  discourse  to  Mr.  Hyslop,  or 
to  Dr.  Hodgson,  on  "  the  higher  laws  which 
secure  individual  happiness "  are  sad 
prosers  when  compared  to  the  vivacious 
Marie  St.  Clair,  who  fifteen  years  ago 
coquetted  so  coyly  with  Dr.  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  or  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
ghostly  poet  who  penned  his  wonderful 
verses  for  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Calvin 
Knerr.  We  have  no  particular  need  of  a 
spirit  school  of  ethics,  still  less  of  a  spirit 
school  of  theology,  and  the  tendency  of  Mrs. 
Piper's  spooks  to  wax  controversial  and  dog- 
matic is  the  least  pleasing  trait  in  their  de- 
velopment. If,  as  we  are  assured,  doctors, 
dead  and  gone,  propose  practicing  medicine 
through  Mrs.  Piper's  agency,  their  living 
brothers  can  be  relied  upon  to  frustrate  this 
base  design.  If  defunct  •  lawyers  are  still 
determined  to  counsel  confiding  clients,  the 
bar  will  see  to  it  that  such  counsels  bear 
no  fruit.  But  when  a  spirit  wants  to 
preach,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
preventing"  him.  The  most  melancholy 
thing  about  the  spectral  world,  as  revealed 
to  us  by  Mr.  Hyslop  and  Dr.  Hodgson,  is 
that  none  of  its  shadowy  inhabitants  appear 
to  havte  any  useful  or  agreeable  occupations 
of  their  own— occupations  commensurate 
with  their  high  estate.  The  glory  of  the 
universe  is  theirs,  theirs  is  the  music  of  the 
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spheres;  yet   tlioy   swarm   into   a   modiiiin's     die  at  lier  bolu-st.    Gone  is  the  majesty  and 
squalid    parlor,    holding   "amiable   disquisi-     sullied  is  the  lioliness  of  death, 
tions,"  and  talking  the  saddest  of  sad  twad-       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Trusts  Constitutional. 

By  John  R.    Rogers, 


Governor  of 

Replying  to  your  request,  allow  me  to 
say  it  is  generally  understood  that  United 
States  Attoruey-General  Griggs  has  declared 
national  regulation  or  control  of  trusts  to 
be  impossible.  Since  the  failure  of  the  Sher- 
man act  this  statement  has  been  commonly 
accepted  as  true.  Now  it  is  said  tliat  what 
the  general  Government  cannot  accomplish 
the  States  ai-e  able  to  manage.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  latter  statement  to  be  true;  indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  a  mere  evasion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all 
that  ours  is  a  popular  government,  repre- 
sentative in  form,  and  that  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  or  elsewhere,  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  authority  which  has  been  delegated 
to  them  by  the  people.  They  cannot  exercise 
power  of  which  they  are  not  possessed. 

Under  our  American  theory  of  government 
all  the  people  were  present  at  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Each  cit- 
izen was  present  in  the  person  of  his  accred- 
ited representative.  Under  this  constitution 
certain  powers  were  delegated  by  the  people 
and  certain  powers  were  reserved  which 
were  never  delegated  and  are  tlierefoi'e  still 
in  tlie  possession  of  the  citizen.  After  dele- 
gating power  to  the  three  departments  of 
government,  certain  distinct  and  positive 
reservations  were  made,  as,  see  Amend- 
ments 9  and  10.  T'nited  States  Constitution, 
adopted  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, March  .5th,  1789,  as  follows: 
ARTICLE  IX. 

RESEKVEn  RIGHTS. 

"  Tl>e  enumeration  in  tlio  Constitution,  of  cer- 
tain rights,  sliall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others,  retained  by  the  people." 
ARTICLE  X. 

POWERS  NOT  UELEGATEO  RESERVED. 

"The   powers    not    delegated    to    the    United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 


Washington. 

to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people." 

These  amendments,  it  appears  to  me,  are 
clearly  intended  to  make  effective  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence regarding  inalienable  rights.  In  the 
Declaration  it  is  clearly  stated  that  certain 
rights,  powers  and  privileges  are  inherent 
in  the  citizen.  These  rights  are,  it  is  said, 
inalienable;  that  is,  the  citizen  cannot  be 
rightfully  or  Inwfully  divested  of  them. 
Jefferson  does  not  undertake  to  set  them 
forth  in  crtenso.  Among  these,  it  appears 
plain  to  me,  is  the  fundamental,  natural 
right  to  buy  and  sell  and  make  combinations 
not  detrimental  to  the  public  good.  This 
right,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  having  never 
been  delegated  by  the  citizens,  and  being  an 
inalienable  right,  cannot  legally  be  denied. 

Combinations  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
general  public  can.  of  course,  be  prohibited. 
A  great  majority  of  the  trusts  will,  however, 
unquestionably  be  able  to  show,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
at  least,  that  uy  the  use  of  large  capital  and 
improved  methods  they  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  their  product  and  are  thus  a  benefit 
and  not  a  detriment  to  the  general  public; 
and  further,  that  the  only  persons  who  are 
injured  arc  their  comparatively  few  competi- 
tors; that  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  has  been  secured. 

If  I  am  correct  in  these  statements,  the 
linal  decision  of  our  court  of  last  resort  will, 
under  our  peculiar  form  of  government, 
support  the  great  corporations  now  ordi- 
narily called  "trusts;"  and  State  legislation 
as  a  remedy  for  the  oppressive  power  of 
money  will  prove  a  mere  temporary  delusion, 
comparable  only  to  the  fable  wherein  the 
mice  resolved  to  bell  the  cat. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  trusts  is  not 
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a  new  one,  is  only  a  new  phase  of  a  very  old 
one — to  wit,  God  and  Mammon;  tlie  God-given 
riglits  of  humanity  against  which  are  pitted 
in  apparently  unequal  struggle  the  power 
of    money. 

I  have  elsewhere  characterized  it  as 
the  fight  of  the  Almighty  Dollar  against 
Almighty  God.  In  this  struggle  one  most 
noticeable  fact  is  pressed  upon  our  atten- 
tion: Large  numbers  of  people  who  have 
ranged  themselves— in  thought — upon  the 
side  of  God  in  the  churches  are  found  l)itter- 


ly  fighting  with  might  and  main  under  the 
banner  of  the  dollar. 

In  Avritlng  this  letter  at  your  request  and 
stating  these  unpalatable  facts,  I  have  no 
hope  of  making  converts  or  at  the  present 
time  of  effecting  a  change  in  public  opinion. 
What  I  write  will  probably  only  embitter 
those  most  concerned.  Still,  I  believe  with 
Harriet  Martineau  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  carefully  and  composedly  set 
forth  with  supreme  disregard  to  the  opinions 
of  others  what  to  him  seems  just  and  true. 

Olympia,  Washington. 


The  Young  Man's  Duty  to  the  State. 

By  Andrew  V.   V.   Raymond, 


President  of  Union  College. 


This  has  always  been  an  important  sub- 
ject, but  never  has  it  been  so  important,  in 
our  country  at  least,  as  to-day;  for  the  past 
year  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  Ameri- 
can State  and  so  increased  the  responsibility 
of  all  who  by  reason  of  citizenship  are 
charged  with  its  welfaz-e. 

First  of  all,  we  mention  the  duty  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  and  sacredness  of  gov- 
ernmental functions.  There  are  few  things 
in  this  world  that  appeal  to  us  as  so  inher- 
ently worthy  of  respect  and  honor.  In  other 
lands  this  is  seen  in  the  homage  paid  to 
royalty.  In  our  republican  revolt  from  arbi- 
trary power  and  despotic  sovereignty  we 
have  repudiated  hereditary  rights  and  priv- 
ileges and  all  the  fictitious  signs  of  great- 
ness; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  this  or 
for  other  reasons  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  ancient 
dignity  and  fails  of  that  honest  appreciation 
which  is  essential  for  national  strength  and 
political  efticiency.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  official  position  is  placed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  a  commercial  basis  and  is  es- 
teemed chiefly  for  its  financial  returns, 
which  means  that  one  who  is  earnin;,"  moi'e 
in  his  business  or  profession  than  he  can  get 
out  of  an  office  disdains  the  office  and  has 
no  great  respect  for  the  man  who  accepts  it. 
This  is  natural  and  inevitable,  for  whenever 
anything  essentially  fine  and  worthy  is  put 
on  a  commercial  basis   it  is  degraded.    The 


best  tilings  have  no  money  expression,  cer- 
tainly no  money  equivalent.  What  price  will 
you  put  upon  courage,  or  honor,  or  truth,  or 
Christian  faith  V  For  how  much  would  you 
sell,  if  you  could,  your  relationship  of  son 
or  brother.  If  you  were  offered  your  price 
for  your  title  of  citizenship,  or  your  mother's 
memory,  what  sum  would  you  name?  The 
very  suggestion  is  an  offense.  Yet  this  only 
illustrates  the  desecration  that  goes  with 
any  attempt  to  reduce  conduct  and  life,  our 
relationships,  affections  and  duties,  to  terms 
of  themarlcetplace.  Suppose  that  Hobson  had 
stipulated  for  some  large  money  reward  be- 
fore consenting  to  risk  his  life  in  sinking  the 
Merrimac;  or  the  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  San 
Juan  Hill  had  halted  and  refused  to  go  fur- 
ther without  a  promise  of  increased  pay. 
It  is  this  principle  applied  to  government 
that  suggests  the  greatest  danger  (I  use  the 
superlative  deliberately)  the  greatest  danger 
to  our  republic.  When  the  commercial  spirit 
invades  the  place  of  official  trust  and  service 
it  defiles  and  degrades.  Through  all  time 
it  has  been  true  that  a  nation's  strength  is 
found  in  its  sanctuaries— the  temples,  insti- 
tutions and  organizations,  by  whatever  name 
called,  that  enshrine  the  truth,  protecting 
great  principles  of  righteousness  from  pol- 
lution and  corruption.  When  these  have 
fallen  the  nation  has  fallen;  and  through  all 
time  it  has  also  been  true  that  the  most  per- 
sistent and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  sane- 
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tuary  has  been  the  power  of  gold,  the  insid- 
ious creeping  in  of  the  money  changers  until 
the  Father's  house,  the  temple  of  truth,  has 
Ijeeomo  a  d(;u  of  thieves.  It  matters  little 
that  the  outward  form  of  the  sanctuary  re- 
mains. The  spirit,  the  living  thing  in  it, 
that  vi^hich  made  it  a  nation's  strength,  has 
departed,  and  sooii  the  outward  form  itself 
will  perish  also,  until  not  one  stone  is  left 
upon  another. 

When,  therefoi-e,  we  find  a  great  newspa- 
per, one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  in  this  coun- 
try, calling  attention  editorially  to  "  Repub- 
lican Prizes,"  and  explaining  the  term  by 
printing  a  long  list  of  the  salaries  attached 
to  various  offices  to  be  filled;  Avhen  we  find 
political  parties  depending  so  largely  for 
tlieir  support  upon  promises  of  material 
gain,  we  see  that  the  money  changers  have 
already  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  hour 
to  follow  him  who,  in  the  vigor  of  his  young 
manhood  and  aflame  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion, gathered  a  whip  of  small  cords  and 
cleansed  the  temple.  But  let  us  remember 
that  that  which  inspired  him  was  reverence 
for  sacred  things,  and  every  political  reform 
to-day,  every  attempt  to  purify  government, 
must  draw  its  inspiration  from  the  same 
source. 

Not  until  we  have  this  conception  of  gov- 
ernment, attributing  to  it  the  sacredness  of 
a  divine  prerogative,  will  we  be  moved  to 
exercise  oiu-  political  privileges  and  duties  in 
a  republic  as  the  highest  interests  of  the 
State  demand.  "What  so  surely  as  this  will 
lead  us  to  depose  the  unworthy  and  exalt 
only  the  honest  and  honorable,  the  clean- 
handed and  public  spirited?  What  so  surely 
as  this  will  lead  us  to  worli  persistently 
against  every  political  organization  that 
does  not  hesitate  at  any  means  that  prom- 
ises victory?  Above  all,  what  so  surely  as 
this  will  inspire  us  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  defiling  and  demoralizing  com- 
mercial spirit  that  marks  every  office  con- 
spicuously with  a  salary  tag,  and  would 
make  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  a  great 
national  auction  day? 

It  is  not  amiss  just  here  to  call  attention  to 
the  influence  of  recent  events.  We  have 
been  led  as  a  nation,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  1  believe,  to  assume  conti'ol  over  other 


lands  and  other  peoples.  Whether  this  con- 
trol is  to  be  permanent  or  temporary  does 
not  concern  us  now.  It  is  enough  that  for 
the  immediate  future  we  are  charged  with 
new  and  grave  responsibilities  and  the  effect 
is  to  emphasize  in  tlie  American  mind  the 
principle  of  government.  There  is  something 
inspiring  and  reassuring  in  the  seemingly 
unanimous  conviction  that  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  betray  this  trust;  that  the  best 
thought  of  the  nation  must  be  given  to  the 
governmental  problems  before  us,  and  only 
the  best  men  appointed  to  official  place.  Such 
is  the  temper  of  our  people  that  should  any 
pai'ty  seek  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
these  new  and  important  offices,  or  treat 
them  in  any  sense  as  party  spoils,  that  party 
would  be  indignantly  driven  from  power. 
What  does  this  mean,  but  that  the  question 
of  clean,  honest  and  efficient  government 
has  suddenly  been  forced  to  the  front  and  is 
the  supreme  question  in  America  to-day, 
taking  the  place  of  the  petty  party  wrang- 
lings  that  were  so  rapidly  demoralizing  our 
national  life?  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  this  has  been  God's  way  ©f  regenerat- 
ing American  politics.  Instead  of  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  our  Republic,  I  believe  that 
this  new  responsibility  is  destined  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  it,  by  raising  a  new 
standard  of  official  worthiness.  \\  hat  we 
are  already  demanding  for  the  government 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines, we  will  not  long  hesitate  to  demand 
for  the  government  at  home,  and  we  shall 
see  another  illustration  of  the  reflex  influ- 
ence of  altruistic  effort. 

I  have  but  little  space  to  speak  of  the  sec- 
ond duty  of  American  young  manhood  to 
the  State.  If  the  first  is  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  sacredness  of  governmental 
functions,  the  second  is  certainly  apprecia- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in  a 
republic  where  government  is  by  the  people. 

Just  because  government  is  so  impoilant 
and  honorable,  the  young  man  who  wishes  to 
make  the  most  of  his  life  and  who  by  reason 
of  intellectual  gifts  and  training  is  fitted  for 
large  service  cannot  ignore  the  claims  and 
opportunities  represented  in  government. 
This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  he  is  to 
be  ambitious  for  office,  but  it  does  mean 
tliat  he  is  to  be  ambitious  for  large  influ- 
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ciUT  ill  (lie  s|)lu'r('  rci)r('S(Mi(<'il  hv  polilics; 
I  lull  it  is  liis  riulil  jiiid  liis  duly  to  seek  to 
mold  llic  oiiiiiioiis  oC  ollicrs,  :iiid  (o  direct 
tlic  currciit  of  political  life.  1  would  liav(> 
liiiii  feci  tiiat  every  imblic  (HU'stion  creales 
a  sjiecial  deiiiaiid  for  sticli  s(>r\ices  as  he 
may  render.  11'  there  is  soiiU'  evil  to  l)i' 
siiiipresst'd,  he  is  to  tal<e  th(>  tield  agaiust  it. 
11'  tbi'i'e  is  some  grt-at  ijrineijile  to  be  viiidi- 
eated,  lie  is  to  be  its  oiieii  and  persistent 
eliamiiion.  It  is  well  to  rememl)er  that  in  a 
<-ountry  and  an  age  of  eonstani  political  agi- 
lation  fallacies  gain  speedy  headway 
through  the  advocacy  of  men  of  little  inlelli- 
uonee,  but  gifted  with  powers  of  speech 
which  make  tliem  popular  orators.  Agaiust 
their  specious  arguments  and  appeals  to 
passion  or  prejudice  must  be  opposed  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  spoken  by  men  who 
are  trained  to  think  closely  and  clearly  and 
able  to  arraign  great  principles  of  righteous- 
ness iu  oppositiou  to  the  pleasing  promises 
of  tem](orary  expediency.  In  uo  other  coun- 
try on  earth  is  thei'e  such  need  of  the  posi- 


tive, aggressive  inlbK'nce  of  intelligeiil  men 
ill  luililic  life,  men  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  study  public  (piestious  frcjiii  all  sides, 
men  who  are  moved  to  such  study  by  a 
sense  of  their  obligatiou  to  their  country,  a 
conviction  of  the  transc-eiideut  importance 
of  all  goveriimenlal  <]uestions. 

This  represents  a  sphere  of  thought  and 
activity  outside  the  lines  of  one's  business 
or  profession,  and  to  which  he  is  called  by 
his  citizenship.  To  leave  the  discussion  of 
public  questions  to  professional  politicians 
is  not  oidy  to  shirk  a  duty,  but  also  to  turn 
from  an  exalted  privilege;  for  let  me  say  it 
once  more — there  is  uo  higher  honor,  no 
greater  dignity  to  be  won  by  any  man  than 
that  which  is  won  by  public  service.  To 
have  an  imjiortant  part  in  shaping  popular 
ideas,  creating  public  sentiment,  determin- 
ing the  course  that  governments  shall  take, 
is  to  realize  the  essential  meaning  of  "  rul- 
ing." to  take  a  place  among  the  true  nobility 
of  the  land,  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
royalty. 

StHENKCTAU",    N.     Y 


The  Wind's   Messages. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 


".You,  who  sail  the  seas  of  dream 
By  no  chart  laid  down  by  man- 
Up  and  down  the  longitudes 
That  no  compasses  may  span, 
I  have  brought,  at  Her  command, 
This— and  do  you  understand V" 

On  my  face  I  felt  the  spray 
Softt'r  than  an  angel's  lips; 

Then  the  wind  went  on  his  w^ay. 
Buffeting  the  ships. 


You,  who  tread  the  hills  of  Plar 

By  lost  trails  and  paths  unknown — 
Led  by  ancient  flags  of  war 
Ended  ere  the  stars  were  sown, 
I  have  brought,  at  Her  command. 
This— and  do  you  understand?" 

At  my  side  the  bracken  stirred— 
On  my  hand  I  felt  a  thrill; 

And  the  wind,  like  homing  bird 
Fluttered  on  the  hill. 


You,  Avho  sit  beside  a  fire 

Fed  by  dreams  and  memories— 
Fighted  by  a  brave  desire 
Born  before  the  centuries, 
1  have  brought,  at  Her  command, 
This— and  you  will  understand  !  " 

Then  I  felt,  across  my  face. 
Fingers  smoothing  a  caress, 

.\iid  the  bitter  rooms  of  Space 
Held  no  bitterness. 


Fkedekicton,  N,  B.,  CanaijA 


The  Gospel  of  Action. 

By  Lester  F.   Ward. 


There  is  always  danger  that  an  important 
principle  once  established  may  be  saddled 
with  unwarrantable  assumptions  or  sup- 
posed corollaries  and  pass  into  a  sort  of  pop- 
ular creed,  unfavorably  influencing  men's  ac- 
tivities and  largely  neutralizing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  general  truth  arrived  at.  It  was 
so  with  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
ference with  private  enterprise— the  laissez 
fa  ire,  laissez  passe)-  principle— put  forth  at  a 
time  when  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  ruling  class  bent  on  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, and  always  true  for  many  kinds 
of  social  activity,  but  which  under  democ- 
racy has  become  the  bulwark  of  the  so-called 
money  power  and  the  only  hope  of  the 
classes  in  their  effort  to  exploit  the  masses. 

There  are  many  analogous  cases,  but  we 
are  just  now  concerned  with  a  great  scien- 
tific principle,  the  one  that  has  produced  the 
most  radical  change  that  human  thought  has 
ever  undergone— the  principle  of  evolution— 
which  the  whole  scientific  world,  with  only 
minor  individual  qualifications,  now  accepts. 
This  profound  and  far-reaching  truth  has 
given  rise  to  an  entirely  new  philosophy, 
much  of  it  thoroughly  sound,  consisting  of 
legitimate  deductions  from  the  facts  of  na- 
ture that  have  taught  the  world  this  prin- 
ciple, but  other  parts  of  it  false,  as,  resulting 
from  departures  from  the  strictly  scientific 
method,  the  introduction  of  illegitimate  ele- 
ments, and  the  elaboration  of  a  mass  of  as- 
sumi)tious  with  which  tho  facts  are  not  at 
all  in  harmony.  They  are  the  products  of 
the  old  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to 
speculate  far  beyond  the  strict  boundaries 
of  concrete  things  and  to  construct  systems 
largely  independent  of  the  real  world. 

I  have  in  mind  one  of  these  deviations 
from  the  teachings  of  science  manifested 
in  the  writings  of  certain  truly  great 
philosophers  of  our  time  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the 
essential  truths  that  modern  science  has  un- 
folded. The  particular  fallacy  embodied  in 
this  philosophy,  which  is  fast  becoming  the 


basis  of  all  the  popular  thinking  of  our  day, 
is  what,  in  analogy  to  one  of  the  phases  of 
theological  thought,  may  bo  appropriately 
characterized  as  the  modern  nature-icorship. 
The  great  lesson  that  science  first  taught  to 
man  was  the  lesson  of  nature.  The  truth  em- 
bodied in  it  was  stirringly  shadowed  forth 
even  by  Wordsworth: 

"  To  the  solid  ground 
Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  which  builds  for  aye." 

It  became  clear  that  nature  was  the  chief 
object  of  study.  From  her  bosom  were  be- 
ing drawn  all  the  rich  blessings  that  science 
was  showering  upon  the  world.  With  this 
as  a  datum-point  the  speculative  reason  be- 
gan to  draw  inferences.  The  first  resulted 
in  the  injunction;  Observe  nature.  Nothing 
could  be  more  sound  or  wholesome.  The  sec- 
ond bi'ought  forth  another  injunction:  Imi- 
tate nature.  Nothing  could  be  more  false 
or  pernicious. 

While  it  cannot  be  complained  that  the 
first  dictate  of  this  proposed  philosophy  of 
science  has  not  been  obej-ed,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  second  has  also  been  generally 
recognized  and  widely  acted  upon,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  we  are  confronted  with  another 
huge  error  of  the  speculative  faculty  lying 
athwart  the  track  of  human  progress,  sullen- 
ly refusing  to  move,  and  powerfully  obstruct- 
ing the  march  of  ideas  and  the  advancement 
of  the  material  interests  of  humanity. 

The  discoveries  in  astronomy,  physics  and 
chemistry  had  made  it  clear  that  the  phys- 
ical universe  was  a  domain  of  law,  and  not 
of  the  caprice  of  gods  and  demons.  The  veg- 
etable and  animal  kingdoms  had  come  to  be 
studied  also  from  this  point  of  view,  and  the  % 
study  of  man  had  begun  to  take  the  form  of 
a  natural  history  science.  Both  the  science 
of  races,  ethnology,  and  of  industrial  activi- 
ties, political  economy,  acquired  this  charac- 
ter, and  the  idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  society  was  as  little  entertained  as  that  of 
modifying  the  species  of  plants  and  animals 
that  Linnsuus  and  Cuvier  had  declared  fixed 
and  immutable.    That  uatural  history  should 
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pass  throuf^h  this  statical  phase  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  but  even  after  Lamarck  and 
Darwin  had  established  the  science  of  dy- 
namic biology  and  shown  the  possibility  of 
nrtificlally  improving  the  races  of  plants  and 
animals,  this  idea  still  remained  wholly  for- 
eig)i  to  the  science  of  the  human  races  and 
of  society.  Political  economy  still  remained 
the  same  hopeless  science  that  Malthus  had 
made  it;  and  down  to  the  present  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  the 
leading  philosopher  of  evolution,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  treating  sociology  as  a  natural  his- 
tory science,  and  tho  recognizing  a  secular 
genetic  progress  in  human  affairs,  not  only 
denj  ing  the  power  of  man  to  accelerate  that 
])rogress  but  deprecating  as  harmful  all  at- 
tempts in  that  direction  on  the  part  of  soci- 
ety. His  extreme  views  on  this  question 
have  been  aptly  characterized  by  Prof.  Lud- 
wig  Stein  as  the  doctrine  of  a  social  nirvana. 
The  whole  drift  of  modern  philosophy  rela- 
tive to  human  affairs  is  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  subject  to  natural  laws  that  must 
not  be  interfered  or  "  meddled  "  with.  It  is 
insisted  that  somehow  this  can  do  much 
harm,  but  that  under  no  circumstances  can 
it  do  any  good;  and  the  philosophers  forget 
that  the  first  of  these  declarations  destroys 
their  claim  for  the  immutability  of  these  laws 
and  involves  the  admission  of  the  possibility 
at  least  of  affecting  events  favorably  as  well 
as  unfavorably.  1  pointed  out  this  flaw  in 
the  logic  as  long  ago  as  1883,*  and  under- 
took to  show  that  the  effort  to  control  the 
course  of  natural  phenomena  in  the  interest 
of  man  and  society  embodied  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  teachings  of  science. 
1  did  not  then  go  deeply  into  this  question, 
but  contented  myself  with  demonstrating 
that  in  so  far  as  science  had  really  benefited 
man  it  had  been  through  such  modification 
and  alteration  of  the  course  which  natural 
phenomena  would  have  otherwise  taken, 
and  that  this  is  the  principle  underlying  all 
useful  art.  It  was  clear  to  me  even  much 
earlier  (and  this  it  was  which  inspirrd  my 
first  work)  that  the  current  interpretation  of 
the  law  of  evolution  amounted  to  a  gospel  of 
inaction  and  was  as  fatal  to  all  initiative  as 
had  been  either  the  optimism  which  asserts 
that  there  is  nothing  to  do  or  the  pessimism 

♦  "  Dynamic  Sociology,"  vol.  I,  p.  36. 


which  declares  that  nothing  can  be  done,  tt 
threatens  to  plunge  the  world  into  a  lethargy 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
synthesis  of  the  two  half-truths,  optimism 
and  pessimism,  is  meliorism.  What  there  is 
true  of  both  freedom  and  determinism  is  that 
every  act  is  a  cause  which  will  produce  its 
legitimate  effect,  and  that  this  effect  will  not 
be  produced  unless  the  act  is  performed.  Mr. 
John  Morley  has  admirably  expressed  this 
idea  in  the  following  language: 

"  It  woulr]  be  odd  if  the  theory  which  makes 
progress  depend  on  modification  forbade  us  to 
attempt  to  modify.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
various  successive  changes  in  thought  and  insti- 
tution present  and  consummate  themselves  spon- 
taneously no  one  means  by  spontaneity  that  they 
come  to  pass  independently  of  human  effort  and 
volition.  On  the  contrary,  this  energy  of  the 
members  of  the  society  is  one  of  the  sponta- 
neous elements.  It  is  quite  as  indispensable  as 
any  other  of  them,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  more  so. 
Progress  depends  upon  tendencies  and  forces  in 
a  community.  But  of  these  tendencies  and 
foi-ces,  the  organs  and  representatives  must 
plainly  be  found  among  the  men  and  women  of 
the  community,  and  cannot  possibly  be  found 
anywhere  else.  Progress  is  not  automatic,  in 
the  sense  that  if  we  were  all  cast  into  a  deep 
slumber  for  the  space  of  a  generation,  we  should 
awake  to  find  ourselves  in  a  greatly  improved 
social  state.  The  world  only  grows  better,  even 
in  the  moiieratc  degree  in  which  it  does  grow 
better,  because  people  wish  that  it  should,  and 
take  the  right  steps  to  make  it  better.  Evolu- 
tion is  not  a  force,  but  a  process ;  not  a  cause, 
but  a  law.  It  explains  the  source  and  marks 
the  immovable  limitations  of  social  energy.  But 
social  energy  itself  can  never  be  superseded 
either  by  evolution  or  by  anything  else."  * 

Professor  Huxley  was  almost  the  only 
prominent  man  of  science  who  saw  the  evil* 
to  which  the  kind  of  philosophy  above  de- 
scribed was  leading,  and  in  his  lecture  on 
"  Administrative  Nihilism,"  1871,  he  dealt  it 
some  very  heavy  blows,  but  he  did  not  there 
enter  deeply  into  the  argument,  and  content- 
ed himself  with  pointing  out  some  of  its  log- 
ical absurdities.  This  had  little  effect  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  thought  in  the  direction 
of  a  thoroughly  sterile  philosophy,  and  no 

*  John  Morley  "  On  Compromise."  I  find  this 
extract  in  that  excellent  little  collection  entitled 
"  Voices  of  Doubt  and  Trust,"  selected  by  Volney 
Streamer  [George  lies].  New  York,  1897,  pp. 
124,  125. 
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one  seemed  to  wake  up  to  a  realizing  seuse 
of  the  true  situation. 

So  deeplj'  was  I  impressed  with  this  state 
of  things  that  in  1884  I  formulated  a  protest 
against  it  as  strong  as  I  was  then  able  to 
make  it,  and  with  a  view  to  landing  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  into  the  heart  of  the  philo- 
sophical camp  I  published  it  in  the  English 
psychological  journal,  Mind.*  In  this  paper 
I  showed  that  the  gradual  growth  of  the  ra- 
tional faculty  had  introduced  an  entirely  new 
element  into  all  economic  operations,  to  a 
great  extent  reversing  the  conditions  that 
obtain  in  the  animal  world  and  in  the  un- 
thinking masses  of  mankind,  and  rendering 
most  of  the  laws  of  political  economy  that 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  earlier  economists 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  modern  social 
state. 

During  the  eight  years  that  followed  this 
scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  cur- 
rent tendencies.  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy 
was  gaining  ground  as  volume  after  volume 
emerged  from  the  press  and  was  devoured 
by  the  reading  public.  Its  Inadequacy  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  social  life 
was  more  and  more  apparent  to  my  mind, 
and  I  at  last  made  a  renewed  effort,  not  so 
much  to  refute  it  as  to  probe  the  question  to 
the  bottom,  and  to  arrive  if  possible  at  a  the- 
oretical basis  for  the  opposite  class  of  views 
which  were  being  freely  expressed  by  a  large 
class  of  social  reformers  who  possessed  few 
of  the  scientitic  qualifications  for  answering 
the  argument,  and  from  whom  there  was  al- 
most as  much  to  be  feared  as  from  the  phi- 
losophers themselves.  It  was  clear  that 
there  were  two  principles  at  work,  both 
psychic  in  a  broad  sense,  but  the  one  which 
had  been  alone  previously  attended  to,  based 
on  the  ever-recurring  wants  of  man,  prompt- 
ing him  to  seek  satisfaction  through  direct 
efforts  to  attain  his  ends,  and  therefore  rela- 
tively simple  and  easily  reducible  to  econom- 
ic laws,  and  the  other  based  on  his  in- 
telligence, calculation,  foresight  and  cunning, 
which  are  subtle  elements  and  dithcult  to 
deal  with  scientitically,  and  the  increasing 
prominence  of  which  was  constantly  baffling 
the  economists  and  throwing  their  schemes 
into  confusion. 

* "  Mind  as  a  Social  Factor."  Mind,  vol.  IX, 
October,  1884,  pp.  563-573. 


All  this  I  elaborated  into  what  seemed  to 
be  a  somewhat  complete  philosophy  of  mind, 
individual  and  collective.  It  is  embodied  in 
my  "  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,"  which 
appeared  in  t)ie  autumn  of  1803,  but  more 
tlian  a  year  earlier  I  presented  to  the  public 
the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
form  of  an  address  as  vice-president  of  the 
Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics 
of  the  American  A.s.sociation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  its  meeting  in  Roch- 
ester in  August,  1892,  and  it  appeared  in  the 
"  Proceedings  "  of  the  Association  for  that 
year*  under  the  title:  "The  Psychologic 
Basis  of  Social  Economics."  To  give  these 
conclusions  as  wide  a  vogue  as  possible  I 
also  published  this  address,  slightly  con- 
densed but  under  the  same  title,  in  the  "  An- 
nals of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science "  for  January,  1893.t  In  a  much 
expanded  form  it  constitutes  Chapter  XXIII 
of  the  "  Psychic  Factors,"  which  is  entitled 
"  The  Economy  of  Nature  and  the  Economy 
of  Mind." 

These  papers  contain,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  for- 
mulate what  I  call  "  the  law  of  biologic 
economics,"  and  to  contrast  this  with  "  the 
law  of  mind,"  or  the  method  by  which  in- 
telligence works  in  human  affairs.  The  total 
failure  of  all  economists  to  note  this  funda- 
mental distinction  is  the  sufficient  cause  of 
the  glaring  discrepancies  between  economic 
theory  and  historical  fact,  and  it  is  this  which 
has  not  only  brought  political  economy  into 
disrepute,  requiring  its  very  name  to  be 
changed  to  econoniics,  but  has  caused  the  rise 
of  an  entirely  new  school  of  economists, 
whose  teachings  are  to  a  large  extent  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  those  of  half  a  century 
ago. 

It  was  in  1803  that  Professor  Huxley  deliv- 
ered his  famous  Romanes  Lecture  on  "  Evo- 
lution and  Ethics,"  in  which  he  struck  the 
same  key-note,  and  it  was  in  1894  that  he 
wrote  the  still  more  remarkable  "  Prolegom- 
ena "  to  that  lecture,  which  precede  it  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  his  "  Collected  Essays." 
These  masterly  documents  have  been  the 
subject  of  almost  unnumbered  criticisms  in 
the  public  press,  often  from  the  pens  of  shal- 

•Vol.  XLl     1802,  pp.   301-321. 
+  V0I.  Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  464-482. 
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low  and  flippant  reviewers,  but  sometimes  of 
able  and  i-esponsil)le  tliinlcers;  and  altho 
there  has  usually  been  an  attempt  to  qualify 
or  even  overthrow  Huxley's  position,  this  al- 
ways seems  faint  and  feeble  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  terse  and  vigorous  utterances 
of  that  "  prince  of  debaters,"  as  Matthew 
Arnold  called  him. 

But  Professor  Huxley,  besides  the  weight 
of  liis  name  in  giving  currency  to  his  views, 
had  the  tact  to  connect  the  subject  with  that 
of  ethics,  with  which  it  really  has  nothing 
to  do,  doubtless  perceiving  that  this  .catch- 
word in  the  title  would  commend  it  to  many 
who  would  never  read  a  purely  scientific 
article. 

These  papers  by  Professor  Huxley  have 
undoubtedly  done  more  than  anything  else 
that  has  been  written  to  set  the  world  thinlc- 
ing  in  the  right  direction  upon  the  true  teach- 
ings of  science  relative  to  human  and  social 
affairs.  They  show  that  to  the  influence  of 
intelligence  in  artificially  modifying  the  en- 


vironment of  man  in  his  own  interest  there 
is  scarcely  any  limit,  and  that  all  that  the 
world  stands  in  need  of  is  vigorous  action  in 
this  direction.  Nature  is  indeed  first  to  be 
observed,  but,  having  been  learned,  the  laws 
of  nature  become  the  property  and  servants 
of  man,  and  he  is  not  to  imitate  the  methods 
by  which  nature  accomplishes  results,  but 
must  direct  tiie  forces  of  nature  into  chan- 
nels of  his  own  advantage,  and  utilize  for 
his  own  good  all  the  powers  of  the  universe. 
It  is  not  tlie  doctrine  of  inactivity,  of  the 
folding  of  the  arms,  of  noli  me  tangere,  of 
laisscz  faire,  that  naturally  and  legitimately 
flows  from  a  full  compreliension  of  the  law 
of  evolution,  liut  a  gospel  of  action,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  law  of  causation  and  of  man  as 
a  great  and  potent  cause  in  the  world.  The 
true  crown  of  a  system  of  scientific  philoso- 
phy is  not  an  Ethics  which  seelcs  to  restrain 
and  circumscribe  activity,  but  a  Sociology 
which  aims  at  the  liberation  of  action 
through  the  directive  agency  of  intelligence. 

Smithsonian  Institute    Washington    D.  C, 


The  Discoveries  at  Corinth. 

By  Prof.   Rufus  B.   Richardson,   Ph.D., 

Director  of  thb  American  School  of  Archeology  at  Athens 


When  we  had  once  discovered  last  year 
the  famous  fountain  Peirene  we  had  little 
more  to  do  than  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that 
discovery.  This  year  the  plums  have  been 
falling  into  oui  laps.  The  first  plum  was 
the  findmg  of  the  agora.  The  long  and 
broad  marble  staircase  to  which  the  paved 
street  from  Lechaion  led  up  was  soon 
found  to  lead  us  directly  to  an  opening  be- 
tween two  massive  buttresses  of  stone, 
while  to  the  right  and  left  of  these  but- 
tresses succeeded  other  openings  and  then 
other  buttresses,  giving  a  plan  easily  recog- 
nized as  that  of  the  Propylaea  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  through  which  the  road  to  Le- 
chaion passed  out  of  the  agora.  As  these 
Propylaea  were  Koman,  we  needed  not  to 
look  for  a  repetition  of  the  Athenian  Propy- 
laea, altho  these  were  scrupulously  repro- 
duced by  the  Romans  at  Eleusis.  What  we 
really  have  here  is  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch 
like  the  arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome,  with 


a  broad  central  opening  and  two  narrower 
ones  at  the  side.  This,  looking  down  the  val- 
ley from  an  elevation,  must  have  been  im- 
posing from  its  very  position.  The  two 
chariots  crowning  it,  carrying  Phaethon  and 
Helios,  added  to  its  effect. 

We  i-an  our  track  with  quite  a  steep  grade 
through  the  central  opening,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign  proceeded  nearly  half- 
way through  the  agora.  We  hardly  needed 
to  be  told  that  we  were  in  it,  for  whereas 
before  we  passed  the  gateway  we  had  to 
deal  with  walls  upon  walls,  always  hoisting 
stones  with  our  derrick  before  we  could  get 
on,  now  we  found  to  the  right  and  left  a 
broad  level  space  with  a  pavement,  with 
which  we  were  already  acquainted,  because 
we  had  already  struck  it  in  1896  in  one  of 
our  I  rial  trenches,  not  far  away  from  the 
Propylaea.  Our  labor  of  former  years  has 
not  been  in  vain.  Two  other  trenches,  one 
now  filled,   have  given  us  the  eastern  and 
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southeru  bordere  of  the  agora,  so  that  we 
need  only  to  proceed  westward  next  year  in 
order  to  make  a  plan  of  the  whole.  In  this 
process  we  shall  find,  probably,  some  of  the 
monuments  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  con- 
stituting the  glory  of  this  center  of  the  city's 
life.  The  agora  was  much  nearer  Peirene 
than  I  had  supposed.  In  fact,  a  Corinthian 
could  be  enjoying  the  "  sweet  water  of  Pei- 
rene "  and  find  out  without  shouting  or  stir- 
ring from  the  spot  what  was  going  on  in  the 
agora;  for  he  needed  only  to  raise  his  head 
to  see  anybody  who  might  want  his  vote 
looking  down  at  him  from  the  agora,  which 
altho  thirty  feet  higher  touched  with  its 
northern  limit  the  fagade  of  Peirene. 

We  had  to  leave  Peirene  last  year  in  an 
unfinished  condition.  This  year  we  have 
not  only  laid  bare  the  part  of  the  facade  that 
was  then  covered  with  earth,  but  have  found 
the  great  "  basin  open  to  the  sky  "  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  in  the  center  of  a  great  quad- 
rangle, on  one  side  of  which  was  the  fagade 
of  Peirene  and  on  the  other  three  sides  three 
great  apses,  each  containing  three  niches  for 
statues.  The  whole  quadrangle  was  coated 
with  marble,  now  mostly  broken  off,  and  one 
need  no  longer  wonder  at  Pausanias's  admi- 
ration for  so  much  marble  magnificence.  An 
inscription  on  a  large  architrave  block 
proves  that  the  fountain  with  which  we  are 
dealing  is  Peirene;  but  this  was  no  longer 
needed  for  the  identification. 

We  have  also  gone  westward,  following 
the  clear  track  of  Pausanias,  and  excavated 
the  next  most  celebrated  fountain  of  Cor- 
inth, Glauke,  called  after  the  unfoi'tunate 
princess  who  dared  to  wed  with  Jason  while 
the  fierce  and  wronged  Medea,  the  first  wife, 
was  still  near;  and  who,  to  escape  the  burn- 
ings of  the  poison  which   Medea   had   infil- 


trated into  her  wedding  robe,  threw  herself 
into  this  fountain.  We  found  it  in  the  big 
cube  of  rock,  long  known,  just  west  of  the 
Apollo  Temple.  When  we  began  it  showed 
three  rock-hewn  chambers  partly  filled  with 
earth.  We  soon  found  that  there  were  once 
four;  and  from  the  fourth  the  water  flowed 
into  the  others  through  doors  cut  in  their 
rock  partitions.  The  rock  covering  of  the 
fourth  had  fallen  in,  either  from  its  own 
great  weight  or  from  an  earthquake.  After 
the  anxiety  which  we  had  last  year  with 
Peirene,  it  was  quite  a  satisfaction  to  exca- 
vate a  waterless  fountain.  Glauke,  now 
excavated,  is  impressive  from  its  massive- 
ness— the  rock-cut  chambers  are  twenty  feet 
high--and  from  its  simple  grandeur,  which 
has  escaped  being  Romanized. 

We  have  also  laid  our  hands  on  the  temple, 
to  which  no  one  will  in  the  future  deny  the 
name  of  "  Apollo  Temple,"  and  uncovered  its 
foundations  entirely,  finding  very  scanty  re- 
mains in  the  eastern  half,  for  the  most  part 
only  the  cuttings  in  the  native  rock  in  which 
the  foundations  were  bedded.  Two  complete 
fallen  columns  and  two  more  somewhat 
mutilated  are  a  small  addition  to  what  al- 
ready appeared  above  the  ground. 

I  will  not  enumerate  the  vases,  terra  cot- 
tas,  statues  and  inscriptions  found.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  when  we  began  work  in 
189G  not  one  point  in  the  full  and  explicit  de- 
scription of  Corinth  by  Pausanias  was  fixed, 
and  that  now  we  have  in  three  campaigns 
fixed  the  Theater,  Peirene,  Glauke,  the 
Agora  and  the  Apollo  Temple.  We  have  un- 
buried  a  city,  or  at  least  the  heart  of  it,  and 
created  a  topography  of  Corinth. 

This  -surpasses  all  the  anticipations  with 
which  I  began  the  work. 

Athens,  Greece. 


At  Shaw's   Monument. 

By  Charlotte  Mellen  Packard. 

His  name  with  the  Immortals  swiftly  set, 
Needs  not  this  granite  lest  the  world  forget. 
The  easeful  world,  in  moments  high  and  just, 
Thus  seals  Its  faith  in  virtue  so  august. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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By  E.   Crayton  McCants. 


The  long,  hot  afternoon  wore  slowly  away 
—too  slowly,  it  seemed  to  the  tired  little  fel- 
lows who  sat  on  the  rough  pine  benches  of 
the  little  log  school  house.  The  teacher 
dozed  in  his  chair  and  the  bald  spot  on  the 
top  of  his  head  wagged  invitingly.  The  boys 
nudged  each  other,  pointed  at  it,  and>  began 
to  chew  paper.  Presently  a  soft  wad  of  the 
macerated  material  struck  the  wall  high 
above  the  head  of  the  drowsy  pedagogue. 
The  boys  suddenly  became  intensely  inter- 
ested in  their  books  and  watched  from  the 
corners  only  of  their  eyes.  The  teacher  did 
not  stir,  the  bald  spot  drooped  a  little  lower, 
that  was  all.  Therefore  the  paper  chewing 
was  resumed  and  went  on  vigorously.  The 
next  shot  struck  a  little  lower,  and  as  it  pro- 
duced no  alarming  movement,  they  all  be- 
gan to  throw.  What  an  exciting  game  it 
was  to  come  just  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
bald  spot- without  hitting  it. 

Presently   there   was   a   catastrophe.      An 
unusually  large  wad  landed  just  in  the  mid- ' 
die  of  the  nodding  target.      Mighty  in  his 
wrath  at  all  times  was  this  pedagogue  of  by- 


planter  and  the  dark,  robust  son  of  the  driver 
of  slaves,  and  yet,  of  them  all,  he  alone  un- 
derstood. "  He  kain't  stand  it,"  he  mut- 
tered. "An'  he  looks  like  little  Jimmy  whut 
died." 

Already  the  lithe  rods  were  aloft. 

"  Hoi'  on  a  minute,  teacher.  I  throwed 
that  spitball  myself." 

The  pupils  looked  at  the  speaker  in  amaze- 
ment. They  could  not  understand  that  kind 
of  a  lie.  The  smaller  boy  made  some  faint 
protest,  but  the  teacher  was  too  angry  to 
heed.  The  son  of  the  overseer  carried  sore 
bones  home  that  night. 

It  was  fifty  years  afterward.  The  bones 
of  the  padagogue  and  the  logs  of  the  school 
house  had  long  ago  crumbled  into  dust.  A 
lantern  hung  on  a  corner  of  a  rail  fence  and 
lighted  dimly  a  section  of  the  hard  red  road. 
Back  beyond  the  fields  a  half-dozen  cabins 
were  faintly  outlined  against  the  sky  line 
and  near  them  the  reflected  glare  of  a  fire 
told  that  a  meeting  of  some  sort  was  in 
progress.    Out    in    the    shadows    where   the 


gone  daj  s,  but  they  who  saw  him  said  that     feeble  rays  of  the  lantern  could  not  penetrate 


never  did  he  seem  so  terrible  as  at  this  mo- 
ment when  he  dragged  the  culprit— a  little, 
delicate,  yellow-haired  lad— from  the  bench. 
A  flogging  was  nothing  to  most  of  the  sturdy, 
rioting  lads  who  composed  the  school,  but  to 
this  delicate  child,  who  had  never  had  a  blow 
in  his  life,  it  was  like  facing  death.  Accord- 
ing to  the  unwritten  law  his  punishment  was 
just,  therefore  he  made  no  plea.  The  gleam 
of  mischief  was  gone  from  his  face  and 
naught  was  left  but  stark,  wild-eyed  terror; 
yet  he  set  his  jaws,  clenched  his  little  fists 
to  keep  them  from  shaking,  and  tried  to  be 
brave. 

As  the  teacher  bent  the  supple  "  hicko- 
ries "  in  his  hands  to  make  sure  of  their 
strength,  the  features  of  another  lad  began 
twitching  with  emotion.  He  was  a  sort  of 
social  "  outlander,"  this  latter  boj'— the  son 
of  an  overseer.  There  was  little  in  common 
between  tlie  fair-haired  heir  of  a  wealthy 
1870 


a  score  of  stamping  horses  sawed  at  their 
bits  impatiently.  Two  men  lifted  a  body 
from  the  ground.  A  great  hole  gaped  in  the 
side  of  the  head  and  the  coarse  hair  was 
matted  with  blood.  The  lips  were  drawn 
by  the  sardonic  smile  of  death  and  the  white 
teeth  gleamed  beneath  the  red  moustache. 

A  man  with  a  Shotgun  in  his  hand  sudden- 
ly began  throwing  tlie  rails  from  the  fence. 

"  They  Icilled  him  because  he  was  white," 
he  said,  jerking  his  tliumb  over  his  shoulder 
toward  the  thing  in  tlie  road.  "  Suppose  we 
go  over  there  and  kill  a  few  because  they  are 
black." 

This  logic  seemed  good  to  those  who  heard, 
for  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find  one's  neighbor 
dead  in  the  highway  and  feel  that  one's  own 
turn  may  come  next;  so  they  crowded 
through  the  gap  and  moved  silently  toward 
the  light  of  the  fire.  As  they,  drew  near 
thoy  halted  in  the  shadows  of  the  low  pines 
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and  listened.  A  white  man— a  candidate 
for  Congress— stood  on  a  dry-goods  box  ad- 
dressing a  gathering  of  negroes.  It  was  near 
election  day. 

"  There  are  more  negroes  than  there  are 
whites  in  this  district,"  he  was  saying. 
"  Why  is  it,  then,  that  yon  cannot  elect  your 
candidate?  I'll  tell  you.  It's  because  they 
have  taken  your  right  to  vote  with  their 
cursed  registration  laws." 
"  Trufe,  Lord,"  echoed  a  half-dozen  voices. 
"  It  is  the  truth.  Now,  if  you  want  to  see 
me  elected,  if  you  want  to  fill  these  post 
offices  that  white  men  now  fill,  if  you  want 
the  money  that  the  white  man  now  gets,  if 
yoti  want  to  live  in  the  big  house  and  let  Mtn 
live  in  the  cabin,  go  to  the  polls  to-morrow 
and  vote.  This  country  belongs  to  you.  Rise 
and  take  it.  Stand  up  for  me  and  I'll  stand 
up  for  you.  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  white 
man!  You  are  as  free  as  he  is!  Go  to  the 
polls  and  vote.  If  any  man  asks  for 
your  registration  ticket,  show  him  your 
gun! " 

A  chorus  of  "  Dat's  de  talk!  "  "  Hear  him 
tell  it!  "  "  Now  you'se  talkin'  !  "  interrupted 
the  speaker. 

"  Guess  we've  heard  about  enough,"  said 
the  man  with  the  shotgun,  spurring  his 
horse  forward.  The  horse  stumbled  and  a 
negro  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  shouted: 
"  Look  at  dem  white  men  out  dar!  " 
"Lord  a  massy!  Whar?"  yelled  a  fat 
negress,  leaping  from  her  seat  on  an  up- 
tui'ned  bucket. 

A  ghastly  pallor  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  candidate.  He  knew  that  a  man  lay  dead 
back  there  in  the  road,  knew  whose  words 
had  nerved  the  black  men  to  their  deed; 
knew,  ay,  well  knew,  the  temper  of  the  men 
who  now  drew  near  and  could  almost  hear 
the  clock  of  fate  ticking  away  the  seconds 
of  his  life.  But  he  was  no  coward,  so  he 
stood  with  folded  arms,  watching  the  af- 
frighted negroes  run  hither  and  thither— 
and  waited.  Close  about  the  box  on  which 
he  stood  a  few  of  the  bolder  ones  gathered 
with  guns  in  their  hands.  Those  guns  would 
be  their  death  warrants.  He  felt  a  touch  of 
belated  pity  for  them,  for  he  had  brought 
them  to  this  and  for  his  own  ends.  For  him- 
self he  cared  nothing.  He  had  been  an  Ish- 
maelite  for  a  long  time,  and  the  game  had 


gone  against  him,  that  was  all.  He  heard 
the  click  of  tiie  gunlocks  and  baring  his 
head  he  straightened  himself.  At  any  rate, 
he  would  die  decently. 

A  man  on  a  black  horse  charged  through 
tlie  blazing  fire  and  straight  toward  the 
approaching  line.  His  gray  head  was  bare 
and  his  cloak  blew  wide  from  his  shoulders. 
With  one  hand  waving  them  back  and  the 
other  reining  his  horse  to  a  stand,  he  cried 
"Halt!" 

They  obeyed  like  one  man.  They  had  fol- 
lowed that  gray  head  up  the  gory  bights  of 
Gettysburg  and  tlirough  the  dark  mazes  of 
the  tangled  Wilderness.  The  old  tone  of 
command  had  revived  for  an  instant  the 
force  of  long  dormant  habit  and  the  geheral 
had  gained  the  moment  he  desired.  As  they 
gathered  about  him  he  alternately  pleaded, 
argued  and  threatened.  Somewhere  in  a  dis- 
tant cabin,  an  old  negress.  all  unconscious 
of  the  impending  storm,  was  singing  in  a 
quavering  voice: 

"  Stairs  in  de  elements  shine  so  bright, 

Sliine  des  Ink  my  Savior's  light. 

I'm  gwine  tor  jine  de  heaben  an'  de  beautiful 

home. 
Beautiful  ho-oh-ome,  beautiful  ho-oh-ome, 
I'm  gwine  ter  jine  de  heaben  an'  de  beautiful 
home." 

In  imagination,  she  was  singing  again 
"  ter  de  missus'  chill'un  een  de  big  'ouse," 
and  the  children,  now  bearded  men,  heard 
her  and  were  touched. 

"  Let's  take  him  and  let  the  fool  niggers 
go,"  said  the  man  with  the  shotgun,  point- 
ing to  the  candidate. 

The  general  considered  a  moment.  Was  it 
not  better  that  this  stirrer  up  of  strife  should 
perish  and  the  people  have  peace?  He 
looked  at  the  candidate.  Underneath  the 
heavy  beard  and  the  lines  that  seamed  the 
face  he  could  still  see  the  lineaments  of  the 
boy  who  had  pitied  him  and  taken  his  beat- 
ing in  the  old  school  house  so  many  years 
before. 

A  man  began  unwinding  a  rope  from  the 
horn  of  a  saddle.  The  general's  hand  slid 
to  his  hip  pocket  and  he  threw  up  his  head 
detiantly. 

"  If  you  take  John  you'll  have  to  take  me. 
too,"  he  said  abruptly. 

Blalkvij-I-b,  S.  C. 


The  President's  Civil  Service  Order. 


By  Joseph  French  Johnson, 

Professor  of  Journalism  in  the  University  op  Penns-  lvania. 


Has  President  McKinley  taken  the 
starch  out  of  tlie  civil  service  ? 

Within  a  weelc  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  President's  order  of  May  29th  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Reform  League  pub- 
licly charged  that  it  not  only  turned  over 
9,000  places  to  the  spoilsmen,  but  tooli  the 
backbone  out  of  the  entire  civil  service. 
In  an  uncompromising  indictment  of  the 
President  the  League  held  that  his  order, 
because  of  amendments  with  regard  to  tem- 
porary appointments  and  to  reinstatements, 
was  a  "  backward  step  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced character,"  providing  permanent 
places  for  thousands  of  persons  appointed 
through  political  influence  and  without  ex- 
amination during  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
making  it  "  practicable  to  restore  to  the 
service  at  the  incoming  of  each  new  admin- 
istration those  dismissed  for  any  cause  dur- 
ing the  period  of  any  administration  preced- 
ing." 

This  prompt  denunciation  of  the  President 
has  undoubtedly  had  considerable  effect 
upon  public  opinion.  The  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League  is  the  only  reform  body  in  the 
country  which  enjoys  the  prestige  of  well- 
earned  success.  Its  leaders  are  justly  sup- 
posed to  be  disinterested  persons.  Their 
views  are  accepted  as  honest  and  unbiased 
by  personal  intei'est,  even  among  people  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  their  aims.  So  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  have  quite  gen- 
erally taken  for  granted  that  the  Reform 
League  is  right  in  its  interpretation  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  order,  and  that  Secretary  Gage, 
who  has  pointed  out  glaring  inaccuracies 
in  the  League's  interpretation,  cannot  be 
entirely  trusted  because  of  his  supposed  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  I  propose  in  this  ar- 
ticle to  make  as  clear  as  possible  the  effect 
of  the  order  of  May  29th,  and  to  show  where- 
in the  reformers  have  been  unjust  and  pre- 
mature in  their  criticisms. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  the  positions  in  the 
War  Department  that  are  affected  by  the 
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amendments.  These  number  approxi- 
mately about  sixty-five  hundred.  They  are 
in  the  departments  at  large — the  Quarter- 
master's, the  Medical,  the  Ordnance  and 
the  Engineering.  They  include  such  posi- 
tions as  packers,  foremen,  forage  masters, 
weighers,  overseers,  lock  masters,  torpedo 
keepers,  store  keepers,  etc.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
cannot  maintain  eligible  lists  for  these  posi- 
tions. It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  find 
out  by  an  educational  test  whether  a  man 
knows  how  to  pack  a  mule.  The  competi- 
tive system  has  been  entirely  inapplicable. 
Not  only  does  it  not  furnish  the  best  man, 
but  it  often  fails  to  furnish  any  men  at  all 
just  when  they  are  most  wanted.  Conse- 
quently it  was  decided  to  adopt  for  these- 
positions  in  the  War  Department  a  system 
of  registration  similar  to  that  which  the 
Navy  Department  has  employed  since  1891 
with  great  success  in  all  the  navy  yards. 
That  system  has  proved  so  practical,  and 
has  been  so  entirely  free  from  political  in- 
fluence, that  it  is  now  to  be  applied  in  the 
War  Department  in  the  cases  of  positions 
requiring  skilled  or  mechanical  labor.  Thi> 
change  was  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  clerks  and  other  employees 
in  the  War  Depai'tment  who  are  capable 
of  selection  by  an  educational  test  are  not 
affected  by  the  new  rules.  Clerks  in  the 
War  Department,  as  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  navy  yards,  are  and  will  be 
selected  by  competitive  tests  conducted  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  second  large  body  of  employees  af- 
fected by  the  new  rules  is  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  Here  possibly  eighteen  hun- 
dred positions  are  concerned,  but  only  two 
hundred  are  excepted  from  examination. 
For  acout  sixteen  hundred  of  them  an  ex- 
amination is  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.   This   number   includes   some   nine 
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hundred  internal  revenue  deputy  collectors, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  store  Ifeepers  and 
gangers,  and  forty  deputy  surveyors  of  cus- 
toms. Why  were  these  excepted  from  com- 
petitive examination  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  store  keepers  and  gan- 
gers, because  tlioir  annual  compensation, 
being  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  is  so 
small  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
could  not  maintain  eligible  registers,  few 
men  caring  to  pass  an  examination  and 
then  wait  for  a  position  of  so  little  conse- 
quence. Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary  to 
fill  many  of  these  positions  by  temporary 
appointments,  no  examination  being  re- 
quired. Hereafter  every  appointee  must 
pass  an  examination  held  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  deputy  surveyors  of 
customs  it  should  be  noted  that  not  all  are 
excepted,  but  only  one  for  each  surveyor. 
He  is  the  surveyor's  confidential  deputy,  and 
there  ax-e  evident  reasons  why  the  surveyor 
should  select  him.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  examines  these  deputies,  ap- 
proves the  change. 

The  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
were  excepted  because  of  a  question  of  law 
as  to  the  right  to  classify  them.  I  will  not 
go  into  details.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  given  an  opinion  practically  com- 
pelling the  exemption  of  these  ofl3cials  from 
a  competitive  test.  I  believe  they  ought  to 
be  in  the  classified  service,  but  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  they  cannot  be  put  there 
without  an  act  of  Congress.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  exclusion  by  the  order  of  May 
29th,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  deputies 
must  henceforth  pass  an  examination  before 
the  Commission.  In  recent  years  some  of 
them  have  refused  to  talje  any  examination 
whatever.  The  new  order,  therefore,  be- 
sides making  the  rules  conform  with  the 
law,  is  a  distinct  gain  for  the  merit  system. 

Thus  in  the  War  and  Treasury  depart- 
ments we  have  a  total  of  over  eight  thou- 
sand places  affected  by  the  new  order,  the 
appointees  to  which  are  subject  either  to 
an  examination  by  the  Commission  or  to  a 
registration  system  which  has  worked  most 
successfully  in  the  Navy  Department;  and 
most  of  the  changes  have  been  at  one  time 


or  another  recommended  or  approved  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Evidently, 
therefore,  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  posi- 
tions affected  by  President  McKinley's  order 
are  not  thrown  over  to  the  spoilsmen.  If 
a  politician  looking  for  a  job  for  a  hench- 
man should  run  over  the  eight  thousand 
places  which  I  have  just  discussed  he  would 
not  find  a  single  easy  spot.  In  fact,  if  the 
War  Department  regulations,  as  is  pro- 
posed, are  modeled  closely  upon  those  of 
the  navy  yards,  a  politician  will  find  it  more 
difficult  to  get  his  man  a  place  in  the  War 
Department  henceforth  than  it  was  a  month 
ago,  for  then  possibly  he  might  have  gotten 
a  temporary  appointment  without  exam- 
ination, but  now  his  man  must  register  and 
produce  evidence  of  fitness  that  will  satisfy 
army  officers,  who  are  entirely  independ- 
ent of  political  influence.  Before  the  order 
was  issued  he  might  have  gotten  his  man  a 
place  in  the  Treasury  Department  as  deputy 
collector  of  internal  revenue  without  "exam- 
ination, but  now  his  fitness  must  be  proved 
in  a  test  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Or  he  might  have  gotten  him  a 
place  as  a  temporary  store  keeper  or  gauger 
without  examination,  but  hereafter  that  will 
be  impossible. 

Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Civil 
Service  reformers,  who  have  so  unhesi 
tatingly  declared  this  order  "  a  backward 
step  of  the  most  pronounced  character,"  did 
not  call  attention  to  some  of  these  facts  ? 
Their  neglect  to  do  so  certainly  raises  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  a  little  more  anx- 
ious to  rail  at  the  administration  than  to  get 
at  the  truth. 

Space  is  wanting  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
one  thousand  other  positions,  more  or  less, 
which  are  affected  by  the  President's  order. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  private  secretaries 
and  confidential  clerks  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, bureaus  and  post  offices.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  these 
exceptions.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  argue  in 
defense  of  the  change  exempting  so-called 
"  persons  of  eminence  "  from  examination. 
How,  for  instance,  shall  a  competitive  test 
bring  forth  the  man  best  qualified  to  serve 
as  an  expert  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, or  in  any  scientific  or  professional 
work   required   in  any  of  the  departmentK, 
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or  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  ? 
These  are  positions  iu  which  attainments 
that  cannot  be  measured  by  examinations 
are  most  important.  You  might  as  well  ex- 
pect Harvard,  Yale  and  other  universities 
to  select  their  professors  as  a  result  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  If  the  groat  uni- 
versities had  reconstructed  their  faculties 
in  that  way  in  recent  years,  there  are  some 
justly  distinguished  professors  of  economics 
with  whose  handwriting  I  am  familiar  who 
would  probably  now  be  hunting  for  places  in 
small  country  colleges. 

The  reformers  appear  to  think  that  the 
order  relating  to  temporary  appointments 
is  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  more  serious  in  its 
effects  than  the  exclusion  of  several  thou- 
sand places  from  the  classified  service. 
This  order  is  so  brief  that  it  may  be  quoted, 
to  wit:  "  All  persons  serving  under  tem- 
porary appointments  at  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  section  may  be  permanently 
appointed  in  the  discretion  of  the  proper 
appointing  oflicer."  Now,  that  is  supposed 
by  the  reformers  to  mean  that  all  the  emer- 
gency force  demanded  by  the  war  with 
Spain  are  to  get  at  once  permanent  ap- 
pointments. The  rule,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  any  of  those  positions.  The  emer- 
gency appointees  taken  on  last  year  were 
neyer  in  the  classified  service  and  cannot 
be  affected  by  this  order,  for  it  concerns 
only  persons  who  are  already  in  that  serv- 
ice. The  reformers,  therefore,  have  com- 
pletely missed  the  meaning  of  this  rule.  It 
applies  merely  to  temporary  appointments 
which  have  been  made  because  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  failed  to  furnish  a  list 
of  eligibles.  It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  very 
few  temporary  appointments  will  be  neces- 
sary, for  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  is  to  take  out  of  the  classified 
list  those  positions  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  been  unable  to  fill.  As  for 
the  employees  taken  on  during  the  Spanish 
war  they  can  get  no  comfort  out  of  this 
rule. 

The  reformers  are  also  greatly  distui'bed 
over  the  order  with  regard  to  transfers. 
They  assume  that  a  man  may  be  lifted  from 
a  low  position  to  a  high  position,  from  a 
small  salary  to  a  large  salary,  after  he  has 


once  gotten  into  the  service.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  lifting  process  is  no  easier  at 
present  than  it  has  been.  Promotion  within 
a  department  is  and  always  has  been  pos- 
sible, so  that  if  a  man  once  got  into  office, 
even  on  a  small  salary,  he  had  a  chance  of 
getting  to  the  top.  Transfers  always  have 
been  made,  and  still  must  be  made,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  which 
may  compel  an  examination  whenever  in 
its  judgment  the  new  position  requires  tests 
different  from  those  to  which  the  candidate 
for  transfer  has  already  been  subjected.  The 
old  rules,  however,  prohibited  a  transfer 
from  one  class  of  work  or  mechanical  trade 
to  anotiier.  This  prohibition  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  purport  and  scope 
of  the  law.  If  an  employee  in  the  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  for  example,  was  dis- 
covered to  possess  remarkable  skill  and 
speed  in  counting  money,  it  was  impossi 
ble  to  transfer  him  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, no  matter  how  much  his  services 
were  needed  there.  The  clause  containing 
tlie  prohibition,  therefore,  has  been  stricken 
out,  and  now  such  a  transfer,  if  the  candi- 
date can  pass  the  proper  examination,  can 
be  made.  This  is  the  only  change  made  re- 
specting transfers.  The  charge  that  it  per- 
mits "  transfer ,  from  the  great  emergency 
force  of  the  War  Department "  is  absurd, 
for  that  force  never  was  part  of  the  classified 
service. 

With  respect  to  the  League's  charge  that 
the  reinstatement  clause  will  re-establish 
the  spoils  system,  permitting  the  restoration 
of  any  employee  discharged  under  preced- 
ing administrations— I  can  discover  no  basis 
for  it.  The  new  reinstatement  clause  pro- 
vides simply  that  employees  who  are  dis- 
missed on  false  charges  of  "  delinquency 
or  misconduct,"  or  because  of  a  "  reduction 
of  force  specifically  required  by  law,"  may 
be  reinstated  without  regard  to  the  one- 
year  limit  applicable  in  all  other  cases  of 
dismissal.  Here  are  two  sets  of  employees 
who  have  been  dismissed  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  one  set  being  branded  by  the 
United  States  as  morally  unfit  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  Surely,  if  a  man  so  branded 
proves  his  innocence,  even  though  ten  years 
later,  the  Government  which  has  disgraced 
him  cannot  do  less  than  facilitate  his  return 
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to  the  service.  The  reform  League  errs  in 
assuming  that  the  one-year  limit  lias  been 
abolished  in  the  cases  of  persons  "  dis- 
charged for  any  stated  reason."  The  limit 
still  holds  with  regard  to  persons  removed 
because  of  incompetency  or  inefficiency, 
with  regard  to  persons  who  voluntarily  re- 
sign, and  with  regard  to  persons  who  go  out 
because  of  a  reduction  of  force  incident  to 
the  varying  needs  of  the  service;  and  these 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  those  separated 
from  the  service,  those  affected  by  the  new 
rule  being  few  in  number. 

The  President's  order  has  been  severely 
criticised  in  other  important  particulars 
I  should  like  to  discuss,  but  I  have  already 
overrun  the  limit  of  a  single  article.  I  can- 
not close,  however,  without  saying  that  the 
exceptions  in  the  Alaslia  service  and  in  the 
Indian  service,  both  of  which,  by  the  way, 
were  approved  by  the  Commission,  were 
justified  by   the  facts,   and  do   not  compel 


the  inference  that  the  United  States  in  Its 
future  relations  with  distant  or  independent 
races  must  ignore  the  merit  system;  nor 
without  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
President's  order  has  strengthened  the 
civil  service  in  a  vital,  and  hitherto  vulner- 
able, quarter,  to  wit:  the  machinery  of  dis- 
missal. Hereafter  no  employee  can  be  re- 
moved on  charges  of  any  kind  until  he  has 
received  a  written  copy  of  the  complaint 
against  him  and  has  had  a  reasonable  time 
in  which  to  defend  himself.  This  rule,  mak- 
ing the  door  of  exit  loss  easy  on  its  liinges, 
is  going  to  give  trouble  to  politicians  eager 
to  create  vacancies  for  their  friends. 

The  order  of  May  29th  is  not  a  backward 
step.  No  fair-minded  man  can  study  its  de- 
tails with  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  with- 
out being  convinced  that  it  is  a  long  step  for- 
ward, necessary  not  merely  for  the  elevation 
of  the  service,  but  even  for  the  rescue  of  the 
merit  system  from  contempt. 

Philadelphia.   Pa. 
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Notwithstanding  their  cruelty,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  the  Spaniards  have  given 
the  people  of  this  country  a  lesson  in  pro- 
viding colleges  and  universities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  of  the  lands  they  con- 
quered. The  native  races  have  consequently 
been  able  to  produce  historians,  artists, 
poets,  statesmen  and  generals.  Another 
point  of  difference  between  the  Spaniards 
and  English-Americans  is  that  the  color 
prejudice  was  never  so  strong  in  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
Cuba  the  poorer  white  and  free  colored  chil- 
dren attended  the  primary  schools  together 
in  some  instances.  The  records  available  do 
not  show  whether  colored  students  ever  at- 
tended the  higher  institutions  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Havana.  But  that  the  diffused 
influence  of  the  university  culture  did  pene- 
trate to  the  colored  people  we  know  from 
the  life  of  the  Cuban  poet,  Placido,  who  had 
negro  blood  in  his  veins  and  was  born  in  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society. 


The  sense  of  repression  which  was  felt  by 
the  educated  classes  of  the  island,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  inferior  political  and  social 
condition,  was  reflected  in  its  poetry,  as  was 
signalized  in  the  cases  of  the  other  leading 
poets,  Heredia  and  Milanes,  by  a  contem- 
porary American  critic,  in  a  sympathetic 
and  appreciative  article  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  January,  1849.  Cuban  pa- 
triotism, rigidly  expressed,  found  at  that 
time  its  only  utterance  in  poetry,  and  im- 
prisonment, exile  and  death  were  the  re- 
wards of  the  poets  who  ventured  to  arouse 
their  countrymen.  Heredia,  who  is  known 
to  Americans  through  Bryant's  translation 
of  his  poem,  "  Niagara,"  died  in  exile,  and 
Placido  was  executed.  This  man  of  genius, 
Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdes  (Placido 
being  a  nom  de  plume),  was  born  In  Matanzas 
in  the  poorest  circumstances,  and  educated 
himself  with  only  his  superior  tastes  and 
instincts  to  guide  him.  In  1S44  he  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  one  of 
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the  numerous  insurrections,  and  was  cou- 
(lemued  to  death.  The  account  of  his  last 
liours  shows  him  to  have  boon  a  man  of 
great  fortitude.  Even  in  prison,  while 
awaiting  death,  he  composed  poems  of  great 
imaginative  power  and  elevated  feeling. 
"  One  of  them  especially,"  says  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hurlbut,  the  author  of  the  article  above  re- 
ferred to,  "  his  '  Prayer  to  God,'  composed 
the  day  before  his  execution,  was  eagerly 
learned  and  recited  by  the  young  men  of 
Matanzas,  and  has  been  considered  his 
noblest  production."  On  the  night  before 
his  death  he  composed  a  "  Farewell  "  to  his 
mother,  in  which  he  touchingly  speaks  of 
the  futility  of  bis  ill-fated  and  unhappy  life; 
and  on  the  very  morning  of  his  execution  he 
wrote  a  "  Hymn  to  Liberty,"  of  which  a 
spirited  translation  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  fifty  years  ago,  from  which 
the  following  verses  are  taken: 

"  O  Liberty  !   I  wait  for  thee 

To  break  this  chain  and  dungeon  bar ; 

I  hear  thy  spirit  calling  me 

Deep  in  the  frozen  North,  afar, 

With  voice  like  God's,  and  visage  like  a  star. 

^  ^  sK  4:  ^  :^ 

"  Yes,  Liberty  !    thy  dawning  light, 
Obscured  by  dungeon  bars,  shall  cast 

Its  splendor  on  the  breaking  night, 
And  tyrants  fleeing,  pale  and  fast, 
Shall  tremble  at  thy  gaze  and  stand  aghast !  " 

On  his  way  to  execution  Tlacido  "  passed 
through  the  streets  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
queror, walking  with  a  serene  face  and  an 
unwavering  step,  and  chanting  his  '  Prayer ' 
with  a  calm  clear  voice."  His  last  words 
were:  "  Farewell  world  !  ever  pitiless  to 
me  !  "  and  they  express  a  double  bitterness 
because,  besides  the  tyranny  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  common  with  all  Cubans,  he 
suffered  from  the  consciousness  of  the  igno- 
miny of  his  birth,  which  excluded  him  from 
the  congenial  associations  to  which  his 
genius  entitled  him.  His  sympathies  were 
those  of  a  cultivated  man,  and  his  breadth 
of  view,  considering  his  want  of  opport'ini- 
ties,  was  remarkable,  while  his  historical  in- 
sight was  a  part  of  his  gift  as  a  poet.  All 
these  qualities  are  shown  in  a  "  Sonnet  to 
Greece,"  which  sums  up  poetically  the  atti- 
tude of  ancient  and  modern  Greece  toward 
liberty,  and  shows  the  keen  interest  with 


whicli  Placido  watched  the  progress  of  lib- 
erty in  the  world.  A  foreigner  cannot,  of 
course,  appreciate  the  technical  merits  of 
Placido's  poetry— how  it  affects  the  culti- 
vated Spanish  taste,  but  a  Spanish,  and 
therefore  not  too  lenient,  critic  said:  "This 
man  in  his  half-savage  songs  rises  to  the 
most  sublime  and  generous  conceptions.  His 
sonnets  to  Christ,  to  Napoleon  and  to  Wil- 
liam Tell  are  three  jewels  of  our  literature." 

The  imagery  in  Placido's  poetry  strikes 
one  who  knows  his  history  by  the  natural- 
ness with  which  classical  ideas  spring  up  in 
his  fancy.  Nymphs  and  goddesses  are  intro- 
duced into  his  verse  spontaneously.  So,  too, 
in  a  birthday  ode  to  Queen  Isabel  II,  traitors 
are  to  be  plunged  into  the  abode  of  Orcus. 
Aside  from  his  culture  Placido  was  keenly 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  tropical 
nature  around  him,  and  his  sensations  of 
the  sea,  the  dawn,  the  Cuban  landscape  are 
brought  vividly  but  subtly  into  the  action 
of  his  poems.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  is 
the  description  of  early  morning  and  awak- 
ening life  in  the  ode  on  the  Resurrection. 
The  poem  contains  this  conception  suggest- 
ive of  Dante;  heavenly  hierarchs,  crowned 
with  roses  and  palms,  pass  joyously  through 
the  region  of  the  winds,  tinging  the  sky  with 
the  radiance  of  dawn,  and  with  divine  ac- 
cents chant  the  glorious  songs  of  Isaiah. 
This  same  poem  likens  the  sun  of  liberty 
I'ising  in  Spain  after  three  centuries  of  op- 
pression to  the  resuiTection  of  the  Savior 
on  the  third  morning.  Placido's  poems  show 
a  wide  range  of  sympathy,  and  include  son- 
nets and  odes  on  such  diverse  themes  as 
the  death  of  Csesar;  death;  birthday  odes  to 
many  distinguished  people;  tales  of  the  cru- 
sades and  humorous  pieces.  There  are,  be- 
sides, anacreontics  and  verses  "  To  Celia " 
after  the  fashion  of  imitators  of  the  minor 
Roman  poets  which  was  once  prevalent 
everywhere.  All  these  show  the  influence  of 
European  culture  upon  the  natural  aspira- 
tions of  this  gifted  man,  whose  poetic  imag- 
ination grasped  by  inspiration  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  beliefs,  and  whose  intellect  had 
somehow  become  stored  with  images  from 
the  anJque  world. 

A  similar  influence  can  be  observed  in  the 
Philippines,  where  men  of  alien  race,  lan- 
guage and  mental  characteristics  have  been 
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so  wrought  upon  by  Latin  civilization 
that  they,  too,  have  acquired,  through  its 
cultivation,  even  European  celebrity  for 
their  artistic  and  literary  attainments.  So, 
too,  under  the  French  manifestation  of  the 
old  civilization,  there  have  been  poets  and 
other  writers  among  the   Haitian   negroes. 


There  might  be  a  fruitful  field  for  one  In- 
terested in  this  feature  of  ethnology,  in  com- 
paring the  culture  of  these  latinized  negroes 
with  that  of  the  negroes  who  have  been 
under  English  influence  in  this  country  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Department  of  Kdi-cation,  Washin(,to>j,  D.  C. 


Our   Lesser   Insular  Appurtenances. 

By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Winthrop,   U.   S.   A. 


As  recently,  pi-ior  to  the  late  war,  as  July, 
1S97,  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  in  reply 
to  a  request  for  information  concerning  the 
insular  possessions  held  by  our  Government, 
was  officially  advised  on  the  subject  in  an  Ex- 
ecutive communication.  It  was  therein  an- 
nounced that,  "  besides  the  Alaskan  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  Islands,"  our  Government  claimed 
jurisdiction  or  authority  over  only— 1st,  the 
Guano  Islands,  so-called;  2d,  the  Brooks  or 
Midway  Islands,  taken  possession  of  by  our 
navy,  August  28th,  1867,  but  "  not  since  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States." 

The  Guano  Isla7ids.  The  official  lists  (cor- 
rected to  November  21st,  1894),  on  file  in  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments,  of  "  Guano 
Islands  appertaining  to  the  United  States  " 
(as  "  bonded  under  the  Act  of  August  18th, 
1856  "),  give  the  names  of  some  seventy  is- 
lands, groups,  or  keys,*  which  had  been  duly 
occupied  by  American  citizens  or  companies. 
These  islands,  etc.,  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  in  the  North  Pacific  and  the  remainder 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  contained  beds  of  the 
accumulated  deposits  of  gulls,  gannets,  pen- 
guins,   pelicans,    man-of-war    birds,    tropic 

•  These  Lists  embrace  the  following:  In  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea — Aves,  Navassa,  Petrel,  Quito  Sereno, 
Roncartov,  Great  and  Little  Swan  Islands,  Pedor 
Keys,  Serranlla  Keys — viz..  East  Key,  Middle  Key. 
Beacon  Key  ;  Morant  Keys — viz.,  Northeast  Key, 
Sand  Key,  Savanna  Key,  Seal  Key.  In  the  Pacific — 
America  Island,  Anne's  Island,  Baker's  (or  New 
Nantucket),  Barber's,  Barren  (or  Starve),  Bau- 
man's,  Birnle's,  Caroline,  Christmas,  Clarence. 
Dangerous  Islands,  Dangers  Rock,  David's,  Duke 
of  York,  Enderbury.  Farmer's.  Favorite,  Flint, 
Flint's,  Frances,  Frlenhaven.  Gardner's,  Gallego, 
Ganges,  Groninque,  Howland'a,  Humphrey's,  Jar- 
vis,  Johnson's  IslaJids,  Kemn's  Island.  Lidoron's, 
Low  Islands.  Mackln's  Island.  Maiden  Islands, 
Mary's  Island,  Mary  Letltla's,  Mathew's,  Mc- 
Kean'8,  Nassau,  Palmyros,  Penhuyn's.  Pescado, 
Phoenix,  Prospect,  Oulros,  Rlerson's,  Rogeweln's 
Islands,  Samarang  Islands,  Sarah  Anne,  Sidney 
Islands,  Starbuck  of  Hero,  Staver's,  Walker's, 
Washington  (or  Uahaga). 


birds,  etc.  On  Navassa  Island,  situated  45 
miles  west  of  Haiti  (the  principal  source  of 
supply),  the  deposit,  when  first  discovered, 
was  some  6  feet  thick.  Guano,  valuable  as 
ci  fertilizer  on  account  of  its  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoi'ic  acid  and  other  elements,  has  been  used 
from  an  early  date;  the  product  of  the  Chin- 
cha  Islands  of  Peru,  not  entirely  exhausted 
till  1868,  being  for  a  long  period  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  American  guano  industry, 
constantly  stimulated  by  the  locating 
through  old  whalers  and  other  explorers,  of 
uev,^  deposits,  became  some  forty  years  ago, 
sc  important  that  a  special  statute  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  (that  of  1856  above 
mentioned,  now  incorporated  in  Title  LXXII, 
United  States  Revised  Statutes),  by  which 
the  authority  of  our  Government  and  rights 
of  our  citizens,  with  regard  to  guano  islands 
were  defined.  By  this  legislation  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  on  furnishing  a  bond  to  comply 
with  its  provisions,  is  licensed  to  occupy 
"  any  island,  rock  or  key,  not  within  the  law- 
ful jurisdiction  or  occupied  by  the  citizens 
of  any  other  government,"  and  to  remove 
guano  therefrom.  That  the  act  did  not  vest 
in  the  United  States  auj-  right  of  sovereignty 
or  ownership,  or  in  the  occupant  any  prop- 
erty or  title,  in  any  guano  island,  but  author- 
ized a  temporary  occupation  only,  for  the 
single  purpose  of  taking  and  exporting  the 
guano,  has  been  specifically  held  by  a  United 
States  court  In  the  case  of  Grafflin  vs.  The 
Navassa  Phosphate  Company,  35  Federal 
Reporter,  474.* 


•  And  see.  ns  sustaining  this  rule — Jones  v». 
United  States,  137  U.  S.  202  ;  Duncan  vs.  Navassa 
Phosphate  Co..  Id.  647  :  Dana,  Notes  to  Wheaton 
I   17?  ;   IX  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  30,364. 
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But  questions  of  title  to  or  authority  over 
guauo  islands  have  lost  much  of  their  im- 
portauce.  As  to  some  of  the  islands,  those 
especially  lying  within  or  near  the  Phoenix 
group,  between  the  Hawaiian  and  Samoan 
Islands,  our  Government  has  recognized  the 
superior  claim  of  Great  Britain;  and  Aves 
Island  was  relinquished  to  Venezuela  upon 
the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  an  in- 
demnity. In  the  majority  of  the  other  is- 
lands the  supply  of  guano  became  gradually 
so  far  exhausted  that  it  was  no  longer  profit- 
able to  collect  it.  The  principal  cause,  how- 
ever, of  the  falling  off  in  the  guano  trade 
was  the  interesting  and  important  discovery 
of  extensive  beds  of  mineral  phosphates  in 
South  Carolina  in  18G7,  and  of  still  more  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  the  same  in  Florida  in 
1888,  followed  by  the  opening  of  others  in 
Tennessee.  After  the  initiation  of  the  min- 
ing of  the  Florida  phosphates,  the  Navassa 
Company  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
and  the  total  amount  of  guano  imported 
from  Navassa  Island  (or  other  sources)  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1898,  was  re- 
duced to  4,562  tons. 

The  Broolis  or  Midway  Islands.  These  is- 
lands, situated  in  Lat.  28°  14'  north,  Long. 
177°  33  15"  west,  and  uninhabited,  were 
originally  discovered  by  Capt.  N.  C.  Brooks, 
of  the  Hawaiian  bark  "  Gambia,"  in  July, 
1859,  wlio  landed  and  took  possession,  hoist- 
ing a  flag  and  "  leaving  notices."  In  May, 
1869,  following,  the  president  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
"  advantages  possessed  by  these  islands  for  a 
coaling  depot,"  on  the  route  between  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  China  or  Japan  (a  po- 
sition which  later  gave  them  the  name  of  the 
Midway  Islands),  and  requested  that  a  sur- 
vey might  be  made  of  the  site.  Orders  were 
accordingly  issued  for  the  dispatch  of  a  ves- 
sel from  the  North  Pacific  squadron  to  make 
an  accurate  survey  and  take  possession  of 
the  islands  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Pursuant  to  these  directions,  Capt.  Wlliam 
Reynolds,  commanding  the  United  States 
Steamer  "  Lackawanna,"  on  August  28th, 
1867,  "  took  formal  possession  of  Brooks  Is- 
land and  reefs  for  the  United  States."  At 
the  highest  point,  an  elevation  of  57  feet,  a 
flagstaff  was  erected  on  which,  under  a  salute 


of  21  guns,  was  hoisted  the  national  ensign 
in  the  presence  of  "all  hands."  In  his  report 
Captain  Reynolds  declares  with  a  sailor's 
pride,  "  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  to 
have  been  thus  concerned  in  talviug  posses- 
sion of  the  first  island  ever  added  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  United  States  beyond  our  own 
shores." 

From  the  account  of  Captain  Brooks  and 
the  reports  of  our  naval  officers  (published 
in  Ex.  Doc,  No.  79,  Senate,  40th  Cong.,  2d 
Soss.),  it  appears  that  these  islands  are  two  in 
number,  Avith  a  lesser  third  in  the  nature  of 
a.  sand  spit,  covering  an  area  of  four  or  five 
miles  in  length  and  a  width  of  about  a  mile. 
They  lie  in  a  lagoon  well  stocked  with  fish 
and  turtle,  inclosed  by  the  usual  coral  reef, 
which  has.  at  the  west  an  opening  admitting 
to  a  good  harbor  sufficient  for  vessels  draw- 
ing not  over  18  feet.  This  harbor  is  described 
as  being  as  roomy  and  safe  as  that  of  Hono- 
lulu, but  not  quite  so  deep.  For  the  larger 
vessels  there  is  excellent  anchorage  in  the 
roads  outside.  There  is  sufficient  soil  on  the 
islands  to  grow  vegetables,  and  potable 
water  is  found  by  digging  a  few  feet.  In  a 
paper  accompanying  the  reports,  sailing  di- 
rections are  given  by  the  Navy  Department 
for  the  locality  of  these  islands,  which,  it  is 
said,  "  may  be  approached  from  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Honolulu  by  running  to  almost  the 
parallel  of  30°  north  and  then  west  on  that 
parallel,  without  coming  in  contact  with  any 
of  the  vai'ious  reported  dangers  to  naviga- 
tion." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Brooks  Islands, 
tho  duly  taken  possession  of  as  described, 
have  not  since  been  "  administered  by  the 
United  States."  In  other  words,  this  posses- 
sion was  abandoned,  and,  to  make  the  is- 
lands our  own,  would  have  to  be  formally 
resumed.  It  has  been  recognized  law  since 
Vattel's  time  that  a  mere  symbolical  taking 
of  possession,  by  a  nation,  of  new  territory, 
not  followed  by  actual  occupation  or  con- 
tinued assertion  of  sovereignty,  vests  no  title 
or  right  of  dominion.  [IX  Opins.  of  Attys.- 
Gen.,  364.]  This  rule  of  law  applies  to  any 
Pacific  or  other  islands  which  have  been 
only  transiently  or  temporarily  occupied  by 
our  Government  or  citizens.  For  the  annex- 
ation, therefore,  of  the  Brooks  Islands  a  new 
occupation,  designed  to  be  permanent,  would 
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be  necessary.  While  they  are  doubtless  well 
suited  for  a  eoalinj?  station,  the  question 
whether  they  may,  better  than  some  otiier 
locality,  be  utilized  as  a  landing  place  for 
the  Pacific  cable,  is  one  to  be  determined  by 
experts.  And  in  this  connection  have  re- 
cently been  revived  the  claims  of  another  is- 
land long  forgotten. 

Wake  Island.  This  island,  in  regard  to 
which  the  records  are  obscure,  appears  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  year  179(!,  by  tho 
British  ship  "  Prince  William  Henry,"  whose 
skipper  was,  perhaps,  a  Captain  Wake.  In 
December,  1841,  it  was,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  located  by  the  "  Vincennes,"  of  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  and  its  bear- 
ings fixed  as  Lat.  19°  10'  54"  north,  Long. 
166°  31'  30"  east.  It  was  found  to  be  a  low 
coral  island,  about  four  miles  long  by  two 
wide,  its  lagoon  well  supplied  with  fish,  but 
quite  without  fresh  water,  and  withoxit  co- 
coanut  or  other  trees,  its  growth  consisting 
only  of  stunted  shrubs.  Its  elevation  above 
the  sea  was  only  eight  feet,  and  in  Wilkes's 
report  it  is  noted  that  "  from  appearances 
the  island  must  be  at  times  submerged,  or 
the  sea  makes  a  complete  breach  over  it." 
In  the  sailing  directions  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty the  approach  to  the  island  is  char- 
acterized as  "very  dangerous."  The  hydrog- 
rapher  of  Wilkes's  expedition  refers  to  it  as 
"  an  extensive  reef  rather  than  an  island." 


The  German  bark   "  Libelle "   was  wrecked 
here  in  ISCO. 

Wake  Island  lies  nearly  in  tlie  latitude  of 
Guam  and  Manila,  and  is  said  to  be  distant 
about  1,300  miles  to  the  east  of  the  former 
and  2,000  miles  from  the  westernmost  island 
of  the  Hawaiian  group.  Thus,  tho  the 
Brooks  Islands  are  some  900  miles  nearer 
Honolulu,  Wal.e  Island,  lying  nine  degrees 
further  south,  is  more  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
from  Honolulu  to  the  Philippines,  and  ap- 
parently better  placed  for  a  cable  station  be- 
tween those  points.  But  its  slight  elevation, 
the  difficulty  of  approach,  and  the  absence 
of  drinking  water  seem  to  render  its  selec- 
tion of  questionable  expediency.  It  is  re- 
ported,* however,  that  the  United  States 
Ship  "  Bennington  "  lifts  been  ordered  from 
Honolulu  to  make  survey  of  tlie  island,  and, 
il  found  available  for  a  cable  station,  to  ap- 
propriate it.  It  is  added  that  it  is  expected 
that  such  a  station  "  can  be  maintained  with- 
out diflicalty  by  the  erection  of  a  condenser 
to  supply  fresh  water."  If  this  report  is  well 
founded  the  i-esult  of  the  survey  will  doubt- 
less be  announced  in  due  time.  In  any  event 
('ur  knowledge  of  these  seas  will  be  ma- 
terially enlarged. 

*  Later,  it  has  been  officially  confirmed  that  Cap- 
tain Taussig,  of  the  "  Bennington."'  en  route  for  Guam, 
raised  the  American  flag  on  Wake  Island  about  the  end 
of  January  last. 


The  Southern  Prison   Lease  System. 


By  John  Davis  Anderson. 


Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
jails  and  what  few  Southern  prisons 
existed  were  filled  with  colored  men 
and  women  and  even  children,  all  be- 
ing punished  for  various  crimes,  steal- 
ing being  the  chief  offense.  What  to 
do  with  them,  and  those  yet  to  be  provided 
for,  was  a  problem  liard  to  solve  under 
existing  conditions,  yet  a  problem  which 
must  be  met  and  at  once.  There  was  no 
money  in  the  various  State  treasuries  with 
which  to  erect  jails,  and  here  it  was  that 
for  negro  criminals,  the  South,  or  at  least 
very  many  of  ihe  Southern  States,  made  a  sad. 


sad  mistake.  The  plan  to  lease  prisoners  to 
companies  who  could  employ  them  was  in- 
augurated. It  proved  popular  as  it  meant 
a  good  revenue  to  each  corporatiim  having 
convicts  in  its  service.  One  State  after 
another  took  it  up:  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama.  ^lississippi. 
Tennessee  and  Texas,  not  in  the  "order 
named,  but  adopted  by  each  as  a  solution  to 
the  (luestion.  Even  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky adopted  it.  and  Arkansas  as  well, 
allho  this  last-named  State  covered  it  over 
by  another  name,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
laws  which  left  many  ways  of  escape  for 
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the  politicians  who  passed  them.  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  be  it  said  to  the  histing 
honor  of  botli,  have  since  taken  care  of 
their  prisoners  in  a  far  more  humane  way 
and  practically  abolished  the  fearful  lease 
system.  But  not  so  with  tlie  others,  where 
it  is  in  full  force  with  all  that  that  means- 
all  the  horror,  barbarity  and  cruelty. 

Imagine  "  lease  day,"  and  here  one's  mind 
cannot  help  but  go  into  the  retrospective, 
back  to  the  old  slavery  days  !  The  leases 
generally  cover  a  period  of  from  two  to  five 
years,  but  sometimes  run  for  even  a'  period 
of  ten  years.  Each  company  makes  its  bid 
for  whatever  men  are  required,  paying  the 
State  so  much  per  year  per  capita  for  them. 
When  this  preliminary  has  been  arranged 
the  representatives  of  the  corporations 
usually  draw  lots  and  the  fortunate  one 
has  the  right  to  first  selection  from  the  ranks 
of  the  convicts.  And  within  a  day  or  two 
hopeless  faced  men,  women  and  even  chil- 
dren are  hurried  to  some  distant  point  of 
the  State,  there  to  serve  as  did  the  slaves 
of  a  past  generation,  and  with  perhaps  less 
consideration  for  their  bodily  comfort  than 
was  shown  this  same  race  in  the  days  before 
the  war. 

In  Alabama  the  treatment  of  the  negro 
has  ever  been  cruel,  and  doubly  so  in  the 
case  of  the  negro  convict— man  or  woman, 
it  makes  little  difference  which  !  The  re- 
ports of  the  investigation  committees  in 
this  and  other  States  have  time  and  again 
shown  that  the  convicts  receive  little  or  no 
consideration— that  they  are  frequently 
beaten,  ill-fed  and  poorly  provided  for.  The 
laws  generally  state  that  medical  aid  shall 
be  given,  no  work  shall  be  done  on  Sunday, 
and  that  chaplains  shall  visit  the  camps. 
Next  to  no  effort  is  shown  in  the  observance 
of  these  laws,  and  a  clergyman  is  generally 
hurried  out  of  a  lease  camp  in  the  most 
unceremonious  manner  imaginable— perhaps 
bidden  never  to  return  unless  he  wishes  to 
invite  violence. 

Florida's  railroads  have  been  buik  al- 
most entirely  by  the  convicts,  and  the  scenes 
of  horror  which  have  been  enacted  in  some 
sections  are  almost  too  dreadful  to  be  con- 
sidered. Three  forms  of  punishment  are 
provided:  flogging  on  the  bare  back,  hang- 
ing up  by  the  thumbs  and  the  "  water  pun- 


isliment."  This  last  consists  of  placing  the 
Avretclied  piece  of  humanity  on  his  back, 
having  him  held  there,  and  then  forcing 
water  througli  a  funnel-like  arrangement 
and  into  his  lungs  until  he  is  nearly 
strangled.  Aside  from  the  torture  of  this 
it  is  most  dreaded  because  of  the  action  it 
produces  on  the  heart,  frequently  causing 
death  to  follow  within  a  few  hours  or  days 
and  always  leaving  a  person  so  treated  in 
the  last  state  of  exhaustion. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Douglass,  wife  of  the  great 
and  noble  negro  editor  and  orator,  herself 
a  white  woman,  has  given  much  study — per- 
haps more  than  any  one  else;  certainly 
more  than  any  other  woman,— to  the  Prison 
Lease  System  of  our  Southern  States.  She 
declares  that  Georgia  offers,  perhaps,  the 
best  examples  of  the  system,  but  even  much 
that  is  violently  wrong— wrong  morally  and 
constitutionally  wrong— is  daily  practiced. 
Trough  the  efforts  of  its  present  governor, 
however,  many  reforms  are  promised  for  the 
near  future.  Mrs.  Douglass  does  not  hesitate 
to  accuse  high  State  officials  of  neglecting 
their  duty,  and  even  declares  that  many  of 
them  are  directly  interested  in  the  leasing 
companies,  and  so  have  an  incentive  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  horrors  and  permit — even 
urge— the  practice  by  those  in  their  employ. 

It  has  been  shown  beyond  all  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  lives  of  these  poor  helpless 
beings  are  shortened  because  of  the  treat- 
ment they  receive,  and  strong  indeed  must 
be  the  constitution  of  the  negro  who  can 
endure  for  more  than  ten  years  the  abuse 
and  hatred  which  is  placed  upon  him. 
Whites  are  not  so  severely  punished  and  so 
live  much  longer  in  proportion. 

Not  long  since  it  was  found  that  out  of 
a  certain  .375  sentenced  and  afterward 
leased,  250  died  within  a  period  of  ten 
years.  This  showing,  horrifying  as  it  is, 
seems  hardly  to  be  the  worst  feature.  Small 
crimes  are  much  more  severely  punished  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States  than  in  those 
at  the  North,  and  negroes  almost  invaria- 
bly receive  much  longer  sentences  than  do 
whites  for  the  same  offense. 

The  writer  had  this  most  forcibly  brought 
to  his  attention  within  the  past  few  months. 
From  one  of  the  army  wagons  being 
guarded  by  the  Second  New  Jersey  Regi 
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ment  while  near  a  Southern  city  a  box  of 
soap  was  stolen.  The  thief  proved  to  be  a 
negro.  His  capture  was  effected  a  few  hours 
after  the  crime  was  committed,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
turpentine  forest  binder  a  sentence  of  fifteen 
years.  This  would  have  been  considered,  and 
indeed  would  be,  a  good  term  for  bank  break- 
ing or  forgery  in  any  of  our  Middle  or  New 
England  or  Western  States. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  Southern 
prison  life  which  one  cannot  fail  to  note 
when  examining  the  reports  of  prison  ward- 
ens and  prison  committees.  This  is  the 
great  increase  in  crime,  de.spite  the  most 
severe  punishment.  From  year  to  year  for 
the  past  half  decade  it  will  average  five 
per  cent,  over  each  former  year,  and  in  one 
State  has  increased  about  eight  per  cent, 
per  year.  In  England,  during  the  same  time, 
crime  has  been  on  the  decline.  Penal  in- 
stitutions have  been  ver.v  materially  re- 
duced in  number  for  lack  of  inmates. 

Then  again  the  nature  of  some  crimes 
punished  in  the  South  is  quite  remarkable. 
Negro  boys,  eight,  ten,  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  are  arrested  in  Southern 
streets  for  "  shooting  craps,"  and  sent  to  the 
prison  camps  as  water  or  chore  boys.  Here 
they  remain  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when 
they  are  put  at  the  work  of  men.  Ten  years 
is  said  to  be  the  average  time  for  "  crap  " 
playing. 

It  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Douglass  that  in  one 
of  the  State  camps— a  large  one— no  record 
was  kept  as  to  when  the  convicts  had  been 
sentenced,  nor  when  their  terms  expired  nor 


c'ven  of  the  crime  for  which  they  had  been 
conunittod  ! 

To  these  who  go  to  beautiful  Asheville, 
Atlanta,  or  to  one  or  another  of  the  Florida 
resorts  these  things  seem  past  belief.  But 
lot  the  doubting  Thomases  go  into  some 
lease  camp,  and  they  can  no  longer  remain 
unconvinced.  We  of  the  North  see  little  of 
the  South  on  our  journeys  to  it.  Three  or 
four  cities  are  visited,  a  drive  into  the  open 
country— a  trip  up  or  down  some  river,  and 
we  return  well  convinced  that  the  New 
South,  so  called,  is  a  land  of  pure  delight; 
.vet  these  secret  crimes  of  these  lease  camps 
—look  into  them,  and  the  scales  of  deception 
can  but  fall  from  our  eyes  ! 

The  description  of  one  more  scene  and 
then  for  reflection.  The  State  in  which  it 
took  place  need  not  be  mentioned  lest 
another  State  point  with  scorn  at  her  sis- 
ter, while  her  own  garments  might  be 
dripping  with  the  same  blood.  A  strong 
nogro,  through  exposure,  became  sadly 
crippled  with  rheumatism.  The  "  boss  "  in 
charge  of  the  gang,  a  hard,  cruel  man,  had 
the  poor  creature  whipped  daily  until  his 
back  was  a  mass  of  bloody  gashes.  Then 
each  morning  he  was  dragged  from  the 
shanty  to  a  place  beneath  a  tree,  and  at 
night  was  dragged  back  again.  This  was 
kept  up  until  the  skin  from  his  chest  and 
stomach  Avas  entirely  removed.  About  this 
time  the  camp  was  inspected,  but  too  late 
to  save  the  life  of  the  wretch.  The  "  boss  " 
was  discharged,  such  a  course  being  thought 
sufficient  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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By  Edwin  L.   Sabin. 

And  some  are  sleeping  'mid  the  cane, 

And  some  beneath  the  palm, 
Where  tropic  wind  and  tropic  rain 

Sing  their  eternal  psalm. 
But  one  (my  boy,  I  loved  him  so  ! 

In  vain  the  seas  would  part) 
Is  with  me  wheresoe'er  I  go, 

At  rest  within  my  heart. 

Dbs  Moinbs,  Jowa. 


The  Social  Reformers  at  Buffalo. 

By  James  B.   Reynolds, 

Head-Worker  of  the  University  Settlement. 


Fkom  Jime  2Sth  to  July  3d  there  was  held 
at  Buffalo  a  conference  of  various  sorts  of 
reformers  "  to  consider  the  present  condition 
of  American  politics  and  economics,  and 
what  is  the  next  thing  to  do."  About  two 
hundred  persons  attended  the  conference. 
Scarcely  any  one  represented  any  organiza- 
tion officially,  but  the  gathering  was  re- 
markable in  the  character  of  its  unofficial 
representation  of  nearly  every  progressive 
movement  in  the  country.  There  were  so- 
cialists of  different  shades,  who  perhaps 
formed  the  largest  contingent;  single  taxers, 
prohibitionists,  anarchists,  by  whom  I 
mean  not  bomb  throwers,  but  philosophical 
anarchists  of  the  most  peaceful  and  non- 
resistant  character,  and  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  smaller  factions  of  social  and 
political  reform.  The  gathering  received 
respectful  attention  from  the  daily  press 
until  a  slight  incident  on  the  second  day, 
which  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  oc- 
curred by  those  who  were  at  the  con- 
ference, enabled  the  reporters  by  mag- 
nifying its  importance  to  attack  the  gath- 
ering and  then  to  ridicule  it.  Thereafter  the 
reports  contained  mainly  selections  from  the 
most  extreme  statements  of  the  least  repre- 
sentative speakers,  with  no  attempt  ap- 
parently to  set  forth  the  points  upon  which 
the   majority   agreed 

There  was  practically  unanimous  agree- 
ment regarding  the  following  propositions: 

First,  the  present  condition  of  society  is 
one  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
tolerable to  every  one  who  recognizes  the 
inequalities  of  the  present  industrial  system. 

Second,  democracy  as  it  now  exists  in 
this  country  is  not  representative,  and  the 
will  of  the  people  is  not  expressed  either 
through  current  legislation  or  its  supposed 
representatives.  A  radical  alteration  of  our 
political  machinery  is,  therefore,  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  will  of  the  people  may  be 
represented  and  not  thwarted  by  our  leg- 
islative bodies. 

Third,  the  idea  of  government  as  the  co- 
operative agent  of  the  common  interests  of 
all  tlio  people  was  universally  emphasized 
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in  contrast  to  the  idea  of  government  as  a 
coercive  and   tax  collecting  agent. 

Fourth,  the  unity  of  economic  reform  and 
moral  reform  was  universally  recognized, 
tho  the  right  to  repress  moral  evils  was 
questioned  by  some. 

The  moral  relation  of  economic  reform 
to  politics  was  sturdily  maintained.  Gover- 
nor Pingree.  of  Michigan,  had  been  an- 
nounced as  one  of  the  probable  speakers,  but 
while  the  majority  expressed  approval  of 
his  previous  record,  his  recent  alliance  with 
Mr.  Alger  was  almost  universally  con- 
denmned  as  an  action  which  placed  him  out- 
side of  the  company  of  those  who  would 
obtain  reform  only  by  reputable  methods 
and  through  reputable  alliances.  The  speak- 
ing, on  the  whole,  was  extremely  good,  and 
the  discussions  forcible  and  pointed.  The 
addresses  of  Mayor  .Jones,  of  Toledo,  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons,  and  President  George  A. 
Gates,  of  Iowa  College,  were  full  of  thought 
and  purpose.  Tliere  was  scarcely  a  note  of 
pessimism  or  despair,  which  is  notable  in 
view  of  the  very  emphatic  belief  that  the 
present  corfclition  of  society  was  radically 
wrong.  There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  ap- 
peal to  violence  to  obtain  the  reforms  de- 
sired. On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  sur- 
prising assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance. 

The  labor  question  received  careful  but 
discriminating  consideration.  The  address 
of  Mr.  Sovereign,  the  President  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  was  chacterized  by  the 
same  carefulness  of  statement  and  moral 
earnestness  shown  in  the  discussion  of  other 
questions.  There  may  have  been  fewer 
great  men  than  some  had  expected  to  hear, 
but  there  was  an  abundance  of  those  who 
were  able  to  express  clearly,  earnestly  and 
eloquently  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  this  country  to-day, 
aims  which  surely  must  be  reckoned  with 
by  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the  politician, 
and  all  who  wish  to  understand  or  lead  the 
thought  and  action  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time. 

New  York  City 


Bismarck  From   1870  Till   His  Death. 

By  the  Countess  Von  Krockow. 


At  home  the  news  of  the  successive  vic- 
tories of  the  German  arms  thrilled  men's 
souls.  Even  the  aristocracy  and  proletariat, 
the  upper  and  lowermost  strata  of  society, 
which  are  ever  the  dullest  from  being  re- 
moved furthest  from  the  central  heart,  vi- 
brated with  emotion  and  joined  the  con- 
tagious outcry  for  Unity.  The  cry  that  had 
been  suppressed  and  punished  for  sixty 
years  all  at  once  became  a  yell  of  the  excit- 
ed masses,  a  sound  as  of  congregated  wa- 
ters, a  noise  that  drowned  the  tramp  of  the 
triumphant  troops  and  made  the  princes  of 
the  country  who  were  adverse  to  union 
quail  with  fear.  If  they  looked  for  escape 
from  their  people,  there  was  Bismarck,  this 
time  with  his  irresistible  Prussian  grena- 
diers ! 

One  demanded  union;  the  other  hegemony 
(leadership).      Either  thing    meant  to    them 
the   loss   of    liieir   independent   sovereignty, 
their  dear   sovereignty,    centuries   old.    But 
the  spectacle  of  King  George  of  Hanover, 
blind  and  throneless;  of  Duke  Frederick  of 
Schleswig-IIolstein,  throneless  and  poor;  of 
the  Duke  of  Hesse-Cassel,  totally  undone — 
were    w-arniugs   of    what    resistance    would 
bring  from   Bismarck.     What  resistance  to 
the  people  would  lead  to  the  pages  of  history 
showed.    "  And  after  all,  when  it  came  to  a 
choice    between    a   republic     or    hegemony, 
even  tho  it  were  under  Prussia,   they  pre- 
ferred the  hegemony  "   (Bernhardi).       Even 
Catholic  Bavaria  ran  to  this  choice,  tho  in- 
dignant because   Crown     Prince     Frederick 
had  said,  in  the  camp  before  Paris,  that  if 
Bavaria  would  not  consent  willingly  to  his 
father  being  crowned  Emi)eror  the  Prussian 
army  should  force  her  to  (Diary  of  Freder- 
ick III).    There  was  no  evasion  possible  to 
the  demand  for  union,  as  there  had  been  in 
'48,   when  the   might  of   the  army  was   in 
their  hands,  so  each  court  bargained  for  as 
much  as  it  could  save  (Bavaria  and  Wiir- 
temburg  successfully  for  a  particular  postal 
and  telegraph   service),   and  then  delivered 
over  the  command  in  chief  of  its  armies,  its 


fleets,  its  post  and  several  other  institutions 
into  the  hands  of  Prussia,  to  be  incorporated 
into  one  great  national  army,  navy  and 
post.  What  the  bargain  with  Bismarck  left 
the  petty  German  princes  was  their  crowns 
and  "  a  share  in  the  fleshpots  of  an  imperial 
revenue "  (Bismai-ck,  speech  in  Reichstag). 
Thus  was  consummated  at  last  an  actual 
Deed  of  Union;  not  as  the  originators  had 
conceived,  for  they  had  thought  of  it  as  be- 
ing brought  about  without  war  and  with  the 
inclusion  of  Austria;  still,  there  it  was,  and 
strong  men's  frames  shook  like  aspen  leaves 
for  joy  of  it.  The  act  that  consummated  the 
union,  the  proclamation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  as  German  Emperor,  included  the 
farce  of  making  it  appear  that  the  princes 
had  asked  for  it,  while  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  patriots  who  had  given  birth  to  the 
idea,  borne  imprisonment  and  death  for  it. 
Still,  still,  it  was  the  union,  their  union;  and 
in  unselfish  gratitude  for  it  the  people  let 
every  other  consideration  be  forgotten.  The 
inside  course  of  events  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of.  They  praised  and  adored  Bis- 
marck without  limit,  as  every  man  every- 
where is  glorified  who  gives  men  cause  to 
be  proud  of  their  country.  And  Bismarck 
had  indeed  raised  Germany  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

During  the  campaign  in  France  he  had  ac- 
companied the  King.  So  he  stood  ready  on 
the  eventful  ISth  of  January,  1871,  to  read 
the  proclamation  that  elevated  his  master 
to   the   rank   of   German   Emperor. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Salle  des  Glaccs.  the  crystal  gallery  of 
the  palace  in  Versailles,  a  hall  of  Louis 
XIV,  which  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  world 
by  reason  of  its  architectural  pomp;  a  long 
chamber  with  walls  clad  with  mirrors  set 
in  panels  of  sculptured  gold,  and  lined  on 
both  sides  with  room-high  golden  cande- 
labra that  extend  a  thousand  arms  between 
a  gilded  ceiling  and  a  glistening  floor.  The 
feet  of  beauties  and  courtiers  had  tripped 
over  its  polished  parquette  and  past  its  pol- 
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ished  mirrors  on  their  way  to  the  cours  of 
the  Grand  Monurque  in  former  days.  Now, 
in  place  of  these  vanished  dainty  figurines, 
stern  princes  and  warriors  took  their  sta- 
tions in  the  empty  hall,  where  on  a  broad 
platform  the  gigantic  figure  of  King  Wil- 
liam stood  in  the  center  of  the  throne  amidst 
his  fellow  princes,  while  the  gigantic  Chan- 
cellor assumed  a  place  at  his  left  hand,  a 
step  below— a  pair  to  go  down  in  history  in- 
separably. The  proclamation  being  read,  a 
"  Hail,  Emperor  !  "  was  shouted  by  the  as- 
sembly; the  ceremony  being  a  kind^of  sec- 
ond coronation  for  the  gray-bearded  King. 
What  a  different  one,  however,  from  the  ob- 
scure first  provincial  function,  in  the  far-off 
chapel  of  dowdy  little  Konigsberg,  ten  years 
before  !  Yet  in  one  characteristic  particular 
it  was  most  similar;  in  the  Viking  spirit,  I 
mean,  that  took  no  account  of  women,  the 
representatives  of  beauty  and  grace.  Na- 
poleon, "  the  Emperor  of  Democracy,"  so  de- 
spised by  these  conquerors,  had  put  off  the 
supreme  moment  of  his  elevation  till  he 
could  sliare  it  with  his  consort  Josephine. 
It  was  left  for  an  Emperor  of  "  Legitimacy  " 
to  assume  his  alone. 

But  Bismarck  was  in  the  worst  possible 
humor  against  the  sex,  for  Queen  Augusta 
and  the  Crown  Princess  Frederick  had  in- 
terfered to  use  their  influence  with  the  King 
against  his  consenting  to  the  bombardment 
of  Paris,  which  he  and  Roon  and  Moltke 
wished  ardently  to  inflict.  Indeed,  the 
Queen  Empress  was  to  him  what  Mme.  de 
Stael  was  to  Bonaparte;  which  is  to  say,  an 
object  of  aversion  perpetually,  a  thorn  in 
the  side  and  source  of  irritation.  In  vain 
did  he  do  her  all  the  harm  he  could.  She 
defied  and  mocked  him  and  crossed  his 
plans  whenever  she  had  the  chance  and 
dared  to. 

"  My  facial  neuralgia  I  attribute  to  the 
agitation  the  Queen  sets  me  in,"  Bismarck 
declared  one  day,  "  and  Roon  is  so  knocked 
up  from  the  same  cause  he  is  quite  broken;  " 
a  bit  of  news  which  was  reported  t>  the 
inimical  Empress,  who  listened  to  it  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  am  an  instrument,  then,  perhaps,  of  the 
good  Lord,"  she  observed.  "  Ee  has  seized 
the  Chancellor  in  his  most  sinful  spot  if  he 
has  taken  him  by  the  cheek  "  (anecdote  told 


to  the  late  Countess  von  Krockow  by  one  of 
the  Queen's  ladies). 

A  genuine  moment  of  pleasure  it  was  "  to 
leave   the  whole   bother   in   France   behind, 
and  step  out  of  the  railway  carriage  at  the 
Potsdam  station  in  Berlin,  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  March,  before  the  eyes  of  Jo- 
hanna, "  who  raised  the  devil "  occasionally 
(letter  of  Bismarck  to  his  sister),  but  never 
opposed  his  oflicial  plans.    He  could  surprise 
her  by  a  brand  new  military  uniform,  too, 
the  Emperor  having  graciously  advanced  his 
army  rank  to  that  of  a  lieutenant-general  of 
cuirassiers;   a  rank   that   commanded   more 
public  recognition  and  open  homage  in  sol- 
dierly Berlin  than  that  of  prince,  which  was 
bestowed    upon    him    a    fortnight    later.    In 
fact,  with  what  all  was  he  not  to  gratify  her 
by   receiving  at  this    auspicious    juncture  ! 
Only  a  year  or  two  before  the  Landtag  had 
voted  him  a  dotation,  with  which  they  had 
purchased  Varzin,  close  to  her  father's  Gut; 
and  now,  accompanying  the  gift  of  the  title 
"  prince,"  was  a  deed  for  an  estate  in  Lau- 
enburg,    called    Friedrichsruh,    a    property 
worth  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  so  extensive  as  to  raise  the  number  of 
acres  in  Bismarck's  possession  to  one  hun- 
dred   and   twenty    thousand.    At   the    same 
time  their  son  Herbert  was  made  Minister 
of  State,   at  Bismarck's  own  request,   who 
had  preferred  this  position  for  him,  which 
brings  in  fifty  thousand  marks  a  year,  to  his 
being  allowed  to  share  the  title   "  prince." 
Wilhelm,   their   younger   son,    the   god-child 
of  the  Emperor,  enjoyed  gracious  advance- 
ment steadily  in  the   service  of  the  State. 
So  likewise  did  Count  Rantzau,  the  husband 
of  their  only  daughter.    Take  all  this,  and 
add  it  to  the  salary  which  Bismarck  com- 
manded as  Prince  Chancellor,  and  Johanna 
would  probably  have  been  content,  as  well 
as   Bismarck,    if   thej'^    had     remained    un- 
changed the  country  people  that  they  were 
bom.    But  they  had  lost  their  provincial  un- 
concern    about     fortune;     the     shameless, 
grasping    moral   atmosphere   of   the   palace 
had  infected  them;  and  Bismarck,  a  master 
in  all  things  else,  took  to  being  a  master  in 
assumption.    He  wished  the  soil  of  Lauen- 
burg    when    he    was   offered    the    title  of 
"  Duke  of  Lauenburg  "  (by  William  II). 
However,  he  was  but  practicing  herewith 
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in  private  a  maxim  which  lie  put  to  good 
account  in  public  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State.  In  diplomacy,  too,  he  "  let  others 
plume  themselves  on  the  names  of  things, 
while  he  got  the  substance  "  (letter  to  Gen- 
eral von  Roon). 

One  of  the  traits  of  his  practical  genius 
was  this  tendency  to  go  past  the  husks  to 
the  solid  kernel  of  matters.  Thus  he  saw, 
for  instance,  that  his  own  power  depended 
upon  the  grace  of  his  King.  For  this  reason 
he  permitted  himself  to  oven-ide  everybody 
and  everything  else— Ministers,  court,  Land- 
tag, public  opinion— but  courted  slow  King 
William  with  the  most  marvelous  exercise 
of  patience.  In  similar  fashion  he  saw,  on 
a  large  scale,  that  the  vital  fount  of  mon- 
archical might,  like  Prussia's,  consisted  in 
militarism. 

He  concentrated  his  efforts  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  therefore,  in  strengthening  it. 
Overlook  his  whole  administration  from 
1871  on,  and  it  discloses  a  simple,  almost 
crude,  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  "  sticking 
to  the  kernel  of  things."  Every  incident, 
nearly,  may  be  explained  by  his  ideal  of 
militarism,  or  of  submission  of  the  subordi- 
nate masses  to  the  scepter  and  of  his  sol- 
dierly endeavors  to  achieve  it. 

The  Reichstag  had  no  sooner  got  organ- 
ized and  in  good  working  condition  than  he 
passed  the  (May)  laws  against  the  Catholics; 
his  view  being  that  these,  in  having  a  com- 
mander in  chief  in  the  Pope,  had  a  leader 
outside  the  State,  which  was  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. Already  in  camp  he  had  determined 
on  ways  and  means  to  subject  bishops  to 
the  crown's  good  will  in  place  of  the  Curia 
(Friedrich  Ill's  Diarl),  and  the  disaffection 
of  Catholics  in  the  annexed  French,  Guelph 
and  Polish  provinces  over  the  lingual  re- 
strictions put  upon  them  afforded  an  excuse 
for  restrictive  measures  against  the  Church 
and  clergy. 

Of  his  ministers  and  ambassadors  he  had 
said,  "  Thoy  must  marcn  and  drill  and  toe 
the  mark  at  my  command,"  and  what  might 
occur  if  this  regimen  were  not  followed  duti- 
fully the  world  was  given  evidence  in  the 
prosecution  of  Count  von  Arnim,  German 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  for  treason.  (Arnim 
inclined  Emperor  William,  behind  Bis- 
marck's  back,    to   sympathize    with    an    In- 


trigue to  restore  a  "legitimate"  monarchy 
in  France,  whereas  his  official  orders  had 
been  to  favor  the  stdiiifi  quo,  because  Bis- 
marck felt  sure  that  so  long  as  France  re- 
mained a  republic  the  Czar  would  have  no 
alliance  with  it.)  And  just  as  the  Cabinet 
and  the  ministers  of  the  foreign  and  home 
civil  service  responded  to  commands,  there 
soomed  a  certainty,  for  a  time,  of  bringing 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  likewise  to  do  so. 
Rut  the  more  chapels  that  were  closed,  the 
more  democratism  grew;  the  suffrage 
showed  it;  and  Bismarck,  crying  out  that 
"  a  priest  helps  any  way  to  instil  fear  of 
authority,"  seized  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  IX  to  annul  ten 
of  the  fourteen  more  restrictive  laws  against 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  turned  to  the  work 
of  setting  fresh  and  harsher  ones  against 
the  Social  Democrats,  those  arch  opponents 
of  monarchy  and  militarism. 

The  hall  in  the  old  State  building  on  Leip- 
ziger  Strasse  in  Berlin,  where  the  Reichstag 
held  its  sittings,  now  heard  his  voice  lifted 
up  in  denunciation  of  democratism  as  it  for- 
merly had  heard  it  raised  in  arraignment  of 
Romanism.  And  often  his  prestige,  his  elo- 
quence, his  threats  or  his  persuasion  would 
overbear  the  listeners.  Like  grain  in  the 
beard,  before  a  gust  of  wind  on  a  field,  so 
would  the  assembly  bow  to  his  tempestuous 
Avill.  But  it  was  always  to  rise  again;  first 
in  one  spot  in  the  field,  then  in  another.  It 
seldom  happened  during  the  twenty  years  of 
his  Chancellorship  that  he  overbore  the 
whole  Reichstag;  the  I-eft,  or  the  Center,  or 
the  Right,  or  all  together,  would  oppose  re- 
sistance to  his  will;  especially  to  the  more 
tyrannical  of  "  the  exceptional  laws  "  which 
he  brought  forAvard.  They, granted  him  and 
the  old  Emperor  the  money  and  men  they 
demanded  for  the  army;  they  gave  his  Min- 
ister (von  Gossler)  a  law  of  compulsory  in- 
surance against  invalidism  and  old  age; 
they  passed  many  and  many  a  tariff  bill. 
Rut  what  they  refused  stedfastly  was  his 
proposal  to  make  exiles  of  Democrats  as 
well  as  martyrs;  and  the  one  million  men, 
thus  saved  by  these  representatives  of  the 
people,  were  soon  to  hoot  the  proposer  of 
the  stupendous  measure  himself  into  ban- 
ishment. 

For  on  this  bill  Bismarck  set  his  mightiest 
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insistence  and  the  tussle  between  the 
Reichstag  and  him  impressed  the  country 
like  an  omen;  and  when  the  Chancellor  got 
beaten,  it  said  to  itself,  he  had  no  luck  at 
home;  he  was  successful  only  in  his  foreign 
measures. 

Yet  so  immense  and  so  habitual  was  awe 
of  his  indomitable  will  that  his  rule  went  on, 
outlasting  the  death  of  Emperor  William 
and  the  short  reign  of  the  sick  Emperor 
Friedrich  III,  his  son,  and  met  its  subduer 
only  in  William  II. 

This  prince  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Duke  Friedrich  of  Schleswlg-Holstein,  and 
being  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  (1888),  had  spent 
his  young  life  under  the  influences  imparted 
by  what  may  be  called  with  justice  the  Bis- 
marckian  era.  And  in  truth,  as  a  genuine 
product  of  that  era,  he  showed  himself  to 
be  militant,  domineering,  plain-spoken.  A 
little  while,  a  year  and  a  half  or  so,  he  "  let 
the  old  man  fling  it,"  then  "  crushed  "  him 
(William  II's  own  phrases).  The  great 
Chancellor,  in  other  words,  was  perempto- 
rily dismissed  one  day  and  retired  to  Fried- 
richsruh.  The  blow  was  his  death  sentence, 
and  being  such  became  Johanna's  (Bis- 
marck to  Professor  Schweniger).  He  lived 
after  its  infliction  eight  years  in  pagan  im- 
placability of  temper,  then  died  like  a  Roman, 
unreconciled,  grim,  his  last  testament  being 


an  imposition  on  his  family  of  a  duty  of  de- 
fiance and  mockery  to  the  Emperor,  the 
court  and  the  world,  in  excluding  them  from 
the  sight  of  his  corpse,  and  in  prohibiting,  in 
advance,  all  public  obsequies.  Alone  and 
solitary,  his  ghost  was  destined  to  mount 
and  lay  itself  at  rest  by  the  side  of  his  faith- 
ful spouse  on  the  Hill  of  the  Deer,  in  the 
park  of  Friedrichsruh. 

Such  was  the  life  and  end  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man. 

In  diplomacy  and  with  intellects  his  genius 
labored  with  consummate  success.  But 
with  emotions,  with  what  he  termed  the 
"  wall  of  fog "  of  altruistic  and  religious 
sentiment,  it  proved  itself  to  be  dense  and 
helpless.  We  saw  how  false  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Revolution  of  '48  was  at  the 
time;  how  slow  and  blunt  his  insight  into 
the  force  of  the  national  longing  for  German 
union;  and,  when  the  insight  came  to  him, 
how  his  mind  interpreted  it  as  conquest. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  pretend  that  Bismarck 
did  all,  and  that  the  Revolution  was  a  fail- 
ure. But  '48  has  to  set  against  the  docu- 
ments of  Bismarck's  wars  and  May  laws 
and  Anti-Socialist  bills  a  tablet  of  shining 
bronze  inscribed  with  deeds  of  humanity 
and  justice.  What  Bismarck  did  was  to 
broaden  the  boundaries  of  Prussia  and  the 
German  Empire,  and  secure  them  with  the 
temporary  anchors  of  alliances. 

Dresden,  Germany. 


Parable. 


By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson. 


Two  crossed  the  sea  together, 
One  willing  and  one  loth; 

The  chances  of  the  weather 
Befel  the  same  to  both. 


One  took  his  fortune  cheerly. 

Hoping  and  trusting  still; 
The  other  ever  drearly 

Foreboded  something  ill. 


The  selfsame  vessel  bore  them, 
They  tliere  were  like  bestead— 

The  selfsame  port  before  them. 
They  thither  like  were  sped. 


Both  reached  the  haven  whither 
They  both  set  out  to  sail; 

But  of  his  voyage  thither 
Each  told  a  different  tale  ! 

Chicago,  III. 
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Justin    McCarthy's  Reminis- 
cences.''^ 

There  is  hardly  a  more  practiced  and  fa- 
cile writer  iu  Bnglaud  than  Justin  McCarthy. 
He  stands  with  the  late  James  Payn,  except 
that  he  is  less  given  to  persiflage  and  cause- 
He,  and  treats  of  more  serious  themes.  If 
for  pure  literary  grace  he  is  not  the  equal  of 
Andrew  Lang,  yet  he  has  Lang's  breadth 
of  topic  and  scarcely  less  grace.  Both  have 
the  same  historical  taste,  and  if  Lang  lias  a 
specialty  for  mythology  which  Mr.  McCar- 
thy has  not  cultivated,  t]i(>  latter  excels 
Lang  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  current 
politics.  Great  Britain  has  not  been  lacking 
in  public  men  who  were  also  litterateurs, 
but  they  have  generally  subordinated  their 
literary  efforts  to  their  political  business,  as 
in  the  great  modern  instances  of  .Gladstone 
and  Lord  Salisbury.  But  Mr.  McCarthy,  al- 
though for  years  the  leader  in  I'arliament  of 
the  Irisli  party,  is  hardly  any  more  of  a 
statesman  than  is  John  Morley.  He  plays  at 
statecraft  Avhile  he  works  at  books.  These 
two  volumes  of  his  licininisreiiccs  show  all 
his  delightful  facility.  They  show  also  his 
amiability.  He  might  easily  have  driven  a 
scythed  chariot  among  the  reputations  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  they  will  only  learn  that 
the  sky  is  blue  over  a  fair  holiday.  And 
that  is  because  Justin  McCarthy  is  a  lova- 
ble man,  not  one  to  make  enemies.  He  was 
cliosen  to  succeed  Paruell,  not  for  the  weight 
of  his  bludgeon,  but  for  the  kindly  grasp  of 
his  hand.  Other  Irishmen  led  factions;  he 
was  the  friend  of  all,  and  such  a  kindly 
leader  was  needed  at  that  critical  time.  His 
versatile  life  has  brought  him  into  relations 
with  all  the  statesmen  of  the  generation, 
and  with  all  the  literary  men  of  his  tongue. 
He  has  much  to  tell  of  them  that  is  interest- 
ing, that  is  deli.ghtfully  anecdotal,  but  noth- 
ing that  is  venomous,  even  when  venom 
seemed  justified. 

Of  course,  to  the  American  reader,  his  ex- 

Rkminiscences.  liy  Justin  McCarthy.  Two 
volumes.  Pp.  vill.  387,  423.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.     $4.50. 


periences  in  the  United  States  are  the  most 
interesting.  It  was  not  as  an  Irish  exile,  but 
rather  as  a  lover  of  Vagabondia  and  a  stu- 
dent of  conditions  in  the  New  World,  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  came  to  the  United  States  in 
the  early  seventies.  He  settled  in  New  York 
and  consorted  with  its  literary  men.  He  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  the  regular  and 
the  occasional  literary  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  But  the  reader  may  be  assured 
that  the  man  yet  young  who  came  with  his 
wife  and  seven  small  children,  was  glad  to 
make  his  pen  earn  all  it  might.  We  can  tell 
the  reader  that  his  regular  editorial  seat  was 
in  the  otHce  of  The  Independent,  and  his 
regular  work  that  of  reviewing  books.  We 
remember  him  as  a  rather  silent,  but  very 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  made  no  fuss, 
but  who  was  quick  and  sharp  to  see  the 
merits  and  faults  of  whatever  works  came 
within  the  designation  of  belles-lettres.  Our 
readers  will  not  imagine  that  books  of  the- 
ology Avere  reviewed  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 
When  he  closed  his  term  of  service  with 
The  Independent,  he  traveled  over  the 
country  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  eyes  wide 
open,  to  gather  the  experience  which  would 
fit  him  for  that  political  life  at  home  to 
which  no  one  here  suspected  that  he  aspired. 
Indeed,  he  had  not  then  published  even  a 
novel  under  his  own  nainc,  but  on  his  arrival 
in  this  country  he  found  an  anonymous  story 
of  his  running  serially  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
Mv.  McCarthy  greatly  admired  Mr.  Bryant, 
whose  translation  of  the  Iliad  he  prefers  to 
Lord  Derby's.  He  recalls  Mr.  Bryant's  in- 
tolerance of  Walt  Whitman,  but  he  can  him- 
self hardly  be  intolerant  of  anybody.  It  is 
an  amusing  story  he  tells  of  George  Ripley, 
who  called  on  an  English  friend  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's stopping  at  a  hotel.  The  English- 
man wished  to  show  some  attention  to  Mr. 
Ripley,  and  believing  v.hat  he  had  heard  of 
American  habits  of  drinking,  rather  insisted 
on  ordering  a  cocktail  for  the  American,  and 
was  curiously  surprised  and  enlightened 
when  the  American  editor  and  critic  declared 
that  he  had  never  drunk  a  cocktail  in  his 
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life.  Horace  Greeley  he  describes  as  "  a 
luucli  worse  dressed  mau  than  even  Count 
(favour."  He  tells  a  bit  of  the  story  of 
Greeley's  ignorance  of  liquors  shown 
in  the  writing  of  the  evil  example  of  men 
who  ought  to  know  better,  and  attend  din- 
ner parties,  drinking  "  their  Cliquots  and 
their  champagnes,"  not  knowing  that  Cliquot 
is  a  champagne;  but  he  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  how  the  editorial  force  of 
yoimg  men  stood  in  line  to  meet  their  chief 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  office, 
and  held  the  erring  paragraph  before  him, 
and  how  his  answer  was,  "  Young  inen,  it 
seems  that  I  am  the  only  man  upon  the  pa- 
per that  could  have  made  that  mistake."  As 
a  man  and  a  speaker,  IMr.  Greeley  reminds 
Mr.  McCarthy  of  Thiers.  The  reference  to 
Mr.  Greeley's  handwriting  as  the  worst  Mr. 
McCarthy  has  ever  seen  justifies  us  in  say- 
ing that  Dean  Stanley's  was  far  worse.  Our 
own  compositors  found  the  Dean's  so  diffi- 
cult that  it  always  had  to  be  carefully  inter- 
lined by  a  patient  editor,  but  no  special  com- 
plaint was  made  of  Greeley's,  after  his  trick 
of  writing  letters  had  once  been  learned. 

The  Fields,  the  Cary  Sisters,  and  their  de- 
lightful receptions  have  proper  mention.  It 
was  through  his  visits  to  New  York  that  Mr. 
McCarthy  knew  Wendell  Phillips,  whom  he 
greatly  admired.    He  says: 

"  1  have  always  thought  it — selfishly  thought 
it,  perhaps — a  pity  that  fortune  did  not  place 
Phillips  in  the  House  of  Commons.  How  he 
could  have  sustained  the  cause  of  Gladstone, 
and  rivaled  the  eloquence  of  Baxter,  and  out- 
satirized  the  satire  of  Disraeli,  and  answered 
with  pitiless  sarcasm  the  sarcasms  of  Robert 
Lowe." 

Other  incongruous  New  York  celebrities 
were  Frederick  Douglas  and  Jim  Fisk,  and 
then  our  genial  friend  turns  for  more  dis- 
tinguished men  to  Boston,  which  a  genera- 
tion ago  had  not  lost  its  literary  supremacy. 
We  cannot  stop  to  repeat  what  he  says  of 
Lowell,  Emerson,  Longfellow  (who  was  "  the 
only  American  citizen  born  since  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  who  positively  could 
not  make  a  speech  on  any  subject  "),  Holmes 
("  I  have  never  heard  a  man  who  seemed 
more  capable  of  holding  a  company  in  fas- 
cination by  his  talk  "),  Howells,  O'Reilly  (for 
whom  he  has  a  genuine  enthusiasm,   such 


as  one  Irish  patriot  might  have  for  another), 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Chai'les  Sumner.  But 
we  cannot  give  an  index  of  the  book  nor 
even  follow  our  author  through  Utah  to  the 
I'acific  Coast,  much  less  mention  the  names 
even  of  the  distinguished  Englishmen,  rem- 
iniscences of  whom  make  every  page  a  pleas- 
ure. We  note  only  the  modesty  of  the  au- 
thor, from  whom  we  should  hardly  have 
learned  how  warmly  he  was  received  in  his 
later  visits  to  this  country,  when  he  came 
as  the  representative  of  Irish  Home  Rule, 
nor  what  is  the  alfectionate  honor  in  which 
he  is  held  in  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  lit- 
erary circles,  but  among  statesmen  even  of 
the  party  against  which  he  has  steadily  but 
genially  fought.  This  is  one  of  the  charm- 
ing, gossipy  books  which  a  full  man  throws 
off  with  hardly  an  effort,  but  which  are  the 
most  readable  of  all. 


Suggestions  Toward  an  Applied  Science 
OF  Sociology.  By  Edicard  Payson  Payson. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  development  of 
physiological  psychology  should  result  in 
materialistic  sociology.  Attention  has  be- 
come fixed  on  the  physical  side  of  human 
consciousness,  and  it  is  but  a  natural  step  to 
hold  that  the  physical  aspects  of  society  are 
for  practical  purposes  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  only  ones.  Mr.  Payson  frankly  ac- 
cepts this  tendency.  He  holds  that  the 
"  animistic  "  theory  of  human  action  is  obso- 
lete; that  we  may  as  well  dispense  with  such 
metaphysical  entities  as  souls  and  wills,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
nerves  and  tissues.  There  being  no  such 
thing  as  free  will,  the  human  being  must  be 
regarded  as  the  product  of  the  environment. 
Given  normal  influences,  and  you  will  get 
normal  human  beings.  "  Consciousness,  so 
far  as  comprehensible,  is  physical  activity  of 
the  human  organism.  "  To  affect  conscious- 
ness it  is  necessary  to  affect  physical  activ- 
ity; and  it  is  the  business  of  the  officers  of 
government  to  create  such  an  environment 
as  shall  result  in  the  creation  of  physical  ex- 
cellence. Applying  this  theory  to  practice, 
since  orime  and  degeneration  and  poverty 
are  "  largely  physical,"  they  can  be  elim- 
inated by  changing  physical  conditions.  We 
must  cease  to  look  on  crime  as  sin,  and  sin 
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as  the  work  of  a  spiritual  ego,  aud  the  spir- 
itual  ego  as  amenable  only  to  moral  treat- 
ment. Criminal  law  and  philanthropy  must 
be  made  sciences  of  the  "  physique  of  man." 
People  that  "  exert  an  injurious  activity  " 
must  have  physical  organisms  that  produce 
this  activity.  Normal  people  do  not  exert 
their  activities  to  injure  themselves  or  oth- 
ers, and  whoever  does  this  must  be  physical- 
ly abnormal.  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
the  officers  of  government  must  take  in 
charge  all  abnormal  persons,  children  espe- 
cially, and,  removing  them  from  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  their  parents  and  their  surround- 
ings, bring  them  up  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
physiology  has  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as 
readily  to  distinguish  moral  from  immoral 
tissues  by  external  appearances.  Very 
healthy  and  physically  normal  people  may 
be  very  bad  people.  They  may  be  physically 
perfect  aud  morally  rotten;  appearing  beau 
tiful  outwardly,  but  being  within  full  of  all 
uncleanness.  They  may  escape  the  criminal 
law,  but  be  morally  pestilential.  There  are 
physically  degenerate  people  who  are  crim- 
inals; but  there  are  criminals  who  are  not 
physically  degenerate.  Emerson  said  that 
when  Goethe  wanted  to  create  Mephis- 
topheles,  he  looked  into  his  own  mind,  and 
he  added:  "  I  have  never  read  of  a  crime  that 
I  might  not  have  committed."  What  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  heart,  this  defileth  a  man. 

AUTIIOKITY       AND       ARCHEOLOGY,       SACRED 

AND  Profane.  Essays  on  the  Relation  of 
Monuments  to  Biblical  and  Classical  Literature. 
By  S.  K.  Driver,  D.D.,  Ernest  A.  Cfardner, 
M.A.,  F.  L.  C.  Griffith,  M.A.,  F.  Haverfield, 
M.A.,  A.  C.  Headlam,  B.D.,  D.  G.  Hogarth, 
M.A  Edited  by  David  G.  Hogarth.  8vo,  pp. 
xiv,  440.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $5.00.)  This  is  a  composite  book, 
which  is  a  recommendation  to  it.  An  author- 
ity on  Old  Testament  antiquities  cannot  well 
be  an  equal  authority  on  the  New  Testament, 
much  less  on  classical  archeology.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Hogarth,  is  a  Grecian,  aud  Director  of 
the  British  School  at  Athens.  He  has  made 
an  excellent  selection  of  his  fellow-writers, 
and  thoy  have  supplied  what  may  fairly  be 
called  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest,  comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Driver  is  not 
an   Assyriologist,   but   he   is   in   close  touch 


with  their  studies  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
i^nglish  Old  Testament  students.  His  rapid 
survey  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  monuments  is  excellent.  We 
hesitate  to  trust,  as  he  does,  the  discovery 
of  the  names  of  Chedorlaomer  and  Tidal.  The 
Exodus  Dr.  Driver  supposes  to  be  under 
Merenptah,  altho  he  cannot  explain  satisfac- 
torily that  king's  reference  to  the  destroying 
of  "  Ysiraal."  It  is  a  happy  thought  to  com- 
bine the  monumental  records  of  prehistoric 
Greece  with  those  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  beginning  with 
Schliemann's  startling  discoveries  at  Troy, 
as  taking  up  the  whole  .ailgean  and  Mycenaean 
problem.  It  is  a  fascinating  topic,  and  we 
observe  that  Mr.  Hogarth  properly  judges 
that  just  now  the  "  Hittite  "  influence  com- 
ing from  Asia  Minor  to  the  -iEgean  has  been 
too  much  undervalued.  When  we  find  "  Hit- 
tite "  seal  cylinders  of  10(X)  B.C.,  or  earlier, 
with  cuttlefishes  like  those  on  lalysos  pot- 
tery, we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  a  close 
artistic  connection.  But  it  is  the  task  of  the 
archeologist  to  distinguish,  if  he  can,  the 
Asianic  elements  that  have  entered  into  My- 
cenaean art  from  those  of  Phenicia  and 
Egypt.  But  we  must  remember  that  Egypt 
made  its  contributions  not  first  through  the 
Phenicians,  but  by  the  invasions  of  Thoth- 
mes  and  Barneses.  We  must  not  neglect  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Headlam's  paper  on  the  contribution  of  the 
monuments  to  Christian  history.  His  illus- 
trations range  from  the  Logia  to  Ramsay's 
discoveries  in  Phrygia  and  to  the  Catacombs. 
On  the  whole,  we  have  only  words  of  praise 
for  this  book,  which  is  scholarly  aud  also 
reverent,  where  it  treats  of  Bible  facts,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  critical. 

From  Sea  ro  Sea.  Letters  of  Travel. 
By  Rudyard  Kipling.  II  Vols.  (New  York: 
Doubleday  &  McClure.  $2.00.)  These  news- 
paper letters  by  Mr.  Kipling  were  worth 
milking  into  a  book,  not  for  their  value  as 
literature,  nor  yet  for  any  great  originality 
of  observation,  but  rather  as  examples  of 
what  genius  can  do  in  the  way  of  uncon- 
ventional, go-as-you-please  writing  about 
the  odds  and  ends  of  a  tourist's  experiences 
in  many  romantic  nooks  and  in  many  com- 
monplace situations.  Style  Mr.  Kipling  has, 
and  not  always  good  style  at  that;  but  c'est 
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rhoiiime  mcnie,  which  gives  It  a  certain 
suiack  of  fieshuess  aud  devil-may-care  not 
unpalatable.  To  us  the  most  interesting 
part  of  tills  book  is  that  containing  the 
sketches  descriptive  and  historical  of  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  India.  Here  Mr.  Kipling's 
presentments  seem  (whether  truly  so  or 
not)  authentic,  while  too  often  in  his  Amer- 
ican letters  he  affects  a  superior  air  and  as- 
sumes a  toplofty  critical  attitude  not  justified 
by  the  literary  results.  To  sum  up,  with- 
out going  into  details,  we  must  say  that 
there  is  light  entertainment  in  almost  every 
paragraph  on  these  pages.  Plenty  of  grim 
humor,  a  full  measure  of  slang  and  almost 
a  surfeit  of  hasty  side  remarks  upon  men 
and  manners  crowd  the  sketches  with  a 
stimulating  something  very  like  a  desire  to 
kick  the  nearest  thing  and  go  read  a  better 
book.  It  is  this  bellicose  mood  in  Mr.  Kip 
ling  which  has  atracted  his  largest  au- 
dience. He  is  not  a  peaceful  person,  so  far 
as  his  ink  testifies.  He  drubs  the  whole 
American  nation  and  comes  out  unscratched. 
Indeed,  as  his  pi-efatory  note  explains,  it  was 
but  a  desire  to  Inflict  punishment  upon 
"  various  publishers "  that  these  two  vol- 
umes were  issued.  Mr.  Kipling  was  young 
when  he  wrote  all  this  rattling  and  racy 
matter— not  yet  twenty-five,  we  believe— 
and  as  the  work  of  a  boy  it  is  quite  notable. 

Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of 
George  Borrow.  Bij  WUUam  I.  Knapp, 
Ph.D.,  L.L.n.  Vols.  II.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putna)n's  Sons.  .$G.OO  the  set.)  We  have  al- 
ready reviewed  this  admirable  work  in  its 
main  features  in  our  notice  of  the  first  vol- 
ume. The  second  volume  is  now  before  us, 
completing  Dr.  Knapp's  exhaustive  study 
and  compilation.  If  the  reading  world  shall 
not  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
George  Borrow  Dr.  Knapp  certainly  cannot 
be  to  blame,  for  he  has  apparently  pumped 
dry  every  source  accessible  to  patience  and 
industry.  The  present  volume  not  only 
rounds  up  the  memoir  and  correspondence; 
but  has  copious  appendices,  of  minor  value, 
perhaps,  yet  helpful  to  the  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  Borrow,  and  a  full  index. 

The  Passing  of  Prince  Rozan.  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Sea.  By  John  Bicker  dyke.  (New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.      $1.50.)       It 


would  he  hard  to  find  a  breezier  romance 
than  this,  or  one  more  brisk  aud  catchy  in 
both  style  and  composition.  The  action,  and 
it  is  all  action,  is  not  wholly  on  the  sea,  and 
its  incidents  crowd  one  another  toe  to  heel 
from  start  to  finish.  Somewhat  sensational 
as  the  story  is,  there  is  enough  and  more 
than  enough  of  wholesome  out  of  doors 
spirit  in  it  to  atone  for  the  shortcoming. 
Lady  Pat  is  a  character  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  if  one  is  in  search  of  a  large  vil- 
lain the  book  will  give  fair  choice  among 
several  fine  specimens.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
great  story,  but  it  is  most  cleverly  imagined 
and  brilliantly  told. 

Selected  Examples  of  Decorative  Akt 
FROM  South  Kensington  -Museum.  Edited 
by  F.  E.  Witthatis.  Parts  I-IV,  folio.  12 
plates  each.  $1.00  per  part.  (Longmans, 
Green  <fc  Co.,  New  York.)  To  such  plates  as 
these  the  perfected  half-tone  process  lends 
itself  admirably,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
bring  the  finest  illustrations  within  the  reach 
of  people  of  limited  means.  These  are  stud- 
ies for  the  artisan,  the  rarest  examples  of  old 
wood,  leather,  glass,  pewter,  bronze,  silver, 
or  textile  work  gathered  in  the  matchless 
collection  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
They  are  pulpits,  chests,  brackets,  panels, 
chimney  pieces,  knife  cases,  chair  seats, 
vases,  lamps,  tankards,  ewers,  brocades,  etc. 
There  is  no  text,  only  descriptive  titles  to 
each  plate. 

We  have  received  Vol.  II  of  The  Works 
OF  Shakespeare.  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  hy  C.  E.  Hereford,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  The 
edition  is  in  ten  handy  volumes,  clearly 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  the  Introductions 
and  notes  give  all  that  the  ordinary  student 
will  need  in  the  way  of  references  and  ex- 
planations.   (Price,  $1.50  the  volume.) 

A  Catalogue  of  Authors.  (Boston: 
Houghton,  MifiliB  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This  is 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's  com- 
plete catalog,  handsomely  bound,  beautifully 
printed  and  having  for  frontispiece  a  group 
of  six  portraits  of  authors— Emerson,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Hawthorne— 
who.se  complete  works  are  published  only  by 
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the  firm.    The  catalog  is  a  worli  of  art  and  a 
valuable  reference  book  for  libraries. 


Books   of  the   Week. 

At  a  Winter's  Fire.  By  Bernard  Capes. 
TVaxS,    pp.  295.     New  Yorls  :  Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co $1  25 

Departmental  Ditties  and  Ballads  and  Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
7V'X5,  pp.  210.     New  York  :   Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co 1  50 

From  Sea  to  Sea ;  Letters  of  Travel.  By  Rud- 
yard Kipling.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  II. 
71/2x5,  pp.  390.     New  York  :   Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co 2  00 

Le  Misanthrope.  By  Charles  A.  Eggert.  GV2 
x4y2,  pp.  156.     New  York  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 

Co 30 

The  Religion  of  Shakespeare.  By  H.  S.  Bow- 
den.     7%x5,  pp.  4.S0.     New  York  :  Burns  & 

Gates    2  00 

Shine  Terrill ;  A  Sea  Island  Ranger.  By 
Kirk  Munroe.     71^x514.  PP-  317.     Boston  : 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co 1  25 

The  Stories  Polly  Pepper  Told.  By  Marga- 
ret   Sidney.     71/0x5^,    pp.    4G9.     Boston : 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co 1  50 

Yesterday  Framed  In  To-Day.     By  "  Pansy," 

Mrs.    G.    R.    Alden.     Illustrated.     71/2x514, 

pp.  356.     Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.      1  50 

Mary  Cameron  ;  A  Romance  of  Fisherman's 

Island.     By  Edith  A.  Sawyer.  71^x514,  pp. 

220.     Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co 1  00 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  By  Lord  Byron. 
Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
Andrew  J.  George,  M.A.     5%x4i4,  pp.  275. 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 25 

The  Conversion  of  the  Maoris.  .  By  Rev. 
Donald  McDougall,  D.D.  7%x5y2,  pp.  216. 
I'hiladelphia  :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication and  Sabbath  School  Work 1  25 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  By  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Bart.  Edited  with  notes  by 
William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.D.,  with  illustra- 
tions.      6%x5,     pp.     240.       New     York  : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 50 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Eleven  Eng- 
lish Authors,  with  Portraits  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketches.     6'54x4i/7,  pp.  90.     New 

York  .   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 30 

Abraham  Lincoln :  An  Essay.  By  Carl 
Schurz.      6%x4i/2,    pp.    90.      New    York: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 50 

Latin  Prose  Writing,  with  Full  Introduc- 
tory Notes  on  Idiom.  By  Maurice  W. 
Mather,  Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  L.  Wneeler. 
7HiX5Vi,     pp.     200.      New     YorK :  Harper 

&  Bros 

Puerto  Rico.  By  William  Dinwiddle.  With 
Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the 
author.      814x51/.,   pp.    293.      New   York : 

Harper  &  Bros 2  50 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart.  Edited  by  Hon.  James 
Home.      8Y.X51/2,    pp.     310.      New    York : 

Harper  &  Bros 2  00 

An  Ode  to  Girlhood,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Alice  Archer  Sewnll,  with  frontispiece  by 
H.    Siddons    Mowbray.      7%x5i4,    pp.    73. 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros 

Greek  Sculpture,  with  Story  and  Song.  By 
Albiuia  Wherry.  With  110  illustrations. 
8VjX()i,4,    pp.    322.      New    York  :   Imported, 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 2  50 

Woodstock.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
Vol.  I.  6i3%,  pp.  332.  New  York : 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons....  1  60 
The  Talisman.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Bart. 
Vol.  I.  0x31/..  pp.  332.  New  York :  Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 80 

Woodstock.  Bv  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
Vol.  II.  6x3%.  pp.  332.  New  York:  Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1  60 

The  Talisman.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Bart. 
Vol.    II.      6x31/0.    pp.    332.       New    York : 

Imported  by  Cluirles  Scribner's  Sons 80 

The  Importers'  and  Exporters'  Pictorial 
Guide  to  Business  Directory.  1898.  of 
Porto  Rico.  8V4x7,  pp.  200.  New  York  : 
The  Pictorial  Guide  Pub.  Co 


In  Vain.  Bv  Ilenryk  Sienkiewicz.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Polish  by  .leremiah  Cur- 
tin.      7V,x5.      J«oston  :   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1  Zo 

Side  Lights  on  American  History.  By 
llenr.y  VV.  Elson,  A.M.  7x5,  pp.  398. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co • 'o 

The  Trail  of  the  Gold  Seekers.  By  Hamlin 
Garland.  7%x5V4,  PP-  204.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co .•  •  •  •      1  "^" 

Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Delusions. 
I'y  Luther  Day  Uarkness,  with  an  intro- 
ductory bv  Prof.  Henry  Churchill  King. 
7i/.xi).  pp."  40.  Ohio :  Published  by  the 
author ;,•,■;■■:,:,■ 

The  Wonderful  History  of  Peter  Schlemihl. 
By  Adelbert  Von  Chamisso.  Translated 
bv  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  D.D.,  with  intro- 
ductions and  notes  by  William  B.  Alger. 
7x5.  pp.  118.      Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co.  ....  .         .do 

The  Social  History  of  Flatbush.  By  Ger- 
trude Lefiferts  Vanderbilt.  71/2x014.  PP- 
.391.     New  York  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .  ... 

What  Shall  We  Think  of  Christianity'?  By 
William  Newton  Clarke,  D.D.  714x0,  pp. 
150.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons.      1  00 

A  Short  History  of  Free  Thought.  By 
.John  M.  Robertson.  9x5%,  pp.  44 1. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co ^  O'J 

Man  Past  and  Present.  By  A.  H.  Keane. 
8x5%,  pp.  584.  Cambridge  University 
I'ress  ^ 

Plutarch's  Lives.  Englished  by  Sir  Thomas 
North.  In  ten  volumes.  Vol.  VI.  6x4, 
PP   350.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co..        .;>0 

The  Young  Volunteer  :  A  Record  of  the  Ex- 
perience of  a  Private  Soldier.      By  Joseph 

E.  Crowell.       7%x5y2,      pp.     490.       New 
York  •  F.  Tennyson  Neely •  ■  •  • 

The  Ides  of  March.  By  Florie  Willingham 
I'ickard.     7%x5iA-,   pp.    320.     New   York: 

F.  Tcnnvson  Neely ^  ■  •  i^'  •  V  " 

Out    of    Nazareth.      By    Chas.    R.    Hardy. 

7-%x5i/2,  pp.   120.     New  York :  F.  Tenny- 
son Neely ,•  ■  I'V  '  •'  'j  "c',.'  '  ' 

The  Land  of  Israel.     By  Robert  Laird  Stew- 
art,  D.D.       7x5y4.   pp.    352.      New   lork :  _ 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co A'  '  W  ' 

The   Closing   Century's   Heritage.     By  Rev. 

J.    D.    Dincwell.      71/2x5.    pp.    108.      New  _ 

York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co -^^ 

Memory  Talks.  By  R.  A.  Hutclilnson, 
7?4x5.  pp.  200.  New  York-  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co ^  "" 

Scripture  Worthies.  By  Rev.  P.  Spencer 
Whitman.  D.D.,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Charles  Manly,  D.D.  71/2x5.  pp.  loo. 
New  York  :   Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  ...  .  .  .      1   0<> 

The  Gates  of  Death  and  Their  Keys.  By  A. 
Russell  Stevenson.  7x4%,  pp.  31.  New 
York:   Fleming  H.  Revell  Co ••,•••         -^'^ 

The  Twentieth  Century  from  Another  View- 
point. Bv  Hon.  David  J.  Brewer. 
6%x4.  pp.  "55.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co •, •  ■  •  ■  •        ■  ^"^ 

The   Hooligan   Nights.     By   Clarence   Rook. 

7i/nx5.  pp.   276.      New  York :  Henry   Holt  _ 

g.      Qf^  1       t)0 

Two  Women  in  "the  Klondike.  By  Mary  E. 
Hitchcock.     9x6,  pp.  485.      New  York  :  G. 

P.  Putnam's  Sons ■  ■      «*  ""' 

Things  that  Make  a  Man.  By  Robert  E. 
Speer.       6i/.x4y4,  pp.  14.        Philadelphia: 

The  Westminster  Press i" 

The  Land  of  Song.  Book  II.  Selected  by 
Katherine  H.  Sbute,  edited  by  Larkin 
Dunton.      71/2x5.    pp.    237.      New    York : 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co 

The  Land  of  Song.  Book  I.  Selected  by 
Katherine  H.  Shute,  edited  by  Larkin 
Dunton.       71/2x5.    pp.    237.       New    York : 

Silver.  Burdett  &  Co 

The  Laud  of  Song.  Book  III.  Selected  hy 
Katlieroine  H.  Shute,  edited  by  Larkin 
Dunton.      71/2x0.    pp.    237.      New    York : 

Silver.   Burdett  &  Co 

Among  India's  Students.  By  Robert  P. 
Wilder,   M.A.      7xi.    pp.    82.     New    York: 

Flemins:  H.  Revoll  Co oO 

The  Storv  of  the  Great  Republic.  By  II.  A. 
GuerbeV.       7i/;x5V4.  pp.  333.       New  York  : 

American  Book  Co 65 

Kenilworth.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Bart. 
7y.x5%.   pp.   335.     New   York  :    American 

Bo'ok  Co ■■  ■■■         ■  •'>f> 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic.  By  S.  W. 
Baird.  7Kx5y,.  pp.  335.  New  York : 
American  Book  Co 
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Cluu-cli   Unity.      9V4xG.   pp.    10.       Published 

by  the  I'resbyterian  Board  of  rublication.        .10 

The  Twelfth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  By 
lUchard  A.  Mlnckwitz.  61/0x41/2,  pp.  89. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co 

Milton's  Comus,  Lycidas  and  Other  Poems. 
Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
Andrew  J.  George.  M.A.  .'5%x4y2,  pp.,  275. 
New  York  :  The  Maemillaxi  Co 25 

Qualitative  Analysis  ;  For  Secondary  Schools. 
By  Cyrus  W.  Irish,  A.B.  TVixS,  pp.  100. 
New  York :  American  Book  Co 

Christianity  as  a  World  Power.  Bv  Geo.  C. 
Lorimer.  D.D.  8x.5ii,  pp.  44.  Philadel- 
phia :  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety   10 

The  Bible  In  Our  Day.  By  W.  P.  Bone.  6x 
4%,  pp.  30.  Nashville,  Tenn.  :  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Publishing  House 15 

The  Romance  of  Christian  Work  and  Experi- 
ence. By  W.  Hay,  M.  H.  Aitken.  New  edi- 
tion. SxSi/n,  pp.  522.  New  York:  E.  P, 
Dutton  &  Co 2.00 

Henrik  Ibsen.  B.iornstjerne  Bjornson.  Crit- 
ical Studies.  By  Geo.  Brandes.  9x5%,  pp. 
160.     New  Y'ork  :  The  Macmillan  Co 2.50 

The  Strong  Arm.     By  Robert  Barr,     7i^x5iA, 

pp.  335.      New  York  :  Fred'k  A.  Stokes  Co.        .75 
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The  Scheme  for  Arbitration. 

FoK  ouce  we  receive  by  cable  a  full  report 
of  soraelliluj?  of  a  different  nature  from  an 
encounter  of  fists  or  a  boat  race.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  Peace  Conference  in  The  Hague  is 
a  great  historical  event  that  will  occupy  a 
large  place  in  the  world's  annals  and  more 
worthily  round  out  the  century  than  human 
foresight  could  have  imagined.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  Conference  are  gazetted  to  im- 
mortality. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  American  and 
English  delegates  have  chiefly  labored  bids 
fair  to  be  accomplished,  and  their  scheme  for 
arbitration  Avill  probably  be  adopted  substan- 
tially as  presented.  The  Associated  Press 
has  cabled  us  almost  the  entire  draft  of  the 
scheme,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  understand 
its  nature.  It  is  not  the  full  American 
scheme,  but  it  goes  further  than  was  to  be 
expected,  and  apparently  meets  with  no  seri- 
ous opposition.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  thus  far  it  has  only  been  before  a  draft- 
ing sub-committee,  that  it  is  to  be  considered 
on  Saturday  of  this  week  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, after  the  delegates  can  have  consulted 
their  respective  Governments,  and  that  then 
it  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  entire  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Third  Committee  has  before  it  the 
whole  great  question  how  to  prevent  wars 
by  pacific  settlement  of  international  con- 
flicts. The  scheme  presented  pledges  such 
Powers  as  shall  become  signalorj-  to  it,  first, 
to  seek  mediation  by  friendly  Powers  before 
plunging  into  war.  The  duties  of  mediators 
are  stated,  and  their  purely  advisory  func- 
tions. These  provisions  require  no  special 
discussion.  The  scheme  provides,  secondly, 
for  an  international  commission  of  inquiry 
which  may  verify  facts  in  dispute,  and  thus 
facilitate  settlement.  This  is  really  a  very 
inq)ortant  provision,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the 
scheme  for  a  court  of  arbitration,  but  is 
rather  preparatory  to  it,  or  even  obviates  its 
necessity.  It  leaves  the  contending  parties, 
having   the  light  of  such   decision   of  facts. 


to  come  to  an  agreement  between  themselves 
or  have  recour.se  to  arbitration  or  even  to 

Wii  V. 

The  third  subject  of  the  scheme  is  the  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration.  Its  seat  wnll  be 
The  Hague.  Its  members  will  be  the  four  men 
of  distinguished  ability  and  character  whom 
each  signatory  Power  shall  designate,  and 
who  shall  serve  for  six  years.  From  these 
members  the  Powers  in  any  conflict  shall 
choose  such  number  as  they  may  agree  on, 
or,  it  may  be,  each  will  choose  two,  and  the 
four  will  choose  a  fifth;  but  the  utmost  lib- 
erty is  left  to  the  Powers  to  make  any  choice 
of  arbitrators  they  prefer.  By  such  selection 
a  special  "  arbitral  tribunal "  will  be 
constituted,  the  members  of  which  will  gen- 
erally be  from  those  previously  nominated, 
with  no  reference  to  any  particular  question 
of  conflict.  Of  course  the  members  of  this 
permanent  court  will  not  usually  be  in  serv- 
ice; perhaps  some  of  them  will  never  serve  at 
all.  But  a  central  office  will  be  kept  at  The 
Hague,  with  its  necessary  secretary  and  cus- 
todian of  documents,  etc.  The  otfice  and  the 
officials  will  be  under  the  control  of  a  per- 
manent council  consisting  of  the  Netherlands 
Foreign  Minister  as  president  and  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  at  The  Hague  of  the 
signatory  Powers. 

This  scheme  does  not  provide  for  compul- 
sory arbitration,  but  that  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  who  could  have  compelled  it? 
In  the  intercourse  between  nations  everj'- 
thing  depends  on  their  good  faith  and  the 
public  sentiment  which  requires  it  to  be 
maintained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  not  quite 
the  American  scheme,  first  formulated  by 
the  New  York  Bar  Association,  nor  is  it  a 
British  or  a  Russian  scheme.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  much  careful  consultation,  and  the 
members  of  the  drafting  committee  have 
done  a  service  to  the  world  that  will  not  be 
lost,  even  if  this  scheme— which  we  do  not 
anticipate— shall  not  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
ference and  the  Powers  behind  the  Confer- 
ence.   We  anticipate  that  the  y(>ar  1900  will 
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see  such  a  coufederatlon,  for  purposes  of 
peace,  of  most  of  the  principal  na.tions  of  the 
world.  In  that  victory  for  peace  the  United 
States  -will  have  won  the  right,  both  by  its 
pacific  purpose  and  its  denioustrated  power, 
to  claim  no  small  part.  Tlie  motto  of  Massa- 
chusetts earns  iiuioli  honor  this  year. 


The  Insular  Commission  on 
Church  and  State. 

There  are  other  recommendations  made 
by  the  United  States  Insular  Commission 
sent  by  the  Secretary  of  ^^'ar  to  Porto' Rico 
Avhich  we  need  not  discuss  now,  but  the  one 
tliat  has  happened  to  meet  most  criticism 
may  call  for  defense.  The  reader  must 
carefully  distinguish  this  War  Department 
Coumiission  of  three  members  from  that 
sept  previously  to  the  same  island  by  the 
President,  of  which  Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll 
was  the  sole  member.  He  devoted  much 
more  time  to  his  investigation,  and  his  rtnnl 
report,  which  will  be  much  fuller  than 
theirs,  is  still  in  preparation. 

The  following  is  one  recommendation  of 
the  War  Department's  Commission: 

"  We  recommend  that  a  complete  separation 
of  Church  and  Stale  be  decreed,  and  that  all 
property,  including  cemeteries  purchased  with 
the  gublic  moneys,  be  declared  the  property  of 
the  Government,  except  that  ohui-fhes  used  for 
religious  worship  exclusively  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  tJie  possession  of  the  congregation  now 
occupying  the  same,  and  that  this  exception 
may  be  applied  to  cover  the  use  of  a  suflBcient 
number  of  rooms  or  buildings  in  connection 
therewith  now  used  as  residences  of  pastors  ac- 
tually engaged  in  pastoral  work,  with  their 
proper  household  attendants." 

The  general  drift  of  that  recommenda- 
tion is  right;  and  it  by  no  means  deserves 
the  contemptuous  criticisms  made  on  it  by 
some  Catholic  journals  which  have  never 
learned  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution.  Never- 
theless, it  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  would 
require  a  great  deal  more  of  interpret  ition 
in  its  application  than  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  imagine.  We  suppose  the  comma 
should  come  after  "  cemeteries,"  and  not 
after  "  public  moneys."  as  printed,  and  that 
the  r(>comnicu(hiti()U   is  not  that  "all  prop- 


erty," but  "  all  property  "—that  is,  ecclesias- 
tical, "  purchased  with  public  moneys,"  be 
declared  the  property  of  this  Government. 
But  who  can  tell  what  property  was  pur- 
chased three  hundred  years  ago  with  pub- 
lic moneys  ?  How  :ibout  monasteries  and 
convents  ?  Was  the  cost  of  the  Benefi- 
cencia  a  public  or  an  ecclesiastical  burden? 
What  difference  is  there  in  a  country  where 
Church  and  State  were  one,  all  expenses 
chargeable  to  the  public  treasury  except 
those  that  came  from  gifts  and  legacies  of 
pious  donors  ?  Our  own  impression  is  that 
a  special  court  will  have  to  settle  many  ques- 
tions of  title,  including  those  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  thnt  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty cannot  be  limited  to  churches  and  par- 
sonages. 

But  the  paragraph  which  has  excited  the 
loudest  howls  of  disapproval  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  That  i)i-icsts  and  others  who  have  taken  the 
vow  of  celibacy  may  be  permitted  to  renounce 
said  vows  and  enter  into  man-ied  relations,  the 
same  as  other  persons." 

A  supposedly  responsible  Catholic  paper 
in  Philadelphia  calls  the  Commissioners 
"  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,"  and  says  they 
are  recommending  that  every  facility  should 
be  afforded  for  "  committing  perjury,"  and 
that  they  "  meddle  most  bare-facedly  with 
the  business  of  the  Church."  A  New  York 
Catholic  paper,  not  without  usual  intelli- 
gence, calls  this  an  "  impudent  recommenda- 
tion that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  his  Secretary  of  War,  shall  relieve  or  ab- 
solve the  priests  and  nuns  from  their  vows 
of  celibacy,  so  that  they  can  enter  into  the 
marriage  relations  a  la  Martin  Luther  !  " 

We  beg  our  Catholic  friends  to  go  slow. 
What  is  proposed  is  simply  the  application 
to  Porto  Rico  of  ordinary  American  prin- 
ciples. There  is  no  proposition  to  absolve 
anybody  from  vows.  There  is  only  the  prop- 
osition that  those  who  have  left  the  Cath- 
olic Church  be  no  longer  forbidden  to  marry. 
The  Spanish  laws  forbid  marriage  to  such 
people,  but  in  this  country  we  let  the  Church 
attend  to  its  own  perverts,  and  thunder  as 
loud  excommunications  as  it  pleases,  but 
the  State  keeps  its  hands  off;  it  forbids 
neither     excommunication     nor     marriage. 
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Even  uow  a  pervert  priest  cau  marry  here, 
but  he  cannot  in  Porto  Rico  till  the  marriage 
laws  are  changed,  and  they  ought  to  be 
changed.  A  priest  or  nun  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed by  tlie  State  to  renounce  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  its  vows,  and  then  to  do  wliat 
any  other  citizen  can  lawfully  do.  Any- 
thing less  is  Spanish  tyranny,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  this  Americanism  has  not  yet  been 
learned  even  by  some  of  our  i)rogressive 
Catholics  of  Irish  descent. 


England  or  Russia  ? 

When  Lord  Charles  Beresford  made  his 
earnest  appeal  for  an  Anglo-American  al- 
liance in  Cliina  lie  spoke  to  a  not  altogether 
sympathetic  audience.  Americans  have  not 
in  the  past  been  much  enamored  of  Asia, 
and  even  the  cordial  feeling  for  England  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  make  them  eager  to  get 
involved  in  policies  which  they  felt  were 
alien  to  their  histoi-y.  Now  comes  Mr.  Vlad- 
imir Holmstrem  in  tlie  North  American  Re- 
view, with  a  still  more  impassioned  appeal 
for  America  to  unite  witli  Russia  in  impart- 
ing again  to  that  Eastern  Continent  the  light 
whicli  had  once  come  forth  from  it,  and  not 
to  tie  herself  up  with  tlie  selfish,  groveling, 
tyrannical,  all-absorbing  Britisher.  Having 
once  freed  herself  from  England's  leading 
strings,  she  should  now  completely  emanci- 
pate herself  from  English  influence. 

That  Mr.  Holmslri'iii,  whose  article  on 
Russian  Expansion  in  Asia  readers  of  The 
Independent  will  remember,  will  prove  so 
powerful  an  advocate  as  to  secure  for  Rus- 
sia what  America  was  loath  to  give  England 
is  not  probable.  America  has  every  reason 
to  be  on  curteous  terms  witli  Russia,  Imt  be- 
yond that  she  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
go.  No  nation  makes  a  complete  rolfe  face 
in  its  friendships,  an  dthe  ties  that  bind  us 
to  England  are  too  closely  interwoven  in  the 
whole  life  of  the  people,  even  more  than  in 
tue  policies  of  the  governments,  to  be  easily 
severed,  while  underneath  the  surface  there 
is  a  strong,  if  not  avowed,  repulsion  to  most 
of  what  is  generally  considered  distinctively 
Russian. 

Without,  however,  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  Asiatic   Russian 


is  an  integral  and  legitimate  element  in  the 
"  Et  Oriente  Lux."  which  he  takes  as  the 
motto  for  his  desired  alliance,  his  appeal,  fol- 
lowing on  Lord  Beresford's,  which  is  now 
supported  most  eloquently  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan  in  his  Fourth  of  July  address  at 
Ambassador  Choate's  dinner,  brings  out 
very  clearly  the  conviction  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  America,  whether  she  desires  it 
or  not,  must  be  a  strong  power  in  Asiatic 
politics.  Her  influence  must  be  thrown  in 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  lines  which  are 
striving  for  the  control  of  that  continent, 
and  if  she  fail  to  give  positive  indorssement 
of  one,  that  will  involve  practical  support  of 
the  other.  As  Cardinal  Vaughan  expressed 
it: 

"  You  no  longer,  if  1  may  speak  to  my  Amer- 
ican cousins,  you  no  longer  are  a  self-contained 
Power.  You  liave  come  forth  from  your  conti- 
nent, forced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  abroad.  You  stand  with  your 
foot  on  tlie  threshold  of  the  vast  continent  of 
Asia.  You  have  entered  into  the  comity  of  na- 
tions that  has  declared  itself  in  many  ways  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  future  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent.  Y'ou  will  never  be  able  to  withdraw 
the  influence  you  have,  and  it  will  be  greater  in 
the  future  tlian  ever  it  was  in  the  past.  It 
must  make  itself  felt  on  the  tremendous  popula- 
tion of  Asia,  which  is  waiting  for  the  advent  of 
true  Christian  civilization." 

It  is  true,  we  can  no  more  affirm  ourselves 
unconcerned  in  the  future  of  China  than  in 
that  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  true,  too,  that, 
as  we  have  been  foi'ced  to  concern  ourselves 
in  it.  so  we  shall  be  forced  to  a  choice  as  to 
the  influences  which  we  are  to  help,  in  sym- 
pathy with  which  we  are  to  work.  Shall  they 
be  Russian  or  English?  The  question  is  too 
large  a  one  for  answer  nt  once,  and  will  re- 
quire careful  examination.  It  is  fortunate 
that  so  able  an  exponent  of  the  Russian  idea 
as  Mr.  Holmstrem.  or  his  mentor,  Prince 
Ookhtemsky,  has  given  us  his  conception  of 
that  idea,  and  the  article  will  well  repay  care- 
ful reading.  The  almost  bitter  anti-English 
sentiment  is  not  surprising  and  will  not  mis- 
lead. It  is  rather  the  positive  element  to 
which  we  call  attention,  the  setting  forth  of 
Russia's  ideal.  That  is  indicated  in  the  ref- 
erence to  the  treatment  of  Finland,  whose 
method,  rather  than   its  essence,  the  writer 
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deprecates;  the  asscrtiou  that  "  the  Czar  is 
the  expressiou  of  the  national  idea  of  Rus- 
sia, and  therefore  the  enemy  of  the  Czar  is 
the  enemy  of  the  people,"  and  the  avowal 
that  "  we  (Russians)  seek  to  unite  in  spirit 
with  the  races  which  carry  in  tliem  the  seeds 
of  our  national  individ'uality." 

In  these  we  have  the  liey  to  the  whole  Rus- 
sian idea:  The  individual,  even  the  local 
community,  is  nothing;  the  State  is  every- 
thing. It  is  the  very  essence  of  centraliza- 
tion, the  very  opposite  of  democracy.  Con- 
trast with  it  the  English  occupation,  of 
Egypt,  where  the  individual  fellah  has  al- 
ready attained  a  degree  of  personal  inde- 
pendence undreamt  of  in  the  Russian  com- 
mune, or  the  development  of  India,  where 
Moslem  and  P.rahmiu  vie  with  each  other 
with  equal  opportunities  for  self-develop- 
nient,  and  native  Indian  congresses  are  held 
without  a  semblance  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Between  the  two 
there  is  no  doubt  which  America  will  prefer. 
Preference,  however,  is  not  always  choice. 
A  laisscz  faire  policy  on  our  part  may  I'esult 
in  fastening  upon  far  more  than  Manchuria 
the  system  that  is  throttling  Finland  and  the 
Caucasus.  There  is  no  need  to  take  up  arms 
or  form  alliances.  America  should,  however, 
be  true  to  herself  and  her  history,  and  stand 
close  by  England  in  her  desire,  not  for  con- 
quest, as  Mr.  Holmstrem  erroneously  af- 
firms, but  for  the  national  self-development 
of  China  along  the  Christian  lines  which 
both  nations  have  themselves  followed. 


The  Civil  Service  Rules. 

It  is  desirable,  as  we  said  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  all  possible  light  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  meaning,  purpose  and  effect  of  the  recent 
changes  in  the  civil  service  rules.  AVe  pub- 
lish this  week  an  article  in  which  Prof.  Jo- 
seph F.  Johnson  undertakes  to  show  that 
"  the  reformers  have  been  unjust  and  pre- 
mature in  their  criticisms."  At  the  begin- 
ning he  asserts  that  the  Commission  could 
not  maintain  eligible  lists  for  the  G,500  posi- 
tions in  the  War  Department  which  have 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tar:v,  and  leads  the  reader  to  infer  that  now 
for  the  first  time  the  registration  system  used 
in  the  Navy  Department,  where  it  has  been 


"  so  inactical  and  so  entirely  free  from  politi- 
cal influence,"  is  to  be  applied  in  the  War 
Department.  But  we  understand  that  the 
Navy  registration  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Commission  two  years  ago  for  the  employees 
of  the  Engineer  Department,  and  has  since 
been  in  successful  operation,  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  engineer  oflScers.  The  Navy 
regulations,  moreover,  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commission,  while  those  for  the 
War  Department  are  to  be  devised  by  Secre- 
tary Alger  and  enforced  by  him.  The  sys- 
tem under  such  control  may  or  may  not  be 
"  free  from  political  influence."  The  Profes- 
sor says  that  the  change  was  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission;  we  understand 
that  it  was  not. 

An  opinion  from  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  he  asserts,  practically 
compelled  the  exemption  of  Deputy  Collect- 
ors of  Internal  Revenue  from  the  competitive 
test.  Rut  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  did  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  deputies  had  been  included  unlawfully 
in  the  classified  service.  It  was  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  country,  which  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission.  If  deputies  who 
refused  to  submit  to  "any  examination 
whatever  "  have  recently  been  appointed,  the 
law  was  violated.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
violations  of  the  rules  have  repeatedly  been 
pointed  out  by  the  League.  They  seem  to 
have  been  condoned  by  the  exemption  of 
these  otOces.  We  are  informed  that  the  Pro- 
fessor is  in  error  when  he  says  that  most  of 
the  changes  made  by  the  recent  executive 
order  have  been  at  one  time  or  another  rec- 
ommended or  approved  by  the  Commission. 
The  fitness  of  an  applicant  for  the  office  of 
Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  it  is 
said,  must  now  be  proved  in  a  test  conducted 
by  the  Conj mission,  but  we  do  not  imder- 
stand  that  the  required  examination,  altho 
it  may  demonstrate  that  the  man  is  compe- 
tent, excludes  the  exercise  of  partisan  pref- 
erence by  the  appointing  officer  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  candidate.  As  to  the  exemption 
of  various  confidential  or  semi-confidential 
offices,  Te  have  already  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  a  reasonable  argument  in  favor  of  it 
can  be  made. 

Professor  Johnson  says  that  the  paragraph 
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in  the  order  which  permits  the  permanent  ap- 
pointment of  '■  all  persons  serving  under  tem- 
porary appointujonts "   is  not  applicable  to 
any  of  the  emergency  war  appointments.  But 
the  order,  as  we  have  quoted  it  above,  if  lit- 
erally construed,  covers  those  emergency  ap- 
pointments, which  Avere  described  as  tempo- 
raiy  in  the  acts  of  Congress  under  the  provi- 
sions of  which  they  were  made.     Under  the 
strict  letter  of  the  new  rule  such  appoint- 
ments can  be  made  permanent.    We  are  glad 
to  know,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied 
to  thom.     But  this  construction  of  the  rule 
is  rather  an  exercise  of  conservative  discre- 
tion than  an  acceptance  of  all  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rule  permits.    Our  contributor's 
explanation  of  the  effect  and  breadth  of  the 
new  provision  concerning  transfers  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  some  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar    with  the    transfer    regula- 
tions.   They  say  that  while  transfers  are  still 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
after  a  non-competitive  examination  where 
there  is  a  difference  in  grade,  a  rule  which 
thus  permits  a  transfer  from  a  low  position 
to  any  other  makes  it  possible  to  put  the 
higher  grades  on  a  practically  non-competi- 
tive basis.    The  power  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pears to  be  limited  to  a  determination  of  the 
mental  qualifications  of  the  applicant  for  the 
work  of  the  grade  he  seeks  to  enter.    The  ob- 
jection made  by  these  critics  is  that  by  this 
road  an  employee  placed  in  a  low  grade  by 
partisan  inrtuenco  and  without  competitive 
examination    may  rise  to  the  higher  classi- 
fied grades  if  he  can  show  that  his  mental 
equipment  and  oxpeiience  are  sufficient.    If 
the  new  rule  permits  an  evasion  of  any  of 
the  essential  principles  of  the  merit  system 
it  is  not  to  be  commended.     Professor  John- 
son's assertion  tliat  the  one-year  limit  (with 
respect  to  reinstalemcuts)   "  still  holds  with 
regard  to  persons  who  go  out  because  of  a 
reduction  of  force."   appears   to  be   contra- 
dicted by  the  text  of  the  new  rule,  which 
says  that  "  any  person  who  has  been  sep- 
arated from  the  service  by  reason  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  force   specifically  required   by   law. 
may    be    reinstated    without   regard    to    the 
length  of  time  he  or  she  has  been  separated 
from  the  service."    We  understand  that  the 
Commission  did  agree  to  the  exceptions  in 
the  Alaska  service  and  the  Indian  service. 


It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  these  exemp- 
tions were  fully  "  justified  by  the  facts."  A 
special  effort  should  have  been  made  in  the 
case  of  these  places  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  exceptional  situation  without  exclud- 
ing the  offices  from  the  operation  of  the 
rules.  Criticism  of  changes  affecting  admis- 
sion to  the  service  should  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  order,  as  Professor  Johnson 
says,  provides  new  and  needed  safeguards 
concerning  dismissal.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  spirit  in  which  the  changed  rules  shall 
be  used  by  appointing  officers.  The  effect  of 
some  of  the  changes  cannot  be  foreseen.  The 
elaborate  statement  prepared  by  the  Nation- 
al Civil  Service  Reform  League,  which  at 
this  writing  has  not  been  given  to  the  public, 
will  throw  additional  light  upon  the  whole 
question 


Parks  and  Forest  Reserves. 

The  property  offered  for  sale  in  Ireland, 
and  known  as  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  is  the 
Muckross  domain  and  covers  over  twenty 
square  miles.  It  includes  Muckross  Abbey, 
Tore  Waterfall.  O'Sullivan's  Cascade,  Col- 
leen Bawn  Rocks.  Lord  Brandon's  Cottage 
and  Purple  Mountain.  It  ought  to  form  an 
Irish  public  park,  and  if  it  were  purchased 
by  some  English  nobleman  or  American  mil- 
lionaire, as  hns  been  threatened,  the  new 
oAvner  woxild  have  the  right  to  shut  out  the 
public,  just  as  the  Giant's  Causeway  has 
been  privately  purchased,  and  now  no  one 
can  visit  it  without  paying  toll.  There  is  in 
England  a  National  Trust  for  Places  of  His- 
toric Interest  and  Natural  Beauty— a  long 
name  for  a  beneficial  trust— presided  over  by 
a  duke,  and  composed  of  earls,  marquises, 
lord  mayors  and  bishops,  whose  business  it 
is  to  try  to  prevent  desecration  or  destruc- 
tion of  such  places,  and  this  trust  is  begin- 
ning to  talk  about  the  matter,  and  we  presume 
that  it  is  its  activity  that  led  to  questions  in 
Parliament  the  other  day.  when  one  niember 
of  the  Government  replied  that  he  presumed 
the  jiurchase  with  public  funds  would  be  a 
good  investment.  And  yet  such  purchase  has 
been  refused. 

The  Herbert  family,  which  has  owned  this 
domain  for  generations,  is  now  disappearing 
fnun   the  scene.     That  family   has  felt  it  a 
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hereditary  duty  to  extend  to  the  public  the 
facilities  for  enjoying  the  scenery,  but,  with 
the  present  depression  in  agricultural  prop- 
erty, unless  some  millionaire  should  buy  it 
the  probability  is  that  it  would  be  broken  up 
into  lots  and  hundreds  of  little  villas  would 
be  built,  and  the  historic  Lakes  of  Killarney 
AA'ould  practically  cease  to  exist.  As  James 
Bryce,  M.P.,  has  said,  to  take  out  of  Killar- 
ney this  Muckross  domain  would  be  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  charm  and  beauty  of  the 
lakes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how,  in  the  dis- 
cussion  of  this  matter,  America  is  made  their 
example.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
have  created  a  park  about  Niagara  Falls, 
and  this  country  has  its  Yellowstone  and  its 
Yosemite  parks,  as  New  York  has  its  Adi- 
rondacks.  Indeed,  England  has  its  play- 
ground in  the  New  Forest,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  Ireland  should  have  its  playground 
in  Killarney.  Americans  have  an  interest  in 
this  subject,  for  hundreds  of  them  visit  the 
lakes,  and  a  multitude  of  our  people  were 
Irishmen.  If  neither  the  British  Govern- 
ment nor  any  wealthy  public-spirited  Briton 
comes  forward  to  give  these  thirteen  thou- 
sand acres  to  the  public,  we  hope  our  own 
Tammany  maj'  do  it. 

But  this  reminds  us  that  there  are  other 
regions  of  great  natural  beauty  in  this  coun- 
try that  ought  to  be  made  public  domain  be- 
fore the  timber  is  all  destroyed.  We  regret- 
ted the  revocation  of  an  order  creating  cer- 
tain forest  reserves  in  the  Western  moun- 
tains. Is  it  not  time  that  these  reserves  be 
established? 


AjXY  one  who  reviews  the  history  of  re- 
cent strikes  must  be  impressed  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  authorities  in  several  instances  to 
preserve  order,  suppress  riots,  and  prevent 
bloodshed.  Thus,  in  Cleveland,  a  city  where 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  government 
strong  enough  to  enforce  the  laws,  many 
streets  were  given  over  for  several  days  in 
succession  to  parties  of  rioters  who  attacked, 
commonly  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  not  only  the  non-union  men  em- 
plo.ved  by  the  street  railway  company,  but 
also  the  few  passengers  in  the  cars.  The 
I)olice  were  either  in  sympathy  with  the  mob 
or  too  few  and   weal;  to  restrain  the  disor- 


derly and  protect  peaceful  citizens.  Very 
few  of  the  striking  workmen,  it  is  said,  took 
part  in  the  destruction  of  property  and  the 
murderous  attacks  upon  motormen  and  pas- 
sengers. A  large  majority  of  the  offenders 
were  citizens  who  had  not  been  employed  by 
the  railway  company.  The  failure  to  pre- 
serve order  or  to  hold  the  guilty  for  punish- 
ment w'as  highly  discreditable  to  the  city's 
governing  officers.  In  the  vicinity  of  certain 
coal  mines  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  there  has 
been  for  some  time  what  is  practically  a 
state  of  war.  Parties  of  non-union  miners 
have  been  fired  upon  from  ambush  by  com- 
panies of  armed  strikers,  and  in  I'etaliation 
for  murder  thus  committed  have  driven  the 
strikers  from  their  homes  and  burned  their 
houses.  Railway  trains  carrying  workmen 
have  been  attacked  by  large  parties  of  armed 
men,  who  have  killed  passengers.  We  do 
not  hear  of  arrests  and  attempts  to  bring 
the  guilty  to  justice.  These  continuous  riots 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  counties  and  the 
States  in  which  they  occur.  For  those  in  Il- 
linois Governor  Tanner  may  fairly  be  held 
responsible  because  he  fomented  and  abetted 
them  by  his  utterances  and  policy.  This 
question  of  preserving  order  may  and  should 
be  considered  wholly  apart  from  the  merits 
of  any  labor  controversy.  Those  States  and 
cities  which  do  not  suppress  riots,  disperse 
mobs,  protect  the  peaceful  and  punish  the 
guilty  are  inviting  disorder  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  which  they  have  permitted. 


The  American  sympathizers  with  the 
Aguinaldo  insurrectionists  are  to  be  pitied 
in  these  days  when  their  assertions  are  be- 
ing so  frequently  contradicted  from  quar- 
ters that  command  absolute  faith.  The  re- 
ports of  horrible  massacres  of  prisoners  and 
burning  of  towns  have  been  quite  disproved 
bj'  Professor  Worcester  and  others,  and  now 
Ave  are  actually  refuting  the  charges  of  op- 
pression by  giving  home  rule  to  the  natives 
of  the  islands  just  as  fast  as  the  territory 
is  pacified.  The  other  day  we  learned  that 
in  towns  in  Luzon  cleared  by  our  troops 
the  election  of  native  local  officers  had  been 
secured;  and  now  comes  the  formal  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  order 
of  the  President,  that  almost  everywhere 
in  the  islands  south  of  Luzon  the  conditions 
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have  beeti  t'ound  by  President  Scliurmau 
to  be  extremely  gratifying,  and  the  people 
are  ready  to  transfer  their  allegiance  and 
accept  the  American  authority.  Accord- 
ingly General  Bates  goes  to  the  Island  of 
Negros  and  the  Sulu  Islands  to  recognize 
and  maintain  the  native  government  there. 
It  is  not  oppression,  but  free  govern- 
ment, self-government,  that  we  give  these 
people.  To  prophesy  the  contrary  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  wiclced  slander  on  the  tem- 
per and  purpose  of  the  American  people. 


The  Georgia  atrocities  will  long  be  in- 
famous. The  story  of  that  six  weeks,  in 
which  twelve  colored  men  were  lynched 
in  one  neighborhood,  culminating  in  the 
torture  and  hanging  of  the  Rev.  Elijah 
Striclvland  and  the  burning  of  Samuel  Hose, 
is  told  in  a  little  pamphlet  prepared  in  be- 
half of  the  colored  citizens  of  Chicago-  by 
Ida  Wells  Bax'net,  who  was  herself  driven 
out  of  Memphis  several  years  ago  for  print- 
ing a  paper  which  contained  things  some 
white  people  did  not  like.  This  pamphlet 
contains  hardly  anything  more  than  the 
story  as  told  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
then  by  a  Chicago  detective  sent  to  the 
place  to  gatlier  the  facts.  He  reports  that 
nobody  made  any  secret  of  what  was  done, 
or  of  those  who  took  part.  He  says  that  of 
the  twelve  only  one,  Samuel  Hose,  was  even 
accused  of  rape,  that  he  killed  his  employer 
in  a  quarrel  over  wages,  and  that  the  story 
of  his  subsequent  attack  on  his  employer's 
wife  was  a  pure  invention  which  served  its 
purpose  to  inflame  the  people.  No  one  that 
knew  Elijah  Strickland  believes  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  Hose's  crime.  The  nine 
men  shot  previously,  of  whom  five  died,  had 
been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  set 
fire  to  houses  or  barns.  They  wei'e  respect- 
able, hard-working  men  who  declared  they 
could  prove  their  innocence.  An  armed 
mob  went  to  the  warehouse  where  they  were 
chained  together,  fired  three  volleys  at  them, 
and  left,  supposing  them  all  dead.  Their 
families  wore  ordered  to  leave,  and  five 
widows  and  seventeen  fatherless  children 
were  driven  away;  and  nothing  was  done  to 
anybody  for  it.    The  detective  says: 

"  I  saw  no  one  who  thought  much  about  the 
mntter.     The  nocroos  worn  dpad.  nnd  wliilo  they 


(lid  not  kuow  whether  they  were  guilty  or  not, 
it  was  plain  that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it. 
And  so  the  matter  ended.  With  these  facts  I 
made  my  way  home,  thorouglily  convinced  that 
a  negro's  life  is  a  very  cheap  thing  in  Georgia." 

So  "  nothing  could  be  done  about  it."  "  So 
the  matter  ended."  And  yet  there  is  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  in  Georgia, 
and  a  Governor  who  bears  an  honored  name, 
and  Atlanta  entertains  national  Sunday- 
school  conventions. 


Emperoe  William  has  made  another  ef- 
fort to  come  into  pleasanter  relations  with 
France,  and  at  last  appears  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  down  the  frigidity  with 
which  previous  advances  have  been  met. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Bergen,  Norway,  he  vis- 
ited the  French  training  ship  "  Iphigenie," 
which  happened  (?j  to  be  there,  was  greeted 
most  cordially,  saw  the.  German  flag  at  the 
masthead,  sent  a  profusely  polite  message 
to  President  Loubet  and  received  in  return 
an  expression  of  the  deep  impression  that 
his  imperial  curtesy  had  made,  especially 
certain  well  turned  phrases  in  regard  to  the 
French  navy.  Naturally  the  incident  has 
created  a  good  deal  of  talk.  Some  try  to 
make  out  that  it  is  simply  a  preliminary  to 
tne  Emperor's  desired  visit  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position next  year.  Others  regard  it  as  a 
quietus  to  the  reports  as  to  the  relation  of 
Germany  to  the  Dreyfus  matter.  A  few. 
and  among  them  a  prominent  Russian  jour- 
nal, take  it  as  a  serious  effort  to  detach 
France  from  Russia  and  secure  her  neutral- 
ity in  regard  to  Germany's  plans  in  Turkey 
and  China.  In  all  probability  there  is  basis 
lor  all  interpretations.  Emperor  William 
li,  like  Czar  Nicholas  II,  is  essentially  a 
peace  lover— 1".  c,  he  wants  to  be  let  alone 
to  carry  out  his  ideas.  He  wants  to  extend 
German  influence  in  Asia,  and  finds  him- 
self confronted  by  Russia,  one  neighbor, 
supported  by  France,  another  neighbor. 
Russia,  he  knows,  is  indomitable.  France, 
ever  since  ISTO  has  been  implacable.  If  he 
can  soothe  her  perturbed  sensibilities,  so 
much  the  better.  France,  too.  appears  to  be 
realizing  that  the  Russian  alliance  is  a 
rather  one-sided  affair,  and  that  the  re- 
vanche is,  on  the  whole,  bad  politics.  A 
well-timed,  nicely  conducted  act  of  curtesy 
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Las  probably  done  more  to  allay  bard  feel- 
ing and  remove  obstacles  tg  cordial  relations 
than  any  number  of  diplomatic  notes  would 
have  done.  Emperor  William  has  set  a  good 
example  for  some  of  his  fellow  rulers. 


The  most  anomalous  circumstance  about 
our  new  possessions  is  that  nobody  can  yet 
tell  wliat  their  relation  is  to  the  Government. 
Are  they  a  part  of  the  United  States,  or  do 
thej'  merely  hclong  to  the  United  States?  The 
latter  seems  to  be  the  theory  under  which 
we  are  governing  them.  Until  the  ,peace 
treaty  was  siguetl,  \\q  held  them,  of  course, 
as  foreign  territory  under  the  rights  of  war, 
but  since  that  time  they  certainly  belong  to 
our  nation  by  all  rights  of  international  law 
and  of  justice,  except  as  a  few  men  of  pe- 
culiar views  still  try  to  discuss  it  in  the  court 
of  ethics;  but  the  question  recurs.  Are  they 
a  part  of  our  nation?  If  so,  why  should 
Porto  Rico  be  sufl'ering  from  the  enforce- 
ment against  her  of  our  tariff  laws?  There 
was  a  time  when  she  had  free  trade  with 
Spain  and  could  find  there  an  untaxed  mar- 
ket for  her  sugar.  Now  that  market  is  cut 
off  and  the  American  market  is  not  opened, 
wliile  by  a  special  convention  the  Ilawaiians 
are  allowed  free  entry  for  their  sugar  and 
are  growing  rich.  If  Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of 
the  United  States  it  ought  not  to  be  shut  out 
from  us  by  custom  houses  any  more  than  is 
Long  Island.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Con- 
gress, wiien  it  meets,  will  settle  this  matter 
speedily  to  the  advantage  of  the  suffering 
people,  and,  we  believe,  equally  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  continental  part  of  the  United 
States. 


The  failure  of  the  project  for  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  the  street  railways  in  De- 
troit by  the  city  is  to  be  regretted.  No  one 
proposed  that  tlie  corporation  which  now 
holds  the  franchise  should  be  robbed.  It 
was  genei'ally  understood  that  the  control- 
ling OAAmers  of  the  property  Avere  willing  to 
meet  the  purchasing  commission  in  amicable 
negotiations  for  the  projected  transfer,  and 
at  last  accounts  they  had  practically  reached 
an  agreement  Avith  the  commission  as  to  the 
price  and  the  securitj'  for  payment  of  it. 
A  majority  of  the  voters  in  Detroit  were  in 
favor  of  the  undertaking.    Tlie  experiment 


would  have  been  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  one.  It  will  be  tried 
in  Detroit  or  some  other  American  city 
before  many  years  pass.  The  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  shows, 
however,  that  the  Constitution  of  Michigan 
must  be  amended  before  any  city  in  that 
State  can  own  and  operate  its  street 
railways.  The  court's  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  required  such  a 
decision  to  be  made  may  direct  the  attention 
of  the  advocates  of  municipal  ownership  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  street  railways 
the  extension  of  municipal  trolley  systems 
into  adjoining  towns  and  beyond  a  city's 
boundaries  presents  an  obstacle  which  is  not 
easily  overcome.  A  trolley  system  cannot 
be  operated  successfully  by  a  municipality 
if  the  city  can  own  only  those  parts  of  it 
which  lie  Avithin  the  boundaries.  For  sim- 
ilar reasons  a  State  might  be  unable  to  op- 
erate a  steam  railway  line  extending  from 
its  territory  iuto  that  of  another  State,  as 
the  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  (on 
Avhich  Massachusetts  has  an  option)  extends 
into  NeAv  York.  No  such  obstacle,  however, 
would  prevent  the  United  States  from  own- 
ing and  operating  the  railways  of  the  nation. 


The  pressure  of  applicants  for  commis- 
sions in  the  ten  neA\'  regiments  of  volunteers 
has  not  swerA'ed  the  President  from  his  pur- 
pose to  select  A'eterans  Avho  liaA^e  distin- 
guished themselves  in  active  service  or 
shoAvn  clearly  in  other  Avays  that  they  are 
well  qualified  to  command  soldiers.  More 
than  10,000  applications,  it  is  said,  have  al- 
ready been  receiA-ed.  The  President's  policy 
is  noAv  a  matter  of  official  record,  for  the  or- 
der concerning  the  enlistment  of  volunteers 
says-  that  "  applicants  for  commissions,  offi- 
cers of  the  regular  army  excepted,  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
as  to  age,  moral,  mental,  and  physical  fit- 
ness, and  must  have  had  service  during  the 
Spanish-American  war."  The  eight  officers 
Avho  have  been  chosen  to  command  regi- 
ments are  noAV  majors  or  captains  in  the 
regular  army,  and  all  of  them  have  records 
of  distinguished  service.  Six  are  graduates 
of  West  Point.  One  of  the  new  colonels  is 
Major  KobbS,  who  has  repeatedly  been  com- 
mended for    gallantry    in    the    Philippines. 
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Another  is  Major  Rice,  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  who  took  commaud  of  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  in  Porto  Rico  after  the  chief 
officers  of  that  regiment  had  left  it  for  the 
good  of  tlie  service.  Five  of  the  seven  new 
majors  recently  appointed  are  West  Point 
men,  and  all  of  them  have  been  officially 
commended  for  their  work  in  the  Philippines 
or  at  Santiago,  where  two  suffered  from 
Spanish  bullets.  There  is  a  long  list  of  sur- 
geons and  assistant  surgeons,  every  one  of 
whom  served  in  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
new  volunteers  will  be  in  good  hands.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the  selection  of 
these  comma'nders  of  the  successful  exercise 
of  political  or  social  influence.  The  Presi- 
dent's earnest  desire  has  been  not  only  to 
make  the  new  regiments  effective  and  to 
give  the  men  such  commanders  as  American 
soldiers  ought  always  to  h.ave,  but  also  to 
encourage  the  entire  army  by  showing  that 
merit  can  rely  upon  its  just  reward. 


....  One  of  the  Caunon  family,  in  Utah, 
has  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  unlaw- 
ful cohabitation,  which  means,  in  Utah 
phraseology,  living  in  polygamy.  The  evi- 
dence comes  from  the  birth  of  a,  fourth 
wife's  child.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  old  polygamists  in 
Utah  who  still  keep  up  their  plural  mar- 
riage life,  altho  the  number  is  constantly 
decx'easing  by  death.  We  do  not  refuse  to 
believe  that  some  new  plural  marriages 
may  have  taken  place,  altho  they  are  prob- 
ably few,  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Cannon's 
more  distinguished  brother  is  careful  not 
to  defend  his  course  in  the  case.  Whatever 
leniency  may  be  shown  to  the  old  polyg- 
amists, it  is  the  duty  of  the  decent  peo- 
ple of  Utah  to  see  that  all  available  law  is 
applied  to  pimish  those  who  now  enter  iulo 
polygamous  relations.  A\o  wnni  to  free  tli(> 
oountry  of  the  st.nin  of  polygnniy  ;nid  lynch 
mgs. 

.  . .  .We  would  have  liked  to  see  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  win  once  more  in  the  international 
chess  match,  but  Dr.  Lasker's  veteran  prow- 
ess carries  the  first  prize  to  Clermany.  M 
Henley,  altho  the  Canadians  were  beaten, 
the  American.  Tlowell    a  Cambridge  student. 


however— easily  won  the  Diamond  Sculls. 
Here  the  champion  golf  honors  have  gone 
to  an  American  who  had  not  played  as  a 
British  schoolboy,  and  we  may  say  that  the 
new  game  is  now  fairly  annexed.  The 
spirit  which  makes  some  people  eager  to 
win  at  games  is  the  same  as  makes  otliers 
ambitious  in  more  serious  business,  and  is 
evidence  of  a  genei'ous  nature  iu  the  peo- 
ple. The  Greeks  were  the  greatest  players 
of  games  ever  kuown  before  the  British, 
and  the  greatest  producers  of  genius.  So 
all  welcome  the  coming  match  between  the 
"  Columbia  "  and  the  "  Shamrock." 

....Those  who  would  have  it  that  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  is  scheming  to  be  nomin- 
ated in  1900  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  may  as  Avell  understand  that  any 
ambition  he  has  that  way  is  suspended  un- 
til the  election  of  1904.  When  he  says  that 
he  will  support  President  McKinley's  renom- 
ination,  and  that  all  good  Republicans  should 
do  the  same,  he  is  to  be  believed  honest  in 
saying  so,  for  he  has  earned  his  brevet  for 
truthfulness.  His  late  visit  to  Washington 
at  the  President's  invitation  probably  had 
no  political  meaning,  and  no  meaning 
further  than  that  the  President  wanted  to 
consult  him  about  the  appointments  for  the 
new  regiments.  He  is  the  kind  of  man 
whom  we  would  have  the  President  consult. 

....  Here  arc  a  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
Philippines  volunteei'ing  for  the  regiments 
to  be  first  organized  there  and  then  filled  by 
recruits  here.  They  are  from  the  volunteer 
regiments  being  sent  home,  and  get  a  fur- 
lough and  come  home  for  a  visit  while  these 
regiments  are  being  recruited.  This  is  the 
first  official  answer  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves to  the  current  slanders  about  them. 

....We  do  not  for  a  moment  fear  that 
Secretary  Hitchcock  will  allow  leases  of  oil 
or  mineral  lands  belonging  to  the  Delaware 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  Indians,  but  it  is  well  that 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  is  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Interior  Department  to  the 
subject  so  that  no  injustice  may  bo  inad- 
vertently done. 
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International  Christian  Endeavor 

Convention. 

By  Teunis  S.    Hamlin,   D.D. 

The  j^reat  external  features  of  these  gath- 
erings have  been  so  often  described  and  wit- 
nessed by  so  many  people  that  they  are  well 
known.  The  general  decoration  of  the  con- 
vention city  with  the  convention  colors— this 
year  red  and  white— in  flags,  streamers  and 
electric  lights;  the  prevalence  of  badges,  of 
convention,  State,  district  union  and  local  so- 
ciety; the  crowds  on  the  street  cars  singing 
hymns;  the  open-hearted  hospitality  of  the 
citizens;  the  two  great  tentfe  surrounded  by 
many  smaller  ones,  for  refreshments,  hos- 
pital purposes,  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
every  sort;  these  things  have  been  repeated 
year  after  year  with  substantially  the  same 
efficiency  and  success.  Each  committee  of 
arrangements  amiably  desires  to  outdo  its 
predecessor,  Avith  the  happy  result  of  all 
doing  well.  Certainly  the  foresight,  indus- 
try, carefulness  and  patience  of  the  Detroit 
committee  could  not  be  surpassed. 

And  this  suggests  the  first  comment  that 
should  be  made  upon  the  essential  nature 
and  results  of  this  convention.  Christian 
Endwivor  is  interdenominational.  Some 
forty  churches  have  welcomed  it,  and  found 
it  effective.  This  city  has  been  rather  the 
strategic  point  for  the  Westminster  League 
in  Presbyterian  churches.  The  Baptist 
Young  People's  Union  and  the  Ep worth 
League  are  strong.  But  these  societies  have 
co-operated  most  heartily  in  preparations  for 
this  convention,  working  side  by  side  with 
Christian  Endeavorers  with  no  least  sugges- 
tion of  reluctance,  jealousy  or  rivalry.  Our 
interdenominational  fellowship  is  bus 
shown  to  be  more  than  platform  talk  or  the 
applause  of  a  crowd;  it  is  a  solid,  practical 
fact. 

The  attendance  at  these  conventions 
reached  high-water  mark  at  New  York  in 
1893  and  Boston  in  18!)5.  These  are  centers 
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of  vast  populations,  and  multitudes  came 
from  the  immediate  vicinities.  Before  the 
New  York  convention  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  hotels  of  the  city  or  the  railroads 
centering  there  believe  that  the  estimates  of 
attendance  were  not  ludicrously  exaggerat- 
ed. The  actual  numbers  present  fairly 
amazed  the  city.  About  the  same  thing  was 
true  in  Boston.  Since  1895  the  tendency  of 
the  press  has  been  to  very  largely  overesti- 
mate in  advance  the  expected  attendance. 
So  wild  guesses  have  been  heard  and  printed 
here  of  sixty  or  sixty-five  thousand;  tho  no 
one  in  authority  has  given  out  any  figures. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  now  just  how  many 
have  been  in  attendance.  A  lai'ge  proportion 
of  delegates  do  not  register.  Members  of  local 
societies  cannot  be  distinguished  from  dele- 
gates. But  the  convention  has  been  quite 
large  enough.  The  tents  seat  eight  or  nine 
thousand  each,  and  both  have  been  packed 
to  overflowing,  with  hundreds  standing, out- 
side, at  all  the  great  morning  and  evening 
meetings.  These  tents  prove  to  be  excellent 
auditoriums,  and  any  speaker  with  a  good 
voice  and  with  reasonable  skill  and  vigor  in 
using  it  can  be  readily  heard  by  all. 

This  convention  is  far  more  than  a  vast 
gathering  of  people,  with  devotions  and 
speeches.  It  is  a  great  institution,  planted 
here  for  six  days.  The  tent  meetings  are  no 
doubt  the  most  striking  features.  But  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  are  the  most  effective. 
Every  morning  at  8.15  there  has  been  the 
"  Daily  Quiet  Hour,"  so  attractive  that  it 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  great  armory 
hall  to  Tent  Endeavor.  Every  noon  there 
have  been  evangelistic  services  at  public 
squares,  wharves,  factories,  etc.  Each  aftei'- 
noon  there  has  been  a  Bible  Study  Hour. 
There  have  been  conferences  for  pastors,  and 
for  all  sorts  of  workers  along  special  lines. 
On  ail  these  occasions  experts  have  spoken. 
We  have  had  a  condensed  university  educa- 
tion within  six  days. 

We  have  also  had  fine  practical  training  in 
cosmopolitanism.  It  is  customary  to  assign 
the  State,  territorial  and  provincial  delega- 
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tlons  a  headquartoi's  at  some  church,  where 
they  register,  receive  their  badges,  programs, 
are  met  ana  welcomed  and  assigned  to  their 
places  of  entertainment.  Much  skill  is 
shown  in  so  placing  the  delegations  as  ta 
bring  remote  places  together,  and  so  secure 
new  and  valuable  acquaintanceship.  For  ex- 
ample, New  Yoric,  North  Carolina  and  Okla- 
homa are  at  one  church;  Connecticut,  Oregon 
and  Virginia  at  another;  Texas,  New  Jersey 
and  Nevada  at  another.  How  much  this 
must  do  to  breal<  down  narrow,  sectional 
prejudices,  and  to  cultivate  a  broad,  generous 
and  cosmopolitan  spirit  ! 

There  have  been  many  great  addresses  at 
this  convention,  on  great  themes;  so  many 
and  so  great  that  the  report  when  published 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  religious  and 
sociological  and  practical  knowledge.  But 
a  more  valuable  feature  is  the  spiritual  pow- 
er of  the  convention.  Not  emotional  power; 
the  crowds  have  been  quite  undemonstrative, 
sometimes  even  unresponsive;  but  the  deep 
quiet  attention  to  the  most  solemn  things. 
A  novel  feature  has  been  the  introduction 
into  each  great  tent  meeting,  between  ad- 
dresses, of  ten  minutes  of  "quiet  meditation 
and  prayer."  With  eight  or  nine  thousands 
sitting;  with  hundreds  standing  around  the 
outside  of  the  tent;  with  ushers,  hospital  at- 
tendants and  others  standing  in  the  aisles; 
it  seemed  a  hazardous  experiment  to  pass 
from  an  eloquent  and  applauded  speech  im- 
mediately to  silent  prayer.  But  no  congrega- 
tion in  the  most  stately  church  or  at  the 
Lord's  table  was  ever  more  completely  de- 
corous and  reverent.  Not  a  rustle  could  be 
heard.  Hardly  a  face  moved.  The  least 
sensitive  person  could  but  feel  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

This  was  powerfullj'  aided,  no  doubt,  by 
the  character  of  the  music  at  this  convention. 
Christian  Endeavor  music  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  of  an  inferior  order.  We  have  sung  al- 
most exclusively  the  so-called  "  Gospel 
Hymns,"  and  the  light,  if  catchy,  tunes  that 
are  set  to  them.  This  year,  without  aban- 
doning those  hymns  and  tunes,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  elevate  the  standard.  The  spe- 
cial convention  hymn  is  the  great  poem  of 
Heber, 

"  The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 
A  kingly  crown  to  gain." 


Tunes  like  "  Nicaca,"  "  Aurelia,"  "  Italian 
Hymn,"  "  St.  Agnes  "  and  •  Old  Hundred  " 
have  had  a  large  place  and  use.  The  vast 
choir  has  rendered  a  number  of  the  best  an- 
thems very  creditably.  And  the  inspiring, 
uplifting  music  has  been  a  notable  feature 
of  these  six  days. 

Increasingly  each  year  the  "  denomination- 
al conferences  "  are  a  feature  of  the.se  con- 
ventions. Those  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions this  year  have  filled  and  overflowed 
the  largest  church(>s  and  have  been  marked 
by  great  enthusiasm.  They  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  i-elation  of  Christian 
Endeavor  to  the  denomination;  to  exploit  dis- 
tinctive and  other  missionary  work;  and  to 
indulge  in  an  honest  denominational  pride 
and  self-glorification  !  The  attendants,  how- 
ever, are  too  much  in  earnest  for  any  self- 
flatterj-;  they  are  here  to  get  instruction  and 
enthusiasm;  and  about  nothing  do  they  more 
cordially  welcome  both  than  about  their  own 
church  life  and  work. 

The  keynotes  of  the  convention  were 
struck  in  the  phrases  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary and  the  President  in  their  annual  re- 
ports; the  former  saying  over  and  over, 
"  Christian  Endeavor  lives;  "  the  latter  tak- 
ing as  his  motto  the  revised  reading  of  the 
statement  about  David,  "  Goiug  and  Grow- 
ing." Figures  were  given  to  abundantly  con- 
firm the  application  of  these  phrases  to  the 
society,  and  to  encourage  any  faint-hearted 
friends  of  the  cause.  Both  these  addresses 
were  of  a  very  high  order  in  both  substance 
and  delivery. 

Tlie  trustees  of  the  United  Society  were 
until  a  year  ago  chosen  to  represent  the  de- 
nominations having  Christian  Endeavor  or- 
ganizations. Now  each  State,  territorial  and 
provincial  president  is  an  ex-officio  trustee. 
This  gives  at  present  a  board  of  one  hundred 
and  four  men.  They  assume  no  control  over 
local  societies  or  unions,  but  only  give  coun- 
sel when  asked,  and  furnish  information  and 
aid  in  local  work.  They  adhere  closely  to 
the  i)riinal  and  fundamental  principle  that 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  for  the 
church  within  wliich  it  exists,  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  and  to  which  only  it  is  responsible 
under  God.  They,  however,  must  recognize 
the  fact  that,  with  over  three  and  a  half  mil- 
Uons  of  members,  in  all  lands.  Christian  En- 
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deavor  has  come  to  have  an  enormous  moral 
power.  They  do  their  best  to  use  this  power 
wisely  and  to  guard  it  against  abuse  by  self- 
seeking  men  and  women.  They  admit  no 
resolutions  to  be  voted  on  by  the  conven- 
tions; but  sometimes  pass  minutes  express- 
ive of  their  own  sentiments,  which  are  read 
to  the  conventions  for  information.  Such 
Avas  the  following  very  brief  statement, 
whose  reading  in  both  the  great  tents  was 
followed  by  very  enthusiastic  applause: 

"  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United  Socie» 
ty  of  Christian  Endeavor,  speaking  in  behalf 
of  three  and  one-half  millions  of  Americans, 
solemnly  declar  their  conviction  that  the  seat- 
ing of  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  of  Utah,  as  repre- 
sentative at  large  from  that  State  in  the  5Gth 
Congress,  would  be,  and  would  be  generally  un- 
derstood to  be,  a  condonation  of  the  crime  of 
polygamy ;  a  blow  at  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage relation,  and  a  peril  to  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  the  family,  upon  which  our  civil  and 
religious  institutions  so  largely  rest.  We 
therefore  confidently  call  upon  our  representa- 
tives in  the  National  Congress  to  rise  above  all 
partisan  and  sectarian  and  personal  considera- 
tions ;  and  in  defense  of  our  reputation  and 
character  as  a  law-abiding  people,  to  deny  Mr. 
Roberts  a  seat  among  our  national  lawmakers." 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


The  last  issue  of  The  Vhrlstiun  and 
Missionary  Alliance  contains  a  very  bitter 
attack  on  the  Rev.  Emilio  Olsson,  for  two 
years  superintendent  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can mission  of  the  Alliance,  making  him 
ehiefly  responsible  for  the  statements  that 
have  been  published  in  regard  to  the  Al- 
liance. So  far  as  The  Independent  is  con- 
cerned It  is  proper  to  say  again  that  Mr. 
Olsson  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  our  state- 
ments, which  were  based  upon  other  infor- 
mation. The  attack,  however,  we  consider 
wholly    unjustifiable. 

. . .  .Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who 
died  last  week  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  especially 
known  through  his  intimacy  with  General 
and  President  Grant  and  his  pastorate  of 
the  Metropolitan  Church  in  Washington, 
at  which  President  Grant  and  many  high 
Govei'nment   officials   were   regular   attend- 


ants. He  Wfis  also  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate  during  three  Congresses,  and 
was  appointed  by  President  Grant  inspector 
of  United  States  consulates,  making  in  that 
capacity  a  tour  of  the  world.  He  was 
elected  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Church  in 
188S. 

....  A  question  being  asked  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  with  regard  to  the  relation 
of  the  missionary  societies,  particularly  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  especially 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  to  the  German  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  it  was  I'eplied  that  there 
would  be  the  utmost  parity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  religious  missions,  including  the 
Jesuits.  Count  von  Bulow,  however,  in- 
dorsed declarations  made  in  the  Reichstag 
in  1889,  according  to  which  Germany  de- 
sired to  see  German  missionaries  subject  to- 
German  ecclesiastical  control  at  work  ia 
the  German  colonies.  Whether  this  would 
have  special  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Board  in  the  Caroline  Islands  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

. . .  .The  Northfield  conferences  are  in  full 
session.  This  past  week  the  students  had 
their  gathering,  and  there  were  accounts 
of  student  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Among  the  prominent  speakers 
were  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  Scandinavian  As- 
sociations; Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  Com- 
mander A.  V.  W'adhams,  on  "  Missions  from 
the  Standpoint  of  a  Naval  Officer;  "  Dean 
Hodges,  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
on  "  The  Call  to  the  Ministry  School;  "  Pres- 
ident Faunce,  of  Brown,  on  "  Theism  and 
Christianity,"  and  others  prominent  in  the 
work.  The  latter  half  of  this  month  comes 
the  W^oman's  Conference  and  the  first  part 
of  August  the  AVorkers'  Conference. 

The    clerical    tithe    bill    in    England 

does  not  meet  with  the  most  cordial  in- 
dorsement, even  of  the  Church  of  England 
papers.  The  Chmrdian,  for  example,  says 
that,  however  unjustly,  it  will  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  fresh  endowment  of  the 
Church"  and  would  be  certain  to  land  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  general  discussion 
on  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  then  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  some  persons  who 
have   examined   the   question   consider   the 
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rating  of  clerical  tithes  as  au  illegal  imposi- 
tion, and  urges  that  a  test  case  be  made,  ar- 
rangements being  secured  so  that  it  shall  go 
to  the  highest  court  at  once.    It  adds: 

"  If  the  ilk'gality  of  the  whole  impost  were 
affirmed  tlic  relief  would  lie  immeasurably 
greater  than  would  be  likely  to  be  received  from 
the  most  friendly  government." 

....Both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany  have  adopted  the 
method  of  organizing  I^abor  Unions  under 
churchly  influences,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  unchnrchly  propaganda  of  the  Social 
De.'uoerats,  and  have  been  eminently 
successful.  The  Catholics  began  the  move- 
ment, but  were  soon  followed  by  the  Protes- 
tants. A  general  convention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  latter  recently  met  in  an- 
nual convention  in  Altona,  and  from  the 
report  of  the  indefatigable  Pastor  Lie. 
Weber,  of  Gladbach.  it  appears  that  there 
are  359  such  associations  in  the  Empire,  with 
a  membership  of  79,000  workingmen.  The 
lirst  b(!ginnings  of  the  movement  date  back 
to  I88.5.  These  societies,  by  lectures,  books, 
social  meetings  and  the  like,  labor  to 
keep  the  workingmen  under  gospel  in- 
fluences and  at  the  same  time  in  a  practical 
way  seek  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  to  which  the  Social  Democrats 
appeal  with  the  panacea  of  their  ideas  and 
ideals. 

....  A  great  deal  is  being  printed  in  these 
days  about  the  decadence  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  New  York  City.  Just  what  the  ani- 
mus of  some  of  the  attacks  is  is  not  alto- 
gether evident.  Changes  are  going  on  very 
heavily  throughout  the  city,  and  certain 
consolidations  have  been  necessitated  by 
the  movement  of  population,  leaving  some 
churches  without  the  full  support  that  they 
need,  and  compelling  them  to  unite  with 
others.  The  charge  that  there  Is  a  weaken- 
ing of  Prosbyleri.nn  power  is  not,  however, 
borne  out  by  these  facts.  There  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  churches  within 
the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  those  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  or  in  the  suburbs  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  church  life  in  all  of 
these  is  e.\cell<?nt.  One  of  the  strongest  sub- 
urban churches,  the  First  Church  in  Eliza- 
beth, has  secured  an  able  pastor  to  succeed 
the     well-known     Dr.     Everard     Kempshal, 


and  this  is  but  an  indication  of  the  general 
condition.  That  the  ecclesiastical  discus- 
sions in  the  New  York  Presbytery  have  been 
unfortunate  everybody  admits,  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  the  church  life  has 
been  seriously  wounded. 

....While  the  attention  of  the  churches 
has  been  attracted  very  forcibly  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  colored  people  in  the  South, 
and  the  peculiar  situation  has  appealed 
very  strongly  to  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination, a  scarcely  less  important  work 
has  been  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
overlooked.  In  the  condition  of  things  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States  there  has  de- 
veloped among,  the  colored  people  an  idfea 
that  if  they  could  only  get  North  all  would 
be  well.  Accordingly  multitudes  have  made 
an  effort  to  reach  the  North,  and  especially 
has  this  been  true  of  the  young  women. 
Agencies  of  various  kinds  have  been  formed, 
and  there  has  been  almost  an  exodus  of 
girls  to  the  Northern  cities  who  have  hoped 
not  merely  to  secure  work  at  a  rate  of  re- 
muneration impracticable  at  their  homes, 
but  to  have  Opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment denied  them  there.  It  is  to  be  said, 
however,  that  for  the  most  part  the  result 
has  been  very  sad.  Multitudes  of  these 
have  found  themselves  stranded  In  our 
Northern  cities,  especially  in  this  city,  and 
they  have  been  the.  prey  of  evil  to  a  degree 
that  is  appalling,  until  the  situation  in  the 
colored  communities  in  this  city  is  scarcely 
describable.  Thei'e  are  movements  under 
foot  to  meet  these  changing  conditions. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  doing  some- 
thing, and  the  different  branches  of  the 
African  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  meet- 
ing the  demands  upon  them  as  best  they 
may.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
movement  entirely  undenominational,  and 
rather  in  the  line  of  settlement  or  rescue 
work,  that  seems  to  be  of  exceptional  value. 
A  colored  woman  of  education  and  refine- 
ment has  been  for  some  years  experiment- 
ing in  the  lino  of  securing  a  home  or  house 
of  rest  where  worthy  working  girls  and 
women  can  secure  protection  and  relief  and 
possibly  an  opportunity  for  employment. 
Mrs.  Victoria  Earle  Matthews,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  few  people,  including  Mrs. 
Balnbridge.  Superintendent  of  the  Woman's 
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Rraucli  of  the  New  York  City  Mission  and 
Triict  Society,  nntl  otlicrs  Avell  acquainted 
Tvitli  tlie  sitiuitiou,  lias  liad  cliarge  of  this 
White  Rose  Mission,  and  her  success  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  has  been  such  that 
she  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
establisliment  of  an  institution  of  broader 
scope.  If  this  could  include  the  depart- 
ments so  common  in  institutions  for  others 
tliere  would  be  an  opportunity  not  merely 
for  the  development  of  character,  but  for 
the  saving  of  many  lives.  Such  a  house, 
with  its  day  nurseries,  baths,  gymnasium, 
class-rooms  for  industrial  training,  reading 
room  and  library,  parlors,  assembly  room 
and  medical  advisory  department,  would  be 
very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  self-support- 
ing. The  point  is  to  reach  these  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  girls  who  under  a  stress 
of  temptation  and  destitution  are  now  a 
menace  to  the  community  and  make  them 
a  positive  Influence  for  good.  In  this  way, 
too,  great  good  can  be  done  to  the  race  in 
tlie  South,  and  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
who  has  carefully  examined  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews's  plan,  speaks  of  it  most  enthusias- 
tically. Amid  all  the  various  undertakings 
for  philanthropic  work  we  know  of  none 
that  promises  better  results. 


Biblical  Research. 

Medical  and    Hygienic  Features 

of  the  Bible.* 

By  Prof.   Paul  Haupt,   Ph.D. 

It  is  generally  siipposed  that  the  Hebrews 
obtained  what  knowledge  of  disease  they  had 
from  the  Egyptians.  Stephen  says  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  Moses 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  In 
Egypt  we  know  that  the  priests  acted  as  physi- 
cians, and  appear  to  have  had  special  diseases, 
as  well  as  special  duties,  assigned  to  them. 
Some  e.  g.,  had  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  some 
those  of  the  ear,  allotted  to  them  ;  some  were 
dentists,  some  were  embalmers.  The  Moss.ic 
sanitary  code,  however,  was  not  based  on  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt.  The  Book  of  Leviticus,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  sanitary  laws  are  laid  down 
in  the  most  specific  and  detailed  form,  was  not 
written  by  Moses  about  1300  B.  C,  but  by  a 

•From  a  lecture  lately  delivered  before  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Historical  Club. 


school  of  Judaic  priests  in  Babylonia,  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  about  500  B.  C.  The 
Jewish  priests  were  not  ex-officio  physicians, 
but  they  evidently  had  to  do  with  matters  of 
medical  and  sanitary  science.  The  Book  of 
Leviticus  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  hand-book 
of  hygiene  and  the  basis  of  modern  sanitary  leg- 
islation. Little  is  said  of  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, but  much  of  its  prevention.  Prophylac- 
tic measures  relating  to  food,  clothing,  personal 
cleanliness,  intercourse  with  the  sick  and  con- 
tact with  the  dead,  and  various  matters  of  so- 
cial life  are  given  in  minute  detail.  The  value 
and  import  of  these  hygienic  regulations  is  for 
the  most  part  easy  to  see.  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  religious  observances  of  the  Jews  are 
based  upon  sanitary  considerations.  By  giving 
them  a  religious  significance  it  was  of  course 
easier  to  impress  them  on  the  masses.  If  you 
went  to  a  Polynesian  island  and  tried  to  intro- 
duce vaccination  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
tell  the  natives  "  I  am  going  to  inoculate  you 
with  some  virus,  and  this  will  afford  you  pro- 
tection against  small-pox."  But  if  you  bare 
your  arm  and  tell  them :  "  There  are  the  marks 
of  the  covenant  with  the  great  God  of  the  white 
race,  and  any  one  who  has  these  marks  cannot 
be  touched  by  the  demon  of  small-pox,"  they 
would  probably  submit  to  the  operation,  espe- 
cially if  there  should  be  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox at  that  time  and  some  of  the  non-vaccinated 
should  succumb  to  the  disease  while  those  with 
the  "  marks  of  the  covenant "  remained  im- 
mune. 

A  religious  significance  certainly  makes  hy- 
gienic regulations  much  more  impressive.  It 
is  undoubtedly  useful  to  have  a  change  of  air 
and  a  little  more  exercise,  and  a  great  many 
persons  go  to  the  sea-shore  or  to  the  mountains 
during  the  Summer.  In  former  times  the  pil- 
grimages answered  the  same  purpose.  A  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  was  no  doubt  as  effective  a 
cure  for  certain  forms  of  neurasthenia  as  a  trip 
to  the  Engadine.  A  great  many  people  believe 
that  it  is  useful  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  meat 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  especially  in  the 
spring.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  institu- 
tion of  Lent  and  the  observance  of  Friday  as  a 
fast  day  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  ultimately 
based  on  sanitary  considerations.  In  the  san- 
itary regulations  of  the  Hebrews  this  principle 
can  be  easuy  traced.  We  read  in  Deut.  23, 
which  was  written  about  630  B.  C,  that  a  place 
is  to  be  reserved  outside  the  camp  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  nature,  lest  Yahveh,  who  accompa- 
nied Israel  on  its  wars,  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  camp.  If  such  sanitary  regu- 
lations  had   been   observed   in   our   camps   last 
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summer  there  would  cfrtainly  have  been  less 
sickness  among  our  soldiers.  In  the  same  way 
we  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  chapter  of 

Numbers : 

"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Com- 
mand the  children  of  Israel  that  they  put  out  of 
the  camp  every  leper  and  every  one  that  has  an 
issue,  and  whosoever  is  defiled  by  the  dead.  Both 
male  and  female  shall  ye  put  out,  .  .  .  that 
they  defile  not  the  camp  iu  which  I  dwell." 

Now  leper  in  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
mean  a  person  infected  with  Lepra  Arabuni  or 
Elephantiasis  GrcBCorum.  Leprosy  in  the  Bible 
is  a  generic  name  for  a  variety  of  skin  diseases, 
including  psoriasis,  scabies  and  lues  venerea. 
The  subjects  of  various  skin  affections  were 
often  erroneously  considered  to  be  leprous,  and 
treated  as  such  in  Europe,  by  confinement  in 
leper  hospitals,  m  the  present  day  some  per- 
sons are  met  with  in  India  who  are  deemed 
lepers,  but  are  not  treated  as  such,  either  from 
being  considered  to  have  the  malady  in  a  mild 
form,  in  which  the  chief  visible  sign  is  a  per- 
sistent skin  disease,  or  because  they  really  have 
only  some  non-contagious  skin-disease,  such  as 
leucopathy.  This  albinism  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  in  Lev.  13 :  Tz,  13.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  various  features  of  cutaneous  affections  de- 
scribed refer  to  true  leprosy.  None  of  the  va- 
rieties described  present,  apart  from  the  cutane- 
ous signs,  any  of  the  essential  characteristics  of 
such  a  disease  as  elephantiasis.  There  is  no- 
where any  mention,  or  even  a  hint,  of  the  char- 
acteristic aniiesthesia,  nor  is  there  anywhere, 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  any  pas- 
sage to  show  that  a  leper  had  been  recognized 
by  any  of  those  hideous  signs  of  deformity  or 
mutilation  denoting  a  pronounced  case  of  true 
leprosy.  In  Syria  elephantiasis  is  said  to  be 
unknown  among  Jews. 

The  term  leprosy  is  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
suspicious  looking  patches,  not  only  on  the  skin 
of  individuals,  but  also  on  garments  and  houses. 
If  there  be  greenish  or  reddish  spots  ou  a  gar- 
ment, be  it  woolen  or  linen,  or  of  skin,  it  must 
be  shown  to  the  priest.  Probably  some  kind 
of  mold  or  fungus  growth  is  meant.  (14:  35.) 
If  there  are  any  suspicious  spots  on  the  wall  of 
a  house  the  owner  must  report  it  to  one  of  the 
priests.  He  examines  it  and  quarantines  the 
premises  under  certain  conditions.  The  whole 
house  is  to  be  plastered  with  fresh  mortar,  and 
if  the  patches  reappear,  the  house  is  to  be  de- 
clared unclean  and  destroyed.  The  application 
of  the  term  leprosy  to  houses  and  garments  cer- 
tainly shows  that  the  Levitieal  name  simply  re- 
ferred to  some  kind  of  suspicious  looking 
patches. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  no 
public  baths  nor  arrangements  for  bathing  in 
private  houses,  out  cleanliness  was  observed  as 
a  religious  duty.  Water  is  considered  by  the 
Bedouins  more  precious  than  milk,  as  they  need 
the  water  for  their  cattle.  Bathing  is  not  cus- 
tomary among  them.  The  Bedouins  of  the 
Syrian  desert  look  upon  bathing  as  an  abomina- 
ble luxury ;  they  use  the  fine  sand  of  the  desert 
as  an  abstergent.  The  ceremonial  laws  were 
enacted  primarily  from  sanitary  Considerations. 
The  priests  were  not  only  custodians  of  the  tem- 
ple and  interpreters  of  the  divine  oracles,  but 
also  health-commissioners,  meat-inspectors,  sac- 
rificial butchers.  In  order  to  insure  a  perfect 
quality  of  meat  the  slaughter  of  domestic  ani- 
mals was  made  a  sacrificial  act.  If  an  animal 
is  killed  it  must  be  eaten  at  a  sacrificial  meal. 
Any  Hebrew  who  killed  an  ox,  or  a  goat,  or  a 
lamb  without  presenting  the  animal  at  the  sanc- 
tuary was  looked  upon  as  a  murderer.  The 
meat  must  be  eaten  on  the  same  day,  or,  if  the 
party  be  small,  on  the  following  day,  but  what- 
ever remained  until  the  third  day  was  consid- 
ered refuse  and  burnt,  so  there  was  no  chance 
for  any  embalmed  beef ;  no  chemical  process 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  meat  for  72  hours. 
The  animal  to  be  slaughtered  was  examined  by 
the  officiating  priest,  and  was  not  accepted  un- 
less it  was  witiiout  blemish.  As  fat  and  blood 
were  regarded  as  injurious,  the  regulation  was 
established  that  the  blood  was  to  be  dashed 
against  the  altar  and  the  fat  pieces,  including 
the  great  omentum,  the  mesenteric  fat,  the  fat 
about  the  kidneys,  and  the  fat  tail  of  the  fat- 
tailed  sheep,  were  burnt  on  the  altar  as  an  of- 
fering to  the  Deity.  The  priest  said  that  the 
blood  was  the  seat  of  life  and  had  to  be  given 
back  to  God  who  was  the  author  of  life.  The 
indigestible  tat  pieces  were  said  to  be  the  best 
and  richest  parts  of  the  animal. 

As  the  priests  came  into  contact  witb  a 
great  many  persons,  and  especially  on  account 
of  their  function  as  sacrificial  butchers,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  defile  themselves  through 
contact  with  a  dead  body,  or  to  take  part  in 
mourning  rites,  except  in  case  of  death  of  one 
of  nearest  relations — father  or  mother,  son 
or  daughter,  brother  or  unmarried  sister.  Be- 
fore entering  on  their  duties  the  priests  were 
obliged  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet,  and  while 
ofiiciatiug  they  were  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Their  official  gar- 
ments consisted  of  white  linen — linen  breeches, 
linen  tunic,  linen  belt :  anything  made  of  wool 
was  prohibited.  Modern  science  has  also 
adopted  linen  as  the  least  infectious  of  clothing. 
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The  Fiscal  Year. 

The  records  of  the  Treasury  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  on  the  30th 
ult.,  show  that  the  expenditures  exceeded  the 
receipts  by  only  $88,876,000.    The  Secretary 
estimated  in  December  last  that  the  deficit 
would  be  $112,000,000,  and  it  was  expected 
less  than  two  months  ago  that  it  would  not 
fall  below  $100,000,000.    The  unforeseen  re- 
duction was  caused  by  exceptionally  heavy 
receipts   from   customs   and   internal   taxes 
and  a  considerable  decrease  of  expenditures 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  year.    The  cus- 
toms receipts  for  the  twelve  months  were 
$206,507,000    (as    against    only    $149,575,000 
in  the  preceding  year),  and  the  receipts  from 
internal  taxes  were  $273,142,000  (as  against 
only    $170,900,000    in    1898),    the    entire    in- 
come  having   been   $516,216,000,   while   the 
disbursements  were  a  little  more  than  $605,- 
000,000.    It  is  estimated  that  the  War  Rev- 
enue   act    yielded    about    $100,000,000.    The 
imports  of  dutiable  goods  increased  notice- 
ably during  the  second   half  of  the  year, 
owing  to  the  great  revival  of  business  and 
the  enlarged  purchasing  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican  people.    At   the   same  time  a   greater 
quantity  of  raw  materials  which  are  on  the 
free  list  was  brought  in  from  abroad,  to  be 
transformed  into  finished  goods  by  Ameri- 
can labor. 

The  growth  of  the  exports  of  manufac- 
tures continues  to  be  the  most  important 
and  encouraging  fact  disclosed  by  the  offi- 
cial reports.  The  value  of  such  exports  was 
$290,700,000  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  it 
was  about  $335,000,000  in  the  year  just 
closed.  The  details  for  the  last  month  are 
not  yet  available,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
exports  for  eleven  months  were  $306,85 1,- 
000,  which  may  be  compared  with  $261,- 
655,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1898. 
While  the  increase  of  the  shipments  of  cot- 
ton cloth  from  $12,000,000  to  $16,500,000  (in 
eleven  months)  is  a  change  of  considerable 
Importance,  It  is  with  respect  to  the  sales  of 
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manufactui'es  of  iron  and  steel  in  foreign 
countries  that  the  growth  of  the  export 
trade  is  most  significant  and  satisfactory. 
It  was  expected  some  months  ago  that  the 
exportation  of  such  manufactures  would  be 
checked  by  the  sharp  advance  of  prices 
here,  but  the  value  of  the  shipments  in  May 
was  $8,000,000,  or  20  per  cent,  more  than 
the  value  in  May  of  last  year,  and  the  total 
for  eleven  months  was  $84,873,000,  against 
$63,235,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1898. 

While  this  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  shipments  have 
been     made    upon    orders    placed    several 
months  ago  at  the  prices  then  prevailing, 
there  is  now  a  foreign  demand  for  Ameri- 
can iron  and  steel  even  at  the  prices  ruling 
at  the  present  time.    The  great  order  from 
Russia  for  180,000  tons  of  steel  rails  was 
placed   only    a    short   time   ago,    and    it    is 
understood  that  the  price  now  quoted  in  this 
country  is  to  be  paid,  altho  it  is  higher  by 
60  per  cent,  than  the  price  six  months  ago. 
It  was  reported  two  weeks  ago  that  there 
was  still  an  urgent  demand  abroad  for  Amer- 
ican iron  products.    The  advance  in  prices 
here  during  the  last  six  months  has  been 
without  precedent.    The   steel   makers'   pig 
iron  is  higher  by  about  80  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  is  100  per  cent,  for  steel  billets  and 
wire  rods,  80  per  cent,  for  bar  iron,  100  per 
cent,   for  soft  steel  bars,  80  per  cent,    for 
wire  nails,  etc.    Altho  the  output  of  iron  has 
steadily  been  increasing,  the  supply  is  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  even  the  domestic  de- 
mand.   At  a  ship  yard  in  Philadelphia  seven 
keels  are  ready  to  be  laid,  but  the  builders 
cannot    obtain    the    plates    which    are    re- 
quired.   While    the    quantity    of    iron    and 
steel  manufactures  exported  may  decrease 
in  the  coming  six  months,   the  growth   of 
the  shipments  will  surely  be  resumed.    The 
)iresent  .■'hnge  of  prices  is  nbnormal.  When 
output    overtakes    consumption    prices    will 
fall.    They  may  not  drop  for  several  years  to 
the  figures  of  six  months  ago,  but  a  return 
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to  the  old  level  will  not  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the  export 
trade.  Our  cheap  fuel,  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  ore  that  can  be  mined  at  small 
cost,  and  effective  labor  will  continue  to 
overcome  the  competition  of  the  older  iron- 
producing  countries,  and  after  any  brief 
interruption  which  may  be  caused  by  the 
present  exceptional  conditions,  the  exports 
of  American  iron  and  steel  in  various  forms, 
from  the  pig  and  the  billet  to  the  most  high- 
ly finished  machinery,  will  increase  until 
they  shall  be  not  less  in  value  and  import- 
ance than  those  of  the  unmanufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil. 


Financial    Items. 

VEKinLYE  &  Co.  offer  for  investment 
two  million  dollars  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company's  4  per  cent,  bonds,  par- 
ticulars regarding  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 

. . .  .The  name  of  the  well-known  banking 
house  of  Poor  «&  Greenough  has  been  changed 
to  H.  W.  Poor  &  Co.  H.  W.  Poor  is  the  head 
of  the  house,  and  the  partners  are  the  same 
as  before  in  the  New  York  and  the  Boston 
firms,  there  being  no  change  except  in  the 
[     title  of  the  firms. 

...  .It  is  stated  that  a  company  has  been 
formed  in  London  with  a  capital  of  £30,000, 
to  make  practical  use  of  liquefied  hydrogen. 
If  it  is  found  practicable  to  cast  steel  in  a 
vacuum,  the  air  bubbles  that  now  cause  the 
flaws  and  weaknesses  in  the  metal  will  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  steel  trade  will  be 
revolutionized.  The  result  of  these  experi- 
ments will  be  watched  with  keen  interest. 

....  A  publication  in  Germany  devoted  to 
railroad  affairs — Archir  fiir  Eisenhalnuoescn— 
gives  some  instructive  figures  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  world.  The  total  mileage  in  op- 
eration throughout  the  world  at  the  end  of 
1897  was  454,720  miles,  an  increase  of  nearly 
9  per  cent,  since  1893.  North  America,  as 
might  be  imagined,  leads  in  the  aggregate 
railroad  mileage  with  209,550  miles.    North 


and  South  America  together  possess  some- 
thing more  than  half  the  entire  mileage  of 
the  world. 

.  . .  .The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  raised 
its  capital  from  ten  million  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  million  dollars,  and  a  certificate  has 
been  filed  in  Trenton,  signed  by  H.  M.  Flag- 
ler, president,  and  L.D.Clarke,  secretary.  One 
hundred  thousand  shares  will  be  preferred, 
paying  1%  per  cent,  quarterly  dividends;  the 
remaining  million  shares  are  of  common 
stock.  Another  large  combination  of  capital 
recently  effected  was  the  organization  of  the 
International  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  with  a 
special  New  York  charter.  The  capital  stock 
is  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  Stewart  Browne,  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  was  chosen  president.  The 
Board  of  Directors  has  forty-one  members. 
It  is  planned  to  open  a  branch  office  in  Paris. 
The  business  done  will  be  that  of  a  trust 
company,  and  under  its  special  charter 
branch  oflices  may  be  established  in  other 
States.  Still  another  trust  is  the  combina- 
tion of  all  the  leading  ink  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  $18,500,- 
000.  This  new  organization  will  be  called 
the  P'ederal  Printing  Ink  and  Supply  Co. 
The  president  is  Mr.  Ault,  of  the  Ault  and 
Wiborg  Company. 

....The  following  dividends,  coupons  and 
interest  are  announced: 

Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Company,  semi- 
annual, 5  per  cent,  payable  on  demand. 

Citizens'  Insurance  Company,  4  per  cent., 
payable  on  demand. 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  preferred. 
2  per  cent.,  payable  .July  31st. 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  common, 
1  per  cent.,  payable  July  31st. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trvist  Companj'  Stocks 
during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

America        431^6 

GalKatin  ^1]4 

Western  3:{7 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

North  American 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
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INSURANCE. 


The  Reductio  Ad. 

The  Tillies  thiuks  that,  under  the  terms  of 
a  law  just  ajiprovod  by  Governor  Pingree, 
and  to  take  effect  Septembc^r  22d,  if  any  per- 
son AA'ithii)  the  State  of  Michigan  contracts 
for  his  winter's  store  of  coal  at  a  stipulated 
j)rice.  or  if  Governor  Pingree  himself  makes 
any  agreement  with  a  trausportayon  com 
pany  as  to  freight  rates  on  the  slioes  pro- 
duced by  his  factory,  the  Governor,  or  such 
other  person  offendiug,  will  become  liable 
to  fine  or  imprisonment,  cumulatively,  for 
every  day  of  transgression.  The  law  de- 
clares it  malum  prohibitum  for  two  or  more 
persons  to  make  any  agreement  by  which 
they  shall  "  bind  themselves  to  sell  any  com- 
modity or  settle  the  price  of  any  commodity 
between  them  so  as  to  directly  or  indirectly 
preclude  a  free  and  unrestricted  competition 
among  themselves."'  If  the  Times  is  right  in 
its  interpretation,  this  law  prohibits  making 
price  contracts  "  for  any  term  whatever," 
that  is,  making  any  prices  at  all,  and  so  it 
is  properly  called  an  "anti-business "  law. 
If  a  man  even  buys  a  morning  paper  for  two 
cents  of  a  Detroit  newsboy  it  is  plain  that, 
ipso  facto,  he  and  the  boy  are  violators  of 
this  law,  designed  to  enlarge  (or  to  utterly 
destroy)  competition,  and  they  must  be  pun- 
ished forthwith.  Either,  then,  Michigan 
must  become  enriched  by  fines,  or  must 
cover  her  territory  with  new  jails,  built 
without  mention  of  price — or  something  else 
must  happen  instead. 

But  the  case  does  not  appear  to  us  thus 
appallingly  certain,  for  the  interpretation 
will  not  bear  close  inquiry.  Observe  that 
the  prohibition  is  not  against  agreement  by 
two  or  more  persons  so  as  to  prevent  unre- 
stricted competition  between  other  people, 
as  if,  for  instance,  A  and  B  should  agree 
with  C  to  put  an  absolute  monopoly  :)rice  on 
coal  and  compel  all  Michiganders  to  pay  it; 
instead  of  this.  A,  B  and  C  are  forbidden  to 
agree  so  as  to  preclude  free  competition 
among  themselves— a  very  different  thing, 
truly!  Will  some  one  explain  how  two  or 
more  men  could  possibly  do  this?  If  Mr. 
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Alger  and  his  coal  dealer  are  brought  before 
the  judge,  will  they  not  unanswerably  reply 
tliat  altho  they  have  bargained  for  so  many 
tons  of  coal  at  a  delinito  price,  they  still  have 
'•  unrestricted  competition  among  tliem- 
selves  "  and  can  pay  any  other  price,  or  can- 
cel then-  agreement,  or  can  do  anything  else 
which  will  suit  the  most  perfect  idiot  that 
ever  gibbered  in  a  legislative  chamber? 

As  we  read  its  clumsy  language,  this  law 
forbids  anybody  in  Michigan  to  do  what  no- 
ijody  possibly  can  do.  Probably  the  person 
who  drew  it  was  incapable  of  expressing  the 
fuzzy  thing  he  wanted  to  have  enacted,  for 
it  has  happened  before  now  that  the  folly 
which  could  conceive  a  bad  law  has  failed 
in  the  task  of  framing  it.  Or  possibly  the 
"  two  or  more  persons "  in  the  conspiracy 
((Governor  I'ingree  being  one  of  them)  just 
meant  to  throw  a  tub  to  the  whale.  What 
the  whale  does  with  the  tub  has  never  been 
determined,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  pleased 
at  seeing  it,  and  so  there  must  be  some  tub- 
throwing. 

The  trust  which  grabs  the  entire  possible 
supply  of  a  necessary,  and  puts  up  prices 
thereon;  the  trust  which  reduces  production 
and  sales,  preferring  the  smallest  volume  of 
consumption  at  the  highest  prices;  the  trust 
that  fences  in  the  earth;  the  real  octopus 
which  puts  out  a  tentacle  for  every  throat- 
let  us  tangle  this  sort  of  trust  with  statutes, 
if  only  they  can  be  twined  strong  enough  to 
hold.  Noniiually,  the  trust  which  is  now 
used  to  send  children  to  bed  is  in  restraint 
of  competition;  but  competition  is  best  fa- 
vored by  letting  people  and  things  alone. 
We  are  in  a  madness,  a  1900  madness,  which 
must  have  its  term  of  rage,  and  the  surest 
and  speediest  cure  is  an  excessive  dose. 
Carried  to  absurdities  and  made  ridiculous, 
common  sense  will  bring  the  reaction,  as  the 
American  people,  who  laugh  betimes  as  they 
chase  the  dollar,  begin  to  laugh  at  this.  So 
let  us  have  insurance  restricted  to  inability 
to  move,  and  all  business  prohibited.  When 
the  law  has  forbidden  anybody  to  do  any- 
thing   something  will  be  done— to  the  law. 
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Pebbles.  Puzzles. 

....Tart    Lady:    '"What    do    you    waulV"  conducted  by  Virginia  doane. 

Tramp:  "  I  don't  want  nothin'  to  eat  lady      But  ^        j     ^               ,               j^  ^^^j^^     j^l     r^^^ 

tZT'TlTx  l^^^&^J^Jt'   '"^  INHEPENDKNT  ole.s  the  following  px-Ls : 

First  Pkize  :  One  year  s  subscription  to  the 

....A  little  girl   who  was  trying    to    tell  a  Century  Magazine. 

friend    how    absent-minded    her    grandpa    was,  Second  Prize  :  "  David  Harum." 

said:  "lie  walks  around  thinking  about  noth-  n^,..,.^  Tir,T„,.     ».  t»t      -rw     i       ■     r>„„,„  „„.i  :., 

ing,  and  when  he  remembers  it,  hi  then  forgets  ^hird  Prize:      Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  m 

that  what  he  thought  of  was  something  entirely  ^^^^-                       nTTOTT-r. 

different  from  what  he  wanted  to  remember."—  blried  BiRDb. 

Ejcehamje.  "  Frederic,  row  and  stop  howling,"  said  Mrs. 

...."You  villagers  seem  to  be  a  rather  de-  plarke  to  her  only   son,   with   some  bitterness, 

liberate  lot  of  people."     "  I  s'pose  we  be.  There  ^^^al  along  by  that  spar  rotting  in  the  water 

wuz  a  feller  drowned  down  in  the  creek  a  spell  — «"«  "'^^  soo."^^  wrench  on  the  oar  and  it  wi 

ago.     He  yelled   'Help,    help !  '    afore   he   went  l^^  a  matter  of  inches  for  us  to  gain  the  brook, 

down  th'  last  time,  an'  the  editor  of  the  village  ,^l^"f  t^e  sea  was  so  covered  over  with  rushes 

paper  heard  him  an'  went  back  to  th'  office  an'  ^hat  he  preferred  another  avenue  of  approach, 

put   in    his   paper   two   'help   wanted'   ads   an'  Suddenly  throb  after  throb  in  the  still  air  came 

charged  'em  up  to  th'  estate,  by  gum !  "—Cleve-  to  their  ears,  seemingly  from  behind  a  house  ot 

land  Plain  Dealer.  stucco,    otherwise    ca  led    plaster,    on    the   next 

point.        The    sea     gleams     with     a     steamer  s 

....The  cannibal  chief  stood  with  his  hand  lights,"    said  the  boy,   "and  our  jib  is  in  too 

shading  his  eyes.     A  solitai"y  figure  was  timidly  plain  view.     I  fear  our  fortunes  wane." 

creeping  toward  him  from  the  jungle.     Suddenly  r.   r. 

the  old  chief  started.     He  took  a  quick  step  for-  connected  hour-glasse.s. 
ward.        It  IS,     he  cried,      it  is  my  son !     He  is 

coming  home  again !  "     Then  with  his  eyes  still        ...    1 3 5    .     .     . 

fixed  on  the  slouching  figure  he  shrilly  called  to 

his    head    hunter :    "  Mbongwa,    the    prodigal    is  •     •    «    •     •          •     •    »    •     •          •     •    *    •     • 

returning!     Kill    the    fatted     Kaffir!" — Gleve-  •    *    •                  •    *    •                  •    *    • 

land  Plain  Dealer.  ^t                           *                           * 

....A   dangerous   criminal   was   about   to   be  •    *    •                  •    *    •                  •    *     • 

executed  in  Calcutta.     While  his  last  toilet  was  .    .    ^    .    .         ..*..         ..,.. 

going    forward,    an    Englishman    who    had   just        ...2 4 6... 

landed   begged   five  minutes'   conversation   with 

him,  which  was  granted.     All   that  was  heard  I.  Reading    across:   1,    Any    rough,    prickly 

of  the   interview  was   the   final   remark   of   the  shrub;  2,  a  large  bird;  3,  a  number;  4,  in  cara- 

criminal.     Pie  called  after  his  visitor :  "A  thou-  niels ;    5.    a    mythological    god ;    6,    a    kind    of 

sand    pounds    to    mv    heirs,    you  understand."  snake ;  7.  a  kitchen  utensil. 

When   the  hangman   had  prepared  for  his  sad  From  1  to  2.  the  surname  of  a  French  archi- 

duty,  the  culjint  claimed  the  right  to  say  a  fare-  tect  who  gave  his  name  to  a  kind  of  roof. 

well  word.     Lifting  up  his  voice  he  roared  aloud  n.  1,  Polished;  2,  a  species  of  wild  goose;  3, 

(o<he  assembled  multitude:  "All  you  who  listen  a  quadruped;  4,  in  caramels;  5,  one  of  a  cer- 

hoar  my  dying  statement :  The  best  coffee  is  the  tain  Indian  tribe ;  6,  desolate  and  exposed ;  7, 

cotToo  of  Messrs.  Chicory,  Chewem  and  Checker,  having  no  certain  course. 

of  Calcutta  and  London !  "—Argonaut.  From  3  to  4,  a  certain  sea-nymph. 

"  the  man  with  the  wheel."  ^^^-  1-    O"^   who   pursues  ;    2,    a   capricious 

prank ;  3,  former  days ;  4,  in  caramels ;  5,  in- 

(  With  apologies  to  Markham.)  iquity ;   G,   a   benefactor;    7,   resembling  a  geo- 

Bowed  by  a  triple  centurv    he  leans  metrical  cone. 

Upon  his  wheel,  and  gazes  on  the  ground.  From  5  to  6,  a  famous  Italian  sculptor  and 

Some  tutti-frutti  stored  within  his  face,  worker  in  gold  and  silver.                   k.  m.  m. 

And  on  his  back  a  racing  number  bound.  cTDOi-T'rTTT^rr^TVTo 

What  makes  him   wild  to  capture  and  to  substitutions. 

wear           .  In    the    following    lines    one    letter    is    taken 

A  naedal    or  to  win  a  baby  grand  ?  from  g^ch  word  and  a  different  one  substituted : 

Trained  to  an  edge ;  to  Ixiom  a  twin  'pi,^  hate  cooked  it  she  puns,  per  pringe's  oyes. 

See  how  he  wags  his  rather  square-turned  ^its  a  glande  twist  pastion  end  sly  purprise, 

TT      ^^  ^^^ '      J    4.       •         re  .1  .        ^  I  I-'ifs    liirs   why    wad    wakered   shro    spiles    anv 

He  stoops,  and,  turning  off  th    acetylene,  fears 

His  breath  blows  out  the  light  within  the  Prog  thy  spelk-houns  sleek  if  a  hindred  bears. 

T    *-i  •  'fPI'-         ,,     T     A    vj'  Shy  hat  wakered,  two,  pith  a  soup  aster 

Is  this  the  man  the  L.  A.  ■S\ .    _  Fur  tie  oadiant  cover  gate  bends  do  hem ; 

Hath  licensed  for  the  circuits  o  er  the  land ;  ^nn  thy  earte  as  bet  do  a  brigal  tube. 

To  haunt  the  tracks;  for  rivals  search  the  ^,y^^^  she  pun-hod  parries  hid  sweetpeart  jute. 

And  feel  the  passion  of  a  Broken  Record?  ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JUNE  29th. 
■    Is't  this  the  trainer  thought  who  shaped  his 

course  The  Outino  of  the  Authors. — 35.  King:  36, 

Or  he  who  pumped  the  tires  full  of  wind?  Ilolland:    37.    Lang;    38.    Nye;    39,    Hewitt:    40. 

Adown    the    hoinestretcli     till     thp     line    he  Helps:    41,     Miiith  ;    42.     Caine :    43,     Knox:    44. 

Auown    nie    nomestretcu     tin     tne     line    oe  i^angs ;    4.5,  Couch:    46,  Holmes;    47,  Cable:    48, 

mu        •                                .       ■.,     .,        ,•  Grand:  49,  Longfellow. 

There  is  no  pace  more  terrible  than  his,  centual    AcROSTic.-Flagellum    Del.      Reading 

As  tongued  with  censure  by  pedestrians  across:    1,   Chaffer  :    2.   jeafous ;    S.I'alaw^:    4^ 

He  clangs  his  bell,  and  bids  the  crowd  give  progeny  ;    .5,    receipt :    6,    cruller :    7,    smolder :    8, 

room.  flounce  :    9.  drummer  ;    10,  shadows  :    11,  piteous  ; 

He — fraught  with  menace  to  all  vehicles!  12.  minimum. 

— New  York  Times,  Numebical  Enigma, — Rudyard  Kipling. 
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Personal. 

Bakon  Noedenskjold,  the  Swedish  explorer 
and  naturalist,  has  lost  his  fortune  of  about 
$bUO,000  by  the  failure,  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, of  a  publishing  house  in  Stockholm. 

....Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  was  elected 
President  of  the  Women's  International  Con- 
gress as  the  successor  of  the  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen, at  the  recent  session  in  London.  The 
next  meeting  will  b§  held  in  Berlin. 

....  In  a  letter  accompanying  a  check  for  $25 
to  be  added  to  the  Dewey  Home  Fund,  Gov. 
Roosevelt  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Ad- 
miral's services  to  his  country  "  have  justly 
rendered  him  the  man  of  all  since  the  Civil  War 
who  stands  highest  in  the  popular  I'cgard." 

....B.  H.  Howell,  the  American  oarsman  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  University,  who  won 
the  Diamond  Sculls  last  week  at  the  Henley  re- 
gatta, for  the  second  time,  is  the  son  of  Fred- 
erick H.  Howell  and  the  grandson  of  Benjamin 
H.  Howell,  sugar  merchants  in  this  city. 

.  . .  .The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester on  the  6th  inst.  unanimously  elected  Prof. 
Rush  Rhees,  of  the  Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, to  be  president  of  the  university,  and  on 
the  same  day  Prof.  Rhees  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  President  Seelye,  of  Smith  College, 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

.  ..  .Under  the  new  tax  law  now  in  force  at 
Chicago,  Marshall  Field,  of  that  city,  as  an  in- 
dividual ana  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co.,  will  pay  more  than  $250,000 
in  taxes  this  year.  The  assessors  fixed  the 
value  of  his  and  the  firm's  personal  property  at 
.$0,250,000,  and  to  this  valuation  no  objection 
was  raised.  For  real  estate  $20,000,000  was 
added. 

....  Sir  Alexander  Armstrong,  who  died  on 
the  5th  inst.,  was  on  board  of  the  British  ship 
"  Investigator  "  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Northwest  Passage,  that  ship  having  en- 
tered the  Polar  Sea  by  way  of  Bering  Strait 
and  passed  into  the  Atlantic  through  BaflSn's 
Bay.  He  sen'ed  for  five  years  continuously  in 
the  Arctic  regions  and  published  in  1857  a  nar- 
rative of  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. 

...  .A  newspaper  in  Berlin  publishes  a  letter 
said  to  have  beea  addressed  by  Admiral  von  Died- 
erichs  to  Admiral  Dewey  on  March  17th,  in 
which  the  German  commander  congratulated  the 
hero  of  Manila  on  his  promotion,  and  another, 
said  to  have  been  forwarded  in  reply  on  April 


16th,  in  which  the  American  Admiral  wrote : 
"  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  feel  that  my 
advancement  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  you, 

and  I  rejoice  that  our  differences  have  been  of 
newspaper  manufacture." 

.  . .  .The  Dowager  Queen  Kapiolani,  widow  of 
King  Kalakaua,  died  at  Honolulu  on  the  24th 
ult.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Kalakaua  ten  years  before  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and  during  his  reign  she  openly 
opposed  the  revels  in  which  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates indulged.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  she  refused  to  favor  any  movement 
for  the  restoration  of  it.  Several  charitable  in- 
stitutions were  founded  by  her.  She  visited  this 
country  in  188*. 

. . . .  E.  Spencer  Pratt,  formerly  Consul-Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States  at  Singapore,  recently 
sued  the  publishers  (in  that  city)  of  a  book  on 
the  Philippines,  alleging  that  the  story  con- 
tained therein  of  an  interview  between  himself 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Filipino  insurgents,  in 
which  he  promised  that  the  United  States  would 
give  them  their  independence  if  they  would  as- 
sist in  the  war  upon  the  Spaniards,  was  false 
and  libelous.  The  court  sustained  his  allega- 
tion and  granted  an  injunction  against  the  pub- 
lishers. It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Pratt  intends 
to  sue  those  who  have  published  the  same  story 
in  this  country. 

....Mr.  iiobert  Bonner,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  liua  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  his  son  Andrew  in  December  last,  and 
the  loss  of  his  pastor  and  friend,  Dr.  John  Hall, 
three  months  earlier.  His  health  suffered  by 
reason  of  these  bereavements.  He  was  born 
near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old  he  came  to  America,  where  he 
learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the 
Hartford  Cour  nt.  After  some  years  of  work 
in  this  city,  he  bought  a  little  weekly  financial 
paper  called  The  Merchants'  Ledger,  and  on  this 
as  a  foundation  he  built  up  one  of  the  world's 
most  successful  weeklies.  The  New  York  Ledger, 
for  which  he  procured  contributions  from  the 
greatest  writers  of  his  time,  while  the  works  of 
popular  authors  of  fiction  for  the  masses  were 
continuously  associated  with  these  products  of 
a  higher  class.  Mr.  Bonner  was  known  the 
world  over  as  the  owner  of  the  finest  trotting 
horses  in  America,  but  when  one  of  these  became 
his  property  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  public 
race  tracks.  For  horses  he  spent  more  than 
$600,000,  but  he  gave  much  more  than  this  to 
religious  and  benevolent  institutions. 
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Botli  parties  in  Kentuclvv  have 

Politics  in     pi.^ced  tlieir  tickets  in  tlie  field, 

Kentucky  ,  .,  .,,  ,         ,. 

■'  and  the  campaign  will  be  a  live- 
ly one.  At  the  close  of  a  long  and  disorderly 
convention  the  Democrats  nominated  Stato 
Senator  William  Goebel  for  Governor.  At 
the  beginning,  General  Ilardin  had  more  del- 
egates than  either  Goebel  or  the  third  candi- 
date, William  J.  Stone,  could  show,  but  there 
were  300  contested  seats,  and  Goebel  and 
Stone  united  their  forces  to  defeat  Hardin. 
The  terms  of  their  agreement,  which  have 
been  published  by  Stone,  show  that  the  con- 
tests were  to  be  settled  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Hardin  and  with  scarcely  any  regard  for 
the  merits  of  the  opposing  claims,  and  also 
that  bargains  concerning  certain  prospective 
appointments  to  office  were  made.  Stone 
says  that  Goebel  broke  his  promises  and  ob- 
tained the  nomination  by  treachery.  Thi-re 
is  now  so  much  opposition  to  Goebel  in  his 
own  party  that  a  conference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  another  Democrat  is  to  be  held  by  the 
disaffected.  The  railroad  companies  are  hos- 
tile to  him  because  for  many  years  his  chief 
business,  as  a  lawyer,  has  been  the  collection 
from  them  of  damage  claims  for  personal  in- 
Jury,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  caused  the 
enactment  of  laws  designed  to  assist  him  in 
this  work.  Confederate  soldiers  do  not  like 
him,  it  is  reported,  because  not  long  ago  he 
shot  and  killed  a  popular  Confederate  ofli- 
cer  named  Sandford,  in  a  quarrel  about  a 
newspaper  article  which  Gdebel  had  writ- 
ten. He  is  the  autlior  of  tlie  new  election  law 
whichgivesto  the  Democratic  party  control  of 
the  election  machinery  throughout  the  State, 
and  undorwhich  an  opposing  candidate  could 
easily  be  counted  out.  The  Republicans  nom- 


inated for  Governor  W.  S.  Taylor,  now  At- 
torney-General. It  is  said  that  he  is  not  ac- 
ceptjible  to  the  negro  voters.  The  result  of 
the  election  cannot  be  foreseen,  as  Taylor 
may  not  receive  the  full  Republican  vote, 
and  a  partisan  use  of  the  election  law  may 
compensate  for  the  opposition  to  Goebel  in 
his  own  party.  The  Ilepubliean  platform  re- 
affirms the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
national  platform  of  189G,  "  except  as  to  the 
civil  service."  It  commends  the  recent  civil 
service  order  and  remarks  that  "  further 
modifications  may  be  made  with  advantage." 


A  strike  Avas  ordered  early 

The  Strike  in      j.^^^  Sunday  morning  on  the 

Brooklyn  ^      *       ■,  ,■  ^    ^, 

■'  street  railway  lines  of    the 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  local  organization  of  th,' 
Knights  of  Labor,  tlie  order  affecting  nearly 
all  of  the  surface  lines  in  the  city  and  one  of 
the  elevated  roads.  The  reason  given  by  the 
men  is  that  President  Rossiter  had  not  kept 
promises  said  to  have  been  made  by  him  to 
a  committee  of  employees  week  before  last, 
and  that  he  gave  no  satisfaction  to  another 
committee  which  called  upon  liim  on  the  15tr. 
inst.  This  committee  asked  him  to  sign  an 
.•igreeineiil  concerning  certain  changes  which 
they  desired  the  comnniiy  to  make.  They 
asked  that  time-tables  should  be  arranged  in 
compliance  with  the  ten-hour  law;  that  an 
liour  rate  be  paid  for  overtime;  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  cars  should  be  run  for  a  full 
diiy;  that  the  com])any  should  receive  com- 
mittees and  should  not  punish  men  for  join- 
ing the  union;  that  no  one  should  be  dis- 
charged except  for  just  cause,  and  that  tin- 
wages    of    a    small    number    should    be    in- 
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creased.  ]Mr.  Kossiter's  statement  to  the  pub- 
lic is  that  with  respect  to  several  of  these 
requests  the  company  had  already  done,  or 
was  about  to  do,  what  was  required;  that 
there  had  been  no  discrimination  against 
union  men  and  members  of  committees;  and 
tliat  he  declined  to  increase  wages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employees  assert  that  139 
men  have  recently  been  discharged  because 
of  their  connection  with  the  union  or  with 
the  movement  to  procure  the  changes  for 
which  the  committee  asked.  The  order  for 
a  strike  was  o])posed  by  General  Master 
AAorkman  Parsons.  The  company  employs 
about  4,800  men.  On  Sunday,  the  first  day 
of  the  strilvc,  it  was  able  to  operate  more 
than  half  of  its  cars  under  the  protection  or 
the  police.  Many  of  the  men  remained  at 
work.  In  certain  parts  of  the  city  stones 
were  thrown  at  tlie  cars,  and  one  passenger, 
a  messenger  boy,  was  fatally  injured.  On 
Monday  three-fourths  of  the  old  employees 
were  at  work,  and  the  failure  of  the  strike 
seemed  near  at  hand. 


Strikes 
Elsewhere 


The    30,000    workmen    in    the 


tinplate  factoi'ies  have  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  com- 
pany, and  a  new  scale  has  been  signed.  It 
iuci-eases  Avages  by  15  per  cent.  After  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  the  company 
added  50  cents  a  box  to  the  price  of  tin- 
plate,  an  increase  of  about  13  per  cent.  At 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  where  the  employees  of 
the  Cumberland  Glass  Company  have  been 
on  strike  for  a  long  time,  there  was  a  riot 
on  the  13th  Inst.,  when  sixteen  non-union 
workmen  from  Indiana  arrived  on  a  train. 
The  strikers  would  not  permit  the  cars  to 
be  taken  into  the  company's  yard.  They 
broke  the  car  windows  with  bricks,  boarded 
the  train,  and  led  the  newcomers  to  the 
union  headquarters,  afterward  inducing 
Them  to  leave  town.  Two  of  the  men  from 
Indiana  were  hurt  in  the  riot,  and  ^Manager 
King,  of  the  Cumberland  Company,  was 
very  seriously  injured  by  the  strikers,  who 
beat  him  with  clubs.  Fifteen  *of  the  riotous 
strikers  have  been  arrested.  It  is  said  that 
the  leaders  of  the  union  have  shown  their 
disapproval  of  the  violation  of  law  by  as- 
sisting the  authorities  to  procure  evidence 
against    the    arrested    men.    At    Carterville, 


111.,  thirty  shots  were  fired  into  the  works 
of  the  Brush  coal  miuo  a  few  nights  ago, 
and  then  the  troops  cleared  the  woods  from 
which  the  attack  had  been  made.  The  of- 
ficer commanding  reported  that  serious 
trouble  could  be  prevented  only  by  the 
presence  of  the  troops.  At  Ishkooda,  Ala., 
la^t  week  negro  miners  on  strike  attacked 
a  party  of  negroes  who  had  been  imported 
to  fill  their  places,  and  kill  two  of  them. 


The    Detroit 
Railways 


The  adverse  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
has  not  prevented  Governor 
Piugree  and  his  associates  from  making  fur- 
ther attempts  to  carry  out  Ids  project  for  the 
purchase  and  operation  of  the  street  railways 
of  Detroit  by  the  city,  but  they  have  been  un- 
successful. It  was  proposed  that  a  corpora- 
tion, called  the  Detroit  Municipal  Railway 
Company,  of  which  the  (Governor  and  two  of 
his  friends  were  the  onlj'  members,  should 
buy  the  railways  from  the  present  owners, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  tike  plan,  and 
should  operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city,  reducing  the  fare  to  three  cents.  The 
Common  Council  was  asked  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance granting  to  the  company  the  powers  it 
needed.  The  Council  had  already  passed 
another  ordinance,  which  provided  that,  if 
the  railways  should  revert  to  the  present 
owners  of  them  by  reason  of  the  new  com- 
pany's failure  to  pay  expenses  and  establish 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  $17,500,000,  the  old  company 
should  have  the  right  to  exact  twenty-five 
cents  for  six  fares  for  a  period  of  forty-eight 
years.  This  so-called  security  ordinance  will 
be  vetoed  by  the  Mayor,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  last  week  it  was  thought  that  a  majoi-ity 
large  enough  to  pass  it  over  his  veto  could  be 
obtained.  To  make  the  people  familiar  with 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed 
change,  the  railway  company  reduced  its 
fare  to  three  cents,  the  Governor  pointing  out 
that  municipal  ownership  would  give  them 
this  reduction  permanently.  The  local  oppo- 
sition, however,  was  gaining  strength,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  the  project  was  laid 
aside.-^wing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  rail- 
way company  from  the  negotiations.  It  had 
been  ascertained  that  neither  of  the  two  ordi- 
nances  could   be   passed   over   the    Mayor's 
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veto.  It  is  expected  that  the  company  will 
soon  restore  the  five-cent  fares  and  strive  to 
obtain  all  possible  profit  during  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  term  of  its  franchise.  The 
Governor  intends,  it  is  said,  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  order  that  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  submitting  to  the 
people  a.  constitutional  amendment  permit- 
ting cities  to  own  their  railways. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba 


General    Wood    arrived    at 


Santiago  on  the  10th  inst., 
and  at  once  began  to  stamp 
out   tiie   epidemic   of   yellow   fever.    Nearly 
all   of   the    Amerienii    soldiers    and    civilian 
employees  were  taken  out  of  the  city  and 
placed    in    camps    on    high    ground    about 
twenty  miles  away.    A  very  rigid  quaran- 
tine was  established.    All   Americans  were 
excluded  from  the  city,  all  American  liotels 
and   saloons   were  closed,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  other  similar  places  were  forbidden 
to  sell  to  Americans.    Ships  arriving  were 
required  to  anchor  in  the  lower  bay,  where 
they  were  inspected  and  fumigated.     Up  to 
tlie  11th  inst.  twenty-nine  Americans— four 
otficers,  twenty  enlisted  men  and  five  civ- 
ilians— had  died  of  the  fever;  also  one  Cu- 
ban  and    one    Spaniard.    On    the   14th    one 
death  and   only   three  new  cases  were   re- 
ported, and  the  authorities  were  encouraged 
by  this  record.    At  the  quarantine  station 
in  New  York  harbor,  Oscar  F.  Lackey,  who 
came  up  from  Santiago  on  the  "  McClellan," 
and  was  very  ill  with  the  fever  on  his  ar- 
rival, has  recovered.    He  was  treated  witli 
injections   of  the   curative   serum   prepared 
by    Health    Officer    Doty.    One   of   the    two 
(lauglil(>rs    of    the    late    Major    Paul    Clen- 
(Icnin.  also  a  fever  patient  on  the  same  ship, 
recovered  at  the  Quarantine  station,  where 
she  was  attended  by  her  sister.    They  left 
Santiago  on  the  1st  inst.;  their  father,  sur- 
geon in  charge  of  the  general  hospital,  was 
taken  ill  on  the  day  of  their  departure  and 
died  of  the  fever  on  the  4th.    News  of  his 
deatli    was    williheld     from     liis     daughters 
while  they  were  at  the  Quarantine  station. 
At  last  accounts  Havana  was  still  free  from 
the  disease.    Bandits  are  at  work  in  several 
parts  of  the  island.    A   party   of  them  at- 
tacked a  town  in  the  province  of  Matanzas, 
and  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two  men. 


Francisco  Lopez,  formerly  a  Spanish  guer- 
illa, led  another  band  against  the  village 
of  Las  Tunas,  in  Puerto  Principe,  and  was 
captured.  He  was  killed  while  trying  to  es- 
cape. Bandits  have  taken  to  the  hills  Julio 
Alonzo  Angulo,  a  rich  planter  of  Bejucal, 
and  are  holding  him  for  a  ransom.  There  is 
no  news  of  Senor  Cells,  the  Spanish  mer- 
chant of  San  Cristobal,  who  is  held  for  ran- 
som l)y  another  party  of  outlaws. 


In  the 


Twenty  inches  of  rain  at  Ma- 
nila in  the  first  two  weeks  of 

Philippines      t   1     i  a     ^  ^  ^.^ 

*^*^  .Tuly  have  so  flooded  the  coun- 

try that  military  operations  are  interrupted, 
and  storms  at  sea  have  delayed  the  shipment 
of  the  returning  volunteers.    The  rice  fields 
are  lakes.    It  is  said  that  the  soldiers  in  some 
of  the  camps  are  sleeping  over  three  feet  o* 
water,  and  that  the  cooks  stand  in  tlie  water 
up   to   their   knees   while   preparing   meals. 
Tlie  Colorado  regiment  started  from  Manila 
last  Sunday,  and  others  will  follow  before 
tne  end  of  the  week.    President  Schurman, 
of    the    Peace    Commission,     reports     that 
during  his  visit  to  the  Southern  islands  ho 
found  the  attitude  of  the  people  very  satis- 
factory.   They  are  disposed  to  accept  Amer- 
ican sovereignty.    General  Bates  sailed  from 
Manila  on  the  12th  inst.  for  the  Sulu  group, 
having  authority  to  make  an  agreement  with 
the  Sultan.    It  is  reported  that  the  Sultan  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  respect  the  so>- 
oreiguty  of  the  United  States  if  our  Govern- 
ment will  abide  by  the  terms  of  his  treaties 
M'itli  Spain,   wliicli  include  the  payment*  of 
annuities  to  himself,  his  heir,  and  three  coun- 
cilors, anioiniting  in  all  to  ,$4,900.    It  is  un- 
derstood that  General  Bates  will  assure  him 
of  the  continuance  of  the  annuities,  and  it  is 
reported  that  he  will  give  him   $10,000  as 
evidence  of  good  will.      The    Sultan,    it    is 
said,  will  be  permitted  to  control  the  local 
government— under  the  American   flag— and 
to  retain  the  pearl  fisheries,  but  he  will  be 
required   to   co-operate   with   the   American 
.luthorities  in  repressing  piracy.    Our  troops 
are  patrolling  Bay  Lake  and  driving  back  to 
the  hills  such  parties  of  insurgents  as  may 
appear  ou   the   shore.    General   Otis   wants. 
2.500  American  horses  for  a  force  of  cavalry. 
Our  fleet  of  small   gunboats   has  been   en- 
larged  by   the   purchase   of    thirteen     from 
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Spain.  Several  of  these  are  well  armed,  and 
four  are  new  steel  boats  114  feet  long.  A>s 
nine  gunboats  captured  by  Dewey  are  in 
serviceable  condition,  there  is  now  a  good 
supply  of  vessels  of  light  draught  for  use  in 
the  archipelago. 


It    Avas    a    famous    speech 
The  Venezuela     y^,i^ich    Sir    Richard    Web- 
Arbitration  ,  .  , ,  „  1      <•• 
ster,    Attorney-General    ot 

Great  Britain,  concluded  last  Thursday  be- 
fore the  arbitrators  in  Paris.  His  argu- 
ment had  continued  for  four  Iiouks  a  day 
during  three  weeks.  He  went  over  all  the 
claims  of  settlement  and  of  control  and  of 
missionary  work  advanced  by  Holland, 
to  whose  claims  England  succeeds,  or  by 
Spain,  whose  rights  are  inherited  by  Vene- 
zuela. He  declared  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  claims  made  by  Venezeula  were  unsup- 
ported, and  that  to  allow  them  would  be  a 
death  blow  to  arbitration.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  those  who  have  followed  his 
address  declare  that  it  gave  the  impression 
that  the  evidence  of  Dutch  occupation  of 
the  disputed  territory  was  small;  but  the 
same  may  appear  as  to  Spanish  occupation 
when  the  other  side  is  presented.  The  Com- 
mission adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week.  It  was  remarked  that  Sir 
Richard  Webster  was  a  number  of  times 
interrupted  by  members  of  the  Commission 
who  asked  (luestions  of  him  when  his 
claims  seemed  ill-supported,  and  that  at  one 
time  he  humorously  complained  that  they 
all  seemed  to  be  attacking  him. 


During  the  past  week  the 

A  Revolution?  '^^^^^  P^'^^^  ^^^^  printed  a 
good  deal  about  a  revo- 
lution or  threatened  revolution  in  Gua- 
temala. The  threefold  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble seems  to  be:  (1)  President  Cabrera's  at- 
tempt to  force  $0,000,000  of  paper  money 
into  circulation;  (2>  the  Conservatives',  or 
Catholic  party's,  desire  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vent of  "  Americanism  "  into  the  republic, 
and  (3)  the  wholesale  persecution  of  the 
administration's  political  opponents.  A  re- 
port from  San  Francisco  says  the  "  Phila- 
delphia "  has  been  ordered  to  prepare  to  sail 
to  the  scene  of  action;  a  New  Orleans  dis- 
patch says  England  and  Germany  will  each 


send  two  ships  to  protect  their  respective 
interests;  an  "  official  "  at  Washington  says 
no  United  States  ships  will  be  needed  at  all 
or  sent;  and  Mr.  Roberts,  who  owns  sev- 
eral i)Iautations  in  (Juatenuila,  and  is  now 
stopping  in  this  city,  denies  all  the  reports 
of  a  revolution,  and  says  that  they  are 
"  utterly  without  foundation."  However,  a 
later  dispatch  from  Guatemala  itself  avers 
that  revolutionists  have  just  been  caught 
and  imprisoned,  while  a  still  later  one  just 
received,  and  addressed  to  the  Guatemalan 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  Washington,  says: 
"  Peace  and  perfect  tranquillity  prevail." 
South  American  revolutions  are  not  very 
formidable  affairs,  and  probably  this  will 
prove  no  exception  to  the  rule;  still  it  has 
been  urged  that  this  (jovernmeut  ought  to 
have  a  mosquito  fleet  of  five  or  six  gun- 
boats always  patrolling  Central  American 
waters. 


The  South  American 
Church  Council 


We  have  previously 
said  that  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  the  call 
of  a  council  at  Rome  of  the  bishops  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  America  was  partly  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  report  of  a  commis- 
sion of  two  American  priests  sent  two  years 
ago  by  the  Papal  Delegate  at  Washington  to 
in\estigate  and  report  on  the  moral  and 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  Catholic 
Cliurch  in  Latin  America.  That  council  has 
just  concluded  its  sessions,  and  we  know  no 
more  about  its  private  sessions  than  the 
authorities  please  to  tell.  The  Latin- Ameri- 
can Episcopate  has  hitherto  been  under  the 
primacy  of  Spain.  Against  Spanish  protests 
that  now  comes  to  an  end;  and  the  Pope  will 
choose  an  American  archbishop  who  will  be 
made  cardinal  and  will  act  as  primate,  as 
Cardinal  Gibbons  does  in  the  United  States. 
I)oul)tless,  there  will  be  great  rivalry  for 
the  choice  of  the  seat  of  the  primate,  whether 
in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  of  Chile,  of  Argen- 
tina, or  of  Brazil,  as  there  is  no  little  jealousy 
between  these  countries.  Mexico  is  the  older 
and  more  settled  country,  but  perhaps  too 
far  juorth.  Brazil  is  the  largest,  but  her  gov- 
ernment is  not  very  stable.  Argentina  has 
great  wealth  and'  a  large  Italian  population, 
hut  she  has  a  standing  quarrel  with  Chile, 
whose  late  expansion  and  victory  over  Peru 
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•gives  her  miicli  assurance.  Under  the  de- 
crees of  this  council  the  ecclesiastical  codes 
and  the  liturgies  of  the  various  countries  will 
■be  completely  harmonized,  and  we  presume 
stress  will  be  put  on  measures  to  remove 
scandals.  But  we  have  learned  in  this  coun- 
try how  long  it  talies  to  make  such  decrees 
operative. 


A  woman's  health  is  just  now  a 
l-3.ay  matter  of  very  great  importance 
^  in  the  pohtical  world,  and  that 
not  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Em- 
press of  India,  who  is  reported  to  have  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  have  another  war 
•during  lier  life  time  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  engaged,  but  that  of  Lady  Salisbury, 
the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  whom  per- 
sonally the  world  knows  little.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  last  autumn  the  ill  health  of 
liis  wife  almost  compelled  the  resignation  by 
Lord  Salisbury  of  one  or  both  of  his  port- 
folios. She  has  now  been  stricken  by  a  more 
or  less  serious  attack  of  paralysis,  which  is 
likely  again  to  threaten  the  withdrawal  of 
Lord  Salisbury  from  public  life.  Like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  has  been  an  example  of  simple 
happiness  in  his  domestic  life.  He  seldom 
visits  a  club  or  dines  out,  but  remains  at 
Tiorae  with  Lady  Salisbury,  and  at  M^ork  in 
his  chemical  laboratory,  whore  he  is  reported 
to  have  made  a  scientific  discovery  of  no 
small  importance,  which  will  soon  be  given 
to  Ihe  public.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  skill  and  patience  have  been 
great  factors  in  the  preservation  of  European 
peace,  and  that  he  has  had  a  struggle  with 
the  forthputtlng  imperialistic  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "We 
■can  hardly  expect  Lady  Salisbury's  speedy 
recovery,  and  should  Lord  Salisbury  soon  re- 
tire, it  would  be  ditticult  to  tind  his  successor. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Tory  rank  and  file  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  his  own  following  of  Liberal 
Unionists  would  not  consent  to  accept  Lord 
Salisbury's  nephew,  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Parlia- 
mentary leader.  It  would  seem  as  if  some 
weaker  man  would  have  to  be  chosen,  just 
as  the  dissensions  among  the  Liberal  leaders 
have  compelled  the  selection  of  a  colorless 
man  to  rule  that  post.  Lord  Salisbury's  res- 
iguatiou  would  bring  war  nearer,  at  least  in 


South  Africa,  for  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
has  been  constantly  insisting  upon  putting 
such  pressure  upon  President  Kriiger  as 
meant  submission  or  war,  while  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  always  believed  in  peaceable 
methods. 


The  only  news  in  reference  to 
The  Peace  ^^^  Third  Commission,  on  dis- 
Conference  armament,  is  that  all  the  Minis- 
ters accredited  to  the  Netherlands,  instead  of 
those  merely  resident  in  The  Hague,  will  be 
members  of  the  Arbitration  Commission. 
This  brings  in  several  smaller  Powers, 
whose  Ministers  are  credited  to  more  than 
one  State.  The  First  Commission  ha.s 
reached  results  on  three  of  the  four  points 
of  Count  Muravieff's  circular.  These  are  that 
the  Powers  will  abstain  for  five  years  from 
firing  projectiles  or  explosives  from  balloons 
or  by  other  new  methods;  also  from  projec- 
tiles solely  intended  to  scatter  noxious  gases, 
and  from  the  use  of  bullets  that  spread  or 
flatten  upon  striking  the  human  body.  As  to 
tlie  noxious  gases  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Captaiu  Mahau  objected  to  the  proposal,  say- 
ing that  it  is  no  worse  to  asphyxiate  com- 
batants by  gases  than  it  is  by  drowning 
them;  and  that  both  England  and  America 
objected  to  the  proposal  to  forbid  the  dum- 
dum bullets.  On  the  proposal  not  to  employ 
now  types  of  rifles  or  cannons  no  agreement 
could  be  reached,  as  a  majority  of  the  Pow- 
ers wished  to  investigate  the  matter  and  re- 
scM-vod  their  approval.  The  report  of  the 
I'irst  Commission  regrets  the  impossibility 
of  arriving  at  an  agreement  on  the  question 
of  fixing  the  strength  of  military  and  naval 
forces  and  budgets.  It  merely  offers  a  reso 
lution  to  the  effect  that  military  burdens  are 
a  weight  upon  the  world  and  that  their  relief 
is  highly  desirable.  The  commission  de- 
clares that  it  cannot  solve  the  question  of  a 
restriction  of  naval  budgets,  and  recom- 
mends that  it  be  considered  by  the  Powers. 


American  Interests 
in  China 


The  ajiplication  made 
by  the  American- 
China  Devolopm(>ut 
Company  for  protection  by  the  United 
States  Governijient  in  its  contracts  with  the 
Chinese  Government  is  in  no  way  a  fruit  of 
rlio  .\inori('an  conquest  of  the  rinli])pino  Is- 
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lauds.       Loug   before    the    Spanish    war  au 
American  company,  headed  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Brlce,  of  Ohio,  was  pushing  its  enter- 
prises in  Cliina.    This  is  a  strong  company 
in  which,  the  with  limited  liabilities,  some 
of  the  wealthiest  men  and  llrms  in  the  coun- 
try are  interested.    There  is  a  similar  British 
company,  oiiually  representative  of  English 
wealth,  engaged  in  the  similar  enterprises, 
and  the  two  companies  have  agreed  to  offer 
the  other  a  half  share  in  their  contracts.    Al- 
ready they   have  made  heavy  contracts  to 
build  railroadswith  the  Chinese  Government, 
but  perhaps  under  the  pressure  of  Russia  the 
Chinese  authorities  show  an   inclination   to 
back  out  from  the  contract.      The  English 
company  has  the  promised  support  of  the 
British  Government  and,  the  American  com- 
pany seeks  similar  support  from  our  own 
Government.      Secretary    Hay    will    secure 
from  our  Minister  in  Pekin,  Mr.  Conger,  a 
statement  of  the  facts,  and   will  act   upon 
tliem  when  he  learns  fully  what  are  the  rights 
of  the  case.    It  is  understood  that  our  Gov 
ernment  will  not  unite  with  Great  Britain  in 
a  .joint  appeal  to  China,  but  will  act  inde- 
pendently.     The     railroad     concessions,     in 
which  the  two  companies  are  interested,  are 
those   from   Canton  to  Kowloon,   and   from 
Hong    Kong    to    Canton.      Other    proposed 
roads  in  which  one  or  the  other  company  is 
interested  are  those  from  Shanghai  to  Nan- 
king, from  Shanghai  to  "Wusung,   from   Su- 
chau  to  Hang-chau  and  Niugpo,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  Northern  Railway  to 
Newchwnng. 


The  annual  celebration  of  the  de 
Quiet  in      gtructiou    of   the    Bastille    passcl 
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off  with  absolute  quiet,  and  in 
weather  of  terrific  heat.  The  Jew-baiters, 
lately  so  virulent,  seem  to  be  utterly  cowed 
by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  Government, 
and  especially  of  General  Gallifet,  Minister 
of  "War,  who  has  replaced  or  retired  several 
high  officers  who  were  inclined  to  make 
trouble.  Dreyfus  has  been  consulting  freely 
with  his  counsel  and  preparing  for  his  new 
court-martial,  which  is  likely  to  last  thiv" 
weeks,  not  because  the  testimony  require  s 
it,  but  because  it  is  resolved  to  thresh  ouc 
every  pretense  of  new  evidence  his  bitterest 
enemies  may  bring  forward,  so  that  when  the 


decision  is  made  there  may  be  no  excuse  for 
charging  that  his  acquittal  was  planned  for. 
No  one  expects  anything  but  acquittal,  and 
the  remains  of  the  anti-Dreyfus  party  are 
reduced  to  the  charge  that  the  Government 
by  its  strictness  with  Generals  Zurlinden. 
Pellieux,  Deniel,  etc.,  is  terrorizing  the  court- 
martial  and  forcing  it  to  acquit.  Meanwhile 
the  public  enthusiasm  is  directed  toward 
Major  Marchand,  who,  with  his  troop  of  Sen- 
egalese soldiers,  enjoyed  a  great  demonstra- 
tion in  the  public  fete.  There  have  been  saJ 
stories  told  of  the  unnecessary  sufferings  in- 
flicted on  Dreyfus  while  in  prison;  and  we 
liave  had  fresh  evidence  as  to  the  persecution 
that  the  .Tews  have  endured  the  past  two 
years  in  Algeria.  But  this  does  not  attract 
so  much  public  interest  as  the  motor  car 
races,  which  began  last  Saturday,  when  67 
contestants  started  with  their  vehicles  on  a 
race  around  T'l-ance.  of  1,450  miles. 


The  best  possible  news  from 
England    and      ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    g^^.j^g    j^    ^^^ 

the  Boers        xransvaal  is  that  there  really 
is  nonewsof  importance.  Butthis  gives  assur- 
ance of  peace.    While  in  England  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  been  waiting  for  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  by  which  the  Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  relieve  the  wrongs  of 
tlie  Uitlanders,  the  Transvaal  Raad,  or  Leg- 
islature, has  been  hurrying  along  with  its 
consideration.   While  the  bill,  which  requires 
seven     years'     residence     before     becoming 
voters,   is -quite  unsatisfactory   to  the  Uit 
landers,  it  yet  has  been  declared  satisfactory 
by   Premier  Schreiner,  at  Capt  Town,  and 
against  his  assertion  it  will  be  impossible 
for  ;Mr.  Chamberlain  to  make  any  headway 
either  in   Parliament  or  before  the  British 
public.    His  request  for  delay  in  acting  on 
tlie  bill  until  he  might  have  the  opportunity 
to    examine    its    provisions     was    refused, 
which  was  no  little  check  to  him.    Indeed, 
people  begin  to  speak  of  him  as  a  blusterer 
who  threatens  ultimatums,  but  never  fulfills 
his  threats.     But  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  for- 
get Majuba  Hill,  and  the  terrible  disasters  of 
the   vrar   which   assured   the   internal    inde- 
jx'nden.-*^  of  the  Transvaal.    Yet  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  been  hurrying  troops  to  South 
Africa,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  or  to  in- 
crease the  moral  pressure  on  Oom  Paul. 


A  Reply  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 


By  Lyman  J.   Gage, 

SaCRbTARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 


TkKASURY    DErARTMENT, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  1).  C,  July  14,  1899. 
To  the  'National  Civil  Hervice  Reform  League, 
5Ji  William  Street.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.. 
Gentlemen: 

My  attention  has  been  ea.lled  to  several 
columns  in  the  public  press  of  the  12th  in- 
stant, purporting  to  be  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Secretary  of  your  body  to  me.  The 
fact  that  I  have  received  no  such  letter  leads 
me  to  believe  it  was  intended  rather  for 
the  press  than  myself.  Assuming  it  to  have 
been  v^'ritten  by  your  authority,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  make  this  reply  to  certain  of  the 
statements  therein. 

I  shall  consider  only  a  few  of  the  allega- 
tions, and  if  these  are  shown  to  be  not 
founded  in  truth,  I  shall  leave  the  public  to 
judge  of  the  rehability  of  his  statements  as 
to  the  rest.    He  says: 

"  Following  the  incoming  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, however,  there  were  sweeping  changes 
in  the  force  of  agents  and  clerks  known  com- 
monly as  '  deputy  collectors,'  in  many  districts. 
The  new  appointments  were  made  generally  in 
open  disregard  of  the  civil  service  law,  and  in 
most  capes  for  political  reasons." 

This  statement  is  misleading,  and  there- 
fore untrue.  Not  a  clerk,  not  an  agent,  in 
the  service  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
has  been  removed  for  political  reasons. 
Very  few  removals  of  any  kind  have  in  fact 
been  made,  and  when  made,  they  have  been  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  President's  order 
of  July  27th,  1807,  which  requires,  ante- 
cedent to  removal,  the  filing  of  cliarges  and 
the  opportunity  for  defense.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  your  Secretary  intended 
to  refer  to  clerks  and  agents  in  the  lan- 
guage he  used.  He  speaks  of  "  agents  and 
clerks  known  commonly  as  deputy  col- 
led ors."  There  are  no  such  clerks  and 
agents.  There  are  clerks,  agents  and  deputy 
collectors,  but  they  are  as  distinctly  sepa- 
rated as  are  the  Treasurer  of  the   United 


States,  his  bookkeepers  and  his  money- 
counters.  Does  he  know  this,  or  does  he 
mix  these  classes  together  to  confuse  the 
mind  ?  However  that  may  be,  his  remarks 
are  without  ap])lication,  unless  it  be  to  dep- 
uty collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  I  do 
him  the  credit  to  believe  that  it  is  these  he 
had  in   mind. 

How  about  this  ?    He  says: 

'■  The  new  appointments  were  made  generally 
in  open  disregard  of  tlie  civil  service  law." 

He  knew  when  writing  this  that  there  is 
and  has  long  been  a  contention  as  to  the 
legal  right  of  collectors  to  appoint  their  dep- 
uties. He  was  aware  of  Section  3148,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  that  reads: 

"  Each  collector  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint 
by  an  instrument  in  writing  under  his  liaud,  as 
many  deputies  as  he  may  think  proper,  to  be 
l)y  him  compensated  for  tlieir  services,  and  to  re- 
voke any  sucli  appointment,  giving  such  notice 
thereof  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue may  prescribe." 

He  was  aware  also,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  some  of  the  collectors  have 
asserted  this  authority.  They  have  dis- 
missed the  deputies  of  their  predecessors  in 
office,  and  have  appointed  men  of  their  own 
choice.  Appeals  have  been  taken  to  the 
courts,  with  the  result  indicated  in  the  de- 
cision of  Judge  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  the  case  of  R.  Harry  Page  et  al.  vs. 
Isaac  Moffett.  The  Circuit  Judge  denied 
the  motion  to  restrain  the  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  from  removing  deputy  col- 
lectors, and  held  that  deputy  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue  are  appointed  under  Section 
;{148,  Revised  Statutes,  and  that  the  power 
of  removal  rests  with  the  appointing  power, 
the  collector,  subject  to  such  requirements 
as  to  notice  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  may  prescribe,  and  cannot  be  re- 
viewed by  an  appeal  to  the  courts. 

He  knew  that  it  was  to  settle  this  mooted" 
(juestion.  operating,  as  it  was,  to  embarrass 
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t\w  working  of  a  bureau  collecting  annually 
jnore  than  270  millions  of  dollars,  that  tlie 
I*n';--' dent's  order  of  May  29th,  excepting 
tluMu  from  competitive  examinations  wa§ 
issiied.  He  had  excellent  opportunity  for 
3inoAving  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion recommended  this  very  exemption,  but 
yet  failed  to  show  the  fact.  In  a  letter 
dated  June  1st,  1898,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission addressed  the  President  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  revision  of  the  civil  service  rules 
as   follows: 

"  The  Commission  has  from  time  to  ^time  had 
its  aftencion  called  to  the  many  conflicts  aris- 
ing out  of  and  touching  the  power  of  appoint- 
ments and  removals  of  deputy  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  pension  examining  surgeons, 
•deputy  United  States  marshals,  and  other  offi- 
cials, which  positions  the  Commission  has  de- 
termined to  recommend  should  be  excluded  or 
'ex(  epted  from  the  classified  service  and  the  rules 
of  the  Commission." 

He  alleges  that  for  twenty  months  prior 
to  the  President's  order  "  the  force  (of  dep- 
uties) was  treated  ns  though  actually  out- 
side the  classified  service."  How  can  this 
be  true  if  that  be  true  which  he  himself 
states  ?  namely: 

"After  a  number  of  these  violations  were 
ibrought  to  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment special  instructions  were  sent  to  col- 
lectors, bidding  them  comply  with  the  law,  but 
without  apparent  effect." 

The  records  of  the  Department  refute  him, 
however,  in  his  general  statement.  With  all 
the  assertions  of  right  and  power  made  by 
the  collectors  to  appoint  their  own  deputies, 
a  claim  which  has  been  put  in  practice  in 
certain  cases,  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  such  that  out  of  a  total  of 
•963  such  appointees,  752  deputy  collectors 
were  appointed  and,  on  May  29  last,  held 
their  positions  under  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  law  and  rules,  which  he  charges 
the  Treasury  Depai'tment  with  "  eutirelj' " 
•disregarding.  The  211  not  thus  accounted 
,lor  include  those  teraporai-y  appointments 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  cases  where  they  were  un- 
able to  furnish  eligibles.  The  remainder 
may  be  said  to  be  those  appointments  which 
are  alleged   to  have   been   made   in   contra- 


vention of  the  civil  service  law.  But  they 
were  made  in  view  of  section  3,148,  Revised 
Statutes,  an  authority  invoked  by  Collectors 
for  their  independent  action  in  the  premises, 
and,  as  he  must  well  know,  in  some  instances 
sustained  by  the  courts,, notably  the  case  be- 
fore cited. 
In  quite  a  different  connection  he  says: 

"  Since  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
the  number  of  appointments  in  the  Washington 
oflices  of  the  Treasury  Department  through 
competition  under  the  Civil  Service  rules  has 
been  insignificant." 

What  is  liis  purpose  in  making  this  state- 
ment, even  if  it  be  true?  Is  it  to  insinuate 
that  vacancies  have  been  filled  or  new  clerks 
appointed  contrary  to  law?  Suppose  that 
only  fourteen  clerks  have  been  drawn  from 
the  Commission's  eligible  lists;  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  he 
must  know  that  there  are  eligibles  under  the 
Civil  Service  law  other  than  those  whose 
names  stand  on  the  eligible  lists  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  How  many  soldiers 
eligible  for  reinstatement  have  been  restored 
as  opportunity  offered?  How  many  trans- 
fers, under  the  law,  have  been  made  from 
other  departments,  to  the  benefit  of  the  serv- 
ice, affording  some  promotion  to  deserving 
and  experienced  clerks,  just  as  eligible  to  ap- 
pointment l)y  tvansfer  as  any  of  the  candi- 
dates whose  names  are  on  the  waiting  lists 
of  the  Commission?  It  is  not  worth  the  time 
to  look  up  the  data,  but  this  I  assert,  that 
every  appointment  to  the  Classified  Service 
in  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  made 
ei'tlier  by  taking  "  eligibles  "  from  Commis- 
sion lists,  by  reinstating  "  eligibles,"  or  by 
the  transfer  of  "  eligibles  "—in  one  of  these 
three  Avays  and  none  other. 

He  confuses  this  question— whether  pur- 
posely or  not  you  must  judge— with  quite  an- 
other question- i.  e.,  the  appointment  of  tem- 
porary clerks  made  necessary  by  the  late 
war.  He  knows  that  the  law  (for  he  quotes 
it)  under  which  this  class  now  hold  appoint- 
ments expressly  provides  that  they  shall  be 
appointed 

"  w:*-hout  compliance  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  entitled  '  An  Act  to  Regulate 
and  Improve  the  Civil  Service.'  approved  .Janu- 
ary Ifith,  1883," 
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which  act  is  iiiiown  as  the  Civil  Service 
law.  Why,  then,  does  he  bring  these  ap- 
pointments forward  to  support  his  injurious 
charges  that  I  have  willfully  disregarded 
the  Civil  Service  law?  These  appointments 
liave  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  Department  has 
violated  the  Civil  Service  law,  and  I  fail  to 
understand  his  motive  in  reviewing  them, 
except  it  be  that  he  is  put  to  extremes  to  ob- 
scure former  misrepresentations,  which  were 
made  with  precipitancy.  I  should  never  once 
have  thought  to  call  attention  to  the  tem- 
porary employees  on  account  of  the  war  with 
Spain  now  serving  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  examples  of  the  sincere  effort  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  comply  witli.  not 
only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice law,  -had  it  not  been  for  this  attempt 
of  his  to  hold  up  this  class  of  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  this  Depart- 
ment's unfrieudlj'  attitude  toward  the 
law. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  when  the  act  of 
March  31st.  1898,  Avas  passed,  providing  for 
sixty-five  additional  clerks  in  this  Depart- 
ment, it  contained  no  specific  provisions  as 
to  how  the  appointments  sliould  be  made. 
From  that  date  to  .July  7th,  1898,  every  ap- 
pointment to  the  class  indicated  was  made 
in  strict  accord  witli  the  Civil  Service  law. 
If  I  had  been  disposed  to  disregard  that 
law,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  place 
a  "construction  upon  the  act  authorizing  these 
appointments  which  would  have  enabled  me 
to  make  them  outside  of  the  classified  serv- 
ice. On  July  7th.  189S.  however.  Congress 
provided  that  these  employees  should  be  ap- 
pointed witliout  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  act. 
Even  after  that  law  was  passed  this  Depart- 
ment construed  its  pi'ovisious  to  mean  that 
the  appointing  power  could  go  where  it 
wished  for  clerical  material,  barring,  of 
course,  the  Commission's  list.  Instead  of  re- 
sorting to  the  country  at  large  for  this  entire 
temporary  force,  I  conceived  it  to  be  my  priv- 
ilege, under  the  law,  to  transfer  from  the  reg- 
ular Departmental  service  a  number  of  ex- 
perienced and  valuable  clerics.  They  had 
come  into  the  Treasury  Department  in  strict 
accord  with  the  Civil  Service  law,  and  when 
they  were  transferred  to  the  temporary  roll 


they  left  vacancies  which  could  only  he 
filled  in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service 
law. 

Can  he  find  anything  in  this  action  inimical 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  act  ?  Let 
nie  state  for  his  better  information  that  this 
construction  of  mine  did  not  accord  with  that 
which  Congress  placed  upon  the  act;  for.  by 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  approved 
February  24th,  1S99,  the  legislative  authority 
decreed  that  places  upon  the  temporary  roll, 
which  had  been  filled  bj'  transfers  from  the 
regular  Departmental  service,  should  be  va- 
cated on  or  before  the  first  daj'  of  Julj',  this 
year. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  avoid  an  ex- 
pression of  regret  that  he  seems  to  strain  far 
aAvay  from  fact  and  truth  in  order  to  justify 
criticism.  I  believe  in  the  principles  which 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  is  intended 
to  foster  and  protect,  and  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  every  intelligent  effort  it  makes 
looking  to  the  public  good.  I  am  entitled  to 
some  fair  presumptions  in  this  regard  by  a 
reputation  earned  by  zealous  endeavor  in  the 
fields  of  State  and  municipal  reform,  cover- 
ing, perhaps,  more  than  all  the  years  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  League  numbers;  therefore  it 
is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  me  that,  instead 
of  receiving  sjmpathetic  encouragement 
from  a  body  whose  purposes  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  for  the  public  good,  only  captious 
criticism  is  accorded. 

It  appears  to  me  his  citation  that  a  member 
of  Congress  said  that  such  appointments 
would  be  "  few,"  and  that  he  had  been  as- 
sured by  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department 
that  in  the  emergency  existing  it  "  would  not 
be  practicable  to  get  them  under  the  Civil 
Service  rules."  is  too  vague  and  uncertain  a 
specification  to  merit  any  notice.  How  many 
officers  so  assured  him  ?  Who  were  they, 
and,  if  he  can  name  them,  what  has  it  to  do 
with  the  case  ? 

I  might  with  propriety  also  inquire  as  to 
the  bearing  of  your  Secretary's  statement 
that  a  son  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  temporary  roll,  exempt  as  it 
was  by  law  from  the  classified  service.  Has 
that  fact— if  it  be  a  fact— anything  to  do  with 
the  observation,  or  the  violation,  of  the  Civil 
Service  law  ?  I  respectfully  submit  that 
such  evidences  are  a  poor  support  to  his  main 
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;propositiou,  and  justify  suspicion  as  to  the 
:sincerity  of  his  purpose. 

Another  spocilication  he  presents— legiti- 
mate in  Icind  if  it  will  hold  together— is  as 
follows^ 

"  You  displaced  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  mal<ing  no  charges  and  giving  no 
reason,  except  that  you  wished  tlie  position  for 
.another  man,    etc." 

I  am  not  called  upon  to  explain  to  him,  nor 
to  the  gentlemen  he  represents,  all  the  details 
of  administrative  action,  and  neither  he  nor 
they  have  any  right  to  prejudge  them.  How- 
ever, I  will  waive  this  point  and  State  the 
facts  in  this  particular  case.  It  is  true  that 
the  gentleman  was  asked  for  his  resignation. 
He  Avas  at  the  same  time  assured,  however, 
that  he  would  not  be  removed,  and  that  he 
was  at  entire  liberty  to  decline  the  request  if 
he  so  desired.  The  gentleman  requires  no  sym- 
pathy from  the  I-eague,  nor  from  the  public. 
With  fine  abilities  in  several  directions,  and 
possessed  of  financial  resources,  he  would  not 
thank  either  your  Secretary  or  me  for  drag- 
ging his  name  into  this  discussion. 

One  more  reference  to  the  matter  included 
in  your  Secretary's  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
done.    He  says: 

'•  But  the  act  perhaps  the  most  damaging  to 
the  merit  system  to  be  charged  to  the  Depart- 
ment under  your  administration  is  the  decision 
that  persons  placed  in  positions  in  any  branch 
in  disregard  to  the  Civil  Service  rules  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  in  violation  of 


law,  and  should  be  paid  their  salaries  as  tho 
introduced  to  the  service  in  a  wholly  regular 
manner." 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the  man 
who  made  the  decision  of  which  you  com- 
plain, while  related  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, is  the  most  independent  person  in  it. 
President  Grant  once  said:  "  The  only  way 
to  change  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  is  to  change  the  Comptrol- 
ler." From  his  decisions  the  Secretary  has 
no  appeal.  His  decision  the  Secretary  must 
obey.  Your  Secretary  speaks  also  of  his 
"  decision  "  as  an  action  for  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  responsible,  and  charac- 
terizes it  as  perhaps  the  most  damaging  to 
the  merit  system  to  be  charged  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  If  so,  I  am  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  it  than  I  would  be  if  it  were  a 
decision  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  made  analysis  of  the  substantial  part 
of  his  letter.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  clear 
what  he  has  obscured.  Those  who  read  it 
must  judge.  In  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  those  who  administer  the  law 
ought  to  find  an  intelligent  and  conscientious 
adviser,  a  considerate  and  just  friend.  In 
the  two  communications  submitted  by  your 
Secretary  on  behalf  of  that  body,  he  fur- 
nishes evidence  that  it  cannot  be  classed  in 
either  category. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Lyman  J.  Gage. 


The  Insular   Police  ot  Porto  Rico. 

By  S.  S.  Tuthil], 


Recently  Civil  Secretary  to  the 

Bksides  a  small  standing  army  in  Porto 
Rico,  the  Spanish  Government  maintained  a 
Giiardia  Civil,  recruited  from  the  soldiers. 
The  officers  were  armed  with  a  revolver  and 
a  machete  and  the  men  carried  carbines  and 
machetes.  This  force  was  separate  from  the 
municipal  one,  which  latter  was  composed 
of  the  followers  of  Luis  Munoz  Rivera  in 
nearly  every  instance  after  the  granting  of 
the  so-called  autonomy.  The  power  of  this 
politician  was  broken  by  Governoi'-General 


Governor-Genekal  of  Porto  Rico. 

Henry  when  he  abolished  the  Insular  Cabi- 
net last  February. 

While  in  charge  of  the  District  of  Ponce, 
(General  Henry  received  complaints  from 
General  Brooke,  in  command  of  the  island, 
about  the  operations  of  the  banditti  in  the  in- 
terior. In  September  last  General  Henry  di- 
rected-that  four  companies  of  the  First  Ken- 
tucky Volunteer  Infantry  at  Ponce  be 
mounted  and  sent  to  stations  in  the  moun- 
tains.   These  men  strove  to  suppress  this  dis- 
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turbiug  element,  but  were  handicapped  by     and  able-bodied  men,  who  are  loyal  to  liim 
their  unfamiliarity  with  the  habits  and  Ian-     and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 


guage  of  the  people.    Their  horses  were  also 
unfitted  to   traverse  the    narrow    mountain 
roads  leading  to  the  hiding  places  of  the  ban- 
<lits.    General  Brooke  refused  to  appoint  mil- 
itary commissions  for  the  trial  of  the  men 
apprehended  and  the  judges  before  whom 
the  prisoners  were  brought  often   released 
them.    It  was  also  found  difficult  to  obtain 
evidence  against  the  men  captured  either  be- 
cause of  family  ties,  which    are    extensive 
here,  or  through  fear  of  retaliation.    Several 
natives  have  recently  been  murdered  for  tes- 
tifying before  the  military  commissions  ap- 
pointed at  San  Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez  and 
Arecibo  by  General  Henry  when  he  assumed 
•command  of  the  Department  of  Porto  Rico. 
At  this  time  a  full  regiment  of  cavalry  had 
been  sent  to  the  island,  but  it  was  also  seri- 
ously handicapped  for  the  same  reasons  as 
-were  the  mounted  men  of  the  First  Kentucliy 
Regiment.      The  Porto  Rican  uses  a  small 
liorse,  not  over  fourteen  hands  high,  possess- 
ing great  endurance  and  capable  of  travel- 
ing where  it  would  be  dangerous  for  a  man 
to  go  afoot. 

As  soon  as  the  real  condition  of  affairs  be- 
came known  to  General  Henry  he  decided 
that  the  marauders  must  be  captured  by  men 


ties.  This  force  is  unique  in  that  the  men 
were  selected  solely  for  their  fitness.  There 
are  other  places  of  which  this,  unfortunate- 
ly, cannot  be  said. 

The  force  consists  of  one  Chief  at  $175  a 
month,  one  Assistant  Chief  at  $125,  three 
captains  at  $100,  four  lieutenants  at  $75,  four 
second  lieutenants  at  $00,  one  secretary  and 
interpreter  at  $50,  two  corporals  at  $50,  thir- 
ty-nine corporals  at  $40,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  privates  at  $25,  also  two  corpo- 
rals at  $30  and  eighteen  privates  at  $20,  the 
latter  being  stationed  at  the  Presidio  (peni- 
tentiary), San  Juan. 

\Yith  the  exception  of  the  Chief,  the  force 
is  composed  entirely  of  Porto  Rieans.  and 
the  men  are  stationed  in  places  where  there 
are  no  municipal  police  nor  troops,  especially 
in  the  mountainous  regions,  barring  the  men 
who  guard  the  Presidio. 

The  island  has  been  divided  into  four  dis-' 
tricts,  with  eleven  precincts.  Each  district 
and  precinct  is  in  command  of  an  officer  and 
each  precinct  contains  from  two  to  four 
posts,  each  under  a  corporal.  Each  district 
commander  submits  a  weekly  report  made 
up  from  the  reports  of  his  subordinates,  an<l 
at  the  end  of  the  month  submits  a  consoli- 


as  familiar  with  the^eople  and  the  country     dated  report  to  the  Chief.    At  a  stated  time 

and  place  each  week  two  men  from  each  post 
meet  two  men  from  an  adjoining  post  and 
exchange  reports  relative  to  the  service. 

At  each  post  there    is    one    Government 
horse,  fully  equipped,  for  the  use  of  the  men, 
and  additional  horses  are  readily   supplied 


as  the  criminals  were.  He  doubtless  had 
in  mind  his  experiences  with  the  Indians 
"While  serving  in  the  West  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rivera  was  directed  to  organize  a  na- 
tive force,  to  be  known  as  the  Insular  Police; 
but  when  the  Governor-General  learned  that 


liis  Secretary  of  State  was  forming  a  political     by  the  town  or  large  property  owners,  for 

whose  protection  the  force  was  formed.  The 
men  are  armed  with  Springfield  rifles  and  45 
caliber  revolvers  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  temporary  uni- 
forms of  the  men  are  of  gray  linen,  with 
campaign  hats  and  leggings. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  force,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  mem- 
ber, were  drawn  by  Chief  Techter  without 
consultation  with  outside  authorities  and  end 
with  this  unique  paragraph:  "All  officers  and 
men  will,  by    their    conduct    and    bearing. 


rather  than  a  police  organization  he  placed 
the  matter  in  cliarge  of  Lieutenant  Frank 
Techter,  47th  N.  Y.  V.  I.  This  officer  had 
successfully  reorganized  the  San  Juan  force, 
using  several  men  of  that  regiment  as  cor- 
porals, and  Avas  ordered  to  report  direct  to 
the  Governor-(^eneral  in  his  new  work.  He 
at  once  selected  Mr.  Luis  Berrios,  the  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  San  Juau  police,  to  fill  the 
same  position  in  the  Insular  Police,  and  then 
began  a  personal  examination  of  all  appli- 
•cants.    Sixteen  hundred  applications  were  re- 


ceived, about  one-third  seeking  the  twelve  strive  to  set  an  example  to  their  fellow  men." 
captaincies  and  lieutenaucies.  The  chief  has  Tlie  force  is  trying  to  live  up  to  this  rule  as 
■succeeded  in  establishing  a  force  of  well-built     well  as  the  others  made  for  its  guidance. 
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Tlie  disoipliue  is  very  strict.  Breaches  of  the 
rules  and  regulatlous  are  punished  by  lines  or 
suspensions  without  pay  for  a  limited  time, 
but  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  im- 
pose the  penalty  of  dismissal.  Appointments 
aiul  dismissals  are  made  by  the  Governor- 
(^eneral  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief,  the  latter  making  all  promotions  with- 
out reference. 

At  the  end  of  each  mouth  Mr.  Techter, 
who  has  since  been  mustered  out  of  the 
army,  receives  and  receipts  for  the  money 
given  to  him  for  expenses  by  the  Governor- 
General  from  the  customs  moneys  of-  the  is- 
land. He  then  sends  the  necessary  amount 
to  each  district  commander,  who  mails  his 
I'eceipt  to  the  Chief  at  once.  Each  officer  in 
turn  sends  the  correct  amount  to  his  subor- 
dinates and  individual  receipts  for  the  Gov- 
ernor-General must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chief  before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  of- 
fice work,  unlike  that  of  the  Giiardia  Civil, 
is  conducted  upon  modern  lines. 

The  monthly  report  for  March  shows  313 
arrests,  four  being  for  murder,  two  for  at- 
tempted murder,  six  for  highway  robbery, 
eighteen  for  horse  stealing,  forty-two  for 
burglary,  twenty-one  for  theft,  nine  for  in- 


cendiarism, ninety-seven  for  gambling,  forty- 
eight  by  order  of  the  court,  eight  for  es- 
caping from  prison,  and  the  remainder  for 
other  crimes. 

Two  bandits  have  been  killed  while  resist- 
ing arrest,  and  several  large  bands  have  been. 
caught.  One  of  the  most  notable  captures 
was  that  of  Ortis,  the  murderer  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  47th  N.  Y.  V.  1.  at  Caguas.  This 
man  was  tried  by  a  military  commission  and 
is  now  at  the  Presidio,  San  Juan,  under  the 
sentence  of  death.  The  papers  in  this  case- 
have  been  forwarded  to  Washington. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  recent  visit 
to  Porto  Rico,  complimented  the  force,  and. 
General  Henry,  upon  his  return  from  a  tour 
of  the  island  a  few  weeks  ago,  spoke  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  its  personnel  and  work.  The 
press  of  the  island  also  speaks  well  of  the 
Insular  Police. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  withdrawal  from 
the  island  of  the  lOth  Infantry  and  several 
batteries  of  light  artillery.  General  Henry- 
ordered  that  the  force  be  increased  by 
three  officers  and  fifty  men.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  this  organization  will  soon  en- 
able the.  War  Department  further  to  reduce- 
the  number  of  troops  in  Porto  Rico. 

» 

San  Juan,  P.  R, 


The  Golden  Age. 

By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 


I. 


Mex  have  always  fondly  dreamed 

Of  an  age  departed 
When  the  world  an  Eden  seemed 

To  the  joyous-hearted. 

n. 

Poverty  was  then  unknown. 

Care  vext  not  the  graces; 
I'rost  ne'er  withered  flowers  new-blown, 

War  left  not  her  traces. 


III. 


Fathers'  fathers  never  told 

When  that  cycle  flourished 
Which  they  called  "The  Age  of  Gold:'" 

'Twas  by  Fancy  nourished. 

IV. 

We  are  wiser  in  our  day 

Seeking   blissful    ages: 
We  look  forward;  nor,  as  they, 

Turn  forgotten  pages. 


To  the  future  men  must  go 
For  the  world's  improving, 

And  the  surest  way  I  know 
Is  unselfish  loving  ! 


Letter  to  the  Russian   Liberals. 


By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 


There  are  people  (we  ourselves  are  such) 
avIjo  realize  tliat  our  Govermiient  is  very 
bad,  and  who  struggle  against  it.  From  be- 
fore the  days  of  Radistcheff  (1802)  and  the 
Decembrists  (1825),  there  have  been  two 
ways  of  carrying  on  the  struggle;  oneway 
is  that  of  the  insurrectionists,  of  St6nka 
Rilzin,  Pougatcheff,  the  Decembrists,  the 
Revolutionary  party  of  the  sixties,  the  Ter- 
rorists of  the  1st  March,  1881  (when  Alex- 
ander II  was  assassinated),  and  others. 

The  other  way  is  that  which  is  preached 
and  practiced  by  you— the  method  of  the 
"  Gradualists,"  which  consists  in  carrying 
on  the  struggle  without  violence  and  within 
tlio  limits  of  the  .law,  conQuering  constitu- 
tional riglits  bit  bv  bit. 

Both  these  methods  have  been  employed 
unceasingly  within  my  memory  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  yet  the  state  of 
things  grows  worse  and  worse.  Even  such 
signs  of  improvement  as  do  show  themselves 
have  come,  not«from  either  of  these  Icinds  of 
activity,  but  from  causes  of  which  I  will 
speak  later  on,  and  in  spite  of  the  harm  done 
by  these  two  kinds  of  activity.  Meanwhile 
the  power  against  which  we  struggle  grows 
ever  greater,  stronger,  and  more  insolent. 
The  last  rays  of  self-government:  the  Zemst- 
vos  (Local  Government  Boards),  public  trial, 
your  Literature  Committee,  etc.,  etc.— are  all 
being  done  away  with. 

Now  tliat  both  methods  have  been  ineffect- 
ually tried  for  so  long  a  time,  we  may,  it 
seems  to  me,  see  clearly  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  do,  and  why  this  is  so.  To 
me,  at  least,  who  have  always  disliked  our 
Government  but  have  never  adopted  either 
of  the  above  methods  of  resisting  it,  the  de- 
fects of  both  methods  ai'e  apparent. 

The  fii'st  way  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
(even  could  an  attempt  to  alter  the  existing 
rdgiine  by  violent  means  succeed)  there 
would  be  no  guaranty  that  flie  new  organi- 
zation would  be  durable,  and  that  the  ene- 
mies of  that  new  order  would  not,  at  some 
cooveoient  opportunity,   triumph    by    using 


viulence  such  as  has  Iieen  used  against  them, 
as  has  happened  over  and  over  again  in 
France  and  wherever  else  there  have  been 
revolutions.  And  so  the  new  order  of  things, 
established  by  violence,  would  have  continu- 
ally to  be  supported  by  violence — i.  c,  by 
wrong-doing.  And,  consequently,  it  would 
inevitably  and  very  (]iiickly  be  vitiated,  like 
the  order  it  replaced.  And  in  case  of  failure, 
all  the  violence  of  the  revolutionists  only 
strengthens  the  order  of  things  they  strive 
against  (as  has  always  been  the  case,  in  our 
Russian  experience,  from  Pougatch6ff's  re- 
bellion to  the  attempt  of  the  1st  March),  for 
it  drives  the  w-hole  crowd  of  undecided  peo- 
ple—who stand  wavering  between  the  two 
parties— into  the  camp  of  the  conservative 
and  retrograde  party.  So  I  think  that,  guid- 
ed by  both  reason  and  experience,  we  may 
boldly  say  tliat  this  means,  besides  being  im- 
moral, is  also  irrational  and  ineffective. 

The  other  method  is,  in  my  opinion,  even 
less  effective  or  rational.  It  is  ineffective 
and  irrational  because  Government,  having 
in  its  hands  the  whule  power  (the  army,  the 
administration,  tlie  Church,  the  schools  and 
police)  and  framing  Avhat  are  called  the  laws, 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  liberals  wish  to  re- 
sist it— this  Government  knows  very  well 
what  is  really  dangerous  to  it,  and  will  never 
let  people  who  submit  to  it  and  act  under  its 
guidance  do  anything  that  will  undermine 
its  authority.  For  instance,  take  the  case 
before  us:  a  (Jovernment  such  as  ours  (or  any 
other),  which  rests  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
peo])le,  will  never  ('oiisent  to  their  being 
really  enlightened.  It  will  .sanction  all  kinds 
of  pseudo-educational  organizations,  con- 
trolled by  itself:  schools,  high  schools,  uni- 
versities, academies,  and  all  kinds  of  com- 
mittees and  congresses  and  publications  sanc- 
tioned by  the  censor— so  long  as  those  organ- 
izations and  publications  serve  its  purpose 
—i.e.,  stupefy  people,  or  at  least  do  not  hinder 
the  stupefaction  of  people.  But  as  soon  as 
those  organizations,  or  publications,  attempt 
to  cure  that  on  which  the  power  of  Goveru- 
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nieut  rests— t.^.  the  blindness  of  the  people, 
the  Government  will  simply,  and  without 
rendering  .account  to  any  one  and  saying 
Avliy  it  acts  so  and  not  otherwise,  pronounce 
its  "  veto "  and  will  rearrange  or  close  the 
establishments  and  organizations  and  will 
forbid  the  publications.  And,  therefore,  as 
both  reason  and  experience  clearly  show, 
such  an  illusory,  gradual  conquest  of  rights 
is  a  self-deception  which  suits  the  Govern- 
ment admirably,  and  which  it,  therefore,  is 
even  ready  to  encourage. 

But  not  only'  is  this  activity  irrationql  and 
ineffectual,  it  is  also  harmful.  It  is  harmful 
because  enlightened,  good  and  honest  people 
by  entering  the  ranks  of  the  Government 
give  it  a  moral  authority  which  but  for  them 
it  would  not  possess.  If  the  Government 
were  made  up  entirely  of  that  coarse  element 
—the  violators,  self-seekers  and  flatterers— 
who  form  its  core,  it  could  not  continue  to 
exist.  The  fact  that  honest  and  enlightened 
people  are  found  who  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Government  gives  Government 
whatever  it  possesses  of  moral  prestige. 

That  is  one  evil  resulting  from  the  activity 
of  liberals  who  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
Government,  or  who  come  to  terms  with  it. 
Another  evil  of  such  activity  is  that,  in  order 
to  secure  opportunities  to  carry  on  their 
work,  these  highly  enlightened  and  honest 
people  have  to  begin  to  compromise,  and  so, 
little  by  little,  come  to  consider  that,  for  a 
good  end,  one  may  swei-ve  somewhat  from 
truth  in  word  and  deed.  For  instance,  that 
one  may,  tho  not  believing  in  the  established 
Church,  go  through  its  ceremonies;  may  take 
oaths;  and  may,  when  necessary  for  the  suc- 
ce.ss  of  some  affair,  present  petitions  couched 
in  language  which  is  untrue  and  offensive  to 
man's  natural  dignity;  may  enter  the  army; 
may  take  part  in  a  local  government  which 
has  been  stripped  of  all  its  powers;  may 
serve  as  a  master  or  a  professor,  teaching 
not  what  one  considers  necessary  one's  self 
but  what  one  is  told  to  preach  by  Govern- 
ment; and  that  one  may  even  become  a 
zemsky  natchalnik,*  submitting  to  Govern- 

•During  the  Reform  period,  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander 11,  many  iniquities  of  the  old  Judicial  sys- 
tem were  abolished.  Among  other  innovations, 
"judges  of  the  peace"  were  appointed  to  act  as 
magistrates.  They  were  elected  (indirectly)  ;  if 
possessed  of  a  certain  property  qualification  men 
of  any  class  were  eligible,  and  the  regulations 
'JDder  which  they  acted  were  drawn  up  In  a  com- 


mputal  demands  and  in.structions  which  vio- 
late one's  conscience;  may  edit  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  remaining  silent  about  what 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  printing  what 
one  is  ordered  to  print;  and  entering  into 
these  compromises— tlie  limits  of  which  can- 
not be  foreseen.  Enlightened  and  honest  peo- 
ple (who  alone  could  form  some  barrier  to 
the  infringements  of  human  liberty  by  the 
Government)  imperceptibly  retreating  ever 
further  and  further  from  the  demands  of 
conscience,  fall  at  last  into  a  position  of  com- 
plete dependency  on  Government.  They  re- 
ceive rewards  and  salaries  from  it,  and,  con- 
tinuing to  imagine  they  are  forwarding  lib- 
eral ideas,  they  become  the  humble  servants 
and  supporters  of  the  very  order  against 
which  they  set  out  to  fight. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  also  better,  sincere 
people  in  the  liberal  camp,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  bribe,  and  who  remain  un- 
bought  and  free  from  salaries  and  position. 
But  even  these  people,  having  been  ensnared 
in  the  nets  spread  by  Government,  beat  their 
wings  in  their  cages  (as  you  are  now  doing 
with  your  Committee)  unable  to  advance 
from  the  spot  they  are  on.  Or  else,  becoming 
enraged,  they  go  over  to  the  revolutionary 
camp,  or  they  shoot  themselves,  or  take  to 
drink,  or  they  abandon  the  whole  struggle  in 
despair,  and,  oftenest  of  all,  retire  into  liter- 
ary activity,  in  which,  yielding  to  the  de- 
mauds  of  the  Censor,  they  say  only  what 
they  are  allowed  to  say,  and— by  that  very 
silence  about  what  is  most  important— con- 
vey to  the  public  distorted  views  which  just 
suit  the  Government.  But  they  continue  to 
imagine  that  they  are  serving  society  by  the 
writings  which  give  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Thus,  both  reflection  and  experience  alike 
show  me  that  both  the  means  of  combat- 
ing GoA'ernment  heretofore  believed  in  are 
not  only  ineffectual,  but  actually  tend  to 
strengthen  the  power  and  the  irresponsibility 
of  Government. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?    Evidently  not  what 


paratively  liberal  spirit.  Under  Alexander  III  the 
office  of  "  Judge  of  the  Peace  "  was  abolished  and 
was  :'oplaced  by  "  zgmsky  natchainiks."  Only 
members  of  the  aristocracy  were  eligible ;  they 
were  not  elected  but  appointed  by  Government,  and 
they  were  armed  with  authority  to  have  peasants 
flogged.  They  were  less  like  magistrates  and  more 
like  Government  officials  than  the  "  judges  of  the 
peace  "  bad  been. — Translator. 
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for  seventy  years  past  has  proved  fruitless, 
and  has  only  produced  inverse  results.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  Just  what  those  have  done, 
thanks  to  whose  activity  is  due  that  prog- 
ress toAvard  light  and  good  which  has  been 
achieved  since  the  world  began,  and  is  still 
being  achieved  to-day.  That  is  what  must 
be  done.    And  what  is  it  ? 

Merely  the  simple,  quiet,  truthful  carry- 
ing on  of  what  you  consider  good  and  need- 
ful, quite  independently  of  Government, 
and  of  whether  it  likes  it  or  not.  In  other 
words,  standing  up  for  your  rights,  not  as 
a  member  of  tlie  Literature  Committee,  nor 
as  a  deputy  nor  as  a  landowner,  nor  as  a 
merchant,  nor  even  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, but  standing  up  for  your  rights  as 
a  rational  and  free  man,  and  defending 
them  not  as  the  rights  of  local  boards  or 
committees  are  defended,  with  concessions 
and  compromises,  but  without  any  conces- 
sions and  compromises,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  moral  and  human  dignity  can  be  de- 
fended. 

Successfully  to  defend  a  fortress  one  has 
to  burn  all  the  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and 
to  leave  only  what  is  strong  and  what  you 
intend  not  to  surrender  on  any  account. 
Only  from  the  basis  of  this  firm  stronghold 
can  we  conquer  all  we  require.  It  is  true 
that  the  rights  of  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
or  even  of  a  member  of  a  local  board,  are 
greater  than  the  rights  of  a  plain  man,  and 
it  seems  as  though  we  could  do  much  by 
using  those  rights.  But  the  hitch  is  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  rights  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  or  of  a  committee  man,  one 
has  to  abandon  part  of  one's  rights  as  a 
man.  And  having  abandoned  part  of  one's 
rights  as  a  man,  there  is  no  longer  any  fixed 
point  of  leverage,  and  one  can  no  longer 
either  conquer  or  maintain  any  real  right. 
In  order  to  lift  others  out  of  a  quagmire 
one  must  stand  on  firm  ground  one's  self, 
and  if,  hoping  the  better  to  assist  others, 
you  go  into  the  quagmire,  you  will  not  pull 
others  out,  but  will  yourself  sink  in.  It  may 
be  very  desirable  and  useful  to  get  an  eight- 
hour-day  legalized  by  Parliament,  or  to 
get .  a  liberal  program  for  school  libraries 
sanctioned  by  your  committee;  but  if,  as 
a  means  to  this  end,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment must  publicly  lift  up  his  hand  and  lie, 


lie  when  taking  an  oath,  by  expressing  in 
words  respect  for  what  he  does  not  respect; 
or  (in  our  own  case)  if,  in  order  to  pass  most 
liberal  programs,  it  is  necessary  to  take  part 
in  public  worship;  to  be  sworn;  to  wear 
a  uniform;  to  write  mendacious  and  flat- 
tering petitions,  and  to  make  speeches  of 
a  similar  character,  etc.,  then  by  doing 
these  things  and  foregoing  our  dignity  as 
men,  we  lose  much  more  than  we  gain,  and 
by  trying  to  reach  one  definite  aim  (which 
very  often  is  not  reached)  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  possibility  of  reaching  other 
aims  which  are  of  supreme  importance. 
Only  people  Avho  have  something  which  they 
will  on  no  account  and  under  no  circum- 
stances yield  can  resist  a  Government  and 
curb  it.  To  have  power  to  resist  you  must 
stand  on  firm  ground.  And  the  Govern- 
ment knows  this  very  well,  and  is  con- 
cerned, above  all  else,  to  worm  out  of  men 
that  which  will  not  yield— viz.,  the  dignity 
of  man.  When  that  is  wormed  out  of  them, 
Government  calmly  proceeds  to  do  what  it 
likes,  knowing  that  it  will  no  longer  meet 
any  real  resistance.  A  man  who  consents 
publicly  to  swear,  pronouncing  the  degrad- 
ing and  mendacious  words  of  the  oath;  or 
submissively  to  wait  several  hours,  dressed 
up  in  a  uniform,  at  a  minister's  reception, 
or  to  inscribe  himself  as  a  special  constable 
for  the  coronation,  or  to  fast  and  receive 
communion  for  respectability's  sake,  or  to 
ask  of  the  head  censor  whether  he  may,  or 
may  not,  express  such  and  such  thoughts, 
etc.,  such  a  man  is  no  longer  feared  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

Alexander  II  said  he  did  not  fear  the 
Liberals,  because  he  knew  they  could  all 
be  bought,  if  not  with  money  then  with  hon- 
ors. 

People  who  take  part  in  Government,  or 
work  under  its  direction,  may  deceive  them- 
selves or  their  sympathizers,  by  making 
a  show  of  struggling;  but  those  against 
whom  they  struggle— (the  Government)  know 
quite  well,  by  the  strength  of  the  resist- 
ance experienced,  that  these  people  are  not 
really  pulling,  but  are  only  pretending  to. 
And  our  Government  knows  this  with  re- 
spect to  the  Liberals,  and  constantly  tests 
the  quality  of  the  opposition,  and  finding 
that  genuine  resistance  is  practically   non- 
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existent  it  coutiuues  its  course  iu  full  as- 
surance that  it  can  do  what  it  likes  witli 
such  opponents. 

The  Government  of  Alexander  III  knew 
this  very  well,  and,  knowing  it,  deliberately 
destroyed  all  that  the  Liberals  thought  they 
had  achieved  and  wei'e  so  proud  of.  It  al- 
tered and  limited  trial  by  jury;  it  abolished 
the  "  .Tudges  of  the  Peace;  "  it  canceled  the 
rights  of  the  universities;  it  perverted  the 
wliole  system  of  instruction  in  the  high 
schools;  it  re-established  the  cadet  corps, 
and  even  the  State  sale  of  intoxicants;  it 
established  the  Zcinslq/  NulcluiInUcs  ;  it  le- 
galized Hogging;  it  almost  abolished  the 
Local  Government  lioards  (Zemstvos);  it 
gave  uncontrolled  power  to  the  Governors 
of  Provinces;  it  encouraged  the  ciuartering 
of  troops  {exeliOi'itsia)  on  the  peasants  in 
punishment;  it  increased  the  practice  of 
arbitrary  "  administrative "  banishment 
and  imprisonment,  and  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  political  offenders;  it  renewed  re- 
ligious persecutions;  it  brought  to  a  climax 
the  use  of  barbarous  superstitions;  it  le- 
galized murder  in  duels;  under  the  name  of 
a  "  state  of  siege,"  *  it  established  lawless- 
ness, with  capital  punishment,  as  a  normal 
condition  of  things,  and  in  all  this  it  met 
with  no  protest  except  from  one  honorable 
woman, t  who  boldlj'  told  tlie  Government 
the  truth  as  she  saw  it. 

The  Liberals  whispered  among  themselves 
tliat  these  things  displeased  them,  but  they 
continued  to  take  part  in  legal  proceedings, 
and  in  the  local  governments,  and  in  the 
universities,  and  in  Government  service, 
and  on  the  press.  In  the  press  they  hinted 
at  what  they  were  allowed  to  hint  at,  and 
kept  silence  on  matters  they  had  to  be  silent 
about,  but  they  printed  whatever  they  were 
told  to  print.  So  that  every  reader  (who 
was  not  privy  to  the  whisperings  of  the 
editorial  rooms)  on  receiving  a  Libei'al  pa- 

*  The  "  Statute  of  Increased  Protection," 
usually  translated  "  State  of  Siege,"  was  first  ap- 
plied to  I'etersburg  and  Moscow  only,  but  was 
subsequently  extended  to  Odessa,  Kieff,  K'larkoff 
and  Warsaw.  Under  this  law  practically  abso- 
lute power,  including  that  of  capital  punishment, 
was  intrusted  to  the  Governor  Generals  of  these 
provinces. 

*  Madame  Tsebrikoff,  a  well-known  writer 
and  literary  critic,  wrote  a  polite  but  honest  let- 
ter to  Alexander  III  pointing  out  what  was  being 
done  by  the  Govern:nent.  She  was  banished  to  a 
distant  province  for  a  time,  and  was  then  allowed 
to  reside  not  in  I'etersburg,  but  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tver. 


per  or  magazine  read  the  announcement 
of  the  most  cruel  and  irrational  measure 
unaccompanied  by  comment  or  sign  of  dis- 
approval; sycophantic  and  flattering  ad- 
dresses to  those  guilty  of  enacting  these 
measures,  and  frequently  even  praise  of  the 
measures  themselves.  Thus  all  the  dismal 
activity  of  tlie  Government  of  Alexander 
III  desti'oyiug  wliatever  good  had  begun 
to  take  i-oot  iu  the  days  of  Alexander  II, 
and  striving  fo  turn  Russia  back  to  the 
barbarity  of  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury—all this  dismal  activity  of  gallows, 
rods,  persecutions  and  stupefaction  of  the 
people  has  become  (even  in  the  Liberal  pa- 
pei-s  and  magazines)  the  basis  of  an  in- 
sane laudation  of  Alexander  III  and  of  his 
acclamation  as  a  great  man  and  a  model  of 
human  dignity. 

This  same  thing  is  being  continued  in  the 
new  reign.  The  young  man  who  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Czar,  having  no  understand- 
ing of  life,  was  assured,  by  the  men  in 
power  to  whom  it  was  prolitable  to  say  so, 
that  the  best  way  to  rule  a  hundred  million 
people  is  to  do  as  his  father  did— 4.  e.,  not  to 
ask  advice  from  any  one,  but  just  to  do  what 
coihes  into  one's  head,  or  what  the  first  flat- 
terer about  him  advises.  And,  fancying  that 
unlimited  autocracy  is  a  sacred  life-prin- 
ciple of  the  Russian  people,  the  young  man 
begins  to  reign,  and  instead  of  asking  the 
representatives  of  tlie  Russian  people  to 
help  him  with  their  advice  in  the  task  of 
ruling  (about  which  he,  educated  in  a  cav- 
alry regiment,  knows  nothing,  and  can 
know  nothing),  he  rudely  and  insolently 
shouts  at  those  rcDresentatives  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  who  visit  him  with  congratula- 
tions; and  he  calls  the  desire,  timidly  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  them,*  to  be  alloAved 
to  inform  the  authorities  of  their  needs, 
"  nonsensical  fancies." 

And  what  followed  ?  Was  Russian  so- 
ciety shocked  ?  Did  enlightened  and  honest 
people— the  Liberals— expi'ess  their  indig- 
nation and  repulsion  V  Did  they  at  least 
refrain  from  laudation  of  this  Government 
and  from  participating  in  it  and  encourag- 
ing i^?    Not  at  all.    From  that  time  aspe- 


*  By  the  representatives  of  the  Tver  Zem- 
stvo  and  others,  at  a  reception  in  the  Winter 
Palace  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  II. 
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cially  intense  competition  in  adulation  coiii- 
menced,  both  of  the  father  and  of  tlie  sou 
who  imitated  him.  And  not  a  protesting 
voice  was  heard,  except  in  one  anonymous 
letter,  cautiously  expressing  disapproval 
of  the  young  Czar's  conduct.  And,  from  all 
sides,  fulsome  and  flattering  addresses  were 
brought  to  tliG  Czar,  as  well  as  (for  some 
reason  or  other) — icons,  whicli  nobody 
wanted  and  which  serve  merely  as  objects 
of  idolatry  to  benighted  people.  An  insane 
expenditure  of  money — the  coronation- 
amazing  in  its  absurdity,  was  arranged;  the 
arrogance  of  the  rulers  and  their  contempt 
of  the  people  caused  thousands  to  perish 
in  a  fearful  calamity,  wliicli  was  regarded 
as  a  slight  eclipse  of  the  festivities,  which 
should  not  terminate  on  that  account.*  An 
exhibition  was  organized  which  no  one 
wanted  except  those  who  organized  it,  and 
which  cost  millions  of  roubles.  In  the 
Chancery  of  the  Holy  Synod,  with  unpar- 
alleled effrontery,  a  new  and  supremely 
stupid  means  of  mystifying  people  was  de- 
vised—viz., the  enshrinemeut  of  the  incor- 
ruptible body  of  a  saint  whom  nobody 
knew  anything  about.  The  stringency  of 
the  Censor  was  increased.  Religious  per- 
secution was  made  more  severe.  The  State 
of  Siege  (/.  c,  the  legalization  of  lawless- 
ness) was  continued,  and  the  state  of  things 
is  still  becoming  worse  and  worse. 

And  I  think  that  all  this  would  not  have 
happened  if  those  enlightened,  honest  peo- 
ple who  are  now  occupied  in  Liberal  ac- 
tivity on  the  basis  of  legality;  in  Local  Gov- 
ernments, in  the  Committees,  in  Censor- 
ruled  Iviterature,  etc.,  had  not  devoted  their 
energies  to  the  task  of  circumventing  the 
Government,  and— without  abandoning  the 
forms  it  has  itself  arranged— of  finding  ways 
to  make  it  act  so  as  to  harm  and  injure  it- 
self; but,  abstaining  from  taking  any  part 
in  Government  or  in  any  business  bound  up 
with  Government,  had  merely  claimed  their 
rights  as  men,  and  said: 

"  You  wish  instead  of  '  Judges  of  the 
Peace'  to  institute  ZC-msky  Ncrtchdlniks  with 
birch  rods,— that  is  your  business,  but  we 
will    not    go    to    law    before    your    Z^insky 


*  That  same  evening  the  Emperor  danced  at 
the  grand  ball  given  by  the  French  Ambassador 
in   Moscow. 


Sittclii'ihiikH,  and  will  not  ourselves  accept 
appointment  to  such  an  ofhce;  you  wish  to 
make  trial-by-jury  a  mere  formality,— that 
is  your  business,  but  we  will  not  serve  as 
Judges,  or  as  Advocates,  or  as  Jurymen;  you 
wish,  under  the  name  of  a  '  State-of-Siege ' 
to  establish  despotism,— that  is  your  busi- 
ness, but  we  will  not  participate  in  it,  and 
\\ill  plainly  call  the  •  State-of-Sicge  "  despot- 
ism, and  capital  punishment  inflicted  with- 
out trial— murder;  you  wish  to  organize 
Cadet-'Corps,  or  classical  high-schools,  in 
wliich  military  exercises  and  the  Othodox 
FaiHi  are  taught,— that  is  your  affair,— but 
we  Avill  not  teach  in  sucli  .schools,  nor  send 
our  children  to  theiu,  but  will  educate  our 
children  as  seems  to  us  right:  you  decide  to 
reduce  the  Local  Government  Boards 
(Zemstvos)  to  impotence,— we  will  not  take 
part  in  it;  you  prohibit  the  publication  of 
literature  that  displeases  you,— you  may 
seize  books  and  punish  the  printers,  but  you 
cannot  prevent  our  speaking  and  writing, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so;  you  demand 
an  oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  Czar,— we  will 
not  accede  to  what  is  so  stupid,  false  and 
degrading;  you  order  us  to  serv^  in  the  army, 
—we  will  not  do  so,  because  wholesale  mur- 
der is  as  opposed  to  our  conscience  as  indi- 
vidual murder,  and  above  all,  because  the 
promise  to  murder  whomsoever  a  com- 
mander may  tell  us  to  murder  is  the  mean- 
est act  a  man  can  commit;  you  profess  a  re- 
ligion which  is  a  thousand  years  behind  the 
times— with  an  '  Ibei-ian  Motherr  of  God,'  * 
relics  and  coronations,— that  is  your  affair, 
but  we  do  not  acknowledge  idolatry  and  su- 
perstition to  be  religion,  but  call  them  idol- 
atry and  superstition,  and  we  try  to  free 
people  from  them." 

And  what  can  Government  do  against  such 
activity?  It  can  banish  or  imprison  a  man 
for  preparing  a  uomb,  or  even  for  printing 
a  proclamation  to  workingmen;  it  can  trans- 
fer your  "  Literature  Committee  "  from  one 
iNIinistry  to  another,  or  close  a  Parliament 
—but  ^yhat  can  a  Government  do  with  a  man 
who  does  not  wish  publicly  to  lie  with  uplifted 


*"  Tlie  Iberian  Mother  of  God"  is-a  wonder- 
working icon  of  the  Virjiin  Mary  which  draws  a 
large  revenue.  It  is  freiniyntly  taken  to  visit  the 
sick  and  travels  about  with  six  horses.  The  at- 
tendant priest  sits  in  the  carriage  bareheaded.  The 
smallest  fee  charged  is  six  shillings  for  a  visit,  but 
more  is  usually  given. 
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liaud,  or  \vlio  does  uot  wish  to  send  his  cliil- 
dren  to  au  establishment  which  he  considers 
bad,  or  who  does  uot  wish  to  learn  to  kill 
people,  or  does  not  wish  to  take  part  in  idol- 
atry, or  does  not  wish  to  take  part  in  corona- 
tions, deputations  and  addresses,  or  who 
saj-s  and  writes  what  he  thinks  and  feels? 
By  prosecuting  such  a  man,  Government  se- 
cures for  him  j-eneral  sympathy,  making  him 
a  martyr,  and  it  undermines  the  foundations 
on  which  it  is  itself  built,  for,  in  so  acting, 
instead  of  protecting  human  rights,  it  itself 
infringes  them. 

And  it  is  only  necessary  for  all  those  good, 
enlightened  and  honest  people,  whose 
strength  is  now  wasted  in  Revolutionary, 
Socialistic  or  Liberal  activity,  harmful  to 
themselves  and  to  their  cause,  to  begin  to 
act  thus,— and  a  nucleus  of  honest,  enlight- 
ened and  moral  people  would  form  around 
them,  united  in  the  same  thoughts  and  the 
same  feelings,  and  to  this  nucleus  the  ever- 
wavering  crowd  of  average  people  would  at 
once  gravitate,  and  public  opinion— the  only 
power  which  subdues  Governments — would 
become  evident,— demanding  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  conscience,  justice  and 
humanity.  And  as  soon  as  public  opinion 
was  formulated,  not  only  would  it  be  im- 
possible to  close  the  "  Literature  Commit- 
tee," but  all  those  inhuman  organizations— 
the  "  State  of  Siege,"  the  Secret  Police,  the 
Censor,  Schliisselburg,*  the  Holy  Synod  and 
the  rest— against  which  the  Revolutionists 
and  the  Liberals  are  now  struggling— would 
disappear  of  themselves. 

So  that  two  methods  of  opposing  the  Gov- 
erment  have  been  tried,  both  unsuccessfully, 
and  it  now  remains  to  try  a  third  and  a  last 
method,  one  not  yet  tried,  but  one  which,  I 
think,  cannot  but  be  successful.  Briefly, 
that  means  this:  That  all  enlightened  and 
honest  people  should  try  to  be  as  good  as 
they  can,  and  not  even  good  in  all  respects 
but  only  in  one — namely,  in  observing  one  of 
the  most  elementary  virtues— to  be  honest, 
and  not  to  lie,  but  to  act  and  speak  so  that 
your  motives  should  be  intelligible  to  an  af- 
fectionate seven-year-old  boy;  to  act  so  that 
your  boy  should  not  say:  "But  why,  papa, 

•The  most  terrible  of  the  places  of  impi-ison- 
ment  in  Petersburg  ;  the  Russian  Bastille. 


(lid  yon  say  so-and-sO,  and  no\v  yoU  do  and 
say  something  quite  different?  "  This  meth- 
od seems  very  wealv,  and  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  this  method,  and  tliis  method  only, 
that  has  moved  humanity  since  the  race  be- 
gan. Only  because  there  were  straight  men, 
truthful  and  courageous,  who  made  no  con- 
cessions that  infringed  their  dignity  as  men, 
have  all  those  beneficent  revolutions  been 
accomplished  of  which  mankind  now  have 
the  advantage — from  the  abolition  of  tor- 
ture and  slavery  up  to  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  conscience.  Nor  can  this  be  otherwise, 
for  what  conscience  (the  highest  fore-feeling 
man  possesses  of  the  truth  accessible  to  him) 
demands  is  always,  and  in  all  respects,  the 
activity  most  fruitful  and  most  necessary  for 
humanity  at  the  given  time.  Only  a  man 
who  lives  according  to  his  conscience  can 
liave  influence  on  people,  and  only  activity 
that  accords  witli  one's  conscience  can  be 
useful. 

But  I  must  explain  my  meaning.  To  say 
that  the  most  effectual  means  of  achieving 
the  ends  toward  which  Revolutionists  and 
Liberals  are  striving  is  by  activity  in  ac- 
cord  witn  their  consciences,  does  not  mean 
that  people  can  begin  to  live  conscientious- 
ly in  order  to  achieve  those  ends.  To  begin 
to  live  conscientiously— on  purpose  to  achieve 
any  external  ends— is  impossible. 

To  live  according  to  one's  conscience  is 
possible  only  as  a  result  of  firm  and  clear 
religious  convictions;  the  beneficent  result 
of  these  hi  our  external  life  will  inevitably 
follow.  Therefore  the  gist  of  what  I  wished 
to  say  is  this:  That  it  is  unprofitable  for 
good,  sincere  people  to  spend  their  powers 
of  mind  and  soul  in  gaining  small  practical 
ends— c.  (j.,  in  the  various  struggles  of  na- 
tionalities, or  parties,  or  in  Liberal  wire-pull- 
ing—while they  have  not  reached  a  clear  and 
firm  religious  perception — i.  e.,  a  conscious- 
ness of  tiie  meaning  and  purpose  of  their 
life.  I  think  that  all  the  powers  of  soul  and 
of  mind  of  good  people,  who  wish  to  be  of 
service  to  men,  should  be  directed  to  that 
end.  When  ttiat  is  accomplished  all  else  will 
be  :'ecomplished  too. 

Yasn.^ia  Poliana,  Russia. 

The  translation  of  this  article  and  the  notes  to 
it  are  by  Aylmer  Maude. 


The  Mean   Face  of  War. 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


Of  all  the  gods  on  Olj'nipus  Mars  is  al- 
ways the  most  popular  figure.  Especially 
is  he  heroic  iu  the  eyes  of  a  nation  which 
is  just  about  to  set  the  crown  of  Imperial- 
ism on  its  brows,  to  gird  a  sword  on  its 
thighs  and  drive  another  nation  into  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity— at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

By  all  means  let  us  loolv  this  god  of  war 
closely  in  the  face  and  see  what  he  really 
is  like.  His  features  at  a  distance  are  noble 
and  heroic,  but  seen  at  nearer  range  there 
are  ugly  smirches  and  meanings  in  them. 
Our  campaign  last  summer,  for  instance, 
loomed  before  us  in  June  a  glorious  out- 
burst of  high  chivalric  purpose  and  individ- 
ual courage.  But  when  we  looked  back  at 
it  in  September  war  had  come  to  mean  po- 
inted camps,  incompetent  officers  appointed 
by  corrupt  politicians,  decayed  meat  and 
thousands  of  victims  of  disease  and  neglect. 

I  lived  through  the  Civil  War  on  the  border 
States,  and  two  or  three  facts  which  I  re- 
member may  help  young  Americans  to  see 
this  great  god  Mars,  whom  we  are  about 
to  make  our  tutelary  deity,  just  as  he  is. 
They  are  not  the  kind  of  facts  which  the 
historians  of  a  campaign  usually  set  down. 

A  sleepy  old  Southern  town  of  which  I 
knew  was  made  by  the  Government,  at  an 
early  date,  the  headquarters  of  a  military 
department.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed; 
th(;  two  good-humored,  leisurel5"  constables 
were  i*emanded  into  private  life;  sentinels 
patrolled  the  streets  all  day  long;  the  body 
guard  of  the  general  in  command  galloped 
madly  up  and  down;  bugles  sounded  and 
flags  waved  from  every  house. 

But  the  flag  did  not  always  indicate  the 
real  feeling  of  the  owners  of  the  house. 
Almost  every  family  was  divided  against 
itself,  the  elders  usually  siding  with  the 
Government,  the  young  people  with  the 
South.  The  young  men,  one  by  one,  made 
their  way  across  the  lines  and  entered  the 
Confederate  army. 

Before  the  war    the  drowsy   old  town  had 


boasted  a  hall,  the  upper  floor  of  a  tobacco 
warehouse,  which  Avas  used  as  a  theater 
or  concert  room.  The  whole  building  was 
now  converted  by  the  Provost-Marshal  into 
a  military  prison.  He  also,  with  difBcultj% 
raised  a  I^oyal  Guard,  in  whose  care  it  was 
placed.  As  all  the  fighting  men  of  the  town 
were  already  in  one  army  or  the  other,  this 
Loyal  Guard  necessarily  AA-as  made  up  of 
material  which  no  doubt  furnished  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  to  the  corps  of  regulars 
stationed  in  the  place.  No  man  in  it  was 
under  sixty;  they  were  quiet,  honest  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen;  church-going 
fathers  and  grandfathers  who  had  trodden 
the  same  secluded  path  since  their  birth, 
never  once  probably  tempted  to  break  a 
law  of  the  land.  Their  ideas  of  military 
discipline  were  A'ague.  For  two  or  three 
Aveeks  they  guarded  the  empty  warehouse 
by  sitting  in  a  row  of  chairs  tilted  back 
against  the  front  wall,  smoking  their  pipes 
and  telling  over  their  old  stories,  occasional- 
ly joining  in  a  hymn  sung  with  much  fervor. 

But  at  last  one  day  after  a  skirmish  in 
the  hills  some  prisoners  Avere  brought  in  and 
led  through  the  streets  to  the  AA-arehouse. 
Some  of  them  Avere  wounded.  The  sight  of 
tliese  limping,  bloody  men  produced  a 
sti-ange  effect  upon  the  townspeople,  who 
hitherto  had  really  regarded  the  war  as  a 
passing  disaster,  the  Avork  of  politicians. 
which  might  come  to  an  end  any  day. 

"  To-morrow,  perhaps,"  they  would  say, 
"  Ave  may  waken  and  find  the  whole  miser- 
able business  at  an  end,  and  comfort  and 
peace  come  again." 

But  at  the  sight  of  these  prisoners  pass- 
ing down  the  street  a  sudden  passion  of 
rage  and  malignancy  semed  to  poison  the 
air. 

Some  of  the  men  Avere  wounded,  one.  it 
Avas  said,  mortally:  he  was  carried  on  a 
litter,  and  his  hand,  torn  and  red  with  dried 
blood,  hung  down  limp,  and  swiing  to  and 
fro.  Other  men.  we  were  told,  lay  dead 
on  the  hill  yonder,  Avhere  we  used  to  go  t<^ 
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gather  pink  laurel  and  paw-paws  in  the 
spring. 

I'his    was— war. 

Women  cried  out  madly— gentle,  delicate 
women— and  ran  from  their  houses  shriek- 
ing into  the  street;  men  crowded  together 
following  the  wounded  with  sharp,  wordless 
yells  of  pity  or  of  hate.  That  one  sight  of 
blood  tore  off  the  life-long  mask  of  educa- 
tion or  manners  from  each  of  us,  and  the 
natural  brute  showed  itself. 

When  the  prisoners  were  taken  into  the 
warehouse  these  kindly  neighbors  looked  at 
each  other  Avith  sudden  suspicion  and  dis- 
like. They  hurried  to  their  homes  in  si- 
lence. Who  knew  which  man  was  his 
enemy  ?  He  might  be  next  door— in  the 
same  house  with  him.  The  old  friendships 
and  affections  of  a  life-time  ended  that 
morning,  and  gave  place  to  an  unreasoning 
distrust.  Brother  quarreled  with  brother, 
husband  with  wife,  father  with  son.  Very 
often  neither  man  nor  woman  understood 
the  cause  of  the  war.  But  the  contagion  of 
hate  was  in  the  air.  Men  caught  it  from 
each  other,  as  they  take  the  poison  of  a 
disease.  The  old  men  of  the  Guai'd  became 
suddenly  possessed  with  a  fury  of  zeal. 
They  looked  upon  the  prisoners  as  their 
personal  enemies.  The  orderly,  devout 
grandfathers  raged  like  wild  bea.sts  out- 
side of  the  prison,  and  fired  at  the  prisoners 
whenever  they  approached  the  Avindows.  So 
bent  were  they  upon  their  slaughter  that  it 
.  was  found  necessary  at  last  to  remove  the 
old  men  from  the  post. 

As  time  passed  the  bitterness  ^^leepened, 
the  gentlest  woman  and  most  generous  men 
in  both  factions  often  becoming  the  most 
unreasonable  and  malignant  towai'd  all  who 
differed  from  them.  Old  lines  of  right  and 
wrong  were  blurred  in  the  sanest  and  most 
devout.  There  was  no  right  and  wrong  to 
most  people.  Take  a  trifling  example:  Late 
in  the  summer  one  Sunday  night,  while  the 
churches  were  still  open,  the  l)ugles  were 
suddenly  sounded  and  cannon  fired.  The 
alarm  spread  that  General  Lee's  army  was 
advancing  upon  the  town  to  burn  it.  There 
were  no  Federal  troops  in  it  at  the  time. 
So  the  staid  citizens  of  the  town  mustered, 
and  shouldering  their  muskets  boarded  a 
train  to  go  forth,  as  they  thought,  to  meet 


the  Confederate  army.  I  can  see  their 
stooped  shoulders  iind  gray  heads  now  as 
they  marched  past  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness through  their  spectacles.  Oh,  such 
sorry  waiTiors  !  Hut  it  was  as  fine  a  blaze 
of  courage  as  auy  that  illumined  the  war. 

The  courage  blazed  in  vain.  When  the 
tniin  reached  the  hills  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  a  Confederate  soldier  within 
fifty  miles.  What  happened  then  was  told 
to  me  by  the  otiicer  commanding  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  men  alighted,  formed  in  column,  and 
boldly  advanced  into  the  sleeping  village 
near  which  the  train  had  halted.  When  no 
one  appeared  they  held  a  brief  council,  and 
then,  to  the  dismay  of  their  leader,  made  a 
rush  upon  the  village,  firing  their  muskets, 
breaking  into  tlie  houses  and  seizing  upon 
whatever  came  first  to  hand— churns,  rock- 
ing chairs,  feather  beds,  sewing  machines, 
etc.  One  man  appeared  with  a  huge  cop- 
per kettle  on  his  back.  In  vain  their  cap- 
tain commanded  them  to  give  up  their  spoils, 
telling  them  that  the  people  were  harmless 
and  poor,  and  most  of  them  loyal  to  the 
Union. 

They  were  crazed  with  excitement  and 
rage,  shouting:  "  Loot  them  !  Loot  them  ! 
Booty  of  war  !  " 

He  compelled  some  of  them  to  leave  their 
plunder  behind  them,  but  when  the  train  ar- 
rived at  home  many  of  them  marched  away 
in  triumph  with  their  stolen  goods,  among 
them  the  conqueror  of  the  copper  kettle. 
Yet  these  men  were  class  leaders,  deacons 
and  pious  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

I  remember  a  company  of  young  men, 
the  sons  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  fami- 
lies, honorable,  devout,  gentle  folk,  who  en- 
listed in  the  Northern  army  to  serve  tlieir 
country,  and,  as  they  thought  (and  it  may 
be  justly),  their  God.  They  went  through 
the  war  gallantly.  Whatever  was  best  and 
highest  in  its  discipline  they  took  and  as- 
similated; it  became  part  of  their  charac- 
ter and  life.  Yet  almost  every  one  of  those 
men  brought  home  spoons,  watches  and 
jewelry  which  he  had  taken  out  of  some 
Soiithern  home. 

It  was  the  breath  of  war  which  had  made 
them  and  the  old  men  for  the  time  heroes, 
murderers  and  thieves. 
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I  remember  another  company  recruited 
from  the  same  class  for  the  Confederate 
army.  They  fought  bravely,  remaining  in 
the  service  during  the  full  Ave  years.  Of 
those  still  alive  at  Lee's  surrender  every 
man  sooner  or  later  filled  a  drunkard's  grave. 

Since  the  close  of  that  war  I  have  read 
and  listened  to  countless  pteans  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North  to  the  dauntless  courage 
of  the  heroes  who  gave  tlieir  lives  for  the 
cause  which  they  held  just. 

All  this  is  true.  But  I  never  yet  have 
heard  a  word  of  the  other  side  of  the  history 
of  that  great  campaign,  which  is  equally 
true,  of  the  debilitating  effect  upon  most 
men  in  mind  and  morals  of  years  in  camp, 
and  the  habits  acquired  of  idleness,  of  drunk- 
enness and  of  immorality. 

The  American  is  not  used  to  idleness,  nor 
to  military  discipline.  Put  a  gun  in  his 
hand,  and  give  him  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  somebody  to  kill,  and  the  monkey 
or  beast  in  him  will  soon  show  itself. 

After  thirty  years  of  peace,  a  sudden  ef- 
fort is  now  being  made  by  interested  poli- 


ticians to  induce  the  American  people  to 
make  war  its  regular  business. 

The  army  is  to  be  largely  increased. 
Many  young  men  of  all  classes  expect  to 
find  an  opening  in  it  to  earn  their  livelihood 
—to  make  a  career  for  life.  The  talk  of 
glory  and  heroism  and  the  service  of  the 
country  is  very  tempting  to  these  gallant 
immature  boys. 

What  is  really  intended,  of  course,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  uniformed  guard  to  po- 
lice the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  interests 
of  certain  trusts. 

But  our  brave  young  fellow  sees  only  the 
waving  of  the  flag. 

Before  he  goes  into  camp  for  the  rest  of 
his  days,  let  him  look  more  closely  into  the 
life  of  it,  to  see  what  in  time  it  will  do  to 
him— to  his  mind,  his  manners  and  the  soul 
inside  of  them. 

Mars,  as  I  said,  is  just  now  the  most  pop- 
ular figure  among  the  gods.  But  there  are 
ugly,  mean  features  in  his  noble  face  when 
we  come  close  to  him. 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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By  Charles  F.   Thwing,   D.D.   LL.D., 

President  oh  Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College, 


That  many  college  men  marry  late  in 
life  the  records  of  college  classes  prove. 
That  many  college  men  do  not  marry  at  all 
the  records  of  college  classes  also  prove. 
The  class  of  187G  at  Harvard  College  con- 
tained at  the  time  of  graduation  one  hun- 
drt^d  and  forty-six  members.  Of  this  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  live  had  married 
eighteen  years  after  their  graduation. 
Thirty-four  married  in  the  four  years  of 
the  eighth  decade  of  the  century  remaining 
after  their  graduation,  fifty-four  married 
iu  the  ninth  decade  of  the  century,  and  seven- 
teen married  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
present  decade;  forty  had  not  married  at 
all  within  the  eighteen  years.  The  class  .of 
1891  at  Yale  contained  at  graduation  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  members.  Of  this 
number  at  their  last  reunion  only  fifty- 
seven  had  married.    It  would  be  easy  to  ex- 


tend these  statistics  to  numberless  classes, 
but  I  think  the  proposition  is  evident  that 
many  college  men  do  not  marry  at  all,  and 
also  that  many  of  them  do  not  marry  till 
late  in  life. 

Of  the  several  causes  which  lead  up  to 
this  social  condition,  I  must  content  myself 
with  the  mentioning  of  only  a  few. 

(1)  One  cause  which  leads  to  the  late- 
ness of  marriage  is  found  in  the  lateness  of 
graduation.  The  average  age  of  graduation 
from  the  American  college  is  now  between 
twenty-two  and  a  half  and  twenty-three 
years.  The  age  has  increased  by  about  a 
year  in  the  course  of  the  present  half  cen- 
tury. It  has  not  increased  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  increase  also  iu  the  present  half 
century  represents  a  similar  increase  over 
the  average  age  prevailing  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century.    If  one  will  turn  to  the  biog- 
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rapines  of  the  college  classes  graduating  iu 
the  tliird  and  fourth  decades,  he  Avill  tiud 
that  twenty  represents  the  normal  age  of 
receiving  the  lirst  degree.  One  might,  of 
course,  I'efer  to  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the 
year  182G  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  who  was, 
be  it  said,  the  youngest  graduate  with  two 
exceptions  that  ever  left  that  college.  One 
of  these  exceptions  was  Paul  Dudley,  who, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  1690  took  his  first 
degree,  and  the  other  was  Cotton  Mather, 
who,  in  1078,  received  his  degree,  being 
younger  by  a  month  or  two  than  was  Dr. 
Peabody  at  the  time  of  his  graduation.  But 
it  should  be  added  that  the  time  of  com- 
mencement was  earlier  by  a  month  or  two 
in  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  was  when 
Dr.  Peabody  graduated.  At  the  present 
time,  therefore,  the  college  man  is  two  years 
older  than  was  his  father  or  grandfather 
when  they  left  college.  If,  therefore,  a  man 
graduates  late,  naturally  he  marries  late. 

(2)  It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  force  of 
certain  personal  habits  of  the  student  tends 
to  prevent  or  to  delay  marriage.  The  stu- 
dent for  several  years  is,  to  all  intents,  a 
bachelor.  He  is  separated  from  his  home. 
In  many  instances  he  is  a  resident  of  a  dor- 
mitory. He  is  a  member  of  a  convent 
which  is  also  in  a  sense  a  monastery;  he 
lives  with  others  but  he  also  lives  alone. 
He  becomes  accustomed  to  the  use  of  one 
room  or  two  rooms  as  his  home,  in  which 
he  is  lord  and  master.  His  routine  circles 
about  himself.  He  rises  in  the  morning 
when  he  pleases  or  when  his  duties  com- 
pel. He  pursues  the  tasks  of  each  day  as 
the  college  authorities  may  dictate  or  as  his 
own  will  may  guide.  He  retires  at  night  know- 
ing that  he  is  responsible  to  himself  and 
to  himself  alone.  The  life  of  the  college 
student  is  essentially  a  bachelor  life.  Such 
a  life — lived  in  nearly  all  cases  for  four 
years;  in  not  a  few  for  seven  or  eight,  in- 
cluding the  preparatory  course;  in  many 
cases  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  including  the 
professional  course  as  well  as  the  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate— such  a  life  represents 
a  condition  and  a  state  out  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  for  many  men  to  fling  them- 
selves. 

(3)  It    cannot,    too,    in    my    opinion,    be 


doubted  that  what  may  be  called  the  pe- 
cuniary couditiou.s  of  professional  progress 
tend  to  delay  marriage.  This  remark,  how- 
ever, should  be  subjected  to  discrimination. 
Marriage  undoubtedly  promotes  the  profes- 
sional progress  of  the  minister.  Many  a 
parish  would  not  invite  an  unmarried  man, 
especiallj'  if  he  Ije  young,  into  its  pastorate. 
The  minister  is  also,  above  most  profes- 
sional men,  able  at  the  entrance  into  his 
professional  career  to  take  unto  himself  a 
wife.  He  begins  his  service  with  a  stipend. 
This  stipend  is  usually  regarded  by  the 
parish  paying  it  as  suflficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  family.  But,  be  it  said,  to  a  law- 
yer or  to  a  doctor  a  wife  does  not  repre- 
sent so  valuable  an  element  of  professional 
advancement  as  to  the  minister.  The  law- 
yer who  pays  his  ofiice  rent  the  first  year 
is  regarded  as  not  without  success,  and  the 
doctor  who  is  able  to  pay  his  board  and 
room  rent  for  the  first  year  should  regard 
himself  as  not  unfortunate.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  lawyer  or  the  doctor  who  is  self- 
respecting  cannot  usually  permit  himself 
to  give  any  hostage  to  Fortuna.  The  col- 
lege graduate,  too,  who  begins  in  editorial 
service  must  nlso  be  content  with  a  very 
small  salary  for  at  least  two  j^ears.  It  may 
be  added  that,  according  to  my  observation 
and  experience,  there  is  a  professional  gen- 
tleman who  may  well  contemplate  matri- 
mony soon  after  taking  his  degree.  I  re- 
fer to  the  dentist.  Of  all  the  professional 
men  he  receives  the  largest  income  im- 
mediately after  graduation.  I  have  known 
dentists  who  in  the  first  year  of  practice 
have  been  able  to  earn  two  thousand  dol- 
lars or  more,  and  the  dentist  of  ordinary 
ability  and  condition  usually  earns  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  can  afford  to  get  married. 
It  is  also  to  be  sajd  that  many  a  teacher  is 
able  to  become  a  husband  as  soon  as  he  has 
taken  his  degree.  His  salary  may  not  be 
large -and  it  probably  will  be  small— but  he 
frequently  regards  it  as  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  two  persons.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  at  the  present  time  about  a  third 
of  the  graduates  of  certain  colleges  are  en- 
tering business.  These  men  begin  upon 
wages  of  three  or  five  or  eight  dollars  a 
week.  Of  course,  the  progress  made  is 
rapid,  and  at  tlie  end  of  three  or  four  years' 
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time  their  salaries  are  adequate  for  matri- 
monial adjustments.  But,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  man  j^raduating  at 
twenty rthree  and  entering  upon  most  pi"o- 
fessions  or  employments  is  not  able  for  sev- 
eral years  to  support  a  home. 

(4)  It  may  be  added  that  the  pecuniary 
conditions  of  professional  progress  have  in- 
timate relations  to  social  conditions.  It 
would  indeed  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  sal- 
ary so  small  but  that  certain  women  and 
certain  men  would  be  willing  to  undergo 
certain  disabilities  in  order  to  live  together 
as  husband  and  wife;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
it  would  be  somewhat  hard  to  find  a  college 
graduate  who  would  be  willing  to  aslv  any 
woman  to  accept  of  a  social  and  domestic 
condition  inferior  to  that  which  she  holds 
as  the  daughter  of  her  father  and  mother. 
The  college  man  feels  a  shrinking  in  suggest- 
ing to  a  lady  that  she  shall  leave  her 
father's  palace  and  come  to  live  with  him  in 
a  cottage.  It  must  be  said  that  in  many 
cases  she  might  be  willing— and  possibly  the 
evidence  woidd  allow  one  to  add,  glad — to 
live  in  a  cottage,  but,  despite  this  fact,  the 
college  graduate  hesitates  to  aslv  her  to  sub- 
ject herself  to  his  limitations.  These  limita- 
tions relate  usually  to  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career.  He  therefore  prefers  to  wait  until 
these  limitations  are  removed  before  in- 
dulging himself  in  asking  any  woman  to 
honor  himself  by  becoming  his  wife.  He 
can  live  on  a  thousand  dollars  a  year— and 
in  many  cases  on  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year— and  still  have  the  best  that  his  social 
conditions  and  set  will  afford,  but  they  two, 
made  husband  and  wife,  cannot  live  on  less 
than  twice  or  thrice  this  amount  and  pos- 
sess the  advantages  which  he  as  a  bachelor 
enjoys. 

Some  one  whispers  "  the  college  graduate 
should  marry  a  rich  girl."  His  education 
and  presumed  cultxu'e,  it  may  be  argued, 
represent  what  in  certain  families  and  coun- 
tries wealth  represents.  He  therefore  is 
offering  the  woman  of  his  choice  as  much 
worth  in  the  equivalents  of  honor  and 
power  as  her  wealth  can  bring.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  once  addressed  by  a  professor 
with  the  remark:  "  Harold,  you  ought  to 
make  a  good  match,  you  ought  to  make  a 
good  match."'    :My  friend  declaimed  against 


marrying  for  riches,  and  assured  the  pro- 
fessor that  he  should  marry  for  love.  "  But," 
said  the  professor,  "  go  where  the  rich  girls 
are.  Go  where  the  rich  girls  are.  You  can 
just  as  well  fall  in  love  with  a  rich  girl  as 
with  a  poor  one."  But  every  man  of  any 
stuff  and  sense  has  an  instinctive  revulsion 
against  such  standards  or  counsel. 

(5)  I  also  am  inclined  to  think,  moreover, 
that  the  man  of  intellectual  temperament, 
type  and  training — elements  which  the  col- 
lege man  is  supposed  to  embody— is  more 
free  from  falling  in  love  than  the  man  of 
the  emotional  temperament  and  type.  I 
know  that  a  great  many  instances  might 
be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  but  the  student, 
who  for  ten  or  twenty  j^ears  has  been  pur- 
suing scholarly  labors,  suffers  the  peril  of 
arresting  the  development  of  his  affections. 
This  peril  he  not  infrequently  yields  to. 
He  therefore  is  unable  to  fall  in  love,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  with  that  intensity  and 
fullness  Avhich  may  become  the  joy  of  the 
man  of  a  less  intellectual  training.  I  need 
not  more  than  suggest,  in  the  realm  of  fact, 
the  late  Master  of  Baliol  in  evidence;  or  in 
fiction,  George  Eliot's  Casaubon. 

But  I  desire  to  say  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness that  most  college  men  wish  to  marry. 
Their  studies  have  not  dehumanized  them. 
Their  hearts  are  not  atrophied.  They  have 
not  become  women  haters.  They  have 
mothers,  and  the  motherhood  through  which 
each  man  comes  into  his  being  has  helped  to 
make  all  women  divine.  They  feel  them- 
selves drawn  to  women  by  that  mysterious 
and  mighty  force  that  we  call  sex— a  force 
that  is  the  primary  motive  in  promoting  mar- 
riage, but  that  is  also  a  force  which  mar- 
riage transcends  by  celestial  diameters. 
Most  college  men  who  do  not  marry,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  lament  their  condition, 
and  would,  if  it  seemed  wise  and  just, 
change  it.  But  many  are  kept  from  chang- 
ing it  or  do  change  it  late  in  life  by  reason 
of  the  five  causes  which  I  have  briefly  in- 
terpreted. 

The  effects  of  not  marrying  at  all  or  of 
marrying  late  in  life  are  evil  and  only  evil. 
The  effects  on  the  man  himself  are  evident. 
He  is  not  so  happy.  The  hajipiest  men  are 
those  Avho  are  luisbands  an<l  fathers.  The 
condition   of   being  a    husband   and    father 
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I'epresents  serious  responsibilities,  but  the 
compensations  for  bearing  tliose  respousil)il- 
ities  are  magnificent.  But  I  am  inclin(><l  to 
tliiuli  that  while  the  celibate  state  develops 
certain  elements  of  character  Avhich  are  ex- 
cellent, yet  on  the  whole  it  does  not  tend 
toward  a  strong  and  syninietrical  growth 
of  the  whole  manhood.  Bachelorhood  may 
develop  the  gentleman.  Marriage  develops 
the  man.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  bachelor 
does  not  receive  that  respect  in  and  from 
the  community  which  the  married  man  re- 
ceives. He  is  looked  upon  as  a  "  little  pe- 
culiar." T  remember  with  vividness 'that  a 
bachelor  who  lived  at  his  father's  house 
not  far  from  the  home  of  my  father  and 
mother  in  a  country  town  in  Maine,  I  re- 
garded with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion.  I  had 
toward  him  a  feeling  which  I  thinlv  might 
have  been  held  toward  one  who  had  been  in 
State's  prison  or  the  insane  asylum.  Only 
last  week  a  college  president  was  speaking 
to  me  of  one  of  his  teachers  in  a  medical 
college  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  Bsed 
the  phrase,  as  he  pointed  out  one  name  on 
the  page:  "  He  is  an  old  bachelor,  yet  he  is 
a  good  teacher  ! "  It  is  very  hard  for  the 
community  to  respect  a  bachelor  as  it  re- 
spects a  married  man,  and,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  it  ought  to  be  hard. 

The  effect  on  society  is  also  evil.  The 
celibate  does  not  and  usually  cannot  do  thai 
good  which  otherwise  he  would  do.  He  does 
not  fill  so  important  a  place  in  the  com- 
munity. He  is  a  wanderer.  He  cannot  make 
a  home,  and  the  home  is  the  center  of  civ- 
ilization. He  may  have  relatives,  but  he 
lacks  relations. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  absence  of 
marriage,  or  the  fact  of  late  marriage,  on  the 
part  of  college  men,  prevents  their  giving 
to  the  race  children  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  Over  this  result  every  one  must 
mourn.  For,  assuming  that  college  men  are 
good,  they  ought  to  be  the  fathers  of  good 
children,  and  if  one  should  say  that  they 
have  many  advantages  not  possessed  by 
others  who  are  not  college  bred,  it  can  also 
be  inferred  that  they  should  give  better  or 
the  best  children  to  humanity.  It  is  true  that 


the  ordinary  college  class  hardly  furnishes 
enough  cliildren  to  take  the  places  of  the 
members  of  the  class  and  their  wives.  The 
class  of  387G  at  Harvard  College,  in  1894, 
was  represented  by  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  cliildren.  I'liese  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  children  were  the  products  of  a  hundred 
and  five  marriages.  In  this  class,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  members,  and 
a  hundred  and  five  of  these  members  had 
married  an  (>qual  number  of  wives.  Thei'e- 
fore  two  liundrcd  and  fifty-one  persons  were 
represented  in  the  class.  Eighteen  years 
after  graduation  only  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  childr(>n  were  living.  Of  the  class  of 
1801  at  Yale  College  only  forty  children  had 
been  born  at  their  last  reunion.  These  fig- 
lu'es  show  not  only  that  the  college  class 
does  not  tend  to  send  forth  inlo  the  race  a 
number  equal  to  itself  and  the  wives  of  its 
members,  but  also  that  the  college  class 
fails  to  keep  itself  alive  in  adequate  num- 
bers in  humanity.  Causes  of  the  fact  that 
so  few  children  are  born  to  college  people 
ma  J-  lie  in  certain  restraints  which  the  po- 
litical economist  refers  to,  but  a  cause  also 
lies  in  the  simple  fact  of  the  limitations  of 
age  as  applied  both  to  men  and  to  women. 
The  result  is  a  sad  one  for  the  race. 

This  article  is  already  longer,  I  am  sure, 
than  the  editor  of  The  Independent  asked 
me  to  write,  and  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  the  briefest  possible  answer  to 
the  question  of  what  is  to  be  done.  In  re- 
ply to  this  question  I  should  simply  say  that 
one  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  make  every  en- 
deavor to  have  a  man  graduate  from  college 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  rather  than  of  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  or  twenty-three,  and  also  to 
have  him  enter  his  professional  life  as  min- 
ister at  the  age  of  twenty-three  rather  than 
at  twenty-six  or  seven,  or  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessional career  of  lawyer  or  doctor  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  or  six  rather  than  at 
twenty-nine  or  thirty.  The  remedy  for  se- 
curing this  condition  lies  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  The  first  years  of 
one's  educational  career  should  be  far  more 
produGtive  than  they  usually  are. 
Clkveland,  Ohio, 
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It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  claims  to 
confidence  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  lilglier  education 
of  women  tliat  it  has  not  justified  the  fears 
of  its  opponents  nor  met  all  the  expectations 
of  its  friends.  There  are  still  problems  in 
the  lives  of  women  for  which  courses  of  col- 
legiate instruction  do  not  provide  a  set  so- 
lution, and  there  are  college  graduates  who 
can  be  distinguished  from  other  nice  girls 
only  by  the  sheepskin  evidence  of  four  years' 
exposure  to  learning.  And  yet  it  would  be 
folly  to  deny  that  college  graduates  are 
lool<ed  upon  as  a  distinct  class  among 
women,  that  certain  influences  are  popularly 
supposed  to  emanate  from  this  class,  that 
certain  opinions  are  supposed  to  be  more 
generally  held  here  than  elsewhere,  and  cer- 
tain otliers  to  move  more  freely  here  than 
among  other  women.  For  it  has  come  about 
that  college  women  are  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  spirit  level  for  women  and  for  the  inter- 
ests which  women  represent  in  society.  The 
public  is.  therefore,  naturally  sensitive  to 
what  tliey  think  or  are  supposed  to  think,  to 
what  they  teach,  by  precept  or  example,  or 
are  supposed  to  teach;  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  resent  this  significance. 

Nearly  ninety  years  ago  Sidney  Smith  con- 
fidently defended  the  education  of  women 
on  the  ground  that  their  special  duties  as 
wives  and  mothers  were  protected  by  a  deep 
and  abiding  instinct,  and  that  for  the  rest, 
men  must  be  the  better  for  increased  knowl- 
edge, intelligence  and  self-sustaining  re- 
sources in  women.  But  already  some  ten 
years  ago.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity called  attention  to  what  he  consid- 
ered the  undue  postponement  of  marriage 
among  rich  and  well-to-do  Americans.  Other 
observers  have  not  failed  to  point  out  with 
even  greater  clearness  the  culpable  indif- 
ference of  educated  men  and  women  to  what 
should  be  a  duty,  if  not  a  privilege.  As  the 
period  of  time  thus  indicated  is  the  one  in 
which   the    so-called    higher    education    of 


women  has  undergone  its  main  development, 
there  seems  a  fair  sliow  of  reason  in  requir- 
ing of  college-bred  women,  and  particularly 
of  those  occupied  in  the  training  of  women, 
some  account  of  their  stewardship  in  these 
interests  as  well  as  some  interpretation  of 
the  facts  alleged.  Carefully  gathered  statis- 
tics show  that  while  college  graduates  mar- 
ry as  generally  as  do  any  other  class  of 
women,  they  marry  later. 

Two  Questions  present  themselves.  Is  the 
age  at  which  the  college  graduate  marries 
properly  described  as  an  undue  postpone- 
ment? Is  this  advanced  age  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  the*education  she  has  received  ?  In 
other  words,  does  the  college  graduate  avoid 
marriage?  In  answering  these  questions  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  they  are  very  old . 
enemies  armed  with  assertion  instead  of 
prophecy.  When  it  was  first  proposed  to 
admit  Avomen  to  the  privileges  of  collegiate 
study  the  most  plausible  objection  came 
from  those  who  asserted  that  her  brains 
might  be  improved,  but  that  her  health 
vv'ould  be  ruined;  and  that  coming  genera- 
tions would  suffer  in  this  distortion  of  her 
faculties.  Now  the  objection  takes  the  form 
that  tho  her  physical  powers  have  proved  ade- 
quate to  the  work  demanded  of  them  her 
inclinations  have  been  perverted,  and  the 
issue  scoffed  at  by  Sidney  Smith  has  come 
to  pass-women  are  preferring  quadratic 
equations  to  their  infants. 

But  this  faith  in  the  physical  competence 
of  women  for  brain  work  did  not  come  at 
once.  The  "  College  Wreck  "  occupied  an  im- 
portant place  in  newspaper  columns  and  was 
introduced  by  tall  headlines,  as  long  as  any- 
body could  be  found  to  bfelieve  in  her.  The 
college  wreck  among  women  is  now  as  rare 
as  among  men.  iMost  reasonable  persons 
now  know  the  precise  proportion  of  misin- 
terpretation and  of  misadjustment  that  went 
to  hor  production.  Tlie  college  wreck  was 
incident  to  a  transition,  and  so  perhaps  is 
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the  bachelor  maid.  At  all  events  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  later  age 
at  which  college  women  marry  is  undesirable 
on  the  whole.  This  slowing  up  has  been 
chai-acteristic  of  all  civilized  men  and  women 
for  more  than  a  century.  As  if  by  common 
consent  the  age  of  happy  irresponsibility  has 
been  prolonged  far  beyond  the  legal  age  of 
infancy.  The  reflection  of  this  is  seen  and 
has  been  commented  on  by  critics  of  litera- 
ture and  by  students  of  social  conditions. 
The  heroine  of  the  novel  or  of  the  ballad  is 
no  longer  sweet  sixteen,  whether  shje  has 
been  to  college  or  not.  Justin  McCarthy 
quotes  contemporary  estimates  of  the  judi- 
cious behavior  of  the  nineteen-year-old  Vic- 
toria, on  receiving  the  news  of  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  that  would  have  been  unintelli- 
gible flattery  if  offered  three  hundred  years 
ago  to  a  much  younger  woman.  Yet  Queen 
Victoria  has  never  been  under  any  suspicion, 
as  maid,  wife,  or  mother,  of  being  one  of  the 
new  women,  or  of  being  unduly  influenced  by 
modern  education. 

The  children  in  the  Massachusetts  public 
schools  are  generally  from  two  to  three  years 
behind  the  grade  for  which  their  age  is 
scheduled  in  the  school  programs.  Further, 
these  children  of  the  most  thoroughly 
schooled  State  in  the  Union  have  been  shown 
to  be,  throughout  their  school  life,  constantly 
behind  those  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
application  and  in  maturity.  Now,  as  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  our  girls  go  to  college, 
it  seems  as  if  the  cause  of  so  widespread  a 
tendency  must  be  looked  for  in  more  gener- 
ally influential  conditions  than  are  those  sup- 
plied by  the  college.  Still  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted that  college  graduates  marry  later 
than  do  other  women  under  the  same  social 
and  national  influences.  Plainly  then,  there 
Is  something  to  be  explained. 

This  something,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  af- 
ter more  than  twenty  years  of  experience 
with  college  conditions,  amounts  to  this. 
The  young  woman  who  has  gone  through  the 
four  years  of  college  training,  in  a  no:mal 
and  Ruccesfiil  way,  is  from  two  to  six  years 
younger  in  feeling,  and  in  energy,  than  her 
friend  of  the  same  age  who  did  not  go  to  col- 
lege, but  "  finished "  instead,  spending  her 
timp  in  travel  and  in  society.  .\t  twenty- 
two,  twenty-four  or  twenty-six,  such  a  girl 


feels  middle-aged  'beside  the  one  who  has 
been  four  years  in  college  instead  of  in  what 
is  known  as  society;  and  this  whether  she 
marry  or  not.  For  it  must  be  claimed  for  the 
college  graduate  that  her  preoccupation  with 
things  intellectual  during  the  years  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  gives  her  breathing 
time,  aids  to  reflection  and  certain  mental 
habits  that  at  their  worst  make  her  conven- 
tionally prudent,  at  their  best  give  her  the 
great  gift  of  insight.  The  college  graduate 
who  marries  at  twenty-six  usually  brings  to 
her  husband  as  fresh  a  life  and  heart,  and 
as  undiminished  a  zest  for  experience,  as  any 
society  trained  girl,  four  years  her  junior, 
could  offer. 

"But,"  I  maybe  asked,  "even  granting  that 
the  full  proportion  of  college  graduates  do 
actually  marry,  is  it  not  true,  and  is  it  not  an 
important  consideration,  that  those  who  do 
not  marry,  or  who  do  not  find  marriage  a 
success,  hold  a  different  attitude  toward  it 
from  that  adopted  by  other  women?"  It  is 
hard  to  say  precisely  what  has  made  a  given 
woman  of  intellectual  type  remain  unmar- 
ried. I  should  certainly  think  less  highly 
of  marriage  than  I  do  if  I  did  not  consider 
it  a  vocation,  and  some  women  undoubtedly 
do  not  feel  the  call.  Some  failures,  too,  must 
be  credited  to  the  habit  of  overrefined  analy- 
sis and  introspection.  A  few  must  be  charged 
up  to  mistaken  selfishness,  and  yet  a  few  to 
painfully  maintained  principles  of  x'esponsi- 
bility  for  inherited  traits.  The  economic 
facts  must  also  be  noted.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  five  per  cent,  of  working 
women  who  may  be  described  as  having  pro- 
fessions should  fairly  be  looked  for  among 
those  trained  in  college,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  those 
among  whom  the  distribution  is  to  be  made, 
many  otherwise  inexplicable  instances  of 
postponed  marriage  or  of  celibacy  would  be 
accounted  for.  The  woman  who  deliberately 
chooses  celibacy,  or  who,  in  common  phrase. 
"  devotes  "  herself  to  a  profession,  is  very 
rare.  The  facts  usually  are  that,  at  some 
time  in  her  life,  she  has  seen  no  way  to  se- 
cure her  own  living,  and  perhaps  the  support 
of  several  of  her  family,  except  by  the  use  of 
her  brains  or  hands.  Her  success  gives  her 
courage  to  live  and  work,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  her  honorable  pride  and  satisfac- 
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tion  in  this  result  arc  interpreted  as  evidence 
of  hor  uncommon  tastes  and  unwomanly  am- 
bitions. Even  when  misjudgment  does  not 
go  so  far,  her  success  often  raises  barriers 
between  her  and  the  very  conditions  she  is 
supposed  to  despise.  The  competition  to 
which  she  is  constantly  subjected  makes  her 
feel  the  necessity  of  cultivating  an  almost  ag- 
gressive air  of  confidence.  Grace  gives  way, 
in  the  years  of  professional  absorption,  to 
curt  precision  or  non-committal  accuracy. 
And  when  the  often  uncomprehending  and 
sometimes  unsympathetic  relative  for  whom 
much  of  this  came  to  pass  has  gone  beyond 
her  care  and  help,  then  may  set  in  the  era  of 
cats,  parrots  and  canary  birds,  to  the  scorn 
of  the  onlookers,  still  unconvicted  of  hard- 
ness of  heart,  who  wonder  that  an  intelligent 
woman  can  prefer  brute  beasts  to  a  husband 
and  children. 

But  what  of  the  women  who  are  possessed 
of  a  desire  to  "  do  something,"  as  they  call 
it— who  wish  to  go  to  strange  countries  and 
study  and  take  degrees  and  to  raise  their  sex 
by  a  costly  demonstration  of  what  nobody 
ever  doubted— who  are  jealous  of  their  time 
for  poring  over  badly  printed  editions  of  ob- 
scure authors— and  who  feel  that  they  have 
"arrived  "  when  they  are  quoted  iu  a  foot- 
note of  some  other  writer  of  thin,  blue-cov- 
ered pamphlets  presented  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy?  And  what  of  the 
w^omen  who  do  their  best  all  through  college, 
and  wear  out  brain  and  nerve  in  the  strug- 
gle to  satisfy  a  fevered  conscience,  of  the 
women  who  look  on  marriage  as  a  purely  per- 
sonal experiment,  to  be  recorded  in  a  mental 
notebook  and  used  as  the  crude  material  of 
an  individualistic  art  of  life?  These  women, 
in  my  experience,  are  quite  as  exceptional  in 
college  as  anywhere  else.  Moreover,  the 
postponed  time  of  marriage  need  last  no 
longer  than  the  influences  from  which  it  has 
sprung.  A  more  substantial  literary  and  in- 
tellectual diet  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
life  of  children  would  do  much  to  make  pos- 
sible an  earlier  completion  of  the  college 
course  and  therefore  an  earlier  opportunity 
for  marriage. 

But  it  is  felt  in  some  quarters  that  the  rou- 
tine of  college  life,  "  the  calm  air  of  delight- 
ful studies,"  the  personal  independence  to 
which  they    have    become    used,    estrange 


wuinen  from  tlie  natural  ambitions  for  home 
and  children,  and  make  marriage,  except  iii 
ran-  cases  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  seem 
to  be  a  risk  of  everything,  from  physical 
health  to  spiritual  freedom,  that  an  intelli- 
gent woman  holds  dear. 

It  is  further  felt  that  the  intellectual  atti- 
tudes urged  upon  them  in  many  lines  of 
study  are  such  as  to  divert  them  from  the 
strongly  individualistic  and  appropriating 
temper  best  suited  in  the  popular  judgment 
for  the  care  of  a  family.  The  economic  sep- 
aration of  home  from  husband,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  social  ideals  of  humanity  and 
I)rogress  for  the  more  immediate  ones  of 
family  and  housekeeping,  seem  almost  to 
glorify  the  existence  of  single  women  living 
in  companies  of  twos  or  threes  in  apart- 
ments with  practically  unlimited  opportunity 
for  club  work  and  slumming,  the  collection 
of  bric-a-brac,  experiments  in  cooking,  eth- 
ical culture,  physical  culture,  manual  train- 
ing, and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  the  whole  duty  of  the  modern 
woman.  The  indictment  seems  long  and  se- 
rious, and  yet  it  only  amounts  to  saying  that 
unmarried  women  are  more  interesting  than 
they  used  to  be.  The  time  is  past  when,  even 
outwardly,  women  can  be  supposed  to  re- 
main unmarried  only  for  lack  of  opportunity. 
In  reality  there  never  was  such  a  time,  but 
a  vulgar  fallacy,  combined  with  inelastic 
economic  conditions,  kept  a  fixed  proportion 
of  women  in  an  attitude  of  undignified  hope- 
less waiting  for  release  from  their  conven- 
tional dependence  by  the  only  means  conven- 
tionally recognized  as  proper.  Modern  con- 
ditions have  added  to  the  old  classification  of 
women  single  by  every  implication  of  their 
being,  and  women  single  by  chance,  a  new 
one,  that  of  women  single  by  the  grace 
of  God.  But  such  women  existed  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul.  There  were  Pilgrim  Aunts,  as 
well  as  Pilgrim  Mothers,  altho  the  popular 
conviction  that  they  were  not  enjoying  them- 
selves took  away  a  large  part  of  their  social 
significance.  Now  that  such  women  are  dig- 
nified, respected,  influential,  occupied,  and 
above  all,  obviously  happy,  they  are  looked 
on  as  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  family. 
Matrimony  is  thought  to  be  in  a  dcvline. 
Nonsense:  was  matrimon.v  on  the  decline 
wlien    tlie    same   proportion    of   women    sat 
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meekly  on  their  married  sisters'  side  door- 
stops, or  lielped  iu  tlieir  married  brothers' 
Ivitclious,  or  uursed  fevers  from  liouse  to 
house  iu  a  ueiyhborliood  run  of  typhoid, 
witli  uo  otlier  recogultion  thau  the  reserved 
commeudatiou  of  the  d.oetor  that  in  a  hard 
case  the  nursing  counted  for  as  much  as 
medicine'/  For  the  rest,  sucli  women  got 
their  living  by  what  they  did,  and  if  they 
seldom  liad  the  chance  of  selecting  their  own 
clothes,  because  most  of  them  were  second- 
hand, it  must  be  remembered  that  a  formal 
wardrobe  had  long  been  one  of  the  perquisites 
of  matrimony.  As  far  as  these  conditions 
are  changed,  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  those 
concerned;  and  so,  for  the  increase  of  happi- 
ness in  the  world,  and  therefore  a  good  thing, 
provided  the  sum  total  of  good  work  is  not 
aecreased.  And  of  this  tliere  has  been  no 
question. 

Finally,  what  of  the  influence  of  the  college 
graduates  who  have  married V  Tliey  have 
made  the  best  possible  wives  and  motliers. 
They  have  devoted  tlicmselves  not  only 
whole-heartedly,  but  whole-headedly,  to  the 
nurture  and  rearing  of  children,  to  the  mak- 
ing and  Iceeping  of  homes.  They  liave  not 
married  as  early  as  their  grandmothers  did, 
to  be  sure,  !)ut  by  no  means  so  large  a  part 
of  their  liislory  is  written  on  tombstones. 
If  bringing  successfully  through  infancy  the 
largest  number  of  children  known  be  gooi 
motherliood.  then  the  college  graduate  is  the 
best  of  motliers.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evi- 
denc(;  that  college-bred  women  are  careless 
or  impatient  of  their  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities to  the  world  in  this  regard.  Through 
the  various  channels  open  to  them  they  are 
accumulating  material  for  tlio  most  thor- 
ough preparation  that  science  can  put  at  the 
disposal  of  a  careful  mother  and  home 
maker.  Criticism  of  their  present  adminis- 
tration almost  invariably  comes  from  them. 
The  demand  for  better  conditions  for  the  fu- 
ture comes  from  them.  Courses  in  practical 
physiology,  household  sanitation,  domestic 
science,  and  the  demand  for  more  careful  in- 
struction in  tlie  duties  and  experiences  of 
maternity,  come  from  the  college  graduate 


herself,  not  from  critics  of  education,  nor 
from  the  opponents  of  the  existing  college 
course.  Yet  all  tliis  is  entirely  compatible 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  reserve,  on  the  parr 
of  the  modern  woman,  iu  regard  to  the  whole 
question  of  matrimony.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  American  compilers  of 
the  Prayer  Book  left  out  the  explicit  th(>ory 
of  n^atrimony  presented  in  the  English  mar- 
riage service.  Yet  Avithout  this  firstly,  sec- 
ondly and  thirdly,  without  any  public  ac- 
count and  teaching  of  marriage  as  a  duty, 
or  as  a  resource  from  evil  temptation,  the  in- 
stitution has  prospered  and  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  editors.  If  to-day  it 
is  menaced  by  things  good  in  themselves,  if 
it  needs  a  protective  tariff,  then  so  much  the 
worse  for  matrimony. 

I'^or  the  nature  of  things  is  not  stable  nor 
conservative,  but  moving  and  rational. 
Those  who  put  their  trust  iu  it  must  move 
and  be  reasonable.  If  in  the  new  order,  the 
most  refined  and  cultivated  serve  the  rude 
and  neglected  until  all  are  the  children  of 
light,  is  this  a  new  gospel?  At  all  events, 
there  is  less  menace  than  if  all  were  rude  and 
selfisli.  Better  to  have  the  weakness  of  too 
much  taking  thought  than  the  wickedness  of 
taking  none.  If  to  insure  early  marriages 
the  contracting  parties  must  be  "  caught 
young,"  and  snared  before  they  know  what 
they  are  doing,  then  there  is  a  heavy  pre- 
mium on  ignorance  as  the  root  of  social  well- 
being,  and  a  curious  reliance  on  marriage  as 
a  satisfaction  for  the  demands  of  the  intel- 
lect. No  honest  believer  in  marriage  will  be 
satisfied  with  such  theory  or  such  practice. 
The  college  graduate  believes  that  it  is  an 
institution  founded  of  God  and  honoi'ablo 
for  women,  but  the  days  of  marriage  by  cap- 
ture, marriage  by  barter,  marriage  by  sale, 
marriage  by  convention,  marriage  as  the  last 
resource,  and  even  marriage  for  a  home,  be- 
long to  a  past  that  is  rapidly  coming  to  seem 
dark  and  dreadful— or  picturesque  and  primi- 
tive, as  the  temperament  of  the  student  may 
dictate— but  in  either  case,  irrecoverably 
past. 

Nor- HAMPTON    Mass. 


The  Publication  of  the    Browning  Love-Letters. 


By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield. 


So  much  has  boeu  said  upou  the  hideli- 
cacy  of  giving  these  letters  to  the  world 
that  it  so(!ins  fair  to  offer  a  few  words,  uot 
only  of  justilicatiou,  but  of  heartfelt  grati- 
tude. ITeaven  forbid  any  depreciatory  dis- 
regard of  the  instinct  which  condemns  this 
publication  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion 
into  the  holy  of  holies  of  two  lives.  But 
exceptional  cases  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
ordinary  rules,  and  the  usual  standards  of 
reserve  and  propriety  do  not  hold  good  here. 
For  in  the  natural  following  out  of  their 
art,  this  pair  of  lovers  took  the  public  in- 
timately into  their  confidence  during  their 
lifetime,  and  the  letters  are  no  more  written 
out  of  their  hearts,  and  no  more  a  revela- 
tion of  their  soul-secrets,  than  are  the  match- 
less "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  and 
the  frankly  autobiographical  and  exquisite 
poem  of  "  By  the  Fireside."  Moreover,  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  either  of  the  two 
most  nearly  concerned  would  have  wished 
these  letters  withheld.  Browning's  words 
in  regard  to  them:  "  There  they  are,  do  with 
them  as  you  please  when  I  am  dead  and 
gone  !  "  are  amply  equivalent  to  a  consent 
1o  their  publication,  while  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  more  than  implies  an  authori- 
zavion  of  it  in  one  of  the  letters  themselves. 
On  page  481  of  the  first  volume  she  writes: 

"  She  [Rliss  IMartineau]  does  not  object 
(as  I  have  read  under  her  hand)  to  her  let- 
ters being  shown  about  in  MS.,  notwith- 
standing the  anathema  against  all  printers 
of  the  same  (which  coTnpletes  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  uureason,  I  think),  and  people 
are  more  anxious  to  see  them  from  their 
presumed  nearness  to  annihilation.  I,  for 
my  part,  value  letters  (to  talk  literature)  as 
the  most  vital  part  of  biography,  and  for 
any  rational  human  being  to  put  his  foot 
on  the  traditions  of  his  kind  in  this  par- 
ticular class,  does  seem  to  me  as  wonder- 
ful as  possible.  Who  would  put  away  one 
of  those  multitudinous  volumes,  even,  which 
stereotype  Voltaire's  wrinkles  of  wit— even 
Voltaire  ?    I  can  read  book  after  book  of 


sucli  reading— or  could  !  And  if  her  princi- 
ple were  carried  out,  there  would  be  an  end  ! 
Death  would  be  deader  from  henceforth. 
Also  it  is  a  wrong  selfish  principle  and  un- 
worthy of  her  whole  life  and  profession, 
because  we  should  all  be  ready  to  say  that 
if  the  secrets  of  our  daily  lives  and  inner 
souls  may  instruct  other  surviving  souls, 
let  them  be  open  to  men  hereafter,  even  as 
Ihey  are  to  God  now.  Dust  to  dust,  and  soul- 
secrets  to  humanity-there  are  natural  heirs 
to  all  these  things.  Not  that  I  do  uot  in- 
timately understand  the  shriuking  back 
from  the  idea  of  publicity  on  any  terms — 
not  tliat  I  would  not  myself  destroy  papers 
of  mine  which  were  sacred  to  me  for  per- 
sonal reasons— but  then  I  never  would  call 
this  natural  weakness,  virtue — nor  would  I, 
as  a  teacher  of  tlie  ])ublic,  announce  it  and 
attempt  to  justify  it  as  an  example  to  other 
minds  and  acts,  I  hope."  , 

^Vho  need  fear,  therefore,  that  to  either 
Robert  Browning  or  his  wife,  the  publica- 
tion after  their  death  of  their  own  unrivaled 
letters  would  have  appeared  a  sacrilege"/ 
And  as  an  offset  to  the  unflattering  light 
tlirowu  upon  Mr.  Barrett's  conduct  by  his 
daugliter's  letters,  they  reveal  a  devoted 
and  almost  reverential  affection  for  him  on 
her  part,  which  forces  the  I'eader  to  a  con- 
viction that  the  sterling  qualities  which  she 
so  incessantly  insists  upon  must  truly  have 
existed  back  of  that  one  strange  mental 
Avarp,  which  came  so  near  to  wrecking  her 
life. 

Tlie  literary  cliaracter  of  the  work  is  not 
in  question  here,  nor  of  course  was  it  of- 
fered to  the  critics  at  large  as  a  literary 
production,  else  it  would  first  have  been 
editorially  pruned  of  its  wearisome  repeti- 
tious {^nd  commonplaces,  and  reduced  in 
bulk  to  the  single  thin  volume  which  would 
have  made  it  the  prose  mastei'piece  of  love- 
literature  for  all  time.  But  the  letters  have 
been  given  out  in  their  entirety,  unaltered 
by  a  syllable,  purposely,  it  would  seem,  in 
order  that  the  world,  when  it  marvels  over 
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this  stainless  record  of  an  absolutely  pure 
and  exalted  Ioac,  may  know  that  it  lias  not 
been  deceived  by  an  expurgated  edition; 
and  it  is  with  the  irreparable  loss  to  man- 
kind if  the  letters  had  been  withheld,  that 
this  article  is  concerned. 

For  here  are  two  persons  known  to  us 
from  first  to  last  as  no  two  have  ever  been 
known  before,  till  they  are  become  as  our 
kith  and  kin,  familiar  under  every  aspect. 
And  now  we  are  privileged,  in  addition,  to 
see  them  as  they  saw  each  other,  and  to 
judge  of  them  by  their  most  intimate  and 
unguarded  utterances,  poured  out  in  the 
white  heat  of  a  passion  of  unsurpassable 
intensity,  and  with  a  freedom  and  fullness 
of  expression  impossible  to  any  less  mas- 
terful pens.  Yet  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  this  correspondence  nowhere  is 
there  a  word  that  can  grate  upon  the  most 
fastidious,  or  that  can  lower  our  estimate 
of   them    in    the   least   degree — nowhere    is 


there  a  thought  that  lends  their  love  a  sin- 
gle touch  of  alloy.  All  the  homilies  ever 
written  to  teach  us  what  the  highest  and 
best  love  should  be  are  not  worth  one  such 
object-lesson  as   this. 

Nay,  more.  As  Ave  road  these  passionate 
protestations  of  unending  and  unchanging 
tidelity,  and  realize,  through  the  complete- 
ness of  our  knowledge  of  their  after-lives, 
that  every  promise  on  both  sides  was  ful- 
filled to  the  uttermost,  it  gives  us  a  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  which 
is  a  gain  scarcely  to  be  overestimated,  and 
which  of  itself  should  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  placing  these  letters  within  our  reach. 
For  whatever  brings  life's  ideals  nearer- 
whatever  proves  that  human  happiness  is 
not  always  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream," 
and  that  love  may  be  perfect  and  sympathy 
absolute  even  upon  earth,  is  a  gift  indeed 
of  the  gods. 

Washington,  D    C. 


Drifting    Into    Empire. 


By  Ramon 

It  is  surprising  how  little  foresight  nations 
often  show,  and  how  apt  they  are  to  blunder 
on,  from  one  mistake  to  another,  until  time 
teaclies  them  wisdom.  Experience  is  always 
costly,  yet  nations,  like  men,  often  refuse  to 
listen  to  any  other  teacher.  It  is  always  un- 
safe to  despise  either  an  ally  or  an  enemy, 
yet  this  is  an  error  that  has  been  repeated 
with  bewildering  frequency  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  And  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
powers  that  be,  in  this  great  United  States, 
it  is  the  error  tlieyhave  committed,  with  cost- 
ly and  dangerous  results,  in  the  present  year. 
.  Their  imperial  policy,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  has  been  a  matter  of  drift,  not  of  pre- 
vision, and  in  this  drift  the  ship  of  state  has 
more  than  once  struck  a  snag,  more  than 
once  gone  aground. 

Such  is  my  theme;  let  us  see  to  what  ex- 
tent facts  sustain  it.  As  a  resident  in  the 
United  States  during  the  struggle  in  the 
Philippines,  I  have  looked  on  with  more  than 
mere  interest,  with  an  absorbing  feeling,  in 
fact,  at  the  course  of  events    in    my    native 
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country;  and  it  is  certainly  not  with  satisfac- 
tion that  I  liave  seen  the  often  vague  and  in- 
consequent manner  in  which  affairs  have 
been  managed,  the  errors  that  have  been  com- 
mitted, the  lack  of  wisdom  and  discretion 
that  has  in  so  many  instances  been  shown, 
the  trusting  to  blind  chance  which  many  of 
the  movements  of  our  Government  have  indi- 
cated. This  is  a  strong  and  bitter  arraign- 
ment; wliat  warrant  is  there  for  it? 

The  whole  business  of  the  war  in  the  Phil- 
ippines seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
drift;  a  handling,  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion, of  events  as  they  arose;  not  a  foresight 
of  the  highly  probable  results  of  existing  con.- 
ditions. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  Philip- 
pines was  a  chance  one.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  any  thought  of  conquest  lay  be- 
neath it.  A  Spanish  fleet  lay  at  Manila.  An 
American  fleet  lay  at  Hong  Kong.  War  had 
arisen  between  the  two  countries.  This 
Spanish  fleet  must  be  robbed  of  its  power  to 
do     mischief.    Commodore    Dewey    received 
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hasty  orders  to  proceed  to  Manila,  find  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  destroy  it.  What  was  to 
be  done  in  case  the  opposite  result  'should 
arise,  and  the  American  fleet  be  destroyed, 
leaving  the  Spaniards  free  to  carry  the  war 
to  the  Pacific  coast  of  this  counti-y,  was  not 
taken  into  consideration.  That  must  be  left 
to  the  chance  of  war.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
confidence  of  the  administration  in  Dewey 
and  his  men  was  not  misplaced.  They  did 
their  work  nobly  and  thoroughly.  The  contin- 
gency of  the  destruction  of  their  fleet  and  the 
exposure  of  Pacific  ports  to  bombardment, 
with  scarce  a  vessel  to  protect  them,  fortu- 
nately did  not  arise. 

Should  Dewey  return  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  or  stay?  No  evidence 
has  been  made  public  to  show  that  he  had 
any  orders  on  this  point.  He  simply  decided 
to  stay,  and  by  so  doing  involved  a  vast  se- 
ries of  future  consequences.  Manila  was  held 
under  blockade.  He  had  the  means  of  de- 
stroying it,  but  not  of  taking  it.  The  former 
without  the  latter  would  have  been  pure  bar- 
barity, so  he  stayed  on,  waiting  instructions 
and  events. 

In  truth,  the  victory  of  Dewey  was  so  sud- 
den and  absolute  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  stood  blinking  in  surprise.  It 
had  not  looked  for  anything  so  complete  as 
this,  and  had  not  taken  a  step  toward  follow- 
ing up  the  work  Dewey  was  ordered  to  do. 
The  Spanish  fleet  alone  had  been  thought  of, 
not  the  Philippines.  There  was  a  sudden 
late  awakening  to  the  fact  that  a  new  situa- 
tion had  arisen  and  that  something  more 
needed  to  be  done.  Dewey  must  stay  there, 
Manila  and  the  Philippines  must  be  taken 
from  Spain,  an  army  must  follow  the  fleet. 
But  this  army  was  not  in  existence.  It 
needed  to  be  recruited,  the  transports  to 
carry  it  to  be  obtained,  the  thousand  and  one 
necessaries  to  be  provided.  As  a  conse- 
quence Dewey  was  left  in  his  awkward  and 
uncomfortable  position  for  three  months  be- 
fore enough  soldiers  reached  him  to  justify 
a  second  step.  When  this  step  at  length  was 
taken  Manila  fell  like  a  house  of  cardboard. 
An  attempt  at  defense  meant  merely  slaugh- 
ter and  defeat."  The  garrison  for  a  few  hours 
"  played  to  the  galleries  "  at  home,  and  then 
gave  up  the  place. 

This  done,  a  new  and  no  better  foreseen 


contingency  arose.  Aguinaldo  had  been  in- 
vited from  Hong  Kong,  had  been  encouraged 
to  revive  the  old,  bought-ofif  insurrection,  and 
had  been  supplied  witli  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  his  native  troops.  Admiral  Dewey's 
situation  had,  in  a  measure,  rendered  this 
necessary.  With  no  land  force  to  aid  his 
fleet,  he  took  steps  to  recniit  a  native  army 
for  this  purpose.  To  what  extent  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  took  part  in  this  I 
,am  quite  unaware,  but  its  effect  was  to  raise 
an  unforeseen  complication.  The  city  taken, 
and  the  Spanish  resistance  at  an  end,  there 
remained  this  army  of  doubtful  allies  to  be 
dealt  witii.  How  were  Aguinaldo  and  his 
Tagalog  army  to  be  handled  ?  Thas  was  the 
next  problem  which  lay  before  the  officials 
at  Manila  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  late  allies  were 
handled  wisely.  The  same  old  policy  of  drift 
and  trusting  to  chance  was  adopted.  It  was 
no  doubt  necessary  to  keep  them  out  of  Ma- 
nila, for  they  were  too  undisciplined  to  hold 
them  back  from  plundering,  and  a  very  ugly 
state  of  affairs  might  have  followed  their  ad- 
mission to  the  city.  But  it  was  not  wise  to 
treat  them  as  children  instead  of  men. 
They  naturally  felt  that  they  had  taken  their 
part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  and 
had  the  right  to  claim  their  share  of  the  re- 
ward. They  had  fought  for  their  liberty,  and 
had  the  right  to  an  assurance  that  an  ample 
degi'ee  of  liberty  would  be  granted  them. 
They  did  not  object  to  the  suzerainty  of  the 
United  States,  in  fact  they  rather  invited  it. 
lest  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  worse 
masters;  but  they  wanted  a  voice,  and  a 
large  one,  in  their  own  government,  and 
they  demanded  some  assurance  of  what  sort 
of  government  they  were  to  have. 

Their  demand  met  with  no  response.  The 
old  system  of  drift  prevailed.  In  the  month>< 
that  had  passed  since  that  signal  victory  of 
May  1,  no  thought  seems  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Government  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  Philippines.  For  months  after 
the  taking  of  Manila  the  same  absence  of 
thought  on  this  important  question  seems  to 
have  prevailed.  Aguinaldo's  demand  met 
with  vague,  unmeaning  replies.  There  was 
nothing  satisfactory,  nothing  to  prove  th.nt 
a  system  as  stringent  as  that  of  Spain  would 
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not  be  adopted.  The  Filipinos,  in  fact,  wen; 
treated  as  cliildrcn,  and  as  troublesome  chil- 
dren at  that.  Their  questions  were  looked 
upon  as  idle  and  annoying,  and  met  with 
blunt  responses.  Why  should  they  bother 
their  paternal  guardian  in  this  way?  Was 
not  the  great  United  States  to  be  trusted? 
Why  should  it  be  importuned  with  these 
querulous  demands? 

Again  the  old  policy.  The  Americans  did 
not  know  the  people  they  were  dealing  with, 
and  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  study  their 
character.  As  the  event  proved,  they  Avoke 
too  late  to  the  fact  that  their  late  allies  were 
a  brave  and  shrewd  race,  who  were  not  to  be 
l)ut  off  with  sugared  replies  or  with  acid  re- 
torts. Discontent  became  hostility,  armed 
truce  grew  into  open  war;  then  only,  when 
the  time  for  such  an  act  had  passed,  did  the 
United  States  Government  send  out  a  Peace 
Commission,  and  ofCer  the  Filipinos  a  system 
of  government  that  would  have  fully  satisfied 
them  a  month  before,  but  which  came  too 
late  to  satisfj'  their  aspirations.  It  was  the 
old  story  over  again  of  George  III  offering 
the  American  revolutionists  in  time  of  war 
what  they  had  asked  for  in  time  of  peace. 

War  came,  and  what  followed?  The  same 
old  story  of  half  measures;  this  time  the 
fault,  often  fatal,  always  dangei'ous,  of  de- 
spising and  underrating  an  enemy.  The 
United  States  had  a  sufficient  example  of  the 
unwisdom  of  such  a  course  in  the  Civil  War. 
Then  a  small  body  of  three  months'  volun- 
teers was  deemed  sufficient  to  put  down  the 
rebellion;  the  result  of  this  blindness  being 
that  it  took  four  years  and  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  men  to  complete  the  task. 

Do  nations  learn  nothing  from  experience? 
Whether *or  no,  we  find  the  United  States  re- 
peating its  old  error  in  the  case  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. Thirty  thousand  men  would  be  am- 
ple, a  few  whippings  would  take  the  fight  out 
of  them,  they  would  fall  off  from  Aguinaldo 
like  leaves  from  a  blighted  tree,  and  leave 
him  to  fight  his  battles  alone.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the 
Filipinos  and  did  not  properly  size  up  the 
Sicuation.  It  was  not  taken  into  account  that 
the  insurgents  were  fighting  in  their  own 
country,  to  whose  climate,  swamps,  jungles 
and  mountains  they  were  thoroughly  adapt- 
ed, and  that  the  Americans  were  fighting 


not  only  against  tlieiu,  but  against  their  trop- 
ic.'il  climate,  swanips  and  jungles  as  well.  It 
was  not  considered  that  the  Americans  were 
chained  fast  to  their  supply  trains,  while  the 
Filipinos  could  live  ofC  the  country;  that  the 
fonncr  wm-o  fighting  on  the  offensive,  the 
latter  on  tlie  defensive;  the  former  in  the 
open,  the  latter  behind  earthworks;  the  for- 
mer for  conquest,  the  latter  for  home  and 
country. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  war, 
in  spite  of  the  statements  of  Generals  Law- 
ton,  Anderson  and  King  that  a  hundred 
tliousand  men  would  be  needed  to  end  the 
war  speedily  and  effectively,  McKinley 
and  his  Cabinet  clung  for  nearly  five  months 
persistently  to  the  belief  that  thirty  thousand 
men  would  be  all  sufficient.  Not  until  the 
rainy  season  had  come  on  and  active  cam- 
paigning was  at  an  end,  not  until  hundreds  of 
Americans  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  capture  of  places  which  they  were  too 
weak  to  hold,  did  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment reluctantly  give  up  its  optimistic  view 
that  it  had  a  riot  to  put  down  instead  of  a 
war  to  end,  and  consent  to  an  increase  of  the 
army.  And  with  all  the  bitter  lesson  taught, 
the  increase  ordered  was  a  retail  instead  of 
a  wholesale  one,  and  may  mean  merely  more 
weary  months  of  drag  in  the  slow  affair. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I,  as  a  native  of 
the  Philippines,  would  be  rather  glad  than 
sorry  that  these  mistakes  had  occurred,  and 
that  the  errors  of  the  administration  tend 
toward  the  independence  of  my  native  land. 
But  I  cannot  let  patriotism  blunt  ray  judg- 
ment or  stand  in  the  way  of  common  sense. 
I,  in  common  with  many  of  my  countrymen, 
distrust  Aguinaldo  and  his  purposes,  and  fear 
that  his  success  would  bring  his  country  into 
a  much  worse  condition  than  his  failure. 
And,  as  a  citizen  and  for  years  a  resident  of 
tlie  United  States,  I  have  learned  to  put  too 
full  a  trust  in  the  good  intentions  and  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
fear  any  measures  of  oppression  at  their 
hands.  Finally,  I  know  enough  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Americans  to  know  that  where 
they  have  once  taken  hold  tliey  nr<>  not  the 
peopfb  to  let  go,  and  that  the  struggle  in  the 
Philippines  can  have  but  one  end,  if  it  takes 
years  to  reach  it.  In  full  belief  that  the  re- 
sult is  sure  to  be  subjection  of  the  Filipinos 
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in  nniis,  I  cannot  but  feel  tli;it  the  sooner 
this  subjection  comes,  and  peace  with  its 
blessings  is  restored,  tlie  better  for  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  puri)ose  of  reach- 
ing this  conclusion  that  the  present  paper 
has  been  written.  It  is  simply  to  show  the 
inconsequent  way  in  which  nations  so  often 
move  toward  great  results.  The  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  present  exigency  of  the 
United  States  is  one  that  might  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  every  nation,  past  and 
present.  Drift  is  the  proper  word  for  it. 
Contingencies  that  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen  take  rulers  and  statesmen  by  sur- 


prise. (Jreat  work  is  attempted  with  inade- 
•  luate  means.  Preparation  is  made  by 
halves.  Wars  are  brought  on  by  arrogance 
and  refusal  to  give  a  ready  answer  to  just 
demands.  Wars  that  might  be  ended  with  a 
bloAV  are  allowed  to  drag  on  interminably, 
witli  ten  times  the  final  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure.  Blunders  are  rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception,  and  nations  let  themselves 
drift  rudderless  down  the  stream  of  time, 
trusting  to  chance  to  bring  them  into  a  safe 
harbor.  The  United  States  has  played  her 
part  in  this  game  of  chance,  and  is  now  play- 
ing a  prominent  part.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  prize  will  repay  her  for  the  cost. 

New  York  City. 


''  Live  Like  a  Flower." 

A  SONG. 
By  Frank  Crane. 

LivK  like  a  flower,  my  love. 
Live  like  a  flower  ! 
Look  on  the  lily  in  the  garden  growing. 
So  tini.id-frail,  yet  with  bold  beauty  glowing. 
Live  like  a  flower,  my  love, 
Live  like  a  flower  ! 

It  must  please  God  to  see  how  brave  she  lifts 
Her  white,  sweet  hands  to  take  His  royal  gifts. ' 
Live  like  a  flower,  my  love, 
IA\e  like  a  flower  ! 

She  has  no  thorn  to  bruise  her  trustful  breast. 
No  fear  that  life  and  sunshine  be  not  best. 
Live  like  a  flower,  my  love. 
Live  like  a  flower  ! 

And  thou,  when  these  dear  human  joys  Avill  come 
'J'o  thy  heart's  door,  why,  bid  them  welcome — homo  1 
Live  like  a  flower,  my  love, 
lA\e  like  a  flower  ! 

Alas  I  why  think  we,  so  divine  the  rod, 
But  dare  not  trust  that  pleasure  comes  from  God  ? 
Live  like  a  flower,  my  love, 
Live  like  a  flovver  ! 

Take  sorrow -this  we  must:  and  so  I  say, 
Take  sweets  and  heart's-ease,  too— for  this  we  may. 
Live  like  a  flower,  iiiy  love, 
liive  like  a  flower  ! 

CHiCAfio,  III. 


A   Hoosier  Triangle. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


There  lies  in  the  State  of  Indiana  an 
area  of  a  few  square  miles  which  is,  per- 
haps, deserving  of  as  much  historical 
honor  as  any  space  of  its  size  in  America. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  beautiful 
Wabash,  on  the  south  by  la  belle  riviere,  and 
on  the  north  and  east  by  a  line  of  low  hills 
called  the  "Knobs."  At  present  it 'is  a  rich 
and  peaceful  country-side,  remarkable  for 
its  well  tilled  farms,  its  fine  cattle  and 
horses,  its  superior  yield  of  wheat  and  corn 
and  its  beautiful  towns  and  villages  where 
churches  and  schools  abound. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago 
there  was  a  stockade  inclosing  a  dilapidated 
block-house  on  the  Wabash,  where  the  city 
of  Vincennes  now  spreads  its  tree-shaded 
and  prettily  ornamented  squares  of  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  gardening.  It  was  a 
French  post,  around  which  huddled  nearly 
a  hundred  cabins,  one  of  them  a  Catholic 
church,  and  it  had  been  a  "  settlement "  for 
a  long  while,  probably  since  about  1710,  al- 
tho  there  is  not  much  evidence  reaching 
further  back  than  1727. 

When  the  New  England  skirmishers  at 
Lexington  fired  their  pattering  volley,  Vin- 
cennes was  a  sleepy  Creole  village  of  about 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  controlled  the 
Wabash  Valley  with  all  the  trading  facili- 
ties appertaining  thereto.  At  that  time 
Spain  had  a  firm  hold  upon  a  large  part  of 
the  South,  while  France  and  England  were 
sparring  for  position  in  the  Northwest.  The 
English  had  a  force  at  Detroit;  but  the 
French  missionaries,  traders  and  coiireurs  de 
hois  had  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
Indians. 

In  1778  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  led  a 
small  band  of  volunteers  to  Kaskaski,  a 
fort  and  village  not  far  from  St.  Louis, 
which  he  easily  captured.  This  success  gave 
him  confidence  in  a  plan,  already  much 
thought  of,  to  take  Vincennes.  At  Kaskas- 
kia  he  found  a  Catholic  priest.  Father  Gi- 
bault,  who  willingly  undertook  to  do  this 
piece  of  work  for  hini,  not  by  military  force, 
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but  at  the  point  of  liis  tongue.  Clark  with 
his  fine  native  power  of  judging  men,  took 
the  priest's  measure,  and,  when  satisfied, 
sent  him  on  the  important  errand,  not  with- 
out the  precaution,  however,  of  dispatching 
with  him  a  trusted  spy  to  see  that  there 
should  be  no  treachery. 

Father  Gibault  was  a  faithful  and  honest 
man,  as  well  as  a  true  and  influential  priest. 
Arriving  at  Vincennes  he  found  the  com- 
mander absent  at  Detroit  and  no  garrison 
in  the  fort.  The  inhabitants  were  all  Catho- 
lics, and  they  gave  him  welcome,  for,  in 
fact,  Vincennes  was  within  his  priestly  jur- 
isdiction. He  called  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
little  clinrch,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  ex- 
plained to  his  audience  the  political  and 
military  situation,  telling  them  that  the 
Americans  had  captured  Kaskaskia,  which 
would  be  a  base  for  wider  conquest.  Fur- 
thermore, he  informed  them  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, by  which  the  two  powers  were  vir- 
tually joined  in  war  against  England;  and 
he  advised  them  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  America. 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
those  mercurial  Creoles.  They  had  never 
been  warm  friends  of  the  English,  who  were 
persistent  in  efforts  to  take  their  fur-trade 
away  from  them;  and,  besides,  when  was 
it  that  Frenchmen  ever  let  pass  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  a  revolution  ?  It  was  a 
hum-drum  life  they  had  been  living  on  the 
Wabash  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  prac- 
tically unlimited.  Their  nearest  neighbors 
lived  six  hundred  miles  northwestward  at 
Detroit,  saving  the  settlement  at  Kaskaskia, 
and  a  handful  at  Oniatenoa;  while  south- 
ward, a  thousand  miles  distant,  was  New 
Orleans,  and  eastward,  far  over  the  plains 
and  mountains,  lay  the  fringe  of  colonies 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  So  they  shouted: 
"  Vive  VAmeriQue  !  "    and  toolc  the  oath. 

Now  when  Father  Gibault  went  back  to 
Kaskaskia,  he  hsnided  to  Colonel  Clark  the 
key  to  Vincennes,  so  to  speak.    There  was 
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nothing  to  do  but  take  possession,  and  Cap- 
tain Leonard  Helm  was  sent  to  act  as  com- 
mander of  the  post.  Helm  took  no  force 
with  him;  there  was  no  force  to  take,  but 
he  was  expected  to  organize  the  Creoles  and 
strengthen  the  fort.  What  he  did  do  was 
almost  nothing;  for  the  merry  Frenchmen 
on  the  Wabash  had  no  strong  taste  for  mili- 
tary discipline,  or  for  cutting  logs  to  build 
a  block-house.  They  had  always  wandered 
at  will  in  the  woods  and  on  the  prairies,  as 
wild  and  free  as  the  Indians;  why  should 
they  now  coop  themselves  xip  in  a  stockade 
and  be  drilled  by  an  officer  ?  They  would 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Pas  du  tout,  mes- 
sieurs I 

Helm  in  all  good  nature  went  to  the 
mountain  when  the  mountain  would  not 
come  to  him.  He  brewed  toddies  and  drank 
with  the  sturdy  traders  and  swanking 
covrevrs  lie  hois,  meantime  gaining  some  in- 
fluence over  the  Indians  round  about.  It 
was  a  jolly  sort  of  life  for  a  man  past  mid- 
dle age  who  had  seen  rough  times  and  was 
inclined  to  be  ease-seeking  and  jovial;  but 
it  lasted  not  long.  Down  upon  him  swooped 
Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton,  of  Detroit, 
with  a  strong  force.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
the  game  spirit  in  Helm  flashed  up  bril- 
liantly. Single-handed,  or  nearly  so,  he 
wheeled  an  old  cannon  to  the  gate  of  the 
stockade  and  with  it  bluffed  the  British  com- 
mander into  accepting  him  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  with  full  honors  ! 

Hamilton  immediately  demanded  an  oath 
of  allegiance  from  the  French  inhabitants, 
who  complied  as  promptly  as  they  had  with 
Father  Gibault's  like  request.  Not  less 
facile  and  agreeable  was  Captain  Helm.  He 
brewed  toddies  and  played  cards  with  his 
captor.  Meantime  Clark  with  his  little 
band  of  American  patriots  was  making  a 
march  scarcely  paralleled  in  all  history.  He 
sot  out  from  Kaskaskia  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  cross 
the  wilderness  of  Illinois.  They  tramped 
over  icy  plains,  they  waded  freezing  streams, 
they  faced  terrible  rain  and  sleet,  they 
marched  with  their  clothes  frozen  stiff  upon 
them,  they  swam,  they  used  rafts,  they  half 
starved;  but  in  the  end  they  captured  Ham- 
ilton, Vincennes,  and  the  whole  of  the  great 
Northwest  by  a  single  move. 


Probably  the  little  siege  of  Vincennes, 
lasting  but  a  few  hours,  the  fight  a  mere 
skirmish,  the  attacking  party  losing  not  a 
man,  was  the  briefest  and  slightest  military 
engagement  that  ever  Avon  the  territory  of 
an  empire.  Who  says  that  we  Americans 
have  not  always  waged  conquest  ?  Clark's 
miniature  campaign  in  Februarx',  1779,  gave 
us  the  lands,  tenements  and  hereditameut.s 
of  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio.  The  little  post  at  Vin- 
cennes, once  securely  clutched  by  us,  was 
never  let  go  again.  At  present,  instead  of 
being  the  headquarters  of  the  Piankeshaws, 
it  is  A-ery  near  the  center  of  population,  not 
of  the  Indians,  but  of  Americans  numbering 
7.1,000,000  ! 

Later  our  triangle  in  Hoosierland  took  to 
itself  another  notable  distinction.  Not  far 
from  Vincennes,  just  a  little  way  down  the 
Wabash,  is  the  drowsy  old  village  of  New 
Harmony,  where  the  Rappites  had  their 
community  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  George  Rapp  and  his  band  of  fol- 
lowers bought  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land 
there,  cleared  a  large  part  of  it,  built  a 
uniciue  town  and  prospered.  The  community 
in  ten  years  accumulated  in  its  treasury  a 
million  dollars  and  then  sold  its  lands  and 
town  to  Robert  Owen,  who  set  up  a  com- 
munity of  his  own  fashioning.  This  second 
experiment  in  communism  failed  as  such; 
but  it  succeeded  wonderfully  as  a  nesting- 
place  for  science.  Upon  the  ruins  of  Robert 
Owen's  Utopian  scheme  his  two  sons,  Robert 
Dale  Owen  and  William  Owen,  and  his  part- 
ner, William  Maclure,  erected  an  educa- 
tional scheme.  Q'hey  turned  an  immense 
warehouse  of  the  Rappites  into  a  museum  of 
natural  history  and  their  church  building 
was  changed  to  a  combined  art  studio  and 
workingmeu's  libi-ary. 

Maclure  was  a  geologist  and  botanist  of 
large  knowledge,  and  his  collection  of  pa- 
leontological  and  botanical  specimens  was 
immense.  It  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientists  all  over  the  world,  who  flocked  to 
New  Harmony  and  soon  made  it  a  famous 
village.  There  came  Charles  Alexander 
Lesseur.  Gerard  Troost,  Joseph  Neef, 
Frances  D'Arusmont,  Robert  Henry  Fontle- 
roy.  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Leo  Lesquereux,  F. 
B.  Meek.  Prince  Maximilian  and  his  retinue 
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of  European  scientists,  Dr.  Elderhorst,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  that  strange  man  and 
brilliant  naturalist,  Constantine  Samuel 
Rafinesque. 

jNIoroover,  in  1S39  New  Harmony  was 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Tlie  nation's^  museum 
of  natural  liistory  was  there,  and  there  was 
collected  a  remarkable  library  of  works 
upon  industry  and  science.  A  lecture  hall 
was  arranged,  with  scientilic  appliances, 
where  the  world's  most  distinguished  and 


devoted  reformers,  dreamers,  scholars  and 
observers  delivered  practical  addresses.  If 
(Jeorge  Rogers  Clark  at  Vincennes  conquered 
the  great  Northwestern  territory  for  free- 
dom, Maclure  and  the  Owens  at  New  Har- 
mony conquered  it  for  science.  "Vincennes 
for  a  time  was  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  West,  and  ISlew  Harmony  was  the  seat 
of  learning.  Truly  our  little  Hoosier  triangle 
is  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  American 
history. 

Crawfordsvii.lk,  Ind 


Paul's  Honor. 

By  A.   B.   de  Mille. 


They  still  tell  the  story  at  Tennant's  when 
the  fleet  is  home  in  summer  or  when  tlie 
cargo  hunters  are  storm-bound  in  winter. 
What  chiefly  puzzles  me  is  how  first  it  got 
abroad,  for  Paul  Fralic  was  lost  and  tlie 
other  two  were  most  like  to  keep  the  matter 
hid.  But  I  set  it  down  here— not  in  the  pic- 
turesque fisher  speech,  which  is  godless  and 
unrefined— as  it  was  told  me  one  summer 
twilight  with  the  slcy  like  flaming  gold  and 
all  hills  asleep. 

Be  it  knoAvn  that  the  south  coast  of  Novii 
Scotia  is  a  rampart  of  solid  rock  fronting  tlie 
Atlantic  surges.  Sometimes  the  fog  veils  its 
stern  precipices  and  gray-backed  waves  beat 
in  from  the  shrouded  sea;  and  sometimes 
great  calms  descend,  when  the  headlands 
glass  themselves  all  day  in  the  quiet  water. 
There  are  huge  ledges  cropping  up  out  of  the 
deep,  and  sunken  rocks  where  the  surf  takes 
on  a  heavier  note,  and  miles  on  miles  of 
frowning  cliff  where  the  snows  lie  strangely 
white  in  winter.  But  there  are  also  broad 
harbors  and  sheltered  coves  where  the  fisher- 
men find  shelter  in  time  of  storm. 

The  place  called  Tennant's  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  latter.  It  is  wide  and  deep,  with  a 
narrow  entrance  and  a  girding  of  rocky  hills. 
At  its  mouth  stands  a  fat  wliite  lighthouse, 
put  there,  not  for  the  importance  of  the 
place,  but  because  Tennant  Cap  sticks  far 
out  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  light  guides 
coastwise  vessels  to  the  town  twenty  miles 
away.    Seaward,  east  of  the  entrance,  lies 


a  rock  on  which  many  a  tall  ship  has  come 
lo  grief.  The  charts  mark  it  by  a  cross  and 
the  legend:  "Breaker  nearly  always  shows." 
The  fisher  folk  call  it  "  The  Bull,"  because, 
hours  before  a  storm  rolls  up,  its  hoarse  com- 
plaining can  be  heard  along  the  coast.  Cur- 
rents which  know  no  law  beat  upon  it  in 
stormy  weather,  and  of  all  the  seafarers  who 
there  have  met  their  doom,  not  one  has  ever 
reached  the  shore,  alive  or  dead.  The  Bull 
claims  its  own  and  guards  its  secret  well. 

At  the  head  of  Tennant  Harbor  there  is  a 
small  village— two  or  three  streets  of  white- 
washed houses,  with  a  few  slim  wharves 
thrust  out  into  the  still  waters  beneath. 
During  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  place 
is  lively  enough— when  the  little  fleet  of 
bankers  is  fitting  out,  for  example,  and  the 
harbor  is  astir  with  the  passage  of  loaded 
dories;  or  wlien  the  schooners  return  deep- 
laden,  and  the  gaunt  fish-skids  creak  beneath 
their  whitening  burden.  But  ordinarily  all 
is  quiet;  the  men  are  absent  half  the  year, 
while  the  women  and  children  till  the  rough 
farms  or  tend  the  cows  and  goats  which  find 
scant  pasturing  on  the  stormy  hills. 

Tennant's  impressed  someting  of  its  own 
character  upon  the  early  generations  of  its 
settlers.  Of  former  days  it  was  secluded 
from  tlie  world— withdrawn  among  its  gran- 
ite roclz  and  somber  pine-scrub.  The  life 
and  environment  bred  a  sturdy  class;  fish- 
ermen who  plied  their  trade  from  Labrador 
to  Cape  Ann,  from  the  Grand  Banks  to  the 
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Georges;  sailors  who  built  tlieir  own  ships 
and  took  them  around  the  world.  There  still 
survives  a  certain  capability  of  heroism- 
rough,  often  uncouth,  but  none  the  less  genu- 
ine. 

For  many  years  the  place  retained  its 
quaint  customs  and  modes  of  living.  The 
houses  of  a  former  day,  crammed  with  relics 
of  ancient  voyagings,  sufficed  the  fisherfolk. 
The  women  clung  to  their  huge  hand  looms 
and  wore  the  strong  gray  and  blue  cloth  of 
their  own  weaving.  The  schooling  of  the 
children  consisted  of  what  they  could  pick 
up  from  the  old  Catholic  priest,  who  taught 
them  their  letters  as  the  spirit  moved  him 
or  the  rheumatism  permitted,  and  of  much 
unholy  lore  gathered  along  the  water  front. 

But  in  course  of  time  the  Government  de- 
cided that  the  place  required  the  blessings 
of  modern  education.  So  a  school  was  or- 
ganized and  the  primal  charm  of  Tennant's 
vanished  away. 

Thus,  one  summer,  the  white-aud-red 
sclioolhouse  stood  finished.  A  slim  young 
man,  with  a  beautiful  training,  arrived  from 
the  city  to  take  charge,  gather  in  recruits 
and  generally  to  modify  the  opinion  of  Ten- 
nant's that  teaching  and  teachers  were  the 
direct  agents  of  the  Devil. 

The  fishing  fleet  had  come  home  earlier 
tlian  usual  that  season;  by  the  end  of  July 
all  the  schooners  were  lying  at  anchor  with 
bearded  rigging  and  sides  weathered  to  a 
silver  gray,  their  flat  bottomed  dories 
moored  in  long  rows  behind  tliem.  The  skids 
were  spread  with  fish,  cleaned  and  split,  di-y- 
ing  under  the  hot  sun,  and  in  the  pleasant 
Northern  twilight  the  fisli(>rnion  fore-gath- 
ered to  smoke  and  talk. 

Sometimes  the  young  schoolmaster  smoked 
and  talked  with  Ihcni,  in  piu'suance  of  a 
wise  pedagogical  policy.  Far  more  frequently, 
however,  he  went  to  a  largo  house  which 
stood  apart  from  the  village.  And  thereby 
hangs  this  tale. 

It  was  because  of  the  girl— the  brown-eyed 
daugliter  of  old  John  Shea.  Her  natural 
cleverness  atracted  him,  just  as  her  simplic- 
ity and  straightforwardness  were  consider- 
ably uiore  than  all  llio  world  to  the  young 
fisherman,  Paul  Fralic. 

Paul  P"'ralic  was  a  handsome  man  and  a 
strong,  with  the  roughness  of  his  kind,  but 


with  much  of  its  tenderness  as  well.  He  had 
loved  old  Shea's  daughter  as  long  as  he  had 
1)een  able  to  love  anything,  and  Tennant's 
conceded  his  position  by  calling  her  "  Paul's 
girl."  The  more  so  as  he  sailed  his  own 
schooner — which  signified  much.  And  tliat 
very  summer  he — with  a  tremor  in  his  deep 
voice — asked  the  girl  to  help  him  "  run  "  a 
little  cottage  that  was  rising  near  tlie  harbor. 
Then  the  schoolmaster  came,  and  before  long 
Paul  found  the  maiden  was  less  eager  to 
listen  to  his  sea-tales  or  to  admire  the  new 
cottage,  where  the  smell  of  fresh  cut  timber 
laj'  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  the  summer  wore  away.  Paul  was 
absent  for  days  at  a  time,  fishing  on  the  off- 
shore soundings.  At  each  return  he  foxmd 
more  to  anger  him,  but  never  a  chance  to 
clear  up  his  doubts.  When  he  visited  the  big 
house  it  was  to  sit  outside  with  the  father, 
smoking  in  black  silence — while  the  school- 
master read  or  talked  to  the  girl. 

Paul  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  his 
lieart  was  brave.  Therefore  he  went  down 
one  day  to  the  cottage.  It  was  nearly  com- 
pleted and  he  looked  it  over  grimly.  Then 
he  addressed  the  carpenter,  who  had  saun- 
tered up. 

"  'Guess  you  needn't  finish  this  yer  shack 
jest  yet,  Sam.  RIebbe  I  won't  want  it  so 
soon,  arter  all." 

"What's  up  now?"  asked  Sam,  who  was 
also  a  fisherman  and  had  rejoiced  in  Paul's 
good  luck. 

"  Wal,  I'm  agoin'  to  take  the  schooner  out 
Boston  way,  'n'  try  for  a  cargo  this  winter. 
An'  I  guess  you  can  leave  the  house  wait  a 
bit  now." 

The  other  man  stared,  but  Paul  turned 
away,  walking  slowly  toward  the  village; 
and  llie  cottage  was  left  to  the  sun  by  day 
and  the  moon  by  night  and  always  to  the 
moaning  wind.  '{ 

The  year  drew  on  to  autumn  aud  the  school 
was  in  full  swing.  Paul  never  went  to  the 
big  house;  he  was  fitting  out  the  schooner  for 
(he  winter.  In  the  Intervals  of  work  ho  sought 
tlie  bluff  at  the  harbor  mouth  that  watched 
the  troubled  waters  round  the  Bull. 
"  Kinder  cranky,"  said  the  village  fishermen. 
Once  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  schoolmas- 
ter approaching  with  the  girl.  After  that  he 
went  there  no  more. 
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It  was  :i  week  later  that  the  first  of  the  au- 
tumn gales  swept  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Now, 
on  the  day  that  the  storm  was  getting  np 
to  seaward  Paul  Fralic  went  to  his  schooner 
early  in  the  morning  to  prepare  for  a  start 
when  the  weather  moderated.  Gray  was  the 
sky  in  the  otfing,  Avith  patches  of  flying 
cloud-rack,  while  the  ground-swell  grumbled 
all  along  the  coast,  sending  great  smooth 
Avaves  to  rock  the  vessels  anchored  at  Ten- 
nant's. 

There  was  no  cause  whatever  for  any  one 
to  leave  the  harbor;  yet,  as  day  brightened 
over  the  water,  Paul  saw  a  small  rowboat 
put  out  from  one  of  the  wharves  and  head 
for  the  open  sea.  He  looked  at  it  curiously, 
knowing  that  all  the  fishermen  were  busy 
on  shipboard  and  that  none  of  them  had  any 
business  at  the  harbor  mouth  in  the  face  of  a 
big  storm. 

The  boat- -a  light  thing  with  a  single  occu- 
pant—liept  well  under  the  shore  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Paul  recognized  the  tall, 
slim  figure  of  the  oarsman.  When  he  did, 
three  things  came  to  his  remembrance:  that 
old  John  Shea  had  treated  the  schoolmaster 
with  oaths  and  contumely  and  finally  had 
flatly  refused  him  as  a  son-in-law;  that  it 
was  only  six  miles  coastwise  to  the  next  vil- 
lage where  the  railroad  ran  to  the  city;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  youth  himself  was  hot-headed 
and  impulsive.  Also,  there  was  a  hidden 
path  by  which  any  one— even  a  girl—  could 
go  from  the  big  house  to  the  shore  outside 
the  village. 

To  these  thoughts  seems  to  have  succeeded 
a  very  logical  conclusion.  Paul's  reasoning 
may  have  been  primitive,  but  a  duty  lay 
upon  liim.  He  cherished  no  illusions  in  his 
heart;  what  he  did  know  was  the  impossibil- 
ity of  any  rower  reaching  the  next  village 
before  the  storm  smashed  him  against  the 
granite  cliffs.  Therefore  said  rower  must  be 
brought  back— and  his  companion  likewise. 
As  the  strange  craft  rounded  the  lighthouse 
point  Paul  jumped  into  the  boat  lying  astern 
of  his  schooner. 

"  Goln'  out  ter  the  light,''  he  explained  to 
the  heads  that  looked  over  from  above. 
"  Kee])  to  work  on  them  sails." 

At  the  harbor  mouth  he  rested  on  his  oars 
for  a  moment  and  gazed  along  the  coast.  The 
surf  was  leaping  full  thirty  feet  up  the  face 


of  the  grim  rock-wall.  The  Bull  was  a 
smother  of  seething  foam  and  its  voice  came 
deep  and  hollow.  Paul  took  this  in  at  a 
glance.  But  his  keen  eye  caught  something 
more.  In  the  distance,  over-near  the  surf, 
was  a  boat  with  two  occupants. 

He  overtook  them,  it  is  said,  two  miles 
down  the  coast.  In  shore  the  hights  were 
already  swathed  in  fog  and  the  furious 
breakers  forbade  any  landing.  By  a  mighty 
effort  he  put  behind  him  the  impulse  to  set- 
tle forever  the  claims  of  his  rival,  there  in 
the  lonely  sea — perhaps  the  white,  beautiful 
face  of  the  girl  stayed  his  hand. 

Ranging  alongside  without  a  word,  he 
tossed  his  oars  into  the  other  boat  and  then 
stepped  in  himself,  spurning  his  own  away 
with  a  shove  of  his  foot.  The  same  instant 
a  sudden  lurch  threw  him  heavily  across  the 
forward  seat  with  his  right  arm  doubled  un- 
der him.  He  sprang  up,  ignoring  a  fierce 
pain  in  his  wrist,  and  shouting,  "  Now!  pull 
fer  yer  life! "  headed  the  boat  for  Ten- 
uant's. 

"  Look  thar!  "  he  cried  again.    "An'  pull!  " 

They  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore 
and  driving  nearer  on  the  lift  of  every  wave. 
lOven  as  they  looked,  the  other  boat,  which 
had  drifted  in  more  rapidly,  rolled  over  and 
melted  away  on  the  rocks. 

The  skiff,  lighter  than  the  workaday  flats 
of  the  fishermen,  sheared  fast  through  the 
water.  But  the  sky  grew  always  darker,  and 
when  they  had  covered  half  the  return  a 
flurry  of  snow  came  over  the  water. 

By  this  time  Paul's  right  wrist  was  nearly 
useless.  He  pulled  bitterly,  but  was  losing 
his  grip  on  the  oar-handle.  Still  he  struggled 
on,  in  spite  of  pain  that  increased  to  agony; 
and  now  they  were— how  slowly!— passing 
])etween  The  Bull  and  the  entrance  to  Ten- 
nant's,  the  boat  half  full  of  water.  Then 
Paul's  swollen  arm  dropped,  powerless.  He 
glanced  toward  the  stern  of  the  tossing  craft, 
but  the  girl  had  fainted  from  cold  or  terror. 

"Say!"  he  cried,  fiercely.  "You  can  git 
ashore  from  here— that's  ef  you  ain't  got  my 
dead  weight  in  the  boat.  My  wrist's  gone. 
1  ain't  no  good  no  more.  I'll  swim.  Git  that 
gal  r.«!hore  safe — !  " 

With  a  snarling  oath,  Paul  Fralic  struck 
the  other  man  across  his  half-turned  face 
and  leaped  into  the  sea, 
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The  currents  at  the  harbor  mouth   were  But  Paul  Fralic  did  not  reach  the  shore, 

setting  strongly  on  The  Bull— they  say  who  alive  or  dead;  and  none  ever  knew  what  be- 

tell  the  story— and  it  was  an  hour  before  the  came  of  him,  for  The  Bull  claims  its  own 

boat    made    shelter,     its    occupants    sleet-  and  guards  its  secret  well, 

shrouded  and  nearly  dead.  Windsok,  Nova  Scotia. 


Art  Needle  Work. 

By  Belle  W.   Manson. 


Embboidery,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  has 
one  advantage  over  many  other  employ- 
ments, for  it  is  one  into  which  a  woman 
may  enter  gradually.  She  need  not,  of  ne- 
cessity, devote  her  entire  time  to  it  from  the 
beginning,  which  is  a  great  point  for  those 
who  are  tied  by  household  cares,  but  who 
still,  unfortunately,  are  obliged  to  do 
something  to  eke  out  a  scanty  income. 

The  art  embroidery  shops  are  always  glad 
to  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  compe- 
tent embroideresses  whom  they  may  employ 
during  the  busy  seasons,  and  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  promptness  in  delivery. 
This  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  and  will 
not  amount  to  very  much,  as  there  is  com- 
paratively little  given  out  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  but  it  otters  a  kind  of  foothold  in 
the  business  Avorld,  and  if  well  done  may 
lead  to  a  permanent  position,  if  desired.  The 
salary  of  such  a  position  is  about  $9  a  week, 
and  the  hours  those  of  the  usual  working 
day.  The  principal  duties  are  teacliing,  do- 
ing "  stock "  work  and  possibly,  in  some 
cases,  selling  materials,  silks,  etc.,  at  the 
counter,  tho  this  is  not  customary,  I  believe. 

The  workrooms  are  always  light,  and 
comfortably  furnished,  as  they  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  wealthy  patrons  who 
come  there  to  take  lessons  upon  any  fancy 
work  they  happen  to  be  doing,  and  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  is  necessarily  quiet  and  re- 
fined. 

The  woman  best  fitted  to  till  this  position 
is  the  one  who  has,  added  to  her  technical 
knowledge,  both  tact  and  grace  of  manner, 
with  a  most  inexhaustible  patience.  She 
must  also  have  the  ability  to  invent  fresh 
designs  and  novelties,  which  will  catch  the 
errant   fancy   and  suit  the  differing  tastes 


of  tlie  patrons.  To  do  this  she  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  designing,  which  she  will  find 
invaluable,  as  it  is  always  considered  better 
to  draft  the  design  upon  the  work  than  to 
use  patterns. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  women 
are  oliliged  to  overcome  in  entering  upon 
the  business  world  is  their  own  conceit. 
The  indulgent  criticism  of  the  home  circle 
has  entirely  unfitted  them  for  the  searchlight 
of  professional  censure,  and  they  grow  sad 
and  disheartened  after  one  or  two  failures. 
They  look  witli  envy  upon  the  successful 
business  Avoman,  as  if  she  had  had  no  part 
in  her  own  success  but  to  enjoy  it.  Yet 
tliere  is  no  mystery  about  it,  and  any  woman 
who  patiently  and  conscientiously  does  her 
Avork—  using  each  defeat  as  a  stepping-stone 
—who  is  not,  as  George  Eliot  says,  "  contin- 
ually looking  over  the  edge  of  her  work, 
waiting  for  her  play  to  begin,"  is  sure  to 
succeed  in  time,  for  it  makes  no  difference 
what  yoiu'  work  is  if  you  can  only  do  it 
better  than  any  one  else. 

lu  the  case  of  a  Avoman  who  has  had  no 
technical  training,  the  best  beginning  would 
be  to  take  a  feAv  lessons  in  some  place  where 
she  thinks  she  would  like,  eventually,  to  be 
employed.  This  will  cost  about  $10  if  she 
is  fairly  bright,  and  while  there  she  can 
keep  her  eyes  open  and  notice  how  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted.  If  she  has  a  pleasing 
manner  she  may  possibly  make  some  friends 
while  she  is  there  who  will  exert  themselves 
in  her  behalf  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
arises.  The  fact  that  she  has  taken  her  les- 
sons there  will  entitle  her  to  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration,  and  she  will  at 
least  be  able  to  obtain  some  of  the  outside 
work  to  do  until  there  is  a  vacancv. 
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The  stylo  of  embroidery  most  in  favor 
at  pn-sont  for  table  and  toilet  articles  is 
the  flat  work  done  in  old  feather  stitch  (im- 
properly called  Kensington  stitch)  with  fllo 
silk.  The  effect  of  this,  when  properly 
shaded,  ,is  that  of  paintin.u;,  and  it  is  com- 
bined, in  some  of  the  latest  novelties,  with 
drawn  work.  In  answering  an  advertise- 
iiient  or  otherwise  calling  with  a  view  to 
business  it  is  well  to  take  with  you  samples 
of  your  work,  as  it  will,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary in  the  end,  and  this  will  save  time.  It 
is  also  wise  to  display  the  samples  as  neatly 
as  possible,  as  no  one  wishes  to  employ  an 
embroideress  who  is  not  particular  about 
keeping  her  work  clean. 

For  a  woman  who  can  spare  only  part  of 
her  time,  the  position  of  teaching  art  needle- 
work to  a  class  of  children  in  any  of  tlie 
large  private  schools  might,  perhaps,  be 
more  interesting  than  any  other  way  of  us- 
ing her  knowledge.  Most  of  the  schools 
have  a  class  of  this  kind  which  is  formed  of 
children  of  all  ages  from  different  parts  of 
the  school,  and  one  afternoon  a  week  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  needlework  under  the 
guidance  of  a  competent  teacher,  wlio  re- 
ceives not  less  than  $5  a  month.  This  does 
not  seem  very  much,  but  to  any  one  who  is 
fond  of  cliildren  it  would  not  be  disagreeable 
work,  and  if  this  appointment  could  be  se- 
cured in  several  schools  it  would  mean  quite 
a  little  income,  with  considerable  time  left 


for  home  duties.  About  the  only  way  to  se- 
cure such  an  appointment  would  be  by  per- 
sonal influence',  altlio  advertisements  of  this 
class  are  sometimes,  tho  rarely,  inserted  in 
the  daily  pnpei'S. 

Each  cliild  decides  for  herself  what  she 
wishes  to  malce.  either  bringing  her  own  ma- 
terials or  commissioning  tlie  teacher  to  buy 
tnem  for  her,  and  when  the  work  is  finished 
she  is  allowed  to  take  it  home.  Once  a  year 
an  exhibition  is  held,  which  the  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  exert  herself  to  inake  a  success. 
She  does  not  receive  any  extra  remuneration 
for  this,  as  she  is  supposed  to  take  a  per- 
sonal  ])ride   in   her  pupils   and   their  work. 

No  woman,  unless  she  wishes  "to  waste 
time  and  strengtli,  will  try  to  get  any  work 
into  the  large  department  stores,  for  this  is 
quite  useless.  They  do  not  deal  with  any 
but  the  representatives  of  large  firms  who 
bring  with  them    a    full    line    of    samples. 

There  is  considerable  profit  on  the  mate- 
rials used  in  art  embroidery,  and  with  suffi- 
cient capital,  and  a  good  stand,  art  embroid- 
ery parlors  would  no  doubt  prove  a  very 
satisfactory  business  investment.  A  place 
of  this  kind,  just  for  the  summer,  at  any 
large,  fasliionable  resort,  where  there  is  not 
one  already,  would  mean  a  good  per  cent,  on 
the  money  invested,  if  properly  managed; 
but  this  assumes  a  business  ability  which 
few  would  possess,  at  least  at  the  outset. 

IjKOOKLVN,   N.    Y. 


The    Herald    Heart. 

By  Margaret  Root  Garvin. 

Old  England  half  familiar  seems. 
Nor  strange  it  should  be  so; 

I'or  tliough  my  feet  first  tread  it  now. 
Yet  years  and  years  ago, 


AVhen    liindering    Time    and    Space    seemed 
leagued 

To  keel)  me  from  its  shore, 
My  heart  I  took,  like  that  of  Bruce, 

And  cast  it  on  before  ! 

Alder  Creek,  Oneida  Co  ,  N.  Y. 
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Life    and    Correspondence    of 
Henry  Reeve.* 

The  two  large  volumes  of  this  work  cou- 
talu  such  a  variefl  aud  valuable  mass  of  in- 
formation that  it  is  ditiicult  to  ^ive  the 
I'eader  a  fair  understanding  of  what  a  pe- 
rusal will  disclose.  Mr.  Reeve's  life  was 
long,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  present 
century,  his  activities  wei*e  on  a  high  plane 
aud  connected  with  nearly  all  of  tlie  great 
mo\ements  of  his  time,  and  his  associations 
with  men  of  largest  inlluenee  in  both  ICng- 
l.Tud  and  France  covered  a  period  embrac- 
ing the  political,  commercial  and  literary 
developments  of  more  than  fifty  years.  And 
while  he  was  not  a  man  of  great  originnl 
genius,  his  intellect  Avas  clear,  alert,  (luick, 
and  his  educational  equipment  was  of  the 
b(>st  to  tit  him  for  successful  relations  with 
statesmen,  diplomats,  scholars  and  leadei's 
of  politics. 

lie  was  a  writer  of  leading  editorials  for 
the  London  Times  and  other  intluential 
joui-n:ils,  was  coutidcntial  adviser  of  the 
Longmans  publishing  house,  and  tlirough- 
out  his  life  kept  up  a  wonderfully  volumi- 
nous correspondence  with  nearly  all  of  tlie 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  both  Eng- 
land and  France.  Of  this  correspondence 
the  editor  has  judiciousl.v  availed  himself, 
and  the  selection  and  arrangement  have 
been  made  with  eminent  good  taste,  the  let- 
tei's  being  connected  and  explained  by  short, 
clear  paragraphs  wherever  necessary. 

Reeve,  if  not  a  great  man,  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished person  whose  breadth  of  vision 
and  cleverness  of  address  and  insight  made 
liim  vastly  useful  to  premiers,  diplomats 
and  political  leaders  in  those  important  un- 
otticial  missions  through  which  so  much 
must  be  accomplished.  To  suggest  the 
enormous  and  laborious  mental  activity  of 
the  man,  it  is  but  necessary  to  give  a  par- 

♦Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Courespondexce  of 
ITenry  Reevk,  C.n..  D.O.L.  By  John  Knox  Laugli- 
lon.  M.A..  Honorary  Kellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
Collouo,  Caml)i-i(Igo  ;  Profossor  of  Modern  History 
in  Ivlng's  Colloso,  London.  II  Vols.  New  Yorlc  : 
Lougmaus,  Greeu  &  Co.     $8.00  tlie  set. 


tial  list  of  the  more  distinguished  men  aud 
women  with  whom  he  corresponded  through- 
out long  periods  of  time.  Remusat,  Cir- 
court,  Guizot,  Bunsen,  Oeffeken,  ;Meadows 
Taylor,  Lord  Stanmore,  Brougham,  Cheney, 
Uemster,  Tocqueville,  .  Mrs.  Grote,  Lady 
Stanley,  Lady  Dartrey,  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Ijord  Landsdowne;  in  fact,  it  would  be  al- 
most as  easy  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  distinguished  contemporaries  to 
whom  he  di<l  not  write  as  of  those  with 
whom   he   corresponded. 

In  the  course  of  many  long  and  delicate 
diplomatic  controversies  between  England 
and  France  Reeve  was  used  as  a  friendly 
go-between  to  lirealc  the  way  softly  for  large 
movements.  lie  was  tactful  and  magnetic, 
understood  the  value  of  dinners  and  genial 
manners,  aud  knew  how  to  touch  his  man 
through  flattery,  good  fellowship  and  a  smil- 
ing countenance.  As  a  writer  he  possessed 
tlie  style  and  resources  that  litted  him  for 
making  goo<l,  strong,  timely  political  articles, 
llis  leaders  in  tlie  Times  were  influential, 
b\it  wliile  he  was  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  which  he  accepted  in  February, 
18."),  he  retireil  from  the  Times  on  account 
of  his  articles  being  "  garbled  "  by  the  edi- 
tor of  that  great  journal. 

Great  as  was  Reese's  correspondence,  his 
Iiersonal  intercourse  with  the  men  who 
largely  controlled  the  destiny  of  Europe  was 
even  more  varied  and  important.  In  pass- 
ing from  page  to  page  of  this  intensely  in- 
teresting memoir  the  reader  meets  with  al- 
most every  great  name  of  recent  times;  and 
nearly  all  of  the  questions  which  were  ac- 
tively discussed  in  the  world's  diplomacy 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  our  cen- 
tuiy  are  here  lighted  up  as  if  from  within. 
The  British  Government  trusted  much  to 
Reeve,  aud  he  did  not  hesitate  when  oc- 
casion offered  to  assume  even  more  than  his 
strict  yi'Ae  with  admirable  aplomb  aud  often 
with  great  success  beyond  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him. 

The  history  of  England  from  about  1840 
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down  to  1880  is  pretty  liberally  reflected  in 
the  letters  nud  diary  of  these  volumes.  So- 
cial aud  politico-social  life  in  London  and 
Paris  aro  ffiveu  lively  attention  over  a  long 
period  of  sudden  and  radical  changes.  Lit- 
erature comes  in  for  a  fair  share  of  room. 
Reeve  acted  as  a  friendly  agent  for  some  of 
the  great  French  writers  in  securing  pub- 
lication in  Loudon.  When  but  21  years  old 
he  translated  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in 
America  "  into  English.  Here  is  a  note  in 
tiie  diary  containing  a  smack  of  Carlyle's 
personality  as  far  back  as  1849. 

"  19.  (Dec.)  Dinner  at  Procter's  with  Har- 
riet Martineau,  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  Thack- 
eray and  Kinglake.  Carlyle  was  so  offen- 
sive I  never  made  it  up  with  him." 

Indeed  all  through  the  letters  and  journal 
there  are  interesting  revelations  of  personal 
and  social  relations  that  cast  a  fine  light 
upon  people  and  events.  Reeve's  life  made 
him  a  sort  of  pendulum  vibrating  between 
England  and  France,  so  that  his  letters  to 
distinguished  persons  and  those  he  re- 
ceived from  them  form  a  gossipy  history, 
singularly  rich  in  materials  with  which  to 
supplement  our  formal  historical  readings. 
Letters  from  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Guizot,  Tocqueville  aud  Lord  Brougham  fill 
a  large  space  in  the  book  and  they  discuss 
many  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  cen- 
tury from  both  the  English  and  the  French 
points  of  view.  American  politics  come  in 
for  considerable  attention,  especially  our  at- 
titude toward  tlie  African  slave  trade. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  outline 
of  what  a  work  lilce  this  contains.  The  im- 
pression it  makes  is  rather  political  and  his- 
torical than  personal.  It  gives  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  so  many  areas  of  recent  thought  and 
action,  opens  so  many  doors  into  the  secret 
places  of  nineteenth  century  diplomacy  and 
offers  so  much  enlightening  description  of 
the  great  currents  of  recent  progress  that 
to  read  it  is  like  turning  a  great  kaleido- 
scope befol'e  one's  eye  and  seeing  the  move- 
ments of  European  statesmanship  flarh  from 
position  to  position  and  assume  the  varying 
colors  and  forms  of  revolutions,  coups,  trea- 
ties, wars,  alliances,  while  the  years  spin  off 
like  iridescent  bubbles.  We  feel  that 
Reeve  was  but  an  agent  for  exhibiting  the 
forces  of  his  time.    His  own  doings  were 


many  and  important;  but  this  book  goes  be- 
yond him  and  becomes  the  record  of  wliat 
many  men  greater  than  he  accomplished 
during  the  course  of  sixty  years  and  of  how 
far  and  by  what  methods  the  world  pro- 
gressed  meantime. 


The  Races  of  Europe.  A  Sociological 
Sttidi/.  By  William  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.  Accom- 
panied by  a  supplementary  bibliography  of 
the  anthropology  and  ethnology  of  Europe. 
Published  by  the  Public  Library  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  2  Vols.,  8vo;  pp.  xxxii,  624;  x, 
160.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.)  Pro- 
fessor Ripley,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  has  given  in  this  volume  a 
development  of  his  Lowell  Lectures,  as  well 
as  of  his  series  of  articles  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  where  we  followed  with 
great  interest  its  monthly  installments,  sure 
that  they  must  make  an  important  book. 
We  were  not  mistaken.  With  no  special  ef- 
fort at  original  research  in  the  way  of  ma- 
terial, by  measuring  heads,  etc.,  we  have  here 
a  well-balanced  statement,  with  full  particu- 
lars, of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all 
the  multitudinous  data  thus  far  available  in 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  This  gives  us  a 
survey  of  the  subject  such  as  can  nowhere 
else  be  found,  and  it  is  of  intense  interest. 
It  brings  to  our  view  the  original  and  the 
composite  races  of  Europe,  and  traces  thera 
baclv  into  Asia  and  Africa.  We  find  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Irish,  Scotch, 
Spanish  or  French  race,  but  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  so  mixed 
tliat  no  originally  pure  type  is  to  be  found, 
only  appi'oximations  thereto,  and  especially 
in  certain  localities.  Following  the  original 
cave-dwelling  Esquimaux  of  the  glacial 
epoch  came  the  long-headed,  long-barrow 
men,  then  the  somewhat  taller  brunet,  round- 
headed,  I'ound-barrow  men;  and  then  the  still 
taller  blond  Germanic  race.  The  latter  is 
purest  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  round-barrow 
men  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  the  Alps,  etc.  The 
book  is  full  of  diagrams,  giving  proportions 
of  types  of  head,  color,  hight,  etc.,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  very  instructive  photographs  of 
races  and  nationalities.  The  influence  of  the 
long-headed,  black  negro  on  the  southern 
peoples  of  Europe  is  touched  on.  The  very 
vexed  question  of  the  succession  of  types  and 
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races  in  Asia  Minor  receives  considerable  at- 
tention. We  are  pleased  that  our  author  re- 
fuses to  complicate  his  discussion  with  the 
subject  of  language.  He  knows  no  Aryan 
race  parallel  with  Aryan  tongues.  He  can- 
not, for  example^  make  a  separate  race  for 
the  Turks,  nor  for  the  Jews.  Both  of  these 
he  regards  as  mixed  races.  If  there  is  any 
question  which  he  leaves  not  sufficiently  an- 
swered, we  suspect  it  is  that  of  the  influence 
of  civilization,  culture,  good  food  and  clothes 
on  the  physical  structure,  such  as  progna- 
thism, dolichocephalism,  pigmentation  and 
stature.  This  noble  work  fills  a  space  too 
long  vacant,  and  ought  to  call  renewed  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  yet  unanswered,  such  as 
the  anthropology  of  Anatolia,  Arabia,  Persia, 
etc. 

Alaska  and  the  Klondike.  By  Angela 
Heilprin,  F.R.G.8.,  F.G.S.A.,  etc.  (New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.75.)  This  is  a  book 
to  be  taken  in  hand  with  confidence  by  every 
person  who  would  like  to  know  about 
Alaska  and  the  Klondike  region.  Professor 
Heilprin  is  a  man  of  large  scientific  attain- 
ments, a  close  observer  and  a  clear,  curt 
and  forcible  writer.  As  president  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  professor  of  geology 
at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila- 
delphia, he  has  won  the  high  regard  of  the 
scientific  world.  In  this  book  he  takes  his 
readers  over  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
our  great  northwestern  territory  of  Alaska, 
pointing  out  its  most  interesting  physical 
features  and  collecting  and  arranging  a 
truly  wonderful  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. Professor  Heilprin  was  no  novice 
as  an  explorer  and  traveler.  He  had  led  the 
Peary  Relief  Expedition,  and  wandered 
widely  in  search  of  knowledge.  His  hints 
and  directions  to  travelers  and  explorers 
are  very  valuable,  and  his  descriptions  of 
mining  life,  camps,  navigation  on  the  Yukon, 
and  exploring  are  as  thorough  in  their  way 
as  his  observations  of  the  geology  and  geog- 
raphy of  the  country.  He  gives  some  de- 
scriptions of  the  methods  of  working  placers 
that  are  the  best  we  have  seen.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated,  has  a  good  map  and 
index,  and,  indeed,  from  cover  to  cover  it  is 
thoroughly  interesting  and  informing. 

That  Fortune.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 


(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50.) 
Mr.  Warner  in  this  novel  has  prolonged  the 
general  idea  of  his  other  two  stories,  A  lAt- 
tle  Journey  in  the  World,  and  The  Oolden 
House,  rather  than  made  a  sequel  to  them. 
We  have  found  That  Fortune  fully  as  inter- 
esting as  either  of  the  others,  w^hich  is,  we 
think,  great  praise.  It  begins  with  a  fine 
bit  of  descriptive  sketching,  which  intro- 
duces the  hero,  while  yet  a  boy,  swinging 
high  in  the  top  of  a  hickory  tree  and  dream- 
ing the  dreams  of  boyhood  with  the  "  long, 
long  thoughts  of  youth."  Mr.  Warner  tells 
a  sweet  love-story,  which  trickles  like  a  shin- 
ing stream  through  the  shadowy,  and  some- 
times black,  depths  of  the  plot.  Riches  and 
the  evils  attending  their  bad  use,  poverty 
and  the  happiness  possible  to  it,  these  con- 
stitute the  extremes  of  his  theme.  The  her- 
oine is  a  strong,  true  and  lovable  girl.  We 
must  not  tell  the  story— the  reader's  priv- 
ilege is  to  enjoy  its  pleasant  turns;  but  we 
must  call  especial  attention  to  Mr.  Warner's 
charm  of  style,  something  worth  some  trou- 
ble to  enjoy,  and  to  the  noble  purpose  car- 
ried out  in  the  novel's  dramatic  plan.  That 
Fortune  is  a  good,  pure,  strong  book,  full  of 
high  interest,  and  it  ends,  as  a  story  should, 
with  a  touch  of  admirable  optimism. 

Rupert  by  the  Grace  of  God.  By  Dora 
Oreenwell  McChesney.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $1.50.)  It  is  long  since 
we  read  a  better  romance  than  this  story 
of  Prince  Rupert  and  his  Cavaliers.  Miss 
McGhesney's  style  is  excellent,  and  her 
story-telling  power  compares  well  with  the 
best.  She  hangs  a  charm  on  every  page. 
AVe  are  inclined  to  think  this  the  very  best 
piece  of  fiction  that  she  has  written.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  movement  is  rapid; 
the  stirring  scenes  are  so  close  together  as 
to  be  almost  a  continuous  fiow  of  adventure. 
There  is  a  pretty  love  story,  plenty  of  heroic 
fighting,  strongly  picturesque  situations  and, 
indeed,  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
enduring  warp  and  woof  of  acceptable  ro- 
mance. What  artists  call  atmospheric  ef- 
fect is  most  cleverly  used  by  ^liss  McChes- 
ney; the  illusion  is  perfect.  We  see  no  rea- 
son why  Rupert  hy  the  Grace  of  God  should 
not  be  ranged  with  the  great  romances  just 
below  those  of  Scott  and  Thackeray.  When 
a  stoi*}'  forces  an  old  and  jaded  reviewer  to 
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lose  half  a  night's  much  needed  sleep  road- 
iiiji-  it,  tlie  charm  must  be  genuine. 

Books  Worth  Reading.  By  Frank  W. 
Rafferty,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Ban-ister  at 
Law.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  $1.5€.) 
This  booli  is  a  "  Plea  for  the  Best  and  an 
Essay  Toward  Selection,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion to  Many  of  the  World's  Greatest  Au- 
thors," and  while  it  is  not  only  a  bookish 
book,  but  one  that  appeals  most  strongly  to 
bookish  people,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  useful  to  the  general  reader. 
Doubtless  every  attempt  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  a  hundred,  or  any  other  large  num- 
ber, of  "  best  books  "  is  a  failure  to  some 
extent,  as  this  one,  we  think,  is;  but  no  stu- 
dent can  fail  to  be  aided  by  Mr.  Rafferty's 
pleasant  and  well  ordered  essay,  in  which 
he  will  at  least  find  sensible  remarks  upon 
a  large  number  of  the  world's  most  famous 
books  and  writers  by  a  clear  headed  and 
well  informed  book  lover. 

Ox  THE  Birds'  Highway.  By  Reginald 
Eeher  Howe,  Jr.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.  .$2.00.)  This  is  a  pretty  book  full  of 
cliatty  sketches  of  birds  and  their  haunts, 
with  illustrations  from  photographs  and  a 
beautiful  frontispiece  of  chickadees  printed 
in  colors  from  a  paintiug  by  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes.  Young  people  interested  in  or- 
nithology will  be  delighted  and  instructed 
,by  Mr.  Howe's  charming  descriptions. 

Higher  Life  for  Working  People.  By 
W.  Walter  Stephens.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  !j;i.25.)  In  the  main  this  is  a 
sensible  discussion  of  the  problems  arising 
out  of  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  of  the  questions  most  under  con- 
sideration affecting  the  condition  of  labor- 
ing people.  The  author  is  temperate  and 
.iudicial  in  his  treatment  of  burning  prob- 
lems, and  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  is 
clearly  sincere,  well  informed  and  earnest. 

The  Heart  op  Miranda.  By  H.  B.  Mar- 
riott Watson.  (New  York:  John  Lane.  .$1.50.) 
Six  short  stories  of  quite  unusual  quality 
make  up  this  volume.  Mr.  Watson  is  al- 
ready well  known  to  the  lovers  of  good  lit- 
erature by  his  stories  of  "  Galloping  Dick," 
"At  the  First  Corner"  and  "Diogenes  in 
London."  In  the  present  work  he  adds  a 
distipction  to  distinction.    While  we  (fo  qot 


like  the  subject  of  at  least  one  of  the  stories, 
the  art  of  all  is  admirable.  Style,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  and  in  a  very  choice,  If 
not  the  very  choicest  form,  makes  every 
page  attractive.  Mr.  Watson's  imagination 
is  serene,  but  it  has  depth,  and  the  sense  of 
ease  and  power  combined  comes  of  reading 
his  sketches.  He  gives  us  literature,  for 
which  AA'o  are  thankful. 

OuK  Conquests  in  the  Pacific.  By  Oscar 
Ring  Davis.  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
(Company.  $1.25.)  So  much  has  happened 
since  Mr.  Davis  Avrote  this  book  as  a  spe- 
cial newspaper  correspondent  at  Manila  that 
much  of  it  is  well  nigh  ancient  history;  but 
the  work  is  very  interesting,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  which 
the  future  historian  will  be  glad  to  cull. 
The  story  ends  before  figliting  had  begun 
between  tlie  natives  of  Luzon  and  our  forces. 
Mr.  Davis's  book  should  have  a  place  in 
every  library  of  books  on  our  Spanish  war 
— for  these  books  do  amount  to  a  consider- 
able library— its  chief  value  being  the  vivid 
sketches  it  gives  of  the  early  movements  in 
the  I'hilippines. 

A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years.  A  Roilance. 
By  John  Biichan.  (Noav  York:  John  Lane. 
.$1.50.)  A  powerful  tale  is  this,  and  beauti- 
fully told,  with  just  enough  history  in  it  to 
make  its  atmosphere  have  the  true  roman- 
tic haze  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
forties,  when  Scotland  and  England  were 
good  areas  for  rattling  adventure  and  pic- 
tures(]ue  turns  in  the  drama  of  life.  Mr. 
Buchan  is  a  master  of  his  craft,  and  here 
he  is  easily  at  his  best.  His  tale  flows  lim- 
pid ly,  Avith  a  ripple  of  dialect  and  some  fine 
battle  plunges  along  the'  way.  It  is  good 
reading  that  he  offers  us,  clear,  sparkling, 
heady  at  times  and  full  of  mingling  smacks. 
There  are  few  better  romances  of  its  kind, 
and  its  kind  is  good  enough. 

Mary  Cameron.  A  Romance  of  Fisher- 
man's Island.  By  Edith  A.  Saivyer.  With  a 
Foreword  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  (Bos- 
ton: Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  .$1.00.)  This 
is  a  SAveet  and  pleasingly  idyllic  little  story 
ol  "^he  Maine  coast.  Tender,  touching,  true, 
it  reads  like  a  transcript  from  a  lost  chap- 
ter of  life  in  which  gladness  and  pathos  con- 
tend not  too  fiercely  for  the  best  place,  Over 
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it  all  Is  the  boom  of  the  Sea,  through  it  all 
a  soughing  of  salt  wind. 

Stkong  Akm.  /?i'  Robert  Barr.  (New  York: 
Fredei'ick  A.  Stokes  Company.  75  cents.) 
The  leading  story  in  this  book  is  a  good  short 
romance  of  German  life  in  medieval  days. 
It  is  followed  l)y  ton  tales  of  a  somewhat 
like  cliaractor,  all  well  told  and  fairly  in- 
teresting. 

Sun  Beeti.ks.  By  Thomas  Plnkerton.  (New 
York:  John  Lane.  $1.25.)  The  sub-title  of 
this  amusing  and  somewhat  silly  story  is 
"A  Comedy  of  Nickname  Land,"  and  by 
Nickname  Land  we  are  to  understand  4:he 
region  of  English  society  midway  between 
the  plebeians  and  the  first-class  patricians. 
It  will  interest  English  readers  more  than 
American  ones,  but  the  ludicrous  scramble 
i"or  a  seat  in  Parliament  and  the  play  of 
cross-purposes  among  the  characters  are 
lively  and  sensational  to  a  degree. 

The  Island  Race.  Bj)  Ilcnnj  Newbolt. 
(New  York:  John  Lane.  $1.00.)  In  this  tiny 
book  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt,  whose  "Admirals 
All  "  attracted  lively  admiration  a  year  or 
so  ago,  has  brought  together  twenty-five 
short  lyrics  much  in  the  same  vein  of  stir- 
ring patriotism  with  those  of  his  first  vol- 
ume. Wliile  we  find  these  pieces  excellent 
in  some  regards,  we  regret  to  say  that  they 
somehow  give  the  impression  of  having  a 
second-hand  quality— straw  threshed  over 
again.  It  is  not  best  to  repeat  a  lay,  though 
the  birds  make  a  success  of  tlie  business. 
Mr.  Newbolt  must  turn  from  tlie  monotony 
of  singing  about  the  admirals  and  captains 
and  ships  if  he  ever  advance  beyond  his  first 
vigorous  poetic  promise.  Among  the  pieces 
in  the  present  collection  is  an  epitaph,  strong 
and  true,  worthy  to  be  set  in  the  Anthology 
beside  those  of  Sinionides.  It  is  entitled 
"  For  a  Trafalgar  Ceuotapli  "  : 

"  IjOvo  of  England,  stniul  nwhik^  and  gaze 
Witli    (liimkrnl    lioart,    and    lips    refrained    from 

praise  ; 
They  rest  L)eyoiid  tlie  speech  of  luunan  pride 
Who  served  witli  Nelson  and  with  Nelson  died." 
■•  'I'lie  Quarter  Cunncr's  Yarn  "  is  a  ballad  of 
Nelson's  great  victory;  but  it  lacks  the  rug- 
ged and  virile  energy  of  "'Admirals  All." 
"A  Song  of  Exmoor,"  "  Seringapatam," 
"  Cillespie '■  and  "Messmates"  are  notable 


poems,  and  the  "  Hymn,"  on  page  53,  rises 
to  the  high-water  mark  of  excellence. 

The  Religion  of  Shakespeare.  Chiefly 
FROM  THE  Writings  of  the  Late  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Simpson,  M.A.  By  Henry  Sebastian  Bow- 
dcn,  of  the  Oratory.  (London:  Burns  &  Gates, 
Limited;  New  York:  Benziger  Brothers. 
$2.00.)  Students  of  Shakespeare,  and  espe 
cially  those  who  are  also  students  of  religious 
history,  will  find  this  an  interesting  and  val- 
uable book.  It  covers  not  only  the  whole 
ground  of  Shakespeare's  religious  allusions, 
but  sketches  in  a  most  entertaining  style  the 
history  of  the  religious  influences  of  his  time. 
The  work  is  that  of  a  careful  and  clear- 
headed scholar  who  had  at  his  command 
many  sources  of  information  and  a  ripe  ex- 
perience in  the  special  field  of  his  investiga- 
tions. We  call  attention  to  it  as  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  Shakespearean  library. 

CosiMO  de'  Medici.  By  K.  Dorothea  Ewart, 
Late  Scholar  of  Soniervillc  College,  Oxford. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  75 
cents.)  This  is  a  well,  written  and  carefully 
constructed  sketch  of  Florence  and  the  Me- 
dicean  power  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Co- 
simo  de'  Medici  is  the  central  figure,  of 
course,  but  in  the  237  pages  of  this  little 
book  the  author  gives  what  is  really  the 
cream  of  Florentine  history  in  its  most  inter- 
esting period.  Religion,  politics,  domestic 
life,  art,  each  had  a  concentrated  luminous 
intensity  under  Cosimo's  direction  in  Flor- 
ence, and  the  study  here  made  will  give  the 
student  a  clear  view.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
there  is  a  valuable  bibliographical  list  which 
will  be  of  great  help  to  the  reader  who  may 
wish  to  investigate  further. 

Tjie  Sixth  Sense,  axd  Other  Stories.  By 
Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe.  (New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  Nine  short  stories 
of  \aiying  interest  are  here  collected  into  a 
pretty  volume.  The  initial  story,  for  which 
the  book  is  named,  has  a  decided  stroke 
of  originality  in  it;  nor  does  the  fact  that  it 
trenches  strongly  upon  the  grotesque  in  the 
main  feature  of  its  plot  detract  seriously 
from  its  dramatic  interest.  All  of  the  stories 
are  fresh  and  good,  each  one  disclosing  a 
vein  of  the  author's  fine  genius.  AVe  call 
particular  attention  to  them  as  possessing 
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excellent  qualities  of  both  Imagination  and 
style. 

Puerto  Rtco,  Its  Conditions  and  Possi- 
bilities. By  Williant  Dinwiddk.  (New  Yorli: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.50.)  This  is  one  of 
the  best  boolvs  that  we  have  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  written  with  linowl- 
edge  and  its  facts  cover  the  whole  field  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  political  and  social  con- 
ditions. While  it  is  by  no  means  a  boolv  of 
mere  statistics,  its  information  is  arranged 
so  as  to  be  easily  commanded  by  the  reader. 
The  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar  and  fruit  interests 
of  the  island  are  treated  with  excellent  full- 
ness, and  there  is  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  agricultural  conditions  and  possibili- 
ties. Mr.  Dinwiddle  also  gives  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  about  tlie  social,  do- 
mestic and  religious  life  and  customs  of  the 
people,  with  some  details  on  the  subject  of 
climate,  diseases  and  necessary  hygienic  pre- 
cautions. 

Milton's  Comus,  Lycidas  and  Other 
Poems,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  Address  on 
Milton.  For  School  Use.  Edited  by  Andrew 
J.  Georcje.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.)  This  is  a  neat,  well  edited  little  vol- 
ume, and  yet  the  difficulty  of  maliing  the 
notes  correct  is  illustrated  by  such  errors  in 
the  notes  on  Lycidas,  for  example,  as  the 
statement  that  in  the  line. 

"  On  which  the  dog  star  sparely  looks," 
the  word  "  sparely  *'  moans  rarely.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  expression  "  touched  my 
trembling  ears  "  is  "  symbolic  of  quickening 
the  memory,"  which  is  far  from  the  sense 
there.  The  "  crow-toe "  is  said  to  be  the 
crow-foot  violet,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Whether  a  lotus  or  ranunculus,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  violet.  And  there  are  in  that 
poem  more  difficult  pasages  that  are  left  un- 
explained. 

Lucifer,  A  Theological  Tragedy.  By 
George  Saiiiaijana.  (Cliicago:  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.  $1.25.)  W^  have  found  this 
"  theological  tragedy "  slow  and  tiresome. 
Mr.  Santayana  is  a  poet  of  excellent  endow- 
ment; his  command  of  diction  is  marvelous, 
and  he  shows  at  times  a  feeling  for  gorgeous 
effects  in  color  which  flows  into  his  verse 
with  prismatic  gushes;  but  the  tragic  power 
of  the  great  poets  he  has  not;  his  dramatic 


vision  seems  blurred  by  ah  excess  of  chro' 
matic  planes  in  his  lenses.  Everything  dances 
in  a  rainbow  film.  Constructive  force  is 
lacking  in  the  make-up  of  this  rhymed  story. 
Indeed,  the  only  strong  artistic  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  poem  comes  of  passages,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  wherein  the  author  lets 
go  his  grip  on  the  misleading  classics  and 
sings  out  of  his  own  nature.  The .  angel 
songs  are  really  tine  lyrics.  Of  the  tragedy's 
theology  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Theology 
rarely  thrives  healthily  in  verse. 


Literary   Notes. 

The  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  by  Captain  Ma- 
han,  is  to  l>e  issued  in  a  cheaper  one-volume  edi- 
tion in  England,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  it. 

.  . .  ."  Kipling  vs.  Putngm  "  is  the  heading  of 
a  reply  issued  by  C  P.  Putnam's  Sons  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Kipling's  letter  to  The  London  Author. 
It  is  very  brief,  and  concisely  makes  answer  to 
each  of  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Kipling. 

....Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  have  retired 
from  the  publishing  business,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  this  house  have  been  acquired  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  The  books  taken  over  are 
by  Bliss  Carman,  Richard  Hovey,  Richard  Bur- 
ton, Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Father  Tabb,  Gelett 
Burgess  and  others. 

....The  six  books  of  which  most  copies  are 
lieing  sold  at  one  of  the  largest  downtown  book- 
stores are  "  Richard  Carvel,"  by  Winston 
Churchill ;  "  David  Harum."  by  Edward  Noyes 
Westcott;  "Children  of  the  Mist,"  by  Eden 
Philpotts,  "A  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers,"  by 
Alice  Lounsberry ;  "  No.  5  John  Street,"  by 
Richard  Whiteing,  and  the  Browning  Letters. 

....M.  Charles  Victor  Cherbuliez,  who  died 
a  few  days  ago,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  since  1881.  This  makes  a 
second  vacancy  in  the  circle  of  "  The  Immor- 
tals," the  other  having  been  caused  by  the  death 
of  M.  Pai Heron.  M.  Cherbuliez,  besides  being 
the  author  of  a  number  of  romances  and  dramas, 
had  published  collections  of  his  articles,  critical 
and  political,  contributed  to  the  Temps  and  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  which  latter  he  used 
frequently  the  pen  name  of  C.  Valbert. 

.  \  .The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants,  Boston,  has  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  quarterly  magazine,  called  The  May- 
flower Descendant.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  lo  students  of  early  New  England  gene- 
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alogy,  and  this  muuher  gives  the  first  part  of 
the  Brewster  Book,  with  122  pages  of  writing 
by  Elder  William  Brewster's  sons,  giving,  among 
other  things,  a  list  of  the  Brewster  family. 
There  is  also  Governor  Bradford's  list  of  the 
Mayflower  passengers,  and  the  first  installment 
of  the  wills  and  inventories  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

....Letters  written  by  Dreyfus  to  his  wife 
between  December,  1894  (he  was  arrested  on 
October  15th),  and  March,  1898,  will  shortly  be 
issued  in  translation  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Of 
these  letters,  Zola  says  : 

"  Ttley  are  admirable.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
pages  of  a  higher  conception  or  more  eloquent. 
They  have  attained  the  sublime  in  sorrow,  and  af- 
terward will  endure  lil<e  an  imperishable  monument 
when  our  own  writings,  perhaps,  shall  have  passed 
into  oblivion.  For  they  are  the  sob  itself  of  all 
human  suffering.  Tlie  man  who  wrote  these  let- 
tors  cannot  be  guilty." 

....The  Anglo-Saxon  Review  for  June,  the 
first  number,  has  for  its  cover  a  facsimile  of 
the  binding  of  Thevet's  "  Vies  des  Hommes  II- 
lustres"  (Paris:  1584),  executed  for  King 
James  about  1604.  The  editor.  Lady  Randolph 
Spencer  Churchill,  prefaces  the  articles  with  a 
brief  "  introductory,"  describing  the  purpose  and 
aim  of  the  new  review — to  outlive;  if  possible, 
the  ordinary  modern  review,  which,  tho  "  full 
of  solid  thought  and  acute  criticism,"  is  thrown 
away  after  it  has  been  read  once.  But  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  The  Anglo-Saxon  Review  "  will 
not  be  cast  aside  after  a  hurried  perusal.  It 
appears,  too,  in  a  guise  which  fits  it  for  a  better 
fate.  After  a  brief  though  not  perchance  un- 
honored  stay  on  the  writing  table,  it  may  be 
taken  up  into  that  Valhalla  of  printed  things — 
the  library."  The  contributions  are  signed  by 
distinguished  writers.  John  Lane  is  the  pub- 
lisher in  this  country  and  Great  Britain ;  $6.00 
per  volume. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

Sea  Drift.  By  Grace  Kllery  Channing. 
T^ixS,  pp.  90.  Boston :  Small,  Mayuard 
&  Co 

Observational  Geometry.  By  William  T. 
Campbell,  .i.M.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Andrew  W.  Thillips.  81,4x01/2,  pp.  240. 
New  York  :   Harper  &  Brothers 

The  Mayflower  Descendant :  A  Quarterly 
Magazine  of  Pilgrim  Genealogy.  Vol  I 
January,  lSOi».  9%xGi/j,  pp.  «4.  Boston  : 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Mayflower  De- 
scendant        ?0  60 

What  Say  the  Scriptures  About  ?  Spirit- 
ualism ?  714x41/4,  pp.  11'.).  Allegheny: 
Watch  Tower  Bible  aud  Tract  Society ...        .60 

The  Sunken  Bell  :  A  Fairy  I'lay  in  Five 
Acts.  By  Gerhardt  Hauptmann.  Ren- 
dered in  English  verse  by  Charles  H. 
Meltzer.  7%x5y^  pp.  125.  Xew  York : 
K.  U.  Uussell 

A  History  of  Literary  Criticism.  By  Joel 
B.  Spingarn.  7V4x5,  pp.  329.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co 1  50 


Report  of  Committee  on  Normal  Schools, 
July,  1899.  9x6,  pp.  59.  Published  by 
Association 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Relations  of 
Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools.  914x6, 
pp.  80.  Published  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association 

Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  July,  1899.  9x6,  pp.  180. 
Appointed  by  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  and  Higher  Education  at  Den- 
ver  Meeting,    July,    1895 

Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Delusions. 
By  Luther  Day  Harkness.  With  an  In- 
troduction bv  Prof.  Henry  Churchill  King, 
A.M.  71/2x51/4,  pp.  40.  Oberlin:  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author .25 

The  Satyr  :  A  Novel  of  Love  and  Passion. 
By  Mina  Holt.  7y2x5i/2,  pp.  474.  New 
York  :   F.   Tenuyson  Neely 

A  Ducal  Skeleton.  By  Heloise  Durant 
Rose.  7V.x5y2,  pp.  252.  New  York  :  F. 
Tennyson    Neely 

The  Mineral  Waters  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  Their  Therapeutic  Uses.  By  James 
K.  Crook,  A.M.  9%x6i/2.  PP-  587.  New 
York  :  Lea  Brothers  &  Co 

Are  Catholics  Reasonable  in  Their  Belief? 
By  Michael  P.  Seter.  7x4%,  ^  pp.  177. 
New  Y'ork  :   Benziger   Brqthers 

Stick-and-Pea  Plays.  By  "Charles  Stuart 
Pratt.  714x5,  pp.  112.  Boston :  Lothrop 
Publishing    Company 75 

When  Grandmamma  Was  New.  By  Marion 
Harland.  7y2x5,  pp.  205.  Boston  :  Loth- 
rop  Publishing  Company 1  25 

The  Life  of  William  Morris.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail.  914x0,  pp.  375.  Vol  I.  New 
York  :   Longmans,  Green  &  Co 3  75 

The  Life  of  William  Morris.  Bv  J.  W. 
Mackail.  914x6,  pp.  375.  Vol.  II.  New 
Y'oi-k  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co S  75 

Mormonism  and  the  Mormons  :  An  Epitome. 
By  Rev.  A.  M.  Bullock,  Ph.D.  8y2x5%, 
pp.    48 

Search  Lights ;  Patriotic  and  Otherwise. 
By  Rev.  A.  M.  Bullock,  Ph.D.  8yix5i^, 
pp.  254.     Published  by  the  Author 

New  School  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth. 
71^x5,  pp.  407.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co 

A  Text-Book  of  Physics.  By  G.  A.  Went- 
worth. 71/4x5,  pp.  437.  Boston :  Ginn 
&    Co 

Physical  Geography.  By  William  M.  Davis, 
assisted  by  William  H.  Snyder.  lYoxo,  pp. 
4.30.      Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co 

Plain  Geometry.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth. 
71/2x5,  pp.  236.      Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co 

The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History. 
By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  7l^x5l^,  pp.  412. 
Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co 

In  the  Maelstrom.  By  A.  Estelle  Mather. 
71/0x51/0,  pp.  110.  New  York  :  F.  Tenny- 
son Neely 10 

The  Government  of  Municipalities.  By 
Dorman  B.  Eaton.  9x6,  pp.  500.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan   Company 4  00 

Child  Life :  In  Tale  and  Fable.  By  Etta 
Austin  Blaisdell  and  Marv  Frances 
Blaisdell.  71/2x6^4.  PP-  160.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company 35 

The  Custom  of  the  Cbuntrv.  By  Mrs. 
Hugh  Eraser.  734x514.  pp."  303.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Companv 1  50 

The    Untold    Half.      By    Alien.     7x5i4,    pp. 

.•{70.      New  York  :  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. .      1  00 

Agatha  Webb.  By  Anna  K.  Green.  71/4x5, 
pp.  355.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons : 1  25 

Myth  aud  Romance.  Bv  Madison  Cawein. 
7i4x4%.  pp.  81.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons 1  25 

The  Races  of  Europe.  Bv  William  Z.  Rip- 
ley, Ph.D.  9x61/.,  pp.  590.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co 

A  Selected  Bibliography  of  the  Anthro- 
pology and  Ethnology  of  Europe.  Bv 
William  Z.  Ripley.  Ph.D.  9x6,  pp.  160. 
New  York  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co 

Christian  Science.     By  Rev.  William  Short. 
M.A.        714x5.      pp.      63.        New      York: 
Thomas   Whittaker 25 

John  and  His  Friends.  By  Rev.  Louis  Al- 
bert Banks.  D.D.  7i4x5,  pp.  290.  New 
York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company I  50 


EDITORIALS. 


Secretary  Gage's  Reply. 

Tile  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having 
made  The  Independent  the  medium  for  the 
publication  of  his  reply  to  the  letter  of  crit- 
icism addi-essed  to  him  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Aneny,  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
we  take  pleasure  in  placing  his  statement 
before  our  readers  in  this  issue. ,  The  first 
half  of  ]\[r.  ^NIcAneny's  letter  related  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  to  that  half  the 
Secretary  makes  reply.  In  the  passage  first 
quoted  by  him  Mr.  McAneny  undoubtedly 
referred  to  the  deputy  collectors,  but  we 
are  glad  to  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Gage's 
report  that  "  no  clerk  or  agent "  has  been 
remo\ed  for  political  reasons.  With  respect 
to  the  deputies,  Mr.  Gage  shows  that  some 
collectors  have  asserted  that  they  had  au- 
thority under  the  statutes  to  appoint  them 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  rules, 
and  that  the  Commission  gave  notice,  on 
.Tune  1st,  1898,  that  it  had  determined  to 
recommend  the  exclusion  of  these  offices 
from  the  classified  service.  The  decision  of 
Judge  Kirkpatrick,  which  is  cited,  seems  to 
bear  more  directly  upon  the  power  to  re- 
move than  the  authority  to  appoint  with- 
out regard  to  competitive  examination.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  on  the  date  of  the  re- 
cent order  there  were  in  office  752  deputies 
(out  of  a  total  number  of  963)  who  held 
their  places  under  the  civil  service  law  and 
I'ules.  and  that  not  all  of  the  remaining  211 
had  been  appointed  without  regard  for  the 
rules.  To  several  of  those  last  mentioned 
the  collector  of  the  Nashville  District  must 
have  referred  when  he  testified  as  follows: 

"  I  am  a  ReiinbHran,  and  much  prefer  having 
Republicans  associated  with  me  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  my  oiiice.  When  I  took  charge  I  was 
confronted  with  an  office  full  of  Democrats.  I 
came  in  with  the  determination  to  put  Repub- 
licans in  every  position  po.ssible,  keeping  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law  as  I  construed  the  law. 
The  employees  dismissed  by  me  are  all  Demo- 
crats, and  the  men  who  took  their  places  are  all 
Republicans." 

Offending  collectors  were  not  punished, 
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the  League  says,  altho  the  attention  of  the 
Department  was  directed  to  their  acts. 
This  appears  to  be  admitted,  but  we  infer 
from  the  Secretary's  statement  that  the 
failure  to  call  the  offenders  to  account  was 
due  to  the  plea  of  the  collectors  that  the 
statutes  authorized  them  to  disregard  the 
rules.  Mr.  McAneny  asserted  that  "  special 
instructions  were  sent  to  collectors,  bidding 
them  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  without 
apparent  effect."  This  seems  to  be  admitted, 
for  Mr.  Gage  quotes  it;  but  did  not  these 
instructions  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Department,  the  law  had  been  violated 
by  appointing  deputies  without  regard  for 
the  rules  ?  As  we  understand  Mr.  Mc- 
Aneny's  letter,  he  says  that  aiter  these  in- 
structions had  had  no  effect  "  the  force  was 
treated  as  tho  actually  outside  the  classified 
service."  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
certainly  not  more  than  about  one-fifth  of 
the  deputies  were  appointed  outside  of  the 
rules.  The  Commission  had  submitted,  the 
League  says,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
leading  legal  authorities  of  the  United 
States  that  the  plea  of  tlie  collectoi's  was 
not  well  founded;  against  this  was  cited 
the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  asserted  by  the  League  that 
the  Attorney-General  declined  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  question. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  McAneny's  remark 
about  the  small  number  of  appointments  in 
the  Treasury  Department  under  the  rules 
since  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Mr. 
Gage  says  that  every  appointment  in  the 
classified  service  of  the  Department  has  been 
made  in  accord  with  the  civil  service  law 
by  taking  eligibles  from  the  Commission's 
lists,  by  reinstating  men  lawfully  entitled 
to  be  restored  to  the  service,  or  by  lawful 
transfers  from  other  departments.  Here 
there  has  been  no  violation  or  evasion  of 
the  statute  or  the  rules.  As  to  the  appoint- 
nient  of  temporary  clerks  under  the  emer- 
gency legislation,  Mr.  Gage  shows  that  while 
the  rules  might  easily  have  been  evaded 
in   the   selection   of  the   sixty-five    persons 
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employed  under  the  act  of  March  31st,  1898, 
every  one  of  them  was  appointed  under  the 
rules.  But  the  act  of  July  7th,  1898,  was 
mandatory,  requiring  that  the  additional 
clerics  should  be  appointed  "  without  com- 
pliance "  with  the  Civil  Service  law.  Still, 
moved  by  his  regard  for  the  principles  of 
the  merit  system,  he  filled  some  of  these 
places  by  the  transfer  of  experienced  men 
who  had  come  into  the  service  under  the 
rules.  Surely,  Mr.  Gage's  course  with  re- 
spect to  these  places  is  to  be  commended. 
But  the  Secretary  must  see,  we  think,  that 
when  such  a  man  ns  Mr.  Worthington  C. 
Ford  is  asked  for  his  resignation,  the  re- 
quest is  equivalent  to  a  dismissal,  because 
he  will  resign,  in  spite  of  any  assurance 
that  the  Department  will  not  remove  him  if 
he  shall  persist  in  staying. 

Mr.  Gage  makes  it  clear  that  neither  he 
nor  his  Department  can  fairly  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  concerning  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  employees  who  have  entered  the 
service  in  disregard  or  violation  of  the  rules. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  service  in 
Washington  know  that  the  Comptroller's 
office  is  one  of  exceptional  independence. 
The  only  remedy  for  a  bad  decision  made 
by  this  officer  appears  to  be  the  dismissal  of 
him  and  the  appointment  of  a  better  man. 
Mr.  INIcAneny  said,  however,  that  the  Sec- 
retary "  stated,  in  effect,"  in  1897,  that  sal- 
aries should  not  be  paid  to  those  who  had 
been  appointed  irregularly  or  illegally,  if 
this  were  shown  atlirraatively;  that  the 
Commission  afterward  gave  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  list  of  271  persons,  with  proof  that 
they  had  been  appointed  illegally;  that  sal- 
aries were  paid  to  all  of  them;  and  that  this 
was  done  some  time  before  the  Comptroller 
made  his  decision.  We  wish  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  included  in  his  remai-ks  about 
the  Comptroller's  power  some  reply  to  these 
assertions. 

To  the  second  half  of  Mr.  McAneny's  let- 
ter Mr.  Gage  pays  no  attention,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  spoken  hereto- 
fore concerning  a  majority  of  the  topics  in 
it.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are:  the 
6,41G  places  in  the  War  Department;  the 
little  value  of  non-competitive  examinations; 
the  change  concerning  temporary   appoint- 


ment.s  and  the  new  provisions  concerning 
transfers  and  reinstatements.  We  have 
discus.^ed  these  questions  heretofore.  While 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  complain  of 
those  parts  of  Mr.  McAneny's  criticism  of  his 
own  course  which  are  not  warranted  by 
the  facts,  he  should  not  hastily  decide 
that  the  League  is  not  "  an  intelligent  and 
conscientious  adviser,  and  a  considerate  and 
just  friend "  of  those  who  conscientiously 
administer  the  law.  Mr.  Gage's  motives 
and  aims  are  by  no  means  in  accord  with 
those  of  some  of  the  men  whose  influence 
has  been  exerted  to  procure  these  exemp- 
tions and  other  changes,  and  with  respect 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  recent  order 
there  is  ground  for  opinions  opposed  to  his 
own,  opinions  honestly  and  conscientiously 
held,  as  we  believe  that  his  are. 


The  Sultan  of  the  Sulu  Islands. 

The  Sulu  Islands  are  a  little  cluster  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Philippine  group, 
of  no  sort  of  importance  either  politically 
or  commercially.  They  are  very  small, 
high,  well  wooded  and  very  fertile.  They 
have  been  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of 
piracy  among  the  inhabitants.  The  people 
are  Malays  and  Mohammedans,  and  are 
ruled  by  a  Sultan  who  has  enjoyed  a  semi- 
independence  under  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. The  Spaniards  kept  a  Governor  in 
Sulu,  a  sort  of  Resident,  to  use  the  term 
familiar  in  India,  and  by  a  written  agree- 
ment, or  treaty,  paid  a  very  small  annual 
subvention— too  small  to  be  called  salary— 
to  the  Sultan  and  his  counselors,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 
But  the  Sultan  collected  the  duties  on  for- 
eign vessels,  except  those  ports  where  the 
Spaniards  maintained  an  establishment, 
which  he  could  spend  locally,  as  General 
Wood  did  in  Santiago;  and  he  promised  on 
his  part  to  suppress  piracy  and  report  to 
the  Spanish  Governor  such  pirates  as  he 
could  not  suppress.  Free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion was  assiu-ed  to  ISIohammedans  and 
Catholics.  The  Spanish  flag  was  to  fly  in 
Suhi  towns  and  on  Sulu  vessels.  In  taxes 
the  Sultan  was  quite  independent,  paying 
nothing  to  Spain.  He  was  the  ruler,  or 
governor,  of  the  Sulu  Islands,  managing  the 
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internal  government  to  suit  himself,  and  con- 
troDing   the   valuable   pearl   fisheries. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  which 
Spain  left  for  us,  and  which  the  United 
States  has  thus  far  allowed  to  continue; 
and  in  taking  on  ourselves  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Philippines  laid  down  by 
Spain  Ave  have  accepted  this  also,  and  have 
promised  to  continue  the  payment,  for  the 
present,  of  this  insignificant  sum,  but  sub- 
stituting an  American  Governor  for  the 
Spanish  Governor,  and  the  American  flag 
for  the  Spanish  flag,  and  allowing  the  sort 
of  government  to  continue  to  which  the 
people  are  accustomed,  5nd  which  is  as 
much  self-government  as  JNIalays  know  any- 
thing about.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  would  have  greatly  delighted  the 
critics  of  the  Administration.  They  might 
have  seen  in  it  a  proof  that  we  were  allow- 
ing Avhat  they  had  asked,  liberty  and  self- 
government  to  the  people,  that  we  were  not 
foisting  on  Asiatics  a  horde  of  American 
office  holders,  appointed  to  divide  the  party 
spoils.  Instead  of  this  they  have  been 
loud  in  their  abuse,  for  nothing  can  satisfy 
them.  They  call  it  government  by  bribery, 
and  every  other  name  of  contumely  and 
contempt  they  can  invent.  That  forty-five 
liundred  dollars  which  we  pay  to  the  little 
Sultan  and  his  cabinet,  enough  to  keep  them 
in  gold  braid  and  white  tarbooshes,  is  de- 
nounced as  a  shameful  tribute,  paid  by  the 
American  people  to  a  polygamous,  slave- 
holding  barbarian.  They  do  not  remember 
their  own  words  about  self-government,  nor 
the  fact  that,  as  successor  of  Spain,  we  hold 
what  ports  we  please  in  half  the  islands  and 
collect  the  duties,  and  that  our  flag  floats 
everywhere. 

In  thus  accepting  and  continuing  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Spanish  agreement  with 
the  Sulu  Islands  our  Government  has  done 
exactly  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
wisdom,  and  also  of  right.  Whatever  change 
in  the  agreement  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  later  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
should  be  made  after  full  consultation, 
when  peace  gives  opportunity  for  a  study 
of  the  conditions.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
an  extreme  case.  The  Sulu  Islands  are 
ruled  by  Mohammedan  law,  and  there  is 
doubtless  both  polygamy  and  slavery.  One 


of  these  days  we  will  doubtless  get  rid  of 
both;  but,  we  say,  the  people  are  IMoham- 
niedans.  They  have  long  believed  in  and 
held  to  these  customs.  "We  are  not  just  now 
suddenly  overturning  the  institutions  of  the 
people,  but  are  giving  them  their  own  sort 
of  government,  by  their  own  people,  and 
we  must  wait  a  while  before  we  can  make 
Christians  out  of  them,  and  that  not  by 
force.  Meanwhile  we  beg  our  anti-expan- 
sionist friends  to  be  patient  with  us,  and 
to  allow  us  to  bestow  a  bit  of  that  inde- 
pendence on  the  Philippines  for  which  they 
have  been  clamoring.  And  let  them  also  ap- 
prove the  appointment  of  native  governors 
and  councils  in  the  Luzon  towns  taken  by 
us,  and  the  opening  of  the  public  schools 
in   Manila. 


Dr.    Zahm    on    Evolution. 

M'e  have  already  published  the  fact  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Zahm,  Professor  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Notre  Dame  University, 
Indiana,  has  withdrawn  from  sale  hisvbook 
entitled  "  Evolution  and  Dogma."  Professor 
Zahm  is  the  most  distinguished  student  of 
biology  in  the  American  Catholic  Church, 
and  his  book  has  been  received  with  the 
greatest  praise  within  the  Church  and  has 
been  translated  into  various  European  lan- 
guages. The  reason  he  has  given  for  the 
withdrawal  is  in  a  letter  to  Alfonso  Golea, 
who  translated  it  into  Italian.  It  is  that  he 
'•  has  learned  from  unquestionable  authority 
that  the  Holy  See  is  adverse  to  the  further 
distribution  of  '  Evolution  and  Dogma.' " 
We  sup]iose  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  has 
received  an  intimation  from  the  Congrega- 
tion of  tlie  Index  that  the  book  has  been  con- 
demned. Therefore,  in  absolute  obedience 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  he  with- 
draws the  work  on  which  he  has  spent  so 
much  labor. 

What  interests  us  in  this  matter  is  not  the 
condenmation  of  the  book.  Many  such  books 
have  been  condemned,  and  tlie  Congregation 
of  the  Index  is  an  anachronism  only  a  little 
worse  tlian  tliat  other  anachronism  which  re- 
(luire.'  or  expects.  Catholic  books  or  news- 
papers to  carry  an  Imprimatur.  What  does 
interest  us  is  the  way  that  the  withdrawal 
and  the  virtual  interdict  on  which  it  is  based 
have  been  received  by  the  Catholic  press, 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any 
Catholic  newspaper  would  condemn  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  or  do 
anything  that   would   ostensibly   indicate  a 
spirit  of  rebellion;   but  the  feeling  behind 
can  be  expressed  in  other  ways,  just  as  in 
Finland  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  in  overthrowing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  province  found  utterance  in 
quotations    of    Scripture    about    kings    and 
princes    and    tyranny.      So    here    numerous 
Catholic  papers  quote  in  full  the  correspond- 
ence between  Professor  Zahm  and  Mr.  Go- 
lea,  and  they  make  no  comments  in  approval. 
But  they  proceed  to  tell  that  Dr.  Zahm  is  one 
of  the   foremost  scientists   in   the  Catholic 
Church;  that  his  opinions  are  the  result  of 
years  of  labor  spent  in  the  laboratory;  that 
his  work  has  been  translated  into  every  Eu- 
ropean language  of  importance;   that  it  is 
almost  a  text-book  in  American  class-rooms; 
that  he  added  to  his  European  reputation  at 
the  International  Scientific  Congress  at  Frei- 
burg, where  he  read  a  paper  in  which  he  ap- 
plied to  teleology  his  theories  on  evolution. 
They    tell    how     the    conservative    Roman 
Catholics,  and  especially  the  Italian  theolo- 
gians, made  adverse  criticism  and  thought 
it  a  great  heresy  to  hold  that  animals  and 
plants  could  have  been  created  not  by  fiat 
but  by  slow  evolution,  or  that  the  Hebrew 
word  yom  could  mean  a  period  of  time  in- 
stead of  a  day.    They  then  make  long  quota- 
tions from  his  book,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
verse judgment  of  the   I^oly   See,   showing 
how  derivative  creation  can  harmonize  not 
only  with  the  Bible,  but  with  Thomas  Aqui 
nas  and  Saint  Augustine,  and  they  quote  his 
recent  words  as  follows: 

"My  views  may  not  be  looked  upon  with  fa- 
vor by  all  in  Rome.  I  do  not  expect  so  much 
and  I  really  do  not  care  for  the  approval  of 
every  one.  Rut  I  know  that  every  eminent  man 
of  science  throngliout  En  rope  is  in  perfect  sym- 
patliy  with  my  views.  I  \enture  to  say  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  not  be  very  old  before 
nine  out  of  every  ton  thinkers  will  be  evolution- 
ists as  opposed  to  believers  in  special  creation." 

And  there  these  papers  leave  it,  with  not  a 
word  of  approval  or  disapproval,  but  the  im- 
pression they  leave  and  desire  to  leave  upon 
their  readers  is  not  difiicult  to  apprehend. 
They  mean  that  ho  has  been  treated  unjustly 


and  absurdly;  they  mean  that  the  Roman 
Congregation  of  the  Index  is  away  behind 
the  times,  and  that  the  Catholic  Church 
must  break  away  from  its  ancient  tradi- 
tions on  matters  of  no  essential  importance. 
If  it  wishes  to  escape  the  condemnation 
it  received  in  the  times  of  Kepler  and 
Galileo. 

Now,  this  is  Americanism,  not  the  Ameri- 
canism which  the  Pope  condemned  in  his  late 
letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  but  what  is  meant 
liy  Americanism  by  such  advocates  of  it  as 
Archbishop  Ireland;  men  who  believe  that 
while  in  its  irreducible  doctrines  of  faith 
the  Church  stands  on  the  immovable  rock, 
yet  in  matters  of  science  and  philosophy  and 
sociology  and  in  methods  of  reaching  the 
people  the  Church  must  keep  up  with  the 
procession,  or  lead  the  procession;  that  it 
must  not  expose  itself  to  ridicule  by  stupid 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  knowledge;  that 
it  must  not  dress  itself  in  the  cast-off  clothes 
of  medievalism,  to  use  the  figure  which  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  employed  in  his  famous  ser- 
mon on  the  occasion  of  the  Catholic  centen- 
nial at  Baltimore. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  this  country  ought  to  make 
quite  as  vigorous  a  contest  as  they  did  for 
liberty  of  English-speaking  congregations; 
and  we  can  hardly  question  that  strong  pro- 
tests will  be  sent  to  Rome.  We  shall  await 
with  interest  the  announcements  which  may 
be  made  by  tlie  Congregation,  whose  con- 
demnation of  Dr.  Zahm's  book  has  not  yet 
been  formally  announced. 


The  Admission  of  Japan. 

On  ilouday  of  this  Aveek  Japan  was  for- 
mally admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of  equal 
and  independent  nations.  This  is  an  event 
not  only  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
new  Japanese  Empire,  but  also  to  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  is  the  first  case  in  modern  his- 
tory in  Avhich  a  country  Avhose  people  are  not 
of  the  white  race  or  do  not  profess  the  Chris- 
tian I'eligion  has  been  accepted  as  the  equal 
of  other  nations.  China  and  Turkey  are  still 
outside  this  circle.  Other  governments  do 
not  recognize  the  Chinese  or  Turkish  courts; 
they  do  not  consent  that  their  subjects  shall 
he  tried  by  such  judges.    Up  to  last  Monday 
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the  same  was  true  of  Jap<an,  but  the  rights  of 
exterritoriality  have  now  been  voluntarily 
yielded  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
and  Japan  is  allowed  tlie  same  authority, 
through  her  courts,  to  judge  and  punish  an 
Englisliman  or  a  German  or  an  American 
as  those  countries  have  to  judge  a  Japanese 
resident  in  their  territory. 

With  this  right  of  the  Japanese  authorities 
to  exercise  complete  jurisdiction  in  their  ter- 
ritory comes  the  pi'ivilege  now  granted  to 
foreigners  to  reside  where  they  please  and 
to  own  lauded  property  in  Japan.  Hitherto, 
outside  of  a  few  ports,  no  foreigner  could 
live  or  travel  in  Japan  unless  he  were  really 
or  fictitiously  in  the  employ  of  a  Japanese. 
Our  American  missionaries  and  traders  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  this  rule,  when 
living  or  traveling  outside  of  the  principal 
ports. 

As  the  United  States  was  the  first  Power 
to  open  Japan  to  the  world,  so  it  was  the  first 
to  consent  to  give  up  the  rights  of  exterri- 
toriality. Perhaps  we  Ivuew  the  Japanese 
better  than  other  nations;  at  any  rate,  we 
put  more  faith  in  them.  We  were  more 
ready  to  recognize  that  they  were  accepting 
Western  ideas  and  that  there  was  a  real 
change  taking  place  in  the  pui-poses  of  the 
nation.  It  was  easy  to  say  that  their  civil- 
ization was  but  a  veneer,  and  that  the  old 
bai'barism  was  still  underneath.  But  Japan 
has  shown  a  genuine  desire  for  reform.  She 
has  engrafted  the  principles  of  Christian 
jurisprudence  upon  her  own  system;  she  has 
established  a  code  of  reasonable  laws;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  tho  latest  of  all,  she 
has  reformed  her  prison  system,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  such  a  barbarous  thing  for  a  for- 
eigner punished  for  crime  to  be  incarcerated 
in  Japan  as  it  would  have  been  even  five 
years  ago.  Japan  has  seen  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  upon  her,  and  she  has  done  her 
best  to  assimilate  her  conditions  to  those  of 
other  civilized  countries.  < 

It  is  yet  an  experiment.  There  are  many 
that  fear  its  result.  They  do  not  feel  certain 
that  a  nation  of  yellow  men,  of  Buddhists, 
can  be  safely  trusted  to  administer  justice. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  not  depends  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  Japan  renascence.  Lord 
Salisbury  would  include  Japan  among  the 
living  and  not  the  dying  nations.    For  that 


reason  he  holds,  and  we  hold,  that  It  Is  safe 
to  give  Mongolian  and  pagan  Japan  the 
rights  which  we  do  not  give  to  Caucasian 
Persia,  Turkey,  Morocco  or  Egypt.  After  all 
it  is  so  intangible  a  thing  as  the  spirit  of  a 
people  which  governs  our  judgment  of  them. 
Turkey  has  no  desire  to  move  forward; 
Japan  has  such  a  desire.  Because  the  world 
recognizes  that  fact  it  grauts  to  Japan  all 
the  prerogatives  of  national  sovereignty 
which  were  not  allowed  in  the  first  treaties. 
She  can  now  control  her  own  tariff  like  other 
nations,  as  well  as  her  own  ports,  and  has 
every  right  of  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
The  changes  in  the  islaud  empire  during 
the  past  three  decades  are  simply  astound- 
ing. It  seems  but  yesterday  that  Commodore 
Perry  put  an  end  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Mikado.  Japan  took  the  right 
way  to  develop  her  own  power.  Unlike 
China,  she  recognized  her  inferiority  to  West- 
ern nations.  She  sent  her  young  men  by  the 
scores  to  Europe  and  America  to  be  edu- 
cated; she  iuvited  foreign  scholars  to  teach  in 
her  schools:  she  put  herself  under  tutelage, 
but  with  the  constant  determination  to  grad- 
uate from  that  tutelage  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Now  her  scholars  stand  on  a  par  with 
the  scholars  of  the  world.  Her  school  system 
will  compare  with  that  of  the  most  progress- 
ive country.  A  generation  has  accomplished 
this,  and  it  is  the  most  marvelous  social  and 
political  phenomenon  of  modern  times.  It 
proves  that  ability  and  progress  do  not  be- 
long to  one  favored  race;  it  shows  us  what 
China  might  do  if  the  counsels  of  some  re- 
former like  the  unfortunate  Kang  might  be 
allowed  to  control  in  the  court  of  the  Empire. 
There  is  no  fear  of  Japan's  being  divided  by 
greedy  European  Powers.  On  the  contrary, 
those  Powers  are  glad  to  accord  to  her  her 
full  i-ights.  Here  is  the  lesson  which  China 
is  so  slow  to  learn. 


Ptiiiixg  the  past  week  the  President  has 
appointed  about  two  hundred  more  officers 
for  tlie  new  regiments,  and  an  inspection  of 
the  lists  shows  that  the  rules  which  governed 
the  fi*8t  selections  have  been  strictly  ob- 
served. For  example,  on  one  day  there 
were  appointed  four  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
all  of  them  were  West  Point  men  who  served 
with   conspicuous  ability   in   the   war  with 
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Spain.  One  of  those  was  liiylily  commended 
for  bravery  at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill, 
another  was  brevetted  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Santiago,  and  another  has  been  fighting  in 
the  Philippines.  A  fifth  lieutenant-colonel  is 
Webb  C.  Hayes,  son  of  the  late  President 
Hayes,  a  good  soldier,  whose  horse  was  shot. 
under  him  at  Santiago,  where  he  at  the  same 
time  Avas  wounded.  Nearly  all  of  the  new 
captains  and  lieutenants  are  men  who  have 
good  records  of  service  in  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments; the  exceptions  are  men  promoted  from 
the  regular  army.  Among  them  we  notice  sev- 
eral sergeants  and  one  enlisted  man.  In  this 
way  gallant  service  in  the  ranks  is  rewarded. 
Several  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  Rough  Rid- 
ers have  been  restored  to  the  army  in  these 
lists  of  new  appointments.  It  will  be  a  fine 
array  of  officers,  all  of  them  soldiers  of  ex- 
perience, as  to  whose  bravery  and  ability  to 
command  troops  there  is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  official  records.  While  the  President 
has  taken  the  course  which  is  marked  out 
cloai-ly  by  experience  and  the  history  of  war 
as  the  only  one  which  can  protect  the  rank 
and  file  and  make  an  army  effective  in  the 
highest  degree,  he  deserves  praise  for  hav- 
ing resisted  the  great  political  and  social  in- 
fluence exerted  to  divert  him  from  it. 


every  good  citizen  ought  to  do  so,  and  that 
he  tohl  witnesses  they  were  not  required  to 
testify,  then  there  seeins  to  be  foundation 
for  Senator  Chandler's  assertion  that  he  had 
prejudged  the  case  in  favor  of  the  accused. 
During  the  hearing  there  was  a  disgraceful 
altercation,  in  which  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  and  the  two  Senators  took  part, 
and  which  was  promoted  by  the  remarks  of 
Commissioner  Brewer,  whose  lack  of  judi- 
cial poise  is  shown  by  his  assertion  that  at 
a  certain  point  in  the  i)roceedings  he  was 
thinking  of  throwing  Senator  Chandler  out. 
of  the  window.  We  cannot  expect  that  the 
I'esult  of  such  a  hearing  will  be  the  -"nforce- 
ment  of  law.  The  case  should  be  hrought 
before  the  courts,  and  if  Senator  Gallinger, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  approved  the 
issue  of  the  assessment  circulars  and  the 
forwarding  of  them  to  federal  office-holders 
he  should  suffer  the  punishment  provided  by 
the  statute. 


The  hearing    at    Concord    concerning    the 
charge  that  Senator  Gallinger  had  violated 
the  civil  service  law  was  a  farcical  affair, 
marked  by  disgraceful  incidents.    While   it 
grew  out  of  the  personal  disagreement  of  th.- 
two  Senators,  and  a  factional  division  in  the 
party,   there  appears   to   have   been   within 
reach  evidence  enough  to  establish  the  fact 
that  circulars  bearing  the  name  of  Senator 
Gallinger  as  chairman  of  the  State  Commit- 
tee, signed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  committee, 
and  levying  political  assessments,  were  sent 
to    federal    office-holders   in    the    State   last 
year.    The  postmaster  at  Concord  received 
one  of  them,   and   he   submitted   it   at   the 
hearing,  together  with    his    testimony.    But 
Commissioner  Brewer,  who    conducted    the 
hearing,  now  says  that  there  was  no  testi- 
mony connecting  the  Senator  directly  with 
the  circulars.    If  it  be  true,  as  reported,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  he  remarked 
that  he  had  always  contributed  to  the  party 
fund,   that  he  expressed    the    opinion   that 


AVe  are  sure  that  a  multitude  of  people  will 
read  with  interest  the  two  articles  in  this 
week's  Ixdepexde.nt  on  the  marriage  of  col- 
lege   graduates,    whether    men    or    women. 
Pi-esident  Thwing  asks  the  question  What 
are  the  causes    of    the    delay  in   marriage 
among  male  graduates  ?  and  Professor  Jor- 
dan, of  Smith  College,  considers  the  general 
(luestion  of  the  attitude  of  college  alumnae 
to    marriage.      President    ThAving    finds    a 
curious  argument  for  early  graduation  from 
college  in  the  fact  that  late  graduation  delays 
matrimony.    He  would  have  a  man  graduate 
from  college  at  the  age  of  twenty  instead  of 
twenty-three,  which  means  entering  college 
at  sixteen,  unless  the  college  course,  which 
perhaps  he  would  desire,  is  reduced  to  three 
years,  senior  year  being  transferred  to  the 
professioual    course.      But    sixteen    is    very 
young  for  entering  college  on  the  present  re- 
quirements   and   with  the  prevalent  foohsh 
notion  that  learning  to  read  should  be  put  off 
till  a  child  is  six  or  seven  years  old.    The  col- 
lege authorities  generally  agree  that  Ameri- 
can students    are    some    two    years  behind 
European  students,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
understand  to  what  extent  this  depends  upon 
the  delay  in  learning  to  read  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  acquiring  that  art.  caused  by  our 
unscientific     English      spelling.       President 
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Thwing's  argument  rests  upon  the  principle 
that  early  matrimony  is  much  to  be  desired; 
and  he  doubts  -^ory  much  if  college  graduates 
have  children  enough  to  take  their  places, 
basing  this  upon  the  statistics  of  a  Harvard 
class  which,  eighteen  years  after  graduation, 
averaged  less  than  two  children  apiece.  To 
our  notion  perhaps  the  prevalent  reason  why 
young  men  do  not  marry  is  what  they  call 
prudence,  but  what  is  really  selfishness.  And 
yet  an  immarried  person  is  but  half  a  per- 
son, as  a  rule  a  mere  appendage  to  a  house- 
hold, laclving  the  dignity  and  weight  which 
comes  with  headship  of  a  family,  and  failing 
of  the  fullness  and  the  purity  of  social  hu- 
manity. We  do  not  doubt,  as  both  President 
Thwing  and  Professor  .Jordan  say,  that 
about  as  many  college  graduates,  whether 
alumni  or  alumn;ie,  marry  as  otlier  people, 
but  they  doubtless  do  marry  late,  and  as  a 
consequence  their  families  are  small.  And 
yet  Ave  believe  that  when  they  come  into 
their  belated  blessing  their  lives  are  as  happy 
and  their  families  as  worthy  as  those  of  other 
people. 


had  been  established  at  the  seats  of  these 
universities  so  that  students  could  have  in- 
struction in  both  schools  of  thought.  A  col- 
lege or  university  should  not  be  tied  to  a 
school  of  thinliing,  but  ought  to  be  open  to 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 


It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Socialist  col- 
lege in  Boston,  and  the  president  is  to  be 
Thomas  E.  Will,  who  was  made  president  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  when  th'.' 
Populists  came  in  power  and  has  just  been 
removed  by  the  Republicans;  and  among 
the  professors  announced,  are  Franlc  Par- 
sons, of  Boston;  E.  W.  Bemis,  lately  of  Chi- 
cago University;  Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 
formerly  of  Syracuse  University,  and  Willis 
J.  Abbott,  of  New  Yorlc,  formerly  associated 
Avith  Henry  George  in  politics,  and  connected 
with  the  New  York  Journal.  As  So- 
cialism has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  religion,  we 
suppose  it  is  not  improper  for  Socialists  to 
establish  an  institution  in  which  their  reli- 
gion shall  be  taught,  very  much  as  the  the- 
ological seminary  is  established  to  teach 
Methodism  or  Presbyterianism.  Neverthe- 
less It  is  a  little  odd  to  put  a  school  of  Sociol- 
ogy on  that  plane, and  we  Avould  have  iiked  ir, 
much  better,  and  think  it  would  have  done 
much  more  good  for  the  cause  at  heart,  if 
chairs  had  been  established  at  one  or  two  of 
our  leading  universities  to  be  held  by  Social- 
ist incumbents;  or,  if  the  universities  did  not 
care  to  accept  such   chairs,    if   lectureships 


The  British  Government  has  followed 
the  lead  of  the  French  and  the  German  in 
protecting  its  citizens  and  enforcing  the 
contracts  which  they  make  with  the  Chinese 
Government.  At  present  we  may  say  that 
the  citizens  of  any  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  who  make  a  contract  with 
the  Chinese  Government  for  building  a  rail- 
road, or  in  any  other  way  developing  that 
country,  may  depend  upon  the  moral  and 
physical  force  of  their  governments  to  in- 
sure that  those  contracts  are  respected. 
This  is  because  the  Chinese  have  not  re- 
garded the  contracts  which  they  make  as 
inviolable  as  is  the  case  in  civilized  coun- 
tries; and  it  is  only  by  the  protection  of 
their  own  governments  that  contractors  can 
feel  that  their  capital  is  safely  invested 
which  they  put  into  business  enterprises  in 
Cliina.  We  say  that  Americans  rest  under  a 
very  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  the  American 
China  Development  Company,  better  known 
as  the  Chinese  Syndicate,  organized  by  the 
late  Senator  Brice,  desires  that  our  own 
Government  should  do  for  its  citizens  what 
the  British  Government  does  for  British 
citizens.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  any  reason 
why  it  should  not.  There  is  a  correspond- 
ing British  and  Chinese  corporation,  com- 
posed, like  our  own  company,  of  very 
wealthy  men,  and  both  companies  are  ready 
to  undertake  the  largest  enterprises,  and 
could  do  it  in  absolute  harmony.  Our  citi- 
zens certainly  haA'e  as  much  right  as  any 
other  people  to  employ  their  capital  in 
China,  and  we  do  not  know  why  their 
property  should  not  be  protected  as  well  as 
their  persons.  We  may  talk  of  the  evils  of 
Imperialism  all  we  please,  but  this  is  not 
Imperialism;  it  is  justice,  it  is  protection. 
And  further  than  that,  it  is  for  the  immense 
advantage  of  China  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States;  and  nothing  else  could  more  assure 
the  permanence  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
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prevent  its  being  brolieu  up  into  fragments 
than  such  an  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to  its 
duties  in  tliis  matter.  Nevertheiess,  we  do 
not  anticipate  that  our  people  will  readily 
undertake  this  responsibility;  we  are  still 
a  bit  provincial,  and  we  have  the  idea  that 
rich  folks  ought  not  to  be  protected. 


It  is  the  business  of  a  l>ar  association  to 
watcli  the  operation  of  the  laws  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Our  New  York  Bar 
Association  has  done  good  work  in  the  past, 
perhaps  never  better  than  when  it  went  out- 
side of  the  regular  sphere  of  work  and  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  scheme  of  international 
arbitration,  such  as  has  had  its  fruit  in  the 
deliberations,  and,  we  trust,  conclusions,  of 
the  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague.  Of  mat- 
ters of  domestic  concern  none  are  more  im- 
portant than  those  that  relate  to  the  family, 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  Association  is  now 
considering  the  laws  affecting  divorce.  It 
has  come  to  bo  a  very  bad  custom  for  parties 
who  Avish  a  divorce  to  enter  into  a  collusion 
by  which  one  of  them  shall  seek  the  divorce 
on  some  legal  ground  or  other,  while  the 
other  party  shall  decline  to  oppose  the  appli- 
cation, leaving  the  judge  no  option  but  to 
grant  the  divorce  askod.  The  Bar  Associa- 
tion holds  that  marriage  is  not  a  contract 
which  concerns  the  husl)and  and  wife  only, 
but  that  the  State  is  also  a  party  to  it,  and 
interested  in  its  maintenance.  The  Associa- 
tion, therefore,  proposes  that  in  any  unde- 
fended application  for  divorce,  or  in  any  case 
whatever,  a  court  attorney,  regularly  ap- 
pointed and  under  salary  for  the  purpose, 
shall  defend  the  interests  of  the  State,  and 
shall  present  the  evidence  of  collusion  or 
fraud,  or  other  reasons  why  the  application 
should  not  be  granted.  This  plan  works  well 
in  Great  Britain,  where,  under  the  matri- 
monial law,  a  Queen's  Proctor  sliall  intervene 
to  prevent  collusion.  The  family  is  the  unit 
of  the  State.  The  State  is  not  made  up  of  an 
aggregation  of  individuals,  but  ratlier  of 
famlHes,  and  in  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
family  life  the  safety  of  the  State  rests,  and 
it  is  the  State's  business  to  see  to  It  that  the 
family  is  not  sacrificed  to  the  folly  or  wicked- 
ness of  its  heads. 


That  lynching  at  Alma,  Kansas,  was  un- 
pardonable. Alma  is  not  on  the  Missouri 
or  Arkansas  border,  but  some  fifty  miles  di- 
rectly west  of  Topeka,  and  the  population 
are  Germans  and  Americans.  The  attempt 
was  made  on  the  morning  of  July  9th  to 
lynch  one  Dick  Williams,  a  young  negro. 
The  attempt  failed  because  of  the  mob's 
methods,  not  of  their  purpose.  The  man  was 
cut  down  and  revived  after  several  hours, 
and  is  still  living.  The  details  of  the  lynch- 
ing are  shocking  in  the  extreme.  The  man 
had  not  confessed  his  guilt.  A  fellow  tramp, 
also  under  the  same  charge  of  having  re- 
cently murdered  two  white  men,  had  said 
Williams  was  guilty.  The  whole  community 
practically  condemns  the  brutality  of  the 
lynching,  but  bj'^  no  means  unanimously  its 
purpose.  It  was  on  the  main  street,  in  the 
sight  of  Avomen  and  children,  by  unmasked 
men,  who  were  all  well  known,  and  was  done 
without  resistance.  It  was  not  a  determined, 
well  organized  or  well  led  mob,  and  the  offi- 
cers had  no  reason  to  fear  such  a  thing.  The 
excuse  doubtless  was  that  other  crimes  had 
been  committed  by  negroes  in  the  past  with- 
out being  severely  punished.  The  lack  of 
any  resistance  to  the  mob  led  the  tough  and 
reckless  element  to  do  the  deed.  Only  about 
a  dozen  were  immediately  concerned  and  of 
these  but  two  could  be  said  to  be  influential 
citizens.  The  leaders  were  of  the  lawless 
chiss  and  the  Christian  class  were  not  impli- 
cated. And  yet  the  disapproval  has  not  been 
strongly  spoken  except  by  the  leading  coun- 
ty paper.  We  discover  a  growing  sense  of 
sliame  over  the  affair.  It  could  easily  have 
been  avoided,  and  time  will  show  whether 
tlie  result  will  be  to  make  it  easier  or  harder 
to  commit  such  crimes  in  such  a  State  as 
Kansas,  as  also  whether  tlie  authorities  will 
severely  punish  these  lynchers. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
seems  to  be  a  rather  venerable  institution, 
allho  not  much  has  been  heard  of  it,  for  it 
has  been  holding  its  sixty-ninth  annual  con- 
vention at  Bar  Harbor.  Certain  resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously  about  education  in 
our  new  possessions,  such  as  that  recognized 
educators  should  be  in  charge,  that  they  be 
unsectarian,  and  that  "  the  principles  of  a 
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free  and  democratic  educatiou  be  observed," 
whateA'er  that  may  mean,  all  of  which 
sounds  well,  and  is  sound,  but  another  prin- 
ciple propounded  may  sound  well,  but  is  not  so 
sound.  It  is  required  that  the  English  lan- 
guage be  introduced  and  become  the  common 
language  of  the  schools  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  public  funds  be  given  only  to 
schools  that  are  free,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  tlie  Government,  and  "  in  which  the 
English  language  is  taught  and  used."  For 
a  good  while  the  application  of  that  rule 
would  cripple  the  schools,  and  impose  a  great 
burden  and  expeust\  besides  doing  a  wrong 
to  teachers  who  have  a  right  to  be  retained 
in  service.  There  will  be  many  schools  in 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  in  which  only 
one  teacher  will  be  employed,  and  to  require 
that  he  shall  teach  English  would  be  utterly 
impracticable.  The  rule  would  be  harsh  and 
tyrannical.  It  is  better  to  trust  to  gentler 
methods  under  which  the  people  will  be 
eager  to  learn  English. 


....One  of  the  treasures  of  our  new  pos- 
sessions is  one  that  we  have  not  happened 
to  see  mentioned  in  any  of  our  American  pa- 
pers, and  that  is,  very  appropriately,  the 
largest  eagle  known  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
which  inhabits  the  Philippine  forests,  and 
which  is  a  half  heavier  than  the  golden  eagle. 
It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Whitehead, 
an  enthusiastic  collector  who  has  just  died, 
and  is  the  most  striliing  ornithological  dis- 
covery of  recent  times.  It  is  described  as 
having  more  formidable  weapons  of  beak 
and  claw  than  any  other  known  bird.  Only 
one  adult  specimen  has  ever  been  captured, 
and  that  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

....We  know  hardly  any  one  who  can 
write  more  brilliantly  than  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  publish  her 
article,  "  The  Mean  Face  of  War."  Yet  we 
cannot  consent  by  any  means  to  her  state- 
ments that  Mars  is  a  god  "  whom  we  are 
about  to  make  our  tutelary  deity,"  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  her  assertion  that  what  is  in- 
tended by  our  Government  "  of  course,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  guard  to  police 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  interests  of 
certain  trusts."    We  would  like  very  much 


to  know  what  tliose  trusts  are  that  are  thus 
hoodwinking  our  Government. 

....A  combination  of  employing  manu- 
fac'tiu'ers  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize that  combination  of  their  em- 
ployees which  is  called  a  union.  With  less 
reason  can  a  combination  of  employers 
undertake  to  destroy  the  organization  of 
their  combined  employees  by  punishing 
with  arbitrary  dismissal  the  officers  or  other 
representatives  of  the  workmen's  associa- 
tion. Pul)lic  opinion  will  not  support  an 
attempt  of  combination  at  the  top  of  an  in- 
dustry to  prevent  or  destroy  combina- 
tion at  the  bottom  by  dismissal  or  other 
punishment. 

....The  Army  and  Nuvi;  Journal  does  not 
think  much  of  the  report  of  the  Insulai-  Com- 
missioners wlio  have  been  to  Porto  Rico.  It 
declares  that  they  took  themselves  too  seri- 
ously; that  they  were  not  a  judicial  body 
charged  with  deciding  legal  questions,  such 
as  whethei'  Porto  Rico  was  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  but  were  only  to 
give  certain  information  to  the  Seci'etary  of 
War.    It  adds: 

"  That  this  report  will  be  consigned  to  the 
waste  basket  of  oblivion  and  silence  is  to  be  de- 
voutly hoped." 

....If  the  silly  sea.son  is  responsible  for 
the  kissing-bug,  it  is  equally  so  for  the  noise 
about  an  epidemic  of  lockjaw.  We  can  have 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  or  even  of  sui- 
cide; but  an  epidemic  of  lockjaw  is  as  absurd 
as  an  epidemic  of  broken  arms  or  stubbed 
toes.  Many  people  are  every  year  injured 
by  explosions  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
some  of  them  always  have  lockjaw,  only  this 
year  we  talk  about  it  and  try  unsuccessfully 
to  cure  it  with  serum. 

....  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  conference  on  South- 
ern education  say  that  "  the  white  people 
of  the  South  have  made  very  great  sacrifices 
for  education."  Perhaps  so,  altho  the  evi- 
dence is  not  clear;  but  have  they  made  more 
than  the  colored  people'?  The  analj^sis  of 
Southern  appropriations  for  education  is  a 
subject  worth  discussing  in  his  thesis  by 
some  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Sonship. 
By  Wayland    Hoyt,  D.D. 

He  is  in  tlie  far  country.  Without  any 
tillal  reference  to  his  father's  wish  or  will 
he  has  journeyed  thither. 

In  that  far  country  he  is  squandering 
youth,  time,  substance  as  though  he  held  no 
relation  to  his  father.  As  far  as  possible 
he  has  cut  off  relation.  He  has  made  his  own 
will  master.  He  will  give  to  what  may  be 
his  father's  will   no  thought. 

In  that  far  country  he  has  dropped  into 
ways  and  habits  it  is  impossible  for  his 
fatlier  to  smile  on.  Riotous  living  is  the 
word  for  them. 

In  that  far  country  he  has  come  under 
doom.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight 
against  Sisei-a.  In  the  long  run,  and  often 
in  the  short  run,  flagrancy  of  living  is  sure 
to  bring  the  consuming  of  substance,  char- 
acter, reputation,  friendship.  The  poor  fel- 
low is  ragged,  wretched,  desolate. 

In  that  far  country,  as  a  last  resort,  and 
after  persistent  asking,  he  manages  to  get 
Ins  hand  on  the  most  menial  job  a  man 
can  work  at.  He,  the  once  possessor  of 
home,  wealth,  splendid  chance,  becomes  a 
swine  herd.  And  a  swine  herd  so  pitiably 
poor  that  he  tries  to  a  little  ease  his  hunger 
with  the  food  the  swine  grunt  over. 

This  is  the  question— is  this,  broken,  sad, 
sinning  fellow  still  his  father's  son  ? 

Well,  the  natural  tie  stands  any  way. 
To  his  father  the  son  owes  his  being.  To 
all  eternity  that  relationship  remains.  Noth- 
ing can  amend  that;  tho  he  be  lost  son, 
by  natural  bond  he  is  son  still. 

Besides,  ever  and  anon  there  are  the  stir- 
rings of  sonship  in  him.  Ho  cannot  always 
and  altogether  forget  he  is  his  father's  son. 
He  comes  to  himself.  He  wakes  to  a  son's 
consciousness.  He  gets  homesick.  He  con- 
trasts—he cannot  help  it— what  he  was  at 
home  with  what  he  is  now  in  exile.  He 
says  to  himself,  How  many  hired  servants 
of  my  father  have  bread  enough  and  to 
spare,  I  perish  with  hunger. 


Yes,  looking  at  the  poor  fellow  in  himself 
there  are  marks  and  notes  of  sonship  still 
evident— the  natural  tie,  the  yet  remaining 
tuggings  of  sonship. 

But  how  is  it  on  the  father's  side  ?  Does 
he  recognize  him  still  as  son  ? 

Well,  the  father  is  waiting  there,  day  after 
(lay,  anxiously  scanning  the  horizon,  if  he 
may  descry  the  first  and  least  trace  of  his 
returning  boy.  Day  by  day  lie  looks  and 
longs  and  waits. 

Yes,  in  the  sweet  picture  the  Master 
sketches  it  is  evident  as  anything  can  be 
that  the  father  yet  owns  the  natural  tie  of 
fatherhood,  himself  longs  for  his  lost  son; 
notwithstanding  all  the  boy  has  been,  done, 
become — still   fathomlessly   loves   his   son. 

There  is  a  harsh  and  narrow  theology 
which  declares  that  in  no  sense  are  unre- 
pentant sinners  sons  of  God;  that  God 
stands  toward  such  in  no  attitude  of  father- 
hood; that  such  stand  toward  God  in  no  re- 
lation of  sonhood. 

But  the  exquisite  parable  teaches  differ- 
ently. Tho  a  man  be  awfully  and  per- 
sistently unrepentant  he  is  still,  in  most 
real  meaning,  a  son  Of  God.  God  loves  him 
as  a  father  loves.  There  is  no  most  sinful 
and  degraded  soul  who  is  not  still  a  son  of 
God,  and  whom  God  does  not,  as  father, 
infinitely  love.  God  so  infinitely  loves  him 
that,  in  abysmal  sacrifice,  he  has  yielded 
his  utmost  treasure  for  his  rescue. 

But  when  the  Apostle  writes,  as  for  ex- 
ample to  the  Galatiaus,  For  ye  are  all  sons 
of  God,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  are 
we  to  understand  that  the  Apostle  draws 
the  circle  of  this  swt  of  sonship  around  sin- 
ners unrepentant  and  unbelieving,  around 
the  prodigal  still  willfully  staying  in  the  far 
country  ? 

By  no  means.  There  are  sons  of  God  and 
sons  of  God.  And  there  is  distinction  be- 
tAvoen  them,  real,  deep,  vital.  There  is  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  and  there  is  distinction  between  these, 
real,  deep,  vital. 

Will  you  note  the  difference  ?    And  it  Is 
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a  difference  as  profound  as  the  nature  of 
God— between  tlie  Divine  love  of  benevo- 
lence and  the  Divine  love  of  complacency. 
For  the  soul  unbelieving  and  unrepentant, 
for  the  prodigal  still  willfully  tarrying  in 
the  far  country,  for  such  son  of  his  refus- 
ing the  relation  of  sonhood  and  discarding 
the  duties  of  reverence,  trust,  obedience 
springing  out  of  such  relation,  God,  as 
father,  has,  and  will  eternally,  have  the 
love  of  benevolence.  For  such  rebellious 
son's  rescue,  return  to  him,  re-embosoming 
in  him,  the  benevolent  fatherhood  of  God 
will  not  stop  at  sacrifice  limitless.  For  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten son. 

Some  time  since  an  only  son  stole  a  large 
sum  of  monejf  from  his  father  and  started 
for  California.  Every  attempt  was  made  by 
his  parents  who  were  broken  hearted  to 
find  some  trace  of  the  fugitive.  All  was 
in  vain.  The  mother  died  of  grief.  The 
father  sickened.  At  last,  one  December 
niglit,  a  telegram,  dated  San  Francisco,  was 
received  by  the  postmaster  of  the  father's 
town,  stating  that  a  young  man  had  just 
been  arrested  for  murder  and  train  robbing, 
who  said  his  parents  were  living  in  tliat 
town.  Getting  such  clew  the  poor  father 
did  not  wait  till  morning.  He  was  dying  of 
consumption,  but  he  had  no  thought  of  him- 
self. He  sped  by  the  swiftest  trains  across 
the  continent.  Scarcely  alive  he  at  last 
entered  the  court  room,  and  found  the  trial 
in  progress.  The  meeting  of  that  son  and 
father  was  beyond  words— judge,  jury,  law- 
yers, spectators,  wept  like  children.  But 
the  strong  process  of  the  law  must  take  its 
course.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
crime.  "  Guilty,"  was  the  verdict  the  jury 
had  to  render.  And  the  sick  father,  break- 
ing into  a  groan,  lifted  his  wasted  hands  and 
fell  dead  upon  the  floor. 

What  does  that  death  mean  but  love  un- 
utterable for  that  sinful  son  ?  His  son's 
crimes  could  not  chill  that  father's  love. 
In  utter  sacrifice  that  father  laid  himself 
out  for  his  boy's  sake.  And  the  meaning  of 
the  sacrifice  was  love. 

And  such  is  but  a  glow-worm  illustration 
of  the  infinitely  loving  father-heart  of  God. 

But  you  must  see  that  the  love  of  this 
father  for  his  wayward  son  was  not,  could 


not  by  any  possibility  be,  could  not  be  in 
just  the  proportion  in  which  the  father  him- 
self was  upright,  the  love  of  complacency 
for  the  wayward  son.  The  father  could  not 
complacently  regard  that  son's  pilfering, 
train  robbing,  murder. 

Nor  can  God  love  witli  the  love  of  corh- 
placency,  approval,  that  prodigal  son  of  his 
tarrj'ing  in  the  far  country.  With  an  ap- 
proving, complacent  fatherhood  the  Divine 
father  cannot  regard  tlie  soul  unrepentant, 
unbelieving. 

But  these  Galatiaus,  to  whom  St.  Paul 
wrote,  were  Christians.  They  had  come 
back  from  the  far  country.  They  had  ac- 
cepted the  atoning  sacrifice  God  had  made 
for  them  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  now  and 
therefore  they  had  become  sons  of  God  in 
peculiar  sense.  They  had  entered  into  his 
regard  complacent  and  approving.  They 
were  sons  of  God,  through  faith,  in  Christ. 

So  there  are  sons  of  God  and  sons  of  God 
—sons  of  God,  though  still  wayward,  refus- 
ing, unrepenting,  imbelieving,  and  held  yet 
in  the  benevolent  love  of  God.  And  there 
are  sons  of  God,  made  such  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  peculiarly  and  in  special  meaning 
sons  of  God,  clasped  in  the  complacent  and 
approving  fatherhood  of  God. 

It  is  of  such,  and  of  such  only  St.  John 
writes:  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  children  of 
God,  and  it  is  not  yet  made  manifest  what 
we  shall  be.  We  know  that,  if  he  shall  be 
manifested,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we 
shall  see  him  even  as  he  is.  And  every  one 
that  hath  this  hope  set  on  him  purifieth  him- 
self, even  as  he  is  pure.  May  we  enter  in  to 
share  in  this  peculiar  and  gracious  sonship. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Personal    Aspects    of   the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention. 

By  Teunis  S.   Hamlin,   D.D. 

These  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under 
three  heads:  the  trustees  of  the  United  So- 
ciety; its  executive  officers;  and  the  con- 
vention speakers.  Of  course,  these  classes 
ovei'lap,  since  all  the  convention  exercises 
are  in  direct  charge  of  the  executive  officers, 
and  many  of  the  trustees  have  place  among 
the  speakers. 

It  is  somewhat  invidious  to  select  names 
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from  the  list  of  trustees;  and  it  is  done  only 
to  indicate  how  representative  they  are  of 
their  denominations.  Canon  Richardson 
and  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Cliurch;  Bisliop  Fallows, 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal;  Drs.  Wayland 
Hoyt  and  P.  S.  Henson,  of  the  Baptist;  Drs. 
John  Henry  Barrows,  Nehemiah  Boynton 
and  Charles  A.  Dickinson,  of  the  Congre- 
gational; Drs.  George  B.  Stewart,  Maltbie 
D.  Babcock,  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Speer,  of  the  Presbyterian;  Drs. 
Tyler  and  Power,  of  the  Disciples;  Dr. 
David  J.  Burrell,  of  the  Reformed;  Dr.  H. 
K.  Carroll,  of  the  Methodist,  and  names 
equally  significant  in  each  of  the  nearly 
forty  denominations  that  are  iising  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  With  such  men  to  watch  and 
guard  this  movement;  to  care  for  its  inter- 
ests in  each  Church  and  each  State  and  ter- 
ritory; to  hold  it  to  its  loyalty  to  "Christ 
and  the  Church,"  there  need  be  little  fear 
of  its  going  far  astray. 

Christian  Endeavor  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  its  execiitive  officers.  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Clark  has  shown  positive  genius 
in  the  development  and  guidance  of  this 
great  movement.  He  seems  to  have  made 
almost  no  mistakes.  He  is  too  broad- 
minded  to  try  to  substitute  Christian  En- 
deavor for  the  Christian  Church,  and  too 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  to  allow  it  to 
dwindle  and  fade  away.  His  almost  un- 
paralleled popularity  both  at  home  and 
abroad  has  not  in  the  least  spoiled  him;  he 
is  the  same  quiet,  modest,  curteous,  de- 
lightful Christian  gentleman  that  he  was 
tAventy  years  ago  when  an  unknown  pastor 
in  Portland. 

John  Willis  Baer  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  is  as 
adequate  a  general  secretary  to-day  for  a 
membership  of  three  and  a  half  million 
as  he  was  more  than  ten  years  ago  for  a  rel- 
atively small  number  and  small  work.  His 
tact,  skill  and  foresight  are  really  aston- 
ishing. Nothing  escapes  him.  Without  ever 
intruding  himself,  he  is  always  at  hand  when 
needed.  And  his  patience  is  exhaustless. 
He  has  need  of  it  all,  every  day,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  annual  conventions. 

William  Shaw,  the  treasurer,  lias  ovinced 
undoubted    business    genius.     Before    18S9, 


Avhen  Christian  Endeavor  was  weak,  small 
sums  Avere  received  from  the  local  societies 
for  the  work  of  printing  and  circulating  in- 
formation, etc.  Since  that  year  not  one 
jjenny  has  ever  been  asked  or  received;  yet 
Christian  Endeavor  has  literally  circled  the 
globe.  The  printing  business  has,  under 
Mr.  SliaAv's  skillful  management,  not  only 
been  self-supporting,  but  has  paid  all  the 
cost  of  every  forAvard  movement.  This  is 
an  almost  unprecedented  success.  Mr. 
ShaAV  has  not  replaced  Mr.  Baer  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Cliristian  Endeavor  World, 
into  v.'hich  the  latter  has  put  a  large  share 
of  his"  energy  and  business  talent. 

Of  the  speakers  at  this  convention  at  least 
tAventy-five  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  national 
reputation,  and  several  of  them  an  inter- 
national. There  are  few  more  thrillingly 
eloquent  men  anywhere  than  President  Bar- 
roAvs,  of  Oberlin.  His  address  here  on  "  The 
Supreme  Need  of  Christian  Education  "  A\-as 
a  masterpiece.  Dr.  Chapman  probably 
ranks  next  to  Mr.  Moody  as  an  evangelist. 
So  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  him  that 
Tent  Endeavor  was  filled  each  morning  at 
a  quarter  past  eight.  He  spoke  also  on  sev- 
eral other  occasions,  and  alAA-ays  with  great 
unction,  tenderness  and  power.  Bishop 
Vincent,  Dr.  Hoyt,  Dr.  Henson,  Bishop  Fal- 
loAAS,  Bishop  Walters  and  many  others  are 
among  the  best  preachers  of  the  day  in  this 
or  in  any  country.  And  no  one  is  heard  with 
more  uniform  satisfaction  and  profit  than 
President  Clark.  He  has  unusual  vigor  of 
thought  and  fervor  of  manner. 

And  there  were  scores  of  men  and  women, 
not  a  few  of  them  foreign  missionaries,  who 
had  only  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  present 
their  cause,  and  Avho  used  that  brief  period 
Avith  rare  skill,  judgment  and  effect. 

Two  men  seem  to  require  a  brief  notice. 
First.  Prof.  K.  G.  Moulton,  of  the  Chicago 
University.  He  Avas  heard  only  twice;  on 
"  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible "  and 
"  The  Romance  of  the  Bible."  It  was  some- 
Avhat  a  noAv  departure  to  introduce  such 
lectures  into  a  Chi'istian  Endeavor  program. 
But  it  Avas  eminently  justified.  Professor 
Moulton  is  a  constructive  scholar  and  critic. 
He  distinguishes  between  literary  study  of 
the  Bible  and  the  higher  criticism  or  his- 
torical study.    He  deals  with  the  book  purely 
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as  literature.  He  claims  that  it  is  the  worst 
printed  book  iu  the  world;  and  in  his  Mod- 
ern Readers'  Bible  has  done  much  to  cor- 
rect this  error.  He  is  a  consummate  elocu- 
tionist and  impersonator.  No  one  who  heard 
him  give  the  story  of  Balaam  will  ever 
forget  it,  or  ever  again  read  those  chapters 
without  vividly  recalling  Profesor  Moulton. 
So  also  of  Samson,  Esther,  etc.  One  of  his 
lectui-es  does  more  to  make  the  part  of  the 
Bible  treated  a  living  reality  than  all  the 
ordinary,  goody-goody  talks  about  it  that 
could  be  given  throughout  an  entire  conven- 
tion. 

Second,  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  author  of  "  In  His  Steps," 
aud  other  similar  sociological  stories.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  of  the  vicinage  about 
Mr.  Sheldon  is  that  "  he  lives  what  he 
preaches."  Every  auditor  can  see  that  he  is 
a  genuine,  modest,  unassuming  man.  The 
pastors'  conference  at  which  he  presided 
was  a  most  impressive  sight.  Over  a  thou- 
sand ministers  were  present,  and  a  finer 
looking  body  of  men  one  would  nowhere 
find.  Mr.  Sheldon  spoke  for  some  30  min- 
utes on  his  plan  and  its  working,  and  then 
questions  were  asked  for  a  like  period.  Few 
of  the  questions  elicited  anything  of  value. 

Mr.  Sheldon  began  by  saying  that  the 
Christian  Endeavor  pledge  to  "  do  whatever 
Christ  would  like  to  have  us  do,"  is  in- 
terpreted by  his  pledge,  "  to  do  what  Jesus 
would  do "  in  our  place.  Just  here  seems 
to  lie  the  fundamental,  and  perhaps  the  only 
serious,  error  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  plan.  He 
instinctively  says  "  Jesus,"  not  "  the 
Christ."  How  can  we  determine  what  the 
God-man  would  do  in  our  place  ?  Is  it  not 
more  rational  to  decide,  if  we  can,  what  he 
would  have  us  do,  with  all  our  human  lim- 
itations and  infirmities  ?  And  can  we  be 
confident  about  this  beyond  a  conscientious 
application  of  the  principles  that  guided 
him  to  our  very  different  circumstances. 
What  Jesus  did  in  the  simple  life  and  civ- 
ilization of  Palestine  nineteen  centuries  ago 
can  never  be  a  formal  guide  for  us  m  the 
highly  complicated  civilization  of  America 
and  Europe  to-day.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
Christianity  has  created  this  civilization, 
which  is  to  say  that  the  Christ  has  created 
it.    Not,   of  course,   that   its  abuses,   injus- 


tices and  cruelties  are  to  be  laid  at  his  door; 
but  that  the  fabric  within  which  they  ex- 
ist, as  yet  uncorrected,  is  from  his  hand. 
What  Jesus  would  do  in  our  social  and  busi- 
ness life  can  be  inferred  only  from  what  he 
actually  did  in  Galilee  and  Judea,  due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  difference  of  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Sheldon's  mistake  seems  to  be 
in  not  making  that  allowance.  He  appears 
to  lack  the  historic  imagination.  And  so 
far  his  scheme  is  not  only  impractical,  but 
untrue:  while  his  great  idea  of  self-sacrifice 
is  as  true  as  it  is  venerable.  Not  in  his 
hands,  certainly,  but  in  some  hands,  his 
scheme  seems  very  liable  to  run  into  fanat- 
icism. And  some  even  of  his  own  notions, 
as,  for  example,  of  a  daily  paper  as  an  en- 
terprise of  mixed  charity  and  business,  are 
at  least  rather  fantastic.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  he  has  set  many  to  thinking,  and 
has  elicited  much  latent  self-denial.  If  just 
now  his  pendulum  swings  too  far,  it  will  by- 
and-by  settle  to  its  true  arc.  Neither  the 
Church  nor  the  world  is  in  much  peril  of 
exaggerating  self-sacrifice. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Mrs.  H.  V.  Haekness,  of  New  York, 
has  given  $30,000  toward  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  for  the  College  for  Women  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  This  is 
the  second  large  gift  which  Mrs.  Harkness 
has  made.  She  gave  $50,000  three  years  ago 
to  found  a  Biblical  chair,  in  memory  of 
her  daughter,  Florence  Harkness-Severence. 
The  great  growth  in  the  number  of  students 
has  made  necessary  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  the  chapel. 

....  Chicago  is  interested  in  the  candidacy 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  Congress, 
Father  George  D.  Heldmann,  the  chief  sig- 
nificance of  which  appears  to  be  in  his  rep- 
resentation of  the  German  element  in  op- 
position to  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  He 
thinks  that  a  clergyman  can  do  his  people 
much  good  in  the  national  Congress,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be- 
come disconnected  from  parish  duties  in  be- 
coming a  candidate;  should  that  be  neces- 
sarv  his  candidacy  must  give  place  to  his 
service  to  the  Church.  Meanwhile  he  awaits 
the  decision  of  Archbishop  Feehan,  who  is 
his  superior. 
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....It  was  only  by  an  all-night  session 
that  the  Britisli  House  of  Commons  finally 
passed  by  a  majority  of  314  against  170 
the  Tithe  Rent  Charge  Rating  bill.  This 
bill  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  bitter  dis- 
cussion. It  was  passed  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  all  but  those  who  belong  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  with  a  view  of  making 
the  condition  of  the  clergy  easier  who  de- 
pend u]ion  tithes.  For  some  sixty  years, 
since  the  tithe  in  kind  was  compounded  by 
a  money  payment,  the  amount  paid  to  the 
owners  of  the  tithe— that  is,  the  incumbents 
of  the  parishes— has  been  reduced  by  the  rate 
tax.  There  has  been  great  complaint  of  the 
poverty  of  the  clergy,  and  this  rate  tax  will 
be  remitted  by  the  passage  of  this  bill 
through  the  House  of  Lords. 

The   World's   Student   Conference,   at 

Northfield,  Mass.,  just  closed,  has  surpassed 
any  previous  conference  in  numbers  and 
depth  of  interest.  The  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association  Conference  opened  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week  at  the  same  place,  with  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  400,  the  largest  yet 
registered.  The  Seventeenth  General  Con- 
vention of  Christian  Workers  will  be  held 
in  Northfield,  August  1st  to  20th,  and  among 
those  who  are  to  take  part  in  it  are  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  and  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan,  of  London;  Rev.  S.  A.  Selwyn,  of 
Bournemouth;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  of  Edinburgh;  Dr.  Pierson,  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  Dr.  Mabie,  of  Boston.  There  will 
also  be  a  special  conference  for  leaders  and 
workers  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  .John  Willis  Baer. 

What  is  often  called  the  brightest  daily 

paper  in  New  York  devotes  much  attention 
to  defending  the  most  extreme  conservatism 
of  theologlc  belief  for  the  disguised  purpose 
of  discrediting  all  religious  faith.  It  does 
not  often  throw  off  the  mask  so  completely  as 
in  its  comment  on  the  re-ordination  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs,  when,  after  declaring  that  he 
must  advance  still  further  to  either  agnosti- 
cism or  Roman  Catholicism,  it  says: 

"  if  lie  is  of  a  temperament  which  can  only 
find  satisfaction  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  his 
reason,  he  will  bring  up  in  agnosticism ;  if 
faith  alone  can  give  him  peace,  he  will  yield  his 
intellect  finally  to  the  authority  for  faith  which 
asserts  itself  most  uncompromisingly." 


That  is,  reason  must  lead  to  agnosticism, 
while  faith  asks  no  question  of  reason,  and 
is  only  willful  credulity.  Of  course,  nobody 
but  an  agnostic  could  taki   that  position. 

The  Rev.  'Charles  M.  Sheldon  told  the 

Christian  Endeavorers  that  in  his  opinion 
one  sermon  is  enough  on  Sunday.  It  is  enough 
for  those  who  after  attending  a  morning 
service  attend  Sunday-school  and  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  meetings.  But  the  evening 
service,  at  least  in  our  cities,  is  not 
meant  specially  for  those  people.  The  use 
of  it  is  to  gather  those  who  will  not  stay 
at  home  and  who  might  otherwise  be  pa- 
rading the  streets.  It  is  a  failure  when 
the  pastor  who  is  quite  competent  to  hold 
the  attention  and  interest  of  his  faithful 
regular  attendants  finds  himself  unequal  to 
the  task  of  attracting  this  floating  class; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  especially  to  be  de- 
sired that  a  large  church  should  have  a  min- 
ister who  is  an  attractive  preacher.  A  pas 
tor  should  seek  for  his  associate  not  one 
who  is  inferior  to  himself,  but  one  who  can 
speak  even  better  to  the  popular  ear.  Min- 
isters make  a  mistake,  it  may  be  a  selfish 
mistake,  when  they  desire  to  have  a  second- 
rate  assistant. 

....It  is  now  becoming  evident  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  campaign  against 
"  Americanism  "  in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
this  country  grew  out  of  personal  hostil- 
ity to  the  Catholic  University  on  the  part  of 
the  dismissed  professors  who  had  been 
called  to  this  country  at  the  opening  of  the 
University.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  Peries, 
who  was  Professor  of  Canon  Law.  When 
the  rector,  Bishop  Keane,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  April  18th,  1896, 
made  the  statement  concerning  the  advis- 
ability of  not  retaining  Dr.  Peries*  any 
longer.  Bishop  Horstmann  said  that  he  had 
received  the  evening  before  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Peries,  which  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  secretary  nor  to  the 
Board,  but  to  himself  personally;  but  that 
if  the  Board  desired  ho  would  read  the  same. 
It  was  done.  Archbishop  Williams  declared 
that  altho  a  px'ivate  communication,  still, 
as  it  had  been  read,  it  belonged  to  the 
Board,  and  should  be  preserved  in  the  sec- 
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retary's  archives.  The  letter  referred  to, 
after  entering  into  unimportant  details  of 
personal  defense,  continues: 

"  I  do  not  want  any  scandal,  but  I  must  warn 
you  that  if  something  is  made  against  mfe,  the 
country  at  large  and  the  Roman  competent  con- 
gregation will  icnow  what  has  been  the  spirit  of 
this  house,  and  I  will  do  that,  not  in  view  of  a 
mean  revenge,  but  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church. 

"  I  hope,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  such  will 
be  necessary  and  that  I  will  not  be  obliged  for 
the  honor  of  my  name  and  the  defense  of  my 
interests  to  enter  a  struggle  which  would  prove 
disadvantageous  for  several,  and  for  the  great 
aim  we  have  in  view  in  this  institution. 

"  G.  Peries. 

"  Please  do   not   lose   my   documents.     I   can 
want  them  again." 
This  threat  has  since  been  executed. 

....At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  Avas  appointed  to  consider 
the  best  methods  of  increasing  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  six  boards  of  the  churches.  That 
committee  has  presented  its  report,  in  which 
It  suggests  a  general  plan  of  State  and  local 
conferences  and  church  committees  for  secur- 
ing greater  unity  with  less  of  division  of  In- 
terest or  thought  of  rivalry.  With  regard  to 
the  amount  to  be  raised  the  committee,  on  in- 
vestigating the  receipts  of  the  different  so- 
cieties, discovered  that  the  average  during 
the  last  ten  years  had  been  about  $1,200,000 
and  tliat  this  was  very  nearly  the  amount  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year.  In  view  of  the 
better  financial  outlook,  it  was  thought  this 
might  without  great  difficulty  be  raised  to* 
$1,600,000,  and  the  apportionment  Avas  sug- 
gested as  follows: 

Average  yearly       Amount  on 
donation  for  basis  of 

ten  years.  increase 

proposed. 

A.B.C.F.  M  $47n.i:8.00  .?636,!00.00 

Cong'l  Home  Miss.  Society.  366,93^00  489.231.00 

American  Missionary  Asso.  178,236.00  ~'37,6i7.00 

Cong'l  Ciiurch  Huilding  Soc     59,0^7.00  78  703.00 

Cong'l  Ed.  Sec.  (four  years).    72,567  00  96  756  00 

.  Cong'l  S.  S.  and  Pub.  See. . .    .53.072  00  70.763.00 

$1. •-•00,005  00  §1,600,000  00 

The  committee  make  no  reference  to  the 
payment  of  debts,  believing  it  to  be  wiser  to 
make  a  plan  that  not  only  will  pay,  but  Avill 


prevent   debts.      The  sum   of  $400,000  was. 
fixed  as  an  amount  whose  attainment  was 
practicable  in  view  of  improved  conditions. 
It  is  hoped  by  making  a  special  effort  to  se- 
cure contributions  from  each  church  for  each 
society,  and  thus  to  increase  the  total  amount 
given.    The  committee  also  presents  tables, 
showing  the  receipts  of  the  different  societies 
during    the    past   ten    years    from    different 
sources.    Thus  the  American  Boai'd  received 
by  donations  from  churches  and  individuals, 
$3,001,777;  from  the  Woman's  Board,  $1,880,- 
103;  from  legacies,  $1,714,355;  from  the  Otis 
and  Swett  legacies  together,  $584,521;  from 
interest  on  permanent  funds,  $106,395;  a  total 
of  $7,287,151.    Of  the  amount  through   the 
Woman's  Board,  about  10  per  cent,  was  from 
legacies,  so  that  the  entire  amount  of  actual 
donations  was  about  $1,700,000.    If  these  be 
added  to  the  donations  from  churches  and  in- 
dividuals, the  result  is  .?4, 700,000,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total.    The  Congregational 
Home    Missionary    Society    received    direct 
$4,344,140;  by  auxiliaries,  $2,086,925;  a  total 
of  $6,431,065.    Of  this  $2,277,965  came  from 
donations  from  churches  and  individuals,  a 
little  more  than  one-half,  the  remainder  being 
from  estates  and  invested  funds.    The  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  receiA^ed  in  all 
$3,629,561,  of  which  a  little  less  than  one-half 
—$1,782,361— Avas  from  donations.    The  total 
includes   $103,840   received   during  the   first 
half  of  the  period  from  the  United  States 
Government  for  Indian  schools.    The  state- 
ment does  not  include  the  income  from  the 
Daniel  Hand  Fund  administered,  amounting 
during  the  ten  years  to  $538,336.    The  Con- 
gregational Church  Building  Society  received 
in  all  $1,697,329,  of  Avhich  $590,271  was  from 
direct    donations,    $349,701    from    legacies, 
$152,407    were    refunded    from    grants,    and 
there  were  included  also  sums  paid  direct  to 
churches,  but  covered  by  mortgages  of  the 
society    and    sums    granted    for     particular 
churclies.      The    Congregational    Education 
Society  reported  total  receipts  of  $685,060,  of 
which  $418,985  were  donations  and  $181,575 
from  legacies.      The  Publishing  Society  re- 
ported  total   receipts  for  the   ten   years   of 
$6jl5,390,  of  Avhich  $.530,717  wore  from  dona- 
tions and  $48,627  from  legacies. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Iron  Barometer. 

TiiK  most  important  feature  of  this  year's 
great  revival  of  industrial  activity  has  been 
the  unprecedented  demand  for  American  iron 
and  steel,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  the 
sharp  advance  of  prices,  due  chiefly  to  a 
shortage  of  supply.  The  condition  of  the  iron 
industry  has  beeu  accepted  as  a  trade  ba- 
rometer. For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the 
remarkable  growth  of  our  exports  of  prod- 
ucts of  iron  and  steel  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  the  question  whether  the  present  de- 
mand will  be  continued  and  current  prices 
will  be  sustained  engages  the  attention  of 
authorities  hei'e  and  in  Europe.  There  was 
but  little  change  in  prices  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  year  1898.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  reports  ot  The  Iron  Age,  the 
best  authority,  shows  the  advance  since  the 

beginning  of  1899: 

Jan.  12,  Jan.  4,  July  12, 

1898.  1899.  1S99. 

Bessemer  pig  iron,  Pittsburg.  $9.90  |10.75  $30.75 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburg 8.85  9  50  17.50 

Foundry  No  2,  Pbiladelpbia.,  11.00  11.25  19.50 

Foundry  No.  2,  Cincinuati 9.25  10.25  17.75 

Steel  billots,  Pittsburg 15.00  16.25  33  00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburg 22.50  22.25  40.50 

Steelrails 18.00  18.00  28.00 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburg 1.00  1.00  2  00 

Commou  iron  bars 95  1.00  1.85 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburg 1.00  1.25  2.40 

Beams,  Pittsburg 1.15  1.30  2.10 

Wirenails 145  1.35  2  35 

Since  the  12th  inst.  eveu  higher  prices 
have  beeu  quoted,  and  a  more  urgent  demand 
points  to  further  increases  in  the  near  future. 
The  output  of  pig  iron  iias  been  growing 
steadily;  old  aud  abandoned  furnaces  are 
coming  into  blast,  and  new  ones  are  ap- 
proaching completion.  But  output  has  not 
caught  up  with  demand  for  consumption. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  demand 
has  not  yet  beeu  subjected  to  the  influeuce 
of  the  high  prices  quoted  in  our  t.iible  for 
July  12th.  Buyers  were  required  to  pay 
these  rates  for  goods  purchased  on  that  date, 
it  is  true,  but  the  large  manufacturing  com- 
panies supplied  themselves  months  ago  with 
great  quantities  of  raw  material,  either  ac- 
tually delivered  or  provided  for  by  contract, 


at  prices  very  much  lower,  and  their  deliver- 
ies are  being  made  on  lower  prices  which 
were  lixed  by  orders  placed  long  ago.  For 
these  reasons  a  very  large  part  of  the  cur- 
rent business  in  iron  and  steel  is  being  done 
on  a  basis  of  lower  prices,  and  will  be  done 
for  months  to  come  on  that  basis,  which  may 
be  one-third  below  the  average  of  the  quoted 
prices  of  to-day.  New  orders,  however,  must 
be  placed  at  the  quoted  rates  if  placed  at  all, 
and  even  at  these  figures  it  is  diflScult  to 
place  them,  because  the  capacity  of  the  large 
concerns  is  fully  engaged  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  effect  of  the  quoted  high  prices 
upou  the  demand  has  not  yet  been  seen; 
when  those  prices  shall  be  applied  to  the  en- 
tire output,  consumption  may  be  restricted 
at  a  time  wheu  production  is  at  its  highest 
point.  The  result  would  be  a  reaction.  Bui 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  iron,  in  comparison 
with  demand,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Amer- 
ica; the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased 
next  year  by  higher  prices  for  ore  and  higher 
wages;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  demand, 
caused  by  certain  new  requii"ements,  will  be 
sustained  for  a  considerable  timie.  These 
conditions  will  tend  to  support  high  prices. 
In  a  review  of  the  situation  contributed  to 
the  Maniifncturers'  Record,  Secretary  Jeans, 
of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association,  shows 
that  the  world's  output  of  iron  was  increased 
by  2,500,000  tons  last  year,  the  additional 
quantity  coming  from  America  and  Ger- 
many, and  estimates  a  further  increase  of 
4,500,000  tons  this  year,  of  which  one-half 
will  be  supplied  by  American  furnaces.  The 
causes  of  the  great  demand  have  been,  in 
his  opinion,  the  requirements  for  railways 
and  other  public  works  in  countries  recently 
opened  for  such  undertakings,  the  growth  of 
the  world's  navies  and  mercantile  marine, 
and  a  general  revival  of  industry  and  com- 
merce folloAving  a  period  of  depression.  The 
increased  demand  due  to  the  extension  of 
trolley  systems  and  the  enlarged  use  of  iron 
in  buildings  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  that  which  is  caused  by  new  steam 
railways  (for  engines,  cars  and  bridges,  as 
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well  as  for  rails),  and  by  the  construction  of 
steel  ships'  for  trade  or  war.  Mr.  Jeans  does 
not  look  for  a  great  reduction  of  prices  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come. 

The  reduction,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
larger  here  than  abroad,  because  the  advance 
has  been  relatively  greater  here,  and  our  sup- 
plies of  ore  aud  fuel  that  can  be  cheaply 
mined  are  enormous.  The  utilization  of 
them  will  eventually  bring  down  our  prices 
of  iron  again  below  the  lowest  range  which 
foreign  producers  can  reach,  for  while  the 
exhaustion  of  their  supplies  is  not  at  hand, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  them  must  increase  in 
coming  years. 


Financial    Items. 

The  last  published  statement  of  the 
Colonial  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  of 
which  John  E.  Borne  is  president,  shows  to- 
tal resources  of  nearly  $18,000,000.  The  cap- 
ital is  $1,000,000,  the  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  $814,770.80,  and  the  deposits  are  $15,- 
980,579.90. 

Dun's  Review,  of  July  15th,  in  its  para- 
graphs on  "The  Week,"  says:  "Because 
every  prospect  pleases,  it  is  the  right  time 
to  watch  most  closely  for  signs  of  trouble. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  them  when  the  vol- 
ume of  business  is  63.7  per  cent,  larger  than 
last  year  and  75.5  larger  than  in  1892,  the 
best  of  all  years  except  the  last,  or  when 
failures  continue  the  smallest  ever  known, 
or  when  the  exports  of  staples  begin  to  im- 
prove materially,  or  when  railroad  business 
is  by  far  the  best  ever  known,  or  when  New 
York  bankers  appear  in  international  opera- 
tions, listening  to  a  Russian  inquiry  and 
undertaking  a  Mexican  loan.  Even  the  in- 
dustrial disputes  incident  to  the  season  cause 
less  trouble  than  usual,  tlie  largest  of  them 
having  been  settled  Thursday  by  the  tin 
plate  company.  The  Bank  of  England  finds 
it  difficult  to  borrow  more  from  this  side, 
aud  frankly  raises  its  rate  while  this  coun- 
ti-y  begins  to  ship  fresh  crops  for  which 
Europe  will  run  into  debt." 

.  . .  .Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  Edward 
A.  Quintard,  Henry  Hasler  was  last  week 
elected  President  of  the  Citizens'  Savings 
Bank   of   this   city.    Mr.    Hasler   was   first 


connected  with  the  old  Broadway  Bank, 
which  institution  in  1870  he  left  to  accept 
a  clerkship  in  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank. 
For  the  past  nineteen  years  Mr.  Hasler  has 
been  secretai-y  of  the  Citizens'  Savings 
Bank,  and  is  regarded  as  a  careful,  con- 
servative banker,  and  his  election  to  the 
presidency  is  considered  a  deserved  pro- 
motion. Since  1800  the  bank  has  had  three 
presidents— George  Folsom,  United  States 
Minister  to  The  Hague,  who  served  nine 
years;  Seymour  A.  Bunco,  the  first  secretary 
and  a  charter  member,  who  was  president 
two  years,  and  Edward  A.  Quintard,  presi- 
dent for  twenty-eight  years.  Charles  W. 
Held,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  bank 
in  18()4,  and  has  been  cashier  since  1874, 
was  elected  secretary,  and  Henry  Sayler, 
the  acountant,  who  has  been  with  the  bank 
for  twenty-eight  years,  was  elected  cashier. 
The  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  now  has  total 
assets  of  $13,000,000,  and  a  surplus  of 
$1,620,000.  Among  its  trustees  are  William 
E.  Clark,  Charles  H.  Steinway,  General 
Daniel  Butterfield,  Courtlandt  D.  Moss, 
Douglas  Taylor,  Percival  Kuhne  and  Sig- 
ourney   W.   Fay. 

....Dividends,  coupons  and  interest  an- 
nounced: 

Lawyers'  Title  Insui'ance  Company,  2%  per 
cent,  and  extra  1  per  cent.,  payable  August  1st. 

Empii-e  City  Fire  Insurance  Company,  3  per 
cent.,  semi-annual,  payable  on  demand. 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company,  4  per 
cent.,  semi-annual,  payable  on  demand. 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company,  5  per  cent., 
semi-annual,  payable  on  demand. 

Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company,  12% 
per  cent.,  semi-annual,  payable  on  demand. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  1%  per  cent. 
and  extra  1^4  per  cent.,  payable  August  10th. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were  : 


BANKS. 


America 435)4 

Citizens' 14R% 

Commerce  263)^ 

Fourth 192 


Mechanics' 206 

Mutual 157M 

Park 602 

Produce  Exchange...  180% 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Franklin. 
State 


.312 

.415^ 


Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 400 

United  States 1625 


INSURANCE. 


What  Cannot  Be. 

The  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  had 
outstanding  a  ifo.OOO  Accident  policy  on 
Janjes  S.  Collins,  who  was  murdered  by  J. 
II.  Collins,  his  son.  The  company  claims 
that  in  its  practice  murder  is  not  in  the  class 
of  accidents,  and  hence  that  there  is  no  lia- 
bility. But  .Superintendent  Church,  of  Kan- 
sas, following  his  predecessor,  McNall,  in- 
sisted that  the  company  should  pay,  and  re- 
voked its  license;  the  company  obtained  in 
the  Federal  courts  a  temporary  injunction 
against  Mi*.  Church. 

Whether  the  Travelers'  is  legally  right, 
or  even  morally  right,  in  its  refusal  is  for- 
eign to  the  question  whether  Superintend- 
ent Church  is  legally  right,  or  morally  right, 
in  attempting  to  compel  it.  The  Kansas 
City  Journal  affirms  that  the  Kansas  Leg- 
islature has  denied  the  power  to  revoke  a 
company's  license  on  such  grounds,  and 
that  four  courts,  both  State  and  Federal, 
have  within  two  ye^rs  past  upheld  this  posi- 
tion, but  that  Mr.  McNall  boldly  defied  the 
law.  It  may,  therefore,  be  that  if  the 
superintendent  wishes  to  coerce  he  ought 
to  take  refuge  under  general  discretion,  such 
as  is  granted  in  this  State,  and  avoid  giv- 
ing reasons;  perhaps  he  might  have  inti- 
mated to  the  Travelers'  that  unless  the 
company  settled  with  Mrs.  Collins  he  would 
have  to  reluctantly  decide  (without  giving 
reasons)  that  in  his  judgment  the  public 
welfare  would  not  be  furthered  by  longer 
continuance  in  Kansas. 

The  theoi-y  of  supervision  is  that  the  su- 
pervisor is  a  specialist  who  can  and  will 
know  the  financial  condition  of  an  insur- 
ance company,  and  can  and  will  keep  it  out 
of  the  Slate  if  an  outsider,  or  cause  its  dis- 
solution if  a  home  corporation,  in  case  it  is 
unsafe  because  unsound.  But  its  mode  of 
treatment  of  some  Individual  claimant,  or 
of  claimants  in  general,  is  quite  another 
matter.  If  the  contested  case  is  a  single 
one,  the  claimant  has  the  courts  open  as 
a  refuge,  with  the  notorious  fact  that  all 


prejudices  and  presumptions  which  exist 
will  be  in  his  favor  rather  than  the  con- 
trary. If  a  company  contests  too  often,  it 
hurts  itself  in  the  vital  spot  of  its  reputa- 
tion, and  this  fact  is  an  automatic  check  on 
the  disposition  to  litigate.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  preposterously  unjust  and 
unsound  than  that  one  man,  with  none  of 
the  safeguards  and  responsibilities  of  a 
court,  should  appropriate  judicial  functions 
and  set  himself  up  as  umpire  in  contested 
cases,  and  all  the  more  so  since  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  in  advance  how  he  would  de- 
cide. Drastic  legislation  has  dictated  pol- 
icy forms  and  restricted  the  rights  of  de- 
fense; that  a  State's  official  should  also 
make  rates  has  been  proposed,  but  this  as- 
serted power  in  Kansas  is  probably  beyond 
even  the  extremes  possible  in  the  last  years 
of  the  century. 


Fire-Resisting  Glass. 

The  customary  skeleton  frame  for  a  tall 
building  is  rising  on  the  site  of  the  Rogers 
&  Peet  building  burned  last  winter.  The 
fire  blast  which  penetrated  through  the 
many  widows  in  the  "  well  "  or  court  of  the 
Home  Life  building  adjoining  continued 
only  while  bux'ning  structure  stood,  and,  of 
course,  the  court  was  protected  by  the  side 
wall  itself  up  to  the  hight  of  that  wall,  as 
still  shown  by  the  smoke  line.  This  protec- 
tion will  now  be  carried  clear  up,  doubtless, 
by  the  higher  wall  of  the  office  building 
now  in  construction,  so  that  the  conditions 
which  caused  the  upper  floors  of  the  Home 
building  to  be  eaten  out  cannot  recur.  Yet 
the  argument  against  leaving  windows  un- 
protected against  outside  fire  exposure  is 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  repair  of  the 
Home  building  has  conformed  to  it.  Glass 
yields  to  the  indirect  effects— that  is,  not 
to  fusing  but  to  cracking— or  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  framing  in  which  it  is  set;  wire 
gla?s  has  therefore  been  proposed,  and  a 
form  already  in  considerable  use  consists 
of  mesh  iron  work  imbedded  in  the  glass 
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itself.  A  report  was  made  by  Secretary 
Wilmerding,  of  the  Philadelphia  Underwrit- 
ers' Association,  admitting  that  a  wire  glass 
window  is  useful  only  to  the  softening 
point  (which  from  the  tests  appears  to  be 
more  than  double  the  800  to  1,000  degrees 
in  case  of  ordinary  window  glass),  believes 
this  point  will  rarely  be  reached  from  "  ex- 
posure." Tlie  report,  therefore,  recommends 
Mississippi  wire  glass,  made  by  the  "  solid 
process,"  and  Besto  wire  glass,  made  by  the 
"  sandwich  "  process,  and  approves  Rosner 
and  Bertelott  frames  therefor,^  when  all 
panes  are  engaged  in  the  sash  not  less  than 
a  half  inch  on  all  sides.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  such  windows  may  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  standard  tire  shutters.  The  American 
Luxfer  Prism  has  also  proved  itself  by 
remaining  intact  through  an  actual  fire  in 
Chicago  which  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  win- 
dows, and  through  some  tests  which  in- 
cluded playing  a  stream  on  the  prisms 
when  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
prism  that  it  has  such  property  of  non- 
radiation  that  combustibles  as  near  as  a 
foot  will  not  ignite. 


Insurance  Items. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
wrote  on  July  5th  over  $7,000,000  of  life  in- 
surance, which  is  the  largest  day's  business 
in  its  history.  The  company  also  reports 
that  the  amount  of  June  business  has  been 
over  twice  that  of  the  same  month  last  year. 

....  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany last  week  so  amended  its  by-laws  as 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  all  its  invest- 
ments now  held  in  the  form  of  stocks,  and 
provision  was  made  so  that  hereafter  no 
stocks  will  be  held.  Investments  will  here- 
after be  confined  to  bonds  and  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate,  Government,  State 
and  municipal  securities  and  bonds  of  cor- 
porations which  have  not  defaulted  in  in- 
terest for  three  successive  years.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  radical  departure 
caused  considerable  surprise  when  it  was 
first  announced,  but  when  it  became  gen- 
erally known  that  this  step  was  taken  sim- 


ply as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  entering 
upon  the  insurance  field  in  Prussia,  it  was 
readily  understood,  and  it  is  probable  that 
other  companies  that  wish  to  enter  the  for- 
eign field  will  follow  this  line  of  action.  The 
Prussian  laws  provide  that  stocks  must  not 
be  lield  as  investments  by  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  that  country. 
The  last  report  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  this  State  shows  that  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  hold  $69,890,966  in  stocks, 
many  of  the  companies  having  lately  in- 
vested in  the  new  corporations  just  oi'gan- 
ized. 


Insurance  Statement* 

HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  j 
YORK. 

The  total  assets  of  the  Home  Insurance  Com-  I 
pany  of  New  York,  as  shown  in  the  ninety-sec-  j 
ond  semi-annual  statement,  published  on  an-  j 
other  page,  are  $12,4.57,928.52,  an  increase 
since  January  first  of  $296,763.73.  The  net  sur- 
plus amounts  to  $4,804,793.71,  an  increase  since  ! 
last  January  of  $376,991.35.  The  cash  capital  ; 
is  $3,000,000,  and  the  surplus  as  regards  policy-  i 
holders  is  $7,804,793.71,  showing  the  unques-  ! 
tioned  security  of  a  policy  against  loss  by  fire  1 
in  the  Home  Insurance  Company.  When  the  , 
Home  published  its  semi-annual  statement  on  j 
Januai-y  1st,  1854,  its  cash  capital  was  $500,000 
and  its  net  assets  were  $647,017.33.  S.  L.  , 
Loomis  was  the  first  President  and  Charles  J.  , 
Martin  the  first  Secretary.  It  is  interesting  to  i 
notice  how  the  financial  strength  of  the  company  I 
has  grown,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures :       j 

Assets.  Capital. 

January  1. 1854 $647,071.33  $500,000 

July  1,1864 73',079.w8  f 00.000  | 

January  1. 1859 1,063,191.54  6(10, «»  j 

July  1,1859 1,063,191.54  1,OOj,000 

January  1,  1864 1,06M91.54  ;.',000.0(10 

January  I,  1868 3,624,499  17  ^,000.0(0 

January  1,  1871 3,6-.'4,499.17  ^5iO,000 

July  I,  1875 3,624,499.17  3,000,010 

January  1,  1899 12,161,164  79  3,000.000 

Secretary  Martin  became  President  in  1855 
and  had  associated  with  him  as  Secretary  A.  F.  j 
Wilmarth,  afterwai'd  Vice-President.     John  H.  | 
Washburn  became  Assistant  Secretary  in  1865 
and  Secretary  in  1868,  and  Vice-President  and  \ 
Secretary  in  1884.     In  1888  Daniel  A.  Heald   ; 
was  elected  President  and  John  H.  Washburn 
and  Elbridge  Gerry  Snow  Vice-Presidents.    The 
Home  Insurance  Company  was  never  more  ably   ] 
managed  or  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  these  gentlemen  remain  in  the 
same  ofiicial  positions  to-day.     Its  directors,  be- 
sides the  officers  above  named,  include  such  well- 
known  men  as  ex-Vice-President  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton,  ex-Secretary  of  the   Interior  C.   N.  Bliss,    i 
Oliver  S.  Carter,  David  H.  McAlpin,  Andrew  0. 
Armstrong,  Walter  H.  Lewis,  Francis  H.  Leg- 
gett,    Dumonc   Clarke,    Benjamin    Pei'kins,   and   j 
C^eorge  H.  Hartford. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

TOO  LATE. 

The  dust  was  in  my  eye — 

It  pained ; 
The  sprinkling  cart  creaked  by — 

It  rained  ! 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .There  is  a  woman  in  Allegheny  who  dear- 
ly loves  to  use  big  words,  and  she  does  not  al- 
ways use  them  correctly.  The  other  day  a 
neighbor  complained  of  incessant  pain  in  her 
back,  whereupon  the  user  of  big  words  said: 
"  I  would  consult  Dr.  Pellets  for  pains  in  the 
back.  He's  the  finest  bacteriologist  that  I  know 
of."' — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

....As  the  Boston  maid  finished  a  brief  "  re- 
sumay  " 
Of  our  war  deeds  of  late  notoriety, 
She  said,   "  This  will  win  to  our  national 
day 
Unusual  Fourth-of-Juliety." 

— Richmond  Times. 

.  . .  .One  of  the  most  prominent  English  mis- 
sionaries in  China  saw  a  picture  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  with  the  Union  .Jack  beautifully 
furled  toajether,  with  the  inscription  under  them, 
"  Colors  that  don't  run."  Thinking  he  saw  the 
joke,  he  was  relating  it  to  some  of  his  friends,  at 
the  same  time  telling  them  that  the  inscription 
was  "  Colors  that  don't  fade." 

.  . .  ."  Mr.  Dooley  "  (Peter  Dunne)  met  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  in  Chicago  several  months 
ago.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  "  that 
from  reading  your  works,  I  expected  to  see  a  big, 
brawny,  red-faced  Ii-ishman,  with  red  chin- 
whiskersV"  "Strange,"  replied  Dunne.  "My 
expectation,  based  upon  reading  your  books, 
was  to  find  you  dressed  in  a  pink  shirt  waist." — 
Exchange. 

...  .Diplomacy  :  To-day  the  American  Am- 
bassador was  dining  with  the  Queen  of  England. 
"  Can  anything,"  Her  Majesty  was  exclaiming 
feelingly,  "  ever  again  close  the  door  between 
these  two  great  nations?"  "Well,  you  May- 
brick  it  up,  you  know,"  replied  the  Ambassador 
humorously.  Here  the  Queen  playfully  smashed 
His  Excellency  over  the  head  with  the  coffee 
urn.  "  Ain't  you  terrible !  "  she  protested,  and 
changed  the  subject. — Detroit  Journal. 

I  was  once  ultra  clever  at  most  amazing  calcula- 
tions, 

I  had  mastered  conic  sections  and  the  theory  of 
ecpiations, 

And  differential  calculus,  and  abstruse  permuta- 
tions. 

With  awful  probabilities  of  converse  variations. 

Parabolic  formulae  I  eyed  with  admiration, 

And  hailed  a  crux  elliptical  with  boisterous  ova- 
tion , 

For  algebra  I  looked  with  undisguised  anticipa- 
tion, 

And  loved  with  ardor  complicated  differentia- 
tion. 

But  yet  I  ne'er  could  understand  Demosthenes' 

orations. 
And  I  railed  at  Latin  grammar  with  offensive 

apnellnlions ; 
Thucydidian  oratory  seemed  all  prevarications ; 
And  Ciceronian  defense,  conceited  objurgations. 

I  looked  on  Elegiac  verse  as  useless  occupation. 

And  Greek  Iambics  as  a  work  of  supererogation. 

For  I  always  thought  the  language  of  a  dead 
and  buried  nation 

Was  wholly  unproductive  of  the  least  remunera- 
tion — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  puzzles  sent  in  during  July  The 
Independent  offers  the  following  prizes : 

First  Prize  :    One  year's  subscription  to  the 
Century  Magazine. 

Second  Prize  :    "  David  Harum." 

Third  Prize  :  "  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in 
War." 

letter  puzzle. 
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Reading  across:  1,  Relative  position  or  stand- 
ing ;  2,  a  lay ;  .3,  to  array ;  4,  to  fabricate ;  5,  a 
young  person  ;  6,  practice ;  7,  a  series  of  things 
in  a  line. 

When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  correct- 
ly guessed,  and  the  letters  read  in  the  order  of 
the  foregoing  diagram,  they  will  spell  a  vei-y 
famous  event  and  the  name  of  the  principal 
participant.  e.  g. 

CENTRAL    ACROSTIC. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  central  letters 
will  spell  an  instrument  of  torture. 

Reading  across:  1,  To  put  things  in  order;  2, 
affectedly  fine ;  3,  having  dark  streaks  or  spots 
on  a  gray  or  tawny  ground  ;  4.  a  slight  fold ;  5, 
tending  to  rise  or  float :  6,  military  bravei-y  and 
skill ;  7,  sacred  oath ;  8,  to  utter  in  a  grumbling 
manner ;  9,  given  to  reading ;  10,  a  coronal ;  11, 
furnished  with  a  marriage  portion  ;  12,  avoid- 
ing by  artifice. 

FRAMED   WORD-SQUARE. 
1 2 


5**6 
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Word-Square  :  1,  An  exclamation ;  2.  an 
outer  garment ;  3,  certain  curious  animals ;  4, 
trial. 

From  1  to  2,  a  river  of  South  America :  1  to 
3,  drink ;  2  to  4,  a  place  made  famous  in  1781 : 
3  to  4,  coming  from  the  north  ;  5  to  1.  juice ;  6 
to  2,  a  bauble;  8  to  4.  a  number;  7  to  3,  to 
make  brown. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  OF  JULY  6th. 

Zigzag. — "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  !  "  1,  Damon  : 
2,  Comus  ;  3.  Kandy  ;  4.  trite  :  5.  prong  ;  6,  comic  : 
7.  cavil;  8,  Peter:  9,  Utlca  :  10.  apple;  11,  lithe; 
12.  withe;  13,  waste;  14,  worst;  15,  aches;  16. 
light ;  17,  prate. 

Shakespearean  acrostic. — Salisbury.  1,  Caesar  ; 
2,  Orlaodo  ;  3,  Hamlet ;  4,  Antonio  :  5.  Brutus  ; 
6,  Macbeth ;  7,  Corlolanus ;  8,  Romeo ;  9,  Antony^ 
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Personals. 

President  S.vli.es  of  Brazil,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  baseball  enthusiast,  is  trying  to 
encourage  the  American  game  in  Rio  Janeiro. 

.  ..  .At  the  Minor  Tournament  of  the  recent 
Cuess  Congress  in  London,  tl.e  first  prize  was 
won  by  Frank  J.  Marshall,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Governor  .Roosevelt  will  deliver  the  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  celebration  of  the  birthday 
anniversal-y  of  Gfeoeral  Grant,  April  27th,  1900, 
in  Galenkj  .III..'   .■ 

.  . .  .General  '  Joe  "  Wheeler,  who  is  about  to 
go  to  the  front  in  the  Philippines,  will  be  ac- 
companied by  his  daughter,  Miss  Annie  Wheeler, 
who  has  volunteered  as  a  trained  nuree. 

...  .A  daughter  of  Brigham  Young  and  one  of 
his  widows  were  among  the  women  who  took 
part  in  the  recent  session  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Women,  in  London. 

.  . .  .The  first  automobile  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney across  the  continent  started  last  week  from 
this  city  for  San  Francisco.  John  B.  Davis  is 
the  owner  of  the  machine,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  the  only  passengers. 

....W.  S.  Taylor,  the  Attorney-General  of 
Kentucky,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans last  week  for  Governor  of  the  State, 
started  life  as  a  farmer  boy  and  taught  school 
until  1882.  He  then  studied  law  and  was  after- 
ward elected  a  judge. 

. . .  .The  children  of  the  late  President  Hayes 
have  offered  their  old  home  to  the  Ohio  State 
Archipological  and  Historical  Society,  on  the 
condition  that  a  permanent  fund  of  $25,000  be 
raised  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of 
the  building.  The  home  is  known  as  "  Spiegel 
Grove,"  and  is  located  near  Fremont,  Ohio. 

....The  new  amateur  golf  champion  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Harriman,  who 
has  been  playing  golf  only  four  years,  did  not 
even  enter  the  amateur  tournament  last  year. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  won  by 
good  play  on  the  putting  greens.  A  great  many 
players  think  that  the  long  drives  win  the  game, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  more  games  are  lost  on 
the  green  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  course. 

....Emanuel  Lasker,  winner  of  the  interna- 
tional chess  tournament,  in  which  he  played 
against  Pillsbury,  Steinitz,  Tschigorin,  Black- 
burne,  Showalter  and  others,  is  a  Prussian,  thir- 
ty years  old,  who  learned  chess  afc  the  age  of 
twelve,  set  out  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the 
game  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  began  to  win  in- 
ternational prizes  before  he  was  twenty-one.  He 
stopped  playing  two  years  ago  to  finish  his  edu- 
cation at  Heidelberg,  but  recently  took  up  the 


game  again,  and  was  in  the  best  of  form  at  the 
tournament. 

....An  interesting  question  in  political  mor- 
als has  arisen  in  Cadiz,  Ohio.  It  seems  that  R. 
P.  Scott,  _  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Congress,  has  issued  a  card  to 
the  public  in  this  wise : 

"  I  propose  that  the  nomination  for  Congress 
be  put  up  at  auction  and  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder.  I  will  lead  ofiE  with  a  .$10,000  bid 
for  the  place  .  .  .  and  if  elected  will  donate 
the  salary  as  it  comes  due  to  sending  four  students 
from  each  county  to  a  colloge.  If  a  Congress- 
man should  pay  for  the  honor  of  being  elected, 
why  not  do  it  in  a  legitimate  way ;  not  by 
prostituting  our  ideas  of  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  by  buying  votes?  If  we  want  bossism 
and  corruption,  let  us  be  honest  and  cut  sham  out. 
Let  us  get  together  and  say  we  are  a  set  of  pol- 
luted scoundrels,  we  like  it  and  prefer  to  keep  it 
up.  If  you  agree  to  this,  I  will  put  more  genuine 
corruption  into  the  canvass  than  any  other  man, 
or  suffer  defeat  at  the  polls." 

....The  Harpers  are  about  to  publish  a 
translation  of  the  letters  of  Dreyfus  to  his  wife. 
The  following  two  letters,  written  after  his  re- 
moval to  Devil's  Island,  the  first  to  his  wife  and 
the  second  to  his  little  son,  are  typical : 

"  I  made  for  your  sake  the  greatest  sacrifice  a 
man  can  make  in  resigning  myself  to  live  after  my 
tragic  fate  was  decided.  1  did  this  because  you 
had  inculcated  in  me  the  conviction  that  the  truth 
must  always  come  to  light.  In  your  turn,  my 
darling,  do  a!I  that  is  humanly  possible  to  discover 
the  truth.  A  wife  and  a  mother  j-ourself,  try  to 
move  the  hearts  of  wives  and  mothers,  so  that  they 
may  give  up  to  you  the  key  of  this  dreadful  mys- 
tery. I  must  have  my  honor  if  you  want  me  to 
live.  I  must  have  it  for  our  dear  children.  Do 
not  reason  with  your  heart ;  that  does  no  good.  I 
have  been  convicted.  Nothing  can  be  changed  in 
our  tragic  situation  until  the  decision  shall  have 
been  reversed.  Reflect,  then,  and  pursue  the  solu- 
tion of  this  enigma.  That  will  be  worth  more  than 
coming  here  to  share  my  horrible  life.  It  will  be 
the  best,  the  only  means  of  saving  my  life.  Say 
to  yourself  that  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death 
for  me,  as  well  as  for  our  children. 

"  CHEK    PrTIT    PlEKRB  : 

"  Papa  sends  good,  big  kisses  both  to  you  and  to 
little  Jeanne.  He  thinks  very  often  of  you  both. 
I  trust  you  will  show  little  Jeanne  how  to  make 
big,  high  towers  of  blocks,  which  it  is  such  fun  to 
tumble  down.  Be  good  children,  and  pet  your 
mother  when  she  is  sad.  Also  be  kind  to  your 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  play  no  bad 
tricks  on  your  aunts.  When  papa  returns  from 
his  journey,  you  will  come  to  meet  him  at  the 
station,  with  little  Jeanne,  with  mamma,  and  all 
the  rest. 

"  .More  big  kisses  for  you  and  for  Jeanne. 

"  YODR  Papa." 

Zola    sajs    these    letters    have    "  attained    the 

sublime  in  sorrow." 
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Gen.    Russell    A.    Alger, 
Secretary  Alger      secretary     of    War,     re- 

^  signed   his   oflBce  on   the 

19th  inst.,  and  on  the  following  day  his  resig- 
nation was  accepted,  to  take  effect  on  Au- 
gust 1st.  It  is  understood  that  Attorney- 
General  Griggs  had  informed  Vice-President 
Hobart  that  the  Secretary's  resignation 
would  relieve  the  President  of  embarrass- 
ment, and  had  asked  Mr.  Hobart  to  impart 
this  information  to  the  Secretary,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend.  At  the  ViCe-President's 
invitation  the  Secretai'y  visited  him  on  the 
15th  inst.,  at  his  summer  home  at  Long 
Branch.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  and  his  resignation 
was  placed  in  the  President's  hands  on  the 
following  morning.  In  his  brief  letter  he 
said:  "  I  wish  for  you  continuous  health  and 
the  highest  measure  of  success  in  carrying 
out  the  great  work  intrusted  to  you."  "  I 
desire  to  thank  you,"  wrote  the  President  in 
his  equally  brief  reply,  "  for  the  faithful 
service  you  have  rendered  the  country  at  a 
most  exacting  period,  and  to  wish  you  a 
long  and  happy  life."  It  is  reported  that,  al- 
tho  certain  prominent  Republicans  had  for 
some  time  advised  the  President  to  cause  the 
retirement  of  Secretary  Alger,  he  was  not 
inclined  to  take  this  step  until  the  recent  po- 
litical association  or  alliance  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  Governor  Pingree,  and  that  the  re- 
newed and  forcible  criticism  of  the  press 
and  of  prominent  Republicans,  following  the 
announcement  of  that  alliance,  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  and  his  party  required  a  change  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department.  Governor 
Pingree  on  the  21st  published  a  long  signed 


statement  in  which  he  attacked  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  course  with  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary, characterizing  it  as  "  little  less  than 
cowardly,"  and  asserting  that  the  President 
himself  was  responsible  for  whatever  mis- 
takes were  made  during  the  war,  and  for 
nearly  all  the  military  appointments.  On  the 
21st  the  vacant  place  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New 
York,  who  accepted  it.  It  is  said  that  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  had  declined  the  office.  The 
President  desired  that  the  new  Secretary 
should  be  a  lawyer,  because  of  the  legal 
questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands  acquired  from  Spain. 


Bryan  and 
his  Party 


It  was  known  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  in  Chicago 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  Bryan  men,  and  before  ad- 
journment it  was  shown  that  the  opposition 
amounted  to  nothing.  Bryan  controls  the 
party  organization  and  has  the  support  of  the 
voting  masses.  He  attended  the  meeting  as 
the  representative  of  the  member  from  Mich- 
igan, and  succeeded  in  restraining  the  radi- 
cal silver  element,  while  his  friends  easily 
prevented  any  suggested  change  of  the  rules 
which  might  promote  the  ambition  of  a 
rival.  Neither  the  unit  rule  for  State  dele- 
gations nor  the  two-thirds  rule  for  nomina- 
tions was  disturbed.  Chairman  Jones  laving 
gone  to  Europe  for  his  health,  Ex-Go vtn-nor 
Stone,  of  Missouri,  was  made  vice-chairman, 
and  empowered  to  appoint  committees,  altho 
the  Bryan  men  took  the  precaution  to  impose 
some  restraint  by  requiring  him  to  consult 
Mr.   .Tones  concerning  his  selections.       The 
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new  Ways  aud  Means  Committee  will  be 
composed  of  members,  and  It  is  expected  that 
Senator  Teller,  ex-Senator  Allen  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld,  of  the  present  committee  (who 
are  not  members),  will  be  excluded.  The 
press  agent,  Devlin,  was  deposed  because 
he  used  his  office  for  the  benefit  of  Altgeld 
and  against  Harrison  in  the  recent  municipal 
campaign  at  Chicago.  Mayor  Harrison  and 
the  member  of  the  committee  from  Illinois 
had  angrily  declined  invitations  to  attend 
Altgeld's  mass  meeting,  which  was  held  on 
the  evening  following  the  committee's  ses- 
sion, but  Mr.  Bryan  was  there,  and  of  course 
was  the  chief  spealser.  "  All  Chicago  Plat- 
form Democrats  look  alike  to  me,"  he  re- 
marked in  his  plea  for  a  reconciliation  of  the 
factions  in  Chicago.  While  he  spoke  of  silver 
and  trusts,  the  most  significant  part  of  his 
address  was  a  long  attack  upon  imperialism 
and  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the 
Philippines.  Other  speakers  were  in  agree- 
ment with  him,  and  it  is  plain  that  if  the 
party  nominates  Mr.  Bryan  the  sentiments 
of  this  address  of  his  at  Chicago  concerning 
the  Philippines  will  be  a  part  of  its  plat- 
form. 


'i  he  old  stnke  ot  the  street  railway 
The 

men    in    Cleveland    has    been    re- 

newed,  and  this  time  it  has  been 
necessary  to  call  out  the  militia  and  the  naval 
reserves.  The  strikers  say  that  the  company 
has  violated  every  part  of  the  recent  agree- 
ment, but  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  appears 
to  have  been  the  retention  of  the  non-union 
substitutes  in  the  service.  In  their  published 
proclamations  the  strikers  now  frankly  de- 
fend the  use  of  force  as  essential  to  success. 
There  were  many  riots  last  week;  cars  were 
wrecked  in  the  streets  with  dynamite,  on  the 
20th,  and  that  night  an  attempt  to  kill  a 
.  party  of  sleeping  non-union  workmen  by 
blowing  up  one  of  the  company's  buildings 
failed  only  because  the  men  had  been  lodged 
elsewhere.  Sunday  night  a  car  loade^l  with 
passengers  was  blown  up  with  nitro-glycerin 
in  Euclid  Avenue.  Four  passengers,  two  of 
them  women,  received  fatal  injuries,  and  five 
more  were  seriously  hurt.  When  it  became 
known  that  three-fourths  of  the  railway  em- 
ployees in  Brooklyn  would. not  take  part  In 


the  strike,  which  was  begun  week  before 
last,  there  was  an  attempt  to  assist  the 
Brooklyn  strikers  by  ordering  a  strike  on  the 
Metropolitan  Company's  surface  roads  in 
New  York.  This  was  a  failure,  for  only  a 
few  men  left  their  work.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  the  strikes  in  both  cities  had  collapsed. 
There  had  been  some  disorder,  but  the  police 
had  shown  great  energy  and  made  a  very 
good  record.  Dynamite  was  used  once,  in 
wrecking  the  foundations  of  two  of  the  sup- 
porting cdlumns  of  an  elevated  road  in  South 
Brooklyn.  The  leaders  of  the  striking  work- 
men have  undertaken  to  compel  obedience  to 
the  ten-hour  law  by  appealing  to  the  Mayor, 
the  District  Attorney  and  the  Factory  In- 
spectors. Senator  Heitfeld  and  the  officers  of 
the  Miners'  Union  have  asked  the  President 
to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  scene  of  the 
recent  outbreak  in  Idaho.  A  strike  of  freight 
handlers  at  the  terminals  of  railways  in  New 
York  and  Jersey  City  has  delayed  the  deliv- 
ery of  produce  and  tied  up  half  a  mile  of 
fruit  cars  on  the  Jersev  meadows. 


Cuba 


General  Wood  expressed  the  opinion 


at  the  end  of  last  week  that  yellow 
fever  had  been  stamped  out  in  Santiago. 
For  five  days  no  new  cases  had  been  re- 
ported, and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  city 
from  all  causes  during  the  week  had  been 
the  smallest  on  record.  Two  new  cases  were 
reported  at  the  camp  in  Puerto  Principe,  but 
Havana  was  still  free  from  the  disease.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  sev- 
eral hundred  Spaniards  in  Havana  have  reg- 
istered, to  retain  their  Spanish  citizenship. 
Many  of  them  would  have  preferred  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  but  they  ascei'tained  that  the  laws 
do  not  provide  a  way  for  the  acceptance  of 
them  by  either  coimtry  at  present.  The  in- 
communicado regulations  concerning  prison- 
ers have  been  abolished.  Hereafter  accused 
persons  must  be  acquainted  promptly  with 
the  charges  against  them  and  the  names  of 
the  accusers,  will  have  the  right  to  consult 
a  lawyer  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  ar- 
rest, and  cannot  be  required  to  testify.  The 
cenisbrship  at  Santiago  has  been  discontinued. 
The  charge  that  a  circular  calling  upon  the 
Cubans  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Ameri- 
cans was  written  by  a  member  of  General 
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Brooke's  Cuban  cabinet  has  been  shown  to 
be  false.  Because  of  the  publication  of  er- 
roneous statements  as  to  the  number  of 
Americans  employed  in  the  civil  service,  the 
War  Department  shows  that  in  the  Havana 
Custom  House  there  are  214  Cubans,  84 
Spaniards  and  only  32  Americans,  and  that 
the  Americans  receive  only  17  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  paid  in  salaries.  In  the  customs  serv- 
ice outside  of  Havana  only  nine  Americans 
are  employed.  It  is  said  that  the  Americans 
in  the  service  are  experts,  who  were  needed 
in  the  work  of  reorganization.  General 
Brooke  has  appointed  census  inspectors  for 
the  several  provinces. 


The  "  round  robin  "  protest  of 
In  the  ^jjg     ^g^j.     correspondents     iu 

Philippines  ^jjg  Philippines  against  the 
censorship  has  been  folowed  by  much  tes- 
timony from  returning  soldiers  and  others 
designed  to  show  that  Genei'al  Otis  is  not 
the  right  man  for  the  place  of  great  re- 
sponsibility which  he  holds.  This  protest, 
signed  by  eleven  correspondents,  among 
whom  are  the  representatives  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  the  other  associations 
of  newspapers,  declaimed  that  the  official  dis- 
patches had  misrepresented  the  situation 
in  the  Philippines  by  incorrect  statements 
as  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
Filipino  army,  the  attitude  of  the  volunteers 
concerning  further  service,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  speedy  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 
The  correspondents  added  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  compelled  by  the  censor- 
ship to  participate  in  this  misrepresentation 
because  their  incontroverted  statements  of 
fact  had  been  excised  or  altered  upon  the 
plea  of  General  Otis  that  such  reports 
would  alarm  the  people  at  home.  Hospital 
reports  and  full  accounts  of  unsuccessful 
field  operations,  tliey  said,  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  naval  operations  had  been  sys- 
tematically minimized.  After  the  appear- 
ance of  this  protest  certain  newspapers  pub- 
lished brief  interviews  with  soldiers  who 
have  recently  returned  from  Manila,  and 
who  express  unfavorable  opinions  of  Gen- 
eral Otis's  conduct  of  the  war;  also  sharp 
criticisms  of  the  General  by  returned  offi- 
cers whose  names  were  withheld,  and  pri- 
vate  dispatches  to  the   same  effect  which 


were  received  from  correspondents  months 
ago.  The  comments  of  the  daily  press,  as 
a  rule,  denounce  the  strictness  of  the  cen- 
sorship and  are  not  favorable  to  General 
Otis.  He  tells  the  War  Department  that 
the  correspondents  wanted  to  send  news 
the  publication  of  which  would  imperil 
movements  in  the  field,  and  that  their 
charges  as  to  the  official  dispatches  are  not 
true.  Colonel  Denby  reports  encouraging 
progress  in  establishing  municipal  govern- 
ment in  several  towns  in  the  district  cov- 
ered by  recent  operations.  An  unprece- 
dented rainfall  (41  inches  in  20  days,  altho 
the  average  for  July  heretofore  has  been 
only  14%  inches),  has  flooded  the  country 
and  swept  away  many  bi'idges.  At  Bobong, 
on  Negros  Island,  seventy  men  of  the  Sixth 
Infantry  under  Captain  Byrne,  attacked  450 
Babaylones,  or  native  bandits,  and  killed  115 
of  them  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man. 


The  contest  on  the  Queen's  Club 
College      grounds,    in    London,    on   the  22d 

inst.,  between  the  picked  athletes 
of  Yale  and  Harvard  and  those  selected  by 
O.xford  and  Cambridge,  was  won  by  the 
Englishmen,  who  scored  victories  in  five  of 
the  nine  events.  Six  thousand  spectators 
filled  all  the  seats,  and  among  those  who  en- 
joyed the  exhibition  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  of  York, 
Ambassador  Choate,  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.  The  victory  was  not  won 
until  the  close  of  the  last  of  the  nine  events, 
the  three-mile  run,  in  which  Workman,  of 
Cambridge,  was  successful,  finishing  with  a 
fine  burst  of  speed,  after  Palmer,  of  Yale, 
for  two  miles  and  a  half  had  fought  hard 
with  him  for  the  lead.  The  record  was  as 
follows:  100  yards  dash,  won  by  Quinlan,  of 
Harvard,  iu  10  seconds;  running  broad 
jump,  Vassall,  of  Oxford,  first,  23  feet,  and 
Daly,  of  Harvard,  second;  throwing  sixteen 
pound  hammer,  Boal,  of  Harvard,  first,  130 
feet  1  inch,  and  Brown,  of  Harvard,  sec- 
ond, the  best  English  cast  being  only  109 
feet;  one-mile  run,  Hunter,  of  Cambridge, 
first,  with  Oxford  second;  120  yards  hurdle 
race,  won  by  Fox,  of  Harvard,  in  the  excel- 
lent time  of  15  3-5  seconds,  which  breaks  the 
British  record;  half-mile  run,  Graham,  of 
Cambridge,  with  Oxford  second;  440  yards 
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run,  Davison,  of  Cambridge,  first,  Board- 
man,  of  Yale,  second;  ruuulug  high  jump, 
Rice,  of  Harvard,  G  feet,  Oxford  second; 
three-mile  run,  won  by  Workman,  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  Yale  second.  The  Americans 
had  relied  upon  Burke  in  the  half-mile  run, 
but  he  was  in  poor  condition.  In  the  even- 
ing the  teams  dined  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  as  the 
guests  of  prominent  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans. The  Earl  of  Jersey  was  in  the  chair, 
supported  by  Ambassador  Choate  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wendell.  The  speeches  expressed  the 
good  feeling  which  characterizes  the  rela- 
tions between  the  universities  and  the  two 
nations.  Next  year  there  will  be  a  return 
match  in  this  country. 


Arbitratioa 


The  Peace  Conference  has 
practically  finished  its  work, 
which  has  been  done  in  committees  and  sub- 
committees, and  has  been  ratified  there  by 
the  several  governments,  and  now  awaits 
only  the  formal  ratification  this  week  of  the 
Conference  as  a  whole.  The  most  important 
result,  as  well  as  that  most  interesting  to 
the  United  States,  is  that  accomplished  by 
the  Third  Committee,  on  arbitration.  It  fol- 
lows substantially  the  lines  previously  indi- 
cated, and  proves  to  be  a  result  of  great  im- 
portance, even  if  all  compulsory  features  are 
eliminated.  In  the  first  place,  the  Powers 
promise,  in  case  of  threatened  war,  to  seek 
the  good  offices  of  other  Powers,  and  it  is 
also  provided  that  Powers  may  offer  their 
benevolent  offices  without  giving  offense,  but 
such  mediation  shall  be  purely  advisory,  and 
shall  not  interrupt  preparations  for  war. 
The  Powers  in  a  quarrel  shall  choose  two 
mediating  Powers,  and  shall  leave  all  nego- 
tiation in  their  hands.  Where  the  quarrel 
arises  out  of  different  views  of  facts,  an  in- 
ternational committee  of  inquiry  shall  be 
provided,  which  shall  judge  of  the  facts, 
but  whose  conclusions  shall  have  no 
binding  force,  but  leave  the  quarreling  Pow- 
ers to  accept  it  or  not  as  they  choose.  Ques- 
tions having  a  judicial  bearing,  such  as  the 
interpretation  of  treaties,  especially  cail  for 
arbitration.  The  Powers  reserve  the  right 
to  provide  between  themselves  for  compul- 
sory arbitration.  A  Court  of  Arbitration  is 
provided  for.  Each  Power  will  appoint  four 
men  of  proper  qualifications  to  act  as  arbi- 


trators, and  different  Powers  may  choose 
the  same  man.  Their  term  will  be  six  years, 
and  they  may  be  reappointed.  Signatory 
Powers  will  choose  from  this  court  arbitra- 
tors as  they  may  agree.  The  court  shall  sit 
at  The  Hague,  and  there  shall  be  an  adminis- 
trative Council,  which  shall  appoint  the  Per- 
manent Bureau  to  have  charge  of  office  and 
records.  The  American,  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish delegates  have  worked  together  with  the 
greatest  harmony  to  achieve  this  result, 
which  may  be  regarded  also  as  a  triumph  for 
the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  the 
New  York  Bar  Association.  Of  the  Ameri- 
can uelegates  special  honor  is  due  to  the 
work  of  Ambassador  White  and  Mr.  Holls. 
The  plan  for  a  possible  revision  of  decision 
of  arbitrators,  carried  in  the  committee,- 
is  a  modified  form  after  great  pressure 
from  the  American  delegates. 


Other 
Provisions 


Among  other  provisions  may  be 
mentioned  the  revision  of  the 
rules  of  war  relative  to  the  res- 
cue of  shipwi-ecked  and  wounded  persons  in 
marine  battles;  that  hospital  ships  have 
immunity  fron^  capture;  also  that  forbidding 
the  firing  of  explosives  from  balloons.  The 
British  and  American  delegates  were  willing 
to  agree  to  a  rule  forbidding  explosive  bul- 
lets or  any  kind  that  would  cause  injury  be- 
yond what  was  necessary  to  disable  a  com- 
batant, but  they  would  not  vote  against  an 
expanding  bullet;  and  this  caused  the  fail- 
ure of  the  proposition.  They  claim  that  the 
small  swift  bullets  now  used  often  do  not 
disable  a  savage  soldier,  and  that  the  ex- 
panding bullet  is  no  more  injurious  than  the 
old  large  bullet.  The  purpose  of  war,  they 
say,  would  be  nullified  in  some  campaigns  by 
the  rule,  which  received  a  large  majority 
vote,  but  the  negative  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  makes  it  inoperative.  Our 
own  Government  has  wired  the  delegates 
permission  to  appi;ove  the  conclusions  an  I 
treaties  agreed  upon. 


The  trial  of  Dreyfus  begins  the 
Dreyfus  second  week  in  August.  Naturally 
the  Government,  acting  on  the  legal  right  of 
the  case,  wishes  the  trial  confined  to  the 
grounds  on  which  he  was  condemned  by  the 
court  martial  which  first  found  him  guilty. 
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ami  on  wliich  the  Court  of  Cassation  com- 
manded a  new  trial.  But  the  irreconcilable 
and  incorrigible  anti-Dreyfusites,  of  whom 
the  now  discredited  Judge  Beaupaire  is  an 
example,  want  every  possible  bit  of  new  evi- 
dence brought  in,  so  as  to  reinflict  the  pre- 
vious sentence.  They  have  made  up  their 
mind  that  he  is  guilty,  and  to  prove  an  oflBcer 
innocent  would  be,  they  imagine,  a  disgrace 
to  the  army.  Equally  Dreyfus  does  not  want 
a  multitude  of  unanswered  suspicions  or 
charges  to  hang  against  him,  and  asks  that 
the  scope  of  inquiry  be  made  as  wide  as  a 
dragnet  can  be  spread.  In  one  case  the  trial 
need  not  take  over  three  days;  in  the  other  it 
might  extend  over  a  month.  During  the  past 
week  there  have  been  remarkable  develop- 
ments as  to  the  cruelties  Dreyfus  suffered 
while  in  confinement  at  the  He  du  Diable. 
In  the  first  place  he  was  kept  for  days  in  the 
vessel  before  being  landed,  confined  in  a  close 
hole  with  the  thermometer  well  above  100  de- 
grees. His  prison  was  in  a  hut,  around 
which  a  close  fence  was  built  as  stockade, 
this  being  but  fifteen  inches  from,  the  hut,  so 
that  he  had  no  space  for  exercise,  and  could 
see  neither  sea  nor  sky.  One  torture,  worthy 
of  the  name  of  the  island  where  he  was  con- 
fined, was  the  sending  to  him  of  the  false  re- 
port, when  he  had  been  imprisoned  two 
years,  that  his  wife  had  been  confined  of  a 
child.  These  revelations  have  caused  an 
even  greater  revulsion  of  public  sentiment  in 
his  favor,  and  no  one  expects  anything  but 
an  acquittal.  But  his  life  will  be  in  danger 
when  he  is  released,  and  he  will  doubtless 
make  his  home  outside  of  France. 


The  Transvaal 
Crisis 


We  suppose  the  Transvaal 
crisis  is  over.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain spoke  hopefully  in 
Parliament  last  week  and  gave  the  British 
public  to  understand  that  he  presumed  the 
Transvaal  Volksraad  would  make  such  con- 
cessions as  might  be  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory. This  greatly  calmed  the  public,  and 
when  Mr.  Rhodes  in  a  public  address  de- 
clared that  there  would  be  no  war  every  one 
was  pleased.  But  the  precautions  continue 
in  the  way  of  sending  troops  and  supplies, 
and  the  attempt  to  prevent  foreign  govern- 
ments from  sending  arms  for  the  Transvaal 
Government.    There  has  been  an   outburst 


of  indignation  against  Premier  Schreiner 
for  his  declaration  that  the  concessions  were 
sufficient.  But  the  public  do  not  yet  know 
really  what  concessions  may  be  expected, 
and  new  threats  of  pressure  are  being 
brought  to  bear.  The  total  white  population 
of  the  Transvaal  is  about  300,000,  of  whom 
175,000  are  males.  A  native  Boer  becomes  a 
voter  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  there  are 
only  29,447  of  them  on  the  rolls,  and  the 
real  number  is  less,  as  the  names  of  the  dead 
and  absent  are  often  retained.  There  are 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  Volksraad,  so 
that  1,000  voters  send  a  representative.  The 
Boer  districts,  with  a  total  male  population 
of  48,000,  have  16,000  voters  and  nineteen 
seats  in  the  Volksraad;  while  the  districts 
where  the  Uitlanders  predominate  have  a 
population  of  121,000,  with  12,000  voters  and 
only  nine  seats.  To  take  an  extreme  case, 
the  member  for  the  Boer  district  of  Lyden- 
burg  represents  a  total  male  population  of 
1,000  persons,  while  the  member  for  the 
Uitlander  district  of  Johannesburg  repre- 
sents 56,000  persons. 


The    unrest   in    the    Balkans 
Anxiety  in      continues.    The  reports  some 
the   Balkans      . .  ^  ^       1  , 

time  since  of  trouble  on  the 

Servian  border  were  discredited,  especially 
by  the  Turkish  Government.  Later  reports, 
however,  indicate  that  the  Turkish  troops 
were  involved  in  the  attacks  on  the  border 
towns,  and  that  the  Albanians  were  assum- 
ing an  aggressiveness  which  boded  no  good 
for  public  peace.  For  the  present  that  par- 
ticular question  appears  to  have  subsided, 
but  in  place  of  it  have  come  reports  of  revo- 
lution in  Sofia,  immediately  denied,  and  the 
attempted  assassination  of  ex-King  Milan  in 
the  streets  of  Belgrade.  Four  shots  were 
fired,  one  bullet  perforating  his  coat  and 
another  grazing  his  epaulet.  An  attendant 
was  hit  by  the  fourth  shot  and  seriously 
wounded.  The  would-be  assassin  was  ar- 
rested, but  as  yet  no  definite  statement  is 
secured  explaining  the  significance  of  his 
act.  It  is  even  charged  that  it  was  a  sham 
attack  to  give  excuse  for  many  arrests  of 
political  enemies.  Notwithstanding  these 
varied  reports  it  is  not  considered  that  there 
is  immediate  danger  of  a  general  outbreak. 
The  pressure  for  peace,   especially  by  the 
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governments  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna, 
is  too  strong,  and  while  the  Albanians  are 
somewhat  unruly  and  Inclined  to  be  trucu- 
lent, still  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no 
special  outbreak  among  them.  From  Arabia 
(Yemen)  and  Eastern  Turkey  come  reports 
indicating  that  the  situation  is  still  very  un- 
settled and  that  Kurds  and  Arabs  may  prove 
even  more  troublesome  than  the  Albanians. 


Gold  Standard 
in  India 


Sixteen   to   one   is   the   de- 


cision for  India,  but  it  is 
sixteen  silver  rupees  to  the 
gold  sovereign,  or  pound.  But  this  keeps  the 
rupee  at  a  valuation  nearly  twice  its  in- 
trinsic worth.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Indian 
Currency  Committee  to  make  gold  the 
standard,  and  to  keep  silver  up  to  the  gold 
value,  the  same  as  in  France  and  the 
United  States,  not  by  any  direct  law  by 
which  silver  shall  be  indefinitely  convertible 
into  gold,  but  by  a  permanent  and  stringent 
policy,  as  in  Fi-ance  the  five-franc  piece  is 
legal  tender  to  any  amount.  They  do  not 
regard  it  necessary  to  declare  absolute  inter- 
convertibility  of  the  metals,  as  India  is  a 
country  where  the  people  never  see  gold, 
which  will  be  used  only  for  large  transac- 
tions. But  a  gold  standard  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  foreign  trade  is  with  gold  coun- 
tries. It  is  now  settled  that  from  this  time 
India  has  a  gold  and  not  a  silver  standard, 
and  international  bimetallism  is  given  up  as 
impracticable.  The  British  sovereign  will 
be  the  standard  gold  coin  of  India,  and  the 
Indian  mints  will  coin  them  without  re- 
striction. But  there  will  be  no  immediate 
measures  taken,  perhaps  because  not  neces- 
sary, more  likely  because  the  time  is  not 
propitious,  to  accumulate  a  large  gold  re- 
serve to  protect  the  silver  currency. 


For  a  little  less  than  five  million 
Nigeria  joUars  the  British  Empire  has 
purchased  from  the  British  African  Com- 
pany all  the  territory  of  Nigeria.  This  in- 
cludes the  mouth  of  the  Niger  River,  with 
all  the  trade  opportunities  therein  involved, 
the  celebrated  "  Bight  of  Benin  "  and  such 
towns  as  Lagos,  Abeokuta,  Nupe  and  Bida, 
and  the  Sokoto  and  Bornu  regions  to  Lake 
Chad.  Nigeria  has  the  French  Dahomey 
to  the  west,  and  the  German  Kamerun  to 


the  east  and  south,  while  in  the  interior,  to 
the  north  and  east,  it  is  bounded    by  the  ! 
French   possessions.    It   is   a   magnificently  i 
rich    territory    inhabited    by    thirty    million 
people,  and  some  of  the  native  tribes,  pagan 
or    Mohammedan,    have    considerable    civil-  j 
ization.    The  credit  of  creating  Nigeria   is 
due  to    Sir    George    T.  Goldie,  who    as    a  | 
young  officer  twenty   years  ago   conceived  1 
the   project  of   unifying   the   British   inter-  ; 
ests  on  the  Niger.    In  1879  the  United  Niger  1 
Company  was  formed,   as  a  result  of  his  1 
work,  with  a  capital  of  $625,000,  which  was  | 
increased  to  $5,000,000  in  1881.    Sir  Goldie's  i 
design  was  to  bring  the  empires  of  Gandu  1 
and  Sokoto  under  British  influence,  but  he 
had  to  meet  the  active  rivalry  of  German  j 
and  French  agents.    In  1886  a  royal  char- 
ter allowed  the  company  to  make  treaties 

I 
for   Great   Britain   with   native  chiefs.    Sir  ] 

Goldie  passes  over  a  magnificent  realm  to 
the  Queen,  the  result  of  his  enterprise.    Per-  ' 
haps  the  most  striking  achievement  of  his 
was  when  two  years  ago  the  Emir  of  Nupe 
took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  with  France 
to  break  his  treaty  obligations  not  to  make  j 
raids  for  slaves,   and   Sir  Goldie  with   800  j 
men  attacked  and  routed  the  Emir  with  a 
force  of  30,000  men  behind  him. 


The  reports  that  come  from 
Peace  Again      gamoa  continue  to  show  that 

the  settlement  made  by  the 
commissioners  has  proved  satisfactory  on 
every  hand.  The  chiefs  of  the  rival  parties 
met  on  June  28th  on  the  United  States  trans- 
port "  Badger  "  in  the  presence  of  the  inter- 
national commissioners,  shook  hands  and 
made  peace,  and  a  meeting  has  also  been  ar- 
ranged for  Malietoa  Tahu  and  Mataafa  with 
the  commissioners.  The  result  is  that  both 
factions  have  returned  to  their  respective 
villages  on  friendly  terms  to  await  action  by 
the  three  Powers.  Meantime  the  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  the  three  consuls,  two  of 
whom  can  act  in  all  cases  where  unanim- 
ity is  not  required  by  the  treaty.  Dr.  Solf 
is  acting  as  president  of  the  municipality 
of  Apia.  The  partisans  of  Mataafa  do  not 
readily  accept  the  decisions,  and  several 
on  both  sides  were  killed  in  an  affray  on 
July  4th.  Judge  Chambers  has  resigned,  as 
was  probably  expected. 


The  Deacon's  Wooing 


* 


By  S.   R,   Crockett, 

Author  OF  "  The  Raiders,"  "  Sweetheart  Travelbrs,"  "  The  Stickit  Minister,"  "The  Grey  Man,"  etc. 


At  first  Step  lieu  Turnberry  had  thought 
that  it  would  come  easy,  but  strangely 
enough  it  did  not.  According  to  all  the  au- 
thorities, it  is  easy  to  make  love  to  a  widow. 
Besides  to  comfort  the  atflicted  comes  nat- 
ural to  a  sympathetic  man,  and  Stephen 
Turnberry  felt  himself  eminently  qualified 
to  console  Clara  Culsalmond.  And  it  was 
no  wonder  that  he  did,  for  he  was  but  forty 
years  of  age,  a  bachelor  of  the  best  stand- 
ing and  intentions.  He  had  the  leading 
draper's  shop  in  the  town,  and  could  upon 
occasion  dress  like  a  prince  of  the  blood.  At 
least  so  said  all  Cairn  Edward,  which  had 
never  seen  anything  nearer  a  prince  of  the 
blood  than  a  military  ofiicer  (Colonel  Lester 
of  the  Volunteers)  on  a  black,  high-stepping 
horse.  This  gentleman's  seat  in  the  saddle 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  fine  thing.  Peo- 
ple stepped  off  their  shop  fronts  to  look  after 
him,  remarking  as  they  watched  the  Colo- 
nel's blue-corded  riding  breeches  pounding 
the  saddle. 

■  "  Saw  ye  ever  the  like  o'  that  !  I  declare 
ye  can  see  daylight  atween  his  legs  at  every 
loup  !  " 

But  Stephen  Turnberry,  as  he  turned  out 
to  go  to  church  on  Sabbath  morning,  was 
felt  to  be  the  next  thing  to  the  Colonel  on 
horseback.  He  was  a  deacon,  a  somewhat 
new-fangled  office,  which  combined  the  fas- 
cinating freedom  of  the  ordinary  layman 
with  the  awe-inspiring  dignity  of  the  elder. 
For  instance,  an  elder  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  in  love  under  any  clrcummstances 
whatever.  The  mind  reels  at  the  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  eminently  right 
and  proper  thing  that  an  unmarried  deacon 
should  be,  if  not  In  love,  at  least— to  put  it 
practically,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  town—"  lookin'  oot  for 
a  wife." 

Now,  the  uninstructed.  glancing  casually 
in  at  the  door  of  a  kirk,  observes  two  men 

*  Copyright,  1899,  by  S.  R.  Crockett. 


Standing  with  the  "  plate "  between  them. 
One  of  these  is  usually  an  elder,  the  other  a 
deacon.  The  "  plate  "  is  the  shallow  wooden 
receptacle  upon  which  are  deposited  the 
offerings  of  a  devoted  and  (comparatively^ 
liberal  people.  The  prevailing  color  of  the 
"  plate  "  after  the  bulk  of  the  congregation 
has  passed  in  is  decidedly  brunette — in  fact, 
of  a  dismal  coppery  hue,  stray  bits  of  blond 
silver  being  stirred  through  the  brown 
mass  like  the  rare  plums  in  a  school  pudding. 
Saunders  Stitt,  an  elder  in  the  Hill  Kirk, 
had  a  way  of  stirring  up  all  the  sixpences 
to  the  top  with  his  timbrella  when  the 
stream  of  worshipers  slackened  for  an  in- 
stant which  was  considered  very  effective, 
tho  possibly  unscriptural.  Sometimes, 
however,  even  this  failed  of  its  desired  ef- 
fect, as,  for  instance,  when  Gib  McKittrick 
saw  three  shillings  in  silver  lying  on  the 
top,  and  put  his  penny  back  again  in  his 
pocket  because  he  did  not  want  his  minister 
to  be  cockered  up  with  spiritual  pride  on 
account  of  the  large  collection. 

"  O  Lord,  keep  oor  minister  humble," 
was  Gib's  prayer,  "  an'  we'll  see  an'  keep 
him  poor  !  " 

The  collection  at  the  evening  diet  of  wor- 
ship was  usually  not  large  in  the  Hill  Kirk. 

Stephen  TurnbeiTy's  minister  had  a 
stranger  once  preaching  for  him.  At  the 
close  of  the  discourse  he  gripped  his  friend's 
hand,  and  said: 

"  O  man,  but  you  are  the  popular  man. 
The  collection's  eighteenpence  the  nicht.  A 
shilling's  the  regular  thing." 

His  friend  returned  the  hand  grip,  but  said 
sadly: 

"  Then  wae's  me  for  my  poppilarity  !  I 
pat  in  the  saxpence  mysel'  !  " 

Clara  Culsalmond  was  a  pretty  widow, 
but  was  in  no  way  awe-inspiring,  except  to 
Deacon  Turnberry.  In  fact,  she  appeared 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  person.  She  had 
been  married  to  old  Saunders  Culsalmond, 
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the  retired  coru  factor  and  seedsman.  She 
had  originally  come  from  England,  a  bar- 
barous country  where  it  is  reported  that  the 
wife  has  not  much  to  say  in  the  transaction 
—at  least  to  begin  with. 

But  Saunders  did  not  live  long.  He 
grumbled  so  much  at  having  a  wife  to  spend 
his  money,  and  wished  so  often  that  he 
were  well  out  of  his  misery,  that  one  day 
Providence  took  him  at  his  word.  In  his 
prayer  the  minister  glanced  at  the  circum- 
stance. "  We  hope,"  he  said,  for  he  was  a 
cautious  man,  "  we  hope  that  our  brother  is 
now  in  a  place  where  wailings  and  com- 
plaints are  never  heard." 

It  was  there  and  then  decided  by  those 
invited  to  the  funeral  that  wherever  this 
place  might  be,  it  would  be  considerable  of 
a  change  for  Saunders  Culsalmond.  The  day 
after  the  funeral  people  began  to  arrange 
how  soon  it  would  be  respectable  for  Clara 
Culsalmond  to  marry  again.  As  to  the  man 
who  should  have  her  there  were  hardly  two 
opinions.  Stephen  Turnberry  was  the  man. 
Had  he  not  been  seen  to  blush  when  the 
widow  chastely  extended  a  daintily-gloved 
hand  to  him  as  he  stood  at  the  plate— a  sus- 
picious circumstance  at  the  best,  for  it  is 
the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  quarter-deck 
that  "  Thou  Shalt  not  speak  to  the  man  at 
the  plate  ?  " 
Moreover,  when  Clara  Culsalmond  went 
-  to  his  shop,  Stephen  Turnberry  always 
waited  on  her  himself,  and  the  assistants 
and  apprentices  were  expected  to  have  busi- 
ness on  the  other  side  at  the  time.  This  is 
testified  to  by  "William  Harper,  apprentice 
draper,  who  got  the  yardstick  across  his 
back  for  digging  among  the  hat  boxes  below 
the  counter  while  the  Deacon  was  serving 
the  Widow  Culsalmond  with  No.  6  gloves. 
Stephen  believed  in  teaching  his  boys  to  do 
their  work  at  the  proper  time.  His  system 
was  to  be  kindly  but  firmly  patriarchal,  and 
a  good  solid  yardstick  can  be  used  for  at 
least  two  purposes.  William  Harper  knows 
of  three. 

But  in  spite  of  all,  months  passed  by,  the 
second  year  of  Clara's  liberty  and  renewed 
good  looks  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
still  Stephen  Turnberry  was  unable  to  screw 
up  his  courage  to  the  asking  point.  Stephen 
often     looked     at     Clara.      He     sometimes 


thought  he  could  do  it,  if  he  had  not  to 
look  higher  than  the  dazzle  of  muslin  that 
set  off  so  well  the  dimple  of  her  plump  cheek 
and  the  contour  of  her  neck — for  Stephen 
was  a  connoisseur.  But  it  is  an  ill-con- 
ditioned thing  not  to  look  a  woman  in  the 
face  on  such  an  occasion,  and  there  was  a 
restraining  something  in  Clara's  eyes  which 
alarmed  and  confounded  the  Deacon.  He 
had  made  up  to  himself  at  least  half  a  dozen 
well-considered  forms  of  proposal,  all  of 
which  had  good  apparent  chances  of  suc- 
cess. The  best  of  these  was,  "  I  hae  been 
thinkin'  0'  furnishin'  a  drawin'  room— what 
color  do  ye  prefer  for  curtains  ?  " 

This  was  to  end  with,  "  But  it'll  never  be 
thoroughly  furnished  till  ye  are  sittin'  in't 
yersel'." 

The  scheme  was  to  all  appearance  fitted 
to  achieve  a  great  and  deserved  success. 
Stephen  developed  his  plan  of  campaign, 
gazing  meanwhile  at  the  dimple  on  his  lady- 
love's chin,  which  fluctuated  and  vanished 
in  an  inexplicable  manner.  He  was  nearly 
ready,  but  at  the  critical  instant  he  happened 
to  glance  higher,  and  in  a  moment  Widow 
Culsalmond's  serious  gray  eyes  said, 
"  Check." 

Now  this  was  most  unfair  of  them  as  well 
as  uncalled  for— because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Clara's  heart  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Married  women  and  unmarried  men  are 
the  two  most  conceited  classes  in  the 
world.  They  think  that  they  know  every- 
thing. Among  other  things,  they  believe 
that  they  can  read  the  language  of  the  eyes. 
Married  men,  with  whom  is  wisdom,  know 
different.  Once  they  thought  that  speaking 
eyes  were  given  to  a  woman  for  the  reveal- 
ing of  her  emotions.  Now  they  do  not  think 
so  any  more. 

Clara  Culsalmond  was  a  woman  of  thirty, 
but  she  had  looked  twenty-four  ever  since 
her  cheek  took  on  its  pale  rose-leaf  bloom 
and  the  curves  of  her  figure  filled  out.  It 
was  already  the  second  summer  after  the 
winter  of  her  discontent  was  wholly  over- 
past. But  she  was  not  going  to  be  thrown 
at  any  man's  head.  And  it  was  doubly  un- 
fortunate for  Stephen  that  the  village  gos- 
sip had  connected  their  names.  Stephen 
was  forty,  and  looked  it,  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact   he    was   a   very   proper   man   indeed. 
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Various  ladies  residing  oa  the  High  Street 
of  Cairn  Edward  began  to  play  the  piano 
at  one  o'clock  and  again  at  five,  when  he 
left  his  shop  to  walk  to  his  house  for  din- 
ner and  tea.  Before  the  Misses  Harvey  had 
done  with  their  duet,  Stephen  had  passed 
into  the  "  sphere  of  influence  "  of  Miss  Kate 
Baudrons,  who  played  Mendelssohn  in  a 
purring  and  feline  way,  as  if  she  had  a 
spite  against  that  eminent  composer.  Then 
as  he  crossed  the  street  Stephen  entered  the 
sounding  Corryvreckin  of  "  The  Battle  of 
Prague,"  which  always  reached  the  "  Distant 
Cannonade  "  as  he  passed  the  open  window 
of  Sophia  McKittrick.  Stephen  usually  ran 
a  little  at  this  point,  because  he  was  so  hun- 
gry for  his  dinner.  But  all  this  attention 
is  not  good  for  a  man.  It  made  him  think 
too  much  of  himself,  which  as  an  unmar- 
ried man  he  was  already  too  apt  to  do.  But 
the  account  was  certain  to  be  squared  the 
next  time  he  met  the  Widow  Culsalmond. 

Stephen  had  plenty  to  say  behind  the  coun- 
ter, when  he  had  flirted  a  fabric  across  it  to- 
ward a  fair  customer,  aud  thrown  his  left 
hand  uudar  it  to  l)riug  out  the  gloss;  but  it 
was  altogetlier  another  thing  when  he 
walked  home  with  Clara.  She  seemed  so 
calm,  so  cold,  so  impassable.  He  tried  to 
thiuk  that  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  Kirk,  but 
even  this  did  not  give  him  any  real  confi- 
dence. 

He  often  wondered  why  it  was  that  this 
glamour  surrounded  her,  even  extending  to 
the  wispy  muslin  about  her  throat,  and  the 
pale,  flodding  lavender  sea-pinks  in  her  bon- 
net. Stephen  knew  the  price  of  each  ot 
these,  for  he  had  taken  the  widow's  money 
for  them  with  satisfaction.  This  in  itself 
was  strange,  for  he  would  gladly  have  be- 
stowed himself  and  his  all  upon  her.  But  in 
the  meantime  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  make 
out  her  account  more  neatly  than  anybody 
else's. 

Now  it  is  very  questionable  whether  ever 
the  Deacon  Stephen  Turnberry  would  have 
found  courage  to  take  one  of  his  best  black 
kid  gloves  (size  No.  6)  with  the  Widow  Cul- 
salmond's  charming  hand  within  it.  inside 
his  own,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Presbyterian 
examination,  and  especially  for  Sam  Gelston. 
Yet  Ram  has  never  been  thanked  for  it, 
except   by   Clara   herself,    who   kisses    him 


when  she  bids  him  good-night— tho  now  he  is 
sixteen  and  a  pupil  teacher.  Sam  overlooks 
this  because  she  is  a  woman,  and  only  really 
likes  it  when  there  is  no  one  there. 

This  is  how  it  all  happened. 

One  of  the  festivals  of  the  Scottish  town  was 
the  great  day  of  examination  by  the  Presby- 
tery, when  the  ministers  of  the  countryside 
gathered  themselves  together  and  examined 
the  assembled  school  as  to  its  progress  in 
knowledge  during  the  year.  The  various 
classes  had  been  reading  one  lesson  apiece 
for  three  weeks  previously.  The  book  which 
was  handed  to  the  chief  examiner  opened  of 
itself  at  that  lesson,  and  it  was  considered 
mean  and  scoundrelly  to  turn  over.  The  ex- 
aminer usually  for  his  own  credit  accepted 
the  convention.  Otherwise  he  became  a 
marked  man,  and  Sam  Galloway  took  him 
in  the  neck  with  a  sod  from  behind  the  hedge 
as  he  went  home.  Sam  Gelston,  pupil  teach- 
er, saw  that  this  was  done — semi-officially. 

So  Examination  Day  was  a  high  day  in 
Cairn  Edward.  Stephen  Turnberry  stood  at 
his  shop  door  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
so  absorbed  in  thought  that  William  Harper 
practiced  single-stick  unchecked  in  the  back 
shop  with  the  new  apprentice.  His  master 
meant  to  go  to  school  inspection  somewhat 
later  in  the  day.  The  pretty  widow  would 
he  there. 

Higher  up  the  street,  and  nearer  the  school, 
Jenny  Kilpatrick,  by  looking  over  the  sweetie 
bottles  in  her  tiny,  square-paned  shop-win- 
dow, could  see  as  many  as  five  bairns  at 
once,  all  in  their  Sabbath  clothes. 

"  Saw  ye  ever  the  like  o'  that  extrava- 
gance?" she  said.  "There's  Leeb  Mulfeath- 
er's  lass  wi'  three  colors  o'  ribbon  in  her 
hat! " 

Her  sister  Meg  came  to  the  window  to 
wonder.  Leeb  Mulfeather's  lass  did  indeed 
walk  the  street  with  her  head  in  the  air,  and 
a  white  straw  bonnet  upon  it  from  which  de- 
pended streamers  of  red  and  yellow  and 
green— in  primary  shades  of  each. 

"  Her  mither  soops  (sweeps)  Deacon  Turn- 
beri-y's  shop,"  said  Meg  Kilpatrick.  as  a  suf- 
ficient explanation;  "an'  the  ribbons  are 
real  becomin',  Fm  sure  ! " 

Meg  was  not  more  charitable  than  her  sis- 
ter, but  the  exigencies  of  living  alone  to- 
gether for  sixty  years  compelled  her  to  take 
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the  opposite  side  of  every  question.    It  was 
her  sole  interest  in  life. 

There  were  two  schools  in  Cairn  Edward— 
the  Institution,  commonly  known  as  Cuth- 
bert's,  concerning  which  these  present  rec- 
ords are  writjien,  and  "  Snuffy  "  Tamson's. 
A  long  cross  street  and  a  little  hill  divided 
the  two.  There  were  always  some  broken 
windows  on  this  street,  many  loose  paving- 
stones,  and  upon  the  hillside  sods  were  torn 
from  tlie  roots  of  the  hedge  in  a  curiously 
mottled  manner. 

It  was  generally  recognized  by  Cuthbert's 
boys  that  the  Snufifyites  were  cowards.  This 
is  indeed  proved  to  demonstration  by  the 
fact  that  they  always  took  advantage  of  the 
boys  of  Cuthbert's  on  this  day  of  all  days  in 
the  year— when  they  were  all  in  their  best 
attire.  They  dared  them  to  single  combat 
with  contumelious  epithets  and  dirt  as  they 
passed  along  their  way. 

"  Wait  till  the  morn,"  was  all  that  the  In- 
stitution boys  could  find  to  reply.  This  was, 
howevei',  felt  to  be  distinctly  weak.  The 
youth  of  Cuthbert's  sighed  to  be  once  more 
'•  in  russet  raiment  clad  "—all  except  the 
girls,  among  Avhose  locks  the  ribbons  gaily 
twinkled. 

I'o  a  well-conditioned  and  healthy  boy 
there  is  nothing  more  dispiriting  than  good 
clothes  on  a  week  day.  He  loathes  the  very 
touch  of  them.  "When  he  cannot  help  put- 
-  ting  them  on  he  has  at  least  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  The  power  is  gone  out 
of  him,  his  natural  strength  is  abated.  His 
mother  with  Delilah  soap  and  sheep-shears 
has  shorn  him  of  his  pride. 

Now,  at  Cuthbert's  there  were  two  Sams, 
both  mighty  in  power — Sam  Gelston,  who 
had  just  "  got  on "  for  pupil  teacher,  and 
Sam  Galloway,  the  printer's  boy,  who  was  at 
once  Man  Friday  and  whipping  boy  to  Sam 
Gelston.  These  two  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  defile  their  Sunday  clothes  upon 
Examination  Day  with  easily  rubbed  off  dust 
in  order  to  encourage  the  idea  that  their 
finei-y  had  just  been  made  over  to  them  as 
every  day  wearing  suits. 

Their  success  was  not  remarkable.  They 
met  one  of  Snuffy  Tamson's  boys,  "  Skelly  " 
Brown,  so  called  because  he  suffered  from 
an  alarming  cast  in  one  eye. 

"  O  my  new  breeks!  "  cried  Skelly,  pointing 


at  the  two  Sams  in  an  obviously  insulting 
manner. 

The  moment  after  he  sat  aown  hastily  on 
the  cobblestones.  Something  had  suddenly 
met  his  eye.  It  was  Sam  Gelston's  fist, 
doubled  hard. 

"  That'll  learn  ye! "  said  Sam  and  passed 
on. 

But  Galloway  stopped  behind  to  take  exer- 
cise with  a  thick  leather  strap  upon  Skelly's 
prostrate  body.  He  happened  to  have  the 
strap  with  him.  This  teaches  us  that  the 
gifts  of  a  kind  providence  should  never  be 
wasted. 

Then  there  were  loud  outcries  which 
brought  Skelly's  mother  on  the  scene  with  a 
pot  stick.  Sam  Galloway's  time  down  the 
street  to  the  Institution  has  scarcely  ever 
been  beaten. 

Much  cheered  by  this  encounter  the  two 
Sams  turned  into  the  playground  and  began 
to  practice  jumping  in  their  elastic-sided 
boots,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they 
could  go  further  in  them  than  in  their  nat- 
ural hobnails. 

They  found  their  companions  equally  dis- 
couraged by  their  finery.  The  elder  boys 
were  anxious  to  get  outside  the  town,  during 
the  hours  when  the  "  weans  "  of  the  junior 
classes  were  being  examined.  They  watched 
each  other  with  lynx  eyes  to  see  if  they 
could  distinguish  any  symptoms  of  pride. 
Sam  Gelston  wore  his  coat  inside  out  as  the 
token  of  a  successful  career  in  piracy,  while 
Sam  Galloway  took  off  his  tie  and  put  his 
trousers  into  the  tops  of  his  boots  to  show 
that  there  was  no  pride  about  him. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  eleven,  just  be- 
fore the  class  in  MacCulloch's  Course  of 
Reading  went  in,  the  master's  son,  James 
Cuthbert.  was  put  under  the  pump  for  hav- 
ing a  flower  in  his  coat.  He  was  only  let  off 
with  a  caution  when  he  explained  that  his 
big  sister  had  pinned  it  in,  threatening  at  the 
same  time  to  box  his  ears  if  he  took  it  out. 
The  explanation  was  considered  eminently 
satisfactory.  Big  sisters  are  capable  of  any- 
thing. 

But  for  all  that  Sam  Gelston  was  proud 
ar!d  happy.  The  Widow  Culsalmond,  whose 
rose-covered  house  he  kept  sacred  as  to  its 
garden  from  bands  of  marauding  schoolboys, 
had  given  him  a  shilling  for  himself.  He  was 
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to  stuud  at  the  bead  of  the  first  class  for  the 
last  time  that  day.  It  hardly  detracted  from 
his  joy  that  from  this  day  forth  he  was  to 
be  a  pupil  teacher  at  ten  pounds  a  year,  or 
that  he  would  have  to  wear  his  Sunday 
clothes  every  day  and  black  his  boots  every 
morning.  For  two  years  he  had  been  able  to 
thrash  any  boy  in  the  school,  or  along  with 
Sam  Galloway  any  three  together— facts  as- 
certained by  frequent  experiment  Several 
boys  could  run  faster,  it  was  true;  but  they 
gained  nothing  by  this,  for  Sam  Galloway 
could  catch  them  and  then  they  received 
double  for  the  sin  of  presuming  to  run  away. 
Also  the  bell  rope  was  broken  again.  It 
always  did  this  the  night  before  the  exam- 
ination. Sam  Gelston  saw  to  this  himself. 
Ropes  cannot  last  forever,  and  when  they  do 
break  it  is  well  that  they  should  do  so  oppor- 
tunely. 

So  as  each  class  went  in  to  face  the  ordeal 
of  the  Presbytery,  Sam  mounted  the  various- 
ly graded  roofs,  beginning  on  the  master's 
henhouse,  till,  astride  on  the  belfry,  and 
watched  by  crowds  of  awe-struck  juniors 
and  envious  seniors,  he  swung  the  bell  with 
a  careless  jaunty  and  gallant  air.  After- 
ward he  walked  back  along  the  rigging  as 
steadily  as  John  Harrison  himself,  the  town 
slater,  in  his  best  days.  When  all  the  girls 
of  the  first  class  were  looking  up  at  him, 
Sam  Gelston  felt  that  life  was  distinctly 
worth  living. 

But  in  the  intervals  that  he  had  to  spend 
within  the  same  building  he  was  not  so 
sure.  Mothers  sat  around  in  the  pride  of 
their  position.  At  one  end  of  the  elevated 
benches  were  to  be  seen  the  airy  muslins 
and  lavender  bonnet  of  that  very  attractive 
young  woman,  the  Widow  Culsalmond.  It 
was  understood  that  even  the  Presbytery  did 
better  when  she  was  there.  Stephen  Turn- 
berry  sat  beside  her.  There  were  four  un- 
maried  ministers,  and  Saunders  Culsalmond 
had  left  a  good  deal  of  money.  You  never 
knew  what  ministers  might  not  do.  It  was 
well,  therefore,  for  the  Deacon  to  be  on  the 
spot.  At  this  moment  William  Harper  and 
the  new  apprentice  were  playing  leap  frog 
over  the  counters,  and  Stephen  Turnberry 
was  morally  certain  of  the  fact.  Yet  he  sat 
still. 
This  proves  the  sincerity    of    his    affec- 


tion.   It  was  a  pity  that  Clara  did  not  know 
it. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  school  the  Pres- 
bytery made  a  smiling  black-coated  half-cir- 
cle, warming  themselves  ia  the  brief  sun- 
shine of  their  own  importance. 

There  was  the  geographical  minister, 
Crookshanks  of  the  Shaws,  who  regularly 
lost  his  way  in  Ediijburgh  every  time  he 
tried  to  find  the  Assembly  Hall.  He  was 
rebuking  a  wretched  boy  for  manifesting 
ignorance  as  to  the  interior  of  Kamchatka. 

Crookshanks  next  tried  local  geography. 

"  Show  me  on  this  map,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a  county  chart,  "  how  I  could  come 
straight  here  from  Kirkpatrick." 

"  Ye  couldna  except  ye  flew,"  said  Sam 
Galloway;  "there's  sic  a  heap  of  corners  to 
turn  !  " 

Then  he  glanced  at  Mr.  Cuthbert,  who  had 
pulled  down  his  face  ominously  at  this  an- 
swer. Sam  Galloway  calculated  the  chances 
of  the  master's  forgetting  during  the  holi- 
days. They  were  about  even.  Six  weeks 
was  a  long  time,  but  then  Mr.  Cuthbert 
had  a  long  memory,  except  when  reminded 
that  he  had  promised  a  half  holiday. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  the  Presbytery  was 
so  proud  of  their  state  as  Sam  Gelston  on 
the  roof  of  the  school,  but  still  each  of  them 
had  his  innings  and  his  chance  of  distinction. 
Some  were  famous  examiners.  There  was 
Hill,  from  the  Glenkens,  who  liked  to  ex- 
amine the  junior  classes  in  spelling. 
"  Yacht "  was  his  poser.  Then  there  was 
Williamson,  the  poet  of  the  Presbytery  from 
Whunnyliggate.  His  forte  was  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  He  was  noted  for  having  writ- 
ten an  epic  on  the  Westminster  Confession, 
in  a  style  which  was  a  cross  between  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  and  the  minutes  of  a  very  dull 
Presbytery.  Nobody  had  ever  read  it,  but 
several  people  owned  to  having  kept  awake 
while  they  were  reading  the  notes,  which 
were  in  prose.  The  second  edition  was  to 
be  all  notes  together,  the  text  being  left  out. 

Several  of  Williamson's  friends  agreed  that 
this  edition  would  be  a  great  improvement 
on  the  first.  In  response  to  this  frenzied  de- 
mand, the  author  was  understood  to  be 
preparing  a  new  volume,  with  illustrations. 
But  the  world  waited  in  vain.  It  never 
came.    Williamson  was  so  well-beloved  by 
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bis  fellow  Presbyters  tbat  tbey  forgave  bim 
even  his  poetry.  This  shows  how  they  loved 
him. 

But  Sam  Gelston  specially  hated  the 
Reverend  George  Dunn,  the  local  minister, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  school  was 
supposed  to  be.  Mr.  Dunn  took  the  heavy 
end  of  the  questioning.  He  was  so  vari- 
ously gifted  with  inquiries  upon  all  subjects 
that  he  was  commonly  considered  to  be  a 
walking  dictionary.  It  was,  however,  sub- 
sequently discovered  that  he  got  up  the  sub- 
jects the  night  before. 

Still,  it  was  a  sublime  sight  to  see  Mr. 
Dunn,  standing  square  and  squat  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  impressive  semicircle  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, snuffbox  in  one  hand,  and  red  brown 
handkerchief  in  the  other,  ladling  snuff  into 
him,  and  questions  out  of  him,  so  fast  that 
•even  the  duxes  could  hardly  answer,  and 
the  legs  of  the  rank  and  file  failed  them  for 
fear.  It  was  his  own  favorite  expression  to 
«ay  that  he  was  a  "  square  man  in  a  round 
hole."  But  we  of  Cuthbert's  were  not  par- 
ticular what  hole  he  was  in,  if  only  it  were 
deep  enough.  We  would  not  have  quarreled 
about  the  shape.  We  wondered  where  all 
the  snuff  went  to  and  where  all  the  ques- 
tions came  from,  and  how  there  was  room 
for  both  in  so  small  a  body.  From  the  Rule 
of  Three  to  New  Zealand,  and  from  "  Thirty 
dajs  hath  September "  to  Mensuration  he 
seemed  invincible.  He  was  the  snuffy  Na- 
poleon of  interrogation. 

The  long  double  row  of  mothers  rustled 
and  whispered,  shaking  feathers  and  clash- 
ing black  beads  on  broidered  jackets,  di- 
vided between  indignation  and  admiration 
at  the  minister's  onslaughts. 

Clara  Culsalmond  and  Deacon  Turnberry 
sat  together  in  the  dark  corner,  but  there 
were  more  love  stories  in  and  about  the 
school  that  day  than  theirs. 

For  the  seniors  got  two  hours  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day. 

They  were  quite  grown  up,  being  of  the 
mature  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Im- 
mediately after  their  release  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  entire  upper  class  to  walk  in  com- 
pany up  the  "  Drap  "  road  to  the  house  of 
an  aged  lady  named  "  Peggy  Candy,"  who 
in  return  for  the  smallest  coins  of  the  realm 
.retailed  extremely  glutinous  and  unpleasant 


sticks  of  toffee.  But  to  them  it  was  as  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia.  It  was  considered  a  point 
of  honor  to  have  at  least  two  sticks  of  this 
delicacy  upon  Presbytery  day. 

The  girls  walked  ahead  with  arms  linked 
for  protection.  The  boys  followed  in  a  more 
irregular  band,  nipping  and  knocking  one 
another  about,  some  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  rear.  At  any  other  time  of  the  year  a 
boy  who  spoke  to  a  girl  was  thought  to 
have  demeaned  himself;  but  the  day  of  ex- 
amination stood  by  itself.  Having  arrived 
at  Peggy  Candy's  cottage,  and  bought  a 
stick  of  the  sweetly  clammy  stuff,  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  boy  to  present  it  like  a  gallant 
knight  to  the  lady  of  his  choice.  There  was 
a  very  particular  formula  which  was  always 
used. 

"  Hae  !  "  said  the  boy. 

"  I  denna  want  it  I  "  said  the  lass. 

"  Weel,  please  yersel',  tak'  it  or  leave  it." 

All  this  was  understood  to  be  the  merest 
formula  for  the  preservation  of  mutual  dig- 
nity. But  soon  the  transaction  was  com- 
plete. Then  the  pairs  wandered  back  aim- 
lessly, through  the  bosky  copses  of  Spring- 
field and  the  broomy  knowes  about  Dunjarg. 
Not  aimlessly,  sayeth  the  chronicle,  for  it 
was  well  undei'stood  that  as  the  price  and 
consummation  of  the  tryst,  a  chaste  kiss 
was  to  be  given  and  received.  Usually  it 
was  expended  all  tdo  harmlessly  upon  the 
point  of  Juliet's  nose  or  even  the  brim  of 
her  hat,  while  Romeo's  ear  rang  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  from  the  willing  impact  of  Ju- 
liet's hand.  But  yet  the  custom  was  an  an- 
cient and  honorable  one,  and  well  under- 
stood by  both  parties.  Then  the  boy  Ro- 
meo did  not  speak  to  Juliet  again  for  six 
months,  but  when  their  eyes  met  over  the 
tops  of  their  slates  the  memoi'y  of  that  kiss 
was  in  Romeo's  mind,  I  know.  Was  it  also 
in  Juliet's  ?  I  must  ask  her  one  of  these 
days. 

Next  day  Romeo  would  fight  a  pitched  bat- 
tle with  any  boy  who  mentioned  the  walk  to 
Peggy  Candy's.  There  was  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  Examination  Day  stood  by  it- 
self, and  that  whatever  took  place  that  day 
bet>:'een  the  sexes  was  "  without  prejudice," 
as  the  lawyers  say. 

Now  Sam  Gelston  could  not  go  to  Peggy 
Candy's,  because  he  had  to  ring  the  bell  on 
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the  roof  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  But  he 
did  not  mind,  because  Mary  Hastings  did 
not  want  to  go  to  Peggy's  either,  and  had 
stayed  in  the  girls'  playground  reading  a 
book.  She  preferred  it,  she  said,  when  Sam 
Gelston  asked  her  about  it.  She  did  not  like 
candy.  Mavy  was  a  girl  with  downcast,  pa- 
thetic eyes,  who  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  her 
shy  looks,  was  an  accomplished  heartbreaker 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  She  had  often  broken 
Sam  Gelston's  heart— indeed,  six  times  a 
week  on  an  average. 

But  if  Sam  Gelston  could  not  go  himself 
to  Peggy's  up  the  Drap  Road,  he  could  send 
a  representative.  Therefore  he  intrusted 
his  faithful  Achates,  Sam  Galloway,  with 
a  penny  to  buy  for  him  in  the  best  market, 
with  intent  that  JNIary  Hastings  should  not 
miss  her  toffee  by  sitting  where  she  could 
see  him  mount  the  roof  to  ring  the  bell.  At 
other  times  she  is  believed  to  have  studied 
the  book.  Once  when  all  the  girls  were  out 
of  the  playground,  Sam  Gelston,  who  had  to 
pass  through  the  girls'  playground  on  his 
way  to  the  belfry,  sat  down  beside  her  to 
see  if  she  were  diligent.  He  says  that  she 
read  diligently  all  the  time,  and  he  ought  to 
know. 

But  alas  !  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  faith- 
ful. Up  the  Drap  Road  Sam  Galloway  fell 
from  virtue.  He  basely  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion, and  gave  Sam  Gelston's  pennyworth 
of  toffee  to  Alison  Wood,  a  pretty  girl  with 
great  brow'n  eyes  and  a  pink  ribbon  round 
her  hair.  He  said  that  it  was  his  father's 
fault  for  not  giving  him  a  penny  that  morn- 
ing when  he  asked  for  it. 

Furthermore,  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
care  a  button  for  Sam  Gelston.  This  he  said 
when  he  was  still  about  two  miles  up  the 
Drap  Road,  and  in  the  exaltation  of  having 
arranged  matters  to  his  satisfaction  with 
the  brim  of  Alison  Wood's  hat.  But  as  he 
drew  nearer  the  town  his  imagination  be- 
gan to  work  handsomely,  and  he  promptly 
left  that  easily-consoled  young  lady  to  look 
for  another  swain.  He  went  and  sat  down 
over  the  hedge  to  try  to  think  of  some  face- 
able  story  that  he  might  tell  Sam  Gelston. 

He  might  conceivably  have  succeeded  had 
not  Sam  Gelston  swooped  down  upon  him 
before  he  was  ready— so  contrary  is  fate— 
and  finding  that  he  had  neither  penny  nor 


candy,  proceeded  without  the  least  curiosity 
as  to  explanation  to  take  it  out  of  him  witli 
his  own  leather  strap. 

Andrew  Clark,  a  humorous  youth  who 
lived  at  Clark's  Corner,  came  up  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets to  enjoy  the  scene.  Him  Sam  Gelston 
pursued,  the  strap  having  served  its  pur- 
pose, and  in  brief  space  relieved  him  of  all 
tlie  candy  in  his  possession.  Tnus  was  the 
wrong  made  right — as  Sam  Gelston,  who 
possessed  a  theological  mind,  pointed  out  to 
Andrew  Clark.  Sam  Galloway  had  the 
penny,  Sam  Gelston  the  sweets,  and  An- 
drew Clark  had  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self that  he  had  not  received  the  thrashing. 
So  it  was  all  for  the  best;  but  Andrew, 
while  dimly  remembering  that  he  had  heard 
something  like  this  in  church,  felt  that  there 
was  a  flaw  in  the  argument  somewhere. 

Then  Sam  Gelston  went  to  ring  the  bell 
again.  When  he  came  down  there  was  not 
a  soul  about  the  playgrounds.  From  within 
he  heard  the  hum  of  voices,  and  far  up  the 
Drap  Road  he  could  hear  the  seniors  call- 
ing. The  wily  youth  pretended  to  slip  on 
the  roof,  and  came  sliding  dowm  upon  the 
henhouse  with  great  clatter. 

"  Mary  !  "  he  called  faintly  (the  wretch). 

Mary  Hastings  came  running,  a  paleness 
on  her  pink  cheeks.  She  had  loved  him  three 
weeks— only  separated  from  one  another  by 
some  intervening  months. 

"  Oh,  my  foot  !  "  he  groaned;  "  help  me 
down,  Mary  ! " 

He  looked  at  her  pathetically,  and  she  ex- 
tended her  hand.  Putting  one  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  taking  her  extended  palm  in 
his  the  wretch  limped  feebly  down.  As  he 
did  so  he  glanced  round.  Not  a  soul.  So, 
as  if  accidentally,  he  kissed  her  fairly  on  the 
lips. 

"  Oh,  how  could  you  ?  "  said  Mary  Hast- 
ings, starting  back  aghast. 

"  Quite  easy  !  This  way  !  "  said  Sam,  the 
Bold  and  Bad. 

And  forthwith  showed  her  how. 

After  this  his  foot  rapidly  recovered.  A 
soothing  application  is  good  for  sprains,  es- 
pecially  if  frequently   repeated. 

Within  there  was  an  air  of  unrest,  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on.  The  classes  answered 
with  less  sharpness,  and  the  examiners  br 
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came  less  pointed  in  their  queries.  The 
Presbytery  itself  began  to  wax  weary.  The 
dinner  Presbyterial  began  to  present  itself 
in  tlie  cheerful  livery  of  hope  before  them. 
They  remembered  that  not  even  ministers 
are  exclusively  intellectual.  The  vague  "  felt 
want "  which  had  been  rendering  them  un- 
easy for  the  past  hour  became  assertive  and 
definite,  localizing  itself  somewhere  under 
their  watchchains. 

The  crowded  rows  of  proud  mothers  in 
rustling  silks  and  shining  beaded  bonnets 
would  have  sat  on  undauntedly  listening 
till  dark  to  their  darlings  declining  "  Hie, 
haec,  hoc."  But  the  Presbytery  felt  it  was 
time  for  knives  and  forks  to  be  clattering. 

A  great  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
the  examination  began  to  take  shape  in  each 
breast.  They  started  to  polish  their 
speeches  of  congratulation.  But  there  was 
one  more  final  test.  Sam  Gelston  had  to 
come  in  for  the  occasion,  after  he  and  Mary 
Hastings  had  finished  the  stick  of  candy  be- 
tween them  in  the  leafy  and  amicable  si- 
lence of  the  master's  garden. 

The  whole  school  came  together  to  be  ex- 
amined on  religious  knowledge.  It  was 
growing  dusk,  and  in  the  corner  furthest 
from  the  windows,  under  the  dusty  Map 
of  the  World  on  Mercator's  projection,  sat 
Stephen  Turnberry  and  the  pretty  Widow 
Culsalmond.  His  hand  lay  very  close  to 
Clara's,  but  on  his  own  knee.  He  felt  that 
no  bridge  on  earth  could  span  that  inch  of 
palpitating  space.  He  could  never  lay  his 
hand  on  the  best  black  No.  6  glove  that  once 
had  been  his  own,  and  which  inside  the 
wristband  bore  in  the  neatest  of  figures  his 
own  private  mark.  He  thought  of  this  as  he 
looked  down  at  it. 

As  we  have  said,  the  concluding  subject 
was  religious  knowledge.  All  the  Presbyters 
were  equally  at  home  here.  Even  those  who 
had  been  called  out  on  business  when  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classes  were  being  heard 
now  returned,  and  stood  manfully  in  the 
breach. 

"  What  are  the  duties  of  a  minister  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Dunn,  tapping  his  snuffbox. 

Twenty  hands  went  up.  It  was  not  al- 
lowed to  crack  fingers  on  that  day — a  cruel 
and  unnecessary  restriction. 

"  Well,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Dunn,  pausing 


with  the  pinch  of  snuff  suspended  between 
box  and  nose,  where  also  there  is  many  a 
slip. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  are  the  duties  of  a 
minister— like  me,  ye  ken  ? "  he  added,  to 
malce  things  plainer. 

Sam  Galloway  knew  the  answer  to  that. 
He  was  a  logician. 

"  To  do  naething,"  he  said,  "  only  preach 
an'  pray  an'  ask  questions  that  boys  canna 
answer." 

The  pinch  of  snuff  dropped. 

"  No,  no— not  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Dunn; 
then,  feeling  that  the  subject  had  better  be 
left  alone,  he  continued:  "  Now,  can  you 
tell  me  what  are  the  duties  of  an  elder  ?  " 

"  To  Stan'  at  the  kirk  door  an'  see  that  we 
put  in  oor  pennies  ! "  said  Alec  MacGuffog, 
who  had  suffered  from  unworthy  suspicion. 
He  considered  this  kind  of  spying  most  un- 
fair and  perfectly  uncalled  for.  He  and  Sam 
Galloway  could  never  understand  why  boys 
could  not  be  left  to  their  honor  even  when 
they  went  to  the  house  of  prayer.  The  same 
applies  to  missionary  boxes  and  thin-bladed 
knives. 

It  was  rapidly  growing  darker.  Mr.  Dunn 
toolc  breath  before  he  propounded  his  last 
question.  The  matrons  were  intent  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  particular  boys. 
Sam  Gelston,  erect,  with  his  arms  folded 
behind  him,  looked  across  at  Mary  Hastings 
and  struck  as  heroic  an  attitude  as  is  possi- 
ble in  that  position.  Every  one  had  for- 
gotten Deacon  Turnberry  and  the  fair  young 
widow  in  the  dark  of  the  left-hand  gallery. 
If  anything  Stephen's  hand  seemed  nearer 
the  No.  6  glove  than  before;  but  really  this 
might  be  a  mistake,  for  it  was  too  dark  to 
see. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Dunn,  with  the 
air  of  propounding  a  poser,  "  what  is  the 
duty  of  a  deacon  ?  " 

There  was  a  great  silence. 

Mr.  Cuthbert,  standing  in  his  desk  at  the 
side,  looked  a  little  anxious,  for  no  hand 
was  held  up.  At  Jast,  out  of  the  crowd  in 
the  first  class  rose  the  confident  hand  of  Sam 
Gelston,  the  hope  of  the  school.  He  even 
snapped  his  fingers  in  his  excitement  lest 
some  one  should  be  allowed  to  answer  be- 
fore him.  In  the  circumstances  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert overlooked  thi^f 
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"  Well,  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Dunn,  "  what 
do  you  think  was  the  duty  of  the  deacon 
in  the  early  Christian  Church  ?  " 

The  whole  assembly  hung  on  Sam  Gel- 
ston's  reply.  Even  Clara  Culsalmond  leaned 
forward  to  catch  the  answer. 

It  came  distinct  and  clear: 

"  Please,  sir,  to  look  after  the  widows  ! " 

Stephen's  hand  was  holding  the  No.  6 
glove  now,  and  the  pretty  widow  did  not 
seem  to  notice.  Perhaps  she  thought  the  ac- 
tion was  official  and  in  accordance  with 
Sam  Gelston's  answer.  It  was  raining 
when  they  went  out.  The  bairns  scampered 
wildly  homeward.  The  Presbytery  streamed 
as  eagerly  and  only  a  trifle  more  sedately 
in  the  direction  of  the  dinner  Presbyterial. 
Stephen  and  Clara  went  home  together. 
Can  two  such  sober  people  have  a  love-story 
all  to  themselves  ?  This  we  cannot  say,  but 
at  any  rate  the  No.  6  glove  with  the  private 
mark  inside  went  home  on  the  arm  of  its 
former  owner.    It  is,   indeed,   ridiculous  to 


walk  any  other  way  under  one  umbrella. 
When  they  came  under  the  porch  of  the 
widow's  house  they  found  that  the  roses 
and  honeysuckle  grew  very  close  around 
them.  So  they  stood  there  for  a  while,  si- 
lent. She  was  thirty  and  a  widow.  He  was 
forty  and  a  deacon.  Yet  tliey  felt  it  more 
difficult  to  find  words  than  Sam  Gelston 
had  done  when  he  talked  to  Mary  Hastings 
by  the  master's  henhouse.  Indeed,  it  was 
that  worthy  who  ultimately  found  their  way 
out  for  them. 

"  May  I  do  my  duty  to  one  widow,  Clara  ?  " 
said   Stephen. 

"  You  may  !  "  said  Clara,  who  liked  being 
taken  care  of. 

As  for  Sam  Gelston,  he  remained  to  roll 
up  the  maps,  and  to  smile  to  himself— I  can- 
not think  what  at.  He  did  not  speak  to 
Mary  Hastings  for  another  six  months.  But 
he  looked  at  her  a  great  many  times,  and 
mostly  she  was  loolcing  at  him. 

London,  England. 
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Of  all  works  not  claiming  divine  inspira- 
tion, the  book,  "  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads," 
written  by  a  man  proscribed  and  hated  both 
for  his  politics  and  his  religion,  has  proved 
the  greatest  blessing  to  humanity.  More 
than  any  other  it  has  prevented  unmerited 
sutfeviug,  misery  and  sorrow;  more  than  any 
otlier  it  has  ennobled  the  military  profession; 
more  than  any  other  it  has  promoted  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  diminished  the  horrors 
of  war. 

In  the  vast  debt  which  ail  nations  owe  to 
Grotius,  the  United  States  acknowledges  its 
part  gladly.  Perhaps  In  no  other  country 
lias  his  thought  penetrated  more  deeply  and 
intlueucod  more  strongly  the  great  mass  of 
tile  people.  It  was  the  remark  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  the  most  philosophic  among  all 
students  of  American  institutions,  that  one 
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of  the  most  striking  and  salutary  things  in 
American  life  is  the  widespread  study  of 
law.  De  Tocqueville  was  undoubtedly  right. 
In  all  parts  of  our  country  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions is  especially  studied  by  large  bodies  of 
young  men  in  colleges  and  universities;  stud- 
ied not  professionally  merely,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  men  eager  to  understand  the 
fundamental  principles  of  international 
rights  and  duties. 

The  works  of  our  compatriots  Wheaton, 
j'lent.  Field,  Woolsey,  Dana,  Lawrence  and 
others,  in  developing  more  and  more  the 
ideas  to  which  Grotius  first  gave  life  and 
strength,  show  that  our  country  has  not  cul- 
tivated in  vain  this  great  field  which  Grotius 
opened. 

As  to  the  bloom  and  fruitage  evolved  by 
these  writers  out  of  the  germ  ideas  of 
Grotius,  I  might  give  many  examples,  but  I 
will  mention  merely  three: 
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The  first  example  shall  be  the  act  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Amid  all  the  fury  of  civil 
wai'  he  reco.ttiiized  the  necessity  of  a  more 
humane  code  for  the  conduct  of  our  armies 
in  tlio  held;  and  he  intrusted  its  preparation 
to  Francis  Lieber,  honorably  known  to 
jurists  throughout  the  world,  and  at  that 
time  Grotius'  leading  American  disciple. 

My  second  example  shall  be  the  act  of  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  Grant.  When  called  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  his  great  opponent,  General 
Lee,  after  a  long  and  bitter  contest,  he  de- 
clined to  take  from  the  vanquished  General 
the  sword  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
bravely  worn;  imposed  no  terms  upon  the 
conquered  armies  save  that  they  should  re- 
turn to  their  homes;  allowed  no  reprisals;  but 
simply  said  "  Let  us  have  peace." 

My  third  example  shall  be  the  act  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
close  of  that  most  bitter  contest,  which  deso- 
lated thousands  of  homes  and  which  cost 
nearly  a  million  of  lives,  no  revenge  was 
taken  by  the  triumphant  Union  on  any  of  the 
separatist  statesmen  who  had  brought  on  the 
great  struggle  or  on  any  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  conducted  It;  and,  from  that  day  to  this, 
North  and  South,  once  every  year,  on  Decora- 
tion Day,  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  wear- 
ing the  blue  of  the  North  and  the  gray  of  the 
South  are  alike  strewn  with  floAvers.  Surely 
I  may  claim  for  my  countrymen  that,  what-  . 
■ever  other  shortcomings  and  faults  may  be 
imputed  to  them,  they  have  shown  them- 
selves influenced  by  those  feelings  of  mercy 
and  humanity  which  Grotius,  more  than  any 
other,  brought  into  the  modern  world. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  it  was 
mainly  unheeded  at  first.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike  failed  to  recognize  it—"  The 
light  shone  in  the  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehended  it  not."  By  Calvinists 
in  Holland  and  France,  and  by  Lutherans  in 
Germany  his  great  work  was  disregarded  if 
not  opposed;  and  at  Rome  it  was  placed  on 
the  Index  of  books  forbidden  to  be  read  by 
Christians. 

The  book,  as  you  know,  was  published 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War; 
and,  altho  the  great  Gustavus  is  said  to  have 
carried  it  with  him  always,  and  tho  he  at  all 
times  bore  its  principles  in  his  heart,  he  alone 
among  all  the  great  commanders  of  his  time 


stood  for  mercy.  All  the  cogent  arguments 
of  Grotius  could  not  prevent  the  fearful  de- 
struction of  Magdeburg,  nor  diminish,  so  far 
as  we  can  now  see,  any  of  the  atrocities  of 
that  fearful  period. 

Grotius  himself  may  well  have  been  dis- 
couraged; he  may  well  have  repeated  the 
words  attributed  to  the  great  Swedish  Chan- 
cellor, whose  Ambassador  he  afterward  be- 
came, "  Go  forth,  my  .son,  and  see  with  how 
little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed."  He 
may  well  have  despaired  as  he  reflected  that 
throughout  his  whole  life  he  had  never 
known  his  native  land  save  in  perpetual, 
heartrending  war;  nay,  he  may  well  have 
been  excused  for  thinking  that  all  his  work 
for  humanity  had  been  in  vain,  when  there 
came  to  his  deathbed  no  signs  of  any  ending 
of  the  terrible  war  of  thirty  years. 

For  not  until  three  years  after  he  was  laid 
in  this  tomb  did  the  I'lenipotentiaries  sign 
the  Treaty  of  Miinster.  All  this  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow  and  life-long  martyrdom 
invests  him,  in  the  minds  of  Americans,  as 
doubtless  in  your  minds,  with  an  atmosphere 
of  sympathy,  veneration  and  love. 

Yet  we  see  that  the  great  light  streaming 
from  his  heart  and  mind  continued  to  shine; 
that  it  developed  and  fructified  human 
thought;  that  it  warmed  into  life  new  and 
.glorious  growths  of  right  reason  as  to  inter- 
national relations;  and  we  recognize  the  fact 
that,  from  his  day  to  ours,  the  progress  of 
reason  in  theory,  and  of  mercy  in  practice 
has  been  constant,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  good  growth, 
so  far  as  theory  was  concerned,  was  some- 
times anarchic,  and  that  many  of  its  develop- 
ments were  very  different  from  any  that 
Grotius  intended  or  would  have  welcomed. 
For  if  Puffendorff  swerved  much  from  the 
teachings  of  his  great  master  in  one  direc- 
tion, othei's  swerved  even  more  in  other  di- 
rections;—and  all  created  systems  more  or 
less  antagonistic.  Yet  we  can  now  see  that 
all  these  contributed  to  a  most  beneficent 
result; — to  the  growth  of  a  practice  ever 
improving,  ever  deepening,  ever  widening, 
e\?r  diminishing  bad  faith  in  time  of  peace 
and  cruelty  in  time  of  war. 

I  am  also  aware  that  one  of  the  most  de- 
servedly eminent  historians  and  publicists  of 
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the  Netherlands,  during  our  own  time,  has 
censured  Grotius  as  the  main  source  of  the 
doctrine  which  founds  human  rights  upon  an 
early  social  compact,  and,  therefore,  as  one 
who  proposed  the  doctrines  which  have 
borne  fruit  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  and 
in  various  modern  revolutions. 

I  might  take  issue  with  this  statement;  or  I 
might  fall  back  upon  the  claim  that  Grotius' 
theory  has  proved  at  least  a  serviceable  pro- 
visional hypothesis;  but  this  is  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  go  fully  into  so  great  a 
question.  Yet  I  may  at  least  say  that  it 
would  ill  become  me,  as  a  representative  of 
the  United  States,  to  impute  to  Grotius,  as  a 
fault,  a  theory  out  of  which  sprang  the  ua- 
llonality  of  my  country;  a  doctrine  embodied 
in  that  Declaration  of  Independence  which  is 
this  day  read  to  thousands  on  thousands  of 
assemblies  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  also  not  unfrequently  urged  by  emi- 
nent European  writers  that  Grotius  dwelt 
too  little  on  what  International  Law  really 
was,  and  too  much  on  what,  in  his  opinion,  it 
ought  to  be.  This  is  but  another  form  of  an 
argument  against  him  already  stated.  But  is 
it  certain  after  all  that  Grotius  was  so  far 
wrong  in  this  as  some  excellent  jurists  have 
thought  him  ?  May  it  not  be  that,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  International  Law,  while 
mainly  basing  its  doctrines  upon  what  na- 
tions have  slowly  developed  in  practice,  may 
also  draw  inspiration,  more  and  more,  from 
"  That  Power  in  the  Universe  not  ourselves,, 
which   works   for   Righteousness  ? " 

An  American,  recalling  that  greatest  of  all 
arbitrations  ever  known,  the  Geneva  Arbitra- 
tion of  1S72,  naturally  attributes  force  to  the 
reasoning  of  Grotius.  The  heavy  damages 
which  the  United  States  asked  at  that  time 
and  which  Great  Britain  honorably  paid, 
were  justified  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  not  on 
the  practice  of  nations  then  existing,  but 
upon  what  it  was  claimed  oti(/ht  to  he  the 
practice;  not  upon  the  positive  law,  but  upon 
natural  justice;  and  that  decision  forms  one 
of  the  happiest  landmarks  in  modern  times: 
it  ended  all  quarrel  between  the  two  nations 
eoucerued  and  bound  them  together  more 
firmly  than  ever. 

If    the    dead,    as    we    fondly    hope,     live 


beyond  the  grave;  if,  undisturbed  by  earthly 
distractions,  they  are  all  the  more  observant 
of  human  affairs;  if, freed  from  earthly  tram- 
uiels,  their  view  of  life  in  our  lower  world  is 
illumined  by  that  infinite  light  which  streams 
from  the  Source  of  all  that  is  true  and  beau- 
tiful and  good,  may  we  not  piously  believe 
that  the  mighty  and  beneficent  shade  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  recognized  with  joy  the  birth- 
hour  of  Grotius  as  that  of  a  compatriot  w'ho 
was  to  give  the  Netherlands  a  lasting  glory V 
May  not  that  great  and  glorious  spirit  have 
also  looked  lovingly  upon  Grotius,  as  a  boy, 
lingering  on  this  spot  where  we  now  stand, 
and  recognized  him  as  one  whose  work  was 
to  go  on  adding  in  every  age  new  glory  to  the 
nation  wliich  the  mighty  Prince  of  the  House 
of  Orange  had,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
founded  and  saved?  May  not,  indeed,  that 
great  mind  have  foreseen,  in  that  divine 
light,  another  glory  not  then  known  to  mortal 
ken  ?  Who  shall  say  that  in  the  effluence  of 
divine  knowledge  he  may  not  have  beheld 
Grotius,  in  his  full  manhood,  penning  the 
pregnant  words  of  the  Dc  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads, 
and  that  he  may  not  have  foreseen — as 
largely  residting  from  it — what  we  behold  to- 
da.v,  as  an  lionor  to  the  august  monarch  who 
convoked  it,  to  the  Netherlands  who  have 
given  it  splendid  hospitality,  and  to  all  mod- 
ern States,  iKH'e  represented;  the  first  Con- 
ference of  the  entire  world  ever  held;  and 
that  Conference  assembled  to  increase  the 
securities  for  peace  and  to  diminish  the  hor- 
rors of  war  ? 

For,  my  lionored  colleagues  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  germ  of  this  work  in  which 
we  are  all  so  earnestly  engaged  lies  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence  of  Grotius'  great  book.  Others 
indeed  had  proposed  plans  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  differences  between  nations, 
and  the  world  remembers  tliem  with  honor; 
to  all  of  them,  from  Henry  IV  and  Kant  and 
St.  Pierre  and  Pi'nn  and  Bentham  down  to 
file  hnmblest  writer  in  favor  of  peace,  we 
may  well  feel  grateful;  but  the  germ  of  arbi- 
tration was  planted  in  modern  thought  when 
Grotius,  urging  arbitration  and  mediation  as 
preventing  war.  wrote  these  solemn  words  in 
the  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacts:  "  Ma.rinte  aittein 
ehristtaiii  reges  et  eivitates  tcni'iitiir  haiie  inire 
riam  ad  anna  vltanda.'' 

Fi'om  this  tomb  of  Grotius  1  seem  to  hear  a 
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voice  which  says  to  us  as  the  delegates  of  tlie 
Nalious:    '•  Go  on  with  your  mighty  work; 
avoid,  as  you  would  avoid  the  germs  of  pesti- 
lence, those  exhalations  of  international  ha- 
tred which  talce  shape  in  monstrous  fallacies 
and  morljld  tictions  regarding  alleged  antago- 
nistic interests.    Guard  well  the  treasures  of 
civilization   with   which   each   of  you   is   in- 
trusted; but  bear  in  mind  that  you  hold  a 
mandate  from  humanity.    C5o  on  with  your 
work.      Pseudo-philosophers    will    prophesy 
malignantly    against    you;     pessimists    will 
laugh  you  to  scorn;  cynics  will  sneer  at  you; 
zealots  will  abuse  you  for  what  you  have  not 
done;  sublimely  unpractical  thinkers  will  re- 
vile you  for  what  you  liai^c  done;  ephemeral 
critics  will  ridicule  you  as  dupes;  enthusiasts, 
blind  to  the  ditliculties  in  vour  path  and  to 
everything  outside  their  little  circumscribed 
fields,  will  denounce  you  as  traitors  to  hu- 
manity.     Heed  them  not;  go  on  with  your 
work.    Heed   not  the  clamor  of  zealots,   or 
cynics,  or  pessimists,  or  pseudo-philosophers, 
or  enthusiasts,  or  fault-finders.    Go  on  with 
the  work  of  strengthening  peace  and  human- 
izing war;  give  greater  scope  and  strength  to 
provisions  which  will  make  war  less  cruel; 
perfect  those  laws  of  war  which  diminish  the 
unmeiited    sufferings    of     i)opulations,    and 
above  all  give  to  the  world  at  least  a  begin- 


ning of  an   effective   practicable   scheme   of 
arbitration." 

These  are  the  words  which  an  American 
seems  to  hear  issuing  from  this  shrine  to- 
day; and  I  seem  also  to  hear  from  it  a  proph- 
ecy. T  seem  to  hear  Grotius  saying  to  us: 
"  Fear  neither  opposition  nor  detraction.  As 
my  own  book,  which  grew  out  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Wars  of  Seventy  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  contained  the  germ  from  which  your 
great  Conference  has  grown,  so  your  work, 
which  is  demanded  by  a  world  bent  almost 
to  breaking  under  the  weight  of  ever  increas- 
ing armaments,  shall  be  a  germ  from  which 
future  conferences  shall  evolve  plans  ever 
fuller,  better  and  nobler."  And  I  also  seem 
to  hear  a  message  from  him  to  the  jurists  of 
the  great  universities  who  honor  us  with 
their  presence  to-day,  including  especially 
that  renowned  University  of  Leyden  which 
gave  to  Grotius  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
law;  and  that  eminent  University  of  Kiinigs- 
l>erg,  which  gave  him  his  most  philosophical 
disciple,  to  all  of  these  I  seem  to  hear  him 
say:  "  Go  on  in  your  labor  to  search  out  the 
facts  and  to  develop  the  principles  which 
shall  enable  future  conferences  to  build  more 
and  more  broadly,  more  and  more  loftily  for' 
peace." 

The  Hague,  Holland 
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The  White  Way. 

By  Rosamond  Marriott  Watson. 


The  white  way  winds  across  the  hill. 
The  long  hill-road,  too  high  to  climb, 

White  with  the  dust  in  summer  still. 
And  white  with  snow  in  winter-time. 


The  great  cloud-shadows  gleam  and  go. 
And  sunset  sweeps  with  golden  wings 

Those  airy  parapets  where  grow 
The  sainted  stars,  like  living  things. 


■J"©  no  rich  house  it  leads,  nor  yet 
To  farm  or  fold  or  any  town, 

lint  gi'assy  banks  its  bounds  beset 
And  wandering  lights  flit  up  and  down. 


My  steps  have  never  sought  the  bourne, 
That  lofty  limit  cold  and  white. 

Yet  I  may  hear  some  misty  morn, 
A  clear  voice  calling  from  tlie  hight. 


Then,  when  the  lost  word  comes  to  mindj 

And  the  dim  path  lies  plain  to  me. 
Full  well  I  know  what  i  shall  find 
Between  the  daybreak  and  the  wind— 
A  green  grave  and  a  Calvary. 

Chiswick  E.,  England. 


The  One  Who   Intervened. 


By  Elizabeth  G.   Jordan. 


It  was  rumored  in  the  offices  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Trumpet  that  Gordon,  the  city 
editor,  had  "  a  grief." 

The  exact  nature  of  this  heart  soreness 
was  a  mystery.  Many  conjectures  con- 
cerning it,  offered  by  the  members  of  the 
staff,  were  successively  declined  after  the 
thoughtful  consideration  the  subject  mer- 
ited. The  most  plausible  theories  were  ad- 
vanced by  two  of  the  men  whose  opinions 
usually  carried  much  weight.  One  of  these 
was  by  Northrup,  the  "  star  reporter,"  who 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  city  editor  had 
a  love  affair.  The  other  was  by  Morton,  the 
sporting  editor,  who  asserted  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Gordon's  evident  gloom  was  caused 
by  a  debt^a  lar^e  one. 

Morton's  diagnosis  of  the  case  would 
have  been  very  valuable  if  he  himself  had 
not  been  haunted  by  a  bill  collector  whose 
patient  stand  at  the  front  entrance  of  the 
Trumpet  building  had  constrained  the  news- 
paper man  to  the  use  of  the  side  door.  Re- 
calling this,  his  associates  adjudged  him 
unable  to  bring  to  the  solution  of  the  office 
problem  the  unclouded  mind  its  impor- 
tance deserved.  They  therefwe  received  his 
surmise  with  a  certain  coldness.  They  felt, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Northrup's  sugges- 
tion was  less  telling  than  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  been 
proudly  exhibiting  to  his  friends  the  photo- 
graph of  a  young  person  in  white. 

It  was  hinted  that  perhaps  Miss  Wetmore 
luiew  something  of  the  cause  of  the  city  edi- 
tor's carking  care.  Almost  every  man  on 
the  Evening  Trumpet  had  confided  his  woes 
to  her.  Why  not  Gordon  ?  True,  he  was 
not  communicative  at  tlie  best,  but  man's 
tendency  to  talk  of  his  troubles  to  a  sympa- 
thetic woman  had,  of  course,  some  place  in 
liim.  Every  one  knew  that  he  admired  and 
respected  his  leading  woman  reporter.  What 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  of- 
fered at  least  a  half-confidence,  if  only  in 
the  form  of  an  apology  for  the  curtness  and 


grumpiness    he   had    shown   of   late   to   the 
members  of  his  staff  ? 

If  he  had.  Miss  Wetmore  had  not  be- 
trayed his  trust.  She  was  conscious  of  the 
quiet  discussion  which  went  on  around  her 
each  day  after  the  first  edition  of  the  news- 
paper had  gone  to  press,  but  she  took  no 
part  in  it  except  to  remark  on  one  occasion 
tliat  Mr.  Gordon's  private  affairs  were  of 
no  interest  to  her,  and  that  such  free  com- 
ment on  them  in  the  office  was  in  singularly 
bad  taste.  Her  associates  looked  ill-used 
for-  half  an  hour  afterward,  but  the  criti- 
cism did  not  prevent  them  from  watching 
the  city  editor  closely  every  time  he  ap- 
proached her  desk  or  sent  for  her  to  come 
to  his.  Nevertheless,  they  were  temporarily 
off  guard  during  one  of  these  visits  on  a  cer- 
tain Friday,  and  with  what  they  would 
have  called  the  irony  of  fate  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Gordon  for  the  first  time 
touched  upon  personal  matters  to  the  news-^ 
paper  woman. 

He  was  looking  pale  and  haggard,  and 
the  girl  noticed  this  with  a  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy. She  liked  Mr.  Gordon.  He  had  been 
very  considerate  in  his  treatment  of  her,  and 
she  remembered  her  experience  with  other 
city  editors  vividly  enough  to  appreciate 
Iiis  almost  invariable  curtesy.  Something 
of  her  feeling  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  glanced 
down  at  the  tired-faced  young  man  who  was 
bunched  forward  over  his  desk  with  depres- 
sion in  every  line  of  his  relaxed  figure.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  sympathetic  expression 
which  wrung  from  Gordon  the  unexpected 
speech  that  left  his  lips. 

"  I'm  in  great  trouble.  Miss  Wetmore,"  he 
broke  out,  so  suddenly  that  the  reporter 
started.  The  remark  was  too  unlike  his 
usual  cool  reticence  for  her  not  to  look  at 
him  in  surprise,  and  then  cast  an  apprehen- 
sive glance  around.  There  was  a  temporary 
lull  over  the  city  room.  The  first  edition  of 
the  Evening  Trumpet  was  on  the  presses,  and 
the  young  men  of  the  staff  had  turned  from 
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copy  writing  aud  reading  to  spirited  dis- 
cussion of  the  points  of  a  certain  pup.  Tlie 
pup  was  present  with  his  owner,  a  vividly- 
attired  Bowery  youtli,  who  bore  a  striliing 
resemblance  to  his  pet  in  face  aud  figure. 
The  city  editor's  eyes  followed  the  direction 
of  the  woman's,  and  restecl  with  quick  ap- 
preciation  on    the   interested   group. 

"  They're  all  right,"  he  said,  "  and  we  can 
talk.  I  have  no  right  to  bore  you  with  my 
affairs,"  he  went  on,  apologetically.  "  I 
woudn't  do  it  if  it  were  not  that  I  believe 
you  can  help  me— and  I'm  afraid  nobody 
else  can." 

"  Then  please  tell  mo  all  about  it,"  she  re- 
plied, with  quiet  earnestness.  "  It  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  me,"  she  added,  "  to  do  any- 
thing I  can.    I  hope  you  feel  that." 

"  If  I  did  not,  I  should  not  come  to  you," 
he  told  her.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
closely  studying  her  expression  as  he  went 
on. 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
It  won't  take  long,  and  the  boys  will  think 
I'm  giving  you  an  assignment.  You  might 
make  it  look  like  that  by  taking  a  few  notes. 
Here's  the  situation.  There's  a  woman  in  it, 
of  course.  I've  been  devoted  to  her  for  three 
years.  Her  people  object  to  me.  I  can't  tell 
you  why— it's  too  long  a  story,  and  that 
doesn't  matter.  Lately  they  have  boycotted 
me,  so  to  speak.  I  haven't  been  allowed  to 
enter  their  house.  She  and  I  have  managed 
to  meet  once  or  twice  at  the  home  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  and  to  get  a  few  letters  to  each 
other,  but  they  discovered  that.  The  result 
of  it  all  is  that  they're  sending  her  to  Eu- 
rope. They  have  engaged  her  i^:)assage  on 
the  '  Champagne,'  and  she  sails  to-morrow 
morning,  nobly  guarded  by  the  entire  fam- 
ily. They've  surrounded  her  with  a  luiman 
wall  of  big  brothers,  maiden  aunts  and  all 
that.  I've  attacked  it  from  various  points 
and  it's  surprisingly  strong.  I  can't  reach 
her,  I  can't  even  get  a  letter  to  her.  Of 
course,  if  they  take  her  off  before  I  can 
communicate  with  her  it  will  end  e  .'erything. 
She'll  think  I'm  indifferent,  or  they'll  tell 
her  some  yarn— heaven  knows  what.  They 
intend  to  keep  her  abroad  two  years.  No 
doubt  they'll  spend  that  time  poisoning  her 
mind  against  me,"  ended  Gordon,  pausing 
to  reflect  bitterly  upon  this  gloomy  prospect. 


Miss  Wetmore  made  a  few  notes  on  the 
pad  before  her.  Morton  was  sauntering 
past  the  desk. 

"  Last  night  an  inspiration  came  to  me," 
continued  the  city  editor,  more  slowly.  He 
had  drooped  forward  again  and  was  nerv- 
ously fingering  the  papers  on  his  desk.  "  It's 
a  fine  one,  but  the  practical  application  of 
it  depends  on  you.  I  have  managed  to  get 
a  few  words  to  hor  this  morning,  asking  her 
to  receive  '  Miss  Smith '  to-day.  She  will 
understand.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
be  '  Miss  Smith '  for  this  occasion  only.  Call 
on  her,  send  up  your  name,  talk  about  your 
plan  to  get  up  a  series  of  parlor  readings 
for  the  Hottentots,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  the  moment  you're  alone  with  her 
give  her  this  letter  from  me."  He  extracted 
a  bulky  envelope  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke 
and  laid  it  on  her  desk.  It  bore  no  name  or 
address. 

."  I— I— really  I  don't  want  to  seem  to  hes- 
itate for  a  moment— and  yet —  "  stammered 
the  girl,  doubtfully.  A  dozen  questions 
were  rising  in  her  mind.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  should  have  the  answer  to  one  or 
two  of  them  at  least  before  considering  the 
matter  further.  Gordon  looked  at  her,  and 
his  eyes  fell  rather  consciously  before  the 
glance  in  hers.  Then  he  raised  them  again 
suddenly. 

"  She  is  utterly  wretched,"  he  urged.  "  If 
I  can  get  her  away  from  them  she'll  be 
happy  for  the  first  time  in  years.  You  don't 
know  the  conditions  and  I  can't  explain 
them.  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  understand 
them  if  I  did.  Women  don't  reason  as  men 
do  about— well,  about  these  things.  All 
that  I  can  say  is  that  I  love  her  devotedly, 
and  I  know  she  cares  for  me,  altho  she  has 
not  yet  admitted  it  in  so  many  words.  She 
is  miserable,  and  my  greatest  wish  is  to 
make  her  happy." 

His  voice  grew  slightly  husky  as  he  spoke. 
There  was  no  questioning  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  feeling. 

"  There  is  no  sense  in  giving  you  a  half- 
confidence,"  he  went  on.  "  I  tell  you  frank- 
ly that  I  am  asking  her  to  be  taken  sud- 
denly ill  and  miss  that  steamer  to-morrow. 
That  will  give  me  a  few  days  more  time,  in 
which  I  may  be  able  to  carry  out  another 
plan  I  have  in  mind.    Everything  is  put  be- 
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fore  her  here,"  touching  the  letter  on  the 
desk  as  he  spoke.  "  Where's  the  woman  in 
you  if  you  don't  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
romance  of  a  confidence  like  this; "  he 
added,  more  lightly.  She  was  evidently 
yielding,  and  his  spirits  rose  as  he  observed 
this.  He  broke  out  in  one  of  his  unusual  but 
infectious  laughs. 

"  Come  now,"  he  said,  coaxingly.  "  You're 
going  to  help  us  !  " 

Miss  Wetmore  closed  her  note  book,  and 
put  the  letter  he  had  given  her  into  her 
pocket. 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  she  said.  "  Where  am 
1  to  go,  and  wliat  is  the  lady's  name  ?  " 

He  gave  the  street  and  number  promptly 
enough,  but  there  was  a  perceptible  hes- 
itancy iu  his  manner,  as  he  added:  "The 
name  is  Gresham.  I  tlianlj  you  more  than 
I  can  say.  Miss  Wetmore,"  he  went  on  has- 
tily, as  he  saw  that  she  was  about  to  speak. 
"  I  rely  absolutely  on  your  help  and  your 
discretion.  I  shall  always  hold  myself  ready 
to  do  anything  I  can  for  you  in  return." 

The  office  boy  came  to  him  with  the  mes- 
sage that  he  was  wanted  in  the  business 
office  and  he  rose  quickly.  "  You're  going  at 
or.co,  aren't  you  ?  "  he  asked.  And  as  the 
girl  nodded  he  left  the  room  with  a  brighter 
look  on  his  face  than  he  had  worn  for  many 
weeks. 

jNfiss  Wetmore  buttoned  her  coat  thought- 
fully. She  would  not  liave  been  a  true 
woman  had  she  not  felt  deeply  interested  in 
tlie  visit  before  her,  but  there  were  certain 
phases  of  her  mission  which  did  not  appeal 
.to   her   so   convincingly. 

"'  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  it  all,"  she 
mused,  as  she  walked  toward  the  elevated 
station  at  Park  Place.  "  Probably  they're 
both  wretched,  but  there  may  be  something 
to  say  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  too. 
I  ouglit  to  hear  from  one  of  the  maiden 
nuuts.  No  doubt  she'd  be  eloquent  on  the 
subject,"  added  the  newspaper  woman, 
smiling  at  the  vision  this  thought  called  up. 
"  At  all  events,"  she  reflected,  as  she  entered 
the  train,  "  Mr.  Gordon  lias  been  very  kind 
to  me,  and  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  about 
this  matter.  I've  promised  to  help  him,  and 
I  shall  do  all  I  can." 

She  repeated  to  herself  this  resolution  as 
She  sent  her  card  to  Miss  Gresham  by  the 


maid  who  answered  the  bell.  She  was  ush 
ered  into  the  library,  and  while  she  awaited 
the  maid's  return  she  found  herself  uncon- 
sciously studying  the  books  and  pictures 
around  her  as  possible  indications  of  the 
taste  of  their  owner.  A  bright  fire  in  the 
open  grate  invited  her  to  a  leather-covered 
chair  drawn  closely  up  to  tlie  blaze.  As  she 
sank  into  its  open  arms  she  noticed  that  the 
perfume  of  roses  filled  the  room,  and  that  a 
vase  on  the  table  held  great  masses  of  the 
beautiful  flowers.  Low  bookcases  lined  the 
walls,  and  above  them  hung  a  number  of 
excellent  water  colors  and  etchings.  On  the 
large  library  table  were  scattered  magazines 
and  periodicals  illustrating  the  current  lit- 
erature of  Europe  and  America. 

A  book,  with  a  paper  knife  thrust  be- 
tween its  uncut  leaves,  lay  open  on  the  rug 
as  if  the  reader  had  dropped  it  hastily  in 
response  to  some  sudden  summons.  Miss 
Wetmore  picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  the 
title.  It  was  a  new  edition  of  Herrick's 
love  songs  and  several  of  the  sweetest  were 
marked  by  a  swift  pencil  stroke.  On  the 
fly  leaf,  also  in  pencil,  wag  the  name  "  Alice 
Gresham."  The  writing  was  Herbert  Gor- 
don's. Miss  Wetmore  had  seen  it  too  often 
on  assignment  slips  and  curt  office  messages 
not  to  recognize  immediately  the  charac- 
teristic sweep  of  the  letters.  She  smiled  as 
she  laid  the  little  volume  on  the  table,  for 
the  few  pencil  marks  had  brought  the  city 
editor's  love  affair  before  her  almost  as 
vividly  as  his  own  hurried  words  had  done. 
She  remembered  that  she  was  in  the  home 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  that  she  was 
there  with  tlie  avowed  purpose  of  helping 
them  both.  Judging  by  these  surroundings. 
Miss  Gresham  was  a  woman  of  wealth  and 
culture.  The  city  editor  had  only  his  good 
name,  his  brains  and  his  salary,  the  latter 
a  liberal  one  but  not  sufficiently  elastic  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  establishment  like 
this.  Doubtless  that  was  whj-  the  stern 
parent  objected.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
young  people  were  justified  in  questioning 
parental  authority.  ^liss  Wetmore  had  not 
felt  so  sure  of  that  when  she  entered,  and 
her  spirits  rose  as  this  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem presented  itself  to  her  as  feasible.  Her 
reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  maid  who  had  admitted  her. 
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"  Madame  asks  if  it  will  iueonveuieuce 
mademoiselle  to  wait  ten  or  fifteeu  minutes," 
she  said.  "  She  wishes  to  see  mademoiselle, 
but  several  of  her  friexids  are  with  her  to 
say  good-by.  She  leaves  for  Europe  to-mor- 
row. Wh.eu  they  have  departed  she  will  ask 
mademoiselle  to  be  so  good  as  to  come  to 
her  upstairs." 

"  Please  say  I  will  await  her  conveuience 
—but  it  is  Miss  Gresham,  not  Mrs.  Gresham, 
I  wish  to  see,"  corrected  the  newspaper 
woman. 

The  maid  looked  surprised. 

"  There  is  but  one,"  she  replied,  quietly. 
"  Mj  meestress  is  Madame  Gresham;  there 
is  no  Mees  Gresham  in  the  family.  It  is 
madame  who  has  been  expecting  Mademoi- 
selle Smeeth  all  day.  She  told  me  to  see  that 
she  was  informed  the  moment  Mademoi- 
selle Smeeth  came." 

The  B^rench  woman  had  spoken  slowly  and 
meaningly.  Miss  Wetmore  glanced  up  and 
met  her  eye.  The  expression  in  it  could 
have  but  one  significance.  The  woman  evi- 
dently knew  the  reason  of  her  visit.  It  had 
been  through  her,  probably,  tliat  Gordon's 
words  of  warning  liad  penetrated  the  care- 
fully guarded  houseliold.  The  whole  situa- 
tion unrolled  itself  before  the  reporter  and 
her  enlightenment  was  not  pleasant. 

"  I  will  wait  for  Mrs.  Gresham,"  she  said, 
quietly.  The  maid  immediately  left  the 
room  with  a  soft  "  Merci,  mademoiselle," 
and  there  was  a  little  time  before  her  in 
which  to  readjust  herself  to  the  situation. 
She  was  trying  to  do  this  and  to  call  her 
chaotic  thoughts  to  order  when  she  heard  a 
gurgle  of  childish  laughter,  which  floated  to 
the  library  from  some  upper  region  of  the 
house.  It  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
small  thumps,  like  the  dragging  of  an  ob- 
ject down  the  stairs,  and  by  various  infan- 
tile ejaculations,  vague  at  first  but  growing 
in  distinctness.  Then  there  was  the  rattle 
of  little  wheels,  the  clink  of  toy  harness,  and 
in  another  moment  a  small  boy  aljout  five 
years  old  walked  composedly  into  'he  room, 
di-awing  after  him  a  wagon  to  which  two 
exceedingly  spirited  wooden  horses  were  at- 
tached. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  suit  with 
a  wide  white  lace  collar.  He  wore  also  an 
air    of    the    most    ingratiating    friendlines-s. 


His  sliort  curls  stood  on  end,  as  if  through 
lively  interest  in  the  occasion,  and  every 
tooth  in  his  liead  shone  as  he  wallced  to- 
ward the  caller,  with  one  dimpled  hand  ex- 
tended and  the  otlier  guiding  the  mettlesome 
animals  behind  him. 

"  How  do  you  do  !  "  he  asked,  with  blithe 
hospitality.  "  Celeste  said  somebody  was 
here  to  see  mama,  so  I  fought  I'd  tum 
down.  Mama  doesn't  know  I  tum,"  he 
added,  more  slowly  and  with  a  slightly  ap- 
prehensive glance  toward  the  door. 

Miss  A\'etmore  laughed,  and  gave  him  an 
appreciative  hug,  which  seemed  to  surprise 
as  well  as  reassure  him. 

"  But  I'm  afraid  you  ought  not  to  be  here," 
she    added,    dutifully,    "  if    mama    doesn't 

IvUOW." 

The  infant  responded  to  these  advances  by 
getting  into  her  lap  with  a  confiding  smile. 

"  She  won't  tare,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
"  She  let's  me  tum,  sometimes.  She  tells 
me  to  'muse  tallers.  Shall  I  'muse  you  ?  " 
lie  added,  politely.  He  had  rested  his  head 
;i gainst  her  shoulder,  and  as  she  looked  down 
at  him  she  saw  the  creases  in  his  fat,  little 
neck  under  the  lace  collar,  and  the  big  dim- 
l)les  in  the  hand  that  rested  on  her  lap.  His 
eyes  were  brown  an  unusually  vivid  brown, 
strangely  like  a  certain  pair  of  eyes  she 
loved  and  had  not  seen  for  yeax's.  An  un- 
usual tenderness  I'ose  in  the  heart  of  the 
malter-of-fact  reporter,  whose  profession 
had  long  since  checked  any  excess  of  senti- 
ment in  her  nature.  She  kissed  the  boy  soft- 
]y,  aud  rested  her  cheek  against  the  velvet 
one  so  near  it. 

"  You  should  be  out  in  the  park,"  she 
said.  "  looking  for  the  first  spring  flowers. 
The  dandelions  are  beginning  to  come  up 
now,  and  little  boys  with  sliarp  eyes  are 
finding  tht^m." 

He  laughed,  looking  up  at  her  with  eyes 
that  sparkled  with  the  delight  of  this  new 
friendship. 

"  I  do,  sometimes,"  he  added.  "  To-day  I 
toudn't.  We  are  doin'  to  Europe.  We're 
doin'  to-mowwow.  Everybody  is  putting 
fings  in  trunks  and  boxes." 

*  Why,  that  will  be  very  nice,"  his  new  ac- 
quaintance said.  "  Perhaps  you'll  find 
other  little  boys  to  play  with  on  the  steamer. 
Have  you  any  brothers  and  sistei'S  ?  " 
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"  No,"  her  youthful  host  replied  slowly. 
"  There's  only  papa  and  mama,  and  me 
and  Uncle  Herbert  Gordon.  Mama's  nice, 
but  she  cwies  all  the  time,  and  Uncle  Her- 
bert's vewy  nice.  He's  nicer  than  papa. 
Uncle  Herbert  works  on  a  newspaper.  He 
isn't  my  weallj^  twuly  uncle,  but  he  said  I 
could  tall  him  uncle.  1  work  on  his  news- 
paper, too.  I  wite  tings,  and  he  bwings  me 
money  in  a  little  wen — wenvelwope." 

He  stopped  for  breath  after  this  stuggle 
with  the  last  word,  and  Miss  Wetmore 
seized  the  opportunity  to  turn  his  infant 
mind  to  other  topics.  These  glimpses  into 
the  Gresham  menage,  while  exceedingly  in- 
teresting under  the  circumstances,  were  cer- 
tainly not  wholly  justified.  She  fixed  ad- 
miring eyes  on  the  horses,  temporarily  for- 
gotten on  the  floor. 

"  Those  are  very  nice  horses,"  she  com- 
mented.    "  Do  they  ever  run  away  ?  " 

"  Uncle  Herbert  gived  'em  to  me,"  was 
the  prompt  response.  "  He  gived  me  lots 
of  fings— a  wocking-horse  an'  soldiers  an' 
dwums  an'  a  'team  car  that  goes  when  you 
wind  it  up.  I  haven't  seen  him  for  a  gweat 
many  days.  He  doesn't  turn  here  any  more. 
1  asked  papa  why,  and  he  went  wight  out 
and  mama  cwied,"  continued  this  cheru- 
bic-faced enfant  terrible,  the  words  pouring 
from  his  innocent  lips  like  the  rush  of  a 
small  Niagara. 

Miss  Wetmore  gasped  a  little  as  if  the  con- 
versational spray  had  dashed  into  her  face. 
She  was  conscious  of  the  hope  that  Master 
Gresham  did  not  "  'muse  "  all  his  mother's 
callers  by  a  like  artless  revelation  of  family 
affairs.  Much  to  her  relief,  he  changed  the 
subject  with  childish  inconsequence. 

"  Papa's  pwetty  dood,  too,"  he  went  on 
patronizingly.  "  He  taked  me  to  the  park 
one  day.  I  cwied  'cos  I  touldn't  do  out  wif 
Uncle  Herbert.  Papa  cwied,  too.  He  wiped 
his  eyes  wif  his  hankfish,  and  'en  we  hed 
a  nice  time  sailing  boats." 

Miss  Wetmore  put  the  boy  gently  on  the 
floor.  She  felt  a  little  dizzy  with  it  all.  and 
longed  to  think.  He  stood  in  front  of  her. 
surprised  but  unoffended  by  his  exclusion 
from  her  lap,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
his  small  legs  very  wide  apart  and  his  big 
brown  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 

"  I  like  you,"  he  remarked,  with  frank  ap- 


preciation. "  Tan't  you  do  to  Europe  wif 
us  ?  Papa  said  we  Avill  begin  'gain  in  Eu- 
rope.   How  do  you  l)egin  'gain  ?  " 

Miss  Wetmore  looked  at  him  rather  vague- 
ly, Imt  did  not  speak  until  in  some  disap- 
pointment he  turned  away. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  beginning  again— in 
some  ways,"  slie  then  said  slowly,  watching 
the  rear  view  of  the  child's  fat  legs  he  was 
now  giving  her  as  he  struggled  with  the  lit- 
tle cart  which  he  had  upset.  Hearing  her 
voice  he  desisted  and  turned  a  flushed  face 
toward  her. 

"  I've  bwoke  my  wheel,"  he  said,  with  the 
calmness  of  despair  in  his  tone.  "  If  Uncle 
Herbert  was  here  he'd  fix  it.  He  always 
fixed  fings  wight  ofi:." 

Miss  Wetmore  rose  quickly  and  took  the 
little  cart  from  the  floor.  By  diligent  work 
on  the  broken  wheel,  and  by  leading  the 
conversation  to  the  joys  of  outdoor  and  in- 
door games,  she  diverted  the  mind  of  the  in- 
fant and  restricted  his  prattle  to  legitimate 
topics. 

"  If  you  had  a  wittle  bwother  you'd  be 
dood  to  him,  wouldn't  you  ?  "  was  the  flat- 
tering comment  won  by  the  return  of  the 
wheel  with  its  usefulness  unimpaired. 

"  I  have  a  brother,"  his  new  friend  told 
him.  "  He  isn't  a  very  little  brother,  but  I 
try  to  be  good  to  him." 

"  AVould  you  be  dood  to  me  always,  if  I 
was  your  wittle  bwother  ?  "  was  the  next 
question.  , 

"  Very.  We'll  play  you  are,  anyhow.  You 
aren't  the  first  young  man  I've  promised  1k) 
be  a  sister  to,"  she  laughed,  pinching  the 
plump  cheeks  of  the  face  so  trustfully  up- 
turned to  her.  The  boy  was  leaning  against 
her  knees,  his  elbows  resting  on  them,  and 
his  chin  in  his  little  hands.  "  I'm  going  to 
be  very  good  to  you,  as  it  is.  You'll  never 
understand  how  good,"  she  added. 

She  spoke  brightly  and  decidedly.  The 
situation,  as  now  revealed  to  her,  left  but 
one  course  open.  Her  cheeks  had  flushed 
scai'let  as  she  realized  the  part  Gordon  had 
meant  her  to  play.  It  was  strange — not  flat- 
tering, she  told  herself,  that  he  understood 
her  so  little  after  their  year  of  work  to- 
gether in  the  same  office.  But  he  evidently 
was  desperate,  and  had  staked  all  on  one 
forlorn  hope. 
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"  The  fostering  friend  of  such  a  couple  is 
not  exactly  luy  role  in  anj'  event,"  she  had 
uuised,  as  she  toiled  over  the  broken  wheel. 
"  When  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  a 
married  Avoiuau  and  the  mother  of  an  ador- 
able child  like  this,  I  must  decline  to  go 
further.  They  can't  communicate  without 
my  help,  and  they  shall  not  have  that.  Con- 
s«^queutly  they  can't  communicate  at  all. 
By  all  means  let  her  go  to  Europe  and  for- 
got the  man.  It  is  merely  a  sentimental 
episode — and  she  has  a  Avise  husband." 

She  debated  mentally  as  to  whether  she 
should  wait  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Gresliam. 
A  little  natural  curiosity  prompted  a  meet- 
ing;-, but  the  girl's  better  judgment  prevailed. 

"  Why  should  I  see  her  ?  "  she  asked  her- 
self. "  I  don't  think  I'd  be  foolish  enough 
to  let  her  change  my  decision.  Still,  one 
can't  tell,  and  anyhow  a  meeting  would  only 
be  unpleasant  for  us  both."  She  pushed 
Gordon's  thick  letter  deeper  into  her  pocket. 
Then  a  sudden  inspiration  came  to  her  and 
she  turned  again  to  Mrs.  Gresham's  son  and 
heir.  He  was  ostentatiously  unbuckling  the 
straps  in  the  harness  of  his  mettlesome 
steeds,  but  he  stopped  curteously,  as  she 
spoke. 

"  My  little  brother,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  I 
am  going  away  now,  and  I  want  you  to  give 
your  mama  a  message  from  me.  Do  you 
think  you  can  remember  it  ?  " 
-  "  Tourse  I  tan,"  responded  the  small 
brother  of  her  adoption,  with  cheerful  assur- 
ance, "  I  'member  lots  of  fings." 
.  Recalling  the  conversation  with  which  he 
had  favored  her.  Miss  Wetmore  felt  he  was 
justified  in  this  modest  tribute  to  himself. 
She  took  his  small  hands  in  her  own,  and 
looked  steadily  into  his  brown  eyes  as  she 
gave  him  the  message. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  this  to  your  mama, 
and  not  to  anybody  else.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  'Tourse  I  do,"  said  the  infant  diplomat 
again.  "  I  musn't  tell  papa.  Mama  tells 
me  lots  of  fings  not  to  tell  papa,"  ho  added. 


with  some  expansiveness.  Miss  Wetmore 
promptly  checked  further  revelations  along 
these  lines,  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  to  the 
list. 

"  Tell  mama  that  Miss  Smith  made  a 
mistake  in  coming  here,  and  that  you 
showed  it  to  her.  Can  you  remember  that  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Miss  Smiff  made  a  'stake  tumiu'  here 
and  I  showed  it  to  her,"  repeated  the  boy, 
slowly.  "  But  I  didn't,"  he  added,  quickly. 
"  I  didn't  show  you  any  'stake." 

His  lower  lip  quivered  treacherously.  He 
evidently  felt  that  .something  was  wrong. 
The  ucAvspaper  woman  reassured  him  with 
a  kiss  as  she  rose  and  struggled  into  her 
coat. 

"  Oh,  yes  you  did  !  "  she  laughed.  "  You 
tell  your  mama  liow  you  'mused  me,  and 
she'll  understand.  It's  all  right,  dear  little 
man.  You're  a  very  good  boy,  and  both  your 
mama  and  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
you." 

She  waited  for  his  responsive  smile,  which 
dawned  brightly  as  he  trundled  his  little 
cart  out  into  the  hall  after  her.  A  light  rip- 
ple of  laughter  came  down  the  stairs,  ac- 
companied by  the  rustle  of  silk  skirts.  Mrs. 
Gresham's  guests  were  taking  their  depart- 
ure. That  lady's  son  accompanied  the  news- 
paper woman  to  the  door,  and  followed  her 
wistfully  with  his  eyes  until  she  closed  it 
from  the  outside.  It  looked  very  bright  and 
sunshiny  down  there  in  the  street.  Other 
little  boys  were  playing  marbles  on  the  side- 
walk, and  there  was  an  organ  only  half  a 
block  away.  It  was  not  so  nice  in  the  house 
with  mama  ci'ying  and  everybody  putting 
things  in  trunks.  The  corners  of  the  small 
boy's  mouth  went  down  a  little. 
'  Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  do— a  message  to  deliver.  He  might 
forget  it  if  he  waited  longer.  His  face 
brightened  as  he  recalled  it,  and  the  little 
wheels  of  the  wagon  squeaked  as  he  started 
up  stairs  to  his  mother,  repeating  it  softly 
to  himself. 

Nb\V  York  City. 
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Korea,  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  from  which 
I  recently  came  and  to  which  I  am  about  to 
return,  is  tranquil,  and  so  far  as  my  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  that  country  enables  me 
to  poor  into  the  future  I  see  nothing  but 
tranquillity  ahead.  Of  course  there  are 
local  disturbances,  but,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  all  is  orderly  and  peaceful,  and 
the  outlook  is  for  the  continuation  of  such 
conditions.  "  Hermit  Kingdom "  is  now  a 
misnomer,  for  Korea  is  an  empire,  its  ruler 
having  become  Emperor  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  which  de- 
stroyed the  nominal  suzerainty  of  China. 
Having  taken  the  title  of  Emperor  the  pres- 
ent ruler  reigns  independently  and  without 
dispute.  He  has  been  reigning  for  eleven 
years,  and  the  Li  dynasty,  of  which  he  is 
a  scion,  has  been  in  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Korea  for  five  hundred  years. 

The  Emperor  has  no  name,  being  much  too 
sacred  for  any  appellation.  He  is  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  of  strict  etiquette,  and  therefore 
not  easily  accessible,  but  when  reached  is 
found  to  be  a  man  of  genial  nature,  high  in- 
telligence and  great  desire  to  do  those  things 
which  are  for  the  benefit  of  his  empire  and 
people.    He  is  now  forty-nine  years  of  age. 

The  period  immediately  following  the  Chi- 
nese-Japanese war  was  one  of  great  excite- 
ment in  Korea,  and  from  various  directions, 
aimed  and  engineered  by  various  forces  and 
nations,  there  came  attempts  at  occupation 
and  exploitation.  In  these  America  had  no 
hand.  She  made  no  effort  to  subvert  the 
Government  of  the  Koreans  or  attack  their 
liberties.  Such  efforts  as  were  made  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  to-day  Americans  are 
found  to  be  in  possession  of  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  great  material  value,  obtained  by 
peaceful  means  from  the  good-will  of  the 
peoiilo. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  greatly  if  Korea 
should  give  to  the  world  an  example  like 
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that  of  Japan  of  an  old  nation  made  now 
in  a  single  generation.  Her  resources  are 
good.  If  she  discards  her  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, takes  that  of  the  Western  world  and 
moves  intelligently  along  its  lines  toward 
her  greatest  possible  development,  there  is 
indeed  a  brilliant  future  before  her.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  with  rich  valleys. 
It  is  a  great  mineral  country,  and  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  spot  are  having  gratifying  suc- 
cess with  gold  mines  and  railroads. 

A  number  of  the  Koreans  have  been  edu- 
cated abroad,  many  of  them  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  brought  back  with  them 
things  which  they  thought  were  best  for 
Korea,  and  by  this  means  of  late  a  great 
many  novelties  have  been  introduced.  Of 
course  conservatism  fights  them,  but  its 
opposition  is  not  effectual,  the  Emperor 
being  on  the  side  of  progress. 

One  of  the  most  startling  innovations  is 
the  trolley  line  just  opened  in  Seoul.  It  runs 
down  the  main  street  of  the  capital  from  the 
railroad  station  to  the  Queen's  tomb.  Its 
opei-ation  awakened  a  deal  of  oppositiop- 
but  it  will  continue  to  be  operated.  The  op- 
position will  subside,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
opponents  of  the  trolley  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  Korean  progress  generally.  "When  the 
people  of  Seoul  get  used  to  tolerating  or 
looking  with  complacency  upon  this  fire- 
spitting  monster  that  rushes  through  their 
street,  propelled  by  no  visible  power,  they 
will  be  prepared  to  take  anything  else  that 
civilization  has  to  offer  them  without  ex- 
periencing much  shock.  I  note  in  the  tele- 
graph dispatches  on  the  subject  that  the 
trolley  has  kept  up  its  reputation  by  killing 
a  child,  and  that  there  is  great  excitement. 
It  will  continue  to  operate  nevertheless. 
Children  in  Korea  are  killed  in  other  ways 
as  well  as  by  the  trolley,  and  in  a  little  while 
those  who  are  operating  the  cars  and  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  get  out  of  the  way 
will  both  be  more  careful.  The  road  is  op- 
erated by  Americans. 
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Missionary  enterprise  in  Korea  is  having 
extraordinary  success  at  the  present  time. 
The  Presbyterians,  who  operate  in  the 
north,  have  made  about  seven  thousand 
converts;  tlie  Methodists,  in  the  middle, 
five  thousand,  and  the  Australian  and 
Canadian  Presbyterian  missionai'ies  are  hav- 
ing great  results.  The  whole  country  seems 
to  be  turning  to  Christianity.  The  Church 
of  England  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  their 
hospital  in  Seoul  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sister- 
hood. The  French  Catholics,  who  have  been 
operating  in  Korea  for  two  hundred  years, 
have  40,000  converts.  The  priests  are  of  a 
very  high  class.  They  have  done  great  good 
in  raising  and  instructing  the  people.  There 
is  a  kindly  fellowship  among  all  these  mis- 
sionaries.   I    believe    that    the    reason    that 


the  missionaries  have  made  such  great  prog- 
ress is  to  be  found  in  the  disintegration  of 
the  ancient  faiths  formerly  dominant  in 
Korea.  The  people  have  practically  given 
up  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  and  they 
gladly  tu7-n  to  Christianity  because  it  comes 
to  them  witli  a  new  hope  at  a  time  when 
they  can  see  no  hope  elsewhere. 

There  is  nothing  which  Korea  wants  from 
America  at  the  present  time  except  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  good-will  which  this  coun- 
try has  always  manifested  toward  her  in  the 
past.  I  believe  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  situation  combine  to  guarantee 
her  a  continuation  of  independence  and  that 
her  development  will  be  great,  peaceful  and 
happy. 

NewJYork  City. 


Musical  London. 

By  E.   Irenaeus  Stevenson. 


Even  in  a  confessedly  "  routine  "  season  of 
music  and  of  the  social  life  so  literally  in 
London  an  immediate  concomitant,  only  a 
heedless  reviewer  will  find  no  material  inter- 
esting to  Americans  of  the  musical  persua- 
sion. A  "  routine  "  season  here  means,  after 
all  (as  with  New  York),  a  full  course  of  supe- 
rior symphonic  and  other  concerts,  and  of 
the  weeks  of  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
which  no  explosive  incident  or  high  grade 
detonating  artist  is  in  fulmination.  But 
there  are  better  things.  We  are  slowly  reach- 
ing that  conclusion  in  New  York.  Moreover, 
we  are  Avonted  to  regarding  music  as  an  in- 
ternational system  of  management,  artists 
and  performances,  so  far  as  concerns  London 
and  our  own  city.  But  in  this  year  of  Infor- 
mal Alliance  that  art  aspect  is  especially 
clear.  You  find  the  same  singers  and  play- 
ers, whether  British,  American,  German, 
French  or  Italian,  transferred  hither  from 
the  States  and  hard  at  work.  The  American 
audience,  too,  is  large.  So,  altogether,  shut 
your  eyes,  or  keep  them  open,  as  you  sit  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  in  Queen's  Hall— whereof 
the  Emperor  is  Mr.  Robert  Newman  and  the 
Grand  Lama  that  brilliant  orchestra  leader. 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood— or  from  your  stall  in 
Covent  Garden,  the  impressions  are  like.  Are 
you  not  in  Carnegie  Hall,  or  the  Metropoli- 
tan, or  the  Astoria  Ball  Room?  Is  this  or 
that  fashionable  musieale  you  attend  really 
in  Park  Lane  or  Queen's  Gate?  not  Fifth 
avenue?  It  is  hard  to  think  yourself  expat- 
riated. But  art  defies  expatriation.  Even, 
Dreyfus  might  have  been  freer  in  spirit  there 
if  he  could  have  found  himself  hanging  his 
harp  on  an  Isle  du  Diable  rock,  and  singing 
the  songs  of— Paris. 

Mr.  Maurice  Grau,  with  his  powerful  com- 
pany that  New  Yorkers  so  esteem  duly  im- 
ported hither,  has  given  a  short  and  success- 
ful season  for  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  not  yet  given  Cov- 
ent Garden's  market  area  as  a  decent  elbow- 
room  for  the  old  Royal  Opera.  The  local 
touch  of  novelty  to  the  repertory  has  come  in 
the  way  of  Puccini's  "  La  Boheme  "  in  Ital- 
ian; of  "  Norma,"  by  Mme.  Lehmann,  a 
great  study;  and  as  I  write  will  be  completed 
by  <"he  English  premiere  (in  French)  of  Isi- 
dore de  Lara's  new  work,  much-praised 
"  Messaline."  I  cannot  laud  too  highly 
Mme.   Melba's  exquisite   singing  and  admi- 
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rable  acting,  by  turns  gay  and  pathetic,  as 
Mimi.  It  is  a  new  step  in  this  once  emotional 
artist's  dramatic  development.  The  Grand 
Opera  Syndicate  in  London  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York. 
Distance  is  small  from  across  Channel. 
Hence,  Mme.  Br6val,  M.  Renaud,  Mme.  Reg- 
ion, M.  Alvarez,  the  conducting  of  M.  Flon 
of  Paris  and  of  Dr.  Muclc,  are  practicables. 
Mile.  Strakosch  is  a  distinctly  promising  new 
artist,  youthful  and  capable.  Mme.  Gadski 
has  appeared  as  Aida  to  great  advantage. 
Signer  Scotti,  a  strong  dramatic  baritone,  de- 
serves mention. 

As  to  concerts,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood's  "  Lon- 
don Music  Festival "  was  a  successful  if 
rather  imtimely  and  superfluous  incident.  It 
ushered  in  the  "  Wagner,"  "  Tschaikovsky  " 
and  the  like  later  special  concerts.  Mr.  Wood 
is  a  great,  sincere,  interesting,  often  a  tem- 
peramental leader.  His  band  is  like  unto 
him.  It  has  fire— hot  fire.  It  needs  refine- 
ment. Dr.  Richter,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  has 
drilled  a  rather  vague  selection  of  good  mu- 
sicians into  an  excellent  band-of-all-work.  I 
beg  to  particularize  a  new  composition  so 
produced,  the  "  Symphonic  Variations,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  Elgar,  of  London,  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor.  It  is  a  remarkable 
score,  and  it  sliould  be  heard  in  New  York 
anon.  The  Philharmonic  Society  has  closed 
another  busy  season,  Richard  Strauss  and 
Rosenthal  participating.  Its  main  interest 
at  present  is  the  need  of  electing  a  new  con- 
ductor, vice  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who 
suddenly  has  resigned.  At  this  writing  I 
have  no  intimations  as  to  probabilities  of 
the  succession.  If  the  London  Society  will 
secure  a  chief  as  broad-gifted  as  is  Mr.  Paur, 
now  of  our  own  New  York  Philharmonic,  it 
will  be  an  amiable  fortune. 

Notable  concerts,  detached  from  series, 
have  come  in  reasonable  plenty.  Mme.  Patti 
(now  Baroness  Cedarstrom)  has  sung  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  sung  faultlessly,  if 
only  as  to  a  voice  of  a  single  register  (the 
middle  one,  usually  that  soonest  lost  by  any 
less  perfect  cantatrice).  Miss  Clara  Butt, 
who  visits  the  States  this  autumn,  with  a 
contralto  of  violoncello  quality  and  warm 
style;  Mme.  Giulia  Ravogli,  vastly  improved 
on  her  New  York  period;  Mr.  Edward  Risler, 
a    sympathetic    French    pianist,    and    Mr, 


George  Liebling,  always  a  lucent  technicist 
of  the  clavier;  Mme.  Carreno,  Mr.  Paderew- 
sky,  F^ugen  Gura,  with  little  voice  for  true 
lyrics  but  authoritative  in  things  likeLoewe's 
ballads— all  these,  and  more,  have  been  busy 
publicly  and  privately.  The  "  smart  "  enter- 
tainers have  spared  no  expense.  As  for  our 
own  musical  compatriots,  nearly  the  full 
operatic  contingent  that  arrived  are  yet  busy, 
minus  Mme.  Nordica,  who  is  tired  and  needs 
her  holiday  in  Germanj',  where  she  is.  Con- 
cert-busy are  Mme.  Lillian  Blauvelt,  with  a 
voice  doul>!ed  on  its  preceding  volume;  Mme. 
Ella  Russell,  who  sings  as  thoroughly  well 
as  ever  and  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who 
knows  how  to  sing  dramatic  music  in  our 
grand  English,  and  makes  a  point  of  so  do- 
ing with  entire  effectiveness;  Mr.  David  Bis- 
pham,  the  baritone;  Miss  Leonora  Jackson, 
an  American  violinist  who  has  brilliantly 
"  arrived  "  in  London  as  elsewhere,  and  Mr. 
Ellison  Van  Hoose,  with  a  new  operatic  ca- 
reer opening  to  him.  Miss  Yvonne  de  Tre- 
ville,  the  young  first  soprano  of  the  Castle 
Square  Opera  Company,  is  here,  quietly 
studying  Wagner,  with  all  her  beautiful  voice 
and  firm  conscience  for  art,  tho  I  hope  she 
will  not  seriously  put  such  delicate  and 
choice  capital  into  the  Wagnerian  ti'ade. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  pass  over  Mr. 
D'Oyley  Carte's  "  revival "  at  the  Savoy  of 
"  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  a  perfect  performance 
of  a  gracious  work,  scarcely  surpassed  by  its 
author's  later  and  richer-builded  scores.  By 
the  by,  only  one  member  of  the  original  cast 
is  heard  at  this  production— Mr.  Richard 
Temple,  the  matchless  Dick  Deadeye,  and  in 
"  Trial  by  Jury,"  which  follows,  a  consum- 
mately "  good  Judge,  too." 

Let  me  not  forget  that  all  London  is  whis- 
tling a  capital  popular  song,  "  Cock  of  the 
North,"  a  borrowing  from  Verdi  and  Auber 
in  its  phrases,  au  fond. 

Possibly  nothing  musical  in  London  at  any 
year-time  can  surpass  the  May  concert  of 
madrigals— all  classic  and  all  exquisite — 
given  the  other  day  by  the  well-known 
"  Magpie  "  choristers,  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  the  late  Lord-Leighton's  fair  house; 
at  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland,  of  the 
London  Times  musical  editorship,  gave  a 
pleasant  and  informing  commentary. 
The  theatrical  stage  offers  good  and  whole- 
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some  things  to  oflset  pieces  that  are  neither. 
Mr.  Irving,  in  the  "  Robespierre  "  of  Sardou, 
is  at  his  best;  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  a  young 
actor  of  high  aims  and  noble  gifts,  is  still 
demonstrating  them,  and  Charles  Dickens's 
immortal  power,  in  a  new  stage  version  of 
"  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  Mr.  Charles  Wynd- 
ham's  revival  of  "  Still  Waters  Run  Deep  " 
almost  makes  one  forget  his  fine  art  in  "  The 
Tyriinny  of  Tears."  The  ancient  and  beauti- 
ful Sanskrit  drama,  "  Sakoontala,"  has  been 
gracefully  revived.  Mme.  Bernhardt  is  a 
dignified,  deeply  intellectual,  a  strangely 
virile  "  Hamlet,"  after  the  school  of  Pech- 
ter.  ]\r.  Coquelin  is  appearing  as  Cyrano. 
Mr.  Pinero's  "  The  Gay  Lord  Quex  "  is  a  bit 
of  amazing  fun  and  drama,  so  skillfully,  so 


gaj'ly  steered  Ihiif  no  offense  in  its  super- 
polished  material  .should  be  challenged;  but 
there  are  two  strangely  crude  sentences  that 
abide  in  its  mere  diction,  totally  unneces- 
sary, wholly  excrescent,  in  a  work  of  almost 
genius.  The  next  Shakespearean  novelties 
will  be  "  King  John  "  and  "  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,"  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson.  But  my 
space  paper  is  out;  and  I  am  cut  away  from 
many  "  importaneies,"  as  Pepys  would  say; 
including  the  Woman's  Convention,  Mr.  Book 
er  T.  Washington's  honors  from  all  the  Lon- 
don of  thought  and  philanthropy,  and  the 
usual  Independence  Day  Dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  to  occur  on  the  evening  of  the  present 
day  in  which  these  paragraphs  leave  my 
hand. 

London,  England. 


Recompense. 

By  Frank  Walcott  Hutt. 

What  is  the  price,  the  price  of  war, 
That  men  give  life's  brave  service  for  ? 
Fierce   slaughter  on   the  battle-field. 
The  dread  Death  Angel's  sword  revealed; 
An  army's  rude  and  riotous  haste; 
The  city  and  the  farm  laid  waste; 
Then,  when  the  victor  bids  the  battles  cease. 
Behold,  the  wide  world's  larger  liberty  and  peace. 


What  are  the  hopes,  the  hopes  of  war. 
That  men  despoil  their  foemen  for  ? 

To  make  a  master's  proud  demands, 

To  win  fair  cities  and  broad  lands; 

At  least,  for  country's  sake,  to  spend 

One's  life,  and  gain  a  glorious  end. 

But,  best  of  all,  when  storms  and  battles  cease. 

To  win  the  wide  world's  larger  liberty  and  peace. 


What  is  the  end,  the  end  of  war, 
That  men  have  ever  battled  for  ? 

The  savage  joy  of  lording  o'er 

Slaves,  who  were  lords  and  kings  of  yore; 

The  exultation  and  delight 

When  nations  crown  their  men  of  might. 

But,  at  the  last,  when  moil  and  battles  cease. 

Behold,  the  wide  world's  larger  liberty  and  peace. 


Cliftondalb,  Mass, 


The  International  Council  of  Women. 


By  Isabel  C.   Barrows, 

An  American  Delegate. 


The  i^rcat  London  moeting  of  women  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  Imndreds  of  delec:ates  and 
mcmbors  are  scattoriug  to  many  lauds. 
Nearly  threescore  of  them  were  from  the 
United  States,  a  few  from  Mexico,  a  large 
crowd  from  Canada  and  not  an  insignificant 
number  from  South  Africa, _  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Of  cour.se  the  nearer  coun- 
tries, Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Finland,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, sent  a  greater  proportion,  and  to  mingle 
in  the  throng  and  listen  to  the  flow  of  speech 
was  lilfe  having  a  bit  of  Babel  experience, 
tho  probably  the  subjects  discussed  in  those 
mythical  times  were  vastly  different  from 
the  sub.1ects  of  to-day. 

But  what  did  all  these  women  talk  about? 
Tliere  wore  nearly  sixtj'  meetings  set  down 
for  the  ten  days,  often  five  going  on  at  a 
time  in  different  halls,  the  sessions  lasting 
from  10.30  to  1  and  from  2.30  to  4.30.  The 
evenings,  except  three,  were  given  up  to  so- 
cial functions,  but  in  those  three  crowded 
meetings  were  held  in  immense  halls.  Indeed, 
no  one  had  to  speak  to  empty  benches.  One 
had  to  go  early  to  any  meeting  to  secure  a 
seat,  and  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day 
hundreds  stood  who  could  not  sit. 

At  the  public  meeting  of  welcome,  the 
president,  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  set  an 
admirable  example  as  a  presiding  officer, 
which  was  closely  followed  by  the  many 
ladies  of  high  and  low  degree  who  occupied 
the  cliair  on  different  days.  A  little  bell  rang 
every  spealcer  down  remorselessly  if  there 
were  transgression  of  time,  and  no  extra 
words  were  used  in  introduction. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  meetings,  tho  papers  akin  in 
idea  were  grouped  round  some  ceutral  theme, 
such  topics  as  the  child,  education,  agricul- 
ture and  handicrafts,  bringing  together  vari- 
ous brief  papers  on  allied  subjects.  All  were 
brief,  none  allowed  over  twenty  minutes. 
Of  free  discussion  there  was  little  for  lack 
of  time.    Of  course  there  Tras  the  old  criti- 


cism to  be  made  that  the  voices  of  the  speak- 
ers did  not  always  fill  the  hall,  but  consider- 
ing file  number  of  those  who  took  part  this 
fault  was  pardonable.  It  was  always  a  re- 
lief when  Mi.ss  Su.san  B.  Anthony's  clear, 
well-trained  voice  rang  out  upon  the  air. 

Perhaps  those  who  were  best  heard,  as 
was  proper,  were  the  ladies  who  spoke  on 
"  The  Stage  as  a  Pi'ofession  for  Women." 
Mrs.  Kendal  presided  and  was  as  charming 
there  as  behind  the  footlights.  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Ward  read  a  capital  paper  which,  if 
thoroughly  read,  might  keep  many  a  school 
girl  from  believing  herself  fitted  to  become 
an  actress.  There  was  a  crumb  of  comfort, 
tho,  for  the  anxious  mothers  whose  pretty 
daugliters  sigh  to  become  Juliets.  After  de- 
claring that  the  successful  artist  must  have 
good  health,  good  morals,  good  memory  and 
good  temper.  Miss  Ward  said  that  next  in 
importance  to  good  health  was  good  looks. 

"  Personal  beauty  sometimes  makes  a  brief 
success  Avith  little  else  to  build  on;  but  per- 
sonal plainness  never,  unless  the  dramatic 
aspirant  possesses  genius,  or  that  potent 
force  which  we  sometimes  call  charm,  but 
which  really  involves  the  possession  of  many 
gifts  and  attributes.  That  temptation  must 
be  inseparable  from  a  profession  in  which 
personal  loveliness  exercises  such  a  com- 
manding influence  is  obvious,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  beauty  is  less  a  source  of  danger  than 
might  be  supposed.  Vanity  without  safe- 
guards finds  its  way  to  perdition  more  rapid- 
ly than  vanity  which  has  occupation  outside 
of  itself,  and  acquires  a  certain  amount  of 
self-respect  with  the  power  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood." 

That  last  sentence  should  be  pondered  by 
parents  who  have  beautiful  girls  who  are 
restless  at  home  for  lack  of  a  useful  life. 

Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Miss  Mary  Shaw,  the 
American  actress;  a  German  actress,  Frjiu- 
lein  Mardon,  and  a  French  actress.  Mile. 
Ch^liga,  took  part  in  this  session. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  letter  to  even 
catalog    the    subjects,  but  two  of  the  most 
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practical  were  agricultural  work  and  handi- 
crafts for  women.  In  the  former  of  these 
two  sections  ladies  from  Great  Britain,  Den- 
niarli  and  Belgium  spoI<e  on  dairying,  the 
first,  Lady  Georgina  Vernon,  showing  from 
actual  experience  how  prolitable  it  might  be, 
especially  if  tlie  smaller  cheeses  were  made, 
such  as  one  finds  on  the  Continent.  She  ad- 
vised her  country  hearers  to  try  to  find  mar- 
ket for  such  products  in  America,  but  with 
Canada  sending  so  much  cheese  to  England 
that  will  not  be  easy  to  do.  The  advantages 
of  poultry  farming,  stock  breeding,  bee  keep- 
ing and  silk  culture  were  held  up'by  women 
who  are  making  a  success  in  these  depart- 
ments, and  the  admirable  paper  on  ostrich 
farming  by  Mrs.  Hirst  Alexander,  of  New 
Zealand,  made  one  wish  that  some  one  would 
present  a  pair  of  these  gigantic  birds  to 
Booker  T.  Washington,  who  turns  every- 
thing into  success,  for  Tuskegee.  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander believes  _  that  in  other  parts  of  our 
country  besides  California  the  South  Ameri- 
can ostrich  can  be  domesticated.  The  profits 
are  something  tremendous  when  the  under- 
taking is  at  all  successful,  each  bird  yielding 
feathers  to  the  value  of  from  sixty  to  seven- 
ty-five dollars  every  eight  months.  It  was 
a  surprise  also  to  be  told  how  docile  and 
gentle  the  birds  are,  and  that  it  is  an  employ- 
ment well  adapted  to  women  on  that  ac- 
count. The  picture  of  fierce  men  on  horse- 
back chasing  the  ostrich  down  has  to  vanish 
from  one's  mind  on  hearing  that  the  plumes 
are  now  ciit  off  with  shears  and  the  dead 
quills  fall  out  of  themselves,  so  the  tenderest 
heart  may  beat  beneath  a  feather  boa. 

Horticulture  and  gardening  were  made 
most  attractive  when  combined  with  com- 
raon  sense  and  capital. 

The  handicrafts  included  seven  branches, 
each  presented  by  an  expert.  The  Countess 
of  Bectine  presided,  looking  every  inch  the 
noble  woman  that  she  is.  The  first  lady  to 
read  was  a  picture  as  she  stood  with  bare 
head  and  simple,  artistic  gown.  Her  voice 
was  clear  and  melodious,  her  English  choice 
and  her  thought  admirable.  Anotht  r  glance 
at  the  Handbook,  which  has  been  the  vade 
niccum  of  so  many  women  in  London  the  past 
weeks,  and  we  see  that  it  is  Miss  Morris, 
daughter  of  William  Morris.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  she  can  write  so  well  about  decorative 


needlework  and  so  scornfully  of  beautiful 
embroideries  that  are  ill-paid  and  of  ugly 
ones  that  arc  not  worth  paying  for.  No 
woman  of  sober  thought  would  adopt  that  as 
a  profession  after  hearing  Miss  Morris's  pa- 
per. 

ISIrs.  Newman,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
word  of  encouragement  for  those  who  had 
the  skill  and  patience  to  learn  artistic  jew- 
elry and  enameling.  Miss  Lowndes  also 
thought  there  was  a  good  field  for  glass- 
work,  and  said  that  she  was  glad  she  could 
stand  with  her  back  to  the  colored  windows 
of  the  hall  where  she  was  speaking  ! 

The  paper  on  wood  carving  vanished  into 
thin  air  with  the  speaker's  thin  voice.  She 
can  evidently  make  more  impression  on 
Avood  than  on  an  audience,  for  she  is  doing 
fine  work  in  that  direction*  in  London. 

Miss  Kate  Pragnell,  tlie  rather  famous  pho- 
tographer, gave  a  straightforward  talk  on 
that  subject,  urging  co-operation  where 
women  would  undertake  it.  The  first  objec- 
tion to  that  as  an  employment  is  the  an'.ount 
of  capital  necessary  to  get  the  apparatus  and 
to  keep  up  with  improvements. 

Mr.  Karslake,  whose  wife  and  daughters 
are,  like  himself, -bookbinders,  held  up  that 
art  as  one  that  was  especially  suitable  for 
women.  A  good  many  American  women 
come  to  London  to  learn  the  way  of  binding 
books  that  is  both  artistic  and  durable. 

A  young  lady  from  Denmark  astonished 
her  hearers  in  a  paper  on  cabinet-making,  by 
saying  tliat  in  her  countrj'  after  a  house  is 
built  it  can  be  entirely  furnished  by  the 
work  of  women  who  are  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  manufacturing  of  everything  that  en- 
ters into  the  making  of  a  home  beautiful 
and  comfortable. 

Of  the  political  side  of  the  Congress  there 
is  no  room  to  speak.  It  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  leaders,  who  were  spurred  to 
even  more  zeal  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  refusing  women  a  seat  on 
the  new  local  councils  in  London. 

In  the  reformatory  section  the  strongest 
paper  by  all  odds  was  by  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  John- 
sou,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.  She  went 
to  London  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing her  message,  gleaned  from  an  active  ex- 
perience of  sixteen  years  in  prison,  on  the 
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treatment  of  women  in  reformatories.  The 
paper  was  reooiverl  witli  unbounded  ap- 
plause from  tlio  audience  and  witii  com- 
mendation from  tlie  Countess  of  Bedford, 
the  presiding  officer,  in  her  summing  up  of 
the  day's  work.  It  was  the  last  tasli  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  The  next  day,  by  a  swift  transition, 
with  but  a  brief  and  painful  warning,  she 
was  promoted  to  a  higher  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. Resolutions  of  sorrow  at  her  death 
were  passed  by  the  Council  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  attend  the  services,  which 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows 
at  Woking,  previous  to  cremation.  The  urn 
containing  the  ashes  will  be  sent  to  America. 
Her  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  in  her  own  State, 


and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  person 
can  be  found  to  take  up  her  work  there. 
Had  she  been  spared  to  visit  the  imprisoned 
women  of  England,  as  she  had  planned  to 
do,  and  to  talk  with  officials  and  reformers, 
she  would  have  doubtless  been  able  to  help 
on  the  work  of  prison  reform  in  this  country. 
Her  death  will  help  to  strengthen  the  word 
she  has  spoken  and  which  will  be  printed 
and  distributed  all  over  the  world. 

The  general  influence  of  this  congress  of 
women  has  been  helpful.  The  press  has 
spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  what  they 
have  done.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  was 
elected  the  next  president,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  will  probably  be  Berlin. 

London,   England. 


The  Parson  s  Wife,  the  Chief  of  Pohce. 


By  Jay  Benson  Hamilton,   D.D. 


"  The  first  Methodist  Parson's  wife  in 
this  town  became  the  chief  of  police.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  how  it  came  about  ?  " 

My  host  in  a  Western  city  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  woman  question.  We  had  at- 
tended the  session  of  the  Methodist  Annual 
Conference  then  in  session  in  the  place,  and 
had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  de- 
bate upon  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
General  Conference.  The  Conference  was 
about  equally  divided,  and  the  discussion 
was  stirring  and  vigorous.  My  host  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  admission  of 
.women,  while  his  wife  was  earnestly  op- 
posed to  it.  After  dinner  my  host,  joking- 
ly, said  as  he  looked  at  his  wife,  who  had 
not  only  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  but 
the  last  word: 

"  ^fy  good  wife  is  afraid  it  will  degrade 
a  woman  to  elect  her  to  a  Methodist  Gen- 
eral Conference,  but  you  cannot  convince 
lier  that  it  degraded  the  parson's  little  girl- 
wife  to  make  her  chief  of  police.  I  was  a 
young  man,  and  lived  here  when  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  was  preached  in  one  of 
our  saloons.  The  saloon  was  turned  into  a 
chapel,  and  quite  a  vigorous  society  was 
organized  in  a  few  months. 

"  The  town  was  filled  with  excitement  one 


day  by  the  word  flying  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

"  '  A  woman  came  to  town  to-day  ! ' 

"  It  was  a  great  event.  There  were  but 
six  women  in  the  place,  and  they  were  a 
hard  lot.  To  have  the  female  population 
increased  to  seven,  and  the  latest  comer  to 
be  a  modest,  pretty,  young  girl,  as  she  was 
said  to  be,  excited  an  interested  remark  from 
every  man  who  heard  it.  The  former  pro- 
,  prietor  of  the  saloon  which  had  been  turned 
into  the  Methodist  Church  entered  a  saloon 
when  the  matter  was  under  discussion.  He 
was  greeted,  as  every  one  had  been  who 
came  in,  with  the  remark: 

"  '  Say,  did  you  know  another  woman  came 
to  town  to-day  ?  ' 

"  One-eyed  Jack,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known,  instead  of  being  surprised,  said, 
rather  carelessly: 

"  '  1  was  introduced  to  her  an  hour  ago.' 

"  A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  incredu- 
lous crowd  made  the  stolid  face  a  trifle 
redder  than  usual,  and  the  single  eye  gleam 
with  a  fiercer  light.  Striking  the  bar  with 
his  huge  clinched  fist  until  the  bottles  and 
glasses  leaped  and  clattered  he  repeated  his 
remark  with  a  terrible  oath: 

"  '  I  was  introduced  to  her  an  hour  ago,  as 
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I  have  already  said  once.  She  is  the  par- 
son's wife.  She  is  one  of  the  nicest  and 
prettiest  little  woman  yon  ever  saw.  She 
treated  me  as  uolitely  as  if  I  had  been  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  I'll  stand  treat  to  the 
crowd  that  will  driuk  to  the  parson's  wife. 
The  fellow  that  refuses  to  drink  or  ever 
speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  only  decent 
woman  in  town  had  better  select  his  weap- 
on before  he  speaks,  for  he  will  have  to 
fight  me  at  sight.' 

"  There  was  little  need  of  Jack's  threat. 
The  parson  had  so  completely  won  the 
rough  element  of  the  town  by  his  genial 
tact  and  fearless  bearing  that  every  man 
would  count  it  an  honor  to  fight  to  the  death 
for  him  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  To  know  that 
the  bold,  powerful  man  whom  they  so  great- 
ly admired  had  a  young  and  beautiful  wife 
stirred  to  the  heart's  core  every  man  who 
had  a  spark  of  manhood  remaining. 

"  The  rude  shanty  which  was  the  tem- 
porary parsonage  was  on  the  main  street, 
and  within  a  few  doors  of  three  of  the  worst 
saloons  in  the  place.  The  day  the  parson's 
wife  arrived  and  moved  into  her  new  home, 
a  street-fight  occurred  in  front  of  one  of  the 
saloons  and  ended  at  the  door  of  the  par- 
sonage. One  of  the  fighters,  a  worthless  and 
villainous  ruffian,  fell  against  the  parson- 
age door  bleeding  from  a  dozen  terrific 
gashes.  The  parson's  wife  had  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  whole  affray.  As  the  last  vi- 
cious thrust  of  a  huge  bowie-knife  ended  the 
fight,  with  a  cry  of  terror  she  sprang  to  the 
door  to  prevent  if  possible  what  she  fully 
believed  was  murder.  As  she  opened  the 
door,  the  huge  form  of  the  desperado  fell 
into  the  hall-way  at  her  feet.  His  face  was 
white,  his  eyes  were  staring,  and  his  blood 
was  streaming  from  a  severed  artery  in 
ghastly  spurts.  She  stepped  over  the  body 
of  the  wounded  man,  and  cried  to  the  stand- 
ers-by: 

"  '  Run  for  the  doctor,  the  man  is  dying.' 

"  When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  found  the 
parson's  wife  had  checked  the  flo>v  of  the 
blood  as  skillfully  as  any  surgeon  could 
have  done.  She  was  white  as  marble,  but 
as  cool  as  ice.  Her  little  hands  were  bathed 
in  blood,  but  she  had  saved  the  cur's  life. 
The  doctor  examined  her  surgery,  nnd  said: 

"  *  Madame,  I  could  not  have  done  so  well 


luyself.  I  presume  you  are  the  parson'si 
wife.  I'ermit  me  to  say,'  as  he  lifted  his  hat 
and  made  a  formal  bow,  '  tlie  parson  is  to 
be  congratulated,  and  so  is  this  villainous 
ruffian.  A  few  seconds  more  woiild  have 
ended  liis  worthless  life.  I  doubt,  madame, 
whether  it  was  worth  staining  your  white 
hands  to  save  it.' 

"  '  His  soul  is  worth  a  thousand  worlds 
like  this,'  she  replied,  quietly. 

"  '  I  presume  you  are  right,  but  I  fear  his 
soul,  if  he  has  one,  will  never  be  saved.  He 
might  as  well  die  at  one  time  as  another  so 
far  as  saving  his  soul  is  concerned.  But 
madame,  if  you  desire  to  continue  your 
mercy  and  save  this  man's  life,  you  will 
have  to  play  the  part  of  a  nurse  as  well  as 
that  of  a  surgeon.  He  cannot  be  moved  for  a 
day  ori  two.  I  am  sorry  that  such  an  ex- 
perience should  mark  your  first  day  in  our 
place.' 

"  Thus  two  more  of  our  citizens  had  been 
introduced  to  the  parson's  wife  the  first  day 
she  arrived.  A  few  days'  nursing  bi'ought 
the  injured  man  around  all  right  so  he  could 
be  moved.  He  was  flush  with  money  and 
offered  a  princely  sum  for  the  care  he  had 
received.  The  little  woman  refused  the 
money  with  the  air  of  a  queen.  She  advised 
him  to  send  his  money  to  his  friends  at 
home.    She  said  as  he  was  about  to  go: 

"  *  If  you  wish  to  repay  me  for  my  trifling 
service,  give  your  heart  to  Jesus,  who  died 
to  save  you." 

"  She  saved  him,  I  think.  He  never 
tasted  a  drop  of  liquor  after  his  parting 
from  her.  As  soon  as  he  had  fully  recov- 
ered he  left  town.  We  heard  that  he  had 
gone  home,  and  had  settled  down  to  a  decent 
life. 

"  Before  the  parson's  wife  had  been  in 
town  a  week  another  fight  occurred  in  front 
of  the  parsonage.  A  hundred  men  were 
looking  on  with  delight  as  two  enraged  men 
were  beating,  biting  and  gouging  each  other 
like  savage  beasts.  A  woman's  voice  clear 
and  strong,  with  a  ring  of  scorn  and  disgust, 
thrilling  every  word  into  fire,  startled  the 
niob.  The  parson's  wife  stood  in  her  open 
door: 

"  '  And  you  call  yourselves  men,  shame  on 
you  !  What  a  manly  thing,  indeed,  it  is  to 
stand   by   and   encourage  these    beasts    to 
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abuse  each  other  like  that.    Shame  on  you  ! 
yharae  1 ' 

"  Before  a  word  could  be  spokon  she 
walked  deliberately  into  the  crowd,  and  seiz- 
ing the  man  who  had  the  advantage  of  his 
antagonist  and  was  savagely  pounding  him, 
she  dashed  him  aside  with  a  vigor  that 
amazed  the  mob.  Standing  between  the 
panting,  bleeding  combatants  she  spoke  with 
cutting  sternness  that  made  them  both 
tlinch  and  drop  their  eyes  abashed.  Her 
presence  and  words  had  surprised  them  into 
sobriety.  One  of  the  men  who  had  been  very 
seriously  injured  began  to  sway  unsteadily, 
and  then  suddenly  fell  insensible  at  her 
feet.  Looking  the  other  sternly  in  the  face, 
she  said: 

"  'Are  you  a  man  or  a  beast  ?  Did  you 
have  a  woman  for  a  mother  ?  Oh  !  How 
could  you  so  far  forget  your  manhood  as  to 
shame   even  a   brute   with    your   cruelty  ? ' 

"  The  man.  startled  and  cowed,  slunk  away 
into  the  crowd  without  a  word.  The  par- 
son's wife  turned  to  minister  to  the  man 
at  her  feet.  She  found  him  as  helpless  as  a 
log  and  very  dangerously  hurt.  She  spoke 
in  such  tones  of  command  that  none  thought 
of  refusing  to  obey: 

"  '  Pick  him  up,  and  carry  him  into  the  par- 
sonage ! ' 

"Upon  the  same  bed  from  which  the- 
other  injured  man  had  just  arisen,  this  one 
was  laid.  He  was  carefully  and  tenderly 
nursed  back  to  life  and  strength.  The 
day  he  left  he  kissed  the  little  woman's 
hand  and  cried  like  a  child.  She  made  him 
kneel  down  with  her  while  she  prayed  for 
him.  He  went  out  of  the  house  with  a 
new  light  in  his  eye.  He  went  straight  to 
the  saloon  where  he  knew  he  would  find  the 
man  who  had  beaten  him.  Tlie  crowd  made 
a  ring  for  another  fight  as  soon  as  they 
saw  him  enter.    He  quickly  said: 

"  '  Boys  I  have  been  nursed  back  to  life 
by  an  angel  who  prayed  to  God  five  minutes 
ago  to  help  me  live  a  better  life.  She 
brought  me  back  to  my  innocent  boyhood 
days  when  I  knelt  at  my  mother's  knee.  My 
mother  died  with  her  hand  on  my  head, 
praying  to  Ood  to  keep  me  from  sin  and 
help  me  meet  her  in  heaven.  When  the  par- 
son's wife  put  her  hand  on  my  head  and 
prayed  for  me,   she  used   almost   the   very 


words  my  mother  uttered  with  her  dying 
breath.  My  heart  went  all  to  pieces.  Boys, 
I  have  done  with  all  this  wickedness.' 

"  Turning  to  the  man  who  had  so  cruelly 
abused  him,  he  said: 

" '  Tom,  old  chum,  I  want  to  ask  your 
pardon  before  all  the  boys.  I  was  In  the 
wrong.  I  began  the  fight  without  any  cause. 
1  deserved  more  than  I  received.  You  know, 
old  fellow,  my  life-long  friend,  if  I  had  not 
been  crazy-drunk  I  would  not  have  struck 
you.  I  have  always  loved  you  like  a 
brother.  (Jive  me  your  hand,  Tom,  and  say 
you  foigive  me.  I'm  going  home  to  begin  a 
new  life.' 

"  The  two  men  clasped  hands  for  an  in- 
stant as  the  tears  poured  down  their 
bearded  cheeks  like  rain.  They  were  boy- 
hood playmates  from  the  same  neighbor- 
hood in  the  East.  They  left  the  saloon  to- 
gether and  went  home  the  same  day. 

"  The  parsonage  was  named  the  hospital 
the  first  week  the  parson's  wife  came  to 
town.  These  two  incidents  did  more  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  than  a  dozen  policemen 
could  have  done.  The  moment  two  men  be- 
gan to  bandy  words  which  threatened  to 
end  in  blows  some  bystander  would  shout: 

"  '  Boys,  here's  another  fellow  who  has  en- 
gaged a  cot  at  the  hospital  ! ' 

"  The  good-natured  jeer  was  taken  up  by 
the  crowd  and  others  would  reply: 

"  '  Run  and  tell  the  parson's  wife  to  send 
her  stretcher  for  her  next  patient  ! ' 

"The  fight  was  off  at  once.  Street 
brawls  almost  wholly  ceased.  Even  the 
rude,  boisterous,  profane  and  obscene  lan- 
guage, which  before  the  parson's  wife  came 
polluted  the  very  air  in  every  part  of  the 
town,  was  almost  completely  banished.  The 
plucky  little  woman  had  the  habit  of  ap- 
pearing unexpectedly  wherever  a  crowd  of 
men  had  gathered.  She  accepted  with  a 
sweet  smile  and  a  gracious  bow  the  defer- 
ence of  the  rough,  coarse' men,  who  always 
said  as  she  approached: 

"  •  Hats  off,  boys,  the  parson's  wife  ! ' 

"  She  came  to  us  like  an  angel  to  a  mob 
of  demons.  We  had  forgotten  God;  we  had 
lost  our  manhood:  we  had  almost  lost  our 
respect  for  the  womanhood  of  our  mothers 
and  sisters.  This  little  woman,  scarcely 
more  than  a   girl   in  size  or  years,  was  as 
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fearless  as  if  she  felt  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  legion  of  angels.  She  rebuked 
sin  with  words  that  stung  and  burned  like 
living  lire.  The  sinner  could  not  get  angry. 
He  know  that  if  he  were  to  get  sick  or  be 
injured,  the  first  person  to  minister  to  him 
would  be  the  little  woman.  Many  a  poor 
wretch  was  taken  to  her  best  room  and  as 
tenderly  nursed  as  if  he  had  been  of  royal 
blood.    She   was   as   skillful    in    dressing   a 


wound  as  the  best  trained  surgeon.  She 
kn(>w  more  about  medicine  than  any  doctor 
in  town.  She  was  never  excelled  as  a  nurse. 
No  disease  had  any  terrors  for  her.  You  can 
imngiue  that  it  did  not  take  long  for  her  to 
become  the  idol  of  such  God-forsaken  ruf- 
fians as  we  were.  In  one  month  she  had 
but  one  title.  It  was  bestowed  upon  her  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  Everybody  called  her 
'  the  chief  of  police.'  " 

Brooklyn,  V.  Y 
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By  the  late  Maria  Louise  Pool. 


TiiERON  Brown  had  just  come  to  the  door 
of  his  house.  He  was  fastening  the  front  of 
his  cardigan  jacket  and  his  fingers  trembled 
with  eagerness,  so  that  the  button  and  the 
button-hole  were  a  long  time  in  meeting.  He 
was  haggard  from  insufficient  sleep  for  the 
last  two  nights.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
his  hollow  eyes  were  brilliant  with  happi- 
ness; thej'  looked  over  the  snow  bank  in  the 
yard  and  down  along  the  road  where  bil- 
lows of  unbroken  snow  were  dazzling  in  the 
level  sunshine.  The  sun  was  just  at  the  top 
of  Bald  Hill,  and  all  the  east  was  still  red. 
The  wind  had  died  away  at  about  four,  and 
it  had  cleared  splendidly.  The  man  had  got 
out  of  bed  at  that  time  to  "  look  at  the 
weather."'  He  could  no  longer  hear  the  snow 
beating  on  the  east  window  of  his  bedroom, 
and  he  thought  it  must  have  faired. 

As  he  drew  the  pink  calico  curtain  aside  a 
narrow  thread  of  an  old  moon  shone  directly 
in  his  face.  He  laughed;  he  could  not  help 
ii.  It  had  snowed  for  two  days,  but  it  was 
going  to  be  pleasant  to-day.  That  was  well. 
He  had  prayed  for  the  sun  to  shine  when 
Flora  came  back.  He  called  her  Flory,  with 
an  insistent  dwelling  on  the  long  sound  of 
the  o  in  the  name.  She  didn't  like  his  way 
of  pronouncing  the  word  and  he  had  tried  to 
break  himself  of  the  habit,  but  he  couldn't 
seem  to  do  it.  He  was  old-fashioned,  and  he 
would  be  old-fashioned  to  the  day  of  his 
ueath.  He  was  not  yet  fifty,  but  he  looked 
and  seemed  sixty;  or  he.  thought  so.  Flora 
was  his  wife.    She  was  thirty-five,  but  to  her 


husband  she  had  all  the  freshness  and  charm 
of  youth.  She  was  high-colored,  and  she  had 
yellow  hair  that  fluffed  on  her  forehead;  she 
laughed  a  good  deal,  and  she  had  a  way  with 
her  eyes.  She  was  a  poor  girl,  and  she  was 
Mrs.  Morton's  hired  help.  Theron  Brown 
used  to  see  her  when  he  went  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's to  do  the  doctor's  chores.  Flora  had 
not  hesitated  a  moment  about  marrying 
Brown;  and  whether  she  loved  him  or  not, 
she  had  made  him  believe  that  she  did. 

"  It's  jest  as  cozy  as  it  can  be  here,  ain't 
it?  "  she  exclaimed.  They  had  gone  home  to 
his  four-roomed  house  that  stood  on  the  side 
'oad  called  the  old  Ware's  Lane. 

Brown  was  standing  by  Flora's  side  hold- 
ing her  hand,  and  gazing  at  her.  She  let  her 
glance  wander  about  the  spic  and  span 
rooms  where  her  husband  had  kept  house 
alone  ever  since  his  mother  died.  Flora 
knew  that  old  Mrs.  Brown  had  been  fond  of 
saying  that  no  woman  ever  had  such  a  son 
as  hers;  that  no  daughter  could  have  taken 
better  care  of  her.  Perhaps  she  was  recall- 
ing this  knowledge  now;  or  perhaps — at  any 
late,  Flora  turned  and  put  her  arms  about 
Theron's  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"  Yo.u  are  a  dear  old  thing,"  she  said. 

She  drew  back  a  little,  still  looking  up  at 
liiin,  as  she  added,  "We're  going  to  be  real 
liap2)y  here,  ain't  we?" 

At  first  Theron  could  not  speak.  He  wished 
that  he  were  not  so  awkward  in  his  talk. 
His  eyes  suffused;  his  mouth  twitched. 

••  I  guess  1  sh'll  be  happy  enough  if  you 
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are,"'  was  all  he  could  think  of  at  that  mo- 
ment to  say. 

"  Oh,"  she  responded  gaily,  "  we  sh'll  git 
along  just  grand.  I'm  a  first-rate  cook— ask 
the  Mortons  if  I  a'in't— "  laughing,  "  and  they 
say  a  man's  always  happy  if  he  has  what  he 
wants  to  eat,"  and  she  laughed  again. 

Thoron's  thin,  sensitive  face  changed  in 
some  Avay.  But  he  drew  the  woman  nearer 
to  liim. 

"  I  guess  I  ain't  like  that,"  he  said,  hesitat- 
ingly. "  I  d'know  but  what  I  think  full 
enough  of  my  victuals;  but  I  shouldn't  care 
if  I  hadn't  anything  but  bread  and  water 
every  day  of  my  life,  if  I  was  only  sure  that 
when  I  come  home  I  sh'd  find  you  here, 
Mory— Flora,  I  mean— and  that  you  was 
liappy.  When  I  git  a  job  of  hayin',  or  cuttin' 
wood,  'n'  have  to  go  off  real  early  in  the 
morning,  'n'  take  my  dinner,  'n'  be  gone  all 
day— oh,  you  don't  know  what  it  '11  be  to  me 
to  keep  thinkin'  of  you  as  bein'  round  In 
these  rooms,  sweepiu',  'n'  dustin',  'n'  cookin'; 
or,  mebbe  settin'  down  'n'  restin',  'n'  you 
teelin'  all  the  time  that  you  was  to  home — 
that  everything  was  yours  to  do  what  you 
pleased  with— yours  'n'  mine." 

The  man's  eyes  glow-ed  and  his  voice  sank 
to  a  tremulous  whisper.  It  was  new  to  him 
to  be  able  to  talk  so  freely. 

Flora  was  playing  with  the  lapel  of  her  hus- 
band's coat,  his  best  coat  in  which  he  had 
been  to  meeting  for  five  years.  She  was  smil- 
ing, the  ends  of  her  teeth  showing  ^beneath 
her  full  lips. 

Theron  led  her  to  his  mother's  gay  covered 
rocker.  When  she  was  seated  he  knelt  down 
by  her  and  leaned  his  arms  on  her  lap.  He 
was  aware  that  this  attitude  was  also 
strange  for  him,  and  delightful,  too.  Some- 
thing that  lie  had  not  known  was  in  him  had 
sprung  into  life  with  his  acquaintance  with 
this  girl. 

He  knelt  there  gazing  at  her.  She  still 
smiled,  but  she  did  not  blush.  Her  skin  w^as 
the  thick  yellowish  white  which  belongs  to 
some  blondes;  and  women  with  such  skins 
do  not  blush. 

"  I'd  just  do  anything  to  make  you  happy," 
lie  explained.    "  I  believe  I'd  even  give  you 
up  if  'twas  for  your  happiness.  Flory." 
■  Flora    reached    forward    and    patted    his 
smooth  grav  hair. 


"  You're  an  awful  foolish  boy,"  she  said. 
"  But  you're  talkin'  queer  now.  There  ain't 
any  notion  of  givin'  me  up  that  I  know  of." 

•'  Thank  God  for  that,  for  'twould  kill  me 
to  do  it,"  fervently.  "  I  don't  see  anything 
aliout  how  you  ever  happened  to  be  willing 
to  marry  me.  I  ain't  nothiu',"  with  a  happy 
laugh,  "  only  Theron  Brown,  that  lives  in 
the  Ware's  Lane,  'n'  does  odd  jobs  for  folks. 
I  never  shall  understand  why  you  married 
me." 

Flora  moved;  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair. 
She  put  a  hand  up  to  her  face  as  people  do 
when  they  wish  to  conceal  a  yawn.  But  she 
did  not  yawn.  Then  she  bent  nearer  her 
companion  and  said  banteringly: 

"  I  reckon  the  whole  story  is  that  we  jest 
fell  in  love  with  each  other,  'n'  so  got  mar- 
ried. Come,"  she  rose,  "  you  know  I  haven't 
seen  the  buttery  since  you  painted  the 
shelves  'n'  floor.  Did  you  put  in  jest  a  shade 
of  red  so  to  make  the  color  kind  of  warm? 
I  do  hate  the  blues  'n'  grays,  'n'  all  the  cold 
colors;  they  make  me  shiver." 

So  they  went  all  over  the  house  again,  and 
P'lora  chattered  volubly,  and  her  husband 
stood  about  in  an  ecstasy.  It  had  never  en- 
tered Into  his  imagination  that  any  woman 
whom  he  loved  could  love  him. 

This  day  was  just  eleven  months  ago.  He 
was  thinking  of  it  now  as  he  gazed  at  the 
stiffened  heaps  of  snow  that  had  formed 
themselves  from  his  very  doorstep  and 
across  the  narrow  highAvay,  and  over  the 
pasture  opposite. 

It  had  been  five  months  and  three  days 
since  he  had  seen  his  wife.  When  they  had 
been  married  six  months  Flora's  aunt,  who 
lived  in  Illinois,  and  who  had  ten  thousand 
dollars,  had  written  to  her  niece  to  come  and 
take  care  of  her.  The  letter  was  short  and  to 
the  point,  Aunt  Almira  being  one  of  those 
who  do  not  ordinarily  express  themselves  with 
pen  and  paper,  and  who  considered  such  in- 
struments as  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
thought.  The  note  fell  like  a  bomb  into 
Theron  Brown's  paradise.  He  brought  it 
home  in  his  pocket  on  Saturday  night.  It 
Avas  his  habit  to  go  to  the  post  office  every 
Saturday  and  bring  back  the  mail  for  the 
whole  neighborhood.  The  weekly  papers 
usually  arrived  Saturdays. 

This  was  the  note: 
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"  Dear  Flora— Ime  sick  and  sbant  never 
be  better.  May  Live  a  yere,  may  a  monthe. 
Come  and  talce  care  off  me  and  I  will  give 
you  my  Propty.  Come  quick — quick,  I  Say 
Come  Quick." 

'J'here  vi-as  uo  misunderstaudiug  words  like 
these. 

A  great  flash  passed  over  Flora's  face 
wliou  she  read  lier  letter.  Slie  turned  away. 
With  her  face  averted  she  said: 

"  I  sh'll  have  to  go.  Aunt  Almiry's  got 
money.    It'll  set  us  up  for  life." 

Theron  was  walking  about  the  rgom  with 
his  hands  clasped  tightly  behind  him.  He 
stumbled  over  one  of  the  rugs  his  mother 
had  braided.  Presently  he  stopped  close  to 
bis  wife's  chair. 

"  I  don't  see  nohow  how  I  c'n  spare  you," 
he  said;  then  almost  sharply,  "no,  I  can't 
spare  ye.  I'd  ruther  never  see  a  cent  of  your 
aunt's  money.  We  c'n  git  along  without  it. 
I  own  this  place  clear,  'n'  I've  got  eight  hun 
dred  dollars  in  the  Faruham  bank.  You 
write  'u'  tell  her  your  husband  thinks  you'd 
better  not  go.  Tell  her  your  dooty  is  with 
your  husband." 

Theron  put  one  hand'bn  his  wife's  shoulder 
as  he  ceased  speaking.  She  sat  perfectly  still 
for  a  moment,  gazing  down  at  the  letter 
which  was  in  her  lap.  The  man  close  to  her 
saw  the  rufHe  at  her  throat  flutter. 

With  a  quick  movement.  Flora  rose.  She 
did  not  look  at  her  companion,  but  she  went 
close  to  him,  and  pressed  her  face  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  must  go,"  she  said  in  a  muf- 
fled voice.  "  I'm  sure  we  sh'll  be  sorry  if  I 
don't.  Aunt  Almiry'U  git  somebody  else,  'n' 
we  shan't  have  that  money.  Just  think!  " — 
here  she  raised  her  head,  and  now  she  looked 
at  him  with  bright  eyes,  so  bright  that  they 
half  blinded  him.  "Just  think!"  she  re- 
peated, "  I  should  only  be  gone  a  few  mouths, 

any  way,  and  then "  she  withdrew  herself. 

"  Theron,  you  mustn't  oppose  me.  It's  borne 
m  upon  me  that  I  must  go.  Don't  you  oppose 
me.  Anybody'd  tell  you  it  was  a  great 
chance  for  us." 

Of  course  she  went;  but  it  seemed  to 
Theron  that  she  would  not  have  gone  if  he 
hadn't  given  his  consent.  Doctor  Morton 
told  him  he  was  a  fool  to  hesitate  an  instant. 
It  was  a  great  chance. 


"And,  as  for  you.  Brown,  all  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  go  on  '  baching  '  it  as  you  did  before 
you  were  married." 

But  there  was  a  great  difference.    He  was 
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de.ithly  lonesome;  still  in  Ins  loneliness  there 
was  a  drop  of  exquisite  happiness.  His  very 
longing  for  Flora's  return  had  happiness  in 
it.  He  kept  her  plate  and  cup  and  saucer  on 
tlie  little  table  tliat  was  pushed  against  the 
wall  in  the  kitchen,  and  he  looked  at  it  as  he 
ate  his  solitary  meals.  She  had  wanted  a 
plated  silver  sugar  bowl  and  creamer.  He 
had  bought  this  set  of  the  best  triple  plate 
and  he  was  going  to  surprise  her  with  it.  It 
liad  her  full  name  engraved  on  each  little 
oval  space  left  in  the  chasing. 

The  time  did  finally  go,  and  Aunt  Almira 
did  finally  die.  Theron  felt  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  great  deal  of  sin  in  almost  wishing 
her  dead.  And  she  had  died  without  chang- 
ing the  will  that  was  made  in  Flora's  favor. 

Theron  could  not  express  himself  in  writ- 
ing to  his  wife.  Tho  his  heart  was  full,  when 
lie  sat  down  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  he 
could  only  tell  her  how  the  hens  were  lay- 
ing, and  that  the  cow  was  doing  first-rate. 
Once  he  did  write,  "  I  miss  you,"  but  the 
words  looked  so  odd  and  cold  that  he 
scratched  them  out  with  his  penknife,  eras- 
ing them  so  carefully  that  he  made  a  hole 
in  the  paper. 

Flora  wrote  more  freely,  but  she  did  not 
write  often.  She  always  signed  herself, 
"  Your  loving  wife."  There  was  a  whole 
love-letter  in  that  phrase  to  Theron.  He  al- 
ways had  one  of  her  letters  with  him,  and 
often  he  looked  at  those  words,  "  your  loving 
wife." 

And  now  she  was  coming  home.  Just  a 
week  ago  he  had  received  a  note  saying  that 
siie  should  start  at  such  a  time,  and  would 
tlierefore  arrive  in  Farnham  on  such  a  date, 
m  tho  morning  train  from  Boston. 

That  was  to-day.  She  had  suggested  that 
Theron  get  Dr.  Morton's  "  team  "  and  meet 
her  in  Farnham,  instead  of  letting  her  come 
from  there  in  the  stage,  "  and  they  would 
have  such  a  lovely  drive  home." 

Theron  had  immediately  engaged  one  of 
tlie  Doctor's  horses.  And  he  had  hardly 
^lept  since  that  word  came.  He  worried 
about  the  snow  storm;  but  he  knew  very 
well  that  there  could    be    no    storm    that 
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could  kct'iJ  hiiu  from  being  iiiFaruham  when 
that  train  came  in  from  Boston.  He  was  con- 
tinually picturing  hin,iself  standing  on  the 
platform  as  the  cars  slowed  up.  Perhaps  he 
would  catch  a  gliiupse  of  her  face  at  the  win- 
dow—she would  be  watching  for  him— or, 
perhaps  he  would  not  see  her  until  she  was 
stepping  from  the  cars.  Theron  drew  a  long 
breath.  His  heart  beat  so  that  he  was  con- 
tinually drawing  long  breaths. 

He  could  not  eat  any  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing, but  he  drank  a  cup  of  strong  coffee. 
He  made  a  path  through  the  snow  to  the 
gate,  and  then  he  began  w^allowing  slowly 
and  heavily  out  to  the  main  road  where  Doc- 
tor Morton  lived.  The  train  did  not  reach 
Farnham  until  nearly  noon,  and  it  was  four 
miles  to  that  town.  He  would  give  himself 
plenty  of  time  to  walk  there  if  Doctor  Mor- 
ton had  changed  his  mind  about  his  horse. 

On  the  main  road  there  were  already  two 
sets  of  sleds  with  four  oxen  to  each  sled, 
creeping  along  through  the  snow.  They  were 
breaking  out  the  roads. 

Theron  would  not  hear  to  tlie  Doctor's 
chaffing  remonstrance  about  starting  so 
early.  He  followed  on  behind  the  ox  teams, 
the  horse  fretting  in  the  sharp  air. 

And  at  last,  there  he  was,  on  the  platform, 
just  as  he  had  imagined  himself,  waiting  for 
the  train.  The  stage  came  up,  it  was  now  a 
long  puugon  runners;  men  stamped  the  snow 
from  their  feet  and  walked  briskly  up  and 
down.  The  very  air  sparkled.  On  the  sunny 
side  of  the  station  thick,  long  icicles  came 
clashing  to  the  planking. 

"  IIuUo,  Brown!  Waiting  for  the  train?" 
asked  one  of  the  men. 

"  Yes,"  said  Brown. 

"  Looking  for  friends?  " 

"  I'm  lookin'  for  my  wife."  Theron  won- 
dered if  his  voice  trembled. 

"Oh!  That  so?  Le's  see— ain't  she  be'n 
out  West?  " 

"  Yes,  takin'  care  of  her  aunt." 

"Thought  I'd  heard  something  'bout  it. 
Comin'  in  for  a  plum,  ain't  ye?  " 

"  There's  some  money.    I    believe."    The 
man  drew  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"Train  three  minutes  late.  I  sh'd  think 
trains  from  the  West  would  be  tremendously 
dt'layed.  But  mebby  this  wa'n't  a  Western 
storm;  they  ain't  always." 


Theron  had  not  thought  about  that  possi- 
bility. He  had  never  been  interested  as  to 
the  track  of  storms  and  thought  only  of  his 
own  locality.  He  did  not  think  he  could  bear 
it  if  Flora  did  not  come  now.  Ah!  Ther-? 
was  the  engine  rounding  the  curve  down 
there.  It  cam^  rolling  on.  He  stood  back  so 
that  he  could  see  more  comprehensively.  The 
cars  stopped,  men  and  women  hurried  out; 
not  many,  tho.  A  few  hastened  up  the  steps. 
Then  the  cars  began  to  slide  on. 

Theron  ran  along  with  them  for  a  few 
yards.  Then  he  stopped  and  looked  vaguely 
about.  He  had  missed  her  in  some  way.  She 
had  gone  to  take  the  stage.  He  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  station  where  the  pung  stood. 
No,  she  wasn't  there.  Some'  one  jostled 
against  him.  It  was  the  man  who  had 
spoken  to  him. 

"  Wife  didn't  come,  eh?  Come  later;  those 
Western  trains,  you  see,"  and  he  went  on. 

Theron  walked  to  where  he  had  hitched 
Ihe  Doctor's  horse.  He  pushed  his  hand  un- 
der the  robes  to  see  if  the  hot  brick  he  had 
placed  there  was  still  warm.  Yes,  but  he 
would  put  it  on  the  stove  in  the  ladies'  room 
so  that  it  might  be  hot  for  Floi'a's  feet  when 
lie  took  her  home.  Of  course  she  was  com- 
ing.* His  mind  seemed  blurred.  There  was 
no  other  train  from  Boston  until  4.35  in  the 
afternoon.    He  would  wait  for  that. 

He  did  wait.  He  could  never  remember 
c  learly  how  he  spent  the  time.  He  knew  that 
he  kept  the  Doctor's  horse  closely  covered 
and  back  to  what  little  wind  there  was. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Doctor  himself  drove 
up.  Theron  was  w\ilking  the  platform.  The 
Doctor  sprang  out  of  his  sleigh  and  hurried 
up  to  him,  taking  hold  of  his  arm  roughly. 

"I  thought  I'd  wait  till  the  4.35,"  said 
Theron. 

"  Four  thirty-five  be  hanged  !  "  cried  Dr. 
Morton.    "  Come  along  !  " 

Theron  hung  back. 

"  The  storm— Western  trains "  he  began. 

"  'Twas  a  rain  storm  out  West— trains 
weren't  delayed.    Come  along.  I  say." 

He  led  Theron  to  the  waiting  room.  He 
peered  in  at  the  window. 

"  Somebody  there.  Well.  I'll  catch  a  man 
to  drive  one  of  my  horses  home;  you  go  with 
1110.    She  isn't  coming." 

Ten  minutes  later  Theron  and  the  Doctor 
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were  in  a  sleigh,  and  the  Doctor  was  driving. 
He  watched  his  companion  warily.  But 
Theron  sat  huddled  up  beneath  the  buffalo 
skins  g.nziug  steadily  forward.  The  sight  of 
that  elderly,  innocent  suffering  face  made 
Dr.  Morton  turn  aside  at  last.  But  he  turned 
back  again  presently.  Pie  gave  a  gruff  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Beastly  hard  on  horses— this  going,"  he 
said. 

Thereon  said  nothing. 

'•Their  feet  ball  up  like  the  old  Harry," 
went  on  the  Doctor. 

No  reply. 

Dr.  Morton  gathered  the  reins  in  his  right 
hand;  the  other  hand  he  put  on  his  compan- 
ion's arm,  with  as  gentle  a  touch  as  tho  that 
arm  had  belonged  to  a  woman. 

"  I  say.  Brown,"  he  said,  "  brace  up." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  I'll  try.  Mebby 
she's  sent  a  telegram.  Something  changed 
her  plans.    She'll  be  comin'  soon." 

"  No,"  burst  out  the  Doctor,  "  She  isn't 
f-oming  at  all.  I've  just  got  a  letter  from  her. 
She  told  me  to  tell  you.  She's  a— she's  a 
scami)-the  biggest  kind  of  a  scamp.    Swear 


at  her— spit  upon  her!  I-  say,  Brown,  stop 
looking  like  that!" 

Theron  did  not  speak,  tho  he  appeared  to 
try  to  saj'  something. 

"  She  wasn't  your  wife — she'd  been  mar- 
ried before  she  came  here.  She  says  she 
thought  her  husband  was  dead— don't  know 
whether  she  thought  so  or  not.  He's  turned 
up  out  there.  She  says  she  finds  she  loves 
him  after  all;  and  she's  going  to  stay  with 
him.    Here's  her  letter." 

The  speaker  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  finally 
extracted  an  envelope  from  somewhere. 
Theron  took  it.    He  looked  down  at  it. 

Jle  said  nothing.  He  sat  looking  at  the  en- 
velope 

Dr.  Morton  urged  Brown  not  to  go  home 
that  night,  to  stay  with  him;  but  all  the  an- 
swer was, 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  I  guess  I  bet- 
ter go." 

He  got  out  of  the  sleigh.  The  Doctor 
watched  him  trudging  heavily  along  in  the 
snow.  The  late  sunlight  shone  on  the  letter 
which  he  still  carried  tightly  grasped  in  his 
hand. 


An   Evening  m   Whitechapel. 

By  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,   M.D. 


To  a  lover  of  contrasts,  my  route  from  the 
Royal  Oak  Station,  in  West  London,  to  Ald- 
gato,  East  London,  could  not  fail  to  afford 
complete,  if  not  altogether  attractive,  varia- 
tions. It  was  a  pleasant  August  evening, 
and,  after  the  quiet  of  Portchester  Square, 
the  rush  and  smoke  of  the  underground  rail- 
way seemed  a  fit  preliminary  to  the  turmoil 
of  Whitchapel.  The  top  of  a  stage  is  com- 
fortable and  satisfactory,  altho  not  the  most 
aristocratic  perch  from  which  to  survey  va- 
rious phases  of  London  life.  Seated  thus,  the 
distance  to  Mile  End  Road,  where  tl.'e  Peo- 
ple's Palace  is  situated,  was  soon  passed.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  novelist's  idea  materializes 
in  cold  brick  and  stone,  and  it  was  with 
much  interest  that  I  first  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  little  clock  tower,  with  the  imposing 
looking  building  behind,  that  constitutes  the 


south  front  of  the  People's  Palace.  Just  to 
one  side  is  the  old  Jewish  burial-ground, 
noted  principally  for  containing  the  grave  of 
D'Israeli's  father.  While  the  son  has  quiet 
lying  in  the  Abbey,  surrounded  by  the  great- 
est of  the  Empire,  the  father  might  boast  of 
sleeping  by  the  side  of  a  pile  that  is  carrying 
on  one  of  the  most  interesting  social  endeav- 
ors in  the  country.  It  was  about  six  o'clock 
when  I  passed  through  the  gate,  and  a  num- 
ber of  people  were  strolling  through  the 
grounds,  or  sitting  upon  the  benches  enjoying 
the  cool  of  the  day.  On  one  side  a  noisy 
group  of  children  were  making  the  most  of 
a  set  of  swings,  and  in  the  rear,  a  swimming 
bath  was  full  of  men  and  boys.  A  glance  at 
the  various  steps  in  the  growth  of  this  un- 
dertaking, as  given  me  by  one  of  the  instruct- 
ors, may  be  of  interest.    In  the  year  1882 
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the  Beaumout  Trustees,  being  desirous  of  ex- 
teudlug  tlieir  worii,  and  especially  of  provid- 
ing on  a  large  scale  for  the  rational  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  East 
Loudon,  took  counsel  with  the  Draper's  Com- 
pany, and  purchased  a  site  on  Mile  End  Road 
for  such  a  purpose.  At  tlie  same  time  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  public  for  funds  to 
erect  a  large  hall  suitable  for  concerts  and 
other  entertainments,  and  for  a  public  li- 
brary, and  the  CouiDany  voted  a  sum  of 
£20,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be 
used  as  a  technical  school,  to  form  part  of 
tlie  new  institution.  A  large  public  subscrib- 
tion  was  raised,  and  the  amount  expended 
in  erecting  a  hall,  named  after  the  Queen, 
which  was  opened  in  1887.  Concerts  and 
various  other  entertainments  for  the  people 
are  given  in  this  place.  In  1888  a  swimming 
bath  and  a  library  were  opened.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Drapers'  Company  erected 
a  gymnasium,  and  adapted  part  of  the  prem- 
ises for  a  music  school,  besides  laying  out  the 
grounds  in  a  tasteful  manner.  The  direction 
of  the  recreative  and  educational  depart- 
ments has  now  been  separated,  the  Drapers' 
Company  having  assumed  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  latter  work.  The  educational 
worJv  of  the  People's  Palace  consists  of  a 
day  technical  school,  which  is  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  public  elementary  schools, 
and  the  evening  classes,  which  give  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  varied  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  country.  The  classes  are  con- 
ducted with  a  view  of  giving  students  a  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious trades  and  sciences.  They  are,  with 
some  exceptions,  open  to  both  sexes,  without 
limit  of  age. 

I'robably  no  more  effectual  way  of  helping 
the  poor  to  help  themselves  could  be  devised 
than  increasing  their  efficiency  and  earning 
power  by  means  of  this  technical  education. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  People's  Palace  was  to  furnish 
a  place  where  the  dull  monotony  of  the  poor- 
est people's  lives  could  be  relieved  by  proper 
amusement,  the  educational  part  has  com- 
pletely overtopped  the  recreative  side,  which 
is  assuming  a  minor  place  in  the  activity  of 
this  interesting  undertaking.  In  the  matter 
of  the  kind  of  recreation  that  will  attract  the 
crowd,  my  informer  told  me  they  could  not 


successfully  compete  with  the  music  halls. 
Having  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Canon 
Barnett  at  Toynbee  Hall,  I  retraced  my  way 
through  the  heart  of  AVhitechapel  to  Com- 
mercial street.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
from  the  outside  that  a  beautiful  and  artistic 
set  of  buildings  is  situated  just  behind  the 
shabby  street.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasing  sur- 
prise to  pass  through  the  porter's  lodge  and 
find  one's  self  in  what  might  be  the  quad- 
rangle of  some  old  English  University.  From 
the  spaciousness  of  these  buildings,  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  only  about  a  decade  ago  Canon 
Barnett  read  his  paper  at  Oxford  in  which  he 
proposed  that  the  University  men  who  under- 
took to  settle  in  centers  of  industry  should 
be  organized  into  a  community.  They  were 
to  carry  with  them  the  habits  and  customs  of 
culture.  They  were  to  live  their  own  lives 
and  hold  their  own  opinions,  but  were  to 
have  the  common  method  of  making  friends 
among  their  neighbors,  and  the  common  ob- 
ject of  improving  social  conditions.  How  far 
this  has  been  accomplished,  some  of  the  work 
that  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  year 
may  tell.  The  Whitechapel  Sanitary  Aid 
Committee  has  operated  in  investigating  and 
procuring  sanitary  homes  for  the  people.  An- 
other committee  has  inquired  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  unemployed  in  London,  and  aimed 
to  draw  up  recommendations  for  practical 
dealing  with  the  problem  presented,  with  ef- 
forts to  build  up  co-operative  societies.  The 
relations  of  the  settlement  with  many  trades 
unions  corporately,  and  trades  unions  indi- 
vidually, is  close.  Among  the  meetings  held 
at  Toynbee  Hall  during  the  year  have  been 
those  of  the  women  cigarmakers,  the  cloth- 
iers, cutters  and  pressors,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  Shipping  and  Carrying  Trades  Federa- 
tion. If  more  rooms  were  at  their  disposal 
the  residents  would  welcome  the  power  to 
provide  more  liberally  and  continuously  for 
trades  unions,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity 
of  their  meeting  at  public  houses.  A  picture 
exhibition  was  held  at  Easter,  and  concerts 
are  given  through  the  year.  Many  educa- 
tional societies  and  clubs  are  also  constantly 
meeting  here.  A  unique  feature  is  the  Toyn- 
bee Travelers'  Club,  which  has  established 
an  economical  form  of  co-operative  traveling, 
thereby  enabling  parties  of  the  poor  to  make 
excursions  to  various  points  of  interest  in 
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Kiiglaud  aud  the  Coutinent  at  astonishingly 
low  figures.  From  conversations  with  those 
now  engaged  in  this  work  it  is  evidently  the 
aim  to  subordinate  the  educational  to  the  so- 
cial side.  The  difficulty  of  organizing  a 
proper  social  life  among  the  poor  is  very 
great,  here  as  elsewhere.  One  of  the  present 
residents,  whom  I  met,  is  a  member  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  has  done  good 
work  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor  in  East  London.  Wish- 
ing to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  evening  life  in 
this  section,  I  strolled  rather  aimlessly 
through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets,  well 
Idled  with  people,  as  the  night  was  warm. 
Hearing  a  noise  as  of  singing  or  shouting, 
and  seeing  a  rough  looking  crowd  standing  in 
front  of  what  looked  like  a  good-sized  shop, 
I  paused  aud  learned  that  a  Salvation  Army 
meeting  was  in  progress.  Upon  seeking  ad- 
mittance, a  tall,  slender  girl,  who  was  guard- 
ing the  door,  whose  face  combined  the  fea- 
tures of  the  enthusiast  and  mystic,  demanded 
to  know  whether  I  was  saved.  Seeing  my 
look  of  modest  uncertainty,  she  hesitated, 
but  finally  concluded  to  admit  me,  and  I 
learned  that  this  meeting  was  only  for  sol- 
diers and  new  recruits.  The  latter  seemed 
to  have  been  drawn  from  the  poorest  and 
roughest  classes,  but  showed  every  evidence 
of  sincerity,  besides  being  raised  to  a  high 
pitch  of  enthusiasm.  As  one  of  the  women 
was  giving  her  testimony  a  large  stone  came 
crashing  through  the  transom,  and  fell  at  her 
feet.  The  crowd  outside,  provoked  at  being 
barred  out,  and  somewhat  drunken  withal, 
were  becoming  imruly,  aud  an  additional  of- 
ficer had  to  be  sunmioned  to  keep  the  peace. 
P^vidently  these  soldiers  at  times  have  to  face 
other  missiles  than  the  darts  of  the  adver- 
sary. Upon  coming  out,  I  asked  the  officer 
what  he  thought  was  the  permanent  result  of 
the  army's  work  among  the  hardest  classes. 
He  seemed  rather  non-committal,  and  some- 
thing of  a  philosopher,  as  he  replied,  "  They 
certainly  try  hard  to  do  the  people  good." 

As  he  saw  I  was  interested  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  directed  me  to  an  alley  a  lit- 
tle further  down  the  street,  where  Jack  the 
Ripper  had  gotten  in  his  last  gruesome  work. 
The  drinking  saloons  in  this  region  are  not 
only    numerous,    but   hideous,    without   and 


within.  There  is  no  attempt  at  the  showy 
ornamentation  so  generally  seen  in  saloons 
even  in  the  poorest  quarters  in  New  York. 
A  counter  of  horseshoe-form  runs  through 
a  space  divided  into  little  compartments,  so 
that  different  parties  may  drink  without  com- 
ing in  contact  with  one  another,  and  yet  be 
served  by  the  same  person  behind  the  bar. 
Lstrolled  in  quite  a  number  of  these  drinking 
places,  aud  they  all  seemed  filled  by  a  brutal, 
sodden  looking  set  of  people,  men  and  women 
indiscriminately  mixed.  The  large  number 
of  women  that  one  'sees  in  these  saloons, 
drinking  aud  drunk,  is  a  painful  surprise. 
In  one  saloon  a  young  woman  with  a  baby  in 
one  arm  could  with  difficulty  maintain  her 
equilibrium  by  holding  on  to  the  counter  with 
the  other.  Two  men  were  engaging  her  in 
maudlin  conversation,  an  old  woman  was 
carefully  steering  herself  into  the  street, 
while  a  child  stood  in  the  open  doorway, 
either  waiting  or  simply  looking  on.  It  was 
a  picture.  Many  like  it  can  be  seen  in  White- 
chapel  without  very  prolonged  searching. 
These  saloons  are  permitted  to  remain  open 
on  Sundays  except  during  the  time  usually 
allotted  to  church  services.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  this  closing  time  is  allowed 
with  the  pleasing  fiction  that  the  regular  cus- 
tomers ueed  the  interval  to  attend  services, 
or  simi)ly  to  afford  them  a  little  time  to  oc- 
c.Msioually  get  sobered  up.  In  the  saloons  and 
driuking  of  East  London,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  might  find  a  good 
theme  for  his  incisive  and  caustic  pen  quite 
near  home.  With  regard  to  a  proper  over- 
sight of  saloons,  Sunday  closing  and  similar 
subjects,  we  may  learn  something  from  the 
experience  of  East  Londpn.  Apart  from 
drunkenness,  it  seemed  to  me  from>  this  even- 
ing, and  several  succeeding  days  I  spent 
there,  that  Whitechapel  is  superior  to  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  It  is  not  so 
croAvded,  the  houses  are  not  nearly  so  high, 
many  of  the  streets  are  wider,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  very  poor  are  better  housed. 
There  is  a  quickened  sense  of  social  interest 
and  responsibility  among  the  better  classes 
in  England  that  is  making  great  effort  to- 
ward remedying  the  defective  conditions  of 
poverty,  especially  in  large  cities. 

New  York  City 
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The  Life  of  William   Morris* 

A  MAN  of  extraordinary  genius— a  child  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  born  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteeutli— was  William  Mor- 
ris, poet,  I'oniancer,  artist,  artisan,  socialist, 
orator,  publisher,  printer.  Just  how  great  be 
was  in  any  Hue,  or  in  all  lines,  of  his  many 
activilies  it  may  be  yet  too  early  to  judge, 
lie  was  so  out  of  synii)athy  witli  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  own  time^that  contemporary  criti- 
cism can  scarcely  adapt  itself  to  his  work. 
He  consciously  and  persistently  dated  him- 
self back  to  a  pre-Chaucerian  period  and  as- 
sumed a  medieval  point  of  view. 

As  a  poet,  Morris  was  essentially  what  be 
named  himself,,  "  an  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day."  His  "  Earthly  I'aradise "  and  the 
main  body  of  his  lyrics,  ballads  and  miscel- 
laneous verses  were  but  prismatic  reflections 
from  a  long  departed  mood  of  human  life. 
His  prose  works,  even  more  than  his  poetry, 
Avere  so  insistently  out  of  date  in  both  sub- 
stance' and  style  that  nothing  save  his  trans- 
cendent command  of  his  materials  and  of  the 
spirit  of  rhe  times  to  which  they  belonged 
could  have  imbued  them  with  immediate  and 
powerful  human  interest.  In  the  broadest 
sense  his  works  were  not  popular;  but  he 
had  a  large  audience  whose  enthusiasm 
never  flagged  as  long  as  his  powers  lasted 
unimi)aired. 

The  largest  impression  made  by  the  read- 
ing of  this  "Life"  is  of  William  Morris's 
amazing  zeal  and  industry.  What  he  ac- 
complished has  immense  proportions.  Much 
of  it  seems  of  no  practical  value,  not  a  small 
liart  is  in  its  essentials  disturbing,  even  revo- 
lutiouary.  and  to  a  degree  dangerous  as  re- 
gards its  attitude  toward  society;  but  what 
stupendous  earnestness  and  industry  it  all 
represents! 

As  an  artist  pure  and  simple,  without  con- 
nection with  the  socialistic  enthusiasms  of 
l.is  life,  Morris  was,  it  seems  to  us,  truly  and 
distinctly    great.      His    poetry    carries    the 


*The  LiFR  OF  William  Morhis.  By  J.  w. 
Mackail.  I[  Vols.  New  York  and  Loudon  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Uo.    $:l  75 


haunting  charm  of  genius;  his  romances 
clutch  the  imagination  with  a  strange  and 
powerful  fascination.  So  strong,  indeed,  was 
the  artistic  magnetism  he  brought  to  bear 
on  his  work  that  neither  glaring  mannerisms 
nor  archaic  affectations  could  break,  or  even 
check  it.  His  romances  had  a  monotonous 
sameness  which  would  have  been  fatal  but 
for  the  holding  power,  not  of  magnetism 
.'ilone.  but  of  a  certain  inherent  literary  sin- 
cerity running  like  a  clear,  strong,  authentic 
current  just  under  the  surface  of  his  labori- 
ously antiquated  diction. 

Criticism  of  his  literary  work  applies  al- 
most perfectly  to  his  other  artistic  products. 
His  decorative  designs  assume  the  same  dis- 
tant attitude  with  reference  to  contemporary 
influences.  Here  he  is  again  a  reformer 
with  an  eye  upon  the  middle  ages;  and  when 
we  come  to  his  socialistic  aims  and  labors  we 
find  the  same  backward  sigh  of  regret  and 
longing  for  the  simple,  toilsome  processes  of 
handiwork  in  vogue  before  machinery  set 
time  to  spinning  a  new  age.  A  medieval  il- 
lumination was  more  to  him  than  any  mas- 
terpiece of  modern  painting.  As  a  printer 
and  publisher  he  sought  to  revive  the  meth- 
ods, or  at  least  the  effects,  of  early  artisans 
in  his  craft. 

As  a  man  William  Morris  must  have  been 
most  lovable.  A  host  of  loyal  friends,  men 
and  women  of  the  best  English  breed,  drew 
close  around  him,  and  altho  his  life  was  com- 
paratively short— he  died  at  63— his  influence 
upon  the  leaders  of  arts  and  letters  was  re- 
markable and  extensive.  Nor  did  it  stop 
with  the  limited  coterie  of  cultured  people; 
upon  the  working  people  of  Loudon,  and  in- 
deed of  all  England,  he  exerted  a  power 
which  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time,  whether 
linall.^  for  good  or  ill  may  be  settled  some 
day  when  the  feruumt  now  upon  us  has  dis- 
closed its  real  meaning. 

]\Ir.  .L  ^\'.  Mackail  has  brought  to  the  task 
of  writing  this  biography  every  element  of 
eminent  fitness.  The  book  is  literature.  The 
style,  the  arrangement  of  facts,  and  the  wisv? 
reserve,  which  admits  only  necessary  facts, 
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iJi'o  very  satisfying  to  good  taste.  We  make 
the  acquaintance  of  William  Morris  to  just 
that  degree  of  familiarity  which  falls  short 
of  every  undue  liberty  with  what  does  not 
concern  ihc  public.  Every  page  of  the  book 
is  sj-mpatiietic;  l)ut  mere  eulogy  has  small 
room.  All  of  ]Morris's  dreams,  aims  and  en- 
terprises are  sketched  with  beautiful  clear- 
ness and  certainty,  and  his  whole  life  comes 
out,  strong  and  extraordinary  as  it  was,  as  if 
acted  before  the  reader. 

Several  portraits  of  Morris,  taken  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life,  and  a  great  many 
other  pictures  illustrative  of '  his  home, 
haunts  and  industrial  and  artistic  activities 
add  great  value  to  these  two  superbly  beau- 
tiful volumes,  which  are  furnished  with  an 
excellent  index  and  a  full  table  of  contents. 


Old  Cambridge.  Bd  Thomas  Wentworth 
llUjginson.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25.)  Somewhere  we  ran  across  an  Ori- 
ental saying:  '•  Blow  not  thy  trumpet  in  the 
city  of  thy  home,  lest  the  sound  thereof  dis- 
turb thy  neighbors."  Happily  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson's  horn  is  so  mellow  of  tone  and  so 
rich  in  sweetness  that  his  neighbors,  in- 
stead of  being  disturbed  by  its  strains,  all 
prick  their  ears  and-  listen  with  delight 
whenever  he  begins  to  blow.  It  is  of  Old 
Cambridge,  "  the  city  of  his  home,"  that  he 
here  writes,  and  what  he  has  to  tell  will  be 
interesting  to  every  person  who  honors  New 
England  and  sets  store  by  her  literature. 
The  book  is  steeped  in  the  Attic  dew  of 
which  the  Cambridge  cicadas  were  fond;  it 
lias  a  smack  of  ambrosia — American  ambro- 
sia— and  its  leaves  rustle  with  the  unmis- 
takable Parnassian  suggestion— a  Puritan 
I'arnassus  to  be  sure.  We  could  hll  a  col- 
uum  with  a  mere  outline  of  what  this  book 
is;  but  wliy  do  ft  ?  Readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent know  what  delightful  writing  they 
may  always  be  sure  of  from  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson.  He  is  in  his  own  field  here,  de- 
scribing what  he  has  been  familiar  with  and 
loved  all  his  lifetime.  The  Cambridge  he 
dwells  upon  is  the  Cambridge  of  the  Boston 
circle  of  poets,  philosophers,  politicians,  re- 
formers, scholars,  statesmen,  preachers  and 
divine  cranks.  He  sketches  everything  and 
everybody    freely,    swiftly,    lightly,    giving 


just  the  impression  that  a  sketch  should 
give,  leaving  in  the  reader's  mind  a  sense  of- 
having  spent  some  moments  with  good  and 
great  company  in  a  spot  where  every  object  i 
lias  its  memorable  associations.  It  is  a  good 
book  by  a  genial,  gifted  and  lovable  man. 

Two  Women  in  the  Klondike.  By  Mary ' 
E.  HitchcocJc.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sous.  $3.00.)  Alaska  and  the  Klondike 
have  been  a  great  boon  to  tourists  of  a 
venturesome  sort  and  writers  who  can  make 
a  very  little  of  subject  occupy  a  great  deal 
of  book-space.  The  present  large  and  no- 
tably handsome  volume  fairly  represents 
both  the  tourist  and  the  average  writer 
about  tours.  It  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  really  valuable  matter  mixed  up 
with  a  confusion  of  personal  details  and  rev- 
elations not  particularly  interesting.  The 
author  and  her  companion  are  freely  and' 
frequently  present  in  the  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

The  Baronet  and  the  Butterfly,  A 
Valentine  with  a  Verdict.  Bi/  J.  McNeil 
WliistlGi:  (New  York:  R.  H.  Russell.)  We 
do  not  expect  that  the  public  will  care 
greatly  for  this  report  of  a  lawsuit  between 
Sir  William  Eden  and  Mr.  .7.  McNeil  Whis- 
tler, the  artist;  but  it  is  a  curious  bit  of  lit- 
erature showing  how  dirty  linen  may  be 
somewhat  daintily  washed  iu  public,  while 
at  the  same  time  vulgarity  is  dressed  up  in 
the  latest  style  of  the  elite.  Whistler  is 
clever,  immensely  clever,  and  almost  infinite- 
ly abusive,  in  his  presentation  of  how  Sir 
William  attempted,  as  he  makes  out,  to 
"  do  "  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  portrait  of 
Sir  William's  wife;  but  the  French  court 
mulcted  Mr.  Whistler  all  the  same  ! 

The  Trail  of  the  Gold-Seekers,  hy 
Hamlin  Garland  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company.  $1.50),  is  a  picturesque  rec- 
ord in  prose  and  verse  of  the  author's  jour- 
ney to  the  Klondike.  The  prose  is  prefer- 
able to  the  verse.  Indeed  we  have  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  people,  the  incidents  of  difficult  travel 
and  the  strong  impressionistic  sketches  of 
miners  and  mining  camps.  As  for  the  ver- 
sified parts,  they  call  for  no  special  praise 
or  blame;  they  are  simply  common.  Mr. 
Garland  is  a  true  poet;  but  he  rarely  writes 
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pood  verso,  his  eye  is  too  fixedly  set  ou  the 
late  Walt  Whitman. 

Source  Book  of  American  'History. 
Edited  for  Schools  and  Readers  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.D.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Pp.  408.  60  cents.)  The  utility  of 
such  books  as  this  is  open  to  question.  In 
his  preface  the  author  seems  to  admit  as 
much  by  comparing  this  method  of  study- 
ing history  to  the  study  of  art  by  looking 
at  a  succession  of  lauteru-slide  views.  One 
may  be  entertained  or  even  receive  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  information,  but  one  does 
not  and  cannot  become  intelligent  upon  any 
subject  by  such  scrappy  instruction.  The 
method  is  one  of  the  necessarily  defective 
royal  roads  to  knowledge  which  are  only 
too  popular  just  now,  but,  in  this  especial 
instance,  the  execution  is-  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Professor  Hart  has  brought  conscien- 
tiousness and  every  qualification  to  his 
task.  If  the  result  is  not  valuable  it  is  no 
fault  of  his,  but  of  the  method.  His  notes 
are  clear  and  pointed,  and  his  selections  are 
admirable,  but  the  student  who  expects  to 
reach  any  great  depth  by  such  a  scrap- 
book  fashion  of  historical  reading  will  be 
sadly  disappointed.  It  is,  perhaps,  hoped 
that  the  pupil  may  be  led  by  these  sample 
passages  from  original  sources  to  look 
further  and  deeper  Into  them,  but  there  is 
dauger,  instead,  that  he  will  imagine  that  he 
already  "  knows  it  all "  and  needs  to  pro- 
ceed no  further. 

More.  liy  Max  Beerbohm.  (New  York: 
John  Lane.  $1.25.)  Lately  we  had  the 
WorAs  of  Max  Bcvrhnhm,  now  we  have  More 
-more  \Aorks,  we  suppose— and  right  de- 
lectable literature  tills  up  the  little  book. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  has  no  scruples;  his  nerve 
is  admirable.  In  good  American  parlance 
he  would  be  mentioned  as  a  "  cheeky  per- 
son "  who  has  no  notion  of  proprieties.  He 
discusses  everything  from  a  prince  to  a 
bicycle,  not  making  obeisance  at  any  stage 
of  the  procedure.  But  somehow  he  is  de- 
lightful, which  is  all  that  we  have  space  to 
say  of  him. 

The  Story  of  Nuremberg.  By  Cecil 
Headlmi.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  is  a  history  and  handbook  of 
Nuremberg,  the  "White  City,"   graphically 


written,  the  text  strongly  aided  by  illustra- 
tions from  sketches  by  Miss  H.  M.  James, 
and  some  woodcuts.  It  is  a  book  deeply  in- 
teresting, which  will  be  a  good  pocket  com- 
panion for  every  person  visiting  the  old 
town.  A  fitting  frontispiece  is  the  portrait 
of  Albert  Durer  by  himself  from  the  paint- 
ing at  Munich. 

Field,  Forest  and  Wayside  Flowers. 
By  Maud  Going.  (New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.  $1.50.)  This  does  not  offer  it- 
self as  a  technical  treatise  on  botany.  It  is 
a  book  for  the  general  reader,  treating  the 
wild  flowers  iu  a  way  at  once  attractive  and 
clear,  so  that  any  intelligent  mind  can  enter 
into  its  spirit  and  absorb  its  riches  of  in- 
formation. The  text  is  admirable  in  its  de- 
scriptive lines,  and  the  many  illustrations 
will  serve  the  reader  a  useful  turn. 

The  Solitary  Summer.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden."  (New 
York:  The  Macmillau  Co.  $1.50.)  We  have 
here  a  pleasing  record  of  reflections,  ob- 
servations and  studies  running  through  the 
period  from  the  first  of  INIay  to  the  end  of 
Septembex".  It  is  a  sort  of  writing,  as  genial 
as  the  rarest  of  June  weather,  wherein  the 
author  skips  lightly  from  one  subject  to 
another,  always  with  summer  as  the  back- 
ground and  with  the  happy  side  of  human 
nature  ever  visible. 

Henrik  Ibsen.  B.tornstjerne  Bjornson. 
Critical  Studies.  By  George  Brandes. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.50.)  Dr.  Brandes's  critical  studies  are  val- 
uable to  all  who  care  to  go  further  with 
Ibsen  and  Bjornson  than  a  mere  reading  of 
their  works.  As  a  critic  to  the  manner 
born  and  a  student  of  unflagging  industry 
Dr.  Brandes  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  Eu- 
rope. The  essays  here  collected  cover  a 
long  period  of  production  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  criticised  aud  of  study  by  the  critic. 
They  make  a  progressive,  intimate  and  en- 
lightening  commentary. 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes.  How  to 
Collect  and  Preserve  Them.  By  Belle  8. 
Cragin,  A.M.  (New  York:  Q.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $1.75.)  This  is  a  good  book  for  young 
people  who  are  interested  in  natural  history. 
It  is  not  only  an  excellent  primary  manual 
of  insectology;  but  it  gives  a  clear  and  con- 
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cise  description  of  the  collector's  outfit  and 
the  methods  of  using  it.  There  are  many 
tull  page  illustrations  of  butterflies,  moths 
and  other  insects,  and  many  more  in  the 
text,  255  in  all,  and  a  good  index.  It  is  a 
book  in  every  way  handy  and  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  young  students  and  general 
readers. 

Yale.  Her  Campus,  Class-Rooms  and 
Athletics,  by  Lewis  8.  Welch  and  Walter 
Camp,  with  Introduction  by  Samuel  J.  Elder, 
is  the  latest  of  the  numerous  books  on  Yale 
to  make  its  appearance.  It  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  Yale  history,  potpourri 
and  guide  book,  and  altho  it  lays  special 
emphasis  on  Yale  from  the  undergraduate 
standpoint,  the  curriculum,  the  university 
statistics,  the  college  records,  etc.,  are  fully 
treated.  It  is  splendidly  illusti-ated,  and 
hardly  a  thing  affecting  Yale  life  is  omitted. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  interesting  to  Yale 
graduates,  but  it  was  made  rather  for  im- 
mediate sale  than  to  supply  any  permanent 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Yale. 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    Boston.    $2..50.) 

Idylls  of  the  Sea.  By  Frank  T.  Btdlen. 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25.)  We 
(lid  not  need  Mv.  Strachey's  appreciative  in- 
troduction to  make  us  peruse  this  book  with 
genuine  reader's-hunger.  The  "  Cruise  of 
the  Cachelot "  by  the  same  author  had  left 
Mr.  Bullen's  magnetism  in  our  memory,  and 
now  the  Idylls  of  the  Sea  gives  us  another 
large  waft  of  fi'eshness  and  breezy  exhilara- 
tion. We  have  been  rolling  on  the  immensity 
of  ocean,  we  have  been  down  among  the" 
monsters,  we  have  heard  a  new  booming 
voice  out  of  the  deep.  It  is  a  charming,  in- 
vigorating book. 

Vassar  Studies.  By  Jnlia  Aiiynsta 
Svhioartz.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25.)  Books  of  the  college  and  stories  of 
college  life  are  accumulating  rapidly.  This 
one  is  a  bright,  girlish,  truthful-sounding 
string  of  stories  illustrating  experiences  at 
Vassar.  The  spirit  of  it  is  excellent,  and 
will  appeal  to  all  who  have  been  a  part  of 
the  life  depicted.  The  book  has  some  good 
illustrations  from  pictures  of  Vassar  and  its 
surroundings. 

The  Rescue  of  Cuba.  By  Andreic  8. 
Draper,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of 


Illinois.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
$1.00.)  Among  the  books  that  have  swarmed i 
from  the  press,  as  bees  from  a  shaken  hive, ; 
to  hum  about  Cuba  and  the  Cuban  campaign,  j 
here  is  the  optimistic  one  par  excellence.  Dr.. 
Draper  begins  enthusiastically  and  holds  his' 
fervor  high  to  the  last  page.  Withal  he  givesj 
a  tine,  strong  sketch  of  the  war,  and  holds! 
to  a  lofty  ideal  in  all  his  views  of  it.  A  cheer-; 
ful   and  cheering  little  volume.  j 

Everything  About  Our  New  Possessions.! 
By  Thomas  J.  Vivian  and  Ruel  P.  Smith.  (New! 
York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  CO  cents.)  The! 
title  of  tliis  little  boolc  is  rather  comprehen-i 
sive;  but  if  "  all  about  our  new  po.ssessions  "j 
is  not  here  told  a  great  deal  of  encouraging  i 
information  is  put  together  for  handy  use.. 
We  recommend  the  book  as  one  good  tol 
have  for  reference;  it  is  well  arranged  and! 
has  a  good  page  index.  \ 

The  Carcellina  Emerald,  With  Othebj 
Tales.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  (Chicago  :| 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Here  are^ 
seven  short  stories  by  a  writer  who  never! 
fails  to  please  her  audience.  The  publishers! 
have  given  them  a  good  setting.  The  paper,: 
print,  binding  and  illustrations  are  veryj 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  pretty  book  and: 
its  contents  are  bright  and  entertaining. 

PoEiis  OF  Nature  and  Life.  By  John] 
Witt  Randall.  Edited  by  Ellingivood  Abbott^ 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Randall  Family. 
(Boston:  George  H.  Ellis.)  This  is  a| 
new  edition— the  first  really  public  edition— 
of  tlie  late  .John  Witt  Randall's  poems,  here-| 
tofore  known  to  a  few  who  justly  appre- 
ciated them.  The  introduction  is  of  delight- 
ful quality,  largely  composed  of  familiarj 
letters,  and  there  are  two  good  portraits  of' 
the  poet,  one  when  he  was  in  his  prime,  the^ 
other  after  age  had  left  its  marks.  Mr.  Ran-; 
dall's  poetry  is  stately,  thoughtful,  dignified,! 
appealing  to  a  select  few.  | 

Some  Verses.  By  Helen  Hay.  (Chicago:; 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Company.)  Miss  Hay's 
poetry  is  in  the  minor  vein;  she  sings,  as  if; 
half  under  breath,  with  a  gently  complaining 
accent.  A  wood  thrush  between  sunset  and! 
dai'k  sometimes  voices  its  serene  happiness  j 
in  just  such  lyrical  shadows  of  sound,  mak-' 
ing  his  grove  seem  a  haunt  of  liquid  regret— 
a  deception  by  no  means  to  be  charged  to  in- 
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sincerity.  We  hope  that  these  plaintive  flut- 
ings  are  but  the  dreamy  prelude  to  a  strong 
burst  of  joyous,  encouraging  song  we  are 
soon  to  have  from  a  singer  whose  voice  is 
so  sweet. 

The  iMPORTEits'  and  Exporters'  Pic- 
torial Guide  to  and  Business  Directory 
OF  PoRTO  Rico  is  a  book  of  information 
about  Porto  Rico,  illustrated  and  accompa- 
nied with  a  fairly  good  map  of  the  Island.  The 
information  given  relates  mostly  to  matters 
of  trade  and  products;  but  incidentally  a 
large  amount  of  other  useful  facts  is  includ- 
ed. The  chief  towns  and  centers  of  trade  are 
described  with  reference  to  their  most  im- 
portant activities  and  there  is  a  valuable 
business  directory  containing  the  names, 
place  of  business  and  special  line  of  trade  or 
manufacture  of  each  lirm  or  individual  doing 
important  business  on  the  island.  It  is  a 
handy  and  useful  book,  printed  in  Englisli 
and  Spanish  on  opposing- pages.  (New  York: 
The  Pictorial  Guide  Publishing  Company.) 

A  June  Romance.  By  Norman  G-ale.  (Chi- 
cago: Hei'bert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  75  cents.) 
Here  is  a  sweet  and  tender  little  love-story 
written  with  extreme  cleverness.  It  is  just 
rlie  book  for  a  cool  spot  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  hot  day.  Outside  and  inside  it  is  attract- 
ively restful  to  the  nerves;  but  its  substance 
is  of  the  airiest  composition. 

The  Youno  Volunteer.  Bij  Josei)h  E. 
Croircll.  (New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely.) 
Tliis  is  a  downright  interesting  book,  giving 
in  tlie  form  of  a  story  the  experiences  and 
adventures  of  a  young  private  soldier  in  the 
great  Amerionu  Civil  War.  With  excellent 
tact  and  iu  a  breezy  and  fluent  style  the  au- 
thor enters  into  the  young  volunteer's  life 
and  details  its  stirring  movements  from  the 
humble  soldier's  point  of  view.  It  will  bo  a 
book  of  great  interest  to  boys. 

Yesterday  Framed  in  To-day.  By  Pa>isy 
{Mrs.  O.  R.  Ahlcn).  (Boston:  The  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company.  $1.50.)  Mrs.  Alden 
has  attempted  and  measurably  achieved  a 
difficult  uudertakiug  in  writing  this  story  of 
Christ  as  she  imagines  he  would  appear  and 
act  at  the  present  time  under  the  immensely 
altered  conditions  of  men  and  things  as  com- 
piw^d  with  the  time  of  his  earthly  life  nearly 
two  tliousaud  years  ago.     With  simple  and 


earnest  sympathy  she  has  reverently  present- 
ed her  picture,  which,  if  not  great,  is  tender, 
touching  and  of  pure  spiritual  iuHuence.  The 
book  cannot  fail  to  please  and  benefit  a  large 
audioJice. 

From  the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C, 
we  have  received  Marriages  of  the  Deaf 
in  America,  an  iuteresting  and  valuable  re- 
port upon  the  facts  gathered  and  obseiTa- 
tions  made,  under  the  Bureau's  direction, 
touching  the  results  of  marriages  of  the  deaf. 
A  large  amount  of  statistics  has  been  ar- 
I'anged  and  tabulated  from  which  many  in- 
teresting deductions  have  been  drawn  and 
some  calculations  made  as  to  the  probability 
of  deaf  offspring  from  such  marriages.  The 
work  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction,  "  In- 
(luiry  Concerning  the  Results  of  Marriages 
of  the  Deaf  iu  America,"  by  Edward  Allen 
Fay,  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages in  Gallaudet  College. 

JNlEN's  Tragedies.  By  R.  F.  Risley.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.)  The  au- 
thor of  these  grim  stories  has  a  sonorous 
harp  of  one  string,  and  tliat  string  is  a  taut 
and  attenuated  thread  spun  from  the  "  Sor- 
rows of  Werther,"  upon  which,  with  but 
nominal  variations,  a  single  tune  of  senti- 
mental tragedy  is  monotonously  played. 
Read,  a  story  now  and  then  with  recreative 
spaces  between.  Men's  Tragedies  will  be  en- 
durable; but,  perused  at  a  sitting,  it  cloys, 
and  the  imagination  i-efuses  to  give  it  per- 
fect confidence.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  ex- 
tremely artificial  and  over-stimulating  diet 
through  which  runs  a  strong  and  unvarying 
flovor  of  something  one  easily  tires  of. 

The  delightful  little  series  of  Temple  Clas- 
sics, published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  Loudon, 
is  continued  with  ten  volumes  of  Sir  Thomas 
North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  and 
two  volumes  of  the  Moral  Discourses  of 
Epictetus.  They  are  just  the  thing  for  a 
pocket;  on  very  thin  paper,  with  300  pages 
to  a  volume,  and  only  50  cents  each. 

The  Little  I  Saw  of  Cuba.  By  Burr  Mc- 
intosh. (New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 
$2.00.)  Among  the  books  written  about  the 
recent  campaign  in  Cuba  this  one  deserves 
notice  for  the  air  of  sincerity  pervading  both 
text  and  pictures.      The  author  was  a  war 
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correspondent,  a  "  camera  fiend  "  and  withal 
a  very  energetic  and  pushing  person.  Many 
of  his  notes  are  fresh  and  valuable,  and  his 
photographs  shoAv  on  their  face  that  they 
were  taken  on  the  spots  as  represented.  It 
is  a  "  war  document  "  worth  preserving. 

Our  Sisters  in  India.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Storroic.  (New  York:  The  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Company.  $1.25.)  This  interesting  lit- 
tle book  was  written  with  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  describing  the  condition  and  stand- 
ing of  women  in  India,  and  arousing  interest 
in  them  among  Christian  women.  The  au- 
thor was  some  time  a  missionary  in  Cal- 
cutta and  had  excellent  opportunities  to 
study  what  he  here  very  effectively  de- 
scribes. What  he  says  ought  to  be  of  deep 
interest  to  Christians  everywhere.  The  il- 
lustrations, thirty  in  number,  add  force  to 
the  text. 

A  Haadbook  op  Labor  Literature, 
compiled  by  Helen  Marol  (Free  Library  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  Philadel- 
phia. $1.00),  will  prove  a  very  valuable 
reference  book  for  libraries  or  the  general 
student  of  social  and  economic  questions. 
The  books  to  which  references  are  made 
are  classed  by  topics;  as,  for  instance,  those 
relating  to  wages,  trades  unions,  strikes, 
bureaus  of  labor,  etc.  Any  one  wishing  to 
look  up  any  phase  of  the  great  social  ques- 
tions of  the  past,  present  or  future  will  be 
directed  to  all  of  importance  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject. 

Two  delightful  books  come  to  us. in  a  new 
edition:  Three  Normandy  Inns,  $2.00,  ajid 
Cathedral  Days,  $1.50,  both  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Bowman  Dodd.  and  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  attractiveness  of 
Mrs.  Dodd's  style,  the  numerous  and  excel- 
lent illustrations,  and  the  taste  and  care 
shown  by  the  publishers  must  make  these 
volumes  favorites  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Cathedral  Days  is  aji  informal,  chatty  account 
of  a  tour  in  Southern  England,  Avhile  Three 
Normandy  Inns  gives  a  captivating  rosary  of 
sketches  describing  the  coast  country  of  Nor- 
mandy, its  people,  landscapes,  inns  and  what- 
ever is  picturesque  and  romantic  in  its  scenes 
and  life. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Scribner's  great  Li- 
brary OF  NiCENE  AND  PoST-NlCENE  FATHERS 


contains  a  translation  of  select  works  of  St. 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  the  jiiain  jmrtion  being 
ills  important  treatise  on  the  Trinity.  St. 
Hilary  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  but  one  of  the  least  studied.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Origen,  and,  next  to  Tertul- 
lian,  the  most  influential  of  the  Latin  Fathers 
before  Augustine.  This  volume  also  contains 
the  much  later  "  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox 
Faitlj,"  by  John  of  Damascus,  a  full  treatise 
of  (^reek  theology. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  efficient  and  ambi- 
itous  work  which  American  scholars  are  now 
doing  in  fields  of  Oriental  research  we  are 
glad  to  call  attention  to  the  quarto  volume  of 
Astrological-Astronomical  Texts,  auto- 
graphed from  the  cuneiform  tabjets  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  published  in  Delitzsch 
tfe  Haupt's  "Assyriologische  Bibliothek "  at 
liCipzig,  by  IMof.  .James  A.  Craig,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Micliigan.  These  texts  (untrans- 
lated) follow  Professor  Craig's  "  Relig- 
ious Texts,"  which  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  translation  such  as  is  not  promised  here. 
This  is  a  most  worthy  piece  of  work  by  a 
faithful  scholar.  We  only  wish  that  he  were 
less  sensitive  than  his  preface  shows  him  to 
be  to  unjust  criticism.  We  regret  his  repris- 
als on  Professor  Jensen  and  Father  Scheil. 

Spain.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober.  (New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  60  cents.)  This  is  a 
short  history  of  Spain  for  young  readers 
written  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Ober,  who  is  well 
known  as'  a  traveler  and  explorer,  in  the 
Spanish  islands.  It  Is  a  good  little  book,  giv- 
ing a  strong  outline  of  the  history  of  the  once 
great  Spanish  people.  Its  style  is  simple,  its 
arrangement  good,  and  enough  is  given  to 
impress  young  minds  with  the  body  of  what 
Spain  has  done  and  failed  to  do  as  a  nation. 

The  Memory  of  Lincoln.  Poems  Selected, 
with  an  Introduction  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Hoice. 
(Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.00.)  This 
little  volume's  contents  are  made  up  of 
poems  and  excerpts  from  poems  written  in 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Eighteen 
poets,  beginning  with  John  James  Piatt  and 
closing  with  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  are  rep- 
lo'euted,  among  them  Whitman,  Lowell, 
Stoddard,  Whittier  and  Bayard  Taylor.  The 
editor's  introduction  on  the  "  Poetic  Memory 
of  Lincoln  "  is  interesting,  and  a  good  por- 
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Inilt  oi"  I  lie  niaityred  president  faces  the  title 
page.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  taken  in  hand 
by  all  colleetoi-s  of  Lincoln  literature. 

Just  Rhymes.  By  Charles  Battell  Loomis. 
(New  York:  R.  H.  Russell.)  These  rhymes, 
which  Mr.  Loomis  qualifies  on  his  title-page 
as  "just,"  are  funny  in  their  own  way, 
whether  just  or  unjust.  Some  of  them  al- 
most justify  the  pictures,  awful  as  they  are. 
The  poet  does  himself  the  honor  of  dedicat- 
ing his  poetry  to  Its  author  who,  altho  silent 
on  the  subject,  is  doubtless  mightily  pleased. 
A  half-hour  of  grinning  takes  one  safely 
through  Mr.  Loomis's  little  book,  pictures 
and  all,  feeling  distinctly  about  them  what 
the  poet  himself  sings: 

"  If  I  had  been  that  editor  I  would  have  sent 
them  back." 

The  Religion  of  Science.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Caruts.  (The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 25  cents.)  This  little  paper  covered 
volume  is  now  published  in  an  enlarged  third 
edition,  which  shows  that  it  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  currency.  It  begins  with  a  sort  of 
catechism: 

"What  is  Religion?  , 

"  Every  religion  is,  or  should  be,  a  conviction 
that  regulates  man's  conduct,  affords  comfort 
in  affliction,  and  consecrates  all  the  purposes  of 
life." 

This  is  no  definition  of  religion.  No  "  convic- 
tion "  can  give  the  basis  for  religion  unless 
it  has  to  do  with  a  divine  power  on  whom  a 
man  depends.    He  then  asks: 

"  What  is  Science? 

"  Science  is  the  methodical  search  for  truth ; 
and  truth  is  a  correct,  exhaustive,  and  concise 
statement  of  facts." 

But  science  is  not  a  "  search,"  but  the 
ordered  and  correlated  body  of  facts  discov- 
ered by  search.    He  then  asks: 

"What  is  the  Religion  of  Science? 

"  The  religion  of  science  is  that  religion 
wherein  man  aspires  to  find  the  truth  by  the 
most  reliable  and  truly  scientific  methods." 

This  definition  is  so  muddled  between  relig- 
ion and  science  that  one  cannot  make  head 
or  tail  of  it.  Another  question  is  put  under 
the  heading  "  Immortality  ": 

*•  Is  the  Life  of  our  Soul  Limited? 
'■  Every    personality    consists    of    a    definite 
idiosyncrasjr,"  etc. 


We  must  stop  there,  for  a  personality  is  very 
different  from  an  idiosyncrasy.  And  when 
our  author  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  our  soul  is 
"  partly  inherited  from  our  ancestors," 
"  partly  planted  in  us  by  education,"  "  partly 
acquired  by  imitation,"  etc.,  his  philosophy 
is  far  from  convincing. 


Literary   Note.s. 

A  COLLECTION  of  books  MSS.,  engravings, 
etc.,  valued  at  .?.500,000,  has  been  offered  the 
Public  Library  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
by  D.  S.  Mitchell.  A  new  public  library  is  to 
be  built  as  a  result  of  this  generous  gift. 

....Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  a 
new  series  of  novels,  romances,  etc.,  in  paper 
cover,  to  be  called  Appleton's  Popular  Library. 
The  first  issue  is  F.  T.  Bullen's  "  Cruise  of  the 
Cachalot,"  which  will  be  sold  at  25  cents  a 
copy. 

.  . .  .The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London 
have  just  published  "  The  Chronicles  of  Jerah- 
meel,"  a  collection  of  old  Jewish  legends  and 
traditions  concerning  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of  Judah  the 
Maccabeean.  The  translator  is  M.  Caster, 
Ph.D.     The  price  is  ?2.50. 

"The   Federal   Census"    is   the   title  of 

a  collection  of  essays  by  prominent  statisticians 
published  by  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion. Various  aspects  of  the  last  census  are 
dis.cussed  and  improvements  for  the  coming  cen- 
sus are  suggested.  The  Macmillan  Co.  are  the 
publishers. 

....Horatio  Alger,  who  died  last  week  in 
NalJck,  Mass.,  was  very  widely  known  as  the 
author  of  stories  for  boys.  Graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  3852,  he  was  journalist,  teacher,  pastor 
of  a  Unitarian  church.  In  18GG  he  began  to 
write  his  stories  of  New  York  street  waifs, 
which  have  for  so  many  years  been  popular 
with  young  readers. 

....Colonel  Roosevelt's  story  of  the  Rough 
Riders  is  characterized  from  an  English  view- 
point by  The  Academy: 

"  What  they  went  through,  those  Rough  Riders ! 
At  page  120  there  is  a  photograph  of  the  devoted 
fellows  fording  a  river,  the  water  quite  up  to  their 
ankles.  Now  they  are  at  rest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Muscogee,  Ind.  Ter.  For  on  the  last  page  is  a  let- 
ter from  a  lady  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  Ter.  :  '  I  am 
planning  to  entertain  all  the  Rough  Riders  in  this 
vicinity  some  evening  during  my  holiday  vacation. 
I  mean  to  have  no  other  guests,  but  only  give  them 
an  opportunity  for  reminiscences.'  " 
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Books  of  the  Week. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  BooIjs.  Issued  by 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  with  Portraits  of 
Popular  Authors.  9%x6?4,  pp.  62.  Bos- 
ton :  Lothrop  Pub.  Co 

Plant  Relations ;  A  First  Book  of  Botany. 
By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.M.  7%x5y2,  pp. 
264.      New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co $1.10. 

Uncle  Sam's  Soldiers  ;  A  Story  of  the  War 
with  Spain.  By  Oscar  Phelps  Austin. 
714x5,  pp.  346.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&   Co 75 

Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Foreign  Countries  During  the  Year 
1898.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  91^x6, 
pp.  859.  Washington  :  Government  Print- 
ing  Co 

Clay  Modelling.     By  Anna  M.  Holland.     8^^ 

x6^4,  pp.  36.      Boston:  Ginn  &  Co 80 

Stories  of  Animal  Life.  By  Charles  Frederick 
Holder,  LL.D.  7J/2x5%.  PP-  264.'  New 
York:    American    Book    Company 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  By 
E.  Oram  Lyte,  A.M.  71/3x514,  pp.  368. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Company 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Home  of  Eminent 
Painters.  By  Elbert  Hubbard.  7x4V>, 
pp.  29.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric  ;  For  Schools.  By 
Robert  Herrick.  A.B.,  and  Lindsay  Todd 
Damon.  A.B.  71/2x514,  pp.  466.  Chicago  : 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co 1.00 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max  Muller,  K.  M. 
8%x6,  pp.  618.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co 5 .  00 

The  Waif  ;  Tones  and  Undertones.  By  Wil- 
liam Tomkins  Mersereau.  8x514,  pp.  49. 
New  York  :  The  Waif  Company 25 

The  Santiago  Campaign,  1S98.  By  Major- 
General  Joseph  Wheeler,  commanding 
Fourth  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
914x614,  pp.  369.  New  York  :  Drexel  Bid- 
die,   publisher 2.50 

The  Golden  Picture  Book.  Pleasant  Stories, 
wise  and  witty.  Pages  bright,  with  pic- 
tures pretty.  7-y4x6!,4.  pp.  287.  New 
York  :  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 1.75 

Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War,  1861-1898.  By 
Franklin  Matthews.  714x5,  pp.  275.  New 
York  ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co 75 

Letitia  Berkeley,  A.M.,  a  Novel.  By  Jose- 
phine B.  StelTens.  774x5,  pp.  293.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company....      1.25 

Plain  Words  About  Food.  The  Rumford 
Kitchen  Leaflets,  1899.  6i4x5iA  pp.  175. 
Boston  :  Home  Science  Publishing  Com- 
pany    25 

From  the  Himalayas  to  the  Equator.  By 
Cyrus  D.  Foss,  D.D.  71/2x51/4,  pp.  256. 
New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains 1.00 

Drawing  for  Printers.  By  Ernest  Knaufft. 
7%x5,  pp.  240.  Chicago :  The  Inland 
Printer   Company. 

Knopf  Pulmonary  ;  Tuberculosis,  Its  Mod- 
ern Prophyla.vis  and  the  Treatment  in 
Special  Institutions  and  at  Home.  By  S. 
A.  Knopf.  93/0x014,  pp.  .343.  Philadel- 
phia: P.   Blakiston's  Son  &  Co 3.00 

Landscape  Gardening.  Bv  F.  A.  Waugh. 
Illustrated.  71/2x5,  pp.  148.  New  York  : 
Orange,  Judd  Company 30 

Ginseng.  By  Maurice  G.  Kains.  Illus- 
trated. 7i4x4''4,  pp.  96.  New  York : 
Orange,  Judd  Company 15 

How  to  Right  a  Wrong.  By  Moses  Samel- 
son.  7%x5^,  pp.  380.  New  York :  F. 
Tennyson  Neely 50 

The  Word  ;  and  Its  Inspiration.  Originally 
Written  and  Published  in  England  in 
1850.  By  the  Late  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell. 
8x51^,  pp.  370.  New  Haven,  Com.  : 
Connecticut  New  Church  Association....      1  00 

A  Charleston  Love  Story.  By  B.  T.  G.  Stew- 
ard.    71/2x5,     pp.     240.     iSiew     York :     F. 

Tennyson   Neely 25 

Better-World  Philosophy.  By  J.  Howard 
Moore.     794x5,    pp.    375.      Chicago  :    The 

Ward  Waugh  Company 1  00 

The  Letters  of  Captain  Drevfus  to  His  Wife. 
Translated  by  L.  G.  Moreau,  with  Por- 
traits. 7%x5,  pp.  234.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers 1 .  00 


Chauncey  M-  Depew  Birthday  Addresses  at 
the  Montauk  Club  of  Brooklyn,  1892  to 
1899.  9x5%,  pp.  104.  Brooklyn,  Mon- 
tauk Club 

New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Wooster 
W.  Beman  and  David  E.  Smith.     7%x5y2, 

pp.  382.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co 

Hazen's  Grade  Spellers.     By   M.   W.   Hazen, 

M.A.     71/2x51/2,  pp.  96.   Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

How   to   Swim.     By   Captain   Davis   Dalton. 

714x5,  pp.  133.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons    ., 

Looking  Ahead.  By  H.  Pereira  Mendes. 
71/.X5,   PP   381.     New   York :   F.   Tennyson 

Ne'eiy   

Japan  In  Transition.  By  Stafford  Ransome. 
With  four  special  maps  by  the  author,  and 
illustrations.     81/2x6,  pp.  261.     New  York : 

Harper  &  Bros 3.00 

Enchanted  India.  By  Prince  Bojidar  Kar- 
georgevitch.     7%x5,  pp.  305.     New  York  : 

Harper  &  Bros 1.75 

Mr.  Milo  Bush  and  Other  Worthies.  By  Hay- 
den  Carruth.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 
6%x4i^,    pp.    218.     New   York :    Harper   & 

Bros 100 

In  Castle  and  Colony.  By  Emma  Rayner. 
7%x5,    pp.    467.     New    York :    Herbert    S. 

Stone  &  Co 1.50 

The  Bushwhacker ;  And  Other  Stories.  By 
Charles     E.     Craddock.     7x4i/2,     pp.     311. 

New  York  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 1.25 

Doc'  Home ;  A  Story  of  the  Streets  and 
Town.  By  George  Ade.  Pictures  by  John 
T.     MeCutcheon.     7x41^,     pp.     292.     New 

York  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 1.25 

The  First  Epistle  of  John.  By  Robert  Cam- 
eron.    7%x5i/2,  pp.  274.     Philadelphia  :  A. 

J.   Rowland 1.25 

Holy  Baptism.  By  Harwell  Stone,  M.A. 
7%x5i/..     New   York :    Longmans   Green   & 

Co ...  r 1.50 

The  Tousled  Hair.  By  Fred'k  Stanley  Root. 
71/2x51/,,  pp.  264.     New  York  :  F.  Tennyson 

Neely  " 25 

Spoopendyke  Sketches  ;  The  Humorous  Pro- 
ductions of  the  Late  Stanley  Huntley. 
Compiled  from  The  Brooklyn  Dailt/  Eagle. 
9iAx6i/o,  pp.  224.     Brooklyn,  The  Brooklyn 

Daily'  Eagle 25 

Columbia's  Apostasy  ;  With  Other  Poems  and 

Essays.     By  Robert   Stevens   Pettet.     lOx 

6IA  pp.   48.      Philadelphia:  The  Author..        .20 

A  Further  Study  of  the  Othello.     By  Welker 

Given,   Esq.     8x514,  pp.   340.     New  York: 

Brentano's  Pub.  Co 3.00 

Daniel  Webster.     By  Norman  Hapgood.     Ed- 
ited  by   M.    A.    De   Wolf    Howe.     51^x3%, 
pp.  118.     Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. .       .75 
Phillips  Brooks.     By  M.  A.  De  Wolf  Howe. 
51/.X334,    pp.    118.     Boston :    Small,    May- 

nal-d  &  Co 75 

Robert  E.  Lee.  By  W.  P.  Trent.  Edited  by 
M.   A.   De  Wolf  Howe.     51/2x8%,   pp.   118.      . 

Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co 75 

David  G.  Farragut.  By  James  Barnes.  Ed- 
ited by  M.  A.  De  Wolf  Howe.     5i^x3%,  pp. 

118.     Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co 75 

James  Russell  Lowell.  By  Edward  E. 
Hale,  Jr.  Edited  by  M.  A.  De  Wolf  Howe. 
51/2x3%,  pp.  118.     Boston :  Small,  Maynard 

&   Co 75 

Twelve   English   Poets.     By   Blanche  Wilder 

Bellamy.      Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co 

For  Christ  and  the  Church.  By  Charles  M. 
Sheldon.  7i4x5,  pp.  42.  New  York  :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co 30 

The  Shepherd  Psalm  for  Children.  By  Jo- 
sephine L.  Baldwin.     7i4x5.  pp.  64.     New 

York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co 35 

Missions  in  Eden.  By  Mrs.  Crosby  H. 
Wheeler.     7%x5i4,    PP.    193.     New    York : 

Fleming   II.    Revell    Co 1.00 

The  Great  Discourse  of  Jesus  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  God.  By  the  PubJisher.  714x514, 
PP.   379.     New   York  :   Fleming   H.    Revell 

Co 1-25 

Life  Indeed.  By  Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe.  7i4x 
'SV".  pp.  245.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell Co 1.25 

Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Delusions. 
By  Luther  Day  Harkness,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory by  Prof.  Henry  Churchill  King. 
7y2x5,  pp.  40.  Oberlin,  Ohio :  Published 
by  the  Author 25 
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EDITORIALS. 


Compulsory  Arbitration. 

In  recent  controversies  between  working- 
meu  and  employing  corporations  whicli  nse 
public  franchises  it  bas  been  observed  that 
the  strikers  were  willing,  and  the  corpora- 
tions unwilling,  to  submit  their  ditferences  to 
arbitivatiou.    Even  in  so  formidable  a  revolt 
as  that  of  the  street  railway  employees  in 
Cleveland    the  company's  officers  have  de- 
clined all  suggestions  of  arbitration,  upon  the 
plea  that  there   is   "  nothing  to   arbitrate." 
Tlie  same   excuse   for  rejecting  arbitration 
has  been  given  in  other  cities,  where  it  was 
shown    by    convincing    testimony    that    the 
complaints  of  the  strikers  as  to  violations  of 
laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  hardship  im- 
posed by  defective  methods,  and  cruel  dis- 
crimination   againsit    men    who    had    joined 
unions  or  served  on  grievance  committees, 
were  warranted  by  the  facts.    In  such  in- 
stances employers  rejecting  arbitration  have 
asserted   that  the   causes   of   complaint  de- 
scribed by  the  men  really  did  not  exist,  fail- 
ing to  see  that  if  this  were  true  they  could 
not  logically  oppose  arbitration,   because  a 
just  decision  would  be  in  their  favor.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  have  been  ready  to  ac- 
cept arbitration  because  they  believed  that 
they  had  grievances  and  were  confident  that 
the  decision  of  just  arbitrators  would  be  to 
their  advantage. 

The  people  of  a  city  are  directly  and  deeply 
interested  in  a  st.rik(>  which  suddenly  para- 
lyzes the  passenger  transportation  lines  in 
their  streets,  is  accompanied  by  disorder  and 
violence  and  may  cause  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  is  true 
that  strikers  who  break  tlie  laws  put  them- 
selves in  the  wrong  and  forfeit  any  claim 
upon  public  sympathy,  but  the  people  are  not 
prevented  by  a  present  necessity  for  restor- 
ing order  from  incpiiring  whether  the  employ- 
ing corporations  were  not  originally  in  the 
"'roug  and  could  not  have  avoided  war  in  the 
streets  by  a  redress  of  grievances  or  a  resort 
to  peaceful  arbitration.  They  own  the 
streets,  and  the  corporations  have  obtained 


for  little  or  nothing,  in  most  cases,  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  a  profitable  use  of  these  high- 
ways. The  people  may  reasonably  require 
the  holders  of  the  franchises  to  deal  justly 
with  their  employees  and  to  avoid  by  peace- 
ful and  reasonable  agreements  any  conflict 
which  will  subject  citizens  to  great  incon- 
venience, expose  them  and  their  families  to 
danger  and  seriously  injure  their  business 
interests. 

If  the  coi'poration  asserts  that  there  has 
been  no  just  ground  for  complaint,  and  the 
men  say  they  have  been  badly  used,  why 
should  not  the  controversy  be  adjusted  peace- 
ably by  arbitration?  If  the  men  are  ready  to 
go  before  arbitrators,  and  the  corporation  de- 
clines to  do  so,  preferring  war  in  the  streets, 
maj^  not  the  people  reasonably  infer  that  the 
corporation  is  in  the  wrong?  If  such  con- 
troversies ought  to  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
what  can  the  people  do  to  induce  or  compel 
both  parties  to  reach  agreements  in  that 
way? 

In  the  State  of  New  Y^jrk  there  is  a  law 
providing  for  ai'bitration,  but  it  is  only  a  per- 
missive statute,  which  has  no  force  in  cases 
whei'e  one  of  the  two  parties  declines  to  use 
it.  The  time  has  come  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  in  New  York  and  other  Sfates  compel- 
ling the  submission  to  arbitration  of  such  con- 
troversies between  the  employees  and 
the  officers  of  corporations  using  pub- 
lic franchises  as  have  recently  caused 
deplorable  disorder  and  conflict  in  the 
streets  of  several  American  cities.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  has  been  tested  in 
New  Zealand  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
There  the  process  begins  with  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  local  Board  of  Conciliation,  Avhose  de- 
cision has  no  biudmg  force,  but  by  such 
boards  many  disputes  have  been  settled.  An 
appeal  may  be  taken,  however,  from  the  local 
board  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  con- 
sists of  one  person  elected  by  the  tx'ade 
unions,  one  elected  by  the  associations  of 
employers,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  presides.  The  decisions  of  this 
tribunal  have  the  force  of  law. 
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The  public  may  not  sufifer  whou  work  is 
stopped  in  a  cotton  mill  or  a  shoe  factory  by 
a  strike  or  a  lockout.  In  such  cases  very  few 
persons  except  tlie  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed are  affected.  But  when  the  street 
cars  in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  stop 
running  or  can  move  only  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  armed  guard,  and  both  life  and 
property  are  menaced  by  riots  and  explosions, 
and  trade  is  checked,  the  effect  is  more  in- 
jurious upon  the  public  than  upon  either  the 
workmen  or  the  employing  corporation.  The 
people  should  and  will  undertake, to  protect 
themselves.  They  can  do  this  most  surely 
by  legislation  requiring  the  other  two  parties 
to  seek  the  decision  of  arbitrators  and  abide 
by  it. 


The  Situation  in  Luzon. 

The  signed  complaint  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents  at  Manila— three  of  whom 
represent  the  Associated  Press,  an  organiza- 
tion which  exercises  reasonable  caution  and 
avoids  sensational  methods— asserts  that 
the  commanding  general  has  misrepresented 
the  situation  in  his  dispatches.  They  have 
been  compelled,  they  say,  to  assist  in  this 
misrepresentation,  owing  to  the  excision 
or  alteration  of  statements  of  fact  in  their 
own  dispatches  by  him  or  his  censor,  be- 
cause he  thought  these  statements  would 
■ "  alarm  the  people  at  home."  They  add 
that  their  reports  of  field  operations  which 
were  not  successful  have  been  suppressed, 
that  naval  operations  have  been  system- 
atically minimized,  and  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  hospital  reports  has  been  forbidden. 
This  raises  an  issue  which  cannot  safely 
be  ignored  by  General  Otis  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  The  correspond- 
ents have  taken  a  great  risk.  General  Otis 
says  that  he  forbade  them  to  send  this  com- 
plaint. They  disobeyed  him.  They  also 
charge  that  he  purix)sely  has  given  a  false 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  army.  If 
they  have  told  the  truth.  Gene -al  Otis 
should  be  recalled.  If  they  have  unjustly 
accused  him,  they  should  be  expelled  from 
the  islands.  By  disobedience  of  orders,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  attacks  upon  him,  they 
haA'e  exposed  themselves  to  punishment,  for 
their  status  is  that  of  civilians  permitted  to 


accompany  the  army  and  subject  to  orders; 
and  regulations.  We  are  surprised  that; 
General  Otis  has  allowed  them  to  remain  at 
Manila. 

The  American  people  are  not  interested  so 
much  in  this  question  of  discipline,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  in  the  question  whether 
the  statements  of  the  correspondents  are 
true.  Have  General  Otis's  dispatches  been 
intentionally  misleading  ?  Has  his  censor- 
ship not  only  suppressed  certain  facts,  but 
also  distorted  what  the  correspondents  were 
permitted  to  send  ?  Is  it  true  that  news 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  cable  was 
freely  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Ma- 
nila ?  General  Otis  says  that  the  corre- 
spondents' charges  are  untrue.  As  to  some 
of  them  there  is  now  available  liere  no  evi- 
dence except  his  assertions  and  those  of  the 
correspondents.  We  do  not  think  the  offi- 
cial dispatches  confirm  the  charge  that  the 
navy's  worli  was  systematically  minimized, 
or  the  otlier  one  that  reports  of  the  number 
of  the  sick  and  disabled  were  withheld.. 
AVhile  we  do  not  say  that  when  the  state- 
ments of  the  correspondents  are  at  variance- 
with  those  of  the  General  the  former  shouldl 
be  accepted,  still  the  case  as  it  stands  is. 
one  for  inquiry,  partly  because  there  is  some' 
other  testimony  which  tends  to  support  the 
assertions  of  the  correspondents'  "  rojind 
robin."  Since  those  assertions  were  pub- 
lished there  have  been  printed  private 
dispatches  which  wei'e  forwarded  by  other 
cori'espondents  some  months  ago,  and  which 
are  of  the  same  tenor.  Captain  Wells,  of 
the  Second  Oregon  Regiment,  writing  on 
the  12th  ult.,  said:  "  In  my  opinion  a  wrong 
impression  has  been  conveyed  in  the  official 
dispatches  from  the  beginning.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  outbreak  has  been  minimized 
and  our  successes  in  arms  exaggerated." 
Referring  to  an  official  dispatch  of  April 
3d  which  described  the  insurgent  army  as 
"  defeated,  discouraged  and  scattered,"  and 
spoke  of  insurgents  returning  to  their  liomes 
in  the  cities  and  villages,  he  declared  tliat 
this  was  not  true.  Interviews  with  many 
soldiers,  some  of  them  regulars,  who  re- 
cently arrived  at  San  Francisco  have  been 
published.  These  do  not  relate  directly  to 
the  correspondents'  charges,  but  indicate 
that  General  ptis  has  not  won  the  respect 
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flnd  adrnimtioh  oi  the  rank  and  file  by  his 
conduct  of  the  war.  Certain  statements  not 
wholly  comi)liinentary  to  General  Otis  have 
been  made  by  General  Anderson,  who  was 
Relieved  at  Manila  by  General  Lawton.  But 
General  Otis  had  an  excellent  record  as  a 
soldier  when  he  went  to  the  Philippines.  In 
the  Civil  War  he  was  brevetted  twice  for 
gallant  service. 

Oh  the  whole,  as  we  have  said,  the  case  is 
one  for  inquiry.  Neither  the  public  nor  the 
press  has  sufficient  information  to  warrant 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  charges  of  the  corre- 
spondents, the  military  ability  of  the  com- 
mander, or  the  conduct  of  the  war  up  to  this 
time.  The  public  is  entitled  to  correct  and 
full  reports  concerning  the  work  of  the 
army  and  navy  when  such  reports  can  be 
forwarded  to  the  press  without  assisting  the 
enemy.  The  commander  of  the  troops  should 
be  the  best  man  who  can  be  found  for  this 
very  important  work.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  are  in  a  position  to 
judge  wisely  as  to  the  qualifications  and 
the  course  of  General  Otis.  No  one  says  that 
he  has  not  been  an  industrious  and  diligent 
officer.  At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season 
and  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  troops 
there  should  be  an  energetic  and  decisive 
cauipaign.  The  employment  of  an  enlarged 
army  may  call  for  the  supervision  of  Gen- 
eral Miles.  At  all  events,  the  situation  will 
demand  a  commander  of  unquestioned  abil- 
ity, vigor  and  tact,  who  will  enjoy  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  troops. 


''The  Case  of  Porto  Rico." 

It  is  put  by  Porto  Ricans  in  behalf  of 
Porto  Ricans.  Dr.  J.  J.  Henna,  of  New 
York,  a  native  of  our  new  possession,  and 
Dr.  M.  Zeno  Gandia,  of  Adjuntas,  are  the 
present  commissioners.  Formerly  Mr.  Hos- 
tos,  who  was  appointed  by  a  general  conven- 
tion, was  with  them;  now  he  is  in  Porto 
Rico.  Messrs.  Henna  and  Gandia  were 
named  by  citizens  of  certain  municipal  dis- 
tricts in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 
The  "  case  "  is  published  in  pamphlet  form 
by  Henna  and  Gandia.  It  consists  of  an  in- 
troduction, four  letters  to  the  President  and 
eleven  e.xplanatory  notes.  Dr.  Henna  is  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  in  this  city,  and 


tho  he  has  not  beCh  in  his  native  country 
for  many  years,  his  love  for  it  and  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  its  interests  are  beyond 
question,  as  also  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted 
country. 

We  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
have  the  case  of  Porto  Rico  from  the  side 
of  the  Porto  Ricans.  Our  own  side  is  in  no 
danger  of  neglect,  with  all  the  military  and 
civic  reports  which  have  come  and  are  yet 
to  come.  Without  raising,  at  this  point,  any 
question  as  to  whether  the  "  case  "  is  the  case 
of  the  majority  of  Porto  Ricans,  and  with 
every  desire  to  treat  it  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect, we  must  say  that  it  is  neither  wisely, 
fairly,  nor  effectively  stated.  It  is  greatly 
damaged  by  the  rancorous  tone  of  the  intro- 
duction and  notes,  and  by  the  grave  incon- 
sistencies of  its  statements  and  criticisms. 

In  the  introduction  the  complaint  is  made 
that  while  Porto  Rico  is  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  "  all  there  is  Amer- 
ican from  the  Governor-General  to  the  health 
officer  of  the  humblest  port,"  it  is  treated  as 
a  foreign  country.  "  Of  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment," we  are  told,  "  the  Porto  Rican  peo- 
ple have  not  had  as  yet  any  taste.  .  .  . 
Between  General  Macias  and  General 
Henry  no  difference  has  been  shown  so  far," 
except  that  "  the  latter  speaks  a  language  the 
people  do  not  understand,  and  that  the  for- 
mer never  ordered  any  graves  to  be  dug  to 
be  filled  with  Porto  Rican  corpses,  when 
trouble  was  anticipated."  All  the  satisfac- 
tion the  island  has  gained  by  the  change  of 
sovereignty  is  of  a  theoretical  character.  If 
the  Spanish  governors  were  "  all-powerful 
for  evil  and  powerless  for  good,  the  very 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  Porto  Rico  under 
the  military  control  of  the  freest  country  in 
the  world."  It  is  further  declared  that 
"  Porto  Rico  was  not  by  any  means  a  proper 
subject  for  American  intervention,"  that  it 
was  simply  taken  as  a  war  measure,  that 
Spain  ceded  it  because  she  could  not  pay  a 
war  indemnity,  that  the  "  signal  gener- 
osity of  Jlr.  McKinley  "  in  proposing  this 
commutation  resembles  "  that  of  .^Eneas 
when  killing  young  Lausus,"  and  that  the 
people  were  "  conveyed  as  cattle  are  con- 
veyed from  one  master  to  another,"  and 
treated  as  "  slaves,  or  as  dependent  beings 
litde  less  than  savages." 
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No  one  imagined  that  Porto  Rico  liad  any 
such  case  as  this  to  present  to  the  United 
States.  No  American  has  supposed  that  rea- 
son had  been  given  for  such  bitter  and 
sweeping  criticisms.  Messrs.  Henna  and 
Gandia  give  no  credit  to  the  administration 
for  anything  it  has  done  for  Porto  Rico,  none 
to  General  Henry  for  the  burdens  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  for  the 
abuses  corrected.  They  put  the  word  "  re- 
forms "  in  quotation  marks  as  tho  they 
would  deny  that  they  are  genuine.  On  the 
contrary.  General  Henry  is  compared  un- 
favorably with  General  Macias.  The  blunt 
words  of  warning  which  he  sent  to  a  handful 
of  malcontents  who  threatened  to  ambush 
United  States  soldiers  and  massacre  them 
are  quoted  with'liorror,  as  tho  they  were  the 
Avords  of  a  butcher  and  not  of  a  man  who 
acted  as  a  father  to  Porto  Rieans.  Is  this 
the  gratitude  of  Porto  Rieans?  We  do  not 
believe  it.  Let  the  Commissioners  go  to  the 
island,  which  neither  has  seen  this  year, 
and  they  will  discover  that  a  different  spirit 
animates  their  people.  They  are  grateful 
for  relief  from  support  of  the  army  and 
navy,  of  the  Church,  of  tlie  colonial  ministry 
at  Madrid,  aggregating  more  than  3,000,000 
pesos;  for  the  abolition  of  vexatious  and 
burdensome  stamp  acts  and  personal  pass- 
ports, of  the  consumo  tax  of  necessary  arti- 
cles of  food;  for  revision  of  the  tariff,  great- 
ly reducing  the  rates  on  foodstuffs,  cotton 
goods,  etc.,  making  farming  utensils  free 
and  abolishing  the  export  duties;  for 
the  rescue  of  farm  owners  from  dis- 
aster by  suspending  the  law  of  fore- 
closure of  mortgages;  for  making  civil  mar- 
riage easy  and  free  of  cost,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  education,  for  the 
)naking  of  miles  of  good  roads  and  the  em- 
ployment of  starving  persons,  for  honesty 
and  efficiency  in  government,  and  many 
other  real  reforms. 

It  is  not  true,  as  the  statement  implies, 
that  all  offices,  from  that  of  Governor-Gen- 
eral to  tlie  health  officer  of  the  humblest 
port,  are  filled  with  Americans.  Very  few  of- 
fices are  filled  with  Americans.  No  municipal 
or  judicial  position,  no  cabinet  office  is  held 
by  an  American.  The  post  offices  and  cus- 
tom houses  are  so  held  temporarily,  so  are 
nositionsin  the  Government  telegraphic  serv- 


ice, simply  because  no  natives  are  qualified 

i 
for  them.    Two  or  three  of  the  bureaus  are| 

held  temporarily  by  Americans  for  the  pur-i 
pose  of  inaugurating  indispensable  changes.] 
The  people  of  Porto  Rico  have  been  dealt 
with  generously,  and  our  Government  is  notj 
profiting  to  the  extent  of  a  single  cent  by  the; 
occupation,  but  is  paying  without  a  mur-i 
mur  all  the  bills  for  its  officers  and  soldiers,! 
for  its  many  commissions  of  survey  and  In-; 
quiry.  an  extremely  small  sum  in  the  aggre-j 
gate  being  drawn  from  the  insular  treasury 
for  the  few  Americans  holding  civil  posi- 
tions, j 

What  have  Messrs.  Henna  and  Gandia^ 
asked  for?  In  their  first  letter  to  the  Presi^ 
dent,  dated  January  20th,  1899,  they  askedj 
that  a  civil  secretary  be  appointed  (the  is-j 
land  has  had  no  other  kind),  that  an  elective 
council  be  established,  that  municipal  auton-j 
omy  be  decreed,  together  with  free  trade  withi 
the  United  States  and  a  dozen  other  things.] 
In  their  second  letter,  dated  April  19th,  theyi 
admitted  that  "  prior  to  the  proclamation  ofl 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  final  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  con^ 
veyance  made  to  them  by  Spain,  no  action^ 
however  just  in  principle  or  intrinsically! 
meritorious,  could  liave  pi'operly  escaped  be-j 
ing  premature."  This  is  tantamount  to  con- 
fessing that  if  the  President  had  granted 
what  they  asked  in  their  first  letter  his  ac- 
tion would  have  been  premature. 

In  their  second  letter  they  asked  that  mili- 
tary rule  be  ended,  that  the  business  of  thg 
United  States  in  the  island  be  transacted 
through  the  appropriate  departments  at 
Washington,  that  the  army  of  occupatioa 
be  reduced,  that  Porto  Rieans  be  declaredj 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  self-gov-j 
ernment  be  given  to  the  island,  similar  td 
that  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  an  in- 
sular legislature  be  established,  that  a  cen- 
sus be  ordered,  and  that  free  trade  be  de- 
clared. 

In  their  third  letter  they  declare,  with 
sublime  inconsistency,  that  reforms  in  mu-j 
nicipal  government,  in  education,  or  in  other? 
Porto  Rican  things  in  general,  belong,  nol^ 
to  the  War  Department,  but  to  the  PortO! 
Rieans  themselves,  and  yet  they  had  askedi 
the  President  to  institute  these  reforms.; 
In  their  fourth  and  last  letter  to  the  Presi-I 
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deut,  dated  June  15th,  they  go  further,  and 
•say  that  the  military  authorities  in  Porto 
Rico  have  no  right  to  legislate  on  marriage, 
on  divorce,  on  education,  on  civil  or  criminal 
law,  and  the  President  had  no  power,  before 
or  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  to  adopt  an 
amended  tariff. 

If  the  President  were  to  be  guided  by  their 
wishes,  it  is  apparent  that  he  would  pursue 
an  erratic  policy.  If  he  were  to  take  their 
criticisms  to  heart  he  must  conclude  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  them.  They 
want  to  know  why  he  could  not  have  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  of  President  Polk  and 
established  a  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico 
as  he  established  one  in  California.  He  is 
following  that  precedent  The  provisional 
governments  of  California  and  New  Mexico 
were  conducted  by  army  officers,  just  as  that 
of  Porto  Rico.  They  want  the  President 
to  extend  the  civil  system  of  the  United 
States  over  Porto  Rico  at  once,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  treaty,  which  has  the  force  of 
constitutional  law,  expressly  leaves  that 
duty  to  Congress!  They  accuse  him  of  forc- 
ing an  onerous  tariff  on  Porto  Rico,  when 
he  has  given  one  vastly  better  than  that 
which  Spain  enforced.  To  make  a  favorable 
showing  for  Spain  they  go  back  to  the  days 
of  reciprocity  and  compare  the  present  rates 
with  those. 

The  publication  as  a  whole  is  not  adapted 
to  help  the  Porto  Ricans.  If  largely  circu- 
lated among  them  it  will  mislead  them  and 
create  dissatisfaction  with  the  best  efforts  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  are  in  dis- 
tress, no  doubt,  but  through  no  fault  of  our 
Government.  What  can  be  done  properly  to 
alleviate  that  distress  will  be  done.  A  little 
more  patience  on  their  part  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  their  difficulties. 


Women  as  Aldermen. 

Will  it  be  believed,  the  fullest  session 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords  since  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  debates  was  attracted  by 
the  notice  that  the  question  would  come  to 
them  in  a  bill  approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  allow  women  the  right  to  sit 
as  councillors  and  aldermen  in  the  London 
municipalities  ?    For  the  women  themselves 


were  interested  in  it,  and  the  great  Women's 
Conference,  of  which  I\Irs.  Barrows,  gives  an 
account  in  another  column,  was  in  session. 
The  peeresses  were  present  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  gallery,  half  a  dozen  Duchesses 
and  many  Marchionesses  and  Ladies  of 
lower  rank. 

The  question  was  not  one  of  the  right  of 
voting,  but  of  being  voted  for.  Already 
women  have  been  elected  to  the  local  ves- 
ti'ies,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
our  purely  ecclesiastical  Episcopal  vestries, 
and  they  have  done  so  good  service  in  car- 
ing for  the  interests  of  the  poor  that  their 
success  in  that  field  of  service  was  the 
principal  argument  presented  by  those  wlio 
would  enlarge  their  sphere. 

What  is  especially  interesting  and  almost 
amusing  is  the  zeal  in  which  the  predes- 
tined leaders  of  conservatism  toppled  over 
into  the  radical  ranks.  To  be  sure  they 
were  beaten,  for  the  proposition  failed  by 
182  to  68,  but  it  had  in  its  favor  an  elo- 
quent speech  by  the  Prime  ISIinister,  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  did 
not  speak— perhaps  he  was  too  much  ex- 
hausted by  his  labors  in  Convocation  over 
the  Ecclesiastical  I'rocedure  bill— but  he 
goes  further,  for  he  lately  signed  a  petition 
granting  full  Parliamentary  suffrage  to 
women.  Possibly  the  Lords  and  Bishops 
who  voted  for  the  bill  had  received  advice 
from  their  wives  who  sat  in  the  galleries. 

But  the  bill  could  not  pass.  "  If  we  grant 
this  privilege  then  the  women — bless  them, 
or  the  reverse— M-ill  next  be  asking  to  be 
ndmitted  to  membership  in  other  than  Lon- 
don Councils,  and  then  to  be  eligible  to  Par- 
liament, or  to  vole  in  their  own  right  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  be  on  a  par  with 
men  at  the  polls."  This  frightened  most  of 
the  Ivords.  for  "  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  " 
will  always  alarm  a  Consei'vative.  What 
"  dangerous  guides,"  said  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. "  women  so  burningly  zealous,  and 
so  opposed  to  accepting  any  compromise  or 
anything  short  of  perfection,"  would  prove 
in  such  practical  matters  as  "  the  Turkish 
(]uestion.  the  temperance  question,"  etc. 
You  cannot  expect  from  them,  he  said,  pa- 
tience, prudence  and  courage.    Possibly  the 
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world  may  couclude  that  a  bit  more  of  the 
uncompromising  spirit  credited  to  women 
might  be  wisely  imparted  into  the  councils 
which  have  thus  far  been  confined  to  men 
alone.  "  The  Turkish  question,  the  ttMnpor- 
ance  question,"  indeed  ! 


The  Grotius  Celebration  at  Delft. 

There  was  a  bit  of  genius  about  Am- 
bassador White's  plan  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  which  all  the  members  pf 
the  Peace  Conference  shoiild  join,  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Hugo  Grotius,  the 
father  of  international  law.  As  President 
of  the  American  delegation  at  The  Hague 
it  was  very  fitting  that  he  should  thus  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  which  the  New  World 
owes  to  Grotius  and  to  Holland,  by  mak- 
ing a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  great 
jurist  at  Delft,  and  laying  on  it  a  wreath 
of  oak  and  laurel  wrought  in  silver  and  gold 
with  the  arms  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  States  attached. 

The  arrangements  were  'all  made  by  Mr. 
HoUs,  whose  reputation  has  been  so  in- 
creased by  his  fine  service  in  the  Confer- 
ence. The  members  of  the  Conference  were 
invited,  and  the  leading  dignitaries  and 
scholars  of  Holland  and  diplomatists  in 
service  there. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  "  New 
Church  "  so-called— which,  by  the  way,  is 
about  five  centuries  old.  Within  its  choir 
are  the  tombs  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
figures  in  all  modern  history— the  states- 
man, William  the  Silent,  founder  of  the 
Dutch  Republic;  and  the  jurist,  Huig  van 
Groot,  known  as  Grotius,  the  "  Father  of 
International   Law." 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Jonkheer  van 
Karnebeek,  Vice-President  of  the  Confer- 
ence, wlio  opened  the  proceedings.  The 
ceremony  was  commenced  by  the  beautiful 
chorus  from  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"— 
"  How  lovely  are  the  Messengers  who 
bring  us  good  tidings  of  peace."  It  was 
beautifully  rendered  by  the  choir,  and  as 
its  noble  harmony  swelled  and  filled  the 
edifice,  it  seemed  as  the  expression  of  the 
divine  approval  of  the  proceedings  so  hap- 
pily inaugurated.  After  an  opening  address 
by    the    Chairman,    welcoming   the   Delega- 


tion and  guests,  the  national  anthem  of  the 
Netherlands  was  sung  by  the  whole  as- 
semblage. The  main  part  of  the  ceremony 
then   coTumenced. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Delegation,  Mr. 
White,  who  had  been  selected  to  make  the 
addi-ess  of  presentation,  stepped  forward, 
and  in  fitting  terms  explained  the  nature 
of  the  ceremony,  the  reasons  which  had 
prompted  it,  and  the  appropriateness  of 
time  and  place.  The  main  portion  of  his 
address  we  print  elsewhere.  After  his  ad- 
dress, Mr.  White  advanced  toward  the 
wreath,  and  taking  it  in  his  hands  placed 
it  reverently  upon  the  tomb  of  the  great 
jurist,  the  vast  audience  meanwhile  rising 
and  remaining  silent. 

The  national  hymn  which  commemorates 
William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
then  beautifully  rendered  by  the  choir,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  M.  de  Beaufort, 
Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Honorary  President  of  the  Conference,  ac- 
cepted the  wreath  in  behalf  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Dutch  Government,  making  a  very 
appreciative  and  kindly  address  in  English. 

Sliort  addresses  were  then  made  by  Baron 
de  Bildt,  representing  Sweden,  and  by  M. 
Asser,  one  of  the  Netherlands  Delegates 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Holland's 
jurists,  who  read  a  communication  in  be- 
half of  the  Institute  of  International  Law, 
of  which  body  he  is  the  President.  He  re- 
fei'red  to  the  tribute  which  had  just  been 
made  in  terms  of  warm  commendation,  to 
the  part  which  the  United  States  has  played 
in  the  field  of  International  Law,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  debt  which  the  world  owes 
to  America  for  such  men  as  Kent,  Wheaton, 
Field  and  many  others  whose  works  have 
proved  so  valuable  an  addition  to  the  knowl- 
edge on  this  great  subject.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  of  the  American  Re- 
public in  the  direction  of  peace,  and  the  ad- 
justment of  international  difliculties  by 
means  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  as  one 
of  the  benefits  which  the  family  of  nations 
has  derived  from  the  United  States. 

President  Setli  Low,  of  Columbia,  followed 
in  a  speech  which,  though  short,  was  ad- 
mirably full  of  meaning.  Delivered  in  fine 
form  and  in  a  clear  voice,  it  was  distinctly 
heard  throughout  the  church,  and  evidently 
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struck  a  responsive  olioi'd'  ih  l!)utcb  hearts. 
Then  the  Dutch  choir  rose  and  sang 
"  America,"  in  which,  of  course,  all  Ameri- 
cans present  joined  heartily.  So  ended  this 
unique  celebration,  after  which  the  com* 
pany  passed  tli rough  the  howling  storm  to 
the  great  dining  hall  in  the  Stadthuis  across 
the  street. 

Thus  patriotic  and  social  functions  add 
tlieir  aid  to  the  serious  councils  of  this  first 
great  gatliering  of  the  representatives  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Our  own  country 
has  admirable  representatives  there,  to 
whose  tact  and  intelligence  is  due  in  great 
measure  the  pre-eminent  part  which 
America  talces  in  formulating  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Conference  and  in  securing  for 
the  subject  of  arbitration  its  most  striliing 
success. 


Certainly    Governor    Pingree    has    done 
his  best  to  justify  the  President  in  request- 
ing the  resignation  of  Secretary  Alger.    It 
was  liuown  to  Mr.  Alger  when  he  entered 
into   political   alliance   with    Governor   Pin- 
gree  that   he   was   joining   the    President's 
enemy;  and  now,  while  Mr.  Alger  is  laugh- 
ing and  joking  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  the 
Governor     is     declaring     the     President     a 
coward,  and  his  conduct  contemptible.    And 
why  ?    Just  because  when   he  desired   Mr. 
Alger's    resignation    instead    of    the    brutal 
way  of  writing  to  him  and  directly  asking 
for  it,  he  preferred  the  more  curteous  and 
roundabout  way  of  asking  a  mutual  friend 
to  suggest  It  to  him.    Rut,   in  one  way  or 
another,    the    Secretary    has    resigned,    ancj 
the  country   is  pleased,   except  among  the 
Michigan  following  of  Mr.  Alger.    The  rea- 
son  given    does    well    enough,    because   the 
Secretary   had   joined   the   President's   ene- 
mies,   and    it    is   sufficient;  but   the    reason 
the  country  will  accept  is  that  his  conduct 
of   his   department   was   inefficient.    To    be 
sure  the  removal  comes  late,  really  too  late 
for  political  or  military  purposes,   but  the 
President  is  always  a  little  slow  In  giving 
up  his  friends.    We  may  now  expect,  if  not 
from  Mr.  Alger,  at  least  from  his  friends,  a 
bitter  defense  of  Mr.  Alger's  record  as  Sec- 
retary,   charging    all    its    blunders    on    the 
President,    who    of    course    is    responsible 


for  following  the  advice  of  such  heads  of 
the  War  Department  as  he  allowed  to  re- 
main in  responsible  posts.  Two  of  the  three 
most  to  blaine  are  now  removed;  only  Gen- 
eral' Corbin  remains.  But  the  country  is 
looking  foin\'ard  not  backward,  and  is  more 
anxious  to  conclude  the  Philippine  business 
than  to  rake  over  the  Cuban  blunders. 


The  President  desired  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  War  should  be  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  who  succeeds  General  Alger,  is 
a  lawyer  of  exceptional  ability,  but  he 
brings  to  the  service  of  the  President  and 
the  country  something  more  than  a  record 
of  success  at  the  bar.  The  qualities  which 
have  given  him  high  rank  in  his  profession 
have  been  shown  and  tested  in  connection 
with  public  affairs  and  in  practical  politics 
of  the  best  kind,  altho  he  was  an  office- 
holder for  only  two  years,  from  1883  to 
1885,  Avhen  he  was  United  States  District- 
Attorney.  For  a  long  time  he  has  been  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  local  organization 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  always  as  a 
leader  of  the  reform  element.  He  has  re- 
peatedly been  sharply  at  variance  with  ma- 
chines and  bosses  because  of  his  fearless 
criticism  of  bad  methods  and  unworthy 
men,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Repub- 
lican masses  and  compelling  the  respect  of 
those  whom  he  has  been  led  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  oppose.  The  breadth  of  his  activ- 
ity has  been  shown  not  only  by  his  prom- 
inence in  the  politics  of  his  city  and  State 
but  also  by"  the  fact  that  he  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  has 
been  the  President  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety and  a  prominent  member  of  many  so- 
cial organizations.  His  sound  judgment, 
familiarity  with  public  questions,  knowl- 
edge of  practical  politics,  tact,  courage 
and  fidelity  to  high  ideals,  abundantly 
qualify  him  for  excellent  service  as  a  coun- 
selor in  the  Cabinet  and  for  good  work  in 
the  War  Department. 


Coi..  RoRERT  G.  Ingersoll  died  sud- 
denly last  Friday.  Those  who  have  osten- 
tatiously met  together  and  prayed  for  his 
conversion  every  now  and  then  have  no  pre- 
tense for  claiming  that  their  prayers  were 
answered.    To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
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a  consistent  unbeliever  and  a  scoffer  at  the 
Christian  religion  in  all   its  forms,  and  an 
Agnostic  as  to  a  future  life  or  the  existence 
of  a  God.    It  was  as  such  that  he  preferred 
to  be  known,  and  as  such  he  will  be  chiefly 
remembered.    It  is  impossible  to  claim  that 
he  did  not  believe  as  he  taught;  it  is  also 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  his  mind  was 
warped    from    his    very    cliildhood    by    the 
treatment   much   more  than   by   the  teach- 
ings of  his  father,  who  was  a  minister  of 
the  Christian  Church.    His  genius  was  not 
that   of   a    scholar   or   thinlcer.    There   was 
about  him  not  a  bit  of  philosopiiy;  but  he 
had  a  very  poetical  nature,  an  absolute  ge- 
nius  for  public   speaking,   and   the  gift   of 
being  a  good  hater  and  a  good  lighter.  Peo- 
ple loved  to  hear  him  speak  even  when  they 
disliked  what  he  said.    Religion  he  always 
identified    with    Calvinistic    teachings,    and 
for  that  reason  his  influence  as  a  denouncer 
of   religion    was   with   the    ignorant   rather 
than    with    the    intelligent.    But    on    many 
subjects  of  reform  he  could  speak  admira- 
bly.   Rhetorically  he  was  too  floi-id.  but  his 
utterances   were   often   rarely   beautiful   as 
well  as  eloquent,  and  we  would  not  fail  to 
give  him  credit  for  very  much  of  that  frank- 
ness and  honesty  which  are  a  large  part  of 
true  manliness,  not  to  say  Christianity.    He 
preferred  to  be  a  private  citizen  rather  than 
to  be  put  forward  as  candidate  for  offices 
where  he  might  be  under  unpleasant  politi- 
cal obligations,   and   he  declined  honorable 
diplomatic  appointments.    He  was  while  he 
lasted  a  beautiful  sparkling  Fourth  of  July 
rocket,  and  he  leaves  a  brief  memory  behind 
him. 


The  address  pi'epared  by  Mr.  F".  B. 
Thurber,  who  knows  as  much  as  any  one 
of  the  conditions  of  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce,  for  the  Soiithern  Industrial 
I^eague  meeting  at  Atlanta  this  week,  was 
on  the  Hindrances  to  Southern  Commer- 
cial Development,  and  it  was  full  of  good 
sense.  He  tells  his  hearers  that  among  the 
hindrances  are  the  disposition  in  the  South 
to  fight  railroads  and  corporations;  the  sus- 
picion of  foreign  and  maritime  commerce; 
the  impression  that  whisky  and  pistols 
make  life  dangerous   in   the   South,   or,   at 


least,  unpleasant;  that  it  is  the  land  of  the 
lynching  habit;  and  that  Southern  im- 
pulsiveness makes  the  people  "  go  off  at 
half-cock "  on  questions  they  have  never 
studied,  such  as  trusts  and  combinations. 
On  this  last  subject  he  speaks  at  some 
length,  showing  that  they  belong  to  the 
necessary  progress  of  society.  He  declares 
that  combinations  have  proved  successful 
only  as  they  have  reduced  prices  and  served 
the  public,  and  that  the  war  between  the 
Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the  Arbuckles 
proves  that  they  cannot  prevent  competition 
whenever  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  profit,  and  that  Innumerable  trusts 
have  failed,  such  as  the  Straw  Board  Trust, 
the  Starch  Trust,  and  the  earlier  wire  nail 
and  steel  trusts,  which  attempted  to  con- 
trol prices  exorbitantly.  He  calls  on  the 
South  not  to  listen  to  their  politicians  who 
cry  for  a  debased  currency  and  for  laws 
to  repudiate  obligations  to  investors,  but 
rather  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  enlightened  sections  of  the  coun- 
try.   We  hope  he  may  be  listened  to. 


The  extreme  gravity  of  the  lynching  in 
Tallulah,   La.,   will  appear  more  and  more 
clearly     as    the    case    is    investigated.    The 
Italians  lynched  may  have  been  very  bad 
men,  but  they  had  not  been  tried,  had  not 
been  proved  guilty,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  they  were  all  guilty  of  an  attempt  to 
murder  a  man  who  is  still  living.    But  it  is 
not  the  point  whether  they  were  bad  or  not, 
but  the  essential   point  is  that  they   were 
Italian   citizens,    not   Americans,    and   were 
killed  by  a   mob  after  they   had  been  ar- 
rested   and    lodged    in   jail    for   trial.    Had 
they  been  proved  guilty  and  legally  hanged 
for  murder  the  Italian  Government  would 
have    had    nothing   to    say;  but    now    Italy 
must  protect  her  citizens.    The  proper  thing 
to  do  would  be  for  the  United  States  to  ar- 
rest and  punish  the  lynchers,  but  it  cannot 
do     that    under    our    Constitution,     which 
makes  the  offense  purely  a  State  pne.    Had 
one  of  the  men  killed  been  a  citizen  of  New 
York,   or  had  he  been  in   Federal  employ, 
the  United  States  court  could  have  had  ju- 
risdiction, but  as  he  was  not  a  citizen  of 
another  State,  but  of  a  foreign  country,  only 
Louisiana  law  can  touch   him.    Of  course, 
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this  is  a  ridiculous  condition  of  tilings.  It 
has  made  trouble  with  Italy  twice  before, 
and  in  each  case  our  Government  has  had  to 
pay  damages.  The  disgrace  of  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  Italy, 
is  most  humiliating.  Hero  a  mob  of  Louis- 
iana barbarians  hold  at  their  mercy,  and 
ignorantly  trample  under  foot,  the  honor 
of  the  best  nation  in  the  world.  They  did 
it  several  years  ago  when  they  took  Italians 
out  of  a  New  Orleans  prison  and  lynched 
them,  and  a  similar  case  occurred  later  in 
Colorado.  Treaties  ought  to  be  made  laws 
of  the  land,  and  then  the  nation  could  see 
to  it  that  treaties  were  observed.  Such 
events  might  conceivably  land  us  in  war, 
and  we  might  think  they  would  waken 
people  up  to  the  enormity  of  the  lynching 
habit.  But  lynchers  take  no  more  heed  of 
consequences,  nor  of  right  or  wrong,  than 
do  the  inmates  of  an  insane  asylum.  There 
is  too  much  truth  in  the  assertion  of  an  Ital- 
ian paper  that  such  an  occurrence  indicates 
"  social  degeneracy." 


A  NEW  danger  arises  from  the  belief  of 
the  Christian  Scientists  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  contagion  or  infection.  The 
recent  death  in  Chicago  of  a  child  who  had 
diphtheria,  altho  her  parents  (Christian 
Scientists)  asserted  that  she  had  no  disease 
whatever,  caused  some  Inquiries  to  be  made 
as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Scientists  con- 
cerning contagion.  One  man  said  he  should 
have  no  fear  if  a  child  ill  with  diphtheria 
should  associate  with  his  children,  because 
his  wife  was  a  healer  and  could  protect  them 
l)y  her  influence.  Mrs.  Noise,  a  prominent 
healer,  said  she  did  not  believe  that  dis- 
eases were  communicated  by  contagion  or 
infection,  and  asserted  that  children  having 
"  co-called  contagious  diseases  "  might  safe- 
ly be  sent  to  school.  If  she  should  send 
to  school  a  child  so  alTected  she  could,  she 
remarked,  by  her  intl\ience  not  only  cnre 
him  but  also  give  immunity  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Mrs.  Cochran,  another 
professional      Christian      Scientist      healer, 

said:  "  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  send  to 
school  a  child  supposed  to  be  111  with  diph- 
theria or  scarlet  fever,  and  if  the  healing 
influence  of  a  skillful  practitioner  accom- 
panies the  child,  immunity  can  thus  be  given 


to  tlie  •  other  children.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  child 
of  the  false  idea  that  it  has  diphtheria  or 
scarlet  fever,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
vince the  other  children  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  contagion."  The  influence  of 
Chi-istian  Science  is  suflaciently  objection- 
able while  it  is  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
sick  believers  or  dupes.  But  if  the  be- 
lievers are  to  ignore  or  defy  municipal 
health  regulations,  and  to  expose  defense- 
less children  to  infection,  their  practices 
will  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  which 
must  be  abated.  There  should  be  an  in- 
<iuiry  in  New  York  and  every  other  city 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Scientists  toward 
the  laws  which  are  designed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 


....Mr.  Cannon  has  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  living  in  polygamy,  after  the  Mor- 
mon fashion,  and  has  been  fined  a  hundred 
dollars.  The  public  must  not  imagine  that 
this  insignificant  fine  measures  the  public 
disapproval  of  polygamy.  Doubtless  he 
would  have  been  severely  punished  if  this 
had  been  a  new  marriage,  but  as  "it  was  an 
old  one,  entered  into  before  the  law  was 
passed,  the  court  treats  the  offense  leniently, 
and  we  could  hardly  expect  it  to  do  other- 
wise. Tlie  Mormons  make  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  hold  by  their  wives  married  under 
their  law,  and  they  promise  to  enter  into  no 
more  plural  marriages.  If  they  do— and  we 
presume  there  have  been  a  few  cases,  altho 
denied— there  ought  to  be  the  severest  pun- 
ishment. And  no  poly ga mist  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  Congress. 

. . .  .The  round  cotton  bale  is  siaid  to  be  far 
the  best  and  most  economical  form.  But  the 
right  to  use  it  belongs  to  a  company  which 
owns  the  patent.  This  company  is  located 
in  Boston,  and  it  is  the  predominant  owner 
in  another  company  which  has  been  formed 
to  push  the  invention  in  Texas.  But  the 
Governor  of  Texas  says  that  makes  a  trust 
of  it,  that  it  is  against  Texas  law,  and  must 
be  shut  out.  Law  is  law  and  must  be  obeyed 
even  if  it  is  foolish  law,  but  in  this  case  we 
guess  the  square  bale  men  have  had  some- 
thing to  say:  only  if  the  round  bale  proves 
the  best  the  States  that  admit  its  use  will  get 
the  advantage,  and  the  Texas  cotton  raisers 
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\\  ill   suffer.      The  Texas  people  had  better 
take  Mr.  Thurber's  advice. 

....  We  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  au 
American,  it  is  yet  uncertain  who,  has  pur- 
chased the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  That  prop- 
erty ought  to  have  been  bought  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  for  a  public  park,  and  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  is  probably  war.  It 
was  necessary  to  increase  immensely  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
people  could  not  be  taken  care  of.  Indeed, 
the  employees  in  other  departments  of  the 
public  service,  such  as  the  post  Qthce,  the 
men  and  women  clerks,  are  obliged  to  do 
extra  duty  so  as  to  economize  for  the  sake 
of  new  battle  ships.  It  is  evidently  too  soon 
to  pluck  the  fruit  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

....A  Missouri  correspondent  sends  us  a 
clipping  with  an  account  of  a  negro  mob  in 
Mississippi  which  lynched  two  negroes  who 
had  been  guilty  of  "  the  usual  crime,"  their 
victim  being  a  colored  woman,  and  he  asks 
what  we  think  of  it.  We  think  that  this 
lawlessness  by  black'  men  is  almost  as  bad 
as  by  white  men,  and  should  be  sternly  pun- 
ished. Our  correspondent  says  it  proves 
that  "  the  law-abiding  negro  citizen  of  the 
South  is  just  as  eager  for  the  protection  of 
his  home  against  ravenous  beasts  as  are  the 
Caucasians."  Then  Mrs.  Harris  was  wrong. 
But  can  lynchers  be  "  law-abiding  "  citizens? 

. . .  .We  give  our  most  cordial  indorsement 
to  the  appeal  sent  out  by  the  Porto  Rico  Aid 
Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Gen.  Guy  V. 
Henry  is  President,  and  which  is  indorsed 
and  taken  up  by  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  this  city,  for  aid  to  the  poor  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  war.  Mr.  S.  Cristy 
Mead,  27  Pine  stret,  New  York,  is  the  Treas- 
urer. Free  transportation  to  Porto  Rico  is 
given  for  dry  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  and  the 
War  Department  remits  all  duties.  A  com- 
mittee of  army  and  navy  women  attends  to 
distribution  there.    The  need  is  very  great. 

....One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  is  the  fact  that  the 
representative  of  Siam  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  useful  members.  To  be  sure,  he 
is  not  a  Siamese,  but  a  Belgian,  by  birth,  but 
he   represents   Siam   at   the   Belgian   Court. 


He  is  M.  Edouard  Rolin,  editor  of  the  Review 
of  Intci-nutional  Law,  and  his  father  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law. 

....  During  June  more  people  availed 
themselves  of  the  public  baths  in  this  city 
than  in  any  previous  month  in  their  history. 
The  number  of  bathers  has  increased 
steadily  year  by  year,  and  one  of  the  good 
signs  is  that  women  are  beginning  to  use 
them  more  extensively.  There  cannot  be  too 
many  public  baths  in  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, as  long  as  the  majority  of  tenement 
houses  are  without  tubs  or  showers. 

....  A  decision  of  the  Prussian  courts  re- 
calls the  words  of  One  who  in  saying,  "  I  am 
among  you  as  one  that  serveth,"  made  ser- 
vice honorable.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
ladies  in  waiting  on  the  Empress  are  do- 
mestic servants,  for  all  matters  of  taxation. 
They  belong  to  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  the  German  Empire,  but  they  are 
servants.    So  are  we  all,  or  ought  to  be. 

....  It  would  be  high-handed  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Manila  to  excommunicate,  as  he 
threatens,  any  newspaper  publisher  who 
publishes  announcements  of  Protestant  or 
Masonic  meetings.  It  is  all  ri^ht  for  him  to 
exconununicate  a  priest  who  is  trying  to  get 
up  an  independent  Catholic  Church,  but  this 
is  both  tyrannical  and  ridiculous. 

. . .  .The  first  case  has  occui'red  in  Virginia 
of  lynchers  being  tried  and  convicted.  Two 
have  received  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
five  and  six  years  respectively  for  murder 
in  the  second  degree.  And  it  was  for  lynch- 
ing a  man— a  white  man,  to  be  sure — ac- 
cused of  criminal  assault  on  a  woman. 

.  . .  .Whether  the  kissing  bug  is  a  new  hum- 
bug or  a  new  pest  is  not  wholly  clear  to  one 
who  reads  the  papers.  Every  boil  on  the  lip 
is  now  charged  to  an  unseen,  or  at  least  un- 
caught,  kissing  bug.  Things  have  gone  so 
far  that  deaths  are  charged  to  the  insect's 
bite.    We  confess   some   incredulity. 

....The  question  is  often  asked,  what  is 
the  United  States  Government  doing  to  carry 
on  its  promise  to  give  independence  to  Cuba? 
It  ic"  taking  a  Cuban  census,  and  inspectors 
have  been  appointed  by  General  Brooke. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Young-  Women  at  Northfield. 
By  Teunis  S.   Hamlin,   D.D. 

Tins  lovely  Oonuecticut  Valley  and  its  sur- 
rounding hills  and  mountains  were  certainly 
never  more  glorious  than  during  these  mid- 
July  days.  There  was  serious  drought  ear- 
lier in  the  season,  but  the  last  three  or  four 
■\veeks  have  brought  abundance  of  rain,  and 
all  vegetation  has  the  freshness  of  spring. 
The  air  is  so  clear  that  distance  seems  al-. 
most  annihilated.  The  days  are  not  too 
warm  for  comfort,  and  the  bright  moonlight 
nights  are  deliciously  cool.  This  is  a  famous 
place  for  sleeping,  and  insomnia  would  find 
a  hard  task  to  maintain  a  foothold  here.  Mr. 
Moody  is  the  good  genius  of  the  place.  His 
shrewd  common  sense  and  restless  activity 
have  combined  to  transform  a  small  village 
into  a  flourishing  town  of  world-wide  fame, 
where  one  can  have  every  comfort  at  reason- 
able cost,  and  enjoy  the  best  that  nature  af- 
fords. 

The  great  schools  here,  now  handling  in  all 
some  twelve  hundred  pupils,  are  also  crea- 
tions of  Mr.  Moody's  wisdom,  foresight,  gen- 
erosity and  faith.  They  are  designed  for 
boys  and  girls  who  coidd  not  afford  an  edu- 
cation elsewhere;  and  who  here  pay  only 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year  each.  This  is 
only  one-half  the  actual  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion and  their  living,  and  for  the  balance  Mr. 
Moody  holds  himself  responsible.  So  great 
is  the  public  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and 
his  unselfishness  that  the  needed  money  is 
always  forthcoming,  tho  sometimes  the  days 
seem  dark  enough  to  test  even  his  stalwart 
faith.  Mr.  Moody  is  least  known  as  an  edu- 
cator, but  his  work  as  sucli  will  endure  when 
his  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  as  an  evan- 
gelist will  be  only  a  precious  memory. 

The  schools  and  especially  theseminary  (for 
girls),  have  made  possible  the  three  annual 
conferences,  which  attract  people  from  every 
part  of  tills  continent,  from  Great  Britain, 
and  indeed  from  all  lands.  Mr.  Moody's 
great  love  for  tho  young  led  him  to  throw 
open  these  buildings  first  to  college  students. 


and  next  to  young  women.  The  Women's 
Seventh  Annual  Conference  is  now  in  ses- 
sion, under  the  auspices  of  the  "  American 
Committee  of  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociations," and  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  very  efficient  secretary.  Miss  Bf- 
fie  Kelly  Price,  of  Chicago.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  delegates  are  in  attendance, 
three-fourths  of  them  college  students,  sixty- 
eight  institutions  are  represented,  and  twen- 
ty-one city  associations.  This  makes  the 
largest  conference  of  women  yet  held  here. 

Two  other  similar  gatherings  are  held  each 
year,  one  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  for  the 
Northwest,  and  the  other  at  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  for  the  South. 

One  is  profoundly  impressed  in  looking 
over  this  group  of  young  women,  with  their 
high  order  of  intelligence,  purpose,  earnest- 
ness and  devotion.  No  flippancy  or  trifling 
can  be  discerned.  They  are  here  to  get 
something— instruction  in  the  Scriptures, 
training  in  the  technic  of  the  work  to 
whicli  they  are  looking  forward,  spiritual 
uplift,  and  consecration  to  God.  Whether 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  expounds  to  them  the 
Gospel  by  John  in  the  forenoon,  or  they 
gather  by  delegations,  or  in  city  or  foreign 
missionary  groups  to  learn  of  special  forms 
of  Christian  service;  or  meet  with  the  towns- 
people in  the  evening  for  further  devotions 
and  instruction,  they  are  evidently  dead  in 
earnest,  and  determined  to  miss  nothing  of 
real  value. 

But  they  are  genuine  girls,  not  afraid  of 
fun  and  quite  ready  for  it  in  its  season.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sight,  any  evening  at  seven,  to 
see  them  seated  on  the  ground  on  lovely 
"  Round  Top,"  under  stately  trees,  the  bril- 
liant hues  of  a  glorious  sunset  in  the  west- 
ern sky,  the  purple  haze  on  the  northern 
summits;  the  river  gleaming  between  fields 
of  ripening  grain;  while  the  voice  of  song 
floats  out  on  the  quiet  air,  and  it  was  a  stir- 
ring sight  on  Tuesday  afternoon  when  the 
annual  "  reception  "  was  held  from  three  to 
five  under  the  apple  trees  north  of  tho  Betsy 
Moody   Cottage.    Each   delegation   wore    its 
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distinctive  colors.  Each  colloRe  and  city 
group  liad  its  banner,  many  of  tlioni  very 
handsome.  College  songs  rose  from  adjacent 
groups  "  in  most  admired  disorder."  College 
"  yells,"  that  were  not  emitted  in  girlish 
squeals,  but  in  round,  mature,  stentorian 
voices,  vied  with  each  other  on  every  side. 
Marching  and  countermarching  afforded  th? 
poetry  of  motion.  xVU  in  all,  it  v^-as  a  specta- 
cle to  stir  the  dullest  mind,  and  move  the 
most  indifferent  heart. 

This  conference  means  at  least  two  things. 
First,  an  existing  and  enhancing  religious 
power  in  the  higher  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  women.  The  Christian  Association 
is  as  vital  a  force  there  as  in  the  colleges  for 
men.  The  delegates  here  represent  much 
good  work  already  done,  and  more  and  bet- 
ter yet  to  be  done.  Of  these  three  hundred 
college  young  women,  most  will  be  leaders 
in  the  years  to  come.  One  is  fairly  awed  by 
the  thought  of  the  possibilities  here  repre- 
sented. President  Hall,  of  the  Union  Semi- 
nary, felt  this  very  deeply,  and  the  feeling 
added  great  solemnity  and  impressiveness  to 
the  masterly  addresses  that  he  gave  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  conference. 

Secondly,  a  marvelous  opportunity  for 
consecrated  young  women  in  the  city  asso- 
ciations. Statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
women  engaged  in  trades  has  increased  fif- 
teen hundredfold  within  twenty-five  years. 
Inr  very  few  factories  have  these  women  any- 
thing whatever  to  elevate  or  refine.  Their 
hours  are  long,  their  work  severe,  their 
wages  inadequate.  Their  homes  are  often 
squalid,  and  their  amusements  vicious,  or 
tempting  to  vice.  The  associations  are  work- 
ing heroically  to  improve  these  conditions. 
Here  earnest  young  women  are  learning  how 
to  do  it,  and  getting  inspiration  and  motive 
for  the  often  weary  and  unthankful  service. 
The  young  womanhood  of  all  the  land, 
whether  in  home,  or  factory,  or  school, 
should  be.  and  will  be,  brighter,  sweeter, 
purer,  more  Christlike,  for  the  direct  and  in- 
direct infiuence  of  this  gathering  on  *,hese 
delectable  hills. 

Fast  North fikld,  Mass. 


Here  is  a  comment  from  the  Bombay 
Indian  Witness  that  we  commend  to  the 
good  sense  of  people  here  at  home.    Speak- 


ing of  the  thirteen  societies  intending  to  pros- 
ecute mission  work  in  Cuba,  and  the  ten 
that  had  resolved  to  enter  Porto  Rico,  not- 
witlistanding  their  previous  amiable  dis- 
cussions of  comity,  it  says: 

"  If  we  are  not  mistaken  this  outburst  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  for  America's  new  possessions  is 
very  largely  of  the  flesh,  induced  by  the  fact 
that  societies  can  work  up  a  gush  of  spasmodic 
enthusiasm  and  secure  funds  for  these  new  fields 
more  easily  than  for  older  fields." 
The  technical  expi'essiou  is  that  it  "  gives 
an  appeal." 

.  ..  .At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  English 
Baptist  Union  the  scheme  to  raise  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  dollars  from  a  half  million 
Baptists  by  contributions  of  at  least  two 
and  a  half  dollars  from  each  was  set  forth 
and  most  enthusiastically  and  hopefully  en- 
tertained. It  is  proposed  to  divide  this,  giv- 
ing one-half  to  evangelistic  work,  including 
Church  Extension;  $150,000  for  weaker 
churches  in  maintaining  pastors;  the  same 
amount  for  the  annuity  fund  for  aged  minis- 
ters and  widows  of  ministers;  a  similar 
amount  for  a  Baptist  Church  House;  $30,000 
for  scholarships  open  to  students  in  Baptist 
colleges,  and  the  remainder  for  educational 
and  other  objects. 

....  In  the  long  run  good  work  tells.  The 
French,  who  thought  they  were  going  to 
overbear  the  entire  English  missionary  work 
in  Madagascar,  are  finding  mat  they  cannot 
afford  to.  A  special  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Tnups.  \Ariting  recently  from  Mada- 
gascar, says: 

"  Protestant  missions  are  making  now  great 
progress  by  reason  of  the  very  evident  super- 
iority of  their  instruction.  Their  schools,  under 
the  charge  of  Malagasy  teachers,  are  more  intel- 
ligent and  better  educated  than  ^their  Catholic 
colleagues,  also  furnish  instruction  in  house- 
hold arts,  as  sewing,  etc.  It  is  even  noticeable 
that  a  number  of  natives,  who  at  the  close  of 
the  war  embraced  Roman  Catholicism,  are  now 
again  in  the  Protestant  churches." 

....  Some  people  in  England  are  afraid  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  A  vicar  of 
tlie  Established  Church  in  Bristol,  the  Rev. 
I'\  .T.  Ilorsefield,  likes  the  organization  and 
is  pit,>ident  of  the  local  branches,  and  was 
announced  to  preside  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. Thereupon  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  for- 
bade him  to  do  so.    He  remonstrated,  when 
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the  Bishop  yielded  so  far  as  to  consent  to 
his  being  present  and  making  a  speech,  but 
forbade  him  to  preside  or  to  offer  a  prayer. 

....  While  the  American  Board  hesitates 
to  enter  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Ha- 
waiian Foreign  Missionary  Board  does  not 
hesitate.  It  proposes  to  send  missionaries 
immediately  to  the  Yap  and  the  Pelew  is- 
lands, and  especially  to  the  great  island  of 
Mindanao,  the  second  island  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  there  is  no  Protestant  mission- 
ary, and  where  the  Bible  is  not  yet  trans- 
lated into  the  languages  spoken  by  most  of 
the  people.  The  Hawaiian  Home  Mission 
Board  works  chiefly  among  foreigners— Jap- 
anese, Chinese  and  Portuguese,  and  so  is 
practically  a  foreign  board.  Each  of  these 
boards  has  lately  received  a  gift  of  $10,000 
from  a  "  missionary's  son."  Two  Portuguese 
have  lately  been  ordained  in  Honolulu  to 
labor  Avith  their  countrymen.   ' 

....In  an  interesting  article  in  The  Con- 
gregaiionalist,  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  pas- 
tor of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  in  this  city, 
mentions  among  the  weaknesses  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists  "  a  certain  incapacity  for  ex- 
pansion beyond  the  territorial  limits  within 
which  it  is  indigenous."  We  presume  he  re- 
fers to  New  England  as  the  original  home  of 
these  churches.  Possibly  he  would  include 
the  Northern  States  generally.  To  show  how 
far  this  generalization  holds,  we  give,  from 
the  reports  for  1899,  the  statistics  of  commu- 
nicants for  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational 
denominations  for  the  States  and  Territories, 
excluding  the  Atlantic  States  from  Virginia 
nortlnvard.  The  first  number  given  under 
each  State  gives  the  communicants  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  second  for  the 
Congregationalists : 

Northern  States— Avizona.  502;  326.  Cali- 
fornia, 15,271  ;  17,891.  Colorado,  9,417;  5,753. 
Illinois,  2G,945;  49,769.  Indiana,  6,670;  4,729. 
Iowa,  8,293;  35,894.  Kansas,  4,945;  35,894. 
Michigan,  22,324;  32,002.  Montana,  2,183; 
590.  Nebraska,  5,371;  14,546.  New  Mexico, 
816;  248.  North  Dakota,  2,029;  2.641.  Ohio, 
23,330;  38,676.  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory, 707;  2,687.  Oregon,  2,714;  3,945.  South 
Dakota.  4,847  ;  6.705.  Utah,  1,320  ;  735.  Wash- 
ington. 3,484;  6,045.  Wisconsin,  17.911;  21,- 
94  S. 

Southern  Siaie.-!— Alabama.  7.182;  4,809. 
Arkansas.   2,186;    174.      Florida.   5.500;    2,.537. 


Georgia,  7,153;  4,722.  Kentucky,  7,829;  813. 
Louisiana,  7,473 ;  1,733.  Mississippi,  3,627 ; 
182.  Missouri,  10,847 ;  9,680.  North  Carolina, 
10,151  ;  2,271.  South  Carolina,  5,990 ;  644. 
Tennessee,  5,515 ;  2,226. 

....  One  of  the  notable  features  in  modern 
church  life  in  Germany  is  the  interest  taken 
by  university  men  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  the  State.  In  former  years  it  never  oc- 
curred to  the  university  authorities  to  honor 
a  purely  practical  man  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  but  this  has  been  done 
lately  on  several  occasions,  the  most 
prominent  among  them  being  Pastor  von 
Bodelsehwingh,  of  Bielefeld,  the  great 
leader  of  practical  church  work;  Pastor  Th. 
Schaffer,  the  leader  in  the  work  of  Inner 
Missions,  and  Pastor  Warneck,  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  the  science  of 
missions.  The  last  mentioned  has  also  been 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  the  largest  and  most  pop- 
ular theological  faculty  in  Germany,  and 
thus  occupies  the  only  chair  in  that  country, 
if  not  in  the  world,  which  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively and  alone  to  the  science  of  mis- 
sion. Warneck's  great  journal,  ' Allgemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift,  recently  completed  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  its  publication. 
In  addition,  the  university  men  are  taking 
great  intei-est  in  the  social  problems  of  the 
hour,  and  form  a  leading  element  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Social  Congresses,  which 
convene  annually.  A  prominent  personage 
is  the  American  professor  in  the  Leipzig 
faculty.  Dr.  Gregory.  In  recent  years  spe- 
cial conferences  have  been  held  of  univer- 
sity men  and  those  inactive  church  work  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  these  two  elements 
into  touch  and  line  with  each  other.  Prom- 
inent among  these  are  the  conferences  at 
Koenigsberg  and  Giessen. 

The     Federation     of     Churches     and 

Christian  Workers  in  this  city  has  completed 
and  reported  upon  its  third  sociological  can- 
vass, and  the  results  are  presented  in  a  re- 
port which  all  interested  in  Christian  work 
in  the  cities  ought  not  merely  to  have  but  to 
study.  The  object,  as  is  well  known,  of  the 
Federation  is  to  secure  through  the  co- 
operation of  churches,  organized  into  sub- 
federations,  the  assignment  of  every  block 
in    the    city    to    some    church    or    Christian 
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society  as  ji  special  parish  for  co-operative 
work,  and  to  every  church  or  Christian  so- 
ciety some  such  area.  In  this  particular 
canvass  4,216  Protestant  families  were  dis- 
covered to  lack  a  church  home,  all  of  whom 
have  been  apportioned  to  different  denomina- 
tions. The  entire  number  of  families  in- 
cluded Is  14,GT9.  Some  of  the  items  of  inter- 
est brought  out  in  the  report  are  the  testi- 
mony to  the  workableness  of  the  system  and 
its  immediate  results;  the  proof  that  the 
Church  and  Sunday-school  are  not  educat- 
ing the  same  proportion  of  the  poiiulation  as 
the  public  school,  Protestantism  showing 
less  returns  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  that  New  York's  religious  problems 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  tenements, 
and  that  religion  as  a  consecration  of  life 
has  a  smaller  hold  in  the  private  houses  of 
this  particular  district  at  least  than  in  the 
tenements;  that  the  families  of  foreign- 
born  parents  are  as  hopefuly  related  to 
church,  school  and  other  formative  agencies, 
and  in  some  instances  more  so,  than  Ameri- 
cans; that  insufficiency  of  church  work  Is 
due  chiefly  to  denominational  Individualism 
and  that  co-operation  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward church  unity.  Incidentally  various 
items  of  sociological  value  are  brought  out, 
among  otliers  being  proof  that  the  Italian 
population  is  the  most  crowded  and  most 
tai'eless  of  sanitary  arrangements;  that  the 
Church  needs  to  interest  itself  m  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  and  days  of  labor;  that  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  Protestant  socie- 
ties parallel  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Benevo- 
lent Legion  in  regard  to  insurance  might 
very  possibly  be  of  great  value.  It  is  im- 
practicable in  the  space  at  hand  to  give 
more  than  a  brief  hint  of  the  invaluable 
work  accomplished  by  the  Federation.  It 
unquestionably  marks  a  new  era  in  this 
country  in  the  recognition  of  obligation  on 
the  part  of  churches  to  the  entire  commun- 
ity aibput  them. 

.  ..  .The  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  has  agreed  to  re.'ommend 
for  passage  by  Parliament  an  Ecclesiastical 
Procedure  bill,  which  is  intended  to  do  away 
with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Erastianism 
which  prevails  in  the  Church  of  England. 
It  provides  that  in  the  case  of  any  com- 
plaint being  made  against  a  clergyman  for 


an  offense  against,  ecclesiastical  law  in  any 
matter  of  doctrine  or  of  ritual  the  bishop 
shall  have  authority  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
if  he  pleases.  If  he  allows  the  complaint  to 
stand  it  must  be  tried  by  a  diocesan  court, 
consisting  of  himself  and  one  theological 
and  one  legal  assessor  of  the  diocese.  This 
court  can  pi-ououuce  judgment  and  pass 
.sentence.  An  appeal  will  lie  therefrom  to 
the  provincial  court,  of  which  there  will  be 
two,  corresponding  to  the  provinces  of  Can- 
terbury and  York.  This  court  will  consist 
of  the  Archbishop,  his  official  principal  as 
legal  assessor,  and  by  from  two  to  live  theo- 
logical professors  appointed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop. There  can  be  no  appeal  from  this 
provincial  court  if  the  decision  of  the  dio- 
cesan court  is  confirmed;  otherwise  an  ap- 
peal may  lie  from  the  provincial  court  to 
the  Crown  and  be  tried  by  a  committee  of 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  the  Coun- 
cil can  either  dismiss  the  appeal  or  direct 
that  it  be  reheard  in  the  provincial  court, 
lu  that  case  the  decision  of  the  provincial 
court  will  be  final.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
Privj^  Council  would  under  this  appeal  no 
longer  have  final  authority  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  or  ritual.  This  would  be  a 
very  radical  change  in  English  law,  and  very 
seriously  opposed  in  Parliament;  indeed  It 
has  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation,  and  will  not 
be  pushed  in  Parliament,  but  it  indicates 
what  may  be  expected  in  a  few  years. 

....  The  Rev.  William  A.  Shedd  gives  a 
further  statement  in  Tlie  Evangelist  of  the 
extraordinary  conversion  of  almost  the  en- 
tire Nestorian  Church  in  Persia  to  the  Rus- 
sian Greek  Church.  Doubtless  there  is 
much  that  is  political  in  this.  It  will  be  re- 
uiembered  that  in  1897  two  priests,  dele- 
gated by  the  Greek  Metropolitan  of  Georgia, 
came  to  TJrumia,  and  were  met  with  the 
Avildest  acclaims  of  enthusiasm  from  sev- 
eral thousand  Nestorians,  and  they  made  a 
triumphal  progress  through  the  villages.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons  enrolled  themselves  as  de- 
sirous to  become  members  of  the  Russian 
Cnurch.  In  September,  1898,  the  transfer 
was  accomplished.  A  monastic  priest  came 
to  be  the  Superior  of  a  permanent  mission, 
and  with  him  a  Nestox'ian  bishop,  who  had 
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.been  received  with  great  6ciat  into  the 
llussiau  Churcli.  No  other  mission  in  luod- 
eru  times  can  show  sucli  a  record.  Where  a 
year  ago  there  was  not  a  single  Greek 
Christian,  there  are  now  over- 20,000,  includ- 
ing children.  The  Nestorian  Church,  whose 
history  has  been  linked  with  Persia  for 
1,500  years,  is  practically  extinguished  in 
that  land.  There  are,  however,  05,000  Nes- 
torians  who  are  Turkish  subjects,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  will  follow  their 
brethren  in  Persia,  tho  their  attachment  to 
the  traditional  faith  of  their  Church  is  much 
stronger.  Yet  this  is  a  national  movement 
and  not  a  missionary  one.  It  must  be  inter- 
preted from  tlie  social  rather  than  the  re- 
ligious side.  The  question  of  the  elfect  of 
this  movement  on  the  American  Protestant 
mission  work  in  Persia  is  of  great  interest. 
There  is  a  well  organized  and  influential 
body  of  Protestant  Christians,  numbering 
about  2,500  communicant  members,  and  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  gath- 
ered a  somewhat  smaller  body.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  Anglican  mission 
has  also  work  there,  but  has  not  attempted 
to  establish  a  separate  communion,  but  only 
to  strengthen  the  Nestorian  Church  so  as  to 
resist  the  influences  of  non-Episcopal  Prot- 
estantism. There  are  some  other  smaller  in- 
dependent missions  carried  on  by  native 
Christians  who  have  found  supporters  in 
England  or  America.  These  independent 
missions  will  all,  doubtless,  come  to  an  end, 
and  there  will  be  no  reason  for  continuing 
the  Anglican  mission.  The  case  with  the 
American  and  French  missions  is  entirely 
different,  and  their  work  will  be  thoroughly 
tested,  for  in  the  excitement  of  this  national 
movement  there  will  be  many  motives  to 
lead  Protestant  and  Catholic  Nestorians  to 
join  the  Russian  Church.  Mr.  Shedd  says 
that  the  Protestants  are  standing  the  severe 
test  much  better  than  the  Catholics,  and,  on ' 
the  whole,  there  is  very  good  reason  for  re- 
garding this  movement  as  a  vindication  of 
the  methods  of  their  work.  Yet  the  larger 
part  of  their  work  will  probably  have  to  be 
henceforth  in  Turkey,  and  with  it  is  con- 
nected the  task  of  evangelizing  the  Armen- 
ians, .Jews  and  Moslems.  While  this  Rus- 
sian movement  has  greatly  restricted  the 
field   among   the    Nestorians    in    Persia,    It 


calls  for  active  work  in  other  directions, 
brings  up  problems  of  great  importance,  with 
great   possibilities   for   the   future. 


Biblical  Research. 

Papyri  and    Antiquities  from 
Oxyrhynchiis. 

By  Elizabeth  A.   Sharp. 

During  the  past  three  years  Messrs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration E'und,  have  been  at  work  excavating 
the  site  of  the  famous  classic  Greek  town  in 
Egypt  at  Oxyrhynchus,  and  the  neighboring  re- 
gion of  the  Fayilin.  To  their  previous  discov- 
eries these  Egyptologists  ha\e  added  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  Dionysias,  Philoteris,  Euhemeria 
and  Theadelphia,  situated  on  the  northwestern 
extremity  of  Lake  Moeris,  originally  built  on 
land  that  was  reclaimed  from  the  marshy  bor- 
ders oi;  the  lake.  During  their  labors  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  came  upon  a  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  papyri  and  objects  of  domes- 
tic use  buried  under  rubbish  heaps  and  debris  of 
fallen  houses  and  temples.  Last  year  they  pub- 
lished the  first  illustrated  series  of  translations 
of  the  papyri,  with  fac-simiies  of  the  leaves,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  a  portion  of  their  valuable 
discovery.  In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published  a 
second  illustrated  series  of  this  valuable  work, 
from  the  advance  sheets  of  which  these  notes 
are  pi-epared :  meanwhile  the  original  papyri 
and  other  antiquities  are  housed  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  at  Burlington  House.  These  frag- 
ments of  palm  leaves,  many  of  them  in  excellent 
preservation,  are  inscribed  with  Greek  charac- 
ters in  l)lack  ink  ;  they  date  back  for  the  most 
part  to  the  three  first  centuries  A.D.,  and  are 
sufficiently  varied  in  subject  to  furnish  invalu- 
able notes  for  a  social  and  economical  history  of 
that  period. 

'J'he  papyri  are  divided  into  three  sections : 
Tho  first  are  manuscripts  of  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  other  reputed  apostolic 
writings :  a  second  contains  portions  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  classics ;  and  the  third  in- 
cludes private  and  public  documents  of  varied 
description  written  by  officials  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  Oxyrhynchus. 

Amonr;  the  classical  transcripts  is  a  leaf  of 
Sophocles's  (Edipiift  TyraiiiiHS  about  six  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  oldest  extant  MS.  of 
Sophocles's  tragedies ;  also  fifty-one  lines  from 
one  of  Menander's  comedies  belonging  to  the  end 
of  the  first  or  early  in  the  second  century  A.D., 
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portions  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,"  and  a 
metrical  treatise  on  Homer's  "  Iliad."  Tlie 
papyri  of  most  general  interest,  however,  are 
those  wiiich  deal  with  the  every-day  life  of  the 
Greeks  of  Oxyrhynchus — receipts,  letters,  peti- 
tions, contracts,  wills,  etc.,  which  show  how 
very  similar  the  ordinary  procedure  and  meth- 
ods of  every-day  thought  of  those  ancient  Greeks 
were  to  those  of  the  present  century.  Marital 
disputes  obviously  ha\e  not  been  confined  to  the 
day  of  eniaiuipated  woman  only,  for  early  in 
the  Cliristian  era  the  follo\ying  petition  was 
made : 

"  To  Herat-lides.  Priest,  Chief-Justice,  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Chreraatista;  and  other  courts  from 
Syra,  daughter  of  Theon, — I  married  Sarapion, 
bringing  him  by  cession  a  dowry  amounting  to  200 
drachmffl  of  silver.  As  he  had  no  means  of  his 
own  at  all,  I  received  him  into  my  parents'  house, 
and  I  for  my  part  conducted  myself  blamelessly  in 
all  respects.  But  Sarapion,  having  squandered 
my  dowry  as  he  pleased,  was  constantly  ill-treating 
me,  and  insulting  me  and  using  violence  toward 
me,  and  having  reduced  me  to  penury,  he  finally 
deserted  me,  leaving  me  in  a  destitute  condition. 
Therefore,  I  beg  you  in  order  that  he  may  be  com- 
pelled perforce  to  pay  back  my  dowry  with  an  ad- 
dition of  half  its  amount.  This  petition  is  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  other  claims  which  I  have 
upon  him." 

The   following  tells  the  woes  of  an    ill-used 

husband    (about  A.D.  50)  : 

"  To  Alexander,  Governor  of  the  Nome,  from 
Tryphon,  sou  of  Dionysius,  an  inhabitant  of 
Oxyrhynchus — I  married  Demetrius,  daughter  of 
Heraclides,  and  taxed  my  resources  to  the  utmost 
in  providing  for  her,  but  she  was  dissatisfied  with 
our  union,  and  in  the  end  deserted  me,  carrying  off 
with  her  various  articles,  belonging  to  me,  a  list 
of  which  I  give  below.  I  request  therefore  that 
she  be  summoned  to  appear  before  you  in  order 
that  she  may  be  duly  punished,  and  restore  to  me 
my  property.  This  petition  is  without  prejudice 
to  other  claims  which  I  shall  have  upon  her. 
Farewell." 

The  list  of  things  carried  off  by  Demetrius, 
which  followed,  is,  unfortunately,  lost. 

Very  delightful  is  a  letter  from  a  father,  a 
practical  Lord  Chesterfield  of  the  first  century, 
A.D.,  to  his  son  : 

"  Cornelius  to  his  dearest  son  Hierax,  greeting. 
All  of  us  now  send  our  love  to  you  and  yours. 
Regarding  that  man  about  whom  you  have  written 
to  me  so  often  don't  make  any  claim  till  I  come  to 
you  in  peace  with  Vestinus  and  the  donlieys,  too, 
for  (D.  V.)  I  shall  soon  be  coming  when  Mercier 
is  over.  At  present  I  have  a  number  of  pressing 
affairs  to  attend  to.  Mind  you  behave  well  to  all 
the  men.  At  the  same  time  pay  great  attention  to 
your  books  like  a  student,  and  then  you  will  get 
the  benefit  of  them.  You  will  receive  by  Omor- 
phras  the  white  garments  which  are  to  be  worn 
with  the  purple  cloaks,  the  others  you  must  wear 
with  the  green.  I  am  going  to  send  you  by 
Anonbas  some  money  and  a  month's  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  the  other  pair  of  crimson  cloaks.     Till, 


however,  Anonbas  comes,  you  must  pay  for  the* 
pi'ovisioning  of  yourself  and  the  household  out  of 
your  own  cash.  Till  1  send  him  (which  will  be  in 
Tobi)  pay  out  for  yourself  what  you  like,  to 
I'hronemus  16  drachmae,  to  Myron  and  the  rest  9 
drachma;,  to  Secundus  12.  Send  Phrosimus  to 
AsclepiadcB  in  my  name,  and  let  him  get  an  answer 
to  the  letter  I  wrote  him,  and  send  it  to  me.  Tell 
me  anything  I  can  do  for  you.     Goodbye  my  boy. 

ToBi,  16th." 

A  boy's  letter  to  his  father,  second  or  third 
century,  belonging  to  the  previous  volume, 
shows  that  the  Greco-Egyptian  boy  was  as  apt 
to  be  petulant  and  spoiled  as  boys  of  later  date : 

"  U'heon  to  his  father,  Theon,  greeting.  It  was 
a  line  thing  of  you  not  to  take  me  with  you  to  the 
city  !  If  you  won't  take  me  with  you  to  Alex- 
andria I  won't  write  you  a  letter  or  speak  to  you 
or  say  goodbye  to  you  ;  and,  if  you  go  to  Alex- 
andria I  won't  take  your  hand  or  ever  speak  to  you 
again.  That  is  what  will  happen  if  you  won't 
take  me.  Mother  said  to  Arcelaus,  '  It  quite  up- 
sets him  to  be  left  behind.'  It  was  good  of  you  to 
send  me  presents  ...  on  the  12th,  the  day 
you  sailed.  Send  me  a  lyre,  I  implore  you.  If 
you  don't  I  won't  eat,  I  won't  drink  ;  there  now  !  " 

Whether  or  not  the  cat  was  a  domestic  neces- 
sity in  the  old  (ireek  cities  these  papyri  do  not 
state,  but  we  may  assume  it  was  not  so,  since 
the  mouse-catcher  seems  to  have  been  an  insti- 
tution, for  there  is  one  document  concerned  with 
the  payment  of  a  mouse-catcher  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  to  him  eight  drachmie  are  to  be  paid 
in  advance,  so  that  he  may  catch  the  mice  while 
they  are  with  young,  and  so  diminish  the  house- 
hold plague.  Quaint  to  modern  ears  sound  the 
two  following  medical  prescriptions  for  ear- 
ache :  "  Dilute  some  gum  with  balsam  of  lilies, 
and  add  honey  and  extract  of  roses.  Twist 
some  wool  with  oil  in  it  round  a  probe,  warm 
and  drop  in  ;  "  again — "  Pound  closed  calyxes  of 
pomegranates,  drop  on  saffron  water,  and  when 
the  liquid  becomes  discolored  draw  it  off.  When 
required  dilute  as  much  as  the  bulk  of  a  pea 
with  raisin  wine,  warm,  and  drop  in." 

At  Fayflm  some  interesting  items  were  un- 
earthed, such  as  the  earliest  extant  writing  on 
veilum,  dating  to  the  reign  of  Titus,  78-81  A.D. ; 
and,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century,  a  document 
written  iit  Greek  shorthand,  and  a  vellum  book- 
plate, showing  the  name  of  "  Father  Victor," 
surrounded  with  an  ornamental  border.  There 
also  were  found  a  number  of  pieces  of  pottery 
inscribed  with  Greek  characters  in  ink.  Writ- 
ing materials  were  too  costly  to  be  used  for  mere 
messages  of  passing  importance,  so  pieces  of 
pottery  and  even  pebbles  were  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. Several  of  these  have  been  found,  and 
am.ong  them  one  bears  this  amusing  laconic  in- 
junction (first  century  A.D.)  :  "Don't  bother 
the  friends  of  Sambras." 
London,  England. 
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Crops  Here  and  Abroad.  '"'^^  ^'"■^^'  y^^^'^'  ^  i-i^'g^  v^^'^  of  the  crop  of 

„,       ,   ,     ,             ,                   .        ,,  .             ,  this  cereal  eroes  abroad  in  the  form  of  meats 
The  latest  reports  coucernmg  this  year  s 

,,  and  other  products  under  the  general  head 
oi'oi)S    here    and    abroad    are    exceptionally 

.        ,                                   ^       ^   ,         1  of  provisions.    This  year's  crop  of  oats  will 
interesting   because    our    exports    of   bread- 

,    ^.     .     ^,      ,     ,   ^                    ,          ,  probably  be  the  largest  since  1895.    Crops 
Ktuits  in  the  last  two  years  have  been  so 

,  ^,        ^    ,                                        ,  of  wlieat  and  corn,  in  bushels,  for  the  last 
large  and  the  ettect  upon  our  own  people 

^  ^,         ,      ^     „      .                            ,        ,  six  years  are  shown  below,  the  figures  for 
of  the  sales  to  foreign  consumers  has  been 

„.,.„,           ,          „   ^,                    .  this  year  being  the  Produce  Exchange  stat- 
so   beneficial.    The   value   of   these   exports 

_„„„   ^     ^.  istician's  estimates,  based  upon  the  condi- 
rose  in  the  fiscal  year  181X8  to  the  unpre- 
cedented total  of  $333,897,000,   from   $197,-  *'^"  reports: 
857,000   in    1897,    .$141,000,000    in    189G,    and  wheat. 

1       0.11  ^  r,r^/^  ^>/^«    •       i  en-       nii                 x    •  Winter.             Spring.               Total, 

only    $114,000,000    in    189o.     The    great    in-  ]899  (est.)....  274,540.C00         2i*5,600.000         .WO.UO.OOO 

,.r.ancr^    in    th(^    vnlno    nf    tVio    «Viinmmil«    wnc      ^>^^^ b79.813,29l  296,8:35,414  e75.148,70.5 

ciease  in  the  value  ot  the  shipments  was    ^397 .•)32,70i,105         197,448,063         .W0,149,168 

(liif  to  the  sliort.TD-e  in   Kiirnnp      In  tlie  fiscal     ^^^^ 264.339,099  163,345.247  427,684..'?46 

out  xo  lue  suoiuij,e  in  ijuiope.     lu  lue  uscdi     ^^^^^ 257,709.377  209,393,570  467.102,947 

.vear  1899,  Which  ended  on  the  30th  ult,  the    189* 326,398,810         133,868,576         460.267,416 

exports  of  breadstufts  fell  to  $203,000,000,  corn. 

but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  lm.^.!!^Av.V.V.V.".V.V.V.V."!.^".V.::;;;;;::  iSffiw 

wheat  (grain  and  flour)  sold  abroad  was  a    Jggg •_ I'mKs'iei 

little  larger  than  even  iii  the  preceding  year,    J^^s f.V?.Vi-n"^ 

loSH l,"l>i,  *  *  U,UUU 

the  reduction  in  value  having  been  due  to 

the  lower  price  per  bushel,  which  was  for  The  reports  of  the  Government  and  of  the 

the  entire  year  only  74%  cents,  as  against  unofficial   expert  observers   up   to  the  18th 

98%  cents  in  1898.    In  the  first  of  these  two  inst.   were  that  weather  conditions  on  the 

years  we  shipped  to  foreign  countries  215,-  whole  had  been  favorable  since  the  begin- 

000.000  bushels  of  wheat  out  of  a  crop  ofla-  ning  of  the  month,  especially  for  corn    in 

cially    estimated    to    have   been    530,000,000  the  States  where  a  large  part  of  the  crop 

bushels;  in  the  second,  219,000,000  bushels  is  grown.    The  harvesting  of  winter  wheat 

out  of  a  crop  of  075,000,000.  is  finished,  and  on  the  18th  the  harvesting 

This  year's  crop  of  wheat  is  not  as  large  of  the  spring  crop  had  been  begun  in  Iowa. 

as  the  record-breaking  crop  of  1898,  but  it  There  is  still  time  for  serious  injury  to  the 

exceeds   that   of   1897,    and    we   shall   have  corn   crop. 

plenty    to    sell    abroad.    The    Government's  Recent   reports   from   the   grain   fields   of 

report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  growing  the  Old  World  point  to  a  good  demand  for 

crops  on  the  1st  inst.  indicates,  according  'to  the   American   surplus,   owing  chiefly   to   a 

the  estimates  of  the  statistician  of  the  New  great  shortage  in  Russia,  where  the  wheat 

York  Produce  Exchange,  a  crop  of  500,140,-  crop  is  estimated  by  commercial  authorities 

000  bushels.    The  crop  of  winter  wheat  is  to  be  from  85,000,000  to  120,000,000  bushels 

short,  and  probably  will  not  exceed  275,000,-  below  that  of  last  year.    The  yield  is  ex- 

000  bushels  (as  against  379,000,000  last  year),  ceptionally    short    in    those     provinces    of 

but  the  promise  of  spring  wheat  was  even  Southern  Russia  which  are  most  favorably 

larger  on  the  1st  inst.  than  on  the  corre-  situated  for  exporting  grain,  and  the  Amer- 

sponding  date  in  1898.    The  report  indicates  ican  Consul  at  Odessa  reported  on  the  19th 

a  corn  crop  of  2,121,000.000  bushels,  a  quan-  ult.  that  the  news  from  Central  and  Eastern 

tity  larger  than  was  indicated  one  year  ago  Russia  indicated  shortage  there  also.    The 

and  considerably  exceeding  last  year's  ac-  failure  of  the  rye  crop  in  the  southern  prov- 

tual  yield.    While  our  exports  of  corn  (the  inces   is   a   great   loss,    because   rye    is   the 

grain)   have  been  greatly   increased   in  the  food  of  the  masses,  and  there  has  now  been 
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a  shortage  for  tiie  third  year  in  succession. 
A  loss  of  nearly  one-third  of  Russia's  wheat 
crop,  with  a  great  reduction  of  the  yield  of 
rye,  oats  and  barley,  will  compel  import- 
ing European  countries  to  look  to  America 
for  what  they  need.  In  France  there  is  a 
satisfactory  crop  of  wheat,  altho  the  quan- 
tity may  be  less  than  last  year's  by  20,000,- 
.000  bushels.  Austria  and  Hungary  have 
good  crops  of  wheat  and  rye,  but  the  crop 
of  wheat  in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  is  said 
to  fall  below  that  of  last  year  by  from  30,- 
000,000  to  40,000,000  bushels.  Germany 
will  have  a  fair  supply  of  wheat,  but  this 
year's  crop  in  Spain  and  Italy  shows,  ac- 
cording to  a  French  authority,  a  reduction 
of  34,000,000  bushels,  and  the  final  official 
statement  as  to  the  crop  recently  harvested 
in  India  discloses  a  decrease  of  16,000,000 
bushels.  The  prospect  seems  good,  there- 
fore, for  liberal  sales  of  American  wheat  in 
Europe  during  the  coming  twelve  months, 
probably  at  prices  higlier  than  those  now 
prevailing. 


Financial    Items. 

The  Williamsburgh  City  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  which  Marshall  S. 
Driggs  is  President,  has  declared  a  semi- 
annual dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  and  an 
extra  dividend  of  2  i>ev  cent.,  payable  on  de- 
jnand. 

. . .  .The  contract  which  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany made  lately  to  furnish  plates  for  steel 
cars  is  the  largest  steel  contract  ever  made, 
it  is  said.  The  contract  covers  a  period  of 
ten  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  com- 
pany will  use  about  $150,000,000  of  steel 
plate.  The  contract  calls  for  a  minimum  of 
1,000  tons  a  day.  At  the  present  time  the 
company  is  using  more  than  750  tons  of 
steel  plate  a  day  at  its  plant  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  at  Woods  Run.  The  new 
works  at  McKee's  Rocks  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted, and  then  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
1,500  tons  a  day  will  be  needed. 

. . .  .The  mercantile  outlook  continues  most 
favorable.  The  fact  that  failures  are  the 
smallest  ever  known  for  the  season,  rail- 
road earnings  the  largest,  and  solvent  pay- 
ments through   the  Clearing  House  nearly 


50  per  cent.  larger  tiian  last  year,  all  point 
to  continued  and  increasing  prosperity.  The 
apprehension  held  early  in  the  j'ear  that 
crops  would  be  short  has  proved  groundless 
by  the  receipts  from  Western  farms 
amounting  to  13,861,000  bushels  of  wheat 
for  the  month  thus  far  (July  22d)  against 
3,773,000  last  yeai',  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Western  crops  are  anything  but 
scanty. 

...  .A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  a  request 
from  one  of  our  subscribers  to  investigate 
the  standing  of  the  Campbell  Investment 
Company  of  Chicago.  Believing  that  we  will 
serve  the  interests  of  our  readers  by  publish- 
ing the  result  of  our  investigation,  we  do  so. 
The  company  was  organized  some  nine  years 
ago,  and  consisted  of  the  father,  D.  C.  Camp- 
.bell,  and  his  two  sons,  J.  A.  axid  C.  P.  Camp- 
bell. They  were  formerly  bankers  in  Cen- 
terville,  Iowa.  They  have  conducted  their 
investment  company  on  the  same  conserva- 
tive lines  which  characterized  the  Campbell 
Banking  Company,  and  have  built  up  a  busi- 
ness that  has  given  them  a  wide  reputation, 
a  good  income,  and,  above  all,  a  good  name. 
Their  method  of  handling  the  savings  of 
their  clients,  whether  in  large  or  small 
amounts,  is  carefully  planned  and  affords 
excellent  opportunities  for  investment  by 
people  who  cannot  save  because  they  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  spend  their  savings 
once  in  a  while.  We  think  this  company  un- 
fortunate in  having  chosen  the  name  "  In- 
vestment Company,"  as  the  tendency  is  to 
class  this  name  with  many  of  the  wild-cat 
schemes  of  Western  boom  towns.  They  have 
none  of  the  boom  characteristics,  being  gen- 
erally known  as  conservative,  especially  in 
placing  of  funds  belonging  to  others. 

. . .  .Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 
during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 


American  Exchange.  187 
Bank  of  New  York, 

N.  B.  A 253 

Commerce 265J^ 

Continental 136^ 

Hanover 734 


Market  and  Fulton..235V6 

Mecbanics' 2Q&14 

Pacific 178^ 

Park 501 

Shoe  and  Leather...  103 
State  of  New  York...l25J4 


^  TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Central 2000J4 

Hamilton 261 

N.' Y.  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 1487 

North  American •* 1^8 


INSURANCE. 


The    Equitable    Life    Assurance 
Society. 

Its  Fortieth  Anniversary. 

The  circnmstauces  attendaut  upon  the 
fouuding  of  the  Equitable,  July  2Gth,  1S5'J, 
have  been  measurably  recalled  by  the  death 
of  its  most  extraordinary  founder.  How 
Ilonry  B.  Hyde,  disregarding  the  old  rule 
to  hold  what  one  has  until  a  certainty  of 
something  better  offers,  gave  up  a  "  place  " 
which  even  then  had  clear  possibilities  of 
promotion  in  order  to  start  a  new  company 
has  been  lately  made  rather  familiar.  It 
does  not  follow  that  a  young  man  of  25 
who  essays  to  start  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany will  be  able  to  start  it,  or  to  keep  it 
going  on  to  success,  if  he  does  get  the 
start.  Many  men  after  Mr.  Hyde,  and  with 
the  conditions  more  favorable  than  he 
found  them,  made  this  start  but  failed  to 
continue;  how  many  tried  to  organize  and, 
fortunately  for  the  public,  failed,  there  is  no 
record. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Hyde  had  a  clear  vision 
of  success  and  unwaveringly  believed  in  it; 
how  gieat  it  was  to  be  he  certainly  could  not 
have  foreseen,  and  probably  he  did  not  stop 
to  consider.  He  himself  gave  interesting 
testimony  about  this  when,  in  1884,  after  a 
quarter  century,  he  said  that  of  his  origi- 
nal associates  only  two— his  father  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Alexander,  the  first  president— be- 
lieved the  enterprise  would  permanently 
succeed;  to  the  question  whether  he  looked 
forward  to  such  colossal  results  as  up  to 
that  time  had  been  attained  he  answered 
by  saying  that  he  did  not— that  "  in  those 
days  we  struggled  chiefly  for  existence  and 
recognition." 

A  yard  of  spool  cotton  is  as  strong,  rel- 
atively, as  a  suspension  bridge  cable,  and 
in  the  beginning  the  Equitable  was  as  equal 
to  its  obligations  as  it  is  to-day.  Its  to-day 
lay,  in  germ,  in  the  to-day  of  1859  as  the  oak 
is  in  the  acorn,  but  how  trifling  that  seems 
now  as  respects  mere  size  I    There  was  an 


Actuary,  wlio  kej)t  tiie  few  books  and  at- 
tended to  correspondence,  the  professional 
work  of  an  actuary  being  then  comparative- 
ly insignificant.  Vice-President  Hyde  was 
manager,  appointing  agents,  but  personally 
getting  a  large  portion  of  the  business. 
There  was  an  oflice  boy,  at  $1.50  a  week, 
and  an  outside  copyist  was  employed  accord- 
ing to  need.  It  was  a  year  before  the  first 
clerk  (now  Registrar)  was  hired;  about  six 
months  later,  and  just  as  public  affairs 
wei'e  beginning  to  look  black,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  1861,  a  second  young  clerk, 
named  Thomas  Jordan,  was  engaged,  who 
is  now  Comptroller.  The  entire  salary  list 
was  originally  at  the  rate  of  only  $5,400  a 
year. 

At  the  end  of  1850,  after  five  months'  op- 
erations, the  assets  were  $117,102,  of  which 
$100,000  Avas  the  capital  stock  required  by 
statute;  surplus  (in  the  crude  manner  fig- 
ured then)  was  $96,154;  outstanding  insur- 
ance was  $1,144,000.  Now,  after  thirty-nine 
and  a  half  years  more,  the  forty  j^ears'  rec- 
ord shows  over  two  himdred  and  seventy 
millions  of  assets,  over  sixty  millions  of 
surplus,  and  over  a  thousand  millions  of 
insurance  outstanding.  Six  of  the  original 
Board,  one  of  them  the  first  medical  exam- 
iner, still  survive  and  are  on  the  roll. 

To  advertise  the  Equitable  seems  hardly 
possible,  if  by  advertising  is  meant  to  bring 
to  the  hearing  of  an  intelligent  person  some- 
thing of  which  such  person  has  never  heard; 
yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  emphasize  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  have  heard  of  them, 
and  to  bring  to  many  others  who  have  not 
heard,  distinctive  features.  The  Equitable 
has  never  been  literally  mutual  in  the  sense 
of  having  no  capital  stock,  but  this  is  only 
because  the  law  did  not  permit  it  to  be;  the 
law  required  the  subscription  of  $100,000 
capital— instead  of  the  placing  of  a  large 
block  of  insurance,  which  would  be  the  bet- 
ter way— as  a  condition  of  organization  and 
for  the  protection  of  obligations.  So  the 
$100,000.  which  at  first  did  bear  a  respect- 
able ratio  to  the  insurance  outstanding,  now 
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is  as  1  to  10,000,  but  still  is  a  "guaranty" 
nominal.  Tho  Eiiuitable  has  always  been 
mutual  in  reality,  however.  It  was  always 
an  "all-cash"  company.  It  paid  promptly; 
it  construed  fairly;  it  illustrated  the  spirit 
of  its  name;  it  simplified  contracts  and 
lopped  off-  conditions;  finally,  twenty  years 
ago,  it  led  the  way  in  declaring  incontesta- 
bility after  three  years.  Ten  years  earlier 
still  it  introduced  the  deferred  dividend  pol- 
icy, later  talking  the  form  of  guaranteed  cash 
values  in  addition,  and  in  this  also  nearly  all 
other  companies  have  followed. 

The  world  is  the  Equitable's  field.  It  be- 
strides the  globe  like  .n  verit.nble  Colossus, 
only  beneficently  and  protectingly.  In  1876, 
after  looking  back  over  seventeen  years. 
President  Hyde  declared  his  firm  convic- 
tion that  assets  (then  not  far  past  thirty 
millions)  would  exceed  a  hundred,  and  that 
surplus  would  exceed  ten  before  another  sev- 
enteen years  had  passed;  within  that  time 
the  one  did  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  millions,  and  the  other  exceeded  thirty- 
one.  The  faith  in  1870  was  too  conservative. 
To  President  .lames  W.  Alexander  and  his 
associates  we  offer  our  heartiest  congratula- 
tions on  the  occasion  this  week  of  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 


The  Right  to  Buy.  ' 

Theke  are  laws  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
adulterated  foods  and  the  use  of  false  bal- 
ances. Such  laws  are  defensible,  being  based 
on  the  sound  principle  tliat  nobody  ought 
to  be  cheated  without  his  knowledge  and 
consent.  But  if  a  person  knowingly  chooses 
to  buy  sanded  sugar  and  to  accept  four- 
teen ounces  as  a  pound,  is  there  any  sound 
rule  by  which  the  law  may  undertake  to  for- 
bid his  doing  so  ?  If  it  is  admitted  that 
any  and  all  insurance  companies  not  law- 
fully operating  within  a  State  are  not  ca- 
pable of  fui-uishing  sound  insurance,  has 
the  law  any  right  to  say  that  a  man  who 
chooses  to  buy  policies  of  outside  "  wild 
cats  "  shall  not  do  so  ?  He  may  be  foolish 
in  spending  his  money  thus,  and  the  law 
might  perhaps  justifiably  say  that  he  shall 
not  mislead  others  by  allowing  them  to  sup- 
pose him  covered  by  sound  insurance  when 


he  is  not  so  covered.  If  there  is  any  feasi- 
ble mode  of  preventing  the  misuse  of 
credit  by  a  man  who  buys  worthless  pol- 
icies because  they  can  be  had  for  little 
money,  theie  is  much  plausibility  in  arguing 
tliat  creditors  ought  to  be  thus  protected. 
But  as  for  the  individual  citizen  who  pre- 
fers to  take  such  extra  risks,  is  it  not  with- 
in his  right  to  do  so  ? 

This  question  is  involved  in  that  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Zimmer  law  of 
Kansas.  The  object  of  this  law  is  not  nec- 
essarily to  pi'otect  the  citizen  from  indulg- 
ing iiis  disposition  to  be  foolish;  it  is  more 
obviouslj-  to  shut  from  the  State  all  com- 
panies not  paying  tribute  to  it.  The  law 
provides  that  whoever  buys  policies  of  un- 
licensed companies  shall  be  taxed  ten  per 
cent,  on  his  premiums.  A  number  of  mill- 
ers hold  such  policies,  and  a  test  case  is  in 
court.  The  insurance  department  is  author- 
ized by  the  law  to  inspect  policies  in  order 
to  discover  those  subject  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  a  .$100  fine  is  provided 
for  a  refusing  policy  holder.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  is  in  conflict  with  an  antique  docu- 
ment, now  seldom  considered,  known  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
guarantees  protection  against  "  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures." 


Application  has  been  made  for  a  re- 
ceivership in  case  of  the  New  York  National 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  which  has 
an  "  authorized  "  capital  of  $75,000,000,  and 
has  been  operating  in  a  number  of  States. 
The  complaint  accompanying  the  application 
alleges  that  at  the  close  of  1898,  $852,846 
was  owed  to  shareholders,  and  there  was  an 
admitted  shortage  of  $54,231,  which  was 
further  increased  by  $70,000  by  an  appraise- 
ment of  real  estate  purchased  or  taken  on 
foreclosure.  This  is  the  old  story  of  col- 
lapse, the  reasons  for  which  are  familiar 
and  fundamental.  Having  so  many  times 
and  so  long  ago  pointed  out  the  radical  dif- 
ferences between  the  genuine  building  asso- 
ciation and  the  "  national  "  which  borrows 
the  i,;tle  and  seeks  to  trade  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  former,  this  journal  need  not  do 
more  than  record  the  fact  of  each  successive 
failure. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

"What  is  a  cosmopolitan?"  "He's  a  man 
who  can  go  all  around  the  world  without  buying 
a  souvenir  spoon." — Chicago  Record. 

....When  a  church  gets  a  new  preacher,  it 
has  the  same  effect  for  a  time  on  the  members  as 
a  New  Year's  resolution. — Atchison  Olobe. 

.  . .  .Prospective  Tenant  of  Flat:  "  Why  there 
isn't  room  to  swing  a  cat  in  here !  "  Janitor: 
"  No ;  we  permit  no  cats  in  the  building." — De- 
troit Journal. 

...  .Jimmy :  "Come  an'  see  me  fall  in  de 
river."  Sammy:  "Wot  fer?"  "A  actor  is 
goin'  to  be  there  an'  jump  in  an'  pull  me  out." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

...."What  a  very  obliging  man  the  profes- 
sional at  your  golf  club  is !  "  said  Wilber. 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Larrabee.  "  He  even  of- 
fered to  change  his  name  to  Willie  if  it  would 
suit  us  better." — Harper's  Bazar. 

...."Flossie,  isn't  it  lovely  what  a  fuss  the 
whole  country  is  making  over  Dewey?"  "Isn't 
it,  tho ;  but  dear  me,  Kitty,  I've  heard  so  much 
talk  about  him  that  I've  forgotten  what  he  did. 
What  was  it,  Kitty?" — Detroit  Free  Press. 

...."No,  Mr.  Knicker,"  said  the  sweet  girl; 
"  I  can  only  be  a  sister  to  you."  "  Well,  then," 
he  savagely  replied,  as  he  heard  a  subdued 
chuckle,  "  as  your  brother,  I  shall  claim  the 
privilege  of  lying  under  the  sofa  while  you  make 
fools  of  the  other  fellows." — Brooklyn  Life. 

...."What  is  that  you  are  reading,  John- 
ny?" "A  book  I  got  out  of  the  Sunday-school 
library,  paw."  "  I  know  that  kind  of  book. 
The  good  little  boy  dies  in  the  last  chapter  and 
reforms  the  bad  boy,  eh?"  "Not  much.  May- 
be they  did  that  way  when  vou  were  a  boy,  but 
this  good  boy  makes  $1,800,000,000  and  has  the 
Dad  boy  working  for  him  at  GO  cents  a  day." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

.  ..  .Life  on  the  farm  had  become  intolerable. 
"  I  shall  run  away  to  sea  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  But 
why?"  asked  his  gray,  o.d  father,  tremulously. 
The  boy  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  pei'- 
fectly  candid.  "  Because,"  he  replied,  "  I  find 
that  I  am  not  a  poet,  and  if  I  become  a  rear  ad- 
miral I  shall  have  space  in  the  magazines  at  my 
disposal !  "  The  divine  afflatus,  understand 
from  this,  is  not  easily  to  be  headed  off. — De- 
troit Journal. 

...."The  testimony  against  you,"  said  the 
police  justice,  "  is  clear  and  conclusive.  You 
spend  your  time  committing  petty  thefts."  "Yes, 
your  Honor,"  responded  the  prisoner,  venturing 
to  wink  at  the  Court,  "  I  am  an  embodied  protest 
against  the  existing  condition  of  things.  I  am 
a  round  rol)iu,  your  Honor."  But  his  Honor 
was  eciual  to  the  emergency.  "  For  the  next 
sixty  days,  anyhow,"  he  said,  frowning  at  the 
prisoner,  "  you  won't  be  around  robbin'.  You'll 
be  a  jailbird.     Call  the  next  case." — Exchange. 

...."I  have  been  trying  for  nearly  a  year," 
he  said,  "  to  get  a  chance  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife."  "Ah,  Francis,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  you  are  persevering,  and  I  shall 
not  let  your  constancy  of  purpose  go  unreward- 
ed. I  will  be  yours."  "  Oh,  but  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  explained  first,"  he  made  haste  to 
answer,  "  that  now  the  chance  is  offered,  I 
haven't  any  desire  to  accept  it.  What  a  queer 
thing  human  nature  is.  isn't  it?  People  are  al- 
ways longing  for  that  which  they  do  not  possess, 
and  when  they  finally  get  it,  or  have  a  chance 
to  g^t  it,  they  don't  want  it."  She  was  too  busy 
looking  hard  at  nothing  to  reply. — Chicago 
A  cws. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  puzzles  sent  in  during  July  The 
Independent  offers  the  following  prizes : 

First  Prize  :  One  year's  subscription  to  the 
Century  Maga;zinc. 

Second  Prize  :    "  David  Harum." 

Third  Prize:  "Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in 
War." 

NOVEL    SQUARE. 

.  .  2  .  12  .  , 
.     3     .     .     .    11    . 

4 10 

.  .5  .  .  .  9  . 
..6.8.. 
.     .     .     7     .     .     . 

Reading  across:  1,  A  kind  of  sweet  cake;  2, 
slipping :  .3,  richly  ornamental ;  4,  one  of  the 
United  States ;  5,  tunnels ;  G,  to  obtain  oflSdal 
approval  of  a  will ;  7,  parts  of  every  harness. 

From  1  to  12,  the  name  of  a  queen  who  was 
born  in  1838. 

chopped  words. 

1.  Behead  a  wild  animal  and  leave  part  of 
its  head. 

2.  Behead  to  pound  and  leave  to  masticate. 
8.  Behead   to   rend  and  leave  illumined ;   be- 
head again  and  leave  a  pronoun. 

4.  Behead  a  dress  and  leave  a  solid  sub- 
stance. 

5.  Curtail  to  repair  and  leave  a  class  of  peo- 
ple. 

0.  Curtail  a  common  ornament  and  leave  a 
fruit. 

7.  Behead  cereals  and  leave  what  is  wel- 
comed in  summer. 

8.  Behead  to  follow  and  leave  an  instrument 
of  torture. 

9.  Curtail  to  frighten  and  leave  a  blemish. 

MRS.   JENNIE   SEYMOUR. 
DIAGONAL. 


Reading  across:  1,  Something  found  in  every 
number  of  The  Independent;  2,  a  bird  of 
prey  ;  3,  a  common  bird ;  4,  a  large  game  bird ; 
T),  to  devise ;  G,  to  unite ;  7,  the  ground  robin. 

Diagonals,  the  European  kite. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JULY  13th. 

BURIKD  Birds. — l,  Crow  :  2,  owl  ;  3,  lark  ;  4, 
heron  ;  5,  bittern  ;  6,  teal ;  7,  parrot ;  8,  wren  ;  9, 
(iuch  :  10,  rook;  11,  dove;  12,  thrush;  13,  raven; 
14.  robin:  15,  coot;  IG,  eagle;  17,  ibis;  18,  swan. 

Connected  Hour-glass. — I.  Mansard.  1,  Bram- 
ble :  2,  crane  ;  3,  one ;  4,  S  :  5,  Pan  :  6,  coral  ;  7, 
griddle.  II.  Galatea.  1.  Elegant ;  2,  brant ;  3. 
elk;  4,  A;  5,  Ute ;  6.  bleak:  7,  erratic.  IIL 
Cellini.  1.  Tracker  ;  2,  freak  ;  3,  eld  ;  4,  L  ;  5,  sin  ; 
(5,  douor  ;  7,  conical. 

substitutions. 

She  hath  looked  in  the  Sun's,  her  Prince's  eyes, 
With  a  glance  'twixt  passion  and  shy  surprise, 
Like  hers  who  was  wakened  thro  smiles  and  tears 
From  the  spell-bound  sleep  of  a  hundred  years. 
She  tins  waKened.  too,  with  a  soul  astir 
I'or  the  radiant  lover  i''ato  sends  to  uer  ; 
And  the  earth  is  set  to  a  bridal  tune 
When  the  Sun-god  marries  his  sweetheart.  .lune  : 
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Personals. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.l).  upon  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  the  actor. 

....Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  Cornell 
University,  has  accepted  the  office  of  President 
of  the  University  of  California  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  18th  inst.  was  the  fifty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  \v .  G.  Grace,  the  cham- 
pion cricketer  of  the  world,  and  it  was  celebrated 
all  over  England,  and  also  in  other  countries 
where  cricket  is  played. 

....Attorney-General  Griggs  is  a  fine  golf 
player.  During  his  vacation  last  week  at  Nor- 
folk, Conn.,  he  lowered  the  record  of  Norfolk 
Downs  links,  making  the  nine  holes  in  39.  The 
record  had  been  held  by  a  professional. 

. . .  .Sir  Harry  Keppel,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday  last  month. 
He  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  British  Navy, 
and  his  son,  not  yet  thirty-seven  years  old,  is  by 
several  years  the  youngest  captain  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

.  . .  .Kaiser  Wilhelm  recently  called  upon  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  who  were  on  their  pri- 
vate yacht,  the  "Niagara,"  at  a  port  in  Nor- 
way. He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  America 
impressed  him  by  "  its  harmonious  majesty " 
and  that  "  there,  as  elsewhere,  women  attained 
the  national  ideal." 

.  . .  .All  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
cent report  about  the  marriage  of  the  pianist, 
Mr.  Paderewski,  were  removed  a  few  days  ago, 
when  some  of  his  friends  in  New  York  received 
from  him  engraved  cards  announcing  that  he 
was  married  to  Mme.  Helene,  Baroness  of  Ro- 
sen, on  May  31st,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Esprit  in 
Warsaw. 

....The  statue  of  Thomas  Hughes,  recently 
unveiled  at  Rugby,  is  of  white  marble,  over 
seven  feet  high,  and  is  raised  on  a  pedestal  of 
Cornish  granite.  The  figure  is  represented 
standing  bareheaded,  with  a  pen  in  the  right 
hand  and  a  book  held  carelessly  in  the  left.  The 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  is :  "  Watch  ye : 
Stand  fast  in  the  faith :  Quit  you  like  n.en ;  Be 
strong." 

....France  is  going  to  honor  a  resident  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  making  him  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Dr.  Breuer,.  the  recipient, 
was  the  surgeon  on  a  Hamburg-American  line 
steamer,  and  in  response  to  a  call  from  a  petro- 
leum vessel  he  braved  a  dangerous  sea  to  attend 


an    injured    Frencliman.     He   saved    the   man's 
lire  by  amputating  a  gangrened  arm. 

....General  Funston,  sometimes  called  the 
"Roosevelt  of  the  Philippines,"  is  a  mild  anti-ex- 
pansionist. He  thinks  that  more  diplomacy  and 
less  gunpowder  should  have  been  used,  and  says : 
"If  the  Filipinos  do  not  give  up  by  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season,  I  am  in  favor  of  our  Govern- 
ment bringing  100,000  men  here.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  am  almost  a  '  peace  at  any  price 
man.'  When  life  and  property  can  be  saved,  it 
is  almost  a  crime  not  to  follow  that  rule." 

.  . .  .The  late  John  E.  Hubbard,  of  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  by  his  will  left  $]2.'),000  to  the  library 
which  he  had  founded  in  that  city,  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  within  the  city  limits  for  a  public- 
park,  with  Ji;GO,000  for  the  maintenance  of  it. 
Last  week  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  to  East  Jjiv- 
erpool,  Ohio,  .$50,000  for  a  public  library  in  that 
town,  where  he  lived  for  two  years  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  $50,000  for  a  similar  institution  in 
Steubenville,  Pa.,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
telegraph  operator. 

.  . .  .The  recent  speech  of  Prince  Herbert  Bis- 
marck in  the  Reichstag  in  favor  of  the  Govei'n- 
ment's  foreign  policy,  together  with  his  visit  to 
Emperor  William,  is  generally  believed  to  sig- 
nify his  early  return  to  power.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  he  would  accept  any  ofiice  below  the 
Chancellorship,  and  it  is  regarded  as  quite  possi- 
ble that  he  will  become  Chancellor.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  a  shrewd 
diplomat,  and  has  all  the  uncompromising  and 
imperious  ipdependence  of  his  father.  Never- 
theless he  is  benevolent  and  curteous  and  is 
well  liked  in  Germany. 

....Captain  William  A.  Andrews,  the  ven- 
turesome navigator  who  left  Atlantic  City  on 
June  18th  in  a  twelve-foot  canvas  covered  boat 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  alone,  was  picked  up  ex- 
hausted, seven  hundred  miles  west  of  Liverpool, 
by  a  steamer  which  arrived  in  London  on  the 
IGth  of  July.  He  had  plenty  of  provisions,  but 
was  worn  out  with  loss  of  sleep  and  was  too 
weak  even  to  climb  the  rope  ladder  that  was 
flung  to  him.  He  had  averaged  more  than  nine- 
ty-five miles  a  day  and  endured  a  series  of  gales. 
The  first  words  he  said  on  being  rescued  wei"e : 
"I  am  glad  I  did  not  take  that  girl  on  this  trip. 
She  would  have  perished  and  I  should  never 
have  forgiven  myself."  He  referred  to  Miss 
Belie  Shane,  of  Norristown,  N.  J.,  whom  he 
had  promised  at  first  to  take  with  him,  but  whom 
he  afterward  declined  to  take,  altho  the  young 
lady  boarded  a  rowboat  at  Atlantic  City,  and 
with  tears  implored  him  to  keep  his  word. 
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Survey    of  the   World. 


The  revolt    in    the    Democratic 
Bolters  in     p^^^.^^  ^^  Kentucky  against  Wil- 

^  liam  Goebol  and  the  Stiito  ticket 
which  has  his  name  at  its  head  lias  become 
so  formidable  that  the  defeat  of  Goebel  ap- 
pears to  be  assured.  There  have  been  mass 
meetings  of  protesting  Democrats  in  many 
counties,  and  each  one  elected  delegates  to  .n 
conference  to  be  held  in  Lexington  on  the  2d 
iust.,  at  which  provision  will  be  made  for  a 
State  convention.  Tliis  convention,  which 
will  be  held  on  or  about  the  :]()th  inst..  will 
nouiinato  a  full  ticket,  and  ex-lJov.  .Tohii 
Young  Brown  has  consented  to  accept  the 
bolters'  nomination  for  the  ottice  of  Gov- 
ernor. His  great  popularity  will  make  tlui 
ticket  a  strong  one.  Major  .Tohnstou, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  until  he  was  dislodged  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  Goebel  and  his  allies,  is 
willing  to  be  nominated  for  the  second  place. 
"  Let  it  be  well  understood."  he  says.  "  that 
fraud  and  force  can  find  no  rewards  in  the 
Democratic  jiarty.  We  cannot  afford  to  ap- 
prove results  brought  about  by  the  wholesale 
disfranchisement  of  our  fellow  citizens.  The 
highest  interests  of  our  pnrly  reciuire  that 
the  guilty  should  l)e  exposed  and  de- 
nounced." Congressman  Berry  and  ex-Con- 
gressman Owens  are  among  the  earnest  sup- 
porters of  the  bolting  movement.  It  is  said 
lliat  some  of  (Joebel's  friends  concede  20.000 
votes  to  the  independent  ticket.  Ail  signs 
point,  however,  to  a  much  larger  def(>ction. 
iiltho  it  is  predicted  that  many  of  tlie  bolt- 
ers will  vote  for  the  Republican  candidates. 
Some  of  the  bolters'  meetings  have  adopted 
resolutions  urging  the  Republican  Governor 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 


for  the  repeal  of  the  unjust  (Joebel  election 
law.  which  was  enacted  by  the  Democratic 
majority.  JNIr.  Bryan  has  blundered  by  writ- 
ing a  long  letter  in  support  of  the  Goebel 
ticket.  Goebel  is  loyal,  he  says,  to  the  Chi- 
cago national  .platform,  the  State  platform  is 
in  accord  with  it,  and  the  defeat  of  Goebel 
might  cause  the  loss  of  a  Senator.  The  Pop- 
ulists of  Kentucky,  at  their  recent  conven- 
tion, denounced  Mr.  Bryan  for  having  writ- 
ten this  letter.  ;iud  decided  to  vote  for  .Mr. 
Wli.-irton  l?;nkcr  in  1900. 


l»uring  the  last  ten  days  a  desire 
J'       to  strike  has  taken  possession  of 

employees  in  many  industries. 
While  some  of  the  controversies  have  been 
trivial  and  short-lived,  others— the  railway 
strike  in  Cleveland,  for  example— have  been 
of  the  most  serious  character.  There  have 
been  strilves  of  newsboys  in  New  York  and 
Cincinnati,  the  little  fellows  demanding  con- 
cessions in  price  from  the  publishers  of  cer- 
tain afternoon  papers  which  are  sold  to 
readers  for  one  cent  per  copy.  The  tele- 
graph messenger  boys  in  New  York  went 
on  strike,  and  those  in  Syracuse,  Cincinnati. 
Rochester.  IMiiladelphia  and  Pittsburg  fol- 
lowed suit.  But  a  majority  of  these  strikers 
soon  returned  to  work.  Many  freight 
handlers  in  or  near  New  York  are  still  out. 
but  seven  hundred  who  were  about  to  strike 
in  the  I'ennsylvania  Railroad  Company's 
yards  in  Jersey  City  were  restrained  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Kindy.  the  pastor  of  a  Catholic 
Church  in  that  city,  who  urged  them  to  have 
due  r(\siard  for  their  families  and  to  rely 
upon  the  company  for  justice.  They  re- 
turned  to  work  and  intrusted  their  cause 
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to  a  C'onmiittoo.  A  strike  of  briekmakcrs  in 
Chifjij;o  tlireatens  to  tie  up  all  building-  op- 
orations  in  that  city,  because  other  work- 
men are  going  out  in  sympathy  with  them. 
The  fruit  of  the  unsuccessful  railway  strikes 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  may  be  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  labor  party  in  local  politics. 
Nine  thousand  coatmakers  in  New  York  are 
on  strike.  The  eight-hour  law  in  Colorado 
has  been  i)rouounced  unconstitutional  by  the 
coui-ts,  but  the  smelters  are  still  out. 


r  The   city   of   Cleveland    lias 

The   Situation     1^^,^.,^    .^^    .,j.,j^^,,^    ^..j,,^^,    ^.,„. 

in  Cleveland       ,        ,  .^         i  •  .^ 

ten  days  past,  and  m  spite 

of  the  presence  of  1,500  soldiers  of  the  State, 
every  day  has  had  its  tale  of  I'iot  and  vio- 
lence. The  company,  with  the  aid  of  the 
militia  and  the  police,  has  moved  its  cars  on 
a  majority  of  its  lines  in  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  town,  but  in  the  outlying  parts 
there  has  been  very  little  car  service.  There 
have  been  few  passengers,  because  several 
cars  have  been  blown  from  the  tracks  by 
dynamite.  One  woman  has  died  of  injuries 
thus  received,  and  two  or  three  others  who 
were  hvn*t  by  one  of  these  explosions  cannot 
recover.  A\'hile  the  people  avoid  the  cars  for 
fear  of  mortal  injury,  many  of  them  are  re- 
strained from  riding  in  them  by  a  boycott, 
enforced  with  great  vigilance  by  the  strikers 
and  their  friends,  which  affects  the  business 
interests  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
others.  The  strikers  have  in  use  a  consider- 
able number  of  omnibuses,  which  are  well 
patronized,  half  the  receipts  going  into  the 
treasury  of  the  trade  union.  There  has  been 
a  continuous  record  of  disorder,  mobs  at- 
tacking the  cars  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  de- 
fying the  police  and  yielding  only  to  the 
bayonets  of  the  soldiers.  The  non-union  em- 
ployees of  the  company  carry  arms  and 
sometimes  have  used  them  against  the  at- 
tacking mobs.  On  the  24th  ult.  a  crowd 
threw  stones  at  a  car  in  Orange  street.  The 
conductor,  Ralph  Hawley,  left  his  post,  pur- 
sued a  young  man  named  Comsweit.  and 
killed  him  with  a  shot  from  his  i'(>volver. 
Hawley  was  with  much  difficulty  rescus'd 
from  the  angr.v  mob  by  the  police.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Cornsweit  had  attacked 
him.  Mayor  Farley  saj's  that  he  will  restore 
order  if  he  has  to  call  in  all  the  militia  of  the 


Stiit(>.  Tlie  Tresident  of  the  railway  com-i 
pany  declines  to  treat  with  a  committee  ofi 
the  strikers  and  professes  to  have  a  suf-, 
ticient  number  of  men.  The  company's  re-( 
ceipts,  however,  must  have  dwindled  to  al-j 
most  nothing.  The  strikers  have  published 
an  appeal  in  which  they  urge  their  friends  tol 
abstain  from  violence  because  their  cause 
suffei's  bj'  it. 


In  the 
Philippines 


Altho  this  is  the  rainy  season 
and  the  rainfall  has  been  un-j 
usually  heavy,  offensive  mill-: 
tary  operations  have  not  been  wholly  sus-j 
pended.  On  the  2tith  ult.  General  Hall, 
with  1,000  men,  attacked  and  captured  thej 
town  of  Calamba  on  the  south  shore  of  Bay] 
Lake,  driving  out  the  insurgents  and  releas-| 
ing  tifty  Spanish  prisoners.  The  soldiers! 
were  assisted  by  two  small  gunboats.  The^ 
attack  was  witnessed  by  (Jeneral  Lawtou,i 
Mrs.  I.awton,  and  Commissioner  Worcester,' 
who  were  in  a  launch  and  exposed  to  thej 
enemy's  fire.  Four  days  later  the  insurgents; 
nuide  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recapture' 
the  town.  It  is  reported  that  the  Sultan  of] 
the  Sulu  group  is  ready  to  accept  the  terms] 
which  General  Bates  was  authorized  to  of- 
fer, and  that  the  large  island  of  Mindanao 
will  be  included  in  the  agreement,  altho  some 
troublesome  questions  concerning  slavery' 
and  polygamy  may  arise.  Isabelo  Ai"tacho,{ 
formerly  a  rival  of  Aguinaldo  in  northern] 
Luzon,  who  escaped  from  the  prison  in  which' 
Aguinaldo  had  confined  him,  has  issued  in. 
Hong  Kong  a  manifesto  in  which  he  lU'gesi 
the  Filipinos  to  lay  down  their  arms,  tellingj 
them  that  Aguinaldo  has  misled  them  to  sat-i 
isfy  his  selfish  ambition^  It  is  reported  from 
Manila  that  by  order  of  General  Otis  there' 
has  been  created  for  the  island  of  Negros  an' 
elaborate  provisional  government,  consisting] 
of  a  military  governor,  a  cabinet  of  five  per-| 
sons,  a  civil  governor,  and  an  advisory  coun-i 
cil  of  eight  natives.  The  civil  governor  and' 
the  councilors  are  to  be  elected,  and  the 
qualifications  of  voters  are  prescribed.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  courts,  free  schools,  taxa-| 
tion,  the  postal  service,  etc.  At  last  accounts 
the  number  of  volunteers  enlisting  in  the; 
new  regiments  was  about  1,300.  The  trans-, 
port  "  Sheridan  "  has  arrived  at  Manila  with 
l.onn  men,  and  the  "Zealandia,"  with  590.  ^ 
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The  "  Tiirtar,"  "  Slienuan,"  "  Newport,"  ami 
"Ohio,"  carrying  about  3,800  men,  have 
sailed  from  San  Francisco. 


Attention    has    ajjcain    been 
General  Otis's     jij-ycted   to   the  policy   and 
Course.  course   of   (Jeueral   Otis   by 

his  disapproval  of  Cliief  Sur>;eon  WoodliuU's 
n'conunendation     tliat     forty     surgeons     l)e 
added   to   the   medical   force   in    tlie    Philip- 
pines, by  tlie  statements  of  an  English  war 
correspondent,  and  the  opinions  of  returning 
soldiei's  wlio  liave  recently  arrived  at  San 
r'rancisco.    Tliei'e  are  said  to  be  nearly  .3,000 
men  in  the  hospitals,  and  Surgeon  Woodhull 
urged  tliat  more  surgeons  were  needed.    The 
returning  soldiers  spealc  in  a  very  uncorapli- 
luentary  way  of  the  commander,  saying  that 
lie  is   incompetent,   and   that   he   repeatedly 
prevented  tlie  generals  in  the  field  from  gain- 
ing decisive  victories  by  holding  them  back 
at  times  when  they  desired  to  advance  after 
battles  in  which  they  had  put  the  Filipinos 
to  flight.    They  assert  that,  owing  to  such  re- 
straint, bodies  of  insurgents  escaped  easily 
after  they  had  been  so  beset  that  the  Ameri- 
can commandei-s  could  have  captured  them. 
It  is  noticeable  that  these  returning  men  are 
of  one    opinion    concerning    Oeneral    Otis. 
They  assert  that  the  same  opinion  is  held  by 
the  troops  wlio  remain  on  the  islands.    The 
Manchester  (liiai<1i(iii  says  that  English  com- 
mercial houses  have  received   from   Manila 
reports  to  tlie  effect  that  General  Otis  is  in- 
competent and  that  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  tlie  field  should  be  credited  to  Gen- 
eral liawton.    An   English   war  correspond- 
ent comitlains  of  the  rigor  of  the  censorship, 
asserting  tliat  the  correspondents  were  not 
permitted  to  report    the    death    of    Captain 
NMchols  until  two  days  after  it  occurred,  that 
reports  of  other  deaths  were  delayed,  that  all 
liosi)ital    figures    were    withheld,    and    that 
some  of  the  volunteers  were  at  one  time  on 
llie  verge  of  mutiny.    Captain  Wells,  of  the 
Oregon  regiment,  says  that  th(>  Filipinos  got 
jtleiity  of  information  through  the  agency  of 
.Manila   pai)ers  lu-inted   in   tlie   Spanish   lan- 
guage,  and   of   cablegrams   received   by   the 
Chinese,  because  the  censorship  was  not  ap- 
plied to  either  of  these    sources    of    news. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  General  Mer- 
rltt  might  be  sent  to  Manila  and  tliat  other 


changes  would  be  made,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  President  recently  sent  by  cable  to 
General  Otis  an  expression  of  his  confidence 
and  approval,  saying  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  what  the  General  had  done. 


It  is  said  at  Washington  that 
Cuba  and  ^j,^.  ^eusus  in  Cuba  will  be 
Porto  Rico  completed  within  ninety  days. 
The  local  enumerators  will  be  Cubans.  The 
taking  of  tlie  census  will  be  the  first  step 
toAvaid  the  establishment  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment; the  enumei'ation  and  the  accom- 
panying facts  concerning  the  condition  and 
lualifications  of  men  of  voting  age  will  be 
needed  in  municipal  elections  and  in  the  cre- 
ation of  any  convention  which  may  consider 
(]nestions  relating  to  tlie  government  of  the 
island.  The  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at 
Santiago  appears  to  have  been  stamped  out. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  sporadic  cases 
in  or  near  Havana.  A  few  of  the  Cuban  gen- 
ei-als,  who  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  make 
trouble  since  the  end  of  the  war,  recently 
held  a  meeting, .  with  (icn.  Mayia  Rodrigues 
presiding,  and  protested  angrily  against 
the  continued  military  occupation  of  the 
island  by  the  Americans.  They,  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  Gen- 
erals Andrade,  Collazo,  Gualberto  Go- 
mez, and  Cisneros,  to  ask  the  Government  at 
Washington  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
the  Cuban  republic  without  delay.  Many 
Cubans  Avho  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States  during  the  insurrection  have  been  in- 
formed that  at  i)resent  there  is  no  way  in 
which  they  can  become  citizens  of  Cuba. 
Mayor  I.acoste,  of  Havana,  has  undertaken 
to  suppress  the  gambling  places  in  the  city, 
and  many  arrests  have  been  made.  The 
situation  in  Pinar  del  Rio  is  quite  encourag- 
ing. .\11  the  Cuban  soldiers  are  at  work, 
good  order  jtrevails,  and  there  is  promise  of 
a  good  crop  of  tobacco.  In  I'orto  Rico  the 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  American 
forces  at  Guanica  was  celebrated  by  the  peo- 
ple at  San  Juan  on  the  2oth  ult.  The  office 
of  Secretary  of  .Justice — it  was  held  by  a 
friend  of  the  former  Secretary  of  State.  Luis 
Mmloz  Rivera— has  been  abolished,  and  in 
place  of  it  there  has  been  created  a  Judicial 
Board  of  five  persons,  with  a  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral.   Four  of  the  six  new  officers  are  Porto 
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Ricans:  the  romaitiing  two  are  Judge  Pettin- 
gill,  of  the  l*rovisional  Court,  and  Major 
Sharpe,  acting  Judge-Advocate. 


C)u  A\'ednesday  of  last  wei'k 
President  (jt.n(>ral  IJlises  Ileureaux,  I'res- 
Heureaux  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  reiniblic  of  Santo 
Domingo,  was  sliot  dead  witli  a  pislol 
by  Ramon  Caceres.  A  financial  crisis 
having  arisen  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
an  insin-rection  ])eing  feared.  I'resident 
Ileureaux  went  to  ^loca,  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  to  quiet  the  ti'ouble.  He  was  aljout 
to  return  home,  and  having  m()uiit('(l  Ins 
horse  was  conversing  with  a  few  friends 
wiien  Caceres  stepped  up  to  him  and  shot 
him  twice,  the  lirst  bullet  passing  througli 
the  heart.  The  assassin  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  and  up  to  the  present  time  has 
eluded  arrest.  The  body  of  the  President 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  governor  of 
the  i)rovince  and  on  Friday  the  funeral  took 
place.  Cannon  were  tired  every  hour 
throughout  the  day  and  nine  days  were  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  public  mourning.  The  re- 
public of  Santo  Domingo  is  in  a  state  of 
great  unrest  and  business  is  entirely  sus- 
pended. Tlie  way  in  which  the  assassina- 
tion was  brought  about  leads  to  the  sus- 
picion that  a  plot  for  overthrowing  the  Pres- 
ident was  widespread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  armed  men  are  springing  up  every- 
where and  a  revolution  is  feared.  The 
United  States  warships  "New  Orleans"  and 
"Machias"  have  been  despatched  to  look 
after  our  interests,  and  the  usual  talk  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States  and  the  failure 
of  half-brefd  republics  is  heard  pn  all 
sides.  ( General  Ileureaux  was  more  a  king 
than  president,  and,  like  President  Diaz  of 
Mexico,  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  republic 
for  five  terms,  as  no  one  dared  to  oppose 
him  politicallj'.  The  Government  has  been 
as  a  rule  tranquil  and  prosperous  during  his 
administration  as  compared  with  its  earlier 
history;  still  liberty  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  is  not  fully  understood.  The  Presi- 
dent was  a  full-blooded  negro  and  was 
physically  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race.  He 
was  about  fifty  years  old.  The  assassin,  who 
received  his  education  in  this  country  and 
has    married    an    American    wife,    is    about 


twenty-five  years  old.  Some  .say  lu-  shot  tht 
President  because  the  latter  had  inurderec 
Ills  fatluu-,  but  at  present  it  would  seem  tha< 
Caceres  was  connected  with  a  revolution 
The  Vice-President  has  taken  the  reins  01 
(Jovernmeut,  and  there  Ls  some  talk  01 
making  that  famous  old  Cuban  leader,  Max 
iiuo  Gomez,  the  next  President,  since  he  is  i 
native  of  Santo  Domingo.  1 


Yellow 
Fever 


It  became  known  on  the  after 
noon  of  the  30th  nit.  that  yellow 
fever  had  appeared  in  the  Na 
tional  Soldiers'  Home,  near  Hampton,  Va. 
in  which  there  are  nearly  four  thousan<! 
veterans.  On  that  da.v  three  of  the  inmates 
died  of  the  disease,  and  there  had  alread.i 
been  thirty  cases.  News  of  an  outbreak  01 
fever  of  some  kind  which  caused  alarm  was 
brought  to  Surgeon-General  Wyman,  of  th« 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  at  Washington  or 
the  night  of  the  29th,  and  he  at  once  directec 
Surgeon  Wasdin,  who  was  then  at  Norfolk 
to  make  an  investigation.  The  reports  of 
this  expert  and  of  other  surgeons  of  the  M;i 
rine  Hospital  Service  left  no  room  for  doubi 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  was 
feared  that  the  infection  would  spread,  be 
cause  several  excursion  parties  had  visiteil 
the  Home  during  the  weelv.  Newport  News 
Ha)npton  and  the  authorities  on  the  reser 
vation  at  Old  I'oint  Comfort  established 
quarantine  against  the  Home,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  stamp  out  the  disease  if  i1 
should  appear  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  origin  of  the  infection  is  un- 
known. 'J'he  only  inmate  recently  receive*  1 
from  the  Soutli  came  fi'om  a  Texas  port. 


The  American  delegates  to  th< 
The  Peace     peace   Conference   have   mad( 

Conference      .^      ,  .      .,         .,         r. 

It   clear   to   the   other   Powers 

and  to  Americans  at  home  that  they  do  not 
consider  the  extension  of  our  territory 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  any  infringement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  When  the  proposi- 
tion ^^■as  broached  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered the  "  duty "  of  other  Powers  to 
.yolunteer  friendly  offices  in  case  of  quarrels 
between  nations,  our  delegates  said  that; 
thev  could  not  believe  such  to  be  our  duty 
in  tlie  case  of  quarrels  between  European! 
Povrers.     The    final    signing    of    tlie    couclu-' 
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sions  of  the  Conference  took  place  last  Sat- 
urday, it  having  been  put  off  a  day  to  please 
Ihe  Mohammedan  representatives,   who  ob- 
jected to  signing  on  a  Friday.    TJie  United 
States  and  Uumauia  signed  the  arbitration 
treaty   with   reserves,    in   our   case   the   re- 
serve of  the   Monroe   Doctrine;  and   it  was 
not    signed    by    Germany,    Austria,    China, 
England,   Italy,  Japan,   Luxemburg,   Servia, 
>Switzerlan(l  and  'I'urlvey.  but  some  of  these 
I'owers  Avill  sign  later,  as  their  represent- 
atives had  not  receiv(Ml  permission  in  time 
for    the    Saturday     meeting.      The     United 
States  o))pos(>d  th(!  restriction  of  the  use  of 
weapons  in   war,   and  signed  only  the  dec- 
laration  pi-oliil)iting   the   use   of   projectiles 
from  balloons,  l)ut  not  those  forbidding  the 
use  of  suffocating  gases  and  expanding  bul- 
lets.   The   linal   act   of  the   Conference,    re- 
viewing its  work  and  calling  for  future  con- 
ferences,  was   signed   unanimously,    includ- 
ing,  besides  the   Powers   mentioned  above, 
also  Belgium,   Bulgaria,    Denmark,    France, 
(Jreece,    Mexico,    Montenegro,    the    Nether- 
lands,   Persia,    Portugal,    Rumania,    Russia, 
Siam,    Spain,    Sweden    and    Norway.     Fif- 
teen Powers  signed  the  convention  on  the 
rules  of  Avar,  and  fifteen  that  adapting  the 
(Jeneva  Convention  to  naval  war.    The  del- 
<'gates  have  scattered  to  take  a   refet  after 
their  arduous  labors.    Of  the  American  del- 
egates   Ambassador    White    goes    to    Ilom- 
bourg.   President   Low   ti-avels  on   the   Con- 
tinent   for    a    month,    ]\Ir.    IIolls    visits    M. 
d'Estournelles,     of     France,     and     Captains 
Mahan  and   Crozier,   representing  our  navy 
and    army,     return     home.    Queen     Wilhel- 
mina,  tho  a  Protestant,  has  written  to  the 
Pope,  asking  his  usual  h(>lp,  and  received  a 
luosi    cordi.-il   reply. 


fus  case,  has  suddenly  been  taken   ill  and 
sent  to  an  infirmary,  and  will  not  testify. 
General  de  (Jallifet,  the  Minister  of  War,  is 
proving   himself  well   worthy   of   his   place. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  take  responsibility,  and 
will  not  shield  himself  under  the  mantle  of 
his    colleagues    of    the     Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministrj'.    Tlie  most  striking  illustration  of 
-his  vigor  is  the  rebuke;  he  has  given  to  one 
of  the  best  officers  in  the  French  army,  Gen- 
eral de  Negrier.    Altho  his  previous  recoi'd 
had    been    excellent,    this    officer    certainly 
erred  in  a  general  order  to  the  officers  under 
his  command  to  the  effect  that  the  officers 
forming  the  Comicil  of  War  were  agreed  not 
to    submit    indefinitely    to    the    indignities 
heaped  upon  the  Fx-ench  army.    AVhen  Gen- 
eral de  Gallifet  heard  of  what  looked  like 
incitement  to  treason  he  summoned  General 
de  Negrier  and  required  of  him  a  copy  of 
the  general  order  which  he  had  sent  out,  a 
verbal  report  of  which  had  been  given  to 
the  INIinister  of  War.    After  two  day.s'   de- 
lay, and  being  a  second  time  asked  for  it. 
General    de    Negrier    gave    it    over,    and    it 
proved  to  be  very  much  as  reported.    Gen- 
eral de  Gallifet  immediately  transferred  him 
to  an  unimportant  command,^ and  removed 
him  from  the  Council  of  War,  and  he  will 
probably  leave  the  army.  As  a  result  of  the 
reported  disaffection   in  high  military  ipiar- 
ters  and  perhaps  of  forced  sales  bj'  the  Roy- 
alists, rentes  declined  to  a  lower  point  than 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  speedily  rallied, 
and  it   is  now  believed  that  any  danger  is 
past.      The      Government      receives      high 
]iraise  for  its  firmness,  and  General  de  Galli- 
fet declares  that  what  he  has  done  was  at 
his  own  initiative,  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  French 
Situation 


Captain  Dreyfus  still  com- 
mands the  situation  in 
France.  He  has  been  sick, 
iiut  noAv  he  is  better.  Tliere  has  been  a  call 
for  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  every  one 
that  could  give  testimony  to  attend  the  great 
court-martial  at  Rennes.  A  safe-conduct 
was  promised  to  ex-Major  Esterhazy,  but 
he  declares  that  he  will  not  enter  France. 
Ex-T>ieutenant-{^olonel  du  Paty  de  Clam. 
who  has  been  placed  under  arrest  as  tiie 
chief  instigator  of  the  forgeries  in  the  Drey- 


The  Balkan 
Question 


If  the  report  is  true,  which 
comes  from  Vienna,  that  the 
Czar  of  Russia  proposes  to 
call  another  conference  of  the  Powers  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  all  the  Balkan 
(luestions,  and  particularly  the  situation  of 
the  Armenian  and  Macedonian  Christians 
who  are  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  there  may 
be  very  important  changes  not  far  distant; 
and  certainly  the  Czar  will  again  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  world  as  a  benefactor  of 
mankiml.    The  Sultan  is  said  to  be  greatlv 
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disturbed  over  the  news,  and  to  he  using 
every  effort  at  tli(>  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  to  prevent  a  realization  of  the  Czar's 
desires.  He  will  expect  the  support  of  his 
"  good  friend,"  Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many, who  has  shown  in  the  past  that  he 
cares  more  for  a  political  alliance  with  Tur- 
key in  any  possible  future  war  than  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Christians  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sultan.  AVith  Crete  now  fully 
delivered  from  Turkey  and  at  last  under  a 
Christian  governor,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
another  step  forward. 


Mauna 
Loa 


The  outbreak  of  the  volcano  of 
Mauna  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  the  largest, 
but  not  the  most  important  of  the 
Hawaiian  group,  is  less  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  than  in  that  of  the  earth. 
Hawaii  contains  the  two  cratei's  of  Kilanea 
and  Mauna  Loa,  each  about  ten  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  the  largest  craters  known.  In 
size  and  magnificence  they  remind  one  of 
the  craters  discovered  by  the  telescox)e  in 
the  moon.  Mauna  Loa  is  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain in  the  Pacific,  being  13,675  feet  high, 
a  little  lower  than  the  neighboring  Mauna 
Kea,  an  extinot  volcano  of  13,805  feet, 
while  Kilanea  is  quite  accessible,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  only  3,791  feet.  Excursions  are 
frequent  to  Kilanea,  but  to  visit  the  great 
Mauna  Loa  is  a  feat  attempted  by  few,  and 
only  with  toil  and  danger.  Previous  late 
eruptions  of  Mauna  Loa  have  occurred  in 
1852,  1868,  1880  and  1887.  Two  of  these  sent 
immense  floAvs  of  lava  in  the  direction  of 
Hilo,  and  the  last  one  stopped  only  three- 
(luarters  of  a  mile  from  that  town.  The  na- 
tives say  that  it  takes  three  flows  for  the 
mountain  to  learn  its  directions,  and  they  ex- 
pect that  this  time  it  will  wipe  out  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  island.  We  need  not  credit 
reports  that  the  top  of  the  volcano  has  been 
blown  off.  The  fact  that  Mauna  Loa  an  1 
Kilanea.  tlio  only  twenty -five  miles  apart, 
show  no  connection  between  them  in  their 
eruptions,  tends  to  support  the  contentions 


Samoa 


:\In(li   less  favorable  news  comeS] 
I0    us    froin    Samoa,    where   there 
has     been     considerable     desultory     fight- j 
ing.    The    two    candidates    for    the    throne,  1 
Malietoa  and  Mataafa,  have  not  themselves; 
been  engaged,  but  their  warriors  have  had] 
a  number  of  local  engagements  in  which  sev- 
eral have  been  killed,  and  Avorse  disorders 
are  feared.    Among  the  foreigners  there  hasl 
been  considerable  criticism  of  the  High  ('om-| 
missioners  as  having  pursued  too  mild  a  pol- 1 
icy,  which  has  given  the  natives  new  cour-| 
age.    Chief  Justice  Chambers  has  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  and  does  not  expect  to  re- 
turn   to    Samoii.    The    "Badger,"    carrying  j 
Mr.    Tripp    and    Baron    von    Sternberg,    the; 
American   and    Gei-man    High    Commission- 
ers,  sailed  on   July   18th,   and   they  are   ex- ' 
pected    in    Washington    by    August    7th.    A 
final    meeting    between    the    Commissioners 
and  the  natives  was  to  be  held  July  14th, ; 
but  it  is  feared  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction.    Justice     Chambers     reports 
everytiiing  quiet  at  Samoa,  but  he  doubted  J 
whether   things   would   long  remain   peace- 
ful,   and    he   criticises   the    Commission    for 

I 

eliminating   the   weak   features   of   the   old  | 
laws  without   substituting  othei's  for  them. 
A  new  system  of  laws,  he  says,  will  have  to  1 
be  made.    jNIr.   Ellioti,   the  British   Commis- | 
sioner,   will  remain   in  the  island  after  the  j 
depai'tiire  of  his  associates.    The  report  of  • 
the   tripartite  commission   is   now   received,  ] 
and  it  indicates  hearty  co-operation  on  the  j 
part    of    the    representatives    of    the    three  ! 
Powers.     It    abolishes    the    kingship,    pro-  1 
vides  for  a   single  administrator  nominated 
by  the  PoAvers,  who  shall  have  control  of  the  , 
customs    and    administration    of    law,    and  ! 
shall  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  three  dele-  [ 
gates,  one  nominated  by  each  Power.    The 
local  districts  shall  each  be  administered  by 
a   native  chief.    The  authority  of  the  chief  | 
juslice  is  increased,  and  the  consular  courts  \ 
abolished.    These  reforms  are  not  all  final,  I 
as  some  re(iuire  approval  by  treaty.    In  the  ] 
clearest  way  the  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
tem are  recognized  and  it  is  proposed  that  in  ' 


of  those  geologists  who  hold  that  the  causes 
of  eruptions  are  chemical  and  purely  local,  ^ome  way  tlie  Islands  should  be  secured  by 
and  have  no  relation  to  any  assumed  central  «i  single  Power,  exercising  control  over  tlie 
fires  of  the  earth.  entire  group 


The  Philippine  Question. 

By  William  Jennings  Bryan. 


'J'jii:  IMiilippiiie  (iiiestiou  is  important  iiiciit  by  force  abroad.  The  Declaration  of 
because  finidaniental  principles  are  involved  Independence  will  lose  its  value  when  we 
in  its  discussion.  I)roclaim    the   doctrine    familiar    in    Europe, 

Tlicre    are    two    sources    of    government,      hut  detestable   here,   that   governments   are 
force  and  consent.    Monarchies  are  founded     round    in    shape,    about    thirteen    inches    in    . 
upon  force;  republics  upon  consent.  diameter  and  fired  out  of  cannon. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  For  more  than  a  century  this  nation  has 
tliat  governments  derive  their  just  powers  been  traveling  along  the  pathway  which 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  this  leads  from  the  Ioav  domain  of  might  to  the 
is  the  doctrine  to  which  we  have  adhered  lofty  realm  of  right;  and  its  history  has 
for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  the  doctrine  been  without  a  i»arallel  in  the  annals  of 
which  has  distinguished  us  from  European  recorded  time.  What  will  be  our  fate  if  we 
countries,  and  has  made  our  nation  the  turn  backward  and  begin  the  descent  to- 
hope  of  humanity.  The  statue  in  New  York  ward  force  and  conquest  ? 
liarbor  typifies  the  nation's  mission.  It  is  not  sufticient  to  say  that  the  forcible 

If  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Declara-  annexation  of  the  l'liilipi)ine  Islands  is  a 
tion  of  Independence  is  sound,  how  can  we  ]>enevolent  undertaking  entered  upon  for 
rightfully  acquire  sovereignty  over  the  the  good  of  tlie  Filipinos.  Lincoln  pointed 
Filipinos  by  a  war  of  conquest  V  If  the  doc-  out  that  this  has  always  been  the  argu- 
trine  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  ineut  of  kings.  To  use  his  woi-ds,  "  They 
pendence  is  sound,  how  can  we  rightfully  always  bestrode  the  necks  of  the  people, 
purchase  sovereignty  from  a  Spanish  sov-  not  that  they  wanted  to  do  it,  but  because 
ereign  whose  title  we  disputed  in  Cuba  llie  people  were  better  oft"  for  being  ridden." 
and  whose  rebellious  subjects  we  armed  in  It  is  surprising  that  any  believer  in  self- 
the  Philippines  ?  government   should    favor   forcible   annexa- 

lu  the  resolution  of  intervention  Congress  tion,  but  still  more  surprising  that  any  one 
declared  that  the  Cubans  were  and  of  riglit  who  believes  in  the  Christian  religion  should 
ought  to  be  free.  Why  V  Because  govern-  fa^■or  the  substitution  of  force  for  reason  in 
nients  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  the  extension  of  our  nation's  influence, 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  Spain  had  re-  Rev.  William  T.  Brown,  of  Rochester,  N. 
fused  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  (^ubans.  Y.,  delivered  a  sermon  last  May,  taking  for 
If  the  Cubans  were  and  of  right  ought  to  be  liis  text  the  words  of  Pilate  to  Jesus, 
free,   why  not  the   Filipinos  '.'  "  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Spauisli  wai-  Con-  lelease  thee  and  liave  power  to  crucify 
gress  denied  that  our  nation  liad  any  thee?"  Building  upon  this  text,  he  con- 
thought  of  extending  its  territory  Ity  war.  trasted  the  doctrine  of  force  as  shown  by 
If  we  then  had  no  thought  of  securing  by  IMlate,  Cfesar's  representative,  and  the  doc- 
conquest  new  territory  in  the  western  trine  of  love  as  exemplified  in  the  teach- 
liemisphere,  why  should  we  now  think  of  iugs  of  tlie  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene.  and 
securing  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  new  showed  how  the  former,  tho  supported  by 
races  for  subjugation  ?  persecution  and  massacre,  has  been  stead- 

An  individual  may  live  a  double  life  when  ily  declining,  while  the  latter  has  been 
only  one  life  is  known.  When  both  lives  are  spreading  with  each  passing  year, 
known  he  can  only  lead  on(>  life  and  that  If  we  adopt  the  gunpowder  gospel  in  the 
the  worst.  A  republic  cannot  enter  upon  a  Philippines,  how  long  will  it  be  before  that 
colonial  policy.  It  cannot  advocate  gov-  principle  will  be  transplanted  to  American 
erninout  by   consent  at   liome   and   govern-     soil  ?    So    long   as    our   arguments    are   ad^ 
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dressed  to  the  reason  and  the  lieart  our 
progress  is  sure,  but  can  we,  without  dan- 
ger to  Christianity,  resort  to  the  ancient 
plan  of  in.j(>cting  religion  into  the  body 
through  bullet  holes  V 

The  question  is  freciuently  ask(>(l.  Wliat 
can  we  do?  Nearly  two  mouths  elapsed 
between  the  signing  of  the  treaty  and  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  in  the  Philippines. 
During  that  time  the  President  and  Con- 
gress might  have  given  to  the  Filipinos  the 
same  assurance  of  independence  that  was 
given  to  the  Cubans.  Such  assurance  would 
ha^e  prevented  bloodshed.  If  the  doctrine 
of  self-government  is  sound,  the  Filipinos 
are  entitled  to  govern  themselves,  and  tiie 
President  can  now  promise  them  independ- 
ence as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be 
established. 

If  the  President  is  not  willing  to  talc(>  the 


responsil)ility  of  enforcing  the  doctrine  sefj 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  I 
lie  can  call  Congress  together  and  let  it  talvej 
the  responsibility.  A  Si>eci;il  session  would' 
1)0  less  expensive  than  the  war,  not  to  speak 
of  the  principles  involved. 

Our  nation  is  protecting  the  republics  of! 
South   America   from   outward   interference, 
while  tliey  work  out  their  destiny.     We  can] 
extend  the  same  doctrine  to  the  Philippines,  { 
and  having  rescued  the  inlialiitants  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  we  can  guard  tliem  from  mo- 
lestation  while   they   develop  a   republic   in 
th(>  Orient.    They  will  be  our  friends  instead! 
of  our  enemies;  we  can  send  school  teach-; 
ers   to   ^Manila  instead   of  soldiers;  and   the, 
world  will  know  that  there  is  a  reality  in| 
the  theoi'y  of  government  pi-omulgated    at] 
Independence    Hall    and    defended    by    the  i 
blood  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


An  Educational  Policy  for  Our  New  Possessions. 


By  W.   T.   Harris, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Kuucation. 


To  the  United  States  as  a  nation  pro- 
claiming freedom  and  equality  to  all  men 
one  looks  for  a  new  step  in  the  general  di- 
rection taken  by  civilized  Europe  with  its 
conquests.  One  expects  more  altruism, 
more  government  of  the  people  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people. 

Other  nations,  notably  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Russia  and  France,  will  teach  their 
colonists  to  be  industrious  and  to  adoi)t  civ- 
ilized habits  in  the  matter  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  Great  Britain  will  go 
further  and  establish  universities  in  India 
and  even  in  Africa  so  as  to  permit  excep- 
tional individuals  to  reach  great  careers,  but 
tjie  United  States  will  put  before  the  whole 
people  the  opportunity  of  schooling.  It  will 
give  whole  nations  an  apprenticeship  in  an 
industi-ial  civilization.  Is  not  this  better 
than  to  draw  a  Chinese  wall  around  our 
present  territory  and  make  no  new  acqui- 
sitions on  account  of  the  danger  of  diluting 
our   already   thin    national    blood  ?    Let   us 


have  an  apprenticeship  for  all  people  within  | 
our  nation  in  the  art  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. In  this  then  is  hope  not  only  for  peo- 
ples on  a  lower  stage  of  self-government,  , 
but  also  for  ourselves.  For  if  the  other  j 
people  of  the  world  to  the  number  of  some  '. 
fourteen  hundred  millions  are  united  under  ' 
the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  while  we  j 
in  tiu-n  have  only  one  hundred  millions,  our  , 
national  idea  will  be  threatened  abroad  and  , 
ha\e  more  dangers  than  ever  at  home.  j 

And,  again,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  if  1 
our   democratic   government   of   the   people 
comes  to  have  under  its  protection  people  i 
who  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  self-gov- 
ernment it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  tyran- 
nize over  them  and  enrich  ourselves  on  their  i 
substance,  cruelly  neglectful  of  their  best  in-  ' 
terests.    We  must  accept  the  charge  of  as 
many  of  these  colonies  as  come  to  our  hand.  ] 
We  must  seek  to  give  them  civilization  in  i 
the  highest  sense  that  we  can  conceive  it.     i 

Meanwhile  what  is  civilization  ?    And  who  j 
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iro  we  that  feel  so  satisfied  with  our  own 
'orni  of  living  that  we  dare  to  wish  it  iui- 
josed    on    oilier    people  V 

Let  us  pause  and  consider  a  definition  of 
'ivilization.  For  we  must  have  such  a  def- 
nition  that  its  bare  statement  will  lead  to 
ts  instant  adoption.  It  must  he  clear  on  the 
'ace  of  it.  Such  a  definition,  too,  cannot  fail 
[o  help  us  as  to  the  kind  of  education  which 
ive  must  give  to  the  people  of  our  new  pos- 
sessions if  we  accept  the  responsibility. 

I  offer  as  such  a  definition  the  following: 

A  people  is  civilized  when  it  has  formed 
institutions  for  itself  which  enable  eacli  in- 
Llividual  to  profit  by  the  industry  of  all  his 
fellow-citizens;  when  it  enables  each  in- 
rlividual  to  profit  by  the  experience  and 
wisdom,  the  observations  and  the  thoughts 
of  his  fellow-citizens;  when  it  encourages 
each  individual  to  enter  upon  a  rational 
self  activity  by  wliich  he  contributes  either 
through  his  industry,  or  through  his  obser- 
vation and  his  thoughts  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  lives. 

Civilization  enal)les  man  to  conquer  na- 
ture and  make  it  his  servant;  to  command 
the  services  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and 
of  all  the  inorganic  elements.  Besides  this 
control  over  nature,  civilization  should  give 
man  access  to  the  history  of  his  race;  ac- 
cess to  its  literature;  access  to  its  scientific 
discoveries;  access  to  its  various  inventions, 
and,  above  all,  access  to  its  moral  and  re- 
ligious ideals.  Civilization,  in  short,  should 
give  man  command  of  the  earth,  and  like- 
Mise  command  of  the  experience  of  the  en- 
tire race. 

This  shows  the  goal  ahead  of  us  and  not 
merely  our  partial  realizations. 

There  is  another  criterion  by  which  to 
try  a  civilization,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
one.  A  nation  may  be  very  far  advanced  in 
its  ability  to  control  nature  and  to  com- 
mand access  to  the  wisdom  of  the  race;  but 
it  may  do  this  only  for  some  classes  of  its 
citizens  and  not  for  all.  Such  a  nation  is 
not  so  highly  advanced  in  its  civilization  as 
one  that  allows  each  of  its  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  product  of  the  whole.  The 
nation  that  gives  schools  to  the  humblest 
clas.ses  of  its  people  as  well  as  to  its  high- 
est classes,  and  the  nation  which  allows  the 
humblest  people  to  govern  themselves  mider 


.iust  laws  is  a  higher  nation  than  one  which 
separates  the  ruling  class  into  a  govern- 
nienl  ai)iirt  from  and  above  llie  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  higliest  ideal  of  a  civilization  is  that 
of  a  civilization  which  is  engaged  constantly 
in  elevating  lower  classes  of  people  into  par- 
ticipation of  all  that  is  good  and  reasonable, 
and  perpetually  increasing  at  the  same  time 
their  self  activity. 

Such  a  civilization  we  have  a  right  to  en- 
force on  this  earth.  We  have  a  right  to  work 
for  the  eidightenment  of  all  peoples  and 
to  give  our  aid  to  lift  them  into  local  self- 
.go^■ernment.  But  local  self-government 
cannot  exist  where  there  is  ao  basis  of  pro- 
ductive industry  and  book  learning.  Here 
we  have  the  answer  to  our  question.  What 
is  the  right  one  civilization  has  to  substitute 
itself  in  the  place  of  another  form  of  civ- 
ilization already  existing? 

Our  definition  makes  it  clear  that  the  school 
is  to  be  a  great  feature  in  the  government 
of  the  new  possessions.  All  the  inhabitants 
must  be  educated  and  not  the  few.  There 
must  be  opportunity  for  all  not  only  to  learn 
letters  in  school,  but  also  to  learn  the  trades 
and  commer-ce  and  agriculture.  That  edu- 
cation should  be  such  as  to  enable  the  in- 
habitants to  develop  to  the  full  the  resources 
of  their  islands. 

So  much  being  settled  in  advance,  we  may 
now  make  a  few  specific  inquiries  as  to  the 
first  step  to  be  taken.  In  all  these  new  pos- 
sessions there  have  existed  school  systems, 
or  at  least  the  rudiments  of  such.  That  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  has  been  so  wisely  and 
efiiciently  organized  that  it  needs  no  help 
from  the  outside,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  it  in 
what  follows. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  thre«>  sim- 
ple steps  in  the  inauguration  of  an  educa- 
tional scheme  for  Cuba  and  I'orto  Rico. 

First,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Go\- 
ernment  will  leave  the  management  of  the 
islands  for  several  months  or  even  years 
in  the  hands  of  military  commanders  who 
will  govern  through  provost-marshals  as- 
signed to  districts— these  being  instructed 
to  take  all  proper  steps  to  interest  substan- 
tial citizens,  citizens  possessing  educated 
intelligence  or  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  property,  to  come  forward  and  as- 
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sist  in  restoring  social  order  and  in  re-es- 
tablisliing  seliools  and  business  in  tlic 
proper  clianuels.  By  a  gentle  pressure  on 
the  part  of  tliese  provost-marslials  old 
schools  could  be  re-estiiblislicd  and  perhaps 
new  ones  opened.  It  is  important  that  liic 
TTnitod  States  Government  should  do  some- 
thing as  soon  as  these  schools  have  been  re- 
opened—namely, it  sliould  furnish  super- 
visors to  visit  these  schools  and  suggest 
improved  methods  of  instruction,  giving 
the  teachers  of  these  new  possessions  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  in  'the  United 
States  that  has  accumul.ated  during  the 
many  generations  that  our  common  school 
system  has  been  in  operation.  The  super- 
visors should  consist  of  one  general  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  assistants  to  make  possible  a  weekly 
visit  to  each  of  the  schools  on  the  island. 

In  the  next  place  something  should  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the 
natives  in  the  English  language.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  attempt  too  much. 
If  the  United  States  Government  should  em- 
ploy teachers  of  English  (and  these  must  all 
be  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language) 
to  make  weekly  visits  to  the  several  schools 
and  give  model  lessons  in  instruction  in 
English  and  direct  the  instruction  in  this 
branch,  one  lesson  a  day  being  required  in 
each  of  the  schools,  the  native  teachers 
Avould  soon  become  good  instructors  in  this 
branch,  and  the  English  language  wouhl 
very  soon  come  to  be  taught  in  an  effective 
manner,  and  this  with  a  minimum  of  outhiy 
from  the  public  funds. 

Resides  the  literary  work  there  should  be, 
.'is  1  have  suggested,  schools  of  industry  witii 


special  teachers  iii  every  considerable  tdwil 
and  village.  The  general  manual  training  | 
school,  as  it  exists  with  us,  would  do  good ! 
work  there,  but  I  think  that  special  trades : 
schools  are  belter.  They  should  tit  all  who  J 
desire  instruction  for  tlieir  special  vocations.! 

The  revenues  of  the  islands  collected  byj 
the  United  States  should  support  the  teach- 1 
ers  and  the  supervisors.  | 

After  the  military  rule,  of  course,  civil j 
rule  must  come.  Indeed,  it  should  be  thei 
policy  of  the  Government  to  make  the  mil- 
itary rule  a  system  of  nurture  to  develop 
civil  rule  and  self-government  on  the  partrj 
of  the  people  of  these  possessions.  While' 
the  military  rule  lasts  it  will  give  opportu-1 
nity  for  the  National  {Jovernment  at  Wash-! 
ington  to  become  acquainted  witli  the  pe-' 
culiarities  of  these  islanders,  to  learn  theirj 
strong  points  and  their  weak  points,  and,, 
so  to  speak,  acquire  a  fund  of  experience^ 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  proper  civili 
codes  and  the  organization  of  a  system  ofj 
government  for  them.  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  step  on  thei 
road  to  prosperity  must  be  the  re-establish-I 
ment  of  the  various  industries  and  civil 
vocntions  of  the  people.  The  establishmcntj 
of  schools  should  proceed  step  by  step  witlij 
this  settlement  of  civil  and  industrial  vo-l 
cations,  so  that  the  youth  growing  up  may: 
understfind  the  rafiinxilc  of  the  things  thatj 
they  practice,  that  when  they  grow  to  man-l 
liood  and  womaidiood  they  will  be  (lualihed  tOj 
enter  into  a  new  order  of  citizenship  which! 
our  National  Government  will  hope  to  en-: 
courage  and  succeed  in  bringing  to  a  vig-^ 
orous  maturity  in  these  islands.  ■ 

Washington,  D.  C.  ( 


Margie's   Laugh. 


By  Julia 

There's  a  twisted  golden  cable 

Hanging  near  my  study  table; 

If  I  seize  and  gently  pull. 

All  at  once  the  air  is  full 

Of  a  merry,  liquid  chime, 

Ijike  the  pealing  of  sweet  bells. 

Silver  bells,  bells,  bells. 


Schayer. 

But  the  very  truth  to  tell, 
"Tis  no  bell-pull,  and  no  bell; 
Only  Margie's  shining  hair 
Dangling  backward  o'er  her  chair 
Only  Margie's  merry  laugh, 
Sweeter  melody  by  half 
Than  the  sweetest  of  all  bells, 
Silver  bells,  bells,  bells. 


Notes  From   England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.  P. 


TiiK  Conswvativo  (iovernmoiit  is  un- 
doubtedly oxperieiiciug  the  effects  of  that 
damaging  ixjpular  feeling  uiiicli  arises 
against  any  administration  as  it  draws  to- 
ward the  end  of  its  allotted  time.  The  pres- 
ent (Jovernmeut  has  a  pei'fect  constitu- 
tional right  to  hold  on  in  office  tlirough  the 
ren\ainder  of  this  session  and  the  whole  of 
next  session.  After  tliat  it  must  "appeal 
to  the  country,"  according  to  the  parlia- 
mentary phrase,  l)y  means  of  a  general 
election,  and  must  either  get  restored  to 
power  or  give  way  to  a  Liberal  administra- 
tion. In  the  meantime  some  people  are  get- 
ting natui-ally  tired,  even  tho  for  no  par- 
ticular reason,  of  the  (joverument  that  is 
going,  just  as  we  get  weary  of  a  guest  who 
lingers  too  long  about  his  departure;  while 
others  who  are  naturally  followers  of  the 
Conservative  (Tovernment  aiv  beginning  to 
think  that  there  is  nothing  mor(>  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  col- 
leagues and  that  enthusiasm  altout  them  is 
a  waste  of  power.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
of  the  prospects  I  should  say  that  the 
chances  are  in  favor  of  a  Liberal  victory 
at  the  next  general  election.  Some  of  the 
iiK^mbers  of  the  present  Government  are  de- 
ternuned.  however,  to  achieve,  if  they  can, 
at  any  cost  a  new  title  to  popular  support. 
Mr.  Cliand»erlain  and  certain  of  his  col- 
leagues are  trying  the  gamester's  last  des- 
perate throw,  as  it  was  confidently  pre- 
•licted  some  years  ago  that  they  would  do 
by  one  of  .the  most  farseeing  and  Icvcl- 
iieaded  nuMi  tlien  in  the  House  of  Comiuons. 
'I'hey  know  tliat  if  they  can  gel  up  a  war 
fever  the  country  if  appealed  to  by  a  dis- 
solution will  not  be  likely  to  change  a  min- 
istry while  a  war  is  going  on  or  is  immi- 
nent. In  tliis  way  ISIr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
colleagues  have  necessarily  the  support  of 
the  British  Jingoes,  and  the  British  Jingo 
is  suddenly  smitten  with  a  chivalrous  pas- 
sion for  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  Out- 
landers  in  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Now  I 
(litre  say   the   Outlanders   are   treated    illil>- 


erally  by  I'resident  Kruger  and  his  (Jov- 
ernment  in  the  umtter  of  the  franchise. 
So,  I  suppose,  are  a  good  many  other  well- 
deserving  classes  of  men.  I  am  not  by  any 
means  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
unenfranchised  millions  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. I  know  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  intelligent  and  industrious  German  set- 
tlers in  the  Asiatic  territories  of  the  Sul- 
tan who  are  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  a 
vote.  1  am  well  aware  that  the  Greeks  in 
European  Turkey  are  the  most  intelligent 
citizens  of  that  region.  And  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Sultan  has  not  the  least  idea  of  con- 
ferring the  electoral  franchise  on  any  of 
them.  I  must  own,  therefore,  that  I  find 
my  attention  somewhat  distracted  now  and 
then  from  the  wrongs  and  the  claims  of  the 
Outlanders.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that 
in  Russia  an<l  Turkey  Britain  has  no  suze- 
I'ainty  and  that  she  has  a  suzerainty,  nom- 
inally at  least,  over  the  Transvaal  Repub- 
lic. But  then  Britain  has  and  exercises  a 
vpry  decided  suzerainty  over  Egypt,  and 
can  any  one  say  that  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  electoral  franchise  in  Egypt  ?  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  friends  are  getting  up  a  popular  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  war  against  the  poor  lit- 
tle Transvaal  Republic  on  behalf  of  the  Out- 
landers, and  that  a  large  section  of  the  JAh- 
eral  Party  are  converted  to  Jingoism.  "  Is 
it  a  mere  reaction  against  the  policy  of 
l)eace  '! "  I  asked  the  other  day  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Liberal  not  now  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  who  bears  a  famil.v  name 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  "  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  it  is  a  reac- 
tion against  Gladstone."  "Oh.  for  one  hour 
of  Dundee!"  exclaimed  tlie  highland  sol- 
dier made  famous  in  story  who  vainly  longed 
in  the  losing  battle  for  one  other  chance 
imder  the  old  leadership.  "  Oh.  for  one 
hour  of  Cobden  and  Bright  !  "  I  often  feel 
tempted  to  exclaim  at  the  present  crisis. 

In    7ny    temporary   exile   from   the   active 
world  of  politics  I  have  a  near  neighbor  who 
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is  in  a  somewhat  similar  condition.  I  speali 
of  Mr.  Horace  Plunlcett,  a  distiuguishod 
member  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  wlio, 
lilie  myself,  is  cut  off  at  present  from  tak- 
ing part  in  the  debates  and  divisions  at 
Westminster.  Mr.  Plunl^ett  belongs  to  the 
Conservative  Party,  but  he  has  made  friends 
for  himself  among  all  parties  and  sections 
in  Parliament.  He  is  an  Irishman  and  rep- 
resents an  Irish  county  constituency,  and 
he  has  done  more  for  the  material  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  his  country  than 
almost  any  other  man  living.  He  will  work 
with  any  section  of  men— Liberal,  Radical, 
Socialist,  no  matter  what  when  the  object 
is  to  advance  in  any  way  the  physical  or 
the  educational  condition  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Plunkett  is  a  younger  son,  his  father  being 
the  present  Lord  Dunsany,  and  to  be  a 
younger  son  in  this  country  means,  as  your 
readers  doubtless  know,  that  the  young  man 
starts  life  with  very  limited  resources  to 
support  an  embarrassingly  high  social  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Plunkett  saw  all  this  when  he 
started  in  life,  and  he  determined  to  make 
a  way  for  himself.  When  a  very  young  man 
he  went  out  to  what  was  then  your  wild 
west  and  he  lived  for  ten  years  raising 
horses  and  cattle  on  a  ranch  in  one  of  your 
territories  which  has  since  become  a  State. 
He  has  become  a  large  owner  of  land  near 
Omaha  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
West,  and  lu>  visits  the  United  States  every 
year,  and  has  made  the  acquaintance  of 
most  of  your  public  men.  He  and  I  have 
long  talks  now  and  then  over  our  experi- 
ences and  recollections  of  America.  He  is 
at  present  staying  in  a  beautiful  bungalow 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea  near  a  little  village 
called  Birchington,  in  the  churchyard  of 
which  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  lies  buried 
under  a  monument  raised  to  him  by  his 
friend,  the  great  painter.  Ford  Madox 
Brown.  Dante  Rossetti  passed  his  closing 
days  in  a  bungalow  not  far  from  that  in 
which  my  friend  is  now  living.  Mr.  Plunkett 
met  with  a  severe  accident  on  the  18th  of 
last  ]March— the  ill-omened  13th — when  his 
bicycle  fell  by  a  side-slip  and  his  thigh  was 
badly  fractured.  He  was  recovering,  how- 
evei",  but  he  did  not  take  his  recovery  pa- 
tiently enough  and  he  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  too  early.    On  the  13th 


of  June— again  the  ill-omened  number—] 
while  walking  out  from  the  House  hei 
fainted  and  fell  and  fractured  his  thigh  allj 
over  again,  and  now  he  is  a  prisoner  atj 
Birchington.  He  is  still,  however,  in  the; 
very  prime  of  life,  and  has  a  youthful] 
spirit  and  a  youthful  constitution,  and  wej 
all  expect  to  see  liim  back  at  his  old  workj 
soon  again.  I  can  promise  him  a  cordial i 
welcome  from  all  parts  of  the  House  when  I 
he  is  next  seen  in  our  representative  cham-| 
ber,  but  I  do  not  thinlc  there  is  much  likeli-i 
hood  of  his  enjoying  such  a  reception  dur-, 
ing  the  present  session.  I  only  hope  that  !• 
may  be  there  to  join  in  the  welcome  when-  J 
ever  he  can  give  us  a  chance  of  offering  itj 
to  him,  I 

IMr.   John   Morley   is  to  take  up   his  resi- 
dence for  some  time  to  come  in  a  house  that 
stands    within    the    grounds    of    Hawarden; 
Castle  and  belongs  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Gladstone,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great- 
statesman.    Here  Mr.  Morley  is  to  work  at 
his  biography  of  William  Bwart  Gladstone, 
a  work  which  will  involve,  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  say,  the  study  of  a  vast  mass  of. 
corres];)oudeuce.    Mr.   Morley  is,  however,  a ; 
man  of  tremendous  literary  energy,  and   I 
am  told  that  he  speaks  with  great  hope  of  j 
his  being  able  to  accomplish  his  ta.sk  within  1 
a  time  much  less  than  that  which  common  ; 
opinion    had    set   out   as    necessary    for    its  i 
completion.    Nor  is  there  the  slightest  rea- 
son to  fear  that  Mr.  Morley  will  allow  his  I 
work  to  be  in  any  Avay  hurried  or  will  be  i 
induced  to  leave  any  of  its  details  imper- ' 
fectly  brought  out  for  the  mere  sake  of  get- 
ting it  finished  at  an  early  date.    John  ]Mor-  ■ 
ley  is  a  perfect  artist  in  his  literary  work, ; 
and  no  doubt  regards  the  book  on  which  he  : 
is  now  engaged  as  the  great  task  of  his  life.  ' 
The  world  may  be  well  assured  that  when 
the   book    leaves   his   hands    it    will    be   as  j 
nearly    brought    to    pferfection    as    literary  ' 
art  and  political  sympathy  can  make  it.    Mr.  ! 
Morley's    life    of     Richard     Cobden     is    ac-  ' 
knowledged  by  every  one  to  be  in  its  way  j 
a  masterpiece  of  biography,   and  it  is   not  i 
too  much  to  sav  that  there  was  a  far  closer  j 
political  sympathy  between   Gladstone  and  • 
INIorley  than  between   Cobden  and  Morley.  ' 
I  suppose  the  labor  of  the  biographer  will  1 
necessarily   withdraw   IMorley  'a   good  deal 
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I'om  political  life  for  some  time,  but  I  do 
lot  believe  he  has  any  intention  of  wilh- 
Irawing  himself  altogether  even  for  the 
(resent  from  the  parliamentary  tield. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  been  for  a  long 
inie  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work 
vhich  is  certain  to  excite  the  deepest  in- 
erest  in  all  the  political  circles  of  the  civ- 
lized  Avorld  when  it  makes  its  appearance, 
)ut  which  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  can  hardly 
'xpect  to  see.  It  is  to  be  a  sort  of  i)ersonal 
nemoir,  containing  his  own  impressions  as 
0  the  eminent  men  and  women  whom  he  has 
net  and  known,  and  an  account  of  his  own 
)olltical  experiences  aud  recollections.  The 
)ook,  however,  is  not  to  be  published  until 
;ome  years  after  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  death, 
md  Dilke  even  noAV  is  hardl.v  past  his 
)rime.  No  living  Englishman  has  had  so 
A'itle  an  acquaintance  with  conspicuous 
persons  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
IS  Dilke  has  had.  lie  has  traveled  in  all 
)nrts  of. the  world,  and  has  traveled  not 
nereiy  out  of  an  idle  passion  for  wander- 
ing, but  for  the  sake  of  studying  countries 
ind  races,  conditions  and  men.  He  is  a 
living  and  moving  encyclopedia  of  knowl- 
=*dge  on  every  subject  of  political  interest 
In  his  time,  and  he  is  a  keen,  shrewd  ob- 
server endowed  with  a  marvelous  memory 
md-  a  considerable  power  of  htimorous  and 
satirical  observation.  We  all  read  the 
"  Grevillo  Memoirs"  with  unflagging  inter- 
est, but  Grevillo  knew  only  a  few  European 
courts  and  countries,  and  Dilke  has  been 
everywhere  all  over  the  world  aud  has  met 


with  everybody  worth  meeting.  Some  of  my 
younger  readers  in  The  Independent  may 
therefore  look  out  for  a  good  time  when 
Dilke's  ?^Iemoirs  come  to  see  the  light. 

Readers  of  The  Independent,  young  and 
old,  may  be  pleased  to  hear  that  that  jour- 
n.'il  is  tolerably  well  known  to  London  en- 
terprise. The  other  tlay  I  received  a  huge 
card  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  now  hotel,  "  The  Carlton," 
close  to  "  Her  Majesty's  Theater "  in  the 
West  J5nd  of  London.  The  card  was  ad- 
dressed to  .Tustin  McCarthy,  Esq.,  M.P., 
"  liOndon  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Independent." 

One  of  the  books  which  we  are  promised 
during  the  coming  atitumnal  season  is  to 
be  a  collection  of  reminiscences  by  my  old 
friend  and  colleagae,  in  join-nalism  and  Par- 
liament, Sir  Edward  Russell,  now  editor  of 
the  Liverpool  Daily  I'ost.  Sir  Edward  Rus- 
sell was  one  of  the  principal  leader-writers 
on  the  London  Morviiuj  Star  at  the  time 
when  that  journal  was  the  organ  of  the 
political  views  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  and 
when  I  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  its  edi- 
tor. When  the  Mornhxj  Star  ceased  to  ex- 
ist Russell  became  connected  with  the  Liver- 
pool Dalit)  Post,  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  he 
is  now  the  editor.  He  sat  in  the  Ilotise  of 
Commons  for  several  years  and  distin- 
guished himself  there  as  a  debater  of  keen, 
logical  power,  fluency  and  eloquence.  His 
book  is  to  bear  the  pithy  and  attractive  title, 
"That  Reminds  Me." 

I/iiNDON,  England. 


Unsolved   Problems  of  Education. 

By  E.   Oram  Lyte, 

Kkom   iHE  Presidential  Address  Before  the  National  EDrcATiosAL  Association  at  Los  Angflbs,  Cal. 


The  National  Educational  Association  was 
organized  in  1857  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
with  an  enrollment  of  thirty-eight  members. 
Its  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Cincin- 
nati in  18.58,  and  at  the  opening  session  there 
were  live  membei-s  present,  but  these  five 
were  greeted  by  a  large  audience  and  the 
nUMubership   subsequently   reached   seventy- 


live.  The  growth  of  this  organization  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  this  number  with  the  en- 
roll men<  of  more  than  ten  thousand  at  Wash- 
ington last  year.  In  other  respects  also  great 
progress  has  been  made.  The  first  consti- 
tution of  the  association  provides  that  any 
gentleman,  regularly  employed  in  educa- 
tional work,  sliall  be  eligible  to  membership, 
and  that  ladies  engaged  in  teaching  may  be- 
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come  honorary  members,  au<l  thus  possess 
the  right  to  present  their  views  in  writing', 
so  as  to  be  read  by  tlie  secretary,  or  some 
other  regular  member.  To-day  there  is  nu 
sex  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association. 

The  objects  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  are  stated  in  tlie  preamble  to  be 
to  uplift  the  character  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
the  United  States.  These  objects  the  asso- 
ciation has  never  lost  sight  of.'  It  has  ele- 
vated the  character  and  advanced  the  inter- 
ests of  the  profession  of  teaching  as  no 
other  agency  has  done.  It  has  promoted 
the  cause  of  public  education,  not  only 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  The  contributions 
to  pedagogy  made  V)y  this  body  will  fill 
many  large  volumes  and  are  of  great  and 
lasting  value.  No  educational  library  is 
complete  without  them.  Within  the  past 
fcAv  years  the  Avork  has  been  made  more 
practical  by  special  reports  upon  questions 
of  paramount  importance.  These  I'eports, 
embodying  the  results  of  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation and  confei'ence  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  teaching  profession  in  the  United 
States,  Avill  long  help  to  guide  and  shape  the 
counsels  and  the  work  of  school  oflHcials 
throughout  the  country. 

Fortunate  it  is  for  the  youth  of  our  land 
that  there  exists  an  organization  which  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  wisest  and  greatest 
of  the  teachers  of  to-day;  and  that  these 
men  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
solution  of  educational  problems  that  other- 
wise would  remain  unsolved.  Many  of  these 
problems  have  been  solved,  and  their  solu- 
tion has  in  many  localities  revolutionized 
courses  of  method  and  teaching.  Many  that 
still  await  solution  can  only  be  mastered  by 
the  combined  and  continued  effort  of  a  large 
body  of  teachers,  located  in  different  parts 
of  our  land,  and  filled  with  a  common  pur- 
pose to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
of  the  nation. 

I  can  here  do  no  more  than  i-efer  briefly  to 
one  or  two  of  these  problems  which  are  of 
immediate  interest.  And  first  I  would  name 
what  may  be  termed  continuation  schools. 
All  our  elementary  schools  are  necessarily 


intended  for  children.  Public  schools  are  con- 
ducted for  children  of  school  age,  and  not] 
for  those  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Personsi 
with  means  for  pursuing  their  work,  or  with] 
a  burning  desire  for  knowledge,  may  be  ablej 
to  continue  their  studies  in  higher  institu-l 
tions,  but  the  large  mass  of  men  and  women| 
practically  stop  their  conscious  education] 
when  they  leave  the  scJiool  room.  Is  it  not! 
possible  for  a  plan  to  be  prepared  that  could' 
be  put  into  practical  operation  in  all  our] 
larger  cities  and  in  many  of  our  smallerl 
ones,  so  that  young  men  and  young  womenl 
who  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  go] 
to  Avork  to  earn  a  livelihood  would  at  the' 
same  time  have  the  opportunity  of  continu- 
ing their  intellectual  work  under  proper 
guidance? 

In  most  cities,  it  is  true,  there  are  night 
schools,  and  many  of  them  do  considerable! 
good,  but  often  these  schools  are  not  so  or-i 
ganized  as  to  reach  an  entire  community,  nor; 
do  they  as  a  rule  go  l)eyond  the  dry  elementsj 
of  a  common  school  education.  The  youngj 
person  Avho  has  left  school  needs  to  have  the; 
opportunity  of  learning  something  about  the- 
AVork  in  which  he  is  engaged;  and  he  needs' 
also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  Avider  read-j 
ing,  and  of  continuing  the  literary  culture 
which  may  have  been  begun  before  he  leftj 
school.  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women'^ 
Christian  Associations  are  endeavoring  ir^ 
part  to  fill  the  place  to  which  I  refer  whcuj 
I  speak  of  continuation  schools.  Why  should 
not  schools  organized  somewhat  as  are  those 
of  these  associations,  but  with  a  wider  and 
more  definite  purpose,  be  established  under, 
State  or  city  control?  The  great  good  that 
these  associations  do  is  apparent  to  all.  They 
prove  that  there  is  a  real  demand  for  schools 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  persons  from  twentyj 
to  thirty  or  older.  Still  further,  in  every' 
neighborhood,  certainly  in  every  large  city, 
there  are  many  isolated  institutions  that  are 
Avorking  toward  a  general  educational  end^ 
There  are  lycemns,  libraries,  lecture  courses^ 
singing  schools,  farmers'  associations,  mC', 
chanics'  clubs,  established  by  individually 
..for  the  good  of  tho.se  belonging  to  them.i 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  all  thesej 
educational  forces  harmonized  and  directed^ 
in  a  general  Avay,  at  least,  l)y  experts?  The 
University  Extension  idea  reaches  out  in  one 
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lirection.  Why  should  it  not  become  a  part 
:)f  the  j?oneral  ])l,'ui  of  public  education  I0 
lin'ct  iU  every  way  the  education  of  a  coni- 
luunity?  The  success  of  the  circulating  li- 
Di'ary,  when  it  lias  been  intelligently  tried, 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  another  direc- 
:ion,  while  the  Chautauqua  movement,  rep- 
•esenting'  another  phase  of  the  question,  has 
jeen  the  means  of  bringing  culture  and  re- 
inement  and  a  taste  for  knowledge  into  the 
tioraes  of  thousands  that  would  otherwise 
lave  remained  to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of 
nany  of  the  simple  facts  of  history,  litera- 
ture and  science.  It  should  be  possible  for 
this  association  to  prepare  a  working  plan 
'or  the  establishment  of  schools  that  would 
je  within  the  reach  of  all  and  adapted  to  the 
R'ants  and  needs  of  nearly  every  individual. 
May  I  say,  parenthetically,  that  I  wish  a 
jody  of  teachers  fond  of  athletic  sports 
ivould  consider  the  whole  question  of  games 
md  plays  for  the  American  youth  of  both 
■«exes,  and  particularly  for  American  boys  ? 
riie  characteristics  of  a  nation  are  largely 


revealed  in  its  sports.  What  sports  that  are 
en.joy(>d  by  the  American  boy  tend  toward 
manhood  V  To  particularize:  The  study  of 
basel)all  in  its  effect  upon  the  national  life 
is  well  worth  consideration.  How  it  leads  a 
boy  to  do  his  best  and  yet  to  yield  to  others 
— to  make  constant  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
the  community— tlie  nine  he  is  playing  with. 
To  do  one's  best  and  yet  to  help  others  to 
do  their  best— whatever  demands  this  of  a 
man  must  have  in  it  much  tliat  is  education- 
ally good.  1  am  not  entirely  sure  that  the 
churches  Avould  not  be  benefited  as  well  as 
the  schools  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
games  that  have  become  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  that  appeal 
strongly  to  robust  manhood.  To  ignore  the 
games  whifh  call  for  the  exercise  of  brav- 
ery, even  if  they  occasionally  seem  rough,  is 
to  ignore  an  element  in  human  nature  which 
is  too  strong  to  be  subdued,  and  which 
shoidd  not  be  subjugated  even  if  it  were 
possible.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  investigator 
which  is  but  partly  explored. 

Loi    A      NGELES,    CaL. 


Japan's  Transition, 

By  Kentaro  Kaneko,  LL.  D. 


•  [Or.  Kaneko  is  a  mpinber  of  tbe  .Japanese  Housa  of  Peers  ami  has  just  left  the  United  States  for  home 
ifter  a  short  sojourn  here.  While  in  this  country  he  received  the  f'egree  of  LL  D.  from  Harvard,  hi-i  Alma 
Mater] 

TuK  status  of  Japan  was  raised  when  the  countries   were  I'ar  from  satisfactory  before 

new  treaty  with  this  country  went  into  effect  the  neAv  treaty  Avent  into  effect,  and  abuses 

?>n  .Inly  17,  and  the  transition  from  the  old  and  discriminations  friMjuently  threatened  to 

to  new  conditions  marks  an  era  in  the  politics  strain   the    pleasant     relationships    between 

111(1  diplomacy  of  the  Island  Empire  of  far-  the  countries  concerned.     The  methods  and 

reaching  imi^ortance.    For  many  years  Japan  iiractices  that  have  .iust  been  abolished  be- 

lias  been  steadily  jireparing  for  the  ncAA*  po-  long  to  a   period  that  Japan  h;is  long  since 

sition   she   will  now  occupy  among  the  en-  outgrown. 


lightened  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  coun- 
(ry  was  never  in  a  lietter  condition  to  assume 
iiud  carry  the  new  responsibilities  that  the 
Western  I'owers  grant  to  her.     Considering 


Xegotiations    for    adopting  a   new   treaty 
witli   this  country    were  opened  years  ago. 

.lapnii  was  flien   fairly  started  on  her  mod- 
ern   period    of    transition.       The    questions 


the  rapid  growth    of    Japan,   commercially  which  were  opened  up  by  those  early  uego- 

and    politically,    and    her    intense  desire  to  tiations  were  so  far-reaching  and  important 

study  and  adopt  the  best  there  is  in  Euro-  that    tlu'   time   for  adopting  the  treaty  was 

peaii  and  American  civilization,  it  is  appro-  continually    postponed.        The    treaty    itself 

prijite  that  she  should  be  the  first  to  be  rec-  was  drawn  up  as  far  back  as  November  22d, 

ognized  as  a   full   sovereign   Oriental   State.  ISiM.     when     Minister     Kuriuo     represented 

Our   treaty     relations     with     the    European  Japan  in  Washington  and  Secretarv  Oresh- 
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am  was  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  In  the 
five  years  wliich  have  elapsed  since  this 
treaty  was  first  outlined  every  part  of  it  has 
been  thoroughly  gone  over,  and  new  (jues- 
tions  consid(  ri  d.  so  that  nothing  of  impor- 
tance would  be  omitted.  The  time  for  adopt- 
ing the  new  treaty  was  postponed  so  that 
similar  ones  could  be  made  with  the  lead- 
ing European  countries.  'rii(>  new  treaties 
went  into  effect  at  the  same  time  with  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Kussiai  Italy,  Spain,  Port- 
ugal, Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Switzerland  and  'Peru,  and 
with  France  and  Austria  on  August  4th. 

While  Japan  is  raised  to  the  full  status  of 
a  sovereign  power,  and  is  recognized  for  the 
first  time  as  an  equal  in  every  respect  in  the 
councils  ol'  civiliy.ed  nations,  it  should  not  be 
concluded  that  all  the  advantage  is  on  her 
side.  The  uew  arrangements  will  be  as 
much  for  the  good  of  the  other  treaty  na- 
tions as  for  Japan.  All  of  the  nations  of  the 
East  are  invited  to  look  upon  Japan  as  a  free 
country  where  every  port  and  city  is  open  to 
the  foreigner  who  wishes  to  reside  there  per- 
manently or  to  travel  or  engage  in  business 
entei'prises.  The  old  exclusiveness  is  thrown 
off,  and  Japan  lias,  become  modernized  in 
every  respect.  Until  the  uew  treaty  went 
into  effect  only  the  treaty  ports  of  Yoko- 
hama, Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Hakadote  and  Nigata 
Avere  really  open  to  foreigners.  In  those 
cities  they  could  live,  engage  in  business  and 
purchase  property,  but  if  they  wished  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  they  had  to  obtain 
special  permission.  The  country  was  vir- 
tually closed  against  them,  and  the  average 
foreigner  knew  little  of  Japan  except  in  these 
treaty  ports.  Those  who  have  judged  .Japan 
from  a  brief  or  prolonged  stay  in  these  cities 
and  so  from  very  insuflicieut  and  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  country.  These  five  places 
do  not  represent  Japan  fully  any  more  than 
five  or  six  of  the  American  coast  cities  are 
an  index  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
Through  the  long  residence  of  many  Euro- 
peans in  these  treaty  ports,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  people  and  institutions,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  did  not  give  as  correct  an 
idea  of  the  true  Japan  as  any  of  the  interior 
cities  would.  It  is  necessary  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  to  get  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  our  beautiful  scenery,  fertile 


fields  and   rich,   thriving  towns  and  cities,  i 
There  you  find  the  true  Japan,  with  all  its  1 
faults   and   good    points,   with   its   resources  . 
and  caitaljilities  lor  development  and  expan- 
sion. 

The  interior  of  tne  empire  is  a  wondrous  j 
glimpse  into  a  country  that   has  for  thou-  < 
sands  of  years  been  more  populous  than  the 
United  States,  and  Avhich  has  great  natural 
advantages   for  the  foreigner  and  traveler. 
There   are    inviting   fields   of    industry   that  , 
only  need  capital,  brains  and  energy  to  de- 
velop.    For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ; 
the  \\orld  all  of  this  country  and  the  fields  ' 
of  industry  are  thrown  open  to  the  foreigner,  ' 
who  may  go  there  and  engage  in  any  legiti- ' 
mate  business,  and  feel  that  he  is  protected  ; 
by  the  native  laws  just  as  well  as  a  Japanese 
resident.   No  discrimination  is  made  between 
the  two,  and  trade  relations  are  made  secure  > 
to  both.     We  thus  invite  foreign  inspection, 
i-ivalry  and  competition.  ' 

The  new  treaties  will  remove  many  stand- 
ing causes  for  complaint  in  Japan.     In  the  j 
treaty  ports  most  foreigners  claimed  extra- 
territorial   privileges.      In    this    respect   the 
United    States   showed   more   of   a  friendly  ■ 
feeling   and   sympathy    toward   Japan   than 
most   of   the   others.     This   extra-territorial 
idea  and  system  was  vicious  in  the  extreme, 
and  was  frequently  the  cause  of  fi-iction  be- 
tween the  home  Government  ajid  the  Euro- 
l>can  representatives.     The  foreigners  woidd 
not  recognize  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  ^ 
of  the  .Japanese  courts,  but  were  only  amen-  < 
able  to  the  laws  of  their  own  countries.   Nat- 
tu-ally  this  brought  up  many  cases  of  a  very 
annoying  character.    A  foreigner  might  com-  i 
mit  a  crime  for  Avhi<'h   the  Japanese  laws 
would  severely  puuish  a  native  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  but  th'.-ough  the  leniency  of  a  ; 
consul  or  some  technicality  the  man  might  j 
escape   all   punishment,   and    no    power    in  j 
Japan  could  touch  him.     This  system  opened 
the  door  for  abuses,  which,  tho  they  happily 
seldom  occurred,  were  nevertheless  always  , 
imminent  and  liable  to  come  about.     Courts  ] 
in  the  treaty  ports  engaged  in  trying  those  \ 
accused  of  some  crime  were  as  numerous  as  | 
the  resident  foreign  consuls.     The  absurdity  ■] 
of  this  system  needs  no  comment,  and   we 
are  glad  to  see  it  abolished.     In  the  future   ■ 
all  foreigners  will  have  the  same  rights  and 
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privileges  before  a  .Tii))iiiiese  court  as  our 
own  i)0()i)le,  and  they  will  receive  just  as 
much  protcclion. 

'J'here  were  two  other  ii buses  lh;it  ha\e 
i)een  done  nway  with  by  the  new  treaties. 
One  is  that  foreign  residents  will  have  to 
pay  taxes  for  property  just  the  sanle  as  the 
Japanese,  and  property  owned  by  them  will 
MO  louiicr  be  overlooked  in  (he  assessment  of 
laxes.  The  old  procedure  was  an  evil  that 
should  n(!ver  have  been  tolei'ated,  and  should 
have  Ikcu  al)ollshed  lonji'  since.  There  is  no 
reason  why  foreign  residents  should  not  lu'li) 
lo  su])i)or(  tiie  ( Jovernuient  in  payiui;-  taxes 
oi)  their  property  just  the  same  as  a  nativi> 
iuhabitant.  The  other  bad  effect  of  the  old 
system  \\as  to  make  our  (luarautine  laws 
abortive  to  :i  certain  extent.  The  treaty 
l)orls  had  ri,i;id  (piarantinc  laws  to  protect 
the  cities  from  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  these  were  sternly  enforced  upon 
ships  which  tried  to  enter  the  harbors.  But 
the  foreign  captains  claimed  immunity  from 
tliese  (luarantine  laws,  and  they  entered  the 
ports  in  utter  disregard  of  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities.  No  laws  applied 
to  them  except  those  which  the  consuls  of 
their  countries  wanted  to  enforce.  An  in- 
fected foreign  shij)  could  thus  enter  any  one 
of  th(>  five  treaty  ports  and  carry  a  dreaded 
ilisease  to  (he  iidiabitaids  thi'ough  the  lack 
(if  i)roper  precaution  to  ("uuiigate  tlie  ship. 

'I'lic  alxilislimcnt  of  all  these  abus(>s  and 
luisuudeistandings,  and  tlic  placing  of  for- 
eigners upon  the  same  status  as  our  own 
jicoiile  w  iiile  resident  in  .jjiiian,  will  be  the 
great   ■j^{hh\  that  will  accrue  to  niv  countrv 


from  the  n<>w  treaties.  The  intlux  of  for- 
eigners into  the  interior  cities  and  towns  will 
have  beneficial  effects,  too,  but  the  good  will 
lu'  mutual  here.  Those  Avho  embark  in  new 
enterprises  in  the  interior  places  will  find  a 
welcome  and  rewai'd  that  few  other  coun- 
tries could  give.  Despite  its  age,  Japan  has 
many  new  tields  for  new  enterprises  con- 
ducted on  modern  liiieral  mctliods  that  will 
pay  amply.  Our  own  people  are  advancing 
rapidly,  familiarizing  themselves  with  all  the 
vays  and  systems  of  foreigners,  and  they 
will  not  be  slow  in  doing  their  share  of  de- 
xciopiug  llu-  resources  of  tlie  Empire. 

Many  of  my  countrymen  have  received 
their  education  in  the  U;iited  States,  and 
they  have  returned  to  Japan  indiued  Avith 
the  active  and  restless  spirit  of  this  country. 
'.!  hey  ai'c  llie  leaders  in  new  enterprises  and 
undertakings,  and  they  slittw  the  result  of 
their  education  in  making  a  success  of  every- 
thing they  put  their  liands  to.  The  most 
friendly  feeling  exists  throughout  Japan  for 
this  country,  and  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
good  will  must  be  further  promoted  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  treaties.  Americans 
are  everywhere  welcome  in  Japan,  and  theii- 
gl-rwing  tributes  to  our  scenery,  climate  autl 
people  hav(>  been  a  source  of  gratification  to 
leading  men  of  letters  and  learning.  This 
spirit  of  fri(>ndship  so  long  nmnifested  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  I  hope,  will  always 
contiu.u<'.  and  now  that  the  United  State-* 
will  have  permanent  possessions  in  the  Phil- 
it)pines  near  us  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  be  nnilually  friendly  and 
helpful. 


Relieving  the  Cuban   Reconcentrados. 

B}-  Clara  Barton, 

PiiESiUKNi'  OF   1111:  Amikican  Naiionai,  Kku  Ckoss  Sociktv. 

Ir  is  estimated    lliat    a   part   of   the  del)ris  siiliicient  size  and  importance  to  receive  the 

«'f  the   terrible  war   that   has   so   long   been  driven-out  country  people.   They  are  not  chil- 

waged  in  Cuba  consists  of  some  50,000  des-  dren  of  low  or  doubtful  origin,  many  are  of 

titute    orphan    children    of    reconcentrados  the  best  of  Cuban  fanulies.     The  reconcen- 

who  have  in  tlie  last  few  years  di(>d  of  star-  iiados    were   largely   the   country   people   of 

vation  and  want.  property -farmers, small  planters.  They  were 

These  children  are  scatter(>d  through  near-  driven  by   Weyler  into  the  towns  and  cities, 

ly  every  city  and  town  which  had  been  of  not  because  they  had  not.  but  because  they 
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had  somcthimj,  and  it  was  suspected  that 
they  supported  the  hisurgent  bands  by  sup- 
plying them  with  pi'ovisions  and  money.  .The 
fathers  were  Icilled  or  joined  the  Cuban  army 
and  disappeared.     The  mothers  are  dead. 

Ahuost  every  living  child  among  them  rep- 
resents the  sacrifice  of  a  heroic  mother. 
When  there  was  little  food  the  mother  went 
without  and  died.  .  The  children  ate  and 
lived. 

The  Cubans  are  not  responsible  for  the  des- 
titution of  these  poor  children.  '  When  the 
starving  reconcentrados  were  driven  into  the 
towns,  the  residents  divided  food  and  cloth- 
ing with  them,  and  then  divided  again  and 
again;  but  there  was  a  point  at  which  they 
had  to  stop  giving.  They  haa  children  of 
their  own;  Cuba  is  a  country  of  large  fam- 
ilies, and  it  became  a  question  of  starving 
their  own  children  or  of  letting  the  young 
reconcentrados  look  out  for  themselves. 

Only  for  the  Cubau  rations  distributed  by 
our  army  it  would  be  a  sorry  lookout  for 
these  helpless  little  ones.  They  range  in 
number  from  30  to  75  and  even  100,  in  the 
various  towns;  utterly  homeless,  and  no  one 
has  the  least  personal  interest  in  them  or  re- 
sponsibility for  them.  All  are  kind  to  them, 
for  the  Cubans  are  a  kind  people.  The  towns- 
people still  do  what  they  can,  but  their  main 
dependence  is,  however,  begging  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  every  passing  train.  It  some- 
times becomes  difficult  to  alight  for  the 
crowd  of  little  eager  faces  and  outstretched 
hands;  and  yet  they  are  among  the  brightest, 
most  grateful  and  lovable  children  I  have 
ever  seen,  when  cared  for  and  made  com- 
fortable. 

It  requires  but  a  moment's  reflection  to 
discern  what  these  children  will  become  if 
long  left  alone.  They  shelter  themselves  in 
the  war-wrecked  buildings  and  caves— will 
learn  to  hide  and  steal,  and  a  few  years  will 
I'aise  up  a  crop  of  brigands  for  Cuba.  The 
remark  of  one  of  the  mayors  the  other  day 
was  suggestive.  He  had  gone  in  to  see  his 
asylum,  and  the  little  ones  crowded  about 
him  as  he  sat.  He  laid  his  hand  on  their 
heads,  saying,  "  What  a  transformation  ! 
Four  days  ago  these  children  ran  from  me  in 
the  streets,  now  they  hang  about  my  knees." 
That  man,  like  ourselves,  was  thinking  not 
alone  of  the  present  and  future  of  these  chil- 


dren, but  of  the  brave  little  country  as  well, 
for  which  we  had  fought  a  war  and  buried 
our  dead. 

Difficult  and  delicate  as  is  the  task  of  our  ; 
relieving  army  in  the  distribution  of  food,  it  j 
is  well  and  I  believe  faithfully  directed.   Our  ' 
officers  in  Cuba  are  certainly  among  the  fin- 
est men  America  has  to  send  on  such  com-  j 
missions.     Speaking  with  one  of  them,  I  at- 
tempted to  tell  him  this.     "  Thank  you,"  he 
replied,  "  for  your  good  opinion  of  us.      I  be- 
lieve it,  too,  but  we  can  only  do  our  part,  you 
must  do  yours;  we  cannot  reach  these  chil- 
dren.    You  and  yoxu-  emergency  people  are  • 
here   to  do  that,   and   only  you   can  do  it.  ^ 
Think   of  them,"   he   went   on,    "  parentless, 
homeless,  without  food  or  clothes,  covered 
with  vermin,  sores  and  diseases,  ready  to  be- 
come infectious  at  any  moment,  and  what  ' 
can  we  do  but  toss  food  to  them?" 

That  was  mainly  true.    Their  very  rags  are  1 
filled  with  disease  germs,  filthy  beyond  de- 
scription.       Starvation   has  distended  their 
stomachs,    emaciated   their   limbs,    the   feet  I 
are  swollen  and  often   broken  open,   heads  , 
crusted  with  vermin,  and  all  have  the  itch.  I 
To  one  who  knows  only  ordinary  conditions 
of   i)ov(>rly   and   destitution     the    aspect   of 
these  children,  as  found,  is  often  terrifying.  ' 

It  was  a  subject  for  both  humane  and  med-  ■ 
ical  study,  and  together    our  surgeons  and  | 
trained  nurses  thought  out  and  wrought  out  ! 
a  system  which,  we  believe,  simply  followed  j 
out  as  now  being  pursued,  will  in  less  than  . 
six   months   transfoi'm    these    thousands   of 
hapless    renegades    into    clean,    wholesome, 
well-ordered  children;  learning  to  work,  to 
read,  and  to  forget  the  dreadful  lives  of  pain, 
want  and  woe  they  went  through. 

The  system  is  this:  Finding  it  impossible  : 
to  take  the  time  to  attempt  to  follow  the  cus- 
lomnry  methods  of  making  up  large  asylums  , 
in  the  great  cities,  as  the  conditions  of  these  ' 
children  meant  life  and  death  to  themselves 
and  to  others,  it  was  decided  to  gather  them  ^ 
up  just  where  they  were— making  smaller  i 
asylums  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  kind,  in-  j 
teresting  the  authorities  and  the  people  of  ^ 
the  city  at  all  times  in  the  movement,  secur-< 
ing  their  full  co-operation,  providing  for  all- 
wants  and  making  it  possible  for  the  people  ' 
of  the  towns  to  look  after  them  as  their  own,  ^ 
with  our  continued  care  and  oversight. 
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As  our  system  is  the  same  for  all  asy- 
luius,  a  description  of  one  will  probably  be 
an  index  to  the  hundred  to  folloAv,  if  we 
sliiill  be  so  fortunate  as  to  make  them.  I 
will  select  one  of  the  earlier  towns  in  Ha- 
vana I'rovince,  the  domain  of  General  Lee, 
as  beins  perhaps  one  of  the  least  inviting, 
for  as  our  woi'k  becomes  known,  we  are 
sought  on  every  hand.  The  poor  conditions 
of  this  town  had  been  pointed  out,  and  the 
description  decided  Dr.  llubbell  to  attempt 
assistance.  A  notice  was  sent  that  the  Red 
Cross  would  visit  them  on  a  certain  day. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  Doctor  and  his 
little  party  they  were  met  a  half-mile  out 
of  the  town  by  the  Mayor  and  other  munic- 
ipal authorities  and  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
this  explanation  was  given.  "  Our  town  is 
a  wreck.  During  the  war  it  was  five  times 
forcibly  entered  by  the  contending  armies. 
First  one  and  then  the  other;  in  all  the 
three  years  no  one  has  ever  come  to  us  but  to 
do  us  harm:  but  when  we  learned  that  the 
Red  Cross  was  coming  we  knew  .that  was 
for  good  and  we  are  here  to  meet  and  wel- 
come you." 

The  Doctor  asked  the  number  of  full  re- 
ccncentrado  orphans  in  the  town—"  about 
150."  '■  What  they  were  able  to  do  for  them  ?" 
■'  Little  or  nothing.  They  get  some  ra- 
tions, but  no  care."  "  Would  you  like  to 
have  them  cared  for  ?  "  "  Oh,  of  all  things 
they  are  a  sore  grief  to  us."  "  Have  you 
an  empty  house  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate them?"  "Yes,  but  in  poor  condi- 
tion, it  has  been  used  for  Spanish  quarters 
for  troops  and  is  broken  and  dirty."  "  Can 
1  see  it  ? "  "  Certainly."  It  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  "  Has  it  some  land 
near  it  for  gardens  ?  "    "  Yes." 

The  great  empty  house  was  visited  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  cocoanuts  and  bananas 
and  accepted.  A  few  working  men.  water, 
lime,  brooms,  whitewash  brushes  and  other 
utensils  sent  for  and  all  set  to  work  to  make 
tliat  dingy  Spanish  fort  a  clean,  white,  com- 
fortable home  for  the  remnants  it  had  left. 
A  telegram  went  to  the  warehouse  in  Ha- 
vana for  ()0  cots,  blankets,  pillows,  sheets, 
••1  like  number  of  tin  or  enameled  plates, 
witli  knives,  forks,  spoons  cups,  cooking 
utensils,  small  bathtubs,  soap,  towels,  sul- 
l>hur.    pieces   of   calico,    unbleached    cotton. 


denims,  thread,  needles,  shoes,  salt  meat, 
lard,  Indian  meal,  rice,  beans,  peas,  coffee, 
sugar,  condensed  milk,  soup,  etc.,  enough 
to  provide  60  children  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  second  day  completed  the  cleaning  of 
the  house,  and  made  a  row  of  long  rough 
board  tables  and  benches  to  stand  beside 
them  and  some  other  rough  board  furniture. 
The  kitchen  was  found  with  its  little  char- 
coal firepots,  the  water  also  found  and 
tested.  All  the  town  was  beginning  to  look 
curiously  at  the  work.  Meanwhile  the 
once  a-day-train  from  Havana  arrives,  and 
with  it  the  car  of  supplies,  which  are  quick- 
ly transferred  to  the  building  and  as  quickly 
put  in  a  place  for  use.  The  little  bathing- 
tubs  are  here,  the  soap,  sulphur  and  salve. 
Does  any  one  think  these  children  had  to 
be  hunted  and  gathered  in  ?  By  no  means, 
no  one  in  all  the  town  watched  those  move- 
ments as  closely  as  they.  Instinct  sharp- 
ened by  necessity  and  experience  had  taught 
them  wisdom.  They  felt  that  all  this  meant 
sometliing  for  them,  and  one  invitation  was 
sufficient.  Those  trained  nurses  knew  how 
to  receive  and  treat  them  and  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves  as  well.  The  hair  was 
clipped,  the  infected  rags  removed,  and  all 
daintily  put  in  a  pile  to  be  burned— the  little 
visitor  put  into  a  soap  and  sulphur  bath, 
scrubbed  and  treated. 

Meanwhile  the  cots  had  been  set  up  in  the 
most  approved  asylum  style,  long  lines, 
white,  clean  and  inviting.  If  the  child  were 
well  and  any  ready-made  garments  were 
among  the  supplies,  it  was  immediately 
dressed;  if  none  were  there,  the  little  pleased 
and  astonished  creatures  were  put  into  bed, 
to  wait  till  there  were  some.  Long  before 
this  day  was  over  the  good  women  and  la- 
dies of  the  town  had  learned  that  clothes 
Avere  to  be  made.  No  fingers  are  more  deft 
than  the  Cuban  women's,  and  no  mothers 
that  I  have  ever  seen  aie  so  motherly  and 
tender  as  the  Cuban  mothers.  All  the  better 
families  have  sewing  machines.  At  eight 
o'clock  that  third  morning  twelve  ladies  of 
the  town  with  their  machines  and  as  many 
more  with  their  scissors  and  needles  to  cut, 
baste  and  finish,  were  at  the  house;  and  be- 
fore night  there  was  no  child  without  a  new 
clean,  prettily  made  dress  or  suit;  no  vermin, 
no  contagion  unprovided  for  or  against. 
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'I'hc  liUle  charcoal  fires  are  starUnl.  nud  tlic 
soup,  vegetables,  etc..  put  in  course  of  prep- 
;ifation.  Tlie  long  tables  are  set  and  the 
tamily  of  00  little  boarders  sit  down  to  it. 
For  the  first  time  almost  in  their  remem- 
brance or  perhaps  their  lives,  they  sat  at  a 
lal>I(>.  ;in(i  .-itc  witli  liuife,  fork  and  spoon — 
Willi  rliildisli  awlcwardness  to  be  sur(>— but 
liicy  ate  and  ate  it  all— one  would  not  dare 
to  give  tlieni  more. 

The  nurses  and  the  ladies  taught  them  to 
help  clear  away  their  dishes  and  to  wash 
tliem,  and  when  that  was  over  they  came 
l)ack  to  the  long  table  and  benches,  now  be- 
come a  school-room— the  little  primer  witli 
large  letters,  tlie  delight  of  a  child,  and  ou(; 
looked  tlirougli  the  tears  to  see  them  point- 
ing with  their  litth>.  skeleton  fingers  to  tell 
the  one  sitting  nearest  by  tliat  that  is  "  o," 
and  this  is  "s" — poor  little  God-forsaken 
(features.     Wliere  Avere  .vou  tliree  daj's  agoV 

At  length  it  was  decided  that  I  must  visit 
an  asylum  only  a  few  days  old.  We  reached 
it  by  train,  and  I  was  told  that  the  children 
were  waiting  to  receive  me.  1  went  at  once. 
Here  w^ere  two  long  lines,  comprising  some 
100  boys  and  girls,  the  lines  commencing 
near  tlie  great  open  door.  As  I  entered,  the 
first  little  girl  modestly  lifted  her  hand,  and 
;is  I  took  it  slie  bi'avely  broke  the  silence 
with  the  sweetest  little  accent,  ■'  Good  morn- 
ing." The  next  did  the  same,  and  the  next, 
and  so  on  to  tlie  end  of  the  line,  which  I  was 
aole  to  finisli;  l)ut  wlicn  1  turned  to  tlio  first 
wee  little  boy  and  he  glanced  ui)  witli  his 
great  dark  Cuban  eyes,  and  lisped  in  his 
pretty  little  accent,  "  Dood-moruing,"  it  was 
too  mucli.  I  went  througli  the  line,  but  did 
not  see.  I  ueed  not  add  that  the  nurses  en- 
joyed the  success  of  their  little  scheme  of 
teaching  English. 

Every  asylum  has  its  land;  sometimes  oue 
or  two  acres,  sometiines  ten  or  fifteen.  The 
rarmers  frequently  volunteer  to  plow  up 
enough  for  a  garden  to  commence  with; 
hoes,  shovels  and  seed  are  given  the  asylum, 
and  the  larger  children,  boys  and  girls,  are 
shown  how  to  use  them. 

There  are  usually  one  or  more  widowed 
motliers  with  some  children  of  their  own 
whom  the  town  recommends  as  desirable 
jiersons  to  live  in  the  asylum  with  tlie  chil- 
dren    their    care    oxer    tliem    is    invaluable. 


tiicir     instruction     and     help     equally     so.j 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  smaller  children! 

dr()l)ping  the  corn  into  the  drill,  and  againi 

their  delight  when  it  reappears.    Dr.  Corbi- 

nell  told  us  that  at  his  last  visit  of  inspec-l 

tion  he  saw  in  several  of  the  gardens  the  chil-! 

dren  playfully  tryingon  tiptoe  to  look  overthe- 

titps  of  tlie  corn  they  had  planted  themselves' 

only  a  few  we(>l;s  before,  tliat  tliey  were  eat-; 

ing  lettuce  ;iiid  radishes  of  their  own,  audi 

tliat  iu  six  weeks  they  would  be  eating  theirj 

i 
own  sweet  potatoes.    With  the  three  or  four' 

crops  a  year  of  Cuba,  these  children,  small' 

as  they  are,  will  not,  under  these  conditions, 

always  remain  helpless  and  hungry,  and  it. 

has  occuricd  to   me   xcry  forcibly   that,  fori 

a  cliild  whose  motlier  had  died  of  starvation,! 

there  could  be  in  all  tiie  world  no  more  fit-: 

ting  occupation  than  tlie    raising    of    food. 

Thus    I  have  botli  insisted  upon  and  begged 

for  land  for  tliese  little  farmers. 

The  eagi'riiess  with  which  the  townspeo-, 
l)le  take  hold  to  help  shows  how  thoroughly' 
they  appreciate  a  little  help  from  outside, 
and  how  heli^lessly  they  waited  for  it. 

The  women  regard  the  asylums  as  some-i 
tiling  quite  their  own.  In  nearly  every  larga! 
town  a  "  young  ladies'  club  "  is  formed,  of] 
wliicli  two  go  each  day  to  assist  and  toi 
teach  the  children.  This  practice  commenced, 
with  the  '•  Young  Ladies'  Club  "  of  Catolina," 
which  body  of  twenty  had  held  itself  intact 
through  all  the  terrible  years  of  the  war.] 
'Hiese  young  ladies  volunteered  at  once  to< 
help  wasli  the  children,  proffering  their  con-i 
tinuous  daily  service  in  the  asylum.  Wheai 
remonstrated  with  by  our  people,  telling;! 
tluMU  it  would  become  tedious,  they  replied* 
Willi  si)iril:  '•  What  are  we  for?  A\'hy  have; 
we  kei>t  ourselves  a  clubV  Our  work  ha.s; 
come  to  us.  These  children  are  ours;  wei 
will  help  to  raise  them."  They  will  do  it: 
well  if  given  the  opportunity  and  support.    ' 

K  will  add  to  the  strength  of  these  people! 
to  leave  them  with  a  responsibility  and  a^ 
^/v/.s7— watching,  of  course,  as  we  do;  aiding,^ 
as  we  must:  still,  let  them  feel  that  theyj 
lead.  ai(>  helping  to  make  citizens  for  them-f 
^selves,  and  themselves  will  reap  the  benefit.,;; 
I  believe,  from  the  example  they  see  usj 
set.  that  there  are  many  towns  that  Willi 
eventuallv  taUe  up  the  work  for  themselves, j 
trusting  to  rations  from  the  GnveruuKMit  andj 
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possibly  sonic  lilllc  ;ii(l  Jiiid  !i(lvic(>  from  iho 
Red  (."ross.  The  stliiiulus  is  getting  to  be 
very  .mvat,  ami  tlio  ])ri(U'  and  encourage- 
ment ol'  our  workers  is  that  at  each  inspec- 
lion  they  find  things  Ix-ltci-  than  before. 
'rh('r(>  is  no  falling  off. 

Tlic  gentleness  and  obedience  of  these  chil- 
di-cn  is  continually  remarked.  Has  hanl- 
sliip  l)roken  tliemV  Wo  cannot  know  this: 
but  I  have  been  impelled  to  make  all  regula- 
tions with  them  very  gentle,  and  have  made 
it  known  that,  so  far  as  my  word  had  any 
l)ower,  never  one  of  these  children'  should  be 
struck.  They  were  children  of  sorrow,  had 
had  tiieir  share  of  grief.  1  would  institute 
one  method  of  correction,  if  any  were  need- 
ed, as  follows:  Each  child  wears,  sewn  firnUy 
to  the  garment  at  the  left  shoulder  or  arm- 
I)it,  a  little  red  ci'oss.  of  iierliaps  an  inch  in 
size.  They  are  very  proud  of  this;  it  is  their 
badge  of  distinction.  The  regulation  for  de- 
jtortment  is  that  if  any  child  so  far  trans- 
gresses as  to  make  it  necessary,  the  red  cross 
is  to  be  taken  off  and  withheld  until  the  child 
is  good  again.  So  far  oniy  one  instance  has 
been  otficially  rei)orted.  One  little  girl  of 
eight  or  ten  years  old  disob(\ved,  was  rea- 
soned with,  but  remained  stubborn,  and  it 
was  decided  to  take  otT  tlic  cross.     She  bore 


this  sloic.-illy  for  some  lime  but  linaliy  the 
change  became  apparent  even  to  herself.  She 
alone  was  dishonored,  these  other  children 
were  all  the  world  to  her,  she  knew  no  other. 
All  the  world,  then,  was  against  her.  "  Tub- 
iic  (jpinion  was  down  on  her."  She  com- 
menced to  cry- a  nervous,  sensitive,  little 
thing:  symptoms  of  convulsions  appeared, 
and  all  hands  liastened  to  get  the  cross  back 
again  as  (luiddy  ;is  possible,  ll  was  as  we 
had  i'.\pected-  no  child  could  endure  it.  Pub- 
lic oi)inion  is  a  terrible  iiower. 

I'erliaps  for  ilie  beiielit  of  readers  if  should 
be  cxiilaincd  who  it  is  that  has  on  liand  and 
is  doing  tliis  csi>ccial  piece  of  last  direct  re- 
(•oiiccntrado  work  in  (ulia.  It  ^\'as  the  Na- 
tional Committee  ol  llic  .\merican  Red  Cross, 
located  at  ^^'ashing1on,  tliat  first  took  up 
the  recoiicenlrado  relief  at  tlie  reipU'St  of 
I'resideiil  .McKiiiley  months  before  the  war. 
It  is  the  last  reinnant  of  that  emergency 
work  that  is  now  being  done  by  this  same 
committee  or  organization.  This  body  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Red  Cross  of  America. 
In  its  name  all  relief  that  was  raised  for 
Cuba,  war  and  all,  has  been  raised.  It  works 
in  perfect  accord  with  and  welcomes  all 
bodies  of  ^vorkers,  as  the  Red  Cross  always 
does. 

I!kooki.vn,  N.  V. 
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By  Mrs,   L. 

Ai.r,  lli(  w.iiid  knows  that  if  you  go  to  St. 
Andrews  yon  want  to  iilay  golf.  St.  An- 
drews is  not  merely  the  great  golf  capital,  it 
is  the  Mecca  toward  which  earliest  aspirants 
turn  their  eyes  directly  they  have  learned  to 
know  a  '(•leek"  from  a  "putter":  and  the 
ntima  Tluilc  of  all  devout  worsliipers  of 
the  "Ancient  and  Royal  (Jame  "  is  to  make 
their  mark  on  its  hallowed  ground. 

Even  to  have  played  on  the  links,  to  be  ai)le 
10  talk  about  their  idiosyncrasies  and  versa- 
tilities, puts  a  golfer  on  a  different  level  from 
compeers  wlio  can  only  vaunt  the  bunkers  of 
Sandwich  and  Hoylake.  V.  /{.—We  say 
nothing  about  Machrihaiiish.  as  yet  a  para- 
dise known  oulv  to  llu>  few. 


R.   Walford. 

To  r(>turn.  St.  .Vndrews  not  only  plays 
golf,  but  -at  any  rale  during  the  months  of 
August  and  Si>ptembcr  it  talks,  tliiiiks.  eats 
and  drinks  g(df. 

Sleep  has  to  be  curtailed,  meals  have  to 
be  arranged,  habits  have  to  1)e  broken  down, 
if  I'aterfamilias  draws  a  number  on  the 
board  in  front  of  the  Club  House  (and  all  over 
the  town,  for  that  matter),  which  necessitates 
his  breakfasting  an  hour  before  his  usual 
lime,  or  missing  his  cliance  of  a  round  during 
the  entire  morning. —or  otherwise.  Master 
Tommy  must  lunch  by  himself  and  tea  by 
himself,  if  he  happen  by  good  luck — or.  he 
will  tell  you,  by  good  play— to  be  in  for  the 
s(>nii-linal   of   the  competition   on   tln^   minia- 
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ture   links   accorded   to    children    of    tender 
years. 

Tlie  \evy  servants  -n'Oiild  not  dream  of 
grumbling  at  Tommy's  extra  meals.  Even 
they  take  pride  in  tlie  prize  he  brings  in  ulti- 
mately, and  volunteer  to  accompany  him  on 
Ills  progress  wlien  next  he  talces  tlie  field. 

Materfamilias  puts  on  her  bonnet  and 
beaded  mantle,  and  stout  and  heavy  of  foot 
as  she  maj-  be,  walks  proudij'  round  the  en- 
tire course  Avlien  her  son  is  playing  for  the 
Jubilee  Vase;  nor  will  she  even  fake  advan- 
tage of  the  loop  at  the  far  end  of  the  links, 
which  would  permit  of  her  resting  on  a  seat 
while  three  holes  are  being  played.  Not  she. 
She  Avill  see  her  Charlie,  or  Freddy,  or  Willie 
play  every  stroke. 

We  must  not,  ho^\■ever,  run  on. 

We  only  wish  it  to  be  clearlj'  understood 
that  there  is  but  one  reigning  monarch  at  the 
little  "  northern  city  by  the  wintry  sea,"  and 
that  tho  his  rule  is  perhaps  only  absolute  dur- 
ing the  months  above  mentioned,  his  in- 
fluence is  paramoiint  all  the  year  round. 

Nor  will  King  Uolf  have  any  half-hearted 
service.  Unless  one  is  prepared  to  resign  every 
other  purpose,  abandon  every  other  pursuit, 
and  flee  every  other  diversion  and  distraction 
as  tho  it  came  direct  from  the  devil,  'twere 
better  never  to  approach  the  ancient  tee-ing 
ground,  nor  encounter  the  shrewd  silent  ob- 
servation of  Tom  Morris  and  his  associates. 

Bertriim  Wingate  h:i(l  to  h  ;un  all  this— and 
herein  lies  our  tale. 

A  fortnight  before  his  first  appearance  on 
St.  AndreAvs'  links,  the  following  had  takfen 
place  belween  the  dances  in  a  Loudon  ball- 
room : 

"  You  should  go  to  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Win- 
gate." 

Miss  Sybil  ^Merchiston,  playing  with  her 
fan,  peeps  over  the  top  of  it.— but  Mr.  Win- 
gate,  seeing  no  reason  why  he  should  go  to 
St.  Andrews,  and  several  very  cogent  ones 
why  he  should  not,  looks  gloomily  in  front  of 
liiin,  and  mutters  vague  unresponsiveness. 

The  Merchistons  are  going  to  Homburg,  he 
understands. 

"  Our  own  plans  are  changed,"  continues 
Miss  Sybil,  demurely.  "  Papa  is  so  wild 
about  golf  " — 

Ha  !    What  ?    '•  Wild  about  golf  ?  "     Ber- 


tram knows  what  that  nienilS.  ttis  oWtl  j 
father  went  wild  about  golf  a  few  years  be-  j 
fore;  left  the  family  place,  and  took  a  villa  at] 
Westward  Ho  !  Would  have  liked  St.  An- 1 
drews,  but— 

"  So  we  are  all  going  to  St.  Andrews,"  con- 
cludes the  young  lady,  calmly.  i 

Bertram's  heart  gives  a  great  bound.  ; 

He  has  a  month's  holiday  in  front  of  him, —  i 
for  he  is  in  one  of  those  convenient  Govern-: 
ment  offices  where  a  month  is  still  obtainable  j 
even  by  underlings,— but  this  year  he  has< 
taken  only  a  languid  interest  in  planning  it] 
out.  Usually  he  visits  relalions,  or  does  a. 
little  Continental  idling.  ^ 

But  nothing  has  been  said  of  his  includ-' 
ing  Homburg  in  his  program,  and  day  by' 
day  he  has  waited  for  this  in  vain,  only  to  bej 
met  with  a  cruel  "  You  should  go  to  St.  An- 
drews "  at  the  last. 

St.  Andrews  be— he  cannot  find  an  ade-' 
tiuate  word  for  it.  A  vile  strutting,  conse- 
quential little  Scotch  toAvn,  overrun  by  de-j 
testable—  Oh,  indeed  ?  Sir  John  Merchistonj 
is  wild  about  golf,  is  he  ?  Well,  well,  it  is  a 
good  game — a  very  respectaljle  elderly  gentle- 
man's game — but— but —  V  His  eye  turns  im- 
ploringly to  Sybil.  Does  she  mean—?  Canj 
she  mean—? 

All  at  once  the  very  name  of  St.  Andrews, 
as  it  were,  ignites,  and  flares  up  before  his: 
eyes.  Of  course  St.  Andrews  !  By  George  !\ 
St.  Andrews  !  No  place  like  it  in  the  world  \\ 
From  his  childhood  he  has  been  longing  toj 
go  there;  to  see  for  himself  the — the — for  thej 
life  of  him  he  eannot  tliinlv  what  he  is  to  see,^ 
or  why  he  has  been  longing  to  go.  ' 

He  has  played  golf  a  little— a  very  little,— i 
not  enough  to  feel  any  enthusiasm,  nor  to| 
score  any  sticcess.  But  he  will  play  now,j 
play  for  all  he  is  worth:  phiy  with  Sybil's! 
father  every  day  and  all  day  long,  if  Sir  JohnJ 
so  chooses.  I 

"  Yoti  might  have  told  me  this  before,"! 
murmurs  he,  looking  at  her  with  happy  eyes;^ 
but  she  is  already  on  her  feet,  and  another^ 
man  is  claiming  her,  so  that  whether  hei 
might  have  murmured  yet  more  had  Fate^ 
been  kind,  or  not,  cannot  now  be  told.  ! 

At  any  rate  he  had  got  his  "  tip;  "  and  oui 
hot  summer  night,  a  week  after  the  Merchis-I 
tons    were    settled    in    the    place — by   which 
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time  thoy  had  come  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  old  inhabitants— our  young  man  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

It  was  like  a  transportation  to  paradise. 
He  had  left  London  sweltering  in  the  heat, 
inactivity  and  desolation  of  August;  every- 
thing fagged  out  and  at  an  end;— he  stepped 
into  a  world  of  breezy  sunshine,  a  world 
which  did  not  seem  to  know  what  languor  or 
indifference  meant. 

Sybil  hers(>lf  took  a  new  charm  in  his  eyes 
from  the  animation  which  lit  up  her  cheek, 
and  the  vivacity  of  her  step. 

Sybil  was  not  exactly  a  pretty  girl,  and 
sometimes  people  wondered  whether  Ber- 
tram Wingate,  who  was  sueh  a  handsome 
fellow,  was  not  in  common  parlance  "  going 
for  the  pieces  "  when  he  was  seen  so  often 
entering  the  Merchistons'  house. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  thought  of 
these  same  "  pieces "  which  was  forever 
holding  Bertram  back. 

Honestly  he  admired  Sybil— admired  her 
more  than  girls  with  twice  her  looks.  For 
one  thing,  he  was  enough  of  a  Londoner  to 
notice  dress,  and  Miss  Merchiston  undoubt- 
edly knew  how  to  dress.  Not  only  did  she 
always  seem  to  hit  upon  the  new  thing,  but 
the  right  thing.  Her  hair.  Avhich  was  her 
one  real  beauty,  Avas  always  neatly  and 
smartly  done.  She  never  loaded  herself  with 
ornaments.  Before  he  had  given  her  a 
thought  for  herself  he  found  that  he  was  al- 
ways pleased  to  be«seen  talking  to  her.  That 
did  for  a  beginning— but  the  beginning  was 
soon  loft  behind.  Sybil  was  a  charming  crea- 
ture; and  once  known,  unfolded  her  charms 
easily  enough.  Acquaintance  gradually 
changed  to  friendship,  and  fdendship  to 
love,— and  then  arose  the  startling  question, 
"  What  next  V  " 

As  a  bachelor  Bertram  was  fairly  well 
off.— he  had  three  hundred  a  year  of  his  own, 
and  was  earning  another  two,— but  to  de- 
mand in  marriage  the  only  daughter  of 
irascible  old  Sir  John  Merchiston,  with  noth- 
ing to  show  beyond  a  beggarly  five  hundred 
!V  year  ?  Sir  John  would  probably  tell  him 
that  Sybil  was  accustomed  to  spend  as  much 
ui)on  her  frocks  and  hats. 

Over  and  over  again  the  young  man  would 
ilemonstrate  this  to  himself:  most  often  when 
ho  approached  the  great  mansion  in  Portland 


Place,  which  with  its  air  of  blatant  pros- 
perity—as he  was  wont  to  term  it— always 
seemed  to  regard  him  with  an  evil  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bertram  knew  a  thing 
or  two. 

He  knew  that  Sir  John  was  not  one  of  a 
long  line  of  Sir  Johns.  His  father  had  been 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  big  city  man, 
who  had,  in  plain  terms,  bought  his  baronetcy. 
Sir  John's  irascibility  was  not  aristocratic 
irascibility. 

And  tho  in  a  measure  j)urse-proud,  the 
worthy  gentleman  valued  other  things  be- 
.sides  money. 

Of  those  other  things  Bertram  Wingate 
possessed  a  fair  share.  He  had  looks,  man- 
ners and  the  entree  of  man.\  houses  Avhlch 
were  closed  to  the  Merchistons.  He  was,  in 
short,  born  in  the  purple,  tho  on  its  outer 
edge. 

This  was,  however,  sufficient  for  Sybil's 
father,  who,  vulgarly  we  fear,  liked  to  let 
fall  that  the  young  fellow  talking  to  his 
daughter  and  quite  at  home  with  the  family 
dog  was  going  on  to  the  great  ball  of  the 
night,  and  that  Bertram's  sister  was  the 
hostess. 

The  sister,  and  also  Bertram's  aunts,  of 
whom  he  had  several,  were  one  and  all  beau- 
tiful women;  and  having  seen  their  beauty  in 
what  the  family  considered  its  proper  light, 
had  made  for  the  most  part  splendid  mar- 
riages. 

Bertram  used  to  note  with  amusement  that 
whatever  Sir  John  Merchiston  was  talking 
about,  his  voice  used  to  die  away,  and  he 
would  forget  to  hide  that  he  was  listening, 
when  anything  Avas  being  said  respecting 
Lady  Alton's  or  Lady  du  Blois'  establish- 
ments. And  he  used  to  fancy  that  the  old 
gentleman  regarded  him  afterward  medita- 
tively. There  are  possessions  which  money 
cannot  buy. 

At  any  rate,  a  good  deal  of  intimacy  had 
been  permitted,  and  tho  door  AA-as  always 
opened  Avido  to  Mr.  Bertram  "\^'ingato  by  the 
Merchistons'  hall-porter,  who  took  his  cue, 
AV(»  may  bo  sure,  from  Avhat  filtered  doAvn  to 
him  through  divers  sources. 

So  that  it  Avas  no  Avonder  if  our  lover's 
spirits  occasionally  rose  as  high  as  at  other 
times  they  sank. 
Ho  told  himself  that  no  man  over  had  such 
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ups  and  downs.      Oue  iniiiutL'  he  was  all  in 
the  air,  the  next  gi-ovelins  in  the  deptlis. 

But  now— that  is,  at  the  precise  moment 
whei'eiu  we  first  meet  this  sport  of  Dame 
I'ortime,  and  just  when  he  is  being  most 
liulTeted  at  her  hands,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Jaile  were  about  to  relent  and,  as  is  occa- 
sionally her  wont,  reward  her  victim  witli 
both  hands,  before  going  in  search  of  another 
wherewith  to  carry  on  the  merry  game. 

So  at  least  thought  Bertram,  as  with  a 
sense  of  keen  exhilaration  he  stepped  for- 
ward to  greet  the  smartest,  freshest,  trim- 
mest-looking girl  of  all  the  youthful  bevy 
assembled  on  the  "Ladies'  Links"  at.  St. 
-Vndrews,  the  morning  after  his  arrival. 

He  had  ))een  told  Avli(>re  to  go. 

The  Merchistons  had  brought  with  them 
Sir  John's  valet,  and  the  man  had  been  so 
minute  in  .his  direction.s,  and  so  ready  him- 
self to  escort  Mr.  Wingate  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, had  he  not  been  peremptorily  assured 
the  attention  was  unnecessary,  that  Bertram 
—was  he  to  blame  ?— could  not  but  turn 
away  from  the  door  with  the  idea  setting  his 
veins  in  ii  tingle  that  Sybil  must  have  ex- 
l)ect(>(l  him— must  have  left  such  precise 
knowledge  of  her  whereabouts  with  reference 
to  his  possible  appearance. 

•'  Here  you  are  !  "  she  cried,  gaily;  and 
I  here  was  no  attempt  at  foolish  surprise  and 
blushes.  '•  We  thought  it  very  likely  you 
would  come  this  week;  and  now  I  want  you 
to  join  the  Ladies'  Club  at  once " 

•'.Join  the  Ladies'  Club!"  exclaimed  Ber- 
tram, laughing. 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  this  was  not 
oidy  lawful,  but  customary;— that  the  prin- 
cipal golfers  on  the  links  frequently  became 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Club  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  'puttings"  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
feminine  sociability;— and  that  the  competi- 
tions which  were  held  from  time  to  time  on 
the  club  ground  were  all  open  to  gentlemen 
IJlayer.s-  indeed,  many  of  them  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  fair  dame  or  damsel  could  only 
enter  the  lists  if  allied  to  a  knight. 

■  And  I  want  you  to  play  with  me,"  con- 
cluded Sybil,  frankly. 

She  then  marched  him  up  to  the  secretary, 
wl'.o  l)y  good  luck  was  present,  and  it  was 
r.nderstood    that    by    the   next    afternoon    at 


latest    he   ^^•()uld   be    in   a   position   to  do  his 
part. 

"  Now  you  must  get  a  putter,"  was  Sybil'Sj 
next.  '•  Xone  but  wooden  putters  are  al- 
lowed on  the  Ladies'  Links,— look,  this  is! 
mine,- so  we  had  better  go  over  there  for] 
one,"  indicating  with  the  putter  aforemen-- 
tioned,-  (and  Bertram  soon  learned  that  this, 
implement  had  divers  uses  in  the  hands  of  I 
his  mistress,  who  was  in  fact  never  seen  out-; 
side  her  door  without  it), — "so,  as  you  can't 
play  this  morning "  1 

At  this  nioni<>nl  a  young  lady  approached 
eagerly. 

"Our  turn.  Miss  Merchislon.  They  are' 
striking  off  for  the  second  hole,"  and  in  her| 
turn  she  indicated  with  the  invaluable  put-j 
ter.  j 

Sybil  looked  coolly  toward  the  pair  in' 
frout. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  throw  you  over,  but "    j 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  play  ?  "  , 

"  I  am  sorry,  but " 

"  Can't   your  friend   go   round   with   us  ? " 
The  newcomer  grasped   the  situation.       "  Iti 
would  show  him  the  ground,  and  it  is  alwaysi 
a  good  thing  to  knov;  the  ground."  i 

"It  would  waste  his  time;"  but  Sybil; 
glanced  at  I'ertram  as  she  spoke.  , 

"Well,    we    must   decide   one   way   or   the: 
other!"      The  young  lady  looked  annoyed,: 
and  spoke  shai-ply.    "  They  are  looking  at  us 
now   to   go   on.       Of   course,    if   you    would 
rather  not  play " 

"  Do  play,"  said  Bertram,  gently. 

Sybil  moved  to  her  place. 

At  lirst  it  must  be  owned  that  Miss  Emiliai 
Brown,  who  had  been  waiting  some  time  fori 
her  round,  and  to  whom  every  stroke  was  a^ 
matter  of  life  and  death,  was  not  a  little  an-; 
nojed  by  the  ignorance,  the  crass  ignorance'' 
and  indifference  of  a  spectator  who  ought  to 
have  been  impressed  from  the  outset  by  her' 
play.  .  ' 

She  had  suggested  Bertram's  accompany- 
ing them,  in  the  full  faith  that  he  would,  j 
albeit      Miss      Merchiston's      acquaintance,  j 
speedily  be  struck  by  the  superiority  of  her  j 
own  i>erformance,  and  t.'ike  as  keen  an  inter- 
est in  her  "  lying  dead  "  or  "  holing  out"  as 
every  true  golfer  should.  | 

To  her  aniazement  and  disgust  he  did  not 
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know  ;i(  tlir  (ciilli  liulc  uliicli  (>\'  I  he  i)l;i.vers 
was  nlioad  ! 

lie  Wiis  |-c;i(l.V  to  l-oll(lcl'  cvci'v  lilllc  service 
— buL  lu!  liiul  to  be  {iskcd  to  do  so.  lie  was 
novel-  oil  the  alert  to  take  out  the  Hag,  nor  to 
give  the  line.  He  would  start  topics  of  con- 
versation. Altogether,  he  made  Sybil  ^Nler- 
chistou  pla.v  so  badly  tliat  i!  was  no  credit  to 
beat  her 

'•  1  don't  think  it  is  mucli  use  going  on.  is 
it?"  (luoth  Miss  Kmilia,  seuriy.  She  was 
seven  np  and  six  to  play. 

Something  in  her  tone  l)rought  the  blush 
to  Sybil's  cheek.  In  an  instant  she  had 
pulled  herself  together  and  was  on  her  met- 
tle. '•  Indeed,  it  is  use,"  she  replied  merrily; 
"for  1  am  not  going  on  playing  like  this.  I 
mean  to  pull  you  down;  '  nodding  to  her 
antagonist;  "  and  if  we  can  have  another 
round,"  consulting  her  watch,—"  oh  yes, 
tliere  is  time,— you  shall  see  what  I  can  do. 
Now,  then;  "  and  .she  struck  off  a  clear  sharp 
stroke,  which  sent  the  ball  right  on  to  the 
small  plateau  in  which  the  hole  was  placed 
Tor  the  time  being,  whence  it  trickled  down 
out  of  sight. 

'  "  By  .love  I  I  believe  it  is  in  !  "  cried  Ber- 
tram, running  forward.  "  It's  in— it's  in  !  " 
he  shouted,  joyously. 

At  that  moment  he  e.xpiM-ieiiced  the  lirst 
Iwlnge  of  an  emotion  a\  liieii  was  to  have  its 
influence  on  his  whole  after  life. 

"Ton  my  word,  for  a  fellow  who  couldn't 
drive  a  hundred  yards  when  he  came  here 
three  week  ago,  Bertram  Wingate  is  a  most 
astonishing  i)layer,"  pronounced  Sir  John 
Merchiston.  "  I  don't  say  he"s  iiood—no  man 
can  be  (jood  who  has  been  at  it  only  the 
short  time  he  has;  but-well,  he  beats  mv." 
looking  round  with  eyes  that  said.  "  Form 
your  own  judgment.    I  am  a  nuxlest  man." 

"He  Is  certainly  indefatigable."  said  I.ady 
Merchiston,  doubtfully. 

She  was  not  (piite  sure  about  Hertrani.  Of 
course  it  was  right  that  he  should  not  pre- 
sume too  much  upon  Sybil's  rather  hasty  and 
rash  invitation.— for  such  it  was.  and  Sybil 
had  no  iuhmI  to  deny  it,—"  Dear  me  I  if  a  girl 
tells  a  man— a  man  who  is  known  to  admire 
her.  that  she  is  going  to  a  place,  and  recom- 
mends him  to  go  to  the  place,  what  is  that 
butauiuvitatiou?"  she  argued;— at  the  same 


time,  -Mr.  \Vingat<!  had  neve!'  professed  any 
special  ardor  for  golf  till  he  came  to  Si.  \\i- 
(irews;  whereas  now  ! 

"Now  lu>  is  bitten,"  i|uoth  Sir  John,  de- 
lightedly. "  We  arc  all  bitten.  Bitten,  as  if 
a  mad  dog  bad  run  amuck  among  us  after 
bolting  a  golf  ball.  You  thought  to  tie  your 
line  gentleman  to  .your  heels,  Miss  Sybil;  but 
you  didn't  take  it  into  your  reckoning  that 
the  very  air  of  St.  Andrews  is  reeking  with 
golf  infection.  Win.gate  is  sick  of  the  fever 
now,  dangerously  sick,"  rubbing  his  hands. 
"  He  was  out  on  the  links  at  break  of  day 
this  morning;  and  I  met  him  coming  back 
from  his  second  round  at  iwelve  o'ch)ck.  I 
believe  he  meant  to  get  in  a  third.  If  he 
could.  They  tell  me  hell  make  a  good 
player,"  observed  he.  seriously. 

Sybil  said  nothing,  sitting  by  as  tho  unin- 
terested. 

Her  mother  glanced  at  her. 

"Golf  is  all  very  well,  but" — and  she 
glanced  again—"  it  seems  to  me  golf  all  day, 
anil  erery  day " 

'  Why,  to  lie  sure,  what  else  does  one  come 
here  for  V  What  brings  us  all  to  St.  Andrews 
but  to  enjoy  golf  '  all  day  and  every  day  ? ' 
ll<?y.  Sybil?"  The  speaker  turned  to  his 
daughter.  "  You  are  mighty  quiet,  but  I 
take  it  you  agree  with  me  ?  What  with  your 
competitions,  and  tea-parties  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  !  You  are  as  keen  as  the  rest  of  us. 
You  inoculated  Wingate;  you  have  the  credit 
of  him.  Stand  up  for  him,  then.  Don't  let 
your  mother  shilly-shally,  with  her  '  Golf  is 
all  very  well,'— s/*(;  can't  understand.  Tho, 
for  my  part,"'  he  added  briskly.  "  I  believe 
she  \\()uld  play  as  well  as  many  of  those 
down  there."  looking  from  the  window,  "  if 
she  would  tuck  up  her  gown,  and  put  her 
gloves  in  her  pocket.  There  are  many  out 
there.'"  jerking  his  thumb  toward  the  Ladies' 
I.,iiiks.  •■  who  are  not  a  bit  more  of  players 
than  you  would  be,  old  lady." 

He  concluded  with  a  good-humored 
chuckle,  and  Lady  .Merchiston  held  up  her 
head  resi)onsi\  ely. 

■■  1  dare  say.  At  any  rate.  I  am  sure  I 
could  do  as  well  as  old  Mrs.  Porter,  who  has 
to  peer  tlirough  her  glasses  to  see  the  ball, 
and  gives  her  parasol  to  her  maid  to  hold 
whenever  it  is  her  turn  to  play.  Really,  the 
other  day  she  missed  such  easy  putts •'• 
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"  Hear  her  !  "  cried  Sir  John,  in  ecstasy. 
"Hear  the  old  lady!  'Missed  such  easy 
imtts,'  says  she.  We  shall  have  her  one  of 
us  yet.  She  knows  all  about  it.  She  is  keen 
to  be  at  it " 

"  No,  no,  indeed.    But  if  I  did  play " 

"  You  don't  want  to  play— but,  by  Jingo,  if 
you  do.  Well,  you  take  my  advice  and  get  a 
nice  ebpny  putter— I'll  get  it  for  you,  if  you 
like " 

"  And  then  there  won't  be  a  single  sane 
one  of  us  left,"  said  Sybil,  suddenly  rising. 
"  Mother  spoke  the  truth  just  tiow;  but  it 
seems  she  is  going  to  turn  round  and  follow 
the  universal  lead.  Bertram  Wingate  said 
Solf    was    all    very    well,    when    he    came, 

but "     She  turned  quickly  and  left  the 

room. 

"Eh?"  said  Sir  John,  looking  at  his  wife. 
Then  lio  emitted  a  low  whistle  of  surprise 
and  consternation. 

Lady  Merchiston  drew  nearer  to  him.  "  It 
is  quite  time,"  whispered  she.  "  But  I  did 
not  think — I  never  heard  her  confess  it  be- 
fore. S^he  is  mortified  and  affronted.  He 
talks  of  nothing  else.  Whatever  he  is  about 
not  to  see  that  he  is  losing  his  chance " 

"  Losing  his  chance,  is  he?  Who  said  he 
had  a  chance?  " 

"  Well,  you  know,  my  dear,  you  never  ex- 
actly said  it,  but " 

"And  because  the  man  isn't  a  fool,  and 
ihinks  playing  the  finest  game  in  the  world 
better  fun  than  spooning — not  that  spooning 
is  any  harm,  if  he's  after  Sybil;  but  to  be 
sure  you  can  spoon  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
in  any  place— and  when  you  come  to  St.  An- 
drews you  come  to  plai/  golf,"  bringing  his 
stick,  which  chanced  to  be  in  his  hand,  down 
on  the  floor  to  emphasize  the  concluding 
words.  "  For  my  part,  I  can't  see  that  Win- 
gate  is  neglectful.  Still "  and  the  pa- 
ternal broAV  clouded. 

His  wife  prudently  said  nothing. 

The  following  afternoon  Bertram,  hurry- 
ing to  the  teeing-ground,  met  a  friend. 

"  Lucky  beggar  you  are,  Wingate!  "  ex- 
claimed the  latter  enviously.  "  I  have  just 
had  a  look,  and  I  see  you  are  in  for  a  good^ 
number  again  this  afternoon.  You  had  your 
fiist  round  at  eleven,  hadn't  you?  And  now 
again  at  three-thirty!" 

"All  the  same  it's  not  an  hour  that  particu- 


1 

larly  suits  me,"  replied  the  young  man. 
whom  indeed  almost  any  other  would  have 
suited  better,  for  reasons  only  known  to  him- 
self. 

"  Oh,  come,  golf  hours  aren't  intended  to 
suit  ?i.s',  we  suit  ourselves  to  them.'"  laughed 
his  friend.  "  I  call  it  very  lucky  to  get  in 
two  first-class  rounds,  with  the  links  in  such 
an  overcrowded  state  as  they  are  at  present. 
1  had  to  play  on  the  New  Course  this  morn- 
ing," in  deep  disgust.  "  You  have  a  splen- 
did man,  too,  I  hoar?  " 
Wingate  repeated  a  well-known  name. 
"Good  heavens!  And  yet  you  don't  look 
jubilant.  Nervous?  Not  you.  Besides,  it's 
nothing  if  you  do  get  a  licking.    If  you  can 

win  a  few  holes " 

"  That  is  all  I  expect."  I 

"Wish  you  good  luck,  then!"  And  thd 
two  parted. 

Now,  Sybil  Merchiston  had  invited  Ber-, 
tram  to  tea  shortly  after  the  very  hour  fori 
which  his  number  was  posted  up.  The  invi-j 
tation  ran  thus:  ! 

"  There  is  something  the  matter  with  my  bi-| 
cycle.  Won't  you  come  and  mend  it?  Another' 
girl  is  lending  me  hers  for  our  excursion  to- 
morrow, but  we  shall  have  returned  by  half-past  1 
four,  and  my  mother  hopes  you  will  look  in  to, 
say  '  Good-by.'  Wo  are  going  away  directly! 
now."  \ 

The  iutimatiou,  indeed  the  whole  note,i 
startled  Bertram.  It  was  a  self -revelation  toj 
him.  He  had  followed  the  Merchistons  North; 
with  but  one  idea  and  hope,  that  of  bringing 
to  an  end,  while  at  St.  Andrews,  his  state  of 
suspense,  and  being  admitted  into  the  family 
as  Sybil's  affianced  husband.  'i 

But  at  the  first  neither  Sir  John  nor  hisj 
daughter  seemed  to  be  exactly  in  the  mood 
for  soft  nothings— or  still  softer  somethings.  I 
By  the  former  he  had  been  hailed  uproar- 
iously, by  the  latter  graciously— but  by  both  | 
more  as  a  friend  and  playmate  than  in  the  | 
character  he  longed  to  assume.  .1 

He  saw  that  he  Avould  have  to  wait.  ! 

Then  Sybil  herself  it  was  who  put  into  his 
hands  the  weapon  he  was  to  wield  against 
herself,  and  fired  his  bosom  with  the  passion 
which,  shame  to  say!  proved  an  all-powerful 
rival  to  her  own  charms. 

Had  any  one  else  told  Bertram  that  this 
might  happen,  he  would  have  laughed  the 
idea  to  scorn.    He  who  had  shot,  and  hunted 
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and  rowed.    He  who  had  never  gone  mad 
al)out  anything  in  his  life! 

He  hud  been  one  of  the  best  criclieters  at 
liis  school— and  had  rather  disliked  cricket. 

But  from  the  very  first  day  on  wliich  Ber- 
tram Wiugate  played  golf  on  the  links  of  St 
Andrews,  he  fell  beneath  the  spell.  He  had 
just  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  game  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  point  when  a  man  takes 
iiold  of  it  in  right  earnest,  and  even  his  first 
(lay's  performance  amazed  himself. 

It  meant,  moreover,  that  he  had  tasted 
blood. 

The  next  day  he  was  eager  to  see  how  he 
got  on;  thirsty  for  victory  over  his  antago- 
nist; enchanted  to  tell  Sybil  IMerchiston  the 
tale  of  his  round. 

She  applauded  and  encouraged;  so  did  Sir 
.John.  Wingate  was  on  the  links,  practicing, 
by  seven  o'clock  on  the  third  morning. 

And  as  the  keen  air  raised  his  spirits,  im- 

liroved  his  appetite,  and  made  him  sleep  like 

H  top,  he  grew  insensibly  a  little  less  anxious 

and  nervous  on  the  subject  of  Sybil  Merchis- 

ton.    He   felt   sure   now   that   all   would   go 

vv-ell. 

***** 

Every  day,  or  nearly  every  day,  he  met 
Sybil;  they  "  putted  "  together  on  the  Ladies' 
Links,  and  occasionally  he  dined  with  the 
Merchistons  afterward. 

But  the  drawing-room  of  their  lodgings  in 
Gibson  Place,  tho  a  handsome  room  and 
commodious  as  such  apartments  go,  had 
none  of  the  convenient  depths,  the  out-of- 
I'.earing  recesses  of  the  vast  saloon  Bertram 
was  accustomed  to.  He  was  never  able,  even 
were  he  inclined,  to  introduce  conversation 
of  a  private  and  peculiar  nature.  He  could 
talk  golf  easily  enough,  sitting  in  the  bow 
window  and  looking  across  the  links  toward 
the  sea,  purple  because  the  sun  was  setting 
over  the  land— but  nothing  else  than  golf 
seemed  appropriate. 

if  he  could  only  have  heard  the  comment 
cf  the  quiet-looking  woman  whom  secret- 
ly he  held  of  slight  account  in  the  family  es- 
timate: "  He  talks  of  nothing  else." 

Once  or  twice  he  did  indeed  fancy  that 
Sybil  looked  impatient. 

She  would  tap  the  floor  with  her  foot  when 
the  everlasting  strain  flowed  on  without  in- 
termission, and  on  one  occasion.  "You  had 


better  take  my  seat,"  said  she  to  her  father, 
lising  with  a  swift,  disdainful  movement  to 
leave  it  vacant.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  you  and 
.Mr.  Wingate  should  have  to  talk  across  my 
(lead  body,"  she  threw  back  bitterly,  as  she 
jiioved  off. 

Sir  John  placidly  took  the  seat. 

"  I  suspect  I  have  play(.'d  the  fool  somehow 
or  other,"  fiuoth  Bertram  to  himself,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  which,  as  we  have  said, 
stai'tled  bim.  "  How  on  earth— what  have  I 
been  about V  The  time  has  flown  on  wings; 
but  still  I  might  have — and  here  is  Sybil  go 
ing,  and  1  am  no  nearer  to  her — rather,  if 
anything,  further  from  her  than  when  1 
(^ame." 

And  the  very  next  thing  that  fell  oliL  was 
that  he  must,  in  the  very  course  of  events,  be 
at  the  far  end  of  the  links  at  the  very  hour 
for  which  Sybil  had  herself  invited  him  to 
Gibson  Place,  and  invited  him  in  such  terms 
as  meant,  he  could  not  help  fancying,  more 
than  met  the  eye. 

It  was  annoying,  provoking,  exasperating. 
She  must  know  that  he  could  not  possibly 
give  up  his  match.  Of  course  she  must  know 
that.  He  was  engaged  to  play  a  really  big 
man,  against  whom  it  would  be  a  veritable 
feather  in  his  cap  should  he  make  only  a  de- 
cent stand.  It  was  something  even  to  play 
such  a  man.  He  would  see  Sybil  in  the  morn- 
ing and  explain. 

But  he  looked  again  at  the  note.  It  spoke 
of  an  "  excursion;  "  and  he  then  recollected 
that  he  had  been  asked  and  had  declined  to 
join  a  bicycle  party  on  a  country  outing  that 
day.  Obviously,  therefore,  he  would  find  no 
one  at  home  in  Gibson  Place,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  thought  there  would  be  no  use  in 
calling. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  so,  and  was  at  some 
pains  to  do  so;  but  tho  he  hoped  that  in 
response  to  his  regrets  and  excuses  he  should 
have  been  invited  to  look  in  during  the  even- 
ing—indeed, ho  hinted  at  something  of  the 
kind— no  invitation  came. 

He  played  his  match  and  was  badly  beat- 
en.   To  himself  he  said  it  served  him  right. 

And  he  felt  in  a  tender  and  reflective  mood 
the  next  day,  and  called  himself  an  idiot, 
and  vowed  Sybil  was  a  girl  worth  giving  up 
anything  for.  and  did  actually  refrain  from 
balloting  for  a  number  at  tlio  Club  till  he 
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.s;i\\  Jiuw  thiii.t;.s  were  to  go,  aiul  i'ouiul  liiiu- 
st'll  I'iul.v  iiL  lliu  Mt'ivliistoiis'  house-  U)  be 
Icld  Hull   llicy   had  Icl'l  an  hone  bcroi-c. 

Now  (hat  it  was  all  over  his  eyes  were 
oitciicd,  and  he  I'ound  tortures  iu  every  scene 
meuKU-y  recalled.  Sybil's  face  when  ln'  ex- 
cused lihnscll'  I'l'oni  joining  in  any  sort  of  di- 
\  (>rsion  other  tlian  the  one!  Her  smiles  of 
\\  elconio  for  e\ery  one  who  came  to  the 
house  except  liimself!  He  was  uearly  always 
nret  l)y  a  jibe. 

AVhefi  lie  asked  her  to  "putt""  jvilli  him. 
sue  was  invariably  engaged.  I'lveu  when  he 
called  on  Sunday  afteruoous  he  was  told 
that  Sir  John  was  in  the  smoUiug-room.  and 
ihat  golf-talk  was  "not  forbidden  on  Sun- 
days,"—(jeeriugly)— so  that  altho  he  could 
not  iu  his  bodily  presence  be  iilaying  on  the 
greens,  he  could  be  there  in  spirit  I 

In  short,  there  had  been  friction  almost 
Ironi  the  first;  and  tho  iu  its  early  stages  a 
word  would  have  made  all  smooth,  the 
breach  hail  grown  wider  and  wider;  till  at 
leneth  Sybil  had  resolved  ther(>  should  be  an 
end,  one  way  or  another,  to  a  state  of  affairs 
which  was  fast  becoming  intolerable. 

She  was  aware  that  Bertram  was  to  play 
at  the  hour  named— for  she  had  early  been 
down  by  the  Club  House,  and  seen  the  nnm- 
liers  jiosted  up— and  then  aud  there  she 
i)enued  her  note,  and  vanished  from  view. 

She  told  herself  she  knew  what  her  so- 
called  iQver  would  do— and  he  did  it. 

Called  to  excuse  himself,  forsooth!  Called 
in  the  hope  of  beiug  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  time  aud  dilly-dally  with  the  lady  at 
what  hour  the  Golf  King  required  him  not! 

As  soon  as  she  received  Bertram's  mes- 
sage, Sybil  went  quietly  up  to  her  parents. 
What  she  said  no  one  ever  knew,  but  the 
Tiiree  departed  the  next  day.  and  Bertram 
"NVingate  was  left  staring  upon  the  doorstep. 

Disenchanted,  disillusioned,  despairing  of 
<i\er  recovering  the  place  he  had  once  held, 
and  seeing  too  late  all  that  this  meant,  he 
had  but  one  word  for  himself.  "Ass  -ass— as-s 
ihat  I  was!" 

The  very  thought  of  golf  made  him  sick. 
rhe  sight  of  the  links  made  him  sick.  His 
^;carlet  coat,  of  which  he  had  been  so  proud, 
wns  thrust  iuto  n  drawer,  and  liis  clubs  lay 
imclenned  upon  the  table. 


And  he  s,it  an  hour  after  hour  with  his 
head  on  his  hands,  and  his  heart  felt  like  a 
Mone  \vit)iin  his  breast. 

A\'hat  should  he  do,  and  where  should  he 
go".''  He  had  .akcn  his  room  at  the  hotel  for 
another  week,  aud  to  depart  suddenly— no, 
he  would  stay  where  he  was,  it  was  but  a 
week  longer,  and  brave  it  out.  At  least  he 
should  be  free  from  importunity  and  curiosi- 
ty if  he  remained  at  St.  Andrews.  No  oue 
could  say  anything,  whatever  was  thougiit. 
Perhaps  indeed  nothing  might  be  thought,  if 
he  kept  his  own  counsel. 

Not  that  he  cared— much.  He  felt  as  if  he 
should  never  care  much  about  anything 
Lgain.  All  his  castle  in  the  air  vanished! 
All  his  hopes  and  fears,  illusions! 

No  wonder  that  the  men  who  talked  about 
P.ertram  during  the  next  few  days  put  down 
liis  altered, looks  to  a  •'  collapse,"  and  likened 
him  to  "a  sucked  gooseberry-skin." 

"  I'll  go  away  now,"  he  said  at  last. 

And  he  Avas  going,  had  actually  taken  his 
ticket,  when  a  well-known  musical  voice  fell 
upon  his  ear. 

'"Going  away,  Mr.  Bertram?"  said  S.ybil 
Merchiston,  pleasantly.  "  Oh,  no?  Not  just 
as  Ave  are  back?  " 

He  stared  at  her.  petrified;  his  ticket  in  his 
hand. 

'■  We  had  to  run  off  all  in  a  hurry;  but  Ave 
have  come  back  for  another  ten  days,"  con- 
Mnued  the  young  lady,  easily.  "Aud  we  had 
no  chance  of  telling  anybody,  for  you  never 
came  to  mend  my  bicycle,  and — oh,  dear,  we 
want  to  hear  about  your  big  match,  and  all 
sorts  of  things." 

•■  Well?  Is  he  to  go,  or  to  stay?  "  said  Sir 
.lohn,  coming  up.  "  Look  sharp,  now.  Go. 
or  stay?"'  P^or  he  was  rather  a  vulgar  old 
felloAv- it  was  not  liis  fault — and  the  idea 
iliat  his  girl,  of  Avhom  in  his  poor  old  heart 
he  was  fond  to  the  last  degree,  had  been 
played  fast  and  loose  with,  according  to  his 
views,  made  his  breath  short,  and  his  eyes 
:oII  in  his  head. 

Sybil  bit  her  li]).  for  Bertram  still  stood 
tran.sfixed,  aud  she  could  not  know  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind. 

'^  This  yours,  sir?"  asked  tlie  porter,  pass- 
ing Avith  a  portmanteau. 

"  S<o]),  Avill  you?"  said  Berti'am  hoarsely; 
;)ud  scarcely  aware  of  what  he  A\'as  doing,  he 
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<hi)cli<'(l  liis  i)roi)t'rty,  aiul  regarded  the  man 
as  tlu)  lie  were  a  thief. 

•'  Don't  h't  IIS  hinder  you.  You  haven't  any 
lime  to  lose,"  Itegan  Sir  .lolin  -but  stopped 
w  itli  some  dim  apprehension  of  the  truth. 

'{'he  doors  of  the  departing  train  were  be- 
ing shmnned.  Wingate  looked  at  it,  tore  his 
ticket  in  half  (it  was  only  a  third-class  one, 
I'ut  tlie  effect  was  good  all  the  same),  and 
i!n-e\v  the  pieces  on  the  platform.  Then:  "  I 
•lever  thought  you  would  speak  to  me  again," 
l.if-  whispered  in  Sybil's  ear. 

Tlio  train  nio\ed  out  of  the  station. 

"  You  have  given  up  your  room,"  said  Sir 
.lolm  triumphantly,  ("  I'ou  have  burnt  your 
boats,"  he  was  saying  to  himself),  "  so  you 
had  better  put  up  with  us,  if  you  think  of 
stop])ing  on  ;i  bit.  But  look,  here,  young' 
;uan,  wlial  is  the  matter?"  For  Bertram 
li;id  seized  his  liand.  and  was  hurting  it  bad- 
ly. •'  Vou  don't  look  quite  the  thing,"  con- 
liniied  the  old  gentleman,  significance  twink- 
hng  in  his  eye.  "  We  might  have  been  a  set 
of  ghosts,  by  the  way  W(>  took  you  by  sur- 
[irise  just  now.  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself  since  we  saw  you  last"?  " 

"  Sir,"  stammered  the  young  man— and 
tliere  Avas  no  mistaking  the  emotion  of  his 
lone—"  I  hope  you  may  never  know  what  it 
is  to  be  so  miseral)l(>  as  I  have  been  since 
you  saw  me  last." 


••  But  say  what  you  will,  1  think  none  tlie 
worse  of  him  for  it,"  pronounced  BertranTs 
l)rospective  father-in-law,  when  all  the  e.x- 
c  iting  scene  w;is  over,  when  the  lovers  had 
disappeared  from  view,  and  he  was  free  to 
s])eak  his  ndnd  alone  with  hi.s  wife.  "  He 
nearly  lost  her— very  nearly— but  tor  her  be- 
ing such  a  clever  little  puss,  and  devising 
ihis  scheme  to  see  if  he  really  cared  or  not. 
if  he  had  gone  on  contentedly  playing  his 
matches,  if  he  had  taken  our  departure  philo- 
M)l)hically,  not  troubling  his  head  about  it, 
his  chance  was  as  dead  as  a  door  nail." 

"  Tlien  how  can  you  say  you  think  none 
ihe  worse  of  him?  " 

"Oh!  That's  another  pjiir  of  boots.  Any 
one  may  be  caught  tripping  once  in  a  way, 
esi)ecially  when  such  a  splendid  game  as  golf 
is  in  the  question." 

"  Sybil  knows  what  she's  about,"  proceed- 
<'i1  Sybil's  father,  "  and  as  Bertram  Wingate 
is  humbled  to  the  dust',  she  is  perfectly  right 
TO  keep  the  high  hand,  and  be  forgiving,  and 
ail  that,  but — hang  it  all!  I  have  a  sneaking 
sympathy  with  the  fellow.  He  had  come  to 
St.  Andi-ows  to  plaij  ijolf " 

"  No,  he  hadn't." 

"  Well.  then,  he  ought,"  muttered  Sir 
.Folm. 

l.uNiJON,  Enc;i.and. 


The  Decline  of  Denominational  Colleges. 

By  W.   A.   Curtis. 

It  is  of  the  A\est  tliat  1  speak.  Tlie  State  ity  with  which  the  State  universities  are 
university  is  of  ^^'estern  birth,  and  it  is  in  striding  away  from  the  denominational  eol- 
the  AVest  that  the  State  university  flourishes  leges.  The  condition  of  things  thus  revealed 
and  the  denominational  college  languishes,  lias  been  startling  to  those  whose  knowl- 
lii  the  East  the  denominational  colleges  are  edge  of  our  colleges  is  of  them  as  they  were 
too  well  endowed',  too  W(>11  beloved,  too  a  decade  ago.  But  these  figures  only  illus- 
liallowed  by  age  and  romance  to  be  ever  trate  the  superior  progress  of  the  State  col- 
seriously  endangerc-d  by  jiarvenn  rivals  sup-  leges.  They  fail  to  show  the  actual  retro- 
ported  by  the  State.  But  in  the  AA'est  I  gression  of  a  goo<lly  share  of  the  denomina- 
iiuist  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  are  tional  colleges.  These  figures  are  of  the 
more  than  a  dozen  denominational  colleges  number  of  students,  and  the  comparison  of 
that  are  even  sure  of  being  alive  a  dozen  the  number  of  students,  often  padded, 
years  iience.  This  may  secMu  an  extrav-  makes  a  far  better  showing  for  the  donom- 
aganl  statement.  W(>  have  rectMilly  had  inalional  colleg(>s.  bad  as  it  is.  than  if  we 
many   figures  given   us  showing  the  rapid-  were  able  to  compare   the  scientific  equip- 
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meuts  and  libraries  and  their  condition  and 
value. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  fortune  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  college  Greek  letter  fraternity  and 
somewhat  concerned  in  its  policy,  to  learn 
of  the  inside  and  outs  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  colleges,  of  a  dozen  through  actual 
visits,  and  of  a  hundred  more  through  ac- 
(luaintance  with  members  of  their  facul- 
ties and  student  bodies.  As  it  is  the  policy 
of  nearly  all  Greek  letter  fraternities  to  with- 
draw from  colleges  whose  standards  fall  off 
and  to  refuse  to  enter  those  who'se  general 
excellence  is  not  marked,  the  investigation 
of  the  officials  of  various  fraternities,  con- 
stantly carried  on,  give  a  very  correct  idea 
of  a  college's  progress  or  retrogression. 

lu  the  last  three  years,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  chapters  of  the  thirty  or  thirty-five 
fraternities  have  been  established  in  other 
than  State  universities,  making  an  excep- 
tion of  the  colleges  of  New  England  and 
New  York.  Chicago  and  Stanford  took  half 
of  these.  In  that  time,  probably  twenty- 
five  chapters  have  been  withdrawn  from  de- 
nominational colleges,  and  only  some  three 
or  four  from  State  colleges,  and  that  through 
dissatisfaction  with  the  chapters,  not  the  col- 
leges. 

In  the  writer's  fraternity  six  chapters 
ha^■e  been  withdrawn  in  the  last  two  years 
and  the  reports  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittees substantiate  the  statement  that  the 
figures  given  by  the  college  authorities  do 
not  show  the  true  condition  of  the  college. 
The  last  college  withdrawn  from  was  one 
which  twenty  years  ago  had  a  national  rep- 
utation. One  of  the  first  to  introduce  cer- 
tain reforms,  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
English  educators,  and  was  considered  by 
them  typical  of  what  was  best  in  American 
methods.  Twelve  years  ago  its  catalog  gave 
the  names  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
students  drawn  from  many  States.  Last  year 
its  catalog  claimed  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  But  ninety-five  of  these  were  found 
to  be  in  collegiate  classes,  and  oi.  the  fifty 
male  students  given  as  belonging  to  these 
classes  the  committee  was  easily  able  to 
discover  a  half  dozen  who  had  not  been  in 
attendance  a  single  day  for  the  collegiate 
year  for  which  the  catalog  was  issued. 
The   catalog   shows   a   group   of   handsome 


buildings.  One  of  these  was  burned  twenty 
years  ago,  and  has  never  been  replaced.  Of 
those  remaining,  several  are  in  such  a  ruin- 
ous condition  as  not  to  be  inhabitable,  and, 
no  longer  needed  for  the  shrunken  ranks  of 
the  imfortunate  college,  are  given  over  to 
the  bats.  The  meager  number  of  students 
is  now  drawn  from  the  town  and  county. 
The  rise  of  the  State  university  is  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  melancholy  decline  of 
the  college,  but  erroneously,  it  seems  to  the 
writer.  The  State  university  attracts  stu- 
dents away,  but  it  did  not  create  the  pov- 
erty of  the  institution.  The  endowment  that 
does  not  increase,  the  decay  of  the  build- 
ings that  does,  the  State  university  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that. 

"  Another  college  lately  withdrawn  from 
was  the  second  in  importance  in  its  State 
fifteen  years  ago.  Its  halls  were  full  of  stu- 
<]ents,  its  fame  extended  over  several  States. 
Eight  years  ago  it  had  a  freshman  class  of 
seventy-five.  Last  year  its  entire  male  col- 
legiate enrollment  was  found  to  be  seventy- 
one.  Yet  by  some  sort  of  juggling,  by  the 
counting  of  "  preps,"  art,  music  and  com- 
mercial students,  its  entire  enrollment  ap- 
pears as  eleven  hundred.  The  rise  of  the 
State  univei'sity  is  given  as  the  cause  of  its 
decline.  It  has  but  one  more  building  than 
it  had  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  its  en- 
dowment has  shrunk  in  the  last  few  years, 
its  equipment  degenerated.  Surely  this  can- 
not be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  State  univer- 
sity. 

Of  the  four  others  withdrawn  from,  one 
was  a  State  institution  with  an  inferior 
curriculum.  The  others  were  denomina- 
tional colleges  whose  endowments  and  num- 
ber of  students  had  shrunk,  whose  equip- 
ments were  deficient,  whose  buildings  were 
in  disrepair,  whose  fame  and  patronage  had 
become  reduced  to  counties.  The  State  uni- 
versities had  nothing  to  do  Avith  their  mis- 
fortunes. 

Padding  the  catalog  is  an  unworthy 
practice  all  too  frequently  resorted  to  by 
•colleges  whose  claims  to  the  inculcation  of 
morality  are  thus  called  in  question.  In- 
stance after  instance  of  the  most  fiagrant 
padding  could  be  given.  With  no  intent  to 
deceive,  the  statistics  of  libraries  and  cab- 
inets often  do  not  give  a  true  idea  of  their 
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worth.  In  one  college  libi-ary  of  eleven 
thousand  volumes  which  I  examined,  I 
found  that  over  half  of  the  books  were 
either  obsolete  theological  works  or  lives 
of  clergymen.  Sunday  School  stories,  bound 
volumes  of  unknown  periodicals,  and  worth- 
less matter  generally  made  up  half  of  the 
remainder.  I  understand  that  several  other 
college  libi-aries  are  similar.  The  scientific 
collections,  Avhile  containing  nothing  theo- 
logical in  tlie  way  of  saintly  relics,  are  often 
no  more  valuable  than  the  libraries. 

The  denominational  colleges  of  the  West 
are    failing.     The   bettej-    one    knows    them 
tlie  more  this  fact  is  borne  in  upon  one.  The 
struggle  for  existence  becomes  harder  with 
each  year.    Their  decadence  is  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  State  universities.    How  unjust. 
Have  the  State  universities  received  money 
wliich  would  have  gone  to  denominational 
colleges  ?    No.  The  University  of  "Wisconsin 
with  its  ■$400,000  annual  income  has,  all  told, 
received  not  over  .$(50,000  from  private  bene- 
ficence.   The  universities   of   Virginia,   Ver- 
mont   and    California    are    the    only    State 
universities    any    considerable    portion    of 
whose   prosperity   is   due   to   private   bene- 
licence.    rPhe    University    of    Pennsylvania 
is  not  a  State  university,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter  the   universities   of    Vermont   and    Vir- 
ginia are  far  more  private  corporations  than 
are  the  other  State  universities.)    The  uni- 
versities of  Kansas  and  Minnesota  have  re- 
ceived   several    hundred    thousand    dollars 
from   private   individuals.    The   other   State 
universities  have  received  practically  noth- 
ing except  from  State  and  national  appro- 
priations.   How  then  can  it  be  said  that  the 
poverty  of  the  denominational  colleges,  the 
ruin  of  their  buildings,  the  failing  of  their 
resources,  is  due  to  the  State  universities  ? 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  their  students 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  State  uni- 
versities to  some  extent,   but  not  entirely. 
Were  the   State   universities    not   in   exist- 
ence many  students  who  now  attend  them 
would  be  forced  to  attend  denominational 
colleges   of   their   section.     But    the    larger 
part  of  them  would  seek  the  same  advan- 
tages   wliich    the    State    universities    offer 
them  near  at  hand,  in  the  strong  colleges  of 
the  East.    If  the  State  universities  did  not 
exist      Western     denominational      colleges 


would  be  larger  than  they  are  to-day,  but 
they  would  not  have  their  present  number 
of  students  plus  those  in  State  universities. 
'J'he  colleges  of  the  East  would  be  the  gain- 
ers, for  tha  colleges  of  the  Bast,  no  less 
than  the  State  universities,  have  been  strid- 
ing away  from  the  Western  denominational 
colleges  in  the  past  decade. 

1'lie  principal  cause  of  the  decadence  of 
the  denominational  colleges  of  the  West  is 
their  large  number.  The  resources  of  a  de- 
nomination are  almost  always  frittered 
aAvay  in  ti-ying  to  support  four  or  five  col- 
leges in  a  territory  where  one  college  Avould 
suffice  and  coidd  be  supported  creditably. 
The  commonwealth  confines  itself  to  sup- 
porting one  central  universit3\  The  various 
denominations  support  anywhere  from  two 
to  six  colleges  within  the  borders  of  a  sin- 
gle State.  Three-fourths,  nine-tenths  of 
the  denominational  colleges  must  be  abol- 
ished that  the  remainder  may  live.  In  at 
least  three  Western  States  a  union  of  the 
IMethodist  colleges  v>ould  make  an  institu- 
tion that  Avould  equal  the  State  university 
in  wealth  and  numbers.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity already  ranks  with  the  State  uni- 
versities in  these  particulars.  '  Kindred  de- 
nominations like  the  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  could  unite  in  the  support  of 
a  common  college.  One  college  could  easily 
serve  the  ni(>mbers  of  a  Church  in  two 
States.  The  days  of  stage  coaches  have 
passed.  Fully  half  of  the  denominational 
colleges  are  "  real  estate "  colleges.  They 
were  brought  into  being  by  speculators  who 
paid  for  cheap  buildings  and  made  a  profit 
out  of  lots  in  some  "  college  park,"  or  "  uni- 
versity addition,"  and  turned  the  colleges 
over  to  any  denomination  that  would  take 
them.  No  high  motives  presided  at  their 
birth.  Tliere  is  no  glamour  of  romance,  no 
hallowing  of  self-sacrifice  about  their  his- 
tory. Sordid  love  of  gain,  niggardliness, 
lies,  were  the  atmosphere  of  their  early  life. 
They  have  had  dry  rot  from  the  start.  These 
affairs  should  be  turned  into  academies.  The 
need  of  preparatory  schools  in  the  West  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Chicago,  Adel- 
bert  and  Kenyon  (and  Kenyon  claims  the 
students  of  an  affiliated  academy  in  mak- 
ing up  the  grand  total  of  "  Kenyon  Col- 
lege "  foi-  the  World  Almanac),  are  the  only 
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Wosleni  (l('ii(iiiniia(iuii;tl  collcfjcs  Avillmul 
preparatory  departineut.s.  All  of  liic  incscnt 
colleges  conld  go  ou  as  aeademies,  hut  there 
should  be  but  oue  iustitutiou  for  each  de- 
nomination in  a  State,  and  in  general,  most 
of  the  denominations  are  not  strong  enough 
to  wan-ant  more  than  oue  college  for  two 
of  llu-ee  States. 

The  Stat(-  universities  will  furnish  the 
West  with  its  Ilarvards,  Yales  and  Prince- 
tons. The  denominations  must  furnish  the 
Amhersts,  Williams  and  Bowdoius.  Sev- 
eral AVestern  colleges  can  be  coippared  to 
the  last-mentioned  institutions,  but  they  are 
all  too  few  and  without  the  resources  they 
deserve.  In  the  decadence  of  the  denomina- 
tional college  the  West  suf^'ers  a  serious  loss. 
The  small  colleges  are  conservators  of  the 
classics.  In  them  literature  and  oratory  are 
as  much  lionored  as  they  are  put  Ix'low  the 
sciences  in  the  State  university.  It  is  the 
experience  of  the  writer,  a  State  university 
graduate,   that  the   students   from   the  best 


(h'ii(iii!in:il  idiial  colleges  of  1lie  West  (Uif- 
shine  the  Slale  uuiversily  lueii  in  (lie  ele- 
gancies of  six'iMli,  in  relinement  of  tliought. 
in  a  general  well  roundedness  of  education. 
A  college  of  three  hundred  students,  a  fac- 
ulty- of  twenty-live,  a  librai-y  of  forty  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  the  scientific  equipment 
tliat  a  college  of  that  size  usually  has,  will 
giye  all  that  the  average  undergraduate  can 
use.  The  sui)erior  advantages  that  the  big. 
apoplectic  State  universities  yive  are  at 
least  counter1)alanced  by  many  disadvan- 
tages inherent  upon  their  size.  Let  us  save 
tlie  denominational  colleges  from  the  decline 
that  has  overtaken  them,  from  the  ruin  that 
is  imminent.  Pull  up  the  suckers  that  the 
main  slioots  may  grow.  The  colleges  marked 
for  absoi'ption  by  better  ones  will  tin<loubt- 
edly  struggle  hard  to  resist  it.  In  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  their  resistance  will  l>e  fore- 
shadowed tlie  failure  or  success  of  the  de- 
nominntioiiiil  college  syst<>m  of  Die  West. 
MXuisoN,  Wis. 


Schools  in 

By  the  Countess 


Germany. 

Von  Krockow. 


I  RECEIVE  lett(!rs  every  year  inquiring 
about  German  schools.  Are  German  schools 
cheaper  and  better  than  American  schools? 
What  courses  of  study  do  they  provide  for 
boys,  and  what  advantages  do  they  afford 
for  girls? 

The  questions  are  so  clear  that  it  would 
seem  easy  to  give  plain  answers  to  them. 
IJut  I  do  not  find  it  easy,  and  my  replies,  I 
feel  sure,  are  generally  not  satisfying. 

jNIy  own  knowledge  about  German  schools 
is  limited  to  what  I  have  read  about  them, 
and  to  what  I  have  lived  through  in  the  Em- 
press Augusta  Institute  in  Perlin.  and  to 
what  I  am  going  tlu-ough  with  my  young 
son  and  my  friends'  cliildren  in  Prussian  and 
Saxon  schools.  Now  this  is  as  mu(  h  as  say- 
ing that  what  I  know  is  partly  theoretical 
and  partly  practical,  is  it  not? 

\\\'\\.  my  two  kinds  of  Icuowledge  do  not 
agree  !  Theoretically  I  know  that  German 
schools  are  the  best  in  the  world;  Germans 
say  so,  and  so    do    the    American    writers 


whose  essays  I  have  read.  'Jlie  exodus  to 
this  country  of  students  of  l)oth  sexes  and 
of  all  ages  contirms  the  fact  of  tlie  reputa- 
tion of  German  educational  institutions  be- 
ing superior;  there  is  no  vice  va'Sa  move- 
ment or  a  pilgrimage  of  German  students  to 
-Vmerican  shrines  of  learning. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  widespread  notion  of 
the  excellence  of  German  institutions,  I  per- 
sist in  abiding  by  a  contrary  notion  that 
American  (Mlucational  practices,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  the  better  ones.  If  there  was  :i 
time  when  (Germans  were  ahead  of  Ameri- 
ca ns  in  ])e(lngogics,  that  time,  in  my  opinion. 
is  past,  save  in  oue  particular,  which  will 
be  iiKMitioned  later.  If  Americans  were  en- 
lightene<l  by  (German  theories  of  teaching, 
tii'adation  of  classes,  and  hygienic  school 
building,  the  enlightenment  went  forward 
w  !tli  Yankee  <iuiekness  and  was  trans- 
formed into  actual  results  with  Y^ankee  di- 
rectness. I  think  of  a  single  instance. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  Miss  Susan  Blow, 
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uT  Si.  Louis,  jovu'ueyod  here  lo  Dres- 
den l()  sit  at  tlie  l"eet  of  Uaroiiess  iMareuliolz- 
lUilow,  tlie  pupil  and  apostle  of  Frobel.  Six 
or  seven  years  afterward  there  were  thirty 
or  forty  Iviiidergarteus  established  in  the 
Aniericau  eity,  while  in  Dresden  to  this  day 
the  half-dozen  foundations  of  the  venerable 
late  Baroness  MarenholK  drag  on  an  obseure 
existence,  quite  unaided  by  the  Government. 
(Jernians  excel  in  theory,  but  limn  in  prac- 
tice. 

And  even  in  theory  they  have  begun  in 
educational  matters  by  making  a  very  grave 
mistake,  inasmuch  as  they  exclude  there- 
from all  female  influencing.  The  experience 
which  is  won  in  lower  grades  of  activity  is 
valued  by  them  in  all  other  particulars.  But 
in  the  matter  of  education  the  primary  stage 
and  lis  lessons,  as  Avell  as  its  learners,  are 
disregarded.  No  account  is  held  of  mothers' 
exi)ei'iences  whatever.  Their  fine-grained, 
spiritual  apprt'hension  of  juvenile  aptitudes; 
their  insight  into  juvenile  capacity,  moral 
and  physical,  go  altogether  unheeded.  A 
primitive  and  raw  bias  of  brutal  sex  causes 
the  nation  tliat  grades  everything  else  to  act 
against  its  principle  and  strike  out  of  con- 
sideration the  first  stage  of  educational  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Thus  the  law  expressly  delivers  chil- 
dren into  male  control,  and  society  gives  its 
verdict  in  support  of  this  formal  legislation 
liy  entertaining  the  idea  that  "  women's  rule 
jiroduccs  fools,"  and  by  practically  agreeing 
to  the  law  in  relegating  their  valued  chil- 
dren, whicli  is  to  say,  their  boys,  wholly  to 
the  commands  of  their  fathers  and  teach- 
ers; whiU:'  men  alone  undertake  to  determine 
and  flx  every  particular  of  school  life. 

So  the  German  system  of  education,  to 
point  out  tlie  first  fault  in  it,  is  a  one-sided, 
masculine  one;  not  merely  in  tlie  school,  but 
in  the  home. 

Take  the  matter  of  school  attendance  for 
an  illustration  of  tlie  dilTerence  between  it 
and  the  American  way.  Tlie  Government, 
which,  like  tlie  giant  in  the  story,  "puts  its 
finger  in  every  pie,"  orders  tliat  this  shall  be 
strenuously  enforced.  No  child  may  be  ab- 
sent from  his  class  one  day  without  bringing 
a  written  excuse  of  weighty  impo>-t,  from 
his  father,  on  the  following  day. 

Now,  in  a  very  raw  and  uneven  cHmat(>. 


wliere  cliihh-en  go  out  to  school  in  summer 
slioitly  after  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
order  lo  be  at  school  by  seven,  and  in  winter 
have  to  breathe  their  chilling  path  through 
the  smoke-thick,ened  fog  or  drizzle  of  the 
early  morning  and  be  at  school  by  eight,  the 
cases  of  ailing  health  are  naturally  very 
frequent.  An  American  child  would  com- 
plain to  its  mother,  and  if  her  verdict  fell 
out  against  the  child's  fitness  for  school 
work,  that  would  end  the  matter  in  ninety 
cases  out  of  one  hundred.  Her  acquaintance 
with  the  symptoms  of  childish  ailments  and 
with  her  children's  constitutions  would  be 
taken  by  the  father  of  the  child  as  being  bet- 
ter than  his  own,  and  better  also  than  the 
teacher's;  while  her  .solicitude  to  have  her 
child  progress  in  his  school  work,  as  he  says 
to  himself,  is  quite  as  great  as  liis  own  or 
the  State's  can  possibly  be. 

There  are  German  fathers  who  would  de- 
fer to  the  same  suggestions  of  common 
sense.  But  the  average  man  is  bigotedly 
convinced,  like  his  Government,  that  a  wom- 
an is  certain  to  be  foolish  and  indulgent; 
and  the  more  conscientious  he  is,  therefore, 
the  surer  he  is  to  pooh-pooh  the  mother's 
judgment,  and  repeat  the  national  proverb 
that  boys  must  be  men.  In  school  a  similar 
complaint  of  feeling  ill  is  apt  to  be  repulsed 
with  the  same  idle  comment.  My  own  child 
lias  come  home  from  his  recitation  with  a 
fever  so  high  tliat  it  would  have  needed  but 
a  touching  of  the  pulse  to  have  obtained  a 
confirmation  of  his  tale  of  ill  health,  and 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  attribute  cer- 
tain life-long  ailments  of  theirs  to  the  rude 
domination  of  the  dogmatic  theory  of 
"  hardening  "  youth,  as  exercised  by  a  parent 
without  nursery  exi)erience,  and  by  teach- 
ers   wanting  in  medical  understanding. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  results  of  the 
method  are  so  good  in  the  main,  that  the  ex- 
ceptional victims  of  it  ought  not  to  count; 
that,  as  ;i  rule,  it  produces  men  more  Spar- 
tan-like in  teiiiperament.  with  stronger 
physique,  hardier  constitution,  brighter  souls 
in  sounder  bodies  than  the  American  method 
of  co-paternal  home  management  of  school 
attendance,  then  objection  to  it  would  be 
more  timid  and  dithdent.  But  while  there 
have  been  many  eulogizers  of  the  German 
educational  system,  there  exist,  so  far  as  I 
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know,  no  Auiericau  oxtollors  of  the  Genuau 
people  as  one  which  is  sounder  physically, 
more  self-restraining  and  more  intelligent 
than  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand 
many  reports  from  school  commissions,  and 
countless  everyday  lamentations  in  families 
belonging  to  all  classes  of  society,  concur  in 
imfolding  the  fact  that  the  evil  effects 
wrought  by  the  school  system  as  it  is  carried 
on  by  the  order  of  Government  are  appal- 
lingly deleterious  to  the  soundness  of  the 
youth  of  the  country. 

Now,  Germans  attribute  these  effects  quite 
logically,  not  to  Avhat  I  am  here  pointing  out, — 
they  are  quite  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
base  and  foundation  of  their  system  is  laid 
not  upon  the  rock  of  nature?,  but  in  the  arti- 
ficial sand  of  a  biased  theory;  they  see 
not  in  the  absence,  of  nursery  experiences 
the  primal  germs  of  the  troubles  they  com- 
plain of,— but  to  something  which  an  Ameri- 
can schoolman  hears  with  wonder,  namely, 
to  pupils  being  overburdened  with  lessons! 
Thus  the  sophomore  in  a  college  in  this  city 
pursues  nine  studies:  Religion,  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  geometry,  German  history, 
German  geography  and  anthropology,  and 
the  notion  prevails  that  these  are  too  many; 
altho  in  religion  he  has  but  two  lessons  a 
week;  in  Latin,  eight;  in  Greek,  seven;  in 
German,  two;  in  French,  three;  in  geometry, 
three;  in  history,  two;  in  geography,  one,  in 
the  winter  half-year,  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  none;  and  in  anthropology  two,  dur- 
ing the  summer  half-year,  while  in  Latin, 
he  reads  Caesar,  and  in  Greek  he  is  still 
translating  exercises  only. 

Compare  these  tasks  with  those  that  an 
American  boy  masters,  and  one  can  hardly 
see  a  reason  in  their  number  why  the  Ger- 
man lad  should  grow  short-sighted,  pale  and 
anemic  over  them  and  have  no  energy  left 
for  field  sports,  while  the  other  has  plenty 
and  to  spare. 

For  this  is  the  chief  complaint:  that  Ger- 
man college  boys  develop  signs  of  physical 
degeneration,  and  when  the  colkge  term  is 
over  and  they  go  to  a  university  to  complete 
their  studies  and  take  a  degree,  they  are  fre- 
quently so  nervously  exhausted  that  their 
brains  are  wanting  in  elastic  vigor  and  all 
keen  avidity.    The  body  reacts.    The  youth 


resorts  to  the  stimulation  of  drink,  and  alter- 
nates an  order  of  the  day  which  is  made  up 
principally  of  loafing  with  the  excitement  of 
dueling.  The  practice  of  non-attendance  at 
university  lectures  is  so  common  in  Germany 
in  fact  as  to  have  become  a  subject  for  na- 
tional joking  in  all  humorous  papers.  And 
a  university  which  rather  rashly  made  a  | 
regulation  to  expel  such  students  who  never 
once  came  to  a  lecture  ended  a  few  years 
ago  bj'  losing  a  number  of  men.  \ 

I  cannot  lay  before  the  reader  the  statistics  1 
of  the  German  committees  of  investigation  i 
which  influenced  the  Emperor  a  few  years  [ 
ago  to  cut  down  the  number  of  study  hours  | 
in  the  military  schools  under  his  command  j 
in  order  to  diminish  short-sightedness  and  i 
narrow  chest  development  among  cadets,  but 
the  results  of  investigations  similar  to  the  j 
(Jerman  ones  are  published  by    Axel    Key,  I 
who   examined   11,210  children   in   Swedish  j 
schools  carried  on  after  German  continental  j 
methods.    "Of    these    11,210    scholars,"    he. 
writes,  "  «i,185,  that  is  to  say,  55.2  per  cent., 
were  normal   in   health;  5,025,   or  44.8  per 
cent.,  were  afflicted  with  some  ailment,  the  ' 
worst  cases  and  the  most  numerous  ones  be- 
ing found  among  those  of  Latin  schools." 
A  large  percentage  of  disease  is  one  form  or 
another  of  nervous  exhaustion,  chiefly  head-  , 
ache  and  anemia.      Out   of  every   thirteen 
boys  one  becomes  chlorotic  in  the  first  year's  ' 
attendance  at  school.    At  the  close  of  two 
years'  attendance  every  sixth  or  seventh  lad  ; 
suffers  of  this  disease;  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year   every  fifth  child  does.  '4 

In  Germany   the  complaints  of  parents  and  1 

the  warnings  of  thoughtful,  observant  peda-  ] 

gogs  are  directed  mainly  against  grammar  | 

schools.    But  the  evil  begins  in  the  outset,  1 

i 
Avith  primary  schools,  as  we  mothers  more 

than  surmise,  for  how  has  school  attendance 
been  further  arranged  by  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion? 

Why,  it  has  been  arranged  theoretically,  ! 
with  a  systematic  evenness,  an  hour  for  each 
lesson,  the  same  for  children  six  years  of  , 
age  as  for  men  of  twenty-six.  The  German  | 
word  for  lesson  l.t  "  hour; "  there  is  no  other  | 
term  in  use.  To  have  a  lesson  is  to  have  "  an  j 
hoiu-;  "  a  plan  of  recitations  is  called  here 
'•  an  hour  plan."    A  child  six  years  of  age 
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is  giveu  twenty  lessons  a  week,  each  lesson,  it  tliat  tliis  requirement  be  fultilled  by  the 

as  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  an  hour  in  youth    subjected    to    them.    The    system  is 

length,    My  ten-year-old  son's  full  "  plau  "  is  military  in  conception;  and  its  ideal  is  uni- 

accordingly  tlio  following:  formness. 

O'clock.       Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday.       Thursday.  Friday.  Saturday. 

7-8 Religion.  Latin  Rolij^ion.  Latin.  Latin  German  Grammar 

8-9 Reading.  Latin.  Arithmetic.        History.  Latin.  Latin. 

9-10 Drawing.  Writing.  Drawing.        Geography.         Arithmetic.  Latin. 

10-11 Latin.         Natural  History.  Latin.  Latin.  Grammar.  Gymnastics. 

11-12 Arithmetic  French.  Singing.  French.        Natural  History.  Geography. 

12-1 Religion. 

When  he  was  six  years  of  age  the  number        In  sustaining  a  uniform  length  of  time  for 

of  studies  was  less;  there  was  no  Latin,  no  h'ssons,  no  matter  what  the  age  of  the  chil- 

natural  history,  no  French  and  no  geogra-  dreu  may  be,  this  system  meanwhile  is  doing 

pliy  and   grammar;   but  the   drill   was  the  pretty  much  the  worst  that  a  system  can. 

same  in  respect  of  the  length  of  time  spent  The  Americans  hit  upon  a  more  natural  and 

on   each   lesson.    At   home    the   tutor   who  scientifically    correct  plan  in  limiting  reci- 

aids3  children  in  preparing  the  recitations  for  tations  to  half  an  hour,  both  in  primary  and 

the  next  day,  during  the  afternoon  or  even-  grammar  schools.    For  plenty   of  scientific 

ing,  proceeds  after  a  similar  fashion,  work-  (experiments  have  been  made  both  with  the 

iiig  witli  the  young,  tired  brain    Avith    dis-  instrument    known    as    the    ergograph,    and 

regard  oi"  everything  save  the  threatening  witliout  it,  to  prove  that  the  nervous  tension, 

examinations  ahead.    Where  these  fall  out  known  as  attention,  can  be  supported  bj-  the 

badly    farewell  all  prospect  of  advancement  young  brain  only  two  quarters  of  an  hour; 

to  the  teacher,  farewell  further  employment  between  the  second  and  third  quarters  the 

to  the  tutor,  farewell  to  the    peace    of    the  brain  capacity  is  as  good  as  exhausted,  and 

household!    For  the  age  of  every  lad  is  pub-  the  keeping  it  in  action  is  pernicious,  and 

lished  on  every  school  list  and  to  fall  behind  may  result  in  permanently  arresting  the  nor- 

thf;  average  is  to  be  derided  publicly  as  a  mal  growth  of.  that  organ,  as  well  as  of  the 

blockhead,  to  lose  chances  in  life  and  the  lungs. 

right  of  exemption  from  full  military  serv-        The  "  drill,"  therefore,  of  German  schools 

ice  by  becoming  a  volunteer  (in  place  of  a  is  hardly  to  be  recommended  as  an  unmiti- 

couimou  soldier).  gated  good,  save  perhaps  for  uncommonly 

No  .American  can  possibly  form  a  concep-  forward,  robust  boys.    These  it  tames,  for 

tion  of  what  a  bugbear  school  examinations  it  lowers  vitality.    A  typical  German  lad  of 

are  in  a  large  proportion  of  German  families  fourteen  appears  no  further  developed  than 

of  the  proud  and  ambitious  classes;  what  a  Yankee  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 

heart  l)urnings  torment  mothers;  what  tem-  age. 

pests  of  rage  sweep  over  fathers  on  account        What  may  be  recommended  to  American 

of  sons  behind  their  school  class.    The  more  parents   are    the   classical   universities    and 

delicate  a  lad  is,  the  greater  the  pressure —  technical  high  schools  of  Germany,  for  such 

for  is  not  his  frailness  an  especial   reason  of  their  sons  as  are  mature  in  character  and 

why  he  should  escape  the  compulsory,  hard  fixed  in  steady  habits.  These  institutions  are 

army  service?    And  he  can  only  do  this  by  for  grown-up  youths,  and  the  best  that  the 

passing  his  abiturkntcii  examination  at  the  world  possesses  in  the  way  of  learning  and 

age  fixed  by  State  law!  experimentation  may  be  found  therein.    Al- 

Yon  see.  one  thing  seems  to  entail  another,  tho  for  the  comforting  of  families  who  would 

The  Slate  at  tho  uppermost  end  establishes  like  to  let  their  sons  study  in  Germany  but 

a  standard  of  intellectual  acquirements  that  cannot  afford  to.  I  will  add  something  that 

must  be  reached  by  a  certain  ago;  the  Minis-  a  Boston  lad  said  to  me  once.    "  The  lectures 

tor  of  Education,  professors,   teachers  and  at    the    universities    have    astonished    me. 

tutors  represent  really  so  many  subordinates  They  are  adapted  to  a  low  level  of  intelli- 

of  this  high   arbiter,  thoir  duly  is  to  see  to  goiico  and  scholarship.    You    hear    primary 
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principles  liroii.uiit  forward  Hint  no  iiiiivcrsi-  luil    1    tell   you.    in   twcnly   years   we'll   have 

ty  like  Johns  llo])kins  wonhl  brin.ir  forward.  Iheui,    too.   and   then   we   will   be    way   past 

'i'lie  students  Avould  be  past  them.    In  (!er-  (Jerniany.    We're  got  the  hoi/s.'' 

many    they    hav(>    the    men.    tlie    i)roressors:  jjri;  dun   (;ekmanv. 


The    National    Educational    Association    at   Los 

Angeles. 

By  A.   Tolman  Smith. 


Thk  second  meetiuji'  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  even  more  memorable  in  its  annals  than 
the  first  meeting  on  these  shores  eleven 
yeai-s  ago.  The  earlier  meotin.g  at  San  Fran- 
cisco brought  the  association  to  its  full  con- 
sciousness as  a  national  power  and  secured 
tlie  nucleus  of  its  permanent  fund.  Tlie  Los 
Angeles  meeting  is  in  point  of  numbers  tlie 
lianner  assembly,  and  when  its  accounts  are 
balanced  the  fund  of  the  association,  which 
had  already  reached  $74,000.  will  be  found 
well  up  to  $90,000. 

The  management  of  such  numbers  and 
especially  of  the  audiences  which  the  gen- 
eral sessions  call  out,  is  no  easy  task,  and 
the  method  pursued  in  recent  years  no  small 
proof  of  the  executive  force  of  the  associa- 
tion. Year  by  year  the  signs  of  compact  or- 
ganization and  directive  skill  become  more 
and  more  marked.  The  active  members  are 
the  solid  constituency  whose  votes  annually 
determine  the  official  staff  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  secretary.  This  was  made 
a  permanent  appointment  at  the  Washington 
meeting  last  year,  the  choice  falling  upon 
yir.  Irwin  Shepard,  who  had  carried  on  the 
enormous  business  of  the  association  for  suc- 
cessive years,  and  to  whose  great  executive 
ability  and  untiring  devotion  the  growth  of 
the  association  is  largely  due.  The  policy 
of  short  terms  for  all  the  other  offices  brings 
them  within  the  reach  of  a  largf  number, 
and  thus  greatly  increa.ses  the  administrative 
forces  of  the  whole  body.  The  progress  in 
organization  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
great  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  associa- 
tion; the  inclusion  of  Indian  education  the 
present  year  at  the  request  of  Miss  Estelle 


.Heel,  United  States  Superintendent  of  Iii- 
ilian  Schools,  raises  to  seventeen  the  numl)er 
of  distinct  departments.  11  is  the  specialized 
discussions  of  the  depai'tmental  meetings 
tliat  are  directly  helpful  to  teachers,  while 
they  gain  professional  enthusiasm  from  the 
general  sessions  with  their  large  audiences 
and  varied  programs. 

Tlie  problems  of  chief  moment  considered 
at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  were  the  contin- 
ued education  of  the  adult  mas.ses,  school  ad- 
ministration and  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Tlie  first— namely,  education  after 
the  brief  period  of  school  life,  is  as  yet 
scarcely  more  than  a  haunting  sense  of  obli- 
gation quickened  by  our  new^  responsibilities. 
Certain  of  its  phases  were  tentatively 
broached  by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  Oram 
Lyte,  in  his  opening  address,  and  its  racial 
or  colonial  aspect  was  treated  by  Dr.  Harris, 
whose  masterly  discussion  of  an  "  Educa- 
tional Policy  for  Our  New  Possessions,"  wa^ 
followed  with  profound  interest. 

The  problem  of  school  administration 
comes  naturally  to  the  front  in  California, 
whose  course  in  this  respect  is  somewhat 
unique  and  whose  metropolis  has  recentl.v 
entered  upon  an  experiment  of  doubtful  is- 
sue. State  authority  in  California  is  supreme 
in  many  school  matters  which  are  elsewhere 
left  to  local  control.  There  are  advantages 
in  this  policy,  but  it  tends  to  force  the  more 
progressive  communities  into  "lock-step" 
with  tlie  backward,  whereas  the  conditions 
of  fruitful  progress  in  education  as  expressed 
i>y  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  are  "the  possibilities  of 
individual  communities  freely  realized,"  and 
'■  the  freedom  of  teachers  to  teach  accord- 
ing to  their  ]>est  judgment,  conscience  and 
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)o\vcr.'  'I'liat  the  need  of  this  liberty  is  felt 
11  Califoniia  was  evident  from  llie  hearty 
■espouse  to  tliese  i)roi)ositious. 

Sau  Kraneist'o  has  felt  the  (listiirbaiiee  in 
ichool  nHairs  wliicli  has  affected  every  iiii- 
lortaiit  eity  of  the  (.'oiiutry  duriii.i;  tlie  past 
lalf  deeade. 

The  departure  iu  this  city  was  criticised 
ty  Dr.  r.iitler  in  his  survey  of  the  year,  and 
lis  view  carries  the  greater  weight  because 
le  re.nards  the  movement  in  the  cities  on 
he  whole  as  a  "  result  of  the  newly  aroused 
nunicipal  conscience,  which  is  reproaching 
.IS  for  inefficient,  disorderly  administration 
)f  a  city's  business,"  and  as  a  rational  "de- 
mand for  efficiency."  Of  the  departure  in 
"^nn  Francisco,  he  says:  "  In  the  new  charter 
>oon  to  go  into  operation  we  find  two  thor- 
DUghly  bad  principles  combined  in  one 
-JclieMie:  a  bi-partisan  school  board  and  a 
l)ai(l  school  l)oard,  the  members  of  which  are 
reipiired  by  law  to  give  their  entire  time  to 
Die  duti(>s  of  their  office.  This  is  not  only  a 
departure  from  miiform  American  practice, 
hut  it  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  principle 
which  demands  that  the  school  board  shall 
legislate  only,  and  that  all  executive  duties 
shall  devolve  upon  professional  officers.  The 
city  superintendent  is  to  sit  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco scliool  board,  as  in  that  of  New  York, 
without  the  right  to  vote,  but  his  legitimate 
duties  are  apparently  to  be  divided  with  the 
paid  school  board,  so  that  either  confusion 
and  inefficiency  or  trading  and  practical 
'  deals '  may  be  expected  to  follow.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  a  paid  school  board  in  an 
American  city.  Such  a  board  can  only  be 
given  work  enough  to  do  to  occupy  it  by 
stri])ping  the  superintendent,  the  supervis- 
ors, the  principals  and  the  business  officers 
of •  the  school  system  of  their  just  powers 
and  responsibilities.  The  ideal  member  of  a 
school  board  is  the  repi-e.seutative  profes- 
sional man  or  man  of  affairs,  who  under- 
stands and  reflects  public  sentiment,  who  is 
accustomed  to  act  promptly  on  matters  of 
large  concern  and  with  a  broad  outlook,  and 
who  will  bring  to  problems  of  school  policy 
and  to  the  consideration  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  professional  officers  of  theboai-d 
a  niatm-(>.  well  balanced  judgment  and  an 
uiibi.'is.Ml  ,;iro  for  tlie  highest  public  interest. 

Sucli   men   will   not    serve  for  pay,  nor  will 


tliey—  nor  should  they— give  all  their  time  to 
the  business  of  the  .schools.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco innovation  is,  I  feel  sure,  a  bad  one." 
The  burning  scholastic  question  before  the 
association  was,  as  it  has  been  for  several 
years,  that  of  the  relation  of  secondary 
schools  to  universities.  The  basis  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  departments 
of  secondary  and  of  higher  education  was  the 
report  of  a  committee  formed  by  the  two  in 
1895  to  investigate  the  matter  of  college  en- 
trance requirements.  The  committee,  on 
■which  every  section  of  the  country  was  ably 
repi'esented,  has  been  aided  by  the  active  co- 
operation of  kindred  associations,  such  as  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
etc.  Hence  the  outcome  of  the  committee's 
lal)ois  demands  attention  as  the  expression 
of  an  export  body,  national  in  scope  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  Avidest,  most  varied  and  most 
valuable  experience  iu  respect  to  the  siil)ject 
considered.  The  pith  of  the  committee's 
conclusions  is  iu  their  first  resolution,  whicli 
is  as  follows:  "The  principle  of  election 
sliould  be  recognized  in  secondary  schools." 
l>y  this,  however,  is  not  intended  unlimited 
election,  since  their  sixth  resolution  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  "'constants'  iu  all 
secondary  schools  and  iu  all  requirements 
for  admission  to  college."  They  recommend 
as  to  these  constants  and  their  relative  val- 
ues: "four  units  in  foreign  languages  (no 
language  accepted  in  less  than  two  units), 
two  units  In  mathematics,  two  in  English, 
one  in  history  and  one  in  science."  Thus 
the  gauntlet  is  thrown  down  to  the  classicists 
ity  a  body  whose  conclusions  will  prevail  at 
least  throughout  the  West.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration of  great  moment,  since  this  vast 
section  can  no  more  be  ignored  in  educa 
lional  than  in  political  affairs.  It  is  face  to 
face  with  problems  differing  iu  many  re- 
spects from  those  with  which  the  East  has 
grappled,  it  confi-onts  those  problems  with 
resolution  and  judgment,  and  its  decisions 
will  profoundly  affect  the  destinies  of  the 
nation. 

Among  minor  problems  of  interest  that 
were  considered  iu  the  association  were  those 
of  child-study  and  of  physical  training.  The 
two  have  indeed  an  intimate  bond  of  union, 
since  a  prime  object  of  the  former  is  to  ascer- 
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tain,  if  i)ossil)lo,  the  physical  basis  of  mental 
health  and  energy.  It  was  noticeable  also 
that  the  most  practical  discussions  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  child-life,  laboratory  and 
other,  were  heard  in  the  physical  training  de- 
partment. America,  which  has  long  led  in 
the  child-study  movement  under  the  impulse 
of  Stanley  Hall,  is  now  closely  pressed  by 
foreign  countries,  especially  by  France,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  M.  Buisson  and  M.  Corn- 
pay  re. 

The  dominating  personality  which  this 
coast  contributed  to  the  meeting*  was  natu- 
rally David  Starr  Jordan,  whose  poetic  con- 
ceptions of  human  possibilities  and  humor- 
ous scorn  of  cherished  ideals  derive  force 
and  flavor  from  his  grand  physique,  his  af- 
fluence of  speech  and  his  magnetic  tempera- 
ment. All  that  he  stands  for  and  dreams  of 
in  educational  ideals  was  set  forth  in  his 
address  on  the  "  Usefulness  of  Universities," 
which  was  beyond  doubt  the  most  brilliant 
effort  of  the  sessions.  His  university  ideal 
is  vague,  tho  imposing;  one  cannot  but 
suspect  that  as  Leland  Stanford  University 
ripens  to  its  maturity,  the  conceptions  of  its 


master  spirit  will  approach  more  and  more 
the  organic  unity  of  older  institutions. 

The  national  character  of  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  has  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
absence  of  representative  college  men  from 
the  far  East.  It  is  the  fault  of  this  section 
if  the  extreme  West  is  coming  to  believe,  as 
one  who  represents  it  wittily  remarked,  that 
the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  country  is  the 
Hudson  River.  The  separation,  if  real,  is 
to  be  deplored.  The  men  of  the  East  have  a 
keener  perception  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  prin- 
ciples; the  men  of  the  West  have  a  more  in- 
stinctive realization  of  the  demands  of  the 
time.  Both  have  need  of  each  other,  and  the 
country  has  need  of  their  united  counsels. 
For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
next  meeting  of  this  association  may  be  held 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  preferably  in  Boston, 
and  that  the  heart  of  the  East,  in  which  there 
are  depths  of  tenderness  when  once  the 
springs  are  moved,  may  turn  toward  the  ar- 
dent, aspiring,  virile  West,  "  whose  native 
hue  of  resolution "  is  certainly  not  yet 
"  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 

Los  Angbles,  Cal. 


The  Brahmin's   Prayer. 

By  Bertha  Gerneaux  Woods. 

He  prays,  and  One  whose  heart  is  love,  1 
think, 
Bends  over  him,  though  Brahma's  ears  arc 
stone, 
For  by  and  by  he  rises  comforted. 
And  feels  himself  less  wretched  and  alone. 


"  Yes,  1  shall  find  Nirvana  at  the  last. 
And  all  this  restlessness  of  mine  shall  be 

Extinguished  like  a  candle-flame  at  night, 
No  more  to  be  remembered,"  whispers  he. 


Who  knows  what  glad  surprise  may  by  and 
by 
Before    that    wearied    Brahmin's    vision 
flit  ?— 
Our  Father's  City  has  so  many  gates- 
Three  to  the  oast,  north,  south  and  west 

of  it. 
Washington    D.  C. 
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•     GENERAL    rUBLlOATIONS. 
First   iu    iiuportauee   among   the   general 
c'duoaiioual    publications    of     the    year    we  . 
should  place  "  The  Report  by  the  Committee 
of  Seven  to  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion," TuK  Study  of  History  in  Schools. 
(The  IMacmillan  Company.    50  cents.)     The 
oonimittee    were    Andrew    C.    McLaughlin, 
Herbei't  B.  Adams,  George  L.  Fox,  Albert 
liushnoll  Hart,  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Lucy  M. 
Salmon  and  H.  Morse  Stephens.     They  were 
to  consider  the  subject  ot  history  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  draw  up  a  scheme  of  col- 
lege entrance  examinations  in  the  same  sub- 
ject.  On  both  these  points  the  Report  is  one 
tliat  reaches  far  and  should  bring  about  re- 
sults that  will  strike  hack  into  the  secondary 
schools  and   affect    the    whole    subsequent 
course  of  study.     In  general  it  recommends 
four    years    of    history    in    the    secondary 
scliools,    divided   into   four   blocks   or   large 
topics:     Ancient;     medieval     and     modern; 
English;  American  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment.    AVhile  we  cannot  shake  off  the  con- 
viction that  a  well-arranged  series  of  dates 
is  as  important  to  the  young  student  of  his- 
tory as  the  declension  of  nouns  and  verbs  is 
in  grauunar,  Ave  believe  that  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  logic  of  history  and  to  the  inner 
and  casual  relations  of  events  to  each  other 
;is    the    main    thing,    the    committee    have 
done  good  service.     The  Report  on  College 
Entrance   Examinations    is    an    independent 
work  which   stands  on  its  own  merits;   so 
also   are    the   eight   appendixes,    Avhich    are 
worth  as  much  as  anything  in  the  book. 

With  all  its  defects  there  is  much  to  recom- 
mend The  School  System  of  the  State  of 
New  York  (.4s  Viewed  hi/  a  Canadian).  By 
John  Millar,  B.A.,  Deinify  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. (Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter.  Toronto. 
^1.50.)  An  extremely  interesting  Report  by 
n  Canadian  Minister,  who  asserts  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  has  made  such  progress 
in  its  public  schools  during  the  past  ten  or 


fifteen  years  as  New  York,  and  that  none 
will  better  repay  examination.  We  regret 
to  add  that  the  author's  study  appears  to  us 
confused  and  difficult  to  explain  at  the  criti- 
cal points.  His  English  is  anything  but  ex- 
emplary, and  a  very  inadequate  sketch  of 
Vassar  is  all  that  we  have  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  a  State  which  has  Columbia,  Cor- 
nell, Hamilton  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  oth- 
er first-class  institutions  within  its  boun- 
daries. 

W'e  should  name  here  also  the  Report  on 
the  Schools  of  Chicago— a  masterpiece  of 
work  wiiich  presents  in  a  simple,  natural 
and  thorough  way  the  whole  structure  and 
working  of  the  school  system  of  a  great 
modern  city. 

One  of  the  very  best  contributions  to  the 
general  educational  literature  of  the  year  is 
the  volume  of  essays  by  Paul  H.  Hanus,  as- 
sistant professor  of  the  history  and  art  of 
teaching  at  Harvard,  Educational  Aims 
AND  Educational  Values.  By  Paul  H. 
Hanus.  (The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.00.)  The 
essays  come  out  strong  and  full  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  secondary  school  problem, 
which  is  at  this  time  the  most  interesting 
and  important  point  in  the  development  of 
the  American  school  sj'stem. 

With  this  we  should  name  Educational 
Reform;  Essay's  and  Addresses,  hy  Chas. 
W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  (Scribner's, 
•1^2.00),  and  the  Report  of  the  Educational 
Commission  of  Chicago,  admirable  on  the 
organization  of  the  school  system  in  a  great 
city. 

In  this  country,  where  the  Bible  is  so  gen- 
erally excluded  from  the  public  schools,  and 
Avhere  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  has  too 
often  carried  with  it  the  general  exclusion 
of  moral  instruction,  it  is  interesting  to  look 
at  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Herbartian 
system  which  prevails  iu  Germany.  They 
are  presented  and  discussed  iu  a  luminous, 
intelligent  and  systematic  way  in  an  Intro- 
duction TO  THE  Herbartian  Principles 
OF  Teaching.  By  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  of  Owens 
Collcye,  Manchester,  Emjland.  (The  Macmillan 
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Ci).  $1.10.)  iiorbai't's  system  is  presented 
ill  this  liitniduvtiOH  as  fouuded.  tirst,  on  psy- 
chology and  lU'Vt  (til  t'tliics.  American  teach- 
ers have  genovally  a<repted  llie  psycholog- 
ical basis,  but  tlie  public  attitude  toward  the 
Hible  in  the  schools  has  set  us  adrift  on  the 
question  of  ethics  and  made  it  difficult  to 
start  Avilh  the  HerbarUan  jtrinciple  that  tlie 
one  supreme  aim  of  education  is  the  devel- 
opment of  moral  character.  ''  Instruction 
which  makes  for  character"  is  one  of  tlie 
commonplaces  of  the  system  developed  in 
this  volume. 

This  relation  of  ethics  and  the  moral  law 
to  school  life  is  also  developed  in  A  System 
OF  Ethics.  By  F.  Paulsen,  Edited  and  Tians- 
Idtrd  hij  Dr.  h'ruhk  Thllhj.  (Scribner's. 
•P.OO.) 

Here  also  we  name  Psychology  in  the 
SciiooL-ItooM.  By  F.  F.  G.  Dexter,  B.A.,  B.Se.. 
and  A.  H.  Garlieh,  B.A.  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.'  $1.50.)  An  admirable  attempt  to  apply  the 
laws  and  facts  of  mental  and  moral  science 
to  school  work  and  take  the  elements  of  psy- 
chology and  ethics  into  the  school-room. 
Problems  in  the  Psychology  of  Reading, 
by  J.  0.  Quanta,  Ph.D.  (Macmillan.  50  cents), 
is  an  original  and  valuable  study  of  the  psy- 
chological factors  that  enter  into  good  read- 
ing. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions 
we  have  ever  examined  on  the  theoretic  side 
of  teaching  is  Fkom  the  Child's  Stand- 
point; Views  of  Child  Life  and  Natuke. 
A  Book  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  By  Flor- 
ence Hall  Winterhitrn.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.  .$1.25.")  The  basis  of  the  book  is  neither 
psychologic  nor  experimental.  It  is  founded 
on  no  definite  study  of  child-life  made  by  the 
author,  nor  ui>on  any  or  all  of  the  admirable 
studies  of  that  subject  that  have  been  made 
by  others.  The  basis  of  the  book  is  senti- 
mental. Her  main  proposition  is  that  the 
child's 'point  of  view  should  hav(>  a  decisive 
iiiflueuce  in  deciding  what  his  education 
should  be,  a  piece  of  lackadaisical  non- 
sense. What  she  means  is  that  teaiiers  and 
parents  do  not  really  consider  the  child's 
situation  fairly,  nor  put  themselves  in  his 
place  in  reasoning  about  wliat  is  best  for 
him,  but  assume  d  priori  and  conventional 
methods.  This,  when  relieved  of  the  confu- 
sion in  which  it  is  left,  is  a  point  which  both 


Iiareiils  and  teachers  need  to  have  brouglit 
home  to  them.  Uelieved  of  its  sentimental 
exag^erjiiioiis  and  confusions  there  is  plenty  ] 
of  good  sense  left  in  Ihe  liook  and  some  sav-  ] 
iiig  incoiisisl(>nci(  s,  as,  for  exaiiiiile,  the  pro- 
test against  ghost  stories  and  "  infant  Hoo- 
dooisin,"  both  oi  which,  from  the  "child's 
staii(l|i()inr,"  are  Just  what  he  wants.  I 

Slili  in  ilie  class  of  tlieory  and  method  we  | 
name  UrTi.iM'.  ok  a  Year's  AVokk  in  the  ; 
Kindergarten,  a  useful  little  manual  ar-  j 
laiigcd  by  Miss  Anna  W.  Devereaux,  super- 
visor of  kindergartens,  Lowell,  Mass.  (J.  i 
L.   Ilammett  Company.   Boston.     35  cents.)     ' 

The  claim  of  Economics  to  be  introduced 
into  the  secondary  school  studies  is  fully  and  i 
ably    jiresented    by    ;Mr.    Frederic    R.    Clow,   > 
A.M..    in    Economics   as   a    School    Study,   ; 
published    in    Vol.    IV.    No.    .3,    of    Economic 
Studies.     (The  Macmillan  Company.)     An  in- 
teresting, adequate  and  brief  manual  on  this 
subject,    for  school    use,     is    Outlines    of 
Rural     Hygiene,     for   Physicians,    Students 
anil    Sanitarians.      By  Hanry    B.    Bashmore, 
M.I)..  Inspector  for  the  State  Board  of  Penn- 
sylninid.     The  manual  has  an  appendix  on 
the    Normal    Distribution   of    Chlorine.      By   ] 
Prof.  Herbert  E.  Smith,  of  Yale.     (The  F.  A. 
Davis  Company,  New  York.     75  cents.) 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  has  prepared  a 
useful  compilation  on  the  art,  .so  essential  to 
a  teacher,  A  jManual  of  the  Art  of  Ques- 
tioning.     i50    cents.)      More    attention    has    j 
been  paid   to   this  subject   in   England   than    | 
in  this  country,  and  this  compilation  is  made    < 
from  several  English  sources,  such  as  Pitch,    \ 
Young.  Thwing,  and  especially  from  Joseph 
I>andon,  F.(4.R.S.,  vice-principal  of  the  Salt-    ' 
ley  Training  School.  '     i 


The  Essentials  of  Argumentation.  By 
Ellas  J.  MarEvan.  M.A.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  $1.12.)  This  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the;  authors  ex])erience  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  coll(>ges,  where  everything 
had  to  be  presented  in  Ihe  briefest  untech- 
iiical  form  and  with  the  eye  constantly 
directed  to  th"  main  i)()int.  The  result  is  a 
treatise  of  much  practical  value  as  a  training 
ii?^directness,  simplicity,  the  effective  organi- 
zation and  arrangement  of  evidencie  and 
propositions,  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
speech  convincing. 
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The  Ai!T  ok  Tfoacitinc,  hj/  David  Halmon, 
Principal  of  the  Swfuifica  Training  School 
(Longnmiis,  (Jiecii  &  Co.  $1.25),  comes  from 
a  teacher  wlio  Hioron.iilily  midci'stands  him- 
self and  the  techiiic  of  teachhig.  To  many 
tenchci'S  his  book  Mill  ()e  iis  ,i;oo(l  as  a  year 
of  work,  and  it  would  have  lo  hv.  a  teachei- 
of  very  uncoininon  experience  who  could 
liiid  nodiing  in  it  for  liini. 

MUSIC    AND    DRAWING. 

(iiun  &  Company's  KincATioxAL  Music 
CodRSK  is  now  coinplete,  editcMl  with  care 
and  intelligence  by  as  good  a  corps  of  mu- 
sical teachers  as  have  been  assembled  on 
such  work,  the  former  Supervisor  of  Music 
in  Boston,  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  assisted 
by  James  M.  Mcliaughlin,  C.c'orge  A.  Veazie 
and  W.  W.  Gilchrist.  It  meets  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  a  school  music 
course  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and 
furnishes  the  teacher  Avith  the  support  of  a 
trustworthy  course  and  a  manual  of  songs 
as  well  as  of  exercises  in  all  grades. 

The  Mason  School  Music  Couksk,  hi/ 
Liilhcr  MliHiii(i,  assisted  hy  Fred.  }/.  liiil- 
loficld  and  Oslmuriic  McCoiiatlnj  (Giiui  iV: 
C.)..  30  cents),  is  designed  for  a  somewhat 
limited  use  in  the  less  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts, wliere  a  musical  supervisor  cannot  be 
eniploy(>d,  and  where  the  regular  teachers 
liavc  to  be  depended  on  for  such  musical 
teaching'  as  can  be  introduced. 

The  American  Book  Company  have  also 
brought  out  a  Natural  Music  Series  for 
school  use. 

Book  Two  lies  bofoi-(>  us.  A  Short  Course 
IN  Music,  cdiicd  h\)  Frederic  U.  Ripley,  Prin- 
<il>al  of  the  Longfellow  School.  Boston,  and 
Thomas  Tapper,  of  the  American  College  of 
Musicians,  lioslon.  (7,'")  cents.)  This  Short 
Course  is  for  use  in  graded  or  ungraded 
schools,  where  a  full  course  is  impracticable, 
arranged  for  changed  or  unchanged  voices, 
and  available  for  bass  singers.  Voice  train- 
ing is  providtMl  for.  The  arrangement  is  very 
simple,  in  a  natural  order  which  reduces  the 
pupil's  ditticulty  to  tin-  lowest  terms. 

Kor  teachers  and  students  of  drawing  W(> 

have  Udthiug  more    ricli    in    interest    than 

Composition,   a   series  of  exercises  selected 

from  a   new   system  of  Art  Education.    lip 

irthnr  ]V.   I)(iu\    Curator    of    the    .Tapanose 


Taintings  and  Prints,  Boston  Museum  of 
l'"ine  Arts,  Instructor  in  Composition  at 
Pratt  Institute,  and  at  Art  Students'  League 
(>r  New  York.  (.1.  M.  Bowler,  Boston.  $1.50.) 
We  cannot  discuss  here  the  method  proposed 
in  this  i-emarkable  volume,  either  from  the 
educational  or  the  art  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
new  thing  in  our  world  and  revolutionary  as 
to  the  methods  of  teaching  drawing.  The 
••uithor  presents  his  method  fairly,  in  a  most 
iusti'uctive  manner,  with  copious  intelligent 
and  effective  illustrations.  Nothing  can  be 
moi'e  inspiring  to  student  or  teacher  than  a 
careful  study  of  Composition. 

Vov  nearly  perfect  collection  of  songs  and 
ballads  for  school  or  home  we  name  the 
three  volumes  of  The  Land  of  Song.  ?>// 
Katharine  II.  Hhute.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.), 
graded  in  three  books.  The  selections  have 
tlie  charm  of  dancing  rhythm,  variety,  sini- 
l)licity  and  vivid  ronuuice.  They  represent 
tlie  best  of  all  the  song-writers  down  to 
Kipling's  "  Recessional,"'  and  in  every  key. 
grave  and  gay;  love,  war  and  romance;  and 
the  grand  hymns.  Watts  has  several  ex- 
amples, but  we  regret  to  say  the  greatest 
of  all  children's  hynuis  in  jiraise  of  God  in 
nature  is  omitted,  "1  Sing  the  Almighty 
Power  of   God." 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

rndoubtedly  tlie  most  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  this  department  in  the  last 
twelvenionlh  is  A  Latin  Grammar  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  George  M.  Lane. 
(Harper  &  Bros.).  As  the  fruit  of  a  life-long 
and  devoted  study  of  the  classics  by  a  charm- 
ing man  and  most  accomplished  teacher,  it 
d(>serves  from  the  reviewer  a  much  more  rev- 
erent treatment  than  can  be  accorded  in  the 
few  sentences  assigned  to  it  in  lliis  place. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  book, 
and  one  which  has  already  often  been  re- 
marked, is  the  strikingly  apt  and  even  ex- 
quisite translation  of  the  rich  collection  of 
exainples.  a  feature  whicli  will  make  an  ex- 
amination of  it  jirolitable  and  interesting  to 
a  much  wider  circle  than  the  professional 
students  of  Latin.  This  literary  (luality  it 
shares  with  its  most  noteworthy  i)redeces- 
sor.  the  Latin  Grammar  of  Professor  Gil- 
dersleeve,  and— it  must  be  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted—it is  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  that 
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admirable  manual  in  being  generally  con- 
sidered nof  altogether  suitable  for  use  in 
the  ordinary  Avork  of  the  schoolroom. 
p]ven  the  abridgement  of  the  Gildersleeve 
Ciranimar,  Latin  Grammar,  School  Edition, 
by  B.  L.  Gildersleeve  and  Gonzalez  Lodge  (Uni- 
versity Publishing  Company.  80  cents), 
prepared  by  so  competent  a  hand  as 
that  of  Dr.  Lodge,  will  probably  still 
prove  caviare  to  the  general.  No  grammar- 
ian has  deserved  so  much  from  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  as  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Philnlngii.  But  his 
statements  of  principles  have  at  times  a 
peculiar  quality  which  puts  them  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  ingenuous  youth.  Pro- 
fessor Lane  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  often  leaves  a  subject 
without  formulating  any  principle.  It  is 
true  that  grammatical  categories  may  easily 
become  nuisances;  but  unless  one  is  willing 
to  try  to  philosophize,  why  collect  phe- 
nomena at  all  ?  In  spite  of  these  limita- 
tions, however,  both  books  are  destined  to 
have  a  great  influence  upon  American  schol- 
arship. They  will  be  found  on  the  work- 
table  of  every  careful  and  ambitious 
teacher,  even  though  their  names  will  not 
become  by-words  in  the  mouths  of  reluc- 
tant schoolboys— a  form  of  immortality 
which  both  authors  would  probably  be  not 
\m willing  to  escape. 

The  edition  of  The  Alcestis  of  Euripides, 
edited  hy  Herman  Wadsworth  Haijley  (Ginn  & 
Co.),  may  be  mentioned  next,  since  it 
is  announced  as  the  "  first  mainly  crit- 
ical edition  of  a  Greek  play  that  has 
been  published  by  an  American  schol- 
ar." As  there  is  already  an  excellent 
edition  of  this  particular  tragedy  by  Prof. 
M.  Ij.  Earle,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
other  was  not  chosen  as  the  subject  of  this 
iiiagnum  opus.  But  surelj'  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  any  successor  will  be  found  for 
Professor  Hayley.  Plis  Apparatus  Criticus, 
Select  Conjectures,  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Xotes,  Metrical  Appendix,  not  to  speak  of 
an  Introduction  of  eighty  pages,  are  as  com- 
l)lete  as  exhaustive  scholarship  and  un- 
wearied diligence  can  make  them.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  IVIyth  of  Alcestis  in  An- 
cient Art,  which  Dr.  Paton  has  contributed 
to  the  volume,   is   worthy  of  special   men- 


tion, since  it  elaborates  a  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject which  few  American  scholars  can,  or 
will,  treat  adequately.  The  volume  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  the  editor,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  widely  used.  Quite 
apart  from  its  critical  treatment  of  the  text, 
it  will  serve  as  an  admirable  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Greek  tragedy.  Where  so 
much  sound  philological  science  is  ex- 
pended in  the  preparation  of  a  single  col- 
lege text-book,  it  is  a  captious  critic,  no 
doubt,  who  inquires  for  that  spirit  of  crea- 
five  interpretation  which  alone  can  make 
the  dry  bones  of  philology  live,  i^'or  this 
we  must,  perhaps,  trust  the  conductor  of 
the  Pro-Seminar,  to  which  Professor  Hay- 
ley  refers  seemingly  as  a  well-known  Amer- 
ican  institution. 

In  presenting  The  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles, translated  by  George  Herbert  Palmer 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &.  Co.  75  cents),  in  an 
English  dress  Professor  Palmer  in  effect  con- 
fesses his  distrust  in  the  power  of  all  such 
institutions  to  convey  to  this  generation 
the  effect  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  He  wishes 
to  help  the  "  moderns  "  see  the  vision  which 
he  has  seen,  without  putting  them  to  the 
trouble  of  knowing  any  Greek  whatever. 
Giving  up  all  attempts  to  reproduce  the  sub- 
tleties of  Sophocles's  meter  or  manner,  he 
endeavors  to  set  forth,  in  rhythmical  prose, 
only  the  firm  outline  of  the  poet's  concep- 
tion. Thanks  to  his  own  good  taste  and 
the  frankness  with  which  he  has  used  the 
work  of  his  predecessors,  Professor  Palmer 
has  pi'oduced  a  version  which  has  high  mer- 
its. It  is  clear,  dignified  and  at  times  even 
felicitous.  In  spite  of,  Matthew  Arnold's 
dictum,  the  only  proper  critic  of  such  a  pro- 
duction is  the  reader  who  does  not  know 
the  original.  No  one  who  reads  Sophocles 
can  accept  the  translator's  silhouette  as  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  stately  forms 
of  the  most  Hellenic  of  Greek  tragedies. 
Yet  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those 
who  are  guiltless  of  Greek,  who  do  not  in- 
terpret the  English  sentences  by  their  own 
knowledge  of  Athenian  life  and  thought, 
will  gain  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the 
heroic  princess  from  this  translation  than 
if  they  read  her  story  in  some  much  more 
prosaic  version. 
In   the   ordinary    college    curriculum    the 
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loud  to  the  Greek  theater  loads  past  the 
law  court:  before  one  may  enjoy  a  tragedy 
he  must  train  his  ear  by  the  speech  of  the 
orator.  Lysias  is  the  author  most  widely 
read  first  in  Freshmen  classes,  and  for  this 
reason  perhaps  it  was  worth  while  for  I'ro- 
fessor  Wait  to  make  a  new  edition  of  the 
well-tried  and  familiar  speeches  of  that 
most  charuiins  of  stylists.  Lysias:  Ten  Se- 
lected Orations.  Edited  by  Wiliium  II.  Wait. 
(American  Book  Company.  $1.25.)  Of  the  ten 
orations  which  are  here  treated  all  but  one 
have  been  edited  several  times  in  English 
and  German,  and  the  best  of  them  are  in- 
cluded in  at  least  two  recent  and  scholarlj' 
American  editions.  Granting,  however,  that 
the  work  was  to  be  done  over,  Professor 
Wait's  handicraft  will  not  suffer  too  se- 
riously by  comparison  with  that  of  his  com- 
petitors. The  book  is  compact  and  con- 
veniently arranged;  for  tlie  most  part  the 
introductions,  notes  and  appendices  are 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  There  are  several  bib- 
liographies which  furnish  a  means  of  in- 
vestigation to  any  student  who  is  stimu- 
lated or  compelled  to  look  for  further  in- 
formation. Even  relatively  small  topics  are 
occasionally  thus  supplied  with  useful  ref- 
erences. But  it  is  not  altogether  clear  why 
such  works  as  Harper's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  Becker's  Ciiaricles  and  Meis- 
terhaus'  Grammatik  der  Attisciien  In- 
scHRiFTEN  sliould  be  listed  among  works 
that  are  "  helpful  in  the  study  of  Lysias." 
Why  not  Goodwin's  Grammar  and  the 
(iu.KCA  Majora  also  ?  And  must  one  be- 
lieve that  Freshmen  need  phrases  like  oti 
ftaAiara  printed  in  a  list  of  idioms,  with  the 
advice  that  it  be  committed  to  memory  ? 
Such  matters,  however,  will  not  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  book,  and  the 
occasional  ineptitudes  of  over-editing  may 
easily  be  pardoned  to  one  who  is  in  close 
and  constant  contact  with  the  work  of  the 
undergraduate  recitation  room. 

A  somewhat  similar  impression  of  ped- 
agogical handicraft  is  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  edition  of  the  Ten 
Orations  of  Cicero,  with  selections 
from  the  Letters.  Edited  hu  IF.  R.  Ear- 
ner (iiid  F.  A.  dull II I).  (American  Book 
Company.)    The    Inductive    Studies,    which 


first  gave  prominence  to  this  series, 
is  here  confined  to  a  few  pages  in 
the  introduction.  As  no  new  metli- 
ods  of  study  were -to  be  introduced,  it  was 
sufficient,  after  giving  two  or  three  illus- 
trations, to  print  a  list  of  topics  for  similar 
investigation.  In  view  of  the  pressure  for 
time,  to  which  high  schools  and  academies 
are  subject  from  the  necessity  of  compet- 
ing college  requirements,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  many  classes  will  be  able 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  such  by-play. 
It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  same 
pressure  will  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  se- 
lections from  Cicero's  letters,  w'hich,  fol- 
lowing a  not  very  recent  example,  the  edi- 
tors have  appended  to  the  orations.  The 
vocabulary  has  the  meritorious  custom  of 
explaining  all  compound  verbs  under  the 
caption  of  the  simple  verbs  from  which  they 
are  derived.  The  note,  introductions  and 
other  helps  follow  in  the  main  the  well- 
known  lines  of  editions  intended  for  the  use 
of  secondary  schools.  As  no  less  than  six 
grammars  are  cited  at  every  grammatical 
reference,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  adopt  the 
book  in  any  curriculum  irrespective  of  its 
other  merits. 

READING,     SPELLING,     GRAMMAR, 
RHETORIC. 

Among  Elementary  Readers,  Child  Life. 
hy  Etta  Aiistin  Blaisdell,  Supervisor  of  School- 
Brockton,  Mass.,  and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdeii. 
is  an  attractive  first  reader,  made  up  of  mat 
tor   th:it   concerns   child    life,    presented    m 
every  variety  of  attraction  to  interest  chil- 
dren.   New  words  are  introduced  gradually 
Script  and  print  are  both  employed.    Pho 
netic  drill  is  provided  for.    Work  by  litth' 
scholars  in  their  seats  is  given.    (Macmillan 
<!l  Co.    25  cents.) 

The  American  Book  Company  offer  an 
other  elementary  manual  in  the  same  class, 
which  has  great  attractions.  Our  Little 
Book,  for  liiTTLE  Folks,  Arranijed  by  W.  E. 
Crosby,  late  Superintendent  Schools,  Daven- 
port, Iowa.    (30  cents.) 

In  the  same  class  is  Glimpses  of  Nature 
FOR  Little  Folks.  By  Katherine  A.  Griel. 
State  Norniol  School,  California,  Pa.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co..  Boston.  30  cents.)  "Very  ele- 
mentary, some  of  its  sentences  seem  to  be  in 
the  pupil's  own  language. 
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15!i:i)  Worn. I).  .1  liinl  Hook  for  Children, 
by  ./.  H.  Stickmy,  ussi'^lcd  hi/  liulpli  Hoffmoiin 
falls  in  the  Hume  si'atlt".  It  is  composed  of 
simple  readings  in  tlie  life  history  of  birds, 
and  illnstrated  willi  j;()()d  drawings,  as  far  as 
they  go.    (Oinii  it  Co.    70  cents.) 

SIIH  in  llie  same  class,  but  ou  a  sliglitly 
higlier  plane,  is  (jicotiRAPnicAT.  Natukk 
Studies,  l-'or  J'riiiinii/  Work  in  Hoiiic  (leogni- 
Itliij.  lUj  l-'imik  Oircii  I'di/iir,  M.Sc.  (Ameri- 
can Book  Company.)  Tlie  point  of  this  man- 
ual is  to  train  primary  i)upils  to  ihe  accurate 
and  intelligent  observation  of  objects  wliich 
lie  in  the  range  of  their  every-day  life,  sucli 
as  clduds.  tlie  atinosi)liere,  rain,  tlie 
sea.><ons,  surface  of  the  eartli,  streams, 
ix'bliles.  in.itters  wiiicli  concern  tlio  life 
of  man,  such  as  liis  clotliing,  llou^;- 
ing,  occupation,  food-production,  and  so  ui» 
to  elementary  observations  in  social  life, 
home,  .school,  governminit,  etc. 

CARrE.\T£u"s  Geogkai'hicai.  Reader  ; 
XoRTii  America,  by  Frank  G.  Cai'penter 
(American  Boolv  Company,  GO  cents),  is  con- 
stnicted  ou  mucli  the  same  general  theory. 
but  witii  a  liiglier  grade  of  pupils  in  view, 
it  c(>ml)ines  a  lesson  in  reading  with  a  lesson 
in  i)liysical  geography.  It  is  made  on  the 
plan  of  a  personally  conducted  tour  through 
the  characteristic  parts  of  North  America, 
especially  the  United  States. 

Of  the  History  Reader  we  have  a  good 
example  for  Elementary  i^chnoW.  hy  L.  L.  Wil- 
son, I'll. I).  (Macmillan  tt  Company.  GO 
cents).  Its  special  point  is  that  it  is  ar- 
ranged by  montlis,  Ijeginning  with  Septerabei- 
and  following  the  school  year  through  June, 
with  a  series  of  i-eadings  selected  witli  the 
view  of  malcing  something  vnlualile  out  of 
the  holidays  l»y  connecting  tliem  witli  tlie 
liistoric  events  tliey  connnemorate. 

On  a  still  different  and  strictly  literary 
basis.  No.  206-2OT  in  "  Maynard's  English 
Classic  Series,"  offers  as  an  attractive  classic 
school  reader,  TfiK  Water  Babies,  A  Fairy 
Tale  for  a  [junil-lidby.  Hy  Charles  Kinysley. 
Edited  and  Ahridycd  for  School  Use  by  Edna 
H.'  Tnrpin.  f.Maynard.  Merrill  &  Co.  24 
cents.) 

I'oi-  litcratui'e  readings  and  studies  "  The 
.Vthenicum  Press  Series"  is  to  l)e  com- 
mended.      (fJinn     v^-     Co.)    "The     Riverside 


Series,"  with  its  admirably  edited  texts  of 
the  Englisli  Classics,  is  always  of  standard 
value.  (Houghton,  MitHin  cSc  Co.)  Tlie  same 
is  true  of  "  Standard  English  ('lassies " 
Kiiim  &  Co.).  Among  wliicli  we  name 
George  Eliot's  Silas  jNIarner.  Edited  by  R. 
Adelaide  Whitman,  B.A.  The  American  Booic 
Companj'  pultlisli  a  manual  which  is  worthy 
of  note  as  an  attempt  to  connect  English 
Literature  witli  English  History.  The 
Story  of  the  English.  Hy  II.  A.  Giierber. 
The  same  also  publisli  a  noteworthy 
graded  course  in  language  lessons,  consist- 
ing of  two  manuals  by  E.  Oram  Lyte,  Prin- 
cipal of  the.  First  I'ennsylvania  State  Nor--' 
iiial  School,  Millersville,  Pa.  Elementary 
Enolish  (1(;o  iH).  35  cents)  nnd  Elements  J 
OK  Grammar  and  CoMrosniox  c224  pp.  50  \ 
cents).  Tli(>  Macmilian  Comiiauy  have  ' 
bi-ought  out  during  the  year  a  revised  and  } 
enlarged  edition  of  A  Syllahus  of  English 
Grammar.  By  L.  C.  Foster,  twenty  years 
Principal  of  the  Elmira  Grammar  School 
and  Superintendent  at  Ithaca,  N  .  Y.  The 
revision  we  understand  to  be  by  H.  W. 
Foster,  who  succeeds  his  father  as  Superin- 
tendent at  Ithaca.  We  name  next  some 
boolcs  on  English  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
class,  and  whose  value  is  in  the  inverse 
i-atio  of  their  size.  Language  Lessons  in 
"  Park's  Language  Course."  By  J.  G.  Park, 
A.M.,  author  of  English  Grammar,  etc.,  and 
Instructor  in  the  Normal  University,  Ada, 
Oliio.  (.Vmericau  Book  Co.  35  cents.) 
••  Learn  by  Doing"  is  the  principle  on  which 
tlie  little  manual   is  constructed. 

For  an  (>])ocli  making  book  among  spell- 
ers commend  us  to  the  Two  I'arts  of  The 
Rational  Spelling  Book.  By  Dr.  ./.  .!/. 
h'ice,  editor  of  the  For  inn  and  author  of 
'•  The  Public  School  in  the  United  States." 
(American  Book  Co.  15  and  20  cents.)  This 
Speller  is  constructed  on  tlie  ideas  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Rice  in  his  attack  on  the  "  Spell- 
ing (irind  "  in  the  Forinn  in  April  and  June, 
1807.  They  are  based  on  a  definite  pcycho- 
'logical  jthiii  iiiid  order  of  progression,  as 
well  as  the  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
in  the  schools  and  the  actual  spelling  of 
more  than  33,000  pupils. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  SniooiA 
by  Professor  I'oherl  Hen- irk,  UniverHity  of  Clii- 
eayo.  and  Lindsay  Todd  Damon.   Tnstriii-lor  in 
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//((■  sdiiic.  is  llic  rcsnll  ol'  some  ilcliiiilc  c-ni- 
viclidiis  as  lu  the  methods  of  teaching  Eii.n- 
lish  couii)()siti(jii,  which  liave  hccii  iiicor- 
[)oratecl  in  the  boolc.  (1)  lu  tlie  earliest 
years  criticism  sliould  be  subordinated  to 
pnxUictioii  and  construction;  write,  compose, 
ih)  soiiietliiu.t;'  befoi'e  yon  l)eg"in  to  criticise. 
(2)  ('ollege  freshman  rhetoric  can  bo  given 
in  tlie  secondary  scliooi  without  much  in- 
crease of  time  or  matter.  (;>)  Tlie  ordinary 
text-hook  separates  rhetoric  too  much  from 
composition.  (4)  Repf'tilion  is  nol  a  bad 
thing  in  a  dull  book. 

Tliese  are  the  main  points.  They  give  a 
certain  no\elty  to  a  hand-book  which,  on 
the  wliole,  must  follow  the  beaten  patli. 
(Scott,   liiresman  iK:  ('().,  Chicago.    .fSLOd.) 

Al)VAN(Kl)      (IjIAMMAU      AND      COMPOSITION, 

III/  1:.  Oram  Lyle,  A.M.,  I'll. I).,  comes  from 
the  Principal  ot  the  State  Normal  School  at 
.Millersville,  Pa.  It  is  constructed  on  good 
pedagogical  principles,  and  the  merit,  or 
originality,  of  the  book  lies  in  the  good 
sense,  careful  scholarsliip  and  ne;it  ai-range- 
inent  distril)uled  througli  the  wlioi(>  text- 
hook.    (American    Book    Company.    .^1.00.) 

-Advanced  students  of  Englisli  wlio  are 
i-eady  (o  b(>gin  in  Anglo-Saxon  will  iind 
their  first  steps  facilitated  by  Ancslo-Saxon 
I'rosk  IvEAuiat  FOR  Beginnkks  in  Oldest 
IvNOLisii.  I'rrpaird  with  Gniiiniiur.  Notes  and 
Vin-iihutuiij.  Bij  I'rof.  W.  M.  lUislcrrritlr,  Ph.D. 
(/>//«.),  TumtcvhUt  Universilii.  and  I'rof.  .fames 
I.  Harrison,  LL.n.,  Litt.l).  in  the  I  nirvrsiti/ 
of  Virginia.  (A.  S.  I'.arnes  A:  Co.  pp.  ITi".. 
KInio.    .$l.mt 

(iioocKAnrv,  (noor.ocjv.  Bior.oCrY. 

Passing  into  tlie  general  cliiss  of  text-books 
of  Natural  History,  we  name  Physical 
<ii;o(iKAPuv,  hij  William  Morris  Davis,  Pro- 
jrssor  of  Phijsicai  (iropraphi/  in  Harvard.  «.>*- 
sisted  hij  William  ilrnrii  Sni/dcr,  Master  in 
Sviencc.  Worccsler  Acadmni  (Ginn  &  Co.. 
$l.r.()),  as  a  mann;il  of  the  highest  class,  su-^ 
i'ci-hly  illustrated,  witii  2(i1  illustrative  dia- 
grams. .\  complete  manual  in  Physical 
Ceography.  or  Physiograi)hy,  as  it  is  now 
•  oniini,-  to  be  called,  for  advanced  grammar 
schools  or  high  school  classes,  or  even  col- 
leges. Tcchnicjil  terms  are  used  very  spar- 
ingly, never  so  f.-ir  as  we  have  noticed  except 


when  Ihcir  omission  would  increa.se  the  stu- 
dent's dilliculties.  The  oix'uing  pai-agi'aphs 
of  each  chapter  are  intended  for  reading 
rather  than  texts  for  recitation.  The  work  is 
.•irranged  to  provide  for  observations  in  the 
held.  The  earth's  physical  features  are  pre- 
sented in  tlieir  relation  to  man  witii  a  view 
of  (leveloi)ing  the  hai)it  of  looking  at  them  as 
priini'  factors  in  the  develoi)ment  of  nuiu 
and  of  lifting  the  manual  al)ove  the  stage  of 
mere  barriui  description  to  the  higher  stage 
wliich  i)resents  phenomena  and  factors  in 
connection  with  causes  and  consequences.  A 
striking  manual,  executed  in  the  best  educa- 
tional manner. 

In  the  sam(>  grade  we  name  the  new 
revised  edition  of  A  Compkxd  of  (Jkoloov. 
Hi/  .lose/ill  IjC  (.'ante.  Professor  in  llie  I  nirersili/ 
of  California.  (American  Book  Company. 
.^I.'J!*.)  An  elementary  text-book  on  the  .same 
general  i)lan  with  the  tirst  edition  in  1884. 
hut  nuidificd  and  cxiiandcd  to  liring  it  up  to 
th(>  present  conditions  of  scientitic  knowl- 
edge. 

Three  snperji  educational  works  for  ad- 
vanced students  are  Rivers  of  Noktii  Amer- 
ica. A  Readiiii/  Lesson  for  Students  of  Geogra- 
pill/  and  Geoloi/U-  Hii  Israel  V.  K asset! ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geoloi/!/  in  tlie  I  nirersitij  of  Miehi- 
(jaii.  (G.  1'.  Putnam's  Sons.  %-l.\i).)  With 
this  should  b(>  read  Earth  ScrLinriiF:  ok. 
The  Orictx  of  Land  Forms,  hi/  .fame-i 
Geikic,  LL.t)..  IhCL..  F.G.S.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  !52.r)0.)  Piolh  in  the  "Science  Series;" 
both  splendidly  illustrated;  both  examples  of. 
the  close  approach  of  science  to  romance. 
The  third  in  tliis  groui)  is  N'olcanoes;  TiiEiit 

STKICTIRE  and  SUiMFICAXCK.      lil/  T.  G.  Biill- 

neij,  LL.I).,  I'.R.ti..  Prof(s.>^or  Uiiirersitj/  Col- 
lef/c,  London.  (The  same  "Science  Series" 
.^2.00.)  TiiK  Play  of  Animals.  Pi/  Kart 
Groos,  Professor  in  (he  Univcrsitu  of  Basel. 
Translated  with  the  author's  co-operation,  by 
Elizabeth  P.  Baldwin,  with  I'reface  and  Ap- 
liendix  by  .1.  Martin  Baldwin.  Professor  in 
Princeton  University.  iD.  Appleton  i»^:  Co. 
•SI. 25.)  A  capital  work  of  absorbing  interest. 
\mong  nnnor  manuals  of  Botany,  Seed 
Travelers,  l<!tiidies  of  the  .Methods  of  Dis- 
persal of  Various  Gomnioii  Seeds,  bif  Clarence 
Moores  Weed  (Ginn  &  Co..  nO  cents),  is  a 
iK^autiful  elementary  study,  done  with  intel- 
ligence and  deft  workmanship. 
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A  IjAbohatory  Manual  in  Practical 
Botany.  Bij  Charles  H.  Clark,  A.M.,  D.Sc, 
Prlnciinil  of  Windsor  Hall  School,  }Vobi(rii, 
Mass.  (Americau  Book  Company.  1)6  cents.) 
An  eleuunitary  laboratory  manual  on  the 
methods  for  secondary  schools,  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  but  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  elementary  students  of  .plant  life 
in  the  field,  and  provided  with  explanatory 
and  illustrative  diagrams. 

Man,  Tast  and  Teesent.  By  A.  11.  Kcane, 
F.R.G.S.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  $3.00.) 
This  manual  is  the  efflorescence  of  the 
"Cambridge  GJeographical  Series;"  com- 
pact, crowded  with  details  and  yet  delight- 
fully n^adable,  a  scientific  book  in  literary 
English,  attractive  enough  to  make  it  a 
classic.  It  is,  of  course,  largely  occupied 
with  that  "  hazy  period  vaguely  called  pre- 
historic." In  the  firm  footing  which  the  au- 
thor finds  for  his  methods  modern  research 
seems  to  have  reconstructed  the  ethnical  his- 
tory of  the  Mediterranean  peoples,  who  still 
form  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  around  that 
sea,  and  of  the  British  Isles.  Close  attention 
is  given  to  coincidences  in  mythologies,  folk- 
lore, and  all  forms  of  popular  superstition, 
as  supporting  the  author's  belief  that  these 
manifestations  have  their  root  in  primitive 
economic  conditions,  and  are  proofs  of  the 
common  psychic  nature  of  man  acted  on  by 
like  causes.  The  general  arrangement  deals 
first  with  the  cradle,  origin  and  migrations 
of  the  pleistocene  predecessor  of  the  human 
population  of  the  globe.  Then  follow  chap- 
ters which  treat  seriatim  of  the  primary 
groups  and  sub-families  of  the  human, 
groups. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  ASTRONOMY. 

Primary  Arithmetic.  Bj/  A.  R.  Horn- 
hrook,  A.M.  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic. 
Fifth  Book.  '  Bji  S.  W.  Bainl.  (American 
Book  Co.)  Differences  in  arithmetic  have 
come  to  be  solely  in  the  manner  of  presenta- 
tion and  choice  of  illustrations.  Mr.  Horn- 
brook's  Primary  text  has  some  admi- 
rable features,  appealing  to  the  eye  in  learn- 
ing the  associations  of  number.  The  "  num- 
ber tables  "  .seem  of  special  value  as  a  begin- 
ning for  computation.  Principal  Baird's 
Fifth  Book,  while  having  excellent  points, 
repeats  discussions  by  introducing  some  top- 


ics earlier  than  usual.  It  would  seem  better 
to  follow  the  discussiun  of  "  Percentage  "  at 
once  by  its  applications,  in  some  of  which 
specific  names  are  given  to  the  quantities, 
and  in  this  the  element  of  time  enters.  In 
the  subject  of  mensuration  some  grave  er- 
rors occur.  In  section  724,  page  319,  the 
modifier  "  regular  "  should  precede  "  pyra- 
mid," and  the  modifier  "right"  the  word 
cone.  Only  the  regular  pyramid  and  the 
right  cone  have  "  slant  hight." 

New  School  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  Wcnt- 
icorth.  (Giuu  &  Co.)  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  any  more  elementary  algebras 
should  be  published.  Advantages  in  expres- 
sion, arrangement  and  illilstration  are  over- 
balanced by  efforts  to  justify  the  new  ven- 
ture. There  is  no  gain  in  confining  the 
earlier  treatment  to  positive  quantities,  as  in 
this  text.  The  elementary  distinction  be- 
tween positive  and  negative  is  very  simple 
and  can  be  readily  illustrated  at  the  first. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  elementary  parts 
of  the  book  are  good;  but  the  treatment  of 
formulas  is  meager  throughout,  and  the  last 
four  chapters  of  the  work  are  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  Unless  more  clearly  treated 
they  should  be  omitted  altogether. 

Observational  Geometry.  By  William 
T.  Campbell,  A.M.  (Harper  &  Bros.)  Ele- 
ments OF  Constructive  Geometry.  By  Wil- 
liam NoetUng,  A.M.,  C.E.  (Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.)  Plane  Geometry.  Revised  Edition.  By 
G.  A.  Wcnticorth.  (Ginn  &  Co.)  Essentials 
OF  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Web- 
ster Wells,  A.M.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  Fa- 
mous Problems  of  Elementary  Geometry. 
By  Beman  and  Smith.  (Ginn  &  Co.)  The  Ob- 
servational Geometry,  introducing  drawing 
and  framing,  forms  an  excellent  introduction 
to  demonstrative  geometry.  Unless,  how- 
ever, the  pupil's  time  is  unlimited  the  text 
is  far  too  extensive,  and  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  pictures  are  an  aid  or  a  hindrance. 
Professor  Noetling's  rendition  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Stoecker  is  admirable.  It  places  in 
available  form,  concisely  and  clearly,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  essentials  of  geometry; 
those  definitions  and  relations  which  every 
one  should  have  in  mind.  In  dealing  with 
plane  solids  it  would  be  better  to  use  the 
terms    "  faces  "    and    "  edges  "    rather  than 
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••  sides."  Geometrically  a  cide  is  tlie  boun- 
dary of  a  surface.  Such  distinctions  made 
at  the  first  will  easily  preserve  proper  preci- 
sion throughout.  It  would  be  well  if  in 
every  country  school  so  much  geometry  were 
taught  as  is  given  in  Professor  Noetliug's 
sixty  pages.  Professor  Wentworth's  revision 
changes  the  previous  text  but  slightly.  Some 
points  are  made  clearer  for  those  who  from 
the  many  presentations  01  the  subject  choose 
to  use  Wentworth.  Professor  Wells's  latest 
work  at  once  calls  forth  a  protest  ag'ainst  his 
use  of  the  word  "  Essentials."  To  whatever 
end  "  essential  "  may  lead  this  text  should 
not  carry  the  tide.  It  is  specially  noticeable 
that  the  text  fails  to  give  the  definition  of 
spherical  triangle,  on  which  the  truth  of  sev- 
'.'val  of  his  subseciuent  propositions  depends. 
This  little  work  on  Problems  is  an  author- 
ized translation  of  Profpssor  Klein's  discus- 
sion of  the  treatment  in  modern  analysis  of 
the  famous  problems  of  Greek  geometry;  the 
duplication  of  the  cube;  the  trisection  of  an 
angle,  and  the  quadratu"e  of  the  circle.  It 
brings  together  in  available  form,  clearly  ex- 
pressed, widely  scattered  discussions.  It 
should  be  of  special  value  to  those  teaching 
elo.nentary  mathematics. 
Differential    and    Integral    Calculus. 

]il/  J.  M.  Taylor,  LL.D.  ((Jinn  &  Co.)  This 
is  a  revision  of  a  text  issued  in  1884.  The 
earlier  form  admirably  answered  the  purpose 
of  those  in  general  college  classes  who 
wished  some  knowledge  of  the  methods  ot 
the  calculus,  with  no  intent  toward  ad- 
vanced mathematical  study.  The  revision 
lias  largely  destroyed  the  value  of  the  book 
for  a  brief  course;  its  expansions  and  addi- 
tions do  not  commend  it  to  those  wishing  a 
full  basis  for  further  investigation. 

Infinitesimal  Analysis.  By  WiUiain  B. 
Smith.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $;?.2.5.)  This  work  is  a  text-book  on 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  It  con- 
tains much  good  mathematics  culled  from 
various  sources  for  which  general  acknowl- 
edgment is  made  in  the  preface.  The  presen- 
tation is  most  objectionable.  In  the  preface 
one  finds  mention  of  "  Weierstrassian  rigor  " 
and  "Masters  of  E-raethods."  These  might 
servo  as  bases  for  questions  in  "  Civil  Ser- 
vice "  examinations;  they  are  not  well  in 
prefacing  a  text-book.    This  work  is  not  so 


lieavily  disfigured  by  contractions  as  the  au- 
thor's "  Co-ordinate  Geometry,"  but  there  are 
more  contractions  than  should  be.  The  defi- 
nitions are  generally  exceedingly  cumbrous, 
an<l  the  symbolism  is  very  puzzling.  In 
section  20,  page  11,  after  stating  live  forms 
to  indicate  the  derivative  of  a  function,  the 
text  proceeds:  "We  shall  use  all  these  as 
(luite  equivalent,  but  not  quite  indifferently." 
The  confusion  of  symbols  is  more  objection- 
able than  any  misunderstanding  of  the  com- 
mon form  "  V-."  There  are  many  cases  of 
dx 

exceedingly  bad  p]iiglish.  The  results  of  the 
algebraic  decomposition  of  rational  fractions 
are  called  "part-fractions."  This  is  not  Eng- 
lish; "  part "  is  a  verb  or  a  noun,  and  its  ad- 
jective is  "  partial."  Similar  cases  abound. 
On  page  12()  the  text  has:  "We  derive  both 
numerator  and  denominator,"  which  is  not 
what  is  done  at  all.  "  To  derive  "  does  not 
mean  "  to  obtain  a  derivative,"  but  to  obtain 
tlie  thing  itself.  The  book  is  so  crowded 
with  affected  and  awkward  crudities  of  ex- 
I)ression  as  to  render  it  valueless  as  a  text, 
while  there  are  so  many  discussions  of  the 
same  subject  clearly  and  elegantly  ex- 
pressed. Distortion  of  the  English  language 
is  not  necessary  to  make  good  mathematics 
A  Text-Book  of  General  Physics.  By 
Charles  8.  Hastings,  Ph.D.,  and  Frederick  E. 
Beach.  Ph.D.  Pp.  viii,  768.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1899.)  The  rapid  progress  of  Physics 
during  recent  years,  and  the  very  nu- 
merous applications  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  useful  pursuits  of  life,  have  created 
an  increased  demand  for  new  and  better 
text-books.  The  volume  before  us  suggests 
many  questions  regarding  the  presentment 
of  physical  theory:  the  field  is  so  broad,  the 
limits  of  a  text-book  so  narrow,  and  views 
differ  so  widely  respecting  the  relative  im- 
portance of  different  parts  of  the  subject. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  book  is  at- 
tractive, and  a  careful  examination  shows 
that  the  arrangement  and  classification  a»e 
good,  the  selection  of  topics  and  principles 
is  excellent,  the  explanations  and  statements 
are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  illustrations 
are  to  the  point.  Slight  alterations  in  some 
portions  might  be  suggested.  The  definition 
of  a  perfectly  elastic  body  is  not  quite  com- 
plete.   The  strain  may  completely  disappear 
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whou  tlic  stress  is  removed,  but  if  the  straiu, 
corresponding  to  a  given  stress,  be  not  tlie 
same  during  the  removal  as  during  the  impo- 
sition of  the  stress,  tlie  body  is  not  perfectly 
elastic,  there  is  in  such  a  body  what  might 
be  termed  "  mechanical  hysteresis."  It  seems 
unwise  to  try  to  avoid,  entirely,  the  notation 
of  the  calculus,  the  natxiral  language  of  phys- 
ics, especially  wlien  Newton's  method  of 
liuxions  has  to  be  introduced  to  take  its 
l)lace.  Under  Doppler's  principle  only  two 
formulas  are  given  for  the  pitch  of  a  note- 
viz.:  those  for  the  cases  where  tlie  obser\'er 
moves  tow:ird,  or  away  from  the  sounding 
body.  Immediately  following  them  is  the 
statement,  "  The  alteration  in  pitch  of  a  bell 
or  Avhistle,  due  to  relative  motion,  may  often 
1)0  observed  on  a  passing  locomotive."  TJn- 
fortunatel.v  the  formulas  given  do  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  passing  locomotive.  The 
pitch  heard  when  a  sounding  body  moves 
away  fi-om  the  hearer  with  a  given  velocity 
is  not  tlie  same  as  tliat  heard  when  the 
liearer  moves  away'from  the  sounding  body 
with  the  given  velocit.y.  Two  additional  for- 
mulas should  have  been  given  to  cover  the 
cases  in  wliicli  the  sounding  body,  instead  of 
The  observer,  is  In  motion.  The  chapter  on 
musical  instruments  seems  rather  out  of 
place;  too  much  space  is  devoted  to  cuts  and 
mere  description  of  the  violin,  flute,  oboe, 
bassoon,  clarinet,  saxophone,  trumpet. 
I'rench  horn,  cornet,  trombone  and  saxhorn. 
Tlie  order  of  these  Illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions is  almost  identical  Avith  that  of  Stone 
in  his  little  work  on  Sound.  The  authors  as- 
sume that  the  study  of  this  text  will  be  ac- 
(  ompanled  l)y  a  course  of  lectures  in  which 
the  experimental  demonstrations  are  shown, 
also  by  a  course  of  laboratory  work.  A  large 
nujiiber  of  carefully  selected  examples  are 
given,  and  the  book  has  a  good  index.  It 
s-lioAvs  no  shirking  or  glossing  over  of  difti- 
Culties,  and  is  an  admirable  text  for  the  more 
advanced  institutions  of  learning. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physics.  Hi'  Wcntworlh 
and  Hill.  (Ginn  &  Co.)  Wlille  niiiny  parts 
of  elementary  physics  have  remained  ini- 
changed  for  years,  new  relations  liave  been 
discovered,  old  statements  hav(>  been  re- 
modeled aiid  along  some  lines  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made.    Physical  laws  and 


the  results  of  physical  research  are  so  di- 
rectly practical  that  the  subject  is  of  great 
value  in  our  schools.  This  text,  prepared 
))y  successful  teachers,  is  well  arranged, 
clearly  expressed  and  properly  abreast  of 
the  science. 

A  Laboratokv  Manual  in  Astronomy. 
Bu  Mary  E.  Bi/nl,  A.li.  Pp.  x,  273.  (Bos- 
ton: Ginn  »&  Co.  1800.)  Instruction  in  As- 
tronomy too  often  consists  of  a  course  of 
text-boolv  study  only,  a  mere  memorizing  of 
words  and  facts,  Avlth  perhaps  a  little  desul- 
tory star-gazing.  This  method  of  teaching 
is  Of  little  value  In  the  real  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  object  of  the  manual  under  no- 
tice is  to  bring  tlie  student  face  to  face  with 
astronomical  phenomena,  to  lead  him  to  ob- 
serve accurately,  and  to  measure  for  him- 
self celestial  movements  Avith  simple  aj)- 
pliances.  The  opening  chapters  deal  AAith  the 
subject  of  errors,  the  establishment  of  ref- 
erence lines,  the  use  of  almanacs  and  globes, 
and  the  making  of  simple  apparatus,  then 
folloAV  numerous  questions  and  exercises, 
all  of  Avhich  are  to  be  answered  directly  from 
obserA'ation.  or  from  data  obtained  by  ob- 
servation. The  manual  is  Intended  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  some  standard  text- 
book on  general  astronomy,  and  is  a  work 
Avhk'h  deserves  to  tind  favor  Avitli  nil  tciicli- 
ers  and  students  of  astronomy. 

TllK     p]LEMENTS     OF     ASTKONOMY.     Bjl    J'nif. 

Clinrlcs  A.  YoKii'j.  Revised  edition  Avitli 
I'ranograiiliy  and  Star-maps.  Pp.  x.  51-1. 
(Boston:  Ginn  <.Vc  Co.  1808.)  A  glance 
through  this  book,  Avith  an  occasional  ref- 
erence to  the  older  volume,  shoAVS  numer- 
ous changes,  corrections  and  additions, 
Avliich  have  been  made,  hoAvever.  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  change  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Avork;  tlie  old  and  noAV  editions 
may  be  used  together.  The  admirable  se- 
lection and  arrangement  of  topics,  the  clenr- 
ness  of  exposition  and  excellent  illustra- 
tions make  it  one  of  the  best  of  the  stand- 
ard text-books  on  Astronomy. 

*^  HISTORY. 

In  llie  w.iy  of  special  manual's  of  history 
we  name  A  llrsiouv  of  tiik  American  Na- 
tion.    By  Aii'lmv   C   McLmighlin,   Professor 
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t)f  Awerican  tlistnry  in  the  VnivcrHity  of  Mich- 
iyan.  (l>.  Appletou  &  Co.  )f;i.40.)  This  is 
the  tuost  recent  iniinhcr  in  tlic  "  Twentieth 
Century  Series,"  and  will  serve  tlie  i)iu"poses 
of  the  general  reader  as  well  as  of  hifjh  and 
grammar  school  classes  and  teacher.  It  is 
prepared  with  a  full  equipment  of  maps,  full 
size  and  sectional,  and  of  well  selected  in- 
structive illustrations.  The  work  is  well 
done,  developed  in  a  natural  order,  with  a 
good  sense  of  historic  perspective  and  the 
relative  value  and  connection  of  events,  and 
with  marked  success  in  noting  the  epochs 
and  phases  of  national  progress.  It  con- 
tains well  sifted  lists  of  books  for  reading 
and  is  written  down  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

A  school  textbook  of  high  order  is  A  His- 
tory OF  THE  United  States  fob  Schools. 
By  Wilhiir  F.  Oordy,  Principal  North  School, 
Hartford.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00.) 
The  special  feature  of  this  school  manual 
is  the  particular  attention  given  to  what  the 
author  calls  "  The  New  Union,"  with  the 
constitutional,  political,  economic,  social  and 
industrial  development  of  the  period  since 
the  war.  The  book  is  published  on  Richard 
Henry  Green's  principle  of  pictorial  illustra- 
tion. We  hope  there  AA'as  no  aniwiis  in  the 
omission  of  President  Cleveland  from  the 
Presidential  illustrations. 

The  highest  point  in  manuals  for  the  study 
of  history  is  reached  in  American  History 
Told  by  Contemporaries,  hy  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hurt,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
rTwo  vols.  The  Macmillau  Company.  $2.00), 
and  by  A  History  of  English  Romanticism 
IN  the  Eighteenth  Century,  hy  Henry  A. 
Beers,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Tale 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2.00). 

The  new  edition  of  D.  H.  Montgomery's 
Leading  Facts  of  American  History  en- 
titles it  to  a  place  a'inong  the  educational 
books  of  the  year.  It  is  brought  down  to  the 
date  of  publication  and  ends  ui:f  strong  with 
tabulated  summaries  of  leading  facts  and 
events.  The  idea  wiiich  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  method  followed  in  the  text-book  has 
worked  well  in  the  ten  yea-s  it  has  been  in 
use.     (Ginn  &  Co.,  Poston.     $1.12.) 


Books   of  the  Week. 

studies  in  Tlieology  ;  Sin.  By  Randolph  S. 
Foster,  D.D.      i)x«i/i,  pp.  300.     New  York: 

Katon    &    Mains $3.00 

The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child.  By  Stuart 
11.  Rowe.  7%x5Vi,  pp.  200.  New  Yorlf  : 
The    Macmillan  'Co 1.00 

China.      By  Robert  K.  Douglas.      7%x5y2,  pp. 

450.     New  York:  G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons..      1.50 

Rosalba;  The  Story  of  Her  Development.  By 
Olive  Pratt  Rayner.  7%x5i/4.  pp.  410. 
New  York  :  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons 1.00 

Happy  ;  or,  The  Holy  Spirit  In  the  Heart.  By 
Melville  A.  Shaver.  0>4x5,  pp.  146.  To- 
ronto, Canada  :  William  Briggs GO 

The  Federal  Census  ;  Critical  Essays.  By 
Members  of  the  American  Kconomic  Asso- 
ciation ;  Collected  and  Edited  by  a  Special 
Committee,  March,  1899.  914x6,  pp.  514  ; 
paper.      New   York.   The  Macmillan  Co...      2.00 

Snow  On  the  Headlight  ;  A  Story  of  the 
Great  Burlington  Strike.  By  Cy  Warman. 
71/.X51/4,  pp.  249.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&"Co 1.25 

Japanese  Buddhism.  By  Rev.  D.  B.  Schne- 
der.  6x314,  pp.  47.  Japan  :  Yokohama 
Bunsha    

Leonard  Wood ;  June  29th,  1899,  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  From  the  Trustees 
of  the  Cuban  Orphan  Fund,  Robert  Bacon, 
Treasurer.  8x4%,  pp.  17.  New  York  :  J. 
1*.  Morgan  &  Co 

Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  ;  Reports  and  Papers  Presented  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  May  23d,  1899  ;  Also 
a  list  of  Officers  and  Members  and  of  Do- 
nations for  rhe  Year.  91.4x6.  pp.  43. 
Hartford:  Published  by  the  Society 

Catalogue  of  Lake  Forest  University  for  the 
Academic  Year  1898-99.  7i/l.x5i/4.  pp.  154. 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois :  I'ubllshed  by  the 
University    

Lady  Blanche's  Salon.  By  Lloyd  Bryce. 
8x51/2,  pp.  229.  New  York:  F.  Tennyson 
Neely 

A  Gentleman  In  Waiting.  By  Cornelius  V. 
V.  Sewell.  7%x5,  pp.  291.  New  York  :  F. 
Tennyson  Neely 

My  Scottish  Svi'eetheart.  By  Charles  Reekie. 
7%x5y2,  pp.  213.  New  York  :  F.  Tenny- 
son   Neely 1.00 

Looking  Ahead.  By  H.  Pereira  Mendes.  7% 
x5i/2,  pp.  381.  New  York :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely 

A  Man  of  Honor ;  or.  Percy  Le  Roy.  By 
Helen  F.  Potter.  7%x5i/2,  pp.  245.  New 
York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely 1.00 

The  Mandate.  By  T.  Baron  Russell.  7%x 
51/4.  pp.  348.  New  York  :  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head 1.50 

Women's  Work.  Published  Monthly  by  the 
Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  9%x6%.  pp.  38. 
New  York.      Subscription  price  a  vear...        .50 

Defender  of  the  Faith.  By  Frank  Mathew. 
7i/)X5i4,  pp.  295.  New  York  :  John  Lane, 
The    Bodley    Head 1.50 

Both  Great  and  Small.  By  Arthur  E.  J. 
Legge.  7i/>x5i/4.  pp.  401.  New  York  :  John 
Lane.  The  Bodley  Head 1.50 

Cinq  Ilistoires.  By  Baptiste  Meras  and 
Sigmon  M.  Stern.  7%x5i4,  pp.  152.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co 80 

Patriotic  Nuggets.  Gathered  bv  John  R. 
Howard.  514x31/2.  PP.  203.  New  York : 
Fords,   Howard  &  Hulbert 40 

Grammar  School  Algebra.  By  William  J. 
Milne.  7%x5,  pp.  154.  New  York  :  Ameri- 
can Book  Co 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  William  J. 
Milne.  7%x5V4.  PP.  381.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co 

Plane  Geometry.  By  William  J.  Milne.  7-"^ 
x5V4,  pp.  245.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Co 

A  Critical  Commentary  on  The  Book  of  Dan- 
iel. Designed  Especially  for  Students  of 
the  English  Bible.  Bv  J.  Dvneley  Prince, 
Ph.D.  914X6V2.  pp.  270.  New  York  : 
Lemcke   &   Buechner 

Madam  Paradox ;  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Or- 
merod.  7x4%.  pp.  1 78.  New  York  : 
Drexel  Biddle  Pub 


EDITORIALS. 


The  End    of    the  Peace    Con- 
ference. 

The  pessimists  took  their  turn  first,  but 
now  the  optimists  have  their  innings.  The 
pessimists  bad  the  best  of  it  in  the  argu- 
ment, for  how  could  Russia  or  Germany 
or  France  disarm?  And  was  it  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Czar  knew  what  he  was 
about,  or  that  he  could  control  his  advisers  1 
And  how  absurd  it  was  that  the  Czar  should 
talk  about  peace  at  a  time  when  he  was 
persecuting  the  Jews  and  robbing  Finland 
of  its  autonomy  !  But,  fortunately,  history 
does  not  always  run  along  the  straight  lines 
of  precedent  and  consistency,  else  there 
would  be  no  revolutions.  Revolutions  are 
good,  but  better  is  the  occasional  irruption 
into  the  course  of  history  of  a  divine  fqrce, 
some  great  ethical  or  Christian  impulse 
Avhich,  when  it  comes,  puts  to  shame  all 
the  vaticinations  of  selfishness  and  coward- 
ice. 

So  far  as  human  wisdom  can  discern  the 
sole  cause  of  the  calling  of  this  Peace  Con- 
ference was  such  a  divine  impulse  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  man  who  has  inherited 
the  throne  of  Russia  and  the  simple  com- 
mon sense  of  the  ruling  house  of  Denmark. 
It  came  to  him  from  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility as  ruler  of  a  hundred  million  men. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  been  brooding  over  the  face  of  the  na- 
tions even  as  in  old  time  it  brooded  over 
the  waters  until  the  Voice  said,  "  Let  there 
be  light;"  for,  if  we  may  accept  the  general 
belief  of  courts,  the  other  great  Emperor, 
William  II  of  Germany,  just  at  the  time 
when  Nicholas  issued  his  call  for  the  Peace 
Conference  was  planning  to  make  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem  the  occasion  of  a  weighty  call 
to  the  nations  for  peace  on  earth.  Per- 
haps, as  they  say,  he  was  for  a  while 
piqued  that  his  brother  of  Russia  should 
have  anticipated  him,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  ho  at  first  i-eceived  the  invitation 
witli  some  jealous  resistance  to  its  purpose. 


but  at  last  he  has  joined  heartily  with  those 
who  were  determined  that  the  great  confer- 
ence should  not  fail  of  its  object. 

And  it  has  not  failed.  The  contemptuous 
attitude  of  Germany  is  changed.  Those  who 
were  ready  to  declare  that  it  must  fail,  and 
has  failed,  because  the  Pope  was  not  asked 
to  be  represented,  are  shamed  by  his  moreJ 
generous  recoguition  of  its  good  work.  The  ' 
members  who  came  together  suspicious  and 
jealous  of  each  other  have  recognized  that 
tiie  same  purpose  animated  all;  they  have 
become  acquainted  with  each  other  in  the 
pleasant  intimacies  of  the  long  busy  weeks, 
and  there  grew  up  in  their  hearts  a  deter- 
mination that  the  sessions  should  not  fall 
of  worthy  fruit.  The  world's  sweet  peace 
is  nearer  for  this  Conference.  The  nations 
see  better  than  they  did  that  they  need  not 
be  enemies  but  may  be  friends.  They  rec- 
ognize, too,  that  more  is  yet  to  be  done,  and 
they  desire  further  conferences  to  carry  on 
the  good  work  so  well  begun. 

It  is  a  matter  for  great  satisfaction  that 
the  United  States  Avas  so  well  represented, 
and  accomplished  so  much.  Every  member 
of  the  Commission  deserves  praise.  Every 
one  expected  this  of  Ambassador  "White  and 
his  associates  distinguished  in  the  navy  or 
in  the  halls  of  learning,  but  we  must  es- 
pecially recognize  the  reputation  won  by 
Mr.  Holls,  whose  name  was  new  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be 
on  the  Committee  on  Arbitration,  and  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  the  American  del- 
gation  to  be  especially  interested  in  this,  the 
principal  achievement  of  the  Conference. 
The  new  rules  for  the  management  of  arms 
are  of  some  importance,  and  the  failure  to 
perfect  any  plan  for  reducing  military 
budgets  and  standing  armies  is  as  sad  as  it 
was  unavoidable,  but"  the  fresh  emphasis 
on  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  ever 
ready  to  arbitrate  international  differences 
is  enough  to  spread  a  sunset  radiance  on 
the  sky  of  the  closing  century.    "We  have 
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seen  what  tlio  world  has  never  seen  before, 
a  congress  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world; 
we  have  established  a  world's  high  court, 
almost  a  world's  mote.  Henceforth  there 
will  be  less  need  of  armies  and  navies.  The 
people  who  make  laws  and  who  toil  to  sup- 
port military  establishments  will  be  less 
ready  to  vote  their  money  for  useless  cannon, 
and  by  indirection,  if  not  by  agreement,  the 
reduction  of  armies  will  be  accomplished. 

Happy  are  they  who  shall  see  the  middle 
of  the  next  century.  The  new  century  will 
begin  with  greater  hope  for  the  prophets  of 
good  to  man.  Blessed  are  the  idealists,  for 
they  shall  govern  tlie  earth. 


The  Italian  Demand. 

The  demand  which  Italy  has  made  on  the 
United  States  for  satisfaction  for  the  recent 
lynching  of  five  Italians  at  Tallulah,  Louisi- 
ana, recalls  public  attention  to  a  weak  spot 
in  our  federal  system. 

Our  treaties  with  foreign  governments 
often  make  express  provision  for  due  pro- 
tection to  the  persons  and  property  of  their 
subjects  which  may  be  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  such  a  treaty,  the 
general  principles  of  modern  international 
law  would  require  as  much.  But  where  does 
the  burden  rest?  So  far  as  our  own  law  is 
concerned,  it  rests  mainly  on  the  several 
States.  Each  State  controls  its  own  police, 
and  preserves  public  order  by  such  methods 
as  it  thinks  proper.  So  far,  however,  as  our 
international  relations  are  concerned,  the 
States  di'op  out  of  sight.  To  foreign  nations 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  only  Govern- 
ment to  which  to  look.  If  they  call  upon  the 
President  to  redress  some  injury  done  to  one 
of  their  subjects,  is  it  to  be  fairly  expected 
that  they  will  be  content  with  the  answer 
that,  under  our  system  of  administration,  the 
only  redress  to  be  had  must  come  from  the 
courts  of  the  Stat(>  in  wliieli  the  wrong  oc- 
curred? Yet  that  is  precisely  the  attitude 
which  the  United  States  have  generally 
taken  in  such  cases. 

The  first  of  these  came  dangerously  near 
involving  us  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
It  was  the  case  of  McLeod,  prosecuted  In  the 
courts  of  New  York  for  murder,  one  of 
whose  defenses  was  that  the  killing  was  an 


act  of  war  in  the  course  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion sent  over  the  border  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  McLeod's  release  was  demand- 
ed from  the  President  by  the  British  Minis- 
ter, and  had  not  the  trial  resulted  in  an  ac- 
quittal, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  matter 
could  have  been  adjusted.  The  immediate 
result  was  an  act  of  Congress  giving  the 
United  States  Courts  the  right  to  set  such  a 
prisoner  free,  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

President  Harrison,  in  1891,  recommended 
to  Congress  the  enactment  of  another 
statute,  providing  that  prosecutions  for  all 
offenses  against  the  treaty  rights  of  foreign- 
ers might  be  brought  in  the  federal  courts. 
Had  this  been  done  President  McKlnley 
might  have  replied  to  the  recent  demand  of 
Italy  with  assurances  that  no  pains  would 
be  spared  to  ascertain  the  guilty  parties, 
and  bring  them  to  justice.  All  that  he  can 
do  now  is  to  express  his  regret  for  the  out- 
rage and  his  resolution  "  to  adopt  every  legal 
measure  to  insure  justice  "  (which  means  lit- 
tle more  than  urging  the  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana to  take  the  proper  action  in  that  direc- 
tion), and  by  and  by,  perhaps,  to  offer  as  a 
gratuity  to  the  families  of  the  murdere<l 
men  a  sum  of  money,  which  Italy  will  accept 
as  her  right.  Such  was  the  course  adopted 
by  President  Cleveland  under  a  similar  state 
of  circumstances  in  1896. 

The  subject  is  one  that  every  President 
ought  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  every 
Congress  until  some  such  law  as  that  sug- 
gested by  President  Harrison  is  passed.  A 
draft  of  such  a  statute  was  brought  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  some  y^ars 
ago,  and  the  false  position  in  which  the 
I'nitod  States  are  placed  was  discussed  at 
length  in  the  Revue  du  Droit  Puhlic  for  Nov.- 
Dec,  1895,  in  an  article  by  Judge  Baldwin, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecti- 
cut. Only  the  increasing  power  of  the 
United  States  has  saved  us  from  serious 
complications  for  want  of  this  power  in  the 
federal  courts.  It  will  prevent  Italy  from 
making  this  a  cause  of  war;  but  it  does  not 
prevent  the  public  opinion  of  foreign  courts 
from  regarding  as  little  short  of  ridiculous 
the  attitude  of  a  government  that  cannot  en- 
force by  its  own  officers  and  agencies  the 
common  obligations  imposed  by  interna- 
tionjil  law. 
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The  real  difficulty  hi  the  way  of  proper 
logishition  is  the  natural  jealousy  of  the 
States  at  any  encroachment  on  th(Mr  rights 
of  local  administration.  But  can  it  fairly  be 
considin-od  an  encroachment  to  give  the  fed- 
eral courts  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  what 
there  are  such  strong  reasons  for  making  a 
crime  under  federal  law? 

The  constitution  expressly  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  make  laws  to  define  and 
punish  offenses  against  the  laws  of  nations. 
Impliedly  it  gives  it  power  to  make  laws  to 
punish  criminal  acts  in  viohition  of  a  treaty, 
for  every  treaty  is  part  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  every  State  as  well, 
being  "  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  "  in  all 
eases  to  which  it  applies.  So  long  as  these 
powers  remain  unexercised  as  to  matters  like 
the  lynching  of  the  Italians,  so  long  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  find  itself 
with  the  power  to  contract  international  ob- 
ligations which  it  cannot  fulfil. 

No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  assume  lia- 
bilities which  he  knows  that  he  will  be  un- 
able to  discharge.  No  set  of  men  nor  asso- 
ciation of  men  has  a  greater  right,  and  a  na- 
tion is  simplj-  another  name  for  its  people, 
that  is,  for  such  an  association. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Avlien  our  Secretary  of  State, 
admitted  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
indemnify  the  families  of  some  murdered 
Italians;  it  appearing  that  the  local  authoi'i- 
ties  had  connived  at  the  massacre.  Mr.  01- 
ney,  when  occupying  the  same  position,  de- 
nied it.  But  whichever  position  may  be  the 
true  one,  a  money  payment  is  a  mode  of  rep- 
aration wholly  inadequate.  It  belongs  to  a 
great  nation  to  see  that  justice  is  done  with- 
in its  borders  to  ev«'ry  subject  of  another 
(Jovernuieut  with  Avhich  it  is  in  friendly  re- 
lations, and  upon  every  one  who  does  him  a 
wrong;  and  witli  this  duty  ought  to  go  a 
commensurate  power. 

L 


Arbitration    for   the    Boundary. 

Conflicting  reports  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  pending  negotiations  concerning  the 
Alaskan  boundary  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  and  in  England.  As 
the  rules  of  diplomatic  procedure  require 
that  the  facts  shall  be  withheld  from  the 
public  until  an  agreement  shall  have  been 


reached,  there  is  an  ample  field  for  guess- 
ing, conjecture,  assertion  and  gossip.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  stories  telegraphed  from 
one  capital  or  the  other  on  one  day  may  be 
contradicted  on  the  next.  The  latest  report 
is  that  this  country  has  offered  to  lease  to 
Canada  a  port  on  the  Lynn  Canal,  with  free 
access  to  it  from  the  interior,  the  condition 
l)eing  that  the  United  States  does  not  re- 
linquisli  sovereignty  over  the  port  or  the 
path  leading  from  it.  It  is  also  reported 
that  Canada  rejects  this,  and  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less  than  an  absolute 
surrender  of  a  port  and  of  a  strip  of  land 
connecting  it  with  her  territory  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  passes.  It  is  also  said 
that  she  will  accept  nothing  but  arbitra- 
tion, and  this  story  appears  to  be  supported 
by  the  recent  remarks  of  Sir  AVilfrid  Laurier 
in  Ihe  Canadian  Parliament.  In  the  absence 
of  official  statements,  however,  no  report  re- 
cently published  as  to  the  diplomatic  sit- 
uation can  be  regarded  as  trustworthy. 

But  there  is  an  accessible  official  state- 
ment concerning  the  negotiations  of  last 
February  for  arbitration,  which  were  abrupt- 
ly closed  by  the  adjournment  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission,  and  reference  to  it  should 
be  made,  because  the  proposals  of  the  two 
parties  at  that  time  have  recentl.y  and  re- 
peatedly been  misrepresented.  AVe  assume, 
of  course,  that  the  detailed  report  given  to 
the  public  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  on 
June  5th  is  a  truthful  one.  We  are  not  aware 
that  anj'  one  has  ever  questioned  the  cor- 
rectness of  it. 

A  copy  of  it,  now  before  us,  shows  that 
on  February  18th,  the  boundary  question 
having  been  taken  up,  the  Britisli  Commis- 
sioners proposed  that  it  be  I'efei'red  to  ar- 
bitration, and  then  submitted  tlie  basis  of 
a  treaty  of  arl)itration,  providing  for  a  tri- 
bunal of  three  jurists,  one  to  be  named  by 
Great  Britain,  one  by  President  McKinle.y, 
and  the  third  to  be  selected  by  these  two. 
This  tribunal  was  to  be  governed  by  three 
rules.  There  was  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
first  two.    The  third  was  as  follows: 

"  In  determining  tlie  boundary  line,  if  terri- 
tory of  one  party  shall  be  found  by  the  tribunal 
to  have  been  at  the  date  of  thi.s  treaty  in  the 
occupation  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
other  party,  such  effect  shall  be  given  to  such 
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occupation  as  reason,  jiislioe,  the  principles  of 
inlernational  law,  and  tlie  crinities  of  the  case 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal,  require." 

This  rule  related  to  Dyea,  Skayuay,  and 
the  other  settlements  on  the  shore  of  Lynn 
Canal.  The  proposition  Avas  in  accord  with 
the  Venezuelan  precedent.  The  American 
Commissioners  resj)()nded  with  a  project  call- 
ins  for  a  tribunal  of  six  jurists  (three  for 
each  side)  with  no  ])rovision  for  an  umpire 
if  there  should  be  an  even  division,  and  with 
the  following  additions  to  the  rules  sub- 
mitted by  Great  Britain: 

"  All  towns  or  settlements  on  tidewatei-,  set- 
tled under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unite<l  States 
at  the  date  of  this  treaty,  shall  remain  within 
IIk^  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
btates.  In  considering  the  '  coast '  referred  to 
in  said  treaties  [between  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1825,  and  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  in  3,8(57],  it  is  understood  that  the  coast 
of  the  continent  is  intended." 

This  project  Avas  rejected  by  the  British 
Commissioners  because  a  settlement  of  the 
(luestion  might  be  prevented  by  the  even 
division  of  a  tribunal  of  six,  because  of  the 
ilefinition  of  "coast,"  and  for  the  reason 
that  the  exception  of  the  towns  on  Lynn 
Canal  a  "marked  and  imjiortant  departure 
from  the  rules  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
reference  "—took  from  the  tribunal  (jues- 
lions  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  sub- 
niitled  to  it.  In  a  subst-iiueut  exchange  of 
views  the  British  Commissioners  said  they 
should  regard  the  selection  of  an  umpire 
from  the  American  continent  as  highly  ob- 
jectionable. This  di.sagreement  as  to  ar- 
bitration virtually  closed  the  sessions  of  the 
Connnissiou. 

The  British  project  was  substantially  a 
copy  of  the  one  which  we  had  insisted  upon 
in  the  case  of  Venezuela.  The  American 
proposition  was  one  that  did  not  compel  a 
decision,  and  it  excej)ted  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  which  Canada  claimed.  Our 
Government  holds,  it  is  said,  that  the  condi- 
tions are  not  like  those  in  the  Venezuelan 
ease,  because  Canada  never  protested  against 
our  settlement  of  the  coast  at  Dyea  and 
Skaguay.  Canada  admits  no  difference,  and 
asserts  that  we  have  been  inconsistent.  It 
has  been  said  at  Washington  that  we  now 
occupy  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  that  an 


umpire  in  a  compromising  spirit  might  de- 
l)rive  us  of  half  of  it. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  that  arbitration 
should  take  place  strictly  on  the  lines  of 
the  British  proposition,  which  was  the  first 
project  submitted,  some  modification  of 
which  would  probably  have  been  accepted. 
An  eftort  to  procure  a  reasonable  modifica- 
tion should  have  been  made  then.  It  is  not 
too  late  now  to  make  the  attempt.  An  even- 
ly divided  tribunal  of  six,  with  no  umpire, 
and  with  the  good  things  withdrawn,  is  out 
of  the  question.  Canada  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  accept  a  project  not  so  flatly  at 
variance  with  her  own  proposition. 


"  Fanatics  and  Fools." 

It  is  the  Northern  "  fanatics  and  fools " 
whom  (iovernor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  holds 
chietly  responsible  for  the  race  troubles  and 
lynchings  in  the  South.  First,  the  negro  was 
infected  by  the  evil  teachings  of  the  carpet- 
baggers, but  he  adds: 

"  A  more  immediate  cause  is  the  perpetual  in- 
termeddling with  the  relations  of  the  races  in 
the  South  by  fanatics  and  fools  who  know  noth- 
ing about  the  situation. 

"  They  call  town  meetings  and  discuss  imag- 
inary wrongs  of  the  Southern  negro,  which  do 
not  exist,  and  denounce  the  Southern  white  peo- 
ple for  crimes  they  have  not  committed  ;  they 
publish  in  the  newspapers  grossly  exaggerated 
accounts  of  such  crimes  as  are  committed 
against  the  negro  in  the  South,  and  omit  any 
notice  of  the  crime  against  the  wMiite  woman 
which  provoked  the  retaliation;  they  write  in- 
cendiary letters  to  turbulent  negroes  all  over 
the  South,  advising  them  to  arm  themselves 
with  Winchester  rifles,  and  for  every  guilty 
rai)ist  who  pays  the  penalty  of  his  crime  to 
shoot  down  tbe  first  two  white  men  they  meet. 

••Thousands  of  such  letters  have  been  written 
to  G(M)rgia  ui  the  last  three  months.  By  such 
methods  they  call  into  existence  the  very  state 
of  things  tb(>y  pretend  to  deplore,  a  condition 
of  atVairs  that  did  not  exist,  and  never  would 
lia\e  existed  but  for  them  and  their  senseless, 
unjust  and  incendiary  conduct." 

\\e  have  heard  that  kind  of  talk  before. 
Forty  years  ago  they  used  to  say  in  Georgia 
that  all  would  be  lovely  but  for  the  Aboli- 
tionist fanatics  and  fools  in  the  North. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  man  or  any 
paper   has   for   fifty   years   more   frequently 
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and  consisteutly  given  what  the  Governor 
calls  "  intermeddling  "  advice  than  The  1n- 
DKi'KNDENT.    We  suppose  it  is  such  as  we  that 
he  calls  fanatics  and  fools.    At  any  rate,  we 
have  intermeddled  and  propose  to  keep  in- 
termeddling   wherever    we    find    what    ap- 
pear to  be  wrongs  that  need  to  be  righted. 
Wrong  we  shall  call  wrong,  and  shall  not 
ask  Governor  Candler's  permission  to  do  so. 
Are   we   intermeddlers   to   blame  for   the 
conditions    at   the    South  ?    Who   has   done 
the  lynching,  we  or  they  ?    Avq  we  to  see 
the  nation  disgraced  in  tlie  eyes,  not  of  Italy 
alone,  but  of  the  world  and  say  not  a  wox'd  ? 
We  shall  speak  and  ask  the  world  to  speak 
until  Governor  Candler  is  shamed  into  si- 
lence.   So  the  wrongs  of  the  Southern  negro 
"  do  not  exist."    Then   is  it  not  true  that 
equal   rights   are   denied   the  negro   in    the 
South,  that  State  after  State  has  changed 
its   constitution   for   the   professed   purpose 
of    taking    the    suffrage    from    the    negroes 
w^hile  giving  it  to  every  white  man  ?    Are 
there  no  Jim  Crow  car  laws  in  the  South  ? 
Is  there  no  prison  camp  system  perpetuated 
solely    because    the    convicts    are   negroes  ? 
Yet  the  lynchers,  the  robbers  of  the  ballot, 
the   legislators   who   refuse   cultivated    col- 
ored women  a  decent  place  to  ride  in  the 
cars,  or  to  eat  at  a  station,  are  guilty  of  no 
wrong;  it  is  all  the  Northern  fanatics  that 
venture  to  criticise  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

And  w^ho  have  published  these  "  grossly 
exaggerated  accounts  of  such  crimes  as  are 
committed  against  the  negro  ?  "  If  we  have 
published  such  accounts  it  has  been  from 
the  columns  of  Atlanta  papers  which  have 
told  more  horrible  stories  than  we  have 
dared  to  print.  Did  we  at  the  North  in- 
vent the  stories  of  the  lynching  of  the  negro 
postmaster  and  his  family  in  South  Car- 
olina, or  of  Sam  Ilose  and  the  Rev.  Elijah 
Strickland  in  Georgia  or  the  later  barbari- 
ties in  the  same  State  ?  No,  we  copied  the 
stories  from  the  Charleston  Neivf  and  Courier 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  We  could  not 
have  exaggerated  them  if  we  had  tried. 

And  have  we,  of  the  North,  "  omitted  any 
notice  of  the  crime  against  the  white 
woman  ?  "  We  did  not  mention  any  in  the 
South  Carolina  postmaster  case,  for  tiiere 
was  not  any.    We  did  mention  it  in  the  Sam 


Hose  case,  and  we  always  mention  it.  It 
would  be  false  to  say  that  Northern  men  do 
not  condonm  negro  crime;  they  do,  and  so 
do  the  negroes  of  the  South.  But  when  we 
condemn  the  lynching  of  Italians  in  Louis- 
iana we  do  not  dwell  on  the  enormity  of  the 
attempted  murder  one  of  them  was  guilty 
of,  and  w^hen  there  is  a  lynching  in  Indiana 
we  talk  more  about  the  lynching  than  we 
do  about  the  crime  that  provolced  it,  because 
nobody  thinks  of  apologizing  for  murder  or 
rape,  but  multitudes  of  our  citizens  excuse 
lynching. 

As  to  that  advice  given  in  "  thousands " 
of  "  incendiary  letters  to  turbulent  negroes 
all  over  the  South,"  we  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  But  w'e  do  herewith  give  this 
advice  to  negroes  in  the  South:  Be  quiet; 
be  patient;  be  industrious:  be  moral;  obey 
the  law^s;  commit  no  crimes.  If  a  crime  is 
committed  by  a  negro  do  your  best  to  help 
his  arrest,  but  only  when  you  have  reason 
to  believe  he  will  be  legally  and  honestly 
tried;  never  when  you  believe  he  will  be 
lynched.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  lynch  a 
man,  be  he  innocent  or  guilty,  aid  any  at- 
tempt made  by  the  sheriff  or  others  to  pro- 
tect him  and  liand  him  over  for  legal  trial. 
Obey  the  law  as  a.  white  man  ought  to  obey 
the  law;  and  protect  yourselves  as  a  brave, 
law-abiding  white  man  would  protect  him- 
self and  his  family.  If  that  is  fanaticism  set 
us  down  as  fanatics. 


The  Pension  Bureau. 

The  pension  claim  agents  are  now  attack- 
ing Commissioner  Evans  by  the  threat  that 
nothing  but  the  removal  of  this  honest  officer 
will  restrain  them  from  defeating  tlie  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  Ohio  at  the  coming  election. 
Knowing  that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party  in  that  State  is  greatly  desired  by  the 
Administration,  they,  or  persons  represent- 
ing some  of  tliem,  profess  to  have  obtained 
control  of  votes  enougli  to  turn  tlie  scale  or 
make  the  issue  very  doubtful,  and  say  that 
a  failure  to  remove  Colonel  Evans  or  trans- 
fer him  to  some  other  office  will  cause  these 
votes  to  be  cast  for  the  Democratic  nominees 
and  a  silver  platform.  Of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  be  moved  by  a  threat  like  this, 
or  by  anjr  resort  to  the  methods  of  a  political 
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blackmailer,  to  remove  a  most  faithful  and 
efficieut  public  servant.  Even  if  the  electiou 
could  be  saved  in  no  other  way  the  price 
would  be  too  high.  If  the  President  were 
capable  of  truckling  to  these  conspirators, 
however,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  it.  The 
disgust  of  Republican  voters  would  out- 
weigh at  the  polls  the  allegiance  of  the  claim 
agents'  men,  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Commissioner  who  has  fearlessly  done  his 
duty.  But  the  President  does  not  approach 
tlie  consideration  of  such  a  question  upon  so 
low  a  plane  as  this.  The  arguments  which 
appeal  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  Commissioner 
are  of  a  higher  class  than  those  which  the 
conspiring  enemies  of  Colonel  Evans— or, 
rather,  the  foes  of  an  honest  administration 
of  the  pension  laws— find  in  tlie  influence 
which  they  profess  to  exert  upon  voters  in 
Ohio. 

Since  the  recent  visit  of  tiie  Grand  Army's 
committee  of  investigation  to  Washington, 
the  attacks  of  the  Grand  Army  posts  upon 
the  Comnlissiouer  appear  to  have  been  sus- 
pended, possibly  because,  according  to  cur- 
rent reports,  the  committee  found  that  the 
Commissioner's  course  had  been  strictly  in 
obedience  to  the  laws.  One  exception,  how- 
ever, may  be  noted.  Springhill  Post,  in  Kan- 
sas, is  so  completely  under  the  domination  of 
the  claim  agents  that  it  recently  called  upon 
"ajustGodto  remove  a  President  that  retains 
II.  Clay  Evans  as  Pension  Commissioner." 
Why  is  it  that  the  associated  veterans  yield 
so  readily  to  the  foul  influence  of  the  pen- 
sion attorneys,  and  at  their  suggestion  so  as- 
sail an  officer  who  is  a  Union  veteran,  who 
presides  over  a  bureau  whose  operations  are 
controlU«d  by  Onion  veterans,  and  against 
whom  no  charge  is  made  except  the  one  that 
he  has  preferred  to  obey  the  laws  and  serve 
the  people  rather  tlian  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  men  like  TanntM-.  whose  measure 
was  clearly  ascertained  by  the  public  during 
his  brief  and  inglorious  term  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's office? 

Why  is  it  tliat  tlie  associated  veterans 
cannot  see  that  in  attacking  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pension  Bureau  they  at- 
tack their  own  comrades,  and  denouuce  an 
Institution  conducted  by  veterans  and  pen- 
sioners who  deserve  their  respect  and  aid? 
Colonel  Evans  was  a  TTnion  soldier.    ITo  en- 


li.sted  from   Wisconsin.    In  the  Bureau  the 
Board   of   Review,   in   connection    with   the 
Medical  Division,  is  charged  with  the  adju- 
dication and  settlement  of  all  claims,  and  the 
action  of  these  two  organizations  is  gener- 
ally  final   on   all   questions   brought   before 
them.    AN'lio  are  the  members  of  the  Board 
of   Review?    The   chief   is   a   veteran   from 
Illinois,    a    pensioner     because     of     severe 
wounds   received   in   action.    The   First  As- 
sistant Chief  has  a  record  of  excellent  serv- 
ice in  an  Illinois  regiment.    Of  the  cliiefs  of 
the  five  sections,  three  lost  an  arm  in  the 
service,  one  lost  a  leg,  and  the  fifth  is  a  crip- 
pled veteran  who  holds  an  office  in  the  Grand 
Army.    Of  the  110  reviewers,  70  are  Union 
veterans;  one  of  them  commanded  a  division 
and  many  were  wounded,  one  of  them  seven 
times.    A  large  proportion  of  these  men  have 
been  in  the  Bureau  for  twenty  years.    Turn- 
ing to  the  Medical  Division,  we  find  that  the 
chief  officer  (who  received  a  medal  of  honor 
forconspicuous  gallantry  in  action),  one  of  the 
two  qualified  surgeons,  one  of  the  two  princi- 
pal examiners,  and  twenty-six  of  the  forty- 
three  medical  examiners  are  veterans  of  the 
army  or  the  navy  who  served  in  the  civil  war. 
The  adjudication  of  claims  is  almost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  these  two  boards.  When 
the  Grand  Army  attacks  the  work  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Bureau  it  attacks  these  scarred 
veterans;  it  virtually  says  that  the  survivors 
of  the  war  cannot  obtain  justice  from  men 
of  distinguished  record,   picked  from   their 
own    ranks.    Have   the   Grand   Army   posts 
and    encampments    ever    thought    of    this? 
Have  they  realized  to  what  depths  of  in- 
justice    and     absurdity     they     have     been 
dragged  down  by  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the 
claim  agents? 

Tlie  cliief  officers,  nine  of  the  chiefs  of  di- 
vision and  a  large  majority  of  the  clerks  who 
hold  places  of  responsibility  are  Union  vet- 
erans, and  the  Bureau  from  top  to  bottom  is 
controlled  by  men  who  served  in  the  Union 
army.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  divisions,  in  appointments, 
and  in  promotions,  veterans  are  preferred. 
And  in  conuuand  over  all  is  a  veteran  whose 
sympathy  for  deserving  applicants  is  unfail- 
ing, and  who  has  undertaken  to  administer 
the  laws  honestly  and  faithfully,  without  re- 
gard to  the  selfish  clamor  of  greedy  pension 
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attorneys.  An  honest  veteran  who  finds 
hhnself  iu  c'onii)any  with  those  who  attack 
the  Bureau  and  abuse  this  Comuiissiouer 
should  be  ashamed  of  liis  associations.  The 
Grand  Army  shoukl  apologize  to  liim  and 
make  amends  by  giving  him  all  possible  as- 
sistance in  his  work. 


The  New  York  State  Board  of  JNlediation 
and    Arbitration    is    empowered    by    law    to 
make  final  and  conclusive  decisions  in  cases 
brought  before   it  on  appeals  from   the  de- 
cisions of  local  hoards  of  arbitration,  or  in 
others  submitted   to  it  directly  by   the  dis- 
agreeing   parties.    But    tliere    are    no    local 
boards,  no  appeals,  no  decisions,  because  em- 
ployers and  employees  do  not  resort  to  ar- 
bitration.   Striking  workmen  in  most  cases 
are  willing  to  go  before  arbitrators,  l)ut  their 
employers  commonly  hold  that  after  the  men 
have  voluntarily  retired  from  their  service 
there  is  no  <iuestion  between  these  retiring 
employees  and  themselves  which  arbitrators 
can  consider.    Therefore  tlie  State  Board  in 
New  York  is  idle,   altho   its   members   visit 
places   AA'here  strikes  are   in   progress    and 
offer    tlieir    services.    But    tlie    Itoard     has 
powers  which    it   does  not   use,   and  Avhich 
could  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lie.    The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board 
to   proceed   to   the   place   where   there   is   a 
strike  or  a  lockout,  and  to   "  endeavor  by 
mediation  to  effect  an  amicalile  settlement." 
It  authoi'izes   the  board,    in   the  pursuit  of 
this   policy,   to   "  subpoena   witnesses,    com- 
pel their  attendance,  and  send  for  persons 
and  papers."    Here  is  provision  for  a  pub- 
lic and  official  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
controversy,  an  inquiry  in  which  employers 
and   employed   can   be   required   to   testify. 
In    the   case   of  ever.v   strike   affecting   the 
business  of  street  railway  companies  or  other 
corporations   using   public   franchises   there 
should  be  such  an  investigation  to  ascertain 
whether  the  strikers  or  the  employers  are 
right  as  to  questions  of  fact,  or  whether  the 
truth  lies  between  them.    The  public  is  en- 
titled to  the  information  which  can  thus  be 
obtained  by  the  board  acting  as  a  court  of 
inquiry,  and  the  publication  of  it  may  end 
the  strike  concerning  which   tlie  inquiry  is 
made. 


The  Ruskin  Co-operative  Association  ot 
'I'ennessee,  tlie  socialist  colony  which  many 
good  Utopians  thouglit  was  the  advance 
guard  of  the  elusive  "  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth," has  failed  after  an  existence  of  five 
years,  and  the  property  has  been  sold  at 
public  auction.  It  was  the  old,  old  trouble  of 
"  couldn't  agree;  "  but  specifically  a  dozen  or 
more  members  attempted  to  disseminate  the 
doctrines  of  anarchy  and  free  love,  and  fail- 
ing in  tliis  applied  for  a  receiversliip  on  a 
legal  technicality,  which  thus  enabled  them 
to  wind  up  tlie  association.  Christian  Com- 
monwealths, Communistic  Societies,  Pha- 
lanxes, Brook-Farms,  and  every  other  kind 
of  .socialistic  community,  have  been  tried  in 
this  country,  and  all  have  signally  failed,  ex- 
cept those  in  which  the  religious  bond,  as 
with  the  Shakers,  has  been  tlie  predominant 
factor.  A  cooperative  colony,  as  some  sage 
has  remarked,  has  about  as  much  chance  of 
living  in  the  competitive  society  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  a  lump  of  ice  in  a  tropical 
ocean.  The  evils  in  our  present  social  sys- 
tem will  never  be  remedied  by  a  few  people 
i.solating  themselves  and  practicing  seclusive 
perfection.  Social  reform  must  come  through 
universal  education  and  tlic  reformers' 
surest  hope  is  to  stay  right  at  lumie  and 
work  among  tlieir  f(>llow  men. 


....The  great  success  of  prohibition  in 
Maine,  where  it  has  been  the  policy  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  is  not  obscured  by 
the  fact  that  the  internal  rt'venue  report  for 
1808  showed  1,079  permits  for  the  retail  of 
liquors  in  Maine,  including  lawful  liquor 
agents,  druggists,  etc.  Doubtless  a  major- 
ity of  these  were  for  persons  who  sold  liquor 
surreptitiously,  and  yet  The  New  Voice  shows 
that  there  are  G21  cities,  towns  and  organ- 
ized localities  in  Maine  without  a  liquor  out- 
law, and  that  these  are  found  iu  only  1G9 
such  places.  Notwithstanding  Portland  and 
Bangor  violations  it  is  a  great  record  for  the 
State. 

.  . .  .Admiral  Dewey  is  not  the  man  to  talk 
like  a  fool,  and  therefore  we  put  no  credit 
to  the  report  that  he  said  in  an  interview  at 
Trieste  that  our  next  war  was  likely  to  be 
with  (ieimany.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
(Jei-many,  which  is  the  motherland  of  niiil- 
titudt's  of  our  citizens. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Epworth    Leag"ue     International 
Convention. 

By  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D. 
Indianapolis  li:is  had  a  new  experience 
and  is  deliglited  witli  it.  It  lias  enter- 
tained, witli  true  Iloosier  liospitality,  tlie 
I'ourlh  International  (-on  vent  ion  of  tlie  E])- 
wortli  I.ea.nue.  Tlio  clean  and  attractive 
capital  of  Indiana  n»'ver  before  opened  its 
gates  to  so  large,  orderly  and  respectable  a 
crowd.  The  railroads  had  never  bi'onght  in 
so  many  peoi)le  in  a  few  iioxu's  and  handled 
so  much  baggage.  The  police  had  little  else 
to  do  but  to  serAe  as  an  auxiliary  recep- 
tion committee  and  give  the  Epworthians 
information.  The  magistrates  had  no  longer 
lists  of  cases  tlian  usual.  Political,  trade  and 
other  conventions  would  have  brought  pa- 
trons of  the  saloon,  and  increased  drinking 
and  drunkenness  would  have  made  plenty 
of  Avork  for  the  guardians  of  the  peace.  A 
more  quiet,  orderly  body  of  people  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  get  together.  There  Avas 
not  an  incident,  so  far  as  I  could  see  or  hear, 
which  reflected  discredit  on  the  thousands 
of  .young  people  of  both  sexes  who  came  to 
the  convention.  They  filled  tlie  streets, 
crowded  the  street  cars,  gathered  at  the  siui- 
rise  services  in  the  squares,  thronged  the 
parks  and  other  public  iilaces,  l)ut  were 
never  boisterous  or  unruly.  They  were  quiet 
and  modest  at  all  times,  conducting  them- 
selves as  respectable  young  Christians 
should.  I  bear  this  testimony  because  the 
contrary  is  sometimes  assumed  and  asserted 
of  similar  gatherings. 

The  Indinnai>olis  convention  was  inter- 
national and  interdenominational.  There 
were  two  countries  represented,  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  three  Churches, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Soutii,  and  tlu>  Canada.  The 
leagues  of  Canada  are  also  connected  with 
Christian  Endeavor.  Tliis  was  the  fourth 
biennial  convention.  The  first  was  held  in 
Cleveland,  the  second  in  Chattanooga,  the 
third  in  'I'oronto,  Canada. 


As  to  attendance,  the  last  convention,  it  is 
generally  conceded,  was  not  equal  to  the 
third.  The  figures  given  at  Indianapolis 
vary  widely,  but  conservative  estimates  do 
not  exceed  15,000  to  18,000,  while  at  To- 
ronto there  were  perhaps  25,000.  Of  dele- 
gates less  than  12,000,  I  believe,  registered, 
but  there  were  undoubtedly  some  who  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  the  trou- 
ble. Three  things  probably  affected  the  at- 
tendance. The  convention  was  a  little  later 
than  usual,  many  had  already  made  other 
plans  for  an  outing,  and  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Convention  had  been  held  only  two 
weeks  or  so  earlier  at  Detroit.  Many  of  the 
leagues  in  Michigan  had  taken  part  in  the 
great  Detroit  gathering,  and  the  representa- 
tion at  Indianapolis  from  that  State  was 
comparatively  small.  The  feeling  between 
the  young  people  of  the  two  organizations 
is  most  cordial.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
great  body  of  them  know  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  one  army.  It  is  those 
who  have  acted  for  them  that  have  kept 
tliem  apart.  On  the  side  of  the  League 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  federa- 
tion, whicli  found  expression  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted.  Tliey  favored  a  continuance 
of  tlie  plan  of  joint  jirayer-meeting  topics 
and  a  federation  witli  otlier  young  people's 
societies,  "  both  locally  and  nationally, 
through  suitable  executive  committees,  for 
tlie  promotion  of  Christian  citizenship."  It 
may  be  that  the  Board  of  Control,  which  met 
just  after  the  convention  adjourned,  will 
take  further  action  in  the  same  direction. 

The  jirogram  A\'as  a  good  one.  most  of 
the  topics  being  timely  and  important. 
'Hie  speakers  were  new  to  this  series  of 
conventions.  The  committee  made  it  a  rule, 
to  which,  of  course,  there  had  to  be  some 
exceptions,  not  to  invite  those  who  had 
spoken  at  Toronto.  Perhaps  this  accounts 
for  tlie  small  place  which  women  occupied. 
The.v  api'cared  in  the  discussions  of 
woman's  work,  but  scarcely  at  all  on  gen- 
eral toi)ics.  Of  the  fifteen  speakers  on  "  The 
Intellectual  Life,"  not  cue  was  a  woman;  of 
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fifty  or  more  speakers  in  the  department 
conferences,  in  which  the  spiritual  life,  re- 
vivals and  the  special  work  of  the  League 
was  imder  consideration,  only  five  or  six 
were  of  the  gentler  sox;  patriotism  was 
monopolized,  as  was  natural,  by  the  voting 
sex;  twenty-seven  spoke  on  "  Methodism 
and  Its  Life,"  four  women  discussing 
woman's  work;  twenty-one  talked  of  "so- 
cial righteousness "  and  "  good  citizen- 
ship "—all  men;  fifteen  delivered  pleas  for 
temperance — no  woman  among  them;  and 
forty  presented  the  great  subject  of  mis- 
sions—thirty-eight men  and^  two  women. 
Where  were  the  leaders  of  the  two  woman's 
missionary  societies  ?  The  majority  of 
League  members  are  undoubtedly  women, 
Avom'en  were  in  the  ascendant  in  the  great 
audiences:  it  seems  as  tho  they  ought  to 
have  had  a  lai'ger  place  on  the  program.  It 
is  due  to  them,  however,  to  say  that  they 
did  not  complain,  so  far  as  I  know. 

There  were  three  central  places  of  meet- 
ing, English  Opera  House,  a  large  and  very 
comfortable  building,  Tomlinson  Hall  and 
a  tent.  Overflow  meetings  were  held  in  the 
various  churches.  Churches  of  all  denom- 
inations, with  the  usual  exceptions,  were 
open  on  Sunday,  including,  besides  those  of 
the  Methodist  name,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Lutheran,  German  Re- 
formed, Christian,  Friends  and  Universalist. 
The  spirit  of  Christian  fraternity  was  most 
manifest.  Sunday  morning  there  was  a 
fasting  communion  at  6.30  o'clock  in  all  the 
Methodist  churches. 

For  the  special  entertainment  of  the  del- 
egates and  for  the  benefit  of  the  finances,  a 
series  of  lectures  was  provided,  with  eminent 
lecturers,  such  as  Bishop  Fowler,  Dr.  Buck- 
ley, Bishop  McCabe,  who  was  pressed  into 
service  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  the  results  were 
in  every  AA-ay  satisfactory. 

The  spirit  of  the  convention  was  admi- 
rable; while  the  difficulties  in  many  lines 
of  work  were  recognized,  thei'e  was  no  pes- 
simism or  gloom.  One  speaker  declared  that 
the  missionary  spirit  was  on  the  wane  and 
emphasized  the  statement,  and  another 
painted  the  condition  of  tlie  temperance 
movement  in  A^ery  dark  colors,  dealing  with 
special  severity  with  the  Methodist  Presi- 
dent at  Washington  in  connection  with  the 


army  canteen  and  picturing  the  Church  as 
lying  in  the  gutter  chained  to  a  political 
party;  but  the  great  desire  of  the  Epworth- 
ians  seemed  to  be  a  better  preparation  for 
the  Avorl:  before  them,  and  more  zeal,  wis- 
dom and  courage  in  accomplishing  it. 

Among  the  prime  favorites  of  the  au- 
diences AAcre  bishops  of  the  three  churches 
—four  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal— Fowler, 
Hurst.  McCabe  and  Ninde;  tAvo  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal.  South— GalloAA-ay  and  Fitz- 
gerald; and  Carman,  of  Canada,  formerly 
bishop  of  a  branch,  now  superintendent  of 
the  united  body  across  the  northern  border. 
AH  are  men  of  power  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  pulpit.  Bishop  Galloway  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  thousands  who  heard  his 
addresses  and  sermon.  He  is  in  the  prime 
of  life,  his  black  beard  and  hair  only  show- 
ing a  few  streaks  of  white;  he  has  a  large 
and  stately  presence,  his  voice  is  strong  and 
resonant  and  his  tones  musical  and  sym- 
pathetic. He  affects  none  of  the  tricks  of 
oratory;  he  does  not  need  them.  He  has 
CAidently  studied  principle  more  than  pol- 
icy, and  is  a  wide  and  discriminating 
reader.  He  has  a  message  to  give,  and  does 
not  strive  for  effects.  He  presents  the 
truth  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  strong 
moral  nature,  and  with  such  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, richness  of  illustration  and  fine  poet- 
ical touches  that  he  both  commands  and 
charms  his  hearers.  It  was  a  rare  sermon 
he  preached  Sunday  morning  from  Paul's 
Avords:  "  Henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me 
for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  .Tesus."  He  described  Paul  as  one  who 
coveted  human  sympathy  in  the  midst  of 
his  busy  and  wearing  life.  He  was  disap- 
pointed when  Titus  could  not  come  to  him, 
hurt  when  Demas  fell  away  from  him,  and 
grieved  when  other  brethren  showed  them- 
selves ungrateful.  The  marks  he  bore  were 
the  scars  of  service.  There  is  no  cant,  said 
the  Bishop,  in  a  scar.  The  character  a  man 
has  is  shown  in  his  face  and  body.  The 
stamp  of  some  master  appears,  either  of 
Christ  or  of  Satan. 

^  Bishop  Galloway  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
^lethodist  union.  Bishop  McCabe  has  an- 
nounced himself  for  "  Methodist  union  from 
sea  to  sea  and  shore  to  shore."  The  frater- 
nal feeling  is  increasing,  and  without  doubt 
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tlio  Indianapolis  convention  has  helped  it 
alony. 

The  city  could  not  have  done  more  to 
make  its  gui^sts  feel  at  home.  Nearly  every 
public  building  and  business  house  was  dee- 
orated,  and  the  word  "  Welcome "  met  the 
stranger  at  every  tui-n.  The  State  house 
and  grounds  were  turned  over  to  the  Ep- 
worthians,  who  used  the  ample  corridors  of 
the  building  as  places  for  registration  and 
its  legislative  halls  for  rest  and  correspond- 
ence, and  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  were  present  at  the 
opening  session,  July  20th,  to  speak  warm 
words   of  greeting. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  at  San 
Francisco  in  1901.  There  was  a  spirited 
contest  for  it.  Minneapolis  wanted  it,  but 
the  chief  contestant  Avas  I^os  Angeles.  The 
Board  of  Control  heard  tlu;  pleas,  and  de- 
cided the  question  by  vote. 

PLAlNTinLD,    N.    J. 


Evangelical  Opportunities  in 
Cuba. 
By  Chaplain  Sam  W.   Small. 

Can  any  man  tell  the  reason  for  the 
strange  apathy  of  American  Christians  to- 
ward the  religiously  destitute  people  of 
Cuba?  StnMuious  appeals  are  being  made 
to  the  philanthropic  pL'ople  of  the  United 
States  for  food,  medicines,  clothing,  imple- 
ments, oxen  and  seeds  for  the  impoverished 
IHtixanos  of  the  island.  I  do  not  mean  to 
minimize  the  necessity  for  such  supplies  in 
certain  localities  and  in  measured  quantities. 
lUit  otticial  inspection  tours  that  1  have  made 
in  the  island  convince  me  that  such  assist- 
ance sliould  always  be  rendered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  American  military  authorities. 

But  with  reference  to  the  religious  and 
moral  conditions  of  the  people  there  exists  a 
far  more  uriicnt  need  for  American  sympa- 
thy and  assistance  than  words  can  adequate- 
ly describe.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Cuba  is  like  unto  "the  man  sick  of  the 
palsy,"  and  needs  that  Christ  should  say 
unto  it  "  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  "  before 
it  can  hope  to  recover  its  strength  and  the 
coufldeuce  of  the  people.  Its  power  is  no 
longer  potential  with  the  masses,  its  priests 


are  almost  pariahs,  and  its  portals  are 
sliunned,  as  would  be  the  doors  of  lazar- 
houses,  by  the  strong  and  influential  element 
of  the  Cubans.  Yet  this  sad  spectacle  of  a 
great,  historic  Christian  organization  in  dis 
grace  and  deserted  of  its  once  faithful  devo- 
tees is  not  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

That  is  found  in  tlie  conditions  cjf  mind 
and  spirit  wliicli  liavc  befallen  the  Cubans  as 
consequences  of  repudiating  their  mother 
Church  and  refusing  to  seek  other  an<l more 
helpful  altars.  They  have  become  apostates 
and  are  fast  drifting  into  a  state  of  gross  in- 
fidelity. They  are.  perhaps,  not  yet  beyond 
reach  and  recovery.  Their  scoffing  the  name 
of  God,  their  blasphemies  of  Christ,  and 
their  ribaldry  against  all  religions,  do  not 
sound  like  the  fixed  enmities  of  professional 
atheists.  Rather,  I  think,  these  are  the  first 
fruits  of  their  new-found  license  to  indulge 
in  free  thought  and  free  speech. 

Some  one  may  ask  if  in  these  phenomena 
of  religious  anarchy  there  appears  any  op- 
portunity for  evangelistic  effort.  I  think  so. 
The  majority  of  the  Cubans  of  sense  and 
honor  realize  that  Cuba  can  never  become  ef- 
fectually free,  happily  independent,  stable 
and  great,  under  conditions  of  prevalent  ir- 
religion. 

As  to  that  opportunity,  there  remains  a 
pivotal  querj' — namely:  Are  we  Christians  of 
the  United  States  zealous  enough,  wise 
enough  and  unselfish  enough  to  win  the  new 
Cuban  nation  to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  sincere, 
spiritual  and  dominant  loyalty? 

!Six  mouths  have  passed  since  the  American 
Hag  went  up  over  the  public  buildings 
throughout  Cuba.  During  all  this  time  there 
have  existed  in  the  island  the  absolute 
An)erican  guaranty  of  religious  freedom  and 
sure  protection  for  every  minister  and  meas- 
ure calculated  to  make  for  peace,  prosperity 
;uid  pure  conditions  among  the  people.  There 
has  been  an  open  door  to  Christian  missions, 
pi'operly  organized,  equipped,  and  prudently 
{•onducted.  But  the  sum-total  of  endeavors 
in  American  missionary  work  thus  far  is 
beggarly  in  amount  and  disappointing  in 
character. 

Naturally  one  would  suppose  that  the 
American  Roman  Catholics  would  have  been 
the  first  and  most  eager  to  exploit  mission 
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woi'k  in  Cubii  for  the  recovoiy  of  tli(>  coiili- 
dence  and  religious  adhesion  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  however,  they  have  made  no  practi- 
cal effort  to  those  ends.  Fatlier  Thomas 
Sherman,  son  of  the  late  Greneral  William  Te- 
cuniseh  Sherman,  after  service  as  a  chaplain 
in  our  army,  toured  the  island  and  freely 
consulted  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  upon  the 
needs  of  the  Church  therein.  As  the  result, 
lie  was  frank  to  confess  that  the  condition 
is  deplorable  and  that  no  hope  of  better  days 
for  Catliollcism  in  Cuba  can  be  looked  for 
until  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  ^the  Churcli 
system  is  wrought  out  by  new  powers  and 
witii  a  new  personnel.  Father  .Tames,  a  priest 
from  Florida,  who  speaks  Spanish  fluently 
and  has  served  in  Catholic  missions  in  South 
America,  came  to  Cieufuegos,  investigated 
religious  conditions  there,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States,  lamenting  that  ordinary 
mission  methods  would  not  reconcile  the 
terrible  antagonism  extant  in  Cuba  between 
the  Roman  priesthood  and  the  native  people. 
Archbishop  Chapelle,  Avho  is  the  Apostolic 
delegate  for  Cuba,  has  said  to  a  distinguished 
New  York  philanthropist  that  the  Church  in 
the  island  needs  and  must  submit  to  a  thor- 
ough cleansing  before  it  can  hope  to  regain 
its  place  and  power  with  the  masses. 

Meantime  the  Protestant  denominations 
have  been  singularly  lax  in  taking  up  evan 
gelical  enterprises  in  Cuba.  The  Episcopa- 
lians have  a  station  in  Havana,  poorly  at- 
tended, and  have  under  contemplation  a 
Church  school  to  be  operated  in  the  city  of 
Matanzas.  A  Congregational  churcli.  under 
the  miuisterial  direction  of  Rev.  Alfred  de 
Barritt,  with  charitable  auxiliary  features,  is 
perhaps  the  chiefest  Protestant  mission  in 
Havana  at  this  time.  Rev.  Mr.  Diaz,  the 
Cuban  Baptist  preacher,  who  was  so  great  a 
thoi'n  in  the  flesh  of  Weyler,  and  who  suf- 
fered bitter  persecution  by  the  Spaniards,  is 
still  urging  his  work  with  zeal,  lint  he  is  only 
niggardly  supported  by  his  fellow-sectarians 
in  the  United  States.  In  Cienfuegos  Rev. 
Mr.  O'Halloran,  a  Cuban  Baptist,  is  also 
making  a  brave  endeavor  to  establish  a 
church  and  mission  school,  but  he  is  often 
distressed  for  the  means  to  keep  his  work 
going.  Rev.  W.  D.  Powell,  Southern  Baptist, 
began  a  church  and  school  at  Santa  Clara, 
but  these  will  soon  fail  unless  his  present 


return  to  the  States  for  alms  in  their  behalf 
realizes  sucli  fullness  as  he  prays  for. 

As  for  the  great  and  patriotic  Methodist 
denomination  in  the  United  States  (of  which 
I  am  an  adherent),  and  whose  representa- 
tives were  fifteen  months  ago  so  generally 
urgent  for  the  redenii)tiou  of  Cuba  by  Amer- 
ican arms-^it  has  abundant  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  its  neglect  of  the  religious  needs 
of  the  liberated  Cubans.  If  1  understand 
tlie  situation  correctly,  tliere  lias  been  an 
agi'eement  that  missionary  effort  t)y  Method- 
ists in  Cuba  shall  be  divided  between  the 
^Ortheru  and  Southern  (General  Conference 
societies,  that  of  the  former  conlining  itself 
to  Porto  Rico  and  the  provinces  of  Santiago 
and  Puerto  Principe,  in  Cuba;  that  of  the 
latter  taking  cliarge,  on  its  part,  of  Meth- 
odist propagaudism  in  the  provinces  of  Santa 
Clara,  Matanzas,  Havana,  and  I'inar  del  Rio, 
in  Cuba. 

My  personal  .Icquaintanceship  with  Meth- 
odist efforts  thus  far  made  is  confined  to 
the  latter  mission  field.  I  found  a  small 
room  on  Virtudes  street,  in  Havana,  occu- 
pied by  the  Methodists  for  a  reading  room 
by  day  and  as  a  place  for  evening  and  Sab- 
bath services.  Rev.  Mr.  McDonald  is  a  good, 
earnest  young  man,  but  even  these  attributes 
will  not  enable  him  "  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw,"  and  the  meagcrness  of  his  re- 
sources is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  poor 
results  his  work  has  yet  obtained.  Scarcely 
more  can  be  said  of  the  mission  that  is  strug- 
gling for  life  at  Matanzas;  while  the  young 
Arkansas  |>reacher,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
Spanish  language,  sent  down  to  Cienfuegos, 
accompanied  by  his  feeble  wife  and  sick 
baby,  was  an  object  of  commiseration.  The 
old-fashioned  Methodist  grit  wliich  impelled 
him  was  admired  by  all,  even  the  "  liardest  " 
of  army  officers,  who  learned  tlie  purpose  of 
his  advent  in  that  city,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  folly  of  the  proceeding  struck  sensible 
men  as  being  a  supreme  example  of  eccle- 
siastical fatuity.  The  "  mission  "  is  a  fail- 
ure. l)ecause  the  i-ight  man  was  not  sent,  or 
because  the  man  sent  has  not  been  given  the 
simplest  moans  of  success. 

What  then?  Are  we  American  Christians 
willing  to  be  mi.sjudged  by  these  futile  ex- 
hibitions of  our  Protestant  zeal  for  the  sal- 
vation of  a  whole  nation?    Is  there  no  way 
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lo  put  ourselves  to  the  blush  for  our  niggard- 
liuc'SS  and  uon-action  about  this  Cuban  prob- 
lon  ?  Some  strong  watclinian  on  the  towers 
of  the  present  time  sliould  blow  a  blast  of 
warning  that  will  thrill  our  American  Chris- 
tendom into  attention  and  activity.  Ood,  I 
believe  has  laid  the  diily  of  Cuban  conver 
sion  to  a  vital  Christianity  at  our  doors. 
How  long  will  we  delay  obedience  to  his  call 
and  dally  in  doing  "(lie  \vori<  of  an  evange- 
list V  " 
New  York  City. 


Wk  have  i-eceived  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Robei'ts, 
Stated  Cleric  of  the  I'resbyterian  Church, 
Nortli,  a  comparative  summary  of  its  statis- 
tics, of  whi<'h  we  give  the  following: 

1896.  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Candidates 1,508  1,433  1.161  1,115 

Local  Evang 176  1.57  U5  137 

Licentiates 4.55  477  469  433 

Ministers  6,942  7,129  7,  ISO  7,312 

Licensures 821  331  329  281 

Ordinations 286  313  2«0  267 

Installations.  ...            558  536  493  529 

Pas.  Dissolutions           427  429  389  477 

Min.  received  ...             8o  62  54  57 

Elders 27,025  27.874  28,000  28,252 

Churches 7,.573  7,631  7,634  7,657 

org'd..           149  162  124  108 

dissol'd             84  71  f3  65 

Added:  exam....       64,806  57,011  57,(41  48,3.'9 

certlf....       38,489  37.487  37,125  35,050 

Dismissed   and 

dropped .56.402  51,871 

Deceased 11,406  13,936 

Communicants...     9)3,716  960,911  975,877  983,90? 

Net  increase 20,>-02  17195  14,966  8,f30 

S.  8.  members....  l,006,.«l  1,0.'4,462  1,034,164  1.029,229 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

$  $  $  8 

Home  Miss 980,550  1,042,768  972,993  1,U95,311 

ForeiKD 739  103'  681,457  749,497  764  976 

Education \02;m  10.231  8i,056  143,130 

8.  S.  work  130.598  121,808  112,781  121,177 

Church  erection       1.55,177  124.873  149,792  101,.597 

Relief  Fund 94.353  8.5.429  95,149  98,304 

Freedmen 109,205  105,498  118,^59  137,567 

Synodical  Aid...       73,162  71.515  82,6.9  85,921 

Aid  for  Coil's            148.641  1C9,272  164,840  261,2ii8 

Congrei? 10,413,785  9,98 1,958  10.219.891  If  ,094,518 

Miscellaneous....     777.728  874,2(2  753.581  873,J'48 

Total 14,149,477  13,298,151  13,503,561  13,777,717 

It  •will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  mem- 
bership the  past  year  is  less  than  one  per 
cent.,  being  the  smallest  for  many  years. 

....  At  last  the  Trustees  of  the  Dosliisha 
College  at  Tolcio  have  selected  a  presi- 
dent   aiid    deau    who    are    quite    satisfac- 


tory to  the  American  Board  Mission.  This 
appears  to  end  the  difficulty  there.  Tlie  trus- 
tees had  asked  tlie  American  Board  to  ap- 
point three  representatives  of  the  patrons 
of  the  school  to  serve  as  trustees,  and  those 
selected  were  the  missionaries  J.  D.  Davis, 
D.  C.  (Jreene  and  G.  E.  Albrecht. 

....In  the  London  Churclnromun  is  an  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Von  Finlvelstein  Mount- 
ford,  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  for  some  years 
a  resident  in  New  Yorlc,  and  married  in 
India,  Avho  attended  llic  International 
Council  of  Women,  in  London,  as  delegate 
from  Palestine.  Mrs.  Mount  ford  describes 
tlie  life  of  the  women  of  .ferusalem  as 
dreary  and  colorless,  whatever  their  re- 
ligion, esi)ecially  in  the  summer  months, 
when  tliere  are  no  processions  of  pilgrims 
and  great  religious  celebrations.  There 
being  no  parks  or  gardens,  the  women  have 
to  content  themselves  with  visiting  the 
cemeteries,  where  they  picnic  once  a  week, 
spending  half  the  time  in  weeping  over  the 
dilapidated  tombs,  with  a  hot  sun  pouring 
mercilessly  upon  their  heads.  The  other 
diversion  is  religious  dissipation,  for  there 
is  no  end  of  fasts  and  feasts  of  saints,  and 
sacred  groves  almost  daily,  so  they  have  re- 
ligiously to  attend  to  them  all,  which  in 
.lerusalem  is  a  terrible  undertaking,  being 
very  trying  and  wearisome,  for  one  has  to 
be  up  at  all  sorts  of  the  small  hours  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  early  dawn,  to  attend  the 
various  ceremonies.  Not  many  of  the  girls 
attend  school,  and  they  are  taken  from 
school  by  the  time  they  are  twelve  years 
old,  and  are  mai-rlageable  at  thirteen. 
There  are  Jewish  and  Christian  schools, 
and  the  Moslem  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Ismail  Ilakki  Bey,  has  engaged 
]\liss  Spalford,  a  daughter  of  the  Ameri- 
can organizer  of  a  peculiar  sect  called  the 
American  Colony,  to  teach  English  language 
and  manners.  Mrs.  Mouutford,  wlio  has 
just  come  to  this  country  for  a  lecturing 
tour  on  Bible  customs,  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  sort  of  school  for  married  women  in 
Jerusalem  without  regard  to  their  religion, 
where  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures, 
l)ictiu"es.  etc..  so  as  to  stir  up  their  ."Sluggish 
nduds  by  letting  them  know  what  the  world 
is  doing. 
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The  Treaties  of  Reciprocity. 

A  TREATY  of  reciprocity  witli  France  was 
completed  aud  signed  in  Wasliingvou  ou  the 
24lh  ult.,  wliich  was  the  last  day  on  which, 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the 
Dingley  Tariff  act,  such  an  agreement  could 
be  made.  Similar  treaties  with  the  British 
colonies  of  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Bermuda, 
Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana  had  already 
been  signed,  and  the  President  had  pro- 
claimed an  agreement  with  Portugal,  in 
which  that  country  reduced  her  tariff  on 
American  grain,  lard,  oils,  and  agricultural 
machinery,  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  our 
rates  upon  argols,  wines,  brandies,  paintings, 
and  drawings.  This  couutry  is  the  natural 
market  for  the  exported  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the 
colonies  must  buy  from  us  a  large  part  of 
the  meats  and  grain  which  they  consume. 
The  Dingley  act  permitted  the  President  to 
make,  in  such  reciprocal  agreements,  a  re- 
duction of  our  tariff  rates  not  exceeding  20 
per  cent.  While  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
have  not  been  published  by  the  Government, 
it  is  understood  that  in  the  case  of  Jamaica 
we  grant  a  reduction  of  about  121/2  per  cent. 
on  sugar,  oranges,  and  grape  fruit,  and 
promise  that  coffee  from  the  island  shall  be 
free  of  duty  for  five  years.  In  return  there 
are  reductions  of  the  Jamaican  tariff  on 
meats,  fiour.  cotton  goods,  machinery,  oils, 
aud  olhcr  articles.  These  changes  indicate 
the  cliuracter  of  the  treaties  with  the  other 
colonies.  Wliile  our  exports  of  agricultural 
products  may  not  be  largely  increased  by  the 
concessions,  the  colonies  will  hereafter  buy 
greater  quantities  of  our  manufactiu-ed 
goods.  Heretofore  our  sales  to  all  the 
British  West  Indian  possessions  have  been 
about  $11,000,000  per  annum,  or  about  30  per 
cent,  of  their  purchases,  while  our  imports 
from  them  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15,000,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  their 
exports.  So  long  as  our  tariff  shall  be  en- 
forced against  Porto  Rico  these  treaties  will 
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place  the  exported  products  of  that  island  at 
a  disadvantage  in  our  market. 

The  most  important  of  the  group  of  com- 
mercial treaties  is,  of  course,  the  agreement 
with  France,  upon  wliich  the  representatives 
of  the  two  nations  have  been  at  work  for 
two  years.  France  has  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum  tariff,  the  second  lower  than  the 
first  by  about  20  per  cent.  Heretofore  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  minimum  rates,  while  the  higher 
duties  have  been  applied  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  products  exported  to  France  fi'om  the 
United  States.  The  new  treaty,  it  is  under- 
stood, gives  us  the  minimum  rates  on  040  of 
the  604  products  enumerated  in  the  French 
minimum  list.  The  remaining  24  items  were 
excepted  because  of  the  protests  of  the  agri- 
culturists in  France  against  any  reduc- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  these  excepted 
products  are  leather,  live  stock,  and  various 
forms  of  food,  such  as  beef,  pork,  hams, 
lard,  flour,  etc.  The  minimum  rates  are  con- 
tinued upon  certain  American  products 
which  would  have  been  dutiable  at  the  max- 
imum rates  if  no  agreement  had  been  reached, 
and  the  additional  duties  thus  avoided  would 
have  been  $5,000,000,  it  is  said,  on  oils  alone. 
American  cotton  now  enters  France  free  of 
duty.  A  duty  would  have  been  imposed  if 
the  treaty  had  not  been  signed.  We  ex- 
ported $24,500,000  worth  of  cotton  to  France 
in  1898.  The  imposition  of  the  maximum 
rates  upon  copper,  rubber,  and  certain 
classes  of  machinery  has  also  been  pre-  ^ 
vented  by  the  agreement. 

France  obtains  a  reduction,  ranging  from 
5  to  20  per  cent.,  of  our  duties  on  more  than 
one  hundred  of  the  products  prominent  in 
the  list  of  her  exports  to  this  country,  but 
champagne  remains  at  the  old  rate.  The 
value  of  our  imports  from  France  in  1898 
was  $52,730,000,  and  the  average  for  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  had  been 
$65,000,000.  Our  exports  to  France  in  1898 
were  exceptionally  large,  $95,459,000,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  food  supplies  In  Europe, 


Financial 
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but  the  average  for  the  three  years  preced- 
ing had  beon  only  $50,000,000.  Of  the  im- 
ports from  Franco,  about  one-fifth  are  on 
the  free  list,  one-fifth  are  not  affected  by 
the  changes,  and  upon  three-fifths  the  duties 
will  be  reduced.  Facts  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  an  estimate  here  of  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  upon  our  exports  to  France. 

This  treaty  will  not  be  in  force  until  it 
shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  at 
Washington  and  the  P^ronch  Senate.  Rati- 
fication will  be  opposed  at  Taris  by  ex- 
Premier  Meline,  who  asserts  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  tlie  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  France  have 
been  "cruelly  betrayed."  It  is  probable  that 
both  Senates  will  approve  what  has  been 
done.  Both  countries  will  gain  by  ratifica- 
tion. Our  advantage  will  be  found  in  the 
opening  of  the  French  market  to  our  ex- 
porters on  the  terms  enjoyed  by  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  reduction  of  tariff 
duties  on  French  products  bought  by 
American  consumers. 


Financial    Items. 

The  Corn  Bxehauge  Bank  has  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Queens  County 
Bank,  of  Long  Island  City,  whereby  the 
latter  will  operate  as  a  branch  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  Bank.  Deposits  of  the  Queens 
County  Bank  are  about  $2,500,000. 

The  Produce  Exchange  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  this  city,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  $500,000  to  $2,-500,000.  The  company's 
assets  are  $lo,775,887.  The  debts  and  lia- 
bilities, $8,756,295.  Surplus,  $2,500,  and  un- 
divided profits,  $19,592. 

The    portion    of    the    Mexican    gold 

bond  issue  allotted  to  the  United  States  has 
been  quickly  subscribed  for,  and  this  fact 
is  creating  a  most  favorable  impression  in 
financial  circles  in  Mexico.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company, 
of  New  York  City,  have  $2,000,000  of  the  new 
5  per  cent,  gold  bonds. 

....A  further  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion regarding  tlie  relative  merits  of  the 
round  or  Lowry  i-otton  bale  as  against  the 
old  form  is  fumisliod  by  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  who  says  that  two  ob- 
jections made  in  England  against  the  round 
bale  are,  first,  that    it    cannot  be    readily 


sampled;  and,  second,  that  the  fiber  is  too 
much  compressed  in  the  center  of  the  bale. 
A  superintendent  of  an  English  mill,  how- 
ever, is  quoted  as  saying  that  in  the  new 
form  of  bale  the  fiber  was  left  lying  all  in 
one  direction,  which  is  an  advantage  over  the 
old  style,  and,  moreover,  the  spinner  gets 
more  net  cotton  from  the  bale,  there  being 
no  loss  from  dampness  or  dirt  and  little  or 
no  repairs  of  the  bagging  being  required. 

....Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Collector  Treat,  of 
New  York,  concerning  the  recent  decision 
that  banks  are  not  permitted  to  affix  rev- 
enue stamps  to  checks  presented  for  pay- 
ment or  forwarded  without  first  being 
stamped,   says: 

"  To  permit  the  stamps  to  htc  affixed  in  snoh 
cases  i)y  the  banks  or  any  other  person  is  really 
to  condone  the  ofifense  above  denounced  by  law. 
The  only  way  that  a  bank  check  or  any  other 
instrument  issued  without  a  stamp  can  be  vali- 
dated is  by  being  presented  to  the  collector  for 
that  purpose,  under  section  13   of  the  war  reve- 
nue act   and  section  3,422   of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes.    Therefore,  instead  of  there  being  no  law 
forbidding  the  practice  of  banks  stamping  bank 
checks  presented  to  them  unstamped,  all  tlie  law 
there  is  on  the  subject  forbids  such  practice  in 
the  strongest  manner   by   a  necessary   implica- 
tion." 
....Dividends,  coupons,  etc.,  announced: 
Saratoga  Gas.  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 
46  Wall  street,  2%  per  cent,  on  preferred, 
payable  August  1st. 

Chicago.  St.  Paul,  M.  &  O.  Railway  Co.. 
52  W^all  street,  3%  per  cent,  on  preferred, 
payable  August  21st. 

Texas  &  New  Orleans,  1st  mortgage,  7  per 
cent.,  coupons  payable  at  Southern  Pac.  Co., 
August  1st. 

Galveston  &  San  Antonio  Raihvay,  East 
Div.,  1st  mortgage  6  per  cent.,  coupons  pay- 
able at  Southern  Pac.  Co.,  August  1st. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Companj-  Stocks 
during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 


American  Exchange. 18'^ 

Broadway 245 

Commerce  270 

Fourth 192% 


Importers   and    Tra- 
ders'  5J0V^ 

Mercantile 194 

Park 499% 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

International     Bank-         ■  Title   Guarantee    and 

ins  and  Trust 170       Trust..-. 400 

Produce  Exchange 200    Trust  Co.  of  America.  299 


INSURANCE. 


The   Proper  Basis. 

Some  luinaiiicd  insurance  agent  iu  Louis- 
iana rises  to  sui^gcsl  tliat  if  insurance  agents 
were  paid  only  by  contingent  commissions 
they  would  be  under  less  or  no  temptation 
to  rebate,  would  be  more  careful  iu  selection 
and  inspection  of  risks,  would  have  an  in- 
ducement to  maintain  rates,  and  would  find 
their  calling  elevated.  The  suggestion  is 
made  as  to  fire  underwriting,  but  it  applies 
to  all  kinds.  It  did  not  need  one  returning 
from  the  grave  to  tell  that  there  is  no  vil 
lain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  who  is  not  an 
an-ant  Icnave,  and  this  suggestion  is  as  sound 
and  as  old  as  the  pyramids.  A  commission 
contingent  is  a  compensation,  and  bad  or  good 
according  to  that  on  which  it  is  contingent. 
If  contingent  merely  on  amount  of  transac- 
tions, the  purchasing  agent  for  the  pyramids 
doubtless  cheated  the  reigning  Egyptian,  for 
such  a  method  alwaj's  will  have  the  seeds  of 
corruption  iu  it;  if  contingent  on  the  busi- 
ness that  stays  and  the  business  that  pays, 
then  the  agent  is  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
principal.  In  tire  undewriting,  the  agent's 
compensation  ought  to  be,  at  least  in  good 
part,  contingent  upon  the  risks  which  run 
out  tiieir  term  without  making  a  claim;  in 
life  insurance,  it  ought  to  be  largely  upon  re- 
newals, perhaps  on  a  scale  slightly  increas- 
ing with  age  of  policy.  This  was  the  old 
way,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  anybody  who 
is  now  living  and  can  now  be  named  that 
the  good  old  way  was  abandoned.  The  old 
waj'  was  right  in  principle;  the  "  single  brok- 
erage "  is  wrong  in  principle.  But  that  it 
will  ever  be  reformed  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, unless  we  put  faith  in  the  old  saying 
that  notliing  is  ever  finally  settled  until  it  is 
settled  right. 


Among  the  single  payments  as  pre- 
miums for  large  investments  in  life  insur- 
ance which  have  become  famous  in  the  pro- 
fession may  be  mention<>d  that  of  George  W. 
Vanderbilt  of  .$.",."(,000  on  a  million-dollar 
policy,  about  two  years  ago;  that  of  .$13G,- 
n.'O  by  .Tames  .T.  Hill,  in  1892,  for  a  .$100,000 
policy,  with  an  annuity  of  $12,400;  the  siu- 
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gle  premium  of  $578,.'{-15  by  the  Havemey- 
ers,  in  1890,  for  five  .$100,000  policies;  the 
quite  recent  case  of  Hahne  &  Co.,  of  New- 
ark, which  is  memorable  as  being  the  larg- 
est transaction  yet  in  partnership  life  in- 
surance. Now  comes  the  case  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Newhouse,  who  has  paid  the  Mutual 
Jvife  of  New  York  $233,828  for  a  paid-up 
participating  policy  for  $200,000,  which  is 
payable  at  death,  and  carries  with  it  an  an- 
nuity of  .$8,000  during  life.  Mr.  Newhouse 
thus  begins  to  draw  about  3  1-3  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  his  $233,828,  and  his  estate  will  re- 
ceive $200,000  in  one  settlement,  when  this 
annuity  interest  ceases.  Altho  this  amount 
is  below  that  in  some  of  the  other  cases,  it 
Is  probably  the  largest  single  premium  yet 
paid  on  the  life  of  one  man. 

. . .  .The  banquet  of  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society,  which  was  held  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in  this  city  last  Wednesday 
night,  and  which  celebrated  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  institution,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  gatherings  of  the  season.  Dis- 
tinguished men  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  present,  not  only  presidents  of  rival 
insurance  companies,  but  men  of  note  in  the 
Church,  Army,  State,  etc.  James  W. 
Alexandei',  who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Hyde 
in  the  presidency  of  the  company,  presided, 
and  among  the  more  notable  men  who  sat 
at  his  table  were  ex-Governor  Morton,  Sena- 
tor-elect Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, ex-Secretary  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Judge 
Henry  E.  Howland,  John  A.  McCall,  and 
General  iSlerritt.  Bishop  Potter,  Senator 
Depew  and  ex-.Iudge  Howland  entertained 
all  with  their  wit,  and  from  the  mouth  of 
every  speaker  fell  some  word  of  recognition 
of  the  life,  work  and  character  of  the  late 
Henry  B.  Hyde.  President  Alexander  gave 
the  address  of  welcome,  and  General  Merritt 
said  he  felt  honored  to  be  called  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Alexander's.  "It  is  an  honor,"  he  said 
amid  laughter,  "greater  than  I  have  gained 
in  some  wars."  P]x-Secretary  Bliss  spoke  of 
the  advantages  of  insurance,  and  the  other 
speakers  AAcre  Rabbi  Schulman,  John  A. 
:\rcCall,  .John  R.  Hegeman,  George  T.  Wil- 
son, etc. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

"  IIkiNUY,  the  Badgers  have  a  new  baby." 
"Is  it  a  Helen  Gould  ov  a  Dewey V" — i^t.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

...."Look  at  Aunt  .Fosephine — laughing 
while  she's  playing  solitaii-e."  "Ah,  I  bet  she's 
cheating." — Chicago  Record. 

. ..  .Miss  Nora  once  wore  a  fedora 
As  bright  as  light  of  aurora. 
When  a  goat  passing  by 
Said  as  it  caught  his  eye, 
"  I  adore  a  feed  o'er  a  fedora." 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

. . .  .Remarks  the  man  in  the  golfing  suit, 
Loud  coat  and  vibrant  pant, 
"  How  sharper  than  the  serpent's  tooth 
Is  the  bite  of  the  picnic  ant !  " 

- — Minneapolis  Journal. 

....A  judge  in  this  State  deserves  to  go  to 
the  head  of  the  class.  lie  charged  a  jury  the 
other  day  as  follows :  "  If  you  believe  what  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has  told  you,  your  ver- 
dict will  be  for  the  plaintiff;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  believe  what  the  defendant's 
counsel  has  told  you,  you  will  give  your  verdict 
for  the  defendant.  But  if  you  are  like  me, 
and  don't  believe  what  either  of  them  said,  I 
don't  know  what  you  will  do."  It  is  needless  to 
say  that,  having  full  confidence  in  the  court,  the 
jury  disagreed. — Exchange. 

Magistrate:  "  Wiiafs  vour  name?  "  Pris- 
oner: "Right."  .Magistrate:  "With  a  W?" 
Prisoner:    "  Sure."       Magistrate:    "  Well,    JNIr. 

Wright "        Prisoner:    "  My      name      ain't 

Wright."  Magistrate:  "Come,  don't  be  funny, 
you  said  your  name  was  Wright."  Prisoner: 
"No,    I   didn't."      Magistrate:  "You    did,    sir! 

I  said,  'What's  your  name?'  and "      Pri.^- 

oner:  "That's  correct."  Magistrate:  "Hev?" 
Prisoner:  "I  say  that's  it."  Magistrate: 
"What's  it?"  Prisoner:  "  Watts."— Ca^/io/ic 
Standard. 

....At  a  card  party  given  this  afternoon 
for  Miss  Daysey  Mayme  Appleton,  whose  mar- 
riage to  L.  Chauncey  O.  Bryanne  occurs  this 
month,  the  decorations  were  green  and  pink,  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Bryanne's  membership  in  the 
Order  of  Hibernian  Loons,  these  being  the  colors 
of  that  order.  A  unique  feature  ofthe  enter- 
tainment was  a  number  of  young  boys  concealed 
behind  a  bank  of  palms  on  the  jiorch,  who,  every 
ten  minutes,  gave  the  Hibernian  Loons'  "  yell," 
whirh  was  also  a  delicate  compliment  to  the 
bridegroom.  Miss  Appleton  won  the  prize,  the 
seventh  salve  box  she  has  won  in  a  week.  At 
the  Bryanne-Appleton  wedding  there  will  be  so 
niany  bridesmaius,  matrons  of  honor,  flower 
girls,  etc.,  that  the  parade  will  take  fifteen  min- 
utes to  pass  a  given  point.  There  is  talk  now 
of  giving  the  parade  in  Commercial  street.  Get 
your  window. — Atchison  Globe. 

...  .A  good  story  is  told  of  the  wife  of  a  cer- 
tain Lord  Mayor  in  England.  It  would  not  do 
to  give  her  name  or  her  city,  because  she  is  a 
good  woman  and  was  unconscious  o!"  her  mis- 
take.^ It  so  happened  that  during  Queen  Vic- 
toria s  last  visit  to  London  her  i\rajesty.  with 
her  favorite  daushler,  visited  the  training  school 
for  nurses,  accompanied  hv  the  "Lady  Mavor- 
ess.  The  (Jovernor  of  the  institution,  as  they 
were  departing,  requested  them  to  write  their 
names  m  the  visitors'  book.  The  Queen  re- 
moved her  glo\e,  took  the  i)en  and  wrote  "  Vic- 
toria "  at  tlie  top  of  a  new  i)age.  The  I'rinwss 
followed  her  mother,  and  inscribed  her  name 
Heat  rice."  The  Governor  then  handed  the 
pen  to  her  ladyship,  the  wife  of  the  Lord  Mavor. 
Mie  took  it  ;ind  simpered  and  on  the  third  "line 
wrote  "Emma." — Chicago  Record. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  In  His  Name,"  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale. 

A    LITEUARY    C1XAI5ADE. 

"  Of  all  the  English  novelists 
I  like  u-hole  most,  don't  you?" 

"  Oh.  no,"  she  said,  "  I  won't  say  that, — 
I  think  I  like  one,  two." 

S.    C.    STUNTZ. 
NUMERICAL    ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  ninety-one  letters  and  form 
three  lines  from  a  poem  bv  Lowell. 

My  51 ,  66,  42,  68,  21  is  plows ;  ray  14,  31,  80, 
1.  17,  44  is  spry;  my  6.  89,  85,  43,  32,  48,  56. 
28,  70  is  an  opera  by  Wagner ;  my  10,  53,  90, 
74,  77  is  a  famous  man  ;  mv  5.  58,  20,  78  is  a 
vegetable;  my  38,  8,  69.  91.  29  is  one  of  the 
United  States;  my  61,  55,  75,  83  is  one  of  the 
points  of  the  compass :  my  25,  19,  60,  37,  36, 
39  is  a  Northern  explorer  whose  fate  is  still 
unknown  ;  my  47,  50,  76,  67  are  a  fruit ;  my  35, 
4,  49,  30,  79,  87  is  a  famous  man ;  mv  11,  59, 
16,  86,  23,  24,  72  is  a  Biblical  character  who 
was  also  called  Dorcas;  mv  45.  13,  34,  46,  26, 
62,  15,  3  is  a  request ;  my  73.  7,  52.  40,  68,  65 
was  a  famous  physician  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  my  64.  18,  54,  82,  27  is  flat ;  my  57.  2,  71, 
33,  22,  84,  12,  88,  9,  81,  41  was  an  Athenian 
statesman. 

DIAiMONUS    CONNECTED   BY    A    SQUARE. 
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I.  Upper  Diamond:  1,  In  Cadmus:  2,  exactly 
suitable ;  3,  was  anxious  ;  4,  a  drink  ;  5,  in  Cad- 
mus. 

II.  Left-hand  Diamond:  1,  In  Cadmus;  2,  a 
native  metal:  3,  to  fear  in  a  great  degi-ee ;  4, 
part  of  the  head :  5.  in  Cadmus. 

III.  Central  Square:  1,  A  kind  of  fortifica- 
tion; 2,  to  cut  off;  3,  small  coins;  4,  one  well 
versed  in  anvthing:  .5,  tinv  homes. 

IV.  Kight-hand  Diamond:  1.  In  Cadmus;  2, 
a  large  animal ;  3,  a  sudden,  violent  and  tempo- 
rary effort  or  emotion  ;  4,  a  river  of  Scotland ;  5, 
in  Cadmus. 

V.  Lower  Diamond:  1.  In. Cadmus;  2,  a  fish; 
3,  firm  ;  4.  clamor ;  5,  in  Cadmus.  E.  T.  T. 

ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES  OF   JULY   20tii. 

Lettf.r  I'v/.Y.i.K. — "  Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade." Lord  Cardigan.  1.  (Irade  :  2.  carol  ;  3, 
diglit  :   4.  I'or.ge  ;   ,">.  tliild  :   (>.  lia!)it  :   7.  ran.ge. 

CKNTlt.vi,  .VcKosric. — Pinnywiiilxles.  1.  Prepare: 
2.  'iuical  :  ;?.  briiidle :  4.  wrinkle;  .">.  buoyant:  6, 
prowess:  7.  halldoin  :  S.  maunder;  9,  bookish:  10, 
garland:  IL  dowered;  12,  evasive. 

Framed  ^^■o^^D-sci^IARE. — Square:  1.  Scat:  2. 
cape  ;  3.  npes  :  4.  te.st  :  1  to  2.  I'arnguay  :  1  to  3, 
potation  :  2  to  4,  Yorkiowu  :  ;>  lo  4,  northern  :  5 
to  1,  snp ;  6  to  2,  toy  ;  8  to  4,  ten  ;  7  to  3.  tan. 
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Personals. 

Miss  Enid  Yanuell,  of  New  York,  has 
won  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  design  for  a 
fountain  to  be  erected  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Her 
model  was  selected  from  numerous  others  sub- 
mitted by  sculptors  from  New  York,  Boston 
and  Providence. 

Admiral    Dewey    has    promised    to    visit 

Admiral  Schley  at  the  home  of  the  Latter,  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.  Admiral  Schley  is  making  plans 
to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  citizens 
of  Norwalk  and  Westport  are  hoping  to  take 
a  considerable  part  in  the  reception. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bookwalter,  of  Ohio,  who 

was  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  some 
years  ago,  is  to  make  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
Tibet.  He  has  recently  returned  from  Russia, 
where  he  traveled  the  entire  length  of  the  new 
.  Siberian  Railroad.  He  intends  to  go  to  the 
furthest  recesses  of  Tibet  and  expects  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  Grand  Lama. 

....  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  has  just 
been  nominated  by  Governor  Wolcott  to  be 
Chief  .Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  a  son  of  the  late  poet,  is  fifty-eight 
years  old  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  '61.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and 
was  mustered  out  on  account  of  wounds,  having 
attained  the  rank  of  brevet  colonel.  He  is  mar- 
ried, but  has  no  children. 

The  leader  of  the  forthcoming  German 

Antarctic  expedition,  Professor  Erick  von  Dry- 
gaiski,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  thirty- 
four  yea--s  ago.  He  has  studied  at  three  or  four 
of  the  leading  universities  in  Germany,  and  has 
made  a  specialty  of  geography,  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences.  He  has  already  been  in 
one  brilliant  polar  expedition,  and  this  year  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin. 

....A  schoolfellow  of  Aguinaldo's,  who  has 
recently  been  employed  at  the  army  headquar- 
ters in  Manila  as  typewriter,  says  that 
Aguinaldo  is  a  hard  student  and  used  lit- 
erally to  turn  night  into  day.  It  was  at 
college,  he  said,  that  Aguinaldo  acquired  his 
pronounced  ideas  on  republicanism,  and  when 
he  was  only  sixteen  years  old  he  started  u  boys' 
paper  called  "  La  Republica."  In  his  school- 
days he  was  quiet,  but  everybody  liked  him. 
He  was  charitable  and  had  a  great  idea  of  one's 
duty  to  the  poor. 

Joseph  D.  Sayers,  the  Governor  of  Texas, 

whose  name  is  just  now  prominently  before  the 
country  on  account  of  his  being  the  chief  pro- 


moter of  the  anti-trust  movement,  is  a  man,  ac- 
cording to  his  friends,  of  "  microscopic  preten- 
sions and  gigantic  ability."  He  was  born  in 
Mississippi  fifty-eight  years  ago,  and  when  a  boy 
of  ten  went  to  Texas  to  live.  Before  he  was 
out  of  his  teens  he  entered  the  Confederate 
Army,  but  after  the  war  was  over  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law  and  was  remarkably  success- 
ful in  that  profession  up  to  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering politics  in  1873. 

.  . .  .One  of  the  soloists  who  will  be  heard  at 
the  Philharmonic  concerts  next  fall  is  a  Rus- 
sian violinist  named  Petschinoff.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  soldier  and  the  grandson  of  a  serf.  At 
present  he  is  staying  in  a  peasant's  house  in 
Russia,  denying  himself  all  luxuries,  and  refus- 
ing to  see  any  of  his  relatives,  friends  and  well- 
wisiiers.  He  practices  his  violin  under  the  trees 
every  day,  and  the  passers-by  in  country  carts 
drawn  by  oxen  stop  and  listen  to  him  by  the  hour. 
His  violin  is  a  genuine  Stradivarius  and  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  Princess  Ousovof. 

.  . .  .Miss  Mary  Harley,  a  woman  ninety  years 
old,  of  apparent  refinement,  was  arraigned  at 
the  police  court  in  this  city  last  week  on  the 
charge  of  vagrancy.  She  said  she  had  walked 
from  Bangor,  Me.,  to  New  York  every  year  of 
her  life  since  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  earning 
her  way  by  selling  lead  pencils.  She  wanted  to 
see  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  1824,  and  as 
she  had  very  little  money  she  decided  to  walk 
here  from  her  home.  She  had  a  fine  time 
on  her  trip,  saw  the  Marquis,  got  home  safely 
and  felt  better  than  when  she  started.  She  has 
made  the  journey  every  year  since,  and  says 
that  this  year  was  the  only  one  in  which  she 
found  the  business  bad.  Of  course  she  was  re- 
leased by  the  court. 

....We     recently     mentioned     Mr.-  Samuel 
Cupples's  gifts  to  Washington  University,  at  St. 
Louis,  of  $250,000  for  buildings  to  be  used  by 
the  departments  of  engineering  and  architecture, 
and  of  $150,000  for  the  support  of  these  depart- 
ments.    A  subscriber  writes  to  us  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  gifts  the  university  has  received 
since  February  last  from  Robert  S.  Brookings 
$200,000  for  a  building  which  is  to  contain  the 
administrative    oSices ;     from    Adolphus    Busch 
$100,000  for  a  chemical   laboratory ;   from   the 
late   Stephen   Ridgeley   $100,000   for  a   library 
building;  from  Mrs.  J.  E.  Liggett  $100,000  for 
a  dormitory,  and  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,- 
000,   which   includes  $100,000  from   Robert   S. 
Brookings.     Citizens  of  St.  Louis  also  recently 
subscribed   $200,000   to   pay   for   the   suburban 
tract  of  102  acres  which  is  to  be  the  new  site  of 
the  undergraduate  departments. 
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Two  State 
Conventions 


The  Republicans  of  Iowa,  at 
their  conveutiou  ou  tlie  2d 
inst.,  renominated  Governor 
Shaw  and  three  of  liis  associates  in  the  pres- 
ent government  of  tlie  State.  The  address 
of  the  permanent  chairman.  ex-Congressman 
Curtis,  was  a  loyal  Republican  utterance, 
containing  no  specially  noteworthy  remark 
except  the  promise  that  the  Republican 
party  "  will  successfully  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  unlawful  trusts  and 
combines,  so  tJiat  no  opi)ression  or  tyr- 
anny of  injurious  monopolies  shall  dis- 
tress or  burden  the  people."  The  plat- 
form says  that  "  when  the  business  aggrega- 
tions known  as  trtists  prove  hurtful  to  the 
people,  they  must  bo  restrained  by  adequate 
laws,  and,  if  need  be.  abolished."  It  also 
quotes  and  reaffirms  the  strong  declaration 
of  the  platform  of  1898  in  support  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  urges  the  State's  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  work  for  leg- 
islation which  will  "  assure  tlie  permanency 
of  that  standard  by  giving  it  the  valid- 
ity and  vitality  of  public  law."  The  Gov- 
ernment is  warmly  supported,  but  with- 
out direct  advocacy  of  a  policy  of  ex- 
pansion, altho  it  is  promised  that  there 
shall  be  no  division  in  the  party  in 
loMa  "until  air  in  arms  against  the  Hag 
shall  confess  its  supreme  rights,"  and  know 
that  it  is  the  sign  of  justice  and  liberty. 
There  is  no  reference  to  civil  service  reform 
or  the  President's  recent  order,  but  the  plat- 
form closes  with  a  paragraph'  designed  to 
promote  a  shipping  subsidy  bill.  On  the 
same  day  the  Democrats  of  Maryland  nomi- 
nated John  Walter  Smith  for  Governor,  ex- 
Congressman  Isidor  Rayner    for    Attorney- 


General,  and  J.  "W.  Hering  for  Controller,  al 
three  being  gold  standard  men,  upon  a  plat 
form  in  which  no  reference  to  the  currencj 
question  or  the  policy  of  expansion  was 
made,  altho  it  argued  earnestly  in  behalf  ol 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  time  of  war,  de 
Glared  opposition  to  the  maintenance  of  £ 
large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  viewec 
with  alarm  the  multiplication  of  gigantic  in 
dustrial  and  commercial  trusts,  "  the  out 
growth  of  Republican  legislation,"  and  fa 
vored  "  vigorous  measures  by  the  States  anc 
by  Congress  to  repress  this  great  and  grow 
ing  evil." 


Workmen    on 
Strike 


There  has  been  less  dis 
order  and  violence  in  Cleve 
land  during  the  past  week 
the  strikers  relying  chiefly  upon  the  boycott 
in  the  enforcement  of  which  they  have  re 
sorted  to  extraordinary  measures,  the  rule 
being  that  those  wlio  ride  on  the  cars  musi 
suffer  directly,  or  through  hardships  in 
flicted  upon  their  relatives  and  friends,  bj 
tlie  refusal  of  grocers  and  other  tradesmen 
to  supply  to  them  the  necessaries  of  life 
The  strikers'  detectives  follow  them  to  theii 
homes,  and  then  intimidate  the  tradesmen 
in  the  neighborhood.  A  physician  on  his 
way  to  minister  to  a  sick  child  was  for- 
bidden— without  effect,  however— to  make 
the  visit,  because  the  child's  father  was  a 
non-iniion  employee  of  the  railroad  com 
pany.  I>andlords  of  hotels  have  boon  urged 
to  expel  from  their  houses  officers  of  th« 
company  who  were  their  guests.  Lucius  F 
Mellen,  an  old  man  well  known  as  a  phi 
lanthropist  and  an  officer  of  the  Humane 
Society,  was  followed  by  strikers'  detectives 
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as  he  left  a  car  on  which  ho  had  ventured 
to  ride,  and  was  Icuoclved  down  and  brutally 
beaten  by  them.  At  last  accounts  the  mer- 
chants were  planning  for  a  revolt  against 
this  boycott,  and  citizens  generally  were  be- 
ginning to  defy  it.  The  police  have  been  in- 
structed to  arrest  tlie  strikers'  "  spotters," 
Avho  may  be  prosecuted  under  the  law  which 
forbids  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Several  thousand  boiler  makers  and  ship- 
builders in  or  near  New  York  struck  for 
shorter  hours,  and  their  demands  have  been 
granted  by  nearly  all  of  the  manufacturers. 
In  the 'anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 7,000  men  are  out.  The  strike  of  the 
Colorado  smelters  has  not  been  settled,  and 
the  employing  company  threatens  to  close 
all  of  its  factories.  The  street  railway  com- 
pany in  Chattanooga  has  discharged  several 
men  because  they  joined  a  union,  and  has 
issued  written  orders  forbidding  any  of  its  ■ 
employees  to  be  members  of  a  union,  giving 
notice  that  disobedience  will  be  followed 
by  dismissal.  The  compositors  and  stereo- 
typers  employed  by  the  New  York  Sun,  128 
in  all,  went  on  strike  Saturday  night,  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  the  publisher  was 
about  to  admit  non-union  men,  and  that  87 
sucli  workmen  engaged  by  him  were  on  their 
way  to  the  city. 


ing  business  in  the  names  of  their  wives  be- 
cause their  debts  amounted  to  nearly  $200,- 
000,  and  thoir  assets  were  nothing.  These 
men  have  been  employed  to  revise  and 
change  the  plans  of  eminent  architects  for 
the  new  City  Prison  and  Hall  of  Records, 
and  have  made  great  alterations.  In  some 
way  they  have  gained  the  favor  of  the  ruler 
of  the  city,  and  with  it  a  large  income.  It  is 
admitted  that  contracts  for  dredging,  for 
cement  and  for  other  supplies  are  given 
without  competition  and  at  high  rates  to 
lirms  in  which  prominent  Tammany  men  are 
interested,  and  that  by  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal influence  or  by  intimidation  the  street 
railway  companies  have  been  constrained  to 
employ  such  firms  upon  large  projects.  Tes- 
timony has  been  taken  concerning  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  the  Council,  which  were 
created  by  the  new  charter.  Fourteen  of 
the  Councilmen  have  been  adjudged  guilty 
of  contempt  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  because  they  failed  to  obey  a  man- 
damus requiring  them  to  approve  an  issue  of 
bonds  needed  for  the  payment  of  the  build- 
ers who  are  engaged  upon  the  new  Hall  of 
Records.  Each  must  pay  a  fine,  and  five  of 
the  fourteen  may  be  sent  to  jail. 


The    Mazet    Committee    has    re- 
^"""^"y    sumed     its     Inquiry     concerning 

Rule  ■      •  1  /.J!     .  »r  -.^        , 

municipal  affairs  in  New  York, 
and  much  interesting  testimony  has  been 
taken.  All  of  it  confirms  what  has  gone  be- 
fore in  sliowiug  that  under  the  rule  of  Tam- 
many and  Boss  Croker  the  municipal  govern- 
ment is  usetl  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of 
public  officers  and  their  friends.  Contracts 
involving  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  in 
public  work  are  given  exclusively  to  favor- 
ites, and  to  companies  or  fimns  in  which 
prominent  Tammany  politicians  have  ob- 
tained an  interest.  "  Never  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  city,"  says  Mr.  John  D. 
Crimmins.  a  prominent  Democrat  and  an  au- 
thority on  municipal  contracts,  "  has  a  polit- 
ical organization  so  taken  business  by  the 
throat  for  the  purpose  of  gain."  It  was 
shown  tliat  all  tlu'  arcliitectural  work  had 
been  .turned  ovei-  to  Horgan  «fc  Slattery,  ob- 
scure and  bankrupt  builders.  Avho  were  do- 


Yellow 
Fever 


Owing  to  the  prompt  action  of  the 
authorities  and  the  rigid  quaran- 
tine enforced  not  only  by  them, 
but  also  by  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
cities  and  rural  districts,  the  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  near 
Hampton,  Va.,  was  well  under  control  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  week.  There  have 
been  about  forty  cases  and  ten  deaths.  On 
tlie  1st  inst.  two  cases  appeared  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Phoebus,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Home.  The  germs  of  the  disease  are  said 
to  liave  been  brought  to  the  Home  by  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  an  old  volunteer  soldier,  who 
came  to  the  place  in  the  first  week  of  July, 
saying  he  had  recently  arrived  at  a  North- 
ern port  from  a  visit  to  Santiago.  He  had 
chills  and  fever,  but  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ne«wi,  and,  after  remaining  a  few  days,  took 
his  departure,  saying  he  intended  to  go  to 
Manila.  Several  of  the  inmates  were  taken 
ill  witli  a  mild  fever  on  the  21st  ult.,  but  the 
signs  of  yellow  fever  did  not  appear  until 
the  27th.    Tliomas  has  been  found  in  Colum- 
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bia  City,  AVasli.,  and  he  says  that  he  was 
not  ill  during  his  visit  to  tho  Home.  Neigh- 
boring  cities  maintain  a  dose  qnarautine 
against  the  peninsula  on  which  the  Home  is 
situated;  a  dozen  tugboats  patrol  the  water 
front;  a  volunteer  battery  trains  its  guns  on 
any  small  boat  in  which  confined  residents 
try  to  escape,  and  the  farmers  liave  estab- 
lished a  shotgun  (luaranlinc  between  the  in- 
fected district  and  the  mainland.  Twelve 
thousand  people  have  tied  from  the  city  of 
Norfolk.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Monroe  has 
been  transferred  to  Plum  Island,  at  the  east- 
ern en<l  of  Long  Island  Sound,  where  the 
Goveriiment  lias  recently  expended  a  large 
sum  upon  defensive  Avorks. 


Countries    South 
of  Us 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  "  Sham- 
The  Coming     ^-o^k,"     challenger     for     the 

Yacht  Race       ,         .     ,  •,    ,    - 

America  s    cup,    sailed    from 

Fairlie  for  New  York  on  the  3d  Inst.,  ac- 
companied by  the  steam  yacht  "  Erin."  As 
she  passed  down  the  Clyde  she  was  greeted 
Avith  great  enthusiasm  by  the  assembled 
shipping  and  the  people  who  thronged  the 
banks.  She  takes  a  southerly  course,  and  it 
is  expected  that  she  Avill  make  the  passage 
in  twenty-eight  days.  She  is  insured  for 
.1>-_'0(),()()0.  The  "  Columbia,"  which  is  to  de- 
fend the  cup,  met  with  a  serious  accident  on 
llie  2d  inst.,  while  racing  with  the  "  De- 
fender"  in  the  ocean  near  NeAvport.  Both 
yachts  had  been  on  the  course  for  about 
an  hour,  and  the  "  Columbia "  Avas  doing 
vi-ry  well,  wlieu  lier  steel  topmast  broke  off 
at  the  masthead,  an<l  immediately  after- 
AA'ard  her  new  steel  mainmast  buckled  in 
the  center,  the  upper  half  falling  over  upon 
tho  deck  and  bringing  doAvn  the  grc^it  mass 
of  sails  and  rigging.  Tlie  accident  Avas 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  port  spreader, 
Avhich  had  been  subjected  to  a  great  strain 
by  the  topmast  shroud,  because  the  lead  of 
the  shroud  Avas  not  straight,  OAving  to  the 
fact  lliat  the  steel  topmast  is  telescoped  in- 
to the  mainmast  and  not  stepped  forAvard 
at  the  masthead.  The  steel  mast  has  been 
repaired,  and  Avill  be  used  in  the  race.  The 
use  of  .1  hollow  steel  cylinder  in  place  of 
a  pine  mast  is  an  improvement  the  use  of 
Avhich  the  defenders  of  the  cuj)  are  uUAvilling 
to  forego. 


It  appears  co  be  admitted 
that  Caceres,  Avho  assas- 
sinated the  President  of 
San  Domingo,  is  fomenting  a  revolution  in 
the  interest  of  General  .liminez,  Avho  made 
an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  Govern- 
ment during  our  Avnr  Avith  Spain.  Jiminez 
has  recently  been  in  Havana.  He  left  that 
city  on  the  5th  inst,  intending,  it  is  said,  to 
go  to  San  Domingo,  but  he  returned  on  the 
following  day.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  present  Government  Avill  not  be  sustained 
after  the  15th,  and  seems  to  expect  that  the 
people  will  readily  accept  him  as  their  ruler. 
Five  hundred  Avell-armed  men  under  General 
Pacheco  have  risen  against  the  Government 
of  President  Figuero,  and  reports  show  that 
th(!  strength  of  the  insurgents  is  growing. 
There  is  in  Hayti  a  serious  disturbance,  the 
causes  of  Avhich  are  not  yet  clearly  disclosed. 
Three  former  members  of  the  cabinet  have 
been  arrested,  and  many  persons  have  sought 
protection  at  the  American  Legation.  One 
Du  Vivier,  a  .I'ournalist,  Avhen  pursued  by  the 
police,  succeeded  in  getting  Avithin  the  doors 
of  the  legation  but  Avas  dragged  out  and 
taken  to  prison.  In  response  to  the  Ameri- 
can Minister's  vigorous  protests  he  was  re- 
leased. 


The  census  is  to  be  taken  Avith- 
Cuba  and        ^^^^  delay,   and   it   is  expected 

Porto  Rico       ^,    i    .1-  ,         .,,    , 

that  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted bi'fore  the  opening  of  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  Washington.  The  super- 
vising enumerators  appointed  by  General 
Brooke  Avill  soon  arrive  in  that  city,  where 
they  will  receive  instructions  as  to  the  meth- 
ods which  are  to  be  used.  The  census  will  be 
something  more  th.an  an  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  information  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  island  and  the  condition  of 
agriculture  and  ot^ier  industries  is  to  be  col- 
lected. The  results  will  furnish  a  sound 
basis  for  legislation  in  Congress  and  for  the 
orders  and  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  last  Spanish  census  of  Cuba  was 
taken  in  lSvS7,  Avhen  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants Avas  said  to  be  1,631,087.  On  the  1st 
inst.  General  Ludlow  ordered  that  the  news- 
paper in  Havana  called  El  Rcconcenirado 
be  suppressed,  and  directed  the  police  to  ar- 
rest   its    editors.    This   pai>er   he    charactei'- 
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izes  as  "  au  obscene  sheet,  daily  iitteriug  by 
assertion  aurt  iuuuendo  vile  pei-sonabties 
against  not  only  the  established  authorities 
but  also  the  best  people  of  the  eity."  It  had 
made  bitter  attacks  upon  the  chief  of  police 
and  the  i)olice  magistrate.  The  editors,  Ki- 
cardo  Aruauto  and  Augustin  Cervantes, 
evaded  the  police  and  sent  an  attorney  to 
plead  for  them  with  General  Ludlow.  He  at 
last  consented  to  give  them  another  chance  if 
they  would  promise  to  publish  a  decent  news- 
paper  and  lead  orderly  lives.  Mayor  Lacoste 
protested  against  this  leniency,  but  was  in- 
duced to  permit  the  editors  to  sign  the  writ- 
ten promise  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them.  Senor  Casanova,  the  owner  of  the 
Giiacamoiin,  another  offending  paper,  has  been 
arrested.  General  Brooke  has  appointed 
judges  for  the  courts  in  all  the  provinces. 
All  of  these  magistrates  are  well-known 
lawyers,  and  several  of  them  have  opposed 
American  military  rule.  The  Director  of  the 
I'ostal  Service  in  I'orto  Kico  says  that  forty 
of  the  seventy-six  postmastei's  are  natives. 
He  has  been  impressed  by  their  conscientious 
performance  of  duty.  One  young  uatiA'e  has 
a  remarkable  record,  having  made  not  n  sin- 
gle error  since  he  was  api)ointed. 


with  susiiicioii  the  developments  in  the 
United  States  and  a  growing  disposition  to 
take  such  steps  as  shall  enable  the  South 
American  States  to  hold  th'.Mr  own  against 
any  aggression.  For  the  time  being,  how- 
ever, any  such  movement  will  and  must  be 
in  the  line  of  internal  development,  their 
great  coast  line  and  comparative  weakness 
in  naval  and  military  strength  making  it 
impossible  for  them  to  cope  successfully  with 
a  fully  equipped  foreign  power. 


Peace  Conference 
Results 


Last  week  President  Roca. 
-South  American   ^^  Argentina,  accompanied 

Alliance  ,       .,  ■    ■  ^  ^.    ^^ 

by  the  mmisters  ot  For- 
eign Affairs,  of  War  and  of  Marine,  with 
thirty  senators  and  deputies  and  a  number 
of  journalists  embarked  on  board  a  ship  of 
war  for  Brazil,  stopping  at  Montevid-'o  to  call 
on  the  President  of  Uruguay.  Immediately 
there  was  talk  of  a  South  American  alliance, 
presumably  to  meet  the  dangers  involved  in 
the  increasing  imperialism  of  the  United 
States.  According,  however,  to  the  Brazil- 
ian Minister  in  this  coxuitry,  the  visit  is  one 
which  will  be  directed  more  to  commercial 
than  to  diplomatic  questions.  The  two  coun- 
tries have  long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
and  they  desire  still  better  arrangements  for 
commercial  intercourse.  Brazilian  coffee, 
tea,  tobacco  and  sugar  are  largely  used  in 
Argentina,  while  Argentine  grains,  hay  and 
beef  find  a  ready  market  in  Brazil,  where 
they  come  into  competition  with  American 
exports.  The  same  authority  reports  that 
there   is  an   undoubted   tendency   to   regard 


AVith  the  scattering  of 
the  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference  there 
come  the  usual  reports  of  the  impression 
that  has  been  made  on  them.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  relate  to  the  very  cordial 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  England.  Their  co-operation  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  features,  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  general  conviction  that  the  two 
Anglo-Saxon  powers  are  on  terms  of  even 
closer  friendship  than  before.  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  himself  has  repeatedly  borne 
testimony  to  this,  and  has  declared  positive- 
ly that  at  no  moment  during  the  Conference 
was  there  the  faintest  trace  of  antagonism 
between  the  two  delegations.  The  general 
European  Powers  are  somewhat  reticent. 
An  official  statement  has  been  issued  at  St. 
Petersburg  announcing  that  it  has  fully 
come  up  to  the  Government's  expectation. 
While  admitting  that  immediate  results  are 
impracticable  it  affirms  that  lightening  of 
military  burdens  is  deemed  to  be  desirable; 
that  there  will  result  au  influence  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  customs  of  war  and  the  put- 
ting a  stop  to  its  cruelties,  while  mediation, 
hitherto  dependent  upon  the  States  inter- 
ested, can  be  offered  b.v  a  third  Power  upon 
its  own  initiative.  It  closes  with  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  the  Emperor: 

"  For  the  first  time  the  task  started  by  the 
magnanimous  initiative  of  the  Emperor  is 
placed  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  possibility. 
The  necessity  of  its  solution  is  admitted,  and 
irme  and  the  onward  march  of  historical  events 
will  indicate  the  means  of  securing  the  welfare 
of  mankind  and  the  attainment  of  that  object." 
Among  the  various  reputations  made  per- 
haps the  most  noted  is  that  by  Mr.  Holls, 
whose    clear    judgment    and    knowledge   of 
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European  affairs  were  recognized  by  all. 
He  himself  sums  up  the  whole  results  op- 
timistically, pointiug  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  diplomats  were  at  fii'st  skeptical,  if 
not  cynically  pessimistic,  but  that  even  the 
strongest  in  their  opposition  two  months 
ago  now  seem  to  be  the  most  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. It  was  a  graceful  recognition  of 
the  abilities  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  that 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  should  have 
been  coincident  with  the  close  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  it  gave  opportunity  for  most  cor- 
dial congratulations  by  many. 


The  present  session  of  Parlia- 

J~  ose  o         njeut      closes      formallv      this 
Parliament  ,  ,    ^, 

Aveek,    and    the    Mmistry    will 

have  a  free  hand  to  conduct  its  foreign  af- 
fairs as  it  chooses.  There  seems  to  be  a  very 
geueral  belief  that  it  will  be  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  present  Parliament,  and  that  a 
new  general  election  will  take  place  before 
next  July.  The  Liberals  are  looking  for- 
M-ard  to  it  with  considerable  enthusiasm, 
but  until  the  strifes  between  the  sections 
that  follow  respectively  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Banuerman,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and 
Mr.  Morley  are  brought  together  there  is 
held  to  be  little  probability  of  n  I>iberal  vic- 
tory, even  tho  the  Conservative  majority, 
which  has  been  so  strong,  should  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  One  most  prominent 
quoslion  will  be  naturally  the  leadership. 
Should  Lord  Salisbury  decide  to  lay  down 
his  position  the  situation  would  be  much 
easier  for  the  Liberals, "  as  the  stronger 
Tories  would  scarcely  indorse  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  certainly  not  JMr.  Chamber- 
lain, while  the  Liberal  ITnionisls  would  be 
ill  disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four. Just  what  effect  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may  have 
upon  the  political  outlook  is  not  yet  evi- 
dent; but  the  absence  of  bitter  discussion 
for  a  little  time  past  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  those  skies  are  clearina. 


Dreyfus    on 
Trial  Again 


The    revision    of   the    trial    of 
Captain      Dreyfus      on      the 


The  first  session  was  a  brief  one,  including 
merely  the  presenting  of  the  ca.se,  which 
was  then  put  in  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defense,  and  the  court  adjourned 
for  a  few  days  to  allow  time  for  examina- 
tion. Certain  changes  in  the  situation  are 
of  no  little  significance.  The  court  room 
has  been  changed  from  a  small,  poorly  ven- 
tilated hall  to  one  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  who  desire  to  attend.  The  list  of 
persons  summoned  as  witnesses  includes  all 
those  most  prominently  connected  with  the 
original  case, 'including  both  those  for  and 
against  the  Captain,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  left  no  opj)ortunity  for  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  so  far  as  the  most  com- 
l)lete  information  available  is  concerned. 
Probably  most  important  of  all  is  the  change 
by  which  the  btu'den  of  proof  which  at  the 
first  trial  was  upon  Dreyfus  himself  is  now 
transferred  to  the  prosecution,  so  that,  in 
truth,  it  is  they  who  are  on  trial  and  not 
he.  Furthermore,  the  trial  is  limited  to  the 
bordereau  and  its  special  points,  with  re- 
gard to  which  the  proof  is  conclusive  that 
it  was  written  by  Esterhazy,  so  that  unless 
the  prosecution  can  upset  this  the  close  of 
the  trial  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  Dreyfus  a 
free  man.  General  Gallifet  continues  to 
make  very  manifest  his  firm  determination 
to  see  that  all  is  done  in  strict  accordance 
with  law.  There  has  been  a  great  influx 
into  Uennes  of  anti-Dreyfus  agitators,  and 
the  authorities  are  taking  every  possible 
means  to  secure  quiet.  The  arrival  of  Colo- 
nel Picquart  and  General  Mercier  occa- 
sioned some  interest,  the  former  looking  calm, 
the  latter  manifesting  much  anxiety. 
^Another  phase  has  been  the  release  of  Colo- 
nel du  Paty  de  Clam  on  its  becoming  evi- 
dent that  what  he  had  done  had  been  under 
direct  instructions  from  his  superiors. 


charge  of  communieating 
military  secrets  to  a  foreign  power  com- 
menced   at    Renues.    M,mday.    August    Ttli. 


For  some  time  there  has  been 
France  and    i„.,nJiY^^t  a  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 

dial  relations  between  France 
and  Ivussia.  The  curtesies  shown  by  Em- 
peror William  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  received  in  France  have  led  some  to 
suppose  that  a  Frauco-G'rmau  unders'tand- 
ing  would  weaken  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance. Accordingly  considerable  interest  has 
been    manifest   in  a   somewhat  sudden   visit 
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by  the  :Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Del- 
cass6,  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  have  been 
various  rumors  as  to  the  immediate  occasion 
for  the  visit,  and  all  sorts  of  stories  have 
been  circulated,  almost  all  connected  with 
the  report  of  a  strained  relation  between  the 
two  governments.  The  French  Minister  on 
arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  was,  however, 
most  cordiallj'  welcomed,  and  the  Russian 
press,  with  but  a  single  exception,  manifest 
their  pleasure  at  the  visit,  and  that  exception 
is  so  evidently  based  upon  jealousy  of  the 
curtesies  shown  to  Germany  that  it  is  not 
apparently  regarded  very  seriously.  Tlie 
most  notable  interpretation,  however,  is  that 
furnished  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  M.  de  Klowitz.  He  affirms  that 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Czar 
to  reconsider  a  decision  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who,  since  the 
death  of 'the  Czarowitz,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  direct  male  heir  of  the  Czar,  becomes 
heir  apparent.  This  report,  had  it  been  pre- 
sented by  almost  any  one  except  De  Blow- 
itz,  would  receive  scarcely  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. The  phenomenal  success  of  that  man, 
however,  in  foi'ecasting  most  important  po- 
litical events,  notably  Russian  advances  in 
Asia  and  the  Berlin  Treaty,  has  drawn  to  it 
marked  attention.  Whether  it  is  supported 
by  the  results  or  not  it  indicates  the  intense 
interest  felt  in  the  personality  of  the  Czar  as 
related  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 


Chiaa  and 
Japan 


The  rumors  grow  thicker  that 
China  will  consent  to  take 
Japan  as  a  Mentor,  and  put  the 
reconstruction  of  her  army  and  navy  and 
<he  management  of  her  finances  under  the 
direction  of  .Japanese  officials,  Avith  a  view 
to  heading  off  the  European  Powers,  and  es- 
pecially Russia,  which  are  crowding  down 
upon  her  with  no  kindly  intent.  Indeed, 
the  stories  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Japan 
will  restore  to  China  some  of  the  fine  ships 
of  war  captured  in  the  late  conflict  between 
them.  It  is  further  rumored  tliat  .Japan  is 
not  imlikely  to  enter  upon  a  struggle  witii 
Russia  in  Korea.  While  the  storm  center  is 
along  the  frontier  between  Claina  and  Rus- 
sia,  we   must    take   these   alarming   rumors 


A\itli  great  reserve;  but  that  China  and  Ja- 
pan should  be  friends  is  only  the  logic  of 
the  circumstances.  Together  they  might 
suffice,  with  the  good  will  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  of  Ger- 
many, to  save  the  great  Chinese  Empire  for 
the  time  of  its  internal  regeneration. 


The 
Transvaal 


Tlie  most  that  can  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  South  African  alu- 
ation  is  that  it  is  not  worse.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  made  a  proposal  for  a  joint 
inquiry  as  to  the  effect  which  the  new  fran- 
chise proposal  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
will  have  on  the  Uitlanders.  This  was  pre- 
sentetl  to  that  government  last  week,  and  a 
later  dispatch  affirms  that  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted with  the  suggestion  that  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  Holland  be  asked  to  send 
representatives  to  take  part  in  it.  Whether 
this  will  be  accepted  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  not  altogether  certain.  So  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned  dispatches  from  Berlin 
indicate  that  the  Emperor  is  convinced  that 
to  meddle  in  the  question  actively  would 
be  to  create  more  trouble,  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  let  things 
take  their  natiu-al  course.  He  Is  reported  to 
have  said  that  "  the  Boers  are  past  saving 
and  owe  their  misfortunes  to  their  own  stub- 
bornness." A  significant  feature  in  the  case 
is  the  cordial  indorsement  accorded  to  the 
British  Government  by  all  the  colonies  and 
their  promise  of  active  support.  This  appar- 
ently is  having  its  effect  upon  the  Transvaal 
Government,  as  convincing  them  that  if  Eng- 
land does  take  the  aggressive  it  will  be 
done  with  the  full  power  of  the  British  na- 
tion. That  England  is  getting  ready  to  take 
the  aggressive  is  evident  from  the  continued 
stream  of  troops  for  the  Cape.  A  long  list 
of  regiments  have  been  ordered  to  South  Af- 
rica, and  a  large  number  of  officers  familiar 
^itli  that  country  have  been  ordered  to  pre- 
pare immediately  for  foreign  service.  When 
all  preparations  are  completed  there  will  be 
enough  English  soldiers  to  carry  through 
tht^  Work  without  much  delay.  At  the  same 
time  there  come  varied  reports  of  resigna- 
tions by  (ieneral  .Joubert,  and  President 
Kruger  himself  is  apparently  walking  slowly, 
not  altogether  sure  of  his  footing. 


The  Modern  Saint. 

By   Richard  Burton. 

NO  nioukish  garb  he  woars,  uo  beads  he  He  h)oks  not  holy;  simple  is  his  belief; 

tells.  His    creed,    for    mystic    visions,    do     not 

Nor  is  immured  in  walls  remote  from  scan; 

strife;  His  face  shows  lines  cut  there  by  others' 

But  from  his  heart  deep  mercy  ever  wells;  tcrief, 

TTe  looks  humanely  forth  on  human  life.  And  in  liis  eyes  is  love  of  brother-man. 

In  place  of  missals  or  of  altar  dreams.  Not  self  nor  self-salvation  is  his  care; 

He  cons  the  passioned  book  of  deeds  and  He  yearns  to  make  the  world  a  sunnier 

days;  clime 

Striving  to  cast  the  comforting  sweet  beams  To  live  in;  and  his  mission  everywhere 

Of  charity  on  dark  and  noisome  ways.  Is  strangely  like  to  Christ's  in  olden  time. 


Not  hedged  about  by  sacerdotal  rule. 


No  medieval  mystery,  no  crowned 


He   walks   a   fellow    of   the   scarred    and  Dim  figuie  haJo-ringed,  uncanny  bright; 

weak:  A  modern  saint  !    A  man  who  treads  earth's 

Liberal  and  wise  his  gifts:  he  goes  to  school  ground 

To  Justice;  and  he  turns  the  other  cheek.  And  ministers  to  men   with  all  his  might. 

Minneapolis    Minn. 


THE  condition    ol 
lias  been  great 


The  Outlook  for  Samoa. 

By  W.    L.   Chambers, 

Chief-Justice  op  Samoa. 

'HE  condition    of    tlie    Sanioan    Islands  great   nations    demanded    it,    they    obeyed. 

itly  improved  and  peace  Unanimity  of  action  has  been  a  governing 

is  reigning,  and  this    is    due    to    the  principle  of  the  commission,  and  because  of 

prompt  and  able  acts  of  the  commissioners,  it  have  come  the  successful  results  of  their 

Judge   Bartlett   Tripp,    of   Dakota,    for    the  labors. 

I'nited  States,  Baron  Spec  Von  Sternberg,  of  The   membors   of  the   commission   are   all 

tile  German  Embassy,  for  (Jermany,  and  C.  dii)!(tiuats  of  experience  and  ability.      Since 

^I.  Elliot,  of  the  Britisli  Embassy  at  Wash-  tlie   insurgents   have   disarmed    there  have 

ington.  for  England.  Iiuiiu'diately  alter  their  been  but  a  few  street  brawls,  but  there  will 

arrival    they    issued    a    proclamation  to  the  be  no  more  regular  divisions  of  the  entire 

natives,  commanding  them  to  disarm.    The  peoiile   in   organized   war.    The   commission 

insurgents  obeyed  directly,  and  their  example  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  investigating 

was  followed  by  the  government  party,  who  the  trial  of  the  King,  and  I  was  pleased  that 

soon  gave  up  their  arms.    The  two  factions  they  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  it  both 

were  found  to  have  nearly  .".000  rifles,  which  valid  and  binding.    King  Malietoa  Tanu  vol- 

shows  that  they  had  obtained  possession  of  untarily    resigned    his    pretensions    to    the 

a  great  portion  of  the  arms  of  the  island,  throne.    There  was  no  coercion,  nor  in  fact. 

This   was   the   first    important   step   toward  any  condition  connected  with  his  abdication, 

peace,   for  the  many   previous  attempts  to  It  is  understood  that  the  commissioners  will 

compel  the  rebels  to  disarm  had  been  fail-  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  office 

ures.    However,  when  tlu>y  saw  that  three  altogether.    1  have    advocated    this    myself 
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ever  siuce  1  liave  been  iu  the  islands,  aud  I 
think  if  it  were  done  the  greatest  cause  of 
trouble  would  be  removed.  The  future  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands  depends  solely  upoa 
the  judgment  of  the  commission.  These 
gentlemen  are  making  the  best  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  and  are  constructing  a  form 


of  government  based  as  far  as  the  conditions 
will  warrant  upon  the  best  features  of  the 
old  treaty.  And  if  any  tripartite  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  to  work,  the  government 
to  be  proposed  by  .  the  commissioners 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  accomplish  that 
end. 


The  Spirit  World. 

By  Prof.   Goldwin  Smith,   LL  D. 


IT  seems  that  there  are  some  who  still  ad- 
here to  Spiritualism.  As  a  sign  of  our 
instinctive  clinging  to  something  beyond 
the  world  of  sense  Spiritualism  may  de- 
serve attention;  otherwise  it  is  surprising 
that  it  should  still  have  devotees.  Ex- 
posures of  it  have  been  numerous  and  de- 
cisive. In  fact,  it  does  not  even  pretend 
to  reveal  anything  beyond  the  world  of 
sense,  since  the  spirits  have  to  material- 
ize, in  other  words,  to  become  parts  of  the 
world  of  sense,  in  order  that  their  existence 
may  be  perceived.  Its  communications 
from  the  other  world  have  all  been  futile; 
in  fact,  the  spirits  have  hardly  pretended 
to  tell  us  anything  about  the  other  world. 

I  once  at  the  instance  of  a  Spiritualist 
friend,  who  desired  my  conversion,  had  an 
interview  Avith  the  premier  medium,  as  my 
friend  deemed  him,  of  that  day.  I  paid  a 
fee.  and  was  shown  into  a  room  in  which 
when  I  had  waited  for  some  time  I  was 
joined  by  the  medium,  a  gentleman  with  a 
New  England  accent.  He  engaged  in  a 
desultory  conversation  with  me,  I  presume 
with  some  tentative  object.  He  then  told 
me  that  the  spirit  "Winona  had  entered  into 
him,  and  that  henceforth  it  would  be  she 
that  would  speak  to  me.  In  compliment  to 
him,  she  spoke  with  a  New  E^ngland  ac- 
cent. She  talked  on  for  some  time  in  a 
loose  and  wandering  way  without  attempt- 
ing any  sort  of  revelation.  At  last,  wishiuj' 
to  come  to  close  quarters,  I  asked  her 
whether  I  was  married.  Her  answer  was, 
that  "  I  seemed  to  be  alone  in  the  material 
world  and  yet  not  alone."  Then  followed 
more  desultory  talk.    At  last  Winona,  ven- 


turing into  the  region  of  fact,  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  disappointment  of  my 
nephew  who,  as  she  said,  had  missed  a 
Government  appointment.  As  I  never  had 
a  nephew  I  went  away  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  interview. 

I  once  found  myself  unconsciously  in  the 
company  of  some  Spiritualists,  one  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  shrewd  and 
successful  man  of  business.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Home,  the  medium,  had 
been  compelled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  disgorge  a  large  sum  out  of  which  he 
had  cozened  an  old  lady  by  personating  the 
spirit  of  her  dead  husband.  I  was  rejoic- 
ing over  this  judgment  when  my  friends 
revealed  to  me  that  they  were  disciples  of 
]Mr.  Home  and  believers  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  his  power.  I  professed  my  .willing- 
ness to  accept  any  fact,  however  new  and 
even  contrary  to  my  experience,  if  it  was 
attested  by  good  evidence.  My  friends  then 
told  me  that  Mr.  Home  had  held  a  stance 
in  the  room  where  we  were,  and  they  had 
seen  a  heavy  armchair,  to  which  they 
pointed,  advance  at  Mr.  Home's  bidding 
from  the  side  to  the  center  of  the  room. 
They  asked  me  whether  I  would  accept  that 
fact.  I  told  them  that  their  evidence  being 
unexceptionable  I  would.  But  I  had  to  ask 
two  questions;  first,  whether  the  chair  had 
moved  away  from  him  as  well  as  toward 
iiim;  and,  secondly,  whether  any  one  stood 
between  him  and  the  chair  when  it  moved 
Both  questions  were  answered  in  the  nega 
ative.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr, 
Home  drew  the  chair  to  him  with  a  horse 
hair  line,  the  glamour  which  he  threw  over 
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them  preventing  them  from  applying  the 
simple  tests  which,  had  he  been  a  com- 
mon conjuror,  they  would  have  applied. 

A  longing  for  communion  with  the  departed 
has  certainly,  in  some  cases,  probably  in 
many,  been  the  source  and  support  of  the 
belief. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Spiritualism 
began,  in  England  at  least,  with  table-turn- 
ing, a  fancy  which  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sociate with  anything  serious,  much  more 
with  anything  divine. 

Theological  questions  are  not  only  of  the 


profoundest  interest,  but  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance  when  we  consider  how 
closely  morality,  both  public  and  private, 
has  hitherto  been  bound  up  with  religion. 
A  change,  consequent  on  the  decay  of  re- 
ligious faith,  already  begins  to  be  visible  in 
public  morality  with  regard  to  the  respect 
for  humanity  and  the  rights  of  the  weak. 
We  cannot  afford,  therefoi'e,  to  have  thought 
wasted  or  aspiration  misdirected,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  opening  afforded  for  impos- 
ture, and  the  discredit  brought  upon  theo- 
logical speculation. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Perils  of  the   Public  Schools. 

By  Washington  Gladden,   D.D.,   LL.D. 


WE  have  come  to  a  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  education  in  this 
country.  The  administration  of  our 
schools  is  surrounded  with  grave  dangers  ; 
there  are  many  signs  of  deterioration  ;  there 
are  tendencies  that  must  be  promptly 
checked  or  tli^e  foundations  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

To  tell  the  truth  about  this  matter  is  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  called  all  sorts  of  op- 
probrious names,  but  it  is  a  time  when  risks 
must  be  taken.  The  shifty  optimism  of 
Americans  needs  to  be  rudely  disturbed. 

That  education  is  the  foundation  of  liberty 
should  not  need  to  be  argued.  We  have 
always  professed  to  believe  that  our  systems 
of  public  education  are  the  sources  from 
which  our  national  life  derives  its  vigor. 
Let  poisonous  or  debilitating  moral  in- 
fluences get  possession  of  our  schools  and 
the  doom  of  the  nation  would  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

T'p  to  this  liour  public  education  in  this 
country  has  been,  in  the  main,  sound  and 
etRcieut.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  perfect, 
and  defects  have  no  doubt  existed  in  om 
public  schools  ;  from  the  standpoint  of  peda- 
gogy,, and  from  the  standpoint  of  morals 
they  could  be  criticised;  but  on  the  whole 
they  have  done  admirable  work.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  lack  of  definite 


moral  teaching  in  the  schools,  I  believe  that 
the  moral  influences  prevailing  in  them  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  wholesome  and  positive;  the 
interests  of  character  have  not  been  under- 
valued. The  teachers  of  our  public  schools 
have  been,  and  are,  to-day,  as  a  rule,  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  men  and  women.  The 
dangers  to  our  schools  do  not  arise  from  the 
teaching  force.  That  the  teaching  force  is 
likely  to  suffer  serious  deterioration  is,  in- 
deed, too  evident  ;  but  the  injury  which  as- 
sails and  perverts  the  teaching  force  comes 
from  another  quarter. 

It  is  in  the  government  of  the  schools  that 
the  mischievous  influences  are  found.  As  a 
rule,  in  this  country  to-day,  the  governing 
bodies  of  our  schools  are  by  no  means  so 
well  equipped  for  their  work  as  are  the 
teaching  bodies.  The  persons  who  control 
the  policy  and  administration  of  our  public 
education  :  tlie  persons  who  determine 
courses  of  study,  lix  salaries,  employ  and 
dismiss  teachers,  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly 
less  intelligent  and  less  reputable  than  the 
iversons  whom  they  employ  and  direct.  This 
was  not  formerly  true,  nor  is  it  to-day  uni- 
versally true;  but  it  is  so  generally  true  that 
the  statement  must  be  allowed  to  stand. 

In  the  early  days,  both  in  New  England 
and  in  the  Central  States,  the  care  of  the 
schools  was  generally  kept  in  the  hands  of 
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competent    persons.    It    was    not    siipposeil 
thiit  men  of  no  education  were  (lualitied  lo 
suijervise   the   work   of   education.    Men   of 
culture  and  cliaracter  were  ready  to  under- 
take tliis  important  public  service,  and  the 
community  had  sense  enougli  to   intrust  it 
to  them.    Tlie  excellence  of  our  scliool  sys- 
tem is  largely  due  to  this  fact.    This  good 
tradition   still   prevails   in    many   places.    In 
some,  perhaps  in  most  of  the  Eastern  cities, 
it   is   still   supposed   that   the    school    board 
sliould  be  composed  of  the  best  men  in  the 
community.    And   there  are  many  cities  in 
the  West,-  also,  where  this  salutary  rule  is 
observed.    But  it  is  a  melancholy  and  por- 
tentous fact  that  in  many  cities  these  places 
are    falling    into    the    hands    of    petty    poli- 
ticians, and  are  used  by  them  mainly  for  the 
promotion    of    their    interests.    Tlie     school 
board,   in  the  estimation  of   tlie  petty   poli- 
ticians, is  a  little  lower  tlian  tlie  city  coun- 
cil ;  a  seat  in  it  is  the  first  round  in  the 
ladder   of   political   promotion.     It   (iirries   a 
little    patronage;   there    is   a   jiuiitorship   or 
two  to   be   disposed   of  ;    it   gets   the   name 
of  the  incumbent  into  the  uewspai)ers,   and 
various  small  gratuities  and  concessions  go 
with  it.    The  man  who  secures  it  can  begin, 
in  a  small  way,  to  build  up  his  own  ward 
machine;  perchance  the  path  may  open  fi*om 
this  into  the  city  council.    Tliere  are  wards, 
in  most  of  our  cities,   in   which   the   people 
are  disposed  to  insist  upon  the  selection  of 
fairly    competent    men,    and    tluire   are    few 
scliool  boards  in  which  men  of  this  class  are 
not   found;   but   it   is   amazing   to   see   how 
often    the    petty    politicians    get    control    of 
wards    inhabited    by    the     most     intelligent 
voters.    Most  of  us  are  too  busy  to  give  at- 
tention to  such  matters,  and  the  small  lioss 
seizes  his  opportunity. 

The  results  of  this  deterioration  in  the 
governing  bodies  of  our  public  schools  are 
very  seriofls.  Opportunities  of  peculation 
are  ^considerable;  in  the  purchase  of  sites. 
the  erection  of  buildings,  the  selection  of 
books  and  the  obtaining  of  supplies,  a 
thrifty  member  of  the  board  is  able  to  turn 
many  a  dishonest  penny  ;  men  may  be  found 
in  many  of  our  cities  who  live  fairly  well,  as 
members  of  the  school  board,  with  no  other 
visible  means  of  support.  Great  book  com- 
panies  are   fighting   for  the   introduction   of 


their  publications,  and  some  of  them,  it  is 
alleged,  know  liow  to  make  friends  with  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness.  A  strong  in- 
ducement is  here  for  men  of,  questionable 
character  to  seek  places  on  the  board. 

In  some  cases  it  is  reported  that  tribute  is 
levied  upon  the  applicants  for  teacherships  ; 
those  who  have  become  desperate  in  their 
desire  for  occupation,  and  who  are  not  too 
conscientious,  may  be  successfully  held  up 
by  adroit  committeemen. 

The  effect  upon  the  teaching  force  of  the 
presence  of  such  elements  in  the  governing 
bodies  can  only  be  disastrous.  Faithful 
work  under  such  masters  counts  for  little; 
tlie  teacher  with  a  "  pull "  has  the  best 
chance;  and  small  intrigues  between  the 
members  of  the  board  and  the  less  scrupu- 
lous teachers  often  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  merit  and  fidelity  by  cheek  and 
chicane.  Ignorance  and  incomi)etence  in  the 
board  are  al)out  as  dangerous  as  downright 
dishonesty.  Two  or  lliree  rascals  can  easily 
manipulate  a  dozen  ignoramuses,  and  secret 
combinations  may  tlms  be  formed  by  which 
all  kinds  of  mischiefs  may  be  done.  Persons 
of  this  grade  of  intellect  are  apt  to  be  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  prerogative,  and 
any  supposed  want  of  regard  for  their  dig- 
nity tonclies  tliem  very  nearly  ;  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  keep  her  place  must  be  duly 
obsequious;  if  she  has  a  relative,  even,  who 
fails  to  do  homage  to  the  board  it  is  likely 
to  go  liard  with  her. 

That  such  conditions  must  prevail  when 
ignorant  men,  Avitli  low  standards  of  eon- 
duct,  ai"e  placed  in  chai'ge  of  the  public 
schools  is  too  evident  to  need  argument. 
Vt'e  should  know  beforeJiand  that  such 
things  must  follow,  and  we  see  them  in 
actual  operation  in  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try. Honorable  and  high-minded  teachers 
are  humiliated  by  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  incompetent  employers;  to  be  put 
under  such  direction  and  censorship  is  de- 
grading. The  incentives  to  good  work  are 
diminished  when  those  who  are  in  authority 
are  utterly  incapable  of  judging  what  is 
good  work;  pretenders  and  charlatans  in  the 
school  room  are  more  likely  to  get  credit  and 
pi'omotion  than  the  conscientious  teachers. 
The  most  capable  joung  men  and  women 
halt  and  turn  back  on  the  threshold  of  the 
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profession,  becauso  of  tlu>  pi'ecariousness  of 
the  tenure  and  the  annoyances  of  the  as- 
sociations. 

Illustrations  of  the  confusion  and  degrada- 
tion introduced  into  the  schools  by  their 
governing  bodies  could  easily  be  furnished. 
In  one  city  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
best  beloved  of  the  teachers  was  summarily 
dismissed  because  a  kinsman  of  hers,  in  a 
newspaper  office,  had  .said  something  un- 
pleasant about  the  school  board  ;  in  another 
city  the  honored  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  a  most  brilliant  teacher  were  removed 
because  they  had  interested  themselves  in 
trying  to  secure  a  better  organization  of  the 
school  system  ;  in  another  city  a  most  capa- 
ble high  school  principal  was  dropped  be- 
cause he  had  made  a  most  temperate  and 
statesmanlike  speech  in  Chicago  before  an 
■educaiional  assembly  about  some  improve- 
ments in  grading.  It  was  alleged  that  he 
had  goue  abroad  to  slur  the  grades  of  his 
own  city,  but  the  sentences  repeated  and 
complained  of  were  quoted  by  him  from 
educators  in  other  cities  and  had  no  direct 
reference  to  the  schools  of  his  own  city. 
Such  things  are  becoming  quite  too  common. 
That  they  must  exist  when  ignorant  and 
characterless  men  are  put  in  charge  of  this 
supreme  interest  of  our  civilization  needs  no 
argument.  And  no  thoughtful  citizen  can 
■contemplate  what  is  going  on  in  many  quar- 
ters without  a  sickening  sense  of  the  deadly 
Injuries  which  must  ensue  if  the  care  of  our 
pul)lic  schools  is  permitted  to  pass  into  the 
Lauds  of  knaves  and  blockheads.  Of  all  the 
measures  of  reform  now  demanded  I,  do  not 
think  there  is  one  more  urgent  than  a  radical 
change  in  the  governing  bodies  of  our  public 
schools.  We  must  put  this  great  business 
into  competent  hands  and  keep  it  there  ;  if 
we  do  not  the  consequences  will  be  dis- 
astrous. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  abolish  the  ward 
system  in  the  cities  and  elect  the  school 
boiud  upon  a  general  ticket.  Doubtless  the 
nmuber  of  members  could  well  be  consider- 
ably reduced  in  most  cities  ;  a  board  of  five 
or  seven  men  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
efficient  than  one  of  twenty  or  tliirty.  .Vp- 
pointment  by  the  mayor  instead  of  election 
is  advotnted.  but  I  should  prefer  election  by 
-the  people  if  the  number  be  made  small  and 


the  members  be  chosen  by  the  city  at  large, 
and  not  by  wards. 

There  ought,  also,  to  be  some  clear  legal 
definition  of  the  (lualifications  of  members 
of  the  governing  l)oards.  We  require  men 
to  prove  their  competency  before  we  permit 
them  to  practice  medicine  or  law  or 
pharmacy;  why  should  not  those  to  whom 
these  supreme  inten .  ts  are  inti'usted  be 
compelled  to  show  iliat  they  know  some- 
thing about  the  business  with  whicli  they 
undertake  to  deal?  What  a  coramentarj'  it 
is  upon  democratic  institutions  when  we  see 
men  who  could  not  for  their  lives  pass  the 
examinations  of  the  first  grammar  grades— 
who  never  open  their  mouths  in  pul)lic  with- 
out publishing  their  illiteracy  to  all  the 
world— undertaking  to  supervise  and  direct 
the  public  schools  of  a  great  cits'!  The 
si:)ectacle  is  so  grotes(iue  that  it  is  almost 
hideous. 

iVIuch  is  made  of  the  contention  that  busi- 
ness experience  is  needed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools.  But  most  of  these  petty 
politicians  who  are  using  our  school  boards 
as  the  stepping  stones  of  their  small 
ambition  have  no  business  qualifications  to 
speak  of.  The  application  of  any  real  test 
of  business  competency  woidd  rule  out  mo.st 
of  them.  There  is,  however,  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  putting  upon  our  school  boards  men 
who  have  no  other  than  "  business  "  quali- 
fications. There  are  educated  men  enough, 
who  have  all  the  necessary  business  experi- 
ence ;  thousands  of  men  in  all  our  cities  who 
have  proved  their  business  capacity,  and 
who  are  also  men  of  culture  and  character  ; 
men  Avho  will  know  when  good  work  is  done 
in  the  schools,  and  whose  good  opinion  faith- 
ful teachers  will  l)e  proud  to  gain.  It  is  per- 
fectly feasible  to  obtain  such  men  if  we 
want  them,  and  it  is  absurd  to  put  into  these 
most  responsible  places  men,  no  matter 
what  their  business  qualifications  may  be, 
who  could  not  tell  a  chemisti-y  from  an  al- 
gebra, who  cannot  spell  the  commonest 
words  or  utter  three  consecutive  gram- 
matical sentences,  and  who  have  no  more 
capacity  for  judging  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  work  that  they  are  supervising  than  an 
ordinary  Inndsninn  has  for  commanding  a 
battleshiji. 

The  law  ought,  thei'i'foro.  to  require  every 
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oaiulidatL'  for  a  i)la(('  upon  the  goveruing 
board  of  the  public  schools  to  show,  by  cer- 
tificate or  examination,  that  he  has  an 
education  at  least  equivalent  to  that 
possessed  by  a  graduate  of  the  l>est  high 
schools. 

It  is  true  that  this  test  will  not  exclude  all 
the  undesirable  persons,  for  there  are  well- 
educated  knaves  who  might  aspire  to  these 
places,  but  it  would  at  least  reduce  the 
amount  of  incompetency,  and  considerably 
raise  the  standard  of  the  governing  bodies. 


No  mere  statutory  provisions  will,  however, 
provide  a  complete  remedy.  The  one  thing 
needful  is  the  awakening  of  the  attention 
and  the  arousing  of  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  If  vigilance  and  courage  are  needed 
anywliere  they  are  needed  in  the  care  of  our 
public  schools. 

I  fear  that  the  perils  which  threaten  our 
systems  of  education  are  not  all  found  in  the 
public  schools.  In  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities some  ominous  tendencies  are  visible. 
Of  these,  however,  no  room  is  left  to  speak. 

OWEGO,   N.    Y. 


Sanitary  Work  in   Porto   Rico. 

By  Capt.    L.    P.   Davison,   Fifth  Infantry, 

President  of  Board  of  Health    San  Juan,  and  Sanitary  Inspector,  Porto  Rico. 


I    HAVE  visited  every  town  of  importance 
in  I'orto  Rico,  including  the  outlying  is- 
lands, and  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions. 

The  task  set  before  this  bureau  by  General 
Henry  was  Augean  and  much  of  it  has  only 
begun.  In  this  connection  the  short  time  we 
have  been  at  the  Avork  and  the  many  obsta- 
cles to  be  surmounted  should  be  considered. 
The  unsanitary  conditions  in  and  surrounding 
the  city  during  the  last  of  December  were  al- 
most indescribal)le.  :Most  of  the  1,500  cess- 
pools had  not  been  cleaned  for  years.  Few 
of  them  had  any  ventilation  and  nearly  all 
that  pretended  to  be  cemented  were  leaky; 
the  majority  were  without  cemented  bot- 
toms, while  many  were  mere  excavations. 
Cisterns  were  generally  foul  and  built  close  to 
cesspools.  Refuse  of  all  kinds  was  thrown  in 
dark  corners  of  the  inner  courts  or  in  the 
streets.  Such  house  sewers  as  exist  were 
never  flushed  and  opened  into  streets  and  va- 
cant lots.  The  street  sewers  we-e  never 
flushed  and  their  generally  broken  condition 
precluded  the  proper  discharge  of  their  con- 
tents. 

An  attempt  was  being  made  to  clean  two 
or  three  of  the  principal  streets  when  I  en- 
tered upon  my  duties.    This  was  done  late 


in  the  morning  and  much    of    the    garbage 
thus  gathered  was  scattered  through  other 
streets  and  along  the  road  to  Santurce,  a  sub- 
urb, where  the  contractor  (?)  assorted  and 
disposed     of     the     material.    The    ordinary 
dumping  ground  for  such  refuse  as  could  not 
be  kept  in  the  houses  or  dumped  into  the 
.streets  was  anywhere  out  of  sight.    Perhaps 
the  favorite  method  was  to  throw  it  over  a 
military   retaining  wall.    The   conditions   in 
many  parts  of  the  city,  arising  from  this 
practice,  Avere  found  to  be  revolting.    In  the 
interior  of  the  small  houses  and  the  stores 
no  attention  was  given  to  cleanliness.  Lower 
floors  of  more  pretentious  buildings  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  poverty-stricken  and  extremely 
dirty  and  mixed  population,  living  in  abso- 
lute violation  of  all  civilized  rules.    Much  of 
lliis  nastiness  was  due  to  lack  of  water  and 
absence  of  a  proper  sewer  system.    Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  General  Henry,  San  .Tuan 
noAv  has  a  water  system  in  operation  and  tlie 
(iwners  should  be  made  to  introduce  water 
into    their    liouses.    If   the    inhabitants   had 
studied    carefully   the   question    of   how    to 
aroid   healthful    conditions   they    could    not 
have  done    worse.    The    main    trouble    was 
that  these  people  did  not  realize  their  filthy 
condition  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  ef- 
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I'orts  ol"  the  (IcparlinciiL  cuimiuuuli'r  to  put  itoits  liu   most   iiistaiu-t's  buiiestly)  of  condi- 

the  city  in  a  sanitary  state.  tions  lliat   may   have  been  overlooked,  but 

Tlio  only  reasons  why  this  island  of  San  tliat   more   frequently   have   not   yet   in   our 

Juan  has  not  become  a  veritable  plague  spot  ()])inion  been  reached. 

are  (1)  that  its  surface  drainage  is  exceed-  If  a  citizen  or  an  inspector  reports  a  house 
iiigly  uood  and  (lie  rainfall  heavy  during  a  as  being  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  a  let- 
part  of  liic  year,  (2)  tlie  trade  winds  sweep  ter  is  at  once  sent  to  tlie  ownei'.  stating  the 
over  it  conslantly  and  in  good  force.  ('.'>)  tlie  laiisance,  and  tliree  days  are  allowed  for  its 
harbor  lias  a  constant  flow  througli  it  from  abatement.  If  the  lirst  letter  is  ignored  a 
cast  to  west.  Even  under  tliese  good  natural  second  one  is  sent,  notifying  the  owner  that 
conditions  this  city  lias  i)eri()dically  suffered  the  health  bni'cau  will  do  the  work  and 
fri'iu  \-cllow  fever  and  other  low  fevers;  charge  him  with  the  cost.  i)lus  2(i  jicr  cent. 
siiiall|)ox  has  always  liecn  more  or  less  i)fev-  In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  th" 
aleiit  during  the  winter  months  and  tliere  proi)erty  holder  prefers  to  have  th(>  bureau 
has  been  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  minor  do  the  work  because  of  its  superior  equip- 
contngious  filth  diseases.  ment. 

The  first  and  most  imiiortant  j)oint  deter-  In  pursuing  (Jeiieral  Henry's  well  estab- 
iiiiiHMl  upon  was  to  endeavor  to  make  the  lished  plan.  I'orto  Ricans  are  employed  when- 
sanitary  work  educative.  This  has  been  held  ever  they  can  be  made  to  do  anything  like 
steadily  in  view,  and  to  this  end  all  efforts  good  service.  Only  five  of  the  tliirty  em- 
have  ))een  directed.  To  clean  the  city  was  ployees  in  this  bureau  are  not  natives.  These 
absolutely  necessary;  to  force  the  citizens  to  natives  require  careful  handling  and  con- 
clean  up  was  even  of  greater  importance,  stant  supervision.  They  unfortunately  have 
but  the  one  grand  goal  constantly  before  us  no  initiative  and  little  persistency,  or  what 
was  to  make  these  peoj)le  realize  that  good  they  have  of  either  is  of  the  wrong  sort, 
sanitation  meant  (1)  the  saving  of  life,  (2)  an  Disposition  has  already  been  made  of  thou- 
increase  in  the  value  of  tlieir  iiroix-rty,  (l^)  a  sands  of  wagon  loads  of  unsanitary  deposits. 
gri>ater  (hMuand  for  the  goods  upon  their  This  work  demanded  early  attention.  Three 
sliel\(>s  and  the  ])roduee  of  their  fields,  (4)  an  general  methods  presented  themselves:  (1) 
inllu.\  of  iiilellig(>nt  capital  and  work  and  Cremation,  (2)  deep  sea  dumping  from  scows 
gooil  wages  for  tlic  l:iliorer:  in  other  words,  and  (.".)  direct  sea  dumping.  Either  of  the 
that  it  meant  prosperity,  and  that  without  lirst  two  melhods  took  more  mone.v  than  was 
good  sanitation  prosjieriiy  could  not  l)e  p(>r-  thought  to  be  immediately  available  aiul  also 
■naneiit.  time.    Delay    was   the   principal   element   to 

Tli(>  city  w.is  divided    into    three    districts  be  avoided.    A  careful  Investigation  of  shore 

and  one  siib-inspcclor  assigned  io  (>;ich.     A  line,  currents,   wave  action,  etc.,  was  made 

lliopuigli  house  to  house  inspection   was  in-  and  a  temporary  dumping  dock  was  estab- 

stiluted  and  a  record  made  of  the  actual  con-  lished  by  slightly  improving  an  unused  and 

diiions.    All  public  buildings,  convents,  char-  a  worthless  piece  of  fortification  from  a  mil- 

itabl(>    Inst  it  tit  ions,    etc.,    were   insx)ected   by  itary  point  of  view.    This  method  has  moi'e 

myself.    Military    buildings    and    those    per-  than  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations.  Over 

laiidiig  to  the  Insular  I'olice  were  left  until  fifty  loads    of    garbage    per    day    are    here 

such  time  as  a  call  should  be  mad(>  for  such  thrown  directly  into  the  sea  and  carried  out 

inspection,  by  the  current.    (Jarbage  cans  are  being  dis- 

Tlie  details  of  iiow  we  were  hampered  in  Iribiiled  as  fast  as  the  people  can  be  made 
our  earlier  worlc  by  dilatory  tactics  and  open  to  see  tluMr  necessitj'.  The  disinfectants  are 
opposition  would  [lossibly  be  interesting,  being  used  as  occasion  demands, 
but  Avould  simply  be  restating-llie  history  of  The  San  Francisco  Barracks  in  this  city, 
these  people.  It  is  suflicicnl  to  say  that  the  completed  in  ITtUi,  violates  in  its  construe- 
worst  cases  h.-ive  all  been  attended  to  and  tion  almost  every  sanitary  principle.  On 
that  from  eight  to  ten  iioiices  an*  now  issiii>d  this  account  and  also  because  of  its  having 
each  day  and  are  being  acted  on  inoniptly.  lieen  the  center  of  contagion  in  various  yel- 
The  people  are  aiding  us  now  by  making  re-  low  fever  outbreaks  its  demolition  has  bee!! 
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strongly  recoiiinu'iKlod.  Estimates  wore  re- 
quested and  suhiiiitted  as  to  cost  of  complete 
disinfection,  and  orders  were  given  later  to 
proceed  with  this  work,  which  has  been 
Itractically  finished.  Every  scjuare  foot  of 
the  interior  surface  of  this  building  has  been 
thoroughly  soaked  with  a  strong  disinfecting 
solution.  All  rotten  wood  work  was  after- 
ward torn  out  and  the  ground  underneath 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  cleaned.  All 
loose  rubbish  was  first  disinfected  and  then 
burned  within  the  inclosure.  I  shall  soon 
submit  1()  the  (iovernor-General  a  report  as 
to  repairs  to  and  the  precautions  that  should 
be  taken  with  this  building. 

On  March  3d  the  first  case  of  smallpox 
showed  itself  in  this  city.  Before  this  time 
various  preventive  methods,  such  as  quar- 
antine against  the  interior  towns,  inspection 
on  the  roads,  ferries,  etc.,  were  discussed, 
but,  barring  vaccination,  which  was  proceed- 
ing under  the  capable  Medical  Officer  of  the 
department,  it  was  decided  to  keep  simply  a 
close  watch  on  those  parts  of  the  city  where 
smallpox  was  most  likely  to  develop,  and  if 
it  should  appear,  to  treat  it  rigorously.  Pur- 
suant to  these  plans,  a  detached  bastion  was 
selected  as  a  location  for  an  isolation  hos- 
pital. Every  suspicious  case  was  immediate- 
ly removed  to  quartermaster's  tents  in  the 
vicinity,  and  as  soon  as  the  disease  indicated 
unquestionably  that  it  was  smallpox  the  pa- 
tient was  taken  into  the  regular  hospital. 
Th(>  houses  from  which  patients  came  were 
imniediatel,y  and  thoroughly  disinfected,  and 
all  the  occupants  were  vaccinated.  Sixty 
cases,  the  ma.iority  of  them  chicken-pox, 
have  been  reported,  originating  in  twelve 
sections  of  the  city,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  introduction  of  water  and  the  general 
vaccination,  together  Avitli  the  work  of  my 
1)ureJiu,  credit  for  all  of  which  belongs  to 
General  Henry,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
San  .Tuan  and  other  towns  on  the  island 
would  have  been  scourged  with  the  disease. 
The  type  lias  been  uniformly  mild  and  no 
deaths  have  yet  been  reported.  Cases  of 
chicken-pox,  varioloid  and  smallpox  were  all 
isolated.  From  the  class  of  people  attacked 
it  is  believed  that  cleanliness  of  person, 
proper  living  and  morals  are  at  least  equal 
to  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox. 
A  million  vaccine  points  are  in  the  course  of 


preparation  at  the  Government  vaccine  farm 
at  Coamo  Si)rings,  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  Major  Azel  Ames,  and  officers  of 
the  medical  staff  of  the  department  are  busi- 
ly engaged  in  applying  the  virus  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  island.  I  believe  that  another  year 
of  careful  watching,  strict  and  impartial 
treatment  and  thorough  vaccination  should 
bring  this  disease  within  the  bounds  of  civ- 
ilization. The  most  modern  precautions  are 
taken  before  the  patient  is  discharged,  and 
the  Women's  Aid  Society  has  furnished  the 
clothing  for  the  women  and  children.  This 
society,  originated  by  ISIrs.  Henry  and  com- 
posed of  the  leading  American  and  Porto 
Rican  Avomen  of  San  Juan,  is  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  I  hope  the  full  extent  of 
their  Avorthy  efforts  will  be  realized,  and 
that  thej'  may  receive  not  only  the  credit 
they  deserve,  but  such  outside  assistance  as 
Avill  assure  a  continuance  of  their  work 
among  the  poor  of  this  city. 

Consumption  claims  the  highest  percentage 
of  mortality  on  the  island,  and  the  most 
modern  ideas  are  being  used  to  pi'event  its 
spread.  There  are  now  14  lepers  in  a  tem- 
porary hospital  near  San  Juan.  They  are 
well  guarded,  furnished  with  rations  and  are 
being  attended  to  by  the  Health  Officer  of 
the  city  and  by  a  man  and  his  wife.  Other 
cases  of  leprosy.  Avhen  reported,  are  taken 
care  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Absolute  isola- 
tion is  being  insisted  upon  and  steps  looking 
toward  permanent  colonization  of  these  un- 
fortunate sufferers  are  being  taken.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  scientific  meth- 
ods. These  cases  are  generally  discovered  in 
remote  localities  and  among  the  i>oorest  class 
of  natives. 

Public  opinion  has  already  been  gi'eatly 
modified  and  we  hope  somewhat  educated  in 
the  matter  of  treatment  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  a  continuation  of  these  methods 
should  make  this  island  as  free  from  these 
diseases  as  any  equivalent  area  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Quarantine  regulations  are 
being  strictly  and  impartially  administered 
and  order  is' being  rapidly  brought  out  of 
chaos  and  favoritism. 

'J'he  death  rate  out  of  a  population  of  32.000 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st  was  33 
per  1,000,  and  shows  a  marked  decrease  since 
our  work  began.    Former  data  under  Span- 
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ish  rule  have  been  found  too  unreliable  even 
for  quotation. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
decent  interment  of  the  dead  by  locating  tlie 
military  cemetery  well  outside  the  city.  The 
next  step,  that  of  closing  the  old  intramural, 
overcrowded  and  noisome  cemetery,  should 
be  soon  talien.  The  land  is  now  available, 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  transportation 
can  be  made,  and  Archbisliop  Chapelle,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Catholic  Church,  has 
given  his  promise  of  hearty  co-operation. 

The  question  of  cleaning  out  several  blocks 
of  houses,  whose  location,  construction  and 
inhabitants  almost  defy  sanitation,  is  re- 
ceiving due  attention  under  orders  from 
tlie  department  commander.  A  full  report 
will  be  rendered  to  the  Governor-General  as 
soon  as  tho  circumstances  warrant.  The 
tpiestions  of  property  ownerslup  are  very 
much  involved,  and  reciuire  a  painstaking 
research  and  careful  investigation.  There  is 
room  for  only  about  12,000  of  the  16,000  in- 
liabitants  now  in  tlie  city  proper.  San  Juan 
is  now  so  overcrowded  as  to  entail  the  usual 
evils  of  overcrowding  in  the  tropics.  These 
people  are  able  to  pay  from  four  to  six  pesos 
($2.40  to  $;^.(;0)  a  month,  and  at  present  find 
miserable  slielter  in  liaseinents  and  unsani- 
tary courts.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  im- 
prove their  moral  and  social  conditions,  and 
their  continued  presence  is  a  menace  to  the 
public  health  and  prevents  tlie  jiroper  renova- 
tion of  these  quarters.  General  Henry  has 
consented  to  grant  permits  to  build  suitablfe 
sanitary  tenements  on  the  public  land  at  the 
pastern  end  of  the  island  of  San  Juan  and 
invitations  for  bids  have  been  made. 

Under  present  conditions,  however,  private 
capital,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seems  shy  of  this 
investment.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  tene- 
ment houses,  each  section  of  which  would 
accoiiimodate  an  average  family,  say  tlirce 
adults  and  four  children.  Corner  apartments 
would  be  advantageously  arranged  and  rent- 


ed as  shops,  groceries,  etc.,  of  which  these 
people  apparently  require  many.  Tavo  rows 
of  such  tenements,  back  to  back,  would  form 
a  block.  City  water  is  convenient,  the 
ground  lends  itself  to  good  sewerage.  There 
is  ample  space  for  all  buildings,  streets, 
parks,  etc.,  and  tlie  location  is  altogether  de- 
sirable. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place 
if  tile  inception,  intelligent  furtherance  and 
unswerving  support  of  tliis  work  by  every 
available  means  in  liis  power  is  attributed  to 
Major-General  Guy  Y.  Henry,  the  Governox'- 
(jcneral.  Without  his  firm  convictions  and 
broad  grasi)  of  the  conditions  little  or  noth- 
ing could  have  been  accomplished.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  tlie  Marine  Hospital  Surgeon, 
A.  H.  Gleniian,  whose  experience  especially 
fits  him  for  his  present  position.  Together 
we  have  labored  earnestly  to  overcome  the 
inertia  and  the  sometimes  poorly  disguised 
liostility  of  tlie  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, but  improvement  is  now  quite  notice- 
able in  this  matter.  The  two  native  doctors 
and  the  two  councilmen  on  the  San  Juan 
Board  of  Health  are  capable  men,  interested 
in  and  working  hard  for  the  public  good. 

The  running  expenses  of  my  bureau  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31st  were  less  than 
?2,900.  It  is  estimated  that  these  expenses 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30th  will  not  ex- 
ceed $5,500. 

I  hope  that  in  the  budget  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  this  and  other  cities  on  the  island  will 
provide  moneys  for  sanitary  work,  altho  the 
ignorance  and  shortsightedness  of  the  par- 
ties most  interested  should  not.  I  believe, 
lead  the  United  States  to  retard  the  work  by 
a  too  close  hold  on  the  purse  strings.  Good 
sanitation  is  the  visible  sign  of  civilization, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it 
must  come.  Are  the  American  people  will- 
ing to  take  tlie  resjHinsibility  for  the  deaths, 
suffering  and  misery  if  tliis  reform  is  delayed 
even  one  year? 

San   TiAN.    P.   R. 


The  Heart  of  Lamont. 

By  Abbie  Carter  Goodloe. 

LA^IOXT  laid   liis   haiul   lisihtly   on   .Miss  meed  madly  (low  ii  lo  the  level  i)i'airi('  with 

Allyu's  bi-idlc.  tossiuij,-  uiaiics  and  iroiilcss  hoofs  llial   Hum 

"You     hc'lic've    mo,    don't    you?"    lie  {[onn]  dully  on  the  soft  earth.    Far  to  their 

asl-ed.  with  boyish  eagerness.     She  looked  up  left  a  little  baud  of  Indians  with  horses  and 


at  him  with  one  of  those  direct,  sincere 
};lances  for  Avhich  she  was  so  noted. 

'■  Yes,"  she  said.  sloNviy.  after  Ji  minute's 
effective  pause. 

'■  I've  done  all  sorts  of  wild  llnni;s,  and 
I've  <-aused  m.\'  iicojile  no  end  of  trouble, 
and     I'm     ashamed     of     m\self -  tiioroughlv 


laden    trovoicn   crawled    slowly   toward     the 
river. 

Lamonl  half  turned  in  his  saddle  and 
looked  at  Miss  Allyn.  I<\)r  him  she  was  the 
only  thing  worth  looking  at  in  that  vast, 
bf'autiful  scene.  And  slie  was  good  to  look 
at— there  coidd  lie  no  iitiestion  of  that.   She 


ashamed— heaven  knows  1  F>ut  1  haven't  sat  straight  and  firm  in  her  saddle,  tlie  in- 
done  anything  irretrievably  bad  yet,  and  I'm  carnation  of  health  and  activity.  Beneath 
not  paid  to  stay  out  here  in  the  Territories  her  broad-brimmed  white  sailor  hat,  her 
like  many  of  these  fellows,  like — but  never  fair,  thick  hair  lay  like  neatly  coiled  ropes 
mind  I  And  since  you  have  taken  jiity  on  of  gohl.  The  dark,  sincere  eyes  and  firmly- 
me  and  given  me  some  sort  of  hope  and  cut  lips  were  in  perfect  accord  with  the  rest 
self-respect,   I  f(>el  like  a  different  man— as  of    lier    independent,    self-reliant    physique. 


if  I  could  go  in  and  win  y(>t.  ' 

He  had  spoken  rapidly  and  impetuously 
with  his  eyes  lixed  upon  the  distant  hori- 
zon where  the  sun  was  just  sinking  behind 
Sofa   r^Ionntains.    But  Avhen   he   tinished  he 


Lamont,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  fancied  that  she 
must  look  like  some  beautiful  angel,  only— 
and  which,  after  all,  was  more  satisfactory 
—  she  was  not  an  angel,  but  an  exceedingly 


turned  again  to  the  girl  riding  at  his  side,     delightful    terrestrial    being   who   had   been 


and  was  rewarded  for  his  contidences  by  a 
bright  and   comprehending   smile. 

She  had  no  need  to  sjjcak,  for  Lamont 
had  satisfactorily  translated  that  illumi- 
nating smile  after  his  own  fashion  and  de- 
sires, and  so  tliey  rode  forward  in  silence 
through  the  short,  thick  grass  of  tlie  11- 
limitalile  pairie  while  the  wind  sprang  up 
Ifeshlv  from  tlie  ri\er  in  tlie  south  and  bore 


his  constant  companion  for  two  months,  and 
whose  company  he  could  enjoy  for  the  re- 
maining two  months  of  her  visit  to  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Kenwood,  chi'ilrlaiiic  of  the  Mounted 
I'olice  Detachment  and  wife  of  the  Captain. 
:\liss  Allyn  was  the  victim  of  her  physique. 
Her  imposing  stature,  the  decided,  clear- 
cut  features,  strong  white  hands,  even  that 
honc^st.  straightforward,   trick  she  had  of  lift- 


to  them  the  scent  of  the  dog  roses  growmg  ing  her  eyelids  to  look  at  one,  and  which  had 

on  its  ))aidvs.  no   more   to   do   with   her   real   nature   than 

Tlie   brief,    fierce   Canadian    summer   was  did  the  color  of  the  ej'es  beneath,  impressed 

at    its    hight,    but    the    peaks    of    the    near  one  with  the  belief  that  hers  must  be  a  siu- 

Uockies   in   the   afternoon   sun   shone   white  gularly     sincere,     superior     character.     She 

and  glistening  with  new  fallen  snow.     I'ur-  had  tried  to  li\-e  up  to  this  general  impres- 

ple,  shadowy  hollows  lay  along  the  mountain  sion,   and    had   almost   succeeded   in   believ- 

sides   and    seemed   to   invite   them   as   they  ing  in  herself.    Only  a  few   very   keen  and 

i-ode   slowly   westward   toward   the   detach-  very  simple-minded  peo])le  had  been  able  to 

ment.    Over  iu  the  north  a  troop  of  horses  ^l^enetrate  the  disguise  and  discover  that  the 

suddenly  appeared   on   the  crest  of  a   little  role  wns  as  uncongenial  as  unsuited  to  her. 

iiill.  and  with  uplifted  heads  and  wide  open  Most   persons   when    they    found    her   hard 

nostrils   watched  the  two  solitary  riders  in  and   unsympathetic   or  narrow   or   insincere 

the  bridle  path   below   for  a   moment,   then  or  guilty  of  follies  common  to  ordinary  liu- 
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luau  kind,  upbraided  liu'iusclvcs  severely 
for  l)ein.i?  so  blinded  by  personal  iiinvoitlii- 
ness  as  to  iiiiaj^ine  iter  beset  by  their  own 
sins.  They  sorrowfully  came  to  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  they  must  be  l)ase  indeed  to  think 
sucli  tilings,  and  if  they  ha<l  ever  been  heart- 
less and  bold  enough  to  let  her  see  their  dis- 
approval, they  begged  her  rorgiveiiess  for 
having  so  cruelly  mis;iudge<l  her.  She  would 
neai-ly  always  forgive  such  i)enitent  offend- 
ers, and  in  :i  way  which  left  them  doubly 
impressed  witli  her  charity  and  goodness. 
.\  few  hopelessly  wrong  individuals  con- 
tinued to  entertain  the  idea  that  she  never 
really  forgave  any  one  who  had  the  hardi- 
hood lo  opixise  or  offend  lier.  and  that  she 
was  as  •■  good  a  hater"  as  e\cr  Dr.  .lolin- 
sou   would   li;ive   wished   to  see. 

.Mrs.  Kenwood  was  one  of  tlu>  very  few 
persons  sim]>le-niinde(l  enough  to  appreciate 
her  sister  .-it  her  true  worth.  i»ut  she  was 
too  loyal  to  her  own  blood  to  betra.v  her 
discovery.  Outwardly  she  admired  and 
bowed  down  to  .Miss  Allyn  as  did  the  ma- 
.jority;  inwardly  she  thanked  heaven  she 
was  not  as  Helen  was.  but  unaffectedly 
and  inconsequentially  gay.  ridiculously  fond 
oi'  her  husband  and  childi-en,  and  re])rehen- 
sibly  lenitMit  to  their  faults,  and  good  na- 
tured  ;iiid  contented,  and  not  too  intellec- 
tually and  spii'ilually  (>.\alted.  Sometimes 
she  wished  she  were  as  methodical  .-ind 
useful  and  severely  Just  as  the  yoivnger 
girl,  but  slic  iie\(M-  got  to  the  point  of 
worrying  over  it.  That  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Kenwood's  chief  i-harms  to  her  fri(>nds.  Slit> 
never  wori'ied  herself  or  tliem.  Miss  .Vllyn. 
on  the  contr;iry.  fretpiently  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  in  her  mind  she  was  wori'ying  over 
you  and  troubled  about  your  shortcomings, 
and  if  you  were  not  i>roperly  aitpreciative 
of  her  kindness  in  so  doing  that  was  only 
another  pi-oof  of  how  greatly  beneath  her 
yon  were.  The  few  misguided  individuals 
who  resented  .Miss  AUyn's  severe  mental 
attitude  said  they  felt  tlu>  mor(>  aggrieved 
bec.-iuse  th(>y  did  not  ludieve  her  capable  of 
nndersianding  anv    nature   nidike   her  own. 

It  was  this  girl  whom  Lamont  regarded 
so  lixi>dly  ;iu(i  tenderly  as  his  i)ony  wound 
slowly  along  over  the  i)rairi(>  beside  her 
clu'siuul    uiar(>.  and   if  ihere   was  oiu'   thin-- 


in  the  whole  wide  world  which  he  was  con- 
vinced of.  it  was  of  her  capacity  to  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  him. 

lie  turned  still  further  around  in  his  sad- 
dle so  that  he  could  see  hei-  face  quite  plain- 

l.v. 

••  1-  1  waul  to  talk  a  little  about  myself," 
he  said,  hesit.-itingly.  .and  again  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  mare's  bridle  so  that  the  two 
liorses  settled  dowu  to  the  slowest  of  walks. 
••  1  must  talk  of  myself  because  1  do  not 
dare  trust  myself  to  speak  of  you.  And 
yet  how  can  1  talk  of  myself  unless  I  talk 
of  you.  too  ".'  For  I  ;im  what  you  ha\'e 
made  me.  It  seems  like  two  years  instead 
of  two  months  since  I  met  you — it  seems  like 
the  beginning  of  time  for  me.  I  wish  it  had 
l)een  the  beginning  !  How  dilferent  my  life 
would  liave  b(>en.  ("an  you  realize  what 
.\()U  iiave  done  for  me  '.'  ("an  you  imagine 
what  it  nuans  to  a  man  w  lio  has  been  sent 
from  liis  home,  cast  otf  by  his  i)eoi)le. 
shunned  andmistreated— perhaps  justly,  per- 
haps unjustly,  but  that  is  no  matter— who 
has  lived  in  this  forlorn  wilderness  for  two 
years  w  ith  hardly  a  glimpse  of  a  woman,  to 
suddenly  meet  and  know  a  girl  like  your- 
self v  ("an  you  realize  what  a  wealth  of 
everything  I  care  for  most  you  have  brought 
to  me  here  iu  this  lonely  place  "?  AVhy, 
tliere's  not  a  soul  in  this  country  that 
cares  w  li(>ther  I  live  or  die  except  my  half- 
breed  servant.  Charlie  does  adore  me,  I  be- 
lieve, after  his  dog-like  fashion,  and  is  even 
jealous— of  you."  Lamont  gave  an  uneasy 
little  liiugh  and  looked  at  Miss  Allyn.  "I 
tiiink  he  has  guessed  my  secret  and  rather 
hates  you  in  conse<iuence.  He's  a  violent. 
curio\is  sort  of  chap.  It's  hard  for  a  man 
to  keep  a  secret  in  this  lonel.v  land."  he 
added,  meditatively.  Miss  .Vllyn  shndd(>red. 
To  be  the  object  of  a  half-breed's  thoughts 
and  .•mimosity  I  II«'r  widl-brinl  soul  could 
not  conct'ive  of  the  desperate  loneliness  of 
a  life  or  the  strength  of  a  love  whicli  would 
diixc  a  man  to  lu^tray  his  heart  or  go  mad. 

■  ("an  yon  not  see  how  inevitable  it  is  that 
I  should  care  for  you  '.' "  went  on  Lamont. 
■■  It  is  the  inevitableness  of  that  love  wliich 
.tiives  me  courage  to  speak  of  it." 

Miss   Allyu's   calm,    fair   face   was   tm-ned 
iH'solutelv    toward    the    dxine-    sun,    and    not 
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a  sigu  of  the  inward  indignation  wliicli  -was 
consuniiug  hor  was  visible  in  its  lovely  im- 
pose. 

'*  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  to  ever  speak 
of    this— I    don't    expect    anything— I    don't 

hope "    He  stopped  as  if  waiting  for  her 

to  speak  but  she  kept  silence. 

She  could  not  think  of  anything  quite  hard 
euougl)  to  saj-.    Disgust  at  his  presumption 
and  vexation  that  he  had  gotten  so  far  out 
of   bounds    were    battling    witliin    her.    She 
liad    found    him    on    her    advent    into    the 
Northwest  Territories  a  reckless  boy,  with- 
out ambition,  sullen  at  his  ill-fortune,  with 
time     liauging     heavy     upon     his     luckless 
liands  and,  as  she   assured   herself,    she   had 
conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to  take  him  up 
and  ride  with  him  and  scold  him  about  his 
shortcomings,    and   urge   him    to   do    better, 
and,  in  fact,  to  let  him  attend  her  unceas- 
ingly that  he  might  continually  protlt  by  her 
example  and  precept- and  this  was  tlie  re- 
sult !    He  was  actually  making  love  to  her 
and  talking  as  if  she  might  have  expected 
it  and  saying  it  was  inevitable  !    She  was 
exceeding  sorry  now  that  he  had  liappened 
to    be    tlie    only    available    man    for    miles 
around,  and  that  she  had  felt  the  necessity 
not  only  of  reforming  wayward  youth,  but 
of   amusing   herself   in   such   an    out-of-the- 
world  place.  She  wondered  irrital)ly  and  for 
the  several  hundredth  time  wliy   lier  sister 
had   married  an  Englishman   and   .in   army 
officer  and  was  content  to  live  in  a  forlorn 
little  hole  where  one  had  to  pick  up  anybody 
or  die  for  lack  of  some  one  to  talk  to. 

"  1  know  I  am  mad  1o  speak  of  tliis,"  La- 
mont  was  saying.  "I  haven't  anytlung  to 
offer  you  save  a  heart  that  is  full  of  l(iv<' 
for  you.  But  you  have  given  me  l)ack  life 
and  hope  and  self-respect  and  ambition,  and 
these  hands  will  make  a  fortune  for  you, 
and  soon  if  you  will  only  trust  me  and  wait 
for  me." 

Keally  it  was  very  tiresome  !  Here  he 
Avas  stopping  again  and  obviously  waiting 
for  some  sort  of  response  to  his  insane 
rapturings.  She  turned  her  lovely  eyes  slow- 
ly from  the  west  and  let  them  rest  upon  La- 
ment's tired  face,  and  with  a  quick  down- 
ward and  upward  flash  of  her  lashes  she 
said  in  her  even,  full  tones: 
"  Don't — don't;  you    can't    know    how    it 


liurts  me  to  hear  you  talk  so— as  if  yoU 
were  a  reprobate  and  1  had  saved  you  ! 
Have  I  really  helped  you  V    1  would  like  to ' 

tliiniv  so— you  Icnow  how  I  like  you " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  like  me,"  objected 
Lamont,    dully. 

"To  like  a  person  means  a  great  deal 
with  me."  She  wasn't  thinking  much  of 
what  slie  was  saying.  Her  mind  was  busy 
trying  to  form  some  plan  to  get  rid  of  this 
troublesome  boy  and  quickly.  Oh,  if  he 
would  only  go  away  and  leave  her  in  peace  ! 
Slie  would  have  liked  to  send  him  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  get  him  out 
of  her  way.  If  she  could  only  get  him  back 
to  the  detachment  without  any  further  ex- 
plosion of  his  tiresome  devotion.  Heavens  ! 
he  was  talking  again,  and  had  brightened 
visibly  at  the  encouragement  of  her  last  re- 
mark. 

"  I  tliink,"  he  was  saying,  and  there  was 
an  almost  ])itiful  earnestness  in  his  voice, 
'•  I  think  if  I  could  only  make  you  under- 
stand in,  the  least  how  I  care  for  you,  that 
it  would  make  you  care  for  me.  But  I  can 
no  more  do  it  than  can  Bootjack  here," 
and  he  smoothed  his  pony's  shaggy  mane 
with  a  trembling  hand.  "  Even  he  could  do 
something  for  you  to  show  his  love— he 
could  take  you  on  long  gallops  and  carry  yoa 
across  higli  rivers  and  serve  you  faithfuly 

in  a  tliousand  ways.    While  I " 

"  And  don't  you  do  everything  for  me, 
show  me  everything  ?  And  haven't  we  two 
moi-e  months  in  which  to  ride  about  to  our 
hearts'  content,  and  see  more  of  these  won- 
derful tilings  and  be  happy  ?  "  she"  added, 
after  an  instant's  pause,  for  Miss  AUyn,  ni 
her  hurried  resume,  of  the  situation,  had 
bethought  herself  that,  after  all,  it  would 
be  wiser  not  to  get  rid  of  this  useful  young 
man  so  summarily.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  extremely  inconvenient  to  have  no  one 
to  do  her  thousand  and  one  errands,  or  to 
accompany  her  on  her  numberless  excur- 
sions. She  did  not  dare  try  to  find  her  way 
alone  over  the  jjrairie— an  escort  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  So  she  looked  unutterable 
things  squarely  into  his  eyes,  and  Lamont 
swore  to  himself  that  she  was  the  most 
honest  and  straightforward  girl  he  had  ever 
known.  If  she  wanted  him  to  be  with  her 
for  the  next  two  months  wasn't  that  a  posi- 
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tive  proof  that  she  cared  or  could   Iciiru  to 
care  for  hiiu  V    And  yet 

"It  is  a  great  risk  you  arc  asliiiig-  1110  to 
run."  Laniout  looked  off  a.!j;ain  to  the  dy- 
ing sun.  He  spoke  more  quietly  and  more 
seriously  than  Miss  .Allyn  had  ever  heard 
him  speak  before. 

"  I  am  hurt  enough  as  it  is.  If  I  stay  here 
with  you  two  months  longer  the  trouble  may 
be  incurable.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not 
suggest  such  a  thing  unless  there  was  some 
hope  for  me." 

jMiss  Allyn  looked  at  him  in  an  amaze- 
ment which  she  carefully  concealed.  Really 
the  boy  was  absurd  !  Did  he  think  slic 
was  going  to  throw  herself  away  on  him  ! 
Yet  he  was  extremely  nice  to  have  around 
for  a  limited  time;  he  was  good  looking,  a 
reckless  and  beautiful  rider,  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, in  fact,  a  necessity  as  Miss  Allyn 
had  already  told  herself.  Besides  she  felt 
sure  that  she  must  be  helping  him  to  be- 
come his  former  self— he  had  said  so  him- 
self. The  damage  to  his  heart  could  be  at- 
tended to  later.  At  all  hajiards  she  must 
save  him,  in  spite  of  himself  if  necessary. 
In  trying  to  live  up  (o  her  physinue  she  had 
got  to  reasoning  after  that  fashion. 

She  raised  her  eyes  suddenly  in  that  won- 
derful way  she  knew  the  art  of,  and  gave 
him  a  long  look  straight  into  his  eyes. 
There  was  the  tenderest  smile  upon  her  face. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  trust  in  me.  But 
don't— don't  ask  me  anything  to-day— to 
make    any    promises.    Give    me    these    two 

months  more  to  make  sure  of  myself " 

She  turned  away  from  him  suddenly  as  if 
she  could  not  say  anything  more  and  looked 
across  the  prairie.  The  detachment  must 
be  in  sight.  Yes,  there  it  was,  not  three 
miles  away.  Miss  Allyn  breathed  a  short 
prayer  of  thankfulness.  She  decided  within 
herself  that  this  thing  should  not  happen 
again. 

Lamont  leaned  forward  over  his  saddle 
and  laid  his  hand  almost  timidly  on  the 
young  girl's  arm.  He  might  have  so  touched 
the  image  of  some  saint  without  desecra- 
tion. 

"I  am  content  wiili  that,"  he  said  in  his 
eager,  boyish  voice.  "  I  would  be  an  \m- 
grateful  brute  not  to  be.  I  promise  you 
that  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  this  during 


tliesc  two  iiionihs  if  you  will  only  let  me  be 
witli  you  and  try  to  make  the  time  pass 
pleasantly  for  you.  You  have  only  to  tell 
me  where  you  want  to  go  or  Avhat  you  want 
to  see." 

•'Thank  you  again,"  said  Miss  Allyn,  im- 
pressively—almost solemnly.  She  took  her- 
self so  very  seriously  !  "  And,  indeed,"  she 
went  on  brightly.  "  I  think  I  really  cannot 
do  without  you  !  You  don't  know  how  lone- 
ly I  get  sometimes.  Captain  Kenwood  is 
awfully  busy,  and  he  is  away  so  much  and 
Louise  is  wrapped  up  in  the  babies.  Very 
often  I  feel  that  if  it  were  not  for  you  "iinl 
our  rides—!  And  do  you  know  I  don't 
lind  things  so  interesting  as  I  had  expected  ! 
If  you  did  not  point  out  and  explain  them 
to  me  I  am  afraid  I  would  go  back  to  the 
States  as  ignorant  about  all  this  country  as 
I  was  when  I  came.  Now,  there  are  the 
Indians,"  she  went  on,  shaking  her  head 
meditatively.  "  Really  I  can't  see  anything 
picturesqtie  or  uncommon  or  thrilling  about 
them.  Except  their  faces  and  dress  they 
might  be  any  beggar  immigrant  of  the 
States.  Have  they  lost  all  their  ferocity 
and  wild  ways  and  barbarous  customs  ? " 
She  was  talking  to  gain  time. 

Lamont  smiled  a  little,  unconscious  of 
how  cleverly  he  had  been  side  tracked. 

"  Oh,  they  are  a  rummy  lot  !  They  do 
look  like  ordinary  beggars  when  tJiey  come 
around  the  inspector's  quarters,  and  I  dare 
.say  they  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  old 
bravery  and  lawlessness,  but  one  can  never 
tell  quite  what  th(\v  are  about  or  what 
they  will  do  next.  They  are  still  ferocious 
enough,  I  fancy.  And  as  for  their  old  time 
ctistoms— well,  altho  the  Government  has 
done  away  with  the  most  obnoxious  ones 
there  are  still  a  great  many  which  are 
practiced  in  secret.  I  have  heard  stories 
and  seen  things  myself  AA-hich  most  civ- 
ilized people  Avould  put  doAvn  as  incredible 
and  out  of  date.    And  as  for  their  methods 

of   Avarfare !    But  they  are  too  horrible 

(o  talk  of.  XoAv  their  medicine,  for  exam- 
ple." he  Avent  on  hastily.  "  every  Indian  has 
his  nuMlicine.  and  I  fancy  it  Avo\dd  be  about 
as  dirticult  and  sacrilegious  a  proceeding  to 
buy  the  dead  body  of  an  English  gentleman 
from  his  sou  as  to  buy  a  chiefs  medicine-bag 
from  him." 
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"I  don't  tliink  I  iiiKli'i-stinid  about  tlicii- 
iiiediciuc."  ;Miss  AUyii  scHMiicd  so  interc'sted 
that  Lament  started  olT  on  :i  long  disserta- 
tion upon  the  nincli-discnssod  ;ii(MliL-in(>  ol' 
the  Indian. 

"And  nbtlnng  will  indufo  n  good  Indian 
to  part  \\ith  his  i»articular  nicdicinc,"  he 
wound  u]).  "  IIo  uialccs  it  wiuMi.  as  a  lioy. 
ho  loa\'(>s  his  lather's  teejK'e  and  goes  into 
the  woods  fasting  an<l  dreaming  all  alone. 
After  a  certain  amount  of  fasting  he  nat- 
urally sinks  into  an  exhausted  sleep,  and 
the  tirst  animal  he  <lreams  of  he  takes  to  be 
his  special  medicine.  On  waking  he  goes  in 
pursuit  of  this  bird  or  beast,  makes  of  its 
skin  the  medicine-bag  and  tills  it  with  a 
conglomeration  of  things  that  causes  the 
witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth  to  appear  a 
simple  affair  in  comparison.  To  lose  or  sell 
this  medicine  is  the  most  dreadful  thing  that 
can  happen  to  a  brave,  and  in  a  tight  if  one 
can  succeed  in  capturing  the  medicine  of 
another  the  whole  tribe  makes  a  terrible 
row  over  the  victor.  His  prestige  becomes 
enormous,  and  he  can  Avear  both  medicines. 
The  beggars  think  so  much  of  the  idiotic 
thing  that  the  medicine-bag  is  always  buried 
with  them,  and  nothing  would  induce  an 
Indian  to  steal  one  from  a  corpse.  It  would 
then  become  a  terrible  curse,  and  heaven 
only  knows  what  punishuuMit  tlie  other  In- 
dians woidd  m(>te  out  to  him.  It  really  isn't 
nice  to  think  about  it  1  " 

"  "Well,  if  it  isn't  nice  it  certainly  is  in- 
teresting." 

"Yes.  it  is  interesting."  went  on  Lnmont. 
meditatively.  "  Did  you  hear  of  that  bad 
Indian  chief  who  died  about  three  weeks 
ago  just  the  other  side  of  the  line  in  Mon- 
tana ?  It  seems  he  was  an  awful  brute,  and 
everybody,  especially  the  I'nited  States 
troops  who  have  had  blood.\-  limes  wiili  hiui 
and  his  band,  was  delighte<l  when  tJie  l)eg- 
gar  died  of  pneumonia— they  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  lung  troubles,  you  know.  Kut 
some  of  his  Peigan  relatives  over  here  must 
have  had  a  sneaking  fondness  for  him.  for 
they  brought  his  body  back  and  buried  it 
in  great  state  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  here.  Pretty  Feathers  told 
me  there  had  not  been  such  a  gr.-uid  fiuu'i-al 
in  .vears  amonir  1h(>  Indians." 


iNIiss  AUyn's  lace  suddenly  exi)ressetl 
some   real    interest. 

"IIow  I  wisii  1  liatl  seen  it,"  she  ex- 
<-laiiii((l.  ■'  and  Imw  1  should  like  to  hiive 
his  niedicine-l'.-ig  :  What  a.  ti-ophy  to  take 
l)ack  I  I'm  tired  to  death  of  all  thes(>  head- 
dresses ;ind  colli)  st  icks  "'"l  things  that  one 
can  liny  lnr  a  soiiu-.  Uut  to  liave  something 
reall.N'  curious  U'kc  ;i  niediciue-bag  -souie- 
thinn'  that  tliey  didn't  want  you  to  have- 
that  would   be  tine  :  " 

■■  So  you  would  like  his  medicine-bag  't  1 
will  liring  it  to  you." 

Slie  gave  I.aiiiont  a  bewildering  look. 

■■  Hut  won't  it  be  dangerous  to  get  V  I 
wouldn't  liave  you  run  any  risks  for  a  mere 
whim  of  mine." 

The  yoimg  man  gazed  at  her  with  nar- 
rowed lids,  and  tliere  was  a  reckless  light  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  not  much  I  "  he  said,  slowly.  "  Any 
way,  it  doesn't  matter  about  the  risks." 

It  was  too  good  to  be  true.  Here  was  the 
very  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him  for  a 
while  ar  le.-ist.  .\fter  a  little  she  would 
ha\'e  use  for  him  again,  l)ut  just  now  she 
was  glad  to  get  him  out  of  her  sight. 

"(Jreat  Butl'alo  was  such  a  noted  des- 
perado," he  went  on,  aftei-  a  moment's  con- 
temi)lation  of  his  i)ony"s  bridle.  "  that  it 
wouhl  really  be  worth  while  to  take  back 
liis  liig  medicine  to  your  civilized  l;ind  as  a 
sort  of  proof  tliat  yonv  adx'ent  to  our  wild 
Mcst  had  uiii  been  in  vain.  The  body  is 
buried  in  some  high  trees,  of  coiu'se.  out  on 
the  prairie.  There  was  some  sort  of  an  In- 
dian guard  kept  there  at  tirst.  I  believe,  but 
it  has  doubtless  been  AvithdraAvn  by  this 
time.  Any  way,  I'm  not  afraid  of  them,  nor 
of  the  curse  that  is  said  to  fall  upon  the  de- 
.spoiler  of  medicine-l)ags.  Perhaps  it  will 
hat^e  some  spell  In  it  that  will  bring  good-— 
or  bad^uck  to  me.     Who  knows'.'" 

"  Don't— don't,"  s.-iid  Miss  Allyn,  witli  a 
little   .shuddei-. 

"  It's  the  le.-ist  one  can  do  for  .\ou,"  con- 
tinued L.-imoul.  whimsically.  "You  say  yon 
are  disappointed  in  the  country." 
-  •'  Yes,"  said  :\Iiss  Allyn,  laughing  a  lit- 
tle. "  I  am.  Nothing  exciting  has  hap- 
liened  since  my  arrival.  I  haven't  seen  any 
wild    l)e;ists.    nor   l)(>en    scalped    l)y    tlie    In- 
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iliiins.  iKH-  (Irowncil   loi-diim-  ilic  liiuii   rivers,  yon  wcic  olT  ridiiiu'  ni-  dfiviiij^  toj<»*tlicr.    VdU 

nor  lost   oil   Ilic  |ii-:iii-ic.     I   consider  my    visit  afi  n't   cxiictiy  fcpnisiv c  looking,  iiiid  lie  is  a 

a    lailuic    in    tlic    line   of   ad\i'iilurc,    ami    I  lonely,  sad  yoiiii,^-  Icllow  lo  uiioni   llic  coin- 

rcaily  should  like  some  i)r()()f  thai  IliiiiKs  an-  iianionship  oC  a   i;ifl   like  yourself  has  been 

dillereiil  Old  hei-e  I'loni  what    (heyaic    in    the  an    unknown    ln.\uf.\'    lof   some   time    now.     I 

cITete   Mast.     Why,   it's  all   as  (luiel    and    ic.u-  hope    you    ha\cn"l     hull     him    hadl.N— I     like 

ular  as  a    New    lOujuUiud    lann  I     IT   it    were  him,"   she  ailded,   abruittl.v. 

not  for  the  .•imotuit  of  sitace  aroiuid    and  ilie  .Miss   .Vllyu   uot    uji  and    went    (piii'tl.v   hilo 

Uockies  over  there  one  uii.nlit   ima.yine  one's  her      ro(un.     Slie      was      rarel\-      undi.yiiitit'd 

self   somewhere    u\)   in     ( 'onuect  icui  !"  enough  to  (piarrel  e\'en  when  she  was  an.i;ry. 

'"And    yet."    commented     Lamont.    slowly.  And    she    \\as   an^ry    now.     She   told    hei-sf^lf 

■'  tliin;,:s  are  \cr\-  different     lieneath  the  siu--  that    she    mi.uht    Innc     expected     just     that 

face.     I'vut   ;;irls,   li\iii,i;-  under  the  i)i()t<'ctiii,ii'  amount     of    syni[)atliy    and    coniijivhensioii 

ai'Ui   of  the   law     in   other    words,    in    the    in-  from    her   sister. 

specter's   (piarlers."    and    he    pointed    to    the  L.ite     that      nij;ht      Dawson,     the     orderl\-, 

shade   which  lliey  h;id  at   last   reached,  "are  Itrouuiit  her  a   note  which  he  said  an   Indian 

» 

not   apt    to  see  them.     .\s   I   said.   I   could  tell  liad   Just   fjiveu   to   him.     Miss   AUyu    I'cad    it 

you    some   ciu'ious   and    suliicieutly    excitiuf;'  by   the  li.iiiit  of  her  lamp: 

facts.     .\nd   the   best    iiai't    is   that    vou   never  ...                 i-       ,,•     ,         ,,             ,        r 

I  am  seudiiiK  this  to  tell  vou  that  I  .start  iii 

know  when  you  are  aom^s  to  run  ui.  a;;ainst  ^,   ,.^.,,,  i,^^,,.^  f^„.  ^,  ,,^.,.,^,i„    ,,,,,;.,„   ^,.^,^.^  ;„  ,,,,. 

Ihem.     'I'o-day  or  to-morrow   or   next    day  as  Soiilii.        This   ("xpeditioii    .seems   a    rhliculously 

likely     as     not.      1      fancy,     tlio.     that     after  .small  all'air  to  iiiHlertakc  when    I   so  long-  lo  do 

all  you    would   not    eu.io\- enc(Uinteriiiy  thrill-  soiiiet  iiiiis;- roally  for  .vou.      Hiil  even  your  whims 

iii.u'  adventures.     I'.ut    1    will    do    my    l>est     to  shall  l)c  satisliod  if  I  (an  manasp  it.     Tlu'  lialf- 

liave    some    come    your    way.     At    any    rate,  l"'wl   Charlie   will   go   vviih    me.     He   has  some 

you    shall    have    (Jreat     P.ufl'alo's    inodicine-  '"''"''"*'  "«f'""  """    """'■''  '^  ''  stupendous  curse 

,                ,   ,              .                •         •,,  ,                 .,  •  attaiiu'd    to    the    whole    cxikmIIi ion,    and    untold 

bag,  and  I  promise  vou  ii   will  be  souK-thmy.'  ,                 .,,  , 

(lan>;eis  will  Iteset  me.      He  is  devoted  to  me  and 

curious."  .,   ,                      ,                                  ,  ,  .      ,      . 

won  t   leave  me,      I   am  soiiik  to  send  lum  hack 

.Mrs.    K(.uw<..m1    was   c.-,llin.y    to    lh<un    from  ..j,,,  „„r  little  trophies  and  ro  on  to  Calsary  to 

behind    the   screened    door.  aiiend  to  some  business.      I  can't  hesin  working 

"  Come    ill    while    1    make    you    a    silass    of  tor  you   loo  soon.      So,   alilio    I    shall    miss  see- 

leuionade  I      Oh.     how    dusty    and     hot     you  ins  you   for  perhaps  a   month   to  come,   I   shall 

two  look  !"  «''"  '"'  doing  something  for  you  and  something 

r.ut  the  youn-  man  sliook  his  head.  woiih  while.      I  am  li.)i)iii.u  that  may  incline  you 

../>.,.•,      ii  ■                 •            rill        ,               ..    II  a  little  in  mv  favor,                                    ••  F    r> " 

(ant     this     eveninj;-,       ilianks     awfully,  a  .  i... 

Mrs,  Kenwood."  and  he  v.-iulled  back  on  his  .Miss    Allyu    looked    at    the    note    in    blank 

pony,  .iiuazfunent   and  anjii>r.     It   \yas  too  absurd  : 

.Miss  .\llyu  came  in  alone  and  sank  down  After  all   her  kindness  and   numagemeut  of 

exhaustedly   on   a    pile   of   kit-fox    ruiis    in   a  'li"'    ■'•nd    his    ridiculous    devotion,    here    he 

corner  of  the  little  parlor.  \vas  none  Just  when  she  needed  him.    And 

"  Louise,"    she    said,    in    a    voice    wherein  t'<ir   w  li.at  ','     \\liat    earthly    interest   had    she 

weariness  and  indiunatiiui.  were  about  e(pial-  i"  •"'  ih-ad  Indian's  inedicine-bagV    She  didn't 

ly  blended,    •  Louise,  th.at  youui;  Laiuout  had  < '"'''  i'   ^'i''  never  .saw  one.     Her  momentary 

the  audacity   this  afternoon   to  tell   me   that  interest    of  a    few   hours  before  had   utterly 

he  loved  iiie  :     .\fter  all  1  ha ve  done  for  him  vanished.     Of     c(unse      she     didn't     believe 

-and  you  know,  Louise   how  kind  and  syni-  tluue  was  any  danger:  it  was  only  the  stu- 

pathetic   I   h.ive  tried  to   .'c     he  had  the  in-  l>i<lity  of  the  whole  affair  that  annoyed  her. 

gratitudt>  to  talk  to  me  after  that  fashion  :  "  ^"'1      ("algary!     Husiuess     for     her!    Miss 

^Irs.  Kenwood  looked  at   her  sister  a   mo-  AUyn  laughed  out  loud.     If  it  were  uot  such 

uient   before   replying.  a    bother   it   would    be   amusing,    btit   to   be 

"What    did    you    expect'.'"  she    inquired  abandoned  by  the  ouly  available  e.scort    iu 

at  length,  ealndy.    "YouhavcMet  him  come  '!>»'    middle    of    the    sununer    ou    a    lonrly 

hero  continually,  and  when  vou  weren't  here  I'aiiclie   was  no  joke. 
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Xfiss  All.vii  stilled  a  little  ynwii  :is  she  jiul 
out  liL'i-  In  111)). 

■■  1  re;ill.v  think  I  will  hi\\v  to  lojivo  hero 
very  soon.  A  luoiith  of  solitude  out  of  two 
would  kill  iii(>.  Ill  ;i  week  or  so  I  fenr  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  iio  back  to  my  dear, 
old,  lonely  fatlier,"  and  she  laughed  again 
lightly  as  she  went  into  the  little  parlor. 

H:  :;:  :,^  *  :■;  :[: 

jNIiss  Allyn  was  writing  a  letter  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  in  the  Captain's  little 
study  leading  out  of  the  sitting-r«om.  Her 
trunks  stood  packed  on  the  veranda  wait- 
ing for  the  early  coach  to  take  them  forty 
miles  to  the  nearest  railway  station.  It  was 
just  ten  days  after  Lamont's  note  had  come 
and  she  was  answering  it  before  leaving  for 
the  East.  As  she  Avrote  she  could  hear  the 
low  hum  of  conversation  between  her  sis- 
ter and  brotjier-in-law  in  the  adjoining 
room.  Their  voices  did  not  disturb  lier, 
tho  she  found  her  letter  was  rather  diffi- 
cult to  write.  She  could  hardly  find  words 
to  make  it  suHiciently  plain  to  Lamont  that 
she  did  not  care  for  him,  and  that  he  had 
■never  had  any  chance  with  lier.  She  w'ould 
have  liked  to  tell  him  just  how  absurd  and 
presumptuous  his  conduct  had  seemed  to 
her. 

Suddenly  the  voices  in  the  sitting-room 
stopped,  and  Captain  Kenwood  got  up  and 
went  to   the  window. 

"  Heavens  !  what  can  the  dogs  be  mak- 
ing such  a  row  about  this  time  of  night  V 
Some  of  those  horse-trading  Kootenais  must 
be  about." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  and  the  three  dogs  in 
the  Inclosure  were  barking  as  if  a  whole 
tribe  of  Indians  were  trying  to  force  an 
entrance.  Just  then  the  orderly  appeared 
at  the  door. 

"It's  the  'alf-breed  Charlie,  sir,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  and  'e  says  'e  'as  a  message  for 
Miss  Hallyn." 

IVriss  Allyn  looked  up  from  her  writing 
and  through  the  open  door  to  wlu-re  the  or- 
derly waited  near  the  piano.  A  sudden  cu- 
rious sense  of  impending  evil  fell  upon  her. 
She  rose  slowly,  and  passed  into  the  sitting- 
room. 

"  Tell  him  I  will  see  what  he  wants,  Daw- 
son." she  said. 

Outside   in   the   veranda    stood     the     halv- 


lireed.  He  was  a  tail,  ratlier  well-featured  boy 
witli  that  look  peculiar  to  mixed  races  The 
Indian  showed  in  high  cheek  l)ones  anl 
swarthy  skin,  wliile  his  French  blood 
cropped  out  in  his  light  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
and  the  usual  air  of  alertness  about  him  so 
different  from  Indian  stolidltj\ 

There  was  no  alertness  about  him  now, 
however.  He  leaned  heavily  against  one  of 
the  posts  of  the  veranda,  and  Miss  Allyn 
could  inake  out  by  the  bright  moonlight  that 
liis  face  was  deadly  pale.  One  arm  hung 
limp  at  his  side;  on  the  other  the  bridle  of 
his  pony  shifted  up  and  down.  The  poor 
brute  looked  as  e.\hausted  as  his  rider,  and 
stood  with  head  hanging  down  and  feet 
bunched. 

"  AVhat  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  boy  looked  at  her  darkly  before  speak- 
ing. 

"  Misteh  Lamont  send  you  this,"  he  was 
tugging  with  one  hand  at  some  object  fast- 
ened to  his  saddle. 

"  You  done  kill  Misteh  Lamont,"  he  said, 
wearily  and  savagely.  There  was  a  gleam 
of  wild  hate  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  Miss 
Allyn's  Avhite  face,  but  he  was  too  nearly 
spent  for  many  words.  He  si)oke  between 
gasps. 

"  Misteh  Lamont  go  to  Indian's  grave  for 
medicine.  Bad  Indians  fin'  it  out.  Misteh 
Lamont  he  laughs  and  tells  everybody  he 
goin'  to  get  Great  Buffalo's  medicine — he 
not  afraid."  He  stopped  to  wipe  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead.  It  was  stand- 
ing in  great  drops  on  his  face,  though  he 
shook  as  if  with  cold.  He  steadied  himself 
against  the  post. 

"  Well,  we  got  it  one  dark  night  an'  then 
Ave  start  home.  IVIisteh  Lamont  lie  goes 
ahead  singing  soft  to  himself  and  holding 
medicine-bag.  All  of  a  sudden  near  La- 
pierre's  we  hear  five,  six  Indians  ridin'  after 
us,  hard.  I  think  they  Great  Buffalo's  peo- 
ple—Peigans,  yo'  know.  Misteh  Lamont 
he  drop  the  medicine-bag  quick  in  the 
bushes  before  the  Indians  see  it  an'  he  hol- 
ders, '  Get  out  of  this,  Charlie  !  '  but  course 
1  stay  with  Misteh  Lamont."  He  stopped 
again  and  pressed  his  handkerchief,  blood- 
stained and  dirty,  to  his  damp  brow.  "  We 
shot  two  them  bad  Indians,  and  the  others 
tliev  go  'wav.     But  one,  he  shot  ^Misteh  La- 
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inont,  and  I  get  this,"  be  touched  his  shat- 
tered arm.  "  When  I  walie  up  I  crawl  to 
Misteh  Lamont.  Those  Indians  they  cut 
Ids  heart  out  !  The  Indians  do  that  when  a 
man  is  brave  lilie  an  Indian.  Wliite  miss 
don'  know  Indiaus.  And  they  leave  that 
lieart  on  arrow  sticking  up  near  bushes 
where  Misteh  Lamont  dropped  tliat  medi- 
cine. Then  I  ci-y,"  lie  was  crying  as  he 
spoke,  and  weakly  swaying  l)ack  and  fortli 
against  the  pillar,  "and  I  said  tlie  nappiake 
will  see  what  she  done  to  Misteli  Lamont. 
An'  I  fin'  the  medicine-ljag,  and  I  put  MisteJi 
Lament's  heart  in  it  ;ui'  I  bring  licr  tliis  !" 
He  stretched  forth  his  free  hand,  and  in  it 
was  the  skin  of  an  otter  sewed  into  the 
shape  of  a  sack  and  decorated  with  ermine 
tails  and  eagle  feathers  and  bits  of  glass 
and  ribbon. 


Tlie  girl  shrank  back  in  terror. 

"  Take  it  ! "  he  commanded,  hoarsely. 
But  the  girl  still  shrank  back  voiceless  and 
(luivering. 

Then  llie  half-breed  pulled  at  the  opening 
of  the  bag,  and  putting  in  his  hand  he  drag- 
ged forth  a  dark,  bloody  object  and  thrust 
it  toward  her. 

In  tlie  cool  beauty  of  the  night  the  girl 
stood  tliere  upon  the  veranda  staring 
straiglit  Itefore  her  with  unseeing  eyes,  and 
uttering  shrieli  upon  shrielc. 

For  an  instant  the  Indian  watched  her 
Willi  .savage  satisfaction,  and  then  with  one 
si)iing  he  was  upon  his  pony,  and  striking 
the  beast  a  savage  blow,  dashed  forward  in- 
to the' darkness,  the  dogs  yelping  wildly  after 
the  retreating  hoof-beats. 

LolISVILLE,    Ky. 


Without    Rank. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 


C  ATTAIN  by  God's  commission.  I 
Rate  low,  or  do  I  rate  at  all? 
On  this  great  battle  ship  of  ours 
Have  I  to  answer  any  callV 

Tlie  ward-room  likes  me  well.  1  kn^w, 
But  I'm  too  young,  and  wear  no  sword  ! 

The  middies  and  the  second  luff's 
Look  flustered  when  I  grace  tlieir  Ixwrd. 

What  rank  have  I  on  our  good  ship? 

The  Admiral,  he  greets  me  fair. 
But  never  gives  me  his  commands— 

Maybe  I'm  just  a  passenger  ! 

Tlie  bell  rings  in  the  eugino-rodiii. 

"Get  steam,"  by  no  command  of  luiiio; 
But  when  the  gong  throbs  down  ilu'  dinks 

I  have  my  choice  of  where  to  dine. 

The  port  and  starboard  lights  are  lit. 

The  mast-head  lamp  is  like  a  star. 
Toll  me,  O  Captain  by  God's  grace. 

Am  I  a  man  of  peace  or  war? 


I  am  no  coward,  but  am  I 

Of  any  use  on  this  long  run? 
My  pride  forbids  me  stoker's  work — 

I  am  unskilled  to  train  a  gun. 

Tliese  men  who  give  me  the  salute, 
Woidd  they  obey  my  voice  to-niglit 

If  some  grim  navj-  hemmed  us  in 
And  all  the  decks  were  cleared  for  fight? 

I  do  not  know.    I'erhaps  there  is 
Some  engine  I  alone  can  use — 

Some  clumsy  mine  that  brings  sure  death 
To  him  who  has  to  light  the  fuse. 

Captain.  I  am  content  to  wait 
With  this  uncertain  rank  of  mine, 

Uut  when  work  comes,  then  send  me  word. 
As  you  have  sent  me  word  to  dine. 

My  heart  is  with  the  ship,  I've  ceased 
To  look,  with  longing  eyes,  for  shore; 

When  news  of  battle  bites  the  fog 
Send  some  one  to  my  state-room  door. 

Frbdericton,  N.  I^,  Canada. 


The   Political   Boss. 


Is  lie  a  Necessity?     Can  IJis  Power  and  Influence  He  Destroyed  ? 

By  a  Practical  Politician. 

AI'M'^W  thi.v.s  since  .-it  :i  iiicclinj;'  of  sovcral  iiucsfiou  of  Ihc  iirescrvMtioii  of  11k>  I'liioii  :iih1 

pc'ivsdus  who  t;iko  considerable  inter-  the  aboHsluneut  of  slavery, 

est,  as  citizens  but  not  as  office-hold-  President  McKinley  is  a  leader  on  the  quvs- 

ers.  in  iioliticai  aflaii-s,  a  gentleman  present  tion   of   protection.      'W'illiani   .T.    Kryan.    the 

remarked  that  he  "  woidd  like  to  have  some  tlefeated  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party 

one  answer  the  following  questions:"'  for  the  office  of  President,  is  a  leader  on  the 

1.  Is  the  political  boss,  as  he  exists  to-day,  (piestion  of  metallism,  or  10  to  1,  as  he  sees  it. 


A  political  boss  is  the  ruler  of  a  body  of 
men  avIio  tunc  formed  a  combination  in  order 
to  carry  otit  their  jiersonal  aims  witliout  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  political  boss  first  consldei's  his  own 
personal  interest:  then  the  interest  of  the  po- 


a    necessity    under   our   republican   form    of 
governuuntV 

2.    Is   it    ]>ossible   to  .Mbolish   or  d(>stroy   the 
power  at   j)resent   exercised   by   lh(>  jjolitical 
bosses  V 
.";.   If  so,  how? 

After  an  expei-ieuce  of  over  twenty-five  litical  pai'ty  with  which  he  is  affiliated,  and, 
years  in  what  is  known  as  practical  politics,  lastly,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  niaiu- 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  an-  tain  liis  power,  tlie  wishes  of  the  peoi)le.  , 
swer  to  the  tirst  (piestion  is  absolutely.  No.  A  political  leader  always  has  an  opinion  on 
and  that  the  political  boss  is  not  only  not  a  every  jwlitical  (luestion  of  liis  time,  and  tries 
necessity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  menace     to   intluence   public   opinion,   but   a   political 

boss  never  has  an  oi)inion  on  any  question,  at 
least  an  opinion  that  he  is  willing  to  express, 
until  after  he  has  learned  the  sentiment  of 
the  people.  'J'lie  political  boss  expects  to 
give  orders  and  have  them  obeyed,  and  does 
not  expect  to  be  asked  to  discuss  or  consider 
great  political  questions. 

There  is  as  nnuli  difference  between  a  po- 
litical leader  and  a  political  boss  as  there  is 
between  an  honest,  law-abiding  citizen  and 
the  ruler  of  a  band  of  anarchists. 

A  study  of  the  individuals  closely  identified 
with  the  politic;! i  boss  shows  that  in  ahnost 


to  every  republican  form  of  government. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  em- 
phatically, Yes,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  powers  now  exercised  by  po- 
litical bosses  will  be  taken  away  from  them. 
and  they  will  cease  to  exist. 

As  to  the  third  question,  persons  may  have 
different  ideas,  but  the  people  will  surely  find 
some  way  to  correct  the  abuses  which  now 
exist,  just  as  means  have  always  been  found 
to  correct  other  evils  in  the  past. 

Political  leaders  have  always  existed  and 
will   exist   as   long  as   the  people   have   any 


control  over  jxditical  affairs,  but  the  political  every  case  every  one  has  some  personal  aim 
bosses  of  to-day  are  of  recent  development,  he  desires  to  accomplish.  He  may  be  a  bank- 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  political  er  in  some  small  town  Avho  wishes  to  have 
boss  is  never  a  political  leader.  some  of  the  State  money  placed  in  his  bank; 
A  political  leader  might  be  described  as  one  he  may  be  a  contractor  who  is  expecting  fa- 
Avho  by  his  ability,  intelligence,  hone.jty  of  vors  yet  to  come;  or  he  may  be,  Avhich  is 
l)urpose  and  personality  is  able  to  influence  usually  the  case,  a  person  who  hopes  to  se- 
and  direct  public  opinion  on  any  great  polit-  cure   office,   either    elective    or    appointive. 


ical  question  for  the  good  of  the  people,  as  he 
understands  it. 

Both  in  the  past  and  present  many  exam- 
ples might  be  cited  of  political  leaders.   Abra- 
ham  Lincoln   was   a   political   leader  on    liie 
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wiienever  tlie  political  boss  is  ready  or  can 

use  him. 

It  is   both   \nmecessary   and   impossible  to 
name  all  the  political  bosses  of  to-day.      As 

;,    niatter  of  amusement,   for  a   moment,  let 
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llic  iciidcr  slop  ;iii(l  Ihiiik  w  ho  jirc  (be  iioliti- 
cjil  ho.s.scs  in  tlio  Stafc,  county,  cily,  town  or 
Wiinl  wlicre  he  resides. 

I'rohnbly  the  most  sfri]<ini,'  e.\iuiii»le  at  the 
incscnl  lime  of  a  political  l)oss  and  liis  power 
is  Kicliard  Crolcer,  tlie  present  ruler  of  Tam- 
many IJall  and  oi'  tli(>  Doniocratio  ])arty  in 
I  he  Slate  of  New  YorU. 

Does  any  one  for  a  moment  sni)pose  that 
Richard  Croker.  or  any  other  political  boss, 
would  exercise  the  power  he  (h)es  if  he  had 
not  the  i)ower  to  say  who  should  be  nominat- 
ed or  appointed  to  lill  the  various  opportuni- 
ties for  certain  favored  individuals  to  make 
money,  or  control  lef:islation,  or  promise  im- 
munity to  viohitors  of  lawV 

To  destroy  the  power  of  tlie  political  boss 
it  is  siniiily  necessary  to  take  away  those  oj)- 
portunilies. 

That  brinf;s  us  to  the  last  and  jireat  ques- 
tion. TTow  is  it  possible  to  rake  away  from 
tlie  i)olitical  bosses  the  i)ow(>rs  they  now 
possess  oi'  at  present  exercise? 

First.  KcMiuire  that  all  ottiees  so  far  as 
possible  be  tilled  with  otticials  elected  by  the 
people,  abolisli  all  ])olitical  ccmventiong  and 
lirovide  lliat  all  candidates  for  every  elective 
otiice  shall  be  selected  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people  in  some  manner  similar  to  the  new 
primary  law  lately  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Miuuesota,  and  furtlier  rcMiuire  every  voter 
to  attend  the  primary  election,  as  lie  is  now 
personally  required  to  rej;ister.  in  order  to 
vote. 

That  would  do  away  with  the  control  of 
tlie  political  bosses  over  the  uominatious  of 
candidates,  and  at  the  same  time  free  candi- 
dates from  the  control  of  the  bosses. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  statement  that  if 
the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
City  of  New  York  had  been  considered,  or  if 
they  had  had  the  power  to  select  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Ke]3ublican  party  for  the  may- 
oralty at  the  last  election,  Seth  Low  would 
have  received  the  Republican  nomination: 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
the  present  Mayor  would  have  received  the 
Democratic  nomination:  and  no  one  will  dis- 
l)ute  the  further  fact  tliat  if  Seth  Low  had 
been  elected  Mayor  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  City  of  New  York  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  to-day  :  that  an  at- 
tempt would  at  least  be  made  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  have  a  well-governed  city,  instead 


of  it  belli;;  liiiow  11  as  "  a  wide  ojicn  town." 
wliere  any  law  can  be  violated  with  impunity 
if  y(fu  have  a  "pull"  with  the  political 
bosses. 

Second.  Amend  the  Civil  Service  law  by  re- 
(luiriiiK-  every  appointive  otiice,  except  per- 
haps in  very  rare  cases,  to  be  appointed  from 
a  Civil  Service  list  "  without  any  of  the 
starch  taken  out  of  it."  solely  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  witliout  any  regard  to  political  pull 
or  political  influences. 

I'rohibit  the  appointment  to  any  political 
office  of  any  person  whose  appointment  shall 
be  indorsed  or  requested  of  any  person  hav- 
ing the  power  of  appointment,  or  by  any  per- 
son then  holding  a  public  ottice  of  any  kind, 
either  national,  State  or  local,  and  prohibit 
any  person  who  fills  any  public  ottice  or  is  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  no  matter  what 
that  employment  may  b(>.  from  a  fnit.ed 
States  Senator  down  to  the  man  who  works 
on  the  streets,  from  being  a  member  of  any 
political  society,  club  or  organization. 

Also  make  'lie  viola  lion  of  Civil  Service 
laws  by  any  person  having  the  power  of  ap- 
jiointment  cause  for  immediate  removal  from 
otiice.  and  extend  the  Civil  Service  law  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  number  of  positions 
exempt  from  its  operation. 

In  addition  to  having  public  sentiment 
aroused  and  attention  directed  to  his  acts,  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  the  political  boss,  both 
great  and  small,  liates.  it  is  a  Civil  Service 
law  faithfully  carried  out.  The  political 
boss  cares  nothing  about  Civil  Service  laws 
or  any  other  laws,  so  kmg  as  they  remain  as 
dead  letters  and  are  not  enforced. 

"Whenever  public  sentiment  demands  it.  our 
legislators  Avill  quickly  correct  the  many  de- 
fects in  the  present  Civil  Service  law,  and 
public  ofHciais  will  obey  it  instead  of  using 
every  opportunity  to  evade  it. 

A  late  case  showing  how  little  some  of  our 
otiice-holders  care  for  the  present  Civil  Serv- 
ice law  may  be  interesting.  In  a  Western 
State  a  man  was  appointed  by  the  President 
as  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
State  political  boss  and  the  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  soou  as  the  new  Collector  took  posses- 
sion of  his  office  he  notitied  all  the  clerks  in 
the  otiice  that  their  services  were  no  longer 
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i-pquired.  aurl  without  roj^ard  to  the  Civil 
Servico  law  filled  every  position  with  men  in- 
dorsed by  the  bosses;  one  appointment  being 
made  at  the  demand  of  the  State  political 
boss  as  a  payment  for  a  political  debt  of  lonj? 
standinj;.  All  the  others  were  made  at  the 
retiucst  and  direction  of  the  member  of  Con- 
gress with  the  one  idea  of  strengthening  his 
power  as  a  political  boss,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  public  interest  or  good  of  the 
service. 

If  that  collector  knew  that  as  a  result  of 
violating  the  Civil  Service  law.  either  in  niak- 
ing  removals  or  appointments  in  his  office,  he 
would  at  once  be  removed  from  his  position, 
he  never  would  have  made  the  changes  he 
did  on  demand  of  the  political  bosses. 

The  above  instance  shows  that  the  main 
power  to-day  of  the  political  boss  is  his  con- 
trol of  political  patronage. 

Political  bosses  only  exist  by  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  as  soon  as  public  sentiment 
demands  that  the  political  bosses  must  go 
they  will  disappear  as  quickly  as  the  morn- 
ing dew  disappears  on  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
and  .iust  as  soon  as  the  people  are  convinced 


that  the  i)reservatiou  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  the  best  interests  of  the  en- 
tire people  demand  it  the  political  bosses  will 
go. 

That  political  bosses  are  not  a  necessity 
under  a  republican  form  of  government;  that 
it  is  possible  to  abolish  and  destroy  the  pow- 
ers exercised  by  the  bosses,  by  the  passage 
of  such  laws  as  the  public  interest  requires, 
and  then  make  public  officials  realize  that 
])Ublicsentimentdemands  that  laws  are  made 
to  I)e  enforced,  not  to  be  evaded,  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all. 

The  further  question.  "  When  will  the  polit- 
ical boss,  as  he  exists  to-day,  disappear?"  to 
use  a  slang  phrase  of  the  day,  "  is  up  to 
yon  "  and  every  person  who  is  in  favor  of 
good  government  and  desires  that  which  is 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  in  place  of 
the  benefit  of  a  few.  One  of  two  things  is 
evident,  either  the  power  of  the  political 
bosses  must  be  destroyed  or  this  government 
will  cease  to  exist,  and  instead  of  having  "  a 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people,"  we  shall  have  a  government 
of  the  people  for  the  few  by  political  bosses. 


Our  Theater 


Its  Conduct  as  a   Commercial 
Speculation. 

By  Robert  Stodart. 
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iHA'L'  the  theater  is  'down'  nowa- 
days is  agreed  on  all  sides."  Thus 
Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  writing  "  From 
a  London  Attic  "  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  who  goes  on  to  protest 
his  astonishment  at  the  "  warmth  and 
earnestness  "  with  which  it  is  written  about, 
the  "  serious  spirit "  in  which  it  is  taken. 
Extraordinary  attitude  1  Actually  it  is  as  if 
he  were  to  express  surprise  that  a  passer-by 
should  stop  and  attempt  the  rescre  of  an 
uufortimate  pedestrian  fallen  prone  in  the 
mud  beneath  his  attic  windoAv  and  in  danger 
of  being  trampled  by  a  horse's  hoofs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  narrow 
street,  and.  for  the  good  of  the  English 
theater,  I  trust  there  are  not  many  critics 
like  him  in  Loudon.  Here  in  America,  where 


the  theater  is  "  down "  with  a  vengeance, 
the  majority  of  the  reviewers  of  stage  af- 
fairs attached  to  the  newspapers,  whose  in- 
fluence with  literate  people  dwindles  daily 
but  who  address  an  enormous  mixed  audi- 
ence that  still  trusts  in  them — the  majority 
of  these  reviewers,  I  say,  are  doing  the  best 
tlaey  can  to  keep  it  down.  How  ?  B.v  their 
lack  of  an  ideal  ;  by  their  slavish  devotion 
to  commercialism — success  for  success' 
sake  ;  by  their  blinking,  even  encouraging 
of  crimes  against  decency  ;  by  their  coddling 
of  mediocrity  and  incompetence. 

The  remark  is  often  lieard  that  our  theater 
has  withdrawn  from  art  and  become  a  mere 
commercial  speculation.  The  reason  for  this 
remark  will  be  apparent  at  once  when  it  is 
clearly    understood    by    the    general    public 
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that  the  thoatrifal  situation  is  A-irtnally  in 
Ihe  lianrts  of  a  nionoyed  and  powerful  com- 
bination,  syndicate  or  trust  of   six   theater 
managers,  having  head  otfices  in  New  Yorlc 
and  rhiladelpliia,  who  lease,  own  or  other- 
wise  control   no   fewer   than   sixty    theaters 
scattered  over  the  country.    These  theateis 
are,  spealcing  generally,  of  the  best  grade- 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the' most  luxurious  in 
their  appointments  and  the  most  centrally 
situated,  and  they  entertain  the  amusement- 
loving   population   of    many    of    our   largest 
cities.    The  people  must  go   to  them   or  to 
gini-crack,      uncomfortable,      out-of-the-Avay 
houses,  or,  as  a  final  alternative,  remain  at 
home.    Bearing  in  mind  these  simple,  easily- 
I'emembered    facts,    noting    that    "  business 
methods,"  so  called,  prevail  in  our  theater,  let 
us  see  what  commercialism  is  doing  for  it. 
What    is    the    condition    of    the    American 
stage  to-day  V    Is  it  playing   to  comfort,   to 
industry,  to    sufliciency,  to    normal,    whole- 
some feeling  ?    No.    Very   largely    it  is,   as 
IMr.  Howells  had  occasion  to  point  out  some 
years  ago,   "  to  luxui-y,  to  idleness,   to  sur- 
feit, to  e^mvi    that  the  stage  plays  now  and 
strives    to    impart    a    new    sensation."    The 
jaded  palate  must  be  burned  to  feeling,  the 
languid  fancy  whipped   to   life.    Hence  the 
production    in   New   York— the    heart    from 
which  blood  pure  or  impure    is  pumped  into 
every  avenue  of  theatrical  activity  through- 
oui    the    country— of    dragged-out    inanities 
Iluit  do  not  commence  until  the  second  act 
and  then   provide  a   "  sensation   scene "   for 
the  special   delectation  of   the   overdressed, 
overrefined  men  and  women  who  rustle  in 
late,  gorged  with  rich  fot)d  and  heavy  wines, 
to  find  in  the  theater,   which  once  was  as 
a  temple,  tiie  idle  amusement  of  au  empty 
hour.    And     these     peep-shows     are     called 
plays,  and  their  "  art "'  is  gravely  criticised  ! 
During  the  last  three  seasons,  particularly, 
so  many  foul  things  have  been  dumped  upon 
tlie   local   boards    that    merely   to   list    their 
titles   would   pass   the   bounds   of   patience, 
while   no  one   of   them   could   be   described 
without  offense.    It  is  a  fact  of  considerable 
signiticance  in  this  connection   that  the  as- 
sociation   of     theater     managers     to     which 
reference  has  been  made  was  formed  on  the 
31st  day  of  August,   1896.    It  has  come  to 
this,  that  decent,  conservative  admirers  of 


tlic  art  of  acting— surely  a  beautiful  and.  in 
its  best  estate,  an  ennobling  art—  are  hold- 
ing aloof  from  the  theater  ;  they  distrust  it 
and  its  promises,  they  curl  the  lip  when  it  is 
mentioned.    They     want     something     more 
than  froth,  fine  settings,  suggestiveuess  and 
smut  ;  their  eyes  are  not  to  be  dazzled  by 
the  glitter  of  tinsel  show.    Lewdness  in  our 
"  iiigh-class  "   (  for  which   read   high-priced  ) 
playhouses    no    longer    occasions    comment  ; 
paradoxically,   it  is  propriety   that  startles. 
■■  A  most  surprising  thing  about  this  Bisson 
farce  is  Its  cleanliness."    This  typical  com- 
ment is  taken  from  a  newspaper  review  of 
a  healthful  comedy  which  somehow  strayed 
into    New    York    last    season.    Unspeakable 
performances  are  tolerated  here,  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers,  Avhich  should  land  their 
managers  in  jail,  and  these  promoters  of  im- 
purity have  their  prints— certain  newspapers 
of  sensational  methods  which  publish  in  one 
column   a    salaciously   descriptive   denuncia- 
tion of  some  silly,  sensual  show  of  women, 
and,   in  the   section  devoted  to   their  overt 
advertising,  keep  on  calling  attention  to  the 
fact     that     it     is     "  funny,     fantastic     and, 
French."    Are      these     journals      forbidden 
sheets,    made   up   in   fear  of   the   law,    sold 
furtively,      their      contents      consumed      in 
secret  ?    By  uo  means.    They  are  printed  in 
the  light,  they  sell  by  day  along  our  avenues, 
they    go    into    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
homes.    Tlie  combination,  trust,  syndicate — 
call  it  what  you  will— which  is  engaged  in 
wholesaling   theatrical   amusement    in    this 
city   and   elsewhere   has  a   very   strong   in- 
fluence with  the  majority  of  the  metropoli- 
tan   newspapers    of    lai"ge     circulation,     the 
exact      nature     of     this      influence      being 
thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  are  "  in 
the  know  "  theatrically  ;  and,  if  only  it  be 
proffered  by  the  men  in  whose  interests  they 
are   working,   uo  indecency  is  so  gross,   no 
vileness     so    glaring,     but     the     vest-pocket 
"  critics  "  will  praise  it.  Their  editorial  com- 
ments furnish  the  honest  stage  reviewer  a 
certain  grim  amusement.    Is  "  Camille  "  pre- 
sented by  a  leading  actress  who  stands  with- 
out the  charmed  circle — ^technically,  an  "  in- 
dependent star  ?"    It  is  a  play  of  "positive 
immoral   tendencies "    and    cannot    be    too 
strongly    reprehended.    Does    the    syndicate 
exploit    "  Zaza,"    a    lurid    flare    of    vice,    in 
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which  tho  scarh't  woiii.in.  nii  aureole  placed 
about  lior  licad  and  nuu-h  sympathy 
cuniiin.ylx'  coutrived  for  her,  is  a[)()th('(>si/e(l 
as  Caiiiillr  never  Avas  V  The  "  lieroine,"  it  is 
announced,  with  delightful  ambiguity,  "  will 
give  you  an  excellent  lesson  in  social  ethics, 
if  you  Avill  talce  it  from  her."  An  imported 
farce  of  doubtful  humor  whicli  has  been 
censured  l)y  Ihe  London  Licenser  of  IMays, 
and  wliich  deals  broadly  AA'ith  the  mutual 
delincpunicles  of  a  delectable  married  pair, 
is  produced  at  a  Broadway  house  bearing  a 
name  honored,  almost  I'evered  by  every 
lover  of  higli  comedy.  In  order  to  draw  the 
two  mobs  to  which  the  New  York  stage  now 
appeals — the  "  swell  "  mob  and  the  Tender- 
loin—the  manager  of  the  farce,  with  a  tine 
frankness,  advertises  it  in  the  Sunday 
l)lanlvet  sheets  as  being  "  wicked,"  and. 
further,  he  prints  an  Qi)en  letter  addressed 
to  lum  by  a  brother  manager  certifying  that 
it  is  a  great  "artistic  success"  and  that  the 
receipts  run  very  large.  Thus  art  and  com- 
mercialism are  made  to  walk  hand  in  liand. 
and  '■  business  methods "  are  applied  as  a 
,  lever  for  the  elevation  of  the  drama. 

It  is  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  dealers  in 
nasty  shows  that  the  puldic  supports  tliem, 
a  nd 


'■ 'i'h(>  (h'iinia's  Jawr:  ilic  ili'aiiia's  iiatroiis  give. 
And  we,  wlio  live  lo  i)l(':\sc,  iinisl  plcnsc— to  lix'G  " 

is  an  oft-(iuoted  couplet,  from  whicli  ime  is 
aslved  to  tlraw  the  inference  that  tliere  is 
an  overwhelming  popular  demand  for  hibric- 
ity  in  our  playhouses.  "  Tlie  managers," 
say  thesL'  cold-blooded  quidnuncs,  •'  know 
what  tliey  are  al)out  :  they  are  giving  the 
people  what  they  want."  Now  what  do  the 
American  people  want  V  I'assionately,  they 
want  clean,  well-acted  dranui,  and  the 
writer  for  one  believes  they  will  go  on 
wanting  it  till  the  last  day  dawns  and  the 
stars  fade  out  forever.  Is  it  charged  that 
tliey  l)ent  the  knee  before  the  brutal  "  Con- 
(juerors  "  for  a  season  V  I  answer  tliat  for 
five  years  they  approved  "  Sliore  Acres" 
and  tlie  sane  and  ipiiet  art  of  Mr.  llerne.  I 
declare  it  to  be  a  truth  lliat  you  cannot 
give  nur  i)e((])le  plays  too  pure  and  good. 
l)rovi(led  always  those  plays  have  in  them  a 
"  toucli  of  something  nire  and  tine."  and 
here  I  cry  protest  against  the  enemies  of  the 
American  theater  who  would  make  of  it  the 
cloudy  mirror  of  a  not  too  nolil(>  time— at  its 
best  a  little  lower  than  our  loftiest  moods, 
at  its  worst  a  thing  to  drag  our  very  vices 
down. 

New  York  City. 


A  Strike  of  the  Bass. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


Ar<;rST  is  a  good  month  for  black  bass 
fishing  in  tlie  Middle  Western  States. 
The  brooks  and  rivers  run  low  at  tills 
tune  of  the  year,  and  the  water  becomes 
beautifully  transparent,  so  that  the  man 
with  the  oiled  canvas  boots  and  fly-rod  finds 
it  i)leasant  work,  instead  of  exhaustive  la- 
l>or  to  wade  amid  stream  and  cast  his 
winged  deceits  before  tlio  nose  of  niicroji- 
tcnis  doloiiiicti,  the  ganiest  fish  tha*^  swims. 
As  for  myself  (and  what  fisherman  does 
not  prefer  his  own  method  ?).  I  try  al- 
ways to  cast  with  the  current;  but,  if  possi- 
ble, a  trifle  aslant;  by  wliich  trick  I  get  a 
line,  shai-p  curve  with  m.v  fly  as  I  draw  it 
})ack  for  another  cast. 
The   black   bass,    unlike  the  brook   trotU, 


rises  best  to  a  fly  tliat  is  swiftly  darting 
away  from  liim.  lie  likes  to  inu'sue  and 
capture  his  prey  by  siiperior  swiftness. 
Sometinies,  however,  he  meets  your  cast  at 
the  surface,  and  takes  the  fly  almost  be- 
fore it  can  touch  the  water.  P.ut  no  matter 
when  or  how  he  strikes,  you  may  be  sure 
of  one  thing;  he  is  going  to  give  you  a  very 
lively  fight. 

Like  most  of  tlie  extremely  bellicose 
fishes,  tlie  black  bass  ranks  liigli  at  the  ta- 
ble. To  my  taste  he  is,  when  fresh  from 
a  ]lure,  chill  stream,  the  most  toothsome  of 
all,  the  brook  trout  excepted.  Of  course 
the  water  he  lives  in  and  the  food  he  eats 
have  much  to  do  with  botli  substance  and 
flavor.     Our    Indiana    brooks    and    smaller 
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fivers,  being  lil)erally  fed  l)y  spring  streams, 
are  puns  cool  .nid  well  stocked  wilh  small 
fry,  the  very  best  prey  foi'  fattening  and 
Havering  bass,  while  tlie  woods  and  thick- 
ets that  in  most  places  fringe  the  l)anks 
let  fall  upon  the  water  a  great  vai-iety  of  in- 
sects and  larvie. 

You  may  well  sus])ect  that  1  am  just  re- 
turned to  my  desk  from  a  few  days  of'wad- 
iiig  and  casting.  Tlie  swash  of  the  riftles  is 
still  fresh  in  my  ears;  my  shins  ache  from 
staggering  among  the  stones;  I  hear  a  king- 
lislier  gil)bering  somewliere  in  a  corner  of 
my  brain.  And  let  me  .say  right  here  that 
my  best  cast  was  made  up  of  a  "  silver  doc- 
toi'"  tail-fly  and  a  "Lord  Baltimore"  bob. 
I  mention  a  thing  oi-  two  personal  in  hopes 
of  setting  nj)  a  tingle  by  contact  with  my 
rcadci ;  1ml  i-cally  my  greatest  delight  dur- 
ing the  whole  outing  was  tlie  oi)portunity 
I  had  of  seeing  a  l)e(ter  angler  than  I  do 
great  work  in  the  swirling  eddies. 

The  man  who  wrote  "The  Iligli  Tide  at 
(Jettysburg"  does  cast  a  sweet  line  in  lioth 
the  art  of  angling  and  the  art  of  poesy.    All 
the  way  from  Puget  Sound,  tweuty-tive  hun- 
dred  miles,   to  Crawfordsville  he  came    to 
wade  with  me,  and  could  always  go  me  one 
better  when  I  landed  a  tish.    Anglers  will 
consider   this   a    great    piece    of    generosity 
on   my   part:  but   I  am   compelled   to   take 
second  place  in   my  own  esteem  whenever 
1  thiid<  of  how  the  poet  of  the  "  High  Tide  " 
caught  my  best  trick  and  killed  bigger  fish 
and  iiiofe    of    them  than  fell    to    my  luck. 
A\'lu>refore  it  may  be  worth  while  to  sketch 
with  a  free-and-easy-hand    how  it  all  hap- 
pened.   Nor  shall   my   ink  show  the  green- 
ness of  my  brotherly  envy  if  I  can  prevent 
it. 

Tlie  bass-rod  from  Seattle  is  nine  and  a 
half  feet  long  and  weighs  about  seven 
ounces— a  mere  whip  of  split  bamlwo,  lim- 
ber as  an  eel  and  si)ringy  as  a  steel  wire. 
It  flings  out  seventy-five  feet  of  japanned 
silk  line  and  droi)s  the  mist-colored  leader 
with  its  shining  flies  lightly  and  straight 
upon  the  Avater.  A  fish  of  high  aspirations 
and  correct  taste  considers  it  an  honor  to 
fasten  itself  upon  one  of  those  lures. 

Wade  along  with  nie  uoav  and  let's  watch 
tlie  noble  angler  do  his  wonders,  ^^'e  are  in 
mid-stream,   knee   deep   in    murmuring   wa- 


ter, 'ihe  sun  is  at  our  l)acks,  the  breeze 
Hows  (piartering  across  and  down  the  cur- 
rent. Ahead  of  us  is  a  riffle  Hashing  over 
a  bowider-eumliered  slant  into  a  greenish 
pool  where  the  foam  dances  on  choppy 
waves.  The  angler  is  wading  slowly,  and 
at  each  step  makes  a  longer  cast;  his  flies 
drop  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  livel.v  pool; 
we  can  see  that  he  expects  something  to 
happen  when  he  sliall  get  out  fifteen  feet 
more  line.  A  pleasantly  forceful  swish  and 
a  fine  aerial  spray  accompany  the  quick 
flight  of  the  flies,  from  the  extreme  point 
of  back-cast  to  where  they  settle  at  the 
swirl's  edge,  and  as  this  is  repeated  we  be- 
gin to  feel  a  quickening  of  pulse. 

Presently  tlie  cast  reaches  the  middle  of 
the  dancing  waves;  but  there  is  no  rise.  We 
cannot  see  the  angler's  face;  the  back  of  his 
neck,  however,  looks  disappointed.  He 
wades  right  on,  still  whipping  dilig(>ntly, 
and  we  guess  that  lie  is  maneuvering  to 
set  a  fly  just  alongside  an  old  water-soaked 
log  close  to  the  bank.  A  few  aquatic  weeds 
grow  there,  leaning  against  a  huge  bowlder 
of  granite,  round  which  a  sleepy  current 
draws,  washing  tlie  whole  length  of  the  log 
and  lodging  foam  against  it.  It  certainly 
is  a  promising  place  for  a  two  pounder.  The 
master  angler  glances  back  at  us  to  see  that 
we  are  not  in  the  way  of  his  back-cast  as 
he  suddenly  ciianges  its  direction,  and  then 
the  line  shoots  forward  and  the  flies  land 
easily  seventy  feet  away. 

Something  not  unlike  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning follows  in  an  instant  after  the  cast. 
From  the  end  of  the  log  to  where  the  flies 
fell  is  probably  thirty  feet  distance,  and  we 
see  .a  streak,  a  flash,  then  the  water  is  cut, 
as  if  by  a  sword-stroke  between  the  two 
paints,  so  swiftly  that  it  is  dithcult  to  know 
which  way  the  movement  goes.  At  the  same 
instant  there  is  a  great  splash  at  the  tail- 
fly,  and  we  see  a  two-pound  bass  whirl  a 
summersault  out  of  the  water  and  fall  back. 
That  begins  the  battle.  The  willowy  rod 
curves  high,  the  re(>l  spins  and  sings,  the 
taut  line  darts  hither  and  yonder.  Now  and 
again  the  water  explodes,  and  from  a  gey- 
ser-like spout  of  bubbles  and  si)ray  the 
mighty  fish  springs  up.  shaking  his  tins  till 
they  buzz  like  the  wings  of  a  bee. 
In  nil  that  wide  pool  we  see  the  minnows 
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and  small  fry  scurrying  for  safety  to  the 
stony  shallows  above  and  below;  each  one 
of  thcni  thinks  that  the  voracious  monster 
is  pursuiuj;  him.  Tlie  angler  thi'usts  for- 
ward the  butt  of  his  rod  with  his  left  hand 
and  turns  the  reel  with  liis  right.  Time  and 
again  the  bass  breaks  away  so  fiercely  that 
the  line  must  be  loosed  so  that  he  can  play 
far  and  wide  once  more;  then  the  reeling 
up  is  repeated.  It  is  a  half-hour's  hard  fight 
before  tlie  capture  is  finally  made  good. 
The  angler  is  red-faced  and  rilling  with  per- 


spiration; but  he  is  proud.  As  for  u.s,  we 
smile,  each  with  a  great  lump  in  his  tlu'oat, 
and  wonder  why  the  man  from  Seattle  is 
elected  to  have  all  tlie  luck.  (Jenius  does 
things  so  naturally,  and  so  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  we  feel  imposed  upon.  The 
man  who  wrote  the  "  High  Tide "  wears 
his  triumphs  lightly.  Two,  three,  foiu",  five 
morQ  fine  bass  take  the  tui'u  into  his  creel, 
and  then  we  drive  home  si.\  miles  in  the 
summer  evening  dusk. 
Crawfordsville.  Ind. 


The    New  York   Immigration  Service. 

By  Alvan  F.   vSanborn. 


THE  first  act  of  Congress  seriously  deal- 
ing with  tlie  general  question  of  immi- 
gration Avas  approved  August  3d, 
1SS2.  By  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  given  supervision  of  the  business  of 
immigration  and  charged  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
United  States  from  dangerous  immigrants  on 
the  one  hand  and  protecting  the  immigrants 
from  fraud  and  loss  on  the  other.  For  the 
Avork  of  inspection  and  many  administrative 
details  at  the  ports  within  the  States  the  Sec- 
retary was  empowered  to  enter  into  contract 
with  the  State  authorities.  A  head-tax  of 
fifty  cents  (since  increased  to  one  dollar),  for 
the  payment  of  which  the  steamship  com- 
panies were  made  responsible,  w^as  imposed 
on  every  alien  passenger,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  regulating 
immigration  and  to  relieve  and  care  for  the 
immigrants.  Lunatics,  idiots  and  persons  un- 
able to  take  care  of  themselves  without  be- 
coming public  charges  were  forbidden  to 
land,  and  convicts  were  ordered  deported  to 
the  country  from  which  they  came. 

About  this  time  American  corpo7-ations, 
railroad  and  mining  corporations  particular- 
ly, were  charged  with  Importing  in  large 
numbers  the  very  lowest  grade  of  European 
laborers.  These  immigrants  Avere  intended 
to  replace  high-priced  native  laborers  not 
only  during  strikes  but  also  in  tranquil  times. 
The  rapidly  growing  labor  organizations  be- 


came greatly  alarmed,  and  engaged  in  a  seri- 
ous agitation.  Avhich  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  Contract  Labor  law,  approved  Febru- 
ary 26th,  1885.  This  laAV  forbade  the  impor- 
tation of  contract  labor,  declared  labor  con- 
tracts with  foreign  laborers  null  and  void, 
imposed  on  the  importer  of  such  labor  a  pen- 
alty of  ?1,000  for  each  laborer,  and  made 
masters  of  vessels  assisting  in  the  importa- 
tion liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  for 
each  laborer  and  to  imprisonment  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  six  months. 

An  amendatory  act,  approved  February 
23d,  1887,  provided  that  all  persons  proved  to 
be  contract  laborers  should  be  sent  back  to 
the  country  from  Avhich  they  came  at  the 
expense  of  the  steamship  company  bringing 
them,  and  that  those  Avho  escaped  inspection 
might  be  returned  at  any  time  Avithin  one 
year  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

Owing  to  aggraA-ated  misunderstandings 
between  the  Treasury  authorities  and  the 
State  officials  Avith  Avhom  tliey  contracted, 
the  Federal  Government  decided  to  take  en- 
tire charge  of  the  details  of  immigration  and 
the  laAV  approved  March  3d,  1891,  put  the 
service  on  its  present  footing  by  creating 
the  oflSce  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration 
(tht  title  has  since  been  changed  to  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration),  the  holder 
of  this  office  to  have  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington and  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury;  and  by  transferring 
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the  fnnftions  formerly  exercised  by  the  snb- 
offioiiils  of  llie  States  to  inspection  ofHcers  of 
tlie  United  States.  Tlie  excluded  classes  un- 
der this  act  were  the  following,  to  quote  ex- 
actly: 

"All  idiots,  insane  pci'soiis,  i)aui)('rs  or  ])('r- 
sons  likely  to  hocome  a  public  charge,  persons 
suffering  from,  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  con- 
tagious (liseaso,  ixu'sons  who  have  been  convict- 
ed of  a  felony  or  othoi-  infamous  ci-imc  or  niis- 
deuieanor  involving  moral  turpitude.  i)olyg- 
amists  and  also  any  iierson  whose  tickcl  or  pas- 
sage is  paid  foi'  with  the  money  of  another  or 
who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  i(  is 
affirmatively  and  ^atisfactoi'ily  shown  on  six'cial 
inquiry  tiiat  snch  ]ierson  does  not  lielony  lo  one 
of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes  or  to  the  class 
of  contract  laborers." 

This  act  i»rovided  that  all  jx'rsous  within 
the  excluded  cl;isses  should  be  returned  on 
the  vessel  by  which  they  came,  if  practi- 
cable, and  that  in  any  event  the  cost  of  their 
return,  as  well  as  of  their  livinji-  while  on 
land,  should  be  luu-uc  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany which  br(Ui,!;lit  tlicni.  Also  that  ail  \h'V- 
sons  i)roperly  bchuiyiu.i;'  to  the  (>xcluded 
classes  who  succeeded  in  i)assiug  inspection 
could  be  returned,  in  s])ite  of  that  fact,  any 
time  within  one  year  at  tlie  expense^  of  the 
party  brinjiinji-  them;  all  persons  becoming 
]iublic  charges  within  one  year  after  tlieir 
arrival  in  the  I'nited  States  from  causes  ex- 
isting ])rior  to  landing  being  interi)reted  as 
having  come  in  violatir)n  of  law. 

The  next  and  last  hiw  of  imijortance.  i\\)- 
))roved  March  'M,  lSi).3.  made  no  additions  to 
the  restricted  classe«.  It  imposed  still  fur- 
ther duties,  however,  upon  the  steamship 
(jontpanies.  obliging  them  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent elaborate  numifests  of  their  steerage 
passengers,  to  keep  copies  of  the  United 
States  immigrant  laws  conspicuously  posted 
in  their  otlices,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
iutcndiug  iuiiuigrants  to  them. 

•Ml  these  laws  were  qualitied  by  numerous 
exceptions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  spec- 
ify. The  points  specially  to  be  noted  in  the 
laws  are:  1.  A  recognition  of  immigration  as 
a  nuUter  of  n:it  tonal  importance  by  the  Uov- 
ernmenfs  taking  entire  charge.  2.  A  grad- 
ual incrc;is(>  in  the  number  of  the  restricted 
classes.  ;?.  An  admission  of  the  right  of  la- 
bor to  direct  protection.  4.  The  imposition 
of   more   and    more   responsibility    upon    the 


steamship  companies,  fy.  Successive  empha- 
sis on  the  right  to  return  at  the  expense  of 
the  steamship  company,  aiul  the  right  to  re- 
turn at  the  expense  of  the  company  within  a 
considerable  period  after  landing  for  causes 
existing  prior  to  landing. 

The  practical  application  of  this  l)ody  of 
immigration  law  will  be  easiest  explained  in 
dealing  only  with  (he  station  at  New  York, 
by  which  the  great  majority  of  immigrants 
cntei'  the  ccnintry.  I  >uring  many  years  immi- 
grants arriving  at  the  i)ort  of  New  York 
were  l;iuded  at  ("astle  (J.-irden.  Most  of  that 
lliiie  iuiiuigratiou  regulations  were  so  simple 
Ih.at  tlie  process  of  in.sjjection  amoiuited  to 
Utile  uu)re  than  a  tiling  past  the  clerks  on 
the  part  of  llu'  itumigrants  and  a  registry  of 
th"  immigrants'  names  on  the  part  of  the 
clerks.  The  laws  of  1S82  and  1885,  however 
•  particularly  the  latter),  denninded  a  more 
comidex  process,  and  for  this  the  ("astle  Gar- 
den building  was  in  no  wise  adapted.  Ac- 
cordiugiy  Secretary  oi»the  Tre.isin-y  Windom 
recommended  the  removal  of  the  immigrant 
station  from  New  York  City  to  an  island  of 
the  harbor,  and  Ellis  Island  was  hit  upon  as' 
most  available  for  the  pui-pose. 

As  the  inadetinate  buildings  there  erected 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  tlie  early  summer 
of  181)7,  the  service  was  immediately  retraus- 
ferred  to  the  Barge  Office,  where  it  will  re- 
main tmtil  a  new  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more 
beautiful  and  nu)re  honest  set  of  buildings 
can  lie  got  ready  for  it.  The  utter  inade(iuacy 
of  these  temporary  Barge  Office  (piarters 
renders  the  present  situation  an  abnormal 
one;  and  all  criticism  of  the  service  based 
thereon  woidd  be  so  obviously  and  grossly 
unfair  that  it  seems  wise  to  describe  the  in- 
spection process  as  it  was.  at  its  normal  best 
(HI  the  island,  before  the  tire,  employing, 
however  (if  the  liberty  be  not  too  great),  the 
present  tense  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and 
couvenience.  Inspection  really  begins  (to  go 
back  a  step)  in  the  countries  from  which  the 
immigrants  come.  If,  for  instance,  a  steam- 
ship company's  agent,  who  naturally  has  a 
large  local  acquaintance,  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  applicant  for  a  ticket  belongs  to 
one  of  the  classes  excluded  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  he  may  refuse  to  sell  him 
transportation.  If  the  case  is  so  flagrant  a 
one  that  the  chances  of  the  applicant's  being 
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liiiHlcd  iiro  ,sli},'li(  ili(>  ;i-(>iit  is  likely  to  refuse, 
Jis  il  is  lor  his  own  interest  to  do  so.  Other- 
wise he  is  liable  to  1)(<  obliued  to  recoup  the 
stetuushij)  company  foi  tlu>  expense  it  is  i)ut 
to  by  lh<!  United  Stales  (iovernnient.  At  the 
port  of  embarkation  steera.ire  ticket  holders 
are  kept  in  emij^'raut  lodf;ini>-  houses  under 
the  eye  of  the  steamship  company's  doctor 
until  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  and  in  case  of 
the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  this 
detention  must  last  at  least  five  days  and  be 
supplemented  by  disinfection  of  clothes  and 
baggage.  As  the  passengers  go  on  Itoard  the 
vessel  an  inspection  is  made  by  the  ship's 
doctor,  by  a  consular  oi-  medical  officer  of  the 
Ignited  St^ites,  and  in  some  countries  (Eng- 
land for  example)  by  the  medical  examiner 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  also.  No  one  of  these 
inspections  makes  a  pretense  of  being  any- 
thing but  perfunctory;  nevertheless,  they 
must  be  enough  combined  to  weed  out  some 
of  the  worst  cases  from  a  medical  point  of 
view.  Passengers  are  catalogued  in  conven- 
ient groups  called  "  manifests  "  (no  one 
manifest  containing  more  than  thirty  iwimes). 
and  each  iierson  or  liead  of  family  is  given 
a  check  on  which  are  written  his  name  and 
two  numbers,  designating  respectively  his 
particular  manifest  and  his  position  on  it. 

The  inspection  by  the  quarantine  officers 
takes  place  at  the  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor,  aud  there  a  contract  labor  inspector 
of  the  immigrant  service  also  boards  the 
vessel.  He  receives  the  ship's  manifests 
from  the  purser,  aud  (after  running  them 
over  to  discover  the  names  of  persons  about 
whom  he  has  any  unfavorable  advance  infor- 
mation) he  mingles  with  the  passengers, 
(juestioning  suspicious  characters  and  their 
companions,  keeping  his  trained  senses  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  until  the  vessel  arrives  at 
the  city  pier.  While  the  cabin  passengers 
go  their  ways  thence  into  the  city,  the  steer- 
age passengeis  are  transferred  with  their 
motley  baggage  to  barges  which  carry  them 
down  the  harbor  to  the  Barge  Office. 

The  barges  secured,  the  passengers  file  off 
under  the  more  or  less  careful  scrutiny  of  in- 
spectors, through  a  door  of  the  immigration 
building  and  up  a  broad  stairway  Avhich  com- 
municates with  the  inspection  hall.  At  the 
entrance  to  this  hall  each  "  manifest  "  check 
i«   stamped.     A   little   beyond    is   ;i    matron 


whose  s])(>cial  business  it  is  to  detect  pi'cg- 
nant  women,  and  still  a  little  further  on  are 
two  or  more  doctors  of  th(>  I'nited  States  :Ma- 
rine  Hospital  Service.  The  immigrants  move 
xvvy  slowly  her<'  with  unc()V(>red  heads. 
Both  tlie  doctoi's  and  the  matron  have  ac- 
(piired  an  incredible  facility  in  detecting  sus- 
picious sym])toms.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
department's  ])roudest  boasts  that  actual 
physical  examination  for  proof  of  pregnancy 
is  almost  unknown.  All  persons  stopped  by 
the  doctors  are  remanded  to  a  special  pen  for 
careful  examimition.  and  according  to  the 
results  of  this  examination  they  are  allowed 
to  pass  on  to  the  regular  insjiection.  debarred 
landing  ov  sent  to  the  hospital. 

Those  not  detained  by  either  tlie  matron  or 
the  i)hysicians  (a  large  majority  of  course) 
traverse  tlie  ii-on-latticed  aisles  to  the  desks 
of  the  registry  clerks,  the  particular  aisle 
taken  by  each  iuunigrant  depending  upon  the 
numbers  on  his  check,  these  being  in  exact 
coi-respondence  with  those  of  the  ship's 
manifests,  which  the  clerks  have  before 
them.  Contract  labor  inspectors  are  sta- 
tioned beside  the  clerks  to  seize  on  any  sus- 
picious circumstances  that  may  escape  the 
latter.  A  few  sample  results  will  illustrate 
the   questioning   by   the   clerks: 

Yurko  Szemtkowsky,  a  Hungarian  musi- 
cian, twenty-six  years  old,  is  married  and  has 
liis  wife  with  him.  He  is  able  to  read  and 
write.  His  last  residence  was  Epperies  and 
his  destination  is  New  York,  where  ho  has  a 
brother.  He  paid  his  own  passage  and  has 
.*|;i25  in  money.  He  has  never  been  in  a 
prison  or  almshouse,  is  not  a  polygamist,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  him  a  contract 
laborer.  He  is  given  permission  to  land. 
Yurko  has  still  some  things  to  do,  however, 
before  his  lauding  is  actually  effected.  He 
lias  his  native  money  to  change  into  United 
States  money,  and  his  baggage  to  look  up  in 
the  baggage  room  below.  Not  until  he  has 
passed  the  gate-keeper  at  the  Barge  Ofiice  is 
he  lai'ded  in  the  sense  of  being  entirely  out 
of  Government  control. 

Leonardo  Viggiano,  an  Italian  peddler, 
twenty-n.ine  jears  old,  bound  for  Braidwood, 
111.,  reads  and  writes,  has  a  ticket  to  his  des- 
tination, $50  in  money  and  relatives  in  Chi 
cago,  whose  address  he  has.  He  has  never 
been  in  a  prison  or  almshouse  and  is  not  a 
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poiyjifiiiiisl  (ir  ;i  coiilriicl  iMliorcr.     lie,  too.  is     ilic  luiiiibor  of  sovoral  hniKlrod  arc  noccsssiry, 


frivcii  lu'riiiissioii  (o  land,  l^ikc  ^'mivo.  he 
lias  li's  money  I0  cliniijio  and  liis  l)ay';;afi('  lo 
coUocl.  lie  lias,  rurllu'ruiorc.  to  i)r()vi(l('  liiiii- 
sclC  with  liiiK'li  foi-  liis  Joiiiucy,  hav(>  his  rail- 
road licUct  aiiprovcd  and  clu'cl^  liis  ba.ii>:a^;(' 


'I'lic  laiidinj;  systcMii,  including  as  it  docs, 
medical  oxaniinalion  and  ('xainiiiations  by 
rc;iistry  cl(>rks,  contrad  lalxir  inspectors  and 
a  l?oard  of  Special  Inquiry,  seoius  to  liavc 
been  honestly  and  wisely  thonjilit  out.    As  an 


through    to    his    destination.      If    lie    wishes     example  of  nineteenth  ceuttu-y  machinery  it 
thorouslily  r(iliabl(>  information  or  advice  in     is  to  be  admired. 

his  native  laiifiuauc  with  rciiard  to  any  mat-  As  much,  uuforlnnately.  cannot  be  said  for 
ter  whatever,  he  is  referred  to  the  Italian  the  ]ieople-thc  highest  officials  excepted— 
Bureau  of  Dr.  Kffisto  Kossi.  who  has  been  who  work  the  macliiuery:  the  general  run  of  . 
stationed  in  this  country  b.v  the  Italian  Gov-  the  immigration  emiiloyees  are  at  a  long  re- 
ernment  for  Uie  imrpose  of  protecting  his  move  from  being  what  they  should  be. 
countrymen  against  impositions,  particularly  Whether,  as  is  charged  in  certain  quarters. 
those  of  the  jiadione  system.  Vnder  no  cir-  they  are  inexcusably  insolent:  whether  they 
cumstaiice  is  f.eonardo  allowed  to  go  to  New  browbeat  the  jKior  people  intrusted  to  their 
York,  a  restraint  intended  for  his  ov/n  pro-  care  into  the  pm-chasing  of  articles  for  which 
tection.  \\'lien  lie  is  (iiii1(>  ready  for  his  .iour-  ihcy  have  no  need:  whether  they  charge  ex- 
iiey  he  is  put  on  board  a  barge  running  direct  tortionate  rates  for  moving  baggage,  chang- 
to  the  station  of  the  railway  line  by  which  ing  money  and  other  like  services;  and 
he  has  a  ticket.  ,111(1  there  he  is  assigned  to  whether  there  is  criminal  collusion  between 
the  iirojier  train.  the  inspectors  and  the  holders  of  the  purvey-  - 

.Mossi  ("hernek,  a  Uussian  shoemaker,  twen-  jno-  ])rivileges  on  the  one  hand  and  the  city 
ty-livp  years  old,  who  cannot  read  or  write  immigrant  boarding  and  lodging  house  keep- 
and  whose  i>assage  was  p.aid  by  an  uncle  in  (.i^s  on  the  other,  it  is  no  jiart  of  this  article  to 
I'ussia.  has  another  uncle.  lOdelstein  by  determine.  The  immigrant  staticm  is  known 
name,  to  wIkhii  lie  intends  going,  aitho  he  to  jts  own  as  an  "asylum  for  people  Avith 
has  not  his  address.  He  has  received  charity,  wheels  in  their  heads,"  each  employee  recog- 
hut  has  never  Ixhmi  in  a  prison  or  almshouse  nizing  in  his  companions  the  defects  he  fails 
and  is  not  a  polygamist.  This  case  is  sutti-  \^^,  be  conscious  of  in  himself.  It  is  enough 
ciently  doubtful  to  l>e  brought  befoiH'  the  to  aflirm  (leaving  the  question  of  their  );(o/'«/r 
Itoard  of  Special  Impiiry.  oiu"  side)  that  the  employees  are  an  inferior 

This  board,  consisting  of  •■  at  least  four  im-  ynide  of  men,  most  of  Avhom  were  put  to 
migrant  officials  acting  as  inspectors,"  sits  work— without  preparatory  training  and 
with  much  of  the  formality  of  a  court  in  a  without  consideration  of  special  fitness— 
nuiiii  that  is  fitted  up  to  resemble  a  court-  simply  because,  in  payment  of  political  debts, 
room.  Its  members  are  empowered  by  law  to  they  had  to  be  put  somewhere;  and  that  their 
administer  oaths,  to  take  and  consider  testi-  manipulation  of  the  complex  machinery  is. 
nioiiy  and  to  pass  on  eligibility  to  admission.  ;,t  many  points,  in  sivte  of  all  their  superiors 
the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  three  of  the  ,.j,n  do.  listless  and  inefficient, 
members  being  neci-ssary  to  admit.  Immi-  'pi,,.  much  criticised  but  wise  and  even  nec- 
grants  refused  permission  to  land  by  decision  cssary  extension  of  the  Civil  Service  rules  to 
of  the  board  may  confer  with  frieiuls  and  ^\^^y  immigration  department  by  President 
counsel  and  appeal  to  the  Department  at  Cleveland  is  too  recent  an  event  (particularly 
Washington.  In  case  of  a  vote  to- admit  a  l^•^  yiow'  of  the  unlucky  transferral  to  the 
dissenting  member  of  the  board  may  appeal  cramped  quarters  of  the  Barge  Office)  to 
in  like  manner.  have  wrought  a  large  change  for  the  better 

This,  then,  is  the  immigrant  inspection  sys-     j^g  y^t.     In  the  long  run.  however,  it  is  likely 
tern,  and  for  its  application  a  Commissioner     ^^  ^^Q  .,  oj-eat  deal,  by  elevating  the  personnel 
and  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration.     ^^  ^^ie  service,  toward  bringing  about  a  better 
several  heads  of  departments,  and  immigrant      application  of  the  immigration  laws, 
iusiMM-tors   and    miscellaiu'ous   employees    to        marlhoko,  Mass. 
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A  Song  in  August 

By  Francis  Sherman. 

GOLD  is  the  West  and  gold  the  river-waters 

Washing  past  the  sides  of  my  yellow  birch  canoe  ! 

Gold  are  the  great  drops  that  fall  from  my  paddle, 
The  far-off  hills  cry  a  golden  word  of  yon. 


I 


1  can  almost  see  you  !    Where  its  own  shadow 
Creeps  down  the  hill's  side,  gradual  and  slow. 

There  you  stand  wailing  ;  the  goldenrod  and  thistle 
Glad  of  you  beside  them— the  fairest  thing  they  know. 

Down  the  worn  foot-path,  the  tufted  pines  behind  you, 
Grey  sheep  between,— unfriglitened  as  you  pass; 

Swift  through  the  sim-glow,  I  to  my  loved  one 
Come,  striving  hard  against  the  long  trailing  grass. 

Soon  shall  I  ground  on  the  shining  gravel-reaches; 

Through  the  thick  alders  you  will  break  your  way; 
Then  your  hand  in  mine,  and  our  path  is  on  the  waters, — 

For  us  the  long  shadows  and  the  end  of  day  ! 

"\Vliither  shall  we  go  ?  See,  over  to  the  westward. 
An  hour  of  precious  gold  standeth  still  for  you  and  me; 

Still  gleams  the  grain,  all  yellow  on  the  uplands; 
West  is  it,  or  East,  O  Love  that  you  would  be  ? 

West  now,  or  East  ?    For,  underneath  the  moonrise. 

Also  it  is  fair;  jind  where  the  reeds  are  tall, 
And  the  only  little  noise  is  the  sound  of  quiet  waters. 

Heavy,  like  the  rain,  we  shall  hear  the  duck-oats  fall. 

And  perhaps  we  shall  see,  rising  slowly  from  the  driftwood, 

A  lone  crane  go  over  to  its  inland  nest; 
Or  a  dark  line  of  ducks  will  come  in  across  the  islands 

And  sail  overhead  to  the  marshes  of  the  west. 

Now  a  little  wind  rises  up  for  our  returning. 
Silver  grows  the  East  as  the  West  grows  grey; 

Shadows  on  the  waters,  shaded  are  the  meadows. 
The  firs  on  the  hillside— naught  so  dark  as  they. 

Yet  we  have  known  the  light  ! — Was  ever  such  an  August  ? 

Your  hand  leaves  mine;  and  the  new  stars  gleam 
As  we  separately  go  to  our  dreams  of  opened  heaven,— 

The  golden  dawn  shall  tell  you  that  you  did  not  dream. 

Havana.  Cuba. 


i 
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French  Treaty   Rights  in   Newfoundland. 

By  llie  Rev.   M.    Harvey,   LL.D.,   F.R.vS.C. 


FROM  the  discovery  of  the  Island  of  Now- 
fouudlaiid  by  John  Cabot  in  1497,andits 
formal  occupation,  iu  1583,  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  iu  tlie  name  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, it  never  ceased  to  be  a  British  posses- 
sion. Halduyt  tells  us  that  Gilbert  "  was  the 
first  of  our  nation  that  carried  people  to 
erect  an  habitation  and  government  in  theses 
northerly  countries  of  America."  No  State 
ever  challenged  the  lioyal  Commission 
which  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  carried  with 
him  as  Governor  of  England's  oldest  colony. 
France  never  disputed  England's  right  to 
liold  tlie  island.  French  lishermen  came  and 
in  common  with  those  of  other  nations 
lished  unmolested  on  the  southern  and  west- 
ern shores;  but  in  those  early  days  they 
never  wintered  in  the  island  and  never  at- 
tempted to  take  possession  of  any  portion 
of  it.  At  length  iu  the  long-drawn  duel  be- 
tween England  and  France  for  supremacy 
in  North  America,  the  French,  in  1662,  seized 
Placentia,  erected  strong  fortifications  and 
nominated  a  governor,  who  was  to  reside 
tliere.  From  this  center  they  made  continu- 
ous efforts  to  conquer  and  hold  the  island. 
Repeated  attacks  were  made  by  them  on  the 
Englisli  settlements,  some  of  which  they 
burned  and  destroyed.  St.  John's  was  cap- 
tured and  retaken  more  than  once,  and  great 
misery  inflicted  on  the  people. 

In  1713  the  military  power  of  France  had 
been  completely  shattered  by  Marlborough's 
great  victories  and  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  signed.  In  tlie  13th  article  of 
that  treaty  France  agreed  to  give  up  all  her 
possessions  in  Newfoundland;  to  surrendcM- 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  and  to 
bind  itself  "  never  to  lay  claim  to  any  right 
to  the  said  island  or  islands  or  any  part  of 
it  or  them,"  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
"  these  were  to  belong  wholly  to  Great  Brit- 
ain." 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  tlie 
wording  of  this  treaty;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  colonists  a  clause  was  inserted  al- 
lowing the   subjects   of   France   to    "  catch 


tish  and  dry  them  on  land,"  on  a  specified 
extent  of  coast.  It  proved  to  be  a  fatal  mis- 
take, altho  the  concession  was  safeguarded 
by  tlie  following  stipulation:  "  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  subjects  of  France  to  erect 
any  buildings  there  besides  stages  made  of 
boards,  and  huts  necessary  and  useful  for 
drying  fish;  or  to  resort  to  the  said  island 
beyond  the  time  necessary  for  fishing  and 
ilrying  fish." 

When  we  ask  what  was  the  motive  which 
prompted  this  fatal  gift  when  a  golden  op- 
portunity presented  itself  of  getting  rid  of 
tlie  French  forever,  who  had  been  the  bane 
of  the  colony  for  generations,  the  answer  is 
tliat  inasmuch  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  is- 
land Avas  secured  to  Great  Britain,  it  seemed 
a  small  tiling  to  permit  the  French  to  dry 
codfish  on  what  was  then  an  almost  unin- 
liai.ilod  part  of  the  coast.  But  the  privilege 
thus  conferred  gave  the  French  a  foothold 
on  the  island  Avhich  they  have  steadily  and 
pertinaciously  labored  to  enlarge.  The  seem- 
ingly innocent  concession  to  dry  codfish  on 
land,  accompanied  with  a  prohibition  of  us- 
in.u  tlie  shore  for  any  other  purpose,  has  been 
developed  by  the  French  into  a  claim  not 
only  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  fisheries,  but 
niso  the  exercise  of  territorial  rights. 

War  was  renewed  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  in  1703  'the  first  Treaty  of  Pans 
was  signed.  Instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  once  more  presented  of 
freeing  the  colony  from  the  French  incubus 
the  British  Ministry  of  the  day  not  only  re- 
newed and  confirmed  the  1.3th  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  conceded,  in  full  right 
to  France,  tlie  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore, 
for  the  use  of  their  fishermen,  with  tlie  sin- 
gle proviso  that  they  were  not  to  be  forti- 
fied or  garrisoned.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
cession has  been  disastrous.  The  French, 
from  this  center,  built  up  their  great 
Bank  Fishery,  which,  sustained  by  enormous 
bounties,  has  driven  the  products  of  New- 
foundland fisheries  out  of  many  European 
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markets,  and  by  an  unfair  competition  low- 
ered tluMr  value.  Their  position  at  St.  I'ierre 
enabled  lliem  to  obtain  liait  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  establish  here 
a  center  for  smugglint;'  which  has  inflicted 
great  injury,  not  only  on  the  people  of  New- 
foundland but  those  of  (Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Twenty  more  years  rolled  past  and  in  178.3 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Avas  signed,  but  it 
l)rought  no  relief  to  the  sutfering  colony.  On 
the  contrary,  it  introduced  a  new , element, 
called  a  royal  "  declaration "  of  doubtful 
meaning,  which  complicated  the  (luestion 
more  than  ever,  and  l)y  the  obscure,  contra- 
dictory and  equivocal  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched  gave  rise  to  the  wranglings  and  ir- 
ritating troubles  of  the.  last  hundred  years. 

'i'he  allotted  space  (Um's  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  but 
this  much  is  clear— that  it  does  not.  as  the 
French  assert,  convey  any  exclusive  right  of 
Ashing  to  the  French.  On  the  contrary,  its 
whole  import  presumes  the  presence  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  on  the  coast.  It  is  stipulated 
that  they  are  not  to  destroy  the  stages  of  the 
French  in  their  absence,  during  the  winter, 
or  molest  them  when  fishing,  or  "  interrupt 
tnem  by  competition."  and  that  the  acknowl- 
edged method  of  fishing  was  to  be  followed 
by  both  parties.  Every  phrase  appears  to 
contemplate  the  presence  of  British  fisher- 
men and  their  participation  in  the  fishery. 
If.  as  the  French  allege,  this  treaty  gives 
them  an  exclusive  right,  why  such  precau- 
tions and  arrangements?  If  an  exclusive 
fishery  had  been  ceded  to  France,  these 
would  be  useless,  as  British  fishermen  would 
have  had  no  right  to  be  there  at  all;  and  the 
British  Government  would  have  simply  pro- 
hibited them  from  going  there,  as  the  whole 
coast  had  been  given  to  the  French.  Long 
ago  Lord  Palmerston  remarked  that  lan- 
guage so  loose  and  indefinite  would  never 
have  been  used  to  conve.v  such  important 
privileges  as  an  exclusive  claim  to  one-half 
of  a  large  island.  The  Right  Hon.  .Toseph 
Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies, only  two  or  three  months  ago  ex- 
pressed even  a  stronger  view  when  he  said: 
"  By  means  of  alleged  rights  under  anti- 
quated treaties  they  have  strangled  our  col- 
ony  of   Newfoundland,    and    have    done    so 


witlioiit  :i  penny  of  advantage  to  themselves, 
ir  ihey  are  sincerely  desirous  of  amity  witli 
lOiigland  it  will  be;  an  easy  matter  for  them 
to  nliaudou  llieir  anti<iuated  rights  for  a  sat- 
isfying compensation." 

In  1808  the  British  Government  was  at 
length  roused  to  send  out  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  incpiire  into  tlie  practical  working 
of  these  treaties.  The  Commissioners  were 
Sir  .John  Bramston  and  .Vdmii-al  Sir  James 
Erskine.  Their  report  has  recently  been 
laid  before  the  British  Parliament,  and  it 
sustains  in  every  particular  the  case  of  tlie 
colonists.  It  states  that  the  residents  are 
])revente<i  from  occupying  the  best  fishing 
grounds,  and  are  forced  by  tlie  war  ships  to 
leave  them  if  foiuid  there,  and  called  upon 
by  the  French  to  go;  that  their  fishing  gear 
is  often  destroyed  and  their  season's  opera- 
tions ruined,  and  their  families  doomed  to 
destitution.  In  particular  the  report  dAvells 
upon  the  wrongs  intlicted  on  the  residents  in 
connection  with  tlie  lobster  fishery,  and  the 
unfounded  claims  of  the  French  in  connec- 
tion with  this  industrj',  which  have  been  of 
the  most  unwarrantable  character.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  the  removal 
of  all  lobster  factories  owned  by  residents, 
as  being  an  interference  with  their  own; 
whereas  the  treaties  give  them  no  right  ex- 
cept to  '■  take  and  dry  fish  "—cod  fishing 
alone  being  known  or  carried  on  when  the 
treaties  were  made.  The  report  also  strong- 
ly condemns  the  modus  vioendi  under  which 
this  lobster  industry  had  been  regulated  for 
four  or  five  years,  the  enforcement  of  its 
tyrannical  provisions  being  carried  out  by 
the  war  sliijis. 

Ill  conclusion  the  report  points  out  that  the 
French  have  pursued  a  real  dog-in-the-man- 
ger policy.  They  could  nor  themselves  turn 
to  any  profitable  account  the  rich  natural  re- 
sources of  tlie  treaty  sliore  and  they  would 
not  permit  the  residents  to  do  so.  Thej 
claim  to  control  the  whole  seaboard  and  tc 
])revent  any  industrial  oiierations  thereonJ 
No  mines  must  be  opened,  no  factories  erectj 
ed,  no  enterjirise  calling  foi'  the  occupancj 
ot  Lhe  strand  permitted;  no  land  grants  is-^ 
sued  unless  subject  to  the  undefined  rights 
of  the  French,  .\bundant  testimony  showe(3 
that  the  development  of  a  territory  rich  in] 
mineral  wealth  had  been  strangled. 
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'I'lu! Coininissioncis  rocoiiimeuded  that  the  th:U  the  same  held  good  regarding  the  lob- 

I'^rcncli  objections  to  the;  industrial  (levelop-  ster  fishei'y. 

nient  of  the  eoast  be  disregarded,  unless  it  It  is  not  surprising  to  lind  that  this  report 

were  shown  tliat  their  fishing  had  been  ac-  lias  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 

tually  interfered  willi.    They  :ilso  stnted  that  llie  i»eople  of  England.    It  niny  be  hoped  that 

Ii'reneli  fishing  riglits  on  the  coast  were  now  its  ;ii)i)e;ir;inee  will  be  the  ])eginning  of  the 

\ii]uel(>ss  jind    should   lie  extinguished   by   m  end.  :ind  lli;il  ere  lotig  French  claims  on  tliis 

ciish  pnynient  or  coMcessions  elsewiiere.  tnid  islnnd  will  )>e  a  tiling  of  Ihe  past. 

St.  John's,  Nkwfoi  ndland. 


The   Filipinos  from  a  Spanish- American 

Standpoint. 

(By  tlic  Manila  Correspondent  of  "La  Republica."  Guatemala.) 


To  l)egin  with,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
foreign  commerce  here  is  agninst  the 
Americans;  this  is  especially  so  with 
the  British,  who  never  fail  to  show  their  dis- 
gust ;it  American  niisman;igement.  This  is 
not  a  war  against  savages,  who  Icnow  notli- 
ing  of  the  art  of  fighting;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Filipinos  are  veterans  who  are  well  up 
in  tactics  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  smell  of 
gunpowder. 

It  is  (>iisy  to  understand  wlii're  they  ob- 
l:iin  their  jn'owess,  from  tlie  moment 
tli.-tt  ^^•e  i(Miiembei-  th:it  wliile  Siiniu  h:id 
iifleen  or  twenty  tJious.-iud  veterans  liere. 
she  h;ul  thirty  Ihous.-uul  n:itives  perfectly 
disciplined,  wlio  h;id  fouglit  .-il  .lolo.  :\[in- 
diUiiio  and  Luzon,  most  of  tlie  time  luider 
Spnnisli  oMicers.  Onlculating  ;in  aver:ige 
live  y(>iirs"  service,  tlie  Filii)iiios  wlio  served 
under  tlie  Spaniards  easily  numlier  to-dny 
one  hundred  ;ind  twenty  thousand  veterans. 
Where  Ihev  nre  at  a  great  disadvantage 
with  regiird  to  the  .Vmericans  is  in  the  mat- 
ter of  iiniis,  inasitiuch  :is  they  only  ])os- 
sess  twenty  or  tJiirty  tliousnud  guns  of  dif- 
iVrcMit  m.'ikes.  Sill!  they  Imve  :i  curious 
Wiiy  of  mailing  tlie  most  of  them:  eiich  gun 
is  gUiird(>d  by  four  men  ;inii(Ml  wiih  IkiIo.s  — 
:i  long  niachet(>  of  iniirderous  elTect.  When 
a  Filipino  falls,  another  taki>s  liis  gun  and 
keeps  on  fighting  till  lie  succumbs,  when  a 
third  or  fourtli  takes  Ids  place. 

The  chicrs  are  pretty  well  iustiudcd.  I)e- 
caus»>  Spain  had  ;i  liberal  system  bv  which 
every    aviMiuc    was    oi)en    to    the    Filipinos; 


Uiis  has  resulted  badly  for  Spain,  as  can  be 
shown  in  the  hatred  of  the  native  clergy 
against  those  of  the  old  country.  Neverthe- 
less at  this  writing  the  reaction  in  favor 
of  old  Si>aiu  is  very  great,  and.  if  it  were 
])()ssible  to  undo  all  that  has  been  recently 
done,  tlie  Filipinos  would  gladly  return  to 
their  former  allegiance,  for  they  are  ever 
comparing  the  old  Avitli  the  new,  and  ex- 
pressing their  fears  of  being  dominated  by 
.1  race  Avhich  hates  a  dark  skin. 

The  majority  of  rich  Filipiims  have  been 
educated  in  Europe.  They  are  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  learning  and  jxHlantry;  of  en- 
cycloiiedic  knowledge,  of  radical  ideas  and 
superstitious  notions,  all  of  which  servo  to 
make  up  a  strangely  contrasted  character. 
Kvery  one  of  the  priests  and  of  the  petti- 
fogging lawyers  considers  himself  a  sage. 
One  does  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
wonder  at  the  way  civilization  changes 
some  peoples,  giving  them  a  smattm'ing  of 
the  new  and  leaving  them  Avith  the  original 
characteristics  of  their  race.  .  .  .  They 
are  gn^atly  2iv<>n  to  gaudy  colors  and  tinsel: 
at  the  s.ame  time  they  are  very  sober  and 
physically  strong  under  their  sickly  aspect. 

From  my  iioiuf  of  view  the  situation  here 
is  anything  but  reassuring,  and  the  .Vmeri- 
cans  will  have  to  lose  many  men  and  spend 
millions  before  they  can  dominate  present 
conditions.  In  military  matters  they  disre- 
g.ard  th<>  jieeuli.nr  guerilla  facfics  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, by  which  they  keep  their  enemies 
constantly  checkmated    and  end  up  by  fa- 
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tiguiug  uiitl  completely  tiring  them  out.  Oue 
tlaj'  thoy  are  here,  resisting  as  far  as  they 
lind  it  convenient,  and  then  as  if  by  magic 
tliey  are  miles  away  in  the  rear  of  the  Amer- 
icans, or  at  the  very  doors  of  Manila.  It  is 
the  battle  of  the  bull  and  the  fly  over  again. 

For  instance,  at  Iloilo  three  hundred 
Spaniards  held  out  for  a  year  and  a  half 
against  the  insurgents;  to-day  there  are 
eight  hundred  Americans  there,  and  altho 
they  have  been  on  the  spot  for  three  months, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  take  n  single 
foot  of  territory.  Mean-\vhile  everything  is 
in  ruins,  the  people  having  lost  eight  or  ten 
million  dollars  (gold)  through  the  burning 
and  sack  of  the  town.  Most  of  this  loss  fell 
on  the  meix-hants,  who  are  usually  French, 
German,  English  or  Swiss. 

Here  in  Manila  the  condition  of  things  is 
fearful,  withal,  and  we  have  military  law. 
But  even  this  is  carried  out  so  barbarously 
that  no  one  is  allowed  in  the  streets  after 
five  in  the  evening.  Corruption  in  the  ad- 
ministration is  general:  the  Colonel  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  custom  house  has  fled 
with  the  funds.  But  the  worst  of  it  all  is 
that  the  want  of  confldence  and  quiet  is 
felt  on  every  hand. 

Hospitals  are  of  the  greatest  importance 


in  this  campaign,  but  instead  of  being  full 
of  wounded  they  are  overflowing  with  the 
sick,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  neighbors 
are  forced  to  care  for  them  in  their  own 
houses,  and  do  what  they  can  to  cure  them 
from  the  terrible  dysentery. 

What  most  tends  to  keep  us  in  continual 
"alarm  is  the  want  of  truth  in  the  news 
which  is  published;  this  consists  of  con- 
tinual victories  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  the  contrary  when  treating  of  the 
Filipinos;  every  item  of  news  being  exag- 
gerated in  the  extreme.  Manila  is  ever  fear- 
ing an  attack;  Malate  and  I'asig  are  in  a 
similar  condition,  and  firing  is  heard  every 
little  while  in  and  about  these  places. 

The  composition  of  the  American  army 
has  much  to  do  with  its  want  of  success; 
their  men  have  mostly  volunteered  for  a  few 
months;  there  are  numbers  of  Germans, 
Italians  and  men  of  other  nationalities,  but 
very  few  Yankees.  The  regular  army  is  in 
much  the  same  predicament,  altho  the  pro- 
portion of  foreigners  is  not  so  great. 

I  expect  to  get  through  the  lines  in  a  few 
days  and  visit  Aguinaldo  to  obtain  his  views 
on  the  situation,  before  my  return  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

Manila,  P.  I. 


Common  Seaweeds. 


By  W.   G. 

IN  the  whole  round  of  nature  there  is  noth- 
ing that  transcends  the  fascination  that 
characterizes  the  undulating  motion  of  the 
ocean,  that,  beginning  as  far  out  as  the  eye 
can  see,  gradually  approaches  the  shore, 
gathering  a  strength  that  mysteriously  rises 
into  a  crested  wave  that,  curling  into  a 
breaker,  dashes  high  on  the  beach  with  a 
roar  that  lends  to  the  sea  not  a  little  of  its 
mystic  quality.  With  such  a  transporting 
agency  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  sea- 
weeds cast  up  at  the  seaside  possess  some- 
thing of  charm,  and  something  of  allure- 
ment, but  when  in  addition  to  this  romance 
there  is  also  added  the  delicacy  of  filament 


Bowdoin. 

and  intricacy  of  design  that  is  ever  pres- 
ent in  many  forms,  we  have  objects  trans- 
cendent. The  distribution  of  seaweeds  is 
very  general.  They  are  found  in  Arctic 
seas,  in  temperate  zones  and  under  the 
equator;  they  grow  along  shore,  east  and 
west,  and  they  are  found  free  floating  in 
the  ocean.  So  common  are  they  indeed  and 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life  that 
there  was  a  time  when  no  one  paid  any  at- 
lontion  to  them.  They  were  looked  upon 
as  worthless,  if  not  noxious,  and  were  re- 
garded as  unworthy  of  attention  even  by 
botanists,  who  grouped  and  classed  them 
with  ferns,  mosses,  lichens  and  fungi.  Even 
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Liunaeus  so  treated  them,  and  the  sea  it- 
self seems  to  cast  them  on  the  beach  as  ref- 
iise.  They  were  the  playthings  of  children, 
but  nothing  more. 

lu  time  it  was  found  that  certain  species 
were  edible.  The  dulse  of  the  Scotch  and 
the  tangle  of  the  Swede  are  made  from 
algae,  as  is  also  a  certain  highly  regarded 
Chinese  soup;  but  perhaps  the  most  curious- 
ly interesting  of  all  the  edible  algai  is  the 
highly  esteemed  birds'  nest  weed  {(jeli- 
dlum)  of  China  and  Japan,  which  in  these 
countries  Is  collected  by  native  birds  for 
tlie  construction  of  their  nests,  and  which, 
with  no  other  preparation  than  simple  dry- 
ing without  direct  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
pacliiug  in  small  boxes,  forms  a  consider- 
able and  lucrative  commercial  product,  over 
120  tons  (if  wliicli  are  annually  exported. 

Kpicurian  attention  liaving  been  drawn 
lo  seaweeds,  stej)  l)y  step  an  acquaint- 
ance, originally  formed  by  chance,  grew 
and  was  developed  by  study,  until  now  they 
are  given  the  recognition  they  deserve. 
Some  six  thousand  varieties  of  marine 
plants,  or  algaj,  are  now  recognized.  They 
are  divided  according  to  their  color,  into 
brown,  red  and  green  seaweeds.  The  olive 
brown  weeds  are  for  the  most  part  char- 
acteristic of  the  tropics.  The  fed,  shading 
into  purple,  inhabit  the  temperate  zones, 
M-hile  the  green  have  their  best  and  highest 
de\-elopment  in  waters  chilled  by  icebergs. 
Many  alga^  are  parasitical  on  the  larger 
species,  others  have  tlat,  leather  like  roots 
by  which  they  adhere  to  rocks,  stones, 
shells  and  other  substances.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  deri\e  any  nourishment  from  these 
roots,  which  have  more  of  a  tendril  char- 
acter than  of  a  true  root.  Tlu'  gulf  weed 
(saryassiim  huccifcrinii),  so  familiar  to  trans- 
atlantic travelers,  is  always  found  unat- 
tached, always  floating,  never  fixed.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  sea  grape,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  air  sacs  to  berries  or 
grapes.  It  is  the  home  of  hosts  of  small 
marine  animals,  and  is  haunted  in  turn  by 
those  creatures  that  feed  upon  them.  In 
certain  latitudes  this  gulf  weed  occurs  in 
extensive  masses  or  lengthened  ridges  on  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  giving  the 
appearance    of    shallows.      Columbus     en- 


countered this  weed  on  his  first  voyage,  and 
he  and  his  companions  were  filled  with  sur- 
prise and  fear  because  of  it,  believing  the 
ships  would  run  aground. 

Many  of  the  seaweeds  constitute  the  priu- 
cipal  food  of  the  crustaceans,  as  shrimps, 
lobsters,  crabs,  etc.,  and  thus  enter  into  a 
constituent  part  of  our  table  delicacies.  In 
like  uuinner  innumerable  animalcules,  the 
principal  food  of  the  whale,  and  of  many 
species  of  fish  eaten  by  man,  derive  their 
substance  from  the  algue,  which  is  as  neces- 
sary to  them  as  the  vegetation  of  the  land 
is  to  the  different  living  creatures,  upon  it. 
I'ilchards  and  other  fish,  feed  upon  the  sea- 
weeds, and,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  '•  if 
the  immense  seaweeds  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  were  removed  by  any  cause,  the 
whole  fauna  of  these  seas  Avould  be 
changed." 

Tlie  "  carrageen "  or  "  Irish  moss " 
{fliondrus  crispus)  is  largely  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  jellies  and  blancmange, 
and  is  occasionally  employed  in  Europe  as 
a  remedy  in  consumption.  In  Ireland  it  is 
also  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  cat- 
th;  food,  being  first  boiled  to  a  jelly,  which 
is  then  mixed  with  meal  and  given  to  calves 
and  pigs  to  promote  rapid  fattening.  In 
Gothland,  a  Swedish  possession  in  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  the  great  bladder  weed  (fitcus  vesi- 
fulosii>i)  is  given  to  pigs,  and  hence  is  lo- 
cally known  as  "  swine-tang."  In  times  of 
scarcity,  liorses  and  "horned  cattle  will  eat 
this  weed  and  thrive  upon  it.  In  the  Island 
of  .Jersey  it  is  dried  for  fuel  under  legis- 
lative restrictions,  and  is  here  and  elsewhere 
extensively  used  for  packing  fish.  Norway 
she(>p  and  goats  are  fond  of  it,  and  frequent 
the  seashore  at  ebb  tide  to  obtain  it.  The 
sheep  dulse  (Jutliiinenia  pahiutta)  is  employed 
in  Kamtschatka  in  the  production  of  a  fer- 
nu>nted  beverage,  and  in  Ireland  a  sweet- 
meat is  prepared  from  it. 

The  calcined"  ashes  of  seaweed,  known 
as  '■  kelp,"  was  formerly  a  most  important 
product  and  entered  largely  into  the  Scotch 
manufactured  glass,  finding  a  considerable 
use  also  in  other  arts,  but  in  recent  years 
this  industry  has  been  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, because  of  the  introduction  of  easier 
and  cheaper  methods  of  obtaining  the  con- 
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stituent  alkalies.  Marine  algse  are  exceed- 
iujily  rich  in  soda,  potash,  iodiue,  brouniic. 
and  otlior  substances  that  liave  large  eco- 
nomic importance,  and  seaweeds  originally 
furnished  the  iodine  without  which  the 
daguerreotype  and  talbotype  would  have 
been  impossible.  It  may  be  that  gathering 
seaweed  may  yet  lake  future  rank  of  greater 
consequence  than  we  have  yet  known.  Tic 
ingenious  Chinese  utilize  the  gelatin  prod- 
uct of  the  tougli  gum-weed  ((jracillaria  tenax) 
in  the  preparation  of  glue  and  varnish,  em- 
I)loy!ng  it  chietly  in  lantern  manufacture  and 
occasionally  in  windows  as  a  sidistitule  for 
glass. 

From  its  constituent  elements  alga'  is 
exceedingly  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  and  in 
districts  where  it  can  be  easily  obtained  in 
(luantity,  is  so  used. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  exam- 
j)les  of  many  of  the  seaweeds  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  as  well  as  other  forms. 
All  along  the  extensive  coast  line  of  the 
United  States,  seaweeds  may  be  found  and 
gathered  in  great  abundance.  North  of 
Cape  Cod  will  be  fotuul  species  similar  to 
those  found  in  Arctic  regions  and  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Eiu'one.  South  of  this 
point,  jutting  out  as  a  dividing  line,  how- 
evei-,  the  llora  will  be  found  to  partake  of 
the  warm  or  temperate  seas,  such  as  the 
gulf  weed  Uhisi/a  clcguiis),  and  many  others. 
The  California  coast  is  not  marked  by  such 
differences  as  belong  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  for  the  most  part  species  found 
at  the  north  would  occtn-  also  at  the  south 
of  the  range. 

The  first  person  who  seems  to  have  inter- 
t'sted  himself  in  the  subject  of  seaweeds 
in  litis  country  was  .Mr.  Archibald  Menxies. 
whose  investigations  and  collections  were 
made  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  who  was  re- 
warded by  having  his  name  added  to  a 
species  of  phijllospara.  Seaweeds  occur 
in  magnificent  variety  and  may  easily  be 
gathered  at  sucli  localities  as  Mount  Desert, 
liar  Harbor,  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
beaches.  Isles  of  Shoals,  Marblehead,  Glou- 
cester, Nahant,  Nantasket,  Newport,  Narra- 
gansett  Pier.  Martha's  A'ineyard,  Nantucket, 
Block  Island.  Wood's  Holl,  Orient  Point, 
Coney  Island   and  southward  as  far  as  Foil 


llamiltou,  all  along  the  New  .Jersey  coast 
.•ind  Delaware  to  I'lorida,  across  the  con- 
tinent from  Cape  San  Lucas  to  Sitka. 

The  collection  and  mounting  of  seaweeds 
will  serve  to  allure  and  fascinate  the  most 
skeptical  victim  of  nnnii  and  to  form  a 
background  agc'iinst  which  the  gay  boating- 
party,  the  romantic  jiiuiit  along  the  wooded 
shore,  the  successful  lishing  trip,  will  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  and  speak  in  language  form 
that  will  illustrate  the  resourceful  and  vary- 
ing character  of  nature.  There  is  a  consum- 
mate beauty  in  the  tracery  of  a  seaweed  that 
ilelies  the  cunning  lacemaker  and  which  is 
luiiiiiie  in  an  ;irtistic  sense. 

The  \acationist  at  aii.\'  of  tlic  nunicrons 
seaside  resorts  will  lind  in  the  common  sea- 
weeds a  foil  for  monotony,  as  well  as  unex- 
pected objects  of  beauty.  The  gathering  and 
mounting  of  them  will  fill  up  time  that 
might  otliefAAise  hang  heavy  on  his  (or  her) 
hands  even  at  the  shore.  They  are,  per- 
haps, rather  repellent  when  found  in  mass 
upon  the  beach,  but  if  floated  in  water  at 
the  hotel  tlie  weeds  can  be  s])read  apart  ami 
sepai'ated.  Definition  is  obtained,  and  great 
beauty  is  revealed.  They  can  then  easily  be 
motuifed  for  ])ermanent  ])reservafion  as  fol- 
lo\\  s: 

After  they  liave  been  floated,  select  a  sin- 
gle weed,  and  with  a  pair  of  tweezers  or 
even  the  fingers,  transfer  the  selected  speci- 
men to  a  bowl  of  seii  water,  and  gently  wash 
it  to  remove  any  sand  or  other  impurities. 
Submerge  the  paper  or  cardboard  on  which 
it  is  intended  the  mounted  weed  shall 
finally  appear,  and  by  means  of  the  tweez- 
ers or  fingers,  l)i-ing  the,  weed  directly  over 
and  lay  the  stem  on  the  card,  drawing  it, 
partly  inclined,  out  of  the  water.  The  weed 
will  adhere.  By  means  of  a  long  needle,  a 
sharp  pointed  stick  or  a  camel's  hair  pencil 
arrange  the  delicate  filaments  of  the  weed 
under  water,  and  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment being  reached  withdraw  the  card 
more  and  more  as  the  arrangement  pro- 
gresses until  the  mount  is  complete.  .-V  little 
piitience  will  work  wonders,  and  after  drain- 
ing off  the  water,  cover  with  a  soft  cloth  and 
blotting-paper,  and  subject  the  specimen  to 
))ressure.  .\  glutinous  secretion  in  most 
v.-eeds    will    cause    firm    adherence   and   the 
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mount  inny  evpii  bo  frnniod  a«  a  nni(iiio  oh-     can  pursue  the  matter  of  identifu-atioii  and 
ject  of  souvenir.    Tlie   botanical  enthusiast      scientific  nomenclature  at  pleasure. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Federation  of  Australia. 

By  Henry  F.   Burgess,   LL.  D. 

TTIIO    (>s(al»lishment    of    an     Australian  but  this  can   be  easily  explained.     The  day 

Commonwealth  is  at  length  definitely  selected    for   the   refei-endum    was   a    pubiic 

assured.     Tlie  long  uncei'tainty  as  to  holiday— kei»t  as  such  in  honor  of  the  Queen's 

the  suc<'('ss  of  lli(>  fedcrni  movement  came  to  accession-so  that   fe\v(>r   jx'ople  than  usual 

an  end  op.  .huic  L'O.  when  I  lie  electors  of  New  Avei'e  kept   from  voting  liy  considei'ations  of 

South  Wales  emphatically  i)rou()unced  in  its  business  and  work.     The  weather  was  fine— 

I'mvoi-.        Katlier   more   than    twelve   months  an  important  matter  in  the  country  districts, 

previously,  when  (he  Enabling  Bill  was  stdt-  where   the   population   is   scattered   and   the 

mitted   to   four  of   the   colonies,   there   were  roads  are  bad.     ^Much  more  important   than 

affirmative  majorities  in  all  of  them,  but  New  either  of  thes(>.  ho^vever,  was  the  strenuous 

South  Wales  had  tied  its  hands  by  agreeing  and  sustained  energy  thrown  into  the  prepar- 

fliat  unless  S().(MK»  electors  voted  "Yes"  the  atory  campaign.    The  opposition  had  insisted 

poll  sliould  l)e  ineffective.  The  numbers  were:  on  an  interval  of  eight  weeks  being  allowed 

Kor  liie  hill,  71, ."){)">;  agiiinst.  (i(i.22S;  and  tluis  l>(>tween  the  jiassing  of  the  act  and  the  date 

the  a])sur(l  i)osition  was  reached  that  in  spite  of  the  referendum.     Tiieir  o.stensible  objec- 

of  substantial  majorities  everywhere  the  way  tion  was  to  sucli  an  imi)orfant  matter  being 

was  blocked  by  a  trick  of  jealous  ])oliticians  "  ruslied,"    but     their    secret— and    in    some 

icpresentiug    the    minority.        Tlie  peojjle  of  cases  avowed— liojie  w;is  to  raise  an  agitaliou 

.\e\v   Sduili    ^^■ales   sliowed    their   mind— ;uid  during   the   time   tliat    would    atford    further 

their  leetli  also— l)y  returning  to   rarliament  justification  for  sid)se(nient  delay.    It  was  liad 

shortly  afterward  a  body  of  men  that  were  strategy.      The  party  was  not  strong  enougli 

Iiledged    ahnost    mianimously    to    carry    out  in  either  nund)ers  or  iutluence  to  make  it  a 

federation.     On  the  motion  of  the  Tremier  a  success.     Tlie  iiuist  it  could  do  was  to  cover  a 

few  aiiKMiduieuts  were  agreed  to.    They  were  p:irt  of  the  groiuid,  and  the  result  of  its  ef- 

llieii  submit I(>(1  to  and  modified  by  a  confer-  foi'ts  was  to  induce  the  federalist  leaders  to 

euce  of   the   Premiers.      A    second    Enabling  lake  notliing  for  granted.     Accordingly   the 

l>ill.     with     tliese     modifications,     was     then  country    was    flooded     witli     literature,     and 

passed   through    the    Legisl.-iture   after   some  many  liiiudreds  of  pul)lic  meetings  were  held 

severe   fighting   with   the   obstructive   Upper  at    which    the   arguments   against    federation 

House,  and  has  now  been  voted  upon  by  the  wi*re  u.sed  as  texts  by  the  ablest  and  most 

people.     The  (luestlon  printed  on  the  ballot  exi)erienced  (ir:it(u-s  that  could  be  found.   The 

papers  was:  "Are  you  in  favor  of  the  pro-  lengthened  term  of  the  contest  thus  i)rove<l 

posed   Federal  Constitution   Bill?"   and   the  helpful    iusic.id    of   injurious    to   tlie   federal 

decisive  answer  was:  "Yes,"  l().''>,r)4.");  "No,"  cause. 

N1,.")(i4:  the  majority  of  123,981   being  larger  It  was  noteworthy  that  as  the  fi.ght  went  on 

lliau  any  liut   the  most  sanguine  federalists  the  position  of  federation  improvi'd.  and  this 

had  ventured  to  anticipate.  may  be  taken  to  indicate  thai  when  the  union 

Next   to   the   grafitication    felt    throughout  is  consummated  it  will  prove  not  only  lasting 

•Vustralia  by  the  friends  of  national  unity  on  but  satisfactory.     The  history,   the  political 

account  of  the  majority  being  large  enough  organization,  and  even  the  geographical  ctm- 

lo  nuike  tlie  case  secure  against  the  quibbles  ditious  of  the  Australian  colonies  have  tended 

of  political   tricksters,   there   was  a   general  to  foster  a  narrow  provincialism,  which  has 

sensation    of   surprise   at    the    heavy    voting,  in    consequence   bec(UU(>   ingrained.      To   dis- 
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place  this  sentiment  or  prejudice  by  a  broad- 
er and  nobler  ideal  was  not  easy,  hut  the 
ample  discussion  hits  manifestly  had  some 
such  eff(>ct.  The  people  of  New  South  Wales 
were  told  an.l  told  asain  with  persistent  re- 
iteratiiiu  that  by  federation  their  capital 
would  l)e  ruined  and  themselves  taxed  to 
help  their  i)overly-stricken  neighbors  in  the 
smaller  colonies,  and  yet  nearly  half  as  many 
again  voted  for  it  as  when  the  previous  ap- 
peal was  made.  Their  action  proves  that,  be- 
ing more  fully  enlightened,  the  political  edu- 
cation they  received  was  not  in  vain,  and  it 
promises  fusion  as  well  as  federation,  and 
unity  in  addition  to  mechanical  union. 

The  fact  was  that  the  tactics  of  the  anti- 
federalists  were  as  defective  as  their  strat- 
egy, which  was  perhaps  as  much  the  fault  of 
their  subject  as  of  themselves.  Their  appeal 
was  distinctly  to  a  lower  class  of  motives, 
and  especially  to  selfishness  and  distrust. 
The  Commonwealth  Bill  provided  that  the 
Federal  Parliament  should  fix  the  site  of  the 
Federal  capital.  Mr.  Reid's  amendment  stip- 
ulated that  it  should  be  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  I'remiers'  Conference  accepted  this 
with  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  Sydney,  and  that  mean- 
while the  i'avliament  should  meet  at  Mel- 
bourne. The  intention  was,  and  is,  to  create 
,an  Australian  AVashiugton  territory— ten 
miles  square— with  a  city  to  be  the  political 
capital  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  never 
was  any  chance  that  Sydney  should  have  this 
position,  nor  was  it  practicable,  but  its  ex- 
clusion with  other  cities  was  seized  upon  and 
made  a  battle-cry  by  anti-federalists,  who 
also  declared,  loudly  and  veliemently,  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  in  Mel- 
bourne Avas  an  intrigue— a  dodge — to  give 
that  city  pre-eminence.  Adjusting  the 
finances  of  States  that  have  had  different  fis- 
cal laws  and  arrangements  is  confessedly 
difficult,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  com- 


promise effected  was  sure  to  rob  the  senioi» 
colony  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Both  these 
charges  elicited  indignant  disclaimers  and 
I)ositive  disproof,  and  the  voting  shows  how 
completely  they  failed  of  their  intended  ef- 
fect. Nothing  could  cement  the  federal  fab- 
ric so  strongly  as  the  evidence  that  New 
South  Wales,  which  has  hindered  its  erection 
so  long,  has  risen  above  the  paltriness  of 
mere  provincialism  and  disphiyed  the  grow- 
ing prevalence  of  national  spirit. 

The  case  is  considered  settled  because  defi- 
niteiiess  in  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  col- 
onies removes  tn'e  last  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Victoria  and  Tasmania  passed  the  Enabling 
Bill  last  year  by  very  large  majorities,  and 
have  oidy  waited  for  New  South  Wales. 
South  Australia  took  advantage  of  its  general 
election  in  May  to  get  the  business  satisfac- 
torily over.  Western  Australia  is  so  small 
numerically  that  its  action  is  not  of  much 
consequence  either  way,  and  it  has  not  dealt 
with  the  subject,  but  when  it  does  will  most 
probably  come  in.  Queensland,  that  was 
standing  aloof  while  the  Commonwealth  Bill 
was  framed,  passed  an  Enabling  Bid  in  .Tune, 
and  will  take  the  referendum  on  September 
2d.  Thus  the  union  of  four  of  the  colonies  is 
absolutely  certain,  and  that  of  the  whole  six 
in  the  highest  degree  probable.  The  effect 
will  be,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  Pre- 
mier of  New  South  Wales,  to  create  "  an  in- 
destructible union  of  indestructible  States," 
that  will  in  the  future  be  the  dominant  com- 
munity of  the  Southern  World.  His  col- 
league, Mr.  Edmund  Barton,  the  leader  of 
the  Federal  Convention,  described  Australia 
as  having  the  unique  opportunity  of  a  nation 
for  a  continent  and  a  continent  for  a  nation. 
Both  of-  them  now  expect  that  the  consum- 
mation will  be  reached  by  the  sanction  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  being  obtained  and 
acted  upon  before  the  nineteenth  century 
lias  come  to  a  close. 

Norwood,  Soith  Australia. 
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The  Dreyfus  Letters 
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Among  celebrated  trials  that  of  Cap- 
tain Alfred  Dreyfus,  of  the  French  army, 
before  a  court-martial  on  the  charge  of 
having  criminally  betrayed  military  secrets 
of  the  French  Government  to  a  foreign  of- 
ficer or  agent,  was  probably  the  most 
startling  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
Coming  just  when  it  did,  and  in  the  one 
republic  of  the  Old  Wt)rld  which  stood 
among  the  tirst-class  powers,  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  issue  as  indicated  by  what  ap- 
peared during  its  progress  went  directly  and 
powerfully  to  the  conscience  of  enlightened 
people  everywhere  and  enforced  not  only  at- 
tention but  absolute  interest.  The  mere 
question,  whether  or  not  Dreyfus  was  guilty, 
became  comparatively  insignificant  save  to 
the  extent  that  it  connected  itself  with  the 
momentous  problem  of  the  destiny  of 
civilization.  What  was  to  be  the  effect  of 
this  enormous,  this  unparalleled  debauchery 
of  the  judicial  spirit,  this  glaring,  blatant  de- 
fiance of  justice  by  a  powerful,  highly  en- 
lightened and  influential  nation  ?" 

The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  not  exactly  those  which  should 
begin  a  period  of  blind  and  frothy-mouthed 
worship  of  the  military  god.  People  saw 
with  consternation  uniformed  bigotry  and 
shoulder-strapped  arrogance  stand  in  the 
(luiet,  patient  and  unprejudiced  presence  of 
justice  and  dictate  to  her  the  terms  of  her 
decision.  Dreyfus,  the  accused,  was  but  a 
man.  one  among  many  millions  of  not  ex- 
traordinary men,  and  there  was  little  in  the 
charge  against  him,  in  his  personal  sig- 
nificance or  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
lo  make  his  trial  particularly  noticeable 
uutil  it  tiaslied  upon  the  world  that  he  was 
a  sacrilic-ial  offering  on  the  altar  of  infamous 
conspiracy. 

The  letters  which  lill  the  litith^  book  now  in 
hand  could  have  but  small  interest  were 
thoyjiot  connected  with  the  facts  and  the 
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conditions  we  have  stated.  But  in  view  of 
the  trial,  condemnation  and  banishment  of 
Dreyfus  and  the  subsequent  revelations  and 
proceedings,  there  is  not  a  word  here  printed 
that  falls  short  of  the  highest  human  in- 
terest. We  need  not  say  that  Dreyfus  is  in- 
nocent or  guilty  in  order  to  find  his  letters 
immensely  freighted  with  an  almost  ap- 
l)alling  significance  ;  for  each  sentence  roots 
itself  back  in  that  carnival  of  infamy  called 
a  judicial,  fair,  impartial  trial.  The  prisoner, 
no  matter  if  absolutely  guilty,  in  becoming 
a  victim  of  injustice  was  instantlj'  robed  as 
a  martyr,  and  in  spite  of  his  crime  stood  as 
an  example  of  what  the  most  innocent  and 
valuable  citizen  would  be  in  the  hands  and 
regard  of  the  lawful  court  of  a  great  coun- 
try. 

Captain  Dreyfns  wrote  these  letters  to  his 
wife  from  the  various  prisons  in  which  he 
was  cqnfined  between  December  5th,  1894, 
and  February  14th,  181)8.  They  are  not  such 
letters  as  would  be  published  by  a  woman 
of  good  taste  under  ordinary  circumstances  ; 
but  Ave  think  that  the  American  publishers 
are  fully  justified  in  saying:  "  When  all  the 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
one  feels  that  Mme.  Dreyfus  took  the  only 
course  that  was  open,  the  one  that  would 
most  benefit  her  husband."  It  may  be 
further  said  on  this  point  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  intimate  and  sacredly  private  nature 
of  the  letters  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
does  not  tend  to  sustain  the  theory  of 
Dreyfus's  innocence  ;  they  are  as  full  of  in- 
dignant and  pathetic  denial  and  manly 
patriotism  as  if  written  for  all  the  world  to 
read.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  Dreyfus,  as  in- 
terpreted by  these  short  and  often  perfervid 
letters,  must  strike  every  reader  as  remark- 
al)Ie  for  its  moral  fortitude  and  its  faithful- 
ness to  France  under  circumstances  which 
might  well  have  driven  any  citizen  to  de- 
spise the  very  name  of  his  country. 

The  genuineness  of  every  line  of  these  let- 
ters cannot  be  doubted  ;  the  writer's  con- 
dition of  mind,  soul  and  body  speaks  unmis- 
takably through  them.    Of  course  they  con- 
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tain   almost  endless   repetition  ;   they   dwell 
upon  but  one  tiling,  the  writer's  absolute  in- 
nocence of  the  heinous  crime  with  which  he 
is  charged  ;  his  one  longing  is  for  vindica- 
tion.   As   fiction   such    letters    would    seem 
maudlin   and  their   writer  a   mere  driveling 
sentimentiilist  ;    l)ut   a   sense   of   (heir   tniili 
gives  them  a  jmignant  iii)peal,  a  power  that 
bites   into   the   soul.    As   literature  they  are 
Avorthless  ;    their    only    practical    value    as 
histoi-y    is    the   light    they    reflect    upon    the 
most  disgraceful  episode  of  moderji  political 
and   military   life.    They   nmst    be   read    for 
what  they  are,  the  cry  of  a  soul  from   the 
depths   of   n    torment  almost   unimaginable. 
To    most    minds    they    will   declare    beyond 
doubt  the  perfect  innocence  of  Alfred  Drey- 
fus. 


General  Wheeler's  Book  * 


Here    is    an    important    book,    and    one 
tliat     will     be     read     with     confidence     by 
all    who   are    making   n    study    of    our    war 
Avith  Spain.     General  "Wheeler  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  efficient  officer  engaged  in  the  San- 
tiago campaign;  certainly  he  showed  a  high 
order  of  military  sagacity,  energy  and  vigi- 
lance.    Nothing  less  covdd  have  been  expect- 
ed of  him  in  view  of  his  wonderful  cai'eer  as  a 
cnvalry  commander  in  the  Confederate  army. 
Nor  is  his  account  of  his  oi)ei'ati()ns  and  those 
of  his  brave  fellow  officers  and  men  without 
its  touch  of  the  dash  and  rapidity  as  well  as 
the   almost   invariable   certainty   of   success 
which  have  characterized  his  military  move- 
ments,    lie  tells  his  story  brietly,   directly, 
clearly,  without  ostentation,  and  with  gener- 
ous consideration  for  all  concerned. 

General  Wlieeier  is  a  lovable  man.  This 
is  evident  in  his  acts,  his  statements,  the  un- 
mistakable regard  of  all  the  army,  and  the 
fact  that  he  hns  never  l)een  drawn  into  the 
disagreeable  military  wrangles  conseiiuent 
upon  the  campaign  he  writes  about  in  this 
book.  I'lom  the  opening  piige  of  his  story  to 
the  end  we  have  a  strictly  military  statement 
of  the  facts  drawn  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  from  the  records  of  the  War  Department. 
There  is  no  bitter  criticism,  no  fault-finding. 


no  self-laudation,  no  posing  for  effect.   Every- 
thing is  set  forth  in  its  place  with  only  such 
comment  as  seemed  proper  to  explain  situa- 
tions and  surroundings.      General  Wheeler 
may  have  had  his  grievances,  as  he  unques- 
tionably got  a  full  share  of  annoyances;  but 
he  does  not  air  them  in  public.     Ev(>rywhere 
it  appears  tliat  his  whole  thonglit   is  to  tell 
wliat  the  army  did.  what  his  officers  accom- 
])lished,  what  his  brave  men  met  and  over- 
came.    Clearly  lie  is  glad  to  record  instances 
of  courage,   valor,   licroism.     And   while  his 
descriptions  are  simple  and  matter-of-fact  to 
a   degree,   they  stir  the  reader's  heart   with 
their  quiet  and  modest  patriotism. 

A  large  part  of  General  Wheeler's  book  is 
made  up  of  official  orders,  dispatches  and  re- 
ports.    These  are  given  in  adinirable  order 
and    accompanied    by    maps    showing    the 
battlefields  and  the  disposition  of  troops.  The 
only  illustration  is  an  excellent  frontispiece 
portrait  of  the  General  himself  in  full  uni- 
form.   There  is  a  good  table  of  contents;  but, 
strangely  enough,  no  index,  the  very  thing 
most  needed  to  make  the  book  handy  for  ref- 
erence.   Why  do  publishers  so  often  neglect 
this  highly  essential  feature  of  historical  and 
other   works   of   reference,    which   both  the 
student  and  the  general  reader  must  wish  to 
dip  into  for  special  information'.' 


*  The  Santiago  Campaign.  l>>St8  By  Major-Gen- 
eial  Joseph  Wheeler.  Commaiidiiif;  Fourth  ('orps. 
United  States  Army;  Late  C^ommand^-r  of  Cavalry 
Division  in  Santiago  Campaign.  Philadelphia.  Drexel 
Hiddlf,  Publisher.    $J.5n. 


RECENT     BOOKS     ON      MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 

'J'he  editors  and   publishers   of   l)ooks   for 
the   study   of  modei-n   languages   cannot  be 
charged  with  so  strong  a  tendency  to  du- 
plicate their  work    as  prevails  among  those 
who    are    responsible    for    our    (Jreek    and 
Latin  text-books.    It  is  true  that  three  edi- 
tions of  Minna  von  Barniielm.    all  issued 
in  tlie  last  year,  respectively  from  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  and  the 
American  Book  Company,  and  each  60  cents, 
'  are  on  the  reviewer's  desk.    And  Wilhelm 
Tell,  even  in  the  fine  edition  of  Trofessor 
Arthur     H.     Palmer     (Henry     Holt     &    Co. 
80     cents),     does     not     seem     precisely     a 
stranger     in     the     classroom.      But    owing 
possibly    to    the    wider    field     for     choice, 
there  is  evident  a  commendable  disposition 
to   find   fresh   material   for   use   in   teaching 
modern  languages,   rather  than  to  attempt 
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to  displace  a  predecessor  by  some  "  im- 
provement "  in  the  treatment  of  familiar 
matt(M'.  Several  firms,  notably  the  JNIossrs. 
Holt  &  Co.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
have  boon  issuins:  series  of  small  and  in- 
expensive but  attractive  boolcs,  each  cou- 
taininfj;  sonic  selection  from  jjood  French 
and  Gerniiin  literature,  unhackneyed  and 
most  welcome  additions  to  the  stock  of  the 
classroom.  They  are  too  many  to  bo  no- 
ticed here  in  detail.  The  careful  examina- 
tion of  one,  selected  almost  at  random,  seems 
to  show  that  they  are  edited  with  intelli- 
gence and  care. 

Professor  Wells'  treatment  of  Helbig's  Die 
KoAioEDiE,  edited  hv  Benj.  W.  Wells  (D. 
C.  Heath  i^c  Co.  30  cents),  gives  a  most 
Interesting  glimpse  of  an  ever-recur- 
ring phase  of  life  in  a  German  university. 
The  notes  are  accurate  and  full.  Possi- 
bly some  information  is  given  in  detail 
where  the  student  should  be  made  to 
search  out  the  facts  for  himself.  But.  on 
the  wh()](>,  the  editorial  work  is  excellent. 
Other  examples  of  the  fresh  material  in- 
cluded in  those  series,  which  must  for  the 
most  part  be  piissc^d  over  without  further 
mention,  are  Von  Kleisl's  PitiNZ  FKiEnRicn. 
Edited  by  J.  S.  Nollou.  (Giuu  ^:  Co.) 
Frommel's  Eingeschneit.  Edited  by  Wil- 
helm  Bernhardt.  (I).  C.  Heath  iVc  Co.  30 
cents.)  Hugo's  Scenes  de  Voyages,  p^dited 
by  T.  B.  Bronson.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.  85 
cents.)  Selections  fuom  Edmond  and  .Itles 
i)E  GoNcoiKT.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Cameron. 
(American  Book  Company.)  And  last,  but 
surely  not  least,  ('yi?ano  de  Bergerac,  par 
Edmond  Rostand.  Edited  by  Oscar  Kuhns. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.  SO  cents.)  The  seeker 
for  imtroddon  fields  can  surely  lind  some- 
thing to  his  taste  when  so  much  is  tlius 
presented  to  his  choice.  A  still  wi(h>r 
range  of  syuipathies  is  appealed  to  by 
some  few  works  in  other  languages  than 
French  and  German,  but  none  of  them  may 
cliiiiu  more  thiui  ;i  friendly  record  of  its  ap- 
pearance. We  mention  (^.oldoni's  I^n  Vv- 
Rioso  AcciuENTE,  edited  by  J.  D.  .M.  Ford 
(D.  C.  Heath  »V:  Co.  2.1  cents),  and  El  Si 
DE  Las  Ninas,  por  L.  F.  de  Moratin,  edited 
by  J.  U.  M.  Ford.  ((linn  A:  Co.)  In  con- 
clusion, those  who  still  turn  witli  affection 
to  old  favorites  may  he  -l.-id  to  know  of  two 


recent  chrestomathies.  In  form  and  general 
scope  the  attractive  French  Lyrics,  se- 
lected and  edited  by  A.  G.  Canfield 
(Henry  Holt  ^:  Co.  $1.00),  resembles  the 
collection  by  Masson  in  the  Golden  Treas- 
ury Series,  with  which  many  readers  will 
no  doubt  be  interested  to  compare  it. 
This  careful  and  judicious  selection 
ranges  from  Villon  to  poets  still  sing- 
ing, and  a(le(]uatcly  reveals  the  pecul- 
iar merits  and  limitations  of  the  French 
lyric— a  form  of  literature  which  Eng- 
lisli  readers,  at  least,  are  apt  to  con- 
sider polished,  but  too  formal  and  only  not 
lifeless.  The  most  poetical  of  the  poets,  like 
lionsai'd,  de  ]Musset,  and,  above  all,  Victor 
Hugo,  receive  relatively  generous  treatment. 
Of  course  no  reader  will  find  all  his  own 
favorites  in  so  small  a  collection,  but  every 
poem  is  intelligently  chosen.  To  the  notes, 
introduction  and  "  appreciations,"  the  heart- 
iest praise  may  be  given.  The  section  on 
Versiticalion  will  be  especially  helpful  in 
aiding  the  recruit— and  some  veterans  also— 
to  grasp  the  subtleties  of  rhythm  in  a  lan- 
guage which  usually  denies  that  it  has  any 
accent.  Professor  Canlield's  references  for 
mor(>  detailed  study  show  a  very  catholic 
taste.  A  sparkle  of  quiet  humor  adds  a  final 
cliarm  to  a  most  beguiling  book.  Perhaps 
this  quality  is  illustrated  when  Villon's 
'■  very  exceptional  social  position  "  is  men- 
tioned among  his  poetical  advantages  (In- 
troduction, p.  ix).  Later,  we  are  duly  re- 
minded (]).  300)  that  this  "  poet  and  vaga- 
bond led  a  most  irregular  life  and  twice 
narrowly  escaped  hanging." 

The  preface  to  Buchheim's  edition  of 
Heine's  Ljedek  ind  Gedichte,  selected  and 
arranged  by  C.  A.  Buchheim  (Macmil- 
lan  Company,  .$1.00).  bears  the  date  of 
October,  1807.  but  it  is  never  too  late 
to  call  attention  to  anything  so  good 
of  its  kind.  Of  all  the  books  which  have 
been  added  to  the  Golden  Treasm-y  Series 
since  Palgrave's  initial  volume,  no  one.  save 
the  Deitsciie  Lyrik  of  our  editor,  so  well 
de.sorves  its  place  as  the  immortal  Book  of 
Songs.  Other  poets  are  much  greater  than 
Heine:  very  many  of  them  bettor  deserve 
our  respect  and  affection.  But  what  other 
can  givi'  us  so  many  songs,  and  songs  so 
nearly    perfect  V    Tht>    accuvacw    taste    and 
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good  jiul!?ment  with  which  the  editor  has 
pertonmnl  his  part  need  uot  be  dwelt  upon. 
The  many  readers  who  for  years  past  have 
entertained  their  leisure  hours  with  his  for- 
mer Aolumes  will  need  no  assurance  on 
these  points.  Dr.  Buchheim  has  the  gift  of 
supplying  details  without  seeming  pedan- 
tic, and  illumines  his  subject  without  giv- 
ing the  I'eadt'r  a  wliiff  from  his  critical  lan- 
tern. So  much  delight  for  a  dollar  is  not 
oftcu  to  be  obtained  as  is  offered  by  this 
handsome,  convenient  and  altogether  charm- 
ing  volume. 

The  sudden  importance  which  the  late  war 
has  given  to  the  language  and  literature  of 
Spain  has  created  a  demand  which  is  met, 
and  well  met,  by  such  a  series  as  Spanish 
Readers.  By  Abeldardo  Nunez.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  (Jf)  cents  and  85  cents.)  They 
may  be  used  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States. 

RECENT  FICTION. 

;Miss  Caley's  Adventubes.  By  Grant 
AUni.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
.'fJl.rjO.)  Mr.  (;rant  Allen  has  here  told  a 
downright  good  story,  and  told  it  well.  It  is 
just  of  the  quality  to  suit  an  idle  novel  read- 
er who  prefers  light  amiisement  to  hard 
thinking  and  wearying  analysis.  The  humor 
is  well  nigh  farcical  at  times,  but  it  manages 
to  miss  absurdity,  and  the  characterization 
gives  a  fairly  smart  dramatic  touch  to  the 
scenes.  Miss  Caley  is  a  Girton  girl  who,  left 
penniless  at  graduation,  sets  forth  to  make 
her  Vk'ay  in  the  world.  How  she  does  it  is  the 
gist  of  the  story.  The  incidents  come  thick 
and  fast  and  the  scene  changes  frequently. 

The  Launchixg  of  a  Man.  By  Stanley 
Waterloo.  (Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  This  is  a  cleverly  written  story  in 
which  Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo  again  makes 
good  his  claim  to  great  versatility  of  imagi- 
nation and  power  of  style.  It  is  a  whole- 
some, hearty  and  agreeable  novel,  full  of 
manliness,  courage  and  right  feeb'ng.  It  is 
the  story  of  an  American  college  boy's  ca- 
reer both  in  college  and  out,  his  struggles, 
victories,  love  and  marriage. 

Ceomwell's  Own.  By  Arthur  Paterson. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brother.  $1.50.)  A 
romance  of  cavalier  and  roundhead,  with  a 
good   jdot   and  plenty   of  adventure.    Oliver 


Cromwell  is  one  of  the  dramatis  persomB. 
The  hero,  Ralf  Dangerfleld,  is  a  courageous 
young  fellow  who  wins  Cromwell's  confi- 
dence, and  is  engaged  to  drill  the  Parliament 
forces.  A  good  love  story  runs  through  the 
stirring  and  tumultuous  political  and  mili- 
tary scenes. 

When  the  Sleeper  Wakes.  By  II.  G. 
Wells.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50.)  Here  is  another  story  of  anticipation 
—a  story  telling  what  has  already  happened 
in  the  future,  one  miglit  say — in  wliich  we 
see  airships  scooting  in  every  direction 
across  the  empyrean,  and  in  which  all  human 
life  is  depicted  as  city  life,  in  which  nothing 
looks  or  behaves  as  it  does  now.  Mr.  Wells 
is  an  adept  at  this  sort  of  writing  and  he  is 
ably  assisted  by  liis  illustrators,  whose  pic- 
tures are  excellent. 

The  Garden  of  Swokds.  By  Max  Pem- 
berton.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  «&  Co. 
$1.50.)  If  war  can  please,  this  is  a  pleas- 
ing book.  It  is  a  rushing  romattoe  of  the  late 
Franco-German  Avar;  almost  every  chapter 
is  red.  The  hero  performs  wonders  of  valor. 
Readers  who  like  to  have  their  stories  turn 
to  ashes  in  the  end  will  be  charmed  with 
tlie  tragic  close  of  this  one.  A  more  thrill- 
ing story  or  on(>  better  illustrated  would  be 
hard  to  tind. 

The  Pedagogues.  A  Story  of  the 
Harvard  Summer  School.  By  Arthur  Stan- 
wood  Pier.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynai'd  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  One  can  read  a  story  like  this  dur- 
ing a  drowsy  mood  in  a  hammock,  between 
a  grin  and  a  yawn,  and  feel  all  the  better 
for  it  without  being  able  to  tell  why.  It  is 
neither  dry  uor  stupid,  nor  is  it  notably 
bright,  just  a  jerky  ahd  lively  little  love 
story  of  Cambridge  life  with  a  smack  of 
school  and  college  in  it. 

The  Yellow  Wall  Paper.  By  Charlotte 
Perkins  Stetson.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
Sc  Co.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  short  story  reprinted 
in  book  form  from  a  magazine.  Queer  is 
the  word  which  best  describes  it— a  queer 
tale  of  colonial  mansion,  some  yellow  wall 
paper  and  a  crazy  woman. 

The  Dreamers:  A  Club,  by  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.25),  is  a  little  volume  of  travesties  in  the 
form  of  stories  humorously  imitating  cer- 
tain leading  popular  works  of  fiction.    ^Ir. 
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Bangs  is  always  entertaining,  if  sometimes 
a  trifle  hard  pressed  for  something  wortli 
saying,  and  he  is  fimny  in  his  own  peculiar 
way,  even  when  playing  dangerously  near 
the  brink  of  silliness.  It  is  a  book  good  for 
the  pocket  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
lonely  afternoon  in  tlie  shade.  jNIr.  Bangs 
will  drive  away  the  mosquitoes. 

TiiK  FowLEii.  By  liratricc  Harraden.  (New 
York:  Dodd.  Mead  He  Co.  .?1..50.)  Miss  Har- 
raden has  improved  both  her  style  and  her 
composition  since  she  wrote  "  Ships  that  Pass 
in  tlic  Night."  The  present  story,  while 
l>iiilt  upon  familiar  lines  in  the  matter  of 
plot,  is  genuinely  interesting,  and  of  far 
liealthier  tone  than  her  other  books. 

The  Eve  of  a  God,  and  Other  Tales  of 
East  and  West.  Bj/  W.  A.  Frascr.  (New 
York:  Doubleday  &  McClure.  $1.25.)  A  col- 
lection of  brightly  written  and  lightly  enter- 
taining short  stories,  varying  in  theme  and 
local  color.    A  good  book  for  an  idle  hour. 

The  Siiort-Ltne  Wak.  Bij  Mcrwin-Webster. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.) 
The  story  of  a  struggle  between  two  railroad 
companies  for  the  i)ossession  of  a  line  in  the 
^Vest.  in  whicli  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  tight- 
iu!;-,  considerable  rascality  and  no  end  of  ex- 
citing incidents.  The  characters  and  scenes 
iirc  true  to  life,  and  the  main  situation  is  one 
not  before  used  with  effect  in  fiction. 

The  Queen  of  the  Swamp,  and  Other 
Plain  Americans.  Bi/  Manj  Ifartwell  Caiher- 
11-00(1.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
.1!1.2.'i.)  Mrs.  Catherwood  tells  her  stories 
with  :m  air  of  knowing  her  subjects  and  feel- 
ing the  value  of  lier  materials.  This  gives 
the  reader  confidence  and  ;iids  interest.  As 
for  the  stories  themselves,  tliey  sketch  with 
more  or  less  success  some  phases  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  history  both  old  and  new. 

Tiverton  Tales.  By  Alice  Hroini.  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Miflliu  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Miss 
Brown  has  a  manner  and  a  form  of  her  own 
in  writing  short  stories.  Tlie  manner  may 
sometimes  be  nlmost  mannerism  and  the 
form  a  trifle  strained,  but  she  never  fails  to 
keep  her  reader's  attention.  Some  of  these 
tales  are  unusually  fascinating,  both  as  liter- 
ature and  as  mere  stories. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Hills.  By  Hattic  E. 
CQUer.    (Boston:   A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.  $1.00.^ 


This  is  a  well-imagined  story  with  a  strong 
religious  current  in  it.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
a  Western  mining  district  and  the  charac- 
terization, the  dramatic  action  and  the  out- 
come are  cleverly  managed. 

Love's  Dilemmas.  By  Robert  Hcrriclc. 
(Chicago:  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $1.25.)  The 
beauty  of  this  little  book  as  a  work  of  the 
printer's  art  reflects  great  credit  upon  its 
publishers.  As  for  the  stories,  they,  too,  are 
works  of  art  ( the  art  probably  at  times  too 
obvious )  full  of  power  and  disclosing  un- 
common insight  where  a  subtle  human  im- 
pulse is  to  be  analyzed  and  accounted  for. 

Mistress  Content  Cradock.  By  Annie 
Eliot  Trumhull.  (New  Y'ork:  A.  S.  Barnes  «& 
Co.  $1.00.)  A  story  of  the  New  England  of 
Roger  Williams  and  his  contemporaries 
giving  a  strong  and  engaging  picture  of  the 
times  and  the  people.  American  historical 
tales  of  this  sort  are  valuable  as  supple- 
mentary reading  in  schools  and  they,  at  the 
same  time,  serve  admirably  the  purpose  of 
rational  amusement  of  the  higher  kind. 

The  Awkward  Age.  By  Henry  James. 
(New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50.)  H 
size  can  be  said  to  carry  the  quality  of  im- 
portance, tliis  is  an  important  piece  of  fic- 
tion. Four  luiiidred  and  fifty  compact 
pages  certainly  make  a  formidable  looking 
volume.  ;Mr.  .lames,  as  is  his  way,  gives 
himself  room  and  then  fills  it.  His  novel  is 
one  of  English  social  life,  in  which  he  subtly 
analyzes  coiidilions,  influences  and  associa- 
tions, especially  as  operating  on  the  moral 
development  of  a  young  girl.  We  think  Mr. 
.Tames  is  at  his  best  here,  and  also  at  his 
worst.  His  style  has  become  somewhat  a 
burden  to  liim  and  a  worry  to  his  friends  ; 
but  tliere  can  be  no  denying  the  power  of  his 
analyses,  the  depth  of  his  vision  or  the  large 
scope  of  his  imagination  in  the  field  chosen 
by  him.  Those  who  care  for  a  novel  like 
TJie  Awkward  Age  will  care  a  great  deal  for 
the  fine,  hair-splitting  investigations  of 
psychological  pnVolems  artfully  displayeil 
in  the  course  of  this  long  and  almost  over- 
carefully  Avritten  book. 

TiiK  Cougar-Tamer,  and  Other  STORiEa 
OF  Adventure.  By  Frank  Wellen  Calkins. 
(Cliicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $1.00.)  A 
collection  of  stories  of  unequal  workmanship 
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nnd  iiitorest,  making  up,  on  the  whole,  a 
book  of  more  than  ordinary  attractiveness. 
A  pleasing  entertainment  for  a  shady  spot 
on  a  hot  afternoon. 

The  Market  Place.  By  Harold  Frederic. 
(New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stolcos  Company. 
$1.50.)  Tliis  novel,  wliich  lias  had  a  success- 
ful run  as  a  serial,  is  now  made  into  a  hand- 
some book.  It  is  a  strong  story,  disagreeable 
in  some  of  its  features,  deeply  marked  Avitli 
Mr.   Frederic's  singular  genius. 

From  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  we  have 
received  two  volumes  of  their  beautiful  cen- 
tenary edition  of  Katliarine  Prescott  Wornie- 
ley's  translation  of  Balzac's  La  ComMie 
Humalnc.  "We  cannot  tind  words  too  sti'ong 
for  our  praise  of  this  edition,  and  we  have 
often  commended  the  translation,  which  is 
excellent  in  every  respect.    .^l.HO  tlie  volume. 

From  the  same  publishers  is  arriving  a  fine 
new  uniform  edition  of  Aliss  Wormeley's 
translation  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  worlcs. 
The  volume  before  us  is  Fromoxt  and  Ris- 
LER  (Frdnumt  Jctinc  ct  Risler  Atne).  ipi.-jO  tlie 
volume. 

Across  the  Campus;  A  Story  of  College 
Life.  Bij  Carorine  U.  Fuller.  (New  Yori?: 
Charles  Scrilmcr's  Sons.  .*f;i. .")().)  Tliis  is  a 
good  and  briglit  story  of  girl  life  in  college, 
which  will  appeal  to  young  i-endtu-s  gener- 
ally and  to  young  women  in  ]»;uticnlai-  Avho 
liave  college  recollections  of  tlieir  own. 

The  A.\(!EL  of  the  Covenant.  Hy  .f.  M<ic- 
hirni  ('(>\hun.  (New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.  .$l..")n.)  This  is  ratlicr  a  sensational  ro- 
nninceof  Scottish  Covenanter  days,  giving  a 
strong  set  against  the  historical  background 
of  llie  seventeenth  century.  It  is  very  read- 
a])l('  and  sliows  that  the  author  has  satu- 
rat(Ml  his  imagination  witli  tlie  spirit  of  the 
time  chosen  for  his  story. 

Phisonf.i^s  AM)  Cai'Tivks.  Hji  llniiji  Sefon 
MeniiiKiii.  (New  York:  K.  V.  Fenno.  .$1.25.) 
If  the  autlioi-  wlio  signs  liimself  Henry  Seton 
Merriman  is  not  a  great  novelist,  we  are  un- 
able to  sec  what  it  is  he  lacks.  Ce'-tainly  the 
charm  of  his  style  is  great:  he  lias  the  inde- 
scribable magnetism  of  genius:  lie  depicts 
life  with  great  mastery  of  details;  his  dra- 
matic power  never  flags.  The  [iresent  novel, 
which  combines  both  social  study  and  ro- 
mance, is  all  but  a  marvel  of  composition. 
!'ot  that  it  is  to  be  compared  with  the  great- 


est novels  of  (4eorge  Eliot,  or  Victor  Hugo, 
or  Thackeray;  but  it  has  many  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  them  all,  with  a  certain  distinction 
of  its  own.  We  may  be  under  a  spell,  but 
this  story  has  made  a  great  impression,  and 
Ave  expect  that  our  readers  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely fascinating. 


The  Heal  Hawaii.  Bij  Lucien  Young,  U. 
S.  N.  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Companjr.  .$1.50.)  This  is  a  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  "  The  Boston  at  Hawaii," 
by  Lieutenant  Young,  which  appeared  some 
months  ago.  It  is  a  good,  straightforward 
historical  account  of  Hawaii  from  its  dis- 
covery to  date,  including  the  story  of  the 
revolution  which  ended  native  rule  and 
paved  tlie  way  for  annexation.  We  have  not 
seen  a  better  account  than  this  of  the  rise 
and  culmination  of  republican  sentiment  in 
the  island,  and  the  chapters  on  the  move- 
ment to  restore  Liliuokalani  and  the  sub- 
sequent formation  of  the  republic  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  Lieutenant  Young 
also  gives  a  clear  and  valuable  discussion  of 
the  strategic  value  of  Hawaii  to  our  Govern- 
ment. The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
has  some  good  maps  and  statistical  tables. 

TiiF,  Dhke  of  Linden,  A  TiOMANCE.  Bi/  .Jo- 
scjiti  F.  Cliarh's.  (New  Yoi-k:  .Tolin  I>ane. 
.$1.25.)  This  is  a  readable  story— a  romance 
of  the  old-fashioned  sort — in  which  a  curse 
long  ago  pronounced  against  the  union  of  two 
warring  houses  by  love  and  marriage  is 
worked  out  in  the  usual  way.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  valley  of  the  Prunelle,  and  the 
characters  do  their  parts  in  an  inevitable 
tragedy  with  melodramatic  display.  It  is  a 
well  AA-ritten  tale,  sufficiently  exciting  to 
while  away  an  idle  half-day. 


Literary   Notes. 

Me.ssus.  Lee  &  Shepakd,  the  Boston  pub- 
lishers, have  moved  from  10  Milk  street — next 
tlie  Old  South  Meeting  House — to  202  Devou- 
yliire  street. 

.  ..  .Iv  is  said  that  Lieut.  Iljalmar  .lohnnsen. 
^'ansen's  only  companion  on  his  sledge  journey, 
has  written  a  narrative  of  the  fifteen-month 
tri])  after  leaving  the  "  Fram."  "  With  Nan- 
sen  in  the  North  "  is  the  title. 

.  . .  .The  August  number  of  The  Magazine  of 
Alt    is    unusually    attractive.     The    editor    dis- 
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cusses  llic  fiilliny:  off  in  llio  nrl  of  llie  .V(>iir  airl 
asci-il'os  it  largely  to  the  loss  of  several  prom- 
inent ineiiibers  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

"Civic  Religion."  by  the  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Gladden,  D.D.,  is  Number  Three  in  the  se- 
ries of  National  Municipal  League  Leaflets, 
which  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary  of  the  League 
by  sending  to  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

.  . .  ."  New  York  in  Fiction  "  will  be  the  title 
of  a  series  of  three  articles  written  for  The 
Jioolnian,  by  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice.  The 
luinierous  illustrations  of  scenes  in  the  city  de- 
scribed in  well-known  American  novels  and 
stories  will  help  to  make  these  articles  especially 
interesting. 

....Prof.  Charles  I\r.  Gayley,  of  California, 
and  Prof.  Fred  Newton  Scott,  of  Michigan, 
ii;ne  prepared  an  introduction  to  the  "  Methods 
iiiid  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism,"  which  is 
to  he  brought  out  by  Ginn  &  Co.  this  fall  in  two 
volumes.  The  first  volume  considers  the  bases 
in  esthetics  and  poetics ;  the  second  volume  lit- 
erary types. 

....During  the  past  winter  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden  has  been  delivering  a  series  of  lectures 
in  his  church  and  is  now  ))iib!ishing  them  in 
book  form.  The  titie  is  '■What  is  Left,"  the 
subject  being  the  old  (hx'trines.  He  claims  that 
everything  that  is  of  substantial  value  certainly 
remains,  the  changes  being  rather  in  statement 
(iuui  in  substance.  It  will  undoubtedly  arouse 
great,  interest  and  be  very  popular. 

....With  the  current  issue  the  Aiiidicati 
llistorivul  Rcrieiv  (Macmillan)  closes  its  fourth 
volume.  The  lending  pa))er  is  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Lea's  '■  Hidalgo  and  ^Morelos,"  the  story  of  the 
hist  gasp  of  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico.  Mr. 
Joshua  W.  Caldwell's  "  John  Bell  of  Tennes- 
see"  recalls  forgotten  passages  in  the  early  ca- 
reer of  this  statesman.  Colonel  Dodge  com- 
ments on  the  books  al>out  the  Spanish  war  from 
a  veteran's  view-point. 

V   valualile  hand-book,   descriiit  ive  of  the 

New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  an':  the 
ti'easures  contained  therein,  is  now  in  press,  and 
will  sooti  be  issued  under  the  title  of  "The 
Treasures  of  the  IMetropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
of  New  York."  The  book  will  be  profusely  il- 
lustrated by  full  page  half-tone  pictures,  many 
of  wl\i(h  arc  of  subjects  never  before  repi'o- 
duced,  from  photographs  taken  by  the  official  I 
photographer  of  the  Museum.  The  text  is 
written  by  Arthur  Hoeber.  R.  II.  Russell  is 
the  publisher. 

....The  Century  Co.    announces   in    a    few 


weeks  "  .Maximilian  in  Mexico,"  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
York  Stevenson.  Mrs.  Stevenson  spent  several 
years  in  contact  with  the  imperial  court  in  Mex- 
ico and  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  efforts  of 
Napoleon  III  to  establish  a  European  Govern- 
ment on  American  soil.  The  same  firm  adds  to 
its  "  Thumb-Nail  Series,"  which  has  met  so 
large  a  success,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Le- 
gend of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  with  an  introduction 
by  .Joseph  .Tcfferson,  and  "  The  Meditations  of 
^larcus  .^urelius,"  newly  translated  by  Benja- 
min E.  Smith. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

Tlioughts  on  the  Collects  for  the  Trinity 
Season.  IJy  Kthel  Komanes,  with  a  Pref- 
ace by  the  Kight  Uev.  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney.  544x4%,  pp.  293.  New  York  : 
Longmans,   (ireen  &  Co $1.00 

Our  Gardens.  P.y  S.  Reynolds  Hole.  814X 
.51/1,  pp.  804.     London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.. 

American  National  Red  Cross  Relief  Com- 
mittee Reports,  May,  1898-March.  1899. 
9x6,  pp.  320.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons    75 

Tlie  Free  Harbor  Contest  at  Los  Angeles. 
By  Charles  1).  Willard.  914x614,  pp.  211. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  :  Kingsley-Barnes  &  Neu- 
ner   Co 

The  ('ritioal  Review.  Kdited  by  Principal 
S.  D.  F.  Salmond.  S-lix.-jy.,  pp.  384.  Edin- 
l)urgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark .  .  .  .' 

Tlie  Growth  of  Cities  in  tlie  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Adna  Ferrin  Webster.  9%x6, 
pp.  48.").      New   York:  The  Macmillan   Co. 

Tlie  Metapliysics  of  Christianity  and  Budd- 
Iiism.  By  Ma.ior-(;en.  Dawsonne  M. 
Strong.  7i/>x5,  pp.  128.  London  :  Watts 
&  Co 50 

Lessons  in  Language  and  Grammar.  Boole 
L  By  Horace  S.  Tarliell  and  Martha  Tar- 
bell.     7i'jX.">,  pp.   148.     Boston  :  (Jinn  &  Co. 

Minutes  of  tlie  General  Assenilily  of  the 
I'reslivterian  Church.  9x6,  pp.  831.  Phil- 
adelphia :  :MneCalla  &  Co 

Life  and  Worl<  in  India.  Bv  Robert  Stew- 
art. 81/2x6,  pp.  416.  Philadelphia:  Pearl 
Pulilishing  Co 

'I'he  City  of  Dreadful  Nights  :  Being  a  Selec- 
tion from  the  Poetical  Woi-ks  of  .Tames 
Thomson.  5x.3i/,,  pp.  256.  Chicago  :  A.  C. 
McClurg   &   Co .'. 1.25 

(Jeneral  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Session  at  Y'ork,  I'a..  Mav  24-.June  1. 
1899.  9x6.  pp.  380.  Philadelphia  :  Luth- 
eran  Publication    Society 

The  Love  .Affairs  of  Margaret  Dale.  By 
Mary  A.  Dixon.  7V2x5V>.  pp.  269.  New 
Y'ork  :   F.   'I'enuyson   Neely 23 

The  Child  Witness.  By  Helen  Norwood  Hal- 
sey.  71/^x514.  pp.  270.  New  York :  F. 
Tennyson    .N'eely 25 

Frank  Ilanliiige.  P.y  Gordon  Statiles.  With 
eight  illustrations  bv  Svdn(>v  Cowell.  Sx 
^^¥2,  pp.  :i">0.     Boston:  A.  L  P.iadley  &  Co.      1.25 

Historic  (ileanings  in  Windham  County, 
Conn.  By  Ellen  D.  Lamed.  8x5i/..  pp. 
248.  Providence.  R.  L  :  Preston  &  Rounds 
Co 

.\nnual  Report  of  the  State  (Geologist  for 
the  Y'ear  1898.  9x6.  pp.  245.  Trenton,  N. 
.T.  :  MacCrellish  &  Quigley 

Robert  Raikes ;  the  ^^an  and  His  Work. 
Edited  by  J.  Henry  Harris.  Introduction 
by  Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  edition.  8V> 
xO.  pp.  3;!5.  New  York  :  10.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co 2.50 

Honey  from  Many  Hives.  Gathered  by  Rev. 
James  Mudtre.  TV.xo,  pp.  320.  New  York  : 
Eaton  &  Mains.  .  ." 1.00 

The  Open  Court  :   a   monthlv   matra/.ine.      Edi- 
tor, Dr.  Paul  earns.     .Vugust.  1S99.     9V.x 
6V4,.    pp.    65.      Chicago  :    The    Open    Court 
Pub.  Co.     Yearly 1.00 
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The  Situation  in  the  Philippines. 

The  highly  significant  remarks  of  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgelcl  concerning  the  phitform  of  the 
Democratic  party  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Bryan 
toward  c-ertain  issues,  the  recent  interview 
with  Senator  Burrows,  and  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines.  Ex-Governor  Altgeld  was 
the  most  influential  delegate  in  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  Mr.  Bryan.  The  worlc 
of  his  hand  was  seen  in  the  most  important 
declarations  of  the  platform  adopted  by  that 
convention.  During  the  following  campaign 
he  was  Bryan's  chief  lieutenant  in  the  field, 
always  as  the  defender  of  the  demand  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
his  present  attitude  toward  the  silver  ques- 
tion has  an  important  meaning  for  those  who 
study  the  political  signs  of  the  time.  Silver 
should  not,  he  says,  be  the  paramount  Demo- 
cratic issue  next  year.  "  I  would  uot,"  he 
adds,  "  make  the  platform  top-heavy  with  a 
sixteen-to-one  declaration.  I  don't  believe 
that  I  would  mention  the  ratio  at  all."  But 
it  Avas  Altgeld's  opinion  during  the  cam- 
paign of  ISfte  that  the  ratio  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance.  Ihe  whole  silver  ques- 
tion he  now  clas.ses  with  the  "  old  issues," 
and  he  would  dispose  of  them  by  a  brief  dec- 
laration, but  with  respect  to  the  "  new  is- 
sues "  he  would  make  the  position  of  the 
party  very  clear.  Imperialism,  he  says,  must 
become  an  absorbing  issue  of  the  campaign, 
and  his  list  includes  government  ownership, 
trusts  and  "  government  by  injunction." 
Senator  BurroAvs  is  a  successful  politician 
of  long  experience,  loyal  to  his  party  and  the 
administration.  It  is  his  judgment  that  if 
the  war  is  still  in  progress  next  ye>ir.  and  the 
end  is  not  then  in  sight,  the  situation  will  be 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Republican  party. 
We  should  remember  that  he  preferred  the 
retention  of  nothing  more  than  a  coaling  sta- 
tion m  the  Philippines,  but  he  supports  tlio 
President's  war  policy  now  and  desires  Niat 
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the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
established  speedily  by  the  successes  of  the 
American  army. 

While  Altgeld  is  turning  from  silver  to  op- 
pose what  he  calls  imperialism,  thus  indicat- 
ing a  significant  tendency  in  the  councils  of 
his  party.  Mr.  Bryan  sets  forth  prominently 
and  with  emphasis  his  own  platform  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  the  Philipi)ines,  appar- 
ently i-elying  with  confidence  u])on  the  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  masses  and  organiza- 
tion with  respect  to  this  question.  He  is  a 
pohtician  of  no  mean  attainments,  and  he  has 
approached  his  present  attitude  towai-d  this 
problem  by  degrees,  feeling  his  way  with 
some  caution  until  now  he  says  that  we  can- 
not rightfully  acquire  title  to  the  islands  by 
conquest  or  purchase,  but  should  immediately 
assure  the  Filipinos  of  our  intention  to  give 
them  independence.  Some  months  ago  the 
Democratic  party  could  uot  have  been  held 
together  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  present  policy. 
A  large  minority  desired  that  the  islands 
should  be  retained  as  territory  of  the  United 
States.  But  we  hear  scarcely  anything  from 
that  minority  now.  jNIr.  Bryan  believes  that 
he  can  safely  disregard  it.  For  various  rea- 
sons it  has  been  losing  force  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  dragging  war  in  Luzon,  the 
testimony  against  General  Otis  and  the  in- 
creasing political  weakness  of  the  silver  is- 
sue have  been  among  the  causes  which  have 
tended  to  silence  some  of  those  Democrats 
who  supported  the  Republican  President's 
course,  or  to  bring  them  over  to  the  advocacy 
of  a  policy  of  giving  the  islanders  independ- 
ence under  a  protectorate.  The  bitter  per- 
sistence of  a  few  Republican  Anti-Imperial- 
ists may  have  led  some  Democratic  ex- 
pansionists to  change  their  attitude  in  the 
hope  that  their  party  may  gain  something  by 
a  division  in  the  Republican  ranks.  At  all 
events  Mr.  Bryan,  whose  supremacy  in  Dem- 
ocratic councils  and  with  the  Democratic 
masses  is  unquestioned,  appears  to  have  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  effect  of  his  emphatic 
utterances   upon   ids  own   fortunes  or  upou 
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those  of  the  party  to  which  ho  looks  for  a 
second  nomination.  He  believes  that  he  can 
carry  his  party  with  him.  He  may  even  hope 
to  draw  to  his  ticket  at  the  polls  a  few  of 
those  Republicans— a  very  small  minority  of 
their  party— wnose  opposition  to  tne  Presi- 
dent's policy  is  so  intense  that  It  obscures 
tlieir  vicAvs  as  to  a  currency  standard. 

The  situation  in  the  I'hilippines  tends  to 
encourage  Mr.  Bryan  and  to  assist  other 
prominent  Democrats  who  are  longing  for  a 
new  issue  that  will  overshadow  silver  and 
who  know  that  a  platform  "  top-heavy " 
with  sixteen-to-ont>  free  coinage  means  over- 
wlielming  defeat.  Our  army  has  fought 
nobly  but  has  not  made  much  progress 
toward  the  occupation  of  the  country.  The 
testimony  of  the  correspondents  and  of  the 
soldiers  who  have  returned  tends  to  show 
that  General  Otis  has  not  the  military  quali- 
ties which  the  commander  should  possess. 
The  force  of  that  testimony  increases  with  the 
arrival  of  every  additional  shipload  of  sol- 
diers at  San  I'rancisco.  Even  if  no  further 
objection  (•••ui  be  raised  it  is  clear  enough 
that  lie  does  not  enjoy  tlie  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  troops,  and  tlie  best  results 
cannot  be  attained  under  a  commander  of 
whom  this  can  truthfully  be  said.  Tlie  war 
should  be  pushed  to  a  conclusion  with  all 
the  energy  which  our  Government  can  ex- 
hibit, not  only  for  the  ordinary  and  obvious 
reasons  whicli  call  for  a  speedy  restoration 
of  peace,  but  also  because  a  failure  to  end 
it  quickly  and  a  continuance  of  the  drag- 
ging contest  for  many  months  to  come  with 
an  inadequate  force  of  American  troops, 
might  exert  a  very  injurious  and  deplorable 
influence  upon  the  political  situation  in  this 
coiuitry.  The  army  should  be  enlarged  with- 
out any  delay  that  can  be  avoided.  It  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  best  commander 
the  United  States  can  supply.  Current  re- 
ports show  that  the  new  Secretary  of  War 
sees  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment's action  should  be  prompt  and  ener- 
getic, and  that  he  is  striving  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  speedy  shipment  of  troops.  We  are 
confident  that  he  will  make  every  eftort  to 
end  the  war  by  a  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Tagal  insurgents,  and  we  not  only  hope  but 
expect  that  at  the  real  beginning  of  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress,  after  the  holidavs. 


the  Philippine  problem  to  be  considered  at 
Washington  will  no  longer  be  one  of  war, 
but  one  of  the  establishment  of  local  self 
government  in  a  peaceful  land. 


Is  the  Czar  Discourag-ed  ? 

Several  circumstances    combine    to    give 
the  visit  of  M.  Delcassf^,  French  Minister  of 
•Foreign  Affairs,  to  St.  Petersburg  peculiar 
importance.     It     was     apparently     decided 
upon  very  suddenly  and  without  knowledge 
of  all  at  least  of  his  colleagues.    It  comes 
at  a  time  of  considerable  uncertainty  in  gen- 
eral European  politics.    It  is  coincident  with 
the  closing  phase,  as  it  is  hoped,  of  the  fa- 
mous  Dreyfus   incident;   follows   a  marked 
improvement  in   German  and   French  rela- 
tions, and,  most  prominently,  the  close  of  the 
Arbitration  Conference.    It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the   interpreters  of  international 
matters  should  bestir  themselves  to  find  spe- 
cial reasons,   and  they  have  certainly  suc- 
ceeded.   The  one.  however,  that  is  attracting 
most    attention  is  that    given    by    the    fa- 
mous   Paris    correspondent    of    the    London 
Times,  which  is.  in  brief,  that  the  Czar,  ut- 
terly discouraged  with  the  situation,  feeling 
himself  absolutely   incompetent  to  meet  it, 
has  decided  at  last  to  abdicate  his  throne  in 
favor  of  his    younger    brother,    the    Grand 
Duke  Michael,  and  that  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  has  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  to  do 
his  best  to  overcome  that  decision  and  per- 
suade Nicholas  that  he  is  under  obligations 
to  France,  if  not  to  his  own  country,  to  carry 
out  the  policy  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
governments.    As  was  inevitable,  there  has 
come  a  chorus  of  denials  and  even  of  ridi- 
cule.   The  veteran  journalist,    however,    af- 
tiriiis  that,  whatever  people  may  say.  his  in- 
formation is  accurate,  and  that  while  the 
purpose  of  the  Czar  may  be  overborne,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  he  would,  if  possible, 
gladly  release  himself  from  the  strain  of  a 
position  which  is  fast  becoming  unbearable. 
Without  passing  judgment   upon   the   ac- 
cui-acy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  report,  it  is  an 
unquestioned  fact  that  the  Czar    has    been 
deeply  disappointed  by  the  course  of  events. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  individual  vigor  and  ag- 
gressiveness,  capable  of  overriding  opposi- 
tion  of   whatever   sort,   and  compelling   the 
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carrying  out  of  his  own  plans.  Deeply  con- 
scientious, earnestly  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  his  empire,  ho  finds  himself  subject  con- 
stantly to  misinterpretation  and  hostilities 
Avhere  he  might  expect  support,  while  at  the 
same  time  ho  is  hampered  by  a  l)iu'eaucracy 
probably  the  strongest  in  the  world.  An  il- 
lustration of  this  latter  is  found  in  tlie  state- 
ment that  during  the  time  of  the  Armenian 
troubles  he  sent  for  tlieir  relief  a  half-million 
rubles  from  his  private  purse,  but  on  after- 
ward in(iuiring  what  had  became  of  the 
money  he  had  a.scertained  that  jiot  a  cent  of 
it  had  reached  the  Armenians.  His  mortifl- 
cation  may  easily  be  understood.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  has  not  sympathized  with  the 
intensive  dogmatism  of  M.  Pobiedonostseff. 
the  Procurator-CJoneral  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
but  every  effort  to  displace  him  has  only 
made  additional  trouble.  He  has  anxiously 
planned  for  the  best  industrial  development 
of  his  empire  and  finds  liis  (Jovoriiment  face 
to  face  with  banlcruptcy,  imable  to  secure 
the  loans  needed  to  carry  out  the  most  es- 
sential plans,  wliilo  a  tamiuo  devastates  i)or- 
tions  of  his  empire,  and  a  wheat  crop,  less 
even  than  that  of  last  year  by  one  hundred 
million  bushels,  in  Southern  Russia,  fur- 
nishes a  still  more  serious  menace  for  the 
future. 

The  chorus  from  the  entire  civilized  world, 
enforced  by  a  few  in  Russia  itself,  of  disap- 
proval of  his  action  in  regard  to  Finland, 
has  unquestionably  been  a  source  of  great 
sorrow  to  him.  That  course  has  been  taken 
for  what  he  felt  were  the  highest  interests  of 
the  empire  at  large,  however  great  a  sacri- 
fice it  might  be  for  the  particular  section. 
His  foreign  policy,  including  the  extension 
of  Russian  empire  eastwai'd,  has  been 
checked  and  hampered  hi  a  way  to  exasper- 
ate him,  while  the  constant  turmoil  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  creates  a  vague  feeling  of 
anxiety  with  regard  to  that  section.  He  un- 
doubtedly hoped  for  great  results  from  the 
Conference  which  has  just  closed  at  The 
Hague,  and  however  amply,  from  the  stand- 
point of  America  and  England,  those  results, 
may  be  considered  as  rewarding  the  effort 
made,  from  the  Russian  standpoint  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  conference  was  a 
failure.  The  Czar's  desire  was  to  bo  able  to 
reduce  his  ai-niamcuts.  I)ut  ho  finds  tliat  an 


absolute  impossibility,  unless  he  is  willing 
to  withdraw  from  the  race  with  other  na- 
tions and  accept  a  secondary  or  third  place 
and  bind  himself  to  possible  results  entirely 
antagonistic  to  his  general  plan.  It  is  of  no 
special  advantage  to  Russia  to  indorse  a 
general  scheme  of  arbitration  for  future 
distui'l)ancos.  What  she  wants  is  freedom 
from  outside  pr(>ssure  now  that  she  may  car- 
ry on  h(>r  internal  improvements.  Such  out- 
side pressure  is  not  i-olaxed  in  the  slightest, 
and  self-defense  l)eing  the  first  law,  self-im- 
provement must  bo  posti)oned.  It  is  a  bitter, 
l)itter  disappointment. 

At  the  same  time  comes  the  birtli  of  a  third 
daughter,  and  the  sensitive,  mystic  Russian 
recalls  the  old  legend  that  a  Czar  without  a 
son  will  be  succeeded  by  a  Czar  :Michael, 
who  is  predestined  to  occupy  Constantinople. 
It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  the  sudden 
(leatli  of  the  Czarowitz,  Gi^and  Duke  George, 
making  the  (Jrand  Duke  Michael  heir  ap- 
parent, should  have  for  Nicholas  special  sig- 
nificance. The  report  quotes  him  as  saying: 
■•  I  am  powerless  to  realize^  my  plans.  If  I 
have  a  son  1  will  keep  the  throne  for  him, 
but  if  not,  I  will  renounce  it."  There  are 
unquestionably  very  great  difhculties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  this  purpose,  if  purpose 
it  be.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  is  only 
tAventy  years  of  age  and  has  not  had  the  spe- 
cial training  given  to  heirs-apparent.  To 
place  upon  his  shoulders  so  heavy  a  responsi- 
bility Avould  scarcely  be  in  accord  with  the 
character  of  Nicholas.  However  much  lu> 
personally  may  desire  to  relieve  himself,  he 
is  probaljly  too  conscientious  to  run  the  risk 
of  serious  danger  to  his  empire.  He  is  also 
under  peculiar  obligations  through  his  ar- 
rangements with  other  Powers,  and  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  entirely  difBcult  to  per- 
suade him  that  as  he  has  in  some  respects 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  for 
peace,  he  must  continue  to  bear  the  burden, 
lest  by  dropping  it  he  let  loose  the  influences 
that  make  for  war. 

The  general  situation,  thus,  is  one  that  may 
well  cause  perplexity  and  anxiety,  and  should 
bring  to  the  ruler  of  all  the  Russias  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  all  nations.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  hoped  that  some  way  will  he 
found  to  relieve,  at  least  in  measure,  the 
ovoi'wheliiiiug  load  and  i)reservo  to  the  conn- 
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cils  of  tlic  iijitioiis  n  iiKiii  wild  liiis  coiisist- 
(Miti.v  idciitilicd  liiiusolf  wltli  the  broadest 
iiiid  truest  conception  of  national  welfare. 
Whatever  mistakes  he  appears  to  have  made 
Iiave  been  due  chiefly  to  circumstances  which 
iiMve  bound  him  rather  than  to  his  own  de- 
sire. His  abdication  would  unquestionably 
be  an  international  calamity. 


Strikers  Need   Counsel. 

Two  causes   of  the  pi'evailins'   uneasiness 
of  large  bodies  of  worlvingmen,  and  of  tlie 
strikes  whicli  have  recently  excited  so  iiiucli 
interest  in  tlie  ])uhlic  mind,  have  lieen  over- 
looked by  most  pe()])le.    'I'liey  have  not  been 
mention(>d  by  the  strikers  themselves.     We 
refer    to     the     unprecedented     increase     of 
prices    in    the    iron    industry    and    tlic    jxib- 
lished    reports    and    discussions    concerninj^- 
tlie    formation    of    f^reat    comliinations    of 
manufacturers.    In  the  case  of  every  strike 
there  is  nn  immediate  cause  which  is  made 
known   I0    tlie   ])ublic.     It    may   l)e   that   tlie 
strikers  protest  against  a  reduction  of  wages 
(altliough  this  very  rarely  appears  as  a  cause 
in  these  days),  or  that  they  ask  for  a  shorter 
(hi.v.    Tliey  may  complain  that   a  law  liniit- 
ing  tlie  hours  of  work  has  been  violated,  or 
that  employees  have  been  punished  unjust- 
ly  for  joining  a  union,   or  th(<y   may   have 
asked    in    vain   for   better   pay.     I^nMiuently 
the  underlying  cause  is  the  Avorkmeirs  feel- 
ing that  Uiey  are  not  getting  their  just  share 
of  the  prevailing  prosperity,   and    in   many 
instances   during   the   last   six    months   this 
feeling  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  the  wide- 
spread public  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
The   newspapers   from    w(>ek    to    week    and 
from  day  to  day  have  n^ported  the  rapid  ad- 
A-ance  of  prices,  the  unsatisfied  demand  for 
products,   the  mills  running  night   and  day 
on  orders  for  six  months  ahead,  and  with 
these   facts   large   and    sometimes-  repeated 
increases  of  wages.    :Many  workingmeu  havt> 
been     misled,     perhaps     unconsciously,     by 
these  true  tales  about  tlie  iron  :iiid  steel  f:ic- 
tories,   and    have   felt   that    their   own    em- 
ployers, in  some  other  industry,  were  with- 
holding from  them  their  just  dues.  But  pros- 
perity is  n(>ver  distribute<l  (>qually.  :iii(l   the 
conditions  at  the  iron  mines  and  mills  have 


been  exceiitional.  The  statistician  of  Dmi's 
I'cvian  pul)lislies  a  statement  showing  by 
percentages  the  clianges  in  the  average 
prices  of  certain  staple  iiroducts,  and  from  it 
we  have  compiled  the  following  table: 

Jan.  1,  Jan.  4,  July  26, 

1898.  1899.  1899. 

Pig-iron 4H.8  51.2  93.2 

Products  of  iron 45.5  48.0  87.4 

Cotton 51.0  53.4  55.6 

Cotton  f?oo()s 50.8  49.9  56.4 

Wool  ..; 63.7  56.4  62.2 

Woolen  g-oods 61.4  58.8  61.0 

Leather 95.0  92.0  96.8 

Boots  and  sboes «8.1  85.9  87.5 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  changes  in 
other  items  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
have  been  slight  in  comjiarison  with  the 
great  advances  in  iron  and  the  products  of 
that  metal.  In  fact  the  increase  with  re- 
spect to  ci-ude  forms  at  the  base  of  the  steel 
industry  has  exceeded  100  per  cent.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  receipts  and  profits  of  a 
street  railway  or  a  cotton  mill  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion.  The  condi- 
tion of  other  industries  has  been  improved, 
it  is  true,  but  the  improvement  may  not  be 
suHicient  to  warrant  an  increase  of  wages. 
In  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  however,  the 
increases  have  not  only  been  warranted,  but 
in  most  cases  they  have  beiMi  made  auto- 
matically undei'  continuing  agreements  with 
the  labor  unions  jiroviding  for  additions  to 
the  employees'  pay  on  a  sliding  scale  deter- 
mined by  the  s(>lling  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured product. 

The  remarkable  movement  toward  con- 
solidation or  combination  has  filled  the  news- 
papers with  iirospectuses  and  calculations 
and  promoters'  promises,  in  all  of  which  the 
unit  is  one  million  dollars.  The  talk  for 
months  has  been  of  millions — of  capital 
stocks  ranging  from  .i;i.").t)OO.t)00  to  .$70,000,- 
000  or  even  .$100,000,000,  of  millions  in  profits 
and  dividends,  of  millions  in  economies  of 
manufacture.  IMany  a  workingman  has 
come  to  believe  that  he  is  deprived  of  his 
just  share  in  the  new  profits  which  seeiu 
to  be  disclosed  by  these  impressive  figures, 
that  millionaires  ore  being  made  rapidl.v 
by  a  new  process  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bor, and  that  a  part  of  the  alleged  millions 
in  economi(>s  of  i>roduction  should  be  given 
to  him.  lie  may  not  understan<l  that  there 
is  a   Hood  of  water  in  the  millions  of  capi- 
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tal.  that  the  greater  part  of  the  millions  of 
profit  and  of  savings  is  still  on  paper,  and 
that  the  large  fortunes  of  the  promoters  and 
officers  and  underwriting  financiers  may 
liave  been  made  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
new  securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange  rather 
than  out  of  the  profits  of  the  industries 
themselves. 

The  average  workingman  who  is  inclined 
in  these  days  to  join  his  associates  in  a 
strike  needs  the  advice  of  an  honest  and 
keen  attorney  and  man  of  affairs  who  will 
point  out  both  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  his  cause,  sliowing  where  he  has 
been  misled  and  in  a\  liat  way  he  can  best 
obtain  redress  for  grievances  of  which  he 
reasonably  complains.  One  workman  can- 
not afford  to  employ  such  an  adviser,  but  a 
trade  union  can  easily  do  it.  A  group  of 
unions  could  save  money  by  retaining  the 
best  lawyers  to  be  found  in  the  cities  where 
their  interests  lie.  by  relying  upon  them  for 
information  and  protection,  and  by  following 
their  counsel. 


The  Decision  Against  RituaHsm. 

The  decision  of  the  two  English  Arch- 
bishops—we understand  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  concurred  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  judgment  just 
pronounced  at  Lambeth— concerning  the  use 
of  incense,  lights,  and  processions  in  pub- 
lic worship,  is  important  from  any  point 
of  view.  It  is  important,  whether  those 
against  whom  it  is  directed  accept  it  or  re- 
ject itr  whether  it  ends  or  gives  new  life  to 
the  long  controversy  which  has  been  fought 
within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church; 
whether  the  cei'emonies  pronounced  illegal 
are  continued  or  discontinued.  Its  impor- 
tance lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
judgment  from  the  spiritual  heads  of  the 
Church   of   P]ngland. 

The  Ritualistic  controversy  has  been  a 
long  and  at  times  a  bitter  one.  The  Eitual- 
ists  have  been  fighting  for  liberty  to  use 
the  ceremonies  in  question  on  the  ground 
that,  whether  distinctly  sanctioned  or  not 
in  the  act  of  uniformity,  they  are  a  part  of 
the  catholic  faith,  belonging  to  all  ages. 
They  believed  and  contended  that  they  had 
a  legal  right  to  their  use,  and  that,  rightly 


interpreted,  the  law  of  the  Prayer  Book  was 
not  against  them.  But  so  long  as  the  pros- 
ecutions were  conducted  by  courts  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  even  tho  the  Court  of 
Arches  be  called  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
they  raised  the  cry  of  persecution.  It  was 
in  vain  that  defenders  of  the  Church  in- 
sisted that  ample  power  was  possessed  by 
the  State  to  decide  what  is  legal  and  what 
is  illegal,  and  that  the  very  laws  establish- 
ing the  Church  and  making  it  a  State 
Church  implied  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  it,  and  the  power  of  the  courts 
to  pass  upon  the  legality  of  the  official  acts 
of  its  ministers.  Ritualists  assei-ted  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  declared  that  the  use  of 
the  secular  arm  to  compel  obedience  in  spir- 
itual affairs  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  subversive  in  principle  of  the 
common  rights  of  Englishmen.  They  re- 
fused to  obey  decisions  emanating  from 
such  courts  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
imprisoned,  in  several  notable  cases,  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  right  of  secular 
judges  to  constrain  their  consciences.  The 
spectacle  of  venerable  clergymen  languish- 
ing in  prison  for  no  other  crime  than  refusal 
to  abandon  certain  ceremonies  in  public 
worship  was  not  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
great  English  public.  It  savored  too  much 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
ceremonies  might  seem,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  inconsistent  with  the  Protest- 
ant character  of  the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion: by  some  they  were  thought  foolish 
and  ti-ifling;  but  imprisonment,  or  material 
penalties,  wei'e  surely  not  the  means  by 
which  they  should  be  excluded.  If  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  Church,  were  there 
not  spiritual  tribunals  to  deliver  judgments 
and  frame  sentences  ?  If  some  desired  a 
ritual  a  little  more  ornate,  was  the  Church 
not  comprehensive  enough  to  gratify  them  ? 
The  Ritualistic  party,  at  no  time  a  very 
considerable  party  in  the  Church,  no  doubt 
increased  by  the  very  means  employed 
against  it.  The  prosecutions  created  sym- 
pathy for  it,  and  out  of  sympathy  in  some 
cases  carae  attachment.  But  when  the  con- 
troversy subsided  the  party  did  not  con- 
tinue to  grow,  perhaps  partly  because  of 
the  development  of  High  Churchism.  The 
same  effects  attended  and  followed  the  Rit- 
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ualistic  strife  in  the  United  States.  While 
the  battle  Avas  hot  the  resistance  was  strong; 
when  it  ceased,  tlie  movement  dropped  out 
of  public  view,  tho  undoubtedly  it  still  has 
its  supporters.  An  incident— what  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  world's  history  inci- 
dents have  played  !— precipitated  the  strug- 
gle In  England  last  year.  A  zealous  Prot- 
estant, Mr.  Kensit,  interrupted  public  wor- 
ship in  St.  Cuthbert's,  Kensington,  by  pro- 
testing against  the  ceremony  known  as  the 
veneration  of  the  cross  as  illegal  and  savor- 
ing of  "  idolatry."  He  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  disturbing  public  worship 
and  condemned,  but  on  appeal  the  decision 
was  reversed.  There  were  other  similar 
disturbances,  which  served  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  doings  of  the  Ritualists,  and 
there  was  a  general  demand,  partly  directed 
to  the  bishops  and  partly  to  Parliament,  for 
measures  to  put  down  the  illegal  ceremo- 
nies. 

The  Englishman's  respect  for  law  is  very 
strong,  and  in  the  popular  mind  the  case  was 
certainly  against  the  Ritualists.  But  fur- 
ther Parliamentary  legislation  did  not  prom- 
ise the  best  results.  Bacli  of  an  act  of  Par- 
liament is.  of  course,  the  power  of  sovereign- 
ty. An  appeal,  rather,  to  the  spiritual  author- 
ities of  the  Church  commended  itself  to  the 
thinking  majority.  The  difficulty  was  that 
the  bishops  as  a  body,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  London  Times,  "  have  shown  great  reluc- 
tance to  grasp  the  nettle  firmly."  Cases, 
however,  were  made  up  for  the  Archbishops, 
and  they  have  rendered  a  decision  which 
leaves  the  Ritualists  little  choice.  They  can- 
not oppose  it  on  the  groimd  that  it  is  non- 
spiritual,  nor  that  it  is  lacking  in  authority, 
nor  that  it  is  indefinite.  It  declares  positive- 
ly against  tlie  use  of  lights,  of  incense,  and 
of  processions.  These,  it  says,  ai'e  neither 
enjoined  nor  permitted  by  the  law  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  calls  upon  the  clergy 
to  submit  to  episcopal  authority. 

What  will  the  Ritualists  do?  Will  they 
quietly  obey,  obey  under  protest,  go  on  to 
Rome,  where  they  can  have  full  liberty  for 
the  extra  ceremonies,  or  continue  the  conten- 
tion for  Catholic  comprehensiveness  in  the 
Church  of  England?  They  can  take  no  ap- 
peal, except  possibly  to  the  Lambeth  Coun- 
cil.   If  they  are  really  loyal  Churchmen  it 


would  seem  as  if  they  must  submit.  They 
may,  as  the  judgment  suggests,  ask  the  Sov- 
ereign, through  the  Primate,  on  a  great  oc- 
casion to  incorporate  the  ceremonies  in  a 
new  provision,  under  section  25  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  act  of  uniformity.  When  the 
bishop  of  a  diocese  calls  upon  all  his  clergy 
to  conform  to  the  new  decision  what  excuse 
can  they  give  for  refusal  to  do  so?  They 
have  protested  their  loyalty  to  the  bishops, 
tho  they  have  not  always  shown  it.  They 
must  now  choose  whether  they  will  or  will 
not  defy  episcopal  authority. 

Is  this  the  end  of  the  Ritualistic  move- 
ment? By  no  means.  Much  is  yet  left  to  It 
— the  veneration  of  the  cross  and  auricular 
confession,  besides  various  practices  which 
have  now  become  general  and  have  ceased 
to  create  antagonism.  The  advance  posts  of 
Ritualism  thirty  years  ago  are  to-day  the 
camping  ground  of  High  Churchism.  It  will 
continue  to  be  a  party  within  the  Church, 
unless  by  the  dropping  of  its  extremes  it  be- 
comes practically  one  with  the  High  Church 
party. 


Governor  Candler  Once  More. 

We  are  very  glad,  foi-  his  own  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  State,  that  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  has  not  been  satisfied  to  let  his 
record  stand  with  his  attaclc  on  the  "  inter- 
meddling "  of  Northern  "  fanatics  and  fools," 
as  I'esponsible  for  the  outbreaks  in  the  South 
and  the  ill-will  toward  the  negroes.  He  has 
issued  a  new  address  to  the  people  of  his 
OAvn  State,  in  which  he  calls  upon  them  to 
cease  to  do  evil  in  the  way  of  lynching,  and 
to  learn  to  do  well  in  the  way  of  making  use 
of  the  machinery  of  law  to  punish  crime. 

As  we  quoted  last  week  his  rebuke  of  those 
in  the  North  who  have  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  the  barbarism  and  social  de- 
generacy Involved  in  lynching,  it  is  only 
right  that  we  should  now  give  him  the  credit 
of  his  rebuke  directed  nearer  home.  He 
says: 

"  I  would  invoke  the  active,  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  all  good  men,  white  and  black,  with  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
crime  and  suppress  mob  violence  and  bring 
(.riminals  to  justice,  and  restore  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  all  our  people  of  every  race,  class  and 
condition." 
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Here  he  properly  addresses  nl!  tin-  ix'oplc. 
white  and  black.  He  would  have  tlie  ne- 
groes do  their  best  to  "prevent  crime"  and 
'•  bring  criminals  to  justice,"  and  the  white 
people  "suppress  mob  violence;"  for  we 
understand  from  his  previous  utterances 
that  this  is  llic  way  hi  which  he  dis- 
tributes the  blame  and  the  (hily.  'I'hen  lie 
admiralily  des'-i'ibes  liie  bbmderiiiti-  fury  of 
a  mob.  doubtless  haviu.i;-  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Elijah  Strickland  in  mind.  The  couuts.  he 
says,  are  composed  of  excellent  men  and  can 
be  trusted  not  to  make  nustakes,  but  this 
is  not  true  of  mobs: 

"  Tlie  mob  often  makes  mistakes,  and  the  in- 
nocent are  made  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  It 
never  knows  when  to  stop,  but,  after  punishing 
the  guilty,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  one  victim,  it 
thirsts  for  the  blood  of  another,  and  often  sacri- 
fices on  the  altar  of  vengeance  those  who  are 
guiltless  of  any  crime.  .  .  .  Lynch  law  does 
not  stop  arson,  nor  murder,  noi'  robbery,  nor 
rape.  This  requires  the  strong  power  of  the 
statute  law,  sustained  by  a  healthy,  vigorous 
public  sentiment." 

These  are  good  strong  words,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  Governor  Candler  adds  a 
.special  appeal  to  men  of  public  influence, 
and  especially  to  lawyers,  to  sustain  and  not 
overthrow  the  law.  While  we  repel  his  com- 
plaint of  distant  philanthropists  as  responsi- 
ble, directly  or  indirectly,  for  such  crimes  as 
murder,  robbery,  arson  and  rape,  of  which 
all  races  the  world  over  are  guilty^  or  the 
mobs  that  avenge  them,  we  rejoice  that  he 
has  brought  the  guilt  of  the  lynchings,  which 
in  his  neighborhood  too  often  assume  to  pun- 
ish these  crimes,  home  to  the  very  persons 
who  do  the  lynching. 

His  good  advice  may  lielp  jniblic  senti- 
ment. But  it  would  do  more  good  if  he 
would  advise  those  who  ai'c  attacked  by 
lynchers  to  defend  themselves  sharply,  and 
would  require  sheriffs  to  protect  their  pris- 
oners in  a  way  that  will  make  lyncjiing  un- 
popular. 


The  Return  to  the  Rural. 

(jARefit,  observation  will  convince  any  in- 
telligent traveler  in  America  that  there  is 
beginning  all  over  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated part  of  our  country  an  exchange  of 
population   lietwoon    the   rurnl   districts   and 


tlie  towns  and  cities.  The  moveUU'iii  is  hot 
as  yet  gi'eat  ;  but  it  is  definite  and  unmis- 
takably growing.  Heretofore  almost  the  en- 
tlr(^  tide  of  population  moving  between  coun- 
ti'y  and  city  was  from  tliR  former  to  the 
latter,  and  in  many  of  tlie  older  Stales  farm- 
life  seemed  on  the  ])oin(  of  being  permanent- 
ly a])andoned.  There  was  no  ap])reciable 
drift  of  the  best  class  of  (•it.\'  people  lowai'd 
the  couutr.N',  save  for  a  month  or  two  in  tiie 
summer. 

Recently  the  purchase  of  rural  (>states  by 
people  from  the  cities  lias  taken  :i  different 
form — the  mere  summer  cottage  no  longer 
satisfies.  Large  farms  are  bought  upon 
which  extensive  improvements  are  made 
with  a  view  to  agriculture.  Homes  are 
bniit.  not  for  hot-weather  playthings,  but 
for  permanent  occupation.  Country  seats 
thus  established  are  beginning  to  attract  at- 
tention as  a  new  feature  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  cities  and  larger  country  towns.  They 
are  beautiful,  they  have  an  air  of  amplitudf, 
freedom  and  comfort  not  to  be  had  in 
densely  built  urban  streets.  In  fact  they  do 
iifford  to  life  a  multitude  of  simple  and 
wholesome  charms  together  with  what  we 
Americans  are  soon  going  to  prize  very 
highly,  "  elbow-room." 

The  extension  of  suburban  railway  sys- 
tems, the  building  of  good  country  roads  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  rural  mail  facilities  are 
greatly  aiding  this  movement  toward  the 
rustic  districts  :  but  a  certain  dissatisfaction 
with  country  life  on  the  jiart  of  the  young 
men  and  women  born  and  reared  on  the 
farms  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  factor.  At  the 
death  of  a  sturdy  and  wealthy  farmer  his 
broad  estate  is  sold  and  the  money  proceeds 
are  divided  among  his  children,  who  forth- 
with hie  them  to  town  for  a  fascinating 
change  of  life.  When  the  farm  is  set  up  at 
vendue  iioiu'  of  the  heirs  is  a1)le  to  buy  it 
all.  even  if  the  purchase  .seems  <lesirable: 
so  out  from  the  city  comes  a  banker,  a  re- 
tiring law^yer  or  stock-broker  or  some  other 
capitalist  tired  of  the  urban  worry,  and  bids 
the^Avhole  thing  in  at  a  very  reasonable 
pric(>.  He  rolls  the  old  farmlionse  aside,  re- 
models it  for  a  barn,  and  builds  himself  a 
stately  home  overlooking  his  wide  and  at- 
tractive estate. 

Of   course    it    is   impossible   to    foresee   or 
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t'oH'Siiy  \vh;i(  iiiiiy  Ih'  llic  outeoiuo  of  this 
niDVciiiciif.  Doubtloss  America  must  to 
soiiu'  (lcjii-(','  tollow  flic  Old  World  in  her  de- 
velopnieiit  ;  but  the  absence  of  legal  pro- 
visions for  tlie  permanency  of  family  estates 
troiu  ucncr.-ition  to  jicii. 'ration  will  material- 
ly check  the  tendency  toward  unduly  large 
land-holdings  and  the  I'^luropean  system  of 
tenancies.  'Phis  check  will  necessarily  cans.' 
till'  pei'iodical  lireaidng  up  of  large  farms  iu 
111.'  selllenieni  of  dccedeids"  estates;  liut  the 
movement  toward  riiial  life  will  pi-obably 
iiici-ease  greatly  within  tlie  next  (piarter  of 
ii  century. 


suggested  by  some  of  the  wretched  intrigues 
and  jealousies  wliicli  characterized  the  ('on- 
duct  of  th(!  War  I)ei)artmenf .  It  is  rei)orted 
from  Washington  that  even  in  this  order  of 
restoration  there  is  a  provision  which  pre- 
vents the  Commanding  GeiU'ral  from  exer- 
cising any  supervision  over  the  inspection 
work,  and  that  General  .Miles  may  reasona- 
bl.\'  resent  this  "j>arting  shot  '"  at  himself, 
r.ul  the  new  Secretar.\'  ma.\'  be  trusted  to 
see  that  (Jcncral  .Miles  I'cceives  llic  Ircat- 
lucnl   to  wliich   111'  is  entitled. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain 
the  ins])ector-neneral  of  the  army,  Oeneral 
lireckinridge,  was  deprived  of  the  power  to 
IxM-form  the  important  duties  of  his  office, 
and  file  orders  which  thus  restrained  him 
affected  in.iurionsly  the  entire  inspection  de- 
partment. Unwilling  to  remain  idle  at  his 
desk,  Genei-al  Breckinridge,  an  officer  of  un- 
(luestioued  ability,  went  to  tlie  front  and  was 
on  the  fighting  line  at  Santiago.  The  effect 
of  this  paralysis  of  the  inspection  service 
was  most  deplorable.  If  General  Breckin- 
ridge and  his  subordinates  had  been  per- 
nntted  to  do  the  work  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do.  the  foul  home  camps  would  have 
been  inspected,  the  work  of  transporting  and 
supplying  troops  would  have  been  respecta- 
bly done,  man.v  lives  would  have  been  saved, 
and  many  soldiers  who  stiffered  from  disease 
would  have  preserved  their  health.  Just  be- 
fore the  retirement  of  Secretary  Alger,  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge  at  last  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing from  the  Department  regulations 
which  restore  to  him  the  powers  whicli  never 
should  have  been  taken  away,  and  he  is  now 
able  to  inspect  the  transports  which  carry 
troops  to  and  from  Manila.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Meikle.john  says  that  the  object  of  the 
new  regulations  is,  in  part,  "  to  restore  to  the 
inspection  department  certain  duties  which, 
through  the  exigencii>s  of  war,  had  gradu- 
ally devolved  on  other  departments  or  had 
been  suspended  alto.gether,"  But  do  not  the 
exigencies  of  war  especially  re(iuir(>  that  the 
inspection  service  shall  be  not  only  main- 
tained, but  also  made  more  eff<M-tive  than  in 
time  of  peace  V  The  withdrawal  of  General 
Breckinridge's  powers  was  a  scandalous  act 


'r.\i.i.ri. Au  is  a  county  seat,  or  "parish 
town."  and  the  court  of  the  district  was  in 
session  there  wlien  the  five  Italians  w^ere 
lynched.  Indeed,  these  victims  of  mob  vio- 
lence were  hanged  to  trees  which  stand  in 
front  of  the  court  house.  A  prominent  news- 
paper of  New  Orleans,  which  defends  the 
lynchers,  explains  that  the  people  of  Louis- 
iana are  compelled  to  resort  to  lynch  law  be- 
cause they  have  no  confidence  in  the  courts. 
Juries,  it  says,  acquit  the  guilty  or  inflict  in- 
adequate punishment.  But  no  honest  jury 
could  have  found  these  Italians  guilty  of 
murder,  and  no  upright  judge  could  have 
sentenced  them  to  de;ith.  At  the  worst  they 
were  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  assault, 
with  intent  to  kill,  and  only  two  of  them 
could  justly  have  been  found  guilty  of  th'S 
crime.  A  just  court  might  have,  acquitted 
all  of  them,  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  first 
shot  was  fired  by  I)i-.  Hodge,  Avho  was  not 
killed,  but  only  temporarily  disabled,  by  the 
shot  fired  in  response  by  one  of  the  Italians. 
The  people  of  Tallulah  knew  that  no  just 
court  in  Louisiamr  or  any  other  State  could 
punish  these  nn'u  with  death,  and  so  they 
proceeded  to  murder  them.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  neither  judges  nor  juries  in  Louisiami 
can  be  trusted,  are  not  the  people  directly  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition  of  afifairs?  Do 
they  not  select  the  judges  and  the  sherififs, 
.•Hid  are  not  tlu>  jurymen  taken  from  their 
own  ranks'.'  .\re  m>t  the  courts  wholly  un- 
der their  control?  If  the  courts  and  juries 
ail'  untrustworthy  and  corrupt  it  is  because 
the  stream  does  not  rise  higher  than  its 
source.  But  we  do  not  believe  the  charge  is 
well  founded.  Lynchers  abuse  the  courts 
not  because  these  tribunals  do  not  adminis- 
ter justice  but  because  they  cannot  be  trust- 
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ed  to  convict  the  innoceut  or  to  inflict  tlie 
(leatli  penalty  for  offenses  which  do  not  call 
for  such  pimishmeut  in  any  civilized  land. 


The  trade  union  of  glass  makers  in  An- 
derson, Ind.,  has  decided  to  prosecute  the 
window  glass  manufacturing  companies  of 
tliat  State  under  a  statute  which  provides 
for  the  forfeitui'e  of  the  charter  of  any  cor- 
l)oration  wliich  departs  from  the  purposes 
for  whicli  it  was  organized.  They  take  this 
step  to  prevent  the  companies  from  enter- 
ing the  coml)inatiou  now  being  formed  in 
the  East.  But  tliey  will  only  waste  their 
time  and  money.  That  method  of  attack- 
ing combinations  was  tested  long  ago.  The 
new  combination  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  not  a  trust,  but  a  duly  chartered  cor- 
poration. It  will  acquire  the  Indiana  com- 
panies or  their  factories  by  purchase,  or  by 
transactions  which  the  courts  will  regard 
as  a  purchase.  It  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  Indiana  charters  if  the  courts  shall 
take  them  away,  but  the  Indiana  companies 
cannot  be  prevented  from  selling  their  prop- 
erty to  a  company  organized  elsewhere.  The 
question  is  no  longer  one  of  trust  associa- 
tions and  secret  agreements  designed  to  sup- 
press competition,  but  one  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  the  operations  and  the  powers 
of 'corporations  which  acquire  by  processes 
equivalent  to  purchase  the  property  and 
good-will  of  smaller  corporntions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  window  glass  industry  there  is 
also  to  be  considered  the  question  whether 
a  corporation  which  puts  an  end  to  competi- 
tion in  the  home  market  should  be  protected 
by  a  high  tariff  duty  on  foreign  window 
glass,  a  duty  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
incorporated  combination  to  exact  safely 
from  American  consumers  prices  above  the 
level  which  would  be  determined  by  domes- 
tic competition. 


The  New  York  Board  of  Health  has  re- 
ceived an  official  report  to  the  effect  that 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  sub- 
urban town  of  Flushing  was  caused  by  in- 
fected milk  delivered  by  a  certain  milkman, 
and  that  this  milk  became  infected  because 
his  cows  had  been  drinking  the  water  of  a 
pond  which  contained  typhoid  germs.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  explanation  with  which 


a  milkman  sought  to  satisfy  a  complaining 
customer  Avho  found  a  small  tish  in  the 
milk  delivered  to  him;  which  was  that  the 
cow  must  have  been  drinking  out  of  a  brook. 
Even  if  some  one  has  detected  by  a  long  and 
tedious  bacteriological  analysis  the  presence 
of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  Flushing  milkman's 
pond,  which  is  improbable,  the  authorities 
may  be  sure  that  the  cows  have  not  ex- 
posed the  milk  to  infection  merely  bj'  drink- 
ing this  water.  The  reporting  officer  should 
be  advised  to  reject  this  theory  and  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  history  of  many  milk  epidemics  of 
typhoid  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


...  .A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Garner,  of  Washington,  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  department  of  Oriental 
languages  of  the  Catholic  University  in 
Washington.  After  giving  required  proof 
of  his  previous  training  he  w\as  admitted 
and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion for  a  year.  This  year,  wishing  to  study 
French  and  German,  he  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  department  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  summer  school  connected  with 
Columbian  University  in  Washington.  He 
was  refused  admission.  The  only  reason 
was  that  he  is  a  colored  man.  This  is  a 
Baptist  institution,  and  has  a  Northern  pres- 
ident.   What  do  our  Baptists  think  of  that  ? 

....If  the  report  proves  true  that  the 
French  bounties  on  sugar  will  probably  be 
abolished  in  October  of  next  year  there  will 
be  removed  one  of  the  most  disturbing  factors 
in  commercial  affairs,  for  we  presume  it 
would  only  follow  an  agreement  that  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  bounties  on  exports  of 
sugar  should  also  be  removed.  Our  own 
country  puts  a  special  differential  tariff  on 
sugar  thus  protected  by  bounty,  and  for  a 
while  we  ourselves  gave  a  bounty  for  sugar 
produced  in  this  country. 

....  No  debt,  no  bonds,  no  interest  to  pay, 
that  is  the  record  of  the  general  and  the 
municipal  governments  of  HaAvaii.  Some- 
how -those  native  born  citizens  of  Hawaii 
whom,  for  political  puT'poses,  some  abuse 
as  tyrannical  and  selfish  missionaries'  sons, 
have  managed  pretty  well  for  their  State, 
and  have  paid  their  own  bills  as  they  went, 
without  saddling  them  on  their  successors. 


RELIGIOUS 


The  Revenues  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

By  W.  vS.  Hubbell.  D.D. 
Having  spent  tlie  last  fortnight  in  Eng- 
land, I  have  become  much  interested  in  the 
present  Parliamentary  struggle  over  the 
Church  Endowment  bill,  which  has  been 
forced  to  a  second  reading  iu  the  House  of 
Commons,  its  object  being  to  raise  by  gen- 
eral taxation  about  £87,000,  with  which  to 
increase  the  yearly  income  of  the  beneficed 
clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  whose  aver- 
age stipend  is  now  £455  per  year.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  take  £87,000  a  year  from  the  na- 
tional income  and  to  use  it  as  a  rediiction  of 
the  tax-rates  of  such  clergymen,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  further  endowment  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  extent  .iust  mentioned.  This 
dole  would  give  to  each  clergyman  2s.  4%d. 
a  week,  or  £6  4s.  Gd.  a  year,  a  paltry  sum  to 
offer  to  a  Church  whose  resources  are  so 
vast,  but  an  irritating  demand  to  make  on 
the  public  purse. 

The  resources  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  derived  from  many  diffei-ent  revenues. 
From  its  episcopal  sees,  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate churches,  benefices  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  it  receives  annually 
£5.752,857.  Nine-tenths  of  this  enormous 
sum  comes  from  ancient  endowments,  and  is 
therefore  a  permanent  income.  In  addition 
to  this  the  ratable  value  of  the  houses  at- 
tached to  sees  and  benefices  is  £548,139.  and 
their  real  or  rental  value  is  of  course  much 
greater.  At  the  lowest  return,  then,  the  an- 
nual Church  revenue  from  permanent  sources 
exceeds  £0,000,000.  The  annual  fees  of  the 
Church,  such  as  marriage,  burial,  baptismal, 
offerings  and  pew  rents,  are  estimated  at 
from  one  million  to  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds.  This  gives  a  total  of  £7.300,000 
(!i;30,500.000)  ])er  year  as  tlie  annual  revenue 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

While  the  decline  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural property  held  by  the  Church  has  in 
recent  years  impaired  the  income  of  the  rural 
clergy,  who  lease  the  parish  lands,  yet  the 


rapid  rise  in  city  property  has  been  far  more 
than  an  offset  for  this.  By  a  readjustment 
of  its  enormous  resources  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land could  pay  all  its  clergy  ample  salaries 
without  asking  the  public  to  contribute  a 
penny.  Instead  of  this  a  large  part  of  this 
colossal  revenue  is  expended  in  increasing 
the  value  of  benefices  or  Church  properties, 
of  which  there  are  13,979  in  England. 

The  figures  thus  far  given  are  derived  from 
the  last  Parliamentary  return  on  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Church,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  challenged. 

Of  course  a  pathetic  picture  can  be  drawn 
of  the  poverty  of  the  rural  clergy,  under  a 
diminished  income  and  with  increasing  ex- 
pense of  living.  But  to  this  it  is  answered 
that  the  Church  is  but  exposing  her  shame 
when  she  pleads  this  suffering  before  the 
public,  instead  of  relieving  it  out  of  her  own 
ample  funds.  The  London  News  declares 
that  since  the  Church  of  England  is  the  rich- 
est Church  in  the  kingdom,  these  poor  livings 
place  it  in  the  position  of  a  parent,  who,  on 
applying  to  the  poormaster  for  relief  in  case 
of  a  starving  child,  is  forced  to  admit  that 
his  income  exceeds  that  of  all  his  neighbors, 
but  that  he  spends  it  all  on  overfeeding  his 
other  children. 

The  proportion  to  be  paid  by  the  City  of 
London,  in  case  this  bill  is  enacted,  would  be 
£19,000,  which  means  increased  rates  of  tax- 
ation to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny 
on  every  pound  sterling. 

The  matter  has  already  become  a  sharp 
political  issue,  and  four  Conservative  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  have  been  defeated  for 
re-election  within  the  past  week,  mainlj'  for 
their  support  of  this  measure.  The  election 
in  the  St.  Pancras  District  of  London  to-day 
tui'ns  on  this  question,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  another  Conservative  will  lose  his  seat 
for  the  same  cause. 

Opposition  seems  to  be  rising  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  press  is  flooded  with 
protests  against  the  Clerical  Tithe  Rating 
bill. 

A  moral  has  been  pointed  from  the  way  in 
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wliicli  I^rpsbyterians  support  tlicii-  iniiiistcrs 
in  En.uiiuid.  'Phis  donoiiiinatioii  is  diic  nf  tlH> 
siiiallost  aiiiong-  JOnslisli  Disscuttrs.  It  has 
scarcGly  .350  congregations  in  all  England, 
and  244of  these  have  been  established  in  this 
century.  But  under  a  Sustentatiou  Fund, 
to  which  all  these  churches  contribute  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  ability,  the  receipts  are  di- 
A-ided  e(inally  among  all  their  accepted  minis- 
ters, and  the  amount  is  called  the  Equal  Divi- 
dend Stipend,  l^'or  some  years  past  this  divi- 
dend has  resulted  in  £200  per  year  for, each 
recipient.  In  addition  to  this  the  various 
congregations  raise  a  supplementary  salary 
for  their  pastors,  as  they  may  desire  or  may 
be  able  to  contribute. 

Altogether  the  present  hot  discussion  is 
likely  to  add  new  arguments  for  disestablish- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  in- 
crease the  resentment  against  the  so-called 
Romanizing  tendencies  of  those  who  admin- 
ister many  of  the  richest  holdings  in  the 
Established  Church.  It  was  not  a  prudent 
move  to  invite  ci-iticism  by  such  a  debate  in 
I'arliament  at  this  time. 

London,  England. 


A  Caste  War  in  India. 
By  the  Rev.   J    vS.   Chandler. 

The  daily  press  calls  the  disturbance  that 
has  been  occurring  in  the  Madura  and  Tinne- 
velly  districts  "  faction  riots,"  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  the  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined campaign  of  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  keep  down  the  comparatively  Ioav 
caste  of  Shanars,  Avho  have  for  a  long  time 
been  striving  to  secure  recognition  as  a  high 
caste  from  their  claims  to  descent  from  the 
high  caste  of  ancient  Kshatriyas. 

These  Shanars  number  about  3.50,000  in  the 
two  districts,  or  loss  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
Hindus.  But  Christianity  has  done  more 
for  ihem  than  for  almost  any  other  caste. 
They  have  not  (mly  become  Christians  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  multitude-!  of 
them  have  received  an  impetus  in  education 
and  thrift  lli.-it  has  raised  them  to  a  position 
of  iuHuence  out  of  proportion  to  their  caste 
status.  They  are  among  the  best  teachers 
and  lawyers  of  the  country. 

The  other  Hindus  regard  them  as  only  a 
little  better  than  outcasts,  and  their  presence 


is  not  allowed  in  lli(>  inner  parts  of  the 
temi)les.  Their  ancestral  occupation  was 
climbing  the  palmyra  palm  and  draAving 
toddy.  But  sevei-al  years  ago  an  educated 
man  among  them,  a  Christian,  published  a 
book  to  prove  that  they  were  not  a  low  caste 
at  all,  but  descended  from  the  very  high 
caste  of  ancient  warriors,  the  Kshatriyas. 
This  delighted  his  fellow  caste  men,  and 
forthwith  they  all,  Christians  as  well  as 
heathen,  took  up  the  contention  and  urged  it 
in  many  ways.  In  one  large  place,  where 
their  caste  wells  were  situated  in  a  beautiful 
garden,  they  stationed  men  at  the  entrance 
to  enforce  upon  all  the  women,  as  they  car- 
ried water  from  the  wells,  the  rule  that  they 
must  carry  their  water-pots  on  the  hip  in- 
stead of  on  the  head,  because  the  former 
w;is  the  custom  of  high  caste  women,  while 
only  the  low  castes  carried  Avater  on  the 
head.  It  would  have  been  aa-cII  if  Christians 
among  them  could  hav(>  abstained  from  this 
silly  effort;  but  it  was  a  Christian  that  start- 
ed it.  and  even  the  best  of  them  was  flat- 
tered by  the  thought  of  his  possible  high 
lineage;  so  that  the  question  was  always 
likely  to  lead  to  excitement  if  introduced 
among  tlumi.  Meantime  the  other  castes 
looked  on  and  jeered,  x 

Some  months  ago  some  Shanars  insisted 
on  taking  bridal  parties  in  palankeens  in  pro- 
cessions through  the  streets  of  the  high 
castes.  This  has  been  attempted  in  previous 
years,  and  has  almost  always  caused  a  riot. 
Then  others  went  into  a  temple  where  they 
Avere  not  alloAved;  and  the  Raja  of  Ramnad, 
being  the  manager  of  that  temple,  immedi- 
ately entered  suit  against  them  for  defiling 
the  temple,  and  claimed  damages  for  purify- 
ing the  polluted  temple.  That  suit  excited 
the  greatest  interest  among  all  classes,  and 
Avas  finished  in  April,  when  the  court  ad- 
journed Avithout  giving  the  decision.  The 
court  vacation  Avill  soon  terminate,  and  then 
the  decision  will  be  glA'en.  But  the  Shanars 
spared  no  expense  to  get  the  best  possible 
lawyers  and  Avitnesses  to  proA^e  their  right 
to  enter  the  temi)le  as  .being  of  higher  caste 
than  ibeir  prosecutors,  and  as  being  large 
contributors  to  its  erection.  And  here  again 
the  Christians  forgot  that  idol  temples  had 
no  concern  for  them,  in  their  zeal  for  their 
caste  honors.     The  fact  that  the  chief  law- 
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yer  fov  tlic  Shaiinrs  wiis  a.  Christian  iicod 
not  call  for  remark,  but  it  (loos  dosorve  rep- 
rehension that  Christian  individuals  and 
even  churches  from  that  caste  contribnted 
large  sums  to  aid  in  tlio  defense  of  this 
temple  case. 

Tlie  scorn  of  the  rest  of  the  Hindu  com- 
munity has  for  the  past  years  been  deepen- 
inji  into  hate,  and  has  now  culminated  in  a 
fixed  determination  to  crush  the  ambition  of 
the  Shauars  and  force  them  into  due  submis- 
sion. 

TlU!  ajicnls  for  this  warfare  are  ready  to 
hand  in  the  uroii])  of  castes  called  "  Laborers 
and  Cultivators."  Th.ey  were  formerly  war- 
I'iors  and  chieftains,  and  when  dispossessed 
of  their  ancient  privileges  became  robbers 
and  plunderers,  and  gradually  took  up  cul- 
tivation. jMost  of  the  robbery  and  plunder- 
ing in  these  districts  is  committed  by  them 
still.  They  number  a  (luarter  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  are  found  scattered  about  in  every 
part.  They  have  suddenly  gathered  in  bands 
of  five  hundred,  a  thousand  or  two  thousand 
and  looted  many  villages,  burning  and  kill- 
ing some  wom(>n  and  many  men  of  the  hated 
Shanars.  Government  officials  and  three  or 
four  comijanies  of  native  troops  have  has- 
ten(>(l  to  the  region,  and  have  checked  their 
ravages  somewhat,  but  the  native  village 
magistrates  and  police  all  sympathize  with 
the  plunderers  and  little  help  can  be  expect- 
ed from  them.  The  presence  of  a  single 
white  man  will  i)revent  a  band  of  marauders 
from  doing  anything  whiie  the  white  man  is 
there,  but  as  soon  as  he  goes  to  another 
place  they  come  and  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. It  is  very  dilRcnlt  to  control  their 
nu)vements,  because  of  their  great  number, 
the  fact  tllat  they  are  acting  for  the  other 
castes  as  well  as  themselves,  and  their  meth- 
od of  i)rocedure.  The  same  band  does  not 
move  from  ])lace  to  place,  but  all  of  tlieir 
nvmdier  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  ])lun(ler 
the  chief  places  in  each  separate  circle.  Thus 
they  may  be  arrested  in  one  plac(>  while  a 
dozen  other  i)laces  are  being  loot(>d  by  sep- 
arate bands. 

Of  course  under  the  circumstances  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  any  difference 
between  Christians  and  heathen  of  the 
Shanar  casle.  and  they  h:ive  phmdered  a 
number  of  congregations  conuecled  willi  the 


Church  .Missionary  Society  and  with  the 
American  Board,  in  one  village  the  only 
representative  of  the  Shanars  is  a  Christian 
family.  They  seized  the  man  and  asked  him 
what  he  was.  He  said,  "  You  know  me  well, 
you  know  what  I  am."  They  kept  demand- 
ing that  lie  sliould  .say  Avhat  he  was,  so  he 
said,  ■'  I  am  a  Christian,"  whereupon  they 
jeered  at  him,  saying,  "lie  is  a  Christian;  he 
eats  with  Pareias  and  I'allas  !  "  and  thej'  let 
Inm  go  as  too  impure  for  them  even  to  plun- 
der. xVU  the  same  he  did  not  feel  safe  in 
keeping  his  goods  in  his  ownhouse,  and  took 
them  to  a  friendly  Hindu  six  miles  away. 

One  village  of  220  houses  they  laid  in  ruins 
and  departed  promising  to  come  again  the 
next  day  for  treasure  that  they  believed  was 
hidden;  in  another  village  they  extorted  500 
rupees  as  a  condition  of  being  let  off,  but 
broke  their  promise  and  came  again  and 
gave  the  poor  Shauars  the  choice  of  paying 
another  500  or  of  having  their  houses 
burned.  In  both  these  instances  a  relieving 
party  appeared,  but  when  that  party  should 
leave  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  would 
come  a  third  time  and  enforce  their  de- 
mands. Many  more  villages  have  suffered 
without  any  relieving  parties,  and  indignity, 
I'apine  and  murder  have  been  committed. 

The  time  of  all  this  outrage  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  decision  of  the  court  in 
the  temple  case.  Perhaps  they  wish  to  in- 
timidate the  court.  More  likely  they  Avish, 
in  ease  of  a  decision  against  the  Shanars,  to 
frighten  them  out  of  appealing  the  case  to 
higher  courts  where  British  judges  would 
have  the  decision. 

All  classes  need  our  pity,  our  sympathy 
and  our  prayers. 

Madcra,  South  India. 


The  seventh  general  council  of  the 
"  .\llianc(>  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
throughout  the  World,  holding  the  I'resby- 
terian  System,"  will  be  held  in  the  New 
York  .V  venue  I*resbyteriau  Church,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C,  September  27th  to  October 
(ith.  Tlu^  opening  sermon  will  be  by  Prof. 
.lohu  De  Witt,  D.D.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and 
there  will  be  an  address  by  J.  Marshall 
Lang,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  president 
of  the  Alliance, 

....The   sevt'uteenth    (Jeni-ral    Conference 
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of  Christian  Workers  at  Northfield,  Mass., 
under  Mr.  Moody's  supervision,  opened  last 
week  with  an  exceptionally  large  attend- 
ance and  every  mark  of  interest.  Among 
the  special  features  was  the  presence  at  the 
conference  of  a  large  delegation  of  Presby- 
terian ministei's  from  this  city.  A  special 
building  Avas  rented  by  them  for  the  month 
of  August,  and  while  there  was  no  official  ac- 
tion by  the  presbytery  it  was  hoped  to  se- 
cure the  attendance  at  some  time  during  the 
conference  of  all  its  members. 

....When  it  comes  to  the  control  of  the 
religious  orders  in  this  country,  the  Catho- 
lic bishops  seem  to  have  scarcely  more  in- 
fluence than  Abraham  Lincoln  once  jokingly 
said  he  had  in  his  Administration.  Against 
all  protests  of  the  American  hierarchy  a  su- 
perior-general in  France  removes  the  heads 
of  the  colleges  conducted  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  this  country,  and  sends  them  to 
India  or  Africa,  because  they  teach  Latin 
in  the  great  institutions  they  have  built  up. 
We  hoped  there  might  be  an  end  of  this  fool- 
ish tyranny,  but  the  President  of  St.  John's 
College  in  Washington  has  just  been  deposed 
and  summoned  to  Paris. 

...  .A  horse  race  is  an  unusual  and  ques- 
tionable amusement  among  Christian  En- 
deavorers.  Yet  one  is  reported  as  being 
planned  for  by  a  number  of  Christian  En- 
deavorers  of  Riverhead  and  Northville,  X.  Y. 
There  is  no  more  wrong  in  these  young  men 
speeding  their  horses  than  there  would  be  in 
testing  their  legs  or  their  bicycles;  but  the 
mischief  is  that  they  have  put  up  a  money 
prize,  of  only  fifty  dollars,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
winners.  But  the  old  excuse,  "  It  is  such  a 
little  one,''  can  hardly  be  accepted.  Robert 
Bonner  was  a  good  Christian,  we  doubt  not, 
and  he  loved  a  fast  horse  and  was  willing  to 
speed  him,  but  he  would  never  enter  him  for 
a  race;  and  we  commend  his  example  to 
these  young  Christians. 

....  One  of  the  results  of  the  la  te  w,ir  em- 
phjisizing  the  condition  that  has  been  in- 
creasing in  importance  for  some  time,  and 
recognized  by  the  Council  of  Prelates  in 
Rome,  Is  set  forth  in  the  following  cable 
dispatch  from  Italy: 

"  The  Standing  Council  of  Prelates  has  re- 
ported to  the  Pope,  recommending  the  separa- 


tion of  the  Latin  churches  in  South  America 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Spanish  Primate, 
the  appointment  of  an  American  Primate,  the 
creation  of  Latin-American  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals, and  the  granting  of  a  special  constitution 
regulating  the  relations  of  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can bishops  with  the  civil  authorities.  The  re- 
port suggests  other  far-reaching  changes." 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  of  one  result 
we  are  confideut— that  there  will  be  a  greater 
development  of  genuine  religious  liberty  and 
a  purer  faith  and  worship. 

.  ..  .The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  this  country  was 
held  in  1884.  It  is  reported  from  Rome,  and 
indeed  has  been  stated  by  Bishop  Glennon  in 
a  public  letter,  that  the  authorities  at  Rome 
seem  determined  to  call  another  Council  of 
the  bishops  of  this  country.  He  himself  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  to  the  Roman  authori- 
ties that  there  was  neither  need  nor  material 
for  a  new  Plenary  Council,  but  they  seem  to 
think  differently.  There  is  no  question  that 
such  a  council  vn^ouM  find  enough  to  talk 
about  and  could  make  plenty  of  decisions. 
But  the  good  resolutions  and  decrees  made 
by  the  last  Council  are  many  of  them  not  en- 
forced, and  it  would  seem  as  if  what  is  first 
needed  is  -the  enforcement  of  some  other  of 
the  rules  there  laid  down  in  reference  to  the 
organization  of  sees,  etc.,  besides  the  univer- 
sal establishment  of  parochial  schools. 

....A  Special  Committee  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  of  Grefenwich,  Conn., 
have  taken  the  following  action: 

"  After  careful  inquiry  into  the  facts  relating 
to  our  pastor's  connection  with  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Sloane.  we  hereby  record 
and  publish  our  clear  and  deliberate  conviction : 

"  (1)  That  Dr.  Barrows  consented  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony  only  because  he  be- 
lieved that  Mrs.  Sloane  had  secured  a  divorce 
in  a  New  York  court,  on  scriptural  grounds, 
nearly  a  year  previously. 

"  (2)  That  Dr.  Barrows  cannot  justly  be 
charged  with  lack  of  due  care  and  diligence  to 
know  the  facts  in  the  case. 

•'  (3)  That  throughout  this  unhappy  incident 
the  eourse  of  Dr.  Barrows  has  been  altogether 
worthy  of  a  high-minded  Christian  gentleman, 
and  of  an  honored  and  trustworthy  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  In  respect  to  the  representation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  public  press  of  June  23d,  that  Dr. 
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Barrows  was  induced  to  perform  the  ceremony 
l»y  an  increased  money  c-onsideration,  the  com- 
mittee possesses  documentary  evidence  proving 
absohitely  tliat  said  representation  is  utterly 
false  in  every  particular." 

....  One  of  the  most  .serious  questions  that 
faces  such  lands  us  India  is  tliat  of  provid- 
ing for  the  foreign  jjopulation.  We  are  so 
in  the  habit  of  considering  India  as  a  purely 
heathen  country  that  we  fail  to  realize  that 
with  tlie  spread  of  railroads  and  the  influx 
of  foreigners  there  is  need  for  much  the 
same  sort  of  Christian  work  as  is  carried 
on  in  our  own  land.  Bishop  Welldon,  of  Cal- 
cutta, is  also  Metropolitan  of  India  and  Cey- 
lon, and  he  calls  e.special  attention  to  this 
difficulty.  He  shows  that  tliis  new  popula- 
tion consists  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
English  men  and  women  who  are  poor  and 
cannot  support  a  minister  of  religion  by 
themselves,  and  calls  upon  the  Church  to 
supply  the  need.  Similar  duty  rests  upon 
Americans  wherever  they  gather.  Ameri- 
can communities  in  China  are  increasing  in 
size,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  are  dependent 
entirely  for  religious  instructions  and  help 
upon  missionaries  who  are  supposed  to  be 
laboring  solely  for  the  Chinese.  These  facts 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  gauging  the  work 
to  be  done  in  those  lands. 

....  The  revised  program  of  the  National 
Congregational  Council,  to  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton, September  20th  to  28th,  has  been  pub- 
lished. First  comes  the  reception  by  the 
governor  and  mayor  and  th(>  address  by 
the  President,  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  who 
takes  the  place  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  unfor- 
tunately unable  to  accept  the  position.  Then 
follow  addresses  through  the  several  days 
by  prominent  Congregationalists  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  including  I'res- 
idents  Harris,  Tucker,  Ilyde.  and  Slocum: 
Professors  Porter,  Fisher,  Graham  Taylor, 
and  Williston  Walker;  Drs.  F.  A.  Noble,  A. 
J.  Lyman,  Charles  M.  Lamson,  F.  AV.  Gun- 
saulus,  and  otliers.  From  across  the  ocean 
come  Principal  Fairbairn.  Albert  Spicer,  Drs. 
Alexander  Mackenual,  James  Stark,  Ward- 
law  Thompson,  and  others;  while  Australia 
will  be  represented  by  Rev.  John  J.  Halley 
and  Dr.  L.  D.  Bevan.  The  topics  will  cover 
the  general  grounds  of  theology,  the  Chris- 
tian Idea  of  the  State,  relation  of  other  re- 


ligious to  Christian  theology,  the  obliga- 
tions and  duties  of  Congregationalism  in 
different  lands,   foreign   missions,   etc. 

...  .A  partial  distribution  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Judge  C.  E.  Vanderburgh  has  just 
been  ordered.  The  portion  given  to  the  fam- 
ily has  been  set  apart.  The  special  legacies 
will  soon  be  paid,  of  $5,000  to  the  Albert 
Lea  College,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.;  $5,000  to  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary.  Omaha, 
Neb.;  $5,000  to  the  German  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  residue,  which 
consists  principally  of  Minneapolis  real  es- 
tate, was  left  by  the  will  to  be  sold  off  and 
converted  into  cash  by  the  executors,  and 
divided  equally  among  the  following  reli- 
gious organizations — to-wit:  The  American 
Bible  Society,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  Pi'esbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Board  of 
P^'reedmen,  and  Presbyterian  Board  of  Min- 
isterial relief.  Judge  Vanderburgh  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  known  jurists  of 
Minnesota,  and  it  is  a  volume  on  the  favor 
and  confidence  with  which  he  was  so  long 
regarded  by  the  people  of  the  State  that  he 
sat  continuously  upon  the  District  and  Su- 
preme Bench  for  thirty-five  years,  from  1859 
to  1894,  by  repeated  re-elections. 

....  There  is  no  settlement  yet  of  the  quar- 
rel between  the  Irish  Catholic  churches 
under  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Belleville,  111.  Bishop  Janssen  has  ap- 
pointed five  German  priests  to  take  charge 
of  as  many  St.  Patrick's  churches,  and  the 
church  of  the  name  in  East  St.  Louis  has  re- 
fused to  receive  the  priest  sent  to  it 
and  is  in  rebellion.  One  of  the  interesting 
incidents  is  the  summary  removal  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  Illinois 
of  their  president,  Mr.  M.  J.  AValsh,  on  the 
charge  of  having  aided  and  abetted  the  St. 
Patrick's  congregation  in  their  rebellious 
attitude  toward  their  new  priest.  Mr.  Walsh 
publishes  a  long  letter  in  which  he  says  that 
he  is  one  of  the  five  thousand  members  of 
that  congregation  and  that  he  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  congregation  in  resisting  the 
appointment  of  a  German  priest,  and  that 
he  cannot  but  resist  the  Priesterverein, 
which  is  believed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  a  trust 
controlling  appointments  of  this  sort.    We 
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observe  that  The  Western  Watchman,  the 
Catholic  paper  of  St.  J.ouis,  ai)i)ear8  to  be 
ia  .symiiathy  wilh  the  rebels  and  ayks  for 
tlie  intervention  of  the  Arehbishop  of  St. 
Lonis. 

....I'rof.  Edward  F.  X.  MeSwoeny,  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  Md.,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  scholars  in  tlie  Catholic 
Cliurcli  iif  .Viuei'ica,  and  not  iiiikiiowii  to  our 
readers.  We  are  pleased  to  see  liiat  in  a 
letter  lu  the  .New  Yorlc  Sun  lie  i)uts  tlie 
credit  just  wiiere  it  belongs  for  the  iiiving  up 
of  the  wholesale  beer  l)usiuess  by  tlie  Bene- 
dictine monies  of  Latrobe,  Pa.  He  says  it 
was  not  accomplished  by  the  Church,  but  by 
the  labors  of  tliree  individuals,  who  pro- 
tested vigorously  and  uinveariedly  against 
the  scandal.  One  of  these  is  Martin  I.  J. 
Griffin,  of  Philadeliiliia,  a  layman  and  a  his- 
torian, who  lias  pul)lislied  a  paper  chiefly  to 
attack  the  drink  evil  in  tlie  Catholic  Cluirch; 
another,  the  Rev.  .1.  M.  Cleary,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, but  especially  tlie  Rev.  George  Zureher, 
of  Buffalo,  a  temperance  "  fanatic,"  wno 
published  a  pamphlet  against  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey,  which  had  tlie  honor  of  being  the 
first  work  by  an  American  iiriest  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  Congregation  of  tlie  Index. 
But,  altho  he  was  silenced,  his  work 
Avas  successful.  Professor  McSweeny  ap- 
proaches dangerous  ground  when  he  says 
that  if  the  monasteries  were  allowed  to  en- 
ter into  commerce  and  acciuire  wealth  they 
wotild  become  richer  and  more  dangerous 
than  the  Standard  Oil  Companj',  and  the 
Whisky  Trust.  But  tliat  is  what  the  Fili- 
pinos say. 

.  . .  .Some  little  time  since  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  instituted  an  ex- 
amination before  themselves,  as  constituting 
practically  an  ecclesiastical  com-t,  in  regard 
to  tlie  h'gality  of  the  use  of  incense  and 
lights  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  delivered  the  de- 
cision arrived  at  presumably  by  th?m  both. 
He  afBrms  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  authorizing  the  ceremo- 
nial use  of  either;  that  incense  was  excluded 
from  public  worship  not  because  it  was  in 
itself  an  evil  thing,  but  as  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  the  day.  and  tliat  in  this  exclusion 
the  Church  authorities  had  clearly  in  mind 


tliree  reasons:  ihc  desii'e  for  greater  sim- 
plicity; for  coiifoiniity  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  account  of  tlie  original  institution 
of  the  sacrament,  and  for  reviving  the  ways 
of  the  i)riinitive  church.  Commenting  upon 
this  he  says  that  tlie  question  is  not  whether 
incense  is  unsuitable  or  undesirable  as  an 
accoini»animenl  lo  (liNJiic  worshii),  Imt 
whether  its  liturgical  use  is  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, and  he  is  obliged  lo  sl.-ile  llial  it  is 
not  enjoined  or  permitled  by  tlie  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  tli;it  it  is  his  duty 
to  request  all  the  clergy  who  use  it  to  dis- 
continue it.  If  used  at  all  it  should  be  only 
to  sweeten  the  Church,  and  that  outside  of 
worslii]).  The  same  line  of  reasoning  he  ap- 
plies to  the  use  of  lights  in  procession,  for 
which  there  is  no  authority.  The  decision 
concludes  with  an  apjieal  to  the  clergy  to 
submit  to  episcopal  authority. 

....We  have  had  various  in(iuiries  with 
regard  to  the  movement  in  Europe  away 
from  Roman  Catholicism  to  Protestantism. 
It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  gauge  this  move- 
ment accurately.  In  Austria  it  is  primarily 
])olitical,  a  protest  against  the  excessive 
dominance  of  the  clerical  party.  In  Bo- 
lieiiiia  there  is  much  the  same,  altho  there 
it  appears  to  be  more  of  a  spiritual  char- 
acter. In  Prance  the  movement  has  at- 
tracted very  widespread  notice,  and  seems, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged,  to  be  distinctively 
spiritual,  a  ju'otest  against  the  formalities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  worship,  the 
errors  of  its  doctrines  and  the  intrigues  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  notably  the  Jesuits. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  has  expressed 
himself  in  regard  to  it  ak  "  the  greatest  re- 
ligions movement  in  that  country  since  the 
sixteenth  century."  .lust  what  is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  it  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  That 
it  Avill  be  for  good  is  umiuestioned.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  a  little  of 
])olitical  intrigue  is  involved  in  it  in  many 
cases.  The  statement  is  frequently  made 
with  regard  to  this  country  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  appears  to  be  making 
gk'^ater  inroads  ujion  the  Protestant  denom- 
ination than  the  Protestant  upon  the  Ro- 
man Catholic.  AVe  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
the  fact.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  es- 
pecially  through   the    Paulist    Fathers,   has 
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Inaugurated  a  special  campaign  for  the  con-     breast  the  same  white  silk  badge,  upon  which 
version    of    Protestants,    and    considerable     were    printed    tlie    words,    "  (iran    Conveucion 


prominence;  lias  attached  to  its  efforts.  It 
is  notable  that  whenever  a  prominent  Prot- 
estant joins  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a 
great  deal  is  made  of  it.  Inquiry,  however, 
jiiiiong  Protestant  pastors  shows  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  influx  into  their 
chiu'ches  from  the  Koman  Ciilliolic  Ciiurcli; 
and  tlie  fiict  thiit  tlie  increase  in  tlie  Roman 
Ciitholic  Ciiurcli,  as  sliown  by  the  statistics, 
(hx'S  not  begin  to  keep  up  wltli  tlie  increase 
of  growth  by  immigration  or  the  natural  de- 
velopment in  the  community  itself  is  sig- 
iiilicant.  Of  greater  importance,  however, 
tliaii  any  such  statistics  is  the  very  evident 
adv.aiice  in  the  conception  of  a  true  religious 
life. 


Missions. 

Confederated  Mexicans. 
By  James  D.    Eaton,   D.D., 

Missionary  or  the  Amekican  Board. 

FRATEi!N.\r.,  enthusiastic,  spiritual,  are  the 
words  which  accurately  describe  the  "Mexican 
National  Convention  of  Young  People's  Socie- 
ties and  of  Sunday-Schools,"  which  has  just 
been  held  in  tlio  old  and  rich  city  of  San  Luis 
I'otosT. 

Four  years  ago,  in  tlie  same  capital,  taking 
advantage  of  a  gathering  of  Sunday-Scliool 
woikers,  representatives  of  the  dozen  and  a  half 
of  Ciiristiau  Endeavor  Societies  then  existing 
in  this  republic,  since  grown  to  a  hundred,  or- 
ganized a  "  Mexican  United  Society."  At  their 
first  convention,  in  Zacatecas,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F. 


Evangclica.     San   Luis  Potosf,   18!>9,"   together 
witli  tlie  Mexican  coat  of  arms. 

On  each  one  of  the  five  days  was  held  an  early 
morning  prayer  meeting  under  the  lead  of  our 
"  Mexican  Mood,\ ."   Arcadio   Morales ;   morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  for  the  discussi(ni  of  vital 
and  timely   tiii'iiics.   for  conferences  of  workei'.s 
and   for   tiie   t  raiisaci  ion   of  necessary   Ijiisiness  ; 
and  at  uiglit  a  more  popular  gathering.     On  the 
first  evening  there  were  given  addresses  by  the 
presidents  of  the  different  organizations  meet- 
ing in  convention  ;  again  there  was  an  elaborate 
exercise  with  object  teaching,   presented  liy   the 
little  ones  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Susan  E. 
.loiies    (Baptist,  of  Mexico   T^ity).   who  was  re- 
aiijioiiited  superintendent  of  .Junior  C.  E.  Socie- 
ties ;   on  Sunday  night  it  was  the  consecration 
meeting,   when   after  all   other  classes  of  dele- 
gates had  responded  to  the  president's  call,  the 
large  body  of  ministers  crowded  the  pulpit  plat- 
form, while   Sefior  Morales,  in   the  spirit  of  an 
Elijah,   intei-ceded   for  them  ;  and  finally  it  was 
the  crowning  exercise  on  Monday,  wliich  is  like- 
ly to  be  perpetuated  as  "  Banner  night,"  when 
the   roll   was   called   by   States   and   cities,   and 
many   persons   who   had   had   no   place    on    the 
printed  jirogram  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
speak  for  Christ  and  native  land,  in  words  orig- 
inal or  chosen  from  Scripture  or  fervent  hymn, 
at  the  same  moment  holding  up  to  the  view  of 
all  their  respective  banners. 

As  we  closely  clasped  one  another's  hands 
during  the  singing  of  the  closing  hymn,  "  Cod 
Be  With  You,"  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  vestige 
of  unchristian  lines  of  separation  had  disap- 
jieared.  The  writer  remembers  that  during 
those  ecstatic  moments  his  right  hand  was  held 
by  a  Mexican  pastor  who  is  connected  with  theM. 


E.  Clark  were  guiding  spirits.    Two  years  later,  E.  Church,  South,  and  his  left  hand  by  another 

at  Toluca.  the  unceasing  efforts  of  Endeavorers  wlio  is  in  special  ivlation  with  the  Presbyterians 

in  behalf  of  a  wider  fellowship  resulted   in   the  of   the  North  ;   but  he  is  sure   that   first   in   the 

formation    of    a   "  Confederation,"     with    Rev.  thought  of  each  one,  even  now  that  tlie  ecstasy 

John  Howland  as  president,  and  representatives  has  passed,  is  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  that 

of  the  United  Society,  of  the  Epworth  Leagues  as  another  Methodist,  who  is  connected  with  the 

and  of  Baptist  Young  I»eople"s  Associations  for  Northern   body,   exjiressed   it,   we   all   recognize 

vice-presidents.  the   different  denmninations  to   be   but   various 

Thus  it  is  that  the  more  energetic  members  battalions  forming  one  compact,  valiant  and  in- 

of  all  our  denominations,   with  the  sole  excep-  vin>ible  army  of  the  Lord. 


tion  of  the  Episcopalians,  are  closely  banded  to- 
gether for  Christian  work.  While  at  the  con- 
vention the  numerous  banners  bore  differing  de- 


The  convention  was  put  into  close  touch  with 
brethren  in  the  United  States  through  a  tele- 
gram from  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  and  another  from 


vices,  and  presented  almost  all  the  colore  of  the  tiie  Epworth  Leagues  assembled  in  Indianapolis, 

rainbow     (altho    the    national    red.    white    and  On  Sunday  morning  the  only  English  service 

green  predominated),  and   there  were  seen  sev-  was    held    in    the    beautiful    new    edifice    of    the 

i-ral  vari(>ties  of  gold  and  silver  pins,  each  one  M.  E.  Church.  South,  when  I>r.  .Tohn  W.  Butler 

of    the   four   hundred    delegates    bore    upon    his  preadied  to  a  large  assembly  an  impressive  dis- 
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course  from  the  text  in  Eccles.  9 :  10,  "  Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  Oudeth  to  do,"  etc.  At  the  after- 
noon experience  meeting,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  two  hours,  over  one  hundred  persons  gave 
testimony,  and  perhaps  fifty  more  offered  brief 
prayers,  while,  to  crowu  all,  a  dozen  more  came 
forward  to  express  their  desire  to  begin  the 
Christian  life. 
Chihi'ahua,  Mex. 


Biblical    Research. 

The  presentation  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many to  the  Catholics  of  Germany  of  'the  so- 
called  Dormition  in  Jerusalem — i.  e.,  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  the  house  where  Mary  is  said  to 
have  lived  after  the  crucifixion,  together  with 
the  Apostle  John,  and  where,  too,  she  is  re- 
ported to  have  died — has  called  forth  at  least 
two  very  interesting  and  leai'ned  investigations 
of  tuis  claim  by  two  prominent  Protestant  schol- 
ars. In  the  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  No.  8, 
Professor  Zahn,  of  Erlangen,  with  an  over- 
whelming abundance  of  details,  endeavors  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  site,  not  of  the  house  of 
John  the  Apostle,  but  of  John  Mark,  the  evan- 
gelist, and  which  was  also  the  house  where  the 
Last  Supper  was  celebrated  by  the  Lord.  In 
the  Zeitschrift  of  the  German  Palestine  Society, 
vol.  XXI,  No.  3,  C.  Mommert  devotes  35  pages 
of  detail  and  original  research  to  this  claim  and 
brings  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  tradition  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  scrap  of  information  in  the  old- 
est authorities  has  escaped  these  two  investi- 
gators, who  do  not  indeed  agree,  but  do  not 
necessarily  disagree  in  their  results.  In  tlio 
same  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  is  found  a  collec- 
tion of  205  Arabic  Proverbs,  gathered  by  L. 
Bauer  in  Jerusalem  and  vicinity,  that  illustrate 
not  only  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  East  in 
general,  but  contain  also  many  parallels  to  Bib- 
lical sayings  and  proverbs. 

.  . .  .The  literary  discussions  and  finds  of  re- 
cent years  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  belief  entertained  a  decade  ago  that 
the  lal.>ors  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  and  West- 
cott-Hort  had  practically  resulted  in  a  critical 
textus  rcceptus,  and  that  lower  criticism,  as  far 
as  the  New  Testament  was  concerned,  was  a 
fait  accompli  and  could  rest  on  its  laurels,  has 
been  doomed  to  disappointment.  While  on  the 
principles  that  sliould  obtain  in  this  research, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Dean 
Burgon  school  in  England  and  of  some  lesser 
lights  in  Germany,  there  is  a  substantial  agree- 
ment, there  have  been  some  new  applications 
made  of  these  principles,  as  among  others  by 
the  elder  Weiss ;  and  especially  has  there  been 


a  wealth  of  new  material  discovered.      Nor  is 
the  end  of  this  as  yet  on  hand.     Recently  Dr. 
von  der  Goltz,  of  Berlin,  published  a  little  pre- 
liminary book  of  115  pages  (Leipzig:  Hinrichs. 
Price,  4.50  marks)   entitled  "  Einc  tcxtkritische 
Arbeit  dcs  zchnten  hezw.  scchsten  Jahrhunderts 
nach   einem   Kodex   des   AthosJclostcrs   Laura," 
which   indicates  that  we  may   yet  expect  new 
text-critical  helps  in  the  unexamined  collection 
of  manuscripts  of  the  various  libraries  scattered 
throughout  the  orthodox  Orient,  which  will  dif- 
fer in  kind   from  those  at  present  at  our  com- 
mand.    The  codex  here  described  is  a  document 
written  in  the  tenth  century  based  upon  a  New 
Testament  manuscript  of  the  sixth,  bringing  the 
Acts,  the  geueral  Epistles  and  the  Pauline  Let- 
ters, and  in  the  shape  of  introductory  remarks, 
critical  signs,  annotations  and  scholia,  comment- 
ing on  "  the  old  manuscript,"  as  the  writer  him- 
self calls  his  original  copy,  in  a  manner  not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  Alexandrian  commentaries  on 
the    production    of    classified    Greek    literature. 
Professor  Zahn,  of  Erlangen,  has  discussed  this 
valuable  find  and  publication  in  the  Thcol.  Lit- 
eruturhlail,  of  Leipzig,  No.  1.6,  under  the  sig- 
nificant  heading   of   "  A    New    Source   for  the 
Text-Critical  History  of  the  New  Testament,"  in 
which  he  dissents  from  some  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Von  der  Goltz.     Among  them  is  refer- 
ence to  the  age  of  the  older  text  expounded  or 
commented  upon  by  the  letter  writer,  altho  he 
himself  does  not  settle  upon  any  particular  date 
except  in  so  far  as  the  earlier  manuscript  evi- 
dently sustains  the  Origen  text,  which  conclu- 
sion is  based  upon  a  remark  made  by  the  later 
writer  himself  in   connection  with  the  Pauline 
Letters.     The  chief  view  of  the  lengthy  article 
of  Zahn  consists  in  this,  that  he  has  shown  in 
a  number  of  passages  that  important  variants 
are  furnished  by  this  new  publication.     Among 
these  passages  I  John  4 :  3  is  probably  the  most 
important,   where  the  Athos  manuscript  reads 
6 /iJjofio/ioyEi-ov'lr/aovii,    but    where   a    remark   in 
the   scholion   shows   that   Origen   was   also   ac- 
quainted with  another  reading.     The  references 
ill    the    scholia    to   Origen,    Irenieus   and   other 
older  authorities  are  fi'equent.     Zahn  is  of  the 
opinion   that  this  document  throws  no  special 
light  on  the  two  edition  theory  of  Blass  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Acts,  and  asks  that,  if  not  the  en- 
tire text  of  this  manuscript,  at  any  rate  a  full 
collection  of  the  readings  should  be  published. 
\'on   der   Goltz's   little   work   is   a  part  of  the 
Texte  und  IJntcrsuchungen,  Vol.  XVII,  of  th« 
entire  series  and  further  particulars  are  to  be 
published  in  connection  with  a  larger  work  on 
textual   criticism   to   be  published  in   the   near 
future  by  Professor  von  Soden. 


FINANCIAL. 


American  Manufactures  Abroad. 

The  reports  of  the  foroigu  trade  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  detail  are  now  accessible.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  official  state- 
ment is  that  which  shows  the  remaricable 
growth  of  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods.  In  1880  the  value  of  such  exports 
was  only  $103,000,000;  in  1890  it  was  $151,- 
000,000;  last  year  it  rose  to  .$338,667,000,  the 
annual  increase  having  been  large  for  four 
years  in  succession,  for  in  1895  (and  also  in 
1894)  the  reported  value  was  only  $183,500,- 
000.  While  the  increase  during  last  year 
was  most  striking  in  the  list  of  products  of 
iron  and  steel,  there  were  important  addi- 
tions in  other  departments  of  industry.  We 
sold  abroad  nearly  $19,000,000  worth  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  against  $13,290,000  worth  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  increase  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  enlarged  shipments  to  China. 
The  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  rose  from 
$1,816,000  to  $2,711,000,  and  those  of  paints 
and  colors  from  $1,079,000  to  $1,447,000. 
Considerable  additions  are  shown  also  under 
the  heads  of  glass  and  glass  ware,  fiber 
manufactures,  musical  instruments  (in- 
creased from  $1,383,000  to  $1,791,000),  man- 
ufactures of  tobacco,  doors,  sash  and  blinds, 
books,  and  manufactures  of  India  rubber. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  was  $93,715,000,  against 
$70,406,000  in  1898,  $57,497,000  in  1897,  $41,- 
160,000  in  1896,  $32,000,000  in  1895,  and  only 
$29,220,000  in  1894.  While  the  exports  have 
been  growing  so  rapidly,  the  imports  of  sim- 
ilar products  have  been  falling.  Last  year 
they  were  only  $12,100,000.  The  value  of 
such  imports  was  $53,544,000  in  1891,  and 
$35,000,000  in  1893.  More  than  one-fifth  of 
the  total  of  $12,100,000  last  year  represented 
imports  of  tin  plate,  nearly  all  of  which, 
we  suppose,  was  consumed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cans  to  be  used  in  the  shipment  of 
oils  and  other  products  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  upon  which  the  duties  were  re- 
mitted when  the  material  was  exported.    It 


may  be  observed  that  while  large  sales  of 
iron  and  steel  in  crude  forms,  to  serve  as 
raw  material  for  foreign  manufacturers, 
have  been  made,  the  demand  has  chiefly 
been  for  the  highly  finished  products,  such 
as  machinery,  engines,  and  the  like.  In  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  year's  in- 
crease With  respect  to  the  most  important 
items  in  the  long  list,  we  have  grouped  the 
vai-ious  kinds  of  machinery  at  the  begin- 
ning: 


EXPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

1898. 
Machinery,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied  $13,3.36,930 

Metal  worhiny  machinery 4,618,683 

Electrical  machinery 2,052,564 

Locomotive  enyines 3,833,719 

Other  steam  engines    1,333,619 

Pnmps  and  pumping  machirery  2,023,034 

Sewinar  machines       3,136,364 

Typewriters        1,902,153 

Shoe  machinery 895,788 

Printiner  presses 874,515 

Pipes  and  fittings  3,092,016 

Steel  rails    4,614,376 

Loclis,  hinges,  &c 3,997,796 

Wire 2,593,306 

Pig  iron 2,729,995 

Saws  and  tools 2,430,536 

Structural  iron  and  steel 1,183,482 

Steel  sheets  and  plates      . .  ...  354,579 

Castiogs 804,975 

Scrap  iron 632,334 

Nailsand  tacks 1,316.743 


Bars  or  rods  of  steel 

Billets,  inguts  and  blooms. 

Firearms ; 

Rods     

Stoves  and  ranges 

Scales  and  balances 

Bar  iron 

Iron  sheets  and  plates 


470,052 
290,827 
672,223 
330,022 
382,980 
343,200 
163,261 
182,809 


1899. 

$18,722,251 

6,491,586 

2,736,110 

4,728,748 

1,481,523 

2,710,6.54 

3,264,344 

2,449,205 

853,936 

847,006 

5,874,228 

5,^8,125 

4,898,752 

3,891,180 

3,311,295 

2,843,620 

1,759,988 

1,634,866 

1,055,525 

1,041,229 

1,864,596 

944,874 

882,790 

681,440 

580.490 

503,739 

390,214 

365,144 

324,747 


The  first  ten  items  in  this  table  represent 
about  .?45.000,000  of  the  total  of  $93,715,000 
for  1899.  All  these  exports  were  widely 
distributed,  going  not  only  to  the  so-called 
neutral  markets,  but  even  to  European 
countries  in  which  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try has  been  fully  developed.  While  the 
sale  of  American  locomotives  abroad  has 
been  promoted  by  certain  exceptional  condi- 
tions, still  the  distribution  of  them  fairly  In- 
dicates the  breadth  of  the  foreign  field  in 
which   the  products  of  the   American    iron 
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iiml    steel    iiidiislry    in;i.v    imw    he    fouinl.     of  Iroiil  of  llie  .New   ^'ork  ('oltoii   l';\eli;ni;;(>  I'lH' 

lli(>    .'(IT    locdinnt  ives    ('xportod    diirint;'     tlie  llie  Iteiiclil  of  those  who  h:i\(>  sufi'ered   Iroiii 

yoar,  !»!)   wore  sold   in   Russia,  (>!)  in  .Imikui.  llie  floods  in  Texas.     II    was  l)ou^dlt    by  the 

61  in  China,  59  in  Mexico,  50  in  Canada,  30  brokcsrs  of  tlie  Exeliango  for  $2,000,  but  will 

in  tho  British  East  Indies,  25  in  England,  be  resold  in  several  other  markets  in  order 

2'.^  in  Sweden  and  NorAAay,  20  in  Brazil,  14  that  a  large  fund  may  thus  be  raised. 

iu  the  West  Indies,  and  11  in  Africa.  John  McAnerney's  resignation  as  Pres- 

How  large  a  part  of  the  American  output  j dent  of  the  Seventh  National  Bank,  of  this 
of  iron  and  steel  do  these  exports  represent?  elty,  has  been  accepted.  New  interests 
The  Iron  A;ie  lias  made  a  careful  estimate  which  now  have  control  of  the  bank  are  rep- 
ot the  weight  of  the  year's  shipments  and  resented  by  Perry  S.  IT(>atli,  First  Assistant 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  "  not  Postta aster-General. 

far  from  1.2.-(..000  tons,  or  fully  10  per  cent.  .j.,^^  j^^^,,.^.^l  ^.^^,^^^^  ^.^.^^^jp^^  j^,^.  ^,,^^ 

of  our  consumption  of  pig  iron  during  the  ,.,^^  ^^^^.^^j  ^.^g,.  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^i^^se  of  the  pre- 

period."    The  rise  iu  prices  has  now  begun  ^,^^^.^^^    ^,^^^.    ^^^,    i|;io2,617,000,    an    addition 

to  affect  the  export  movement,  and  we  pre-  ^^,^^.^^  indicates  approximately,  the  proceeds 

sume  that  the  detailed  report  for  .July  will  ^,j.  ^j^^  ^^^^.  ^._.,,.  ^^^^^     ^j^^  ^^^^^p  ^^^^^  ^,^ 

show  a  decline.    This  expected  change  had  ,^^^^.,,^,^^^^  ,.1^,,,^,^  a  little  more  than  .$38,- 

begun   to   appear   in    .Tune   with   respect   to  ,,00.000,  and  those  upon  proprietary  articles 

some  products,   but   it   is   said   in   Pittsburg  about  $5,000  000 

that  it  was  due  not  to  the  high  range  of  m,      »+  i  •         m       ,      r  c.     ^    t^-  t,   -, 

,     .  ,         , ,  ...  .The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rad- 
prices,  but  to  the  fact  that  material  could 

,                  ,       ,  road  reports  gross  earnmgs  for  June  of  $3.- 

not  be  spared  for  export,  because  the  de-  ^,„_,„         .                  ^  com  ^10                        1 

,      ^  219.913,  an  mcrease  of  $219,413  as  compared 

raand  in  this  country  Avas  so  great.    Even  .,,    ^^                       .,      ^  ,     ..                   ,       . 

„  ,  with  the  same  month  of  last  vear,  and  net 

if  the  exports  be  reduced  in  the  near  future,  ...  ^„,  „,,.,          .                   ^  a-na  a- .      t-      ^, 

,  $1,1 91,69.^.  an  mcrease  of  $o00,0o4.    For  the 

the. reduction  will  be  a  temporary  one,  and  t       t        or.  x, 

„    ,         ,        ,         ,  year  ending  June  30  the  gross  earnmgs  were 
after  a  time  the  growth  of  the  sales  abroad 

«i  ^     ^          >-  .$40,513,498.  an  increase  of  $1,299,399  as  com- 

will  be  resumed.  i      -x,    .,                         ,.              •    i     «  ,     4- 

pared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 

year,  and  net  $12,900,817,  an  increase  of  $2.- 

Financial     Item.S.  199,053.    Taxes  and  rentals  Avere  $1,609,210, 

The  new   5  per  ceut.   bonds  of  the  con-  leaving  income  from  operations  $11,237,607, 

verted    Mexican    debt    are    already    quoted  an  increase  of  $2,245,506. 

above  par  in  Europe.  ....The   Director  of  the   Mint's   estimate 

^,      ,       ,  .       ,              „  -,           p   c.  1  1  of  the  world's  output  of  gold  in  1898  shows 
.  . .  .The  banking  house  of  Moore  &  Schley, 

.  ,       ^  ^,       „  „       .  a  total  of  about  $295,000,000,  against  $237.- 
of  this  city,  noAV  consists  of  the  folloAvmg 

^  „    ci  ,  ,        --.  ,  .500.000   in   1897.    Africa    stands   first,    with 
named  gentlemen:  Grant  P.  Schley,  Watson 

,,,       ,        „     ^,                      ,  $80,000,000,  Australia  second,  with  $67,500,- 
P.    Dickerman.    Elverton   R.    Chapman   and 

_    ^     .,  000,  and  the  United  States  third,  with  $04,- 
George  F.  Casilear. 

"          •  463,000.    In  1897  the  order  was  as  follows: 

....K.  G.  Dun  i*c  Co.  show  that  the  fail-  Africa.  $58,300,000;  United  States,  .$.-)7,363,- 
ures  in  July  Avere  the  smallest  ever  recorded  qqO;  Australia,  $55,684,000.  For  1898  Can- 
tor any  month  except  last  May,  the  sum  of  „(ij,  jg  credited  Avith  $14,0(10.000,  of  which 
the  liabilities  being  less  than  half  of  the  ag-  tli^  Klondike  diggings  supplied  about  $10,- 
gregatc  for  July  of  last  year.  000,000. 

...  .In  addition  to  the  large  foreign  orders  .  ..  .Sales  of  Trust   Company   stocks  during' 

for   bridges,    American    m.iuufacturers   and  the  past  week  were : 

builders  of    steel  structures  have  recently  ob-     International  Banking  &  Trust  Co 168 

tained   contracts   for  th(.'   erection   of  build-     P^-^'^uce  Exchange  Trust  Co 200 

-^  ,,     ^,.  „t.  T„-ij^o  ni,;i«  r>^..„      Trust  <Company  of  America 250 

ings  in  Etiropo,  the  \v est  Indies,  Chile,  Peru,  * 

^  .  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co 536 

and  Central  America. 

The  National  Gramophone  Co.  has  announoerl 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  (.f  cot-  .,    ,„onthl.\     dividend    of    1    per    mit.,    payable 

Ion  was  sold  at  auction  on  the  31st  ult.  in  August  15th. 


INSURANCE. 


"  Removing  the  Incentive  " 

The  ovils  of  excessive  coinix'titioii  in 
life  insurance  are  no  new  to])ic.  One 
of  them  is  rel)ate,  wliicli  is  itself  the  di- 
rect cause  of  other  evils  of  practice;  l)ut 
all  the  evils  of  life  insurance  practice,  like 
most  evils  elsewhere,  are  so  interlinked  iind 
so  react  that  tlie  same  are  at  once  cause 
and  effect.  Auain  and  a,cain  lias  The  In- 
Di'M'ENDENT  attimicd  the  l)old  pniposition 
Hint  tlie  ])resenl  mode  of  compensating  tlie 
lield  men  is  radically  and  hopelessly  wrong 
and  that  reform  can  never  be  real  until,  be 
that  soon  or  late,  the  old  fashiomnl  mode 
of  compensation  returns.  \\'e  do  not  now 
recall  any  journal  which  has  so  plainly  and 
so  often  affirmed  this  [)osition,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  especially  gratifying  to  find  this 
broadly  realtirmed  by  the  Ecpiitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  at  its  recent  anniversary 
celebration. 

Quite  notably,  agents  in  a  recent  conven- 
tion, instead  of  passing  excellently-toned 
resolutions  after  dinner  or  of  app(>aling  to 
State  Legislatures  to  enact  anew  against 
rebate.  "  resolved "  in  favor  of  this  very 
change.  Possibly  th(>y  do  not  mean  it^in 
the  luMd  and  in  practice,  but  only  at  the  con- 
vention table;  still  it  is  something  to  have 
tluMu  on  record  as  taking  the  same  position 
wliicli  President  James  W.  Alexander, 
of  the  K(iultable,  a  little  later  in  date, 
took  when  he  said,  as  an  undeiual)le 
fact,  that  rebating,  twisting  and  unstable 
new  business  come  from  "  the  almost  uni- 
versal custom  of  compensating  agents  by 
l)aying  them  a  high  brokerage  and  bonus 
on  lirst  year's  premiums,  and  so  long  as 
this  system  obtains  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  materially  improving  the  conditions  that 
exist  to-day."  Tliis  is  precisely  true  in 
every  word  of  it.  So  long  as  the  agent  re- 
ceives a  compensation  upon  the  first  pre- 
mium only  he  has  no  interest  in  the  appli- 
cant after  he  has  once  collected  th.-it  pre- 
mium.   Till'    pennatu>nc('  .of    that    man's    in- 


surance is  of  no  direct  concern  to  him;  on 
the  contraiT,  it  is  to  his  pecuniary  inter- 
est that  tlie  insurance  shall  not  stand,  for 
out  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  drop 
out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  even  in  his 
own  company,  he  will  certainly  pick  up 
some  as  new  customers,  whereas  those  who 
stay  in  are  "dead"  to  him.  Moreover,  if 
lie  is  ])aid  enough— as  he  very  commonly 
is— so  that  he  can  "  afford  "  to  rebate  a  part 
in  order  to  secure  business,  he  will  iuevi- 
talily  do  that  all  he  can  and  dare,  law  or  no 
law,  compact  or  no  compact.  But  if,  in- 
stead, he  gets  a  moderate  commission  on 
the  first  premium  and  a  smaller  one  on  re- 
newals, he  certainly  will  not  rebate,  for  to 
do  that  would  be  to  divide  a  future  income 
which  he  is  not  entirely  sure  of  getting.  He 
will  be  concerned  in  the  future  and  not 
merely  in  the  present  day.  If  his  men  do 
not  live  to  pay  long,  or  if  they  are  unstable 
and  do  not  persevere,  the  company  loses,  as 
under  any  plan;  but  on  the  "  commission 
and  renewal "  basis  the  agent  also  will 
lose,  not  gain.  He  will  be  in  the  same  boat 
with  his  company;  or— to  use  a  perhaps  bet 
ter  figure— if  the  insurance  structure  he  is 
building  proves  crumbly  instead  of  sound 
the  income  he  is  working  for  will  crumble 
with  it. 

Of  course  it  follows  that  on  this  plan  tlie 
agent  will  use  a  "  selection  "  which  now  he 
uses  (if  at  all)  against  the  company;  that 
his  business  will  be  of  a  better  character; 
that  he  himself  will  be  of  a  better  charac- 
ter, for  the  reckless  class  of  solicitor,  the 
one  Avho  is  willing  to  say  and  promise  any- 
thing that  helps  secure  an  application,  will 
be  discouraged  out  of  the  field  b.v  a  basis 
which  rates  the  pa.y  according  to  the  proved 
quality  of  the  service. 

All  this  is  elementary,  because  in  human 
nature.  Argument  and  statute  can  neither 
emphasize  it  nor  change  it.  "  The  disposi- 
tion of  some  agents,"  said  President  Alex- 
ander, •■  to  make  different  rates  to  different 
1HM)])U>  shall  be  ri'st rained,  but   less  by  eom- 
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pact  than  by  removing  the  incentive." 
That  is  just  it— remove  the  incentive.  So 
he  promised  that,  as  fast  as  existing  con- 
tracts will  permit,  the  manner  shall  be 
changed  to  smaller  shares  on  first  premiums 
and  more  on  renewals.  The  promise  is  not 
specific  as  to  the  propositions,  yet  it  public- 
ly commits  the  Equitable  to  a  pledge  that 
no  new  "  single  brokerage  "  agency  contracts 
shall  be  made. 


Melancholy  Figures 

Figures  later  than  those  for  the  year  1898 
have  been  obtained  by  means  of  depart- 
mental examinations  in  case  of  several  of 
the  United  States  branches  of  foreign  fire 
insurance  companies.  One  company,  in  the 
tii-st  quarter  of  1899,  received  $260,513  pre- 
miums, and  incurred  $193,308  of  losses;  the 
losses— of  course  not  necessarily  arising  on 
risks  of  recent  writing— were  72%  per  cent, 
on  the  premium  receipts.  Another,  in  the 
first  four  mouths  of  1899,  received  $171,060 
premiums,  and  incurred  $145,057  of  losses, 
or  8-1.7  per  cent.  Another,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  3899,  received  $590,703  premiums,  and 
incurred  $414,237  of  losses,  or  69.7  per  cent. 
Another,  in  its  Eastern  department  only,  re- 
ceived $258,450  premiums  in  four  months 
-and  incurred  $277,042  of  losses,  or  107.1  per 
cent.  Another,  also  in  its  Eastern  depart- 
ment only,  received  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1899  $269,405  premiums  and  incurred 
$310,655  of  losses,  or  115.31  per  cent.  Thus 
the  ratios  of  loss,  incurred  to  premiums  re- 
ceived are  69.7,  72.5,  84.7,  107.1.  115.31.  As 
many  of  the  risks  (perhaps  the  majority  of 
them)  on  which  these  premiums  were  ob- 
tained must  be  carried  yet,  so  that  there  is 
a  large  chance  of  still  further  loss,  and  as 
the  premiums  are  not  net  but  must  be 
charged  with  an  expense  which  ranges  from 
perliaps  25  to  35  per  cent.,  it  is  evident  that 


the  companies  are  in  a  worse  present 
financial  condition  to-day  than  if  they  had 
written  no  insurance  in  the  first  three  or 
four  months  of  this  year.  Certainly  this  is 
unprofitable  underwriting,  and  the  only  es- 
cape from  an  impaired  balance-sheet,  as 
contrasted  with  that  for  December  31st,  is 
in  a  decreased  liability  during  the  interval, 
Tliis,  liowever,  is  not  probable. 


AVE    have    received    the    Annual    Cyclope- 
dia of  Insurance  in  the  United  States  for  the 
present  year,  a  "  Blue  Book  "  of  650  pages, 
edited  by  the  late    H.    R.    Hayden    of    the 
Weekly  Underwriter.    The  office  of  a  cyclope- 
dia, to  be  a  handy  volume  for  ready  refer- 
ence, is  well  caxTied  out  in  this  one,  which, 
from  memory,  we  sliould  say  is  now  about 
in  the  tenth  year  of  publication.    Naturally, 
it  has  no    table  of    contents,  but    at    ran- 
dom we  note  articles  on  anti-compact  laws, 
annuities.    Actuarial    Society    of    America, 
anti-rebate,     burglary     insurance,     co-insur- 
ance clause,  death  roll    of    1898,    insurance 
joiu'nalism,  legal  decisions  in  1898,  legisla- 
tion on  insurance    in    1898    in    the    several 
States,  non-forfeiture  laws,  fire  and  life  pol- 
icy    forms.      Nearly     all     companies     and 
nearly     all     individual     names     known     in 
underwriting     are     found     as     titles.      An 
inevitable   problem    in    such    a    compilation 
is  the  expediency  of  repeating  from  year  to 
year  matter  already   historical,   as,   for  in- 
stance, the  compact  and  instructive  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Travelers. 
This     problem     is,     however,     fairly     dealt 
with,  and  while  one  cannot  avoid  noting  im- 
perfections here  and  there,  it  is  only  justice 
to  say  that  uo  man  more  competent  for  the 
work  than  was  its  late  lamented  editor  could 
be  named,  and  it  is  both  widely  known  and 
highly   valued  as  the  best  authority   in   its 
field. 
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PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIRGINIA   DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Strong  Hearts,"  by 
George  W.  Cable. 

NUMERICAI,  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  sixty-five  letters  and  form 
two  lines  of  a  poem  by  Sidney  Lanier. 

My  4-,,  CO,  28,  58,  52,  7,  21  is  the  surname  of 
an  English  author;  my  ],  2,  19,  57,  56  is  the 
surname  of  a  celebrated  English  statesman,  ora- 
tor and  writer ;  my  24.  22,  59,  49,  44  is  the  sur- 
name of  a  Scotch  poet :  my  1,  55,  46,  45,  27,  23 
is  the  surname  of  an  American  poet ;  my  11,  10, 
C,  19,  15,  39,  40  is  the  surname  of  an  American 
statesman  and  orator ;  my  31,  56,  33,  45,  59,  12 

i^^  ^n^.^o'o''^'"^  °^  ^"  English  poetess;  my  53, 
14,  9,  4,  3,  26,42,19  is  the  surname  of  an  Ameri- 
can poet ;  my  57,  26,  27,  43.  12.  37,  48,  16  is  the 
surname  of^an  English  clergyman  and  author; 
my  8,  7.  17,  18,  47,  '25  is  the  surname  of  an 
American  poet ;  my  65,  64,  41,  34,  62,  59  is  the 
surname  of  an  English  poet ;  my  43,  19,  54,  36, 
41,  42,  46  IS  the  surname  of  an  American  jour- 
nahst  and  politician;  my  35,  45,  53,  61,  63,  30, 
44.  Zl,  ;)4  IS  the  surname  of  an  American  au- 
thor: my  52,  33.  38,  29.  5  is  the  surname  of  an 
English  poet ;  my  {i3,  51,  24,  15,  44  is  the  sur- 
name of  an  English  hymn-writer;  my  28,  45  50 
46  IS  the  surname  of  a  celebrated  English  chem- 
ist ;  my  1.  49,  .32,  2.5,  20,  46  is  the  surlame  ofTn 
English  poet :  my  57,  6,  45,  4.  52  is  the  sur- 
name of  an  English  poet.  mrs.  p.  gulick. 

A  PENTAGON. 


1,  In  pentagon:  2.  to  plunder;  3,  extremely 
violent;  4.  a  dram  of  spirits;  5,  a  two-masted 
passenger  boat  used  in  the  Bay  of  Manila:  6, 
n.!^"''f!J'%°^  ^^''-w'k  letter;  7,  a  kind  of  leather 
used  for  bookbinding.  '•  viator." 

DOUBLE  acrostic. 

My  primals  name  the  dining  place  of  Dolge 
uriick  ;  my  finals  a  name  given  to  a  character 
in     Uur  Mutual  Friend." 

nnnr.'^-f^/'"'"*-"'-'  h  ^  ^^'""^ '  -  a  masculine 
TwJi  «/?  ™^.?=  '^'  ti-aveling;  5.  one  of  the 
United  States :  6,  a  symbol  of  victory ;  7,  un- 
balanced;  8.  Christmas-tide ;  9,  to  m'erload; 
n^;,,^  -  "'^  f  "^"V*  •  ^1-  tl^e  surname  of  a  fa- 
fopn,  ir'V  'V'^''°''=  12.  a  kind  of  rock;  13, 
ro  enioll;  14.  the  surname  of  a  man  who  intro- 

dPnfh."i/'^''^"'"J'-'"'^  ^"^  ^^^•'"»:  15.  an  easy 
death,  lb,  a  certain  style  of  architecture. 

SADIE    A.    H. 
ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLKS  OV  JULY  27th. 

DrobX-  -•  h.'^!'!"^^  ^'  Indiana:  5.  tunnels;  6, 
proDate ;   1 ,  buckles. 


CHOi>i>Kn  WORDS.—I.   B-ear;  2.  b-eat : 
Q   L'f.?    •  ^'  ^^^-'^  •  ^'  Plura-e ;  7,  g-raln  ; 


3,   s-I-lt; 
S.  t-rack  ; 


diew[uk     '        ^"«^«i"d  ;  5,  concoct ;  6.  connect : 


buzzard 


Pebbles. 

...  .Teacher :  "Describe  the  safety  brake  of 
a  passenger  elevator."  Bobbie  Bright:  "  Please, 
sir,  it's  the  part  that  fails  to  work  when  the 
elevator  falls." — Exchange. 

.  . .  .Hotelkeeper:  "  My  rates  for  rooms  are  $2 
up."  Actor:  "  But  how  much  for  the  '  pro- 
fesh?'  I  am  Hamfatter  Hamlet,  the  trage- 
dian." Hotelkeeper:  "  Oh,  in  that  case  it  will 
have  to  be  $2  down." — Exchange. 

...."What  is  the  compensation  of  a  mem- 
ber of  your  State  Legislature?"  "They  ain't 
any  fixed  sum,"  answered  Parmer  Corntossel, 
morosely.  "  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  whether 
there's  any  deadlock  or  not." — Washington  Star. 

.  . . . "  They  say  that  the  very  fat  man  over 
there  is  immensely  wealthy."  "  Yes,  and  would 
.vou  believe  it,  he  scarcely  knows  his  a,  b.  c'sV" 
"  Well,  a  man  as  fat  as  that  certainly  can't  help 
knowing  his  o-b-c-t's." — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

....An  old  Pennsylvania  farmer  recently 
came  into  possession  of  a  check  for  $200.  He 
had  little  experience  with  checks,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  could  not  muster  up  the  courage  to  have 
it  cashed.  Finally,  while  on  a  trip  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  summoned  up  nerve  enough,  and,  stroll- 
ing into  the  bank,  presented  the  check.  The 
teller  glanced  at  it  hastily  and  then,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  kind,  brusquely  asked :  "  What 
denominations?"  "Lutheran.  But  what's 
t.-at  got  tew  do  with  it?"  as  brusquely  replied 
the  old  farmer,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
bank  officials  and  bj'standers. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

....A  favorite  recreation  with  Thackeray 
was  a  walk  through  the  zoological  gardens.  "  If 
I  have  cares  on  my  mind,"  he  said,  "  I  come  to 
the  zoo,  and  fancy  they  don't  pass  the  gate." 
It  was  in  the  zoo,  as  he  walked  along,  that  he 
made  up  the  rhyme : 

"  B'irst  I  saw  the  white  bear,  then  I  saw  the 
black ; 

Then  I  saw  the  camel,  with  a  lump  upon  his 
hack  : 

Then  I  saw  the  gray  wolf,  with  mutton  in  his 
maw ; 

Then  I  saw  the  wombat  waddle  in  the  straw ; 

Then  I  saw  the  elephant  a-waving  of  his 
trunk  ; 

Then  I  saw  the  monkeys — mercy,  how  unpleas- 
antly they  smelt."  — Jahart. 

IN  DESSERT  LAND. 

. ..  .Once,  when  I  was  in  Dessert  Land, 
A-many  miles  away, 
I  went  to  take  a  sailing  trin 
Upon  the  Ice-Cream  Bay. 

The  boat  it  was  an  apple-pie 
With  ginger-snaps  for  sails: 

But  oh,  there  came  a  currant  storm. 
And  cream  puffs  blew  to  gales ! 

The  sea  ran  high  in  jelly-rolls. 

The  breakers  dashed  whipped  cream 
Upon  the  stern,  rock-candy  coast. 

I  thought  I'd  have  to  scream ! 

I  found  a  life-preserver  then, — 
A  doughnut  fat  and  round. — 

And  stuck  my  head  right  through  the  hole  ; 
1  knew  I'd  not  be  drowned. 

And  then  I  swam,  and  swam,  and  swam 
^  Upon  the  Custard  Sea 
Until  a  floating  island  came. 
Convenient  as  could  be. 

-■ — ^t.  Xicholas. 
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Personals. 

Siu  Jlijan  Paujn'ckfotk,  the  British  Ambus- 
sadoi-  at  Washington,  has  been  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  assumes  the  title  of  Lord  Paunce- 
fote. 

Andrew    Caruogie's    latest   gifts   for    the 

erection  of  free  public  library  buildings  are 
¥50,000  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  an  equal  sum 
to  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

....l*etro  Virgar,  who  was  a  bugler  on  the 
Spanish  war  ship  "  Viscaya  "  at  Santiago,  has 
applied  to  Rear-Admiral  Philip  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  will  be  sent  to  the 
training  school  at  Newport. 

.  .  -  .The  new  president  of  the  American  Whist 
League,  Benjamin  L.  Richards,  is  the  chief  or- 
ganizer of  the  Central  Whist  Association,  which 
now  comprises  seventeen  clubs.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Racine  College,  in  1870,  and  studied 
law,  but  became  a  banker. 

A  recent  transfer  of  several  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  indicates  that  Senator 
Hanna  is  retiring  from  business.  The  National 
Steel  Company  has  bought  the  extensive  iron 
mines  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  in  Michigan,  and 
also  the  firm's  fleet  of  carriers  on  the  lakes. 

...  .The  Sultan  has  selected  Professor  Kent, 
recently  connected  with  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  as  an  instructor  in  farming 
under  the  direction  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

....Among  those  who  were  lost  when  the 
.steamship  "La  Bourgogne  "  was  wrecked,  last 
year,  were  JMr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Pollok,  of 
Washington.  Their  three  nieces,  who  reside  in 
I'aris,  have  recently  offered  a  prize  of  100,000 
francs  to  the  inventor  of  the  best  device  for  sav- 
ing life  at  sea. 

...  .A  Russian  author  appears  to  have  proved 
in  a  book  recently  published  that  Bering  Strait 
M-as  not  first  discovered  by  Bering,  who  found 
the  passage  in  1728,  but  by  Semen  Deschnef,  a 
(Cossack,  who  was  in  Siberia  from  1038  to  1059, 
when  he  returned  to  Moscow  and  reported  the 
existence  of  the  strait,  which  he  had  discovered 
while  exploring  the  country  adjoining  it  on  the 
west. 

....The  oldest  veteran  soldier  in  America, 
Capt.  William  John  Haines,  died  in  one  of  the 
St.  Louis  hospitals  recently  at  the  age  of  112 
years.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1787.  The 
St.  Louis  papers  say  that  he  had  discharge  pa- 
pers showing  that  he  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
the  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  civil  war  during  its 


first  year.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  seventy-tour  years  old,  if  the  year 
of  his  birth  has  been  correctly  reported. 

...  .A  dispatch  from  Paris  tells  of  some  recent 
researches  concerning  cancer  made  by  Dr.  Bra, 
who  finds  parasites  similar  to  those  of  cancer  in 
fragments  of  diseased  wood,  particularly  apple 
wood.  The  Government  gave  him  permission  to 
inoculate  the  forest  trees  with  cultures  of  hu- 
man cancer  and  six  months  later  he  found  spots 
of  dry  rot  on  the  trunks,  and  one  elm  died.  Dr. 
Bra  forms  no  conclusion  that  animal  and  vege- 
table cancers  are  caused  by  the  same  fungus, 
but  the  similarity  is  striking. 

....Captain  Bernior,  a  Frenchman,  adds  his 
luime  to  the  list  of  venturesome  explorers  who 
are  soon  to  set  out  for  the  North  Pole.  He  in- 
tends to  go  from  Franz  .losef's  Land  to  Peter- 
manu's  Land  by  sledge,  pass  the  winter  there, 
and  then  make  the  journey  of  420  miles  to  the 
Polo  in  100  days,  returning  by  way  of  Spitz- 
l>ergen.  He  holds  in  reserve  another  project, 
which  is  to  drift  northward  as  Nansen  did,  leave 
the  ship  with  two  years'  provisions,  and  reach 
the  Pole  by  the  route  which  Nansen  followed 
after  he  l<?ft  the  "  Fram." 

....The  Alcalde  of  Ponce.  Porto  Rico,  in  a 
letter  to  the  teachers  and  i)ui)ils  of  the  Bryant 
and  Lincoln  Schools,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  thank- 
ing them  for  the  gift  of  a  large  American  flag 
to  the  American  free  scliools  in  bis  city,  says: 
"  I  as  a  I'orto  Rican  aui  i)rou<l  to  l)e  called  an 
American.  I  have  unlimited  faith  in  the  future 
of  Porto  Rico  under  the  gallant  Hag  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes ;  for  a  country  foi-med  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  good  advices  of  Washington. 
Franklin  and  Lincoln  cannot  but  bring  us  free- 
dom and  progress.  I  am  not  at  all  impatient 
and  am  tranquilly  awaiting  the  unfolding  of 
events." 

....Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti- 
tution in  London,  in  which  he  reported  a  conver- 
sation with  an  American  volunteer  who  told  him 
that  he  had  been  an  apothecary's  clerk,  and  that 
when  he  sought  the  oflice  of  captain  in  the  Quai'- 
termaster's  Department,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  he  received  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  engineers.  In  a  letter  to  a  London 
journal,  Captain  Crozier,  who  represents  the 
War  Department  at  the  I'eace  Conference,  re- 
minds Mr.  Bigelow  that  there  were  only  three 
volunteer  regiments  of  engineers,  and  that  the 
commanders  of  these — Colonel  Griffin,  Colonel 
Young  and  Colonel  Gaillard — were  graduates  of 
West  Point,  who  had  served  in  the  Engineer 
Corps. 
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A  Terrible 
Hurricane 


The  West  Indies,  from  Do- 
minica to  tlie  eastern  end  of 
Cuba,  were  swept  on  the  7th 
and  8th  inst.  by  a  terrible  hurricane,  which 
caused  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  The 
most  appalling  reports  are  those  which  come 
from  Porto  Rico  and  (luadaloupe.  In  Do- 
minica the  fields  were  swept  bare  and  the 
laborers  are  homeless.  In  Guadaloupe  the 
coffee  and  cocoa  crops  were  desti'oyed  and 
several  villages  were  annihilated.  Sugar 
factories  were  wrecked,  the  huts  of  the  na- 
tives were  lifted  up  and  blown  away,  and 
two  lighthouses  were  overturned  as  if  they 
had  been  mere  candlesticks.  From  some 
towns  on  the  island  no  word  has  been  re- 
ceived, but  it  is  known  that  neai'ly  one  hun- 
dred persons  were  killed.  In  Montserrat 
seventy-four  lives  were  lost,  the  crops  were 
destroyed  and  every  church  and  chapel  was 
Avrecked.  Live  stock  was  killed,  sugar  plan- 
tations and  mills  were  ruined,  and  thirty 
persons  were  killed  in  St.  Croix.  The  num- 
ber of  the  dead  in  Nevis  is  twenty-one.  The 
storm  touched  the  northern  shore  of  San 
Domingo,  and  there  was  a  severe  gale  at 
Santiago,  but  the  people  of  the  Cuban  city 
had  been  forewarned.  At  all  ports  in  the 
path  of  the  hurricane  the  shipping  suffered. 
Hundreds  of  small  vessels  were  cast  upon 
the  shore,  many  loaded  lighters  were  suiik. 
and  the  boats  of  hundreds  of  fishermen  were 
carried  away  with  the  cabins  of  the  shore 
settlements  near  which  thev  were  anchored. 


The  storm  was  most  violent 
and      destructive      on      the 
southern  and  eastern  coast 
of  Porto  Rico.     It  fell  upon  Ponce  at  S  a.m. 


Great  Loss   in 
Porto  Rico 


on  the  8th  inst.  and  raged  with  great  force 
for  several  hours.  Tidal  waves  filled  the 
harbor  and  the  rivers  until  the  streets  were 
deeply  flooded,  while  the  gale  tore  away  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  and  wrecked  the  shops. 
Five  hundred  bodies  of  the  dead  have  been 
recovered,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  in 
Ponce  alone  is  not  less  than  one  thousand. 
jMany  children  were  swept  away  by  the  tor- 
rents in  the  streets  and  their  bodies  were 
carried  out  to  sea.  The  signal  service  gave 
due  warning,  but  the  stupid  Alcalde  of  the 
city  withheld  it  from  the  people.  In  their 
anger  they  attempted  to  punish  him,  but  he 
was  protected  by  the  soldiers.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  deposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  aqueduct  was  wrecked,  and  as 
the  cisterns  were  flooded  with  foul  liquid 
the  people  had  no  water  to  drink.  Fifteen 
vessels  were  blown  ashore  in  the  harbor. 
The  railroad  to  Yauco  was  ruined  and  the 
military  road  northward  was  made  impass- 
able. Yauco  and  Guanica,  its  port,  were  de- 
stroyed. At  Humacao,  on  the  east  coast, 
not  a  house  was  left  standing,  and  sixty-four 
lives  were  lost.  At  Yabuco,  ten  miles  south 
of  Ilumacao,  two  hundred  were  killed  and 
five  hundred  are  missing.  It  is  reported  that 
twelve  hundred  bodies  have  been  recovered 
at  Arecibo,  on  the  north  coast.  From  Ar- 
royo comes  a  list  of  sixteen  dead,  while 
smaller  losses  are  reported  at  Guayamo  and 
neighboring  towns.  Forty-six  were  killed  at 
.luan  Diaz.  In  the  interior,  on  the  military 
road,  Aibonito  and  Cayey  are  in  ruins,  and 
four  persons  were  killed  at  Caguas.  San 
.Tuan  escaped  with  comparatively  small  loss, 
having  been  touched  by  only  the  outer  edge 
of  the  hurricane.     The  coffee  and  fruit  crops 
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of  the  island  and  thousands  of  cattle  have 
been  destroyed.  General  Davis  reports  that 
the  number  of  those  people  who  have  lost 
everything  is  not  less  than  100,000  and  that 
famine  is  impending.  On  the  10th  inst.  he 
asked  for  the  shipment  of  2,500,000  pounds  of 
riceand  beans.  The  Government  at  once  began 
to  load  the  transport  "  McPherson  "  at  New 
York  with  the  needed  supplies,  and  the  Pres- 
ident through  the  agency  of  Secretary  Root 
addressed  to  the  Mayors  and  the  people  of  all 
our  large  cities  an  appeal  for  contributions 
of  food  to  be  forwarded  on  other  ships  with- 
out delay.  The  "  McPherson  "  sailed  on  the 
14th  Avith  1,200,000  pounds  of  beans  and  rice. 
General  Davis  says  that  for  some  time  to 
come  the  shipments  of  food  should  be  1,000 
tons  per  week. 


The  Political 
Field 


The   division   of   the   Demo- 


cratic party  in  Kentucky, 
caused  by  the  revolt  against 
the  nomination  of  Goebel  for  the  office  of 
Governor,  now  assumes  something  more 
than  local  importance  because  Mr.  Bryan 
says  that  he  will  speak  for  the  Goebel  ticket 
in  the  campaign,  which  was  opened  a  few 
days  ago.  The  opponents  of  Goebel  are 
Bryan  men,  but  they  will  give  their  support 
to  some  other  national  candidate  if  he  takes 
part  in  this  quarrel.  Bryan  is  interested 
more  deeply  in  the  candidacy  of  ex-Sena- 
tor Blackburn  for  the  Senate,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Senator  Lindsay,  gold  Democrat, 
than  in  the  fortunes  of  Goebel.  The  con- 
vention which  nominated  Goebel  com- 
mended in  its  platform  the  candidacy  of 
Blackburn.  Ex-Governor  Altgeld,  of  Illinois, 
expresses  publicly  his  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  set  out  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Goebel,  and  says  he  does  not  see  how  Bryan 
can  take  the  other  side.  The  opposition  to 
Goebel  is  very  formidable,  and  has  been 
organized  throughout  the  State.  The  ex- 
citement is  so  intense  that  Congressman 
Ben-y  has  some  misgivings  as  to  the  safety 
of  Bryan  if  he  takes  the  stump  for  Goebel. 
He  says  he  would  be  "  in  positive  danger  " 
because  he  speaks  plainly  and  Kentuckians 
are  men  "  of  quick  passions  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  revolvers  if  a  speaker  does  not 
please    them."    There    is    at    Saratoga    this 


week  a  gathering  of  prominent  Democrats 
from  the  East  and  the  South  who  desire 
to  set  up  Augustus  "Van  Wyck,  of  New  York, 
against  Bryan  in  next  year's  convention. 
Five  million  copies  of  a  speech  against 
trusts  made  by  him  some  months  ago  are 
to  be  circulated  throughout  the  land.  Mr. 
Gorman  has  arrived,  and  it  was  expected 
that  Mr.  Groker  would  assist  the  opponents 
of  Bryan.  The  Tammany  Boss,  however, 
on  his  arrival  last  Saturday  in  New  York 
from  England,  surprised  the  public  by  dis- 
closing a  curious  change  of  attitude  and 
opinion.  He  is  now  an  anti-imperialist  and 
his  admiration  of  Bryan  is  unbounded. 


The  Strikes 


At  last  the  business  men  of 
Cleveland  are  beginning  to 
protest  against  the  comprehensive  boycott 
enforced  in  that  city  by  the  striking  employ- 
ees of  the  street  railway  company.  Nearly 
live  hundred  of  them  in  a  public  meeting  on 
the  9th  inst.  denounced  the  boycott  by  reso- 
lutions and  raised  a  fund  of  $10,000  to  be 
used  in  detecting  and  prosecuting  those  who 
have  wrecked  cars  with  dynamite.  The 
strikers  ajt  once  took  measures  to  apply  the 
boycott  to  all  who  attended  the  meeting.  The 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  and  the  railway 
company  is  using  nearly  all  of  its  cars.  But 
little  disorder  has  recently  been  reported,  al- 
tho  two  cai's  were  wrecked  by  dynamite  last 
week.  In  Chattanooga  nearly  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  street  railway  company  have 
been  discharged  because  they  joined  a  union. 
The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company 
in  New  York  has  given  three  days'  vacation 
with  full  pay  to  all  of  its  motormen  and 
conductors  who  continued  at  their  work  on 
July  19th  and  20th,  the  two  days  of  the  re- 
cent unsuccessful  strike.  Nearly  four  thou- 
sand men  are  thus  rewarded.  The  street 
railway  company  in  Columbus,  O.,  has  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  paying  to  each  employee  quar- 
terly 1  per  cent,  of  his  year's  earnings  at  the 
time  when  stockholders  receive  their  quar- 
terly dividend  of  1  per  cent.  The  caddies 
employed  by  a  golf  club  on  Staten  Island 
st'-uck  for  higher  wages  last  week,  demand- 
ing 40  cents  instead  of  30  cents  for  a  round 
of  eighteen  holes.  They  threw  stones  at  the 
club  house,  hooted  at  the  players,  and  so  in- 
jured the  greens  that  playing  was  discon- 
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tinued.  A  dozen  of  them  were  arrested.  The 
Typographical  Union's  agents  followed  from 
Philadelphia  in  a  tug  the  steamboat  in  which 
an  agent  of  the  New  York  Sun  was  bringing 
147  printers  to  this  city,  and  when  these  men 
were  landed  the  union  induced  all  but  nine 
to  join  the  strikers.  The  daily  publication  of 
the  Stm  has  not  been  interrupted.  The  trade 
unions  have  begun  to  boycott  the  paper. 


iaus  had  been  naturalized,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  were  subjects  of  the  King  of  Italy. 


An   investigation  concerning 
The  Lynched     ^j^^  lynching  of  the  five  Ital- 

Italians  j.    m  n   1   1      t         i, 

laus    at    Tallulah,    La.,    has 

been  made  at  that  place  by  the  iVIarquis  Ro- 
mano, Secretary  of  the  Italian  Embassy  in 
^yashington,  and  the  State  Department  has 
received  a  copy  of  his  report.  The  facts  as 
they  have  been  ascertained  lead  the  Italian 
-authorities  to  regard  the  lynching  as  one  of 
unusual  atrocity.  The  report  says  that  Dr. 
Hodges,  when  he  encountered  Charles  Di- 
fata,  was  the  first  to  draw  a  weapon,  that 
he  fired  the  first  shot,  and  that  not  until  he 
was  about  to  fire  again  at  Charles,  who  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  did  Charles's  brother 
Joseph  fire  his  shotgun  from  the  neighboring 
store  in  defense  of  the  prostrate  man.  It  is 
admitted  that  at  the  beginning  Charles  Dl- 
fata  upbraided  Dr.  Hodges  for  having  killed 
his  goat  and  struck  him  with  his  fist.  The 
two  brothers  were  lynched,  it  is  said,  before 
any  attempt  to  arrest  them  had  been  made. 
The  three  other  Italians,  the  report  says, 
were  in  another  street  at  the  time  of  the  af- 
fair between  Dr.  Hodges  and  the  two  broth- 
ers, had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  did  not 
know  ©f  it  until  some  time  later,  when  offi- 
cers came  to  arrest  them.  After  they  had  been 
placed  in  jail,  the  mob  took  two  of  them  out 
and  banged  them.  Some  time  afterward  the 
mob  returned  to  the  jail,  took  out  the  remain- 
ing Italian  and  lynched  him.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  there  was  between  the  lynching  of  the 
first  two  and  the  lynching  of  the  second  two 
a  considerable  interval,  which  afforded  time 
for  the  blood  of  the  lynchers  to  cool  and  for 
their  anger  to  abate.  There  was  another  in- 
terval before  the  hanging  of  the  fifth  Italian. 
Tlie  record  shows,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Italian  authorities,  that  the  affair  was 
marked  by  no  incidents  which  could  mitigate 
the  atrocity  of  the  crime.    Three  of  the  Ital- 


The  revolutionists'  base  of 
San  Domingo's     operations  is  on  the  north 

Revolution  4.     4.    *i,      •  ,      , 

coast  of    the    island,    near 

the  Haytian  boundary;  the  capital  is  on  the 
south  coast.  The  revolution  appears  to  be 
sj)reading  through  the  northern  provinces. 
Two  of  the  four  commanders  of  the  insur- 
gent forces  are  Gen.  Ramon  Pacheco  and 
Gen.  Pablo  Reyes.  The  insurgents  have 
taken  possession  of  Dajabon  and  several 
other  towns  abandoned  by  the  Government 
Iroops.  At  last  accounts  the  Government 
still  held  Monte  Christi,  but  it  is  reported 
that  many  of  its  soldiers  there  have  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  General  Lirlano  was  sent  out 
from  Monte  Christi  to  attack  Pacheco  at 
Dajabon,  and  when  he  approached  that  place 
all  of  his  men,  it  is  said,  left  him  and  en- 
tered Pacheco's  camp.  In  an  engagement  on 
the  12th  inst.,  between  the  Government  forces 
and  1,200  insurgents,  the  Government  lost  IS 
men  and  the  insurgents  had  no  losses.  Don 
.Juan  Isldro  Jiminez,  the  candidate  of  the 
revolutionists  for  the  Presidency,  has  re- 
mained in  Havana,  where  he  expresses  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  the  revolt,  saying 
that  he  will  have  the  support  of  four-fifths 
of  the  people.  With  him  has  been  Pedro 
Lluberas,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
of  the  late  President  Heureaux,  who  is  now 
a  supporter  of  Jiminez.  The  Haytian  Gov- 
ernment declares  that  the  insurgents  will  not 
be  permitted  to  use  Haytian  soil  as  a  base  of 
operations,  and  has  already  seized  arms  and 
nmmunition  which  were  on  their  way  to  the 
insurgent  forces.  Agents  of  Jiminez  have 
bought  in  New  Haven  through  third  parties 
!i  supply  of  rifles,  and  have  been  trying  to 
ship  them  to  the  island  from  Philadelphia. 
-Vccording  to  cablegrams  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  San  Domingo,  a  Cabinet  minister 
predicts  that  the  revolt  will  be  suppressed  in 
a  fortnight,  but  this  view  of  the  situation  is 
not  supported  by  news  from  other  sources. 


Aguinaldo    issued    August 

Fighting  in         j^tjj     ^y     appeal     to     the 

the  Philippines     „  .      ^, 

*^*^  Powers  for  the  recognition 

of  "  Filipino   independence."    He  claims   to 

liave  conquered  the  sovereignty   ©f  tlie   is- 
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lands  from  Spain  befoio  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
and  tliat  tlierefore  Spain  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  cede  tbem  to  the  United  States; 
argues  tliat  tlie  possession  of  7,000  Spauisli 
prisoners  is  proof  of  the  nullity  of  Spanish 
sovereignty;  tliat  his  Government  was  ef- 
fectively recognized  by  Admiral  DeAvey  on 


a  .iii'nerul  iKhaiut-  by  General  McArlhur's 
division,  resulting  in  a  complete  routing  of 
tlio  Filipino  army  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
]'\'rnando.  The  situation  of  our  troops  in 
iliat  city  had  been  for  some  time  very  un- 
pleasant on  account  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  Filipinos  and  their  keeping  up  of  a 


various  occasions,  and  that  the  capture  of 
Manila  was  really  due  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  their  co-operation.  'J'he  appeal  was 
sent  to  all  the  foreign  consuls  in  Manila  to 
be  forwarded  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. As  yet  no  notice  appears  to  have 
been  taken  of  it  by  any  foreign  Govei'n- 
ment.  Immediately  following  this  there  was 


continuous  tlio  desultory  fire.  The  Ameri- 
can troops  to  the  number  of  5,000  advanced 
beyond  San  Fernando,  and  evidently  took 
the  Filipino  army  completely  by  surprise. 
They  made  a  short  resistance  but  fled  soon 
to  Angeles,  where  they  made  only  a  short 
stand,  quickly  retiring  on  finding  the  Amer- 
icans   approaching,    leaving    the    village    it- 
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s*-lt'  iu  lltiuies.  There  has  also  been  an  a<l- 
Aance  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  toward  the 
liills,  where  the  Filipinos  had  been  gather- 
ing. In  each  movement  the  American  loss 
was  small,  the  troops  advancing  through 
the  mud  and  water,  notwithstanding  that 
in  many  cases  it  was  up  to  their  knees.  The 
river  gunboats  gave  considerable  assistance. 


Dreyfus  at 
Rennes 


The  first  day  of  the  retrial  of 
Captain  Dreyfus,  August  7th. 
was  one  of  intense  interest. 
The  two  opposing  parties  were  at  their  best, 
and  wlien  the  day  closed  apparently  neither 
had  gained  very  much,  altho  tlie  calm 
bearing  of  the  accused  captain  and  his 
positive  denials  evidently  had  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  in  his  favor.  On  the 
other  hand  the  aggressiveness  shown  by 
General  Mercier  together  with  the  assurance 
that  he  possessed  documents  which  would 
prove  the  captain's  guilt  beyond  a  question 
left  the  general  impression  of  a  drawn  battle. 
The  principal  topic  was  the  famous  bor- 
dereau, a  full  translation  of  wliich  is  here 
given: 

"  Witiioiit  uews  indicating  that  you  desire 
to  see  mo  I  send  you,  nevertheless.  Monsieur, 
some  interesting  items  of  information  : 

"  1.  A  note  on  the  hydraulic  brake  of  the  120 
[millimeter  cannon]  and  the  manner  of  opera- 
tion. 

'"2.  A  note  on  outpost  troops.  (Some  mod- 
ifications will  be  entailed  by  the  new  plan.) 

■'  3.  A  note  on  a  modification  in  artillery 
formation. 

■■  4.  A  note  relative  to  Madagascar. 

'■  5.  The  project  of  a  firing  manual  for  field 
artillery  (March  14,  1894.) 

■■  This  last  document  is  extremely  difficult 
to  procure,  and  1  can  have  it  at  my  disposal 
only  for  a  few  days.  The  ^Ministry  of  War  has 
sent  out  a  limited  number  of  them  to  the  corps, 
and  the  members  of  the  corps  are  responsible 
for  them.  Each  officer  who  has  one  must  re- 
turn it  after  the  maneuvers.  Therefore,  if 
.vou  would  like  to  take  out  of  it  whatever  inter- 
ests you,  and  hold  it  at  my  disposal,  I  will  take 
it.  unless,  indeed,  you  would  like  me  to  have  it 
copied  in  extenso,  and  then  send  the  copy  to 
your  address. 

"  I  am  just  off  for  the  maneuvere." 
It  is  without  signature  and  the  whole  case 
depends  upon  the  identification  of  the  hand- 
writing, since  acknowledged   to  be  that  of 


Esterhazy  and  not  Dreyfus.  The  four  days 
following  were  taken  up  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  secret  dossier,  or  case,  including: 
the  documents  held  by  the  prosecution  to  be 
of  such  character  as  would  not  warrant  their 
being  set  forth  iu  public.  With  regard  to  the 
character  of  this  examination  no  positive' 
statements  have  as  yet  been  printed,  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  reports  that  the  general 
impression  left  was  that  they  were  absolut-;- 
ly  worthless  as  implying  guilt  on  the  part  of 
Dreyfus.  The  session  of  the  12th  was  in- 
tensely exciting.  Ex-President  Casimir-Per- 
ier  gave  his  testimony,  denying  all  charges; 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus, 
showing  that  his  resignation  was  occasioned: 
by  the  refusal  of  his  Ministers  to  inform  him 
as  to  the  facts  iu  the  case.  He  announced 
himself  as  bearing  testimony  in  favor  of  an 
Innocent  man.  lie  was  followed  by  General 
Mercier,  whose  testimony  covered  nearly 
four  hours  and  included  absolutely  no  new 
information,  being  merely  a  reaffirmation  of 
his  own  belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 


Maitre  Labori 
Shot 


While  the  trial  was  pro- 
gressing at  Rennes  the 
Government  at  Paris  was 
receiving  increasing  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Republic.  As  a  re- 
sult on  the  12th  Paul  D6roulede  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  members  of  the  League  of  Pa- 
triots were  arrested  and  placed  in  prison. 
Additional  warrants  were  issued,  and  an' 
attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  president 
of  the  Anti-Semite  League,  M.  Guerin.  He, 
however,  barricaded  himself  in  his  house 
with  a  number  of  associates,  and  the  police 
have  OS  yet  been  unable  to  secure  entrance. 
The  house  has  been  thoroughly  isolated  and 
continued  resistance  is  impracticable.  On. 
]\Iouday  morning  the  world  was  startled  by 
the  news  of  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Maitre  I/abori,  who  had  so  ably  defended 
Dreyfus  and  Zola  in  the  various  trials.  He 
was  passing  from  his  house  to  the  court 
early  iu  the  morning  in  company  with  two 
friends  when  he  was  assailed  and  shot  in 
the  back.  The  assassin  turned  and  fled, 
pursued  by  several,  but  made  his  escape.  It 
was  at  first  thought  that  the  shot  would 
prove  fatal,  but  later  the  physicians  who 
wore  summoned  gave  hope  of  recovery.  The 
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session  of  the  court  was  suspended  for  a 
time,  and  the  presiding  Colonel,  who  had 
shown  himself  very  stern  and  unbending, 
manifested  much  feeling  in  giving  notice  of 
the  outrage.  The  effect  was  manifest  in 
the  entire  session,  during  which  ex-Presi- 
dent Casimir-Perier  and  General  Mercier 
were  the  chief  witnesses.  The  former  was 
very  severe  in  his  strictures  upon  the  Gen- 
■eral  for  undue  interference  in  matters  that 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  for  ignoring  him- 
self by  making  changes  in  tlie  army  with- 
out consulting  him.  The  General  having 
affirmed  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Zola  trials  great  danger  of  war  with  Ger- 
many, the  ex-President  absolutely  denied  it, 
and  insisted  that  there  was  no  difference 
which  was  not  completely  settled  by  a 
simple  friendly  note.  As  is  natural  the  news 
of  the  attack  has  created  a  great  sensation 
•everywhere.  In  Paris  it  is  feared  that  it  is 
a  part  of  a  Nationalist  plot  to  kill  Dreyfus 
and  all  connected  with  his  case.  At  London 
and  other  capitals  there  is  also  the  deepest 
auterest  expressed. 


According      to      reports 
The  New  Regime     ^^.^^  j^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.g, 

in  Japan  ...  ^      x 

■'   '^  gime    there    is    not    at- 

tendetl  by  any  indications  of  trouble.  All  goes 
on  quietly  much  as  before,  and  the  officials 
seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  avoid  all  pos- 
sible criticism  or  charges  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  equal  to  its  added  responsibili- 
ties. The  French  and  Austro-Hungarian 
treaties  went  into  force  on  August  4th,  com- 
pleting the  list,  so  that  now  all  foreigners  are 
subject  to  Japanese  law.  In  several  in- 
stances the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  fetes 
with  addresses  in  which  the  most  friendly 
sentiments  were  expressed  on  both  sides. 
A  visit  to  Yokohama  by  several  trans- 
ports with  returning  troops  from  the 
Philippines,  aroused  much  interest,  and 
the  fact,  as  stated,  that  altho  nearly 
2,500  men  thronged  the  streets  for  two 
■days,  there  was  not  a  single  arrest  for 
drunkenness  nor  the  slightest  occasion 
for  police  interference  on  any  score,  made 
evidently  quite  an  impression  on  the  Japan- 
•ese  authorities.  The  talk  of  a  Japan-China 
alliance  continues,  and  has  brought  from 
Russia  a  very  distinct  warning  that  it  will 


be  considered  as  offensive  to  Russia,  and 
that  the  consequences  of  such  an  agreement 
would  be  most  serious  to  China.  The  Eng- 
lish press  does  not  speak  of  it  enthusiastic- 
ally, and  looks  upon  it  as  really  endangering 
rather  than  advancing  the  prospect  of  peace 
and  normal  development  of  both  countries. 


The  contest  between  the  Boer 
Kruger  vs.       president     and    the    English 

Chamberlain      „         ,  , .  v,   i.   ^  v. 

Secretary  contmues,  but  it  be- 
comes constantly  clearer  that  in  the  end  the 
latter  will  win.  The  Queen's  speech  at  the 
close  of  Parliament  gave  a  distinct  warning 
that  the  continued  failure  to  give  to  Eng- 
lish residents  of  the  Transvaal  such  rights 
as  were  evidently  implied  in  the  grant  of  in- 
ternal independence  could  not  be  endured, 
and  that  some  way  must  be  found  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unrest  which  endangered  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  English  South  Af- 
rica. This  was  followed  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's statement  that  "  this  state  of  things 
cannot  long  be  tolerated;  we  have  put  our 
hands  to  the  plow  and  will  not  turn  back." 
At  the  same  time  the  dispatch  of  troops  and 
the  preparations  for  war  continue,  altho  ap- 
parently every  effort  is  made  to  keep  things 
quiet  and  offend  as  little  as  possible  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  Volksraad.  The  Afrikanders 
of  Cape  Colony  have  thrown  their  influence 
in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposal  for  a  Board  of  Inquiry  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Boer  proposals  upon  the 
status  of  the  ITitlanders,  and  altho  that  has 
been  formally  rejected,  it  is  reported  as  prob- 
able that  either  it  or  some  substitute, 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  will 
be  accepted.  There  have  been  threats  of  a 
general  destruction  of  all  the  mines  and  of 
the  city  of  Johannesburg  should  there  be 
war,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have  greatly 
alarmed  the  authorities.  The  impression  is 
dominant  in  England  that  President  Kruger 
is  willing  himself  to  yield,  but  realizes  that 
it  will  be  slow  work  bringing  the  Volksraad 
to  agree  with  him.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
showing  great  patience,  and  while  very  firm 
'<«  evidently  more  anxious  to  secure  results 
than  stringent  about  methods.  The  crisis, 
therefore,  tho  still  acute  and  liable  to  be  pre- 
cipitated at  any  time  by  ill-considered  action, 
is  certainlv  no  more  dangerous. 


Academic  Freedom. 


By  Prof.   Edward  W.    Bemis,   Ph.D. 


AMERICA  is  justly  proud  of  her  great 
colleges  and  universities,  of  their 
growth  in  material  equipment,  in  en- 
dowment, in  the  number  of  their  students, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  learning  and  educa- 
tional power  of  their  professors.  Altho  cer- 
tain of  the  learned  professions  may  not  have 
as  .strong  an  influence  upon  society  as  they 
had  a  century  ago,  the  influence  of  our  col- 
leges upon  the  country  as  a  whole  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase.  It  is  far  from  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  to  say  aught  that 
should  injure  these  institutions.  Where 
abuses  are  pointed  out  it  is  with  a  view  to 
their  correction,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
work  of  the  true  teacher  easier  by  buttress- 
ing it  with  a  public  opinion  that  shall  de- 
mand absolute  fearlessness  and  devotion  to 
the  truth  for  its  own  sake  in  any  institu- 


Of  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

as  tlie  Germans  call  freedom  of  te«icbtug,  ia 
order  to  obtain  these  gifts. 

How  the  departments  of  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, biology,  and  other  of  the  natural 
sciences  have  suffered  because  of  their  bear- 
ing on  accepted  theological  views  is  fa- 
miliar in  a  general  way  to  every  schoolboy. 
The  account  of  this  in  White's  "  Warfare  of 
Science  and  Religion "  is  famous.  Even 
within  three  months  the  expression  of  Uni- 
tarian tendencies  was  made  a  prominent 
reason  for  dismissing  an  able  professor  of 
English  from  a  Western  college,  and  one  of 
our  most  noted  university  presidents  writes: 

I  have  to  confess  .  .  .  that  at  many  col- 
leges and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States 
a  Unitarian  is  not  as  welcome  as  a  person  of 
evangelical  opinions. 

In   the  teaching  of  the  natural   sciences, 


tiou  that  claims  to  be  truly  educational.  The  however,  the  battle  for  academic  freedom  is 
university,  in  a  true  sense,  did  not  exist  in  practically  gained.  One  more  battle,  and 
America  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Johns     that  one  of  great  importance,  remains  to  be 


Hopkins  University  in  1876,  while  now  a 
dozen  great  institutions  can  claim  the  name 
with  more  or  less  justice. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  the  German  uni- 
versity that  in  a  land  where  freedom  of  the 


won— the  battle  for  freedom  in  teaching  the 
social  sciences.  Prior  to  our  Centennial  Ex- 
position the  only  great  economic  and  socio- 
logical issues  that  sharply  divided  the  coun- 
try were  slavery  and  the  tariff.    For  some 


press  and  of  speech  is  greatly  restricted  the  time  prior  to  the  Civil  War  college  prof  ess- 
university  professor  is  absolutely  free  in  ors  were  expected  to  be  as  silent  in  the 
both  his  teaching  and  his  writing.  Even  the  matter  of  the  slavery  question  as  now  in 
autocratic  Emperor  has  scarcely  been  able  some  places  with  regard  to  problems  of 
to  di.sturb  this  frodom.  however  hostile  the  monopoly.  Emerson,  the  most  eminent  liv- 
university  professor  may  be  to  the  preten-  ing  alumnus  of  Harvard  from  1845  to  1860, 
slons  of  royalty  or  the  interests  of  the  dom-  was  never  recognized  in  the  most  remote 
inant  social  class.  America  has  been  called  way  by  his  Alma  Mater,  and  Harvard  stn- 
pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  free,  yet  there  dents,  without  check  from  the  authorities, 
is  less  freedom  to-day  in  American  than  in  rotten-egged  the  hall  where  he  gave  a  lecture 
German  or  English  universities.  How  sadly  in  behalf  of  liberty.  At  a  time,  thus,  when 
handicapped  are  many  of  the  leading  insti-  the  college  professor  of  political  and  eco- 
tutions  in  this  country  the  public  is  only  just  nomic  science  should  have  been  a  leader  in 
beginning  to  realize.  The  fault  is  not  with  the  wise  and  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
the  college  professors,  who  are  doing  the  great  question  of  human  slavery  his  hands 
very  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances,  were  tied. 

The  difliculty   is   rather  the   craze   for  en-  That  issue  is  past  and  gone.    The  heroic 

dowmonts  and  the  willingness  of  too  many  and    often    successful    effort    made    by    oar 

boards  ftf    trustees    to    sacrifice  lehrfreiheit,  large    institutions    to    give   their   professors 
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freedom  in  the  treatmeut  ol"  the  tariff  at 
a  time  when  donors  were  mostlj'  believers 
in  one  side  of  the  tariff  question  are  among 
the  most  glorious  heritages  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  free  trader 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  glory  of  Williams 
and  Yale  in  sustaining  Professors  Pei-ry  and 
Sumner  amid  the  criticisms  of  financial 
supporters,  and  even  of  the  general  public. 
To-day,  when  men  of  wealth  are  almost 
equally  divided  on  the  tariff  controversy,  and 
when  the  issue  has  assumed  less  relative 
importance  than  formerly,  freedom  of  teach- 
ing in  respect  to  the  tariff  has  been  so  large- 
ly secured  that  most  people  have  come  to 
think  that  freedom  in  all  lines  of  sociolog- 
ical and  economic  teaching  is  no  longer  de- 
nied. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  however,  evi- 
dence has  accumulated  of  as  serious  a  dan- 
ger confronting  our  colleges  to-day  as  ever 
in  the  past— a  danger,  indeed,  more  destruct- 
ive of  the  influence  of  our  colleges  and 
more  injurious  to  the  country  af  large  than 
can  readily  be  imagined,  since  this  is  a 
time  when  we  need  as  never  before  the 
fruits  of  uutrammeled  sociological  thought 
and  investigation  from  our  ablest  professors 
and  students.  Avoiding  all  references  to  an 
event  which  was  much  discussed  at  the  time, 
four  years  ago,  in  which  the  writer  was  in- 
volved, some  facts  may  be  given  that  have 
come  under  his  direct  knowledge  in  other 
institutions.  The  case  of  President  An- 
drews, of  Brown  University,  well  described 
in  the  Arena  for  October,  1897,  has  been  con- 
sidered exceptional  by  many  in  its  evidence 
of  attempted  interference  witb  college  free- 
dom.   What  are  the  facts  ? 

The  professor  of  economics  in  one  prom- 
inent New  England  institution  says: 

Our  colleges  have  ceased  to  be  missionary  in- 
stitutions ;  they  are  nothing  but  aggregations  of 
large  endowments,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  president  to  increase.  When  he  meets  men 
of  wealth  at  the  clubs  it  will  not  do  for  them  to 
be  able  to  refer  with  displeasure  to  what  some 
of  the  professors  may  have  said  or  writton. 

A  professor  in  another  famous  college 
says: 

If  our  regents  in  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  de- 
partment of  economics  had  to  choose  between  an 
obscure  man  just  out  of  some  university   or  one 


who  had  achieved  great  success  as  a  teacher, 
writer  and  investigator,  but  who  had  taken  a 
position  on  some  economic  questiou  that  might 
endanger  a  possible  donation,  the  obscure  man 
would  be  chosen  every  time. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  economists  in 
America  confesses  confidentially  that  he, 
contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  avoided  giving 
any  reference  to  the  subject  of  railroad 
discriminations  as  a  factor  in  building  up 
trusts,  because  he  could  not  give  reference* 
to  such  authorities  without  Including  Henry 
D.  Lloyd's  "  Wealth  "Versus  Commonwealth," 
and  this  book  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to- 
mention  in  view  of  the  fact  that  before  him, 
in  the  senior  class,  was  the  son  of  a  prom- 
inent trust  magnate,  whose  family  had  al- 
ready financially  aided  the  college. 

Even  in  one  of  our  great  universities,, 
where  the  economic  professors  have  ex- 
perienced no  interference,  one  of  them  as- 
serts that  he  thinks  the  trustees  would  not 
call  any  new  man  that  would  be  likely  ta 
endanger  a  possible  donation.  The  paralyz- 
ing effect  of  this  belief  upon  a  man's  teach- 
ing is  self-evident.  At  another  great  insti- 
tution a  young  instructor  of  sociology  gave 
to  his  students  the  results  of  a  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  Coxey  Army  w^hen  at 
Washington.  While  the  members  of  the 
army  were  declared  to  have  been  somewhat 
demoralized  by  their  long  journey  they  were 
also  declared  to  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  to  have  possessed  steady  jobs,  rather 
than  to  have  belonged  to  the  tramp  class, 
prior  to  the  depression  of  1893.  This  ad- 
dress being  reported  in  a  local  paper  so  dis- 
pleased some  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  city 
to  whom  the  university  was  looking  for  do- 
nations that  the  president  declared  he  would 
rather  give  up  the  entire  department  of  so- 
ciology than  lose  the  favor  of  these  men. 
Altho  the  instructor  was  greatly  needed 
and  liked,  the  university  was  glad  to  release 
him  when  he  received  a  call  to  another  insti- 
tution, whose  trustees  had  not  heard  of  this 
incident. 

A  prominent  professor  was  quietly 
crowded  out  of  one  large  institution  some 
time  ago  because  he  was  somewhat  favor- 
able to  the  wage  workers  and  their  organ- 
ization. The  millionaire  donor  who  effected 
this  removal    was  wont  to  show  to  his  sue- 
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cesser  a  press  report  of  the  dismissed  pro- 
fessor's views,  and  to  denounce  them,  tlie 
present  incumbent  naturally  taking  this  to 
bo  a  hint  as  to  the  way  he  should  walk. 

The  Chancellor  of  a  Western  college,  who 
had  favored  more  vigorous  municipal  regu- 
lation of  street  railways,  was  immediately 
informed  by  a  wealthy  trustee  connected 
with  one  of  these  enterprises  that  he  must 
■cease  such  talk  or  leave.  The  Chancellor, 
arguing  that  he  could  still  be  of  use  in  other 
ways,  continued  in  the  entire  avoidance  of 
such  issues.  A  professor  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing technical  institutions  of  the  country, 
iifter  receiving  a  somewhat  similar  winn- 
ing, persisted  in  bringing  out  a  valuable 
work  on  street  railways  whose  accuracy  and 
fairness  has  never  been  questioned,  but 
whose  exhibition  of  stock  watering  and 
■evasions  of  law  were  so  telling  that  his  pro- 
fessorship was  immediately  discontinued. 
In  another  case  a  man  was  elected  to  a  pro- 
fessorship, and  then  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  asked  the  president  of 
the  college  to  send  letters  to  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  asking  if  the  institution  would 
be  handicapped  in  any  way  in  getting  funds 
by  having  on  the  faculty  this  professor, 
against  Avhom  only  the  charge  of  holding 
•certain  economic  tendencies  was  likely  to 
be  brought.  When  one  prominent  trust  mag- 
nate replied  unfavorably  the  action  of  the 
board  was  immediately  rescinded. 

When  a  college  called  to  an  engineering 
professorship  one  who  was  well  along  in 
preparing  a  chapter  on  street  railways  for 
the  book  I  subsequently  edited  on  Munici- 
pal Monopolies,  it  was  made  a  condition 
of  his  acceptance  of  his  new  position  that 
he  should  abandon  this  chapter  and  all 
other  sociological  work.  Since  then  three 
professors  who  did  write  chapters  in  the 
book  have  lost  their  positions.  Professors 
and  presidents  in  several  other  prominent 
institutions  have  confidentially  stated  that 
they  have  felt  on  increasing  pressure  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  toward  a  conservative 
attitude.  This  pressure  has  come  from  both 
regents  and  donors,  and  from  the  fact  that 
other  colleges,  before  accepting  thoir  grad- 
uates for  positions,  often  expressed  a  pref- 
-erence  for  men  of  conservative  tendencies.  I 
have  known  of  strong  students,  on  this  ac- 


count, either  deserting  the  department  of 
economics  and  sociology,  or  turning  aside 
from  original  investigation  and  the  writing 
of  theses  upon  such  questions  as  the  in- 
come tax.  inheritance  tax,  trade  unions,  va- 
rious monopoly  questions,  etc.,  to  take  up 
theories  of  value,  the  treatment  of  the  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  classes,  and  similar 
harmless  topics. 

The  head  of  the  economic  department  of 
an  important  institution  says  that  when 
the  president  of  this  institution  was  widely 
(luoted  some  time  ago  for  extolling  in  the 
presence  of  trustees  and  guests  at  com- 
mencement the  freedom  of  teaching  in  his 
university,  the  fact  was  that  the  boasted 
freedom  did  not  fully  exist,  but  that  the 
president  was  trying  to  make  it  exist  by 
his  commencement  address.  The  president 
of  another  great  university  which  insists 
that  it  is  free  has  recently  remonstrated 
with  a  graduate  student  for  even  referring, 
in  an  unprinted  thesis,  to  a  trust  which  has 
donated  to  the  university  in  question. 

When  a  professor  of  economics  was  dis- 
missed froii  a  AVestern  institution  one 
of  the  trustees  remarked  in  board  meeting 
Ihat  the  college  could  have  none  of  his 
money  as  long  as  it  maintained  such  instruc- 
tion, and  another  of  the  trustees  declared 
that  a  former  president  had  been  dismissed 
l)ecause  of  his  leanings  toward  free  trade 
and  greenbacks.  Two  professors  in  prom- 
inent Eastern  institutions  have  declared 
that  they  doubted  whether  they  could  have 
maintained  their  positions  if  they  had  voted 
for  Bryan.  In  another  case  a  well-known 
professor  voted  for  Bryan,  and  was  soon 
after  assured  by  the  president  that  he  ought 
to  resign  on  that  account.  As  he  did  not  do 
so  his  chair  has  just  been  discontinued,  de- 
spite the  protests  of  the  students.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of 
the  election  of  1896,  it  is  now  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  New  York  papers  could  claim 
that  all  the  college  sentiment  was  on  one 
side. 

When  some  of  the  above  instances  were 
related  to  a  somewhat  conservative  profess- 
or of  economics,  his  reply  spoke  volumes: 
'■  The  only  thing  that  surprises  me  in  the 
whole  matter  is  that  you  are  surprised  I  " 
AH    the   incidents   above   given,    relating   to 
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over  a  dozen  institutious  of  high  stand- 
ing, some  of  them  the  most  prominent  in 
the  country,  have  come  under  the  writer's 
knoAvledge  through  direct  acquaintance 
with  the  men  and  institutions  involved. 
Others  equally  startling  are  omitted  for  lacli 
of  space. 

Altho  the  statement  quoted  below  may 
seem  exaggerated,  it  is  significani  that  one 
who  has  had  large  success  in  securing  posi- 
tions for  college  professors  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  not  only  gives  up  all  thought 
of  great  privately  endowed  institutions  pre- 
senting all  sides  of  sociological  questions, 
but  he  even  writes  of  State  universities  with 
regard  to  whose  future  he  has  more  hope: 

1  look  upon  the  whole  country  as  being  as 
much  under  the  domination  of  the  aristocracy 
of  politics  as  any  of  the  old  countries  are  under 
the  domination  of  the  royal  families.  .  .  . 
Our  great  universities  are  the  creatures  of  the 
State,  and  the  subjects  of  the  politicians.  A 
man  who  dares  speak  his  mind  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  hatred  of  all  dominant  monopolies. 

Thomas  E.  Will,  late  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College,  in  the  offi- 
cial magazine  of  that  college,  The  Industrial- 
ist, for  November,  1898,  quotes  some  re- 
markable interviews  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Shibley, 
of  New  York  City,  with  one  or  more  of  the 
trustees  of  eight  prominent  American  uni- 
versities. These  trustees  almost  unani- 
mously sustained  the  view  of  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Northwestern  University,  who 
state<i  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  consti- 
tutes the  absolute  and  final  authority  over 
colleges  and  universities  and  continued: 

In  social  science  and  political  science  they 
[the  faculty  of  the  college  or  university],  as  a 
rule,  are  only  a  little  less  qualified  to  be  the 
final  arbiters  as  to  what  should  be  taught  than 
they  are  concerning  financial  problems,  and,  I 
repeat,  in  all  things  they  should  promptly  and 
gracefully  submit  ro  the  final  determination  of 
the  trustees  when  the  latter  find  it  necessary  to 
act.  There  would  be  as  much  propriety  in  the 
trustees  permitting  a  president  or  professor  to 
remain  in  the  ranks  of  an  institution  having  the 
special  support  of  a  Christian  denomiration 
who  embraced  every  available  public  opportunity 
to  preach  atheism  or  agnosticism  as  there  would 
be  in  the  trustees  of  any  university  of  rank  yet 
organized  in  this  country  permitting  the  preach- 
ing of  the  silver  doctrines  of  Doctor  Andrews. 


A  professor  is  not  a  mere  parrot  to  repeat  and 
fairly  explain  to  his  students  the  diametrically 
opposite  premises,  arguments  and  conclusions  of 
the  writers  and  teachers  of  the  ages  upon  any 
given  subject.  He  must  of  necessity  be  an  ad- 
vocate, but  his  advocacy  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  powers  that  be,  with 
the  animus  and  main  purposes  of  the  institution, 
and  with  the  teachings  of  his  colaborers. 

Mr.  Ferd.  W.  Peck,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Chicago  University,  said: 

The  trustees  should  see  to  it  that  in  the  teach- 
ing .  .  .  no  unsound  financial  doctrines  nor 
anything  of  a  dangerous  character  be  taught. 

Judge  Henry  E.  Holland,  a  trustee  of  Tale, 
on  being  asked  what  would  happen  in  case 
a  professor  should  teach  free  silver,  replied: 

Oh,  in  such  a  case  he  would  be  hauled  up  by 
the  board ;  something  like  the  case  of  last  year 
at  lirown  University. 

James  W.  Alexander,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Princeton  University, 
declared  that  "  the  Board  of  Trustees  "  were 
"  the  ultimate  authority,"  and  added: 

In  case  there  should  be  any  difference  the 
authority  of  the  board  would  have  to  prevail. 
The  professors  would  have  to  walk  the  plank. 

Similar  testimonies  might  be  multliplied. 
Strange  indeed  to  the  lover  of  freedom  as 
the  corner-stone  of  our  institutions  must 
sound  the  recent  serious  inquiry  of  one 
prominent  in  the  management  of  one  of  our 
large  Eastern  universities:  "You  don't  sup- 
pose men  are  going  to  support  a  university 
whose  professors  are  teaching  things  against 
their  interests,  do  you  ?  " 

H.  S.  Foxwell,  professor  of  economics, 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
writes  to  a  friend  in  this  country: 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  situ- 
ation in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  uni- 
versity professors.  .  .  .  Our  people  cannot 
understand  how  you  can  sit  down  quietly  under 
this  poisoning  of  the  springs  of  national  life. 
There  is  no  heritage  we  prize  more  highly  or 
guard  more  jealously  than  English  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  We  tolerate  at  our  uni- 
versities any  caprice,  any  eccentricity,  even 
some  degree  of  incompetency,  rather  than  to 
tamper  with  the  liberty  of  professors.  They  are 
in  fact  absolutely  independent.  Like  our  judges, 
they  hold  their  chairs  for  life  and  good  conduct. 
.  .  .  In  Cambridge  we  do  not  recognize  any 
institutior  as  a  college  unless  it  has  an  independ- 
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eut  foundation,  and  all  teachers  are  elected  by 
their  colleagues  or  other  experts.  No  trustees 
intervene.  But  even  if  they  did  intervene,  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  would  never  tolerate  any  re- 
straint upon  teaching  other  than  that  involved 
in  the  pieliminary  inquiry  as  to  the  competency 
of  the  teacher. 

This  betrayal,  by  trustees,  of  all  the  noble 
ideals  of  truth  seeking  and  truth  teaching 
for  which  our  colleges  and  universities 
wore  once  supposed  to  stand,  seems  to  be 
far  more  cominon  of  late  than  even  the 
presidents  or  professors  most  concerned 
have  yet  fully  realized.  The  latter,  indeed, 
are  in  almost  all  cases  thoroughly  con- 
scientious. The  danger  lies  in  the  omis- 
sion   <^f    important    fields    of    research    and 


teaching,  or  in  the  conscious  choice  for  such 
work  of  men  so  conservative  by  nature  as 
to  endanger  no  possible  endowments  from 
the  most  arrogant  monopolist  or  employer. 

Certain  it  is  that  our  college  presidents 
and  Boards  of  Trustees  are  confronting  a 
serious  issue.  What  is  needed  is  that  our 
men  of  wealth  who  do  have  liberal  tenden- 
cies of  thought  should  encourage  by  their 
donations  every  assertion  of  academic  free- 
dom, and  that  all  thinking  people  should  so 
educate  and  arouse  public  opinion  as  to 
render  any  denial  of  such  freedom  in  either 
publicly  or  privately  supported  in.stitutions 
suicidal. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Quality  of  the  Anglican   Clergy. 

By  Charles  H.    Parkhurst,   D.D. 


WITH  nil  the  differences  that  diversify 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  point  of  or- 
ganization and  doctrine,  there  sub- 
sists within  it  still  such  an  essential  unity 
that  whjitever  pertains  to  one  member  of  the 
body  ecclesiastical  must  both  interest  and 
concern  every  other  member.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  I  have  been  deeply  affected  by 
the  recent  perusal,  in  the  June  number  of 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  of  an  article  entitled 
"  The  FalUng  Off  in  the  Quantity  and  Qual- 
ity of  the  Clergy."  The  author,  the  Rev. 
Anthony  C.  Deane,  is  writing  with  exclusive 
reference  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  his 
whole  treatment  of  the  matter  is  at  once  so 
spiritless  from  an  evangelical  point  of  view, 
and  is  loaded  with  such  an  array  of  depress- 
ing statistics  that  one  is  set  wondering  how 
much  spiritual  vitality  that  venerable  insti- 
tution really  embodies. 

At  the  start  the  writer  indicates  his  own 
point  of  view  by  declaring  somewhat  authori- 
tatively that  what  is  now  being  so  extensive- 
ly advertised  as  a  "  crisis "  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  really  no  crisis  at  all,  and 
that  the  [)resent  flurry,  for  which  the  thun- 
derings  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the 
special  pleadings  of  Mr.  Kinsit  are  primarily 
responsible,  will  only  issue,  as  similar  insig- 
nificant episodes  have  previously  issiied.  in 


making  the  Church  of  England  even  stronger 
than  it  was  before. 

Prefacing  with  this  salient  bit  of  high 
Anglicanism,  he  goes  on  to  state  the  main 
point  of  his  contention,  which  is  that  in  the 
Church  whose  future  he  has  just  been  so 
buoyantly  prognosticating  the  clergy  are 
shrinking  numerically  and  depreciating  in 
(luality,  or,  in  simple  Saxon,  growing  fewer 
iind   worse. 

There  prevails  among  us  in  the  United 
States  so  distinct  a  conviction  that  clergy- 
men are  multiplying  in  excess  of  demand 
that  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  have  the  con- 
trary view  put  forward  so  confidently  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  clerical  market 
in  England.  As  to  a  pulpit  recently  vacated 
in  Brooklyn.  I  was  informed  not  long  ago 
that  in  the  course  of  the  four  following 
weeks  the  committee  of  supply  received  just 
one  hundred  applications  from  intending 
candidates.  A  similar  condition  of  things 
has  been  supposed  to  exist  on  English 
ground,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  writer  of  our  article 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  however,  contra- 
dicts this  opinion  and  indicates  that  there 
are  barely  enough  ministers  to  fill  existing 
inilpits.  and  states  that  recently,  to  bis  own 
knowledge,  a  young  clergyman  who  adver- 
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tised  lor  a  positiou  received  applications 
from  nearly  fifty  soui-ces  soliciting  his  iu- 
■cuuibency.  Not  only  does  such  an  incident 
as  this  imply  that  there  is  no  present  minis- 
terial excess,  but  also  official  records  disclose 
-the  fact  that  the  number  of  candidates  for 
ordination  fell  steadily  from  1,428  in  the 
.year  1894  to  1,276  in  the  year  1898.  Such 
numerical  reduction  Dr.  Deaue  attributes 
-primarily  to  meager  pecuniary  inducements, 
the  poverty  of  the  State  Church  being  so  ex- 
treme as  not  to  afford  its  clergy  a  decent  sup- 
port. Perhaps  a  Presbyterian  Dissepter.  who 
does  not  have  the  regard  for  the  English 
'Church  that  is  experienced  by  a  thorough- 
bred Anglican,  may  be  excused  for  wonder- 
ing how  long  "  Establishment  "  will  survive 
its  own  indisposition  to  make  respectable 
provision  for  its  clergy. 

The  emphasis  of  the  article  in  question  is, 
however,  laid  upon  the  matter  of  the 
K:lepravation  of  the  clergy,  intellectual  and 
■social.  Under  the  first  of  these  two  heads 
the  writer  says  much  that  would  be  equally 
.applicable  to  our  own  situation  in  the  United 
States.  He  recognizes  the  fact— also  appre- 
ciated by  us  at  home— that  the  last  twenty- 
-flve  years  have  witnessed  a  wonderful  eleva- 
tion in  the  intellectual  tone  of  the  average 
<?ongregation.  The  generation  we  are  living 
in  is  a  reading  one  and  a  thinliing  one,  and 
a  preacher  has  quite  a  stint  before  him  to 
keep  up  with  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
"he  is  attempting  to  instruct.  Even  when  we 
are  trying  to  reach  the  consciences  and  the 
hearts  of  men  our  approach  has  to  be  made 
through  their  intelligence.  Brain  stands  sen- 
iinel  at  heart's  door,  and  a  notion  that  can- 
not speak  the  password  is  refused  admit- 
tance. If  we  are  not  as  intelligent  as  our 
.auditors  upon  matters  that  they  and  we  may 
both  of  us  be  supposed  to  know  something 
.^bout,  they  will  not  be  affected  by  our  utter- 
ances upon  matters  where  Ave  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  more  than  they. 

I  have  somewhere  read  the  story  of  a 
young  preacher  who  had  in  his  congregation 
-a  man  skeptically  inclined,  well  versed  in  sci- 
ence, but  upon  whom  nevertheless  he  had 
succeeded  in  producing  a  marked  religious 
impression.  In  an  unfortunate  discourse, 
however,  he  misstated  a  fact  pertaining  to 
Tthe  science  in  which  his  auditor  was  an  ex- 


pert, and  his  iuflupnce  over  him  was  from 
tliat  moment  totally  at  an  end.  On  being 
asked  why  he  no  longer  attended  the  minis- 
trations  of  the  Rev.   his  answer  was: 

'•  If  he  understands  no  better  what  he  claims 
to  know  about  religious  things  than  he  does 
what  he  affects  to  know  about  matters  of 
science  I  have  no  use  for  him."  And  the 
wider  the  sphere  of  influence  which  the  pul- 
pit undertakes  to  occupy  as  a  leader  of 
thought  and  action  the  greater  the  number 
of  similar  risks  to  which  it  necessarily  ex- 
poses itself. 

It  is  important  not  to  seem  to  overwork 
the  part  that  intollect  plays  in  the  sphere  of 
the  gospel  ministry;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  man  is  an  intelligent  creature, 
that  God's  appeals  are  made  to  him  through 
the  avenue  of  intelligence,  and  that  there- 
fore if  those  who  preach  are  intellectually 
disqualified  from  securing  access  to  that  ave- 
nue, there  is  but  one  result  reasonably  to  be 
expected.     We  are   controlled   by   the  man 
who  knows,  who  makes  it  evident  that  he 
knows,  and  who  can  address  himself  magis- 
terially to  our  faculties  of  apprehension.     It 
is   not   probably   necessary   that   every   one 
who  stands  in  the  pulpit  should  be  an  ex- 
pert either  in  theology,  philosophy,  literature 
or  science,  but  the  smaller  body  obeys  the 
behests  of  the  larger,  as  well  on  the  earth 
among  men  as  in  the  sky  among  the  stars, 
and  every  new  intellectual  exaction  imposed 
upon  candidates  for  ordination  vows  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  one  more  element  added 
to  the  strength  and  fruitfulness  of  the  minis- 
try. 

When  we  come  to  the  remaining  section  of 
the  author's  discussion  we  encounter  consid- 
erable that  we  should  be  reluctant  to  take 
seriously  were  it  not  for  the  earnestness  of 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  and  did 
we  not  suppose  that  it  was  as  seriously  in- 
tended as  anything  of  which  a  mind  so  con- 
stituted would  be  capable.  We  shall  be  un- 
derstood when  we  say  that  in  handling  the 
matter  of  the  social  deterioration  of  the 
clergy  he  is  "  very  English."  There  is  noth- 
ing in  which  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  Eng- 
Msh  mind  is  more  likely  to  disclose  itself 
than  in  questions  of  social  relation,  birth  and 
breeding.  In  following  his  paragi'aphs  refer- 
ring to   the   increasing   number  of   English 
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clergymen   tli;it   jirc  socially   off-color,   I   am 
rcniinded  of  a  story  once  told  me  of  u  young 
Oxford  ('lira to  who  preached  from  the  text, 
"  And  Enoch  walked  with  (Jod."     As  nearly 
as  I  can  recall  the  incident  it  is  as  follows. 
In  introducing  his  discourse    he    said:    "I 
want,    my    friends,    that   you    shoidd    notice 
very  carefully  the  terms  in  which  this  most 
extraordinary    statement     is    made:     Enoch 
Kdlked  with  God.     Tlie  Bible  is  always  very 
l)articular  about  the  words  that  it  uses  in  de- 
scribing the  events   that   it   narrates  or  the 
scenes  which  it  portrays.     We  are  told  here 
something  about  Enoch  that  shows  us  in  a 
touching  way  exactly  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
was— that  is  to  say,  what  a  perfect  gentle- 
man he  was.     In  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand precisely  what  I  refer  to  I  should  be 
very   happy,    my   beloved     hearers,     if    you 
would  look  particularly  at  the  tliird  word  of 
our  text.     I  mean  the  word  '  walked.'      It  is 
really  the  most  signilicant  word  in  all  this 
most  extraordinary  verse.     You  see  that  it 
sliows  what  kind  of  a  gait  Enoch  liad.     The 
real   gentleman    is   always   apparent   in   the 
way  he  moves.    Virgil,  or  somebody  else,  I'm 
not  quite  sure  who,  tells  us  that  a   certain 
goddess  betrayed   her   divine   origin   by   the 
(liii(>t  dignity  of  her  step.    I  suppose  that  just 
as  it  was  apparent  from  the  way  she  moved 
lliat  she  was  a  'lady,'  so  it  is  evident  from 
what  is  here  told  us  of  Enoch's  way  of  mov- 
ing that  he  was  a  gentleman.     We  are  not 
told  that  he  jumped,  or  that  he  hurried,  or 
that  he  ran— no  gentleman  ever  runs.     The 
inspired   wiiter   of   this   most   extraordinary 
passage   tells   us    that     Enoch     walked   with 
(Jod." 

The  sadly  funny  feature  of  the  concluding 
portion  of  Dr.  Deane's  article  is  that  it  is 
':easonod  with  an  unmistakable  flavor  of  the 
Oxford  curate.  He  has  nothing  anywhere 
to  say  about  the  need  there  is  of  having  the 
l)ulpit  tilled  Avith  divinely  inspired  manhood 
luire  and  simple.  "^I'here  is  no  refer(>nce  from 
beginning  to  end  to  the  fact  that  the  prime 
need  of  a  ))reacher  is  to  be  tilled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  tlial  tlie  initial  ingredient  of 
pulpit  power  is  Tentecostal  baptism. 

Two  or  three  (luotations  will  best  give  his 
animus  in  this  particular.  "  One  would  not 
give  needless  offense,  but  the  simple  truth  is 
that  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  are  largely 


(Iniwn  from  a  lower  stratum  of  society  than 
used  to  be  the  case.  In  former  times  one 
could  safely  assume  that  a  clergyman  was 
Ity  birtli  and  education  a  gentleman,  but 
such  an  assumption  is  no  longer  possible." 
'■  Tlie  testimony  of  more  than  one  examining 
chaidain  confirms  this  view — namely,  that 
the  proportion  amcmg  the  ordination  candi- 
dates of  those  who  can  fairly  be  called  gen- 
tlemen seems  to  become  smaller  with  each 
ember  season."  "  Most  certainly  an  unedu- 
cated and  lower-middle-class  clergy  will  be 
an  uninfluential  clergy."  Then,  speaking  of 
the  social  leadership  reciuiring  to  be  exer- 
cised in  his  parish  by  the  English  clerg.y- 
man,  particularly  in  the  country,  he  says: 
"  If  he  [the  clergymanl  can  speak  with  au- 
thority only  when  in  the  pulpit  the  people 
will  have  no  more  respect  for  him  than  they 
have  for  the  Dissenting  minister." 

Now  it  need  not  be  questioned  but  that  a 
man  A\ho  is  raw,  uncouth  and  under-bred 
embarrasses  by  so  much  such  spiritual  pow- 
er as  he  may  otherwise  possess.  It  is  al- 
ways gratifying  to  know  that  a  young  man 
possessed  of  such  qualities  as  the  best  of 
societj'  may  be  able  to  produce  is  planning 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  But  there  is  more 
harm  to  be  expected  from  over-breeding  than 
from  under-breeding.  Breeding  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  enriches  a  man,  and  beyond  that 
point  devirilizes  him.  I  have  heard  Oxford 
curates  preach  who  had  had  what  little  vigor 
they  might  originally  have  possessed  all  cul- 
tivated out  of  them;  specimens  of  refined 
vacuity  that  were  conspicuous  for  nothing 
so  much  as  for  what  they  failed  to  be.  W(> 
all  believe  in  the  gentleman,  in  the  fine,  full 
sense  of  that  glorious  word,  but  that  is  not 
what  the  Oxford  curate  meant  when  he  was 
talking  about  Enoch,  nor  what  Dr.  Deane 
means  when  he  writes  about  the  social  de- 
g(>neracy  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  What  he 
is  contemplating  is  plebeian  blood  as  op- 
posed to  aristocratic  blood,  and  if  I  had  to 
choose  between  the  two  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  more  for  the  former  than  I  would  for 
llie  latter.  A  young  minister  properly 
schooled,  but  with  his  veins  filled  with  ple- 
beian blood  may  be  more  likely  to  turn  ou« 
a  Dissenter;  but  when  I  hear  the  sort  of 
Anglican  preachers  that  I  do  every  summer 
and  then  remember   what   common  sort  of 
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social  stuff  Peter,  James  and  John  were 
made  out  of,  1  am  set  wondering  wlictlier  a 
little  less  breediug  would  uot  1)(>  a  greater 
advantage  to  the  clerical  ranks  of  Dr. 
Deane's  communion  than  a  little  more  breed- 
ing, and  whether  what  Anglican  divines  need 
is  uot  more  God  and  less  manner  and  mil- 
linery. I  do  not  care  how  independent  a 
minister  mav  be   in  his  Christian   thinking. 


but  I  hate  "  style  "  iu  matters  of  religion  and 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  I  believe  that  as  a  rule 
the  Spirit  of  (iod  n)ay  be  expected  to  go 
out  just  about  as  fast  as  the  fantastic  and 
the  ceremonial  comes  in.  If  we  have  the 
Holy  Ghost  ceremony  is  in  the  way,  and  if 
we  haven't  Him  ceremony  is  not  workable 
as  substitute. 

Zbrmatt,  Svvitzkkland, 


Germany  and  Turkey. 

By  Professor  A.   Vambery. 


THE  friendly  relation  between  a  strong 
and  mighty  country  on  one  side  and 
a  decrepit  and  fast  declining  one-  on 
the  other  side  is  naturally  looked  upon  as  an 
extraordinary,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
an  unnatural,  alliance.  It  is  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago  that  the  first  approach  between 
Germany  and  Turkey  occurred.  The  Turks, 
a  military  nation  par  excellence,  have  always 
turned  with  admiration  toward  a  victorious 
military  Power,  and  in  the  past  century, 
when  Frederick  the  Great  issued  victorious 
from  his  struggles  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
.Sultan  Selim  was  the  first  who  sent  a  com- 
plimentary mission  to  the  Court  of  Berlin, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  Turkish  envoy, 
whose  official  report  lies  before  me,  was 
shrewd  enough  to  predict  to  the  growing 
Prussian  army  the  great  victory  which  we 
witnessed  in  our  time;  nay,  he  prophesied 
even  at  tliat  time  that  Prussia  would  ulti- 
mately unite  all  Germany  into  one  body  poli- 
tic. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  achieve- 
ments at  Sadowa  and  Sedan  wrought  a  par- 
ticular spell  in  the  mind  of  the  Turks.  Mili- 
tary prowess  is  deemed  in  the  East  the  foun- 
tain of  all  virtues  and  perfections;  and  short- 
ly aftel"  the  ratification  of  peace  at  Frankfort 
the  Sultan  asked  through  his  ambas.sador  at 
Berlin  a  detachment  of  German  officers  and 
civil  employees  for  the  reorganization  of  his 
army  and  of  the  civil  administration  of  his 
country.  Prince  Bismarck  was  not  the  man 
to  neglect  any  favorable  opportunity.  He 
liad  no  particular  liking  for  the  Turk,  whose 
defects  and  virtues  were  fully  known  to 
him,  but  in  his  far-seeing  policy  he  discov- 


ered a  fertile  groimd  for  political  machina- 
tions against  the  formidable  Russian  neigh- 
bor, as  well  as  for  the  economical  develop- 
ruent  of  German  trade  and  industry.  He  en- 
tered promptly  into  amicable  relations  with 
the  Porte;  dispatched  at  once  a  few  capable 
military  and  civil  officers  to  the  Bosporus, 
and  while  the  whole  world  was  meditating 
upon  the  unavoidable  collapse  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  German  public  opinion  began 
to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of 
the  so-called  Unspeakable  Turk,  and  far 
from  the  idea  of  driving  him,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, out  of  Europe.  Germans  spoke  of  the 
"  Turkish  revival  "  with  far  greater  hopes 
than  the  Turks  themselves. 

It  is  evident  that  such  friendly  opinions 
have  easily  re- echoed  in  Turkey,  where  every 
Christian  nation  was  regarded  as  a  deadly 
foe,  and  where  the  manifest  sympathies  of 
a  victorious  Power  like  (Germany  could  not 
have  remained  of  indifferent  account.  Sul- 
tan Abdul  Hamid,  to  whom  Bismarck  had 
given  the  testimonial  for  diplomatic  skill, 
was  the  foremost  in  grasping  the  proffered 
hand,  and,  being  ruler  and  governor  in  the 
same  per.son.  he  outbid  German  diplomacy 
in  the  manifestation  of  amity  and  friendship. 
"  Germany  is  the  only  Christian  Power,"  he 
used  to  say.  "  which  has  not  taken  an  inch 
from  my  territory;  her  friendship  is  unaf- 
fected and  sincere,  and  I  can  trust  to  her  as- 
sistance and  advice.  '  And  iu  fact  German 
influence  began  to  spread  more  and  more; 
(Jerman  high  officers  gained  steadily  iu  the 
ministries  of  War,  Finance  and  Communica- 
tion, German  banks  easily  got  concessions  for 
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the  construction  of  railways,  and  German 
arm  manufactories  earned  millions  for  rifles, 
yuus  and  otlier  implements  of  war.  Even 
social  and  cultui'al  life  was  gradually  imbued 
witli  tlie  (Jerman  spirit.  Wliereas  liitlaerto 
French  and  English  were  the  languages  of 
the  West,  now  the  German  has  either  taken 
their  place  or  associated  with  them,  and 
while  in  former  years  Nenise,  the  Turkisli 
woi'd  for  (Jleriiiau,  was  employed  in  the 
meaning  of  tlie  "  Fatherland,"  in  the  modern 
use  this  word  is  applied  to  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many proper  has  got  the  brand  new  name  of 
"Alatnanya."  Almiian  is  now  quite  the  fash- 
ion, lu  my  time— i.  c,  forty  years  ago,  when 
1  lived  in  Turkish  circles— a  young  Effendi 
who  translated  Schiller's  "  Kabale  und 
liiebe  "  into  Turkisli  was  looked  upon  as  a 
prodigy  of  linguistical  acquirements,  where- 
as nowadays  German  novels  and  scientific 
books  are  translated  by  scores  into  Turkish, 
nnd  young  Turks  capable  of  speaking  and 
writing  German  are  met  with  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  public  life. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  friendly  rela- 
tion between    the    two    nations    has    been 
greatly  served  by  the  personal  relations  of 
tlie  two  rulers  of  the  respective  countries. 
The    social     affabilities     of     Sultan     Abdul 
Ilamid,  justly  called  "  Lc  Charmeur,"  are  well 
known,  as  are  also  the  pluck  and  skill  of  the 
(ieruiau  Emperor;  and  as  I  happened  to  be 
at  Constantinople   during  the   first   visit  of 
William  II.  I  saw  from  the  first  meeting  of 
the    two    nionarchs    that     their     friendship 
would  lie  enduring,  and  tliat  each  understood 
the  other,     'flie  proud   ilohenzollern   treats 
the  Osnianide  not  only  as  his  equal,  but  also 
as  a  great  master  in  politics  and  in  the  art 
of  ruling;  and,   judging  from   the   German 
Emperor's   anxiety   for  snprci)i<i    rohtntas,    I 
dare  say  he  envies  even,  to  a  certain  extent, 
his  Oriental  princely  brother.    Their  inter- 
course  is  a   mixture  of   mutual   admiration 
and  politeness,   and    the   palpable   proof   of 
amity  given  in  rich  presents  must  certainly 
enhance   this   feeling.    What   rumor   relates 
about  the   valuable   gifts   presented   by   the 
I    Sultan  to  the  German   Empress   is   greatly 
I    exaggerated,  and  the  report  circulating  that 
the  Sultan  has  taken  from  the  imperial  treas- 
ury the  rich  sword  of  Sultan  Selim  the  Con- 
queror and  the  costly  necklace  with  which 


the  wife  of  Peter  the  Great  bribed  the  Turk- 
ish Pasha  in  the  moment  of  distress,  giving 
these  as  a  souvenir  to  his  visitors,  is  by  no 
means  substantiated.  Turkish  hospitality  is 
beyond  doubt  a  costly  one,  but  the  Sultan 
values  highly  the  calls  of  his  friend,  and  the 
latter  does  not  remain  behind  in  expressions 
of  tlianks,  whicli  are,  however,  of  no  practi- 
cal value  to  the  Turkish  State,  and  consist 
merely  of  high-sounding  compliments,  which 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  Oriental  ruler. 

As  matters  stand  to-day,  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  Kaiser  and  the  Sultan  is  an  indis- 
putable fact,  and  since  it  means  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Turkey  in  the  eyes  of  Europe — for 
a  great  empire  of  exuberant  force  like  Ger- 
many will  hardly  associate  with  a  decrepit, 
dying  nation— public  opinion  is  well  justified 
in  asking:  What  are  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  the  German  policy  to  the  conclusion 
of  such  an  amity,  and  what  are  the  benefits 
Turkey  may  reap  from  it?  In  answering  the 
first  part  of  this  question,  we  must  lay  a 
particular  stress  upon  the  difference  existing 
between  German  views  of  Turkey  and 
those  held  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Politi- 
cians in  Europe  as  well  as  America  are  much 
inclined  toward  a  decidedly  pessimistic  view 
on  Turkish  affairs,  and  it  is  generally  over- 
looked that  the  fabric  of  this  State,  altho 
tottering  two  centuries  ago,  is  still  on  its 
feet,  and  that  the  so-called  sick  man  is,  in 
spite  of  his  manifold  infirmities,  far  from 
Deing  a  dead  man.  The  Sultan  is  still  in 
possession  of  a  great,  fine  and  fertile  coun- 
try, his  sway  extends  over  more  than  twen- 
ty-five millions,  out  of  which  twelve  mil- 
lions belong  to  the  Turkish  race,  and  the 
number  of  his  co-religionists  amounts  to 
eighteen  millions.  He  is,  besides,  the  Khalif 
-  (■.  e.,  legal  successor  of  the  prophet  and 
spiritual  chief  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fitly  millions  of  Mohammedans,  for  what- 
ever may  be  the  contrary  opinion  in  certain 
Christian  countries,  there  is  no  use  in  deny- 
ing or  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Moslems  of 
China,  Java,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Afghanistan,  Russia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Egypt,  Tunis.  Al- 
giers and  ^[orocco  pay  spiritual  allegiance  !•> 
the  ruler  on  the  Bosporus  and  are  ready  to 
support  him  in  time  of  need.  We  Europeau>< 
are  always  ready  to  pride  ourselves  on  the 
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great  importance  of  our  press  and  the  facili 
ties  afforded  by  our  accelerated  communica- 
tion, and  Ity  the  wonders  of  our  modern  dis- 
coveries. Strnnse  to  say,  we  forget,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  these  facilities  have 
passed  over  also  to  tlie  non-Christian 
world,  and  among  others  tlie  Mohammedan 
press  has  lately  created  a  tie  of  common  in- 
terest among  its  believers,  by  which  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  has  most  benehted,  and  this 
fact  is  well  worth  consideration.  We  must 
further  take  into  account  the  great  attach- 
ment of  tlie  Turk  toward  his  ruler,  and  con- 
sidering the  excellent  army  of  the  Sultan, 
an  army  surpassing  in  valor,  privations  and 
obedience  the  military  force  of  any  European 
Power,  it  will  be  plain  before  our  eyes  that 
the  friendship  of  Tuike.v  is  well  worth  the 
game,  and  that  the  Kaiser  did  not  wander 
in  the  dark  in  approaching  the  Sultan  and  in 
paying  compliments  to  the  head  of  Islam. 
Germans  were  sharp  enough  to  discover  a 
good  deal  of  life  in  the  much  derided  corpse 
of  the  Ottoman  State;  they  look  valiantly  to 
exploit  it,  and  while  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land was  foolish  enough  to  preach  a  crusade 
against  Islam,  their  Teutonic  cousins  chant 
tlie  praises  of  the  Crescent  and  take  the 
Turkish  money  with  full  hands. 

So  much  for  the  gain  which  tiie  Germans 
draw  from  the  bargain.  If  we  look  for  the 
i)enefit  derived  by  the  Turks  out  of  this 
Christian  friendship,  we  are  really  at  loss 
to  find  an  adiMjuate  return,  excepting  per- 
haps the  teachings  given  by  German  instruct- 
ors, and  the  services  rendered  by  the  well- 
I)aid  German  civil  and  military  officers.  The 
Turks  know  very  well  the  saying  of  Prince 
Bismarck  "  That  the  whole  Eastern  Question 
is  uot  worth  the  bones  of  one  Pomeranian 
grenadier.'  Tliey  do  not  expect  the  slight- 
est material  help  from  (Germany  in  tlie  mo- 


ment of  need,  and  it  did  not  escape  their  at- 
tention that  Crete  had  to  be  handed  over  to 
Greece,  vanquished  b>  the  Turkisli  arms,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Emperor  William, 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Sidtan,  was 
full  of  praises  for  the  Ottoman  nation.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Turks  used  to  appre- 
ciate the  friendly  feelings  of  one  or  the  other 
Christian  Power,  and  this  was  particularly 
the  (;ase  with  England,  but  since  the  latter 
has  departed  from  the  ancient  course  of  her 
policy  in  the  near  East  Christian  alliances 
are  not  valued  very  much  and  lind  favor 
only  with  the  Court,  proud  of  being  treated 
on  an  equal  footing  by  the  ruler  of  a  great 
and  powerful  country  like  Germany. 

Fi-om  the  foregoing  remarks  the  reader 
n)ay  easily  draw  his  conclusions  as  to  the  fu- 
ture position  of  (merman  intluence  in  Turkey. 
(Jerman  capital  and  German  industry  will 
continue  to  thrive  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Sultan,  German  enterprise  Avill  have  a  pref- 
erence over  its  competitors,  but  any  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  is  excluded  from  the  raiilv 
of  possibilities,  for  Russia,  extremely  jealous 
of  tlie  position  of  her  western  neighbor,  has 
l)egun  already  to  counteract  the  plans  of  the 
Berlin  Cabinet,  and  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  Powers  on  the  banl-cs  of  the  Bosporus  is 
far  greater  than  the  enudation  which  existed 
formerly  between  Russia  and  England. 
What  is  most  regrettable  in  the  change  of 
the  political  situation  in  Constantinople  is 
the  consequence  of  tlie  disastrous  jiolicy  fol- 
lowed by  England  in  the  near  East,  whose 
political  and  cultural  influence  had  a  deep- 
seated  position  with  the  JNIoslem  subjects  of 
the  Sultan.  Now  that  she  has  been  super- 
seded by  Germany,  it  will  take  a  long  time 
before  any  Western  nation  will  gain  a  sim- 
ilar degree  of  sympathy  in  the  Ea.st. 

BUDAPEfT,    HUNG.\RY. 


Desires. 

Bv  Annie  D.   Bliss. 


L 


IKE  moss  around  the  budding  rose, 
Like  .snow  around  the  lily's  gold. 
So  would  my  love  enclose. 
With  tenderness  untold, 
My  thought  of  thee 
All  silently. 


Like  breezes  through  the  old  oak  grove. 

Like  sunshine  o'er  the  landscape  fair, 
So  would  my  true  life  rove. 
In  active  love  or  prayer, 
At  God's  sweet  will. 
Singing  or  still. 
Angbiica,  N.  Y. 


Coeducational   Marriages 

By  E.    E.   Slosson, 

Pkofes^ou  oi-  Chi'MIStry  in  thk  University  of  Wyomino 

tised  iu  its  catalog  as  one  of  its  greatest  at- 
tractions that  there  were  more  happy  mar- 
riages amoug  its  students  than  in  any  other 
institution  in  the  country.  The  statement  is 
a  little  too  nai've  for  so  arid  a  document  as 
a  college  catalog,  hut  tliiMv  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  numerous  and  happy  marriages 
are  the  result  of  coeducation  and  that,  se- 
riously considered,  this  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  acMiuircuicnt  m'  inforniation  and 
culture  whicli  is  the  ostrusible  aim  of  a  col- 
lege course.  Education  sliould  produce  nor- 
mal human  beings,  not  research  machines. 
The  whole  future  of  the  race  depends  on  the 
proper  pairing  of  its  young  men  and  women 
and  the  subject  of  how  to  accomplish  this 
should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  romancer 
and  the  humorist  as  it  is  now. 

Tliat  the  association  of  the  sexes  during 
education  makes  happier  marriages  is  not  as 
easily  proved  as  that  they  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  individual  observation  has  not  much 
evidential  value.  It  is,  however,  apparent 
that  the  opportunities  for  the  right  people  to 
meet  and  know  one  another  are  better  in 
college  life  than  anywhere  else.  In  a  co- 
educational college  a  young  man  makes  the 
acciuaintance  of  some  hundreds  of  the  young 
women  of  the  class  most  congenial  to  him 
by  social  position,  education  and  ideals.  It 
is  no  wonder  t'nat  he  is  more  likely  to  tind 
a  sultalile  mate  among  them  than  among  the 
fewer  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  that 
lie  would  meet  iu  ordinary  life.  What  is  of 
still  more  inii)ortance  is  that  daily  associa- 
tion under  these  circumstances  gives  that  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  character  and 
tastes  of  the  opposite  sex  which  is  essential 
to  a  proper  choice.  A  girl  knows  more  of 
the  attainments  and  disposition  of  her  male 
classmates  than  she  can  know  of  any  men 
outside  her  home. 

The  common  intellectual  ideals,  the  equal 
treatment,  tlie  informal  association,  the  hard 
work,  all  together  enable  the  sexes  to  meet 
and  mingle  with  less  self  consciousness  than 
in  any  other  form  of  society.    The  sex  ele- 
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THE  two  valuable  articles  iu  a  recent  In- 
UEPENIJENT  by  IMesident  Thwing 
and  Professor  .Jordan  give  several 
icasons  why  college  graduates  marry 
late  or  not  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  second  cause  of  those  men- 
tioned by  I'resident  Thwing  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  fortunately  it  is  also  the  difii- 
culty  most  r(-adily  obviated.  The  isolation 
of  the  sexes  for  four  or  more  years  during 
tlie  period  when  their  affections  are  in  bloom 
is  the  chief  reason  why  so  many  bachelors  of 
arts  remain  matrimonial  baclielors.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  this  evil  is  much  less 
ill  coeducational  institutions  than  in  col- 
leges for  a  single  sex.  Statistics  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  published  many  times.  The 
only  ones  I  have  at  hand,  however,  are  those 
of  Bryu  Mawr  and  the  State  University  of 
Kansas.  According  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  W. 
Donald  only  thirty-two  of  the  2.34  graduates 
of  Bryu  JMawr,  up  to  and  including  the  class 
of  1891,  have  married,  or  only  1-4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number.  President  Snow  states 
tliat  out  of  the  130  women  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  up  to  1894  sixty-five 
have  married,  or  exactly  .W  per  cent. 

That  propiucpiity  is  the  best  nuitchmaker 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  these  sixty-five 
women  graduates  of  Kansas  University 
tliirty-one  married  fellow  students.  It  is  also 
uoticeable  from  the  examination  of  alumni 
catalogs  that  not  only  do  the  M's  marry  the 
N's,  as  according  to  the  prayer-book  they 
should,  but  also  the  S's  marry  the  T's,  and 
so  on  through  the  alphabet  iu  those  colleges 
where  tlie  students  are  seated  alphabetically 
in  the  classroom.  In  short,  if  you  want 
young  people  to  marry,  let  them  be  together; 
if  you  don't  want  them  to  marry,  keep  them 
apart.  A  few  years'  isolation  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  make  a  confirmed  bachelor.  For 
a  couple  to  fall  in  love  it  is  usually  necessary 
for  them  to  meet.  The  custom  of  making  a 
rendezvous  at  a  brushwood  pile  in  dreams 
has  not  become  general. 

A  college  iu  the  eastern  West  once  adver- 
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ment  Is  minimized.  Marriage  is  for  the  time 
t)Ut  of  the  question,  and  it  is  out  of  their 
thoughts  as  much  as  it  can  or  should  be  for 
young  i)eople.  Fraulcness  supphiuts  affecta- 
tion and  good  comradeship  becomes  possible. 
The  path  to  matrimony  is  through  platonic 
friendship  instead  of  through  flirtation.  Af- 
fection is  founded  on  the  realities  of  mutual 
knowledge  instead  of  the  illusions  of  igno- 
rance. 

'^^'ith  the  college  regarded  as  a  meeting 
ground,  compare  the  ordinary  device  for  as- 
sociating young  people,  fashionable  society 
and  especially  the  ball  room.  Here  the  sex 
element  is  magnified  to  the  utmost.  The 
sensuous  music,  the  lights  and  colors,  the 
etiquet  and  customs,  the  dresses  designed  on 
the  plan  of  Lycurgus,  all  is  arranged  to 
make  the  sexes  more  attractive  to  each 
other,  and  it  succeeds  in  its  laudable  pur- 
pose. At  the  same  time  there  is  no  chance 
for  real  acquaintance  with  each  other's  char- 
acter and  life.  Etiquet  requires  the  masking 
of  self  by  making  uniformity  and  concilia- 
tion obligatory.  The  marriage  market  at- 
mosphere is  so  evident  in  society  that  it 
taints  the  most  innocent  of  debutantes  and 
excites  disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  most  vul- 
gar of  men. 

The  monastic  system  of  education  has  sur- 
vived its  ecclesiastical  reason  and  still  pre- 
vails in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  altho 
new  colleges  rarely  adopt  it  and  the  old  ones 
are  abandoning  it.  It  is  bad  policy  to  sepa- 
i-ate  the  sexes  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  is 
during  adolescence  that  the  unconscious  inti- 
macy of  men  and  women  is  most  essential.  The 
cioUje  it^dWic/te  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  in- 
tellectual life  any  more  than  in  physical  and 
moral.  If  young  men  at  that  period  of  their 
lives  when  their  passions  are  strongest  and 
tlieir  judgment  least,  are  segregated  from  re- 
spectable members  of  the  opposite  sex,  who 
can  wonder  that  they  sometimes  acquire 
tastes  and  habits  that  unfit  them  for  civilized 
marriage?  "  Single  men  in  barracks,"  mili- 
tary or  educational,  do  not  make  the  hei'oes 
most  needed  in  a  Christian  country.  Young 
men  who  have  grown  up  In  coeducational 
colleges  and  who  go  to  men's  colleges  to  take 
graduate  work  are  shocked  at  the  mixture 
of  ignorance  and  vulgarity  which  the  stu- 
dents there  show  in  their  talk  about  women. 


Galton  finds  the  cause  of  the  dark  ages  In 
the  sterility  of  the  best  men  and  women  be- 
cause of  their  isolation  in  monasteries,  and 
President  Tliwing  shows  that  educational 
monasticism  is  working  in  the  same  way. 

The  question  of  the  few  children  in  the 
families  of  ediicated  parents  is  too  wide  and 
deep  to  be  discussed  adequately  in  a  mag- 
azine. Sufficient  data  have  not  been  col- 
lected, and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting such  statistics  are  immense  because  of 
the  many  allowances  that  would  have  to  be 
made  to  eliminate  all  factors  but  the  educa- 
tional one.  It  will,  however,  undoubtedly 
appear  that  educated  people  have  fewer  off- 
spring than  uneducated  who  marry  at  the 
same  age.  There  are  probably  deeper  causes 
for  this  than  any  mention  in  the  two  papers. 
It  is  a  general  law  in  nature  that  the  more 
highlj'  developed  the  individual  the  fewer  are 
the  offspring,  and  this  is  true  in  different  grades 
of  society,  whether  the  standard  of  classifi- 
cation be  rank,  wealth,  ability  or  education. 
It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  or  nearly  stationary  is 
best  for  a  nation;  whether  Goldsmith's  lines 
read  best  in  their  original  form  or  in  this 
way: 

111  fare  the  lands,  of  hastening  ills  the  preys 
Where  men  accumulate  and  wealth  decays. 
It  is  the  eternal  question  between  the  La- 
marckian  and  Darwinian  factors  in  evolu- 
tion. All  civilization,  all  life,  is  a  compro- 
mise between  these  opposite  principles.  In 
how  far  will  quality  compensate  for  quan- 
tity in  population?  It  has  been  proved  that 
collegiate  alumnfie  raise  to  maturity  a  largei- 
proportion  of  children  born  to  them  than 
other  women  and  they  are  undoubtedly  bet- 
ter trained.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  boast,  "  Only  one,  but  a  lion." 
If  education  does  draw  men  away  from 
family  duties  it  is  not  as  great  an  evil  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight.  Nature  has  her  own 
method  of  sloughing  off  monstrosities,  and 
the  celil)ate,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
extant  aberrations,  most  speedily  dies  out 
without  transmitting  his  abnormal  disposi- 
tion to  future  generations. 

"  Until  this  paragon  of  spheres 
By  philosophic  thought  coheres 
The  vast  machine  will  be  controlled 
By  love  and  hunger  as  of  old." 
Laramie,  Wyoming 


The  Katipunan  Society  of  the   PhiHppines. 

By  Ramon  Reyes  Lala, 


THE  louj,'  and  despenitc  stru,i;f;lu  for 
Philippiue  iudepeudeiici',  wiiieli  began 
in  189(')  against  the  Spanish,  and  in 
isitlt  is  still  continued  against  their  succes- 
sois,  the  Americans,  owes  its  origin  and 
strength  to  a  widespread  secret  society,  the 
Katipunan,  or  "  League,"  to  which  all  the 
leaders  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  party 
of  patriots  belong. 

It  Avas  organized  in  1894,  by  Dr.  Jose 
Kizal.  poet,  patriot,  political  philosopher,  and 
liually  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the 
islands  and  establish  au  independent  native 
republic.  It  spread  with  such  rapidity  that 
in  no  great  time  it  numbered  fully  50,000 
members,  by  whom  and  their  followers  was 
fought  the  bitter  war. 

Aguinaldo,  Luna,  Agoncillo.  Francisco 
Hoxas,  Pedro  Roxas,  Artacho,  ^:Mal)ini,  and 
otluM-s  whom  I  might  name  were  all  promi- 
n(Mit  in(>m))ers  of  this  powerful  organization. 
To  it  also  belonged  many  native  priests,  a 
class  which  has  always  been  foremost  in  the 
nioveiiient  of  opposition  to  Spanish  tyranny. 
The  same  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  of  the 
priesthood  of  Spanish  origin,  since  these 
have  been  the  bulwark  of  Spanish  tyranny 
in  the  islands,  and  the  most  important  agen- 
cy in  keeping  the  people  in  subjection.  The 
Jesuits,  and  the  village  and  parish  priests, 
however,  have  done  much  good.  They  have 
the  conlldence  of  the  people  and  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  them.  While  the  political  au- 
thorities controlled  the  natives  in  body,  the 
priesthood  cnntrolled  them  in  mind,  ruling 
them  tluouuli  tlie  strong  agency  of  their  su- 
I)erstitions  ami  tlieir  religious  faith.  In  this 
way  they  liavc  for  centuries  li(>l(l  them  in 
subjection. 

The  great  clement  of  opposition  to  tlu^ 
priesthood  in  the  Philippines  has  been  the 
Order  of  the  Freemasons,  and  from  this  the 
Katipunan  arose.  For  years  the  Masons 
have  been  cordially  hated  and  greatly  perse- 
cut(>d  by  tlip  priests,  who  looked  upon  them 


as  the  enemies  of  religion  and  the  disturbers 
of  all  public  order.  They  as  cordially  hated 
the  priests  in  return.  In  illustration  I  may 
(luote  from  Father  Coleman,  an  American 
priest  of  the  Dominican  order: 

"  Freemasonry,  as  the  world  knows,  has 
l)een  the  principal  cause  of  the  social  disor- 
ganization of  the  Philippines.  The  Hispano- 
Philippine  Association  of  Madrid  was  Ma- 
sonic; the  Masons  were  almost  alone  in  the 
woi'k  of  urging  on  the  natives  to  make  war 
on  the  clei-gy  and  the  Spanish  residents;  they 
authorized  the  founding  of  lodges  in  the 
archipelago;  it  was  the  Masons,  too,  who 
founded  the  Katipunan  Society,  so  essential- 
ly Masonic  that  in  the  terrible  compact  of 
blood  they  make  they  are  imitating  the  Car- 
bonari of  Italy." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  bitter  hostil- 
ity between  the  priests  and  the  Katipunans, 
Father  Coleman  says  that  the  extinction  of 
the  authority  of  the  friars  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  tlie  n>bels.  and  offers  in  evidence 
the  Orand  Orient,  a  newspaper  "  which,  like 
a  plague,  is  still  scattered  over  the  islands." 
its  leading  article  of  faith  being  the  expul- 
sion of  the  friars.  This  paper  was  conducted 
l)y  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Katipunans. 

The  Katipunan  Society,  as  Father  Cole- 
man says,  was  an  outgrowth  from  the  Ma- 
sonic order.  Dr.  Rizal,  its  founder,  was  a 
Freemason,  and  tho  the  two  societies  are  dis- 
tinct and  have  no  official  connection,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  leading  Katipunans 
were  Masons,  and  that  the  older  order 
formed  the  strength  and  bulwark  of  the 
you!iger.  This  is  shown  in  tlie  fact  that  the 
hostility  of  the  Katipunans  was  strongly 
directed  against  the  friars,  who  had  long 
I)ei'secuted  the  ]Masons.  at  one  time  impris- 
oning no  fewer  than  3.000  of  them  in  the 
dungeons  of  Manila.  This  the  Masons  dit! 
not  forget,  but  bided  their  time  for  revenge. 
Tho  Katipunan  Society  wns  organized  as  the 
great  agent  of  retribution  upon  these  oppres- 
sors, and,  indeed,  upon  the  Spaniards  ns  a 
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whole,   who   were  to  be   destroyed   by   any 
means,  fair  or  foul. 

Dr.  Rizal  was  not  only  tlu'  founder  of  the 
Katipunan  Society,  l)ut  it  was  he  who  drew 
up  its  constitution  and  devised  its  mystic 
rites.  These  were  of  a  dread  and  impressive 
cliaracter.  in  harmony  with  the  remorseless 
nature  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  members,  a 
terrible  obligation  which  breathed  vengeance 
upon  Spain  and  everything  Spanish.  The 
ceremonies  were  as  Aveird  and  mystei'ious  as 
Oriental  ingenuity  could  devise.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  received  the  "  broth- 
erhood mark,"  which  was  an  incision  made 
on  the  left  forearm  or  the  left  knee  with  a 
knife  of  peculiar  form,  the  handle  of  which 
was  covered  with  the  peculiar  symbols  of 
the  society.  The  candidate  was  further 
obliged  to  sign  the  roll  of  the  order  with  his 
own  blood.  The  third  linger  of  the  left  hand 
was  pricked  until  the  blood  flowed,  and  with 
this  finger  the  name  was  traced  on  the  paper. 
The  cicatrice  caused  by  tlie  knife  wound 
served  one  useful  purpose.  It  was  adopted 
as  a  mark  of  mutual  recognition,  the  mystic 
mark  of  the  association.  The  work  or  the 
plans  of  the  League  Avere  never  discussed 
Avith  one  who  did  not  bear  this  significaut 
mark  of  brotherhood. 

The  Katipunan  instantly  sprang  into  popu- 
lar favor.  Its  operations,  howoA'er,  were 
conducted  Avith  the  greatest  secrecy,  for  the 
Spanish  authorities  soon  became  aAA'are  of 
its  existence,  and,  recognizing  its  threaten- 
ing character,  resolved  to  destroy  it,  root  and 
branch.  But  this  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  do.  The  seeds  of  disaffection  had  been 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  islands,  and 
wherever  they  fell  there  sprang  up  a  branch 
lodge  of  the  great  order,  Avhose  central  so- 
ciety was  at  Cavite.  But  tho  it  was  too 
Avidespread  and  too  secret  to  be  extermi- 
nated, it  had  one  prominent  martyr.  Dr.  Ri- 
zal  was  at  length  suspected  of  being  the  chief 
agitator  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  and 
paid  the  penalty  Avith  his  life. 

The  death  of  Dr.  liizal  Avas  a  serious  blow 
to  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  He  Avas  a 
man  of  fine  ability  and  superior  attainments, 
one  Avho  Avould  have  been  an  ornament  to 
any  country.  lie  had  been  educated  abroad 
as  a  surgeon  and  had  attained  to  great  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.    He  was  remarkably 


skilful  as  an  oculist,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  islands  became  famous  for  his  successful 
operations  in  this  difficult  branch  of  surgery. 

His  intellect,  liowever,  Avas  too  broad  and 
active  to  be  confined  within  the  naiTow  lim- 
its of  his  profession,  and  he  became  the  most 
eminent  imaginative  AA'riter  of  his  race.  His 
fame  in  this  directiim  rests  on  an  able  novel. 
"  Noli  me  Tam/ere,"  written  and  published  by 
him  in  (Germany  in  the  Spanish  language. 
This  Avork  of  fiction  Avas  infiltrated  with  a 
political  purpose,  its  object  being  to  expose 
the  immorality,  arrogance,  and  tyranny  of 
the  friars  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives. 
1  have  read  it,  as  have  the  Philippine  pa- 
triots generally,  with  delight,  from  the  pro- 
found study  it  shoAvs  of  the  causes  of  the  un- 
happy condition  of  our  mutual  country. 

A  second  political  novel  Avritten  by  him 
during  his  residence  in  Europe  was  "  El  Fili- 
hiistcrisnio.''  He  AA-as,  indeed,  a  keen  student 
of  affairs  and  a  profound  thinker.  The  his- 
tory of  every  modern  government,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  United  States,  Avas  familiar 
to  him;  the  American  Revolution  his  favor- 
ite theme;  Washington  his  highest  example 
of  patriotism. 

The  methods  of  the  American  patriots  of 
"7(3  Avere,  in  fact,  studied  by  the  patriotic 
Filipinos  in  general,  tho  the  society  which 
they  organized  AA-as  suggested  by  the  secret 
societies  of  Spain  and  Italy,  Avith  whose 
modes  and  purposes  all  those  who  had  trav 
eled  abroad  Avere  familiar.  Those  studies  at 
length  bore  fruit.  The  idea  of  founding  an 
effective  revolutionary  organization  brooded 
in  the  native  mind  for  years;  for  the  Fili- 
pinos, born  to  a  heritage  of  hate,  burned  to 
strike  down  their  ruthless  oppressors.  Grad- 
ually this  desire  for  freedom  and  pent-up 
hatred  took  shape  in  organized  effort,  and. 
under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Rizal's  genius, 
found  its  expression  in  tlie  Katipunan. 

The  various  rules  and  regulations  of  tliis 
society  Avere  not  unlike  those  of  the  society 
of  the  Carbonari  of  Italy.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  men  were  chosen  by  lot  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  of  the  society,  and  avo  to 
iiim  Avlio  accepted  a  mission  of  vengeance  if 
his  courage  proved  unequal  to  his  task.  All 
who  Itecauje  meml)ers  AA'ere  held  by  the  ter- 
I'ible  oath  they  had  taken,  and  could  not  re- 
sign until  tlic  obligation  of  the  oath,  the  ex- 
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IJul.sion  of  the  Spaniards  from  thoir  country, 
was  fulfilled. 

The  first  work  of  the  society  was  one  of 
orgaulaation  and  growth.  It  was  soon  in  a 
flourishing  condition  despite  the  danger  to 
which  its  members  were  exposed,  and  the 
execution  of  many  of  them.  For  every  mar- 
tyr's place  a  hundred  heroes  stepped  for- 
ward, and  soon  the  Katipunan  numbered,  as 
I  have  said,  not  less  than  ."iO.OOO  member. 

This  initial  work  done,  it  i)repared  to  carry 
out  its  main  design.  The  lirst  movement 
against  its  hated  enemy  was  fixed  for  the 
20th  of  August,  1890,  when  a  bold  and  dar- 
ing stroke  was  to  be  made.  The  revolution 
was  to  begin  with  the  assassination  of  Ra- 
mon Blanco,  Governor-General  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Then,  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  an 
attack  was  to  be  precipitated  on  the  funeral 
procession.  The  active  support  of  the  popu- 
lace was  looked  for,  trust  being  placed  in 
their  active  hatred  of  the  Spaniards;  and  by 
their  aid  the  conspirators  hoped  to  capture 
the  citadel  of  Santiago,  the  arsenal,  the  bat- 
teries and  the  barracks,  thus  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  city  of  Manila. 

This  well-laid  plan  failed  in  the  way  so 
inauy  conspiracies  have  failed,  by  premature 
discovery.  In  some  unknown  way  the  secret 
leaked  out.  Some  say  that  the  details  of  the 
plot  were  revealed  at  the  confessional  by  the 
wife  of  Pedro  Roxas,  one  of  the  leaders;  oth- 
ers say  that  a  sister  of  one  of  the  printers  of 
the  secret  documents  of  the  society  told  the 
dark  story  to  Padre  Gil,  parish  priest  of  the 
suburb  of  Tondo,  who  at  once  warned  the 
authorities. 

However  it  was,  the  secret  was  out,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  couspirators  but 
slaughter  or  tlight.  Within  an  hour  the  Civil 
Guard  was  on  the  track  of  those  whose 
names  were  known.  Three  hundred  wert> 
seized  in  Manila  and  the  adjoining  provinces 
witliin  a  few  hours.  Large  numbers  wert> 
brought  in  daily  from  greater  distances.  The 
prisons  were  crowded  to  overflowing.  Many 
were  shot,  in  the  favorite  Spanish  fashion, 
by  the  old  sea  wall  of  the  Luneta,  while  the 
baud  played  favorite  airs,  and  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  many  of  them  ladies  of  fashion, 
applauded.  It  was  the  principle  of  the  bull- 
fight applied  to  human  beings. 

The    bloodthirsty    Archbishop,    Bernadlna 


Xo/iileda,  demanded  wholesale  executions 
and  extermination  by  fire  and  sword,  but 
(Jeneral  Blanco  (the  mild  successor  of  the 
infamous  Weyler  in  Cuba)  was  too  humane 
to  order  such  a  frightful  slaughter. 

The  secrets  of  tlie  Katipuuans  and  the 
names  of  thousands  of  them  hud  been  re- 
vealed through  an  unwise  action  of  their 
own.  Some  mouths  earlier  the  leaders  of  the 
society  sent  a  deputation  to  Japan,  with  a 
petition  to  the  Mikado,  asking  him  to  annex 
the  I'liilippines.  This  hasty  and  ill-judged 
petition,  signed  by  some  5,000  Filipinos,  met 
with  the  reception  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Japan  was  scarcely  likely  to  go  to 
war  on  such  a  pretext,  and  the  Mikado  sent 
the  paper  to  the  Spanish  Government,  thus 
giving  it  the  names  of  ."j.OOO  of  the  disaf- 
fected. 

The  latter  were  saved  for  a  time  by  their 
numbers,  the  authorities  at  Manila  not  then 
deeming  it  wise  to  raise  a  storm  bj-  whole- 
sale arrests.  But  the  list  of  patriots  now 
stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  all  that  were 
within  reach  were  seized  and  imprisoned. 

The  arrests  precipitated  the  revolt.  In  all 
parts  of  the  island  thr  natives  flew  to  arms, 
and  soon  the  troops  of  Spain  had  work 
enough  on  their  hands,  Manila  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  battalions  of  armed 
natives  hot  for  revenge.  With  the  rebellion, 
however,  I  am  not  here  concerned,  other 
than  to  say  that  its  leaders  and  many  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  its  armies  were  members 
of  the.  great  revolutionary  society  to  which 
the  outbreak  was  due. 

Many  of  its  members,  indeed,  I  know  to  be 
in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  to-day,  but  the 
society,  since  it  has  attained  its  aim  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  is  no  longer  so 
powerful  and  united  as  it  was.  There 
have  li(>en  one  or  two  attempts  at  its  revival, 
that  it  might  be  used  against  the  Americans, 
but  fortunately  tho.se  have  failed. 

The  Filipino  hates  long,  but  not  easily.  He 
is  waiting  to  learn  if  America  means  him 
good  or  ill-will,  and  only  tyranny  will  drive 
him  to  hatred.  If  once  persuaded  that  the 
new  masters  of  the  land  propose  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  Spain,  his  vengeance  is  to  be 
dreaded.  It  will  be  silent  but  sure,  and  the 
Katipunan  may  once  more  unite  the  whole 
people  against  their  oppressors.    But  If  con- 
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viuced  that  the  Americans  will  treat  tbeui 
justly,  the  present  insurrection  will  soon 
come  to  an  end. 

I  may  fitly  conclude  this  paper  with  some 
further  account  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Rizal, 
the  founder  of  the  Katipunau.  It  was  as  ro- 
mantic as  it  was  tragical.  He  brought  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  friars,  the  power  in 
the  islands,  by  daring  to  dispute  tlie  right  of 
the  Dominican  order  to  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  they  had  seized.  He  demanded  tlieir 
title  deeds,  and  his  demand  was  treated  with 
contempt.  They  had  it  and  they  would  Iceep  it. 
The  daring  advocate  of  the  riglits  of  the  na- 
tives found  it  prudent  to  return  to  Europe, 
while  his  relatives  and  the  chief  persons  in 
his  town  suffered  the  persecution  from  which 
he  had  escaped. 

In  1893  he  returned  to  Hong  Kong,  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  there,  biit  on  an  assur- 
ance of  safety  from  the  Governor-General 
he  made  his  way  to  Manila.  He  was  arrest- 
ed as  soon  as  he  landed.  Treasonable  docu- 
ments were  claimed  to  have  been  found  in 
Ins  trunks— doubtless  put  there  by  his  ene- 
mies, for  he  was  scarcely  insane  enough  to 
l)ring  them  with  him.  The  clerical  party 
wanted  his  blood,  but  to  this  the  Governor- 
General  would  not  consent.  Instead,  he  ban- 
ished him  to  Dapitan,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
-Mindanao.  Here  he  dwelt  for  several  years 
under  espionage,  practicing  his  profession. 

So  great  became  his  fame  as  an  oculist 
that  patients  sought  him  from  all  tlie  is- 
lands. One  of  these,  an  American,  came 
from  distant  Hong  Kong,  bringing  with  him 
his  foster-daughter,  Josephine  Taufer.  The 
old  man's  eyes  were  found  to  be  past  all 
cure;  but  the  bright  eyes  of  the  lovely  Jose- 
phiHe  gave  rise  to  a  complaint  in  the  physi- 
cian's breast  that  was  similarly  l)eyond  cure. 
In  short,  the  exile  and  the  maiden  fell  deep- 
ly in  love — an  affection  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  severest  strain  of  misfortune,  and  to  out- 
live long  months  of  separation. 

In  truth,  the  story  of  these  hapless  lovers 
is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  history  of  love. 
Rizal  was  in  time  permitted  to  return  to 
Spain,  but  there,  under  the  influence  of  his 
priestly  enemies,  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
back  to  Manila,  where  he  was  tried  for  his 
life.  Tho  there  was  no  satisfactory  evidence 
against  him,  the  mere  suspicion  of  his  con- 


nection witli  the  Katipunan  was  sufficient  to 
condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  Spanish 
judges,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

December  (Jtli,  1890,  was  tlie  day  set  apart 
for  the  execution,  and  in  the  early  morning 
liis  devoted  Josephine  came  to  bid  liim  a  last 
farewell.  The  meeting  was  a  most  affecting 
one,  and  then  and  there,  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, the  hapless  pair  were  married.  With 
clasped  hands  they  knelt  together,  and  thus 
they  remained  in  mournful  prayer  until  th^- 
executioners  led  the  bridegroom  away  to  the 
place  of  doom. 

Before  he  was  bound,  Rizal  begged  the 
privilege  of  saying  a  few  last  words.  This 
he  was  permitted  to  do,  and  his  speech,  like 
tliat  of  Robert  Emmet,  has  become  famous 
for  its  lofty  eloquence.  He  was  perfectly 
calm  and  collected,  and  predicted  the  early 
fall  of  Spain.  He  said  he  was  proud  to  die 
for  his  country,  and  tliat  he  forgave  his  ene- 
mies, even  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  He 
then  made  a  magnificent  appeal  for  the  lib- 
erties of  his  countrymen,  which  has  become 
liistoric. 

He  was  then  bound,  and  at  a  signal  from 
their  commanding  officer  the  soldiers  who 
liad  been  selected  to  make  this  hero  a  mar- 
tyr fired  a  volley  and  Rizal  was  dead- 
pierced  by  four  Spanish  bullets. 

In  the  night  before  his  death  Dr.  Rizal 
wrote  a  beautiful  and  affecting  farewell 
poem,  entiled  "  Ml  Ultinin  Pensamiento " 
("  My  Last  Thought ").  It  is  the  purest,  the 
loftiest,  and  the  finest  literary  expression  of 
the  native  mind.  Tho  it  is  much  too  long  to 
transcribe  here,  I  cannot  resist  tlie  impulse 
to  give  a  translation  of  its  opening  verses: 

"  Farewell   to   thee,    my    country !    farewell   my 
native  land. 
The    pearl    of    Eastern    ocean,    tlie    liride     of 
Southern  sun  ; 

For  thy  dear  sake  how  gladly — it  is  (liy  dear 
command — 

I  give  my  life  and  fortune,  with  an  unsparing 
liand — 
Would  I  could  give  a  thousand  such  lives  in- 
stead of  one. 

"  In  many  a  bloody  conflict,   amid  the  battle's 
roar. 
Thy  dying  sons  have  blessed  thee — fame  was 
their  winding  slieet, 
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Theirs  glory's  deathless  laurel — how  could  tliey 

have  worn  more? 
To  soldiers  death  is  welcome,  on  sea  or  on  the 

shore, 
In    battle   or   in    dungeon    a    hero's   death    is 

sweet. 

"  And  now,  while  morn's  soft  blushes  suffuse  the 

saffron  sky 
With  splendors  so  prophetic  of  what  the  day 

shall  be, 
While  all  the  world  is  waking,  'tis  fated  I  shall 

die! 
O  I  may  ray  crimson  heai't's  blood  in  freedom's 

heaven  high 
Proclaim     unto     my     country     its     dawning 

destiny." 

A  few  words  will  complete  my  story.  The 
patriot  martyr  was  dead,  but  he  had  left  a 
faithful  representative  in  his  loving  wife. 
The  sorrowing  widow  made  her  way  to  the 
camp  at  Imus,  where  she  was  received  with 
great  respect  by  Aguinaldo  and  almost  wor- 
shiped by  the  men  in  the  ranks,  who  loolied 
upon  her  as  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  their  cause. 

Some  weeks  she  spent  in  the  hospital,  nurs- 


ing the  wounded;  then  on  horseback  and 
Mauser  rifle  in  hand  she  went  forth  to  bat- 
tle, fighting  in  the  front  ranks  in  more  than 
one  conflict  and  infusing  courage  in  the  na- 
tiA'cs  by  her  heroic  conduct  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Silau.  She  followed  tlie  insurgents 
in  their  retreat  from  this  hard-fought  field, 
tramping  with  them  through  twenty-three 
tillages  in  their  flight  from  their  pursuers. 

At  a  later  date  she  went  to  Manila,  where 
she  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor- 
(ieneral,  trusting  to  her  sex  and  her  foreign 
birth  for  her  safety.  She  told  him  boldly 
that  she  had  fought  against  him  at  Imus, 
and  was  so  defiant  in  her  remarks  that  the 
discussion  ended  in  his  ordering  her  to  leave 
the  colony.  Much  against  her  will  she  was 
forced  to  take  ship  for  Hong  Kong.  Thence 
in  time  she  made  her  way  to  the  United 
States,  where  she  sought  to  arouse  sympathy 
for  hei-  oppressed  adopted  country.  Mrs. 
Rizal,  I  believe,  returned  to  Manila  after  the 
Spaniards  left,  and  has  now  become  a  school 
teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  which  have  recently  been  reopened. 

New  York  City 
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E  sees  them  pass  with  veiled,  disdainful     And  now— suffices  only  to  beguile 


l\  eyes- 

The  shuffling  crowds,  who  stare,  with 
feeble  cries. 
What  counts  this  jackal  race  of  men  to  him? 
Beyond  the  tawdry  tent,  the  torches  dim. 
Lies  to  his  gaze  the  tawny  Lybiau  plain 
Where  his   lithe   lioness    waits   her  lord   in 

vain— 
Where  tireless  stars  march  down  the  Orient 

night. 
And  beckon  him  to  conquest  and  delight  ! 

Now,  as  hot  memory  through  each  vein  doth 

surge 
.4ls  sweeps  the  simoom  o'er  the  desert  verge 
He  springs  !   magnificent  in  kingly  rage — 
And  beats  the  fretted  barrier  of  his  cage. 


A  gaping  rustic  to  a  vacant  smile. 

Then,  conscious  of  his  impotence,  his  shame, 
His  strength  a  farce,  his  majesty  a  name, 
Shuddering  he  sinks;  and  silent,  lays  once 

more 
His  kingly  head  against  his  prison  floor. 
Too  proud  to   moan,    too   weak   to  conquer 

Fate, 
Stares  at  the  staring  crowd  in  brooding  hate. 

Yet— Desert-Born  I— in  that  dull  throng  may 

be 
(That  jackal-throng  whom  thou  dost  hate  as 

free) 
One,  king  as  thou  I  who  sees,  through  prison 

bars. 


Hurling  his  heart  out  in  the  cry  of  wrath 

That  once  thnnigh   cowering  deserts  clave     His  Lybiau  plain,  his  unattain6d  stars  ! 

his  path  Washington,  D.  C, 


Victor  Cherbuliez. 

By  E.   Irenaeus  Stevenson. 

MAY  I  be  (wcused  ;i  reference  qTiitf  per-  was  educated  most  completely  by  bis  father, 

sonal  to  myself  as  the  begiuuiu^-  of  a  professor  in  the  Ceueva  University.  Scherer 

this  brief  tribute?    It  is  an  odd  and  and  Amiel  were  his  friends  from  the  tirsl. 

rather  yrim  example  of  coincidences.  Among  After  life  in  (ieneva  and  French-Swiss  sur- 

Uie  acquaintances,  not  to  say  friends,  in  let-  roundings,  often  reflected  to  perfection  in  his 

ters  and  music  during  many  years  have  been  novels,  Cherbuliez  passes  to  the  Sorbonne, 

tliree  old  men,  with  whom,  last  April, «w'hen  then  to  Bonn  and  to  Berlin.    On  Continental 

l)reparing  for  an  annual  Continental  i-;unble,  lines  he  was  cosmopolitan   in  views,  and  a 

tliere   seemed    to   be   again    the   pleasurable  linguist   of   complete   equipment,    llis   little 

certainty     of     meeting — Francisque     Sarcey,  bool\,    "  Apropos   d'lui    Cheval,"   delightfully 

.Foliaiiu   Strauss  and   Mctor   Cherbuliez.    M.  perceptive  as  a  study  in  the  principles  of  the 

Sarcey   suddenly   died   a    few   weeks   before  tine  arts,   made   his   reputation.    His   novels 

my  sailing  day.    Strauss  died  as  the  steamer  followed.    They    usually    appeared    first    as 

neared  the   Solent.    And  now,  before  Paris  serials  in  La  Rcriic  dcs  Deux  Mondes.    He  also 

lias  been  again  reached,  comes  the  news  of  wrote  for  l.r  Triiip'<  I'egularly,  and  discussed 

the  passing  away  of  Cherbuliez— genial  and  especially  (iermau  letters  and  political  issues 

sj)arkling  novelist,    spirituelle    and    learned  jis  a  recognized  authority,  signing  as  "  Val- 


critic  and,  better  than  even  any  high  sort  of 
professional  praise,  excellent  and  lovable 
man.  Dark  Atropos  seems  to  have  had  a 
mind  to  work  by    rule    of    three    this    time. 


bert." 

Bj  the  seventies  the  fame  of  Cherbuliez 
was  established.  In  1881  he  became  an  Acade- 
mician.   He  had  never  ceased  writing,  and 


The  world  is  proportiouiitely  bereft  of  a  trio  there   was   no   reason   why   he   should   have 

of  brilliant  men,  by  no  means  unlike  in  attri-  done  so.    A   new  novel  by  him  was  always 

butes.    There  was  much  of  Sarcey   and  of  leapt  at  by  the  ])ublic,  French  or  other,  who 

Cherbuliez  in  Strauss,  and  hints  of  their  lit-  want  epigrammatic  wit.  kindliness,  a  capital 

erary  style  in  Strauss's  music.  story  and  the  absence  of  smut  and  erotism 

Cherbuliez   was   a    man   far   aged,    as   the  and    dcroilml     ideas     from     a     writer.      He 

years  go,  when  he  died  suddenly,  painlessly,  made  a  handsome  fortune,  and  like  his  old 

the  other  day.    But  he  was  as  young  in  vi-  friend  Sarcey.  he  lived  among  his  family,  his 

vacity,  temperament,  kindness  and  sincerity  flowers,  his  books  and  his  friends.    He  never 

at  seventy  (he  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1829)  had    an   enemy.    "  They   are   a   luxury."   he 


as  if  he  had  been  just  past  his  teens.  He  de- 
fied age  as  a  condition.  It  was  merely  a 
matter  of  conventional,  unavoidable  aritli 
metic.  Out  of  his  inimitably  clever  novels  the 
very  last  one  was  just  as  vivacious,  graceful, 
overflowing  with  elegant  wit  and  construct- 


once  said  to  me.  "  I  can't  afford  them." 
Some  months  ago  he  suffered  a  dire  shock— 
the  deatli  of  a  son.  It  shattered  him  nervous- 
ly. Tho  full  of  religious  faith,  it  was  not  a 
loss  that  he  could  endure  without  intense 
l)rooding.    His  grief  probably  brought  on  the 


ed  with  sure  dramatic  carpentry  as  the  first,  paralysis  of  which  he  died  on  that  recent 
On  these  novels  his  fame  has  grown  and  sunny  morning,  in  his  garden  at  Combes-sur- 
rests.    And  I  venture  to  make  the  prediction     la-Ville.  with  liis  favorite  grandchild  playins 


that,  now  that  he  is  gone,  these  same  stories 
will  rise  to  a  wider  repute  and  to  something 
more  like  a  classic  rank;  nearly  as  they  have 
attained  it  while  he  lived,  and  especially 
since  Cherbuliez  became  a  venerated  central 


with   "  the  harmless  good  old  man  "  on  the 
green  grass  of  his  lawn. 

In  his  novels.  I  have  said,  I  believe  Cherbu- 
liez will  not  only  live,  but  live  long  as  a 
classic   in  the  best  school  of  French  story- 


figure  in  the  French  Academy.    His  biogra-     tellers.    He  will  stay  in  the  same  galaxy  as 
pliy  is  not  exciting.    Of  Huguenot  blood,  he     Merrimee,  somewhat  allied  1o  Sand  (I  have 
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lu'vpr  l)eeii  able  to  see  tUis  as  positively  as 
some  critics  do),  and  not  npart  from  Beyle; 
tlio  he  is  widely  divergent  from  Beyle  if 
ethical  tendencies  and  flavor  are  considered. 
And  let  it  be  noted  here  that  aside  from  his 
masterly,  delicate  art,  in  this  or  that  busi- 
ness, of  a  late,  Cherbuliez's  novels  are,  each 
;ind  all,  extraordinary  instances  of  how  ency- 
clopedic, how  varied  in  real  learning,  how 
exact  in  a  score  of  fields  of  special  linowl- 
edge  a  novelist  can  show  himself  without 
being  pedantic;  without  parade  of  overload- 
ing his  pages  with  references.  Cherbuliez 
disguises  his  attainments  from  all  who  can- 
not read  between  lines.  He  poured  all  his 
stores  into  enhancing  the  witty  allusion, 
the  biting  or  droll  innuendo.  He  once  said 
to  me,  "  My  dear  young  man,  they  call  me 
tlie  novelist  who  is  a  walking  '  Larousse.' 
I'liat  is  merely  a  civil  way  of  terming  me  a 
literary  rag-picker,  a  '  granger,'  as  the  Eng- 
lish call  it,  who  doesn't  walk  about  with  his 
hook  and  his  scissors  too  much  in  evidence, 
but  who  cannot  hide  his  pickings  and  clip- 
l)ings!"  It  is  amazing  how  many  things 
Cherbuliez  really  knew,  specialistically  and 
thoroughly.  History,  abstract  and  concrete, 
science,  belles-lettres,  music,  the  stage,  the 
rtne  arts,  politics,  mechanics,  philosophy,  so- 
cial aspects— it  was  a  miracle.  Whatever  you 
"  talked  "  with  him,  it  was  always  as  if  he 
was  fresh  from  studying  it;  whereas  he 
.  might  not  have  opened  a  book  on  the  topic 
for  a  dozen  years.  He  iiecer  forgot.  Every- 
tliing  was  at  his  service.  A  golden  style  of 
simplicity  and  elegance  melted  it  all  into  per- 
fect readableness. 

Moreover,  Cherbuliez  was  a  clean  French 
novelist.  He  did  not  like  to  deal  in  a  char- 
acter that  was  not  ndmissible  for  an  even- 
ing, in  diction,  in  manners,  and  in  social 
"effort,"  to  a  drawing  room;  except  so  far 
as  the  expansive  Bohemianism  of  Prosper, 
that  captivating  and  incorrigible  nomad,  for- 
bids. The  he-rascals  and  she-rogues  of  Cher- 
l)uliez  are,  so  to  say,  i-espectable;  like  Becky 
Sharj),  Barry  Lyndon,  Alfred  Jingle.  Philip 
Maroscalchi,  and  even  more  somber  types  in 
English  fiction.  Such  others  one  may  have 
to  seelv  in  reading  our  author's  most  deep- 
colored  novel  "  La  Revanche  de  Joseph 
Noirel,"  a  tragic-domestic  drama,  out  of  the 
usual  Cherbuliez  key.    Cherbuliez  hated  sug- 


gestiveuess  of  an  offensive,  gratuitous,  eqiiiv- 
ocal  kind.  His  touches  of  that  sort  of  thing 
are  invarialily  artistic  and  sly;  not  accentu- 
ated—merely  a  wink,  a  whisper,  as  it  were,  not 
a  word.  He  handles  even  the  latent  situation 
of  an  equivoque  so  that  the  average  school- 
girl cannot  be  shocked  or  quite  aware  of  the 
thinness  of  the  ice,  any  more  than  she  is 
aware  of  how  Becky  Sharp  manages  to  keep 
her  head  above  water  after  her  marriage, 
not  to  say  her  separation;  or  how  Beatrix 
Esmond's  character  fails  to  maintain  itself. 

Involuntarily  I  am  likening  Cherbuliez  to 
Thackeray,  I  see.  And  there  is  reason.  To 
be  sure,  the  Cherbuliez  books  are  all  short; 
only  a  score  of  chapters,  a  few  selected 
types,  with  the  matter  cut  and  polished  till 
every  sentence  shines.  But,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  picture,  the 
Thackeray  art  and  mind  is  here.  In  English 
novelistic  work  of  still  later  period  a  near 
parallel  is  William  E.  Norris;  as  Mr.  Norris 
is  met  in  his  earlier  and  best  novels,  "  Mile, 
de  Mersae,"  "  Matrimony  "  and  "  No  New 
Thing,"  "Adrian  Vidal  "  and  especially  "  My 
Friend  Jim  "—not  their  successors.  This 
comparison,  too,  refers  one  back  to  Thack- 
eray and  to  Trollope,  naturally  and  closely. 
With  Cherbuliez,  as  with  them,  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  types  almost  ahvays  are  for 
social  illustration.  The  story  diverts  and 
charms  by  contrasted  natures,  its  middle 
class  and  the  aristocratic  personages  so  skill- 
fully managed  and  so  life-like.  And  as  witli 
the  English  writers  named,  and  their  school, 
story  sufficient  to  the  book  is  not  wanting; 
there  is  no  preaching;  no  theorizing  on  things 
not  of  the  novel;  and  the  conclusion  is  usu- 
ally acceptable  as  fiction  or  as  justice. 

Which  is  Cherbuliez's  best  novel?  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  say.  Every  one  entertains 
by  the  Avay  of  telling,  that  much  is  certain. 
The  short,  crisp  sentences  amuse  in  each;  in 
each  the  wit  in  colloquial  talk  (almost  too 
generously  bestowed  on  his  different  types. 
eA-en  to  valets  who  are  given  to  epigrams), 
the  cross  purposes  of  aim  and  conduct  capti- 
vate us.  "  Count  Kostia,"  "  Meta  Holdenis." 
"  I'rosper,"  "  The  Revenge  of  Joseph  Noirel  " 
and  a  recent  one,  "  With  Fortune  Made  "  (T 
give  the  English  titles  according  to  the  au- 
thorized translators)  are  "  star "  books,  if 
ever  any  there  be.    It  is  impossible  to  think 
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of  them  without  smiles  and  adjectives  of  ad- 
niiratiou.  Even  a  novelistic  vaudeville  like 
"  Miss  Rovel "  is  unlike  other  French  per- 
formances of  the  kind.  Their  author,  how- 
ever, has  so  surely  put  himself  into  his 
pages,  volume  by  volume,  that  choice  is  not 
particularly  necessary;  and  while  he  is  not  a 
writer  for  the  establishments  of  INIiss  Pin- 


kerton  or  I>r.  Strong,  why  lie  is  one  for 
every  mature  lover  of  true,  superior,  sin- 
cere and  sparkling  French  belles-lettres  to 
thank:  and  a  story-maker  for  at  least  one 
novelist  in  ten,  working  in  any  language,  to 
envy  for  gifts  and  for  the  felicity  of  their 
unflagging  employment  during  forty  years. 

I'.AYRKUTH,    (iFJiMANY. 


The  Doctor's  Visit. 

By  J.   Tracy  Melvin,   M.D. 


THE  country  doctor  was  musing  to  him- 
self one  perfect  September  day,  when 
even  ordinary  mortals  become  ami- 
able and  sympathetic,  and  he  thought  that 
now  the  pressing  summer  work  was  past 
it  would  be  just  the  time  to  take  a  real  old- 
tin\e  vacation  with  the  family  down  where 
llie  "Hot  Springs"  made  a  primitive  para- 
dise among  the  mountains,  but  just  then  the 
telephone  call  broke  in  upon  his  meditations 
with  its  imperative  abruptness.  Far  and  de- 
viously had  the  message  come;  first  twenty 
miles  by  a  cowboy's  pony,  then  from  the 
mining  camp  a  frail  and  imperfect  wire  car- 
ried it  as  speech  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
oflfice  thirty  miles  away,  thence  to  the  cen- 
tral office  at  Denver,  and  then  back  again 
over  other  mountains  to  our  fruitful  valley; 
then  once  more  restored  to  spoken  language, 
it  told  the  country  doctor  the  same  words 
which  three  hours  before  had  left  the  cow- 
boys' camp  among  the  hills:  "  Come  at  once." 
He  knew  that  little  family  away  out  there, 
far  from  friends  and  neighbors,  and  he  knew 
the  long  and  weary  road  which  led  for  sixty- 
five  miles  over  valley  and  mountains,  even 
across  the  "  backbone  "  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  continental  divide  and  then 
down  on  the  other  side  to  the  valley  of  the 
Cochetopa.  and  intuition  told  him  that  only 
danger  to  little  Jessie,  their  only  child,  could 
have  sent  that  imperative  message  on  its  way.  ^ 
Well,  no  vacation  now,  only  a  bite  to  eat  while 
the  boy  brings  out  the  buggy  and  hitches  up 
the  mustang  ponies  for  their  long  trip.  Medi- 
cine cases  and  instrument  grips  are  stowed 
away,  for  none  can  tell  what  may  be  needed 
in  that  far-away  home,  and  one  cannot  send 


fifty  miles  to  the  nearest  drug  store  for  what 
he  lacks. 

"  Steady,  ponies,  you  will  not  be  so  frac- 
tious and  impatient  when  this  day's  ride  is 
through." 

And  now  we'i-e  off,  scarcely  fifteen  minutes 
since  the  telephone  bell  rang— for  the  coun- 
try doctor  must  be  always  ready.  San  Luis 
Park,  with  its  fertile  fields  of  ripened  wheat, 
is  before  us.  Here  a  field  where  a  half  dozen 
great  harvesting  machines  are  throwing 
their  ceaseless  stream  of  bundles  to  the 
ground,  and  there  a  field  where  long  rows  of 
shocks  tell  of  a  harvest  at  last  secure.  Then 
further  on  the  sweet  perfume  from  hundreds 
of  acres  of  alfalfa  clover  now  ready  for  its 
second  cutting  fills  the  air.  Little  adobe  cab- 
ins of  the  Mexicans  begin  to  peep  out  from 
the  fields  on  either  side  until  the  quaint  old 
chapel  with  its  little  bell  fastened  to  a  pole 
before  the  door  reminds  us  of  an  earlier  day 
than  ours,  when  Spanish  priests  and  Spanish 
soldiers  strove  both  for  the  red  man's  soul 
and  the  gold  of  his  wild  mountains.  Now  as 
we  cross  and  recross  the  mountain  stream 
which  has  begtin  to  sing  to  us  all  the  stories 
of  wonder  and  of  adventure  which  it  has 
witnessed  in  this  "new  West"  we  can  see 
in  its  clear  waters  the  flashing  of  the  speckled 
sides  of  a  moimtain  trout  Avith  now  and  then 
a  "rise"  out  among  the  willows'  shadow. 
P"'ields  and  ranches  have  been  left  behind, 
the  sweating  liorses  show  that  the  grade  is 
getting  steeper,  and  broad  hay  meadows  fill 
the  A.hole  breadth  of  the  valley,  while  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  rise  for  hundreds  of  feet  on 
either  side  like  some  impregnable  wall  erect- 
ed to  guard  the  treasures  of  the  valley.    Here, 
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indeed,  the  wall  by  a  suddeu  turn  approaches 
almost  to  the  creek,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
road.  Castle  Hock,  it  is  called,  and  Indian 
legend  tells  of  many  a  fierce  battle  which 
was  fought  for  its  possession  between  the 
mountain  tribes  and  the  Indians  of  the 
plains. 

Now  the  ranches  have  grown  far  apart, 
still  bunches  of  cattle  passing  to  and  from 
their  watering  places  on  the  creek  cross  the 
road  and  scale  the  steep  hills  to  their  feed- 
ing grounds  among  the  mountains.  As  we 
glance  at  the  brands  we  almost  envy  their 
owners  the  wealth  their  constant  increase  so 
steadily  accumulates. 

Ah,  this  is  the  "  upper  crossing,"  and  we 
leiive  the  creek  whose  winding  course  has 
made  our  road  so  easy.  Twenty-five  miles 
from  home  and  two  hours  and  a  half;  that's 
not  so  bad,  but  let  the  horses  drink  and  a 
sjlass  of  milk  for  yourself  at  the  near-by 
ranch,  for  now  the  mountains  must  be 
crossed  and  it  is  forty  miles  before  you  see 
another  human  habitation. 

Tlie  sun  is  hanging  low  and  darkness  may 
be  the  first  to  reach  the  summit  of  tke  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  that  does  not  matter. 

Now  we  climb  the  hills  and  wind  through 
nari-ow  canons  whose  precipitous  walls  al- 
nif.'St  shut  out  the  light  of  day,  and  now  we 
rise  to  high  mesas  where  all  the  glory  of  an 
autumn  in  the  mountains  is  around  us.  The 
waving  grass  is  filled  with  the  rich  flowers 
of  the  season,  while  every  turn  brings  to 
view  new  vistas  of  autumn  landscape  paint- 
ing where  with  orient  profusion  she  has 
si)read  among  the  aspen  trees  all  the  gor- 
gt'ous  tints  of  yellow,  of  gold,  of  scarlet  and 
of  crimson  to  make  a  picture  where  each 
shade  may  be  measured  by  miles  and  so 
blended  with  oihw  miles  of  varying  green 
and  with  the  dark  background  of  mountain 
cliffs  fading  off  into  snow-capped  peaks,  that 
we  wonder  Mho  is  man  that  he  should  ever 
dream  to  catch  its  marvels  for  the  canvas. 
Now  and  again  we  cross  a  rushing  little 
brook  hourly  growing  smaller  and  noisier, 
which  seems  unjustifiable  in  its  turmoil  and 
eagerness  to  reach  the  ocean.  The  shadows 
are  momentarily  lengthening,  and  a  solemn 
peace  and  quiet  rests  on  all  the  mountain 
slopes;  no  sound  save  the  rhythmic  trotting 
of  the  ponies  and  the  click  of  the  pebbles  as 


tlicy  fly  from  beneath  (he  wheels.  What  is 
it  file  horses  see  as  we  turn  this  sharp 
curve?  Three  bucks  with  branching  antlers 
feeding  by  the  road,  while  just  beyond  ten 
does  are  partially  sheltered  behind  a  little 
grove.  What  a  beautiful  sight  as  with  star- 
tled leaps  they  gain  the  mountain  side.  But 
the  road  grows  steep  and  rocky;  no  trotting 
now,  but  slow,  hard  climbing. 

Still  steeper  and  rougher  is  the  road,  and 
l)erliaps  it  will  ca.se  the  hard  pull  to  get 
down  and  walk  beside  the  buggy.  Still 
wider  becomes  the  horizon  at  eveVy  turn. 
New  mountain  ranges  a  hundred  miles  away 
lift  their  peaks  around  us,  and  now  only  one 
last  steep  climb  and  the  summit  of  the  pass 
is  reached.  Here  the  panting,  dripping 
horses  must  have  a  moment's  breathing 
time. 

Can  words  set  forth  that  panorama  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  below  us  and  around?  On 
that  side  reaching  down  toward  the  Atlantic 
slope,  while  on  this  side  not  twentj'  feet 
away  begins  the  stream  which  Avinds  for  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  Pacific.  Mountains 
and  valleys  spread  out  in  the  evening  twi- 
light like  some  vast  sand  map  one  sees  in  a 
school  yard.  But  we  cannot  pause  longer. 
Set  tight  the  brakes,  twenty  miles  more  lie 
before  us,  and  for  a  while  the  trail  is  steep 
and  dangei'ous.  The  doctor's  ponies  are 
never  taught  to  hold  back,  so  with  wheels 
rough  locked  we  plunge  into  the  gathering 
darkness  and  deeper  shade  of  the  thickset 
pines,  toward  the  mountain's  base. 

The  ponies  are  running,  the  wheels  strike 
fire  from  every  passing  rock,  but  what  mat- 
ters it  if  we  may  the  sooner  reach  the  jour- 
ney's end?  Soon  the  descent  grows  less  ab- 
rupt, the  road  is  straighter,  and  now,  ponies, 
pardon  us  if  the  whip  must  remind  you  that 
now  the  fastest  miles  of  all  the  journey  must 
be  made.  The  darkness  has  increased  so 
that  we  cannot  see  the  road  ahead,  yet  the 
ponies  can  be  trusted  to  follow  even  the  dim- 
mest trail.  The  scream  of  a  mountain  lion 
in  the  woods  to  the  left  proves  a  stronger  in- 
centive to  them  than  even  the  whip,  so  on 
we  rush,  following  the  windings  of  Coche- 
topa  Creek. 

The  absolute  trust  which  a  man  reposes  in 
his  ponies  when  he  goes  whirling  down  a 
winding  mountain  road  at  ten  miles  an  hour 
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iu  the  gloom  of  blackest  niglit  is  astounding 
wlion  ono  thinks  of  it.  Monntaiu  peaks  and 
landmarks  but  dimly  outlined  against  the 
blue  sky  as  they  slowly  file  past  alone  mark 
our  progress. 

"  Only  a  few  miles  further  now,  my 
ponies  !  "  Now  the  light  from  their  cabin 
Hashes  fitfully  from  the  dark  side  of  old  Saw 
Tooth  Mountain  .inst  ahead  of  us.  At  last 
the  dogs  with  noisy  welcome  announce  our 
coming.  Thankfully  the  tired  ponies  stop. 
Sixty-five  miles  in  just  eight  hours  l  Well, 
it's  a  mercy  they  will  forget  their  weariness 
by  another  sun. 

"  Oh,  doctor,"  was  the  weeping  mother's 
greeting,  "  we  ought  to  have  sent  before,  but 
it  was  so  far,  and  now  poor  .Jessie  is  almost 
gone." 

The  cowboy's  cabin  with  its  one  room  was 
neat  as  a  New  England  farmhouse,  and  in 
the  further  corner  on  the  bunk  lay  little 
.Tessie  moaning  and  crying,  but  with  that 
pinched  and  anxious  face  which  to  the  physi- 
cian says  that  its  wearer  will  soon  enter  the 
mysteries  of  another  life. 

■'  Oh,  doctor,  ju.st  give  her  something  to 
relieve  her  sufferings."  Witji  broken  words 
the  father  and  mother  give  the  brief  history 
of  the  sudden  sickness.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
chance  for  Jessie?  It  may  be  possible  that 
even  now,  if  the  festering  center  which  is 
poisoning  the  whole  body  is  removed,  nature 
may  rally  her  forces  and  save  the  girl.  Shall 
we  give  her  the  chance,  slight  as  it  is?  "  Doc- 
tor, do  as  you  would  if  that  were  your  little 
one  lying  there."'  No  time  for  counsel  now, 
with  the  nearest  doctor  fifty  miles  away; 
the  chances  seem  all  against  you,  but  the 
responsil)i]ity  must  be  taken.  The  fire  is 
stirred,  instruments  and  dressings  are  boiled, 
the  table  is  prepared.  There  is  no  assistance, 
so  the  poor  father  must  give  the  chlorofoi'm 
himself  with  your  directions,  and  turns 
away  as  the  keen  knife  parts  the  flesh.  Deep 
down  among  the  vital  parts  the  cause  is 
found,  the  inflamed  and  gangrenous  struc- 
tures are  removed,  and  still  she  breathes. 
Now  warm  the  bed  with  those  black  stones 
from  the  fireplace,  they  hold  their  heat  for 
hours.  There,  the  work  is  done,  who  can 
tell  the  result? 

Tenderly  the  little  one  is  laid  in  the  rude 


bunk  for  what  seems  only  a  quiet  sleep.  The 
breathing  seems  easy,  and  it  will  be  some 
hours  yet  before  any  change  will  be  noticed, 
so  you  venture  lo  hint,  ''  Mrs.  Thomas,  there 
were  no  restaurants  on  the  road  this  even- 
ing." With  many  apologies  the  table,  still 
fragrant  with  the  odors  of  the  operation  and 
the  dressings,  is  spread  and  food  appears— 
for  even  doctors  must  eat  at  times. 

At  last  little  Jessie  opens  her  eyes  and  asks 
for  water,  and  then  sleeps  on.  Father  and 
mother  are  worn  with  watching,  and  any 
way  we  must  be  on  guard  to-night,  so  they 
lay  them  down  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  be  awakened  if  there  is  any  change  for 
the  worse:  then  with  lamp  turned  low  soon 
all  is  quiet  save  for  the  wolves  howling  iu 
the  distance. 

Now  and  then  the  little  patient  stirs.  A 
little  hot  water  from  a  teaspoon  and  the  mind 
wandei's  off  again.  It  is  two  o'clock  and  still 
she  sleeps,  but  what  means  that  descending 
mark  on  the  fever  chart,  which  since  we 
came  has  recorded  her  hourly  condition?  It 
may  mean— but  wait  another  hoin-.  It  comes, 
still  downward  goes  the  mark  that  tells  of 
fever  falling.  Slower,  slower  beats  the  pulse. 
There  can  be  no  question,  nature  has  rallied 
to  the  rescue,  and  the  little  mountain  lassie 
will  not  die  to-night  at  least.  How  close  and 
small  the  room  has  grown.  We  must  get  out 
of  doors,  out  there  on  that  great  mountain 
side,  where  we  can  take  deep  drafts  of  the 
frosty  air.  How  bright  the  stars  are  twin- 
kling. Another'  hour  and  another  and  the 
signs  cannot  be  doubted;  nature  means  to 
win  the  victory.  How  glorious  that  sunrise 
looked  as  with  flaming  darts  of  crimson  it  lit 
up  the  snow-capped  mountain  tops  of  distant 
ranges  and  brought  a  day  of  dazzling  bright- 
ness to  the  valley. 

And  now  the  household  are  astir,  for  we 
must  have  breakfast  and  be  off.  "  We  will 
return  in  a  week  and  remove  the  stitches  if 
all  is  well."  Tlie  morning  is  bright  and 
glorious,  but  the  ponies  can  take  their  time 
now,  for  with  lines  fastened  to  the  buggy 
bows  and  head  resting  on  the  cushion  we 
W'U  pass  the  ten  hours  of  the  homeward 
journey  with  eyes  blind  to  nature's  beauties, 
for  even  doctors  must  sleep  at  times. 

Saguache,  Col. 


Wheel  and  Wo. 


By  Herbert  D.   Ward. 


THIS  morning  I  slipped  out  of  the  house 
long  before  the  family  were  up.  The 
(lismnl  fog  bell  tolled  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  in  uiuHled,  lugubrious  ca- 
dence. The  grass  was  dripping.  A  thick 
wall  of  mist  with  "stems  on  it"  encom- 
passed me  about. 

My  wheel  threw  the  mud  spitefully,  where 
the  evening  before  a  cloud  of  dust  was  left 
in  its  independent  wake.  I  was  bound  for 
"the  Neck,"  incidentally  to  engage  a  painter 
to  burn  with  his  waspish  gasoline  lamp  the 
caked  paint  from  my  tishing  boat— in  reality 
to  watch  the  coming  of  the  day  and  of  the 
men  to  the  "  ways." 

Kiding  more  swift  than  a  ghost  through 
the  dormant  town,  it  seemed  as  if  I  passed 
through  a  succession  of  wall-less  rooms  and 
doorless  halls.  Now  chilling  to  the  marrow, 
now  heating  to  the  vitals,  the  fog  fell  and 
lifted,  and  the  sun  went  and  came.  The 
wheel  has  given  us  a  new  sensation  in  whirr- 
ing through  these  freakish,  atmospheric 
strata. 

1  leaned  my  wheel  against  what  may  next 
week  become  the  stanch  keel  of  a  fisher- 
man, and  may  next  'uonth  be  grinding  to 
splinters  against  a  murderous  lee  shore. 
These  lymphatic  oak  beams  resting  so  lazily 
on  i>ine  horses  are  the  hard-hearted  carriers 
of  hope  and  fortune.  I  sat  down  and 
watched  the  lazy  tide  come;  watched  the 
opening  and  the  closing  of  the  portals  of  the 
thick  scud;  watched  the  rusty  salt-steamer 
as  the  cloud  curtain  revealed  it  in  the  va- 
pory stage;  watched  the  green  railway  and 
the  woi'n,  gaping  schooner  "  Nellie  Wood," 
i*e.sting  for  the  first  time  in  many  a  month, 
like  a  child  in  its  cradle;  watched  the  dimly 
processional  tints  of  the  morning— and  wait- 
ed for  Man. 

Pretty  soon,  beyond  the  ferry-landing,  a 
green  dory  poked  its  nose  into  view,  pro- 
pelled by  the  .lerky  sinews  of  one  who  sat 
half  twisted  out  of  place  upon  the  dewy 
thwarts.  In  the  ferment  of  the  sky  he 
seemed  even  more  distorted  than  he  was. 


It  was  the  medium,  not  the  man.  that  was 
most  at  fault.  Making  his  boat  fast  he 
ambled  up  with  a  stiffness  pardonable  on 
an  eastering  morning,  and  sat  down  on  the 
oak  beside  me.  He  was  over  six  feet  tall, 
and  over  fifty  years  old.  His  furrowed 
cheeks  were  of  the  color  of  the  russet  in  the 
late  fall,  while  on  the  hight  of  the  bone  a 
shading  of  rich  red  gave  him  an  air  of  health 
that  his  thin  legs  and  feeble  walk  and  hollow- 
chest  belied.  He  had  been  a  ship's  carpenter 
for  over  a  (juarter  of  a  century,  working  on 
these  railways,  arriving  every  morning  at 
half-jiast  six,  rain  or  shine,  fog  or  blow.  For 
over  ten  years  I  had  known  him  as  an  hon- 
orable and  skilled  workman — tough  as  a 
lariat,  straight  as  a  rule,  and  keen  as  an 
adze. 

After  passing  the  condition  of  the  weather, 
the  future  of  labor,  and  discussing  the  acci- 
dent that  happened  to  the  engineer  the  day 
before,  we  mutually  relapsed  into  silence; 
each  waiting  for  the  other  to  bring  up  the 
topic  nearest  to  our  hearts.  For  Uncle  Bill 
had  recommended  to  nie  one  of  his  nephews 
ten  days  before,  as  a  good  and  faithful  work- 
man, ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anj'thing.  A 
few  days  later  the  lad  had  suddenly  thrown 
up  his  situation  with  me,  being  a  little  too 
nice  for  some  scraping  I  asked  him  to  do  on 
the  mast  of  my  boat. 

The  ferry-boat  at  her  slip  began  to  whistle, 
preparatory  to  its  first  trip.  The  fog  began 
grudgingly  to  lift.  A  few  more  dories  ap- 
peared headed  our  way.  In  less  than  half 
hour  the  work  of  the  da.v  Avould  begin.  An- 
ticipating company,  1  broke  in: 

'•  Uncle  Bill.  I'm  sorry  Tom  didn't  do.  I 
asked  him  to  scrape  ray  mast,  and  he  said 
his  clothes  were  too  good  for  that  sort  of 
work,  and  he  tliought  he'd  bettor  quit.  He 
wanted  to  go  then  and  there  to  hunt  up  other 
work.  He  wore  a  loud  checked  bicycle  suit 
with  screaming  stockings.  So  I  paid  him 
and  he  went.  I  never  had  anybody  else  here 
leave  me  like  that  before." 

"  Umpgh  ! "  ejaculated  the  old  man,  stuff- 
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iiit;-  :i  frosli  quid  into  tlu>  hollow  of  his  russot 
chi'i'k,  ;ui(l  looking  around  in  :ui  embarrassed 
way. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  Tni  sorry— luoro  for  him 
thau  for  mo." 

••  I  halu't  so  sorry  for  neither  of  ye  ez  1  am 
fur  myself."  Uuele  Bill  took  out  his  knife, 
picked  up  a  piue  splinter  and  began  to 
AA'hittle  savagely.  "  Becnz  I  recommended 
him  to  ye.  Tom  is  called  a  good,  stiddy 
workman,"  he  continued  meditatively. 

"  Then  how  do  you  account  for  it?"»  I  in- 
terrupted. "  He  would  have  had  a  steady 
job  if  he  bad  stayed.  Now  he  spends  his 
time  loafing,  scorching  on  his  wheel.  He 
was  always  page};  to  drop  work  and  polish 
his  wheel."  I' spoke  a  little  warmly,  and  no- 
ticing a  Hush  coloring  the  brown  of  his  brow 
I  hastened  to  add:  "  But  he  painted  my  dory 
finely." 

"  That's  just  it."  Uncle  Bill  stretched  out 
a  lean  arm  and  pointed  at  my  wheel.  "  That's 
what's  done  it.  The  bicycle  is  the  ruin  of 
the  country.  You'll  see  it  in  five  years.  There 
was  Joe  Tub.  He  worked  on  the  wharf  here 
for  ten  years.  There  wasn't  none  could  beat 
him.  One  daj-  he  got  a  wheel,  an'  now  he 
haint  wo'th  the  powder  to  blow  him  across 
the  street.  He's  a-sco'chin'  in  the  daytime 
an'  a-ridin'  with  the  gels  at  night.  Tom— he 
neyer  took  a  day  off  ontil  he  got  thet  wheel 
for  thirty-five  dollars.  Now  when  the  tire 
busts  or  some  fool  thing  breaks  he  goes  to 
work  paintin'  ontil  he's  saved  enough  money 
to  go  off  on  another  ride.  It's  a  kind  of 
drunk,  I  guess.  In  five  years  there  won't 
be  no  young  fellow  williu'  to  stick  to  work 
unless  it  can  be  done  a  pedalliri'  twenty  mile 
an  hour.  I  know  at  least  twenty  boys  who 
are  no  good  since  they  got  a  wheel." 

"  I  suppose  every  new  invention  is  at  first 
abused,  especially  if  it  combines  necessity 
and  luxm-y."  This  sentiment  was  thrown  in 
as  a  sympathetic  parenthesis,  for  Uncle  Bill 
was  greatly  agitated. 

"  My  dai-ter-in-law  tried  to  get  me  to  buy 
a  wheel  for  thirty  dollars.  She  said  I  needed 
it  to  come  around  the  Pint  to  get  to  my 
work  here.  She  could  ride  it  evenin's.  I 
said:  '  No,  I  thank  you,  sis.'  But  I  paid  five 
dollars  for  a  second-hand  dory,  an'  tarred 
her  bottom,  and  painted  her  streaks.  She's 
stood  me  two  years  now,  and  saved  me  two- 


six  ly  a  month  in  fares.  Las'  winter  I  picked 
up  over  two  cords  of  wood  an'  a  cord  'n'  a 
half  this  spring.  I've  got  over  two  cords 
kindlin'  chopped  'n'  .split  'n'  moored  in  the 
cellar  that  didn't  cost  me  nothin'  at  all.  I 
tell  ye  a  dory  is  all  income  an'  a  wheel  is 
all  outgo." 

Uncle  Bill  with  unerring  vindictiveness 
covered  the  head  of  a  maul  with  a  brown 
liquid,  and  then  arose  from  his  seat.  Some 
one  called  him.  Before  he  went  to  the  shop 
for  orders  he  bent  and  said  in  a  terrific  whis- 
per that  might  have  been  heard  at  the  top- 
mast of  the  "Nellie  Wood:" 

"  I  hain't  got  no  excuses,  nor  Tom  has 
neither.  I  gin  him  a  straight  talk,  such  ez  I 
haint  gin  a  man  but  once  in  my  life;  that 
was  when  I  hired  to  work  on  the  wharf,  and 
the  boss's  wife  axed  me  to  put  down  a  car- 
pet in  the  settin'-room  an'  then  remarked 
thet  I  had  no  sense  in  me."  Stern  and  for- 
midable was  his  language,  but  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  reminiscence  as  he  hobbled 
off. 

If  the  boys  of  Fairharlior  are  becoming 
ruined  by  the  wheel,  how  much  greater  a 
depredation  does  it  make  upon  character  in 
our  inland  cities  and  towns.  For  the  major- 
ity of  young  men  and  women  it  is  the  only 
way  of  varying  the  dull  monotony  of  hum- 
drum labor. 

The  Russian  sentry  who  would  have 
guarded  an  abandoned  outpost  to  this  day  if 
he  had  survived  had  in  him  the  same  kind 
of  grjm  adhesiveness  to  duty  which  the 
wheel  does  not  inculcate.  It  is  so  easy  to 
mount  and  be  off  and  evade  obligation— it  is 
so  hard  to  stick  to  work.  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  j'outh  the  mind  may  be  said  to  ossify. 
That  is,  haibits  indulged  in  then  become  fix- 
tures of  life.  A  boy  who.  at  that  period,  does 
nothing  but  play,  finds  it  impossible  ever  to 
become  a  workman.  The  opposite  is  equally 
true.  If  he  has  been  put  to  work  and  al- 
lowed no  time  for  play,  after  he  has  passed 
that  formative  stage  play  becomes  impos- 
sible; his  cast  is  too  serious,  his  mind  too 
tense  to  be  relaxed.  Philosophers  are  begin- 
ningto  teach  parents  the  vital  importance  of 
cai-rying  their  children  intelligently  through 
that  plastic  section  of  their  lives.  What  they 
do  then  will  be  prophet  of  the  future. 

Here  the  bicycle  enters  for   weal  or  wo. 
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It  is  essentially  au  instrument  of  "  scattera- 
tion,"  not  concentration.  Vitalizing  at  first 
experiment,  it  may  become  the  most  demor- 
alizing and  devitalizing  factor  in  a  young 
person's  life.  Shall  the  wheel  be  the  master 
or  the  slave  of  modern  conditions?  The 
other  day  a  ladj'  refused  to  engage  a  cook 
whose  condition  of  service  was  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  ride  her  wheel  between 
eight  and  eleven  every  night. 

We  are  all  riders.  liike  swift  shuttlecocks 
we  flash  across  each  other's  paths.  At  mid- 
night the  asphalt  pavements  of  our  great 
cities  mutlle  the  whirring  approach  of  the 


Army  or  Navy. 

By  Leslie  J.    Perry, 

Late  of  the  War  Records  Board,  Washington. 


gill  who  ought  to  be  in  bed,  of  the  young 
man  whose  nightly  ride  of  fifty  miles  takes 
from  him  life  and  rest,  leaving  him  unfit  for 
the  office  and  the  shop.  Of  what  texture  will 
be  this  new  human  Avoof?  Coarse,  frayed, 
unable  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the  social 
gale  when  it  comes?  Or  tine,  strong,  able  to 
withstand  the  temptations  of  idleness  and 
wheeling  delegates? 

The  Church  and  the  parents  have  a  new 
problem  to  solve.  It  must  be  met  with  un- 
gloved hands,  or  the  old  formula  will  be 
clianged.  For  "  weal  and  wo  '  we  shall  be 
saying,  wheel  and  tm. 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 
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A  GREAT  deal  of  American  opposition 
to  distant  colonial  expansion  has  its 
foundation  in  the  democratic  distrust 
of  a  large  standing  army,  the  first  and 
most  burdensome  requirement  of  such 
a  policy,  as  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  events  of  a  year.  Upon 
our  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  islands  the 
necessity  for  an  immediate  increase  of  the 
regular  military  establishment  became  mani- 
fest to  the  dullest  mind.  Therefore  a  radical 
and  permanent  change  in  our  hitherto  pecul 
iar  military  policy  appears  to  be  imminent; 
notemporary  expedient  will  meet  this  new  and 
continuing  condition,  more  likely  to  widen 
in  the  scope  of  its  exactions  than  to  abate. 

At  the  moment,  for  instance,  the  advocates 
of  the  new  policy  estimate  that  100,000  men 
are  ample  to  meet  all  military  contingencies 
for  many  years  to  come.  Yet  it  is  measur- 
ably certain  that  presently  another  critical 
national  conjuncture  will  arise  calling  for  a 
permanent  force  of  200,000  or  300,000  men 
.lust  as  imperatively  as  100,000  are  demanded 
now;  this  in  turn  to  be  the  new  limit  until 


means  in  the  end  a  standing  army  of  half  a 
million  men.  The  greatest  pressure  for  these 
increases  always  comes  from  the  army  itself, 
a  significant  feature  not  at  all  liked  by  the 
people,  or  their  representatives  at  the  capital. 
Under  the  circumstances,  what  followed 
surprised  no  one  aware  of  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
ditions regarding  standing  armies,  or  at  all 
familiar  with  the  popular  feeling  on  the  sub- 
.iect.  When  the  military  authorities,  im- 
pelled by  pressing  necessities  which  con- 
fronted them,  asked  for  a  permanent  army  of 
100,000  men.  with  an  official  personnel  and 
staff  corps  for  perhaps  five  times  that  num 
ber,  to  cost  about  as  much  as  those  of  tht 
overgrown  German  army,  the  most  violent 
opposition  immediately  developed  in  Con- 
gress. It  came  mainly  from  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  Republican  r6(jime,  yet  it  had 
the  quiet  sympathy  of  a  great  many  adminls 
tration  men.  and  the  active  support  of  sev 
eral.  The  army  measure  proposed  was 
chiefly  along  lines  laid  down  by  the  Bureau 
experts,  and  indorsed  by  the  General  Com- 
manding.   Nevertheless  this  opposition  was 


the  time  arrives  for  asking  Congress  for  a     strong  enough  to  prevail;  the  administration 


further  grant.  This  is  undoubtedly  cause  of 
great  concern  to  many  patriotic  people.  It  is 
not  exactly  the  100,000  men  that  are  now 
feared,  or  objected  to,  but  the  dangerous 
precedent,  which  it  is  felt  almost  certainly 


measure   was   put   aside,   and   a   temporary 
makeshift  substituted,  leaving  the  stniggle 
for  an  increase  in  the  regular  army  to  be  re- 
newed hereafter. 
Now.  it  is  obvious  that  an  army  of  100,000 
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iiKMi  in  itself  is  not  a  very  great  nieuare  to 
tlie  liberties  of  75,000,000  brave  and  intelli- 
gent people,  covering  a  great  theater  like 
the  United  States,  and  objection  to  the  bill 
on  that  score  would  seem  puerile,  yet  that 
was  the  chief  ground  advanced  for  antago- 
nizing it.  Small  as  it  was,  the  pro- 
posed increase  was  unmistakably  repugnant 
to  a  considerable  body  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, perhaps  even  a  majority.  This  fear, 
even  hatred,  of  armies  in  time  of  peace  is 
inherent,  however  remote  and  vague  the 
danger,  and  was  transplanted  to  this  con- 
tinent by  the  earliest  Immigrants,  who,  per- 
secuted for  their  religious  opinions,  had  fled 
from  the  ruthless  oppression  of  EiU'opean 
militarism. 

The  free  English  people  have  alwaj's  been 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  the  military 
influence.  England's  permanent  military  es- 
tablishment, altho  considerable,  is  no  more 
than  sufficient  for  garrison  purposes  at  home 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  to 
carry  on  such  minor  operations,  like  those  iu 
progress  in  Upper  Egypt,  or  from  time  to 
time  iu  barbarian  lands,  as  are  incidental  to 
her  aggressive  policy  of  expansion,  which 
never  relaxes.  Largely  these  forces  are  com- 
posed of  the  natives  on  the  ground,  discip- 
lined and  commanded  by  Englishmen,  with 
a  few  British  regiments  sandwiched  in  to 
give  cohesion  and  tone  to  the  whole.  That 
such  native  commands  are  efficient  is  proved 
by  Omdurman.  But  the  unemployed  regular 
troops  maintained  at  home  by  Great  Britain 
are  few  compared  with  other  nations.  The 
people  of  Germany  and  France  are  oppressed 
with  the  swarms  of  soldiers  in  their  midst 
and  the  burden  of  taxation  involved  in  their 
maintenance. 

The  ever  present  danger  to  popular  liberty 
lurking  in  large  unemployed  armies  has  un- 
deniably long  been  a  determining  factor  in 
England's  military  policy.  Her  display  of 
military  power  has  been  made  on  the  sea, 
and  not  on  land.  Her  people  and  statesmen 
have  noted  that  the  world's  usurpers  have 
never  been  the  gi-eat  sea  captains,  but  almost 
invariably  the  military  chieftains.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  ships  Britain  might  have  on 
the  ocean,  or  how  many  thousands  of  sailors 
manning  or  Nelsons  commanding  them,  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  things  always  too  re- 


mote from  the  life-centers  of  the  nation  to 
tlneaten  or  dominate  the  law-making  or  ex 
ecutive  powers,  or  put  some  ambitious  op- 
poilunist  iu  control  of  the  Government  itself. 
This  sea  policy  has  been  a  wise  one  both  in 
this  and  all  other  respects.  Instead  of  re- 
tarding or  restricting  the  nation's  expansion, 
it  has  rather  been  expedited  and  enlarged 
thereby. 

The  maritime  powers  liave  been  the  stay- 
ers in  tlie  world's  history.  Mere  land  mili- 
tary power,  without  the  other,  has  been 
ephemeral.  Some  of  the  very  weakest  na- 
tions on  land  have  been  the  greatest  at  sea, 
and  lience  influential  in  the  world's  affairs. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  specifically  refer  to  the 
ancient  nations,  but  sea  power  lield  relatively 
the  same  sway  3,000  years  ago  that  it  does 
to-day.  The  little  island  of  Britain,  an  area 
about  tlie  size  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  for  300  years  maintained  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  arl)itrament  of  the  world's 
concerns  mainly  througli  its  enormous  sea 
power,  and  for  more  than  150  years  lias  prac- 
tically controlled  the  maritime  commerce  and 
dominated  all  the  oceans  with  its  military 
navy.  This  insignificant  people  wrecked  the 
great  Spanish  monarchy  on  the  sea;  time  and 
again  with  their  fleets  have  they  brought 
France  to  the  verge  of  destruction;  they 
smashed  the  vast  designs  of  Napoleon  look- 
ing to  universal  dominion. 

Everywhere  on  the  globe  England  has 
l)lanted  and  maintained  her  colonies,  or  in 
her  own  good  time  seized  those  of  other  na- 
tions, by  means  of  her  sea  power,  and  not- 
withstanding her  perennial  wars  and  vast  out- 
lays of  money  in  their  prosecution,  her  mari- 
time commerce  has  yet.  steadily  increased, 
and  poured  into  the  lap  of  this  island 
the  wealth  of  all  the  continents.  Indeed, 
maritime  trade  and  maritime  military  power 
appear  to  be  coincident  to  each  other.  Her 
relative  population  is  small,  but  her  wealth 
and  power  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  her 
numbers.  This  mere  speck  upon  the  earth's 
surface  is  one  of  the  national  wonders  of  all 
time. 

In  fine,  this  modern  nation's  capacity  for 
effective  offensive  and  defensive  operations 
lias  been  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  its  sea 
power  and  the  aptitude  of  its  people  for  mari- 
time entei-prise  and  warfare.    The  colonizing 
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instinct  of  the  English  race  has  been  developed 
by  sea  power,  aud  England's  colonial  ag- 
grandizement, the  real  sonrce  of  her  un- 
rivaled coiuniercial  prosperity  and  national 
strength,  was  made  possible  only  through 
her  sea  victories.  Not  only  this,  but  she  de- 
l)ends  witli  supreme  confidence  upon  her 
fleets  to  pi'event  a  military  crossing  of  the 
channel.  Their  etllcacy  in  this  regard  has 
been  tested  with  signal  success  against  the 
Spanish  armada  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
They  have  held  England  immune  for  cen- 
turies from  foreign  invasicm,  and  will  doubt- 
less continiie  to  do  so  for  centuries  to  come. 
She  of  course  has  had  use  for  many  soldiers 
as  auxiliaries  to  her  fleets.  English  armies 
have  played  a  gi'eat  part  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  borne  a  large  subsidiary  share  in 
her  colonizing  aggressions  everywliere.  Her 
army  is  perhaps  six  times  greater  than  our 
regular  establishment,  yet  its  total  annual 
cost  is  only  about  one-(iuarter  in  excess  of 
our  own.  This  is  the  most  extravagant  na- 
tion on  earth;  our  military  expenditures  in 
times  of  peace  are  relatively  so  much  greater 
than  those  of  continental  Europe  as  to  ex- 
cite astonishment. 

All  these  facts  are  significant  of  our  ulti- 
mate destiny.  The  si.gns  of  the  times  uner- 
ringly point  the  way.  The  results  of  the 
Spanish  war  have  in  some  measure  satisfied 
a  national  longing  developed  since  the  Civil 
\\'ar,  a  latent  desire  fully  shared  in  by  states 
men  as  well  as  the  common  people,  to  have 
a  demonstration  somehow  made  of  our  un- 
known military  strength.  It  was  looked 
upon  by  many  as  an  absolute  requisite  to 
our  continued  growth  and  prosperity.  This 
aspiration  of  late  had  been  voiced  in  the 
fortification  of  our  great  harbors  and  the 
building  of  modern  war  ships,  and  also  in 
the  more  positive  reassertion  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  There  was  no  defined  thought  of 
aggressive  war,  however.  And  yet  one  un- 
expectedly came,  probably  the  sequence  of 
this  very  state  of  American  public  feeling. 
The  outcome  and  its  effect  upon  the  nation 
have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopments of  modern  times.  The  people 
were  electrified. 

The  enormous  results  flowing  from  a  siugl(> 
blow  of  an  American  fleet  under  Admir.il 
Dewey  8,000  miles  from   home  smvly  indi- 


cate that  we  should  follow  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  and  develop  to  its  uttermost 
our  power  upon  the  sea.  Its  possibilities  are 
immeasurable.  Like  the  English  the  Ameri- 
cans are  natural  sea  fighters.  I  do  not  fol- 
low Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  opinion  that  we  are 
to  be  an  aggressive  nation,  and  seize  every- 
thing that  adjoins  us,  yet  it  may  be  so.  If 
we  are  to  .si)end  a  hundr(>d  millions  or  so  an- 
nually merely  to  protect  ourselves  from  at- 
tack, let  it  be  like  England  mainly  upon  the 
arm  that  most  surely  effects  that  end  with 
the  least  loss  and  expenditure,  viz.,  the 
navy.  And,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  the 
United  States  are  determinedly  bent  on 
showing  the  world  what  a  sleeping  giant  we 
have  been  out  here  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  let  the  demonstration  so  efifectually 
begun  by  Dewey  and  Sampson  be  continued 
on  the  element  where  its  effects  will  be  most 
quickly  appreciated,  on  the  sea. 

The  army  and  navy  have  been  aptly  termed 
by  the  new  York  Siai  the  nation's  right  arm 
and  left  arm.  Every  interest,  patent  and 
latent,  every  consideration,  present  or  re- 
mote, point  to  a  great  navy  as  the  natural 
means  for  the  display  of  our  gigantic 
strength  and  resources.  It  is  the  arm.  be  it 
right  or  left,  which  will  most  certainly  secure 
our  liberty  and  safety  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion, preserve  our  honor  and  give  us  a  lead- 
ing position  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
benefits  to  flow  from  naval  expansion  are 
seen  in  the  career  of  Great  Britain.  We 
need  not  lick  all  creation,  or  go  into  training 
for  wars  that  may  never  happen— and  few  of 
them  would  come  except  at  our  own  voli- 
tion if  we  commanded  the  sea— to  tickle  the 
vanity  of  Brother  .louathan.  What  I  do 
think  is  that  the  forcing  of  a  great  military 
navy  will  be  follow-ed,  or  kept  pace  with,  by 
a  greater  national  merchant  marine.  The 
two  go  hand  in  hand.  With  our  maritime 
instincts  it  only  needs  such  encouragement 
to  bring  about  this  most  desirable,  almost 
indispensable  adjunct  of  lasting  prosperity 
and  commercial  supremacy.  It  is  the  mer- 
chant navy  that  we  really  want,  not  so  much 
the  military  navy,  except  as  a  protector  and 
forerunner  of  the  otlier.  its  convoy,  so  to 
siienk. 

Like  England  we  shall  need  soldiers,   the 
more  so  if  we  are  to  become  a  colonizing  na- 
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tion,  as  now  seems  probable.    But  at  home, 
with  our  ludiau  problem  finally  disposed  of, 
we  require  them  only  to  garrison  our  seaport 
fortifications,  and    a    few    additional    thou- 
sands to  quell  local  disorders  resultant  from 
the  teachings  of  our  Altgelds,   Herr  Mosts 
and  Eugene  Dcbses,  like  the  affair  of    the 
Hayraarket  in  Chicago  and  the  Homestead 
riots.    And  in  the  contingency  of  continuing 
our  colonial  expansion,  or  of  a  foreign  war 
growing  out  of  such  a   policj%   which  is  a 
dangerous  one,  we  must  have  educated  of- 
ficers  to  mobilize  republican  armies  for  ac- 
tive  service.    With   3,000   miles   of   sea   be- 
tween our  shores   and   any  dangerous   foe, 
patrolled  by  a  navy  commensurate  with  our 
commanding  strength,  our  safety  from  for- 
eign attack  is  far  more  secure  than  that  of 
England,    and    foreign    wars   are    a    remote 
danger.    But,  i-emote  as  they  appear  to  be, 
they  yet   might  happen,   and   like   England 
we  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  them  with 
at  least  the  nucleus  of  an  army.    But  Eng- 
land has  not  been  invaded  for  800  years. 

England  is  the  only  power  capable  of  in- 
flicting any  serious  injury  upon  this  country, 
and  that  only  by  reason  of  her  preponder- 
ance upon  the  ocean.    How  would  we  meet 


England's  attack?  By  mobilizing  great 
armies?  Would  they  ward  off  her  most  ef- 
fective blows?  Not  at  all;  it  is  clear  that  she 
would  have  to  be  met  where  her  great  de- 
structive powers  lie— upon  the  sea.  Ger- 
many, with  its  million  of  disciplined  soldiers, 
would  be  far  less  troublesome  to  the  United 
States  in  case  of  collision  than  England. 
We  would  laugh  at  Germany.  The  deduc- 
tion from  these  facts  is  plain.  We  could 
soonest  and  most  effectively  make  our  power 
felt  at  sea;  we  can  make  the  strongest  power 
in  existence  tremble  for  the  result  in  case  of 
a  war  by  the  expenditure  of  our  surplus 
energies  and  wealth  upon  the  navy  already 
so  well  begun.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Eu- 
rope would  scoff  at  an  American  army  of  a 
million  men,  which  would  be  effective  only 
against  ourselves,  sapping  our  financial 
strength. 

Then,  to  avoid  the  dangers,  the  dispropor- 
tionate expense,  and  the  overbearing  inso- 
lence of  a  large  standing  army,  in  most  as- 
pects utterly  useless  to  an  isolated  country 
like  ours,  let  us  carefully  but  energetically 
and  decisively  follow  England's  wise  ex- 
ample and  put  forth  our  power  upon  the 
ocean. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Situation  at  Wardner. 

By  Willard  K.   Clement. 


ON  July  29th,  exactly  three  months 
from  the  day  of  the  blowing  up  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mill 
at  Wardner,  Paul  Corcoran  was  taken  to 
Boise  to  begin  his  seventeen  year  peniten- 
tiary sentence.  Corcoran,  who  was  finan- 
cial secretary  of  the  Miners'  Union  at  Burke, 
was  convicted  July  27th  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
eight  indicted  as  ringleaders  to  be  tried. 

Shoshone  County,  in  whose  northern  part 
are  located  the  mines  of  Canyon  Creek,  or 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  as  they  are  perhaps  bet- 
ter known,  was  placed  by  Governor 
Steunenberg  under  martial  law  May  3d.  The 
United  States  troops  had  begun  to  arrive 
^he   day   before,   and  booj).  some  500  regu- 


lars wex"e  on  the  ground.  General  Merriam 
directed  operations  for  the  first  weeks,  un- 
til, feeling  his  services  no  longer  needed, 
he  returned  to  Denver.  With  the  troops 
came  Bartlett  Sinclair,  of  Bonner's  Ferry, 
State  Auditor,  and  Governor  Steunenberg's 
official  representative,  whose  vigorous,  ag- 
gressive .acts  made  him  from  the  outset  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  the  struggle. 

The  most  drastic  measures  were  at  once 
inaugurated  against  all  who  were  suspected 
of  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  riots 
o**  April  29th.  The  soldiers  made  a  house 
to  house  search  in  Burke,  capturing  every 
man  and  returning  with  a  train  load  of  pi'is- 
oners.  The  miners  fleeing  over  the  moun- 
tain trails  were  pursued,  and  the  aid  of  the 
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coiu'ts  in  Montana  and  Washington  was  in- 
voked to  secure  tlie  return  of  sucli  ns  li;id 
round  shelter  within  their  l)orders.  Those 
who  could  prove  their  innocence  were  set 
free.  Not  a  weeli,  liowever,  has  passed 
without  the  arrest  of  suspected  parties. 
Tliese  wholesale  arrests  have  not  been  with- 
out tlieir  humorous  features.  Thus  one,  who 
liiid  l)eeu  especially  zealous  in  securius  bail 
lor  an  imprisoned  friend,  was  recognized  as 
a  participant  in  the  riots,  and  was  invited 
(o  take  his  friend's  place  on  tlie  latter's  re- 
lease. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  guard  and 
care  for  so  large  a  number  of  prisoners 
properly.  A  prison  was  therefore  built,  the 
famous  "  bull  pen."  This  is  a  (luadrangle 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  a  side 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  inclosing  a  square. 
Here  the  prisoners  exercise  to  the  music  of 
a  cornet  and  a  tin  pan.  Three  sides  of  the 
building  are  used  for  sleeping  quarters,  the 
foin-th  for  a  kitchen  and  storeroom.  The 
hospital  is  in  a  separate  building.  Two  sol- 
diers guard  the  entrance,  and  sentries  con- 
stantly patrol  outside  the  fence  surrounding 
the  prison.  There  is  a  guard  post  on  each 
side,  while  the  building  is  commanded  by 
a  guard  tower.  At  tirst,  owing  to  the  haste 
in  Avhich  the  prison  was  built  and  the  num- 
Ixn"  of  inmates,  there  were  certain  discom- 
forts. These  defects  were  soon  remedied, 
nnd  according  to  recent  interviews  with  par- 
ties who  ha^■e  visited  the  prison  the  ac- 
commodations and  fare  are  entirely  satis- 
factory. One  of  the  attorneys  in  the  Cor- 
coran trial  tells  me  that  many  of  the  pris- 
oners are  enjoying  more  comforts  in  con- 
linemeut  than  they  did  outside.  The  "  bull 
pen  "  is  preferred  to  the  county  jail. 

Sheriff  Young  and  Commissioners  Boyle 
and  Stimson  Avere  arrested  May  Gth,  Cor- 
oner France,  in  accordance  with  tlie  law, 
assuming  the  sheriff's  duties.  Vain  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  Boyle's  release,  but 
the  applications  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
wore  denied  by  both  Judge  Mayhew  and  the 
Supi'eme  Court.  Impeachment  proceedings 
against  the  three  and  Commissioner  Sim- 
mons were  subsequently  instituted  by  At- 
torney-General  Hays. 

At  Judge  Mayhow's  request.  Judge  George 
H.  Stewart,  of  Boise,  took  his  place  as  trial 


judge,  presiding  during  the  hearing  of  tlie 
charges  against  tlie  county  officials  and  the 
Corcoran  trial.  I'rosecutiug  Attorney  Sam- 
uels asked  to  be  relieved,  and  J.  H.  Forney, 
of  Moscow,  who  had  ser\ed  as  prosecuting 
attoi'ney  for  seventeen  years  in  the  State 
and  Federal  courts,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Joined  with  him  as  special  counsel 
were  J.  H.  Hawley  and  W.  E.  Borah,  of 
Boise,  both  attorneys  of  marked  ability,  the 
latter  probably  the  most  eloquent  speaker 
in  the  State.  Tlie  leading  attorneys  for  tlie 
defense  were  Col.  Patrick  Reddy,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  had  defended  the  miners 
implicated  in  the  riots  of  1892,  and  F.  C. 
Robertson,  of  Spokane.  Every  step  was 
bitterly  contested,  and  the  attorneys  for  the 
defense  exhausted  every  resource  in  their 
clients'   behalf. 

The  Federal  grand  jury,  at  the  session 
of  court  held  at  Moscow  in  May,  returned 
several  hundred  indictments,  the  charges 
being  the  obstruction  of  a  mail  train  and 
conspiracy.  Tliese  cases  will  come  up  for 
trial  at  the  October  term,  the  Federal  au- 
thorities giving  the  State  priority  in  prose- 
cution. In  all  probability  the  cases  against 
the  ringleaders  only  will  be  pushed. 

The  week  following  the  explosion.  Cor- 
oner France  began  the  inquest  over  the 
bodies  of  Cheyne  and  Smith,  the  former 
one  of  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan,  the  latter  one  of  the  attack- 
ing party,  wlio  received  tlieir  death  wounds 
during  the  riot.  Over  five  hundred  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  the  inquest  continu- 
ing more  than  two  months.  The  character 
of  the  testimony  was  first  shown  when  the 
prosecution  began  the  introduction  of  evi- 
dence in  the  Corcoran  case. 

July  lOtli  Judge  Stewart  rendered  his  de- 
cision in  the  impeachment  cases  against  the 
county  officials,  removing  the  four  from 
office.  ^Most  of  the  charges  of  neglect  of 
duty  preferred  against  the  commissioners 
were  declared  proven,  the  principal  offense 
being  their  failure  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  property,  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  its  management.  Judge  Stewart's 
criticism  of  Sheriff  Young's  conduct  was 
esi)ecially  caustic.  Young's  testimony  in 
his  own  defense,   he  declared,   showed  the 
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most    flagrant    disregard    of    official    duty 
imaginable. 

Early  in  June  a  special  grand  jury  was 
called.  To  this  much  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  coroner's  jury  was  submitted, 
and  numerous  indictments  were  promptly 
returned.  Eight  were  judged  to  be  the  ring- 
leaders, being  charged  with  murder,  arson, 
and  conspiracy.  As  each  defendant  de- 
manded a  separate  trial  on  each  indict- 
ment the  case  against  Corcoran  for  the 
murder  of  Cheyue  was  first  taken  up  and 
set  for  July  5th. 

A  special  venire  of  forty  jurors  to  try  the 
case  was  ordered.  To  select  that  number 
of  unprejudiced  men  in  tlie  section  around 
Wardner  was  deemed  impossible,  so  Elisor 
(now  Sheriff)  Angus  Sutherland  made  a 
trip  of  two  hundred  and  tifty  miles  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  county,  securing  twenty- 
six  miners  and  farmers  from  Oro  Fino, 
Wieppe,  Eraser,  and  Pierce  City.  The  bal- 
ance was  secured  about  Kingston  in  the 
northern  end.  From  these  a  jury  was  se- 
lected. The  prosecution,  in  its  testimony, 
got  much  of  it  from  miners  imprisoned  in 
the  "  bull  pen,"  the  conspiracy,  the  notice 
given  to  members  of  the  various  local 
unions  to  assemble  for  the  trip  to  Wardner, 
the  furnishing  of  rifles  and  masks  in  the 
lodge  room  of  the  union,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  and  numerous  details.  The  cruel 
treatment  of  the  dying  Cheyne  was  forci- 
bly portrayed.  Corcoran's  participation 
Avas  traced,  witnesses  testifying  to  his  being 
seen  on  the  train  and  at  the  scene  of  the 
explosion.  To  meet  this,  the  defense  intro- 
duced a  score  of  witneses  who  testified  that 
Corcoran  did  not  leave  Burke  the  day  of 
the  explosion,  and  detailed  his  various  move- 
ments through  the  entire  day.  The  attor- 
neys for  the  defense,  in  the  closing  argu- 
ments, savagely  scored  the  witnesses  for 
the  State,  impeaching  their  credibility  and 
character.  The  witnesses  from  the  "  bull 
pen,"  it  was  declared,  were  forcsd  to  tes- 
tify as  they  did  by  threats  and  intimida- 
tion. The  idea  of  a  conspiracy  and  Cor- 
coran's participation  in  it  were  ridiculed. 
The  jury  attached  no  importance  to  tlie 
elaborate  alibi,  as  the  members  afterward 
stated,  as  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  second   degree  was  ajreed   upon  early 


ill  tlio  inoruiug  ol'  .luly  27th,  after  the  jury 
liad  been  out  six  liours.  Corcoran  was  sen- 
tenced the  same  afternoon.  The  court  was 
then  adjourned  to  September  4th,  when  the 
other  cases  will  be  proceeded  with.  It  is 
lioped  that  Judge  Stewart  will  preside  at 
the  other  trials.  The  same  attorneys  will 
appear  for  the  State. 

Governor  Steuuenberg  announced,  imme- 
diately after  Coi'coran's  conviction,  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  remaining  rioters 
would  be  vigorously  pushed.  While  feeling 
that  the  evidence  in  the  trial  justified  a 
verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  the 
awful  condition  of  affairs  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  Shoshone  County  had  been  made 
clear  by  the  evidence  given. 

Attorney  Robertson,  on  the  other  hand, 
declares  that  he  will  carry  the  case  to  tlie 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  if  necessary; 
Corcoran  was  railroaded  to  prison  by  tlie 
arbitrary  acts  of  Auditor  Sinclair,  who  im- 
prisoned men  on  whom  Corcoran  relied  for 
aid  in  his  defense.  Senator  Heitfeld,  in  an 
interview  published  some  weeks  since,  states 
that  the  entire  question  of  martial  law  and 
its  declaration  will  receive  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  will  be  a  national  issue  next  year. 

These  statements  of  opinion  show  the  wide 
difference  in  view.  The  troops,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  kept  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
through  the  summer  and  probably  longer. 

The  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine,  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  April  29th,  is 
being  rapidly  rebuilt  and  is  nearly  ready  for 
use.  A  feature  of  the  new  mill  is  the  block- 
house on  top,  with  walls  twenty-four  inches 
thick,  lined  with  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
steel  plate.  There  are  two  rows  of  port- 
holes. A  couple  of  Colt's  automatic  guns, 
commanding  the  approaches  for  half  a  mile, 
would  make  another  attack  impossible. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  martial  laAV 
the  mine  owners  were  informed  that  no 
one  would  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines 
unless  furnished  with  a  permit  from  per- 
sons designated  by  the  authorities.  Con- 
.dderable  opposition  to  this  permit  system 
was  displayed  at  first,  owing  to  the  terms 
of  the  pledge  which  the  applicant  must  take 
before  securing  one.  This  seems  to  have 
passed    away,    as    fifteen    hundred    are   re- 
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ported  as  at  work,    (iuite  a  number  of  min-  liavins     been     released     the     past     month, 

ers  have  been  brought  from  Missouri.  Others  will  bo  set  free  as  fast  as  they  can 

The  "  bull  pen  "  now  has  two  hundred  oc-  furnish  bail, 

oupants,  some  one  hundred  find  twenty-five  Moscow,  Idaho. 


Insight. 


By  E^lizabeth  C.   Cardozo. 


IliAY    with    my    face   iif?aiiist   the   ground 
and  my  quiclvened  ear  heard  the  grass 
grow.    Nature  laid  bare  to  me  the  heart 
of    things,    and    while    my    dazzled    senses 
swooned,  there  came  to  me  a  curious  inner 
consciousness  that  revealed  the  world  to  m(>. 

I  beheld  a  wondrous  fair  universe,  and  all 
about  over  the  face  of  it  were  grass  and 
vegetation.  And  the  sunshine  lay  upon  the 
herbs  and  flowers  so  that  they  were  warmed 
and  vivified. 

Now  there  moved  over  the  face  of  this 
fair  earth  numberless  living  oi-ganisms. 
These  pursued  ever  some  definite  aim  and 
pulsed  with  a  strong  intense  life  that  was 
not  still  a  moment.  From  the  worm  up  to 
tlie  more  complicate  organisms  there  seemed 
to  be  the  same  motive  power.  Each  was 
moved  by  something  that  I  could  not  see  or 
understand,  some  force  that  spurred  them 
onward  to  worli  and  to  strive  and  to  produce 
after  tlieir  kind.  And  I  lay  upon  the  grass 
in  the  warm  sunshine,  pondering  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all,  and  what  this  power  might  be 
that  impelled  them. 

'i'lieu  close  to  my  ear  was  the  answer  re- 
vealed to  me.  No  voice  spoke,  neither  did 
iiny  hand  make  motion,  yet  on  the  instant 
it  was  all  clear  and  I  comprehended. 

T'or  close  to  my  side  the  grub-worm  was 
suddenly  a-throb  with  the  Lust  of  life.  And 
it  moved  on  its  allotted  way  and  made  war 
with  what  so  impeded  its  progress.  And 
over  was  the  stronger  life  triumphant  and 
the  weaker  cast  from  the  way.  And  my 
soul  sickened  within  me.  And  my  higlit 
enod  consciousness  barkened  through  tlie 
pulsing  day  to  tlie  warfare  of  life.  And 
ever  was  T.ust  the  moving  force  tliat  spurred 
the  creatures  on.  There  was  the  lust  of 
gain,  and  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  simple 


lust  of  animal  needs  which  was  most  pow- 
erful of  all.  And  my  soul  fainted  witliiu 
me. 

And  I  said,  "  Oh,  thou  great  God,  hast 
thou  indeed  created  this  fail'  universe  and 
put  upon  it  every  sort  of  beautiful  and  won- 
derful organism,  and  endowed  them  with 
life  and  the  life-giving  power,  and  to  move 
all  this  great  and  wondrous  mechanism  hast 
thou  set  lust  of  power  and  lust  of  gain  and 
lust  of  life  ?  And  is  Lust  indeed  the  power 
that  rules  the  universe  V  "  And  behold,  for 
answer,  the  strong  fed  upon  the  weak  and 
the  small  were  demolished  by  the  great, 
and  my  soul  sickened. 

Now,  while  I  lay  there  prone,  with  my 
ear  to  the  ground  and  my  heart  to  the  heart 
of  things,  there  passed  something  above  me 
like  a  ripple  over  the  corn-fields,  a  breath 
upon  the  grass  and  flowers,  and  it  was 
borne  in  and  out  among  the  living  organ- 
isms that  people  the  world  till  all  were 
transfigured  thereby.  At  its  approach  the 
worm  ceased  to  raven  upon  its  prey,  and  it 
seemed  that  there  was  a  new  law  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  creatures 
tliat  moved  thei'eon.  And  I  marveled  great- 
ly that  my  eyes  had  been  so  strangely 
liolden  that  I  had  not  long  ago  perceived  it. 

Yet  was  it  of  a  weft  so  fine  that  no  cord 
could  bind  it  nor  any  hand  stay  it,  and 
when  pain  or  death  came  too  near  the  beau- 
tiful earth,  behold  on  a  sudden  this  subtle 
force,  this  mighty  power  was  come  and  all 
was  whole. 

Then  I  said,  "  Thou  great  God.  wlio  hast 
made  this  fair  universe  and  placed  upon  it 
iill  manner  of  living  organisms  and  put  as 
motive  power  thereof  the  mighty  lust  of 
animal  needs,  hast  thou  given  to  this  frail 
force,    this    unseen    power,    dominion    over 
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all  these  thiugs,  even  over  that -great  power 
of  Lust  that  swayeth  mortal  kind?" 

And  between  the  blades  of  summer  grass 
was  the  answ-er  revealed  to  me.  No  voice 
spoke,  neither  did  any  hand  make  motion, 
but  none  the  less  on  a  sudden  was  it  all  clear 
and  I  comprehended. 

For  though  the  warfare  of  life  ceased  not 
during   the    burning   day    nor    through    the 


weary  night,  yet  was  there  boi-ne  in  and  out 
among  the  throngs  of  sick  and  wounded, 
dead  and  dying  creatures,  this  tender 
breath,  this  wondrous  force,  this  strong  and 
mighty  power  of  Love  that  warms  and  heals 
and  vivifies.  And,  lo,  it  grinds  beneath  its 
heel  the  potent  lust  of  animal  needs  that 
rendeth   mortal  kind. 

New  York  City. 


A   Rabbi  of  Samarkand. 

By  Michael  A.   Morrison. 


WHEN  you  arrive  on  the  Eastern  Cas- 
pian coast  you  see  before  you  low 
shimmering  sand  hills  ridged  or 
furrowed  with  the  winds.  Tliere  is  not 
a  tree  or  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen. 
Uzun-Ada,  the  port,  is  a  collection  of 
squalid  cottages  lying  below  an  amphi- 
theatre of  sand  dunes,  and  between  the 
houses  and  the  shore  there  are  scattered 
railway  wagons,  -and  petroleum  tanks,  and 
bales  of  cotton.  It  is  a  ghastly  place.  The 
railway  runs  from  here  to  Samarkand,  one 
thousand  miles  away,  and  the  journey  occu- 
pies about  sixty  hours.  The  greater  part  of 
the  road  you  wend  your  way  wearily 
through  a  howling  wikleriiess  of  tawny 
sand.  Occasionally  an  oasis  is  passed,  and 
you  ai-e  interested  to  hear  that  those  mud- 
toAvers  are  all  that  remains  of  Geok-Tepe, 
that  the  far  stretching  low  houses  to  the 
right  are  Merv,  the  Queen  of  the  Desert,  and 
that  that  long  line  of  dark  trees  away  to  the 
north  is  the  forest  of  fruit  trees  surrounding 
Bokhara,  the  Beautiful. 

I  w^as  tired,  besides  it  was  dark,  when  I 
arrived  at  Samarkand,  so  I  saw  little  of 
the  city  that  first  night;  but  I  know  we  drove 
through  two  or  three  miles  of  gardens  be- 
fore' we  reached  it.  Tliere  are  really  two 
towns  here,  one  a\  here  the  Russians  live,  and 
the  native  town  about  a  mile  away  and 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  deep  ravine.  The  Russian  half  is  unin- 
teresting—it is  a  collection  of  plain  white 
houses  lying  low  among  fine  trees,  with 
l)road  roads,  called  by  the  Russians  botile- 
vards,  and  running  irrigation  canals  every- 


where. The  hotel  was  fairly  comfortable, 
but  it  is  famous  in  my  eye  for  its  wonderful 
valet  de  place,  a  Tartar  called  Mahmoud,  with 
magnificent  imaginative  resources  on  which 
he  was  perpetually  drawing.  For  a  ridicu- 
lously small  sum  he  offered  to  guide  me  to 
Alexander  the  Great's  treasure  chamber, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  native  town. 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  rain  lately,  he 
said,  and  after  rainy  weather  there  was  al- 
ways a  chance  of  picking  up  an  odd  dia- 
mond or  ruby  washed  through  the  roof  of  the 
treasure  house.  "  Why  don't  you  go  alone?  " 
I  asked,  "  you  just  go  alone,  and  pick 
upthosediamonds."  "Ah,  Effendi,"  he  replied, 
"  if  I  go  alone,  I  might  be  suffocated  by  the 
poisonous  breath  of  the  dragon;  but  you  are 
a  European,  and  the  dragon  is  afraid  of 
foreigners."  He  had  also  a  tale  about  a 
wonderful  holy  green  stone  called  the  Kok 
Tash.  When  Tamerlane  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  of  China  she  took  away 
with  her  this  stone,  and  the  Chinese  will 
sooner  or  later  invade  Russia  and  rescue  it 
from  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors. 
This  is  the  sort  of  guide  to  have.  It  w^as 
with  such  stories  that  he  regaled  me  as  we 
walked  across  to  the  native  town  to  visit 
an  old  Jewish  Rabbi,  of  whom  I  had  heard 
—the  Rabbi  Daoud  of  Samarkand,  known  to 
all  the  Jews  of  Central  Asia. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  native  town? 
It  is  dirty  and  smells  abominably,  but  it  is 
by  far  the  most  picturesque  Oriental  town  I 
have  ever  seen.  A  crowded  mass  of  gray 
old  tumble  down  houses  rising  from  the  mal- 
odorous streets.    Soaring  over  the  housetops 
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ai-e  scores  of  towers  and  minarets,  melon- 
shaped  domes  and  cupolas,  ribbed  and  fluted; 
patches  of  tarnished  gilding  here  and  there 
and  facades  of  wonderful  arabesques  cov- 
ered with  a  coating  of  iridescent  tiles  whicli 
sparkle  in  the  Eastern  sunshine.  There  are 
great  moldering  walls  of  brick  and  stone; 
confused  and  scattered  ruins,  with  here  and 
there  slabs  of  costly  marble  adhering  to 
them,  and  lizards  sunning  themselves  in 
their  ci'es'iees.  In  the  shady  streets  I  saw 
au  inextricable  confusion  of  flapping  shut- 
ters and  wares  lying  exposed  on  benches  in 
the  open  aii\  JVlahmoud  and  I  were  perpet- 
ually tripping  over  crockery  of  all  shapes 
iiud  colors,  over  baskets  of  dried  fruits,  over 
a  milk  vender's  stock  of  cream  and  cheese. 
Running  against  us  were  little  boys  and  men 
making  the  streets  resonant  with  the  names, 
superior  quality  and  ridiculous  cheapness  of 
their  nien.-hiuulise.  The  streets  were  swarm- 
ing with  people  dressed  in  brightly  colored 
cottons  and  white  turbans— merchants,  mol- 
lahs,  itinerating  salesmen,  loafers,  lepers, 
beggars,  Kirghiz  from  the  plains,  Hindu  tea 
merchants,  Sarts,  Uzbeks,  Tadjiks.  Here 
and  there  a  fine  tree  hung  over  the  street,  or 
tlie  gleaming  green  leaves  of  a  fig-tree  branch 
had  escaped  from  some  inner  court  and  hung 
pictiu'esquely  down  over  a  brick  wall  which 
was  a  miracle  of  soft  red  coloring.  Mah- 
moud  knew  Rabbi  Daoud  and  led  me 
through  the  narrow  streets  until  he  came  to 
a  stout  old  oaken  door  at  which  he  ham- 
mered with  all  his  might.  No  single  win- 
dow of  the  house  faced  the  street;  all  we 
saw  from  outside  was  a  flat  stretch  of  sun- 
dried  brick  wall.  We  heard  a  bustling  and 
a  hurried  pattering  of  feet  inside,  and  muf- 
fled female  voices  in  consultation.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  small  boy  in  a  yellow  cot- 
ton gown  and  black  skull-cap,  a  veritable  de- 
scendant of  Abraham.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking those  eyes  and  that  nose.  His  grand- 
father, he  said,  in  reply  to  Mahmoud.  would 
see  us  presently.  Would  we  sit  down?  He 
led  us  to  a  shady  corner  of  the  little  court- 
yard and  pointed  to  some  thin  mattresses  ly- 
ing there.  Mahmoud  selected  one.  I  rolled 
lip  my  legs  and  took  the  other.  There  was  a 
low  flat  table  standing  ueai-  on  which  the 
Rabbi's  tobacco  was  lying.    Mahmoud  drew 


it  over,  rolled  up  a  cigaret  and  quietly  be- 
gan to  smoke.  At  last  Rabbi  Daoud  ap- 
peared, a  venerable  old  man  dressed  like  his 
grandson  in  yellow  gabardine  and  black  cap. 
He  leaned  on  a  staff  and  by  his  side  walked 
an  upright,  handsome  man,  his  son,  and  be- 
hind him  from  an  open  door  peeped  three 
women  through  the  holes  in  their  veils.  I 
rose  from  my  mattress,  an  act  of  curtesy 
which  seemed  to  pain  the  old  man,  for  he 
hastened  forward,  took  both  my  hands  and 
pressed  me  back  to  my  seat.  I  introduced 
myself  with  Mahmoud's  assistance,  for  the 
old  man  knew  no  European  language  and 
my  Turkish  and  Persian  were  not  suitable 
for  polite  intercourse.  The  boy  then  brought 
another  mattress  for  the  Rabbi  and  his 
father,  the  council  was  formed,  cigarets 
were  smoked,  and  a  cup  of  black  coffee  was 
handed  to  me.  Then  I  had  to  answer  minute 
questions  about  my  health,  my  father's 
health,  my  son's  health  and  my  brother's; 
but  altho  I  was  anxious  to  tell  the  Rabbi  all 
about  my  wife,  my  mother  and  my  sisters,  1 
had  no  opportunity  afllorded  me.  Then  some 
minute  directions  were  given  by  the  Rabbi 
to  his  son,  Avho  transmitted  them  to  his  son, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  little  low  table  was 
covered  with  a  simi^le  repast.  There  was  a 
bottle  of  Samarknnd  wine,  or  rather  au 
earthenware  jar  full,  and  the  solids  were 
bread,  salt  fish  from  the  Zarafshan,  raisins, 
pistachio  nuts,  cheese  and  young  onions. 
While  Mahmoud  (who  was  not  a  strict  Mus- 
sulman) and  1  attended  to  these  dainties  we 
were  joiiu'd  l\v  lialf  a  dozen  other  Hebrews. 
wlu)  in  some  mysterious  way  had  heard  of 
our  arrival  and  wished  to  satisfy  their  cu- 
riosity. 

The  refection  finished,  we  settled  down  to 
talk.  The  Rabbi  told  me  for  the  twentieth 
time  tliat  1  was  welcome  to  his  house,  and 
that  all  it  contained  was  at  my  disposal.  I 
wished  to.  hear  about  the  Jews  of  Central 
Asia,  and  asked  a  number  of  questions  as  to 
their  origin  and  history;  but  mj-  friend  could 
give  me  no  reliable  information.  "  We  are 
Sephardim,"  he  said,  "  not  Ashkeuazim,  like 
the  Jews  in  Russia.  AA'e  know  to  what  tribe 
we  belong.  We  are  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 
1  tried  to  get  some  information  about  the  ten 
lost  tribes.    If  I  coidd  only  solve  this  prob- 
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lem,  I  reflected,  my  reputation  would  be 
made.  "  Ten  lost  tribes! "  he  exclaimed. 
•■  There  are  no  ten  lost  tribes  to  be  found 
anywhere  all  the  world  over.  No,  the  Af- 
ylians  are  not  the  ten  lost  tribes,  neither  an^ 
those  tribes  in  Syria  of  which  you  spealc. 
The  ten  tribes  have  disappeared  long  ago, 
have  merged  into  other  nations  and  forgot- 
ten God.  Only  Judah  and  Benjamin  remain. 
We  are  of  .Tudah,  we  know  we  are."  I  asked 
our  friend  if  he  had  complete  liberty  under 
the  Rusian  rule  in  Central  Asia.  "  Certain- 
ly, "  he  said;  "  the  Russians  don't  treat  us 
as  they  do  the  Ashkenazim.  We  have  as 
much  freedom  as  the  Sarts  and  Tartars. 
But  we  must  not  go  about  much,  as  the  Sarts 
are  bad  men,  and  if  we  wear  any  other  color 
than  yellow  and  black  they  would  beat  us. 
It  is  the  Sarts  we  fear,  not  the  Russians." 

Then  I  directed  the  conversation  to  higher 
and  holier  subjects.  I  drew  a  Hebrew  Bible 
out  of  my  pocket  and  Delitzseh's  magnifi- 
cent translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
as  I  did  so  those  Hebrews  gathered  round, 
tlie  veiled  women  coming  nearer,  and  the 
hoy.  who  had  respectfully  stood  till  now.  sat 


down,  nestling  beside  his  handsome  fathel'. 
I'he  old  man  opened  at  the  Book  of  Psalms 
and  read  psalm  after  psalm  in  sonorous  He- 
brew, swaying  his  l)ody  backward  and  for- 
ward as  he  read,  and  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
every  verse  that  affected  his  co-religionists 
they  uttered  a  guttural  something  and 
looked  at  one  another  with  softened  eyes. 
After  the  psalms  he  read  the  tragic  story  of 
the  captivity,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall 
remember  their  sad,  worn  faces  and  the 
tears  that  trickled  down  the  black  beard  of 
one  of  them.  I  had  wished  the  Rabbi  to  read 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  I  could  not 
extend  my  visit,  and  1  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  leave  my  hospitable  and  gentle 
Rabbi.  I  presented  him  with  the  Bible  and 
the  New  Testament,  and  he  promised  to  read 
them  both  to  his  family  and  friends  and  to 
remember  me  in  his  prayers.  "  The  Lord 
will  turn  again  our  captivity,"  he  said,  as  he 
wrung  my  hand  at  parting;  "  we  have  sinned 
against  his  holy  name  and  we  are  despised 
and  outcasts;  but  the  time  will  come,"  and 
again  he  repeated,  "  the  time  will  come,  the 
time  will  come." 

I'.EULIN,    (  .ERM  ANY. 


Creed 

By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin. 

TTIOn  brooding  shadow  that  enf oldest  earth. 
In  whose  protecting  name  dark  deeds  are  dune, 
Between  us  and  the  high,  full-risen  sun 
Thou  stand'st,  forbidding  that  the  light  have  birth. 
This  is  thine  excellence,  this  all  thy  worth. 
That  thou  hast  guarded  with  thy  shade,  that  none 
Be  overcopte  by  stress  of  heat,  nor  won 
To  leave  thy  shelter  in  the  tinie  of  dearth. 


Yet  now,  remove,  for  we  are  men  and  grown; 
Strong  that  we  flinch  not  at  the  fiercer  ray 
That  strikes  where  we  so  long  in  gloom  have  trod. 
In  the  new  splendor  we  shall  stand  and  own 
A  faith  revived,  a  Life,  a  Triith,  a  Way. 
Outworn  and  vain,  T\ithdraw, — and  show  us  God  I 

Pawtuckpt,  R.  I. 
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A  Philosophy  of  ReHgion.* 

Tins  book  i)rot'essi's  to  be  n  trauslatiou  of 
An,iiiiste  Sabatier's  "Outlines  of  a  I'hilosoiJhy 
of  Uelifiion  Based  on  Psychology  aud  His- 
tory," llie  orisinal  of  which  was  reviewed  in 
this  journal  of  October,  1897.  The  transla- 
tor's uanu'  is  not  given.  The  only  indications 
tliat  the  translation  is  not  complete  are  the 
presence  of  asterisks  at  certain  places  in 
the  text,  and  the  statement  in  a  foot-note 
(p.  122)  tliat  "  two  non-essential  sections 
have  been  omitted,  one  on  the  Sacred  His- 
tory, the  otlier  on  the  Nation." 

The  fact  is  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
"non-essential  sections"  especially  referred 
to,  no  less  tlian  8  of  the  54  sections  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  tlu>  original  liave  been 
tmtirely  suppressed,  the  numbers  of  the 
remaining  sections  being  altered  to  cover 
the  fact  of  the  omission.  .The  suppressed 
sections  cover  some  (iO  pages  of  tlie  415  of 
the  original,  and  treat  of  such  subjects  as 
the  notion  of  miracle  in  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
l)ropliecy.  tlie  patriarchal  history,  the  na- 
tional history  of  Israel,  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  word  Dogma,  tlie  notion  of 
dogma  in  Catholicism  and  in  Protestantism, 
the  evolution  of  Christian  dogma  in  history, 
and  tlie  double  issue  of  the  present  crisis  of 
dogma. 

In  addition  to  tliese,  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  omissions  varying  in  length 
from  a  single  sentence  to  several  pages. 
Some  of  these  are  indicated  l)y  asterisks; 
others  are  not  ((,'.  (i..  p.  4,  line  5.  Cf.  p.  0  of 
orig.  P.  103,  line  !).  Cf.  p.  121  of  orig.).  I 
have  noted  more  than  (jO  omissions,  of  which 
20  cover  a  greater  length  than  a  page.  The 
latter  alone  cover  nu)re  than  GO  pages  of  the 
original,  and  with  the  ouutted  sections  con- 
stitute almost  a  third  of  the  book. 

No  dognuitic  purpose  seems  apparent  in 
the  omissions.  They  are  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  suppression  of  examples  and  quotations 

to  lengthy   paragraphs  affecting   the  argu- 
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ment.  The  valuable  bibliographies  of  the 
original  disappear.  Much  of  the  preface  is 
suppressed,  especially  the  important  pas- 
sage (pp.  IX-XV  of  the  orig.)  in  which  the 
author  seeks  to  meet  the  objection  that  his 
views  are  inconsistent  with  the  recognition 
of  sin.  A  part  of  what  remains  is  trans- 
ferred to  an  appendix.  The  interesting  au- 
tobiographical section  (pp.  3-5  of  the  orig.) 
disappears.  A  considerable  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Biblical  idea  of  miracle  is 
omitted  (pj).  (iS-Tl).  The  same  is  true  of 
the  section  on  Hebrew  prophecy  (pp.  156- 
ICd).  We  miss  altogether  the  discussion  of 
tlie  problem  how  the  absoluteness  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
its  appearance  in  liistory  (pp.  187-192).  The 
discussion  of  the  crisis  of  dogma  is  also 
much  abbreviated.  These  are  only  the  most 
striking  examples  of  many. 

In  covering  up  the  omissions  all  sorts  of 
liberties  ha\(>  l)een  taken  with  the  text. 
Two,  three  and  sometimes  more  paragraphs 
are  compressed  into  one  (e.  '/.,  p.  98.  Cf.  pp. 
11G,  117  of  orig.).  Sentences  which  in  the 
original  are  separated  by  several  pages  ap- 
pear side  by  side  (Cf.  esp.  p.  94,  with  pp. 
10(5-111  of  orig. I.  Passages  are  condensed, 
transposed,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  rewritten 
by  the  translator.  Carefully  selected  exam- 
ples are  represented  by  an  etc.  (e.  g.,  p.  87. 
Cf.  p.  98  of  orig.).  It  is  not  strange  that 
even  this  heroic  treatment  should  not  al- 
ways have  been  successful.  Thus  on  p.  t>8 
of  the  translation  the  author  is  made  to 
promise  a  discussion  of  the  notion  of  the 
miracle  in  medieval  theology.  We  search 
for  this  in  vain  in  the  text.  The  section  has 
been  suppressed,  but  the  reference  allowed 
to  remain.  Again,  the  discussion  of  miracle 
on  pp.  69-72  of  the  translation  presupposes 
a  definition  wiiich  is  included  in  the  sup- 
pressed portion  of  the  original  tp.  (>S).  The 
same  is  true  of  the  reference  on  p.  126  to 
the  warfare  of  the  prophets  against  the  old 
Semitic  cults,  and  on  p.  222.  to  a  personal 
confession  of  the  author  made  at  the  out- 
set.   In    l)oth    cases   the    references   presup- 
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pose  portions   of   the   original   which   have 
been  omitted. 

Such  examples  might  be  iudetinitely  mul- 
tiplied. But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  he  who  desires  to  know  what  Sabatier 
teaches  upon  the  weighty  themes  treated 
iu  this  book  must  go  for  himself  to  the  orig- 
inal. It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  im- 
portant a  work  sliould  not  be  accessible  to 
the  English  reading  public  in  a  reliable  form. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 
Snow  on  the  Headlight.  A  Story  of 
THE  Great  Burlington  Strike.  By  Cy. 
Warmun.  (Ncav  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  If  beautiful  print,  paper  of  a  tint 
restful  to  tlie  eye,  and  a  striking  cover  can 
help  a  story,  we  dare  say  Snoio  on  tJie  Head- 
light will  be  mightily  assisted.  Certainly 
Mr.  Cy.  Warman  lias  no  room  to  growl  at 
his  publishers  on  this  score.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  story  deserved  the  dress;  it  is  a 
strong,  picturesque,  often  thrilling  presen- 
tation of  a  railroad  strike.  Mr.  Warman 
seems  at  home  with  his  materials,  tells  his 
tale  with  the  energy  of  a  locomotive  whistle 
and  thoroughly  enlists  the  sympathy  of  his 
reader.  Railroad  life  and  the  experiences 
of  railroad  workmen  are  certainly  dashed 
into  these  pages  with  a  liberal  and  clever 
liand.  There  are  humor,  bravery,  pathos, 
tragedy,  and  tenderness  all  strongly 
Itlended   in  the  stream   of  the  story. 

A  Gentleman  in  Waiting.  By  Cornelius 
V.  Y.  Scwell.  (New  York:  F.  Tennyson 
Xeely.)  A  smartly  written  novel  mostly 
about  smartly  vulgar  people,  who  circle 
around  two  or  three  unfortunately  good 
ones.  There  is  not  much  plot;  the  con- 
versations are  lively,  but  sometimes  a  trifle 
overstrained,  and  the  author  says  a  great 
many  cutting  things  about  women.  Upon 
tlie  Avhole,  it  is  a  novel  worth  reading  for 
its  breezj-  air  and  its  total  lack  of  intrinsic 
fascination— which  may  seem  a  cjutradic- 
t  ion  until  we  add  that  some  of  the  characters 
are  excellently  drawn,  albeit  they  are  char- 
acters not  attractive  in  themselves.  The 
author  somehow  leaves  the  impression  that 
he  wrote  the  book  out  of  personal  experience 
of  a  disagreeable  financial  sort,  and  we  are 
impressed  that  he  would  have  been  not  sorry 


to  rub  some  naughtiness  into  his  pages  if  he 
had  known  how  to  do  it  discreetly  and  clev- 
erly. 

Fur  and  Feather  Tales.  By  Hamblen 
Sears.  (.$1.75.)  We  should  not  be  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  young  man  or  boy  who 
could  turn  away  uninterested  from  a  book 
like  this.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  literature  to 
please  the  natural  side  of  a  virile  and 
healthy  youth.  A  sportsman's  book,  not  the 
book  of  a  "  sport,"  a  collection  of  breezy, 
out-of-doors  sketches  of  shooting  adventures 
in  our  country,  and  in  Norway,  Canada  and 
France,  it  is  a  volume  which,  with  its  raci- 
ness  and  enthusiasm  of  narrative,  and  its 
line  illustrations,  brings  to  the  library  all 
the  delights  of  sport  by  field  and  flood.  It 
is  not  a  bloodthirsty  account  of  mere  kill- 
ings. The  author  finds  the  greater  part  of 
his  pleasure  in  pursuit,  observation,  change 
of  scene  and  in  the  agreeable  companion- 
ship of  men  in  the  open  air.  We  have  en- 
jojed  every  page  of  his  delightful  book. 

Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  By  El- 
bridge  S.  Brooks.-  (New  York:  The  Ameri- 
can Book  Company.  $1.25.)  For  young 
readers  in  schools  and  educational  "  cir- 
cles "  this  is  a  useful  and  interesting  book 
of  short  sketches  embodying  a  good  outline 
of  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  INIr.  Brooks 
is  an  engaging  writer,  especially  in  the  line 
of  this  book.  His  stories  are  told  Avith 
frank  enthusiasm  and  his  selection  of  men, 
events  and  incidents  is  admirable.  The  ro- 
mance offered  is  the  romance  of  truth  iu 
wliicli  the  history  of  Massachusetts  abounds. 
In  make-up  and  illustrations  the  book  is  a 
companion  to  the  "  Stories  of  the  States," 
which  have  preceded  it  from  the  same  pub- 
lishers. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Vine.  By  Gertrude 
Atherton.  (New  York:  John  Lane.  $1.50.) 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  writer  of 
INIrs.  Atherton's  genius  can  feel  satisfied 
doing  work  like  this.  The  story  is  a  shock- 
ing one;  there  is  not  a  strikingly  redeem- 
ing feature  in  it,  and  certainly  not  a  single 
aamirable  character;  nor  is  the  style  up  to 
the  level  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  best.  The  heio- 
ine  "  flirts  "  her  eyes  at  the  men— indeed,  the 
word  •'  flirt "  is  used  ad  nauseam,  and  in 
every  bad  sense.    The  book  is  a  bad  book. 
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and  the  worst  part  of  it  is  tlio  fact  that  the 
fascination  of  genius  gives  its  pages  an  al- 
luring shimmer.  Unquestionably  the  dra- 
matic force  of  the  story  must  be  felt  by 
every  reader,  and  there  will  be  those  who 
may  find  a  great  moral  purpose  in  the  pic- 
tures of  a  passion  supposably  affected  by  an 
hereditary  dipsomania  in  the  heroine.  We 
turn  from  the  last  page  with  a  feeling  that 
we  have  had  a  somewhat  stifling  experience. 

Tristam  Lacy.  By  W.  E.  Mallock.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  Mr. 
Mallock  never  fails  to  get  a  strong  hold  on 
1.1s  reader,  even  when  the  reader  resists  with 
perverseness  aforethought.  In  the  present 
story  there  is  a  charm  of  style,  never  strong 
enough  to  be  called  masterful,  but  persistent 
and  of  its  own  sort,  which  makes  up  for 
many  considerable  lapses  from  excellence  in 
other  elements  of  influence.    The  hero  cannot 

be  taken  as  a  great  character;  he  is  Mr.  Mal- 
lock, as  Mr.  Mallock,  from  a  distant  stand- 
point of  his  imagination,  would  like  to  regard 
himself,  a  sort  of  iconoclast  in  society— such 
society  as  Mr.  Mallock  seems  to  have  found 
or  invented.  The  burden  is  the  same  old 
question,  "Is  maiTiage  a  failure?"  and  the 
result  seems  to  be  a  fairly  negative  one.  Cer- 
tainly life  would  not  be  worth  living  were  it 
anything  like  what  Mr.  Mallock  thinks  it  is. 
Just  what  comfort  can  be  got  out  of  a  story 
like  Tristam  Lacy  depends  upon  the  reader. 
Mr.  Mallock  has  done  his  part  with  distin- 
guished cleverness;  but  the  reader,  to  appre- 
ciate the  story,  must  have  a  taste  for  over- 
strained political,  social,  marital,  domestic 
and  general  moral  relations  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish, or  peculiarly   Mallockish. 

Ragged  Lady.  By  WiUiam  Dean  Hotoells. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  .$1.75.)  It 
goes  without  saying  that  what  Mr.  Howells 
writes  he  writes  well;  the  charm  of  his 
style  rarely  fails  to  slip  the  reader  over  the 
commonplace  and  even  repellant  grounds 
upon  which  he  willfully,  or  at  least  per- 
sistently, places  the  action  of  his  stories. 
We  have  felt  in  reading  liaf/iiol  IauUi  the 
hopelessness  of  an  attempt  to  reform  Mr. 
Howells;  we  should  as  much  expect  to  i-ead 
one  of  his  essays  without  finding  copious 
and  laudatory  allusion  to  Tolstoi  as  that  he 
might   write   a   novel   about   Interesting   or 


even  fairly  vigorous  people;  thei'efore  we 
have  read  his  latest  story  without  great  an- 
ticipations, also  without  disappointment. 
He  is  genial  as  ever,  flippantly  socialistic 
as  ever,  cleverly  dramatic  with  infinitesi- 
mals as  ever,  and  just  as  insistent  as  ever 
upon  maintaining  that  the  only  way  to  de- 
pict life  truthfully  is  to  portray  its  excep- 
tionally depressing  and  humiliating  acci- 
dents. Ragycd  Lady  is  a  love  story  in  which 
love  is  draggled  and  worried  to  a  limp  and 
flabby  state.  The  heroine  loves  every  man 
she  meets,  marries  one  who  dies,  after 
which  she  begins  to  make  sweet  faces  at  an 
old  flame  with  some  chance  of  success.  It 
is  a  delightfully  written  story  about  no- 
bodies who  represent  nothing. 


Who's  Who  in  America  is  a  dictionary 
of  the  living  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States,  and  corresponds  to  Who's  Who,  pub- 
lished in  r^ngland  under  the  editorship  of 
Douglas  Sladen.  The  American  book  con- 
tains over  8,000  personal  sketches  of  living 
men  and  women  in  this  country,  and  will 
be  invaluable  to  all  libraries,  newspaper 
offices,  etc.  (A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago 
.$2.75.) 

The  appearance  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew 
Handwokterbttcii  in  its  thirteenth  edition, 
altho  the  tw(»lfth  Avas  issued  less  than  three 
years  ago,  is  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
hold  which  his  magnificent  work  has 
upon  the  Old  Testament  student  world. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edi- 
tion in  1810.  this  volume,  in  its  steady 
revisions,  has  been  the  depositorj'  of 
what  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  safe 
results  of  Hebrew  lexicographical  research 
during  the  present  century,  and  the  historic 
motto  of  the  work,  "  Dies  diem  docct,"  is  an 
apt  characterization  of  the  growth,  also  by 
omissions,  of  this  standard  work.  The  new 
edition  has  been  edited,  as  have  the  last  few. 
by  Professor  Frants  Buhl,  for  a  decade  or 
more  the  successor  of  Delitzsch  in  Leipzig, 
but  recentlj  returned  to  his  native  Denmark 
and  his  old  university  at  Copenhagen.  As  a 
careful  collector  of  what  modern  scholar- 
ship has  done  in  this  department.  Buhl  has 
recently  been  called  the  "  ideal  lexicogra- 
pher "  by    Schwally,    of    Strassburg.      The 
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Arabic  aud  general  comparative  philological 
portions  of  the  Handicorterhiich  has  been  un- 
der the  safe  direction  of  Professor  Socin,  of 
Leipzig,  while  Zimmern  has  watched  its  in- 
terests from  an  Assyriological  point  of  view. 
Both  the  dictionary  and  the  grammar  of  Ge- 
senius.  the  latter  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  edi- 
tion, published  by  Kautzsch.  have  been  for 
nearly  a  century  classical  hand-books  for  the 
Hebrew  student,  while  the  more  ambitious 
and  brilliant  grammar  of  Ewald,  his  great 
rival  and  contemporary,  is  being  practically 
ignored. 

An  epitome  of  what  the  current  and  most 
advanced  teachings  are  in  reference  to  the 
origin  and  earliest  history  of  the  children  of 
Israel  could  not  be  better  given  than  is  done 
by  Professor  Stade,  of  the  University  of  Gles- 
sen.  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  24  pages  entitled 
Die  Entstehung  des  Volkes  Israel.  It  is 
a  n  open  and  honest  naturalistic  scheme,  such 
as  could  not  have  been  more  bluntly  ad- 
vanced by  Kuenen  himself.  Stade's  brochure 
is  a  transparent  nniltum  in  parvo  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  Making  of  Hawaii.  A  Study  on 
Social  Evolution.  Bi/  William  Fremont 
Bkirlcman.  Prnfrstfinr  in  Tale  University.  (New 
York:  The  .Macmillan  Company.  $2.00.) 
This  is  a  scholarly  treatise  on  the  history  of 
-  Hawaii  with  especial  reference  to  the 
change  and  growth  of  social,  political  and 
economical  institutions  and  conditions  since 
the  discovery  of  the  islands.  Professor 
Blackman  makes  his  study  from  the 
scientist's  point  of  view.  His  exposition  of 
the  religious  and  moral  life  and  aspirations 
of  the  natives  and  the  gradual  change 
brought  about  by  the  Influences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  a  higher  civilization  is  clear  and 
logical,  illustrated  by  facts  admirably 
grouped  and  connected.  Historically  his 
work  is  divided  into  the  "  Early  Period," 
the  "  JNIiddle  Period "  and  the  "  Later 
Period."  In  the  "Early  Period"  he  con- 
siders race,  environment,  political,  social 
and  domestic  organization,  marriage,  in- 
dustries, festivals  and  games.  In  the  "  Mid- 
dle Period "  we  have  an  account  of  con- 
quest, discovery,  and  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  early  civilized  visitors  :  and  in 
the  "  Later  Period  "  comes  the  real  study  of 


the  islands  as  we  know  them,  their  religion 
and  morals,  constitution  and  laws,  land 
tenure,  education,  iunovatiuus  by  the  whites, 
industries  and  commerce  and  the  decay  of 
native  population.  In  the  appendices  are  a 
list  of  Hawaiian  ofticials,  a  list  of  American 
missionaries  and  some  interesting  mis- 
cellaneous tables,  followed  by  a  good  biblio- 
graphical note  and  an  excellent  index.  It  is 
a  book  worthy  of  careful  study.  And  with 
it  we  may  call  attention  to  another  good 
Hawaiian  book  : 

Dante  Interi'kktkd.  By  Kpipluuius  Wilson. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
Tlie  true  disciple  of  Dante  is  never  tired  of 
studying  the  master,  and  so  to  him  every 
book  about  Dante  and  his  works  is  welcome, 
or  if  not  welcome  at  least  not  to  be  left  unex- 
amined. The  present  book  has  its  points  of 
interest,  altho  the  ground  it  goes  over 
has  been  industriously  worked.  INIr.  Wilson 
has  evidently  studied,  and  his  pages  show  the 
results  of  careful  and  patient  thinking.  A 
number  of  translations  from  Dante  scattered 
through  the  text  will  give  the  reader  who 
does  not  know  Italian  some  glimpses  of  the 
master's  work.    The  book  has  a  good  index. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Gardens  is,  as  these  i-e- 
ports  always  are,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Director,  ]Mr.  AVilliam  Trelease.  very  valu- 
able. The  special  feature  is  the  description 
and  plates  of  a  very  large  number  of  grasses. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  endowed  botanical 
institutions  in  the  country,  having  an  an- 
nual income  of  about  .$100,000;  and  one  of 
the  curious  annual  expenses  is  that  of  $200 
for  a  "  flower  sermon "  provided  for  by  a 
bequest. 

From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  we  have  re- 
ceived the  second  revised  edition  of  Baede- 
ker's United  States.  With  an  Excursion 
INTO  Mexico.  Edited  hy  Karl  Baedeker.  It  is 
a  complete  and  handy  guide  to  travel,  which 
should  be  in  everybody's  bag.    (Price  $3.60.) 

Volume  IX  of  Harvard  Studies  and 
Classical  Philology  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston) 
i^s  made  up  largely  of  papers  left  unpublished 
l)y  Professors  Lane  and  Allen,  so  that  this 
may  be  called  in  part  a  memorial  volume. 
But  wo  cannot  expect  the  ordinary  reader  to 
be  enthusiastic  over  the  Hidden  Verses  in 
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Suetonlua  or  the  Duenos  Inscription.  Never- 
theless these  are  Important  papers  for  the 
scholar. 

China.  By  Robert  K.  Dainjlm.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putuam's  Sous.  $1..50.)  This  is  a 
very  welcome  addition  to  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations "  series.  It  is  a  short,  clear,  and 
eminently  readable  history  of  China  from 
the  time  of  Marco  Polo  to  the  present  day, 
written  by  an  eminent  authority.  Of  course 
it  has  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Douglas  to 
compress  within  the  limits  of  449  pages  a 
complete  history  of  the  old  empire,  nor 
■  was  it  desirable  that  he  should  make  more 
than  a  strong  outline  setting  forth  the  story 
to  the  understanding  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Still  the  book  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  historical  sketch.  One  gets  from  it  a 
convincing  impression.  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese are  admirably  pictured,  and  the  his- 
torical pnnorama  is  gradually  and  system- 
atically unfolded.  The  text  is  not  encum- 
bered with  notes;  but  in  his  preface  the  au- 
thor refers  to  the;  works  upon  which  he  has 
relied.  There  ai-e  some  good  illustrations 
and  an  excellent  index.  We  heartily  call 
the  attention  of  students  and  general  read- 
ers to  this  book  as  one  both  trustworthy  and 
interesting. 

Looking  Ahead.  Twentieth  Century 
Happenings.  By  H.  Pereira  Mendes,  Pastor 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congreyation. 
New  York  Citii.  (New  York:  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.)  This  is  a  curious  book  and  curi- 
ously interesting.  The  author  is  a  Jew- 
ish rabbi  of  high  standing,  and  he  has 
written  from  a  point  of  view  commanding 
a  liberal  prospect.  He  divides  his  vision 
of  the  twentieth  century  into  three  parts: 
The  political,  the  social,  and  the  religious. 
In  the  political  part  he  assumes  that  there 
will  be  a  union  of  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions resulting  in  a  "  mighty  moral  and 
physical  power  productive  of  peace  for  the 
world."  In  the  social  part  he  tries  to  show 
that  "reverence  for  Cod,  or  religion,  consid- 
ered as  personal  conduct,  not  as  a  system 
of  dogma  or  belief  "  must  become  the  foun- 
dation of  human  institutions  and  social  life. 
In  the  religious  part  he  assumes  that  the 
gathering  of  the  .Tows  into  I'nlestine  will 
give    the    whole    world    a    great    center    of 


rectification— a  spiritual  reservoir— and  a 
school  of  universal  enlightenment.  No  mat- 
ter what  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Mendes' 
dream,  his  book  cannot  be  read  without 
feeling  that  a  generous,  humane,  and  en- 
lightened spirit  informs  it. 

Defender  of  the  Faith.  A  Romance.  By 
Frank  Mathew.  (New  York:  John  Lane. 
.f;i.r)0.)  Cromwell,  Henry  VIII,  Anne  Bullen, 
Cardinal  AVolsey,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land and  some  other  historical  characters 
appear  in  this  romance,  which  is  written 
with  decided  distinction  of  manner,  rather 
than  of  style.  Mr.  Mathew  attempts  to  use 
the  dramatic,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  the  conversational,  form  of 
presenting  his  scenes  and  characters.  There 
is  little  or  no  descriptive  matter  in  the  book. 
The  people  are  not  before  us  in  form,  fea- 
ture, color  and  expression;  we  do  not  know 
their  stature,  their  complexion,  the  tint  of 
their  eyes,  the  shade  of  their  hair.  It  is 
merely  what  they  say  that  counts.  This 
gives  a  certain  effect  of  angularity  and  curt- 
ness  not  altogether  pleasing;  and  yet  the 
story  leaves  a  vivid  impression,  peculiar  in 
itself,  which,  if  scarcely  autaentic,  is  cer- 
tainly notable. 

Both  Great  and  Small.  By  Arthur  E.  J. 
Leyyc.  '  (New  York:  John  Lane.  $1.50.)  In 
this  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  The  Muti- 
neers "  we  have  a  very  attractive  style  and 
somewhat  of  the  air  of  genius;  but  for  the 
story  itself  we  do  not  greatly  care.  It  is  one 
of  those  long,  involved,  analytical,  social 
studies  in  which  English  life  is  made  out  as 
disagreeable  and  unhealthy  as  possible.  The 
outcome  is  meant  to  be  highly  tragical,  but 
it  falls  short  of  the  George  Meredith  mark 
at  which  it  was  aimed.  Wlien  the  two  lov- 
ers are  swept  out  to  sea  and  engulfed  we  do 
not  particularly  care,  they  are  so  unnatural. 
Of  course  the  book  will  have  its  ardent  ad- 
mirers. 

The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child  and 
How  TO  Study  It.  By  Stuart  H.  Rowe, 
Ph.D.,  Superrlsiuy  Principal  of  the  Lorcll 
District,  New  Haven.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millau  Company.  $1.00.)  This  is  an  excel- 
lent book,  and  should  go  into  the  hands  of 
teachers,  parents,  guardians,  and  all  intelli- 
gent persons   interested   in  the  growth  and 
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development  of  children.  Dr.  Rowe  handles 
his  subject  wisely,  avoidius  undue  use  of 
purely  scientific  terms,  yet  neglecting  no  de- 
tails useful  to  his  purpose,  which  is  to  set 
before  the  student  all  the  main  facts  of  the 
child's  physical  nature  with  clear  directions 
how  to  discover  and  remedy  defects  of  de- 
velopment, faults  of  temperament,  inter- 
ferences with  organic  functions,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  rectifiable  "  deformities 
of  capacity,"  so  to  call  them,  that  hinder 
and  often  prevent  the  consummation  of  a 
useful  and  happy  life.  The  book  is  thor- 
ough, clear,  well  arranged,  and  must  make 
its  way  to  a  large  field  of  usefulness. 

Windy  Creek.  By  Helen  Stuart  Thompson. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
There  is  doubtless  a  good  deal  of  life  in  this 
somewhat  disagreeable  and  disappointing 
story,  the  motive  of  which  seems  to  be  not 
the  most  laudable  in  the  world.  Altho  the 
author  disclaims,  in  her  prefatory  note,  any 
"  wish  to  decry  religion,"  her  story  certainly 
impresses  us  as  holding  up  to  ridicule  some 
of  the  denominations  of  Christians  by  pictur- 
ing their  preachers  in  the  very  worst  atti- 
tudes. There  may  be  great  room  for  reform 
in  the  Avays  of  ignorant  and  unduly  rustic 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try like  "  Windy  Creek;  "  but  we  cannot  see 
how  caricatures  of  them  and  their  primitive 
methods  can  be  of  any  value  whatever.  As 
a  storj'^  Windy  Creek  is  crude.  Its  characters 
are  types  roughly  cast  and  unimpressive,  and 
in  the  end  no  pleasure  comes  to  them  or  to 
the  reader. 

Ro.sai>ba:  The  Story  of  Her  Develop- 
ment, hy  Olive  Pratt  Raynor  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sous.  $1.00.),  takes  its  place 
with  aplomb  in  the  "  Hudson  Library " 
series,  and  it  is  a  chipper  Italian  story, 
brightly  written,  good  for  an  hour's  pleasant 
reading. 

Idols.  By  William  J.  Locke.  (New  York: 
John  Lane.  .$1.50.)  This  is  what  might  rea- 
sonably be  called  an  exquisitely  pessimistic 
novel.  The  author  has  the  gift  precious  to 
the  story-teller— the  gift  of  making  his  scenes 
and  characters  seem  real.  Once  begun  the 
reading  of  Idols  will  go  right  on  to  the  end, 
no  matter  what  the  reader  may  stumble  over. 
One  may  be  ashamed  of  one's  weakness  and 


feel  like  hiding  one's  face  behind  the  book; 
but,  sensational  as  it  is,  the  story  pulls  one 
along.  It  Is  pessimistic,  but  the  pessimism 
distributes  itself  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a 
somewhat  scattering  plot,  and  after  all  it 
comes  out  fairly  well. 

Tatong,  the  Little  Slave.  By  Annie  Maria 
Barnes.  (Richmond,  Ya.:  The  Presbyterian 
Committee  on  Publication.  .$1.00.)  This  is  a 
story  of  Korea,  giving  the  experiences  of  a 
little  slave  girl  whose  life  and  sufferings  cul- 
minate in  great  joy  and  blessings.  A  good 
book  for  young  people  to  read,  especially  at- 
tractive to  those  who  have  become  interested 
in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  and  the  con- 
dition of  heathen  peoples. 

Alaska:  Its  History  and  Resources, 
Gold  Fields,  Routes,  and  Scenery.  By 
Miner  Bruce.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  .$2.50.)  This  is  a  second  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  of  a  good  book  on 
Alaska.  The  author  writes  from  personal 
experience,  and  knowledge  largely  at  first 
hand.  In  this  revised  edition  the  history 
and  statistical  information  are  brought 
down  to  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
Many  good  maps  and  full-page  illustrations 
accompany  the  text.  There  is  a  full  index, 
and  the  book  in  every  particuler  is  one  of 
the  best  we  have  seen  on  our  great  North- 
western territory. 

The  Mandate.  By  T.  Baron  Russell.  (New 
York:  .John  Lane.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Russell  has 
disappointed  us  in  this  gruesome  novel. 
From  what  he  had  before  written  we  expect- 
ed realism  of  a  pronounced  sort;  but  we  did 
not  feel  in  the  mood  to  accept  mere  brutality, 
and  that  is  what  The  Mandate  is.  A  man 
mesmerizes  a  woman's  husband,  kills  him, 
marries  the  widow,  and  then  goes  crazy. 
Tableau:  the  hero  in  a  strait  jacket  hauled 
away  to  an  asylum  ! 

Paeo,  the  Priest.  A  Novel.  By  S.  Bar- 
ing Oould.  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  romance,  rather 
than  a  novel,  of  Welsh  and  English  life  and 
history  in  the  time  of  Henry  Beauclerk, 
and  a  right  stirring  romance  it  is,  with  a 
very  luminous  background  of  church  his- 
tory and  a  grim  foreground  of  sturdy  hu- 
man  struggle  toward   our  present  civiliza- 
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tion.    The  book  is  of  few  pages,  but  its  in- 
tei'est  Is  great. 

Lady  Blanchk's  Salon.  A  Story  of 
Some  Souls.  By  Lloyd  Bryce.  (New  York: 
F.  Tennyson  Neely.)  Readers  who  like  ro- 
mance that  spreads  itself  into  the  filmiest 
and  gauziest  dream— a  rose  mist  too  tenuous 
to  be  real  even  in  a  dream— will  be  pleased 
with  this  story.  It  is  spirituality  highly  vol- 
atilized. 

The  Bee  Peoi'le.  By  Margaret  Werner 
Morley.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  This  is  an  excellent  book  for  young 
students  of  natural  history.  The  author  tells 
all  about  bees  and  the  flowers  they  get  their 
honey  from,  illustrating  her  story  with  inter- 
esting and  instructive  drawings.  It  is  not  a 
technical  book,  and  the  style  is  clear,  simple, 
attractive,  leading  the  reader  on  from  step 
to  step  through  the  whole  of  bee  life  and 
economy. 

Down  Durley  Lane  anu  Other  Ballads. 
By  Virginia  Woodioard  Cloud.  (The  Century 
Co.  $1.50.)  An  attractive  book  of  fluent  and 
sprightly  ballads  which  have  been  quaintly 
and  profusely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Birch.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  volume  to  amuse 
young  and  old;  every  page  is  jolly,  every  line 
funny,  or  Just  going  to  be,  every  picture 
droUy  engaging. 

Front  Dreamland  Sent.  Verses  of  the 
Life  to  Come.  By  Lilian  Whiting.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co..  $1.00.)  Miss  Whiting  lias 
added  a  few  new  pieces  to  this  i-evised  edi- 
tion of  her  charming  book  of  spiritual  song. 
Few  poets  have  Miss  Whiting's  natural  com- 
mand of  tliose  simple  forces  by  which  one 
soul  gently  influences  another.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  new  edition  of  From  Dreamland 
Sent. 


Literary   Notes. 

Will  T.  Hale,  of  the  Nashville  American, 
expects  soon  to  bring  out  a  second  volume  of 
verse.  It  will  inoliule  several  poems  first  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent. 

.  . .  .Mr.  Walter  H.  Page  has  resigned  the  edi- 
torship of  The  .{tlautic  Monthlij  and  has  ac- 
cepU'd  iin  invitatiou  to  take  a  prominent  post  in 


file  direction  of  the  literary  work  of  the  allied 
houses  of  Harper  &  Brothers  and  the  Doubleday 
&  ISIcClure  Co.  His  successor  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Atlantic  is  Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  known  in  lit- 
erature as  the  author  of  two  novels  and  a  num- 
ber of  essays  and  stories.  Since  his  graduation 
from  Williams  College  in  1881,  Mr.  Perry  has 
l)een  in  the  department  of  English,  first  at  Wil- 
liams, and  afterward  at  Princeton  University, 
where  he  was  lately  appointed  to  the  Holmes 
Professorship  of  English  Literature. 

.  . .  .Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  announce  as 
a  companion  work  to  their  Standard  Dictionary 
the  Standard  Encyclopedia,  prepared  on  the 
same  general  principles  as  the  dictionary.  Each 
class  of  subjects  will  be  in  charge  of  recognized 
expert  specialists,  over  two  hundred  scholars  to 
be  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  work ; 
treatment  of  terms  to  be  condensed  to  the  last 
degree  consistent  with  completeness  and  clear- 
ness, and  evei-y  available  device  will  be  used  to 
make  the  work  easy  of  consultation.  The  effort 
will  be  to  cover  "  things "  as  completely  and 
satisfactorily  as  the  dictionary  covers  "  words," 
so  that  the  works  will  supplement  each  other  and 
make  a  most  complete  and  convenient  library  for 
reference. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The  Perils    of    the    Repubhcan 
Party. 

The  doiuiuauce  of  the  Republican  Party 
is  not  seriously  imperiled  by  the  direct  issue 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  nor  by  the  policy  of 
expansion  and  annexation,  nor  by  the  pi'es- 
ent  struggle  in  the  Philippines.  The  danger 
to  its  supremacy  comes  from  two  sources 
that  do  not  seem  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
wise  politicians. 

One  of  these  is  the  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
mans, as  affected  by  the  behavior,  or  as- 
serted behavior,  of  the  German  fleet  toward 
the  Americans  in  the  Philippines.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  Germans  were  un- 
friendly, while  the  British  officials  and  the 
British  navy  there  were  friendly  to  our 
arms.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  German  Government  at  Berlin 
was  properly  neutral,  and  Admiral  Dewey 
has  thought  it  best  to  gloss  over  the  evi- 
dences of  hostility  at  Manila  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  making  the  most  of  the  official  pro- 
prieties observed.  One  of  his  captains,  how- 
ever, in  a  most  unguarded  talk  that  has  been 
.  widely  and  imwisely  published,  has  in- 
flamed the  pojiular  feeling  against  Ger- 
many, and  givmi  free  vent  to  the  bitterness 
toward  that  Power  which  was  felt  in  our 
fleet  in  the  Philippine  waters. 

Now  we  have  an  enormous  German  popu- 
lation, who  ar(>  ]iroperly  loyal,  sentimental- 
ly, to  their  native  land,  and  sensitive  to  Its 
honor.  The  German  Emperor  has  more 
than  once  said  that  there  could  be  no  war 
between  Germany  and  tlie  United  States 
because  the  affection  of  the  millions  of  Ger- 
mans in  America  for  the  land  of  their 
fathers  can  be  depended  upon.  They  are 
nearer,  and  so  are  their  sons,  to  Germany 
than  our  people  of  English  descent  are  to 
their  mother  country.  They  have  been  not 
a  little  offended  by  the  most  unwise,  and. 
they  will  believe,  unjust  criticism  that  has 
been  passed  on  their  country'.?  attitude,  and 
are  inclined  to  resent  it.  Politically,  they 
have  generally  been  Republicans,  and  they 
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number  millions.  The  defection  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them  for  this  reason 
would  be  a  serious  matter. 

As  a  phase  of  this  same  German  peril  to 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Republican  Party 
we  must  consider  the  religious  attitude  of 
our  German  population.  While  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  Protestants,  a  very  large 
number  are  devoted  Catholics.  Now  the 
Catholic  press,  almost  without  exception,  is 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Administration  and 
to  the  war.  This  seems  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  persistent  and  consistent  blunder- 
ing of  the  dominant  element  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  public  matter's.  In  that  Church, 
which  so  unnecessarily  rests  on  medie- 
valism, the  progressive,  this-century  ele- 
ment has  to  wage  a  hard  contest  against  a 
dense  majority.  Among  the  densest  of 
them  are  the  German  Catholics.  Our  war 
has  been  directed  against  a  Catholic  Power 
in  Catholic  lands.  If  in  the  course  of  the 
war  it  has  been  necessary  to  spenk  of  the 
medievalism  of  the  Church  in  Cuba  or  the 
Philippines,  or  if  acts  of  brutality  or  pillage, 
such  as  occur  unfortunately  in  all  wars— 
1  ho  never  so  sparingly  as  in  this  war — touch 
on  sacrilege,  if  a  soldier  manages  to  steal 
an  embroidered  ecclesiastical  robe  and  send 
it  home,  or  if  Archbishop  Nozaleda  is  per- 
sonally criticised  for  his  Spanish  arrogance, 
or  if  it  be  publicly  charged  and  believed 
that  the  Spanish  friars  in  the  Philippines 
have  oppressed  the  people  and  justly  earned 
lliolr  hatred,  then  almost  the  whole  Catho- 
lic press,  and  not  least  the  German  press, 
waxes  indignant  and  recounts  the  good  deeds 
of  the  friars  in  the  first  civilization  and  con- 
version of  the  natives,  and  declares  all 
stories  of  their  wrong-doing  false,  with  that 
peculiar  assurance  with  which  the  German 
essayist  retired  to  his  study  and  evolved 
the  camel  out  of  his  inner  consciousness; 
and  not  the  least  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  frank  utterances  of  the  honest  Jesuit 
Father  Sherman,  who  declares  that  after 
studying  them  in  their  own  dominions  he 
has  no  use  for  the  Spaniards  either  polit- 
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Ically  or  occlesiustically,  and  that  they  have 
made  Porto  Rico  a  Catholic  country  with- 
out religion.  When  the  less  enlightened  of 
our  Irish  Catholic  papers  attack  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  war  it  makes  no  great 
difference  how  much  they  inflame  their 
readers  with  stories  of  the  snatching  of 
rosaries  from  the  necks  of  pious  wearers, 
for  they  have  not  been  Republicans;  but 
if  a  bitter  religious  animosity  is  excited 
among  German  Catholics  that  is  another 
matter.  They  will  not  stop  to  think  that 
the  annexation  of  ten  millions  of  people,  all 
Catholics,  will  mightily  strengthen  their 
Church;  they  prefer  to  think  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Protestant  missionaries  who 
will  invade  the  Catholic  islands  -and  cor- 
rupt the  faith  of  simple  believers. 

The  other  danger  which  threatens  the 
Republican  Party  is  one  that  is  even  less 
observed  by  the  professional  politicians, 
and  it  is  also  a  race  peril.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  current  of  thought  among  the 
negroes  of  this  country  have  observed  a 
threatened  weakening  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Republican  Party.  This  comes  in  a 
very  slight  degree  from  the  failure  of  that 
party  to  give  the  negro  his  fair  share  of 
otfice,  altho  the  negro  editors  who  want 
office  make  a  good  deal  of  noise  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  so  they  have  for  successive  Ad- 
ministrations. They  never  have  had,  and 
they  cannot  for  a  long  time  have,  the  share 
of  offices  which  their  number  would  war- 
rant, and  this  for  good  reasons  which  we 
need  not  enlarge  upon.  Perhaps  there  is 
more  complaint  of  late,  and  dissatisfaction 
that  their  loyal  voting  has  not  been  re- 
warded; but  this  alone  is  not  serious. 

The  real  difficulty  arises  from  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  South,  the  lynchings 
and  the  deprivation  of  rights  of  suffrage, 
of  travel  and  of  comfort  imposed  by  law, 
and  against  which  wrongs  the  Republican 
Party  has  proved  unable,  and  hardly  will- 
ing in  the  South,  to  protect  them.  Voting 
the  Republican  ticket,  they  begin  to  say, 
does  them  no  good.  No  man  is  now  getting 
greater  influence  with  them  than  Booker  T. 
Washington.  The  fact  that  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South  and  North  give  him  so 
much  honor  and  that  he  has  built  up  so 
great  an   institution   by    the   gift  of   white 


money  is  to  them  a  great  indorsement  of 
him.  Now,  Mr.  Washington  has,  first  iu 
private  letters  that  got  into  print,  and  now 
more  publicly,  been  advising  his  people,  and 
even  in  North  Carolina,  to  break  away  from 
their  close  adhesion  to  the  Republican 
Party,  and '  to  ally  themselves  with  "  the 
better  element "  among  the  white  people. 
He  has  told  them  what  the  Southern  white 
people  have  all  along  been  saying  with  voice 
and  force,  that  they  had  better  eschew  pol- 
itics, seek  no  political  influence,  help  the 
"  better  element,"  which  is  always  inter- 
preted to  be  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
South.  His  words  are  having  a  good  deal 
of  effect,  not  so  much  with  the  negro  pol- 
iticians who  depend  on  their  party  afl31ia- 
tlons  and  their  influence  in  sending  pledged 
delegations  to  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions, as  with  men  who  are  disinterestedly 
concerned  for  their  race.  Such  are  the  bish- 
ops of  the  African  and  Zion  Methodist 
Churches,  who  visit  all  parts  of  the  South 
and  North,  and  have  a  very  great  influence 
with  these  people. 

This  week  there  opens  in  Chicago  the  most 
important  and  representative  conference 
of  negroes  meeting  to  consult  for  their  race 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  this  country. 
While  the  old  emphasis  will  be  put  by  the 
speakers  on  the  Importance  of  morality, 
education  and  thrift,  we  can  anticipate  that 
the  chief  interest  will  center  upon  the  polit- 
ical question.  Booker  T.  W^ashington  will 
be  there,  and  for  the  first  time  will  take  an 
active  part  in  the  counsels  and  discussions. 
The  bishops  and  the  editors  will  be  there. 
AVhat  they  recommend  will  have  great 
weight  with  their  people  North  and  South. 
We  cannot  say  that  it  will  be  recommended 
that  the  negroes  in  the  North  divide  their 
votes  between  the  two  parties,  and  that 
those  in  the  South  ally  themselves  with  the 
"  better  element,"  and  that,  while  they  vote, 
perhaps,  they  keep  out  of  active  politics, 
yet  we  can  prognosticate  that  the  influence 
of  the  conference  will  be  decidedly  in  that 
direction.  This  may  be  politically  well  for 
the  negro,  altho  we  have  some  doubt  of  it; 
but  that  it  constitutes  a  real  menace  to  the 
success  of  the  Republican  Party  we  cannot 
fail  to  see,  and  it  is  one  that  should  be  fair- 
ly considered  by  those  who  are  its  leaders. 
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Ag^uinaldo  to  the   Powers. 

We  do  not  observe  that  Aguinaldo's  appeal 
to  the  Powers  for  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Filipino  insurgents  has  ex- 
cited any  interest  at  the  capitals  of  the  Gov- 
ernments to  which  it  was  addressed.  If  he 
had  asked  for  a  recognition  of  belligerency 
instead  of  independence,  this  more  modest 
request  would  also  have  found  its  way  quick- 
ly to  the  waste  basket  in  the  Foreign  Offices 
of  the  Powers.  Even  if  he  had  a  govern- 
ment and  a  capital  and  if  he  controlled  ports 
and  regularly  collected  revenue,  and  repre- 
sented something  more  than  a  small  fraction 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  none  of  the 
Powers  would  take  action  which  could  em- 
barrass our  (iovernmeut  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
purpose.  But  the  insurgents  have  not  that 
political  oi'ganization  and  those  resources 
which,  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
international  procedure  in  such  cases,  would 
furnish  even  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  recog- 
nition of  their  belligerency  by  some  Power 
willing  to  aiuioy  the  United  States.  The  ap- 
peal itself  may  have  been  written  partly  in 
one  camp  and  partly  in  another  while  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  followers  were  retreating  be- 
fore the  American  army.  Moreover,  if  any 
Power  should  deign  to  examine  the  asser- 
tions upon  which  the  Filipino  leader  bases 
his  plea,  it  would  speedily  discover  that  a 
majority  of  them  are  false.  Aguinaldo  can- 
not expect  the  Powers  to  believe  that  he  had 
conquered  the  entire  country,  except  Manila, 
without  assistance,  or  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Filipinos  in  arms  was  recognized  by 
Admiral  Dewey  and  the  American  Generals 
and  Consuls.  But  the  Powers  will  not  waste 
any  time  in  the  study  of  such  questions. 
They  understand  the  situation  and  have  well 
defined  ideas  not  only  as  to  the  character  of 
the  insurrection  but  also  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  undisputed  American  rule  upon  the 
condition  of  the  islanders,  the  maintenance 
of  stable  international  relations,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  trade. 

Some  of  the  Powers  may  not  be  moved 
deeply  or  exclusively  by  a  regard  for  the 
welfare  and  iniijrovement  of  the  inhabitants  • 
of  the  Philippines,  but  all  of  them  know  that 
only  by  the  firm  establishment  of  American 
power  throughout  the  arehipejago  can  there 
be  maintained  the  peace  and  order  which  are 


required  for  the  protection  and  growth  of 
commerce;  that  this  country  is  committed 
to  a  policy  of  equal  privileges  for  all  at  the 
island  ports;  that  under  our  rule,  after  the 
insurrection  shall  have  been  suppressed,  the 
life  and  property  of  the  foreign  resident  will 
be  surrounded  by  the  .safeguards  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  know  that  a  surrender  of  the  is- 
lands to  this  armed  band  of  Tagals  would  be 
followed  by  continuous  civil  war  with  inci- 
dental anarchy,  and  that  the  attempts  of  any 
European  Power  to  restore  order  or  protect 
its  trade  would  probably  lead  to  interna- 
tional complications,  if  not  to  a  quarrel  over 
a  distribution  of  territory.  In  short,  they 
understand  that  their  own  intei'ests  will  be 
served  most  effectively  by  the  suppression 
of  this  revolt  and  the  supremacy  of  Ameri- 
can authority  from  Luzon  to  the  Sulus.  The 
only  appeal  to  any  Power  by  which  Agui- 
naldo can  accomplish  anything  for  the  Fili- 
pinos would  be  one  to  the  Power  against 
which  he  is  fighting,  an  appeal  accompanied 
by  unconditional  surrender  and  asking  that 
his  followers  shall  have  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying such  a  measure  of  self-government  as 
the  United  States,  with  a  due  regard  for 
their  welfare,  will  give  to  them. 


Resting  Time. 

It  is  time  to  rest.  Nature  tells  us  to  fold 
our  hand  a  little  while  in  the  hot  August 
days,  when  the  sun  is  giving  us  his  fervor 
of  fervors  in  order  to  drive  us  deep  into  the 
shadows  of  the  woods.  Of  old  the  poets 
imagined  that  Pan  snoozed  wMen  the  heat 
was  great,  and  during  his  uap  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  disturb  him-  Pan  is  dead;  but 
rest  is  just  as  sweet  in  reality  as  in  myth. 
Indeed  the  reality  is  always  somehow  con- 
nected with  the  dream— poets  sing  from  fact 
to  fancy.  Pan  slumbering  in  the  cool  gloom 
of  his  cave  at  noontide's  flood  was  but  the 
shadow  of  a  great  human  need.  Virgil,  the 
heathen,  felt  the  same  call  to  the  joy  of  rest 
in  chill  sweet  shadows  as  that  he  pictured  in 
Tityrus : 

-     '■  O  ]\Ieliboee,  deus  nohi;;  haec  btia  fecit; 
Naniciue  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus." 
.lob  pictures  behemoth  at  rest:  "  He  lieth 
under  the  shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the 
reed  and   fens.    The  shady  trees  cover  him 
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with  their  shadow;  the  willows  of  the  brook 
compass  him  about."  But  Tityrus  or  behe- 
moth, Pun  or  man,  the  refreshment  of  loll- 
ing in  cool  places  when  the  season  for  rest 
is  come  strikes  to  the  marrow  of  nature. 
"  Let  us  cross  over  and  rest  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  "  were  the  last  words  of  Stone- 
wall .Tacksou  when  dying  of  his  wounds. 

Tliere  could  be  no  set  of  words  more  richly 
Hooded  with  the  quality  which  makes  all 
Kouls  long  as  one.  From  the  heat,  the  searing 
glare,  the  fever,  the  stress,  give  us  a  refuge 
and  a  season  of  repose  in  a  shady  place. 
"  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings," 
the  psalmist  cries,  and  "  I  shall  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty."  "  O  Lord, 
thou  hast  been  a  shadow  from  the  heat," 
sings  another  old  poet.  "  Wash  your  feet 
and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree,"  said  the 
Patriarch  in  tlie  long. ago. 

I-abor  is  good  and  the  long  summer  is  a 
blessing;  but  the  year  has  its  sabbath,  a 
cycle  of  days  between  tlie  summer  and  the 
autumn,  to  be  spent  not  in  mere  idleness, 
but  in  rest.  The  harvest  is  over,  the  stubble 
lies  sere  in  the  sun-glare,  the  grasshopper 
is  a  burden,  the  fruit  of  the  orchard  ripens 
slowly,  thei'e  is  a  lull  iu  Nature,  there  is  a 
call  to  the  shade.    Let  us  take  a  rest. 


The  Dreyfus  Retrial. 

The  first  week  of  the  retrial  of  Dreyfus 
closes  amid  intense  excitement.  Its  record 
indeed  is  phenomenal.  The  examination  of 
the  dossier,  for  the  lirst  time  presented  in 
full  before  both  tlie  court  and  the  accused, 
has  revealed  more  clearly  than  ever  the  ab- 
solute baselessness  of  the  charges  against 
the  captain.  Ex-President  Casimir-Perier 
and  General  Mercier  have  been  on  the  stand 
and  confronted  each  other  with  affirmations 
and  denials  that  have  carried  conviction 
everywhere  of  the  innocence  of  th(»  accused. 
Proof  of  conspiracy  against  the  Govern- 
ment has  accumulated,  Paul  DCroulede  is  in 
prison,  and  otlier  leaders  of  the  Nationalist 
party  are  besieged  in  a  private  house,  while 
arrests  are  being  made  right  and  left.  To 
crown  all.  the  eloquent  lawyer  whose  able 
defense  of  Dreyfus  and  Zola  has  made  him 
known  throughout  the  world  has  been  shot 
on  his  way  to  the  court.    Two  suicides  (al- 


leged) and  an  attempted  assassination  is  the 
record  thus  far. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  outside  world 
looks  on  with  something  of  dismay.  Fortu- 
nate it  is  for  France  at  this  time  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  not  in  session;  that 
the  President  of  the  Republic  is  a  man  of 
cool,  calm  judgment;  that  he  is  ably  support- 
ed by  a  Cabinet  representing  every  phase  of 
French  politics,  yet  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government,  and  perhaps  more 
than  all,  that  the  Minister  of  War  is  a  man 
absolutely  unmovable  in  his  determination 
that  justice  shall  be  done  so  far  as  he  can  se- 
cure it;  tliat  law  shall  be  observed  and  that 
tlie  forces  of  anarchy  shall  be  thoroughly 
suppressed.  The  course  of  General  Gallifet 
is  the  best  guarantee  that  France  could  have 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  Of  absolutely 
unblemished  character,  of  international  rep- 
utation as  a  soldier,  having  kept  himself  en- 
tirely aloof  from  the  currents  of  French  poli- 
tics, a  martinet  in  discipline,  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  honor  of  the  army  depends 
not  upon  the  fate  of  individual  ofhcers,  but 
upon  its  accord  to  law,  he  has  stood  like  a 
rock  against  all  efforts  to  identify  him  with 
the  opposition  to  the  course  of  law.  His 
summary  dealing  with  generals  of  high  rank 
has  shown  that  he  fears  no  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  military  I'ecord  sufficiently  dis- 
proves any  charges  that  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  his  devotion  to  the  ai'my. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  it  is  impossible 
at  the  moment  to  say.  That  the  cause  of 
justice  will  triumph  is  unquestioned,  yet  the 
triumph  may  be  dearly  bought.  The  political 
sense  of  the  great  mass  of  French  people  will 
assert  itself  even  over  their  weak  sense 
of  justice,  and  yet  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  same  spirit  which  has  more  than  once 
overwhelmed  the  law  should  again  cause  no 
little  loss.  That  popular  passion  has  been 
llioroughly  aroused  in  some  sections  is  evi- 
dent, as  also  that  multitudes  believe  that  the 
acquittal  of  Dreyfus,  followed  as  it  must  be 
by  wholesale  arrests  and  punishment  of  men 
high  in  the  army,  would  inflict  a  blow  upon 
military  prestige  of  far  greater  moment  than 
the  individual  fate  of  a  JeAvish  captain  of 
artillery.  Fortunate  it  is  for  France  and  for 
these  very  masses  that  the  Government  now 
in  power  is  committed  to  the  securing  of  ab- 
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solute  justice.    It  will  have  the  sympathy  of 
all  nations,  and  cannot  fail  of  success. 


Dr.   Parkhurst's  Conclusion. 

Dk.  Parkhurst  was,  in  colloge,  a  scholar 
of  the  highest  ranli,  and  after  graduation 
was  appointed  principal  of  a  fitting  school 
for  college.  He  continued  for  a  Avhile 
in  the  teacher's  profession,  and  his  first 
publication  was  a  Latin  text-boolc.  His 
fame  as  a  civic  reformer  has  come  along  the 
line  of  liuowledge.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
collecting  facts,  on  which  he  could  base  his 
indictments  of  public  oHicials,  and  those 
facts  lie  used  as  the  basis  of  every  appeal  to 
the  people  of  New  Yorlc.  He  is  not  the  liind 
of  man  to  exhort  without  a  firm  basis  of  rea- 
son on  which  to  stand.  This  method  of  his 
gives  confidence  in  his  conclusions.  People 
say  that  he  knows;  he  is  a  student  of  political 
conditions,  as  he  once  was  of  classical  lan- 
guages and  mathematics.  His  is  the  right 
method. 

"We  are  not  surprised  that  he  carries  the 
sanie  method  into  his  religious  teaching.  We 
have  seldom  printed  an  article  that  carries 
more  solid  good  sense  than  that  we  publish 
this  week,  from  which  we  take  these  words: 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  man  is  an  in- 
telligent creature,  that  God's  appeals  are  made 
to  him  through  the  avenue  of  intelligence,  and 
that  therefore  if  those  who  preach  are  intellectu- 
ally disqualified  from  securing  access  to  that 
avenue,  there  is  but  one  result  reasonably  to  be 
expected.  We  are  controlled  by  the  man  who 
knows,  who  makes  it  evident  tliat  lie  knows,  and 
who  can  address  himself  magisteriallj-  to  our 
faculties  of  apprehension." 

Dr.  Parkhurst  believes  that  in  an  appeal  to 
a  man's  sense  of  duty,  whether  it  be  duty 
to  his  city,  or  his  country,  or  his  God,  there 
is  just  one  way  to  reach  him,  and  that  is 
through  his  reason.  He  must  be  persuaded 
by  good  reasons,  that  appeal  to  his  intelli- 
gence, by  facts  and  not  fancies-,  by  argu- 
ments and  not  assertions  of  faith. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  is  right.  It  ought  never  to 
be  necessary,  and  yet  it  is  necessarj',  to  re- 
peat this  primary  fact  in  all  rhetoric,  profane 
or  sacred;  and  there  is  much  less  difference 
between  the  two  than  is  often  supposed.  The 
best  training  in  pulpit  rhetoric  is  fouud   iu 


that  kind  of  Incisive  and  afgtimentatlve  ad- 
dress that  is  cultivated  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
hustings. 

They  are  not  good  friends  of  religion  who 
announce  magisterially  that  religion  is  some- 
thing apart  from  the  reason,  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  another  faculty  which  they  call 
faith.  What  they  call  faith  is  utter  credu- 
lity, and  some  of  them  know  it,  and  it  is 
their  purpose,  apparently,  to  discredit  and 
not  to  help  religion.  They  say,  with  all  the 
assurance  of  one  Avho  must  be  believed  on 
faith  and  not  on  reason,  because  what  he 
says  "  is  so,"  that  religion  differs  from  other 
affairs  of  life  iu  that  its  facts  cannot  be 
proved  by  reason,  but  must  be  accepted  on 
faith,  unproved.  Now  this  may  sound  very 
religious,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  "  doctrine  of 
devils,"  w^hose  end,  purposed  or  unpurposed 
by  those  wdao  proclaim  it,  is  to  undermine 
faith  by  removing  its  foundation. 

There  is  no  faith  worth  anything,  in  reli- 
gion or  in  politics,  that  does  not  rest  on  rea- 
son. If  we  believe  in  God,  there  must  be 
a  reason  for  it,  or  we  should  be  Agnostics. 
If  we  believe  in  the  Christian  religion,  there 
must  be  good  reason  for  it  in  history  and 
ethics,  or  we  should  remain  Deists.  This  is 
good  Scripture  and  good  sense.  People  will 
not  accept  religious  faith  without  reason, 
and  they  ought  uot  to;  for  sensible  faith  can 
have  only  good  reason  to  rest  on.  We  should 
not  think  of  religion  as  something  different 
from  other  things  in  that  it  requires  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  logic,  something  sni  i/cneris  and 
apart  from  argument  and  reason.  We  don't 
accept  its  truths  because  we  will  to  irration- 
ally, but  because  they  are  reasonably  proved 
true;  and  then  we  accept  its  obligations  be- 
cause we  find  satisfactory  evidence  that  we 
ought  to,  and  we  wish  to  act  reasonably. 

We  thank  Dr.  Parkhurst  for  putting  this 
truth  so  forciijly  and  clearly. 


The  Canadian  Premier. 

It  was  re])orted  a  few  days  ago  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  had  declined  an  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  post  office  in  Chicago.  The 
comments  of  several  prominent  American 
journals  upon  his  action  and  the  explana- 
tion which  he  was  said  to  have  made  in- 
dicated   a    curious   readiness   to   attack    tliis 
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j?eutleniau  and  to  ridicule  liis  motives.  The 
story  was  that  oue  Fitzpatriclv,  an  eiiii)k)yee 
of  tlie  Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
had  heen  sent  to  Ottawa  by  the  committee 
in  charge  of  tlie  ceremonies  at  Chicago  to 
arrange  for  the  invitation  which  was  to  be 
extended  to  tlie  Canadian  Pi'emier,  and  that 
he  was  told  by  Sir  Wilfrid  that  the  invita- 
tion would  not  be  accepted  because  of  the 
harsh  tone  of  the  American  press  in  dealing 
with  the  Alaskan  boundary  question  and  for 
the  reason  that  he  feared  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral and  himself  might  Iie  subjected  to  some 
indignity  by  thoughtless  persons.  On  the 
day  following  the  appearance  of  the  report 
brought  from  Ottawa  by  Fitzpatrick,  Sir 
Wilfrid  declared  that  it  was  "  the  sheerest 
nonsense,"  and  he  has  since  forwarded  a 
denial  to  the  editor  of  a  Chicago  newspaper, 
saying  that  the  invitation  will  receive  from 
iiim  "  the  most  curteoiis  consideration." 
The  committee  asserts  that  Fitzpatrick  had 
no  authority  to  approach  Sir  Wilfrid  con- 
cerning an  invitation. 

The   present   Prime   Ministtn-   of   the    Do- 
minion and  leader  of  the  Canadian  Liberal 
party  deserves  to  be  treated  by  the  Ameri- 
can peo])le  and  press  with  the  most  friendly 
consideration.    He   came   into   otBce   as  the 
advocate  of  a  policy  of  cultivating  friendly 
relations    with    the    United    States.     After 
striving  for  years  to  convince  the  Canadian 
people    that    their   interests    could    best    be 
served  by  ending  all  the  international  dis- 
putes and  promoting  free  commercial  inter- 
course, he  found  himself  the  leader  of  a  ma- 
jority   in    sympathy    with    his    enlightened 
and    liberal    views.    Unfortunately   he    has 
been    unable    to    obtain    from    this    country 
the    trade    concessions    which    commercial 
reciprocity   requires,    for   the   policy   of   our 
Government  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
term    has   been    indicated    by    the    Dingley 
tariff.    Nor  has  he  been  able  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  those  controversies  the  ex- 
istence of  which  he  deplored.    The  discovery 
of  rich  deposits  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  has 
xmexpectedly  given  great  prominence  to  the 
boimdary  dispute,  and  a  failure  of  the  two 
Governments  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  arbi- 
tration for  tills  question  has  prevented  the 
settlement  of  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  con- 
troversies.    But    his    attitude    has    alwavs 


been  one  of  cunciliatioii  and  friendliness, 
and  in  the  recent  debates  at  Ottawa  his  dis- 
approval of  suggested  retaliatory  and  hostile 
measures  has  repeatedly  been  shown. 

It  is  the  Conservative  party  tliat  now  pro- 
poses the  exclusion  of  all  Americans  from 
the  Klondike  mines  and  criticises  the  Im- 
perial (iovernment  at  London  for  a  readi- 
ness to  make  concessions  in  order  that 
friendly  relations  with  this  country  may  be 
preserved.  It  is  Sir  Wilfrid  that  in  reply 
deprecates  retaliation,  wlietliei-  it  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Dominion  Parliament  or  has 
already  taken  place  under  a  law  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  British  Columbia.  It 
is  the  Premier  that  says  he  would  "  rather 
appeal  to  the  Americans  once  more,"  and 
asks  his  Conservative  opponents  to  wait  for 
the  co)npletion  of  pending  negotiations  for 
"reciprocity  in  mining  laws."  It  is  the 
Premier  that  says  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in 
Parliament,  with  reference  to  the  boundary 
dispute: 

"  We  cainiot  give  up  the  rights  of  Canada ; 

but  the   rights   of  Canada  are  limited  by   the 

rights    oC    the    United    States    in    this    matter. 

There  is  a  ha:?y  point  whore  the  rights  of  the 

United  States  l)e2;in  and  those  of  Canada  end : 
• 

but  as  befits  honorable  men,  as  befits  honorable 
and  friendly  nations,  there  is  only  one  solution 
— to  have  the  <;ase  referred  to  impartial,  un- 
biased, unprejudiced  men,  who  will  give  to  it 
their  best  judgment." 

Sir  A\ilfrid  Laurier  has  much  to  contend 
against  in  his  own  countiy.  His  political 
opponents  long  to  regain  power,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  aided  by  the  temper 
of  the  people.  His  purposes  have  been 
thwarted.  He  has  failed  to  make  any  prog- 
ress toward  that  commercial  union  or  free- 
dom of  commercial  intercourse  which  he 
sought.  He  has  settled  none  of  the  old  dis- 
putes, and  has  a  new  and  formidable  one  on 
his  hands.  Canada  lost  valuable  trade  with 
Porto  Rico  by  reason  of  our  war.  Her  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  are  continually 
growing,  her  exports  to  us  declining.  The 
situation  is  one  of  great  embarrassment  and 
anxiety  for  a  Prime  Minister  whose  desire 
and  aim  has  been  and  is  to  cut  down  bar- 
riers, settle  old  disputes,  and  bring  the  two 
countries  together  on  a  basis  of  enduring 
friendship.    We    on    this    side    of    the    line 
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should  give  him  due  credit  for  his  com- 
mendable purpose.  We  should  strive  to  as- 
sist rather  than  to  annoy  and  embarrass 
him,  and  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  re- 
turn of  the  Conservative  party  to  power 
would  place  in  his  office  some  one  less  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  international  friend- 
ship, whose  policy  might  involve  us  in  se- 
I'ious  complications. 


Secketaky  Root  has  done  well  in  issuing 
a  circular  to  the  Mayors  of  our  principal 
cities  and  the  Governors  of  the  States,  ask- 
ing for  contributions  for  the  relief  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people  made  destitute  in 
Porto  Rico  by  the  terrible  hurricane  of  last 
week.  General  Davis  asks  for  twenty-five 
hundred  tons  of  rice,  beans  and  codfish  to 
be  sent  immediately,  and  six  hundred  tons 
were  sent  last  Monday  on  a  swift  Govern- 
ment transport  at  her  fastest  speed.  We 
can  only  urge  that  generous  contributions 
be  made  in  response  to  this  request,  as  the 
local  Mayors  and  Governors  shall  decree, 
for  there  will  be  need  of  help  for  several 
months.  We  do  well  to  show  that  we  feel 
sympathy,  as  we  have  responsibility,  for 
our  new  possessions.  • 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  Lamsou  Hartford 
loses  tiie  distinguished  pastor  of  the  mother 
church  of  the  State,  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination loses  one  of  its  ablest  ministers 
in  the  fullest  prime  of  his  strength,  the 
American  Board  loses  its  President,  and  the 
American  Church  loses  one  who  was  peer 
with  its  best  and  wisest  leaders.  Dr.  Lam- 
son  was,  like  so  many  other  distinguished 
preachers,  such  as  Beecher,  Hitchcock, 
Storrs,  Parkhurst,  and  Bishop  Huntington, 
a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  after- 
ward a  tutor  and  trustee.  He  filled  two 
other  prominent  pulpits  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont  before  he  was  called  five  years 
ago  to  the  First  Church  of  Hartford.  He 
was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  with  a  face 
that  seemed  to  express  a  character  strong 
and  good.  His  was  a  finely  rounded  culture, 
not  irregularly  or  saliently  developed,  but 
in  every  way  complete.  There  was  nothing 
startling  about  his  eloquence,  but  he  was 
a  speaker  who  always  gave  instruction 
and  satisfaction.    His  character  and   sound 


judgment,  added  to  his  intellectual  power, 
gave  him  commanding  influence.  When  Dr. 
Storrs  declined  longer  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  the  presidency  of  the  American  Board 
its  corporate  members  turned  naturally  to 
Dr.  Lamson  to  be  much  more  than  its  figure- 
head, and  with  no  less  energy  than  wisdom 
did  he  perform  its  duties.  During  his  short 
stay  in  Hartford  he  had  acquired  a  surpris-. 
ing  influence  in  public  mattei'S  as  well  as  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Too  soon  have 
we  lost  a  most  attractive  and  gracious  gen- 
tleman and  Christian  leader. 


A  Catholic  paper  in  Philadelphia  tells  a 
sad  story  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  our 
soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  and  vouches  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  following  extract 
from  a  soldier's  letter: 

"  Tlie  war  here  is  no  more  nor  less  than  an 
A.  P.  A.  fanatical  outburst  against  the  religious 
customs  of  the  island.  I  have  seen  so  much 
that  1  do  not  know  where  to  begin  in  reciting 
the  story  of  profligacy,  debauchery  and  licen- 
tiousness which  dominates  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion. Women  walking  along  the  sti-eets  have 
had  scapulars,  rosaries,  crucifixes  and  so  on — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  all  worn  exposed — torn 
from  their  necks.  Prisoners  of  war  have  been 
shot  to  save  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  into 
camp — and  this  by  volunteer  soldiers,  without 
authority  from  any  one.  The  Tennessee  regi- 
ment had  taken  over  fifty  prisoners ;  when  the 
detachment  reached  camp  the  question  was 
asked  as  to  where  were  the  prisoners.  '  They're 
on  the  road ' — in  fact,  the  natives  had  been 
used  as  targets  for  the  amusement  of  our  nine- 
teenth century  '  evangelists.'  .  .  .  No  won- 
der we  see  native  priests  leading  men  in  battle 
against  our  men.  The  churches  have  been  the 
object  of  spoliation  unheard  of.  Chasubles, 
stoles,  chalices — everything  of  value  and  con- 
secrated articles  of  all  kinds  are  shown  as  tro- 
phies of  victory." 

We  simply  do  not  believe  this  anonymous 
slanderer.  Of  course,  war  is  hell,  and  spo- 
radic atrocities  have  happened;  but  there  is 
testimony  enough  that,  as  Avar  goes,  this  one 
has  been  conducted  humanely.  Too  many 
of  our  Catholic  contemporaries  love  to  be- 
lieve such  stories.    Why  is  it? 


The  charges  against  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  friars  in  the  Philippines  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Forman,  himself 
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a  Houian  Catholic,  who  lived  in  the  islands 
I'oi'  eleven  years  and  is  the  author  of  the 
leading  work  on  the  Philippines.  They  are  in- 
dorsed by  Professor  Worcester,  author  of 
another  valuable  book  on  the  islands,  who 
resided  there  for  a  loug  time  engaged  in  sci- 
entific investigations.  Mr.  Forman  gave  tes- 
timony to  the  same  effect  before  the  United 
States  Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  and  his 
statements  have  been  corroborated  by  Gen- 
eral Greene,  General  Merritt  and  many  oth- 
ers, and  are  reported  in  the  Senate  document 


were  prevented  from  voting  for  him  for  Con- 
gress. Some  six  weeks  ago  he  returned, 
after  having  denied  the  authenticity  of  the 
language  which  he  had  put*his  name  to.  But 
now  he  has  gone  to  Washington  to  push  his 
claim  to  election,  and  has  declared  at  that 
safe  distance  that  he  will  expose  the  election 
methods  which  defeated  him ;  and  the  Green- 
wood Index,  which  had  made  his  return  pos- 
sible, now  warns  him  that  he  will  come  back 
again  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  Similarly  in 
Kentucky  the  people  are  threatening  whip- 


No.   02,   of  the   PMfty-fifth   Congress,    which     ping  and  death  to  Mormon  missionaries  and 
contains  the  treaty  of  peace.     The  evidence     forcibly  expelling  them  from  the  State.    We 


from  testimony  and  from  events,  includ- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  Philippine  people  to- 
ward the  friars  and  their  honorable  excep- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  would  seem  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  charges.  But  we 
find,   as   Dr.    Leonard   W.    Bacon    mentions, 


wax  indignant  when  in  some  far-off  Chinese 
town  our  missionaries  are  treated  in  that 
manner,  and  we  send  soldiers  to  punish  the 
criminals.  Whether  these  Mormon  mission- 
aries are  right  or  wrong  they  should  have 
the  protection  of  law.     We  must  depend  on 


after  recounting  the  above  facts  in  a  letter     the  supreme  power  of  lignt  and  truth  for  our 
to  the  Spring  field  Republican,  that  a  writer  in     protection,  not  on  lawless  force. 

the  Catholic  World,  Bryan  J.  Clinch,  makes  "  " 

a  general  denial  of  all  these  statements;  de-        It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  of  the 

Clares  that  the  friars  are  not  numerous,  be-     many  letters  we  have  received  lately  from 
ing  only  1,215  in  number;  that  they  are  not     Southern    people    in    reference    to    editorial 
idle  and  lazy,  not  greedy  and  grasping;  that     utterances  on  the  negro  question,  every  one 
they  do  not  possess  vast  estates,  but  only  "  a     written  by   a  person   in   whose   veins   is  a 
few  estates  devoted  to  the  support  of  hos-     particle   of   negro   blood,    or   by    a   teacher, 
pitals  and  colleges;  "  that  they  are  not  odious     white    or   black,    of    a    negro    school,    most 
to  the  people  in  general;  that  the  hundreds     heartily  approves  our  position;  while  not  a 
of  them  that  are  held  prisoners  and  the  half-     few  letters  come  from  white  people  in  the 
hundred  that  have  been  murdered  have  suf- 
fered from  the  hands  of  the  few   banditti 
and  not  from  tlie  people,  and  that  a  case  of 
grave  breach  of  moral  discipline  is  almost 
unknown  among  them.       The  contradiction 
between  Mr.  Clinch  and  the  great  body  of 
witnesses  is  absolute,  but  his  contradictory 
testimony  hardly  gives   occasion  to   reopen 
the  question.     That  there  has  been  a  good     helped  by  the  attitude  of  your  paper,  which  has 

always  shown  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  real 
facts  in  the  South  and  has  given  such  forcible 
expression  to  the  truth  that  needed  to  be  ut- 
tered. The  time  will  come  when  the  South  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  will  recognize  your 
valuable  services  to  the  Nation,  the  Church  and 
humanity.     Gratefully  yours. 


Sotitli  who  criticise  us  very  sharply.  The 
following  is  just  received  from  a  teacher  in 
Governor  Candler's  State: 

"  Please  allow  me  to  heartily  thank  you  for 
your  admirable  editorial  on  'Fanatics  and 
Fools '  in  the  issue  of  August  3d.  We  who  are 
engaged  in  training  Christian  leaders  for  the 
colored     people    are    greatly     encouraged     and 


side  to  the  work  of  the  friars  we  do  not 
question,  and  that  has  been  told  pretty  fully 
in  the  letters  of  one  or  two  Catholic  chap- 
lains who  have  been  in  the  service  there. 


It  is  not  merely  the  actual  lynchings  but 
also  the  threats  of  assassination  that  mark  a 

low  state  of  civilization.  Here  is  a  case  in  The  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  Col- 
South  Carolina.  Our  readers  will  remember  orado  passed  a  bill  permitting  prize  fights 
that  R.  II.  Tolbert,  a  member  of  a  wealthy  on  the  payment  of  $1,000  license  has  been 
old  family,  was  driven  out  of  South  Carolina  used  as  a  text  to  prove  that  woman  suffrage 
because  he  tried  to  get  evidence  that  negroes  did  not  prevent  this  evil.    There  were  only 
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three  women  members  of  this  Legislatm-e, 
and  all  of  them  voted  against  the  bill. 
Woinen  constitute  a  minority  in  the  State, 
but  the  poA\errul  ~\Vouian's  Civic  Federation 
in  Denver  and  the  Woman's  Club  of  1,200 
members  have  passed  resolutions  of  protest 
against  this  new  law.  They  also  have  pe- 
titioned the  Governor  to  include  its  repeal 
in  tlie  new  list  of  sulijects  to  be  considered 
if  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  is 
called. 

....In  an  article  on  the  Southern  Prison 
Lease  System,  in  an  issue  of  July  13,  Mr.  J. 
D.  Anderson  said  that  negro  boys  are  ar- 
rested for  the  crime  of  "  shooting  craps," 
and  sent  to  the  prison  camps  to  act  as 
chore-boys  till  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  then 
put  to  men's  Avork,  and  that  "  ten  years 
is  said  to  be  the  average  time  for  '  crap  ' 
playing."  The  statement  is  denied,  for 
Georgia,  by  Charles  R.  Haskins,  of  Georgia, 
who  tells  us  that  under  the  laws  of  that 
State  one  year  is  the  longest  possible  sen- 
tence for  the  offense,  and  that  it  is  gen- 
erally but  thirty  days.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
liear  denials  from  other  States. 

....We  have  at  last  turned  the  tide  in 
the  number  of  pensioners,  and  the  amount 
expended  for  pensions  will,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  now  grow  annually  less, 
even  with  the  little  Spanish  war  on  our 
hands.  The  number  of  pensioners  on  June 
30th  was  2,195  less  than  at  that  date  in  1898, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  37,- 
077  new  pensions  were  granted  during  the 
year.  Pensions  are  now  our  heaviest  na- 
tional bill,  and  yet  one  not  to  be  grudged. 

Prof.  .Tames  B.  Greenough,  of  Har- 
vard, seems  to  find  his  summer  amusement 
in  Latin  composition.  He  has  put  Governor 
Roosevelt's  fine  Chicago  speech  into  Latin, 
and  varied  it  by  a  rollicking  rhymed  trans- 
lation of  Friar  Tuck's  famous  verses: 

"  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But  I  do  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood." 

We  never  tru.st  Biblin  for  archeolog-" 

ical  sanity.  It  publishes  an  account  of  the 
late  "  discovery  "  of  "  the  tomb  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai  "  at  Hamadan,  in  Persia.  That 


"  tomb  "  has  been  for  a  long  while  one  of 
the  famous  sights  of  Ilamadan,  and  was 
fully  described  by  Ker  Porter  a  hundred 
years  ago.  There  is  no  ncAV  Biblical  con- 
firmation there  such  as  Biblia  asserts. 

....We  have  received  a  number  of  in- 
<3uiries  as  to  the  method  of  sending  money 
to  Clara  Barton  for  the  Red  Cross  relief  in 
Cuba,  and  are  able  to  say  that  such  sums 
may  be  forwarded  to  Frederick  D.  Tappen, 
Treasurer  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  Relief  Committee,  Gallatin  National 
Bank,  36  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

. ..  .We  trust  our  readers  will  not  put  the 
least  faith  in  the  current  story  that  at  a 
London  flower  show  sweet  pea  vines  were 
exhibited  sown  from  seed  taken  from  the 
tomb  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  buried  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Similar  stoiies  have 
oftener  been  told  about  wheat  from  mum- 
mies, but  none  of  them  are  true. 

....  Whom  will  the  American  Board  choose 
to  be  successor  of  Dr.  Lamson  as  its  Presi- 
dent ?  Very  likely  President  Angell,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  whose  diplomatic 
office  forbade  his  name  being  considered 
when  Dr.  Storrs  refused  re-election,  or  Dr. 
A.  J.  Lyman,  of  Brooklyn,  who  then  had 
many  friends  and  votes. 

....  It  speaks  well  for  the  Quality  of  our 
army  in  the  Philippines  that  the  number 
of  ofiicers  who  have  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
that  of  the  privates.  Thirty  officers  have 
died  of  wounds  received  in  action;  315  pri- 
vates. A  miich  larger  proportion  of  the  pri- 
vates died  of  disease. 

.  . .  .M.  Descamps,  himself  the  author  of  a 
scheme  for  international  arbitration,  de- 
clares the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  be  the  most  perfect  that  has  yet 
been  devised,  and  that  It  constitutes  "  the 
fairest  page  "  in  the  history  of  nations  since 
the  science  of  international  law  was  born. 

....The  national  authorities  have  acted 
with  most  commendable  vigor  in  the  fight 
with  yellow  fever  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  in 
Hampton,  Ya.,  and  have  conquered  it.  We 
shall  do  the  same  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
But  a  hurricane  is  too  much  for  our  Sur- 
geon-General. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The  Greatness  of  the  Minister's 

Calling-. 

By  Albert  J.    Lyman,   D.D., 

Pastor  South  Congregational  Church,  Brooki.vn. 

I  The  following  article  is  the  substance  of  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  (Jraduating  Class  of  Yale  Divinity  School 
at  tne  Commencement  Exercises,  Alay  17,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  EUlTOll  OF  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT.] 

At  the  tbresbold  of  our  vocation  and  at 
every  instant  along  its  broadening  paths, 
there  is  to  be  heard  this  one  commanding 
note— namely,  that  we  realize  the  spiritual 
greatness  of  the  work  we  are  called  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  emphasize  that 
word  "  called." 

The  work  of  the  minister  is  a  profession, 
but  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  an  art,  but  it  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  God's  "  call "  to  speak 
in  Christ's  name;  a  call  which  proceeds  from 
the  highest  sources;  which  summons  into  ac- 
tion the  highest  powers;  which  urges  those 
powers  toward  the  highest  ends,  even  the 
ends  of  our  Lord's  own  mission  of  human 
redemption  and  rescue.  That  holy  and 
mighty  word  "  vocation  "  has,  therefore,  for 
ages  been  rightly  set  apart  to  tell  the  true 
story  of  the  ministerial  office. 

Now  the  true  and  effective  mood  for  us 
in  this  vocation  is,  1  am  sure,  an  habitually 
kindled  sense  of  the  greatness  of  it— the 
mood  of  a  certain  lofty  and  sustained  spir- 
itual energy,  a  reverent  ardor,  a  humane 
glow,  a  temper  of  mind,  toward  God  and  to- 
ward men,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  pas- 
torate, which  is  all  alive  with  noble  impulse 
and  roused  power,  as  if  incarnadined  with 
some  flush  caught  in  reflection  from  the  very 
blood  of  Christ's  cross. 

And  this  greatness  of  our  vocation  might 
be  realized  under  two  aspects: 

First— The  greatness  of  the  message  we 
have  to  bear; 

Second— The  greatness  of  the  man  we  are 
to  seek— the  greatness  of  the  message  and 
the  greatness  of  the  man. 

I. 

First,  the  message. 

It  is  the  old  eternal  message  of  salvation, 


Avhose  statements  of  revealed  truth  are  in 
tli(>  first  instance  inspired  of  (Jod  in  Holy 
S,  ripture,  and  then  arranged  into  noble  and 
i)recious  forms  of  doctrine  by  the  faith  and 
wisdom  of  all  Cliristian  ages,  including  our 
own. 

Next  to  a  true  thought  nothing  is  so  pre- 
cious as  a  tine  form  of  thought.  There  is  a 
greatness  in  the  very  form,  as  well  as  the 
content,  of  the  message  we  have  to  bear. 

And  let  us  not  listen  to  any  cheap  sugges- 
tion that  either  the  greatness  of  the  message 
or  the  worth  of  the  ancestral  forms  of  it  are 
really  lessened  by  the  processes  of  critical 
investigation  peculiar  to  our  time.  For  the 
thing  to  be  noted  is  that  these  processes  are 
spiritual  as  well  as  critical,  and  in  them  also 
the  glory  of  Christ's  presence  appears.  And 
yet  he  was  in  the  older  centuries  also;  but 
no  fair  investigation  of  God's  revelation  can 
malve  it  less  a  revelation.  No  careful  study 
of  the  voice  of  Christ's  Holy  Spirit  speaking 
tlirough  the  Church  can  make  the  heart  of 
that  utterance  less  Christlike,  less  noble  and 
true. 

Is  there  not  something  to  be  realized  here 
of  reverence  for  the  past  and  sympathy  for 
the  present  combined,  which  may  give  a 
fresh  sense  of  the  greatness  of  our  message? 
May  we  not  attain  to  a  sentiment  which  is 
as  far  from  hidebound  conservatism  on  the 
one  hand  as  it  is  far  from  rash  radicalism 
on  the  otliorV  There  is  a  large  and  kindled 
temper  which  recognizes  Christ  ^n  all  the 
Church,  the  modern  Church  included;  which 
finds  Christ  in  all  the  centuries  and  not  less 
in  the  dawning  of  the  twentieth;  which  is 
affiliated  with  Christianized  humanity  in 
every  age,  with  Nicene  men  and  nineteenth 
century  men,  with  men  of  the  old  creeds  and 
men  of  the  new  creeds,  or  lack  of  creeds; 
which  is  full  of  the  sense  of  tlie  spiritual 
dignity  of  a  revelation  of  God  enshrined  in 
precious  documents  in  which  the  truth  of 
that  revelation  is  progressivelj-  enfolded  in 
such  a  Avise  that  while  each  separate  docu- 
ment is  a  true  product  of  humanity,  with 
human  peculiarities  and  limitations,  yet  the 
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entire  series  of  documents,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  becomes  self-adjusting  and  self-cor- 
rective, and,  therefore,  practically  infallible 
as  a  guide  to  duty  and  to  God. 

Must  we  not  believe  that  here  is  the  note 
of  the  larger  liberality,  the  cosmopolitan  lib- 
erality, the  liberality  befitting  the  widest  cul- 
ture and  the  truest  (Christianity,  that  it 
shall  be  liberal  toward  tlio  old  as  well  as  lib- 
eral toward  the  new;  tliat  it  shall  incorporate 
within  itself  rational  reverence  for  all  ages, 
and  for  all  the  Christ  in  all  ages?  Is  not 
this  the  linal  verdict  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Evolution,  as  well  as  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Christianity? 

How  the  old  music  of  the  ancient  centu- 
ries thus  brealis  into  the  varying  cadences 
of  life  to-day! 

The  question  of  verbal  inerrancy  in  the  Bi- 
ble is  praqtically  already  a  shelved  issue, 
because  comparatively  speaking  it  is  a  triv- 
ial issue.  So  much  of  quicksilver  mingles 
with  human  language,  in  the  subtle  growth 
of  words  and  the  changing  minds  of  men, 
that  the  idea  of  literal  verbal  inerrancy  in  a 
Book  which  is  to  be  equally  true  in  a  hun- 
dred languages  is  an  irrational  dream.  Such 
pin  point  inerrancy  would  not  display  the 
genius  of  God,  for  it  would  seem  that  a 
great  God's  method  of  securing  infallibility 
in  a  book  which  was  to  be  translated  into 
every  dialect  must  be  a  finer  and  larger 
method  than  that  of  verbal  exactitude. 
Would  it  not  be  rather  to  make  the  whole 
Bible  infallibly  self-explanatory  and  self- 
adjusting  if  one  takes  it  as  a  whole  and  not 
a  sectarian  slice  of  it?  And  is  not  this  really 
the  divinest  sort  of  infallibility,  putting  a 
premium  upon  the  image  of  God  in  man, 
upon  the  intellectual  freedom  and  moral  ear- 
nestness of  search  and  study? 

In  the  large  perspective,  Sinai  and  Calvary 
are  never  obsolete.  You  say  creeds  are 
crumbling?  Yes.  So  the  avalanches  slide 
from  the  Alpine  summits  while  the  granite 
of  God  remains.  People  want  as  much  as 
ever  to  be  taken  up  into  the  hills  In  the 
midst  of  many  thoughts,  novel  or  brilliant, 
but  volatile  and  fugitive,  the  minister  speaks 
for  what  is  at  once  primal  and  perennial. 
We  must  be  true  to  Christ  yet  near  to  men; 
and  the  glory  of  it  is  that  the  truer  to  Christ 
the  nearer  to  men,  only  to  all  men,  not  an- 


cient men  alone,  nor  modern  men  alone.  And 
liere  is  the  wonder  of  our  calling,  that  the 
deepest  grasp  upon  Christ  and  the  ancient 
faith  translates  itself  most  finely  and 
promptly  into  the  aptest  dealing  with  the 
men  of  the  present  hour.  It  is  as  tho  a 
lifeboat  were  anchored  in  mid-torrent,  held 
by  the  great  anchor  chains  of  faith  to  some 
Rock  of  Ages  far  up  stream  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  lightly  moving  and  swinging  free 
in  tlie  foam,  looking  out  for  men  as  they  are 
liurried  by,  swiftly  shifting  to  meet  the  men, 
ready  to  save  and  able  to  save. 

Nor  is  this  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
message  lessened  but  only  hightened  Dy  the 
remembraiace  of  the  varied,  menacing  but 
splendid  changes  now  so  rapidly  taking  place 
in  the  secular  environment  of  our  ministry. 
Steam  and  electricity  may  fling  their  crowd- 
ed carriages  past  our  church  doors,  but  none 
the  less  peremptory  is  the  need  of  spiritual 
solace  within  those  doors.  The  present  seems 
to  be  an  era  of  alarming  tumult  and  disin- 
tegration, but  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  gen- 
ius of  the  Christian  ministry  not  to  get 
frightened  at  such  things.  AVe  must  be  fear- 
lessly "  in  the  swim,"  in  the  foam.  Let  us 
not  use  too  much  lampblack  on  the  pulpit 
telescope.  Things  are  in  upheaval,  we  say. 
The  bottom  of  society  is  being  thrown  to  the 
top.  "  God  Almighty's  gentlemen,"  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Dryden,  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  cab  of  the  locomotive,  as  well  as  in  the 
parlor  car.  Well,  the  logic  of  that  is  that  we 
should  be  able  to  ride  at  either  end  of  the 
train.  Socialism  is  Democracy  without 
Christ.  All  the  more  preach  Christ.  It  is 
just  such  a  social  storm  that  Christ  comes 
walking  on  the  waves  of.  Let  us  both  as 
Evolutionists  and  Christians  emulate  the  ra- 
tional optimism  of  St.  Paul,  which  takes 
into  view  the  whole  of  things,  God  included, 
and  fronts  the  new  century  with  a  smile, 
asserting,  as  Paul  did  when  things  were  up- 
set in  Corinth,  "  For  if  that  which  is  done 
away  was  glorious,  much  more  that  which 
remaineth  is  glorious." 

II. 

And  then,  secondly,  and  finally: 
Next    to    the    greatness    of    the    message 
should  we  not  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
man  to  whom   we  bring  the  message— the 
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greatness  of  liiiii  aot  only  as  a  soul  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  but  the  greatness  of  the 
concrete  form  in  which  he  stands  in  his 
present  structure  and  stature,  in  his  present 
environment  and  stage  of  development  in 
this  age  and  time — his  greatness  in  the  new- 
ness of  his  new  life,  as  well  as  the  oldness  of 
his  ancestral  life? 

Our  errand  is  not  only  great  but  definite, 
immediately  practical.  It  is  to  win  the  con- 
crete man,  the  concrete  nation.  Next  to  the 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  message,  there- 
fore, our  minds  should  be  occupied  with  the 
living  picture  of  the  man. 

We  are  to  bring  the  old  message  to  the  new 
man.  AVe  must  then  understand  this  new 
man.  We  must  work  in  a  vivid  and  gener- 
ous sympathy  with  this  present  and  modern 
man  as  he  actually  is,  as  he  thinks,  as  he 
toils,  as  he  suffers.  We  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  age  that  produces  him — not  with  its 
merely  superficial  features,  but  with  its 
deeper  and  nobler  movements,  in  which  also 
is  the  going  forth  of  Jehovah's  power  and  the 
onward  march  of  Christ's  Kingdom'.  In  tliis 
deeper  reading  of  the  modern  time  is  the 
Christian  greatness  of  it.  In  these  modern 
chariots,  also,  Christ  is  riding. 

The  supreme  wonder  of  this  secular  age. 
as  we  call  it,  is  that  there  is  so  much  of 
Christ  within  it.  A  veteran  minister  said  to 
me  tlie  other  day,  "  We  are  all  going  to— Jer- 
icho (a  pious  terminal)— the  Church  is  be- 
coming secularized."  Well,  so  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  true  meaning  of  that  noble  Latin 
word.  The  Church  should  become  of  the 
Swculum,  adapted  to  it,  assimilating  it  as 
the  leaven  touches  the  meal.  But  it  should 
speak  to  the  men  of  this  age,  because  it  is  of 
the  srt'fff/w- because  it  speaks  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Christianized  humanity  of  all  the  ages. 

I  remember  one  dreary  and  stormy  Sunday 
evening  in  a  late  November,  when  I  was 
not  half  as  old  as  I  am  now,  that  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  Thompson,  then  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
Congregational  Church  in  New  York,  led  me, 
a  shivering  student,  into  his  puljut  and  com- 
manded me  to  preach.  There  were  hardly  a 
dozen  people  in  the  great  cliurch.  What 
with  the  wild  tumult  of  wind  and  rain  out- 
side T  am  certain  not  a  soul  heard  a  word  of 
anything  I  said;  and  what  with  the  nervous 
hammering  of  my  own  heart  I  could  scarcely 


hear  iiiy.self.  After  all  was  over  and  the 
spectral  little  audience  had  vanished,  Dr. 
Thompson  turned  to  me  in  his  hearty,  genial 
way,  and  said  something  like  this,  by  way  of 
comment  on  my  sermon:  "  Well,  my  boy,  the 
gun  was  loaded  well  enough,  but  you  did  not 
aim  at  anything."  I  might  have  asked  him 
what  there  was  iu  that  church  to  aim  at.  But, 
no,  the  Doctor's  kind  shot  had  struck  home, 
and  I  still  hear  his  clear,  martial  voice  enun- 
ciating that  practical  maxim  of  the  Christian 
ministry-"  Remember  the  target  as  well  as 
the  shot." 

And  it  must  be  said  that  obedience  to  this 
maxim  is  easier,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  hu- 
man target  in  the  pews  enjoys  being  hit. 
People  would  ratlier  be  themselves  hit  by 
their  minister  than  have  him  hit  nothing  at 
all,  for  they  know  or  ought  to  be  made  to 
know  that  the  shot  is  in  love.  Love  must 
pull  the  bow  of  the  intellect  in  order  to  drive 
the  Christian  arrow  really  home. 

When  we  write  our  sermons  we  must  leave 
our  pulpit  and  imagine  ourselves  to  be  John 
Smith  absorbing  things  in  the  pew.  For  our 
target  is  not  the  first  century  man,  or  the 
tenth  century  man,  or  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury man,  but  the  man  of  the  present  hour. 
The  best  possible  shot  into  the  air  will  miss 
him. 

Never  an  art  and  never  an  age  when 
Shalvespeare's  maxim  is  truer  than  in  preach- 
ing to-day:  '"An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  be- 
ing plainly  told."  If,  for  example,  the  young 
preacher  is  very  eloquent,  he  must  remember 
that  motto  of  Pascal,  "  Continued  eloquence 
wearies."  If  he  is  strong  in  psychology  and 
likes  to  take  human  natiu'e  to  pieces,  it  Avill 
be  rather  stimulating  for  him  to  recall  that 
stanza  of  Goethe  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Faust— I  quote  from  Brooks'  rat- 
tling old  translation: 

"  Yes,  your  discourses  that  are  so  refined, 

In  v/hich  lumianity's  poor  shreds  you  frizzle. 

Are  unrefreshing  as  the  mist  and  wind 

Tliat  through  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn 
whistle." 

I  wrote  that  down  in  my  sermon  book  thir- 
ty years  ago,  and  have  spent  most  of  my 
time  since  in  forgetting  it. 

Now  this  sense  of  the  immediate  concrete 
human  errand,  this  rapid  practical  fire  at  a 
given  target,  this  instant  vision  of  the  real 
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iiiau  iu  arranging  our  approach  to  liim,  this 
use  of  moderu  dialect  iu  pulpit  address,  this 
sympathy  with  the  time  and  with  the  man, 
gives  the  practical  atmosphere  to  ministerial 
endeavor  and  culture,  and  it  adds  greatness 
because  it  adds  reality  and  practicalness  to 
our  vocation.  Nor  will  this  element  lessen 
that  first  and  supreme  element  of  fidelity  to 
our  spiritual  commission  and  our  sense  of  its 
inviolable  majesty. 

Can  we  maintain  bothV  Can  we  remain 
faithful  to  Christ  and  his  unchanging  truth- 
faithful  to  the  Church  and  its  historic  belief 
and  yet.  on  the  other  hand,  work  in  nimble, 
ready,  vital  responsiveness  to  the  men  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal  anu  the  times  in 
which  we  live?  Here  is  the  supreme  ques- 
tion for  us  ministers.  One  cannot  doubt, 
however,  that  our  Master's  answer  to  this 
question  would  be  a  sweet  and  strong  afHrm- 
ative.  To  accomplish  this  is  to  reincarnate 
the  very  genius  of  the  Incarnation  itself. 
For  is  not  that  this,  to  embody  a  higher 
spirit  in  the  finest  forms  of  a  lower  environ- 
ment iu  order  to  lift  the  whole  of  that  en- 
vironment to  a  higher  level? 

Is  not  this  the  true  erranu  and  victory  of 
ministerial  manhood  in  our  time,  to  stand 
between  Christ's  Cross  and  human  society, 
l>etween  the  White  Shrine  and  the  leaping 
tiame,  true  to  the  one,  fair  to  the  other,  not 
surely  in  any  vicarious  otfice  as  of  priestly 
mediation,  but  as  an  interpreter,  ever  re-ex- 
pressing the  same  eternal  truth,  in  forms 
ever  re-adapted  to  the  world's  changing  chal- 
lenge and  demand? 

And  then,  last  of  all,  if  we  ask  through 
what  channel,  l)y  what  method  this  great 
thing  can  be  done,  the  great  message  in  its 
integrity  be  brought  to  the  real  men,  are  we 
not  led  into  the  mystery  of  Christ's  touch 
upon  our  own  souls?  For  the  message 
reaches  the  man  only  through  the  medium  of 
life,  the  living  agent,  the  minister  himself. 
And  surely  here  is  the  final  evidence  of  the 
greatness  of  our  calling— not  only  the  great 
message  we  have  to  bear — not  only  the  great- 
ness of  humanity  to  which  we  bear  it,  but 
that  it  demands  our  whole  soul — the  fullest 
exercise  of  the  fullest  manhood,  guided, 
purified  and^red  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

We  say  character  is  power,  but  Christlike 
character    is    supreme    power— a    full-toned 


aud  noble  manhood  in  wliich  the  effort  for 
nobleness  is  carried  out  to  every  filament  and 
finial,  and  all  charged  and  inspired  by  the 
living  Christ  himself.  This,  surely,  so  far 
as  by  Clod's  grace  we  can  gain  it,  is  the  heart 
of  the  effective  ministry. 

Sermons,  lectures,  learning,  culture,  pro- 
fessional technic — these  are  all  instrumen- 
talities, and  important  ones,  but  only  sub- 
ordinate ones.  They  ar(>  only  tools.  The  liv- 
ing Christ  in  the  living  man— this  is  the 
power  that  wins  and  saves.  Even  the  in- 
calculable felicities  of  genius  itself  must  rest 
back  upon  this  deeper  energy  within  the 
soul. 

Filled  with  this  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
the  message  and  the  greatness  of  the  man, 
and  in  the  fidl  expi'ession  of  our  own  full 
manhood,  may  not  some  far-otf  touch  of  the 
power  of  the  Cross  itself  rest  upon  us? 
Every  day  will  be  glad  and  grand.  In 
Christ's  name,  may  we  not  hope  to  win 
souls?  In  Christ's  name  to  guide  and  inspire 
the  activities  of  the  churches?  In  Christ's 
name  to  stand  in  the  surging  time,  match- 
ing all  its  eager  life  with  a  still  mightier  en- 
thusiasm? Professional  details  even  will  be 
illumined  by  something  of  the  divine  light. 
When  we  take  the  little  child's  hand  it  will 
be  as  tlio  the  Master's  hand  rested  on  both. 
When  we  enter  the  house  of  mourning,  and 
there  will  be  always  some  such  house  in  our 
congi'egation,  it  will  be  with  blended  sym- 
pathy and  strength,  as  if  treading  in  the 
warm  footsteps  of  Him  who  came  to  Beth- 
any to  weep  with  the  bereaved,  and  yet  to 
make  the  very  shadow  of  death  flee  before 
him. 

For  the  Lord  is  with  us  in  tliese  present 
days  as  sui'ely  as  of  old  on  the  Syrian  hills. 
In  all  the  loud  tumult  of  our  rocking  time  he 
still  walks.  His  breath  is  on  the  air,  his 
])and  is  on  the  soul.  We  have,  we  say,  but 
one  life  to  live.  Drop  the  "  but."  We  have 
one  life  to  live.  Oh.  the  glory  of  spending 
life  and  all  the  power  and  passion  of  life  in 
the  service  of  Christ's  ministry!  Let  us  set 
liis  cross  within  our  hearts.  Let  us  wi'estle 
in  his  instant  might  to  save  men.  Let  us 
live  in  him.  Let  us  sleep  in  him,  when  the 
bright  world  darkens  at  last.  And  in  yon- 
der spiritual  city  we  shall  lay  every  crown 
at  his  feet,  rejoicing  most  of  all  that  here 
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on  earth  we  were  permitted  to  bear  his  truth 
and  name  his  name. 

Brookl'>  n,  N.  Y. 


August  Days  at  Northfield. 

By  Teunis  vS.   Hamlin,  D.D. 

The  first  thing  that  this  year  strilies  the 
habitual    visitor    at    Northfield    is    the    un- 
usually   large    attendance.    From    the    first 
day  of  the  conference  this  has  been  so.    All 
available  rooms  have  been  occupied.     Many 
young  men,  and  some  older  men  and  some 
women,  liave  been  in  tents  at  Camp  North- 
field,  a  little  way  east  of  the  village,  in  the 
edge  of  a  beautiful  wood.    Meetings   have 
been  held  here  at  8.1.5  in  the  morning,   at 
which  the  leading  speakers  have  been  pres- 
ent.   And  there  are  a  good  many  tents  also 
on  the  seminary  campus.    People  are  room- 
ing in  the  buildings  of  the  Boys'  School  at 
Mount    Hermon,    some    two    miles    distant, 
across    the    Connecticut,    where    they    have 
breakfast     and     supper,     and     an     evening 
meeting;  being   brought   over  to   Northfield 
for  the  day.    The  hospitable  houses  of  the 
town  are  filled;  and  indeed  during  the  first 
half  of  August  this  is  a  busy,  bustling  place. 
The   next   thing   that   strikes    one   is    the 
unusually    large    proportion    of    clergymen 
among  the  visitors.    They  have  always  been 
numerous;  but  this  year  they  are  conspicu- 
ously so.    Perhaps  this  is  due  in  part  to  the 
unique  attendance  of  the  Presbyterian  pas- 
tors of  New  York  City.    The  fact  has  been 
widely  known    that  owing  to  the  initiative 
of  Drs.  Smith  and  Shaw    a  fund  had  been 
raised  to   charter   Weston    Hall    and   meet 
the  expenses  of  any  Presbyterian  pastor  of 
the  metropolis  who  could  and  would  attend. 
Nearly  all  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.    This  half  a  hundred  men,   how- 
ever, would  make  a  small  impression  among 
the  many  hundreds  that  are  here.    But  the 
announced  fact  that  they  would  come  has 
no  doubt  awakened  a  general  interest,  and 
the  conviction  in  many  minds  that  the  con- 
ference must  really  be  worth  attending. 

Some  absurd  rumors  have  gone  abroad, 
and  apparently  commanded  credence,  as  to 
the  motive  behind  this  New  York  move- 
ment.   The    writer   had    a    letter   two    davs 


ago  from  a  highly  intelligent  man,  saying 
he  was  much  amused  to  know  that  a 
wealthy  New  York  Presbyterian,  of  con- 
servative theological  views,  had  contributed 
a  large  sum  to  send  the  liberal  men  of  that 
city  here  in  order  that  the  virus  of  the 
higher  criticism  might  be  eradicated  from 
their  minds  !  This  would  indeed  be  of  a 
piece  wath  attempting  to  eradicate  it  by 
means  of  the  summer  tent  meetings  in  New 
York  City.  The  sole,  and  most  reasonable 
and  laudable  purpose  was  to  bring  the  pas- 
tors of  our  chief  city  within  reach  of  the 
thoroughly  spiritual  teachings  and  deeply 
spiritual  Influences  of  this  conference.  It 
is  good  to  see  how  many  of  them  are 
thoughtfully  hearing  and  discriminately 
welcoming  the  profound,  heart-searching, 
elevating  truths  here  daily  brought  forth 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  is  good  also  to  observe  that  the  attacks 
upon    Biblical    scliolarship    that    have    too 
often    marred    these    conferences,    and    cir- 
cumscribed their  influence  for  good,  are  thus 
far    notably    absent.     ]Mr.    Moody,    alw^ays 
open-eyed  and  sagacious,  has  discerned  the 
signs  of  the  times.    He  has  not  this  year 
announced   that  belief  that  a   whale   swal- 
lowed Jonah  was  to  be  the  test  of  admis- 
sion   to    the    Northfield    platform.    Instead, 
men   have  spoken  here   who  are   known   to 
hold  views,  to  say  the  least,  tolerant  to  all 
reverent       Biblical       scholarship.       George 
Adam    Smith    was    invited    to   address    the 
schools,    and    did    so;  and    Mr.    Moody    de- 
fended the  invitation  against  narrow-minded 
and    bigoted    attack.     He    wrote    to    Lord 
Overtoun  in  a  letter  that  has  been  widely 
published    that  the  urgent  question  now  is 
belief  in  prophecy,  not  whether  there  was 
one  Isaiah  or  two.    He  sees  that  there  are 
no  more'  evangelical,  devout,  spiritual  men 
than,    for   example,   the   two   New   I'orkers 
named    above;  open-visioned.    broad-minded 
scholars;  as   successful    pastors   as  are   liv- 
ing to-day;  and  who  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
any  arbitrary,  individual  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy.   There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
]Mr.   Moody  has  changed  his  own  views  in 
the  least;  but  he  does  not  appear  now  to 
regard  it  as  his  mission  to  assail  reverent 
scholarship,  or  to  pronoimce  all  scholarship 
alike   irreverent.    Accordingly   Northfield    is 
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a  sweeter  place  this  summer  thau  ever  be- 
fore. Nothing  stands  between  us  and  the 
simply,  purelj'  spiritual  truths  and  in- 
fluences which  it  is  the  sole  function  of 
these  conferences  to  elucidate  and  propa- 
gate. 

Could  this  be  clearly  known  as  the  future 
policy  of  Northfield,  it  would  draw^  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  people  who 
now  avoid  it.  As  a  propaganda  of  either 
conservative  or  liberal  view's  in  the  matter 
of  current  discussion  of  the  Bible,  North- 
field  would  be  a  dismal  failure. '  Neither 
side  should  apprehend  having  their  view^s 
assailed,  or  their  feelings  hurt,  when  they 
come  here.  These  conferences  are  for  the 
spiritual,  not  for  the  intellectual  life. 

The  correction  of  another  mistake,  were 
correction  possible,  would  vastly  help  North- 
field.  Multitudes  of  people  consider  it  the 
resort  of  all  sorts  of  religious  and  theolog- 
ical cranks;  men  and  women  with  axes  to 
grind  and  hobbies  to  ride  and  wild  theories 
to  exploit;  or,  at  best,  a  place  where  some 
one  view  of  truth,  as  the  pre-millennial  ad- 
vent of  the  Lord,  holds  unhindered  sway. 
'This  is  wholly  erroneous.  Steadily  year  by 
year  Northfield  has  outgrown  "  childish 
things."  Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  some  de- 
cidedly crude  notions,  and  some  pretty  wild 
ones,  managed  to  get  a  hearing  on  this  plat- 
'form.  But  the  same  ones,  or  the  same  man 
or  woman  with  them,  never  more  than  once. 
And  the  pre-millennial  advent  has  a  far 
smaller  place  than  formerly.  It  gets  a  fair 
hearing.  It  is  being  expounded  and  de- 
fended at  the  Auditorium  by  Dr.  Torrey,  of 
Chicago,  while  this  letter  is  being  written. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  fore.  No  set  effort  is 
made  to  make  converts  to  it.  All  may  hear 
and  learn  who  will;  but  no  one  is  made  un- 
comfortable because  he  does  not  accept  that 
vieAV. 

Not  a  few  people  come  here  year  after 
year,  enjoy  the  meetings  after  a  fashion, 
and  go  away  without  comprehending  what 
the  purpose  of  these  conferences  is.  In  a 
word,  it  is  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of 
Christians.  To  this  end  Mr.  :Moody  gath- 
ers here  men  who  have  become  knoAvn  as 
having  insight  into  the  "  deep  things  of 
God  "as  they  relate  to  the  Christian  life. 
and  skill  in  applying  them  to  the  conscience 


and  lieart.  U'his  does  not  mean  insight  into 
knotty  theological  problems;  one  thinks  lit- 
tle of  theology  wUiile  hearing  this  preaching; 
and  if  he  comes  here  to  criticise  it  from  that 
standing-point,  he  will  assuredly  have  his 
labor  for  his  pains.  Instead,  we  get  views 
of  the  depths  and  hights  of  the  Christian 
life;  and  of  the  inmost  meaning  of  those 
sayings  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  in  which 
that  life  is  described.  One  will  sometimes, 
or  often,  dissent  from  the  interpretation  of 
a  word,  or  the  exegesis  of  a  paragraph,  as 
Mr.  Meyer  or  Mr.  Morgan  gives  it;  but  he 
will  never  feel  that  they  are  attempting 
to  wi'est  the  Scripture  in  support  of  a 
theory.  Instead,  they  always  impress  one 
as  earnestly,  laboriously,  devoutly  seeking 
the  exact  truth,  and  ready  to  heartily  ac- 
cept it  as  soon  as  discovered.  One  accord- 
ingly puts  himself  under  their  tuition  with 
full  confidence,  and  follows  them,  or  dis- 
sents, with  equal  assurance  of  the  simplic- 
ity and  integrity  of  their  motives. 

Side  issues  of  all  sorts  are  this  year 
avoided;  and  the  conference  is  held  to  this 
one  line  of  teaching,  viz.:  Christians  are  to 
have  all  their  spiritual,  blessed,  victorious 
experiences  in  union  with  Christ.  Having 
died  with  him  on  the  cross,  and  risen  with 
him  from  the  gi-ave,  and  ascended  Avith  him 
to  the  heaveulies,  they  are  to  live  here  in 
him,  and  to  meet  life's  temptations  and  trials 
from  the  vantage  gound  of  the  eternal. 
They  are  not  to  worry  because  God's  ideal 
for  them  is  so  far  above  their  attainment; 
but  to  j'ield  themselves  fully  to  Christ,  and 
trust  him  to  bring  their  condition  constantly 
nearer  to  their  position  as  redeemed.  They 
are  to  work  out  only  what  God  has  worked 
in. 

This  is  taught  and  enforced  with  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  especially 
the  New  Testament,  with  a  brilliancy  of 
illustration  and  a  cogency  of  reasoning,  and 
with  a  fervor,  unction  and  purpose  that 
together  put  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Meyer 
among  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  age. 
They  are.  after  their  repeated  visits,  quite 
v,-'»U-knoAvn  to  Americans,  and  their  man- 
ner need  not  be  described.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  these  great  audiences  hang  upon 
their  words. 

Mr.   Moody,   as  he  wrote  to  Lord   Over- 
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toun  in  declining  an  urgent  invitation  to 
Great  Britain,  believes  that  a  widesprea<l 
revival  of  religion  in  this  country  is  im- 
pending; and  each  day  at  least  one  solemn 
prayer  for  this  consummation  is  offered  in 
the  meetings.  His  faith  and  courage  are 
contagious,  and  the  tone  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation is  very  inspiring.  Certainly  every 
visitor  to  Northtield  this  year,  who  is  will- 
iug  to  receive  it,  will  go  away  with  a  definite 
blessing  of  comfort,  faith  and  courage  for 
service. 

KasT    NoHTHFIF.in. 


The  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  at  the  Old  Or- 
chard Convention  last  Sunday,  cautioned  his 
liearers  against  paying  attention  to  attacks 
upon  him  and  declared  that  he  would  give  a 
thorough  account  of  all  money  received  if  re- 
(luested.  "  If  requested  "  !  Why,  he  has 
been  requested  again  and  again  to  do  so. 
When  will  he  do  it?  Meanwhile  reports  of 
failure  of  the  missionaries  to  receive  their 
supplies  continue  to  come  in. 

....The  theological  world  suffers  se- 
verely by  the  loss  by  death  of  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  professor  of  apolo- 
getics and  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the 
Free  Church  College  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Dr.  Bruce  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  theological  discussions,  always  standing 
on  the  side  of  freedom  in  critical  inquiries 
on  the  basis  of  evangelic  faith  and  of  a 
simplified  and  more  comprehensive  creed. 
He  has  written  a  great  deal,  and  his  works 
rank  among  the  best. 

. . .  .We  have  mentioned  the  dutiful  sub 
mission  of  Dr.  Zahm,  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, and  that  of  Father  Zurcher,  of 
Buffalo,  both  of  whom  have  been  informed 
that  their  writings  are  unacceptable  at 
Home.  Under  Catholic  law  they  have  only 
doue  their  duty  on  the  point  of  discipline, 
and  are  bound  to  submit  and  withdraw 
their  books.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  understood  that  when  they  sub- 
mit to  the  Pope's  censure  or  that  of  some 
Holy  OtHce  the  censure  is  not  ex  cathedra, 
but  Is  liable  to  the  errancy  that  besets  any 
private  doctrine.  It  leaves  open,  even  to 
the    most    faithful    Catholic,    the    question 


whether  the  specially  informed  scholar,  like 
Dr.  Zahm,  who  writes  a  book  on  evolution, 
is  less  liable  to  be  right  than  Dr.  Pecci,  or 
some  other  doctor  of  lower  ecclesiastical 
rank  who  has  judged  the  book  without  spe- 
cial information.  As  an  orthodox  Catholic 
he  is  bound  to  hold  that  the  Pope  may  be 
mistaken  until  he  speaks  "  from  the  chair," 
and  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  maintain  his 
views  in  silence. 

....About  twenty-five  years  ago  Profess- 
or Coml)a,  at  that  time  appointed  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Waldensian  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Florence,  began  the  publication  of 
a  theological  journal  called  La  Revista 
Christiana,  which  continued  to  appear  for 
about  fifteen  years,  and  then  ceased  chiefly 
because  the  author  was  busy  with  other 
publications.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  this  Waldensian  journal,  the 
only  Protestant  magazine  in  Italy,  has  again 
made  its  appearance,  the  former  editor  being 
assisted  by  Enrico  Bosio  and  Giovaui 
Luzzi.  Their  welcome  addition  to  modern 
theological  periodical  literature  purposes 
first  of  all  to  report  and  discuss  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  problems  of  Italy,  to  advo- 
cate the  principles  and  practices  of  positive 
Evangelical  Protestantism,  opposing  both 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  also  the  rational- 
istic type  of  Protestantism,  and  appeals  to 
all  Protestants  as  its  constituency.  The 
journal  is  evidently  intended  largely  for 
non-Italians,  but  it  reports  also  tlw.  ups  and 
downs  of  theological  discussions  in  other 
countries,  apparently,  however,  being  a  lit- 
tle partial  to  France.  The  Revista  is  a 
monthly  of  32  pages,  costing  5  lire  an- 
nually, but  6  to  foreigners.  It  is  issued  by 
the  Waldensian  publication  house  in  Flor- 
ence. 

....  The  Young  People's  Christian  Union 
Convention  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  August  2d- 
7th.  It  was  expected  that  the  attendance 
would  be  large,  but  it  was  much  larger  than 
^^•as  anticipated.  The  general  secretary  re- 
ported 598  societies,  a  gain  of  69,  and  163 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  n  loss  of 
eight,  and  the  total  membership  31.077,  a 
gain  of  1.429.  The  contributions  footed  up 
$36,540,  an  advance  of  $1,668;  the  number 
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of  tithes  givers  was  5,096,  a  gaiu  of  over 
900.  lu  the  junior  department  295  societies 
were  reported  and  123  junior  missionary  so- 
cieties, the  total  membership  being  15,523 
and  the  contributions  $8,704.  There  were 
addresses  by  Drs.  S.  F.  Scovel,  of  Wooster, 
Ohio;  A.  Gilchrist,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  A.  C.  Dixon  and 
D.  J.  Burrell,  of  New  York,  and  others. 
Mary  J.  Campbell,  of  the  India  mission, 
spoke  of  the  mission  work  in  that  country. 
There  was  a  conference  on  church  finances 
and  one  on  student  life,  the  latter  opened 
by  Dr.  S.  R.  Lyons,  President  of  Monmouth 
College.  The  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
of  the  South  was  represented  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Galloway.  One  evening  was  devoted 
to  missions,  and  Miss  Margai-et  Leltch  gave 
an    earnest   address. 

....The  days  of  the  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture are  evidently  not  yet  past.  In  the 
Biblical  department  probably  the  most 
noteworthy  specimen  of  this  type  of  letters 
is  a  pamphlet  of  78  pages,  published  by  Dr. 
Thudichum,  who  has  held  for  a  generation 
the  chair  of  church  law,  or  polity  {Eirchen- 
recM),  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tiibingen,  and  which  bears  the 
innocent  title  of  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebrder. 
This  veteran  teacher  and  scholar,  who  con- 
Ifesses  that  he  never  read  the  whole  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  until  he  had  passed  his  six- 
tieth  year,  claims  to  have  discovered  that 
this  letter  is  a  product  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  written  by  some  monk  of  the 
priest  party,  which  at  that  time  was  setting 
up  the  claim  to  supremacy  on  the  ground 
that  this  privilege  and  prerogative  be- 
longed to  the  ecclesiastics  by  original  di- 
vine order  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  this  letter  is  accord- 
ingly one  of  the  mo.st  glaring  specimens 
of  litei'ary  fraud  that  ever  was  invented  by 
a  falsarius.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
this  whole  startling  exposition  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  entirely  based  on  inner  analysis 
of  the  thought,  which  the  author  finds  an 
exact  reflection  of  fourth  and  fifth  century 
condition  of  affairs.  His  method  is  not  ma- 
terially or  even  formally  different  from  that 
which  obtains  in  the  current  radical  criticism 
of   the   Old    Testament.    All    references   in 


eailier  writers  to  Hebrews  he  simply 
interprets  as  references  to  Clement.  A  work 
of  this  kind,  with  such  processes  and  such 
results,  does  more  tlian  any  direct  attack 
could  to  discredit  •  the  extreme  critical 
methods  of  Biblical  research.  Thudichum 
is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  proposition, 
publishing  his  pamphlet  as  a  second  part  of 
his  KlrcMicUe  Fdlschimgen. 

....  Much  more  extraordinary,  if  true,  than 
the  reported  wholesale  conversion  of  the 
Nestorians  in  Persia  to  the  Greek  Church, 
is  the  story  which  is  told  in  a  letter  from 
Mgr.  Altmayer,  Archbishop  of  Bagdad,  and 
Delegate-Apostolic  of  Mesopotamia,  Kurdis- 
tan and  Asia  Minor,  addressed  to  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  which  we  find  in  the  London  Tablet  : 

"  Holy  Father.^ — I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
offer  your  IIoliner,s  the  first  news  of  an  event 
which  will  fill  you  with  joy  and  for  which  your 
Holiness  will  join  with  us  in  loudly  thanking 
the  divine  goodness.  The  mission  which  two 
sons  of  St.  Dominic  from  Mossul  have  been 
carrying  on  for  the  last  three  months  in  the 
midst  of  the  Nestorian  population,  at  the  price 
of  great  fatigues,  has  won  from  heaven  the  most 
consoling  results,  which  will  soon  be  made 
known  to  your  Holiness  by  authentic  documents. 
Fifty  thousand  Nestorian  Christians  have  given 
th(}!r  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  faith  into  the 
hands  of  these  gallant  missionaries.  Fathers 
Rhetore  and  de  France,  of  the  residence  of 
Van ;  while  in  the  region  near  this  city,  thirty 
thousand  Gregorian  Armenians  have,  thanks  to 
tlie  missionaries,  also  embraced  Catholicism." 

The  Tablet  adds  that  this  far  exceeds  the 
3,000  that  were  added  in  that  day  when 
Peter  preached,  as  it  reaches  80,000  souls, 
and  it  is  many  years  since  the  Holy  .See  has 
received  such  astounding  news.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  any  such  Avholesale  con- 
version from  our  American  missionaries 
who  occupy  the  same  region  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  INIai'din  and  Mosul.  We  have 
only  heard  of  a  few  villages  of  Armenians 
that  have  gone  over  to  the  Catholics.  Their 
conversion  made  quite  a  noise  some  time 
ago  in  Constantinople,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  head  of  the  Catholic  community  died 
as  a  result  of  the  anxiety  it  caused  him, 
but  we  are  slow  to  believe  there  have  been 
any  such  conversions  among  the  Nestorians 
east  of  Mosul. 
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The    Crops. 

The   Deptirtmeut   of   Agriculture's    report 
concerning  the  condition  of  tlie  crops  on  Au- 
gust 1st,  published  on  the  10th  inst,  shows  a 
gain  for  corn,  oats  and  barley  during  the 
month  of  July,   but  a  considerable  loss   in 
tlie  crop  of  spring  wheat.     The  oiBcial  aver- 
ages on  July  1st  indicated  a  wheat  crop  of 
560,140,000  bushels,  the  estimate  for  spring 
wheat  being  then   285,600,000.    But  at   the 
end  of  July  the  condition  of  the  spring  crop 
had  fallen  from  91.7  to  8.3.G,  and  this  decline 
reduced  the  estimate  by  almost  exactly  25,- 
000,000    bushels.    The     estimate    of    winter 
wheat  remaining  unchanged,  the  total  is  thus 
cut  down  to  535,150,000    bushels.    This    is 
somewhat  disappointing,  but  a  crop  of  this 
size  has  been  exceeded  only  twice,  and  the 
average  for  the  six  years  from  1892  to  1897, 
both   years   included,   was   only  466,000,000 
bushels.    Last  year's  crop  of  675,000,000  was 
the  largest  on  record.       Our  exports  were 
219,000,000  bushels   in  the  year  ending  on 
June  30th,  and  215,000,000  in  the  preceding 
year.    If  the  actual  yield  does  not  fall  below 
the  quantity  indicated  by  the  official  reports 
for  August  1st,  we  shall  be  able  to  export 
nearly  as  much  in  the  current  year,  altho  a 
foreign   demand   which   calls   for   as   much 
must  make  higher  prices. 

Unofficial  reports  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  August  point  to  a  further  reduction,  but 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  actual 
yield  can  fall  below  520,000,000  bushels.  We 
referred  some  weeks  ago  to  the  predicted 
shortage  in  several  European  countries,  and 
especially  in  Russia,  where  it  was  then 
expected  that  the  crop  would  be  from 
85,000,000  to  120,000,000  bushels  below 
that  of  last  year.  Recent  reports  from 
the  American  Consul  at  Odessa  confirm  the 
earlier  statements.  It  appears  that  while 
there  is  a  great  shortage  in  wheat  and  rye, 
the  hay  crop  of  Southern  Russia  is  a  com- 
plete failure.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  week 
neither  the  reduction  of  the  spring  crop  in  this 


country  nor  the  reports  from  Russia  had  af- 
fected the  price  of  wheat,  which  remained 
in  the  neighborhood  of  seventy  cents  at  Chi- 
cago. 

A  considerable  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  corn  is  reported  for  August  1st,  and 
this   enlarges  the  estimate  of  the  yield  to 
2,203,000,000    bushels.    Only    once,    in    1896, 
has  the  crop  exceeded  this  quantity,  and  the 
average  for  the  four  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1896  was  only  1,653,000,000  bushels. 
The  exports  of  corn  in  the  form  of  grain  have 
been  increasing  in  recent  years,  owing  part- 
ly to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  en- 
lighten European  consumers  as  to  the  value 
and  uses  of  this  cereal.      The  exports  last 
year    were    174.000,000   bushels;    they    were 
208,000,000  in  1898  and  177,000,000  in  1897; 
but  in  the  five  years  preceding  1897  the  aver- 
age was  only  50,000,000.    Large  quantities  of 
American  corn,  however,  go  abroad  in  the 
form  of  hog  products  and  other  provisions. 
A  great  crop,  such  as  is  now  promised,  is 
highly  beneficial  in  many  ways,  serving  the 
interests  of  the  owners  of  live  stock  and  of 
consumers  of  meats  in  this    country,    and 
stimulating  the  shipment  of  provisions  to  all 
parts   of  the  world.       Our  exports  of  pro- 
visions in  the  last  fiscal  year  ($175,500,000) 
were    greater    than    ever  before,    exceeding 
those  of  1898  by  $8,000,000,  and  those  of  1897 
by  $37,000,000.    A  corn  crop  of  2,203,000,000 
bushels  ought  to  cause  a  further  increase  of 
such  exports  in  the  year  ending  on  June  30th 
next.    The  official  report  shows  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  crop  of  oats,  the 
average  having  been  on  August  1st  8  points 
above  the  mean   of  the  averages   for  that 
date  in  the  last  ten  years.    A  yield  of  783,- 
000,000  bushels  is  indicated,  which  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  year  except  1895.  There 
was  also  an  improvement  in  barley,  and  the 
condition  of  the  potato  crop  was,  on  August 
1  St.  about  7  points  above  the  average  for  ten 
years    past.    Reports    concerning   the    apple 
crop  continue,  of  course,  to  be  unfavorable. 
One  of  the  unofficial  experts,  in  a  report  is- 
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sued  on  the  11th  inst.,  estimated  the  yield 
in  New  England  at  30  per  cent,  and  in  New 
iork  at  40  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  But 
Canada  will  have  a  large  supply. 


Financial    Items. 

The  Franklin  National  Bank  has  de- 
termined to  wind  up  its  business,  and  it  is 
expected  that  all  its  assets  will  be  turned 
into  cash  before  January. 

...  .The  leading  manufacturers  ot  lumber 
in  the  Northwest  have  decided  to  increase 
prices  by  $1  per  thousand,  in  addition  to  the 
advance  of  fifty  cents  which  was  made  on 
the  20th  ult. 

Another    addition    to    the    new    trust 

companies  in  this  city  will  be  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company,  the  subscribers  to  the  stock 
of  which  are  said  to  be  banking  houses.  The 
capital  has  been  oversubscribed  five  or  six 
times  and  is  $1,500,000,  and  the  surplus  the 
same  amount. 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has 

shipped  to  India  from  this  port  forty-three 
carloads  of  bridge  and  construction  steel, 
to  be  used  in  erecting  the  great  viaduct 
across  the  Gokteik  Gorge,  eighty  miles  west 
of  Mandalay.  With  this  material  the  com- 
pany sends  twenty-five  of  its  skilled  work- 
men. 

. . .  .The  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  5th,  6th 
and  7th.  George  R.  Russell,  of  Detroit,  will 
preside.  The  members  of  the  association, 
which  was  formed  in  1875,  now  represent 
3,800  of  the  most  prominent  banks,  trust 
companies  and  private  banking  institutions 
in  the  United  States. 

The    United    States    Government    has 

lately  shipped  to  Manila  the  largest  amount 
of  coin,  in  point  of  bulk,  yet  sent  to  the 
Philippines.  It  was  loaded  on  the  trans- 
part  "  Tartar,"  and  weighed  about  five  tons. 
The  total  sum  is  $1,300,000,  besides  nickels 
and  pennies,  and  $100,000  of  this  sum  is  in 
silver.  The  money  was  shipped  in  fifty- 
three  iron-bound  chests. 

. . .  .The  bank  clearings  of  76  cities  in  July 


show  a  gain  of  41  per  cent,  over  July  a  year 
ago,  47  per  cent,  over  July,  1897,  102  per 
cent,  over  the  corresponding  month  in  1894, 
and  531^  per  cent,  over  July,  1892.  Tlie  to- 
tal for  the  seven  months  ending  with  July 
has  never  been  eiiualed  in  any  correspond- 
ing period.  It  exceeded  the  total  for  the 
seven  months  of  1898  by  45  per  cent.,  was 
greater  by  84^/4  per  cent,  than  the  total  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  1897,  and 
showed  an  advance  of  54I/2  per  cent,  over 
the  same  period  in  the  prosperous  year  of 
1892. 

....  The  first  national  bank  outside  of  the 
continental  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
is  about  to  be  established  in  Honolulu.  Col. 
McFarland,  who  was  Chamberlain  to  Queen 
Liliuokalani,  has  arrived  from  the  islands  to 
perfect  the  organization  of  the  bank,  and 
later  to  return  with  gold  coin  representing 
the  stock  subscribed  for  by  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  capitalists.  A  charter  for  the 
bank  has  already  been  procured  from  the 
United  States  Government  by  Perry  S. 
Heath,  but  it  cannot  be  used  until  Congress 
places  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  territo- 
rial laws.  In  the  meantime  the  new  finan- 
cial institution  will  be  known  as  the  First 
American  Bank,  a  charter  for  which  has  just 
been  granted  by  the  Hawaiian  government. 
The  corporation  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000, 
and  one-half  of  that  amount  will  be  in  the 
vaults,  as  required  by  the  banking  laws  of 
the  island,  when  the  bank  opens  its  doors  on 
September  1st. 

. . .  .The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road Company  has  declared  a  dividend  of  1 
per  cent,  on  the  second  preferred  stock,  pay- 
able September  2d,  1899. 

. . .  .Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 
during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

Butchers  and  Drovers' SSJ^ 

Fourth 193^ 

New  York,  N.  B.  A 264 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Farmers'  Loan  and 
Tiust  1,441 

Intfernational  Bank- 
ing and  Trust 175 

Metropolitan 456 

Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust 404 


Trust  Co.  of  America.298M 
tJ.  S.   Mortgage   and 

Trust  54fli4 

United  States 1,621 

Washington 321 

Williamsburg 227 


INSURANCE. 


Mrs.  Howe  Again  ? 

The  "  trades  union "  bill,  passed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  soino  six  or  seven 
weeks  ago  and  promptly  vetoed,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  and  ought  to  have 
been,  but  a  rally  of  its  friends,  perhaps  as- 
sisted by  a  little  quiet  log-rolling,  unex- 
pectedly pushed  it  through  over  the  veto  by 
144  to  55  in  the  House  and  24  to  9  in  the 
benate. 

It    provides    tliat    "  any    trade    union,    or 
other  association  of  wage  workers,   whose 
principal  objects  are  to  deal  with  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees  rel- 
ative to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  is  hereby  exempt(ed) 
from  the  operation  of  chapter  474  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  1898,  and  of  such  other  acts  as 
relate  to  insurance  companies,  corporations, 
or  associations."    These  organizations  were 
already  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the 
chapter  specifically  mentioned,  so  far  as  to 
allow  them  to  pay  $10  sicli  benefits  weelily 
and  death  benefits  of  $200,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives professed  that  nothing  more  than 
liberty  to  insure  the  tools  of  members  was 
desired  uuder  the  new  bill.      But  had  this 
really  been  all,  it  would  have  been  easy  and 
natural  to  specifically  say  so.    The  intention 
plainly  was  to  throw  down  the  bars  of  legal 
restraint  and  leave  the  unions,  or  any  sort  ot 
association  which  can  manage  to  cover  itself 
uuder  a  classification    as    such,    absolutely 
free  of  the  insurance  laws.  Such  is  the  effect, 
for  the  language  of  this  brief  but  mischief- 
laden  act  is  unmistakable;  all  existing  in- 
surance laws  are  repealed  at  one  stroke  by 
the  concluding  thirteen  words,  as  respects 
these  organizations.    Liberty  to  deceive  and 
cheat    one    another    and     everybody     who 
trusts  them  is  accorded,  so  far  as  any  re- 
straint by  insurance  supervision  or  by  in- 
surance laws  is  concerned.    The  exemption 
might    have    been    made    more    sweeping, 
altho  hardly  more  irrational,  by  writing  in 
place  of  the  thirteen  words  the  eight  words. 


"  and  of  all  statutes  of  this  State  whatso- 
ever." 

Five  words  might  thus  have  been  saved. 
But  is  this  the  popular  notion  of  liberty  for 
the  wage-earner?  Observe  that  not  merely 
is  a  genuine  trades  union,  existing  for  and 
really  seeking  the  common  welfare  in  other 
ways,  permitted  by  this  wretched  bit  of 
demagogues'  work  to  practice  insurance  on 
any  mistaken  lines,  but  the  danger  goes  fur- 
ther; any  knave  who  thinks  he  sees  an  op- 
portunity may  get  up  his  scheme,  attach  the 
ti-ades  union  label  and  defy  the  authority  of 
the  State.  The  State  does  not  undertake  to 
catch  victims  for  him,  but  it  gives  notice  that 
it  will  not  catcli  or  interfere  with  him,  and 
this  is  all  he  wants.  Oily  persuasiveness  of 
tongue  and  alluring  bigness  of  promise  will 
not  be  lacking— when  were  they  ever  lack- 
ing? Death  benefits,  sick  benefits,  fire  and 
accident  insurance,  and  tenfold-return  en- 
dowment—all of  it  can  be  promised,  for  when 
the  promise  is  the  thing  the  way  is  easy,  for 
the  sharper,  who  never  expects  to  return 
anything— except  what  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  delusion  a  while — can  make  his 
promise  as  big  as  desired.  Perhaps  the 
"  Boston  Bank  "  plan  Avill  not  have  its  run 
again,  but  if  the  evil  delays  until  more  ra- 
tional counsels  prevail  there  will  be  no 
thanks  due  a  foolish  legislature. 

The  risk,  however,  must  be  taken,  unless 
an  attempt  is  made,  and  successfully,  to  over- 
throw the  new  law  as  falling  under  the  pro- 
hibition of  Art."  6,  part  I,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Constitution— certainly  very  liberal  in 
the  exception  it  makes — which  provides  that 
"  no  man.  or  corporation,  or  association  of 
men  have  any  other  title  to  obtain  advan- 
tages or  particular  and  exclusive  privileges, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  community,  than 
what  arise  from  the  consideration  of  services 
rendered  to  the  public."  The  privilege  con- 
ferred by  the  exemption  is  plainly  distinct 
and  exclusive;  have  trades  unions  rendered 
public  services  enough  to  entitle  them  to 
monopoly  grants? 
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Sowing  and   Reaping. 

My  son-in-law  said  you  devoted  a  portion  of 
the  space  of  your  valuable  paper  to  Life  Insur- 
ance matters,  particularly  to  exposing  bogus 
concerns.  I  could  give  you  very  important  in- 
formation concerning  the  ,  in  which 

I  have  two  policies  for  $2,000  each,  one  in  favor 
of  my  daughter  and  one  in  favor  of  my  wife.  I 
was  insured  about  19  years  ago — have  paid  in 
more  than  .$1,700.  The  annual  cost  has,  for 
some  years,  been  running  about  the  same 
amount,  when  all  of  a  sudden  it  has  been  in- 
creased much  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent., 
and  they  say  it  will  increase  more  than  300  per 
cent.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  carry  it.  I 
will  have  to  let  it  lapse.  It  is  a  hard  case.  I 
am  in  my  seventieth  year.  Have  been  a  Meth- 
odist Minister  and  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  since  1852.  They  offered  to  give 
me  $269.24  for  the  policies,  but  say  they  will 
not  now  give  me  that  amount.  If  I  prepare 
you  an  article  or  furnish  you  with  data,  will  it 
be  your  pleasure  to  expose  the  vile  concern  that 
'•  wrote  and  delivered  7,508  policies  in  1898 " 
according  to  the  president's  report  and  had 
5,953  to  "  cease  to  be  in  force  during  the  year?  " 
As  the  concern  is  only  20  years  old  the  inference 
is  that  those  policies  lapsed.  They  are  now  ar- 
ranging for  the  lapse  of  thousands  more  among 
the  older  members  in  the  year  1899. 

It  seems  best  not  to  give  the  name  of  the 
association  referred  to,  nor  is  it  expedient 
to  invite  the  offered  "  exposure;  "  we  doubt 
,  whether  the  writer  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
any  trustworthy  data,  and  the  complaint  of 
the  dissatisfied  policy-holder  is  already  fa- 
miliar. The  offer  of  $269  for  existing  pol- 
icies for  $4,000  on  a  man  so  advanced  in 
years  is  certainly  very  low,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  association  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  lose  him  because  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.  He  evidently  thinks  there  is  a 
wish  to  "  freeze  him  out,"  and  for  such  a 
course  there  is  no  defense  in  morals;  the 
only  explanation  is  the  dictate  of  necessity, 
which  does  not  excuse.  The  demands  now 
made,  which  may  easily  be  more  than  he 
can  meet,  move  him  to  denunciation,  but  he 
fails  to  see  that  the  real  fault  is  not  in  the 
present— it  is  in  the  past.  By  the  meager 
ligures  he  gives  it  appears  that  he  has  paid 
an  average  of  about  $23  per  $1,000;  joining 
at  .50.  ho  has  been  paying  on  the  basis  of  an 


entry  twenty  years  younger.  This  error 
was  agreeable  at  the  time,  and  would  have 
profited  his  estate  had  he  died;  as  he  has 
lived  he  now  meets  the  unpleasantness  of  an 
attempt  to  atone  for  the  past. 

That  this  was  not  his  own  error  does  not 
affect  the  results  of  it.  That  "  it  is  a  hard 
case"  is  true  and  imfortunate,  but  that  does 
not  lighten  the  severity  of  the  situation. 
When  an  association  has  been  for  years  try- 
ing to  furnish  life  insurance  below  cost  and 
finds  itself  in  trouble,  it  is  forced  to  try  to 
mark  up  rates  or  drift  on  to  the  inevitable 
end.  It  is  liable  to  mark  them  up  unevenly, 
and  it  can  no  more  produce  the  condition 
which  might  have  been  had  it  followed  the 
right  course  from  the  first  than  it  can  avoid 
angering  its  members.  The  attempt  is  al- 
ways painful  and  its  result  always  uncer- 
tain; to  attempt  reform  always  disturbs  and 
hurts,  and  it  may  not  succeed.  The  sort  of 
crop  which  is  sown  must  be  reaped,  if  the 
seed  sown  is  error. 


We    read    that    one    Frank    W.    Anthony 
has  been   sent  to  the  penitentiary  for   sell- 
ing policies  of  insurance  which  were  in  the 
fullest    sense    bogus.    The    "  wild    cat "    in 
fire  underwriting  is  the  fellow  of  the  true 
assessment    society    in    life    underwriting; 
each  collects  what  money  it  can,  pays  when 
and  what  it  must  in  order  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances,  and  breaks   and   flits   when  the 
process   has  reached   an   end.    Each   trades 
upon  the  certainty  that  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple   will    pay    money    without    inquiry    for 
quality    if    the    supposed    quantity    is    only 
large.    Mr.  Anthony  has  been  charged  with 
many    times    breaking   the    moral    and    the 
written  law,  at  the  same  time  being  shrewd 
enough    to   avoid   the    prescribed    penalties. 
His  latest  operations   in  the  wild  cat  line 
are  said  to  be  wilder  than  ever,  in  that  the 
company  purporting  to  issue  policies  has  no 
existence.    Strange— as  w^e  have  so  often  re- 
marked—that people  are  so  keen  to  weigh, 
measure,  count  and  otherwise  test  tangible 
merchandise  which  is  to  be  delivered  at  once, 
and    yet   are    so    confidingly    ready    to    pay 
money  for  insurance,  a  thing  for  future  de- 
li verv  and  verv  difficult  to  test. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

I'he  man  who  tells  you  a  secret  and  asks 
you  not  to  tell  doesn't  treat  you  right.  He  en- 
joys telling  it,  and  forbids  you  having  just  as 
good  a  time. — Atchi.iun  Glohe. 

....No  hat  of  woman's  more  absurd, 
Intrinsically,  than 
The  tall  silk  hat  which  rises  o'er 
The  silly  head  of  man. 

— Detroit  Journal. 

...  .An  Idea. — "  What  a  lot  of  things  they're 
inventing  now ;  chainless  wheels  and  horseless 
carriages  and  all  those  things."  "  I  wish  some 
one  would  invent  endless  vacations." — Brooklyn 
Life. 

. . .  ."  How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonder 
ful,  did  you  induce  Putter,  the  golf  enthusiast, 
to  go  gunning  with  you?"  "Why,  I  told  him 
I  hat  1  was  going  to  hunt  lynx." — Boston 
Vourier. 

...."Cooking-school?  H'mph !  I  suppose 
you  have  learned  everything  except  how  to  bake 
bread,  young  woman."  "  Yes,  sir.  We  don't 
bake  bread  at  cooking-school."  "  Oh,  you 
don't?"  "No,  sir.  We  bake  the  dough." — 
(Jliicago  Trihune. 

.  ..."  I  suppose  you  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
boom  of  cannon?"  said  the  seiiorita.  "I  am," 
answered  the  Spanish  official,  who  was  busily 
crossing  islands  off  the  map.  "  It  is  a  great 
(leal  more  comfortable  to  be  occupied  with  this 
boom  in  real  estate." — Washington  Star. 

....  When  Pat  Devine  kissed  pretty  Kate  Magee 
She  was  not  mad — the    reason's    plain    to 

see — 
For  with  his  kiss  he  cried :  ''  Oh  !  Kate,  be 

mine!" 
To  'er  'twas  human  to  forgive  Devine. 
....The  attention  of  English-speaking  vis- 
itors to  the  Milan  Cathedral  is  i-eadily  attracted 
by  the  following  notice,  which  appears  over  an 
aims-box :  "  Appele  to  Charitables.  The 
Brothers,  so-called,  of  Mercy  ask  slender  arms 
for  the  Hospital.  They  harbor  all  kinds  of 
diseases,  and  have  no  respect  to  religion." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

At  the  Hague. — From  his  seat  on  high 

Olympus  the  god  Mars  contemplated  The  Hague 
long  and  earnestly.  "  Can  you  see  your  finish?  " 
asked  Japiter,  who,  as  the  putative  father  of 
gods  ar-d  men  took  a  passing  interest  in  affairs. 
"  No,"  replied  Mars.  "  At  this  distance  I  can 
see  nothing  but  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead."  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  personalities  become  so  large 
as  to  get  in  the  way  of  tendencies. — Detroit 
Journal. 

TO    A    PHILIPPINE    VOLUNTEER. 

"  Dear  Lee,"  she  wrote,  "  I  Merriam 
To  think  you're  Hale  and  Strong, 
And  Otis  joy  too  great  for  words. 
You  will  be  home  ere  Long. 

"  When  first  you  left,  Yoting  men  bEagan 
My  love  from  yours  to  part. 
But  I've  been  a  Victor  Blue  and  true 
x\.nd  Merritt  all  your  heart. 

"  To  kiss  my  Dewey  lips  of  red 
Men  travel  miles,  they  say  ; 
But  as  you  can't  Brooke  Ilobson  girls, 
I  Schleyly  Wheeler-way. 

"  I  fain  the  Day  Wood  quickly  come 
When  you  return,  dear  Lee, 
To  friends,  and  home,  and  native  laud. 
And  most  of  all,  to — me." 

—Life. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED    BY    VIRQIXIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  The  Illustrated  Bible 
Treasurv  and  Combined  Concordance,"  edited 
by  William  Wright,  D.D. 

BIBLICAL  NAMES. 

Substitute  a  Biblical  name  wherever  a  word 
is  omitted.  The  number  of  stars  indicate  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  word. 

There  was  a  man  a-fishing  went, 
His  sport  and  dinner  (1)  ****** 

With  Benjamin,  his  little  son. 
Who  went  to  get  an  (2)  ***** 

As  (o)  ******  Eden  was  the  way 
Along  (4)  *****  green  meadow ; 

No  (5)  *****  could  have  helped  but  see 
The  (G)  *****  held  no  shadow. 

"(7)  *  *  *  *  that  (8)  ******:  "  cried  the  boy, 

"So   (9)    ******  the  hill!  " 
His  father  sat  him  down  (10)  ****** 

(11)  ********  fi-om  the  rill. 

But  quickly  came  the  little  boy. 

Exclaiming,  out  of  breath, 
"I  see  (12)   ********  that  tree, — 

A  (1.3)   *  *  *  *  *  underneath  !  " 

(14)  "*  *  *^"  his  father  quick  replied, 
"  It  is  more  (15)   *******  that ! 

(K;)  *****  a  gun  to  shoot  the  thing — 
1 1  is  a  fierce  wild-cat !  " 

"  Oh,  really,"  (17)  *  *  *  *  the  little  boy, 

"  It  has  such  pretty  fur! 
Please,  may  I  go  and  stroke  its  back 

And  see  if  it  will  (18)  **  *  ?" 

"  We  are  not  (19)  ******  yet  awhile  !  " 

His  father  grim  replied  ; 
"  It  would  (20)  *****  its  claws,  my  son. 

And  bite  you  till  you  died." 

With  that  t-he  father  cast  his  coat 

(21)  *  *  *  *  about  its  head. 
And  beat  and  beat  it  with  a  club, 

And  then  at  last  he  said : 

"  I  guess  that  I  can  (22 )  *****  now  ! 

She  has  been  doing  (23)  *****  well ; 
She  will    (24)    *****  to-morrow  morn. 

And  I've  a  tale  to  tell !  " 

His  (25)  *  *  *  *  vk'as  sticking  in  the  mud. 

He  could  not  (2(!)  *  *  *  it  out ; 
When  up  there  came  a  (27)  *****  wave 

And  tossed  him  all  about. 

He  (28)  *****  mile  upon  that  wave; 

At  length  it  set  him  down 
Upon  a  (29)  ******  of  green  moss 

Within  the  forest  brown. 

{To    he   concluded.) 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OP  AUGUST  3bd. 
A  LiTKKARY  Chaiiade.- — BlacU-more. 

XUIIERICAL  ENIGMA. 

Be  noble  !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,   sleeping  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 
PiAMoxDs  Connected  by  a  Central  Square. — 

1.  1.    C:  2.    pat;  3.    cared:  4.    tea;  5.    D.     II.  I, 
D  ;   2,  ore  ;   3.  dread  ;  4,  ear  ;   5.  D.      III.   1.  Redan  : 

2,  elide:  3.  dimes:  4.  adept:  5.  nests.     IV.   1.   S; 

2,  ape  :  3,  spasm  :  4.  Esk  ;  5,  M.      V.   1,  S  ;  2,  cod  ; 

3.  solid  ;  4,  din  ;  5,  D. 
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Personals. 

Thomas  Thompson,  of  Boston,  who  died 
in  1S()9,  left  the  income  of  about  $550,000  to  be 
used  after  the  death  of  his  widow  for  "  the  re- 
lief and  support  of  poor  seamstresses,  needle- 
women and  shopgirls  who  may  be  in  temporary 
need  for  want  of  employment,  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune, in  the  towns  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y."  Mrs.  Thompson  died  on  the 
20th  ult. 

.  ..  .Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  has  offended  a 
committee  of  ladies  prominent  in  Hamburg  so- 
ciety by  rejecting  a  wreath  offered  to  him  by 
them  for  the  Bismarck  mausoleum  at  Friedrichs- 
ruh.  For  this  wreath  they  had  collected  $3,500 
from  admirers  of  his  father.  He  advised  them 
to  deposit  it  in  the  Bismarck  Museum  at  Schon- 
hausen.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  also  be- 
cause Prince  Herbert  has  closed  the  only  path 
from  which  it  was  possible  to  get  a  view  of  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  his  father  died. 

....  Mr.  Labouchere  shows  in  Truth  that 
William  Waldorf  Astor,  of  New  York,  who  re- 
cently became  a  British  subject  by  naturaliza- 
tion in  London,  cannot  be  raised  to  the  peerage 
because  a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  William 
III  deprives  the  Crown  of  power  to  confer  the 
rank  of  peer  upon  naturalized  aliens.  The 
Crown  can,  however,  make  Mr.  Astor  a 
baronet  or  a  knight,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  cynic- 
ally remarks  that  "  if  he  is  ready  to  pay,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  lie  will  find  no  difhculty  in  ne- 
gotiating the  matter." 

....  George  Averoflf,  who  died  at  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  on  the  .3d  inst.,  in  his  seventieth  year, 
had  given  not  less  than  $7,500,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  public  buildings  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  charities  in  Greece,  his  native  land.  It 
was  his  gift  of  $200,000  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stadium  at  Athens  which  made  it  possible 
to  revive  the  Olympic  games  in  1896.  In  Athens 
he  built  and  endowed  a  boys'  refonnatory,  a  mil- 
itary school,  and  a  polytechnic  institute ;  in 
Alexandria  he  built  a  church  and  established  a 
school  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls. 

.  ..  .The  bodies  of  seven  of  the  men  who  fol- 
lowed .John  Brown  in  the  raid  on  Harper's  Fer- 
ry— Oliver  Brown,  the  old  man's  son ;  William 
Thompson,  bis  son-in-law ;  Stewart  J'aylor,  \\ . 
H.  Leeham,  Dauphin  S.  Thompson,  Dangerfield 
Newby,  and  Lewis  S.  Leary,  the  last  two  having 
been  negroes — were  taken  to  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
on  the  6th  inst.,  from  the  graves  in  which  they 
had  been  lying  forty  years.  They  will  be  buried 
on  the  .Tolin  Brown  farm  at  North  Elba,  in  the 


Adirondacks,  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Placid, 
close  to  the  spot  where  a  huge  boulder  marks 
their  leader's  grave. 

.  . .  .Alexander  McDonald,  who  has  been  called 
"  the  king  of  the  Klondike,"  in  the  last  week  of 
July  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $G,000,- 
000.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  fortu- 
nate of  the  Klondike  miners,  and  after  he  had 
taken  $1,000,000  from  his  claim  he  acquired  an 
interest  in  many  other  claims,  and  then  went 
to  London,  intending  to  organize  a  syndicate  for 
the  development  of  his  properties.  Upon  his 
return  to  Dawson  he  found  that  his  agents  had 
so  involved  his  affairs  that  he  must  go  into 
bankruptcy,  and  now  he  has  started  out  with  a 
pick  on  his  shoulder  to  begin  again. 

.  . .  .Captain  Davis  Dalton,  a  great  swimmer, 
who  had  rescued  hundreds  of  persons  from  drown- 
ing, lost  his  life  in  the  water  at  Far  Rockaway 
Beach  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  a  few  days  ago. 
While  exhibiting  his  skill  as  a  swimmer  he  sud- 
denly sank  out  of  sight.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  show  how  long  he  could 
remain  under  water,  and  some  time  passed  be- 
fore an  attempt  to  rescue  him  was  made.  His 
dead  body  was  soon  recovered.  He  had  been 
stricken  with  apoplexy.  Among  those  who  had 
gathered  on  the  beach  to  see  the  exhibition  were 
his  wife  and  his  three  children.  Captain  Dal- 
ton had  rescued  278  persons  from  drowning  and 
in  recognition  of  his  services  had  received  148 
medals.  In  1890  he  swam  from  Dover  to  Calais 
in  23y2  hours. 

....Charleston  (S.  C.)  papers  record  the 
death  on  the  20th  ult.,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year, 
of  George  Washington  McLean  Gadsden,  the  ne- 
gro bell-ringer  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  who  had 
made  music  for  the  people  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
While  he  was  a  child  he  was  never  weary  of  list- 
ening to  the  chimes,  and  before  he  reached  his 
teens  he  had  imitated  them  by  playing  upon  a 
row  of  suspended  tin  cans  and  bits  of  metal. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  rang  the  bells  "  as 
tho  he  were  already  their  master,"  and  soon  af- 
terward they  were  placed  in  his  charge.  His 
devotion  to  his  calling  was  shown  during  the 
memorable  cyclone  of  1803.  The  storm  was  fu- 
rious one  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  hour  when 
the  chimes  of  St.  Michael's  usually  are  rung. 
While  it  was  howling  through  the  city,  unroofing 
houses,  "  Gadsden,  high  up  in  the  steeple  that 
rocked  and  shuddered  with  the  shock  of  the 
tempest,  remained  at  his  post,  sending  the  mel- 
ody of  old  familiar  hymn  tunes  echoing  over  the 
gale-swept  town." 
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The  convention  of  the  Demo- 
The  Pohtical      ^^.^^^  ^^  -^^^.^  j^  ^^^  Moines 

on  the  16th  inst.  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  comment  because  of  reports 
that  Mr.  Bryan,  who  Avas  present,  consented 
to  the  "subordination  "  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion to  other  issues.    Beginning  with  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  Chicago  platform  of  189(5 
"  in  the  whole  and  in  detail,"  the  platform 
adopted    by    the    convention    expresses    tlip 
loyalty  of   the  Iowa   Democrats   to   Bryan, 
condemns  the  war  in  the  Philippines,  asserts 
that  it  was  inspired  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
interest  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  op- 
poses  such  an  alliance,    demands   that   the 
same  assurance  that  Avas  given  to  the  Cubans 
be  extended     to     the     Filipinos,    denounces 
trusts  and  calls  for  the  destruction  of  them, 
asserting  that  "  they  are  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,"  and 
that  they  "create  an  industrial  condition  dif- 
fering from  State  Socialism  only  in  the  re- 
spect that  under  Socialism  benefits  of  pro- 
duction  would   go   to   all.    while    under    the 
trust  system  they  go  to  increase  private  for- 
tunes."   The  nominees  and  platform  were  ac- 
cepted   by    the    Populist    convention.       :Mr. 
Bryan  did  say  to  the  Democratic  leaders  in 
Des  Moines  that  while  no  part  of  the  old 
platform   should  be  surrendered,   the  party 
was  not  under  obligations  to  reiterate  its  de- 
tails.   At  Omaha  on  the  19th  he  denied  that 
he  had  consented  in  Iowa  or  elsewhere  to 
"subordinate    the    silver   question."    adding 
tliat  (>very  syllable  of  the  Chicago  platforfii 
was   sound,    and   declaring   that    the    party 
would  reaffirm  and  stand  by  it.    The  bolting 
Democrats   in  Kentucky  have   nominated   a 


full  State  ticket,  with  Ex-Gov.  .Tohn  Young 
Brown  at  the  head  of  it.  Their  platform 
eulogizes  Bryan,  opposes  trusts  and  the  gold 
standard,  and  does  not  commend  the  can- 
didacy of  Blackburn  for  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Blackburn  now  supports  Goebel  and  is  caui- 
paigning  with  him.  The  newspapers  recall 
the  fact  that  at  the  funeral  of  Colonel  San- 
ford,  four  years  ago.  he  said:  "  I  shall  make 
it  my  life's  mission  to  avenge  him  [Sanfordl 
l)y  burying  his  slayer  in  the  depths  of 
merited  public  execration."  The  slayer  of 
Sanford  Avas  Goebel. 


Admiral    Dewey    sent   from    Leg- 
Dewey's     ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  j^^^    ^^  General 

Plans 

Butterfield,  chairman  of  the  Plan 

and  Scope  Committee  of  the  reception  which 
will  be  given  to  him  in  this  city,  the  folloAv- 
ing  cablegram:  "Will  reach  the  Lower  Bay 
without  fail  Friday,  September  29:  ready  for 
parade  Saturday  morning."  On  the  18th  he 
was  still  at  Leghorn.  He  had  fully  recov- 
ered from  his  illness.  It  Avas  his  purpose  to 
stop  for  a  Aveek  at  Genoa,  then  to  proceed  to 
(Jibraltar  for  coal,  and  to  l(>ave  that  port 
about  the  middle  of  September.  The  Navy 
Department  has  received  from  him  a  letter, 
posted  at  Trieste,  in  Avhich  he  says  that  tlie 
(Jovernment  and  the  people  of  Austria  gave 
iiim  and  his  men  a  most  curteous  and  cor- 
dial reception.  The  various  committees  in 
charge  of  the  reception  in  Xcav  York  submit- 
ted reports  and  recommendations  on  the  17th 
lust.  Provision  had  been  made  for  quarter- 
ing 35,000  troops.  The  naval  parade  Avill 
take  place  on  September  SOth,  Saturday,  and 
the   military  parade  on   the  following   :Mnn- 
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da3^  It  was  estimated  that  $10,500  would  be 
reciuired  for  general  decorations  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  ?2,000  for  those  to  be  placed 
at  the  tomb  of  General  Grant,  and  $5,000  for 
the  novel  display  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It 
is  proposed  to  exhibit  at  the  center  of  the 
span  by  8,000  etectric  lights  the  words  "  Wel- 
come, Dewey  "  in  letters  forty  feet  high,  and 
to  place  a  powerful  search  light  on  the  top  of 
each  of  the  towers.  Among  the  other  esti- 
mates were  $26,500  for  the  reception  arch, 
$29,000  for  fireworks,  $5,000  for  a  loving  cup, 
and  $15,000  for  a  breakfast  to  be  given  to 
the  Admiral  and  three  hundred  invited 
guests.  The  North  Atlantic  squadron,  com- 
posed of  the  "  New  York,"  "  Brooklyn," 
"  Indiana,"  "  Massachusetts  "  and  "  Texas," 
will  take  part  in  the  naval  parade. 


Labor 
Controversies 


The  strike  of  the  employees 
of  the  smelting  companies  in 
Colorado  was  ended  last 
week  by  the  order  of  their  own  committee, 
and  work  has  been  resumed.  This  result 
was  foreseen  when  the  new  eight-hour  law 
was  declared  by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. There  has  recently  been  very  little 
disorder  in  Cleveland,  the  striking  employees 
of  the  railway  company  now  relying  upon 
the  boycott.  But  that  is  losing  force,  owing 
partly  to  the  public  denunciation  of  it  by 
hundreds  of  merchants.  It  is  reported  that 
only  the  small  shops  in  suburban  districts 
are  now  affected  by  it.  The  railway  com- 
pany's business  suffers,  however,  and  the 
cars  on  several  of  the  lines  carry  very  few 
passengers.  The  strikers'  omnibuses  are  still 
in  use.  Several  young  men,  Avho  had  not 
been  employees  of  the  company,  have  been 
arrested  for  blowing  up  the  cars  with  dyna- 
mite. The  company  declares  that  none  of 
the  strikers  will  be  employed  again.  At  the 
end  of  a  live  weeks'  strike,  during  which 
twenty-two  factories  were  closed  and  6,000 
workmen  were  idle,  the  striking  cigar- 
makers  at  Tampa  have  been  successful.  All 
their  demands  have  been  granted;  Avages 
have  been  increased  and  made  unifoi'm  in  all 
the  factories.  The  freight-handlers  at  Fall 
River  have  acce])ted  the  terms  offered  by  the 
employers,  which  provide  for  some  increase 
of  pay.  Referring  to  the  published  com- 
plaints of  telegraphers  on   the  Hnes  of   the 


New  York,  Nt>w  Maven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company,  the  general  manager  of  the 
company  gives  notice  that  he  will  not  listen 
to  employees  if  they  come  as  represent- 
atives of  a  labor  union.  The  union  printers 
formerly  employed  by  the  New  York  Sun  are 
promoting  a  general  boycott  of  that  paper  by 
labor  organizations.  In  Kansas  City  Judge 
Henry  has  by  injunction  restrained  a  wait- 
ers' union  from  boycotting  a  restaurant. 


Work   of  the 
Hurricane 


Later    reports    from     Porto 


Rico  show  that  the  losses  of 
life  and  property  Avere  not 
exaggerated  in  the  early  dispatches.  In  the 
Ponce  district  alone  nearly  400  bodies  have 
been  buried,  and  it  is  estimated  that  150  per- 
sons at  that  port  Avere  SAvept  out  to  sea  and 
drow^ned.  NeAvs  comes  slowly  from  the  in- 
terior, but  it  is  all  of  the  same  kind.  Vil- 
lages have  been  obliterated,  and  the  people 
are  without  food  or  shelter.  Hundreds  of 
children  have  died  of  starvation  and  ex- 
posure. In  Arecibo  a  great  loss  of  life  was 
caused  chiefly  by  the  SAA-ollen  rivers,  the 
Avaters  of  Avhich  flooded  the  streets  six  feet 
deep.  The  master  of  a  steamship  Avhich  ar- 
rived at  San  Juan  some  days  after  the  storm 
reported  that  he  saw  the  bodies  of  many 
droAA"ned  persons  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore 
and  drifting  toAvard  it.  In  some  of  the 
Avrecked  tOAvns  the  stench  from  decaying 
bodies  under  the  ruins  is  intolerable,  and  it 
is  feared  that  the  people  will  suffer  from 
epidemic  diseases.  The  ruins  at  Yabucoa 
are  to  be  burned.  At  Ponce  the  receding 
flood  left  a  thick  layer  of  mud  throughout 
the  town,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  public 
health  will  be  affected  because  the  contents 
of  hundreds  of  old  cesspools  have  thus  been 
distributed.  The  country  peoi)le  are  making 
their  way  to  the  coast  towns.  There  is  great 
destitution  everywhere,  the  people  haAing 
no  money,  no  food,  no  crops  and  scarcely 
any  clothes.  Porto  Rican  merchants  esti- 
mate the  total  loss  at  $75,000,000.  In  Ponce 
and  several  other  places  repairs  are  being 
made  under  military  supervision,  and  the 
military  government  is  distributing  supplies. 
Shiploads  of  provisions  are  to  be  sent  from 
Philadelphia  as  well  as  from  New  York. 
Secretary  Root  has  appealed  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  all  the  States  for  aid,    Contribu- 
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tions  of  money  amouuliiit;-  to  a  large  sum 
Lave  already  beeu  received  by  the  designated 
authorities  in  the  chief  cities,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  supplies  have  also  been  given  for 
shipment  to  the  island.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  introduce  in  this  country  the  coffee 
of  Porto  Rico,  ■which  is  of  tine  <iu!ility  and, 
as  a  residt  of  the  war.  has  been  excluded 
from  Spain  and  Cuba,  where  it  was  formerly 
.sold.  The  storm  caused  a  loss  of  GOO  lives 
in  the  Bahamas,  800  persons  having  beeu 
drowned  on  Andros  Island,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  uuder  eight  feet  of  water. 


Cuba 


The  census   is   to   be  completed   by 


January  1st  next,  and  the  work  will 
be  done  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  Joseph 
P.    Sanger,    of    the    Inspector-General's    De- 
partment, Avhose  headquarters  will  be  at  Ha- 
vana.   The  district  supervisors  and  the  enu- 
merators will  be  Cubans.   The  final  tabulation 
will  be  made  at  Washington.    The  enumera- 
tion will  form  a  basis  for  popidar  elections 
at  which  local    municipal    otticers    will    be 
chosen,   and   afterward   for   the   election   of 
delegates  to  a  national  convention  which  will 
decide  as  to  a  form  of  government  for  the 
island.    It  is  known  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  desire  that  the  island 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.     If  a 
representative  convention  prefers  independ- 
ence, it  will  proceed  to  draft  a  constitution. 
The  census  will  include  information  as  to  the 
nationality,   trade,   occupation   or   profession 
of  the  inhabitants:   their  ability  to   read  or 
write;  their  property,  the  area  of  laud  culti- 
vated, and  the  kinds  of  crops;  full  statistics 
concerning  schools,  and  reports  as  to  the  san- 
itary condition  of  houses  and  the  disposal  of 
refuse.    The  military  government  has  decid- 
ed to  employ  12.000  Cubans  in  repairing  the 
roads.     The  editors  of  the  newspapers   re- 
cently suppressed  in  Havana  have  come  to 
this  country  and  submitted  a   complaint  at 
Washington,  but  the  course  of  General  Lud- 
low  is  approved    by    prominent    Cubans    in 
and  out  of  oHice.    A  letter  from  Havana  de- 
scribing the  sanitary  work  done  in  that  city 
by  General  Ludlow  and  Major  Davis  points 
out    that    the    average    annual    number    of 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  the  six  years 
from  \Sm  to  1895,  both  iuchuled.  Avas  41."). 
that  the  number  was  l..");?0  in  ISHG  and  I.O.IC 


in  1897,  and  that  in  1899,  up  to  August  1st, 
only  7  persons  had  died  of  this  fever.  One  of 
the  marines  guarding  government  property 
having  been  taken  ill  with  the  disease,  the 
battalion  will  be  brought  to  some  northern 
port  this  week. 


Gen.   Juan   Isidro  Jiminez, 

San  Domingo's     ^^^   candidate   of  the   San 

Revolution         ,.       •  t   ^-      ■  j.    ^ 

Dommgo   revolutionists  for 

President,  left  Havana  on  the  17th  inst. 
for  Batabano,  where  he  boarded  a  steamer 
bound  for  Santiago.  He  traveled  unarmed, 
in  the  company  of  two  friends.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  steamer  at  Cienfuegos  he  was 
arrested  by  Captain  Stamper,  collector  of 
customs,  and  detained  in  that  city  under 
guard.  He  protested  against  this  action, 
saying  that  he  had  violated  no  law.  The 
Cuban  mayor  had  refused  to  arrest  him,  and 
the  arrest  was  not  approved  by  the  people 
of  Cienfuegos.  It  is  said  to  have  beeu  or- 
dered by  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson.  On  the 
following  day  Jiminez  was  released  by  Gov- 
fi-uor-General  Brooke,  and  on  the  20th  he 
sailed  on  a  steamer  bound  for  Manzanillo 
and  Santiago,  saying  he  was  "  going  home 
to  take  peaceful  possession  of  the  Presi- 
dency." The  Government  at  Washington 
desires  to  prevent  the  use  of  Cuba  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  filibustering  expeditions, 
designed  to  overturn  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  San  Domingo.  It  is  well  known  that 
Jiminez,  a  wealthy  merchant,  is  the  power 
behind  the  insurrection.  He  had  been  liv- 
ing in  Havana,  but  his  arrival  in  San  Do- 
mingo was  expected,  and  President  Fig- 
uero's  boats  have  been  patroling  the  waters 
between  the  two  islands  to  intercept  him. 
Agents  of  the  revolutionists  have  been  or- 
ganizing expeditions  in  the  province  of  San- 
tiago and  recruiting  men  at  Holguin.  Two 
parties  are  said  to  have  sailed,  but  another 
—consisting  of  thirty  men,  led  by  General 
(Juerrero,  on  the  steamer  "  Montera  " — was 
captured  at  Baracoa  on  the  15th  by  a  force 
acting  uuder  the  instructions  of  General 
Wood.  Their  arms  and  ammunition  were 
packed  in  hogsheads.  Before  Jiminez  left 
Havana  six  hundred  rifles  said  to  have  been 
his  property  were  seized  there  by  the  au- 
thorities. Conflicting  reports  concerning  the 
progress   of  the   revolution   have  been   pub- 
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lislietl.  Tho  iusurgeut  forces  are  assembled 
on  the  north  coast,  near  Monte  Cristi,  a  port 
which  they  hope  to  capture.  There  w.-is  a 
battle  there  last  weqlc,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
revolutionists  were  defeated  by  the  Govern- 
ment troops  under  General  Escoboza.  It  is 
also  reported  that  they  were  victorious. 


latctl  tlial  such  purchase  should  be  at  tlie 
lujulict  price.  All  through  the  affair  seems 
to  have  been  conducted  in  a  slvillful  manner 
to  quiet  fears  of  Iiostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Sulus  and  win  their  friendship. 


The  advance  of  the  troops  to 
In  the  ijjg  north  of  Manila  has  been 

"^  continued    and    the    town    of 

Angeles  captured  by  a  small  force,  while  the 
Filipinos  have  retreated  still  further  north. 
The  news  from  the  southern  islands,  Cebu 
and  Negros,  is  not  reassuring.  The  auton- 
omist government  set  up  in  the  latter  island 
appears  to  be  a  failure,  and  insurgents  are 
running  riot  In  both  islands,  plundering  plan- 
tation property  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  American  troops  to  protect.  The  in- 
surgents appear  to  be  weak  in  numbers,  but 
owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  coun- 
try are  able  to  avoid  capture.  In  view  of  these 
difficulties  the  movement  in  Washington  for 
additional  troops  has  been  pushed  forward, 
and  ten  regiments  have  been  ordered,  so  that 
General  Otis's  forces  will  be  increased  to  63,- 
000  men.  The  officers  of  these  regiments 
have  been  selected,  and  the  list  as  published 
is  one  that  creates  the  greatest  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  records  of  the  men  are  of  the  high- 
est, and  they  are  all  either  graduates  of  the 
military  academy  or  have  seen  some  service 
in  the  field.  A  neAV  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment in  the  Islands  is  found  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  General  Bates  and  the  Sultan 
of  the  Sulu  Islands  for  a  treaty.  General 
Bates  has  been  waiting  for  some  weeks  to 
secure  a  conference,  but  hitherto  has  failed. 
At  last  the  Sultan  sent  his  brother  to  meet 
the  General,  and  negotiations  have  been  go- 
ing on.  Just  what  the  details  are  is  not  yet 
knov\n.  as  the  negotiations  have  not  been 
completed.  The  great  difficulty  appears  to 
have  been  in  regard  to  the  flag  question,  the 
Sultan  contending  stoutly  for  thf  privilege 
of  flying  his  own  flag  everywhere.  It  is 
thought  he  will  yield  to  America  in  this  par- 
ticular. With  regard  to  slavery,  it  was 
planned  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  giving  slaves 
the  riglit  to  buy  their  freedom,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  this  would  occasion  much  diflS- 
culty.    The    Sultan,    however,    merely   stipu- 


The  Dreyfus  trial  continues 
The   Dreyfus      ^^^  Kennes,  and  seems  likely 

to  continue  for  some  time 
yet.  The  prominent  witnesses  for  Dreyfus 
have  been  M.  Bertulus,  the  examining  mag- 
istrate whose  testimony  before  the  Court  of 
C'assation  was  so  favorable,  and  Colonel 
Picquart;  and  on  tlie  other  side  Generals 
Mercier,  Roget,  Gonse  and  Boisdeffre.  The 
testimony  of  M.  Bertulus  was  emphatic  and 
clear,  but  lost  some  of  its  power  from  the 
ill-odor  in  which  the  man  himself  has  been. 
Colonel  Picquart's  testimony  was  remark- 
able. Without  a  scrap  of  paper  hour  after 
hour  for  two  days  he  gave  his  story  of  tlie 
whole  affair,  sparing  no  officials  and  riddling 
the  charges  of  Generals  Mercier  and  Roget 
mercilessly.  Every  effort  on  their  part  was 
made  to  counteract  the  effect  but  failed,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  his  words  must  be  final.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  generals  came  upon 
the  stand  it  became  apparent  that  the  effort 
to  crush  Dreyfus  by  the  combined  weight 
of  a  ntmiber  of  high  officials  had  its  effect 
upon  the  Court,  and  there  was,  toward  the 
close  of  the  week,  a  very  general  feeling 
that  ther(>  Avould  be  anotlier  miscarriage  of 
Justice.  I'erhaps  tlie  most  noticeable  fact 
(luring  the  week  was  the  clash  of  testimony 
heween  (ieuerals  Mercier  and  Roget  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  diplomatic  attaches — Pa- 
nizzardi,  of  tlie  Italian  legation,  and  Schnei- 
der, of  the  German  legation.  Both  tele- 
graphed statements  declaring  certain  let- 
ters to  be  forgeries,  and  yet  the  Generals 
repeated  their  affirmation  of  their  genuine- 
ness. Wliat  effect  this  will  liavc  u])on  tlie 
international  relations  of  the  Government 
remains  to  be  seen.  ^laitre  Labori  has  im- 
proved throughout  the  week,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  attend  the 
trial  on  Monday.  Tlis  place  was  taken  l\v 
1.1.  Demange  and  M.  Mornard.  who  repre- 
sented Madame  Dreyfus  in  her  appeal  for  a 
revision.  Both  of  tliese  conducted  the  trial 
well,  tho  without  the  vigor  of  their  col- 
league.   The  suggestion  has  be<m  made  fre- 
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quently  tliat  the  Geruiau  (iovoinuKMit  vvouM 
do  well  to  make  known  the  facts  as  to  its 
securing  of  French  military  seci'ets.  Em- 
peror A^'illiam,  it  is  understood,  has  taken 
this  into  careful  consideration,  and  has  de- 
cided it  would  not  be  advisable,  at  any  rate 
not  at  present.  There  was  an  interestius 
occasion  at  Metz  on  August  18th,  when  the 
Emperor  dedicated  a  monument  to  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  occasion  to  praise 
most  highly  the  valor  of  the  French  defend- 
ers. Coming  just  at  this  time  its  great  sig- 
nificance has  been  noted. 


In  Paris  the  strange  contest  be- 
Riot  m     t^yggQ    tlje    Government    and    M. 

Gu6rin  continues.  His  house  is 
still  blockaded,  but  there  has  been  no  effort 
to  force  an  entrance,  and  he  issues  from  the 
windows  the  most  violent  haraugues,  up- 
braiding the  police  for  not  allowing  food  to 
enter,  and  at  one  time  declaring  that  he  will 
resist  to  the  end;  at  another  imploring  aid 
against  .starvation.  The  ludicrous  element 
would  predominate  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Anarchists  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  apparent  impotency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  inaugurate  a  general  renewal  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Commune.  On  the  20th  a 
mob,  uuder  the  lead  of  Sebastien  Faure  and 
Faberot,  gathered,  and  after  a  general  riot- 
ous demonstration  made  an  attack  on  three 
churches.  Efforts  were  made  to  close  the 
doors,  but  they  had  secured  axes  and  long 
knives  and  forced  their  way  through.  Im- 
mediately there  was  a  scene  of  pillage  and 
sacrilege.  Altars,  fonts  and  statues  were 
hurled  to  the  floor,  pictur(>s  were  cut.  some 
most  valuable  paintings  being  utterly  de- 
stroyed. The  ornaments  on  the  high  altars 
were  trampled  under  foot,  the  crucifix  made 
a  tnrget  for  missiles,  and  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  figure  of  Christ  torn  down 
and  broken,  while  the  Host  was  thrown 
down  and  tramphnl  under  foot.  On  every 
hand  there  was  a  riot  of  the  worst  type.  The 
police  undertaking  to  quell  it  Avere  at  first 
absolutely  overborne  and  several  lives  were 
lost,  while  the  number  of  injured  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  eighty.  At  last  order 
was  restored,  but  the  whole  affair  has  left 
lui  unforUinnle  imi)ression  on  the  world. 


fJermany  does  not  seem  to 
Germany  and      ^^^   remitting   her   plans   for 

development  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. Without  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
the  necessary  preliminaries  for  the  railways 
she  has  arranged  with  Rumania  for  a  more 
rapid  and  direct  service  between  Berlin  and 
Bucharest  via  Breslau,  Cracow  and  Lemberg, 
forming  a  junction  there  with  an  express  line 
to  the  Black  Sea  and  bringing  Constantinoph' 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  Berlin.  Aside 
from  this  German  colonization  in  Asia  Minor 
is  being  pushed  and  a  German-Persian  com- 
mercial association  has  been  formed  at 
Bremen  with  an  agency  at  Bushire  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  If  the  Anatolian  railways  are 
accomplished  Mesopotamia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  be  within  four  or  five  days'  jour- 
ney of  Berlin,  furnishing  thus  an  important 
outlet  for  German  trade.  At  the  same  time 
Russia  is  not  negligent.  It  is  reported  that 
the  seventy  years'  lease  of  territory  in  North 
Persia,  which  has  already  been  refeiTed  to. 
is  in  the  direct  interest  of  a  Russian  mining 
association,  which  purposes  to  work  the  cop- 
per mines  of  that  section,  believed  by  some 
to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  In 
Central  Asia  Russia  has  quietly  and  unob- 
trusively completed  the  formation  of  an  en- 
tire array,  with  two  Turkestan  army  corps, 
the  infantry  in  which  alone  number  about 
65,000  men.  As  yet  the  Turkoman  element 
is  rather  small,  but  it  is  intended  to  com- 
l)rise  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
in  the  Russian  military  organization.  As  to 
the  rival  influences  in  Constantinople,  for 
the  time  being  Russia  appears  to  have  prac- 
tically withdrawn,  devoting  her  special  at- 
tention elsewhere.  Emperor  William  and 
the  Sultan  are  fencing,  each  for  the  best  ad- 
vantage over  the  other.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  affairs  throughout  the  empire  con- 
tinues to  grow  worse,  with  apparently  no 
prospect  of  improvement  so  long  as  Abdul 
I  la  mid  remains  on  the  throne. 


The   European  and  American 

The  Plague     y^-,;,yi^i  ^xas  been  startled  by  tlie 

in  Europe       ^^^^^._^^  ^j^.^^.  ^^^^  bubonic  plague 

has  readied  Portugal,  and  is  already  epi- 
demic in  Oporto  and  Lisbon.  It  was  brought 
by  a  sliip  from  India  and  a  number  of  cases 
proved   fatal   before  it  was  reported  to  the 
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authorities.  At  once  the  most  stringent 
measures  were  adopted.  Oporto  was  quar- 
antined very  strictly,  and  reports  indicate 
that  the  d.isease  is  less  virulent.  There  is, 
however,  the  possibility  of  its  extension 
from  other  places.  How  far  the  infection 
had  spread  before  it  was  noticed  is  uncertain, 
and  the  French  and  especially  the  English 
authorities  are  taking  prompt  measures  to 
protect  their  countries.  Altho  Spain  has  pro- 
claimed quarantine  against  Portugal,  her 
own  frontier  is  guarded  and  trains  are  for- 
liidden  to  cross  into  France,  as  are  all  stops 
by  the  steamship  lines  from  England.  Ap- 
parently London  fears  most,  as  it  is  stated 
that  if  the  disease  once  gains  a  foothold  in 
the  East  End  in  such  a  section  as  White- 
chapel  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  very 
severe  raA'ages.  That  this  will  be  tlie  case, 
however,  is  not  considered  probable,  as  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  its  entrance. 
The  greatest  risk  is  of  infection  from  small 
places.  A  number  of  cases  have  appeared  in 
a  Portuguese  town,  and  such  are  always  the 
hardest  to  guard  against. 


Russia  and 
China 


The   Czar   has   issued   au    im- 


perial order  to  the  effect  that, 
owing  to  the  great  posses- 
sions of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it  has 
been  possible  to  effect  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  West  and  East, 
and  that  through  the  friendly  attitude  of 
China  Russia's  historic  aim  has  been  at- 
tained by  securing  two  Chinese  harbors. 
Talien-AVan  and  Port  Arthur,  with  a  large 
territory;  whereby  an  outlet  for  the  Sibe- 
rian Railway  to  the  Yellow  Sea  is  secured 
Tlie  order  refers  also  to  the  arrangement  for 
railways  in  China,  and  concludes  witii  the 
announcement  that  Talien-Wan  will  be  de- 
<.]ared  a  free  port  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  treaty  for  the  merchant  ships  of  all 
nations,  while  a  new  city  will  be  built  in 
the  neighborliood  of  the  said  port.  Tliis  ac- 
tion of  Russia  disposes  of  any  l-ard  feelings 
arising  from  her  supposed  closing  of  that 
port,  while  at  the  same  time  it  makes  it  man- 
ifest that  her  political  control  of  the  regiou" 
is  to  be  secured  by  this  erecting  of  a  new 
city,  in  all  probability  to  be  thoroughly  for- 
tified, close  to  it.  It  is  significant  that  at 
this    very    time    comes    a    report    from    the 


T'nited  States  Consul  at  Che-Fu,  showing, 
the  great  sti-ides  made  by  American  trade 
through  that  Empire.  He  shows  that  Amer- 
ican trade  increased  throughout  the  lines  of 
articles,  with  the  exception  of  kerosene,  and 
that  her  greatest  competitor  is  .Japan,  who 
sells  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  for- 
eign imports  and  over  a  million  dollars  more 
than  the  United  States.  The  Consul  notes- 
the  practical  possession  of  the  entire  terri- 
tory inland  from  Port  Arthur  by  Russia 
and  her  purpose  to  develop  its  commerce- 
.'ind  the  steamship  service  between  Port  Ar- 
thur and  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  He- 
notes  also  the  gradual  control  by  Germany 
of  the  whole  province  back  of  Che-Fu,  and 
intimates  that  the  chief  danger  to  American 
commerce  lies,  first,  in  the  rivalry  of  .Japan; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  closing  of  ports  by 
Germany  and  Russia. 


The  firmness  of  the  stock 
The  Transvaal     market  is  the  most  reassur- 

Crisis  •        •   ji     i.-  J, 

mg  mdication  of  peace  m 

South  Africa.  Everything  else  points  to 
war.  (xeneral  Butler,  in  command  of  the 
British  forces  there,  has  been  replaced  by 
(General  Walker,  and  while  there  is  no  defi- 
nite statement,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  reason  is  found  in  General  Butler'a 
avowed  sympathy  for  K^ruger.  and  in  Gen- 
eral Wallcer's  greater  aggressiveness.  Portu- 
gal has  seized  a  quantity  of  arms  intended 
for  the  Transvaal  in  transit  through  Lorenzo 
Marquess,  and  that  has  aroused  a  most  in- 
dignant protest  from  Pretoria.  No  reply  has 
yet  been  given  by  the  Volksraad  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposition  for  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  and  each  day's  delay  is  inter- 
preted as  a  new  rebuff  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  that 
a  new  proposal  will  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's.  and  that  all 
that  is  wanted  is  time,  to  let  the  Boers  down 
easy.  I<"rom  the  English  Government  there 
is  no  new  statement,  but  preparations  for 
war  are  being  pushed  on  both  sides.  English 
and  Indian  troops  are  in  readiness,  and  the 
Volksraad  has  amended  the  Constitution  of 
the  Republic,  compelling  persons  who  are 
not  burghers  to  co-operate  with  them  In  the 
defense  of  the  national  territory  and  tlie  sup- 
pression of  rebellion. 


Needed  Improvements  in   Our  Consular  Service. 

By  James  B    Angell,   LL.D., 

President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

A.S  our  lolations;  with  foieign  Powers  are  the  Presidents  desired  to  appoint  bad  men, 
becoming  more  intimate,  and  our  for-  but  because  they  were  deceived  by  the  poli- 
eign  trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  ticlans  who  vouched  for  tliese  worthless  per- 
becomiug  more  than  ever  essential  to  de-  sons  and  so  paid  their  local  political  debts 
velop  and  perfect  our  consular  service,  to  unscrupulous  party  workers. 
Some  of  the  defects  in  it  are  serious.  Especially  is  it  pernicious  to  send  dissolute 
The  duties  of  a  consul  are  commercial,  to  consuls  to  the  far  East.  In  those  Oriental 
aid  in  promoting  trade;  protective,  to  guard  countries  it  is  assumed  that  an  official  rep- 
the  riglits  of  our  citizens  abroad,  and  espe-  resentative  of  a  foreign  nation  is  the  high- 
cially  to  care  for  our  sailors,  and,  in  most  est  type  of  man  Avhich  the  nation  produces. 
Oriental  lands,  judicial,  to  try  civil  and  criin-  Therefore  the  impression  which  a  bad  man 
inal  eases  in  which  our  citizens  are  defendants,  gives  of  our  people  is  far  worse  than  he 
His  duties  are  rarely  political.  It  seems  would  give  in  a  European  country,  where 
clear,  then,  that  what  we  need  in  a  consul  is  people  are  accustomed  to  see  dissolute  men 
a  certain  familiarity  with  business,  some  in  office.  "We  ought  to  have  a  body  of  con- 
knowledge  of  law,  and  some  acquaintance  sular  officers  who  have  prepared  themselves 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  conn-  by  proper  study  for  the  duties  of  their 
try  to  which  he  is  sent.  Good  breeding,  we  posts,  and  who  have  characters  above  re- 
shall  all  agree,  is  desirable.  It  is  almost  equal-  proaeh. 

ly  clear  that  a  consul  should  have  some  per-  Again,  thei'e  should  be  greater  permanence 
manence  in  office  to  assure  him   the  desir-  in   the   consular   office.    The   influence   of   a 
able  influence  at  liis  post.    As  his  duties  are  good  consul  increases  with  every  year  of  his 
not  political    his  appointment  and  retention  experience.    Fortunatelj*      we     do     observe 
^in  office  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  his  more  cases  than  we  formerly  did    iu  which 
party  connections,  but  should  be  determined  consuls  have  retained  their  positions  through 
by  his  personal  fitness.  successive  administrations.    Probably  there 
We  have  some  excellent    consuls    in    our  would  be  yet  more   if  the  President  and  the 
service.    But  for  this  fortunate  fact  we  owe  S<>cretary    of    State    were    not    liesieged    by 
little  thanks  to  our  system  of  appointment,  clamorous   political    managers,     who    insist 
it  is  well  known  to  what  almost  irresistible  that   experienced   consular   officers   shall   be 
prossur(>  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  summarily  dismissed  to  make  room  for  some 
State  ar(>  subjected  by  Senators  and   mem-  of     their     henchmen.      When     politely     in- 
bers  of  Congress  or  other  prominent  party  formed  by  the  Secretary  that  there  are  no 
leaders  to  appoint  men   merely   as   the   re-  vacancies,  these  managers  peremptorily  de- 
ward  for  political  activity  in  a  heated  can-  mand,  "then  make  some  vacancies  at  once, 
vass  and  with  the  least  possible  regard  to  if  you  wish  our  party  to  succeed  in  our  dis- 
their  special  titness  for  the  post  to  which  irict."    So  men  wlio  have  become  familiar 
they  are  to  be  sent.    The  President  and  th(>  with  the  official  duti(>s  of  consul  are  almost 
.Secretary  must  in  many  appointments  made  without  warning  recalled  to  make  way  for 
under  such  circumstances  depend  for  their  novices.    Thus  we  subject  ourselves  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  candidates  entirely  on  the  expense  of  constantly  training  new  men.  if 
statements  of  the  men  who  urge  the  appoint-  indeed  we  leave  them  long  enough  at  their 
nient  of  them.    So  it  has  happened  that  men  posts  to  become  more  than  half  trained.    Of 
of  flagrantly   bad   character   have   been   ap-  course    the   special   fitness   of   the   men   ap- 
pointed by  excelhnit  Presidents,  not  because  pointed  under  such  circumstances  as  we  are 
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considering  is  not  likely  tu.liave  been  studied 
at  all.  The  writer  recalls  one  case,  of  which 
he  has  personal  knowledge,  where  tlie  man 
suddenly  appointed  on  the  solicitation  of  his 
Congressman  to  an  important  manufactur- 
ing city  in  Germany  spoke  of  it  as  a  good 
joke  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  place 
before  his  appointment,  and  .liad  to  hunt  for 
it  on  his  atlas.  On  our  happy-go-lucky  sys- 
tem of  appointment  it  is  fortunate  if  we  se- 
cure suitable  men,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  cases  they  will  be  recalled  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  become  really  useful. 

Once  more,  we  ought  to  make  provision  for 
securing  citizens  of  American  birth  as  in- 
terpreters both  for  our  consular  and  our 
diplomatic  service.  It  is  by  mere  accident 
now  if  we  have  an  American  interpreter  in 
any  foreign  land,  and  especially  in  any 
Oriental  land.  Since  it  is  rare  that  our  con- 
suls can  speak  the  language  of  any  country 
but  England  to  which  we  send  them,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  most  cases  they  are  com- 
pelled to  depend  on  interpreters  of  foreign 
birtli.  The  abuses  which  have  resulted  from 
this  necessity  are  manifold.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  sometimes  the  interpret- 
ers have  been  bribed  by  foreign  govern- 
ments or  their  agents  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  legations  and  of  consulates.  In  China 
more  than  once  the  native  interpreters  have 
clandestinely  used  the  consular  seal  to  give 
a  show  of  authority  to  papers  by  which 
they  have  extorted  money  from  their  inno- 
cent countrymen.  I  doubt  if  there  is  an 
American  interpreter  in  any  consulate  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  interpreters  there 
are  usually  Greeks.  Armenians  or  Arabs,  and 
all  foreign  subjects. 

How  jnuch  more  cautiously  and  wisely  the 
British  have  provided.  Look,  for  example 
to  her  method  in  China.  Attached  to  the 
British  Legation  at  Peking  is  a  school  of 
training  for  future  interpreters  and  consuls. 
A  dozen  or  more  well  educated  young  Eng- 
lishmen, some  of  them  graduates  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  receive  a  certain  sum  for 
maintenance  while  residing  at  the  Legation 
and  studying  Chinese,  just  as  our  young 
soldiers  do  at  West  Point  while  studying  the 
art  of  war.  Examinations  are  held  from 
time  to  time  to  test  tlieir  progress.  After 
about   two  years  thev    have    generallv    ad- 


vanced far  enough  to  be  detailed  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity  to  some  consulate.  They 
gradually  rise  to  the  position  of  interpreters 
and  finally  are  made  consuls.  By  that  time 
they  are  ^yell  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
language  but  with  the  methods  of  business 
in  China  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 
are  Avell  fitted  for  the  duties  to  which  they 
are  called.  Years  ago  one  Congress  took  up 
this  idea,  and  sent  out  a  few  young  men  to 
China  to  study  as  consular  clerks.  But  the 
next  Congress  failed  to  continue  the  appro- 
priation for  their  support.  So  the  experi- 
ment ended  prematurely,  and  the  young  men 
were  left  in  that  remote  land  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

Either  we  ought  to  train  intei'preters  at 
the  public  expense,  as  we  train  officers  at 
AVest  Point  and  Annapolis,  or  we  ought  to 
encourage  young  men  to  prepare  themselves 
at  their  own  expense  by  promising  them 
permanent  positions  with  good  compensa- 
tion and  ultimate  promotion  to  consulates. 
If  this  latter  course  were  adopted  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  good  number  of 
our  best  graduates  of  colleges  would  offer 
themselves  for  the  service. 

One  great  difficulty  in  effecting  any  reform 
has  been  found  in  the  indifference  of  Con- 
gress to  foreign  affairs,  and  especially  to 
Oriental  affairs.  Some  of  us,  who  have 
served  as  ministers  to  China,  tried  for  years* 
to  induce  Congress  to  perfect  legislation 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  rights  of  American  citizens  un- 
der our  system  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in 
that  country.  But  as  party  interests  were 
involved,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  Hon.  George  F.  Sew- 
ard, formerly  Minister  to  China,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story:  Once  our  Consul-General  at 
Shanghai  was  called  to  sentence  a  number 
of  lawless  American  sailors  to  imprisonment 
in  jail.  But  our  government  having  made 
no  appropriation  for  erecting  a  jail,  he  hired 
at  his  own  expense  a  building  inclosed  by  a 
fence  of  palings  and  shut  up  his  prisoners. 
Hardly  had  he  I'eturned  to  his  office  than 
me  prisoners  appeared  before  his  house, 
each  with  a  board  of  the  fence  on  his  shoul- 
der. He  reported  liis  exigency  to  the  State 
Department,  and  asked  for  a  suitable  jail. 
The  reply  from  tlie  Department,  instead  of 
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offering  him  any  aid,  simply  aclinowledgod 
his  dispatch  and  virtually  rebuked  him  by 
reminding  him  that  when  he  wrote  again  he 
should  take  care  to  write  on  official  paper 
of  the  size  indicated  in  his  instructions.  But 
not  a  word  was  said  about  the  needed  jail. 
Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that,  when  business 
was  thus  conducted  at  Washington,  the  con- 
suls were  not  always  efficient? 

But  we  now  hope  that  an  era  of  better 
things  is  dawning.  The  recent  war  and  the 
new  conditions  in  China  and  our  rapidly  ex- 


panding foreign  trade  are  directing  atten- 
tion to  our  foreign  relations  and  especially 
to  our  relations,  both  political  and  commer- 
cial, with  the  far  East.  This  fact  is  in  many 
quarters  evoking  the  inquiry,  what  can  be 
done  for  the  improvement  of  our  consiilar 
service?  There  are  some  indications  that  Con- 
gress will  address  itself  to  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  enlightened  public  opinion  will  en- 
courage and  even  urge  Congress  to  take  wise 
action  without  delay. 

Ann  Akbor,  Mk  h. 


Our  Duty  in  the  Family  of  Nations. 

By  the  Hon.   O.   H.   Piatt, 

United  States  Senator  from  Connkctu  i;t 


I  AGREE  with  Senator  Frye,  who  has  said 
in  effect  that  Providence  has  placed  us 
in  the  Philippines,  that  wo   cannot  retreat 
if  we  would,  and  that  we  must  do  our  duty 
there  as  one  of  the  great  civilizing  powers 
of  the  earth. 

The  "  family  of  nations "  is  a  phrase 
which  we  often  use,  but  the  real  meaning 
of  which  we  seldom  appreciate.  If  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  do,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
family,  the  stronger  and  more  forceful  mem- 
bers of  that  family  have  the  higher  duties 
and  the  greater  obligations.  A  family  has 
always  some  member  who  is  known  as  its 
head,  and  the  head  of  the  family  has  th(> 
greatest  responsibility  of  all;  if  the  United 
States  is  not  already  the  head  of  the  family 
of  nations,  it  is  very  near  it.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  other  nations  or  races  to  say 
that  in  wealth,  in  resources,  in  strength,  in 
the  character  of  our  population,  and  in  the 
beneficence  of  our  institutions,  we  are  sur- 
passed by  none.  When  international  ex- 
changes are  in  our  favor,  ours  will  be  the 
center  of  world  influence,  and  if  that  time 
has  not  already  come,  it  is  most  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Under  such  circumstances  wo 
!<hould  no  longer  pursue  a  policy  of  selfish 
isolation.  We  must  discharge  our  duty  to 
others.  If  we  would  live  up  to  the  true  phi- 
losophy   of    national    life,    as    well    as    the 


scriptural  injunction,  we  must  "  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves."  A  nation  seeking 
only  its  selfish  aggrandizement  is  no  more 
worthy  of  respect  than  a  man  who  has  no 
thought  or  care  for  any  but  himself.  To  be 
truly  great,  a  man  or  nation  must  be  truly 
helpful.  Everj-  man  owes  something  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  and  every^  na- 
tion owes  something  to  the  world  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  To  my  apprehension,  the  great 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  now  in  the  commencement  of 
the  twentieth  century,  are  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  its  institutions,  and  to  take  a  di- 
recting hand  in  the  new  civilization  of  man- 
kind. It  will  not  do  merely  to  put  up  a 
statue  of  Liberty  enlightening  the  world  at 
the  entrance  of  our  principal  harbor  and 
content  ourselves  with  asking  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  follow  our  example.  Expansion  is 
the  law  of  our  race,  and  of  our  national 
groAvth  and  development.  Whether  one  be- 
lieves in  Providence  or  destiny,  he  must  be 
blind  who  does  not  see  that  the  English 
speaking  people  has  been  and  always  must 
be  an  expanding  people.  AVe  shall  fail  of  a 
proper  appreciation  of  ourselves  when  we  as- 
sume that  the  time  has  arrived  for  further 
growth   and   expansion   to   cease. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  proper  to  occupy, 
control  and  govern   Porto  Rico,  because   it 
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liuppeus  lo  be  withiu  oui'  '•  spliei'e  of  iu- 
liueiice,"  while  it  is  all  wrong  to  do  the  same 
thiug-  in  the  Phllippiue  Islands  because  they 
are  outside  our  "  sphere  of  intlueuce."  But 
who  shall  presume  to  set  bounds  to  the  in- 
fluence of  our  nation  so  long  as  tlie  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  it  to  wisely  help  maulvind 
onward  to  a  higher  civilization  and  a  bet- 
ter condition  ?  For  one  I  rejoice  that  our 
national  embleiii  is  the  Eagle  and  not  the 
Tortoise;  the  Eagle,  whose  fliglit  is  unre- 
strained, not  the  Tortoise,  that  lives  in  its 
shell   and   only   craAvls. 

We  are  not  in  the  Philippines  as  the  re- 
sult of  premeditation,  we  are  there  by  the 
logic  of  imperative  necessity.  Dewey's  guns 
in  Manila  Bay  sounded  the  call  to  national 
duty.  They  awoke  a  great  people  to  a  sense 
of  its  obligation.  We  can  never  again  feel 
that  we  have  no  interest  in  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  world  outside  our  former  bound- 
aries. There  have  always  been  great  epochs 
in  the  world's  history.  I  believe  them  to  be 
the  result  of  Divine  Providence,  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  when  the  necessities 
of  the  Spanish  war  compelled  the  United 
States  to  plant  its  flag  on  the  shores  of  Ma- 
nila, the  very  greatest  epoch  in  the  world's 
history  began.  At  least  a  third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the 
region  to  which  the  Philippines  are,  by  their 
very  position,  the  entrance  gate.  The  higher 
civilization  of  mankind  has  taken  place 
through  great  world  movements  and  events. 
P^or  the  last  decade  evidences  of  a  new  de- 
velopment of  civilization  in  the  East  have 
been  unmistakable,  and  it  req.uires  no  pro- 
phetic vision  to  see  that  a  new  order  of  so- 
cial, moral  and  political  life  has  already  be- 
gun in  what  have  hitherto  been  the  dark 
•corners  of  the  earth>.  Can  any  one  think  that 
this  does  not  concern  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  should  not  only  hide  our  light  under 
a  bushel,  but  ignore  both  our  power  and 
duty  to  take  part  in  the  molding  and  direc- 
tion of  this  new  civilization  ?  Is  it  no  con- 
<?ern  of  ours  that  this  great  portion  of  the 
human  race  may  fall  under  despotic  or  ir- 
religious control  ? 

The  idea  of  religious  freedom  has.  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  always  preceded  the  de- 
velopment of  civil  liberty.  The  United 
States   for  a   hundred   years    has    been    en- 


gaged in  tlie  grand  work  of  extending  its 
idea  of  religious  freedom  througliout  the 
\erj-  regions  in  question.  There  is  scarcely 
a  center  of  iufluence,  large  or  small,  in  the 
Orient  where  the  United  States  missionary 
is  not  to  be  found,  and  where  Christian  edu- 
cation and  Christian  civilization  have  not  al- 
ready a  foothold.  Shall  ^ve  draw  back  now, 
when  the  way  has  thus  been  prepared  for 
the  extension  of  tlie  American  idea  of  civil 
liberty  '.' 

In  the  discharge  of  national  duty  in  this 
respect  the  impulses  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  England  are  identi- 
cal. We  need  no  formal  alliance.  Our  ra 
cial  instincts  and.  our  racial  interests  are 
the  same;  and  standing  together  for  them, 
for  the  largest  possible  liberty  of  man,  and 
for  his  highest  possible  social,  moral  and 
intellectual  development,  we  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  Powers  of  the  world  combined. 
If  the  United  States  aud  England  insist  that 
the  civilization  of  tlie  East  shall  be  along 
the  lines  of  true  Christian  civilization,  no 
one  will  deny  their  demand.  The  presence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines, work- 
ing jointly  with  England  for  such  a  result, 
is  the  surest  guaranty  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

That  thei'e  are  dillicult  problems  of  ad- 
ministration to  be  solved  no  one  will  deny. 
But  the  English  speaking  people  have  al- 
ways been  solving  difficult  problems;  aud 
tho  at  times  it  has  seemed  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  were  such  as  to  sug- 
gest despair  of  further  progress,  their  course 
has  ever  been  onward  and  upward.  To  say 
that  the  United  States  must  fail  in  the  new 
field  which  it  has  been  called  to  occupy  is  to 
admit  its  incapacity  to  govern  wisely,  it  is 
to  slander  ourselves. 

One  of  two  things  we  must  do.  retreat  or 
go  forward.  In  our  history  we  have  never 
y<>t  knoAA'n  what  it  w:is  to  permanently  re- 
treat; it  is  our  glory  to  have  advanced,  and 
whenever  we  have  advanced  it  has  been  to 
the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  mankind. 
We  shall  not  retreat  now,  we  shall  advance, 
and  in  years  to  come  the  strangest  feature 
of  the  present  situation,  in  the  estimation 
of  our  countrymen  then  living,  will  be  that 
any  American  could  have  counseled  retro- 
gression. 


Of  Rudyard   Kipling. 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Catholic  University,  Washington. 


EVPIN   those  persons   of   letters   who   are 
discussing  the  ideals  and  the  technical 
methods  of  liudyard  Kipling,   with  a 
tendencj   to  censure,  admit  that  h('  is  in  a 
most  delightful  position.    Alexandre  Dumas, 
pcn\  was  not  more  to  be  envied    when,   in 


they  liouseliold  woiils  V  Even  Mr.  .Tobu 
Hay  is  linown  now  as  a  mere  official— of  a 
great  country,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  mere 
official— and— but  this  is  too  heart-breaking 
—who  wrote  "  Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother  V  " 
Let  us  hope  that  Kipling  may  never  be- 


the  old  days,  all  Paris  stopped  short,  at  the  come  "  Mr."  Kipling  again,  and  tliat  he  may, 
hour  of  absinthe,  to  busy  itself  in  his  feuille-  with  reason,  borrow  MacMahou's  motto, 
totis.  Wlieu  an  author  has,  in  two  worlds,  "  J'y  suis,  j'y  reste."  A  question  whicli  M. 
no  necessity  to  explain  who  he  is  he  enjoys  Brunetiere.  or  M.  Anatole  France,  or  M. 
the  sweetest  fruit  of  fame.  It  is  very  well  Rene  Doumic,  or  M.  Edmond  Rod  will 
to  say,  with  Maurice  de  Guerin,  that  the  answer,  with  deep  analyses,  before  our 
production  of  a  fine  bit  of  literature  is  Americans  get  a  grip  on  it  is.  Why  is  he 
enough— no  one  but  the  producer  appreciates  here  ?  By  what  right  '!  He  has  taken  us 
the  real  bloom  of  the  thing;  it  is  sufficient  by  the  tliroat— not  exactly  by  the  heart, 
that  he  should  sit  in  solitude,  under  his  tho  he  touches  the  heart— notice,  for  in- 
white  lilac,  and  love  it.  But,  really,  an  au-  stance,  that  reading  of  the  names  in  "  Cap- 
thor,  no  matter  what  he  says,  is  very  like  a  tains  Courageous"  or  the  procession  of  chil- 
uiother  witli  her  first  baby— God  sends  it  tlren  in  "  William  the  Conaueror."  A  man 
to  her  that  the  world  might  adore  it— and  who  cannot  be  moved  by  tlie  heart  touches 
the  more  the  world  adores  it,  the  more  she  in  Kipling's  stories  could  listen  without 
is  pleased  with  God,  the  world  and  the  emotion  to  Ophelia's  death  song.  And  he 
baby.    Similarly,    tho    the    author    may    as-  does  not  force  them  in;  they  are  there.    He 


sunie  that  the  crowd,  in  other  cases,  may 
be  mistaken,  it  is  satisfactory  to  him  to 
know  that  there  is  so  much  good  taste 
shown  in  his  own. 


knows  how  to  tell  a  story  without  boring 
you.  E\ery  suggestion  tells;  every  word  has 
its  own  color,  and  he  is  sufficiently  artistic 
to  know  that    while  in  painting  a  man  may 


The  question  that  seems  to  trouble  many  elaborate  to  his  heart's  content,  in  writing 

souls  is:  Has  Rudyard  Kipling  come  to  stay':'  a  suggestion,  a  simile,  a  digression,   swift. 

And  there  are  those  that  miss  all  the  won-  vivid,  contrasting,  illuminating,  is  his  only 

derful   energy   and   vividness   and   color   of  resource.    To  say  tliat  he  is   without  style 

liis  work  because  they  vex  themselves  with  is  to  deny  the  evident.    No  stjle  could  be 

such    a    useless   question.    An    examination  ))etter  for  tlie  purpose  than   his.    There   is 

into  the  genesis  of  Kipling,  into  the  social  "  Beyond  the  Pale  "  in  "  Plain  Tales  from 

influences    that    lielped    to    bring    him    out  the     Hills."    Stevenson's     masterpiece— that 

into  the  literary  methods  that  created  him.  story  about  Francis  Villon,  with  all  its  elab- 

is  in  order.    This  can  be  done  with   profit  oration,  is  no  finer  in  effect.    Ana  is  not  style 

to  life  and  literature.    You  can  reckon  with  the  art  of  saying  things  as  they  ought  to  be 

almost    everything,     except     posterity     and  said  '.'    And  what  is  art,  so  far  as  methods 

taste.    The  group  of   Elizabethans   did   not  go,  but  a  question  of  effect  ?    Examine  the 

foresee  the  long  eclipse  that  was  to  sliadow  atmosphere  of  this  sketch;  the  manner  is  ex- 


thcm.  And  is  not  the  "  peerless  Orinda " 
forgotten,  except  when  we  read  about  her 
in  Mr.  Pepys'  incomparable  volumes':'  And 
the  authors  of  "  Festus  "  and  "  Edwin  the 
Fair"    and    '-Proverbial    Philosophy,"    are 


ceedingly  modern.  Fancy  Pope's  horror  of 
tlie  short,  curt  manner;  or  Miss  Austen's 
amazement.  It  is  neither  brutal  nor  cynical, 
tho  it  might  be  told  in  a  club  room,  be- 
tween the  courses  of  dinner.    Imagine  how 
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the  Abl)6  Prevost  or  Prosper  Meriinee  or 
Lady  Blessingion  would  have  bedewed  it 
witli  hirge  artiliciul  tears— and  Rousseau 
would  have  fainted  had  he  found  it  done  by 
Prevost.  Kiplinj?  tells  the  story  after  the 
repressed  manner  of  our  time,  not  with- 
holding his  suggestion  of  social  philosophy 
at  the  end,  and  we  all  like  it.  He  tells  the 
story"  as  a  man,  not  a  woman— unless  she 
were  a  posewsc— would  want  to  tell  it: 

'■  From  the  black  dark  Bisesa  held  out  her 
arms  into  the  moonlight.  Both  hands  had  been 
cut  off  from  the  wrists  and  the  stumps  were 
nearly  healed.  Then,  as  Bisesa  bowed  her  head 
between  her  arms  and  sobbed,  some  one  in  the 
room  grunted  like  a  wild  beast,  and  something 
sharp — knife,  sword  or  spear — thrust  at  Tre- 
jago,  in  his  boorka.  The  stroke  missed  liis  body 
but  cut  into  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  groin,  and 
he  limped  slightly  from  the  wound  for  the  rest 
of  his  days." 

Then  follows  the  added  stroke  of  horror. 
Trejago  can  never  find  Bisesa's  house  again: 
'*  But  Trejago  pays  his  calls  regularly,  and 
is  reckoned  a  very  decent  sort  of  man." 
Few  people  read  Shelley's  "  Cenci  "  now. 
But  if  Kipling  told  it,  in  our  modern  lan- 
guage, colored  by  his  personality,  every- 
body would  read  the  story  of  Beatrice,  as 
if  it  were  a  new  thing.  In  "  Plain  Tales  of 
the  Hills  "—which  represents  his  most  char- 
acteristic work— Kipling's  method  is  very 
simple.  He  begins  as  if  he  were  telling  you 
a  story  after  dinner,  looking  about  for  a 
mild  motive,  and  hitching  it  to  the  first 
phrase  that  seems  to  occur  to  him—"  Shake- 
speare says  something  about  worms,  or  it 
may  be  giants  or  beetles,  turning,  if  you 
tread  on  them  severely.  The  safest  plan  is 
never  to  tread  on  a  worm— not  even  on  the 
last  new  subaltern  from  home,  with  his 
buttons  hardly  out  of  their  tissue  paper, 
and  the  red  of  sappy  English  beef  in  his 
cheeks.  This  is  the  story  of  the  worm  that 
turned." 

Anybody  can  do  that  ?  Of  course,  just 
as  anybody  could  have  shaken  up  that  egg, 
as  Columbus  did  it.  But  when  one  man 
does  what  evex'ybody  can  do  and  does  not, 
and  yet  wants  to  do  after  it  is  done,  it  is 
almost  safe  to  call  him  a  genius.  Kipling's 
manner,  in  the  short  story,  is  as  invariable 
as  that  of  the  sonneteer.    Analyze  "  Thrown 


Away  "  Qs  an  example.  He  philoso- 
phized about  the  danger  of  the  '"  sheltered 
life  system  "  of  bringing  up  boys.  You 
know  what  is  coming.  He  takes  you  by  the 
button-hole;  he  says,  as  he  drops  you  for  a 
moment  to  light  a  cigaret: 

"  Let  a  puppy  eat  the  soap  in  the  bath- 
room or  chew  a  newly-blacked  boot.  He 
chews  and  chuckles  until,  by  and  by,  he 
finds  out  that  blacking  and  Old  Brown 
Windsor  make  him  very  sick;  so  he  argues 
that  soap  and  boots  are  not  wholesome.  Any 
old  dog  about  the  house  will  show  him  the 
unwisdom  of  biting  dogs'  ears.  Being 
young,  he  remembers  and  goes  abroad  at 
six  months  a  well-mannered  little  beast 
with  a  chastened  appetite.  If  he  had  been 
kept  away  from  boots  and  soap  and  big 
dogs  till  he  came  to  the  trinity  full  grown 
and  with  developed  teeth,  just  consider  how 
fearfully  sick  and  thrashed  he  woidd.  be  ! " 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  be 
colloquial;  to  be  sure,  he  had  the  example 
of  Thackeray  before  him;  but  his  manner 
is  as  distinctly  different  from  Thackeray's! 
as  Thackeray's  was  from  Fielding's.  It  is 
entirely  consomme  d  la  fin  du  sircle.  The 
philosophy  which  leads  to  the  story  is  not 
Christian  moi'iility.  But  then  Kipling  is 
generally  a  pagan — a  very  good  sort  of 
pagan— a  pagan  of  the  older  and  purer  form, 
but  still  a  pagan.  Tennyson  answered  the 
"wild   oat"    theory    long   ago: 

"  Hold  thou  the  good,  define  it  well, 
For  fear  divine  philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  gods  of  hell." 
Even    in    the    '"  Recessional "    we    have   the 
old  Roman  belief  that  there  is  a  Jove  who 
will  thunder  upon  the  chosen  race    if  they 
become  like  other  people.    We  have  had  a 
good  time;  we  have  heavy  spoils,  and  the 
captains  have  the  gems  of  the  heathen  in 
their   sword-hilts- yet,   if   we  do   not   throw 
up  some  incense  to  keep  our  .Jo\e  in  a  good 
humor     who    knows    what    may    happen  ? 
"  The  Vampire  "  is  out  of  life,  no  doubt;  but 
it  is  only  the  man's  side  of  the  story,  and 
a  fool  of  a  man's  at  that  !    But  the  musle 
of  them   both  :    Any   student  of  verse  can 
tell  you  how  Kipling  does  it.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  studied  the  cata- 
lexis  of  Coventry  Patmore  or  the  theories 
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ol  Sidney  Liiuicr.  lie  catches  a  tune  in  llie 
air.  It  uiay  be  "  Nora  Oreiua  "  of  the  "  Sail- 
ors' Hornpipe"  or  "Malbrook;"  lie  lias 
found  his  rhythm,  and,  as  he  knows  what 
to  say,  his  libretto  is  not  difticult  to  arrange, 
lie  looks  inlo  (he  mind  of  the  man  nearest 
to  him,  and  puis  one  phase  of  It  pictur- 
es(iuely  to  his  tune: 

■'  Ship  luc  soiiicwiicre  cast  of  Suez,  where  the 
best  is  like  the  worst. 

Where  there  aren't  no  Ten  Couuuaiuimeuts, 
nil'  a  man  c;iii  raise  a  thirst; 

For  the  temple  hells  ;irc  calliir.  an'  it's  there 
that   I  would  he — 

r.y  I  lie  old  .Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin"  lazy  at 
tlio  sea — ■ 

(tn   (he  road   to   Mandalay, 

Wheie  (he  ()ld  flotilla  lay, 

^Vitll  our  sick  lieiicatii  tin-  awnings  when  we 
went  to  ^fandalay. 

Oil,  the  road  to  Alandalay, 

Where  the  flyin'  fishes  play. 

An'  the  dawn  comes  uji  like  thunder  outer 
China,  'crost  the  Iiay." 

In  the  fulure  some  professor  of  verse 
imisic  will  (ell  us  that  Kipliny  was  u  con- 
scious masler  of  (lie  science  of  phonetics, 
hut  men  who  write  verse  will  kucnv  that  he 
ha  1  a  good  musical  ear— for,  a(  least,  the 
obvious  rhythm  and  cadences.  "  Drink  to 
Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes,"  "  t'ome  Live 
with  Me  and  He  .My  Love  "  and  "  I'nder  the 
(Jreeiiwood  Tree "  were,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  written  on  Kipling's  system. 

Sir  M'illiani  Kraser  tells  us  that  one  day 
lie  asked  'J'hackeray  who  liked  his  books 
best.  .Vud  (he  audior  of  "  Vanity  Fair"  an- 
swer(>d:  "  ^^■ollu>n  and  cdever  men."  He 
oughl,  as  Sir  William  says,  (o  have  reversed 
this.  Kipling  s(>enis  (o  lie  liked  best  by  men 
and  clever  women.  He  has  nMluced  ro- 
luaucc— (he  romance  of  adv(>n(ure,  of  re- 
volt against  the  conventional— (o  a  modern 
t'oruiula.    The  wizard,  (he  occid(   (hiug,   (he 


manifes(ation  of  chivalry,  is  Itrought  down 
to  date.  Clever  women  love  his  men  prin- 
cipally because  (hey  aie  brave  and  stupid- 
two  qualities  which,  in  meu,  most  entrance 
the  clever  woman.  As  to  his  women,  they 
are  impressions— not  real  things  at  all.  Th(>y 
serve,  as  in  "  The  Vampire,"  as  a  liacdc- 
ground  for  the  psychology  of  (he  men.  Kip- 
ling does  not  know  the  East  as  Burton 
knew  it;  too  much  knowledge  AvOuld  have 
made  his  hand  heavy;  but  he  divines  the; 
spirit  of  it;  he  knows  the  art  of  taking  us 
out  of  ourselves,  tlio  he  is  much  more 
tlijin  the  "  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day."  His 
realism  liecomes  less  convincing  when  he 
shows  a  minute  and  scruj)ulous  possession 
of  facts— the  essence  of  fact,  the  atmosphere 
of  fac(s,  he  can  manage.  I(  sometimes  seems 
too  bad  that  a  master  who  can,  for  a  time, 
mak'e  us  believe  anything  should  trouble 
himself  about  facts.  The  .Jungle  Books  can- 
not be  overrated;  and.  if  the  awful  power 
of  some  of  the  descriptions  in  "  'J'iie  Light 
(hat  Failed"  is  not  apprecia(ed.  it  is  be- 
cause an  artist  who  can  suggest  by  a  line 
attempted  to  lill  a  large  canvas  Avith  care- 
ful ela))oration;  for  even  Kipling  has  lim- 
itadons. 

He  is  the  siug<'r  of  war  and  of  force;  he 
believes  in  the  imperial  power,  and,  while 
lie  sees  that  the  British  can  never  western- 
ize a  poetic  and  exipiisitely  imaginative 
people,  he  resents  the  insinuation  (hat  any 
other  nation  could  have  done  it.  He  is  in- 
sular, prejudiced  and  unconsciously  inso- 
len(.  He  understands  only  half  of  what 
he  s(M's;  but  we  forgi\"(>  this  fauK  id'  his 
(piality  because  he  unders(ands  his  lialf  so 
w(>ll.  In  his  heart  he  holds  that  the  English 
have  become  the  heirs  to  (lie  Uoman  Em- 
pire. To-dny  there  are  only  two  real  im- 
perialists in  the  world — Kipling  and  the 
Kaiser. 
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By  Clarence  Urmy. 
L(>\  El)  the  flowers  so  much  that  I  Until  one  day,  when  far  alield, 

Had  naught  but  hale  and  sc.mu.  1  heard  (Ikmu  whisix'r  thus: 

N'o(   (>ven   pi(y.   to  bestow  ••  We   heed   no  slight,   no  scoflint 

On  briar  and  on  thorn.  His  Head  has  hallowed  us  !" 

San  Jose.  Cau. 


siller 


As  Yesterday. 

By  Kate  Erskine. 


THE  main  road  lay  hot  aud  dusty,  with 
the  Sim's  rays  beating  fiercely  upon 
its  light,  powdery  surface,  and  hope- 
lessly scorching  the  grass  and  weeds  grow- 
ing bj'  its  sides.  Thick,  white  clouds  rose 
slowly  in  the  wal^e  of  the  farm  Avagons  as 
they  jogged  lazily  along,  and  then  gradually 
settled  into  the  ruts,  whose  soft  sides  had 
already  caved  in.  Everything  seemed 
steeped  in  a  dull,  heavy  quiet.  Scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring;  and  only  tlie  dis- 
tant hills,  with  their  crest  of  dark  green 
brightened  here  and  there  by  a  dash  of 
scarlet  and  yellow,  gave  life  and  freshness 
to  the  scene.  The  Poor  Farm,  standing 
somewhat  back  from  the  road,  looked  de- 
serted; while  the  row  of  tall  poplars  guard- 
ing its  front  seemed  for  once  to  have  re- 
tired from  battle  array  and  to  be  holding 
out  a  limp  flag  of  truce.  And  so  the  morn- 
ing wore  slowly  away,  each  moment  bring- 
ing with  it  an  added  degree  of  heaviness 
to  the  air,  aud  to  the  general  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness which  prevailed.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  choking,  whirring  noise,  the  clock  in 
the  Farm  struck  its  slow,  metallic  eleven, 
and  before  the  last  stroke  had  fairly  died 
away  the  back  door  was  thrown  open  and 
two  little  old  women  issued  forth.  Walking 
in  single  file,  speecliless,  expressionless, 
they  semed  like  automatons  responding  to 
the  striking  of  the  clock  which  hud  set  their 
machinery  in  motion.  Straight  uj)  the  path, 
a  turn  to  the  right,  and  they  were  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  Through  the  potato- 
patch,  up  this  furrow,  down  that,  still  with 
no  sign  of  hesitation  their  old  joints  moved 
on.  The  sun  beat  furiously  upon  their 
wrinkled,  parchment-like  faces  and  white, 
wispy  locks  of  hair;  on  their  short,  calico 
skirts,  and  brown,  knotted  hands  hanging 
loosely  by  their  sides.  Past  the  onion-beds, 
through  the  melon-patch  they  plodded  along, 
never  stopping,  never  exchanging  so  much 
as  a  glance,  the  leader  holding  her  head 
with  proud  erectness,  while  her  companion, 
with  bent  shoulders  and  downcast  eyes, 
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followed  meekly  behind.  At  the  old  sun- 
dial, now  almost  hidden  in  the  tall  corn,  they 
stopped  and  the  little  figure  in  front  faced 
her  companion.  Her  small,  deep-set  eyes 
sparkled  gleefully  as  her  tliin,  piping  voice 
broke  with  triumphant  tones  the  stillness  of 
the  air. 

"  There,  Mis'  Bascom,  that  makes  seventy- 
nine  times  !  Seventy-wiwe  limes  we've 
walked  round  this  gardin'  this  summer; 
alers  startin'  just  the  same  time,  and  wind- 
in'  up  'longside  this  dial.  'Tain't  too  hot  for 
IIS  to  go  out.  But  soiuc  folks  are  made  o' 
sugar  an'  salt,"  she  added,  scornfully.  Then, 
after  a  cautious  look  around,  she  whis- 
pered huskily:  "There's  weeds  among  the 
melons.  (3h,  Lord— a— massy,  ain't  there 
weeds  ! "  Turning  to  an  ear  of  corn  she 
commenced  to  separate  its  silk  with  fum- 
bling fingers.  "  They're  a  shiftless  set,  they 
are,"  she  continued,  with  a  nod  of  her  head 
toward  the  house.  "  A  shiftless,  good-for- 
nothiu'  lot.  That's  what  /  call  e'm.  But  I'll 
report  'em,"  and  she  chuckled  to  herself. 
"  I  know  wlio  takes  care  o'  that  melon- 
patch.  It's  old  man  'Carty  an'  Fiddler  Joe. 
An'  I'll  report  'em.  I  ain't  walked  in  lliis 
gardin'  most  every  day  in  summer  goin'  011 
t-n^enty  year,  'thout  knowin'  a  weed  when 
1  see  it."  She  had  now  ceased  to  whisper 
and,  with  her  face  turned  toward  the  house, 
continued  in  a  shrill,  cracked  voice  which 
rose  louder  and  louder.  "  There  ain't  one 
l)usson  livin'  here,  'ceptin'  myself  an'  Mis' 
Bascom,  that  desarves  to  be  taken  care  oflr. 
A.  wuthless  set,  if  ever  there  was  one.  I — - 
Well  there,  see  that  hop-toad,"  she  broke  oft' 
suddenly,  resuming  her  natural  tone, 
"  'nother  moment  an'  I'd  ha'  put  my  foot 
on  it."'  Both  women  watched  it  gravely 
as  it  hopped  quickly  by  and  hid  itself  be- 
hind a  stalk.  "  Seems  kind  o'  strange,"  she 
""ontinued,  in  a  musing  tone,  "  that  it  should 
stay  here  when  it  could  ha'  hopped  outside 
just  as  well  as  not,  an'  nobody  to  interfere. 
I  declare,  it  seems  's  tho  the  sun  was  alers 
more  shiny  outside  the  fence   than   in;  an' 
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as  tho  the  birds  was  a-singin'  sweeter. 
'I'luM-e,  Mis'  Bascom,"  she  exclaimed,  pet- 
tishly, "  1  slioiild  Uiiulv  you  was  as  dead  as 
a  door-imil;  leastways  that  you  hadn't  a 
toiigu(,'  in  your  head  !  " 

Her  coiupauion,  who  was  regardiug  iier 
with  admiring  eyes,  started  as  from  a  daze. 
"  I  duuno,  1  dunno,"  she  mumbled,  "  I  was 
,j\ist  a-tliiukin'.  .Just  a-thiidciu'  'bout  you, 
.Marthy  Sprague.  Lord  sakes,  ain't  you 
Ijeart  !  Ain't  you  peart  !  "  She  paused,  and, 
with  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  spot  where 
the  toad  had  disappeared,  became  once  more 
abstracted.  Tlien  rousing  herself  she  whis- 
pered, ghiucing  toward  the  house,  "  Say, 
•Marthy  Sprague,  they  ain't  never  set  you 
down,  liave  they  ?  You  e'n  talk  up,  can't 
you  'I    Lord  sakes,  van't  you  talk  up  V  " 

Her  remai'ks  were  greeted  by  her  listener 
with  a  little  cackling  laugh  that  rose  and 
fell  and  then  stopped  suddenly  like  the 
breaking  of  a  banjo-string.  She  smoothed 
iier  checked  apron  complacently  and  gave  a 
slight  toss  to  her  head. 

"  No,  they  can't  set  me  down.  They've 
been  a-tryin'  it  now  for  twenty  year. 
Twenty  year  come  ne,\t  month.  'Twas  a 
Tuesday  I  come  here.  The  sunflowers  was 
uoddin'  their  heads  in  my  front  gardin  when 
I  walked  past  'em  to  get  into  the  kerridge; 
an'  tJ'.e  apples  was  just  beginuin'  to  look 
like  somethin'.  Kind  o'  pinkish  an'  shiny, 
yon  know,  the  way  they  do  toward  ripenin' 
(inic."  Her  face  softened,  and  the  rare 
llicker  of  a  smile  passed  over  it.  Then  it 
was  gone:  and  her  small,  black  eyes  glowed 
like  coals  of  tire,  as,  dropping  a  mocking 
curtesy,  sh(>  continued  shrilly,  "  '  Good-morn- 
in'.  Mis'  Sprague;  we'd  be  pleased  to  have 
you  take  a  ride  with  us  in  our  kerridge  this 
niornin'.'  'I'liat's  what  they  said,  the  de- 
ceivin'  creatur's;  an'  then  —  then  they 
brought  me  hvrvr  She  caught  hold  of  the 
otli(>r's  arm,  and  shook  it  roughly.  "  An' 
the  hen  an'  her  clicks  was  a-walkin'  round 
tile  gardin,  too;  an"  the  old  buft"  cat  kep' 
rnbbiu"  herself  against  me  as  tho  it  knew 
somethin'  was  a-goin'  to  happen."  She 
locked  her  hands  closely  together,  and  the 
knuckles  gave  a  cracking  noise.  "  They 
might  ha"  given  me  time  to  throw  a  little 
nu-al  aliout  an"  lay  out  a  saucer  o'  milk 
iin'  try  to  make  'em  sort  o'  understand  that 


'twa'n't  me  that  was  desartin'  'em.  Oh, 
Lord  sakes,  Lord  sakes,  what  must  they 
ha'  thought;  an'  me  goin'  away  'thout  so 
much  as  a  word  to  the  chicks  or  a  pat  to 
the  cat  !  An'  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  Ab- 
ner — if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  Abner  Sprague, 
it  never  would  ha'  happened,"  she  added, 
bitterly.  "  'Twas  him  an'  his  shiftless  ways 
that  brought  me  here.  Why  couldn't  he  ha' 
paid  off  the  mortgage,  an'  left  the  farm  so's 
I  could  run  it  V  Deary  me,  deary  me,  why 
couldn't  he  ha'  done  it  !  " 

The  old  woman,  who  had  been  listening 
with  a  gentle  nodding  of  the  head,  as  tho 
emphasizing  facts  she  had  heard  many 
times  before,  reached  out  her  hand  timidly 
and  gave  the  other's  skirt  a  little  twitch. 
"  But  they  ain't  never  been  able  to  set  you 
down,  have  they,  Marthy  Sprague  ? "  she 
reminded. 

'•  Set  me  down  V "  was  the  echo.  "  Set 
nic  down  ?  Why  wa'n't  it  at  the  very  first 
meal  that  Mis'  Smith  says,  '  Marty  Sprague, 
will  you  have  some  'tatoes  ? '  An'  I  says 
—I  says— well,  I  don't  remember  just  what 
'twas,  but  'twas  somethin'  real  sharp.  An' 
seuce  then  when  I've  wanted  'tatoes,  I've  just 
took  'em." 

Her  companion  gave  a  triumphant  laugh. 
"  Oh,  I  know  'twas  somethin'  good.  Some- 
thin' real  good.  But  I  kind  o'  thought 
you'd  remember  this  mornin'  just  what 
'twas,"  she  added  in  a  disappointed  tone. 
She  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment  fumbling 
with  restless  fingers  at  her  apron-strings 
and  the  buttons  of  her  waist;  her  small, 
pinched  face,  filled  with  affectionate  ad- 
miration, was  still  turned  on  her  friend. 
"  An'  you've  looked  after  me  well,  Marthy 
Sprague,"  she  at  last  broke  forth  in  a 
happy,  singsong  voice.  "  Five  year  an'  two 
months  come  next  Monday  I've  been  livin" 
lu'ie.  An'  you've  stood  up  for  me  well. 
Deary  me,  ain't  you  got  sperits  !  Ain't  you 
got  sperits  !  " 

The  clock  now  struck  the  half  hour,  and 
at  once,  without  another  word,  they  con- 
tinued their  walk.  Two  little  rebels,  un- 
mindful of  the  heat  and  the  burning  sun  as 
it  rose  higher  and  higher,  they  tottered  on. 
The  corn  leaves  brushed  against  their 
wrinkled  faces,  and  the  silk  met  with  ca- 
ressing touch  their  thin,  white  hair.  Grass- 
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lioi)i)(M'^  jiimpod  find  chirruped  around 
lliciii  :ind  tlic  liidiiiu  Idciisl  sunt;'  its  louj;' 
sust;iiiu'(l  note.  Ui-cii.sioiially  :i  Held  monse 
ran  timidly  across  their  patli  an<l  disap- 
peared. 

Throujili  Die  I'lehl  of  corn,  past  tlie  ceh-ry- 
I)pds,  and  they  were  amoni;'  llie  s(piasli- 
vines.  Here  the  leader  stopped  suddenly, 
meeting  tlie  in(iuiring  look  cast  upon  lier 
Avith  a  low  chuckle,  (living  her  conipunion 
a  sly  nudge,  she  whispered    eagerly: 

"  I've  got  soniethin'  to  tell  you,  Mis'  Bas- 
coni.  SoiHctlihrs  goiu'  to  happen.  Some- 
thin's  goin'  to  happen  to-night."  Another 
admonitory  nudge,  and,  ])ointing  to  the 
sipiaslies,  she  continued,  breathlessly:  '"You 
c'n  cook  'em;  an'  you  c'n  mash  'em;  an' 
you  c'n  season  "em:  an'  you  c'n  jiut  'em  in 
crust;  an'  .vou  c'n  bake  'em;  an'  you  c'n 
set  'em  on  the  table;  an'  you  c'n  cnll  'eiu 
pumpkin-pies;  but  Lord  sakes  alive,  does 
that  make  'em  so  ":'  "  And  she  gave  a  sarcas- 
tic laugh.  "  I  say  they  ain't  tasty.  Mercy 
me,  there's  just  the  difference  'tween  a 
squash-pie  an'  a  pumpkin-pie,  as  there  is 
'tween  a  cup  o'  warm  water  an'  when  it's 
good  bilin'  liot."  She  paused,  her  eyes  tixed 
absently  on  the  distant  hills,  tlien.  making  a 
little  smacking  noise  with  the  lips,  went  on 
in  a  crooning  voice.  "  'Here.  Car'line,  run 
into  the  gardin  an'  bring  me  a  pumpkin. 
AVe'i-e  goiu'  to  make  pies  this  moruin". 
.  .  .  My.  ain't  it  shiny  an'  goldy  lookin'. 
an'  so  liot  from  the  sun  I  can  hardly  tetch 
it.  .  .  .  Xow  get  the  'lasses  an'  s]»ices. 
An'  don't  forget  the  salt.  Salt  do  make  a 
tlung  taste  kind  o'  lively.  .  .  .  Yes,  I 
guess  they're  seasoned  'bout  right.  Taste 
so,  anyhow.  .  .  .  There,  let  'em  bake 
slowly."  .  .  .  She  suddenly  came  to  her- 
self, looking  around  bewildered.  "  An'  it's 
twenty  year  seuce  I  tasted  one."  she  whimp- 
ered. "  'J'wenty  year."  She  l)rushed  the 
hair  back  from  her  eyes,  and  peered  long 
and  anxiously  into  the  other's  face;  then, 
rubbing  lier  ;irm,  meditatively  continued: 
"I  dunno  wliy  'tis.  l)ut  tlie  smell  of  'em's 
been  with  me  now  more'n  a  week.  .TusT~ 
as  you  get  it  when  you  take  'em  out  o'  the 
ov(>n  lookin'  all  sjjicy  brown,  an"  set  'em 
(iM  tlie  t:il)le  to  cool  a  spell.  I've  ti'ied  all 
kinds  o'  i)osies,  but  it  don't  make  a  bit  o' 
difference.    The     smellin's     there,     an'— oh- 


Lord  sakes.  Lord  sakes.  'tain't  that  tlnn'e's 
a  linei'  smell  the  wiiole  worlil  over,  onl.\' 
tliat  w  itli  it  comes  llie  tastin",  an"  your 
slomick  gets  to  feelin'  i^ind  o'  lonesome,  an' 
you  know  there's  only  the  one  thing  that'll 
ever  be  fillin'."  The  little  creatm-e  who  was 
listening  gave  a  symi)athetic  sigh.  "  But  I 
can  see  'em.  I  can  see  'em  !"  continued  the 
sjyeaker  with  a  happy  laugh.  "They're  l.vin' 
in  the  lot  next  the  barn.  Great  yellow 
things  with  the  sun  shinin'  on  their  sides. 
I  only  used  to  see  'em  at  night  after  I'd  got 
to  bed.  l)ut  now  the  sight  of  'em's  with  nu' 
all  the  day.  An'  I  can  see  the  house,  too; 
an'  the  cat;  an'  the  hen  an'  her  chicks;  an' 
the  roses  trailin'  all  over  the  porch."  She 
tm-ned  suddenly  on  the  other  woman.  "  An' 
I  planted  the  pumpkins  first  myself,"  she 
continued,  excitedly.  "An'  then  on.  year 
after  year.  If  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  me  the 
soil  uever'd  ha'  been  so  good  for  the  grow- 
in'."  Leaning  forward  and  catching  hold  of 
her  companion's  apron  she  drew  her  to- 
ward her.  "Say,"  she  whispered,  'they 
wouldn't  mind  my  takin"  just  otic,  would 
they  ?  .Tust  the  very  smallest  one  of  all, 
that  might  happen  to  be  kind  o'  specky  an' 
humly.  Those  that's  livin'  there  now 
wouldn't  gredge  me  thai,  would  they  '! 
'T wouldn't  be  thievin',  would  it  ?  Oh. 
mercy  me.  mercy  me;  I've  thought  an' 
thought  about  it.  .-m"  I  J.iKJir  'twouldn't  l)e 
thievin'." 

"  No,  no,  Marthy  Sprague;  'twouldn't  if 
you  say   so.    You'i'e  aln-s  right,   .Marthy." 

The.\'  drew  a  little  closer  together,  and, 
as  the  bell  sounded  for  dinner,  slowly  re- 
trace<l  their  ste])S  to  the  house. 

:|-  *  :!;  ^:t  ^  * 

The  shadows  lightly  descended,  soften- 
ing the  brightness  with  faint,  almost  ini- 
jierceptible  touches;  then,  gi-adually  thicken- 
ing and  extendfng.  enveloped  all  in  a  dark, 
impenetrable  mantle.  The  chorus  of  locusts 
winch  had  been  so  faithfully  sustained 
throughout  the  long,  hot  day.  tinally  ceased, 
leaving  to  a  few  li.-irdy  nuMubers  the  duty 
of  presaging  its  return.  Bull-frogs  still 
croaked,  plunged  and  splashed  among  the 
lilies  in  the  i)ond,  conquei'ors  of  the  still- 
ness in  which  they  now  reigned  supreme. 
The  I'oov  Farm,  seeming  to  have  expanded 
lilce  a  living  thing,  lay  a  large,  black  mass 
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in  tlic  (Inrkucss;  only  a  I'ainl.  s'l'nnncr  from  from  w  liii-li  tlicy  had  cvklentlj'  been  taken 
the  moon  sliinini^'  on  the  wcallu'r-staiiit'd  stood  (luitc  empty,  with  its  lid  tlirowu  hack, 
shhifiles.  Kveiy  light  in  it  had  been  extin-  and  a  biuieli  of  keys  lyinj;  by  its  side.  The 
;iui.she<l  louj^  ago.  And  hours  had  passed  bed  was  strewn  with  u  few  old  dresses,  rib- 
since  the  echo  of  Fiddler  Joe's  "  Auld  Lans  bons  and  kniek-kuacks,  while  on  the  pillow. 
Syne  "  had  died  away,  and,  witli  a  last,  long  by  themselves,  stood  a  tiny,  worn  pair  of 
enilirace,  he  had  tucked  his  fiieud  under  his  baby's  shoes.  A  large,  l)lack  crepe  bonnet 
pillow   and   gone  to   sleep.  hung  on  the  rocking-chair,  its  weight  drav.-- 

Snddenly  a   liglit   ap])eared   in   one  of  the  ing  it  backwanl  so  that  the  long,  limp  veil 

windows  o'.cr   the   kitchen   ell,   and.   almost  touched    the    floor.     It    was    perfectlj'    still, 

simultaneously,    there    was   a    timid    tap   at  The  two  little  creatures  remaining  motion- 

the  door  of  the  room   from  which  it  shone,  less    seemed    scarcely    to    breathe,    one   still 

anil  a  little  old  woman  entered.    She  wore  a  standing   in  the   middle  of  the  room,   while 

short  calico  goAvn,  and  a  small,  black  straw  the  other  watched  her  with  eager  e.yes. 

shade-liat.    llvv  shoes  she  held  in  her  hand.  "Hut   I've   been    worrited,"   continued   the 

"I've    been    a-watchin',"    she    whispered,  speaker   at    last,    "awful    worrited   decidin' 

breathlessly,  after  deimsiting  them  carefully  what     to     wear.      For     it's     twenty     year, 

in  a  corner  of  the  room.    "  I've  been  a-watch-  twenty    year   come   next    month    sence    I've 

in",   .Mai-thy    Sprague.    for   hours   an'   hours;  been  home.    "Taiu't   quite  a  mile  from  here 

leanin'  cleai'  out  o'   my   winder  so's  to  see  up  the  road,  but  I  ain't  never  seen  it  sence. 

the  light  an'  know  when  'twas  time.    I  ain't  I  was  ohiccj/cd  to  go  by  it  once,  but  I  shut 

slep'  a  wink,  not  on(>  wMnk."    She  sank  back  my  eyes  tight  an'   never  saw's   much   as  a 

into   a    chair.    "  You    ain't    scairt,    are   you,  rail  o'  the  fence."    She  glanced  down  at  her 

.Martliy    Sprague'.'"  slu>    inciuired,    anxious-  skirt    with   a   dissatisfied   air.   plucking  fret- 

ly.    " 'IMiere  ain't    notliiu'  to  be  a-feared  of,  fully  at  her  waist.    "They  don't  .sr/  well.    I 

is  there  '.'    Oh,  mercy  me,  'taiu't  so  veri/  daik  duuuo  wh.v  'tis,  but  I  ain't  as  big's  I  used 

out.  is  it  ".•'    Oh.  Lord  sakes.  Lord  sakes  !  "  to  be.    I'm  kind  o'  shrunk.    But  the  waist's 

The  one  api)ealed  to  made  no  reply.    She  .got  style,  ain't  it  '.' "  she  appealed,  eagerly. 

liad    taken    tlie    candle    from    the    window-  "  I  wore  it  on  my  weddiu'-day.    'Twas  a  real 

seat.  i)lacing  it  on  her  bureau,  and  now  stood  sunshiny  da.v  in  .June,  an'  the  birds  was  a- 

in  front  of  the  suiall,  cracked  mirror,  tying,  singin'  loud,  an'  the  roses  was  in  full  bloom, 

with  elaliorate  patience,  a  bit  of  black  lace  We    was    married    in    mother's    parlor:  an' 

ai'ound   lier   neck.    The   calico   skirt   of   the  when  Abner  come  In,  he  says.  '  Why  Marthy, 

morning   liad   Ixhmi   exclianged    for  a    i-usty.  little    girl,    you    look    i)retty's   a   i)ictur'    an' 

l>lack   bombazine   which    trailed   .a    little   on  lovely's    a     ])each.'     Those    were    his    very 

I  lie    tloor.      Her    waist,    of    white    spi-igged  words.    Then  he  took  me  right  into  his  arms 

iiuisliii,  lay   In  fohls  on  her  shrunken,   little  an'   kissed  me  'fore  them  all."    She  gave  a 

''f^'"''-  low  laugh.    "  An'  so  you  see's  this  was  the 

"  I   dunno."  slie  said,   ciuerulously,   throw-  waist    1    liad  on   when   I   first  Avent   houu\   I 

ing  down  the  lace  at  .last.    "I  duuno's  it's  kind  o'  thought  'twould  please  him  to  have 

becoinin"  after  all."    She  turned  away  from  me   wear   it   to-night.    I   dunno   why   'tis.    I 

the  mirror,  and  tixed  her  eyes  soleuudy  on  don't  s'pose  I've  thought  of  it  all,  or  of  Ab- 

(he  otlier's  lace.    "  I've  been  a-dressin'  ever  ner,  in  just  that  way,  for  years  an'  years; 

sence    supper.    I    .'iju't    let    up    one    minute,  but   now   it    all   seems   to   be   a-comiu'   back 

While  'twas  light  I  laid  my  things  out.  an'  clear  as   day.    The   skirt's  what   I   wore  at 

then,  afterward,   I   went  crawlin'   an'   fum-  his  funeral;  it's  best  quality  bombazine,  an' 

hlln'  round  to  get  'em  on.     I  ain't  set  down  was   made  out  o'   the   house."    She  stopped 

'^'^*^^-  abruptly,  and  the  small  figure  in  the  toriu'r 

She    hesitated,     smoothing    absently     the  moved    restles.sly    on    the   chair,    her    hands 

front  ])rea(lth  of  h(>r  dress.  The  one  candl(>.  fumbling   nervously   at    her   dress   and    hat. 

giving  out  a  feeble,  smoky  flame,  east  a  faint  There  was  a  pink  spot  on  each  chet>k.  and 

light  over  tlie  room  and  the  treasures  scat-  her  eyes  were  very  bright, 

tered    ar.nmd,     .\    small    Uair-covered    tnudc  "  Hut    I    didn't    know    vou   was   a-soin'   to 
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dress  up,  ^Martliy  Sprague,"  she  wliispered 
at  last.  "  I  didu't  know  it.  An'  I've  got 
iixin's,  too.  1  would  lia'  liked  to  have  wore 
'em.  I've  got  a  dress,  an'  it's  silk;  au'  it's 
checked  black  an'  white;  an'  it's  got  two 
flounces  on  the  bottom;  an'  it's  got  some 
lace  in  the  neck;  an'  there's  worked  but- 
tons on  the  waist.  I  ain't  worn  it  sence  I've 
been  here.  I  ain't  never  had  a  chance.  An' 
I've  got  a  brooch,  too.  An'  I've  got  a  para- 
sol; that's  silk;  there  ain't  a  thread  0'  cot- 
ton in  it.  An'  I've  got "  She  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  eager  voice. 

"  But  I'm  a-goin*  home.  I'm  a-goin'  home." 
There  was  unutterable  triumph  in  the  tone, 
and  an  affectionate  lingering  over  the  last 
word.  "  But  then,-  mercy  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, proudly,  "  I  guess  I've  got  enough 
fixin's  for  two."  Going  to  the  bed  she  ex- 
amined its  contents  thoughtfully,  while  an 
eager  pair  of  eyes  followed  her  every  move- 
ment with  anxious  interest.  Five  minutes, 
ten  minutes  passed,  and  still  she  bent  ir- 
resolute over  her  treasures,  fingering  each 
article  with  loving,  jealous  touch.  Several 
times  she  half  passed  something  into  the 
corner,  then,  changing  her  mind,  quickly 
returned  it  to  its  place.  At  last  she  picked 
up  a  piece  of  narrow  blue  ribbon.  It 
showed  signs  of  having  been  washed  and 
ironed  many  times,  and  was  now  carefully 
rolled  up  and  fastened  with  a  pin.  "  I 
dunno,"  she  mumbled,  reluctantly  drawing 
out  the  pin.  "  I  dunno  but  what  you  might 
wear  it  if  you'll  be  kecrful."  She  tied  a 
short  bow  with  trembling  fingers.  "  'Twill 
do  to  put  on  your  hat,  anyhow,  i\Iis'  Bas- 
eom,  an'  that'll  kind  o'  fix  you  up.  But  you 
mustn't  be  fingerin'  it  much— 'tain't  that 
I'm  begredgin'  'em  to  you.  Sakes  alive,  I'd 
rather  you'd  wear  'em  than  any  one  else. 
But  I  don't  want  anythin'  to  happen  to  my 
things.  I'm  kind  0'  use'  to  'em.  There  ain't 
one  hut's  got  its  own  place  in  my  trunk. 
They're  just  a  fit.  An' then  wheTi  I  look  'em 
over,  I  alers  put  'em  in  just  the  same  places 
ou  the  bed  an'  round."  She  crossed  over  to 
the  corner,  and  pinned  the  bow  on  the  lit" 
tie  straw  hat.  '"  But  you  must  be  keerful," 
fehe  admonished.  "  You  must  be  awful 
keerful,  Mis'  Baseom.  An'  don't  take  any 
resks  with  it,"  she  added,  anxiously.  She 
stood   for  a   inomenf    surveying,   with   grati- 


fied pride,  the  long  blue  ends  Avhich  hung 
over  the  calico  gown  and  mingled  with  the 
a|)ron-strings  in  the  back.  "  It  looks  dressy," 
slie  said  at  last  \Aith  a  satisfied  sigh.  "It 
looks  rexil  dress.y." 

Going  to  the  rocking-chair  she  took  up 
the  bonnet,  and  carefully  arranged  it  on 
her  head  before  the  mirror.  It  settled  down 
over  her  ears,  almost  extinguishing  the  lit- 
tle brown  face  which  peered  anxiously  from 
underneath,  and  formed  a  grim  contrast  to 
the  wliite-sprigged  muslin  waist.  "  My 
head's  growin'  small,  too,"  she  murmured, 
looking  fixedly  at  herself  in  the  glass.  "  I'm 
growin'  small  all  over.  There  ain't  nothiu' 
1  used  to  wear  that  become  me  more;  an' 
now  there  ain't  a  mite  o'  style  to  it.  An'  I 
wanted  to  look  well,''  she  added,  fretfully. 
"  I've  been  dressin'  an'  putterin'  round  here 
ever  sence  supper-time,  an'  there  ain't  noth- 
in'  to  show  for  it;  an',  oh.  Lord  sakes,  Lord 
sakes,  why  coudn't  I  ha'  kep'  hefty  so's  to 
fill  'em  out  !  It's  twenty  year  sence  I've 
lieen  home,  twenty  year  come  next  jnonth; 
an'  I  wanted  to  look  well.  I  wanted  to  look 
well."  She  turned  from  the  mirror  and  sank 
into  a  chair.  "  An'  I'm  all  tuckered  out, 
too.  I  ain't  set  down  once  sence  supper- 
time.    Not  once." 

She  rocked  mournfully  back  and  forth, 
leaning  her  head,  forgetful  of  its  precious 
l)urden,  against  the  crochet  tidy.  A  light 
wind  brushed  tlie  branches  of  the  apple-tree 
gently  against  the  Avindow,  and  moved  the 
loose  shingle  on  the  roof  with  quick,  irregu- 
lar tappings.  Now  and  then  a  moth  circled 
slowly  around  the  candle-flame,  dropped  into 
it,  ami.  with  a  feeble  fluttering  of  the  wings, 
sank  softly  into  its  liquid  bed.  Once  tlicrc 
was  a  wliirring,  rushing  noise  as  a  hirgc 
hat  flew  into  the  room,  beating  its  Avings 
noisily  against  the  walls  and  ceiling  until  it 
had  blindly  found  its  way  out  again.  And 
meanwhile  the  large  clock  in  the  hall  tick- 
ing slowly,  slowly,  marked  the  time  that 
two  tired  little  old  women  slept. 


"  For  in  tlie  deep  where  darkness  dwells, 
Tlie  land  of  horror  and  despair, 
Satan  has  built  a  dismal  tomb 

And  lays  his  stoi-es  of  vengeance  there." 
A  thin,   quavering  voice  broke  ■the  stillness 
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of  tli(>  nislit,  hesitated,  tlit-u  ooutiuued  in  a 
still  liii^her  key: 

"  Thorc  Salan,  tlic  first  sinner,  lies, 

Anrl  roars  and  bites  bis  iron  bands. 
In  vain  the  sinner  strives  to  rise, 
Crushed  with  the  weight  of  both  thine  hands." 

It  ceased  and  the  echo  dying  slowly  away 
;jave  place  to  the  shrill,  monotonous  note 
of  the  tree-toad  and  the  soft  movement  of 
the  wind  through  the  trees;  to  the  faint 
gurgling  of  the  tiny  brook,  and  the  oc- 
casional cry  of  the  screech-owl.  The  moon 
shone  in  bright,  silvery  patches  upon  the 
road  in  the  openings  of  the  woods;  and, 
wiiere  the  foliage  was  thickest,  glinted 
lightly  through  the  leaves.  And  forward, 
steadily  forward,  two  little  figures  walked 
liand  in  hand,  their  eager,  intense  faces 
looking  straight  ahead  at  the  road  stretch- 
ing out  before  them. 

"  I  kind  0'   forget  what  comes  next;  but 
it's  a  good  hymn,  a  real  good  hymn."    The 
speaker  cast  a   proud   glance   at   the    bom- 
bazine skirt  trailing  in  the  dust,   and   set- 
tled her  bonnet  with  a  satislied  air.  "  I  used 
to   sing   it   in   the   choir.    Mercy    rae.    there 
wa'n't  anybody  that  could  sing  treble  like 
me.    I    used    to    lead    'em    all.    Those    were 
(lays;  Lord  sakes,  loa'n'l  those  days  !  "    Her 
st(>p   was   almost  jaunty   and   slie   held   her 
head    very    high.    "  'Tain't    for    me    to    say 
auythin'   about   my   looks,   an'    whether   my 
cheeks  was  red  as  pineys,  an'   my  hair  all 
Uinkly  an'  black  as  ink,  an'  whether  I  had 
more    followers    than    any    other    girl    any- 
where round.    'Tain't  for  me  to  say.    But," 
and   she   gave   a   triumphant     little    laugh, 
"there  was  some  sparkin'  goin'  on  in  those 
days,  an'  Abuer  didn't  get  me  'thout  workin' 
for  it."    She  let  go   her  companion's   hand, 
looking  carefully  up  and  down  the  road  and 
on  either  side.    Suddenly   she   pointed   to  a 
large  tree  on  the  right.    "There  'tis,  there 
'tis  ! "  she     called,     excitedly.      "  'Twas     a 
thrush's  nest.    We  used  to  climb  up  into  the 
branches  every  day  to  look  at  the  eggs  when 
we  drove  the  cows  home  from  pastur'.    The 
mother-bird  would   fly  so  close  sometimes, 
oponin'    her    beak,    that    we'd    a'most    fall 
when  we  svrambled  down.    Once  she  pecked 
It  Jerry's  foot.    Leastways  he  said  so.    An' 
there— CO— yes  'tis  !    It's  just  nl)out  there  I 
jsed  to  go  a-berryiu".    I  wa'n't  much  more'u 


knee  high,  but  'twa'n't  very  far  from  the 
house,  an'  mother  used  to  tie  on  my  pink 
sun-bunnet  an'  give  me  a  pail  an'  start  me 
otf.  Once  slie  gave  me  an'  apple-turnover 
to  take  along  'stead  of  a  doughnut.  'Twas 
so  full  that  the  apple  squeezed  out  o'  the 
sides  when  I  eat  it,  an'  ran  down  my  pina- 
fore. I  used  to  go  barefoot  then.  Some- 
times I'd  paddle  in  the  brook  'longside  the 
road,  or  else  sit  on  the  little  bridge  an'  dan- 
gle 'em  over."  She  hesitated,  looking 
down  at  her  feet  doubtfully.  "  My  shoes 
are  dre'ful  thick.  An'  my  feet  are  hot,  too. 
An'  I'm  gettin'  tired,  real  tired."  Crossing 
tne  road  she  stood  on  the  bridge,  and  looked 
wistfully  down  at  the  water.  "  Yes,  yes, 
little  girl,"  she  whispered  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, "  you  can  go  paddlin'.  Only  doii't 
do  it  when  you're  all  het  up;  an'  don't  stay 
in  more'n  ten  minutes.  Mind  what  mother 
says  !  "  She  sat  down  and  slowly  drew  off 
her  shoes  and  stockings.  "  I  can  dangle 
'em  for  a  while,"  she  said,  "  an'  then  I  must 
be  a-goin'  home." 

The  moon  shining  full  upon  the  bridge 
cast  a  silvery  whiteness  over  the  rough, 
gray  boards,  and  the  fringe  of  willows  grow- 
ing l)y  its  side.  It  bathed  in  clear,  soft  light 
the  two  little  tigues  sitting  side  by  side,  and 
shimmered  on  the  water  which  flowed  be- 
neath, mingling  its  gentle  murmur  with  their 
voices. 

"  I  don't  say  but  what  I  could  ha'  done 
better  in  some  ways;"  the  speaker's  voice 
was  slightly  muffled  as  she  bent  over  to 
fasten  her  shoes.  "  But  I  s'pose  I'd  got  kind 
o'  used  to  him.  We'd  been  together  ever 
sence  he  was  a  mite  of  a  tow-head  in  skirts. 
We  used  to  set  together  in  school;  an'  we 
used  to  sing  together  in  the  choir;  an' — 
well.  I  dunno.  He  kept  a-askin'  me,  an' 
askin'  me,  an'  at  last  I  just  took  him.  But 
I  don't  say,"  she  added,  hastily.  "  that  I 
was  sorry  for  it,  iNIi-s'  Bascom.  Leastways 
not  (lUof/cther.  T^eastways  not  lo-night." 
Th'\v  were  now  walking  along  the  road 
again.  "  Perhaps  ho  diil  feel  tired  all  the 
time,"  she  continued,  in  a  musing  tone, 
speaking  half  to  lierself.  "  an'  so  couldn't 
look  after  the  farm.  Perhaps  he  wa'n't 
(luile  well.  Perhaps  he  was  born  kind  o' 
loose-twisted  an"  couldn't  help  himself. 
.Vnyhow,  he  was  kind;  an'  he  was  loviu'  to 
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liis  h;il)ies,  too."  Slio  hesitatt'tl,  tingorinj^ 
lu>r  bonnot  striuj'-.s  nervously.  "  I'm  glad  I 
niariiid  Abuer,"  sbe  said  at  last,  "  real 
glad." 

Several  minutes  passed  in  silence  as  tliey 
toiled  wearily  U])  a  slijilit  ascent  in  the  road. 
At  the  top  they  stopped  suddenly,  and  a 
glad  cry  rang  out  in  the  stillness  of  the 
inght. 

'■There  'tis,  there  'tis  I  It's  white,  just 
the  way  it  used  to  be;  an'  nestliu'  in  among 
the  trees.  Oh,  Lord  sakes.  Lord  sakes,  I'm 
a-goin'  home  !  I'm  a  i/oin'  home  ! "  She  ran 
lightly  down  the  road  as  tlio  slie  were  a  lit- 
tle child.  At  tlie  gate  she  waited.  There 
was  a  glow  in  lier  checks,  and  lier  eyes  were 
sparkling.  "  He  built  a  good  part  of  it  him- 
self," she  whispered,  proudly.  '*  An'  it's 
lasted  well.  It  Avould  ha'  pleased  Abner  if 
he  could  ha'  known  it.  '  Here's  your  home, 
Marthy,'  he  said  to  me,  'an'  I'll  try  to  be 
a  good  husband  to  you.'  We  was  standin' 
riglrt  liere;  just  this  very  spot.  Then  lie 
took  me  in,  an'  sliowed  me  tlie  parlor;  an' 
tlie  mottoes  hnngin'  on  the  wall;  an'  the 
red  carpet.  I  a'most  cried  for  joy  wlien  I 
saw  that  carpet.  It  was  all  covered  with 
posies."  She  smiled;  then,  touching  the 
other  woman's  arm,  continued  gently:  "An' 
there,  in  the  room  back,  is  where  they  was 
all  born.  Five  of  'em.  There's  where  I 
used  to  wash  an'  dress  'em,  an'   roclc  'em 

to  sleep,  an' "  her  voice  trembled.    "  'Twas 

real  hard  to  leave  it,"  slie  added,  simply. 
With  a  motion  to  her  companion  to  be  very 
(]uiet,  she  crept  stealthily  up  the  walk  and 
stooped  over  the  broad  stone  in  front  of  tlie 
door.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  it  plainly,  so 
she  passed  her  hand  over  it  lightly.  "  It's 
tlie  same  one,"  she  murmured.  "  It's  worn 
deeper;  but  it's  the  same  one.  I  can  a'most 
hear  his  footsteps  now,  an'  the  patterin'  of 
the  children  as  tliey  run  in  an'  out."  She 
lialf  turned  away;  then,  with  a  smothered, 
glad  cry.  threw  herself  doAva  beside  the 
stone  Avith  her  head  leaning  tenderly  against 
it. 

"  Lord,  dear  Lord,"  she  Avhispered.  "  I've 
come  home.  I've  come  home.  It's  twenty 
year,  twenty  year  next  month  sence 
I  talked  with  you.  You  AA'a'n't  up  at  the 
Farm.    I  prayed  an'  prayed,  but  'twa'n't  no 


use,  you  Ava'ii't  Ihcir.  L(>astAvays  I  couldn't 
find  you.  An'  I  got  kind  o'  froze  up.  I 
thouglit  I  left  you  h(>re  along  Avith  the 
tlioughts  of  Abner  an"  the  children,  an'— 
an'— an'  iioav.  Lord.  r\e  come  back  to  it 
(///."  The  faint  whispci-  ceased,  tlien  con- 
tinued in  a  ])leading  tone:  "  I'erhaps  I  ain't 
alers  done  just  right  by  INI  is'  Smitli,  an' 
perhaps  I've  talked  up  too  much.  But,  oh. 
Lord,  she  was  awful  naggin'.  An'  I'm  an 
old  Avoman,  dre'ful  old.  Dear  Lord,  please 
take  account  o'  that."  Smoothing  the  stone 
lovingly  Avith  her  hand,  she  continued  speak- 
ing disconnectedly:  "Dear  Lord,  I'm  /r(// 
hapiiy.  I've  seen  tlic  tlirusli's  nest;  an' 
Avliere  I  used  to  go  a-berryiu",  an'  .  .  . 
I'm  tired,  so  tired.  .  .  .  'TAva'u't  the 
pumpkin-pie.  'tAA-as  just  home  I  Avas  longiu' 
for.  .  .  .  I)(>ar  Lord,  I  feel  kind  o'  gen- 
tle again,  an'  it's  nice  to  talli  to  you.  You 
Avon't  send  me  back,  will  you.  Lord  'i    .    .    ." 

The  stars  gradually  became  dim,  and  the 
first  faint  rays  of  morning  struggling  in  the 
east  brought  into  rough  outline  the  tAvo 
small  figures  on  the  stone. 

"There.  ^lis'  Basc-om,  uoav  it's  time.  Tlie 
men-folks  Avill  be  gettin'  up  for  the  uiilkiu'. 
I  Avouldii't  ha'  Avnnted  to  rouse  'em  before." 
Tlie  voice  came  in  short  gasps.  "  Knock  at 
the  door.  An'  Avhen  they  open  it,  just  say, 
'  That's  Marthy  Sprague  a-lyin'  there.  It's 
tAventy  year,  tAventy  year  come  next  mouth 
sence  she  Avas  home.'  An'  then  you  tell  'em 
about  Abuer  an'  the  children.  I  can't  give 
you  the  Avords.  My  liead's  kind  o'  light.  Tell 
'em  I  can't  last  long.  I'm  sick,  dre'ful  sick. 
But."  and  slie  lifted  her  head  a  little  from 
the  stone,  "  tell  'em  to  put  me  in  the  room 
b.Mck  o'  the  ])arlor.  Tell  'em  they  Avas  all 
born  theie.  Tell  '(>m  that's  Avliere  Abner 
died,  an"— an'  I've  just  been  a-AA'aitiu'  to 
this  hour." 

^  :):  :!^  ^  ^  4: 

The  sun  streaming  in  at  the  east  Avindow 
touched  the  little  Avrinkled  face  lying  on  tlic 
pilloAv,  and  the  restless  fingers  plucking  at 
the  sheet. 

"I'm  liere.  Abner,"  she  Avhispered.  "Can 
you  hear  me,  dear  '/  Here  in  our  OAvn  room 
Avhere  they  Avas  all  born,  an'  you  first  took 
"em  in  your  arms,  an'  .  .  .  Why.  Avhy 
Abner  !  " 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


American   Hospitality. 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


IT  is  aniusins.  in  looking  over  the  oolumns  hnni-i-iiisiiifi-  to  invite  tlicir  neighbors  witliiu 

ill  American  newspaiiers  devoted  to  tlie  twenty  miles  to  feasts  wliicli  often  lasted  for 

Art  of  Eutertaiuing-,  or  to  Dinners  and  days,    ilnfje   (juantities   of   deer    and     bear 

liiinclieons.   to   find   liow   niiieli   alike  all   ef-  were  devoured,  and  barrels  of  liome-distilled 

forts  at  lios]iitality  ar(!  tliron.uliont  this  conn-  whiskey  were    drunk.      '["'here  were  dancing; 

try.  and  races  and  leapiiij;-  matches  for  masters 

A    fashionable   leadei-   in    New    Y'ork   who  and   slaves.    Tliese   barbarities,   as   we   now 

ventured  twelve   years  a.no   out  to   Chicafj'o  should   call   them,   were   not  confined   to  ig- 

wrote  back:  "I  assure  you  that  the  dinners  noraiit  boors.    The  hosts  were  often  cadets 

here  are  served   precisely  as  at   home,   and  of  iiood   families   in   England    and    Ireland, 

the  chefs  and   wines  are  (luite  as  gocxl   as  owners   of   thousands  of    acres    and    many 

ours  ill  New  York."  slaves,    both    black    and    white.    They    w»re 

If  she  were  asked  to  dine  now  in  a  farm-  often,  too,  men  of  intelligence  and  education 

house  ill  Alaska  or  a  ranch  in  New  Mexico,  who  soon   gained   dominance  over  their   ig- 

she   would   probably   liud   on    the   tal)le   the  norant    neighbors    as    "sense   carriers"    for 

trailing  roses,  the  luminous  lily  lainjis  and  the  community,  according  to  the  expressive 

the  last  new  thing  in  entrees  which  slie  had  old  term.    Washington  himself  was  often  a 

.just  left  behind  her  in   New   York.    A   new  guest  at  these  feasts  when  on  service  on  tlie 

fashion  in  table  effects,  as  in  hats,  sweeps  frontier.    The  sons  of  these  pioneers    were 

over   the   country    from    sea    to    sea,    much  educated  and   became   the   military   leaders, 

faster  than   the   hot   and   cold   waves  alwut  the   statesmen    and   jurists   of   the    republic 

wliich   tlie  Weather  Bureaus  daily   ve.v  our  during  the  early  years. 

souls.    "Teas"  in  the  flamboyant  .Vmerican  The  feasts  of  those  early  years  continued 

style  have  reached  Porto  Itico,  and   I   have  to   be   lavish   rather    than    elegant.    Talley- 

heard  of  Kalfee  Klatsches  on  Pike's  I'eak.  r.'ind    and    the   Orleans     princes    complained 

This  universal  habit  of  imitation  in  the  that  in  the  houses  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
ways  of  entertaining  is  due  to  us  women,  delphia  in  which  they  wer(>  entertained 
who  always  are  for(>iiiost  in  the  great  social  they  were  expected  to  gorge  food  and  to  tip- 
scramble  upward.  We  are  afraid  to  be  orig-  pie  from  eight,  in  the  morning  until  midnight, 
iiial  even  in  our  soujis.  Your  regular  diner-  A  French  gourmet,  writing  a  book  on  the 
out  in  tlie  cities  eats  tlie  same  meal,  from  cuisine  of  different  nations,  called  one  chap- 
oysters  to  liqueurs  every  night  in  the  win-  ter  in  the  index,  "Cookery  in  America."  The 
ter  in  a  differcMit  house,  until  his  stomach,  chapter  consisted  of  but  one  ligure — a  0. 
if  not  his  soul,  is  weary  within  him.  Another  foreigner,  writing  apparently  cohl 

It  is  refreshing  to  look  back  upon  the  old  facts,  with  no  Havor  of  ni:ilice.  describes  a 

iMsliioiis  of  entertaining  in  this  country  for  dinner  at    the  house  of    President   Washing- 

a  nioiiieut.    The  .\merican,  during  his  three  ton.     It  consisted  principally  of  a  huge  sad- 

••enturies  of   national   life,   has   always   (ex-  dl(>  of  mutton  and  some  very  good  Madeira. 

<'ein   in  one  section)  been  given  to  hospital-  Uefore  and  after  the  meal  the  guests  sat  in 

ity.    He  is  naturally  a  good-humored,  open-  a    solemn    semicircle,    the    President    in    the 

iiaiuled  lellow.  and  food  ;is  a  rule  has  been  center.     Xo    one    s'loke    unless    he    were    ad- 

jtleiitirnl  and  cheap.  dress(>d   by   his   host.    At   nine    o'clock     the 

The  lirst  settlers  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl-  President    rose,    bade   each    guest    n    formal 

vania.  living  in  log  cabins,  in  the  sli.-idow  of  good-night,  turned  at  the  door  to  bow  again, 

Ki'eat   and   silent   wildernesses,   seized    upon  and  went  to  bed. 

the  excuse  of  a   wedding  or  ciiristening  or  There  was  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  feasts 
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of  those  thnos.    We  had  not  yet   IcmimkmI  to 
play  the  dull  game  of  '"Follow  My  lA'ader." 

A  Avouiau  Avlio  was  in  her  old  age  wiu'u  I 
was  a  child  once  told  nie:  "  "When  I  was  a 
girl  I  lived  in  the  nionntains  of  the  Avcstern 
l)art  of  \'irgli;ia.  ^Ye  used  frequently  to 
liave  dances  at  the  planters'  houses.  But 
the  roads  were  bad  and  the  distances  great. 
I  would  set  out  on  horseback  early  in  the 
afternoon,  my  negro  maid  on  another  horse 
carrying  my  ball  dress  pinned  up  in  a  bun- 
dle. Old  Uncle  Sim  rode  in'  front.  We 
danced  all  night  and  always  stayed  until 
breakfast.  Sometimes  the  entire  party,  with 
their  servants,  adjourned  to  another  house, 
and  again  to  another.  The  suppers  were 
very  elaborate.  But  if  people  could  not  af- 
ford to  give  expensive  entertainments,  they 
asked  tlieir  friends  to  bread  and  cheese.  Ask 
them  they  would.  I  remember  one  banquet 
made  up  entirely  of  watermelons.  Eacn 
guest  was  given  a  half  of  a  melon  and  a 
spoon.  It  was  the  welcome  that  gave  sea- 
soning to  the  feast." 

As  time  passed,  good  housekeeping  and 
cookery  became  fine  arts  among  the  better 
class  of  women  in  the  Southern  States.  Mis- 
tresses of  plantations  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  "  laying  down  "  of  meats  and  in  the 
making  of  cakes,  pickles  and  lucent  jellies. 
•The  other  branches  of  kitchen  arts  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  negroes,  who  are  cooks  by 
nature.  The  old  aunty  scoffed  at  patent 
broilers  and  bain-maries;  she  worked  her 
miracles  with  a  bed  of  coals  and  iron  skil 
lets.  But  she  had  stores  of  game,  fish,  terra- 
pin and  crabs  to  draw  upon  for  her 
triumphs.  Not  Soyer,  nor  all  France,  ever 
produced  more  delicious  meals  than  those 
which  she  served  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
a  generation  ago. 

A  wedding  brought  out  all  the  skill  of  these 
great  black  artists.  The  wedding  party, 
after  feasting  at  the  bride's  home,  repaired 
to  that -of  some  otlier  friend  and  then  to  an- 
other, and  so  on,  spending  one  or  two  days 
at  each  house,  the  cavalcade  increasing  as 
it  went,  until  sometimes  half  of  the  State^ 
was  bubbling  over  with  welcome  and  delight 
and  love-making.  Then  was  the  time  for 
the  rare  old  family  recipes  to  be  brought  out. 
Tlu>  hams  and  marvelous  cakes  and  veni.sou 


cullcts  and  puddings  cooked  by  methods 
known  only  to  the  Lees  or  Marshalls  or  Ca- 
reys. When  a  dinner  was  at  its  bight  it  was 
a  common  custom  for  the  old  aunty  who  had 
cooked  it  to  present  hei'self  behind  her  mas- 
ter's chair,  in  her  white  apron  and  bright 
bandanna  turban,  her  black  face  shining  with 
delight  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  guests. 
He  must  ha\e  had  a  mean  heart  and  crabbed 
temper  who  had  not  a  pleasant  joke  for 
aunty  then. 

The  custom  would  be  queer  enough  now 
to  Northern  eyes;  but  to  my  fancy  there  was 
something  in  it  finer  than  the  music  of  any 
Hungarian  bsmd. 

The  rich  feasts  of  our  neighbors  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  deserve  .a  historian  of 
their  own  race.  Some  of  their  dishes,  scrap- 
ple, schmeer-kase  and  raisin  pie,  have  be- 
come Icnown  to  us  (ientiles  for  our  greater 
comfort  and  pleasure.  A  generation  ago  a  , 
funeral  among  these  people  was  the  occasion 
for  a  feast  which  lasted  for  days.  The  food 
alone  Avhich  was  consumed  at  the  burial 
rites  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in  the  Dutch  coun- 
ties would  cost  two  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

These  are  but  vague  hints  to  show  that  our 
hospitality  did  not  always  run  in  its  present 
conventional  narrow  groove. 

^V^hy  should  it  not  still  have  original  out- 
lets? Why  should  not  each  hostess  during 
the  coming  winter  welcome  her  guests  in  a 
way  which  would  speak  of  her  own  habits 
and  fancj'  and  taste'.'  She  is  used  to  leave 
the  decoration  of  the  table,  the  choice  of 
dishes  and  the  serving  of  them  to  florists, 
cooks  and  butlers.  They,  properly  enough, 
follow  "  the  fashion."  And  so  comes  "  the 
damning  itei'ation  "  of  which  society  sickens. 
Surely  here  is  a  refoim  not  too  petty  for  the 
mind  of  our  hostess. 

It  is  not,  she  says,  our  mutton  and  Madeira 
that  we  should  give  our  guest,  but  our  wit. 
our  thought — ourselves. 

Yes.  But  if  Shakespeare  himself  served 
us  the  same  mutton  every  day  with  the  same 
sauce  not  all  his  wit  or  fancy  would  hinder 
the  feast  from  palling  on  us. 

Let  her  put  some  of  her  best  thought  and 
fancy  into  the  serving  of  the  mutton,  and  so 
give  us  a  part  of  hei'self. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


The  Outlook  in  Venezuela. 


By  Carlos  Villanueva, 


Son  of  the  Former  Presidknt  oh  the  Republic  and  V'KNE/.Uf;LAN  Consul-General  at  Londsn. 


THE  outlook  iu  Veuezuela  at  the  present 
time  is  for  the  continuation  of  the  pi'e- 
vailing  peace  and  prosperity.  What 
troubles  we  have  are  on  the  way  to  settle- 
ment—the  Colombian  boundary  line  by 
means  of  Spanish  arl)itration,  and  the  Brit- 
ish (Juiana  boundary  line  by  means  of  the 
commission  sitting  at  Paris.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Colombian  line  is  already  settletl, 
only  the  work  of  surveying  remaining  to  be 
done. 

A  very  good  description  of  tlie  present 
condition  of  the  republic  and  its  resources  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  for  1898,  which 
was  recently  published  in  Washington.  We 
liave  the  very  finest  country  and  climate  in 
all  the  world — your  own  official  records, 
Blue  Books  and  reports  of  consuls  will  tell 
yov.  that.  What  we  need  is  capital,  and  it 
ought  to  be  American  capital,  so  that  our 
friends  of  the  United  States  may  get  the 
l)rofits  that  are  to  be  made  from  Venezuelan 
investments. 

Investors  going  from  the  United  States  to 
Venezuela  may  count  on  the  very  best  of 
treatment  from  the  people  and  government. 
We  are  most  grateful  to  the  people  here  for 
ihe  very  vigorous  manner  in  which  they  in- 
tervened in  our  behalf  at  the  time  of  our 
ilispute  with  Great  Britain  about  the  Guiana 
boundary  line.  They  will  find  a  welcome, 
complete  protection  for  person  and  property, 
as  high  a  state  of  civilization  as  anywhere 
in  South  America,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  most  delightful  climate  in  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  iu  every  ten  thousand 
of  the  people  there  is  one  more  than  one 
hundred  years  of  age.  The  average  temper- 
ature at  Caracas,  which  is  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Is  71  Fahr..  and  it  seldom  goes  above 
80  or  below  60  in  any  year.  Caracas  is  a 
well  built  city  of  100,000  inliabitants  now, 
with  electric  lights,  gas.  and  all  modern  im- 
provements.    There    are    more    telephones 


theii',  proportionately,  than  tliere  are  iu  New 
York.  They  still  have  the  horse  cars,  but 
just  before  1  left,  some  Caracas  men  came 
north-  here  to  examine  the  trolley  and  see 
about  its  introduction  in  the  Venezuelan  cap- 
ital. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  zones  meet  in 
Venezuela— at  least  we  have  the  climates  of 
all  zones  there.  Down  in  the  lowlands.  La 
Guayra,  for  instance,  we  have  the  tropical 
climate,  with  the  tropical  fruits,  cocoanuts, 
bananas,  pineapples— a  long  list  of  them.  The 
thermometer  there  ranges  from  76  to  94.  Be- 
tween the  altitudes  of  2,000  and  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea  we  have  the  climate  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  from  65  to  78  degrees,  and  there 
we  grow  all  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone  with  no  fear  of  early  or  late 
frost.  If  one  desires  a  still  cooler  climate 
than  that  of  the  temperate  zone  he  has  only 
to  go  higher  up  the  mountain,  where  he  will 
find  perpetual  snow. 

The  soil  is  as  varied  as  the  climate.  One 
of  the  United  States  Consuls  who  resided 
for  ten  years  in  the  country  says  of  it,  "  the 
specialist  farmer  may  select  the  soil  that  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  his  favorite  plant." 

So,  therefore,  we  can  raise  anything  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  products,  from  rice  and 
sugar  cane  to  wheat,  oats  and  apples. 

The  rich  gold  mines  of  Venezuela  are  well 
known,  their  output  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  bonanza  sulfur  mines,  however,  are 
something  new.  Exceedingly  valuable  de- 
posits have  been  uncovered. 

Placer  gold  mining  is  carried  on  with  suc- 
cess and  the  Americans  who  have  it  in  hand 
have  imported  the  best  machinery  and  appli- 
ances and  work  very  thoroughly.  Iron  min- 
ing in  the  hands  of  Americans  is  proving  a 
very  gratifying  success. 

Last  year  wo  sent  30.000  head  of  cattle  to 
tiio  Antilles,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
trade  between  Venezuela  and  those  islands 
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is  capable  of  much  greater  e.\i)ansioii.  We 
are  ('xperiiiieutiiif;  at  the  iireseut  time  witli 
textile  plants,  (>si»eci.ill.v  htTieyiieii  (or  sisal). 
The  exi>erimeiit  seems  liliely  to  be  success- 
ful and  to  add  one  more  to  our  long  list  of 
a.i,'ricnltural  products. 

Of  tlie  American  manufactures  tliat  we 
need  the  list  is  so  lonji-  tliat  it  cannot  be 
{liven  in  tlie  columns  of  'I'liE  Lndependext. 
I  might  almost  say  tliat  we  need  everything 
you  make  in  your  factories.  Whatever  fac- 
tory Americans  set  up  in  \'ene/>u<'la  ought 
to  prosper,  as  our  products  are  almost  pure- 
ly agricultural  and  mineral. 

Americans  going  to  Venezuela  to  carry  out 
large  enterprises  should  cari-y  their  labor 
with  them.  We  have  few  skilled  mechanics. 
Workmen  who  can  use  tools  cleverly  will 
find  an  opening  there  and  good  wages. 

Taxes  are  light  in  Venezuela— about  six- 
teen francs  per  head— and  the  country  is  the 
only  one  in  all  South  America  that  is  on  a 
gold  basis.  There  is  a  monopoly  of  match 
making,  which  our  Congress  recently  de- 
cided to  sell  for  three  years  at  (100,000  francs 
l)er  annum.  Tlie  monopoly  was  a  revenue 
measure  and  will  not  be  so  hard  to  bear. 

Americans  wlio  may  come  among  us  will 


liiid  that  so  far  as  Venezuela  is  concerned 
Simon  Kolivar  did  not  live  in  vain.  Her  feet 
are  in  tlie  patii  of  progress  and  true  civiliza- 
tion. Education  is  compulsory  and  the  suf- 
frage is  uiiliiiiilcd.  Out  of  ;{,000,()00  of  peo- 
ple there  are  half  a  million  vot(>s  cast,  and 
those  votes  are  actually  cast  liy  the  men  wlio 
are  entitled  to  cast  them.  Political  disturb- 
ances of  late  years  have  been  little  more 
than  riots. 

The  next  great  project  that  Venezuela  will 
undertake  will  probably  b(>  the  inii)rove- 
nient  of  the  navigation  of  tlie  Orinoco  River. 
A\'e  are  simply  waiting  for  tli(>  settlement  ot 
the  Colombian  boundary  (luestion  liefore  be- 
ginning that  work.  The  Orinoco  is  a  large, 
deep,  swift  flowing  river.  It  is  now  naviga- 
ble for  six  hundred  miles. 

.Vniciican       manufacturers      .-ire       greatl.v 
lielp(>d    by    tlie   parcel   post   service   Itetween 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  for  whicli 
Mr.  Loomis,  the  American  Minister  at  Cara 
cas,  has  arranged. 

Another  tiling,  also,  most  important  in  as- 
sisting the  introduction  of  American  goods  is 
the  permanent  exhibition  maintain(>d  in  Ca- 
racas by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
I'hiladelphia. 


The  Newfoundland  Folk  and  the  Fairies. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 


THE  citizens  of  St.  .Johns  will  tell  you 
that  old  customs  and  old  beliefs 
still  hold  sway  in  the  "  out-har- 
bors." By  out-harbors  they  mean  any 
spot  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland 
outside  the  roads  of  the  city.  Big 
Bell  Island,  in  spite  of  its  great  mine,  is 
rich  with  quaint  people  and  weird  stories. 
In  almost  any  of  the  low-roofed  farmhouses 
one  may  have  his  blood  chilled  for  the  ask- 
ing. Would  you  hear  of  the  nine  headless 
sea-meu  who  dance  every  night  where  the 
"  scrape  "  breaks  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  V 
A  "  scrape,"  in  the  language  of  th(>se  sturdy 
folk,  is  a  gull.v,  or  (another  of  their  words) 
"  drook."  This  particular  scrape  bites  down 
to  the  waters  of  the  bay  not  far  from  the 
great  iron  dock.    The  early  history  of  these 


nine  headless  sea-men  has  been  forgotten, 
even  by  old  .Tim.  But  tradition  hints  that 
tlie.v  came  to  Bell  Island  about  four  hundred 
years  ago,  Avitli  great  treasure  from  Portugal 
and  the  hig-h  seas.  One  of  the  company 
holds  a  ship's  lantern  while  the  others  skip 
about.  In  their  open  boats  in  the  bay 
the  flshermen  watch  the  gleam  of  this  an- 
cient lamp  with  awe  and  wonder.  Swamp 
gas— a  will-o'-the-wisp!  Perhaps  so,  but  do 
not  whisper  it  to  old  Jim. 

Captain  Kidd  or  some  other  gentleman 
with  more  money  than  he  knew  Avhat  to  do 
With,  once  hid  a  large  ([uantity  of  gold  and 
silver  on  Little  Bell  I.sland.  I  am  not  sure 
who  saw  him  do  it,  but  that  does  not  matter. 
The  point  to  be  considered  is  that  people 
have  been  looking  for    tliat    treasure    ever 
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sinct'  .-iikI  IIi:iI  I  lie  "  f.-iirics  "  li;ivc  "  Ink  tlic 
better  of  llieiii  "  cvci'y  time.  In  one  i-nsv  the 
luiutcr  for  Kidd's  sti-oiij;l>o\  wiis  lilowii  upou 
Iiis  l):ick,  pick-axe  and  all,  by  a  huj^e  wind 
with  lists  like  a  man.  Best  of  all  is  tlio  story 
of  tiie  "  I'.lack  Cnickie."'  A  "  craekie  "  is  a 
little  do^.  Three  brawny  yonn.i.'  tishernien 
decided  to  lind  tliat  ^old  and  forever  after 
live  in  lordly  idleness.  Eaiiy  in  the  after- 
noon they  placed  bars,  picks  and  lantern 
in  their  boat  and  sailed  jicross  to  Little  Bell. 
.\ear  the  [)lace  of  desired  wealth  stood  a 
nide  cabin  for  the  shelter  of  tisliernien.  Ilert; 
the  adventurers  intended  to  spend  the  night 
and  boil  their  kettle.  One  took  off  his  coat. 
deterniiniMl  to  besin  work  while  dayliglit 
lasted.  He  lifted  his  pick  and  was  about  to 
sink  it  into  tlie  earth  when  a  black  crackle 
stood  in  tlie  exact  si)ot  for  which  the  blow 
Avas  aimed.  The  crackle  had  silken  ears 
and  a  stubby  tail. 

"  (Jo  away,  ye  beast  of  a  crackle,"  cried  the 

tishennan.    lie  pushed   the  dog    aside    and 

swung  his  pick  for  another  blow.    But  there 

stood  the  crackle  in  the  sanu>  place,  with  his 

ears  cocked  and  his  stubby  tail   in  the  air. 

The  three  men  spent  the  rest  of  that  day 

legging  the  crackle  to  go  away,  swearing  at 

him,  and  hurling  stones  at  him.    None  of  the 

stones  hit  the  mark  and  the  swearing  and 

begging  had  no  effect  whatever,  for  when 

darkness  came  the  men  retired  to  the  cabin 

without  having  turned    a    spadeful    of    soil. 

They  lit  a  tire  on  the  hearth  and  boiled  their 

tea-kettle.    'iMien,   l)y   the   heartli.   p(>acefully 

sleeping,  tliey  suddenly  discovered  the  black 

crackle.    They   looked  at    the  small  dog  mi- 

easily,  and  from  their  frugal  store  of  meat 

and  bread  offered  him  choice  pieces.    But  the 

ci'ackie  met  their  advances  willi  disdain  and 

"  Iinvc  hisscif  iij)  Ike  chiiniH'u."     The  actions 

of  the  crackle  disturbed   the   spirits  of  the 

young    tishernien.    They     bolted     the    door, 

snioktMl  a  few  minut(>s.  and  then  retired  to 

rest  in  tlie  Inmks  jiloiig  tlie  wall.    They  had 

hardly  been  quiet  ten  minutes  when  one  was 

awakened  by    the    door    bursting    violently 

oiH>n.       He  shut   it.   grumbling  at   the   wind 

tli;it    niif.-istened   bolted    doors,     and     crossiMl 

over  to  tlu>  li(>arlli  to  iiUMid   llie  lire.     There. 

in  front  of  llu<  smouldering  embers,  lay  the 

black    craekie.     Isn't    that    eiiongli    to    m;ike 

Jiuy     man's     hair     stand     on     end,    gentle 


reader'.'  But  fancy  the  feelings  of  the  treas- 
ure hunter  when  the  crackle  strode  out  of 
the  cabin  on  his  hind  legs,  swearing  sea 
oaths  like  any  lobster  trapper. 

One  bright  afternoon  Gordon,  C.E.,  and  I 
went  down  to  the  barn  where  Jim  takes  care 
of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  mine.  .lim  is 
not  an  ordinary  man.  His  ignorance  is 
amusing,  at  the  time,  Init  when  one  after- 
ward remembers  the  light  in  his  eyes,  the 
troubl(>d,  (luestioiiing  lines  on  his  gray  face, 
he  feels  that  the  ignorance  may  have  been 
his  own.  It  is  said  that  Jim  is  not  "  all 
there."  This  strikes  me  as  something  to 
Jim's  credit.  This  queer  old  stable-boy  was 
born  and  bred  on  Bell  Island.  He  wears  a 
green  plug  hat  (green  was  not  the  original 
color)  and  his  face  is  long  and  clean  shaven. 
His  eyes  are  full  of  pale  tire  and  seem  al- 
ways focused  a  hundred  miles  away. 

"1  would  be  afraid  to  stay  down  in  this 
stable,"  said  Gordon. 

"  What  for".'"  queried  Jim.  putting  his  pipe 
in  his  pocket. 

••  Well,  I'd  be  scared— that's  all.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  for,"  continued  the  engineer. 
He  winked  at  me.  Jim  seated  himself  on  the 
oat  box  and  thought. 

"  There's  worse  places  than  stables  for 
fairies,"  h(>  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
••  The  drook  is  a  bad  place,"  I  suggested, 
.lim's  eyes  sought  my  face.  Babies  have 
looked  at  me  that  way.  and  very  old  men 
fanuMl  for  their  knowledge  of  tu.ngs.  I  work 
with  a  pen  for  my  own  vagrant  ends,  and 
Jim  works  with  a  stable  broom  for  a  mining 
comiiany.  and  yet  I  felt  very  small  and  ig- 
norant under  his  gray  glance. 

"  They're  all  one  to  the  fairies,  sir— drook. 
;iii(l  meadow  and  open  sea."  he  said  at  last. 
(Jordon.  for  once  in  his  career,  was  at  a  loss 
for  something  to  say.  He  had  five  hundred 
men  at  his  beck  and  call,  but  he  sat  between 
us  on  the  feed  box  and  swung  his  heels. 

'•  I  have  never  seen  them,"  I  ventured; 
••  what  do  they  look  like,  Jim?" 

He  filbnl  his  pipe  from  my  pouch  and  told 
m.any  creepy  yarns.  A  young  farmer  was 
riding  home  from  a  friend's  house  one  night 
ill  Christmas  week,  when  his  liorse  fell  sud- 
denly on  the  level  road.  The  farmer  scram- 
bl(  d  to  his  f(>et  and  beheld  a  man  in  oil  skins 
standing    beside    him.    He    recognized    the 
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stranger  as  a  Portugal  Cove  fisherman  who 
had  bpou  drowned  off  Cape  St.  Francis  three 
winters  ago.  The  farmer  pulled  the  horse  to 
its  feet  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 
He  put  the  horse  in  the  stable  and  rushed 
into  the  house.  "  What's  the  matter  wid 
you?"  asked  his  wife.  But  he  sat  down  by 
the  fire  and  would  not  answer.  The  hired 
man  went  to  the  stable  to  care  for  the  horse 
and  came  back  trembling. 

"  The  black  colt  has  turned  whiter'n  the 
cow,"  he  cried. 

"  Hub  him  dry  wid  straw— it's  the  lather  of 
sweat  you  see,"  said  the  farmer. 

At  midnight  the  colt  died,  and— Jim  will 
swear  to  this— his  hair  was  white  as  snow. 
The  farmer  went  to  see  the  priest  about  it, 
but  the  priest  refused  to  act. 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Jim,  "  the  priest  drives 
the  fairies  away." 

"Where  does  he  send  them?"  asked  Gor- 
don. 

"  To  the  nort'  side  of  a  tree,  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,"  replied  Jim.  "  but  that's 
what  the  priest  says." 

Jim  himself  once  beheld  a  ghostly  crew 
and  a  long  perished  fishing  smack.  He  was 
a  boy  at  the  time,  and  had  gone  to  Spaniard's 
Bay  with  his  father,  after  cod.  One  night, 
while  his  father  was  in  the  shack  on  shore, 
and  he  was  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  an  up- 
turned boat,  thinking  of  pork  and  tea,  a 
small  schooner  bore  up  out  of  the  dusk.  No 
wind  blew,  and  yet  she  ran  with  filled  can- 
vas. Jim  seemed  held  to  the  spot  by  some 
unseen  power.  The  boat  drew  in  to  the 
shore.  Jim's  father  came  to  the  door  of  the 
cabin  and  gazed,  spellbound.  The  crew  of 
the  schooner,  numbering  seven  men  and  a 
boy,  waved  their  sou'-westers  and  shouted. 
Then  the  sails  split  with  a  sound  like  the 
boom  of  a  signal  gun— and  the  schooner  was 
gone. 

Stories  of  men  who  have  been  chased  at 
night  and  beaten  by  unseen  forces  until  the 
victims  were  black  and  blue;  of  mooning  lov- 
ers who  have  been  led  on  and  on  by  sweet 
voices  till  they  fell  headlong  over  a  cliff  or 
into  a  drook— such  were  the  rest  of  Jim's  col- 
lection. 

Gordon  spent  last  Christmas  in  Bell  Is- 
land.   The  merrymaking  began  a  week  be- 


fore the  25th  and  ended  twelve  days  after. 
People  went  from  house  to  house,  singing 
and  drinking  and  playing  rude  jokes.  The 
most  popular  sport,  it  seems,  was  to  waylay 
one  another  and  fight  with  fence  rails.  The 
"  fairies  "  must  have  found  them  out  of  a 
job  about  that  time.  Tho  the  Bell  Is- 
landers are  very  temperate  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  Christmas  season  finds 
every  house  well  stocked  with  Jamaica  rum. 
This  they  drink  clear,  and,  scorning  glasses, 
use  great  earthen  bowls. 

No  Newfoundlander  with  proper  pride  will 
work  during  the  winter.  He  would  much 
rather  wear  rags  and  eat  one  meal  a  day. 
lie  says  that  his  father  did  not  work  in 
the  winter,  so  why  should  he?  In  Bell  Is- 
land the  people  are  under  the  priests'  litth? 
finger.  If  the  miners  have  to  work  on  a  holy 
day,  the  priest  forgives  them  on  condition 
that  the  wages  thus  earned  come  his  way. 
The  simple  fellows  feel  that  they  are  getting 
oft'  very  easily.  It  is  whispered  that  many 
new  holy  days  have  been  instituted  on  Bell 
Island  since  the  opening  of  the  iron  mines. 
I  discovered  local  poetic  talent  among  the 
gang  in  the  "  GuUey  Pond  "  mine.  An  ore- 
reddened  youth  had  spent  a  week  of  nights 
composing  verses  about  the  staff  of  the  mine 
—manager,  engineers  and  bookkeepers.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  sing  it  to  me  when  he 
shoiild  have  been  shoveling  ore  into  a  wheel- 
barrow. Another  rimester,  a  bird  of  pass- 
age, was  inspired  by  sun,  wind  and  water  to 
the  production  of  the  following,  which  he 
calls 

Jt'NE    QUEST. 

Red,  like  a  giant's  sppar-head,  the  mine  runs 
into  the  trees. 
Reddened  with  blood  of  the  island's  heart. 
Far  out  beyond  the  gleam 
Of  clear  bay  water  and  swerving  gulls  the  ice- 
bergs guard  the  seas. 
And  sea-smoke  veils  them — gray-blue  mist, 
like  incense  in  a  dream. 

Sheer,  like  a  pirating  gull,  my  heart  loaps  out 
on  the  air. 
Beyond  the   noise  of  the  tree-rimmed   mine, 
beyond  the  liergs  and  the  blue. 
Oil  a  (luost  of  the  chartless  sea  and  tho  secret 
of  ages  there — 
'Mid  the  ice  and  calm  of  a  million  years  I 
would  question  the  gods  of  You. 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 


The  People  of  Porto   Rico. 


By  Lucas  Amadeo. 


[Mr.  Lucas  Amadeo  is  a  resident  of  Porto  Kico  now  visiting  tbis  country.  Unlike  many  Porto  Ricans,  he 
received  his  Spanisli  and  French  education  entirely  in  that  island.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  quite  as  well 
iici|uaintcd  witli  the  political  conditions  and  history  of  Porto  Kico  and  foreign  countries  as  any  Porto  Rican, 
and  to  I  his  is  added  u  sound  judgment  and  a  sense  of  honor  which  has  compelled  him  to  refuse  lo  accept 
high  ollice,  his  election  to  which  he  felt  represented  not  a  free  ballot  but  the  dictatorial  methods  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  He  is  a  chief  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  wh  ch  represents  the  sentiment  for 
progrcps  and  sympathy  with  the  United  States     Mr.  Amadeo  owns  a  large  coffee  plantation  near  Utuado  ] 

POItTO  RICO  Las  a  milliou  inliabitauts,  of  productiou  have  beeu  founded  that  have 

the   great   majority    of    whom    belonj;;  improved  the  conditions  of  life  in  general, 

to  the  Caucasian  race.    Favored  dur-  tlic  workiugman  improves  in  physique;  and 

ing  a   long  period   of  her  existence  by   un-  there  is  perceptible  a  steady  increase  in  the 

Itrolcen     peace,     the     distinguishing     moral  energy  A\ith  ^^]li(•h   he  aids  in  the  develop- 

cliiii'actei'istics  of  her  people  are  gentleness  ment  of  industrial  enterprises. 

;iii(l    docility    of    character.    In    Porto    Kico  The  healthy  moral  tone  of  Porto  Rico  is 


none  of  the  class-hatred  exists  which  in 
other  countries  originates  sucli  .serious  dis- 
turbances; and  altho  slavery  stained  her 
soil,  as  it  (lid  tliat  of  all  America,  tlie  en- 
viable concord  existing  among  her  social 
elcuienis  was  at  no  time  interrupted  by  it. 


to  be  clearly  seen  in  her  criminal  statistics, 
which,  as  a  rule,  give  a  most  favorable 
showing;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  great  many  of  the  offenses  and  even  of 
the  crimes  tried  by  the  courts  during  the 
last  ten  years  had  their  origin  in  political 


Tlie  absorption  of  the  colored  element  is    animosities    and    the    suspicion    which    pre- 


beiiig  insensibly  I'lfected,  and  if  restrictive 
laws  regulate  in\migration  to  the  i.slaud, 
s\u)  will  at  no  distant  period  enjoy  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  having  a  homogeneous 
l)()l)ulation  to  facilitate  her  progress. 
The  Porto  Uicau  is  naturally  k(>eu-\vitted, 


vailed  in  governmental  circles. 

Rarelj^  do  the  annals  of  crime  in  Porto 
Uico  record  acts  which  show^  a  total  per- 
version of  the  moral  sense,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  more  advanced  countries,  and 
there  should  be  no  shadow  cast  on  the  fa- 


aiid  this  quality  makes  up,  among  the  great  vorable   picture   which   the   criminal   statis- 

luass  of  the  people,  for  their  lack  of  educa-  tics  of  the  island  present    by  the  reprehen- 

liou;  and     tlie     familiarity     of     intercourse  sible  acts  that  have  been  committed  in  the 

among  them,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  period  of  profound  transition  through  which 


denseuess  of  the  popidation.  gives  them  an 
ni)tuess  for  social  life.  The  workingman, 
frugal  as  a  rule,  performs  with  int(>lligence 
and  industry  the  duties  of  the  occupation 
U)  which  he  is  called  by  his  state  in  life; 
and  on  the  coasts,  where  the  means  of  (>x- 
istence  are  more  easily  obtained,  he  is  of  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  shows  a  capacity 
for  labor  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  tropical 
climates. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  the 
Caucasian  element  prodominates.  and  where, 
from  the  lack  of  means  of  communication. 


till'  country  is  now  passing,  acts  springing 
from  the  evil  teachings  of  political  propa- 
gandists working  in  the  minds  of  an  im- 
pressionable and  inexperienced  people,  and 
which  w^ould  have  had  no  important  results 
if  the  officials  of  the  island  who  surrounded 
the  first  American  governor  had  been  equal 
to  their  office. 

To  repress  these  morbid  manifestations, 
which  might  easily  take  place  in  any  conn- 
try,  nothing  more  has  been  required  than 
the  energetic  attitude  adopted  by  General 
Henry,    whose   clear  judgment   and    strong 


the  people  led  for  many  years  an  isolated  moral  sense  place  him  among  the  most  emi- 

existence,     the     physiological     deterioration  lUMit  of  the  Americans  who  have  represented 

of  the  industrial  element  is  evident.    In  pro-  their  country  in  that  island, 

portion,   howe^ er.   as  industry  has   invaded  The  writer,  as  a  Porto  Rican.  avails  him- 

those   regions,    in    which    important    centers  self   of   the   present   occasion    to   offer   Gen- 
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ciiil  Henry  his  ti-ibulc  of  iidiniratiou  nn«l 
gratitu(l(>  for  llu>  iutorost  which  h(>  lias 
shown  in  nil  his  acts  for  that  beloved  land, 
now  that,  having  fulfilled  his  important  mis- 
sion there,  he  returns  with  a  tran(iuil  con- 
science to  the  bosom  of  his  country. 

I'^rom  tliis  snr\('y  of  the  social  life  of  the 
country,  tli(>  observer  may  easily  perceive 
all  the  fundamental  qualities  which  peo- 
ples require  to  progress  rapidly  and  to  at- 
tain political  strength.  These  it  in  truth  has, 
a  dense  population  of  good  ethnical  condi- 
tions, satur.'ited  with  ideas  of  civilization: 
pacific  habits  inherited  from  the  past,  which 
give  tone  to  tlie  character;  a  keen  and 
quick  luiud  apt  for  the  most  serious  studies; 
perfect  concord  among  its  social  elements; 
an  eager  desire  for  i)i'ogress — all  these  un- 
folding themselves  in  the  physical  medium 
of  a  mild  climate  and  a  soil  of  marvelous 
fertility. 

To  this  picture  might  be  added  the  fact, 
an  important  one  in  the  political  economy  of 
a  country,  that  in  Porto  Rico  the  first  phase 
of  existence,  which  in  young  countries  is 
characterized  by  habits  of  extravagance 
and  l)y  disorder  in  the  private  and  business 
life  of  the  people,  is  already  past. 

Pressed  by  more  urgent  needs  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  Porto  Rican  is, 
in  general,  economical  and  provident;  and 
has  a  decided  capacity  for  business  trans- 
Bctions. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  notwithstanding  the 
serious  difficulties  pi'esented  by  tlie  indus- 
trial medium,  the  number  of  those  who  liy 
l)ersisteiit  effort  succeed  in  bettering  their 
yocial  position  is  increasing  daily. 


Such  is  the  jx'ople  which  the  decrees  of 
I'^ite  have  diawn  ^nto  the  bosom  of  tlu' great 
.\niericiin  Rei))iblic.  Never  did  any  other 
j>e(>j)le  offer  better  conditions,  or  condi- 
tions better  calculated  to  make  easy  and 
fruitful  tlie  control  iliat  shall  be  exercised 
over  its  destinies. 

And  to  render  this  task  easier  there  is  the 
hat)i)y  circumstance  that  the  spirit  of  the 
l*orto  Rican  people  mingles  joyfully  with 
that  of  the  American  [jeople,  not  in  aspira- 
tion toward  the  material  advantage  and 
prosperity  that  may  be  derived  from  tliis 
union,  but  in  noble  sentiments  and  in  a 
generous  aspiration  toward  progress  and 
liberty. 

For  this  great  nation,  which,  because  of 
the  original  ethnical  nucleus  from  which  it 
l)roceeds.  of  the  gigantic  character  of  its 
enterprises,  of  the  hurried  i)ulse  of  its  in- 
dustrial life,  is  regai'ded  l)y  otlier  nations 
as  brusque  in  character  and  undemonstra- 
tive by  temperament  in  its  affections,  pos- 
sesses witli  this  character  and  this  tem- 
perament treasures  of  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness Avhich  attract  tlie  Porto  Rican  people 
TO  it,  and  bind  them  with  it  in  tlie  bonds  of 
a  profound  and  generous  sympathy. 

And  in  no  sllglit  degree  is  the  formation 
of  this  happy  tie  between  the  Porto  Rican 
l)eople  and  this  great  nation  due  to  men  of 
high  morals  and  intellectual  attainments 
like  Dr.  II.  K.  Carroll,  who  in  his  recent 
visit  to  that  island  gave  proof  not  only  of 
clear  judgment  in  the  study  of  its  problems, 
but  also  of  a  deei)  interest  in  its  jii-ogress  and 
its  welfare. 

New  York  City 


Two  Moods. 


LON'E   swallow,   errant   swallnv. 
Dipping,  wavering  in  thy  Hight 
I   follow  thee,   folhiw, 
Mournful,  till  thou  pass  from  sight. 
My  spirit,  too,  my  spirit. 

Drifting,  shifting  in   its  aim. 
Is  wayward,  ah.  so  wayward. 
Halt  of  i)urpose,  feeble,  lame. 


By  Louis  Bevier,  Jr. 

(Jreat  eagle,  strong  eagle, 

Soaring,  mounting  to  the  sky. 
Thou'rt  regal,  thrice  regiil. 

Yet  art  less  a  king  than  I. 
]My  spirit  now.  my  spirit. 

Aiming  high,  aiming  true, 
Is  godlike,  yea,  godlike. 

Straight  of  path  and  clear  of  view. 
'  New  Rrunswick,  N    J. 


A  Pioneer  in  Negro  Education. 

By  Bernard  C.   vSteiner, 

Librarian  Enoch  Pratt  Fkeb  Library,  Baltimore,  Md 


ACEXTTTItY  and  a  hnlf  ago.  in  one  of 
the  parishes  of  the  Aiifilican  Churoli 
siliiatcd  on  the  hrond  (Jhoptank 
Uivor  ill  liie  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, a  true  and  sincere  friend  of  the 
nesTo  lived  and  labored.  His  work  died 
with  him,  but  his  plans  and  his  endeav- 
ors were  so  iimch  in  advance  of  the  time  as 
to  lie  wortliy  of  reiiieinl)rance.  He  was  so 
far  Jiliead  of  others  tli;il  when  iiieii  of  later 
days  followed  in  the  same  path,  they  found 
no  trace  of  his  foot.steps,  and  his  name  is  al- 
most for.n()tfen. 

The   little   town    of    Oxfor<l    was    aroused 
from  its  usual  quiet  In  October,  174."),  by  the 
arrival  of  a  ves.sel  from  Eniiland,  on  board 
of  which  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon,  conse- 
crated at  Kirk  Michael,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
by  the  saintly  Bisliop  Wilson  in  the  preced- 
ais  March.      Bacon  was  not  a  yomig  man,  for, 
after  leavinu'  his  early  Manx  home,  he  had 
lived  a  number  of  ye.ars  at  Dublin,  jiossibly 
as  a  lawyer,  and  luid  jiublished  there  in  17;17 
a   "  Oomplete   System   of    Kevenue    in     Eng- 
land."    Somehow  there  came  to  him  a  call 
to  jireach  the  gosjiel  in  the  colonies,  possibly 
Ihroiigh  news  of  the  destitution  of  Maryland, 
where  a  large  trading  business  was  oarried 
on   by   (he   fiictors  of   his   brother,   Anthony 
Bacon,  a   wealthy  merchant  who  was  after- 
ward kiiiglited.     Bacon's  ships  traded  to  the 
<'liop(aiik,  St.  Michaers  and  Wye  rivers,  and 
exdianged  tlie  goods  of  England   for  INIary- 
laiid   tobacco.        Whatever   was    (lie   motive 
which  caused  him  to  change  liis  occupation, 
we  lind  him  studying  divinity  \mder  Bishop 
Wilson  iiud   set    aiiart    jit    his  ordination   for 
colonial  service.     Bacon  lost  no  (ime,  but  set 
out  at  once  for  Maryland,  bringing  wife  and 
son  with  him.     He  w;is  Just  the  man  to  suit 
a  Maryland  parish,  a  cultured,  pleasant  gen- 
tleman .•md  a   line  musician,  Avho  composed 
minuets  and  played  on   both   violin  and  vio- 
loncello.   This  i)arish  of  St.  Peter's,  in  which 
Oxford  was  situated,  had  an  aged  and  feeble 


minister,  and  Bacon  was  almost  at  once  ap- 
pointed a.s  his  curate.  In  the  town  lived 
Henry  Callister,  a  fellow  Manxman  and  a 
fellow  musician,  between  whom  and  Bacon 
a  lively  friendship  sprang  up  in  spite  of  Cal- 
lister's  Whiggery  and  skepticism.  Callister 
was  sub-factor  to  Robert  ^lorris,  the  father 
of  the  Revolutionary  financier  of  that  name, 
and  in  his  letters  home  we  fditain  pleasant 
glimpses  of  Bacon's  success.  Within  a  month 
of  Bacon's  arrival  Callister  writes,  "  He  has 
in  a  very  little  time  got  the  esteem  of  our 
best  i)eople,"  and,  a  week  later,  "  He  is  very 
much  esteemed  by  the  best  of  our  people, 
and  almost  universally  he  is  esteemed  a 
clever  fellow  and.  I  believe,  a  good  man.  We 
have  had  several  concerts  together."  The 
old  minister  died  during  the  winter,  and 
Bacon  was  inducted  as  his  successor,  being 
accepted  at  a  vestry  meeting  on  March  18th, 
174'/,,.  He  remained  for  twelve  years  in 
charge  of  this  parish.  In  the  ensuing  August 
Callister  wrote  of  the  new  rector:  "I  think 
him  the  worthiest  clergyman  I  ever  knew, 
not  excepting  the  Bishop  "  [Wilson].  In  such 
esteem  Bacon  lived,  a  faithful  and  benevo- 
lent pastor,  struggling  manfully  against  vice, 
skeiiticism  and  intidelity.  We  find  him  ob- 
taining tracts  for  his  c(mgregation  from  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Cospel. 
and  aiding  the  neutral  French  Acadians  who 
liad  been  bronglit  to  Maryland  in  17r).">. 

Our  chief  interest  is  with  his  work  among 
the  negroes.  Eater  in  his  ministry  Bacon 
wrote  to  his  parishioners:  "  ITpon  being  ap- 
pointed your  minister,  I  began  seriously  and 
carefully  to  examine  into  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  the  i)arish.  and  I  found  a  great  iiuiiiy 
poor  negro  slaves,  belonging  to  Christian 
masters  and  mistresses,  yet  living  in  as  pro- 
found ignorance  of  what  Christianity  really 
is  as  if  they  had  remained  in  the  midst  of 
those  barbarous  heathen  countries  from 
whence  they  or  their  pa  rents  were  import»'d." 

Finding  fliis  gnvtt  need  to  be  siipplied,  B.h- 
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cou   writes:    '■  My    first   iitltMupts   toward    it 
cousist(Ml  iu  occasioual  conversation  and  ad- 
vice, as  often  as  I  happened  to  meet  with 
any  [of  the  negroes]  at  my  own  liouse  or  a 
neighbor's,    or   upon   tlie   road,    etc.,    and    in 
short,   r.'iiniliiir  exhortations,  as  opportunity 
brought  a  number  of  them  together  at  any 
(]uarter  where  I  visited  their  sick,  or  at  their 
funerals  or  marriages."    He  was  not  satis- 
fied,  however,   with  tlie  opportunities  given 
him  at  these  occasions  and  at  the  little  Sun- 
day  evening  meetings    at    his    house,   and 
preached  t^o  especial  sermons  to  the  negroes 
of  the  parish.     These  were  well  received  bj^ 
his  congregation,  and  were  printed,  with  a 
preface   by  the  author.     The  same  text  was 
taken  for  both  sermons    (Ephesians    6:8): 
"  Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any 
man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free."    He  says 
he  published   the  sermons   to    incite    other 
clergymen   to   preach   similar   ones    in   their 
parishes,  but  we  fear  he  had  few  imitators. 
Bacon  was  no  abolitionist.    Himself  a  slave- 
holder,  he  did  not  view   the  institution  as 
,  sinful,  but  would  make  it  truly  patriarchal. 
He  was  too  broad  a  man  and  too  devout  a 
Christian  to  deny  fellowship  to  the  African, 
and  calls  his  hearers,  "  My  dear  black  broth- 
ers and  sisters."    He  tells  them  they  have  a 
share  in  Christ's  atonement.     There  is  "  not 
a  single  drop  of  His  precious  blood  spilled,  in 
which  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  you  hath 
not  as  great  a  share  as  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  person  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
He  impresses  on  these  slaves  that  all  men 
work  for  a  "  heavenly  master  who  will  make 
no  difference  between  you  and  the  richest 
freeman."        Even   the   king   is   only   God's 
"  head   servant."    Since   they   are   saved   by 
Christ's  death,  he  tenderly  and  earnestly  ad- 
monishes them,  to  "  think,  oh  think  !  what  a 
sad  thing  it  must  be  to  lose  any  soul,  which 
cost  Almighty  God  so  dear  as  the  life  of  his 
own  well  beloved  son." 

To  God,  therefore,  their  great  riaster,  the 
negroes  owe  love,  fear,  honor,  reverence, 
truth  and  prayer.  With  plain  and  practical 
precepts  he  urges  upon  them  that  if  "you 
would  be  God's  freemen  in  heaven  you  must 
strive  to  be  good  and  serve  him  on  earth." 

Their  .second  duty  is  to  their  masters,  set 
over  them  by  God,  to  whom  they  owe  implicit 


obedience,  save  when  evil  deeds  are  com- 
manded.   Tliey  must  not  be  eye  servants,  nor 

thieves,  nor  care-less  of  their  masters'  prop- 
erty, but  must  serve  with  cheerfulness,  rev- 
erence and  humility.  To  each  other  they 
ow(>  (lulies  to  love,  advise,  pray,  and  set  good 
examples;  while  to  themselves  they  owe  du- 
ties to  strive  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
(lOd,  to  use  their  leisure  time  profitably,  and 
to  strive  to  gain  God's  favor. 

If  I  hey  do  these  things,  and  neither  are  led 
to  consider  baptism  enough  without  a  Chris- 
tian lif(.',  nor  are  led  away  by  bad  example, 
nor  grumble  or  repine  at  their  lot,  they  are 
pi'omised  a  final  reward.  "  God  himself, 
who  hath  made  you  what  you  are,  .  .  . 
hath  iiromised  you  as  large  a  share  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  greatest  man  alive, 
if  you  will  but  behave  yourselves  aright." 

This  brief  outline  shows  the  earnest  and 
evangelical  fervor  of    the    discourses,    and 
their  devout  and  loAing  character.     But  Ba- 
con did  not  confine  himself  to  teaching  slaves 
their  duties  to  masters.    He  also  taught  mas- 
ters their  duties  to  their  slaves.     The  "  ne- 
groes, being  of  the  human  species,  have  souls 
as  well  as  we  and  are  equally  capable  of  sal- 
vation.    Christian  duty,  therefore,  would  re- 
quire of  us  to  endeavor  their  conversion  and 
labor  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  tho  they 
did  not  belong  to  us.     Much  more,  then,  are 
we  bound  to  this  duty,  as  they  are  part  of 
our  families  and   substance  and  absolutely 
under  our  power  and  direction."    With  this 
thou.ght  in  his  mind,  he  preached  four  ser- 
mons to  his  congregation  from  the  text  (Col- 
ossians  4:1):  "  JNIasters,  give  unto  your  serv- 
ants that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing 
that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven."  These 
sermons  were  printed  in  London,  and  with 
those  to  slaves  were  reprinted  by  Bishop  Wil- 
liam INleade  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1817.    In 
the  reprint  certain  passages  are  omitted,  as 
already  opposed  to  the  taste  of  the  day,  nota- 
bly one  that  the  bringing  of  slaves  to  bap- 
tism was  a  "  branch  of  duty  "  of  the  owners, 
■VA  ho  ought  either  "  to  appear  for  them  in 
person  at  the  font  or  provide  sufficient  god- 
Tathers  and  godmothers  for  them    in    bap- 
tism." 

In  these  sermons  Bacon  begins  by  laying 
stress  on  the  solidarity  and  interdependence 
of  mankind,  and  the  relative  duties  arising 
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fi'oiii  (loincslic  rcliilions.  Among  these  duties 
;ir(>  llidsc  lo  "  onr  servants  nnd  espochilly 
GUI-  slaves,"  who  "  stand  in  the  nearest  rela- 
tion "  to  us  "  next  to  our  children  and  breth- 
ren in  blood."  This  strong  assertion  ho  con- 
tirnis,  saying  "  they  are  an  innnediate  and 
necessary  part  of  our  households,  by  whose 
laltors  and  assistance  wo  are  enabled  to  en- 
joy the  gifts  of  rroA'ideuce  in  ease  and 
l)l(>iity;  and  surely  we  owe  them  a  return  of 
what  is  just  and  equal  for  the  drudgery  and 
hardships  (hey  go  through  in  our  service. 
'I'll is  uatun^  and  plain,  unassisted  reason 
miglil  teach  us.  But  when  we  furth(>r  con- 
sider it  as  a  positive  command  of  Almighty 
<iod,  who  is  our  as  well  as  their  Ma.ster  in 
lif.-ivcn,  it  must  needs  receive  a  vast  addi- 
tional forc(>  and  convince  us  that  our  want 
of  love  and  gratitude  to  these  poor  service- 
able creatures  must  be  attended  with  the 
hiiihest  danger:  the  danger  of  bringing  the 
wrath  aiid  indignation  of  our  heavenly  Mas- 
tor  upon  our  heads;  that  great  Master,  to 
whom  wo.  are  as  much  accountable,  as  they 
are,  and,  indeed,  far  more  than  they  can  be, 
because  more  is  committed  to  our  charge." 

Bacon  therefore  impresses  on  "  every  mas- 
ter and  mistress  "  their  "  indispensable  obli- 
gation "  of  "bringing  up  their  slaves  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  Almighty  God."  He 
pleads  the  "cause  of  God  and  religion."  in 
whicli  Christ  "hath  a  near  personal  inter- 
est," "  as  the  souls  I  now  would  recommend 
to  your  care  have  a  great  share  with  ours  in 
his  most  precious  blood,  and  consequently 
are  equally  dear  to  him."  This  is  no  flattery 
but  very  plain  speaking. 

The  first  sermon  deals  with  the  nature  of 
the  obligation.  It  is  clear  that  masters  will 
be  unjust  if  they  "  bestow  only  the  worst 
and  detain  the  best  and  most  needful  arti- 
cles "  from  those  who  "  withhold  nothing 
from  us,  but  spend  the  whole  of  their  lives  iti 
our  service."  We  provide  for  the  bodies  of 
our  beasts  of  burden,  we  must  provide  for 
the  souls  also  of  these  slaves,  for  whom 
Christ  "  paid  as  great  a  price  "  as  for  us. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  "our  slaves  are 
given  us  for  our  benefit,"  and,  through  this 
"peculiar  favor  of  Trovidence,"  we  are  sup- 
plied with  them  in  these  colonies,  "  where 
the  nature  of  our  busin(>ss  is  such  that  we 
cannot  well  do  without  them."    "Can  we  be 


.so  meanly  selfish  or  entertain  so  high  notions 
of  the  degree  of  favor  we  stand  in  witli  the 
King  of  Heaven  as  to  suppose  he  intended 
all  the  good  to  us  and  none  to  them?  Surely 
they  gain  little  in  this  life  from  their  removal 
to  America."  Then,  "  what  other  benefit 
could  the  Almighty  design,  by  fixing  their 
lot  among  us.  than  to  supply  a  better  provi- 
sion for  their  souls?  "  This  being  God's  evi- 
dent object,  we  must  "  labor  with  all  our 
might  tliat  these  great  ends  of  divine  provi- 
dence may  be  accomplished  among  us." 

As  the  slaves  were  part  of  Abraham's  fam- 
ily and  therefore  circumcised,  so  "  our  slaves 
are  ingrafted  into  our  families  like  branches 
or  scions  into  a  stock,  and  can  we  think  that 
Christ  at  his  coming  to  visit  us  will  not  ex- 
pect to  find  som(»  fruit  xipon  them  ?  "  If  the 
.slaves  imbibe  bad  principles  it  is  largely  the 
masters"  fault.  Christians  are  priests  in 
their  own  households,  therefore  they  must 
instruct  their  slaves  in  religious  matters  at 
home.  It  is  not  enough  to  send  them  to 
church.  If  we  deny  these  rights  to  slaves. 
God  will  hear  their  complaints  in  the  day  of 
judgment  and  will  condemn  the  masters. 

"  Our  slaves  are  so  many  talents  put  into 
our  hands.  They  are  God's  ow'n  property 
and  intrusted  to  us  by  our  heavenly  master, 
that  we  may  make  use  of  and  improve 
them."  Finally,  if  we  fail  to  help  them, 
.Tesus  may  condemn  us  to  depart,  "  inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren." 

This  fine  and  fearless  sermon  is  followed 
by  three  others,  tactful,  sincere,  affectionate 
and  practical,  on  "  the  advantages  arising 
from  a  due  compliance  with  this  great  and 
indispensable  obligation;"  on  "common  ex- 
cuses and  objections  to  it,"  and  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  "  this  duty  may  best  be  per- 
formed to  the  dischai'giug  of  our  consciences 
and  with  the  greatest  probability  of  suc- 
cess." 

As  Bacon's  experience  with  Maryland  life 
grow,  his  ideas  of  duties  toward  the  negroes 
grew  also.  There  was  then  only  one  school 
of  any  importance  in  Talbot  County,  and  to 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  could  not  go,  on 
account  of  the  expense.  Bacon  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  free  manual  training  school, 
wherein  there  should  be  no  distinct  i(m  of 
sex,  race  or  condition  of  servitude.  And  what 
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is  still  more  wondcrlul,  he  carried  out  his 
idea.  On  July  'M,  IT.jO,  the  vestry  of  St. 
ret(>r's  pjuisli  voted  niouey  for  (he  (>stablisli- 
nieut  of  a  "  Charity  Workiug  School."  Bacou 
was  so  euergetic  iu  the  matter  (hat  by  the 
end  of  September  lie  had  coilc'cted  over  .t;4()0, 
and  a  subseription  paper  was  being  busily 
circula  ted.  On  October  1 1th  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  the  White  Marsh  Church  iu  behalf  of 
the  school.  This  sermon  is  printed  aud 
speaks  of  the  "proposal  as. already  consider- 
ably advanced."  It  was  a  new  idea  for  the 
proviuce,  aud  Bacon  explains  to  his  hearers: 
"  You  will  tiud  that  the  inteut  of  it  is  to 
rescue  a  number  of  poor  children  from  igno- 
rance, idleness,  vice  aud  immorality,  juid  en- 
able them  to  be  more  useful  to  themselves 
and  the  community  they  beloug  to."  There 
was  much  need  lor  a  school  in  eat'h  parish 
devoted  to  "the  maintenance  and  education 
of  orphans  aud  other  poor  childreu  aud  ue- 
groes."  Bacou's  life  in  Talbot  Couuty  eu- 
abled  him  to  say:  "Many  poor  white  chil- 
dreu have  I  found  (1  speak  from  sad  experi- 
ence), and  many  more  undoubtedly  there  are, 
as  iguoraut  as  the  childreu  of  the  poor  be- 
nighted negroes.  Yet  eveu  negroes  ought  uot 
to  be  neglected.  ...  If  uegroes,  theu, 
ought  uot  to  be  neglected,  how  much  more 
ought  we  to  strive  that  the  childreu  of  poor 
white  people  like  oiu'selves  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  so  educated  as  to 
make  them  really  useful  to  themselves  and 
the   community."  * 

The  "  general  plan  "  called  for  a  master,  to 
be  procured  from  England,  to  teach  as  many 
l)oor  black  aud  white  children  as  should  be 
required  by  the  trustees.  The  number  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  dona- 
tions, aud  the  school  should  teach  the  chil- 
dren "  to  read,  write  and  account,"  aud  in- 
struct them  "  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  aud 
taught  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  such 
other  things  as  are  suitable  to  their  condition 
aud  capacity."  Manual  training  was  not  for- 
gotten, for  "to  their  learning  shall  be  added 


♦That  all  the  people  in  Talbot  County  had  not 
ne-LMected  the  education  of  their  slaves  is  shown 
from  the  following  passage  in  Bacon's  fourth  ser- 
mon to  masters-  "  I  know  not  when  I  have  been 
more  affected,  or  my  heart  touclied  with  stronger 
and  more  pleasing  emotions,  than  at  the  sight  and 
conversation  of  a  little  negro  boy,  not  above  seven 
years  old,  who  read  to  me  in  the  New  Testament 
and  perfectlv  repeated  his  catechism  throughout, 
and  all  from  the  instruction  of  his  careful,  pious 
mistress." 


such  labor  as  they  are  capable  of,  that  they 
may  be  inured  to  industry,  as  well  as  trained 
up  in  tlie  priiicii)les  of  piety  and  virtue,  at  a 
time  when  tlieir  tender  minds  may  l)e  sup- 
posed th(>  most  susceptible  of  good  impres- 
sions aud  letist  tinctured  with  tlie  prevailing 
indolence  aud  vices  of  the  country  iu  gen- 
eral." At  the  conclusion  of  the  coiu'se  of 
training  the  white  children  should  be  bound 
out  as  apprentices.  The  uegro  children,  who 
would  mainly  be  slaves.  "  shall  be  taught  to 
read  and  write  and  introduced  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  fear  of  the  Lord,  gratis,  but  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  their  respective 
masters." 

Bacon  had  iuftuential  assistance.  Coucerts 
were  given  at  the  College  Hall  iu  Williams- 
burg and  iu  several  Mai'yhmd  towns  for  the 
benetit  of  the  school.  Lord  Baltimore  sent 
a  large  contribution  toward  it,  and  gave 
Bacou  the  sinecure  of  his  private  Cliaplain- 
ship.  Bishop  Wilson  collected  upward  of 
£100  in  (Jreat  Britain  aud  made  tlie  curious 
suggestion  that  part  of  this  money  be  used 
to  buy  a  negro  boy  aud  girl,  who  could  be 
instructed  aud  afterward  used  as  servants  of 
the  school. 

The  school  was  begun  with  the  names  of 
Goldsborough,  Tilghmau,  Lloyd  aud  Dickin- 
son, the  best  blood  of  Maryland,  in  its  Board 
of  Trustees.  A  brick  house  was  built  aud  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  bought  for  the  school. 
In  175.")  the  house  was  completed  aud  the 
school  removed  to  it.  How  long  it  was  con- 
tinued is  unknown,  nor  how  many  uegro  chil- 
dren it  educated.  It  was  still  being  carried 
on  in  1704,  but  was  given  up  during  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  aud  the 
house  was  given  to  tlie  couuty  fora  poorhouse 
in  1787.  During  his  residence  in  Talbot  County 
Bacou  coiupiled  that  collection  of  Maryland 
laws  Avhich  was  published  iu  folio  form  at 
Annapolis  in  17<).j  and  was  probably  the  most 
sumptuous  book  issued  from  any  colonial 
press.  Bacon  himself  iu  1758  was  promoted 
to  the  parish  at  Frederick,  the  wealthiest 
cure  in  the  proviuce,  with  a  revenue  equal  to 
a  bishopric,  tind  died  there  ten  years  later. 
No  mommient  marks  his  grave,  aud  his  work 
was  forgotten:  but  if  other  clergymen 
had  been  stirred  up  by  his  example  to  like 
action,  the  slavery  question  would  liave  liad 
a  far  different  history. 


Why  Not? 

By  Marion  Harland. 


IN  a,  recent  issue  of  'Piik  Independent 
(.nine  li!)).  iMider  the  (■••iiiliou.  "A  Talk  to 
Xuises,"  we  I'ead: 
"Anion!;  llie  snlille  sociological  changes  tak- 
ing; place  in  tlie  donicstic  world  to-day  tliero  is 
a  marked  tendency  toward  the  eniplo.xnient  of 
a  liiKli  and  liislier  class  of  women  in  household 
service.  'J'liere  is  chaos  enough  to  make  us 
thoiisiitl'iil.  hut  the  movement  is  not  at  all  to- 
ward anarchy  and  misery.  Hundreds  of  hidie.s 
are  refusing  to  accept  tiie  services  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  slatternly  and  the  unprincipled,  and 
are  engaginsi-  that  of  the  upright,  the  self- 
res|>ecting.  sonielini(>s  even  of  the  educated. 
Hundreds  of  women  are  ready  to  enter  kitchens 
and  serve  in  dining-rooms  who  would  not  have 
considered  such  a  step  itossihle  fifteen  years  ago. 
Some  time  since  I  advertised  for  a  woman  to  do 
the  housework  of  my  family,  and  received  eighty 
applications,  of  which  not  more  than  two  or 
three  wei'e  from  lU'ofessional  servants.  Dress- 
makers, clerks,  saleswomen,  widows,  nurses,  ste- 
nographers, respectable  American  women  by  the 
s(ore,  were  ready  to  ask  admission  to  a  home 
where  they  would  be  well  treated,  and  perform 
its  roughest  duties." 

Had  the  pen  wliicli  traced  theso  Hues  been 
one  degree  less  trustworthy,  and  the  hl-aiu 
which  fjuided  it  one  whit  less  cool  aud  stable, 
I  should  have  headed  this  paper,  "  luipor- 
taut-/7'  fiuc! " 

The  profound  respect  I— in  couunou  with 
other  readers  of  American  literature  who  are 
also  conversant  with  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can philanthropic  effort— must  feel  for  the 
writer  of  the  article  before  us,  forbids  me  to 
cavil  at  auy  section  of  it.  When  the  author 
of  ••  Hedged  In,"  "  The  Story  of  Avis."  and 
"The  Silent  Partner"  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Woman's  Sphere  and  Woman's  Ile- 
spousibility.  we  may  be  sure  she  knows  her 
ground  and  utters  the  wonis  of  truth  and 
soberness. 

This  conviction  is  not  shaken,  for  me.  by 
the  fact  that  the  result  of  a  similar  adver- 
tisenu'nt  inserted  by  myself  in  more  than 
one  New  York  paper  differed  painfully  from 
that  recorded  by  our  essayist.  My  "  ad." 
was  substaulially  to  this  effect: 


"  Wanted:  Two  respectable  women  to  do  the 
work  of  a  small  family  in  a  i)leasant  country 
neiglil)orhood,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city. 
Tl'.e  house  is  convenient,  and  has  all  the  "  mod- 
<>rn  imi)i-oveinents."  The  domestics  will  have 
comfortaljle  bedrooms,  warm  in  winter  an<l  cool 
in  summer,  good  wages  and  kind  treatment. 
Post-olUce  and  church  within  half  a  mile.  A 
mother  and  daughter,  two  sisters  or  two  friends 
who  W(uild  like  to  be  together,  preferred.  Ilef- 
erences  given  and  required." 

It  was  expensive  to  go  into  partictilars,  but 
I  was  in  earnest  in  my  inteutiim  to  give  the 
experiment  a  fair  trial.  It  was  in  my  heart 
to  elevate  the  system  of  donu'stlc  service  so 
far  as  in  me  lay,  and  perhaps— since  ten 
times  one  is  teu— to  light  beacons  upon  other 
hill-tops,  comfortless,  because  rural. 

I  had  tAvo  answers  to  my  advertisement. 
One  was  from  au  illiterate  Milesian  of  years, 
who  must  have  double  wages  for  "  going 
into  the  country  in  the  winter-time."  The 
second  Avas  from  an  American  widow  who 
confessed  to  "  middle  age,"  aud  '"  wouhl  be 
willing  to  oblige  uie  by  trying  the  place  for 
a  month  if  she  didn't  find  it  too  lonesome." 

Without  dAvelling  ujjon  divers  and  kindred 
attempts  at  beacon-lighting.  I  revert  to  my 
text,  aptly  illustrated  by  a  practical  philan- 
thropist's success— aud  ask— ^^'hy  not? 

In  other  words— since  the  work  aud  mau- 
agement  of  a  house  of  her  very  own  is  the 
one  expectation  upon  which  the  rich  and  the 
poor  woman  meet  together— thanks  to  the 
Maker  of  those  whose  is  the  g:lorious  privi- 
lege of  belonging  to  the  Mother  Sex— why 
should  not  everything  that  tits  a  woman  for 
that  sphere  be  accounted  especially  honor- 
able? 

If  snubs  many  and  rebuffs  not  a  few  could 
darmt  the  heart  of  a  well-meaning  matron,  I 
should  not  put  the  question  into  print.  Again 
and  yet  again,  when  I  have— confidently  at 
fust,  then  ditlidently- suggested  that  tin- 
Prisoners  of  Poverty  who  make  shirts  for 
thirty-five  cents  a  do/eir.  and  eke  out  the 
meager  wages  of  a  sho|)-girl  by  pleasing  the 
Iloor-walker's    fancy,    would    be    better    fed. 
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IxMlcr  lodged  .-iiid  siiCor  in  soul  as  house  serv- 
ants, I  have  been  told  that  chambermaids 
and  waitresses,  not  to  say  cooks,  must  be 
I  rained  for  their  business  and  not  picked  up 
at  random.  That  neither  I  nor  my  neiisrhbors 
to  the  rijjht  or  ]eft  of  me  wouhl  employ  the 
hollow  chested  shirt-maker  or  the  tawdry 
"  sales-lady."  That  these  unfortunates  must 
be  helped  where  and  as  they  are,  being  fit 
for  no  other  work. 

I   have  but  one  reply   to  make.     Each   of 
lliese  women  hopes  and  means  to. have  her 
luisband  and  home  in  God's  good  time.     She 
will  have  to  cook  her  husband's  meals,  take 
care  of  his  house  and  bring  up  his  children. 
She  will  be  a  better  wife,  housekeeper  and 
mother  for  the  apprenticeship  to  be  had  for 
the  seeking  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  homes 
in  town  and  country.     I  grant  that  she  can- 
not draw  high  wages  until  she  has  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  her  trade,  but  from  the  out- 
set she  will  have  board  and  lodgings— and 
such  food  and  such  shelter  as  she  will  never 
gain  honestly  for  herself  in  her  present  cir- 
cumstances.   Nor  is  it  true  that  the  average 
housewife  of  moderate  means  demands   or 
expects  trained  labor  from  every  one  who 
"  takes  service "   in  her  kitchen,   chambers, 
or  dining-room.     The  wife  of  the  mechanic, 
the  clerk  or  the  fai'mer  who  "  does  her  own 
work  "  with  the  help  of  one  maid    is  more 
than  willing  to  drill  the  awkward  and   in- 
struct the  ignorant— 'Y  the  teaching  be  consid- 
ered in  the  wages.    There's  the  rub  that  makes 
most  of  the  friction  and  jar  in  household  ma- 
chinery. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  maxim  above 
stairs,  as  below,  that  a  woman  loses  caste 
by  taking  the  place  of  "  hired  help  "  in  an 
American  family.  Foreign-born  peasants, 
having  no  caste  to  lose,  indeed  having  been 
looked  down  upon  in  their  OAvn  land  by  the 
sleek,  supercilious  servants  of  the  gentry, 
are  unconscious  of  degradation  until  they 
become  acclimated  in  a  free  country.  Hence 
it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  recruit  the  do- 
mestic corps  from  the  mass  of  raw  material 
dumped  upon  our  over-hospitable  wharves 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  "  human  wari- 
ous  "  per  week. 

My  sister-housewives  will  testify  with  me 
to  the  truth  that  our  most  competent  and 
faithful  housemaids  (and  even  in  this  Israel 


of  metficient  itinerancy  there  are  many  such) 
almost  invariably   marry    men    inferior    to 
themselves  in  manners  and  intelligence.   The 
reason   is  obvious,  if  we  admit  the  potency 
Of  association.     It  is  hardly  possible  that  a 
girl,  willing  to  learn  and  ready  of  apprehen- 
sion,   should    be,    for   years,    in   daily    inter- 
course with  women  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion without  catching  their  tone,  and  to  some 
extent   imbibing   their   principles   and   opin- 
ions.   There  is  a  sort  of  mental  cuticular  ab- 
sorption   going   on    in    every    family    where 
servants  are  kindly  treated,   which,   eventu- 
ally, brings  about  a  likeness  of  the  inferior 
to  the  superior,  the  learner  to  the  instructor. 
The  language  and  deportment  of  the  trust- 
ed lady's  maid;  of  the  nurse  who  is  hourly 
the   auditor   of   her   Christian   mistress's   in- 
junction to  her  children;  the  observant  wait- 
ress, who  hears  the  conversation  of  intellect- 
ual people  for  three  or  four  hours  each  day- 
must  be  unlike  those  of  the  unlettered  work- 
man who  has  no  such  refining  environment. 
They  are,  with  equal  certainty,  superior  to 
those  of  the  factory  or  shop-girl. 

Philanthropists  of  a  different  stamp  from 
the  true  gentlewoman  from  whose  "  Talk  " 
I  have  quoted  oppose  to  such  arguments  in 
favor  of  domestic  service  for  women  who  re- 
spect themselves  and  would  be  respected  by 
others  the  assertion  that  these  find  the  laws 
regulating  most  households  irksome  and  con- 
fining. 

I  copy  from  a  letter  written  by  such  an 
one: 

Our  girls  demand  greater  independence  for 
the  individual  employee;  more  definite  hours  of 
work  r  more  definite  time  reserved  as  wholly 
thoir  own  ;  greater  freedom  as  to  company ;  less 
continual  and  constant  liability  to  be  called 
away  from  one  piece  of  work  to  another,  or  to 
be  interrupted  in  their  off  hours. 

There  may  be  waj's  of  earning  an  honest 
living  in  which  the  individual  employee  has 
perfect  independence  of  action;  in  which  the 
hours  reserved  as  wholly  her  own  are  so 
definite  that  nothing  infringes  upon  them;  in 
which  obtains  such  mathematical  precision 
In  the  assignment  of  tasks  that  each  can  be 
done  without  crowding,  haste  or  interrup- 
tion; in  which  holidays  are  never  postponed, 
and  "  off-lioiu's  "  are  regulated  by  a  chro- 
nometer.    I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  know 
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of  such.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes 
they  belong  to  the  Utopia  of  "  Might-have- 
been  "— tlie  laud  of  endless  afternoon. 

In  reading  of  "greater  freedom  ;is  to  com- 
pany," the  face  of  tlie  wise  housemother  is 
clouded  over  and  her  heart  is  heavy.  Our 
pretty  Margaret,  Avho  lived  with  us  for  three 
years,  and  might  have  rcmnined  a  rcspccfed 
■  inmate  of  the  home  until  she  went  honorably 
and  happily  to  one  of  her  own,  covered  tlie 
situation  with  a  formula  sadly  familinr  to 
housewifely  ears.  She  hankered  for  a  place 
in  a  factory,  in  a  work-room,  or  behind  a 
counter,  "  where  she  could  have  her  evenings 
to  herself." 

I  met  her  at  a  street-corner  on  one  of  these 
evenings  last  March,  on  her  way  to  a 
"show"  of  some  sort.  She  wore  a  hat  like 
a  bushel-basket  as  to  size,  and  like  a  triple 
rainbow  as  to  colors,  and  white  gloves  a 
good  deal  soiled.  Her  cheeks  were  very  red; 
her  eyes— (the  blue  Irish  eyes,  •'  put  in  with 
a  dirty  finger  ")— were  very  bright;  she  talked 
loud  and  fast  to  che  "  fellow  "  with  her.  He 
had  hooked  his  arm  iiiuhr  hers  in  the  true 
vulgnrian  swagger;  a  cigar  was  in  the  corner 
of  his  mouth— a  big,  black,  rank  weed;  his 
hat  was  slouched  well  toward  the  nape  of 
his  neck;  in  passing  I  got  the  hot  fumes  of 
bad  whisky. 

Ah  well  !  we  all  know  the  story— more's 
the  pity— and  the  shame  !  The  mistress  of 
an  innocent,  unsophisticated  girl  is  unfaith- 
ful to  her  sex  and  to  her  trust  if  she  do  not 
cast  about  the  young  creature  such  whole- 
some restraints  as  hedge  in  her  own  daugh- 
ters. As  to  "  company,"  including  what  the 
guild    term    "  followers,"     I    speak     within 


boiuids  when  I  affirm  that  the  restrictions 
governing  our  maids'  outings  and  visitors 
are  few  and  iiglit.  If  there  be  fault  here,  it 
is  an  easy,  indulgent  good-nature  which— in 
tlie  desire  that  "  ilie  poor,  hard-working 
tilings"  sliould  seize  upon  every  reasonable 
()l)portunity  of  '•having  a  good  time  with 
tiieir  friends "-  is  (•u]i)al)ly  negligent  as  to 
t  iieir  companions  in  tlie  mei-i-y-making.  Witli 
this  class,  as  with  th<'ir  betters  in  fortune 
and  station,  reasonable,  liumane  laws  are 
not  burdensome  excejit  to  the  unruly  and 
evil-disposed. 

Where,  then,  exists  any  just  cause  and  im- 
pediment why  women  of  reputable  parentage 
.ind  fairly  good  education  should  not  select 
domestic  service  in  private  families,  when 
obliged  ))y  re\  erse  of  fortune  or  other 
exigency  to  maintain  themselves  by  manual 
labor? 

One  clause  in  the  "Talk  to  Nurses"  is  as 
heartening  as  the  cry  of  "  Land  ho  !  "  from 
tlie  masthead  after  a  long  voyage: 

"  Hundreds  of  women  are  ready  to  enter 
kit<'hens  and  serve  in  dining-rooms  who  would 
not  have  considered  such  a  step  possible  fifteen 
years  ago." 

Fifty  years  ago  a  woman  physician  was 
esteemed  a  social  monstrosity;  women's 
clubs  were  unknown,  and  a  literary  woman 
entered  fashionable  society  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. As  doctors,  authors,  club-women,  and 
in  a  score  of  other  professions  and  crafts  we 
have  triumphed  over  casteand  prejudice,  dem- 
onstrating the  possibility  of  dignifying  the 
lowliest  tasks  where  humanity  is  to  be 
served. 

Why  not   in  this  also'? 


The   Political  Organization  a  Necessity. 

By  a  Practical  Politician. 

EVKVtV  voter  knows  that  the  several  po-  parties  always  hold  conventions  to  nominate 

litical    parties    hold    caucuses    for   the  candidates  prior  to  an  election;  that  on  elec- 

puriiose   of   selecting   delegates   to   at-  tion  day  he  votes  for  certain  candidates,  and 

tend   the   various   conventions    where   other  if  he  votes  intelligently    he  knows  why  he 

delegates  are  elected  to  attend  State  and  Na-  votes  for  those  candidates  and  does  not  vote 

tioual  Conventions,  oi-  wliere  caiulidates  are  for  otliers. 
nominated  for  various  otiices;  tii.it   political        He  also  knows  that  there  is  a  political  or- 
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sanization.  of  whit-Ii  ho  may  ))i'  a  mt'inbci'. 
and  that  there  is  also  a  political  "  niacliiue," 
of  whicli  ho  is  not  a  uionibor. 

About  the  political  organization  and  its 
work  the  average  voter,  even  tho  a  well-edu- 
cated person,  knows  comparatively  little,  and 
as  to  the  workings  of  the  political  machine, 
he  knows  still  loss. 

Tlio  terms  "  political  organization,"  oi' 
"  the  political  organization  "  and  "  the  ma- 
chine "  do  not  moan  the  same  things,  and 
are  founded  on  different  principles  and  for 
entirely  different  purposes,  even  tho  some  or 
all  the  moml)ers  of  "'the  machine"  may  be. 
and  often  are.  members  of  the  organization. 
Tho  political  organization  is  formed  for  tho 
l)Ui'])oso  of  carrying  along  the  work  of  the 
party  on  a  systematic  and  successful  plan, 
and  carrying  forward  those  principles  which 
tlie  pai'ty  is  supporting.  While  on  the  other 
liand  tlio  political  "machine"  is  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  power  and  wealtli 
for  tlie  mondjors  of  tlio  machine  and  those 
connected  therewith. 

It  must  be  ronioml)ored  that  tho  political 
organization,  strictly  speaking,  has  nothing 
to  do  witli  formulating  party  principles  or 
the  nomination  of  candidates,  those  duties 
belonging  to  the  delegates  to  the  A-arious 
conventions. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  in  everything  connected 
with  a  political  part.v.  from  tlio  selection  and 
election  of  a  postmaster  or  a  school  com- 
missioner in  some  country  town  to  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  tlie  President  of  tlio 
T'nitod  States. 

A  liriof  sketch  of  tho  organization  of  a 
political  pai'ty  of  to-day.  and  the  work  tlio 
organization  is  called  upon  to  perform,  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

For  convonionco,  if  not  from  nocessit.v.  and 
in  order  to  systematize  the  work  necessary  to 
lie  done.  i)oliticaI  parties  have  delegated  cer- 
tain duties  to  a  limited  number  of  individuals 
ordinarily  called  committees.  In  some  of  the 
States  laws  have  boon  passed  regulating  the 
liowers  and  duties  of  political  committees^ 
and  conventions,  and  tlie  tendency  of  mod- 
ern legislation  seems  to  be  to  take  away 
from  political  committees  all  control  in  any 
way  over  political  caucuses  and  conventions. 
or  the  nomination  of  candidates. 


.\1  tlio  lioad  of  the  great  political  organiza- 
tion is  tho  -National  Committee,  which  con- 
sists of  Olio  iiiomlior  from  each  State,  who  is 
usually  selected  by  tlio  delegates  from  each 
State  attending  the  national  convention. 

As  compared  with  the  year  in  which  a 
Presidential  campaign  occurs,  the  National 
('ommitteo  has  comparatively  bnt  little  to 
do,  altlio  an  ottico  or  lioad(iuarters  is  contin- 
ually maintained  and  some  one  is  always 
there. 

When  a  President  is  to  be  elected  the  Na- 
tional Committee  takes  the  initiative  or  first 
formal  steps  toward  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  by  deciding  where  and  when  the 
national  convention  shall  bo  liold  and  issu- 
ing a  call  or  notice  for  the  same.  After  the 
convention  and  during  the  camjiaign  the 
National  Committee  is  supjiosed  to  have  the 
general  management  and  supervision  of  the 
campaign  over  tlie  entire  country. 

Next  to  tho  National  Committee  is  the  Con- 
gressional Committee,  composed  of  one  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  each  State  represent- 
ed. The  duties  of  tho  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  political  matters  away 
from  Washington  are  concerned,  consist  in 
assisting  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  close  and  doubt- 
ful districts,  but  it  also  does  a  great  Avork  in 
distril)uting  political  reading  matter. 

Botli  the  National  and  Congressional  com- 
mittees usually  have  their  ]ioa(l(piartors  at 
Washington,  and  most  of  tho  meetings  of  tli(> 
committees  are  held  there. 

Next  there  are  the  several  State  commit- 
tees, generally  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  county  in  tho  State.  The  State  commit- 
tee in  most  States  fixes  the  time  and  place 
for  holding  tho  State  convention,  and  after 
the  convention  has  charge  of  the  campaign 
tliroughout  the  State.  In  some  States  liead- 
(luartors  are  continually  open.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  tlio  lioadquarters  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  are  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  in  N(>w  York  City  and  are  always 
open. 

After  tho  State  Committee  come  tho  Con- 
gressional Coiiiniittee  of  each  Congressional 
district,  the  Senatorial  District  Committee, 
the  Assembly  District  Committee,  the  Coun- 
ty Committee,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Town  or  Ward   Committee,  as  an  election 
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wliicli  iiiifjlif  (lecido  tlu'  future  courso  of  the 
govern II lout  tau  be  won  or  lost  by  the  way 
in  wliieh  the  Ward  or  Toavu  Committee  may 
perform  its  duties. 

Each  committee  lias  certain  Dowers  and 
certain  duties  to  perform  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  carrying  on  of  our  present  form 
of  government. 

The  organization  of  each  committee  is  usu- 
ally the  same  and  consists  of  a  chairman 
and  secretary,  Avith  such  other  clerks,  at- 
tendants and  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Very  few  persons  h.-ive  any  idea  of  tli(> 
great  amount  of  labor  and  the  immense 
amount  of  detail  connected  with  the  nuin- 
ageuient  of  a  political  campaign,  even  for  a 
local  ottice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  election  of 
a  I'residont. 

During  the  year  when  a  President  is  to  be 
elected  the  work  of  the  National  Committee 
cominences  months  before  the  time  fixed  for 
holding  the  election,  'fhe  first  thing  to  be 
decided  is  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
National  Convention,  and  this  is  no  easy 
task,  as  so  many  conditions  have  to  be  <'ou- 
s'derod,  such  as  providing  accommodation 
for  all  the  delegates  and  tlic  thousands  of 
people  who  always  attend  a  National  Con- 
vention. Hhe  securing  of  a  suitable  place  to 
hold  the  convention.  Jirranging  seats  for  the 
different  delegations,  accommodation  for  the 
ueAvspaper  reporters  and  telegraph  operators, 
and  also  the  effect  on  the  party  from  hold- 
ing a  convention  in  a  particular  city.  As 
showing  the  inunense  amount  of  labor  con- 
nected with  the  assembling  of  a  National 
Committee,  consider  tJie  work  involved  in 
I)rei)aring  and  issuing  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  (•onvention.  At  tlie  last  National  Conven- 
tion. nuMi  paid  as  higli  as  fifty  dollars  ai)iece. 
and  tliousands  of  peoi)le  wlio  had  journeyed 
from  such  distant  States  as  Maine  and  Cali- 
fornia were  unable  to  get  inside  the  buihling 
thning  the  entire  convention.  After  the  va- 
rious coventions  have  all  been  held,  and  the 
candidates  placed  in  nomination.,  the  work 
of  tlie  campaign  proper  commences,  altho 
nmch  prei)aratoi-y  work  has  already  been  ac- 
roiuplislied. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  thing  to  lie 
done  is  to  provide  means  for  tln^  payment  of 
all  the  many  expenses  connected  with  the 


campaign,  and  how  and  where  to  procure 
"  the  sinews  of  war  "  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing things  the  managers  have  to  contend 
with.  No  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  immense  sums  paid  out  for  legitimate 
expenses  during  a  Presidential  campaign, 
but  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  several 
millions  of  dollars  are  expended  by  each  of 
tlie  great  political  parties  during  a  national 
campaign.  The  (luestion  naturally  arises, 
how  do  the  committees  raise  sucli  great 
amounts  of  money? 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service 
laws,  and  laws  prohibiting  political  assess- 
ments, it  Avas  customary  for  tlie  committees 
to  assess  every  office  holder  and  employee  a 
certain  sum  in  proportion  to  his  salary, 
which  of  itself  produced  a  large  sum,  but 
Avhile  that  is  uoav  abolislied  persons  holding 
public  oftice  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing, and  are  expected  to  do  so.  to  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign.  All  candidates 
are  eitlu>r  assessed  by  the  committee  or  ex- 
Iiected  to  contribute  liberally,  and  every  per- 
son Avho  deriv(>s  any  financial  benefit  in  any 
Avay  from  the  Government  is  asked  to  pay. 
In  addition,  many  citizens  Avho  are  not  di- 
rectly interested  contribute  to  campaign 
funds,  so  that  during  the  excitement  of  a 
great  campaign  it  is  possible  to  raise  im- 
mense sums  for  political  purposes,  ana  espe- 
cially is  this  true  Avhen  financial  questions 
are  at  stake,  as  in  tlie  last  campaign. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee' in  tlH>  Democratic  party  in  account- 
ing for  the  defeat  of  that  party  in  the  last 
camiKiign  said  it  was  from  tlu>  lack  of  or- 
ganization and  the  means  necessary  to  car- 
ry on  the  campaign. 

The  preparation,  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  great  number  of  political  documents 
sent  out  during  the  campaign  necessitates 
the  emiiloyment  of  almost  a  siiiiiil  ;iniiy  of 
men.  and  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  judgment 
is  retpiired  to  know  Avliat  kind  of  literature 
will  be  the  most  effective  in  certain  localities 
and  with  certain  classes  of  individuals.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  so  much  printed  matter  is 
sent  out  to  the  voters,  espcn-ially  during  the 
last  tAvo  Aveeks.  that  notAvithstanding  the 
iuimeiise  means  of  distributing  the  mail  mat- 
ter over  the  country,  it  often  interferes  with 
the  proper  distribution  of  ordinary  mails. 
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AltJio  it  has  beeu  said  that  the  printing 
press  has.  to  a  great  extent,  done  away  witli 
the  necessity  of  iiolding  political  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  on 
political  subjects,  still  no  political  party  has 
ever  tried  to  carry  on  a  political  campaign 
without  holding  many  political  meetings,  and 
that  part  of  the  campaign  requires  a  great 
amount  of  labor.  Every  political  meeting, 
whether  it  be  a  meeting  held  in  a  large  city 
or  place  where  thousands  will  gather  to  hear 

-the  issues  of  the  campaign  discussed  by 
some  noted  statesman  or  orator,  or  in  some 
small  town  or  village,  requires  more  or  less 
work.  A  hall  or  meeting  place  must  be  se- 
cured, speakers  provided,  posters  printed  and 
distributed  and  an  interest  created  so  that 
every  meeting  will  be  a  success.  During  the 
latter  part  of  a  campaign,  especially  in  the 
last  two  weeks,  each  of  the  political  parties 
holds  thousands  of  meetings  on  the  same 
night  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  during 
the  campaign  there  will  be  ordinarily  at  least 
two  or  more  political  meetings  held  in  every 
town,  village  and  school  district  in  the  land, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  number  of 
meetings  held  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
All  this  work  has  to  be  looked  after  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  various  political  committees. 
Then  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  great  amount 

.of  work  required,  as  the  political  managers 
would  say,  to  "get  out  the  vote;"  and  in 
those  States  where  a  personal  registration  is 
required  the  work  has  virtually  to  be  done 
twice  over.  It  is  actually  surprising  how 
nmny  times  you  have  to  appeal  to  many  good 
citizens  to  attend  the  election  and  to  vote. 
In  some  cases  the  committee  is  actually 
obliged  to  send  a  carriage  for  voters  who 
never  take  a  ride,  except  upon  election  day 
or  when  they  attend  a  funeral.  In  order  to 
"  get  the  vote  out  "  and  do  the  work  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  canvass  or  list  of  every  voter  in  the 
land.  Just  stop  and  think  of  the  immense 
amount  of  work  required  to  make  a  list  of 
every  voter  in  the  United  States!  This  work 
is  all  under  the  charge  of  the  various 
committees,  b\it  usually  it  is  left  to  tlie 
town  and  ward  committees.  This  immense 
work  continues  from  day  to  day  in  its  va- 
rious phases  from  the  commencement  of  a 
campaign  until  the  polls  are  closed  on  elec- 


tion day,  and  the  votes  are  counted,  and  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

To  do  all  this  requires  organization,  and 
that  persons  having  the  necessary  ability 
shall  have  control  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion. Under  the  present  system  of  selecting 
persons  to  fill  the  various  public  oflSces  which 
are  elective,  this  work  must  be  done,  and  every 
citizen  should  be  willing  to  do  his  share,  but 
it  is  usually  left  to  those  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  political  matters,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  the  professional  politician,  who  is  not 
always  controlled  by  the  highest  motives. 
If  every  person  did  his  duty  in  political  mat- 
ters, every  one  would  be  a  politician,  and 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  existence 
of  a  political  class  as  such,  but  even  this  is 
no  excuse,  and  does  not  require  the  existenc-.' 
of  a  political  "  machine." 

Under  a  republican  form  of  government 
political  parties  are  a  necessity,  and  in  order 
to  have  political  parties  there  must  be  a 
party  organization  with  political  party  lead- 
ers, but  that  does  not  imply  that  there  must 
))e  a  political  "  machine,"  which  is  entirely 
different  from  a  political  organization. 

One  is  a  benefit  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  those  principles  of  government  which  the 
majority  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  people,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  other  is  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  every  way,  and  is  built  up  on  prin- 
ciples w4iich,  if  carried  out  to  the  end,  would 
mean  the  complete  destruction  of  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  and  the  plac- 
ing of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  in  a 
condition  of  slavery  worse  than  ever  ex 
isted  in  the  past.  It  is  as,  impossible  to  have 
political  parties  without  organization  and 
political  leaders  as  it  would  be  to  have  an 
army  without  generals  and  officers.  In  the 
past,  before  the  existence  of  the  political 
"  machine "  as  now  organized,  there  were 
many  great  political  leaders  and  few  bosses, 
leaders  who  became  such  on  account  of  their 
ability  to  influence  the  people  on  all  occa- 
sions of  importance.  To-day  we  have  many 
political  bosses,  botli  great  and  small,  and 
few  leaders.  The  bosses  become  such 
by  their  ability  to  control  public  patronage 
and  furnish  opportunities  for  men  to  make 
money  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  peo 
pie.    In  the  past  we  had  such  leaders  as  Lin- 
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(•oln,  Douglas,  Seward,  Conkling,  Blaine  and 
Tilden,  and  many  others,  and  occasionally  a 
political  boss  lilce  Tweed. 

At  the  present  raonient  Governor  Theodore 
Roosevelt  stands  out  prominently  as  a  leader, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  ability,  courage, 
energy  and  integrity,  but  because  the  people 
Ivnow  he  is  absolutely  honest,  that  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  that  he  will  do 
the  right  without  regard  to  political 
consequences,  and  Avill  not  be  controlled  or 
influenced  by  the  "  machine  "  or  any  polit- 
ical organization,  or  do  anything  opposed  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people.  While  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  is  a  believer  in  political  or- 
ganization and  knows  its  power  and  influ- 
ence, he  is  as  openly  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  corrupt  political  "  machine." 

The  control  of  tlie  political  parties  by  the 
"  machine  "  results  practically  in  destroying 
every  such  thing  as  leadership  and  individu- 
ality and  placing  the  entire  control  of  all 
public  affairs,  not  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  the  people  would  naturally  select  and 
who  are  best  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of 
public  office,  and  who  would  honestly  per- 
form such  duties  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  the  "  ma- 


chine "  can  control  for  the  benefit  of  those 
constituting  the  "  machine "  or  connected 
with  it  in  some  way  without  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  people. 

Tlie  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
City  of  New  Yorlc  which  Governor  Roose- 
velt said  in  a  late  speech,  "  is  not  only  a  dis- 
grace to  the  City  of  New  York,  but  to  the 
State  and  nation,"  exists  because  the  city  at 
present  is  under  the  political  control  of  a 
l)olitical  "  machine,"  every  member  of  which 
is  interested  in  that  "  machine  "  simply  for 
what  he  can  get  out  of  it  without  any  regard 
to  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  political  organization  will  always  ex- 
ist as  long  as  political  parties,  but  the  polit- 
ical "  machine  "  will  go.  and  it  will  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  soon  as  the  people  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  for  its  overthrow.  The 
political  "  machine "  of  to-day  only  exists 
because  the  people  know  so  little  of  its  work- 
ings and  its  evil  effects,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  a  short  time  at  that. 
Avhen  the  political  "  machine  "  as  it  exists  at 
the  present  time,  as  well  as  political  bosses, 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  part  of 
our  past  history  which  we  will  not  look  back 
upon  with  pride. 


South  American   Opinion    of  the   United  States. 

By  Samuel  P.   Graver,   D.D., 

Sui'KRINTRNDBNT   OF   THK    MeTHODIST    EPISCOPAL   MISSION    IN    PaRACI'AY. 


D\IR1N(J  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
tlniled  States  it  was  not  a  ditticult 
matter  to  ascertain  the  drift  of  public 
oiijnion.  'J'lie  press  was  very  outspoken,  and 
generally  very  unfriendly  to  the  Americans 
in  tliat  conflict.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  newspaper 
that  openly  and  decidedly  defended  the  atti- 
tude of  our  country.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  numerous  periodicals  that  entered  with 
wild  enthusiasm  into  the  task  of  setting  forth 
the  wrongs  suffered  by  Spain,  the  coarse- 
ness, brutality  and  sordid  ambition  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  probability  of  European 
intervention  in  behalf  of  Spain.  Indeed,  the 
few  who  sympathized  with  the  "  Yankees  " 
were  afraid  openly    to  express  their  minds. 


As  the  war  i)roceeded  and  victory  after 
victory  was  won  by  our  forces,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  generous  treatment  awarded 
the  vnn(iuished  became  known,  the  tone  of 
the  press  began  to  change.  The  fighting 
power  shown  by  the  American  navy,  as  well 
as  the  bravery  exhibited  by  the  army  in  tlie 
caniiiaign  of  Santiago,  were  revelations  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  how  a  people 
devoted  so  thoroughly  to  the  peaceful  arts 
could  develop  such  military  prowess. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  because 
the  attitude  of  the  press  was  greatly  modi- 
fied that  the  people  became  enamored  of  the 
United  States.  They  learned  to  appreciate 
the  great  power  of  our  nation,  and  were  cun- 
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vinced  tl1.1l  \vp  wore  not  simply  large  and 
Inilk.v.  lluwcvcr.  tlic  terms  ol'  pciico  insislod 
on  by  ili(<  I'liiU'd  Slates  IV^aco  Commission- 
ers began  to  be  t-riticisod.  The  charge  of 
"  thirst  for  conquest "  was  repeated,  and 
the  attitude  of  our  (Jovernraent  toward 
the  riiilippines  has  been  such  as  to  confirni 
the  people  in  the  conviction  that  "  human- 
ity"  was  cheap  talk,  and  that  beyond  the 
help  to  the  Cubans  was  the  thirst  for  terri- 
tory. The  sad  spectacle  of  the  greatest  re- 
public on  earth,  the  model  and  hope  of  all 
American  republics,  the  propounder  and  de- 
fender of  the  principle  that  "  all  just  govern- 
ment derives  its  authority  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,"  now  engaged  in  a  war  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  to  subject  an  alien 
people  to  its  dominion— this  sad  sjiectade  has 
done  much  to  curl  the  lip  of  scorn  and  em- 
phasize the  epithet  of  "  hypocrites."  The 
plea  so  comnionlj'  made  in  justification  of 
the  policy  of  expansion,  that  the  Philippines 
ai"e  not  able  to  govern  themselves,  and  that 
we  can  do  much  better  for  them  tlian  they 
can  possibly  do  for  themselves,  does  not  have 
much  force  in  these  countries,  some  of  which, 
when  they  obtained  their  independence  from 
.Spain,  were  but  little,  if  any.  in  advance  of 
the  Philippines.  They  have  had  their  tur- 
bulent periods,  and  still  are  far  from  realiz- 
ing an  ideal  government,  but  they  have  no 
desire  to  have  the  United  States  take  charge 
of  tlieir  coinitrit's  and  give  them,  as  they 
iloubtless  could,  a  better  government.  The 
more  intelligent  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
these  countries  are  not  ignorant  of  the  gross 
injustice  practiced  in  the  United  States  in 
our  treatment  of  the  negroes,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Indians.  The  horrilile  and  savage 
burning  of  negroes,  with  the  worse  than  sav- 
age tiendisliness  connected  tlierewitli.  while 
tlie  national  (Joveriiiueiit  stands  helplessly 
conleniplating  it  and  either  unwilling  or  pow- 
erless to  interfere,  is  contemplated  as  a 
ghastly  commentary  on  the  "  humanitarian  " 
warfare  being  waged  against  a  people  light- 
ing for  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  No 
crude,  unprepared,  half-civilized  people  that 
has  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke  has  ever 
tolerated  under  its  unstable  and  revolution- 
ary governments  such  barbarities  as  are  to- 
day jiracticed  in  the  South. 

Is  it.  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 


expansion  policy  of  th(>  United  States  to-day 
does  not  excite  ;idiiiir;ui()ii  nor  inspire  high 
hopes  for  th{>  future  iiinoiig  South  Ameri- 
cans V 

They  look  upon  it  with  alarm.  If  the 
United  States  have  laid  aside  their  tradi- 
tional policy  and  propose  to  enter  upon  a  self- 
imposed  task  of  policing  the  world,  what 
guarantee  has  any  South  American  country 
that  on  some  fine  day  the  American  eagle 
\\'ill  not  pounce  down  upon  it  and  annex  "it, 
for  "  humanitarian  "  reasons?  Consequently 
everything  looking  like  North  American  in- 
tervention in  South  American  affairs  meets 
with  oiiposition.  A  few  days  since  a  tele- 
gram announced  that  Bolivia  had  asked,  or 
would  ask,  the  intervention  of  the  ITnited 
States  in  her  question  with  Brazil  touching 
boundaries.  Immediately  the  press  of  Chili 
sounded  a  note  of  energetic  protest,  and  the 
Bolivian  Minister  in  Chili  hastened  to  deny 
the  report.  It  was  but  a  straw,  but  it  shows 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

A  few  months  ago  an  interview  with  I\Ir. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  of  South  Africa,  was  tele- 
grajihed  to  Buenos  Ayres  papers.  In  it  he 
lU'ophesied  that  before  the  end  of  the  next 
century  all  South  America  would  belong  to 
the  Ignited  States,  and  that  it  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  leading 
Buenos  Ayres  daily,  in  commenting  on  the 
interview,  .said  that  of  course  such  state- 
ments would  be  laughed  at,  or  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  press  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  idea  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. However,  I  have  not  seen  any  such 
censure  in  the  American  press,  but  on  the 
contrary  many  references  to  Rhodes's  idea 
as  an  indication  of  the  favor  with  which  our 
growing  power  is  looked  upon  by  a  far-seeing 
statesman.  Already  it  would  seem  that  the 
thought  of  empire  has  so  influenced  the  pub- 
lie  mind  that  the  wild  visions  of  the  South 
African  leader  are  looked  upon  as  not  im- 
probable of  realization. 

Is  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  vast 
number  of  the  American  people  who  sustain 
expansion  one  that  is  likely  to  conduce  to  an 
t-xtension  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
liave  stood,  and  to  enhance  confidence  in  our 
profession  of  faith  in  popular  government 
and  the  rights  of  man? 

Asuncion,  Paraguay. 
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Musicians  and  Music* 

Wr.havcan  nltofiollicr  novel,  valuable. rcnd- 
iihlc  work  even  more  so  tlinn  wo  might  ox- 
jicct  from  .Mr.  Xcwiuau  as  the  author  of 
"(Muck  and  tlic  Ojx'i'a."  It  embodies  one 
of  the  most  ditticult  tliinjis  to  carry  out  in 
this  (lay,  when  on  Wagner  and  Wagnerism 
iiave  been  written  a  hundred  thousand 
books,  examining  tlie  comijoser  and  his  es- 
Ihctics  from  every  conceival)li'  standpoint  of 
cleai'iiess  oi-  of  mysticism  tliat  is  laudatory. 
H\il  tiie  present  writer  begs  to  impi'ess  on 
ills  reader  the  tlii'ee  adjectives  above,  not 
rashly  cliosen;  and  to  commend  Mr.  New- 
man's i)ages  to  anybody  concerned,  especial- 
ly if  a  convinced  AVagnerlan. 

l'\)r  Mr.  .Xewman  wi'ites  it  to  a  class  of  the 
musical  public,  and  of  the  critical  i)ublic,  en- 
larging only  slowly,  albeit  greatly.  There 
are  tliree  kinds  of  Wagnerians.  The  tirst 
kind  are  stupid  oi-  undeveloited  musical  audi- 
tors, who  see  nothing  appealing  in  Wagner 
in  any  mood,  from  his  "Die  l-Ven  "  to  his 
"  Parsifal."  The  second  class  is  the  conserv- 
ative \A';igneri!Uis— those  ])coi»le  wlio  lionor 
WagiUM'  as  an  amazing  genius,  a  marvelous 
musician  wiien  :it  iiis  best:  but  who  also  be- 
lieve th;it  Wagner  was  often  radically  fal.s(> 
in  his  theories,  wholly  uninspired  and  erring 
as  ;i  (Ir.-imatist  or  :i  nnisic-ian.  absurd  in  his 
own  blindiu'ss  to  beauty  and  truth;  and  that 
Wagner  is  ever  siiffering  from  the  hysteria 
of  his  i)anegyrists.  .lust  the  iictual  panegyr- 
ists olTci'  I  lie  third  class— the  jH^ople  who  be- 
lieve liiiit  Wagner  never  made  mistakes,  tliat 
nothing  in  music,  dranm,  literature  even,  ap- 
proaches Wagner  nearly  in  his  supreme 
beauty  ami  grandeur  of  conception  and  exe- 
culion-and  that  from  Pale.strina  to  Puccini 
all  is  "llic  world  well  lost"  if  Wagner  be 
hut  saved  forever. 


iM  ^   Stcuy    ok    Waonkh       Bi/  Ernest    Newman 
(New  York.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ) 

Music  ANi>  Musicians.  By  Albert  Lavionac. 
^•Wtsiior  of  Hnrmovy  in  the  rnris  Conservatory. 
irauslated  by  William  Marchant.  Edited  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel.    (New  York  :  Hpury  Holt  &  t^o  ) 

How  TO  Sing  TiiKf^HORAi.  Service:  A  Manuai, 
iV.  J l'^'"',',^'.^ ^' „''"'"*  ('lEHuVMEN.  By  a.  Edward 
u  A,  '  ,''-lv  ^'*''  «"  Introduction  l)y  tbe  Rev.  H. 
H.  Ohei-ly.  MA.    iNew  York  :  Novell..,  Ewer  &  Co  ) 


It  is  to  the  second  class  of  Wagneriles  that 
Mr.  Xewman  writes.  His  book  is  not  a  biog- 
raphy— Unit  part  of  a  Wagnerian  survey  is 
abridged  into  a  few  pages  at  the  beginning, 
in  which  Mr.  Newman  gives  ii  table  of  the 
events  of  Wagner's  life  and  work,  and— an 
excellent  idea— a  parallel  summary  of  what 
was  in  other  music  contemporaneous  witli 
the  Wagnerian  data.  ^Ir.  Newman  jiims  to 
study  Wagner's  esthetic  lheori<>s,  and  their 
vast  chain  of  expressions,  from  "  The  Flying 
Dutchman"  to  "Parsifal,"  opera  by  opera, 
music-drama  by  music-drama:  tlie  literai-y 
works  included  in  the  process.  He  does  this 
with  tlie  result  of  a  conii)lete,  calm  analysis 
jiud  exitosition  of  just  what  is  sound,  good 
and  lofty  and  successful  in  them,  and  what 
is  false  to  art,  commonplace  or  .-ibsolutely 
failure.  There  are  eleven  cliai)ters  in  111"' 
volume.  .Xever  was  a  study  more  tcM-sely 
;ui(l  more  lucidly  maintained.  In  passing,  it 
is  cmMous  that  we  must  demur  to  one  of  Mi 
Newman's  tirst  ])ositions — his  arbitrary  rele- 
gation of  "  Rienzi  "  toward  such  un-Wagner- 
ism  as  to  make  its  consideration  needless: 
and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  sc.-inted 
himself  jind  us  in  the  "  P;irsifal  "  summary. 
Otherwise  the  book  is  in  s.-itisfactory  propor- 
tion throughout.  The  author,  by  the  way.  has 
a  nervous,  clear-cut  st.vle.  thoroughly  (>uter- 
taining,  yet  excellent  for  criticism.  His 
touch  is  firm,  but  light:  a  rare  combiniition 
in  the  criticism  of  such  solemn  esthetics. 

Rut  it  is  Mr.  Newman's  haiipy  stress  in 
unfolding  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of 
^Vagner  that  gives  his  book  its  individuality. 
It  is  a  beneficent  corrective  of  such  hetero- 
geneous enthusiasm.  It  calls  a  halt  to  indis- 
criminating  awe.  and  to  th;i1  blinded  taste 
marking  your  rapid,  illogiciil  Waguciist. 
whether  writing  or  talking.  It  admits  the 
weakness  just  as  it  acclaims  the  strength  of 
Wagner.  It  di.ssects.  sanely,  in  a  friendly 
y(>t  frank  exactness,  the  absurdity  or  ugli- 
ness of  pcMMU.  or  score,  or  character.  It  dis- 
misses to  the  winds  the  fetish-worship  and 
the  grave  bosh  of  symbolists  and  idolaters  of 
Wagner,  regarding  his  conceptions  and  their 
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execution  wholly  as  they  must  have  been  in 
mind,  and  as  they  are  worked  out,  for  bettor 
or  worse.  Such  a  book  is  an  antidote  against 
Wagnerian  hypnotism.  It  puts  accepted. 
eternal  principles  in  art  and  music  lirst,  and 
analyzes  AVagncM-  on  their  clear  demonstra- 
tions by  others  in  the  past,  or  of  to-day.  The 
book  is,  in  short,  a  joy,  as  Wagnerian  study, 
for  those  Wagnerians  who  hold  Wagner 
high,  but  have  never  forgotten  that  the 
Olympians  in  music  are  ahvays  discernible 
by  our  looking  up,  and  that  tiround  their 
heads  no  mists  gather  as  decades  succeed  to 
decades. 

Mr.  Newman  concludes  that  Wagner's 
power,  from  first  to  last,  abides  in  his  "  un- 
rivaled power  of  conceiving  life  and  char- 
acter in  terms  of  music  "—his  gift  of  "  per- 
sistent musical  thought "  (the  italics  are 
ours),  and  that  the  absence  of  certain  esthetic 
perceptions  is  as  responsible  for  his  weak- 
nesses as  the  presence  of  other  susceptibili- 
ties is  responsible  for  his  finest  legacies.  This 
is  not  a  hanging  charge  surely.  It  merely 
points  out  the  difference  between  Wagner 
inspired  and  Wagner  insufferable;  between 
the  Prize  Song  in  "  The  Mastersingers,"  the 
farewell  of  Wotan  to  Briiunhilde,  the  love 
scene  in  "  Lohengrin's  "  last  act,  or  the  sub- 
lime conclusion  of  "  Parsifal,"  and  the  dreai'.y 
and  dull  episodes  to  be  contrasted  with  them. 

Probably  there  will  be  many  readers  who 
would  hang  Mr.  Newman.  But  that  is  no  new 
predicament  in  which  apostles  of  good  sense 
and  beauty  in  art  may  find  themselves.  Mr. 
Newman  has  wrought  with  temperance  and 
a  specially  acute  Wagnerian  insight.  We 
trust  that  he  will  have  other  reward  than  a 
mortuary  cairn. 

A  year  ago  appeared  a  French  work  on 
Wagner,  one  dealing  especially  in  the  author- 
itative presentation  of  his  music-dramas, 
which  Avas  received  with  wide  attention  and 
deserved  praise.  In  the  present  book  M. 
Lavignac,  the  author  of  the  Wagner  study 
in  Question,  has  undertaken  a  task  in  gen- 
eral musiciil  didactics,  so  much  more  formi- 
dable than  "  The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard..^ 
Wagner  and  His  Festival  Theatre  at  Bay- 
reuth,"  that  the  specialistic  manual  seems  a 
small  effort.  M.  Lavignac  in  his  preface 
speaks  of  a  two-fold  aim,  but  in  reality  he 
has  liad  a  five-fold  one;  and  each  of  the  five 


cliaptcrs  in  whirh  lie  goes  on  toward  his  com- 
plete achievement  amounts  to  a  book  by  it- 
self. The  book  sununarizes,  first,  the  physics 
of  music,  acoustics  and  tonality  at  large. 
Second  comes  the  entire  apparatus  of  creat- 
ing musical  sounds,  including  the  voice,  the 
orchestra  and  every  distinct  vehicle  of  tone 
described  and  defined;  to  which  is  added  a 
large  section  on  orchestration.  Tliis  matter 
fills  more  tliau  a  hundred  and  twenty  closely 
printed  pages.  Tliird,  appears  a  full  gram- 
mar and  manual  of  harmony.  Fourth,  we 
have  a  large  section  on  musical  esthetics. 
[>ast,  M.  Lavignac  condenses  into  another 
hundred  pages  a  fairly  complete  history  of 
music,  of  the  major  schools  and  composers 
in  Europe;  to  which  Mr.  Krehbiel  appends 
his  part  of  the  book— an  expeditious,  helpful 
view  of  music  as  an  art  and  a  practice  in  our 
America.  The  book  is  thus  a  sort  of  musical 
library  in  itself— wonderfully  comprehensive, 
considering  its  railroady,  double  extract  of 
information  basis.  That  such  a  reference 
and  monitor  cannot  go  into  details  with  com- 
pleteness to  satisfy  more  than  the  elementa- 
rian  needs  not  to  be  admitted.  But  for  per- 
sons who  waut  at  hand  a  single  and  fairly 
cyclopedic  volume  on  the  art,  especially  its 
less  entertaining  and  its  scientific  facts,  M. 
Lavignac  is  a  friend  in  need.  The  translator 
has  been  careful;  and  the  large  number  of  il- 
lustrations, chiefly  of  apparatus,  really  illus- 
trate. 

Mr.  Stubbs  is  known  widely  as  among  the 
most  successful  and  eloquent  of  instructors 
in  all  that  concerns  the  musical  theory  and 
practice  of  choral  singing  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  denomination.  His  tuition  in  the 
OJeueral  Theological  Seminary  has  been  no 
ordinary  factor  in  spreading  about  our  coun- 
try an  intelligent  sense  of  Avhat  relations 
exist  between  liturgy  and  song.  His  vol- 
ume on  the  training  of  boys'  voices  for  choir 
work  is  a  standard.  The  present  small  book 
is  intended  to  aid  the  advance  of,  exclusively, 
the  intoned  and  choral  service,  morning  and 
evening,  by  putting  briefly  and  lucidly  be- 
fore clerical  readers  the  historic  and  devo- 
tional propriety  of  such  usage,  and  by  ena- 
bling the  clergyman  who  has  doubts  of  his 
musical  gifts  to  develop  them  intelligently. 
The  directly  practical  portion  of  the  manual 
includes  even  a  chapter  on  the  simple  elc 
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iiiciils  of  iiiiisic  and  an  aulhcutit;  traii- 
scrii)ti()ii  ol'  the  festal  and  ferial  Versicles 
and  Responses,  Litany,  Comfortable  Words 
of  the  Comnuinlou,  Prefaces  and  Benedic- 
tion. Almost  every  page  has  some  sugges- 
tion of  work,  and  the  historical  presentation 
of  the  Choral  Office,  tho  brief,  is  adequate  to 
conviction.  Mr.  Oberly  has  done  his  part, 
the  Introduction,  equally,  in  brevity  and  in- 
terest. It  will  be  a  new  idea  to  many  clergy 
to  be  reminded  that  the  spoken  service,  in 
place  of  the  choral  one,  dates  from  as  recent 
an  ecclesiastical  epoch  as  the  seventh  century, 
and  that  the  English  Reformation  was  any- 
thing but  disposed  toward  a  colloquial  way 
III'  worship,  altho  the  Puritan  dispensation 
ni'esently  admitted  it.  In  1840  ther(>  were  only 
lliree  vested  choirs  in  London,  and  the  clergy 
of  Britain  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  the 
old  musical  usage  of  the  Prayer  Book.  With- 
in at  most  fifty  years  the  choral  service  has 
been  revived  in  England,  and  our  own  coun- 
try has  re-created  it  within  twenty-five 
years,  until  its  present  acce])tance  is  very 
general.  This  is  not  a  long  time  for  so  na- 
tional a  reaction. 


A  Short  Histouv  of  Kuke  Tiiou(iiiT,  An- 
ciKNT  AND  Modern.  /{//  .John  M.  Robertson. 
Svo,  pp.  XV,  447.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.  i);;{.0().)  Mr.  Robertson  is  one  of  those 
Historians  of  religion,  or  unbelief,  .who  see  in 
(n-(M-y  step  of  theological  progress  a  triumph 
of  unbelief.  He  exaggerates  reform  into 
skepticism,  and  claims  for  free  thought 
everything  that  Avavers  from  the  creed  of  the 
previous  generation.  He  can  be  judged  from 
his  assertions  about  oiu-  own  country  or  cen- 
tury. Ho  gives  Thomas  Paine  all  the  influ- 
ence which  Mr.  Conway  could  claim,  and 
makes  Washington,  John  Adams,  Madison. 
Monroe,  C.rant.  Lincoln  and  Frederick  Doug- 
lass Deists,  as  well  as  .Tefferson  and  Frank- 
lin. The  "general  drift  of  intelligent  thought 
in  tho  United  States,  from  Washington  on- 
ward," has  been,  he  declares,  to  unbelief, 
l>ut  "  the  habit  of  reticence  and  dissimula- 
tion among  Ameriean  public  men  "  conceals 
liie  facts  and  garbles  history-lJial  is.  (here 
is  no  free  speech  here.  In  poetry  our  author 
yields  Wordsworth  and  Southey  to  orthodoxy, 
but  claims  for  free  thought  not  only  Shelley, 


but  (.'uleridge,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Cluugh, 
Mattiiew  Arnold,  Swinbtnne  and  Watson, 
but  ■illows  to  ortliodoxy  "the  regimental 
psalmody  of  Mr.  Kipling,  lyrist  of  trumpet 
and  drum."  All  the  modern  novelists,  he 
says,  are  rationalists,  Meredith,  Hardy. 
Moore,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  leaving 
to  ortliodox.y  "  artists  of  the  third  or  lower 
grades."  And  in  America  the  same  he  de- 
clares to  be  true,  for  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Em- 
erson, Whitman,  HoAvells,  James,  Holmes 
and  Higginson  side  with  rationalism.  We 
observe  that  he  (loes  not  mention  Bryant. 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Lanier,  to 
stick  to  the  poets.  The  accuracy  of  our  au- 
ilior's  statements  may  be  further  tested  by 
the  statement  that  at  present  "  in  New  Eng- 
land The  supremacy  appears  to  be  ])assing 
from  Uuitarianism  to  Episcopalianism,"  the 
more  religiously  biased  Unitarians  "  gravi- 
tating to  the  more  emotional  worshii)." 
which  is  almost  amusing,  while  "  the  more 
rationalistic  withdraw."  The  fact  is  that  the 
Unitarians,  in  their  highest  success  had  Har- 
vard, which  they  have  lost,  and  a  few  en- 
dowed churches  in  the  cities,  but  they  never 
li;id  the  popular  strength  of  the  old  "Ortho- 
dox "  churclies;  and  to-day  the  Episcopalians 
have  408  churches  and  missions  and  94,414 
communicants  in  New  England,  against  1,348 
Congregational  churches  with  249.()9S  com- 
municants. Of  course  there  is  a  growth  of' 
liberalism  and  free  thought,  but  that  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  loyal  Church  as  well  as  out 
of  it.  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  Paul  dif- 
fered from  Peter  on  a  (piestion  of  orthodoxy. 

A  Critical  Commextaky  ox  tue  Book  of 
Daniei..  Designed  Especially  for  Sltudcnts  of 
llie  EnijlisU  Bible.  liij  •/.  Duneley  Prince,  Ph.D. 
(Lemcke  &  Biichner,  New  York.)  It  is  a  lit- 
tle curious  to  find  this  English  book,  for  use 
of  "students  of  the  English  Bible,"  printed 
in  Cermany;  we  presume  for  convenience  of 
printing  the  numerous  Hebrew  words. 
When  shall  we  be  able  to  make  a  market  for 
Oriental  studies?  The  book  is  divided  into 
a  "  General  Introduction,"  a  "  Critical  Com- 
mentary." and  a  "Philological  Commentary." 
i'rolessor  Prince  is  a  student  of  Tiabylonian 
literature  and  language,  and  has  made  full 
use  of  tliis  new  material.  He  agrees  with 
most  modern  scholars  that  the  Book  of  Dan- 
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iel  was  wiitteu  iu  the  secoud  ci'Utury  before 
Ciirist,  aud  the  most  f^larinp:  historieal  error 
lie  tiuds  iu  it  is  tlie  stateiueut  that  Darius  tlie 
Mede  ruled  over  Babylou  after  its  capture. 
1I(>  refuses  tlie  suggestion  of  Lenonuaut  and 
l>elitzscli  that  Darius  is  au  error  for  the  gen- 
eral Gobryas  ((Jubaru),  as  he  is  described  as 
exercising  full  royal  functions.  The  words 
"  Mciic,  iiiciif.  tvkcl,  iipharsin  "  are  translated 
••  There  has  been  counted  a  mina,  a  shekel, 
and  two  half-niinas."  The  mina  is  Xebuch- 
adnexzar;  tlie  shekel,  of  only  on(;-sixtieth  its 
value,  is  Belshazzar.  and  the  two  half-iniuas 
are  the  Median  aud  I'ersian  Kingdom,  to- 
gether eijual  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  elaborates  a  suggestion  originally  made 
by  that  most  acute  epigrapher,  Clermont- 
(Jauneau.  This  volume  is  full  of  erudition, 
is  built  on  iiurely  critical  lines,  and  is  a  credit 
to  the  versatile  young  professor  of  the  New 
York  Tniversity. 

(Jkokgk  Mullek.  of  Bkistoi-.  and  His 
Witness  of  a  Prayer-Heaiung  God.  By 
Arthur  T.  Ficrson,  D.D.  With  an  Introductioa 
}»j  James  Wri(/ht,  Son-in-laio  and  ISnccessor  in 
the  Work  of  Geonjc  Miillcr.  (Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Co.,  New  York.  $1.50.)  George  Miiller 
Avas  a  man  of  much  the  same  type  as  other 
men.  except  in  this  respect,  that  he  was  a 
practical  believer  in  the  power  of  prayer. 
He  was  not  particularly  saintly,  at  least  in 
any  superhuman  way,  but  an  intensely  hu- 
man man,  who  had  his  times  of  temptation, 
of  discouragement,  very  much  such  a  man  as 
Elijah,  to  whom  he  is  compared  in  this  book. 
How,  then,  did  he  accomplish  so  much?  The 
summary  of  his  achievements  is  astonishing. 
Tli(>  answer  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  single 
statement,  but  in  his  whole  life,  aud  to  give 
it  is  Dr.  Pierson's  purpose,  in  which  he  has 
succeeded  exceedingly  well.  It  is  not  a 
mere  catalog  of  events,  nor  yet  a  philo- 
sophical treatise  on  his  principles,  but  a 
story,  in  which  event  and  interpretation  are 
woven  together.  Dr.  Pierson's  style  is  al- 
ways forceful  and  here  we  have  it  at  its 
best.  His  opportunities  for  accurate  knowl- 
(•dge,  too.  were  not  surpassed  by  those  or 
any  man.  A  i)ersonal  friend  for  many  years, 
and  an  ardent  admirer  of  George  Miiller.  he 
was  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
feeling  and  purpose  that  underlay  his  action 


while  at  (he  same  time  his  wide  ac(iuaiut- 
ance  and  study  eiialiled  him  to  give  the  won- 
derful old  man  his  proper  iilace  among  the 
modern  apostles  of  faith.  As  one  reads  it 
is  difficult  to  know  what  to  admire  most  iu 
the  man,  the  consecrated  common  sense,  un- 
assuming heroism,  simple,  childlike  faith, 
large  ambition,  or  absolute  unselfishness. 
One  danger  of  such  books  will  scarcely  at- 
tend this.  It  is  not  probable  tliat  it  will  oc- 
casion the  springing  up  of  a  crop  of  pseudo 
George  Miillers.  The  pictures  of  the  life, 
with  its  contests  even  more  vivid  than  its 
victories,  will  not  tempt  men  of  lesser  force 
to  imitate  him  unless  it  be  in  his  singleness 
of  heart.    It  is  a  book  well  worth  reading. 

I'art  One  of  Vol.  V  of  Murray's  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  published  by  Henry  Frowd(!, 
for  the  Oxford  Press,  is  a  double  number  and 
includes  the  words  from  Horizontally  to 
Hyur.  To  shoAV  the  fullness  of  this  truly 
philological  dictionary,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  contains  4.371  words,  against  2,713  in 
the  "  Century,"  and  2,810  in  the  "  Stand- 
ard." The  number  of  illustrative  quotations 
is  15,100,  against  1,1)85  in  the  "  Century,"  aud 
o3o  in  the  "  Standard."  Every  scholar  knows 
that  this  is  the  grandest  dictionary  ever 
made  of  any  language,  and  leaves  only  glean- 
ings for  later  students  of  the  early  history 
of  English  words.  Here  is  one  specimen: 
The  word  Hiinilnnj  came  suddenly  into  use 
about  1750,  and  it  became  a  popular  word, 
while  its  origin  was  totally  lost.    ($1.25.) 

liA  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans.  IIistoike  Dir- 
LOMATiQUE  ET  MiEiTAiHE.  Richard  Wad- 
dint/ton.  (Paris:  Firmin-Didot  et  Cie.)  This 
is  an  historical  sketcli  of  the  events  politi- 
cal and  military  which  formed  the  prelim- 
inary part  of  the  Seven  Y'ears'  War.  The 
autlior  has  shown  not  only  great  industry, 
l)Ut  fine  critical  judgment  iu  making  his  re- 
searches and  presenting  his  materials.  The 
archives  of  London,  Paris  and  Vienna  have 
been  thoroughly  (xamined  with  an  eye  to 
this  special  work  of  depicting  Avhat  the  au- 
thor calls  "  the  first  phase  of  the  Seveu 
"  Years'  War,  perhaps  tlie  most  attractive 
(attachante)  of  all."  The  book  is  remarkabl.v 
rich  in  copies  of  documents  and  excerpts 
from  records  and  correspondence,  with  notes 
and  references  highly  valuable  to  the  stu- 
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(lent.  There  are  six  good  maps  showing 
the  battle-fields  of  Prague,  Kolin,  Hasten- 
beck,  Rossbacli,  Bivslan  and  Lenthon.  Its 
greatest  defect  is  the  lacli  of  au  Index. 

A  History  of  Litekary  Criticism  in  the 
Renaissance,  with  Special  Reference  to 
THE  Influence  of  Italy  in  the  Formation 
and  Development  of  Modern  Classicism. 
liij  Joel  Elius  Hpingarn.  (Published  for  the 
Cohuiibia  University  Press  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York.  $1.50.)  This  is 
au  orderly  and  scholarly  essay,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  well  indicated  by  the  title.  The 
author  has  evidently  studied  and  thorough- 
ly digested  his  materials.  The  essay  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections:  Italian  Criticism 
from  Dante  to  Tasso;  French  Criticism 
from  Du  Bellay  to  Boileau,  and  English  Crit- 
icism from  Ascham  to  Milton.  While,  as  the 
author  says  in  his  preface,  the  main  theme 
is  the  "  critical  activity  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury," the  origin  and  causes  of  the  classic 
spirit  in  modern  letters  and  the  "rules 
and  tlieories  embodied  in  tlie  neo-classic  lit- 
erature of  the  seveutoenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries"  are  sludied  with  notable  care 
with  reference  to  the  books  by  which  the 
growth  of  criticism  was  most  influenced. 
We  call  the  especial  attention  of  literary 
students  to  this  valuable  and  scholarly  book. 

Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Woman. 
By  Laura  Marliolm.  Translated  hy  Georgia 
A.  EtcMson.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  «& 
Company.)  There  must  be  grave  doubt 
touching  the  usefulness  and  even  the 
wholesomeness  of  a  book  like  this;  but  the 
frankness  and  sincerity  with  which  its  facts 
and  theories  are  presented  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  redeeming  some  of  the  pages 
from  the  sin  of  nudity.  Sex  questions  are 
boldly  discussed,  and  tlie  author  finds  noth- 
ing in  the  line  of  her  investigations  too 
sacred  for  unreserved  handling.  She  looks 
at  everything  from  the  woman's  point  of 
view;  but  her  analyses  of  woiunn  might  be 
the  work  of  a  man.  For  adult  minds  the 
book  will  have  its  sound  interest.  Its  the- 
ories may  be  here  and  there  rejected,  but 
much  of   it   is   impressively   logical. 

The  Law's  liUMBER  Room.  By  Francis 
Watt.  Second  Series.  (New  York:  John 
Lane.    87  cents.)    lu  this  second  volume  of 


sketches  Mr.  Watt  keeps  in  the  sdtne  general 
groove  occupied  by  his  first.  There  are  seven 
chapters,  tlie  headings  of  which  will  give  a 
fair  impression  of  their  contents:  "Tyburn 
Tree,"  "Pillory  and  Cart's  Tail,"  "State 
Trials  for  Witchcraft,"  "A  Pair  of  Parri- 
cides," "  Some  Disused  Roads  to  Matri- 
mony," "The  Border  Law"  and  "The  Ser- 
geant-at-Law."  Mr.  Watt  is  master  of  his 
materials  and  handles  them  Avith  delightful 
ease,  broidering  his  gruesome  subjects  in  a 
way  to  give  a  hanging  the  effect  of  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  no  small  accomplishment,  this 
sifting  of  history's  dregs  and  bringing  forth 
a  handful  of  genuine  gold.  ^Ir.  Watt's  lit- 
tle volumes  are  jewel  boxes  full  of  odd  legal 
antiquities. 

Throne-Makers.  By  William  Roscoe 
Tluujer.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co. 
.*j!1.50.)  The  four  throne-makers  briefly 
sketched  in  this  interesting  book  are  Bis- 
marck, Napoleon  III,  Kossuth  and  Gari- 
baldi. Mr.  Thayer  strikes  his  figures  into 
place  with  a  firm  hand  and  gives  the  reader 
a  strong  impression  of  character  without 
going  into  confusing  historial  details.  The 
main  facts  of  each  man's  life  are  grouped 
with  excellent  art  and  given  the  light  of 
just  such  incidents,  accidents  and  turns  of 
fortune  as  seem  sure  to  aid  the  progress  of 
every  great  individual.  A  brisk  yet  suffi- 
ciently dignified  style  bears  the  reader  along 
without  weariness,  giving  swift  glimpses 
of  the  processes  of  throne-making  differing 
as  widely  as  the  genius  of  the  throne-mak- 
ers themselves.  Following  the  four  papers 
just  mentioned  are  four  more  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  "  Portraits,"  in  which  Mr. 
Thayer  sketches  Carlyle,  Tintoret,  Geordano 
Bruno  and  Bryant.  These  essays  are  marked 
with  the  forceful  strokes  of  a  pen  held 
firmly  in  hand;  the  criticism  is  direct,  un- 
hesitating and  sound.  In  his  paper  on  Bry- 
ant Mr.  Thayer  gives  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  unadorned  judicial  expression,  a  val- 
uable outline  estimate  of  the  poet  and  his 
work.  From  opening  to  ending  the  book  is 
thought-provoking  and  bristling  with  sug- 
gestive points. 

Across  India  at  the  Dawn  of  thk 
Twentieth  Century.  By  Lucy  E.  Guiness. 
(New    York:  Fleming    II.    Revell    Company. 
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^1.50  net.)  With  many  illustrations,  this  at- 
tractive book  appeals  to  the  eye,  while  in 
the  text  the  author  has  given  a  wonderful 
amount  of  just  such  information  about  India 
as  will  appeal  to  readers  deeply  interested 
in  missionai'y  work.  Tlie  author  accom- 
panied her  father  to  India,  and  had  good  op- 
portunities to  observe  and  experience  life 
there.  She  has  supplemented  her  own 
knowledge  l)y  the  use  of  whatever  she  has 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  books  of  others, 
and  so  has  made  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive volume  which  the  publishers  have 
brought  out  in  attractive  style. 

The  Secret  of  Good  Health  and  Long 
Life.  By  Haydn  Brown,  L.R.G.P.,  L.R.C.8. 
(Loudon:  James  Bowden.  $0.75.)  This  au- 
thor takes  as  a  motto  a  quotation  from 
Herbert  Spencer's  "  Education  "—thus:  "  It 
is  not  true,  as  we  commoulj'  suppose, 
that  after  a  disorder  or  a  disease  from 
which  we  have  recovered  we  are  as  before. 
No  disturbance  of  the  normal  course  of  the 
functions  can  pass  away  and  leave  things 
exactly  as  they  were.  A  permanent  damage 
is  done — not  immediately  appreciable — but 
still  there."  INIaking  the  strict  account  that 
Nature  keeps  with  all  her  children  the  key- 
note, the  author  urges — Moderation,  Regu- 
larity and  a  strict  avoidance  of  known 
causes  of  disease,  and  a  cultivation  of  Rest, 
as  the  contributing  factors,  to  a  length  of 
days  which  should,  in  most  cases,  provided 
one  has  inherited  a  healthy  constitution — 
take  us  to  the  century  mark.  His  chapter 
on  Clothing  is  specially  valuable,  and,  in 
short,  the  book  is  another  treatise  on  the 
absorbing  therne— Prevention. 

L'naddressed  Letters.  Edited  by  Friink 
Allielstane  Swctienlium.  (New  York:  John 
Lane.  $1.50.)  Not  in  the  least  like  La  Nou- 
vdle  Hdoise,  yet  somehow  calling  it  to  mind, 
this  book  of  letters  has  a  certain  haunting 
(luality.  We  have  read  it  with  i.u  interest 
amounting  to  fascination.  The  style  is  sim- 
l)le,  the  modes  of  thought  are  varied  and 
often  singularly  fresh,  and  the  lyrical  im- 
pression is  of  the  rarest  sort.  It  is  not  a 
book  that  will  appeal  to  a  very  large  au- 
dience, but  a  select  few  will  enjoy  it  to  the 
full. 


Literary   Notes. 

Ilnrper^s  Magazine  for  September  makes 
announcement  of  reduction  of  the  price  of  sin- 
gle copies  to  twenty-five  cents.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  literary  and  arti.stio  merit  of  this  justly 
popuhir  publication  will  l)e  maintained,  and  this 
step,  taken,  no  doubt,  in  an.swer  to  the  demand 
for  lower  priced  magazines,  seems  a  wise  one. 
The  recent  alliance  between  the  publishing 
houses  of  Harper  and  IMcClure  we  chronicled  at 
the  time  of  its  announcement. 

...  .In  the  Beilage  of  the  Munich  Allg&meine 
Zcituiiy  the  Germans  have  a  high  class  literary 
and  scientific  journal,  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  country  for  complete- 
ness in  the  discussion  of  scientific  and  literary 
problems  of  general  interest  to  cultured  readers 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Its  reports 
of  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  of  new 
literature,  of  university  news,  etc.,  are  phenome- 
nally full  and  practically  international  in  char- 
acter. The  weekly  issue  covers  48  folio  pages, 
costing  7.50  marks  per  quarter. 

....The  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt,  of  Stutt- 
gart, is  bringing  out  something  exceptionally 
fine  in  its  Taiisend-Bilder  Bibel,  an  edition  of 
the  text  of  Luther,  with  one  thousand  illustra- 
tions, the  reproduction  of  tlie  best?  of  ancient 
and  modern  Bible  pictures,  only  masterpiece 
paintings  being  issued.  It  promises  to  be  an 
artistic  work  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  pub- 
lishing house  being  one  of  the  very  best  in  Ger- 
many. The  work  is  issued  in  parts,  one  to  ap- 
pear every  week  or  two,  and  the  whole  to  be 
completed  in  forty  parts,  each  to  cost  only  40 
Pfennigs,  or  about  10  cents.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  one  of  the  most  creditable  pictorial  Bibles 
published. 

Messrs.    Houghton,    Mifflin   &    Co.'s    fall 

announcement  includes  not  a  few  important 
new  books  and  new  editions.  Among  the  for- 
mer are  .lohn  Fiske's  "  Hutch  and  Quaker  Col- 
onics in  America,"  in  two  volumes ;  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe's  "Reminiscences;"  Prince  Kro- 
potkin's  "  Memoirs ;  "  Dr.  Monger's  "  Life  of 
Horace  Bushnell,"  and  three  new  volumes  in 
the  American  Statesmen  Series,  on  Chase,  Sum- 
ner and  C.  P.  Adams.  New  books  of  fiction  are 
promised  by  Miss  Johnston,  author  of  "  Pris- 
oners of  Hope,"  F.  Hopkiusou  Smith,  Miss 
Jewett,  Mrs.  Whitney  and  Bret  Harte ;  and 
many  poets  in  new  editions,  notably  Tennyson 
in  a  new  and  greatly  improved  Household  Edi- 
tion ;  Keats,  Mrs.  Browning  and  Scott,  in  the 
Cambridge  Edition ;  and  Tennyson,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Whittier  and  Lowell  in  a  new  Cabinet 
Edition,  with  much  larger  type  than  that  of  the 
old  "  Cabineis." 


Literature 
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....Tlio  Macmillan   Company   makes  a   loii>; 
annomiceiiiPiit.   of    important    hooks    to    he    pul)- 
lished    during    the    fall.      I'nder    hiography    we 
may  mention  tlie  "  Life  of  Pope  Leo  XIH,"  hy 
F.  Marion  Crawford ;  "  Ahraham  Lincohi,"  hy 
Norman    Hapgood ;    "  Sir    Franeis    Drake    and 
His    Adventures,"    hy    James    Barnes ;    "  The 
Life     and     Letters     of     Archhishop     Benson,' 
edited  hy  his  son ;  a  study  of  "  Cardinal  New- 
man as  Anglican  and  Catholic,"  by  E.  S.  Pur- 
cell,  whose  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning  "  made 
so  much  talk ;  also  three  volumes  out  of  a  dozen 
in  the  "  Foreign   Statesman    Series,"   including 
"  Louis  II,"  "  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,"  "  Maz- 
arin,"  "  Catherine  II,"  and  "  Louis  XIV."  They 
announce  the  "  Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son "  in  ten  volumes ;  a  book  on  "  The  Welsh 
People,"   by   John    Rhys ;  "  A   History   of    the 
British    Army,"    by   J.    W.    Fortescue ;  an    edi- 
tion of  "  Select  Charters  and  Other  Documents 
Illustrative    of   American    History    from    160G- 
1775,"  by  Prof.  William  MacDonald,  of  Bow- 
doin  College ;  the  third  volume  of  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hart's    "  American    History    Told    by    Contem- 
poraries ; "    Goldwin    Smith's    "  Political    His- 
tory of  the  United  Kingdom."     Also  stories  by 
Egerton  Castle,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Margaret 
Sherwood,  Emile  Zola,  C.  D.  Gibson,  I.  Zang- 
will,  Hamilton  Garland,  Hamlin  Garland,  and 
others.      Of    illustrated    books    they    announce 
"The   Moorish    Empire,"    by    Budgett   Meakin ; 
"Among  English  Hedgerows,"  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mahie ;  "  Scotland's  Ruined  Abbeys,"  by  H.  C. 
Butler;     "Pompeii,"     by     August     Man,     and 
"  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days,"  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle.     Among  books  of  art  may  be  mentioned 
a  long  series  of  monographs  on  the  chief  paint- 
ei-s  and  sculptors,  and  a  "  Treatise  on   Gothic 
Architecture,"  by  Prof.  C.  II.  Moore,  of  Har- 
vard University.     In  literature  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  new  volumes  of   poetry,   and   Professor 
Corson's    "  Introduction    to    Milton's    Works." 
There  will  be  a  series  of  pocket  English  and 
American  classics  and  many  educational  books. 
"  Democracy  and  Empire,"  by  Prof.  F.  II.  Gid- 
dings,  of  Columbia  University,  is  in  their  list, 
and  Prof.  J.  B.  Ciark,  of  the  same  university, 
writes  "The  Distribution  of  Wealth."     Volume 
III   will  appear  of   Palgrave's   "  Dictionary   of 
Political    Economy."     An    important   book   will 
be  Alleyne   Ireland's   "  Tropical    Colonization," 
as   also    E.    B.    Titchener's    "  Manual    of    Lab- 
oratory    Practice    in     Psychology,"     and     Pro- 
fessor  Wundt's   "Principles   of   Physical   Psy- 
chology "    and    the    same    author's    "  Ethics." 
In  theology  this  firm  announces  the  third  vol- 
ume   of    Prof.    J.     F.    McCurdy's    "History. 
Prophecy   and   the   Monuments,"   also   the   first 


volume  of  Professor  Cheyne's  "  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible ;  "  "  The  Revelation  of  Jesus,"  by 
Prof.  G.  II.  Gilbert,  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary ;  the  "  History  of  New  Testament 
Textual  Criticism,"  by  Prof.  Marvin  R.  Vin- 
cent, and  the  "  History  of  New  Testament 
Times  in  Palestine,"  by  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews. 


Books   of  the  Week. 

Proceedings  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety for  Africa  and  the  East.  One  Hun- 
dredth Year,  1808-1809,  containing  the 
anniversary  sermon.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S. 
I'erowne.  85/2x51/2,  pp.  370.  London : 
Church    Missionary    House 

Religions  and  Morality.  By  the  Rev.  James 
J.  Fox.  8x51/^,  pp.  321.  New  York  :  Wil- 
liam H.  Young  &  Co $2.00 

The  Ancient  Mariner.  By  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  and  Notes  by  John  I'lielps 
Fruit.  6x41/2,  pp.  85.  Boston  :  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co 

Speech  of  Edmund  Burke.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  notes,  by  Anna  A.  Fisher. 
6x4i/>,  pp.  85.  Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
&    Co 

The  Princess  :  A  Medley.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Lewis  Worthington 
Smith.  6x4^,  pp.  85.  Boston  :  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn    &    Co 

The  Elements  of  I'ublic  Finance.  By  Wln- 
throp  More  Daniels.  7y2X.>  ..  pp.  380. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co 1.50 

How  They  Kept  the  Faith.  By  Grace  Ray- 
mond. 71/2x514,  pp.  385.  Richmond,  Va.  : 
I'resbyterlan  Committee  of  Publication..      1.00 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  By  Kin- 
ahan  Cornwallis.  New  edition.  7i/4x5i/^. 
pp.  443.  New  York  :  The  Wall  Street 
Daily    Investigator 

The  War  with  Spain.  By  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Illustrated.  71/7x51/.,  pp.  276. 
New   York  :   Harper  &   Bros 2.50 

A  Prince  of  Georgia  :  and  Other  Tales.  By 
Julian  Ralph.  Illustrated.  7i/4x5Vi,  PP- 
160.      New  York:   Harper  &  Bros 1.25 

The  Gullstan :  Being  the  Rose-Garden  of 
Shaikh  Sa'De.  Translated  in  prose  and 
verse  bv  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  7V>x5,  pp. 
215.      New  York:   Harper  &  Bros 1.00 

True  and  I.  Bv  George  William  Curtis.  Il- 
lustrated. 71/0x514,  pp.  220.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros 50 

Nothing  to  Wear,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
William  Allen  Butler.  A  new  edition. 
71/0x514,  pp.  240.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Bros 1.75 

Home  Missions.  Ninety-seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblv  at  Minneapolis,  Minn..  May 
18th.  189!».  8^54x5%.  pp.  450.  New  York  : 
Presbyterian    Building 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  ;  with  an  Appendix.  New 
Series.  Vol.  XXII.  A.  D.  lSi)i).  8%x.5%, 
pp.   740.      Philadelphia:    McCalla   &  Co.. 

The  True  Estimate  of  I>ife :  and  How  to 
IJve.  Bv  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  7x 
514.  pp.  126.  Chicago:  The  Bible  Insti- 
tute Colportage   Association 

Moody's  Stories.  By  D.  li.  Moody.  Author- 
ized Collection.  tx5i4.  pp.  12ti!  Chicago: 
The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Associa- 
tion   : 

Little  Journevs.  Bv  Elbert  Hubbard.  6%x 
4%,  pp.  30.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons 

The  Unlversltv  of  Chicago.  Annual  Regis- 
ter. Jul  v.  1898 — Julv.  1899.  With  an- 
nouncements for  1899-1900.  9a4x8.  pp. 
501.  Chicago  :  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press    

The  Unlversltv  of  Chicago.  President's  Re- 
port. Julv.  1897 — Julv.  1898.  With  Sum- 
maries for  1891-7.  9'JVixS.  pp.  253.  Chi- 
cago :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. . . 


EDITORIALS. 


Shaping    the    Democratic 
Platform. 

The    latest   attempt    to    draw    the    Demo- 
cratic party  away  from  the  old  silver  is.sue 
of  1S96  has  come  to  nothing.    The  first  re- 
ports   from    tlie    Iowa    Democratfe    conven- 
tion  Avere    misleading.    ]Mr.    Bryan,    it   was 
said,  had  at  last  been  induced  to  "  face  the 
futui'e."    He  had  "  recognized  the  irresisti- 
ble logic  of  events  "  and  was  placing  "  liv- 
ing  issues   before   dead   ones."    Such    were 
the  comments  of  some  Democrats  who  re- 
jected the  silver  platform  three  years  .ago 
and  who  long  to  see  silver  side-tracked  next 
year  because  they  oppose  the  Government's 
policy  in  the  Philippines.    The  proceedings 
at  Des  Moines,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  re- 
ports, were  also  regarded  as  highly  signifi- 
cant  and    measurably    satisfactory   by   cer- 
tain gold-standard  Independents  who  have 
l)itterly  denounced  the  war  in  Luzon.    Mr. 
Brjan   had   consented,    it   was   reported,   to 
the  exclusion   from  the  State  platform  of  any- 
thing beyond  an  indorsement  of  the  national 
platform    of    1S96.    He    had    said    that    the 
party  was  at  liberty  to  turn  its  attention 
to    new    issues    as    they    arise;  he    had    ap- 
proved the  plan  of  filling  the  State  platform 
with  attacks  upon  trusts  and  the  war  in  the 
islands;  in  a  public  address  he  had   given 
overshadowing   prominence   to   a   denuncia- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  trusts;  in  short,  he 
had   yielded   to   the  arguments   of   Eastern 
Democrats  who  have  for  months  been  striv- 
ing to  shape  the  party's  platform  and  policy 
upon  new  issues  of  some  kind  and  to  ex- 
clude or  obscure  "  silver  at  the  ratio  of  six- 
teen to  one."    In  this  city  a  Southern  Demo- 
crat even  professed  to  have  knowledge  of  ne- 
gotiations between  Mr.  Bryan  and  Richard 
Croker,   at  the  conclusion  of  which  Bryan 
had  agreed  to  "  subordinate  the  silver  issue  " 
in  return  for  Croker's  support  and  his  sud- 
den conversion  to  Bryan's  views  concerning 
the   Filipinos.    He   pointed    to   the   reported 
concessions   of   Mr.    Bryan   as   the   fruit  of 
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these  negotiations,  and  this  explanation  was 
given  to  the  public  by  some  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  promote  the  candidacy  of 
Augustus  Van  Wyck. 

But  those  who  thought  they  saw  a  highly 
significant  change  at  Des  Moines  had  over- 
looked some  parts  of  .the  published  reports 
and  been  misled  by  a  suppression  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  record.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
convention  was  controlled  by  men  who  were 
loyal  to  the  old  silver  platform.  When  Mr. 
Bryan  spoke  of  taking  up  new  issues,  he  also 
said:  "  The  Chicago  platform  was  written 
for  all  time;  we  need  not  repudiate  a  syl- 
lable or  an  idea  of  it."  A  full  report  of  his 
public  address  shows  that  the  subject  of  the 
begirining  aud  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
the  old  money  question,  and  that  his  argu- 
ments were  the  old  ones.  As  he  said,  he 
was  "  singing  the  same  old  song."  Before 
he  closed  he  spoke  of  trusts  and  expansion, 
and  the  following  passage  shows  how  he 
did  not  "  subordinate  "  silver  to  these  issues. 

'■  Now,  there  is  the  trui^t  question.  Bat  why 
not  start  at  the  root?  The  money  trust  is  the 
parent  trust  and  the  greatest  trust  of  them  all. 
AVhat  is  the  use  of  fighting  the  toothpick  trust 
or  the  nail  vi'ust  or  the  rubber  trust  or  the  soap 
trust,  when  we  ha\e  the  monoy  trust  to  com- 
mence on.  It  is  the  greatest  and  worst  trust  of 
them  all,  more  harmful  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined. Some  people  call  on  me  to  stop  fighting 
the  money  trust,  but  I  want  to  say  to  them  we 
can't  stop." 

When  Mr.  Bryan  learned  that  some  news- 
papers were  saying  he  had  yielded  at  Des 
Moines,  and  were  commending  him  for  his 
submission,  he  could  not  remain  silent.  At 
Omaha,  on  the  19th,  he  disposed  of  this 
story  in  the  following  words: 

"  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  report 
sent  out  from  Des  Moines  to  the  effect  that  I 
was  willing  to  subordinate  the  silver  question 
"to  other  questions.  I  never  said  at  Des  Moines 
or  anywhere  else  that  the  money  question  should 
be  sent  to  the  rear.  I  have  insisted  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  that  the  money  question  will  be 
before  the  country  until  bimetallism  is  restored. 
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I  liave  rei)(';ilo'l  o\('r  aiul  over  again  (liat  this 
nation  ni;ist  act  aloiip,  without  waiting  for  the 
aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation,  and  that 
sixteen  to  one  is  the  only  ratio  at  which  the 
mints  can  be  opened.  There  is  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  the  constant  effort  of  the  gold  pi-ess  to 
misrepresent  the  views  of  free  silver  men.  I 
have  never  for  one  moment  thought  a  compro- 
mise desirable  or  possible.  The  Chicago  plat- 
form is  sound,  every  plank,  every  line,  every 
syllable.  The  party  will  reaffirm  it  and  stand 
by  it,  and  in  addition  thereto  it  will  meet  new 
questions  as  they  arise." 

This  we  must  regard  as  an  important  ut- 
terance, because  Mr.  Bryan  controls  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  party  and  is  the  choice  of 
both  the  leaders  and  the  masses  for  the 
nomination  in  1900.  So  far  as  the  action  of 
the  national  convention  can  be  foreseen, 
he  will  be  nominated  again  and  he  will  make 
the  platform.  We  may  safely  predict  that 
in  the  tirst  paragraphs  of  that  platform 
the  silver  doctrines  of  1896  will  be  set  forth 
again,  and  that  the  ratio  will  not  be  left 
out,  for  jNlr.  Bryan  now  says  that  "our 
abandonment  of  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of 
the  money  question."  In  spite  of  the  logic 
of  events  which  have  made  the  silver  cause 
weak  in  some  places  where  it  once  was 
strong,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ra- 
tio of  sixteen  to  one  is  the  most  essential 
tenet  of  the  Democratic  party.  To  lay  it 
aside  would  bo  to  invite  a  dissolution  of  the 
organization,  which  has  persistently  de- 
clared that  the  "  demonetization  "  of  silver 
is  the  cause  of  all  our  ills.  So  long  as  Bryan 
and  his  supi)orters  control  the  party,  it  must 
stand  or  fall  by  that  doctrine,  which  it  has 
applied  to  and  interwoven  with  all  the  other 
Issues  it  has  taken  up.  We  expect  that  tlu' 
Filipino  war  will  cease  to  be  an  available 
issue  before  the  n(>xt  national  campaign. 
It  will  be  dirticult  to  give  the  trust  issue  an 
overshadowing  prominence,  but  Mr.  Bryan 
has  with  some  forethought  and  little  wis- 
dom already  tied  it  to  the  silver  (luestion, 
striving  to  patch  up  an  effective^  issue  by 
this  cond»ination.  Whether  in  alliance  Avitli 
a  new  subject,  or  standing  by  itself,  silver 
will  be  in  the  platform.  This  must  be  plain 
onough  now  to  all  voters  who  have  been  in 

lonbt  as  to  their  own  course  at  the  polls 

lext  year. 


The   Real  Value  of   Criticism. 

We  not  infrequently  see  it  written  and 
hear  it  said  that  criticism  has  no  real  value, 
the  assumption  sometimes  going  so  far  as  to 
attach  the  minus  sign,  to  indicate  that  the 
critic's  work  passes  beyond  mere  w^orthless- 
ness  and  actually  does  harm  instead  of  good. 
Nor  is  this  estimate  applied  to  literary  criti- 
cism alone;  but  alike  to  all  of  the  attempts 
to  pass  authoritative  judgment  upon  human 
interests  and  activities.  There  seems  to  be 
growing  a  curious  liberality  of  selfishness, 
so  to  call  it,  which  clamors  for  an  indefinite- 
ly wide  latitude  of  action,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly constricted  liberty  of  judicial  interfer- 
ence. The  individual,  no  matter  how  inti- 
mate and  vital  his  connection  with  laws,  so- 
cieties, business  circles  and  political  and  re- 
ligious organizations,  is  rapidly  coming  to 
demand  practical  immunity  from  the  opera- 
tion of  fixed  standards.  He  will  not  recog- 
nize the  binding  force  of  limitations,  restric- 
tions, precedents  and  prohibitions,  which 
make  up  the  real  body  of  law.  He  hugs  that 
idea  of  freedom  which  makes  him  a  law 
unto  himself. 

The  present  genial,  almost  jocund,  temper 
of  the  world  greatly  aids  the  spread  of  con- 
tempt for  critical  standards.  Even  science 
is  obviously  losing  its  ancient  criterion  and 
flinging  itself  free  of  established  precedents. 
Of  course  this  is  not  true  of  the  orthodox 
renmant;  but  it  applies  to  the  great,  heaving, 
rushing,  impelling  majority.  What  do  even 
the  educated  masses  care  for  settled  rules 
,nd  fixed  measures?  And  as  to  the  unedu- 
eated  crowd,  it  pours  over  the  fine  barriers 
of  critical  taste  and  judicial  restraint  like 
water  over  a  fish-weir.  You  can  never  fore- 
see what  the  people,  high  or  low,  are  gomg 
to  please  themselves  withal.  Take  politics, 
the  theater,  the  novel,  sport-what  will  they 
have-*  Guess  as  you  may.  your  surprise  is 
sure  to  be  profound.  The  unexpected  will 
certainly  happen.  Immanent  criticism,  a 
force  floating  in  the  air,  takes  them  by  storm 
-  a  criticism  wliich  sometimes  puts  profes- 
sional critics  to  shame.  As,  for  example,  the 
gust  which  has  blown  "David  Harum " 
Uirough  multitudinous  editions  after  a  suc- 
cession of  trained  literary  tasters  had  re- 
jected it  as  not  "  up  to  the  standard."    Tec- 
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pie  gladly  rim  with  tlio  crowd;  they  hear  the 
cry  of  hro  aud  do  not  even  look  for  the 
smoke,  but  set  off  at  a  jolly  break-neck  pace 
whichever  way  the  tide  of  runners  is  flow- 
ing. Critics  may  cry,  "  It's  nothing  !  it's 
nothing  !  "     But  not  a  foot  is  stayed. 

At  a  casual  glance  this  condition  of  things 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  public  temper  quite 
refractory  under  the  best  educational  forces; 
but  we  must  remember  that  permanent  hu- 
man progress  is  not  cataclysma^;  true  en- 
lightenment is  gained  by  the  slow  accumula- 
tion and  conservation  of  slender  gleams  and 
sparks.  The  individual,  in  resisting  criticism 
as  a  guide  cannot  hinder  a  certain  part  of  its 
truth  from  lodging  in  his  centers  of  taste. 
The  very  fact  that  "  David  Harum "  has 
turned  out  to  be  both  good  and  popular  after 
having  been  condemned  by  competent  critics 
before  publication  is  really  a  strong  point  in 
favor  of  criticism  as  an  euucator  of  taste; 
it  shows  that  the  average  of  public  acumen 
and  judgment  is  not  low,  that  the  demand 
for  excellent  fiction  comes  directly  from  the 
people.  And  we  may  safely  assume  that 
such  a  demand  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  .slow  but  sure  educating  influence  of 
correct  criticism. 

Of  course  the  extremist  Avho  will  admit 
nothing  in  favor  of  popular  taste  must  be 
expected  to  point  out  the  artistic  shortcom- 
ings of  a  novel  like  "  David  Harum  ";  and 
we  cannot  deny  that  these  shortcomings  are 
glaring  and  many;  but  what  remains,  after 
the  strictest  canon  of  pei-fect  taste  has  been 
applied,  is  that  the  popular  judgment  was 
right  in  the  main.  The  author  of  "  David 
Harum  "  created  a  genuine  dramatic  charac- 
ter. He  showed  that  he  possessed  the  abso- 
lute vision  with  which  genius  separates  a 
man  from  the  crowd,  and  the  art  to  set  him 
before  us  as  an  individual  and  living  crea- 
ture. 

That  popular  acumen  was  keen  enough 
and  sure  enough  to  cut  through  the  sub- 
stance of  adverse  criticism  and  reach  the 
golden  kernel  of  value  in  a  rejected  novel 
does  not  by  any  means  establish  the  super'^ 
ority  of  popular  taste  over  the  judgment  of 
trained  literaiw  critics.  Popular  franchise 
may  elect  a  better  President  of  the  United 
States  than  perfectly  honest  and  highly  spe- 
cialized    experts     in     statesmanship     would 


choose  at  a  particular  time;  but  taking  all 
times  and  the  long  run,  who  will  doubt  that 
the  trained  experts,  granting  their  honesty, 
would  be  oftenest  right?  This  is  the  saving 
quality  of  adequate  criticism:  no  matter 
how  often  the  masses  reject  it,  each  applica- 
tion of  it  leaves  a  trace,  an  increment,  of 
good  taste  in  the  popular  mind;  and  it  is  this 
increment  that  makes  up,  little  by  little,  the 
sum  of  education. 


Must  We  Boycott  France  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  French 
capital  ?  It  yields  to  passion  and  mad  fury 
as  readily  as  does  a  country  district  in 
Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  France  thinks 
herself  the  most  finally  or  finically  civilized 
country  in  the  world.  But  painters'  studios 
and  collections  of  bric-a-brac  are  not  the  sub- 
stance of  civilization.  They  do  not  reach 
deep  enough  to  teach  colonels  and  generals 
what  true  honor  is;  and  by  the  distance  that 
separates  the  Parthenon  from  perdition  they 
fail  to  find  the  conscience  aud  to  touch  the 
character  of  the  wild  wretches  that  insult  all 
holy  things.  We  love  France,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  her  impulses  aud  services  for 
liberty,  fraternity  and  equality.  Her  motto 
is  also  our  creed;  but  we  believe  in  Law,  and 
in  the  "Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God." 
We  recall  with  horror  the  excesses  of  French 
mobs  a  century  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Commune.  And  what  do  not  Ave  see  to-day  ? 
A  half-dozen  flighty  flibberty-gibbets  allowed 
to  harangue  the  populace  and  stir  them  up 
to  insurrection;  a  sifly  bi^tcher  armed  witli 
a  thousand  bottU  s  of  minei'al  water  and  a 
box  of  caudles,  and  fed  by  loaves  and  hams 
thrown  to  him  from  the  next  roof,  permitted 
to  barricade  himself  in  his  house  aud  resist 
the  constabulary  of  Paris;  and  now  a  mad 
mob  of  anarchists  wrecking  three  churches, 
and  making  a  bonfire  of  sacred  vestments 
and  altars,  burning  the  statue  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  the  cross  with  the  image  of  the 
Savior  upon  it,  and  the  consecrated  Host  in 
their  sacrilegious  flames.  What  means  this 
madness  ?  Where  is  President  Loubet  ? 
What  Is  Premier  Waldeck-Rousseau  doing  ? 
Why  does  not  the  courageous  Minister  of 
War,  General  Gallifet.  find  some  way  to  sup- 
press these  horrible  uprisings  ?    The  danger 
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vana,  duriug  the  sea.sou  in  which  heretofore 
the  disease  has  been  usually  unmanageable. 

Of  course  there  has  as  yet  been  no  fair  test 
of  what  we  can  do;  our  administration  of  the 
island  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  condi- 
tions naturally  following  insurrection,  Span- 


la  France  may  be  extreme.    We  do  not  be-     life  and  health  reasonably  safe,  even  in  Ha- 
lieve  the  Republic  is  yet  doomed,  but  what 
Kind  of  a  Kepublic  is  it  that,  with  the  warn- 
ing it  has  had,  knowing  full  well  the  threats 
and  the  dangers,  cannot  suppress  the  ridicu- 
lous impertinence  of  Guerin,  and  cannot  pre- 
vent a  mob  of  ten  thousand  men  from  wreak- 
ing their  dir>y  and  cowardly  vengeance  on     ish  misrule,  a  fierce  and  destructive  war  and 
the  holiest  objects  of  Christian  worship  ?        a  conquest  whicli  necessarily  brought  about 
yii'Xt  year  comes  the  great  French  exposi-     a  sudden  and  radical  change  in  all  the  ma- 
tion.    What  will  the  visitors  see  ?    AVheu  the     chluery  of  government  and  in  all  the  chan- 
Emperor  of  (4ermany,  with  his  new  gospel     nels  of  political  force.     But  what  we  have 
of  fiiendship  for  France  and  holding  in  his     done  shows  how  gi-eat  are  the  practical  possi- 
Iiatid  his  eulogy  of  the  French  soldiers  over     bilitios  before  us  in  the  application  of  honest, 
whom  at  Metz,  as  over  the  German  soldiers     intelligent    and    energetic   agencies   of   civil, 
who  fell  in  the  same  battle,  he  has  erected  a     social  and  political  reform  to  Cuban  life.     It 
monument,  sliall  visit  the  great  show,  will  he     is  reasonable  to  reckon  upon  a  great  increase 
find  the  most  interesting  show  of  all  to  be     of  efficiency  in  mir  work  for  the  betterment 
the  dismantled  and  blackened  walls  of  the     of   our   administration    as   we    become    ac- 
churches  of  St.  Maur,   St.   Nicholas  and  St.     quainted  with  the  details  of  what  is  required 
Joseph  ?    Shall   we  feel   it  safe  to  visit  the     of  us  and  the  best  methods  of  bringing  about 
gay  and  riotous  city  V      AVhat  aid  Avill  the     reforms   with   the   least  local  prejudice  and 
tfovernments  of  Europe   give  to  the  proud     fricti(jn.    Wlien  we  shall  have  completed  the 
lestival  season  ?    Must  we  boycott  France  ?     census  of  the  island  and  collected  sufficient 
It  is  not  Dreyfus  that  is  on  trial  J)efore  the     il:>ta  upon  which  to  base  sound  political  judg- 
'vorld;  if  is  France.  meut,  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  deal  with 
the  whole  subject  of  Cuban  government.  At 

Sanitary    Results    of   the    W^^r         l>i-fsent  we  are  securing  to  the  people  of  both 

'^''        Cuba  and  our  mainland  of  the  South  a  large 
It  could  be  easily  shown,  by  the  statistical     measure  of  immunity  from  a  scourge  which 
iiethod  of  reasoning,  that,  if  our  occupation     has  always  been  the  greatest  dread  of  trop- 
Md  control  of  Cuba  shall  result  in  the  prac-     ical  and  sub-tropical  life.     If  we  should  do 
iial^  elmiination  of  yellow   fever  from   the     nothing  more  than  master  yellow  fever  in 
I'ohlem  of  life  on  that  island,  our  war  with     the  coast  towns  of  Cuba  it  would  be  a  result 
imiu  will  be  fully  justified,  if  on  no  other     far  more  important  than  mere  unconditional 
round  than  that  it  was  a  neces.sary  police     independence  could  probably  ever  bring  to 
lovenient  for  the  sanitation  of  the  world,     the  brave  but  untrained  and  practically  help- 
avaua,  Santiago,  and  other  Cuban  ports  of     less  islanders.     So  far  as  our  people  are  cou- 
■^s  unportance  have  long  been  generating     cerned,  if  yellow  fever  can  be  permanently 
'Uters  from   which  yellow  fever  has  been     djiven  from  New  Orleans,  Mobile.  Jackson- 
iit  out  to  every  place  where  climatic  and     ville.     Savannah,     Charleston    and    all    the 
her  conditions  were  favorable  to  its  lodge-     Southern  seaboard  cities,  the  saving  in  life, 
and  propagation.     Our  countrj',  espe-     health,  peace  of  mind  and  business  success 
Illy  the  Southern  seaboard,  from  New  Or-     will  compensate  them  a  thousand  fold  for  all 
Ills    around    to   Richmond,     has    suffered     that  the  war  has  cost  in  blood  and  treasure. 
^lUy  during  the  past  century  on  this  ac-     There  is  nothing  like  sound  public  health  to 

insure  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Nor  does  the  recent  appearance  of  yellow 
fever  at  Hampton.  Va..  in  the  least  qualify 


i»t.  The  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  New 
leans  alone  have  sometimes  in  a  single  sea- 
'   exceeded    those   by   bullets   during   our 

th"1  1"  ^'"''"     ^^'^  ^'^^^  °"^^  '^'^^^  control     the  main  fact  of  our  statement.     Doubtless 
le   s  and  but  a  few  months,  and  official     the  dread  disease  there  is  due  to  germs  im- 

U!"  ..T^T  'T  '''"^'''  ^'''^'  ''*''  ^'^^''"  ''^'-     "^^••^^^^   f'-'^'"   C^uba  despite  the  precautions 
>   suthclently  n.astered   there  to  render     taken  to  prevent  it:  b,tt  the  danger  of  a  repe- 
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titlon  of  such  a  calamity  will  lessen  with 
every  step  wisely  made  toward  a  perfect 
sanitary  control  of  the  island.  The  great 
wonder  is  that  during  and  since  the  war  we 
have  so  successfully  battled  against  a  gen- 
eral epidemic  iu  the  larger  Southern  seaports. 


Light  from  South  Caroh'na. 

The  papers  do  not  tell  all  the  news.  No- 
body liad  heard  of  tlie  whitecaps  who  had 
for  ten  days  been  terrorizing  the  country 
about  Greenwood,  S.  C,  whipping  inoffen- 
sive negroes  and  driving  them  out,  until 
Senator  Tillman  tallced  about  it  at  a  farm- 
ers' institute  held  in  that  town.  He  called 
the  whitecaps  cowards  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  county.  But  he  thought  it  likely  that 
the  Tolberts  were  stirring  up  the  negroes. 
"  Go  kill  the  Tolberts,"  he  shouted,  "  but 
don't  abuse  the  poor  innocent  black 
wretches,"  for,  said  he,  the  Yankees  are 
watching  us,  and  they  want  to  cut  down 
our  representation  in  Congress,  and  this 
disorder  will  arouse  bad  feeling.  "  Why, 
just  look  at  that  Jewett  woman  coming 
down  liere  jind  taking  away  the  negro  post- 
master's family  !  She  comes  from  Bostou, 
head  and  center  of  all  devilment."  Tlien 
Bob  Cheatham  cried  excitedly:  "  Drive  out 
the  Tolberts  and  the  whites  and  negroes 
will  live  together  peaceably.  I  will  lead  a 
crowd  to  rid  the  county  of  even  the  name, 
or  leave  my  wife  a  widow."  But  while  Bob 
Cheatham  was  applauded  the  majority  was 
against  him,  and  one  Brooks  arose  and 
begged  for  help.  All  his  negroes  had  been 
driven  off  by  the  whitecaps.  It  has  made  his 
wife  sick.  He  cannot  get  a  negro  to  pick, 
with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of 
cotton.  Some  of  them,  men  and  women, 
were  whipped  with  traces  so  that  they  are 
nearly  dead,  and  warned  to  leave  the  place. 
Then  Governor  McSweeny  made  com- 
plaint to  the  sheriff  of  Greenwood  and 
the  attorney-general  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion; but  the  negroes  did  not  dare  to  give 
the  name  of  a  single  whitecap.  What  ex- 
piaius  all  this  V  Most  believe  it  is  not  poli- 
tics at  all  nor  the  Tolberts,  but  the  fact  that 
negroes  are  renting  lands  and  paying  the 
prices  which  these  whitecaps  cannot  pay, 
and    so   they   want   to   drive   out   the   more 


thrifty  negroes.  That  is  the  kiud  of  civiliza- 
tion they  have  there,  and  we  see  again  what 
kind  of  a  Senator  South  Carolina  sends  to 
Washington. 

But,  fortunately,  the  conscience  of  South 
Carolina  is  being  aroused.  Governor  Mc- 
Sweeny and  the  sheriff,  and  the  man  who 
cannot  get  his  cotton  picked,  do  not  speak  in 
vain.  Another  meeting  was  held  last  Friday 
of  the  best  citizens  of  Greenwood  County, 
and  evidence  was  secured  to  convict  the  men 
guilty  of  the  crimes.  A  number  of  negroes 
had  been  persuaded  to  attend,  and  were 
promised  protection  if  they  would  inform 
against  their  persecutors.  This  is  a  really 
new  phase,  and  nothing  could  be  more  hope- 
ful. One  negro  told  how  he  was  visited  at 
night  by  three  men,  himself  beaten  and  his 
wife  assaulted.  Others  told  how  they  were 
whipped,  and  gave  the  names  of  the  white- 
caps  whom  they  recognized.  State  Senator 
Waller,  we  are  told,  was  terril)ly  excited,  as 
he  well  might  have  been,  for  these  stories 
had  been  told  on  his  promise  of  protection, 
lie  thanked  the  negroes  for  their  forbear- 
ance, and  again  promised  them  protection. 
For  this  purpose  tliey  were  put  in  the  charge 
of  the  sheriff,  and  several  of  the  men  accused 
were  arrested. 

Why  do  we  tell  this  story  here,  and  not  in 
our  columns  devoted  to  the  survey  of  the 
week's  news  ?  Because  we  have  here  a  very 
important  event.  Here,  in  the  Tolberts'  own 
county,  we  have  the  confession  that  the 
negroes  may  be  all  in  the  right  and  their  per- 
secutors all  in  the  wrong.  We  have  here  the 
most  hopeful  event  we  have  yet  seen  in  ref- 
erence to  the  relation  of  the  white  and  negro 
people  in  the  South.  We  have  white  men 
resolved  to  protect  negroes.  It  is  not  the 
voice  of  politicians,  but  of  respectable  farm- 
ers and  merchants,  the  solid  middle  class  of 
the  State.  This  condition  will  spread.  The 
future  is  not  all  dark.  Now,  while  a  great 
negro  conference  is  meeting  in  Chicago  to 
consider  almost  hopelessly  their  wrongs,  a 
new  light  is  kindled  in  the  last  place  where 
iL  was  suspected.  Out  of  South  Carolina 
comes  hope  for  the  victims  of  the  lynchei-s 
and  whitecaps. 


It  has  been  Secretary  Root's  policy  to  give 
General  Otis  all  the  troops   recpiired  for  a 
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>1gorou.s  and  decisive  caiiipaiffu,  and  in  piir- 
suanco  of  it  tlie  enlistment  of  ten  additional 
regiments  was  ordered  on  the  17th  inst. 
Th(\se  regiments  will  inci'ease  the  number  of 
volunteers  called  into  service  to  'M),170,  and 
the  law  will  permit  the  enlistment  of  only 
about  5,000  more,  if  they  should  be  needed. 
The  ten  regiments  recently  formed  will  be 
sent  to  Manila  without  any  delay  that  can 
be  avoid(>d,  and  It  is  expected  that  the  second 
ten  will  start  for  the  islands  early  in  Novem- 
ber. Alter  their  arrival  General  Otis  will 
have  an  .-irmy  of  about  03,000  men,  so  that 
it  will  no  longer  be  impracticable  to  garrison 
the  places  captured  from  the  enemy.  All  of 
the  Colonels  and  Lieutenant-Colonels  of  the 
ten  new  regiments  have  been  .selected. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  they  have  excellent  records  of 
service  in  the  regular  army.  The  rule  fol- 
lowed in  the  appointment  of  these  officers 
is  as  commendable  as  the  pui-pose  which  the 
enlistment  and  prompt  shipment  of  the  new 
regiments  to  Manila  will  serve.  For  many 
reasons  a  speedy  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  the  courage 
of  the  army  is  stimulated  by  the  proof  that 
in  the  organization  of  the  new  regiments  ex- 
perience and  merit  ^vill  have  their  due  re- 
ward. There  Is  a  steady  accumulation  of 
evidence  that  the  War  Department  is  in  good 
hands. 


It  is  refreshing  to  turn  frojn  contemplation 
of  the  jobbery  and  corruption  disclosed  in 
the  Tammany  government  of  New  York  by 
the  Mazet  Committee  to  the  courage  and  de- 
votion to  public  interests  recently  exhibited 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  city,  Mr.  Coler, 
who  look  office  as  a  representative  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Brooklyn  and  not  as  a 
follower  of  C^roker.  Last  week  nothing  but 
the  sharp  opposition  of  Mr.  Coler  prevented 
the  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Improvements  of  a  contract  binding 
the  city  to  the  payment  of  more  than  $5,000.- 
000  a  year  for  forty  years  for  an  addition  of 
200,000,000  gallons  daily  to  the  present  water 
s"ppl.\,  the  Avater  to  be  furnished  by  a  com- 
pany which  controls  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Uamapo  River,  situated  In  the  State  of  Now 
York,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  and 
uear  the  New  Jersey  Hue.    This  costly  proj- 


ect had  been  brought  forward  suddenly  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  some 
of  his  associates,  whose  political  platform 
calls  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  water 
supplies.  By  his  protest  Mr.  Coler  gained  a 
delay  of  two  weeks,  but  the  defeat  of  the 
great  job  is  by  no  means  assured.  The  water 
supply  of  New  York  is  ample;  that  of  Brook- 
lyn will  very  soon  be  inadequate;  but  the 
needed  addition  can  be  procured  in  a  basin 
lying  near  the  sources  of  the  Croton  supply. 
The  history  of  this  Ramapo  project  is  un- 
savory. There  are  indications  that  Repub- 
licans powerful  in  politics  smoothed  the  way 
by  State  legislation  and  provisions  in  the 
new  charter  for  the  action  by  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Tammany  Board  of  Public  Im- 
provements sought  to  make  the  scheme  a 
very  profitable  one.  The  investigation  which 
the  Comptroller  and  the  newspapers  are 
making  seems  to  point  to  one  of  those  com- 
mercial alliances,  not  unknown  in  the  history 
of  bossism.  in  which  powerful  politicians  of 
one  party  join  hands  with  those  of  the  other 
for  pecuniary  gain.  The  city  of  New  York 
now  owns  its  water  supply.  It  should  con- 
tinue to  own  every  part  of  it.  When  addi- 
tions are  needed  they  should  be  procured  in 
accord  with  the  policy  which  has  iDrevailed 
for  so  many  years. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  the  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Bemis  last  week  on  "  Academic 
Freedom  "  will  attract  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention. As  bearing  upon  the  subject  we 
may  quote  some  statements  lately  made  by 
Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  one  of  the  faculty  that 
were  lately  removed  by  the  new  Board  in 
control  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  He  says  that  Dr.  Andrews  was 
forced  from  the  presidency  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity because  of  his  views  on  the  silver 
question.  Our  own  understanding  was  that 
under  him  the  institution  had  been  de- 
veloped educationally  far  beyond  its  finan- 
cial resources,  and  that  Dr.  Andrews  did 
not  regard  himself  the  man  to  secure  the 
two  million  dollars  necessary  to  increase  its 
endowment.  Professor  Parsons  says  that 
Professor  Bemis  was  dismissed  from  Chi- 
cago University  because  he  investigated 
the  gas  question  and  found  the  facts  quite 
favorable    to    municipal    ownership,    a   con- 
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elusion  oliuoxious  to  the  gas  trust  in  which 
Mr.  Rockofeller  is  -interested,  who  gave 
sev<>rnl  luillions  nioro  to  tlie  university  soon 
after  I'rotVssor  Keniis  was  dismissed.  Tliat 
"  several  niillious  "  will  have  to  be  reduced 
cousiderably.  It  was  our  understanding 
that  Professor  Bemis  was  engaged  espe- 
cially for  the  university  extension  depart- 
ment of  teaching,  and  that  this  was  a 
department  which  ceased  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing. Professor  Parsons  says  thai  I'rof.  J. 
K.  Commons,  Avhile  at  Syracuse  University, 
was  informed  by  the  Chancellor  from  time 
to  time  that  his  views  were  out  of  harmony 
with  those  of  the  supporting  constituency, 
and  that  he  ought  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
position;  and  that  finally  he  was  notified 
that  the  gentleman  ^^•^lO  had  been  supporting 
his  chair  had  decided  to  withdraw  his  sup- 
port and  that  the  trustees  would  not  con- 
tinue the  chair.  The  Chancellor,  it  is  added, 
afterward  told  an  agent  of  the  university 
that  he  had  "  fired  Mv.  Commons."  This 
possibly  can  be  harmonized  with  statements 
made  to  us  at  the  time  by  the  Cliancellor 
and  by  Professor  Commons  that  he  had  not 
been  removed  from  tlie  university  for  his 
social  views.  Among  otlier  statements  made 
by  Professor  Parsons  are  the  following: 
That  Professor  Thomas  E.  Will  was  dis- 
missed from  Lawrence  University,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Prof.  J.  Allen  Smith  from  Marietta 
College,  and  James  A.  Canfield  from  Kan- 
sas University,  because  of  their  liberal  so- 
ciological views.  He  says  that  for  the  Peo- 
ple's College  of  Liberal  Thought,  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Boston,  there  have  been  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  contributed  or  promised, 
and  that  contracts  have  been  offered  to  Pi'o- 
fessors  Will,  Parsons,  Bemis,  Commons  and 
D.  J.  H.  Ward  in  that  institution. 


That  Booker  T.  Washington's  name  should 
be  hissed  by  a  great  congregation  of  negroes 
gathered  in  the  fullest  convention  they  have 
ever  held,  attended  l)y  their  principal  leaders, 
is  something  to  startle  people.  They  were 
disappointed  because  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance  at  Chicago.  He  had  promised  to 
be  present,  as  the  President  of  the  conference 
informed  us,  but  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
remain  for  the  meeting,  altho  he  actually 
went  to  Chicago.    He  said  afterward  that  he 


was  not  going  to  meddle  with  politics;  lie 
would  leave  that  to  othei-s,  and  devote  him- 
self to  moral  and  educational  elTorts.  But 
that  is  pretty  near  what  he  was  expected  to 
say,  except  that  he  would,  as  lie  has  already 
done,  advise  other  negroes  to  abstain  from 
politics  or  join  the  "  better  element "  in  the 
South.  We  suppose  those  that  hissed  were 
disappointed  at  not  hearing  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  and  their  best  praised  represent- 
atives. Perhaps  they  also  thought  that  he 
dodged  the  issues  from  fear  of  offend- 
ing either  his  own  people  or  the  dominant 
white  sentiment  of  the  South,  on  which  he  so 
much  depends.  He  receives  a  considerable 
yearly  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, which  depends  on  an  annual  vote  by 
the  legislature.  He  must,  therefore,  not 
offend  Its  members  too  much.  Besides,  his 
plan  of  education,  only  in  the  common  and 
lower  branches,  and  developed  chiefly  In  the 
industries,  pleases  the  white  peaple,  but  does 
not  satisfy  many  colored  people,  who  think 
that  it  comes  too  far  short  of  what  is  needed 
lor  their  intellectual  and  material  elevation 
above  the  sphere  of  an  inferior  class  that  has 
no  right  to  rule. 


The  propositions  of  Bishops  Turner  and 
Halsey,  at  the  Afro-American  Council,  one 
that  the  American  negroes  be  deported  to 
Africa,  and  the  other  that  they  segregate 
themselves  in  an  African  State  in  this  coun- 
try, are  equally  futile.  Negroes  ought  not 
to  draw  the  race  line  nor  to  submit  to  it. 
They  must  fight  their  own  fight  here  for 
their  rights.  Suppose  they  were  to  have 
Oklahoma,  or  Mississippi,  assigned  to  them, 
how  would  they  keep  the  white  men  out  ? 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  it,  and  any 
negro  State  that  should  attempt  it  would  run 
across  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 


We  do  not  wonder  that  the  prevalent 
American  Catholicism,  which  is  of  Irish 
origin,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  best 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  very  suspicious 
of  the  ecclesiastical  brand  which  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  are  trying  to  impose.  Here 
is  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Meifuss,  the  principal 
writer  for  the  English-German  Catholic  pa- 
per of  St.  Louis,  taking  great  pains  to  prove 
that  the  Pope  thinks  that  while  the  separa- 
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tioii  of  ("liurcli  and  State  cau  be  tolerated  in 
Americii,  yet  it  is  not  an  ideal  condition,  and 
is  not  to  be  reconiniended  anywhere  else. 
Perliaps  the  Pope  does  thinlc  so;  but  he  is  an 
old  man,  and  it  can  be  excused  in  him,  but 
Ids  friends  should  keep  as  quiet  as  possible 
about  it.  And  this  German  priest  proceeds 
to  attack  The  Independent  for  approving 
General  Henry's  action  in  providing  for  tlie 
civil  marriage  of  those  in  Porto  Rico  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  be  married  by  the 
priests.  What  would  lie  have?  Would  he 
forbid  Protestant  marriages  and  civil  mar- 
riages? Apparently.  Indeed,  he  says  that 
these  civil  marriages  by  "  squires  " — mayors 
and  judges  they  are — "  are  not  valid."  The 
Church  may  say  not,  but  the  civil  power 
will  say  they  are;  and  common  sense  will 
approve  these  civil  marriages  in  cases  where 
the  Church  has  somehow  managed  to  drive 
more  than  half  the  people  into  un wedded 
concubinage.  Let  the  Church  clear  its  own 
skirts  before  it  blames  others.  The  wise  pol- 
icy for  American  Catholics  is  to  follow 
Father  Sherman  in  acknowledging  and  con- 
demning the  disgraceful  condition  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Porto  Rico. 


Mrs.  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry,  President  of 

the  Colonial  Aid  Society  of  the  United  States, 
makes  an  earnest  appeal  in  this  hour  of  dis- 
tress and  need  of  the  women  and  children  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  women  of  our  laud  for  im- 
mediate aid.    She  says: 

"I  ask  tliat  you  will  band  together  at  once 
and  form  auxiliaries  of  tlie  Colonial  Aid  So- 
ciety of  tlie  United  States,  and  either  your- 
selves or  tlirough  your  efforts,  have  made  imme- 
diately tlie  garments  to  be  sent  to  tlie  destitute 
women  and  eiiildren  in  Porto  Rico.  Tlie  pat- 
tern for  these  garments  is  a  straight  sack  and 
petticoat,  and  one  undergarment.  Tlie  same 
pattern  for  hotli  women  and  children.  e.xcept  for 
cliildren  under  eight  years.  For  these  a  yoke 
and  straight  skirt.  Use  your  own  judgment  as 
to  liifferenoe  in  size.  I  give  these  explicit  direc- 
tions, as  my  long  stay  among  these  people  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  garments  most 
suitable  for  tliem.  Calicos,  ginghams,  percales 
and  white  cotton  muslin  for  sack  chemise.  Gar- 
ments so  simple  and  of  such  mo<lest-priced  ma- 
terial, all  loyal  women  can  respond.  A  few 
mornings  of  sewing  with  sympathetic  hearts 
ftud  busy  hands    will  soon  fill  many  boxes,  and 


hear  a  message  of  loving  care  to  these  dear  lit 
le  people  of  ours  so  terribly  afflicted." 
All    packages   or   money   should   be   sent   to 
W.  R.  Corwine,  Secretary,  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, corner  of  Leonard  street  and  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  marked  "  from  Colonial 
Aid  Society  to  Relief  Committee,  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico."    We  earu(>stly  second  this  ap- 
peal. 
....A\'e  cannot    help   being  concerned    for 

tlie  outcome  of  the  Dreyfus  court  martial: 
'V\i(>  court  of  seven  otticers  under  Colonel 
.louaust  seems  to  liavo  a  strong  bias  against 
lioth  Dreyfus  and  Picquart,  and  to  treat 
tliem  with  real  discurtesy.  Is  it  all  a  pre- 
tense, and  are  they  merely  playing  to  the 
anti-Semite  galleries  ?  The  dispatches  to 
all  the  foreign  papers  sent  out  from  France 
ar(>  strongly  for  TJreyfus,  so  strongly  that 
we  had  begun  to  ask  if  those  that  came  to 
us  were  manipulated  by  Hebrews.  But  the 
French  people  are  beginning  to  notice  the 
attitude  of  the  foreign  i-eporters,  and  resent 
the  criticisms  on  French  methods  of  admin- 
istering justice. 

.  . .  .Nothing  stupider  could  well  have  been 
written  than  this  paragraph  in  the  platform 
adopted  last  week  by  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  Iowa,  after  listening  to  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Bryan: 

"  We  condemn  the  war  against  the  Filipinos, 
lielieving  it  to  have  been  inspii'ed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  purpose  of  producing  conditions 
tliiit  will  force  an  Anglo-American  alliance." 

That  is  really  a  new  invention  of  malice,  and 
ought  not  to  deceive  any  but  the  most  ig- 
norant. And  yet  we  find  it  printed  in  big 
capitals  in  an  Iilsh  religious  paper  published 
in  this  city. 

.  . .  .We  would  like  to  give  a  word  of  com- 
fort to  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Craver,  in  far- 
away Paraguay.  We  woidd  assiu'e  him  that 
the  .Viiierican  press  has  looked  upon 
Rhodes's  idea  that  all  South  America  would 
come  to  the  United  States  as  a  wild  ab- 
surdity. There  may  be  those  who  desire 
that  the  whole  of  North  America  should  be- 
come one  nation,  but  no  intelligent  person 
regards  that  as  practical  politics,  and  the 
annexation  of  South  America  is  something 
that  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  con- 
sider. We  have  only  laughed  at  Rhodes's 
suggestion. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The  General   Assembly  of     899. 
By  Hiram  C.   Haydn,  D.D. 

The  last  session  ol"  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyteriau  Church  iu  the  Uuited 
States  and  its  doings  have  passed  into  his- 
tory. They  have  now  been  under  scrutiny 
long  enough  to  call  out  the  innermost  of 
many  hearts,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  There 
was  a  sowing  not  yet  ready  for  the  sickle. 
So  long  as  the  Assembly  stuck  to  practical 
matters  it  was  harmonious,  and  to  a  degree 
enthusiastic.  Some  very  good  work  had  been 
done,  the  Boards  were  out  of  debt,  the  hope 
of  better  things  awoke. 

Passing  to  judicial  matters  the  scene 
changed.  One  is  reminded  of  the  early  ecu- 
menical councils  by  the  loss  of  temper,  the 
rude  interruptions  of  speakers,  the  nervous 
anxiety,  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  debate. 
The  Assembly  is  out  of  its  depth.  The  so- 
called  McGiffert  case  is  up,  and  the  greater 
part  know  not  what  is  the  real  gist  of  it, 
onlj-  they  are  made  to  believe  that  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Church  is  in  danger.  Professor 
]\fcGiffert's  avowal  of  loyalty  to  the  Stand- 
ards and  his  disavowals  of  sentiments  im- 
puted to  him  a  year  ago  receive  scant  cur- 
tesy, and  that  goes  for  nothing  which  might 
well  have  arrested  all  further  action. 

The  book  in  question  is  a  scholarly  inquiry 
into  the  origins  of  Christianity— the  history 
of  the  early  Church— and  not  a  dogmatic 
treatise,  nor  the  last  word  to  be  spoken;  a 
study  rather  to  be  scrutinized,  criticised,  pos- 
sibly greatly  modified  by  other  scholars,  all 
searching  after  truth.  The  treatise  is  one 
that  only  scholars  can  handle,  and  this  is  not 
a  court  of  scholarship. 

The  committee,  whose  report  has  been 
awaited  with  anxiety,  is  not  a  unit.  The 
majority  evidently  want  a  way  out  which 
will  save  the  Church  another  disastrous 
heresy  trial.  They  recall  two,  in  recent 
years,  whose  net  gain  is  nil,  whose  mischief 
is  great  and  lasting. 

The  majority  attempt  to  float  their  kite  by 
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means  of  a  very  bulky  and  cumbrous  tail, 
which  mainly  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  as  it  does  ours.    Let  us  see. 

Scant  curtesy  is  paid  to  Dr.  McCiiffert's  con- 
ciliatory letter  and  its  attirmations.  Nay.  the 
disavowed  sentiments  of  irresponsible  critics, 
on  the  ground  of  wliicli  the  Assembly  of 
1S9S  condemned  a  scholarly  book,  unread  by 
the  most  of  that  body,  and  the  author  as 
well,  tho  not  present,  and  so  unheard— this 
report  reaffirmed  as  justified  by  the  lan- 
guage used.  A  grievous  wrong,  rubbed  in. 
"  My  views  have  been  and  remain  in  accord 
with  the  true  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Evangelical  Christendom,  in  all 
vital  matters,"  wrote  Dr.  McGiffert. 

The  report  refers  the  case  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York,  where  it  should  have  been 
sent  last  year  without  note  or  comment, 
weighted  with  the  above  deliverance  of  two 
General  Assemblies,  and  with  a  declaration 
of  so-called  fundamental  beliefs  supposed  to 
be  contravened  by  the  teaching  of  the  book 
in  question. 

'J'hese  fundamental  beliefs  interest  us  for 
wliat  they  are,  and  because  enjoined  upon 
sessions  and  presbyteries  for  loyal  defense, 
even  tho  the  Assembly  travels  out  of  its  ju- 
risdiction to  do  what  it  had  no  right  to  do, 
much  less  the  power  to  enforce.  Of  these 
fundamentals  the  /?rsf  concerns  the  Word  of 
God.  Not  content  with  quoting  the  noble 
utterance  of  the  Confession,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  read  into  it  a  discredited  and  a  gen- 
erally discarded  theory  of  inspiration.  This 
is  not  a  justifiable  inference  from  Chap.  1, 
Sec.  4 — viz.:  that  "to  hold  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are.  in  any  respect,  historically  in- 
accurate is  to  oppose  the  teaching  of  the 
Confession."  To  so  believe  is  not  funda- 
mental, nor  necessary,  nor  possible  to  the 
well  informed.  »This  is  first  and  simply  a 
qut;.tion  of  fact.  If  the  Bible  ever  was  such 
a  book,  it  is  not  now.  The  "  original  auto- 
graphs "  are  not  brought  in  again,  but  it  is 
in  order  to  say  that  if  inerrant  Scriptures 
were  deemed  a  vital  necessity  in  the  begin- 
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uiug,  they  ure  so  now,  and  it  has  beou  all 
along  incmnbeut  upon  the  inspiring  Holy 
ypirit  to  keep  them  so,  and  every  translation 
as  well.  No  sucli  book  is  needed  nor  ever 
was.  Confessedly  imperfect  translations 
avail  for  salvation  and  guidance,  for  doctrine 
and  life,  and  have  always  done  so.  Such  a 
translation  availed  for  our  Lord  himself. 
The  confessional  statement  is  fundamental 
—the  committee's  revision  is  irrelevant  and 
will  not  abide  In  the  light  of  truth. 

'JMie  snond  concerns  the    doctrine    of    the 
Person  of  Christ.    The  divine  humanity  of 
.Tesus,   Son   of  (Jod,   Son  of   Man.   is   funda- 
mental; but  is  it  well  to  affirm  that  to  believe 
that  "  two  whole,  perfect  and  distinct  natures 
were    inseparably    joined    together    in    one 
person,  without  conversion,   composition   or 
confusion,"  is  fundamental  ?      We  are  here 
involved  in  metaphysics  too  subtle  for  the 
average  man— even  tho  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly- -to  follow.    The  fact  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Sou  of  God  can  be  appre- 
hended and   i-ested   in.   but  the  how  of  the 
union   of   the   human   and   the   divine,    and 
whether  of  "  two  whole,  perfect  and  distinct 
natures,"  are  not  vital  to  salvation,  the  more 
because  so  utterly  inscrutable  to  us.    But  we 
are  not  permitted  to  stop  here.  We  must  also 
believe   that   the    Confession    forbids    "  any 
teaching  respecting  the   Lord  Jesus   which 
would   attribute   to  him,   in   any   particular, 
liability  to  error."    This  is  extra-confessional 
anyhow.    It  seems  to  claim  for  him  what  he 
does  not  claim  for  himself—/,  r.,  the  same  in- 
fallibility when  speaking  of  earthly  things 
as  of  heavenly  things— the  things  known  by 
direct  intuition  as  being  one  with  the  Father, 
and  the  things  he  learned  as  other  boys,  and 
youth,  and  men  learn.    Can  this  certainly  be 
affirmed  of  him  from  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence? If  not,  when  did  he  begin  to  be  in  all 
things  inerrant?    A  good  many  devout  and 
wise  and   scholarly    students   of   the   word 
would  not  subscribe  to  this  revision  of  the 
Assembly. 

Third — That  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,  and  that  his  offering 
of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world  was  con- 
summated on  the  cross,  is  fundamental 
Christian  doctrine.  That  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  symbolizes,  proclaims  and 
commemorates  this  finished  work,   Is  true. 


l)ut  the  fundamental  thing  is  the  thing  sym- 
bolized. Note  that  Dr.  McGiffert  makes  of 
the  sacrament  very  much  more  than,  alas! 
many  "  very  orthodox  "  among  his  critics. 

The  fovrth  affirms  the  necessity  of  faith  as 
the  appropriating  act  of  the  soul  under  the 
inrtuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  it  be- 
comes united  to  Christ  and  a  partaker  of  his 
nature.  This  faith,  if  genuine,  works  by 
love,  and  proves  itself  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness. But  this  deliverance  is  cumbered  by 
utterances  hard  to  be  understood,  and  which 
are  true  or  false  according  as  they  are  taken. 
The  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  is  wanting. 

Such  ai*e  the  "  fundamentals."  The  baste 
Avith  which  a  popular  Assembly  sprung  to  its 
feet  to  affirm  and  enjoin  so  much  metaphys- 
ics and  subtle  discrimination  is,  indeed,  re- 
markable.  The  committee  understood  its 
business.  The  kite  got  there.  But  the  sug- 
gestive inquiry  comes  unbidden,  Does  the 
heat  and  haste  of  an  Assembly's  brief  life, 
with  its  currents  and  counter-currents,  its 
I)rejudices  and  controversies,  furnish  just  the 
conditions  for  the  best  revision  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  ?  The  Book  of  Government 
has  otherAvise  ordained.  And  if  the  work  of 
the  Assembly  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  then 
the  Church  is  to  be  "needlessly  disturbed;" 
nay,  is  already,  more  by  its  own  doings  than 
by  the  book  whose  publication  is  deprecated. 
But  we  are  told  by  an  authority  no  less 
Aveighty  than  The  Interior,  that  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  in  voting  all  these  fundamen- 
tals, etc.,  did  Avhat  it  had  no  business  to 
do.  Nay,  it  is  in  the  habit  of  passing  upon 
various  matters,  of  which  it  says,  "  In  no 
case  does  any  man  consider  his  conscience 
bound  by  these  deliverances,  or  change  his 
vieAYS,  or  his  conduct,  or  leave  the  Church." 
Of  the  inerrancy  deliverance  of  six  years 
ago,  it  says,  "  The  numl)er  that  hold  that  the 
Confession  teacher  no  such  doctrine  has  in- 
creased and  will  continue  so  to  do." 

What  shall  the  end  be  ?  One  year  ago  that 
Assembly  expressed  the  "  desire  for  the  full- 
est and  freest  investigation  and  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  reverent  Christian  students  into 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith."  Is 
this  "  desire  "  to  be  handicapped  by  the  pro- 
viso that  this  liberty  is  to  be  tolerated  only 
when  investigation  comes  out,  not  where  fact 
and    conviction    warrant,    but    where    the 
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"Standards"  begiu  aud  endV  How  tlieu  is 
uow  light  to  liud  its  way  into  our  Church V 
How  is  our  tlieology  to  bocome  that  beauti- 
ful and  lovely  thing  of  which  President  Pat- 
ton  spoke  so  eloquently  in  Pittsburg  a  few 
years  ago?  How  can  it  be  a  progressive 
science  at  all?  Wc  have  come  to  a  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  and  it 
will  soon  be  seen  whether  any  vestige  of 
what  w^as  once  known  as  new  school  re- 
mains to  be  recognized. 

These  "  fundamentals "  are  reactionary. 
From  Washington  to  San  Francisco,  in  his- 
toric churches  by  the  hundred,  churches 
counted  upon  lo  maintain  the  honor  of  our 
denomination  and  to  promote  its  work 
throughout  the  world,  are  pastors  who  do  not 
believe  in  this  thing — who  have  patiently  and 
loyally  done  their  work,  waiting  for  the  day 
when  tolerance  aud  comprehension  shall 
come  into  our  policy,  when  to  scholars  shall 
be  left  the  work  of  scholars,  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  us  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the 
woi'k  of  the  churches,  and  the  appropriating 
of  the  results  of  scholarship,  as  we  are  able 
and  satisfied  to  follow.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  the  work  of  devout  scholarship.  And  dis- 
tant be  the  day  when  our  Church  ceases  to 
foster  and  welcome  it.  The  conservatives 
have  no  monopoly  of  love  of  God  or  the  truth, 
or  of  xeal  for  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  for  Dr.  McGiffert  to  convict  him- 
self, nor  like  him  to  go  back  upon  a  declara- 
ration  of  faith  just  made,  nor  for  any  true 
scholar  to  modify  his  views,  except  for  rea- 
son. He  must  follow  the  light  he  has  and 
gets.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  it  in 
its  power  to  end  this  w-ar  upon  devout  and 
reverent  scholarship  within  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  tol- 
eration and  comprehension. 

Clevf.lanu,  O. 


The  Persecution  of  the  Christian 

Brothers. 

By  Wallace  Thornton,   M.A. 

Away  back   in   1814  the  Brothers  of  the 

Christian    Schools    arrived    in    the    United 

States.     In  Baltimore  and  New  York  they 

began  that  active  campaign  in  the  interest 

of  free  education  for  the  poorer  classes  that 

has  made  their  name  honored  from  the  Pa- 


cific to  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  a  few  years 
they  grew  to  an  army  of  two  thousand  men, 
(lever  aud  exclusively  devoted  to  the  task  of 
educaling  boys. 

The  pioneer  of  the  society  was  Brother 
Facile,  a  Fi'enchman  of  narrow  views  on 
many  subjects,  but  possessed  of  immense 
energy,  good-heartedness,  honesty  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  laid  the  foundations  well. 
Early  in  the  fifties  he  surrendered  the  devel- 
opment of  the  schools  in  the  States  to  Broth- 
er Ambrose,  a  young,  highly  educated  Irish- 
American.  He  was  followed  by  Brother 
Patrick,  who  for  thirty  years  wielded  the 
destinies  of  the  organization  with  a  strong 
will,  a  powerful  governing  capacity  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  and 
egotism  of  French  natin-e. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Hughes 
the  College  of  Manhattan  was  chartered  and 
launched  on  its  career  of  usefulness  in  1853. 
Then  followed,  at  request  of  Archbishop 
Wood  of  Philadelphia,  La  Salle  College; 
Archbishop  Spaulding  in  Baltimore  inaugu- 
rated Ilock  Hill  College,  and  within  a  few 
years  more  than  forty  such  institutions 
sprang  into  being,  forming  a  chain  extending 
from  New  Yoi-k  to  San  Francisco. 

Actuated  by  jealousy  of  the  American  suc- 
cess and  frowning  on  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence that  pervaded  the  American  branch,  the 
French  governing  power,  as  represented  by 
the  chapters  of  the  society,  began  an  active 
warfare  against  the  American  college  and 
high  school,  and  persistently  strove  to  con- 
fine the  Brothers  to  simple  primary  work. 

The  superiors  Felippe,  Irlide  and  Joseph, 
recognizing  the  strength  of  character  pos- 
sessed by  Brother  Patrick,  recognizing  the 
fact  that,  being  an  American  in  thorough 
sympathy  and  complete  touch  with  the 
.  American  hierarchy  aud  with  American  edu- 
cational ideas  and  aspirations,  he  was  fully 
capable  of  attending  to  home  matters,  re- 
strained the  growlers  and  gave  to  Brother 
-Patrick  unlimited  power  within  the  rules  of 
discipline,  restricting  him  only  to  what  was 
fundamental  to  the  constitution  of  the  soci- 
ety. 

In  the  latter  days  of  Brother  Patrick's  life 
one  of  those  French  marplots,  known  as 
Brother  Reticius,  contrived  to  have  himself 
assigned  to  America.    Reticius  Is  a  man  ou» 
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would  havp  expected  to  find  among  the  an- 
chorites of  file  old  Egyptian  deserts,  tall, 
austere,  sanctimonious  and  self-conceited;  a 
man  who  cannot  understand  wliy  anybody 
sliould  have  the  temerity  to  question  any  of 
his  statements;  brilliant  in  imaginative  the- 
ology, but  warped  to  the  narrowness  of  a 
thread  on  all  other  subjects;  with  no  desire 
to  learn,  suggestive  in  every  way  of  the  fa- 
mous Omar  of  Alexandria,  who  discovered 
the  library  was  useless  if  the  books  agreed 
with  the  Koran,  mischievous  if  they  did  not. 
So  the  United  States  with  its  living,  moving 
issues,  the  recjuirements  of  its  people,  could 
teach  Brother  Reticlus  nothing;  he  hailed 
from  France,  de  facto,  he  knew  everything 
man  should  or  could  know. 

This  man  first  sojourned  in  Canada.  After 
turning  that  section  of  America  topsy-turvy 
by  his  unyielding,  narrow  policy,  he  was 
sent  to  the  district  of  Baltimore.  The  dis- 
trict of  Baltimore  embraced  all  the  territory 
south  of  the  Hudson  running  to  the  James 
River  in  Virginia.  While  acting  as  head  of 
this  important  province  ho  devoted  two 
years  of  his  precious  time  to  barn  building 
and  to  the  problem  of  fertilizing  sandy  soil. 
In  these  hairbrained  schemes  he  sank  lifty 
thousand  dollars.  Yet  he  was  not  idle  in 
other  fields.  He  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
course  of  study  established  by  his  ])redeces- 
sor.  Brother  Christian,  and  substitiiting  for 
it  an  absolutely  worthless  course,  the  prod- 
uct of  his  own  narrow  mind.  He  drove  out 
of  the  society  all  the  bright  young  fellows 
who  entered  the  training  school  in  his  time 
and  a  large  number  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  promising  of  tlie  older  members,  who 
found  it  impossible  to  withstand  his  narrow 
crabbedness.  He  was  an  iconoclast,  power- 
ful to  destroy,  useless  to  build;  an  extremist, 
in  all  things  saturated  with  French  Rourboix- 
ism.  He  felt  his  I)()^^^•r  as  a  leader  God- 
given,  and  .'(t  no  time  and  under  no  circum- 
stances did  he  brook  advice  or  contra- 
diction. About  ISSO  this  man  was  reinforced 
by  another  specimen,  built  if  possible  on 
shallower  lines.  This  twin  apostle  is  known 
as  Brother  Aimarus.  These  two  worthies 
put  tl'.eir  heads  together  in  the  quiet  shad- 
ows of  the  l)arn  at  Ammendale  and  in  the 
hixmious  corners  of  tlu^  Pullman  palace  cars, 
and  studied  thus  at  long  range  the  workings 


of  the  college  system  of  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers in  the  United  States.  With  their  minds 
stored  with  the  vast  information  thus  picked 
up,  they  returned  to  I'rance  in  1889  and  be- 
gan the  campaign  against  the  American 
Brotherhood  that  is  now  attracting  the  at- 
tention, in  this  country  and  abroad,  of  those 
interested  in  educational  matters. 

The  Christian  Brothers'  College  was,  and 
is,  an  institution  essentially  necessary  as  a 
complement  to  the  Catholic  parochial  sys- 
tem, if  that  system  is  to  be  kept  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  ])ublic  school  of  America.  The 
Christian  Brothers  are  the  only  organized 
body  of  teachers  in  the  Catholic  Church  who 
to  any  degree  strive  to  train  their  teachers 
regularly  for  the  work  they  essay  to  do. 
Their  normal  schools  are  the  equal  of  any 
similar  institutions  in  the  country.  The  long 
list  of  alumni  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  every  line  of  intellectual  progress 
is  the  proud  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
their  college  work. 

I<\nir  years  ago  Reticius  and  Aimarus,  the 
Siamese  twins  of  educational  criticism,  de- 
termined that  the  Catholic  colleges  sliould  be 
closed.  At  a  general  council  of  the  Brothers, 
held  in  Paris,  these  two  insulted  the  Ameri- 
can delegates,  sneered  at  Brother  Patrick, 
the  man  they  dared  not  face  while  he  lived, 
and  secured  a  decree  from  the  newly  elected 
Superior  ordering  that  the  classics  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  curricula  of  all  colleges 
and  high  schools  controlled  by  the  Brothers. 
Impelled  by  their  pernicious  narrow-minded- 
ness, these  men  have  fought  with  an  energy 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Absolutely  igno- 
rant of  the  country,  absolutely  ignorant  of 
American  character,  American  wishes, 
American  ideas,  fhe.se  two  men  have  set 
themselves  the  task  of  destroying  the  work 
they  cannot  understand.  Brother  Patrick, 
the  giant,  is  dead;  the  pigmies  have  come 
out  to  the  sunlight.  I  was  personally  and 
intimately  associated  with  Brother  Reticius 
during  the  three  years  from  188(5  till  1889. 
In  that  time  I  can  positively  say  he  never 
read  an  American  book,  an  American  news- 
paper or  an  American  magazine;  he  never 
knew  or  strove  to  know  the  name  of  one 
leading  educator  of  the  United  States;  he 
never  associated  or  had  any  talk  witli  (he 
clergy    of   Newark.    Philadelphia.    Baltimore 
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or  Riohniond  rtiocesps  on  mat  tors  portaiuing 
lo  scliool  or  scliool  (U'veloprnent :  lio  nover 
know  the  curricula  I'ollowod  in  (lie  collesos 
—and  this  is  the  man  who  lias  gone  back  to 
France  and  is  looked  up  to  by  his  French 
confreres  as  the  great  authority  on  American 
educational  methods  and  ideas. 

When  his  satellite,  Brother  Ainiarus,  came 
to  Philadoli)liia  in  ISSti  I  was  deputed  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Southern  Province  to 
read  an  address  of  welcome.  One  passage  of 
the  address  said: 

"  One  thing  will  surprise  you  in  America — it 
is  the  spirit  of  independence  that  characterizes 
the  members  of  the  society  ;  the  independence 
that  lives  even  after  we  have  pledged  obedience ; 
after  we  have  given  our  lives  unreservedly  to  the 
work  of  De  la  Salle.  Don't  blame  us.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  atmosphere  we  breathe.  It  uncon- 
sciously permeates  and  sways  our  every  act." 

lie  hardly  could  restrain  himself  till  I  fin- 
ished. When  I  presented  him  the  address 
he  tore  it  up  and  threw  it  in  the  waste  bas- 
ket; then  he  launched  forth  into  a  diatribe 
on  American  notions  and  American  inde- 
pendence that  proclaimed  liim  at  once  what 
he  has  ever  since  shown  himself— a  man  who 
exi>ects  every  one  who  dons  the  garb  of  the 
Christian  Brother  to  bury  his  manhood  and 
become  an  abject,  cringiiii;  slave. 

The  contest  now  being  waged  in  Rome,  on 
the  French  side  by  Brother  Gabriel  Marie 
and  on  the  American  by  Bishop  Byrne,  is 
whether  French  educational  Bourbonism, 
weighted  down  by  the  barnacles  of  two  cen- 
turies, or  the  ideals  fostered  by  the  hierarchy 
and  demanded  Ij.v  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  this  country,  shall  sway  the  Catholic 
teaching  methods. 

One  system  of  teaching  is  adapted  to  India, 
one  to  France,  and  one  to  North  America. 
Let  the  Frenchmen  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  w^a.ys  and  means  of  teaching  to  the 
American  members  and  to  confine  them- 
selves and  their  interference  to  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  society. 

One  thing  has  materially  weakened  the 
American  body  in  this  contest  with  the 
French  head:  it  is  the  lack  of  unanimity  in 
its  membership.  Some  of  the  men  Avho  a 
year  or  so  ago  stood  forward  on  the  fighting 
line  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed 
into  desertion  by  the  golden  badge  of  office. 


When  Iho  liislory  of  heroic  men  shall  he 
written;  of  men  who  have  conscientiously 
and  C()uragoousl.y  sacrificed  themselves  and 
all  they  hold  most  dear  lo  principle,  high  on 
the  scroll  of  fame  should  be  written  Brothers 
Paulian,  Justin,  Alexis,  Maurelian,  Quintln- 
ian,  Bernard  Fabrician,  and  Maurice,  all 
American  citizens  who,  because  they  had 
the  manhood  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  of  action  outlined  by  the  twins,  Reti- 
cius  and  Aimarus,  have  been  exiled  by  the 
vindictive  Frenchmen  to  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  These  men  judged  that  by 
talcing  the  leaders  of  the  American  body 
they  would  be  enabhnl  to  win  before  the 
Roman  court  of  arbitration  what  they  could 
not  win  in  a  fair,  honest,  open  contest. 

New  York  City. 


CoNGREG.\TfoNAL  interests  throughout 
the  country  have  suffered  a  serious  loss  by 
the  death  last  week  of  Deacon  Samuel 
.Johnson,  of  Boston.  He  was  even  better 
known  for  his  faithful  activity  in  all  re- 
ligious matters,  or  for  his  services  to  all 
good  causes,  than  for  his  success  as  an  ac- 
tive business  man.  He  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  the  late  Professor  Phelps,  of  An- 
dovei'. 

....We  see  various  references  in  our  ex- 
changes to  statements  made  by  Mr.  Staf- 
ford Ransome  in  his  book  "  Japan  in  Transi- 
tion," in  which  he  criticises  the  Protestant 
missionary  work  in  that  country  very  se- 
verely, affirming  that  the  only  real  converts 
are  Catholics,  and  that  all  the  rest  are 
"  professional  Christians  "  who  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  working  for  the  missionaries,  etc. 
Every  little  while  this  sort  of  thing  appears. 
It  is  very  short-lived,  and  need  trouble  no- 
body. That  there  are  such  Christians  in 
•lapan  is  extremely  probable,  just  as  there 
are  in  every  other  mission  field,  and  they 
are  not  confined  to  the  Protestants.  But 
that  the  great  mass  of  Japanese  Christians 
are  of  that  type  is  not  at  all  true. 

....The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
mal-»s  a  good  showing.  Out  of  a  population 
of  5.000,000  in  the  entire  country,  it  reports 
a  total  membership  of  212.026;  6  synods. 
53  Presbyteries,  1,013  ministers  in  active 
work  in  various  departments,  108  on  the  re- 
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tired  roll,  or  without  charge,  287  ordained 
missionaries,  233  students  in  tlie  tlieolosical 
classt's.  There  ai-e  851  self-supporting 
churches,  while  208  receive  some  assist- 
ance. The  home  mission  field  includes  462 
congresa lions,  the  foreign  95,  while  French 
evangelization  covers  30.  The  ministers  re- 
ceive an  average  of  about  $1,000  each.  For 
other  congregational  purposes  there  are 
.1!!)1 3,274,  and  for  the  various  church  schemes 
.i;473,J)3a  The  total  gifts  of  the  Churcli,  for 
all  purposes,  are  reported  as  about  $2,500,000. 

....Fresh  nir  work  has  become  so  much 
a  part  of  modern  life  that  it  ceases  perhaps 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  as  it 
should.  No  one  who  has  visited  the  differ- 
ent homes  either  inland  or  on  the  ocean  can 
fail  to  sympathize  with  the  workers  or  to 
feel  impelled  to  share  in  the  good  work. 
Among  these  different  enterprises  there  are 
none  more  successful  than  those  under  the 
care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which  de- 
votes its* great  energies  through  the  sum- 
mer to  that  kind  of  work.  'I'liey  have  three 
establishments:  the  summer  home  at  Bath 
Beach,  a  healtli  home  at  Coney  Island  and 
a  farm  at  Kensico,  Westchester  County.  All 
three  are  doing  an  excellent  work  for  the 
different  classes,  the  homeless  ones,  crippled 
ones  find  the  street  arabs,  who  often  get 
their  iirst  idea  of  kindness  from  their  visits 
to  these  places. 

....  We  have  looked  in  the  current  issue 
of  The  Chriatlan  ami  Missiouan/  Alliance  for  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  on  the  field  day 
at  Old  Orchard.  It  surely  should  be  possi- 
ble to  give  the  figures.  One  of  the  daily 
papers  gave  them  as,  cash  $750.  checks 
about  $2,000,  and  the  remainder  a  little 
over  $.52,000  in  pledges  to  be  redeemed 
within  the  year.  According  to  this  there 
were  also  two  pledges  of  $5,000  each,  two 
of  $3,000,  one  of  $2,500,  two  of  $2,000,  several 
of  $1,000  each,  etc.  All  that  this  week's  edi- 
tion says  is  that  "  the  crowds  were  immense, 
the  interest  profound,  the  offering  calm, 
whole-hearted  and  overflowing,  reaching  tlie 
great  sum,  without  any  especially  large  gifts, 
of  between  $.50,000  and  $r,0.000.  considera- 
bly larger  oven  tlian  that  last  August."  But 
the  amount  reported  as  raised  at  this  Sunday 
convention  at  Old  Orchard  last  August  was 
$60,000  ! 


....The  annual  report  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  contains  a  history  of 
the  organization  during  the  seventy-five 
years  of  its  life,  and  gives  some  interesting 
facts  as  to  its  work.  The  records  of  the 
societj-  show  that  during  the  seventy-five 
years  it  has  organized  100,928  Sunday 
Schools,  with  578,080  teachers  and  4,070,- 
340  scliolars.  It  has  also  given  aid  in  224,- 
844  cases,  reaching  nearly  14,000,000  mem- 
bers of  Sunday  Schools,  and  has  distributed 
publications  to  needy  Sunday  Schools,  the 
armj'  and  navy,  prisons,  reformatories, 
penitentiaries,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  over 
$9,000,000.  As  to  the  number  of  conversions 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  state- 
ment, altho  during  the  past  ten  years  there 
have  been  actually  reported  to  the  society 
09,988  conversions  in  its  schools,  and  within 
the  past  eight  years  1,118  churches  have  been 
developed  from  tlie  schools  organized 
through  its  mission  work. 

....The  annual  report  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  come  to  hand.  The  so- 
ciety is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  change 
in  the  genei-al  make-up  of  the  report.  The 
introduction  of  pictures  is  in  itself  a  great 
advance,  and  the  cover  is  a  marked  im- 
provement. The  report  itself  shows  that  by 
far  the  greater  amount  of  the  society's  work 
is  in  the  foreign  field,  and  that  in  that  line 
must  be  its  greatest  appeal  to  the  churches. 
The  financial  statement  shows  total  receipts 
of  $370,000.  Of  this  amount  $33,800  were 
returned  from  sales,  $27,000  income  from  the 
trust  fund,  $14,800  from  the  Bible  House. 
$170,000  from  legacies  and  $100,200  from 
donations,  about  one-third  only  of  the  an- 
nual income  thus  coming  from  donations.  A 
special  effort  is  to  be  made  during  the  com- 
ing year  to  remedy  this  serious  difficulty. 
New  machinery  has  been  purchased  for  the 
printing  department,  and  in  place  of  the 
thirty  or  more  district  superintendents  four 
field  agents  have  been  appointed  besides 
two  special  agents. 

.  . .  .The  American  Board  has  just  received 
advices  from  Japan  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  Doshisha  elected  as  President  of  that 
institution  the  Hon.  S.  Saibara,  M.P..  an 
eminent  Christian  lawyer  and  a  prominent 
member   of    the    Kumi-ai    (Congregational) 
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<luHx-li  ill  .liipiiii.  .Since  liis  clcclioii  and  ac- 
ceptance of  office  lie  has  come  out  with  a 
statement  in  print  that,  whatever  takes 
phice,  the  Doshisha  must  stand  pre-enii- 
nently  Christian,  lie  concludes  his  state- 
ment by  declarinj;  that  it  is  better  that  the 
Doshisha  cease  to  exist  than  that  it  suc- 
ceed by  methods  that  are  morally  question- 
able. Mr.  Saibara  is  a  warm  friend  of  Mr. 
Katroka,  the  Christian  speaker  of  the  lower 
house  of  Parliament.  The  Dean  of  the 
Doshisha  is  Mr.  T.  Hirotsu,  a  graduate  of 
the  Academic  and  Theological  departments 
of  the  Doshisha.  He  has  had  several  years' 
study  in  this  country.  Two  new  earnest,  evan- 
gelical men  were  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  three  American  members 
were  duly  qualitied  by  taking  the  required 
oath. 

....In  connection  with  the  article  ou  the 
Christian  Brothers  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  an  effort  was  made  to  interest  our 
(lOvernment  in  the  question  of  freedom  of 
education.  Governor  Hoyt,  of  Wyoming, 
made  a  presentation  of  the  question  at  the 
State  Department,  and  subsequently  Com- 
missioner Harris,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, drew  up  for  Secretary  Bliss  a  paper 
.setting  forth  the  damage  which  would  be 
done  to  tlie  cause  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try should  the  general  policy  of  opposition 
to  that  order  be  pursued.  Secretary  Hay, 
on  taking  charge  of  the  department,  found 
no  pi-ecedent  for  an  official  communication 
with  the  Vatican  on  the  matter,  but  author- 
ized Governor  Hoyt  to  inform  the  Propa- 
ganda of  the  views  of  the  American  civil 
authorities  on  the  subject,  tho  in  an  unoffi- 
cial manner.  This  was  done  through  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  and  Bishop  Byrne,  of  Nashville, 
and  all  the  papers  in  the  case  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Propaganda  to- 
gether with  those  on  the  other  side.  A  de- 
cision, it  is  expected,  will  be  reached  in  No- 
vember or  December,  but  the  strength  of 
the  protest  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  all  of  the  arch- 
bishops as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  bishops'" 
have  protested  against  the  effort  to  destroy 
the  educational  work  of  the  order. 

....  'J'he    comments    on    the    archbishops' 
decision  in  the  B^nglish  press  make  it  mani- 


fest that  tlierc  is  to  Itc  a  very  distinct  cleav- 
age in  the  Church.  The  Church  Times  takes 
very  positive  issue  with  the  decision  and 
reads  the  archbishops  a  sharp  lesson  for 
"  mistaking  tlieir  calling  and  misreading 
their  commission.'"  It  disagrees  entirely 
with  their  conclusion.  While  it  does 
not  counsel,  at  least  for  the  moment,  op- 
position to  their  request  for  acceptance  of 
the  decision,  it  very  evidently  gives  consid- 
erable encouragement  to  any  Avho  might 
take  it  upon  them  to  refuse  the  order.  The 
Guardian,  representing  the  more  liberal  ele- 
ment, also  has  some  criticism  to  pass,  but, 
on  the  whole,  indorses  the  decision  and  ad- 
vises obedience.  It,  however,  counsels  the 
bishops,  in  promulgating  their  order  that 
the  incense  should  be  dispensed  with,  to 
make  the  date  as  remote  as  possible  in  order 
that  tijne  may  be  given  for  irritated  feeling 
to  grow  cool,  for  hasty  resolutions  to  be  re- 
vised and  for  clergy  and  congregations 
alike  to  realize  that  after  all  it  is  not  such 
a  very  importaut  matter.  The  Nonconform- 
ist papers  see  in  it  another  advance  toward 
disestablishiiu>nt.  inasmuch  as  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  suppose  that  the  contest  will  end 
now.  The  diflereuce  of  opinion  is  too  sharp 
and  the  convictions  are  too  clear. 

...  .At  the  recent  jubilee  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  San  P^'rancisco,  as  re- 
ported in  The  Pacific,  the  interesting  fact 
was  brought  out  that  the  first  religious  work 
done  on  the  west  coast  was  by  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  to  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, the  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt,  who  had 
gone  to  his  post  in  1844.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
co^•ery  of  gold  in  1848  a  message  was  sent 
to  him  urging  him  to  suspend  his  work  in 
Honolulu,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  he  was  so 
much  nearer  that  place  than  New  York  was. 
Accordingly  he  started,  reaching  San  Fran- 
cisco in  October,  1848.  He  met  a  most  hearty 
welcome,  and  was  engaged  as  chaplain  to 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  it  being  under- 
stood that  no  denominational  church  should 
be  organized.  He  continued  his  ministry 
during  the  winter,  the  only  Protestant  pas- 
tor within  a  thousand  miles.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  came  other  ministers,  and  in 
May  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  or- 
ganized, followed   in  July  by  the  organiza- 
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(ion  under  Mr.  Hunt's  pastorate  of  the  first 
Coiif^rojjiitioiial  Cliurcli.  Durinj?  tliiit  year 
six  I'rolcstaiit  c-lnirolies  were  orgaui/Aul,  two 
Episcopal,  one  I'resbyterian,  one  liaptist, 
one  Metliodist  and  one  Congregational.  It 
is  interesting  thus  to  see  that  our  west  coast 
owes  its  first  Cliristian  effort  to  the  Ha- 
waiian mission  of  the  American  Board. 

....An  experiment  in  city  evangelization, 
which  seems  now  to  hav(>  passed  beyond  tlie 
experimental  stage,   is  being  tried  in  Phila- 
(lelpliia.    Some   montlis  ago,   Mr.   Moody  ad- 
dressed   tlie    IM'esbyterian    Social    Union    of 
riiiladelphia,   a    laymen's   organization,   and 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  beginning  of  a 
summer  evangelistic   campaign   by  the  lay- 
men of  tlie  city.    As  a  result  of  Mr.  Moody's 
address,  six  tents  have  been  established  at 
strategic    points    in    the    city,    and    gospel 
meetings  are  held  throughout  the  week.  As 
one   consequence    of   the   business    training 
of  the  men  behind  the  movement— such  as 
.lohn  H.  Converse,  the  head  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive   Works;  William    H.    Scott,   the 
leading    printer    of    Philadelphia,    etc. — the 
work   is   being   conducted   in   a   thoroughly 
systematic  fashion.    Sub-committees  are  or- 
ganized from  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
each  district,  and  these  canvass  the  neigh- 
l)orh(iod  thoroughly,  extending  personal  and 
printed  invitations  to  the  meetings.    Music 
committees,  ushers  committees,  advertising 
committees,    and    committees    of    personal 
workers,    look   after   all   the   details   of   the 
meetings.    The  Central  Committee  furnishes 
all  the  funds  for  the  enterprise.    The  best 
preachers   available    have   been    secured    to 
address  the  tent  meetings.    The  list  of  men 
who  have  thus  far  been  in  the  service  in- 
cludes  such    names   as    Drs.    David   James 
Burrell,   A.  C.   Dixon,  nud  II.   M.  Wharton; 
the  Rev.   L.   W.   Munhall.   the   Rev.   George 
C.   Needham.  and  others.    The  results  thus 
far  have  been   encouraging,   both   as   To  at- 
tendance   and    conversions.    The    reflex    in- 
fluence  upon    the   clun-ches    and    Christians 
generally  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
results  of  the  movement.    The  present  plan 
is  to  continue  the  tent  meetings  until  fall. 
possibly  extending  them  into  the  month  of 
September,   when  the  Philadelphia   Exposi- 
tion and   the   G.    A.    R.    Encampment   will 


bring  to  the  city  more  than  fifty  thousand 

strangers. 

....There  has  come  a  crisis  in  the  situa- 
tion at  St.  Patrick's  Komnn  Catholic  Church 
in  East  St.  Louis.  The  parishioners  have  re- 
fused absolutely  to  comply  with  the  edict 
of  Bisho])  .Tanssen  instructing  them  to  ac- 
cept Father  Cluse,  have  defied  his  authority 
and  dared  him  to  do  his  worst,  while  hun- 
dreds of  them  have  joined  in  a  demonstra- 
tion against  the  bishop.  They  maintain 
guards  about  the  church  and  parsonage, 
and  absolutelj'  refuse  to  allow  the  Father 
to  carry  on  the  services.  Accordingly  the 
bishop  has  issued  an  edict  excommunicat- 
ing all  who  act  upon  these  committees,  as- 
sist or  encourage  the  rebellion  in  any  way 
by  attending  meetings,  by  contributions  or 
by  influencing  others  to  join  them.  The  ex- 
commimication  is  in  full.  The  persons  are 
forbidden  to  assist  at  mass  and  other  pub- 
lic services  on  Sunday  or  other  holy  days, 
and  if  dying  under  censiu'e  are  not  to  re- 
ceive Christian  burial,  or  be  interred  in  con- 
secrated ground.  This  has  been  absolutely 
ignored  by  the  leading  members  of  the  par- 
ish. They  have  taken  up  several  collections 
to  raise  money  with  which  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  guard  kept  around  the  church 
property  to  keep  Father  Cluse  and  Bishop 
Janssen  out.  The  box  passed  around  for 
the  money  was  labeled  "  Excommunication 
Box  "  and  the  sum  it  contained  was  a  large 
one.  When  the  edict  was  read  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  considerable 
indignation  was  manifested,  but  there  was 
no  disturbance.  At  the  conclusion  not  a  sin- 
gle hand  was  raised  in  response  to  his  ap- 
peal to  give  up  the  place  to  the  bishop,  and 
a  leader  of  the  crowd  then  called  a  member 
to  raise  the  big  flag  on  the  pole  in  the  yard, 
and  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  arose  the  con- 
gregation sang  "  America."  Then  another 
member  of  the  parish  brought  out  a  big 
Irish  flag,  and  that  was  also  raised  be- 
neath the  Stars  and  Stripes,  while  men  and 
boys  yelled  themselves  hoarse.  The  "  Ex- 
communication Box  "  was  passed  around  a 
second  time,  and  again  contributed  its  quota 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  the  con- 
gregation to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
their  own  rector. 
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Missions. 

"The    Mohammedan    World." 
By  Geo.   F.   Herrick.   D.D. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  leading 
article  in  a  morning  edition  of  the  Sercet,  an  il- 
lustrated Osmanli  newspaper  with  two  daily 
editions,  a  morning  one  in  Turkish  and  an  even- 
ing one  in  French.  It  was  published  in  the 
midst  of  Kamazan  and  the  sacred  caravan  had 
just  started  for  Mecca,  hut  it  was'  no  anniver- 
sary or  special  occasion,  and  there  was  no  ex- 
travagant adulation  of  the  Calif,  as  there  is  apt 
to  be  on  such  occasions.  Similar  articles  often 
appear,  as  stimulus  to  the  Pan  Islam  spirit.  The 
utterance  is  that  of  an  intelligent  and  faithful 
Mohammedan.  The  style  is  the  clean,  clear, 
dignified  literary  Turkish  of  the  time.  If  it  is 
well  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
may  it  not  sometimes  be  well  to  see  others  as 
they  see  themselves? 

"  It  is  known  to  our  gentle  readers  that  if  a 
picture  were  to  be  drawn  of  the  hostile  criti- 
cisms and  attacks  that  have  been  delivered 
against  the  Mohammedan  world  up  till  the  pres- 
ent time  by  our  various  opponents,  it  would  pre- 
sent a  fearfully  gloomy  spectacle. 

"  The  important  matters  with  which  the  chief 
portions  of  general  history  are  occupied  are 
those  wliicli  contain  the  recital  of  the  endless 
difficulties  encountered  by  Islam  in  the  begin- 
ning of  its  career.  But  Islam,  when  forced  into 
a  violent  struggle  with  this  troubled  sea  of 
difficulty,  never  lost  heart,  but  as  time  passed 
increased  her  own  greatness  and  glory,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  enlightening  the  world  with  the  light 
of  justice  and  of  truth,  while  this  success  was 
solely  due  to  the  holy  strength  with  which,  by 
divine  grace,  this  glorious  faith  was  endowed. 

"  The  Mohammedan  world  will  shine  like  the 
sun,  and  its  splendor  can  never  be  hidden ;  its 
righteous  laws  and  statutes  also,  like  the  light 
of  truth,  will  never  l>e  obliterated,  but  will  last 
till  the  resurrection,  and,  as  the 'holy  tradition 
has  it,  will  successfully  face  all  vicissitudes  of 
time  and  place,  all  changes  and  overturnings, 
and  move  right  onward  in  the  path  of  progress. 

"  From  the  advent  of  the  glorious  faith  of 
Islam  to  the  present  time,  now  more  than  1,300 
years,  it  has  advanced,  till  now  the  adherents 
of  this  saving  faith  number  nearly  400,000,000, 
or  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  globe,  and,  please  God,  in  a  few  centuries 
its  enlightening  power  will  have  penetrated  to 
the  darkest  places  and  the  most  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  habitable  world  ;  for  Mohammedan  justice 


and  clemency  is  not  only  a  divine  blessing  to 
those  who  are  uplifted  by  this  noble  faith,  but 
also  has  been  an  asylum  and  peaceful  refuge  for 
adherents  to  other  faiths  and  religions,  so  that 
very  many  belonging  to  non-Islamic  religions, 
when  unable  longer  to  endure  the  pressure  and 
interference  of  those  various  governments  pro- 
fessing their  own  faith,  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ject, have,  by  troops,  migrated  to  Mohammedan 
cities,  and  found  safety  and  subsistence. 

"  For  example,  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
history,  non-Mussulmans  came  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  to  cities,  towns  and  villages 
purely  Mohammedan,  and  in  respect  of  persons 
and  property,  religion  and  honor,  found  perfect 
freedom  and  safety ;  and  their  numbers  and 
prosperity  are  conspicuous  to-day. 

"As  regards  the  whole  human  race,  works 
of  justice  and  equity  have  their  origin  in  the 
holy  laws  and  commandments  contained  in  the 
glorious  Koran,  the  foundation  of  Islam,  and  it 
is  plain  that  on  these  rest  the  blessedness  of  all 
true  believers  in  one  (Jod,  in  both  worlds,  and 
also  the  material  welfare  of  the  non-Mussulman 
nations  and  peoples. 

'■  Islam  flashes  light  upon  truth  and  leads  to 
blessedness;  guides  its  possessore  to  salvation 
and  felicity ;  awakens  and  arouses  its  opposers. 

"  Islam  is  like  a  human  body,  so  that  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  all  over 
the  world,  wherever  a  Mohammedan  community 
or  tribe  is  found,  all  are  regarded  as  members 
of  one  body,  whose  soul  is  the  High  Place  of  the 
Islamic  Caliphate,  so  that  the  preservation  of  the 
organized  life  of  poul  and  body  rests  on  the  fact 
that  the  individuals  that  compose  this  great 
Mohammedan  people  consider  themselves  united 
in  fraternal  bonds;  and  the  needs  of  a  united 
Islamic  faith  are  confirmed  by  many  verses  of 
the  Koran  and  by  holy  traditions.  Saying  our 
prayers  with  the  congregation  and  makmg 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  promote  Islamic  unity. 

•'  When  the  history  of  Mohammedan  nations 
is  studied,  it  is  seen  that  whenever  the  character 
and  conduct  of  individual  Mohammedans  has 
conformed  to  the  sacred  Islamic  law,  and  they 
have  stretched  out  to  each  other  the  hand  of 
fraternal  help  and  have  chosen  the  way  of 
righteousness  as  the  highway  of  peace,  there 
has  been  found  the  highest  prosperity,  and  there 
has  been  attained  the  greatest  success  in  serv- 
ices, both  religious  and  national,  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  our  people. 

••  Praise  and  thanks  be  to  God !     As  our  glori- 
ous   Mohammedan    law    is   for   both   worlds— a 
guide  to  civilization  and  to  eternal  blessedness— 
let  our  lives  be  conspicuous  for  holiness." 
Constantinople,  Ty, 
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The  Gold  Certificates. 

When    it    bocaiue    kuovvu    that    Si^cretai'y 
(Jage  had  tlocuU'd  to  resume  the  issue  of  gold 
certificates,   it  was  supposed  that  not  more 
thau  .flO.OtW.OOO  ill  such  certiiicates  would  be 
paid  out.    But  the  issue  had  not  thus  been 
limited.    The  original  order  for  the  printing 
of   certificates   of   the  denomination   of   $20 
was  restricted  to  $10,000,000,  but  the  Treas- 
ury had  on  hand  certificates  to  the  value  of 
more   than   $J  70,000,000.       These,    however, 
were  of  large  denominations,   the  majority 
of    them    being    certificates    for    $10,000    or 
$5,000,     while     those     lower     than     $1,000 
amounted  to  less  than  $13,000,000.    The  de- 
mand is  for  certificates  of  small  denomina- 
tions, but  none  lower  than  $20  can  be  Is- 
sued.   The  issue  of  such  certificates— which 
are  virtually  receipts  for  the  deposit  of  gold 
which  is  held  for  the  redemption  of  them— 
was  suspended  in  1893  in  obedience  to  the 
law,  which  reipiires  such  suspension  when- 
ever the  Treasury's  gold  reserve  falls  btdow 
$100,000,000.    At  the  pr(>sent  time  the  Treas- 
ury holds  $240,000,000  in  gold,  and  with   it 
less  than  $17,000,000  in  paper  (;urrency.    The 
supply  of  Treasury  note's  in  circulation  and 
use  is  now  inadequate,  owing  to  the  great 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  of  these 
days.    It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Secretary, 
in  onlering  a  resumption  of  the  issu(>  of  gold 
certificates,  to  afford  some  relief,  not  by  in- 
creasing  the    volume    of    the    national    cur- 
rency—for the  issue  does  not  have  that  effect 
—but  by  releasing  legal  tenders  which  were 
withheld  in  banji  reserves  from  circulation. 
Last  week  the  New  York  banks. held  more 
thau  $170,000,000  iu  gold,  and  .f;54.000,000  in 
legal    tenders.      It  was  expected  that  they 
would  exchange  a  part  of  their  gold  for  cer- 
tificates,   which  can   be   used    for  bank   re- 
serves, and  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
treasury  notes  held  for  reserves  Avould  be 
released..  These  treasury  notes  are  generally 
of   large   deuomiuations,    but    notes    of    the 
small  denominations  which  are  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transfer  of  crops  from  the  farm 


to   market    c'lu     easily     be     procured   at   the 
Treasury  in  exchange  for  them. 

At  last  accounts  tiie  certificates  i.ssued 
since  the  use  of  them  was  resuimxl  had 
amounted  to  less  than  .$2(),()(»(t.000.  The  De- 
partment is  printing  .f48,OOO,0()0  in  the 
smaller  denominations.  The  Secretary's  ac- 
tion is  approved  generally  by  bankers.  The 
scar'-ity  of  currency,  however,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  needed  for  the  movement  of  agri- 
cultural products,  and  this  attempt  to  give 
relief  by  putting  a  few  millions  of  gold  into 
circulation  in  the  form  of  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, or  of  legal  tenders  for  wliich  such  re- 
ceipts have  been  substituted,  direct  attention 
again  to  the  advantages  of  an  elastic  volume 
of  currency,  the  (luantity  of  which  would  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  harvest 
season  and  other  seasons,  and  which  will 
eventually  be  provided  by  a  revision  of  our 
banking  and  currency  laws. 


Exports  of  Cotton  Goods. 

Whii.k    Mr.    Henry    M.    Neill's    prediction 
that  the  new  crop  of  cotton  may  be  larger 
than  either  of  the  two  enormous  crops  im- 
mediately preceding  it  is  not  approved  by 
some  other  expert  observers,  it  is  plain  that 
the  yield  will  be  very  heavy  and  that  prices 
will  continue  to  be  low.    A  great  supply  at 
low  cost  must  stimulate  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  for  shipment  to  those  countries 
in  which  our  sales  of  such  goods  have  re- 
cently   increased.     The   detailed    reports   of 
the  Treasury  Dc^partment  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  show  that  our  exports  of  cotton  cloth 
were  $18,909,000,  against  $13,290,000  iu  the 
pieceding  year.    The  increase  in  the  number 
of  yards  exported  was  52  per  cent.,  while 
the  growth  in  value  was  43  per  cent.    The 
sliii)ments    to    China    rose    from    115.795,000 
yards   (in   1898)   to  221,021,000,   an   increase 
of  91  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  to  the  coun- 
tries south  of  us  were  considerably  enlarged. 
It  may  be  noted,  howeyer,  that  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Central  America  and 
South  America  were  ten  times  as  large  as 
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our  own.  It  should  bo  practicable  for  our 
uiauufacturers  lo  obtain  a  larger  sliaro  of 
the  cotton  goods  trade  In  the  countries  south 
of  us.  Much  will  depend  upon  eai'nest  at- 
tempts to  adapt  the  goods  to  the  tastes  and 
needs  of  the  people.  The  sales  of  British 
cottons  in  China  were  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  sold  there  by  American 
mills,  and  the  very  marked  and  encourag- 
ing increase  of  91  jier  cent,  in  our  shipments 
to  tliat  couutrj'— which  received  more  than 
half  of  our  exports  of  such  goods^ijromises 
the  development  of  a  most  valuable  market 
there  if  some  of  the  doors  shall  not  be 
closed  by  encroaching  European  powers. 


Financial    Items. 

The  American  Linseed  Company  have 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per 
cent.,  paj-able  September  15th. 

....  The  Cramps  discharged  800  workmen 
last  week  because  they  could  not  get  the 
steel  needed  for  several  ships  which  they 
are  building. 

....The  Glasgow  Tramway  Committee 
has  accepted  the  tender  of  the  Edward  P. 
AUis  Company  in  this  country  for  engines 
to  supply  electric  power,  the  figures  of  the 
successful  offer  having  been  £114,54-4. 

....The  Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Association, 
composed  of  the  independent  pig  iron  pro- 
ducers in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  val- 
leys, has  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  mar- 
ket for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  furnaces  until  .January  1st  hav- 
ing been  sold. 

The     British     steamship     "Puritan" 

cleared  from  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago 
for  Siberia  and  China  with  tlie  largest  cargo 
of  railway  material  that  has  ever  gone  from 
any  port  in  the  United  States.  The  cargo  in- 
cluded forty  locomotives  and  tenders  and 
eighteen  steel  bridges. 

....  The  Manitfactvrers'  Record  ?hows  that 
since  1880  the  capital  invested  in  Southern 
cotton  mills  has  increased  from  .$21,900,000 
to  .$125,000,000,  while  the  sum  invested  in 
all  Southern  manufactures  has  grown  from 
$257,200,000  to  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  value 
of  Southern  manufactured  products  from 
$457,400,000  to  $1,500,000,000. 


....Tlie  Sloss-Shefiield  Steel  iV  Iron  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Trenton 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $20,000,000. 
This  company  is  a  consolidation  of  several 
iron  and  coal  comjjanies  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  and  it  is  said  that  with  one  ex- 
ception it  will  be  the  largest  producer  of  ore. 
coal  and  pig  iron  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

....It  is  announced  that  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  the  organization  of 
a  new  trust  company,  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  in 
which  the  chief  stockholders  will  be  the 
children  of  the  late  .lay  Gould.  This  com- 
pany will  transact  a  general  business  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  will  bo  furnished  by  the 
Gould  interests. 

....  Bradstreet's  report  of  the  state  of 
trade  at  the  end  of  last  week  was,  in  part, 
as  follows:  The  trade  situation  gathers 
strength  as  summer  wanes.  Reports  of  ex- 
panding fall  demand  arrive,  accompanied 
by  very  cheerful  advices  as  to  the  outlook- 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  In  manufac- 
turing lines  production  appears  to  be  at  a 
maximum,  and  the  price  situation  retains 
most  of  its  old  strength.  Notable  in  Ine 
matter  of  added  strength  are  most  of  the 
cereals  and  iron  and  steel  in  many  forms. 
The  impetus  given  to  wheat  prices  by  the 
(Jovernment  repoi-t  last  week  has  been 
further  reinforced  b.y  less  favorable  crop 
advices  from  other  countries,  notably  India, 
and  export  business  is  reported  somewhat 
improved.  Advices  as  to  the  corn  crop  are 
still  as  favorable  as  ever,  some  States,  not- 
ably Ivansas,  reporting  phenomenally  large 
yields.  .Judging  from  numerous  reports,  the 
scarcity  of  supplies  of  iron  and  steel  is  be- 
coming increasingly  serious,  supplies  of 
structural  and  shipbuilding  material  being 
reported  inadequate  at  a  number  of  points. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Tnist  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

Broadway 247^ 

Fourth , MH 

Hanover 755 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

City 385^  [  N.  Y.  Life  Tnsurance 

Continental 375)^1     and  Trust 1500 


Farmers'  Loan  and 
Tru8t 1435 

International  Bank- 
ing and  Trust 1611^ 


State 42% 

Title  Guar'tee  &  T'st.406 
Trust  Co.  of  America.294^ 
United  States 1630^ 


INSURANCE. 


Extinguishers   and    Their  Tests. 

One   of   the   antiplilo.a;istic    substances    of 
the  day   is  (.-nlled   Kilfyre.    We  know  noth- 
ing more  of  this  than  of  other  coiupouuds 
devised  for  the  purpose,  and  probably  com- 
nient  upon  one  suffices  reasonably  for  them 
all.    No  claim  can  be  made  for  any  except 
that  of  usefulness  in  attacking  a  tire  at  its 
start,  when  (it  may  be  urged)  these  are  bet- 
ter than  a  tire-pail  because  the  latter  may 
be  found  empty  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
because  there  is  some  potency  in  the  gases 
evolved  by  these  devices  in  use  which  plain 
water  does   not   possess.    A   recent   test   of 
Kilfyre  was  like  all  such  so-called  tests.    A 
wood  structure  after  the  manner  of  an  air- 
shaft,   containing  laths   loosely   set  upright 
iiud   the  whole  dosed   freely   with   tar  and 
kerosene,    answers    the    match    by    a    fierce 
burst  of  flame,  and  when  the  material  quick- 
ly subdues  this  it  looks  superficially  like  a 
test  so  severe   that   no   doubt  can   remain. 
Rut  the  real  question  is  whether  the  proved 
success   in   artificial    test   fires    will   be   re- 
peated in  actual  practice,  and  of  this  there 
seems  to  be  much  doubt  in  respect  to  all 
"  extinguishers."    In  a  paper  before  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  last  year 
IMr.  Charles  Hexomer  declares  that  all  these 
tests  are  carefully  arranged  to  furnish  the 
very  conditions  under  which  the  advertised 
device  has  its  greatest  etTiciency.    The  ma- 
terial, he  says,  being  applied  at  the  base  of 
the  flame,   some  gas  is  doubtless  liberated 
and  rises,  producing  some  effect,  but  the  fire 
is  usually  extinguished  by  the  coating  of  the 
burning  substance  with  a  soda  salt,  thereby 
preventing  further  generation  of  combusti- 
ble gases.    He  also  describes  a  test  prepared 
by  an  inspector  of  an   underwriters'   asso- 
ciation, who  constructed  a  box  resembling 
an  open  wardrobe,  old  clothing  of  both  wool 
and    cotton    being    suspended    therein    and 
piled  on  the  shelf,  no  oil  or  like  inflammable 
material  being  used.    When  this  was   well 
on  tire    a  dozen  extinguishers  were  trained 

upon  it  by  an  interested  expert,  but  there 


was  no  marked  effect  and  the  clothing 
burned  until  consumed;  had  this  small  fire 
been  a  real  one,  in  a  room  Avhere  tlie  pent- 
in  smoke  would  have  hindered  the  attack, 
he  thinks  the  failure  would  have  been 
more  complete.  :\Ir.  Hexomer  recommends 
practical  use  for  at  least  six  months  by 
firemen  as  the  only  valuable  test.  But  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  ma<le  to  Insurance  a 
year  ago  by  the  owners  of  one  of  these  ex- 
tinguishers, they  had  been  in  use  by  the 
Fire  Department  of  New  York  for  some 
time.  After  more  than  a  year,  therefore, 
this  particular  article  appears  to  have  not 
shown  itself,  in  the  hands  of  competent 
judges  who  ought  to  be  disinterested,  of 
enough  value  to  cause  anything  to  be  pul)- 
licly  heard  of  the  results. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  small  vessel  of  a 
few  cubic  inches  capacity  could  be  thrown 
at  a  fire  with  the  result  of  extinguishing  all 
unruly  fire  within  a  mile,  but  claims  are 
very  liable  to  be  extravagant.  And  as  to 
any  invention  whatever,  the  only  conclu- 
sive test  is  its  efficiency  in  ordinary  practi- 
cal use  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  espe- 
cially expert  with  it  or  interested  in  it. 


The  Complaint   of  the  Regular. 

TuE  Insurance  Herald,  of  I.,ouisville.  has  a 
letter  from  a  life  insurance  agent  of  that 
city  complaining  of  what  he  says  is  a  quite 
general  trouble  thereabouts,  .fust  as  he 
thought  himself  about  to  secure  an  applica- 
tion from  a  clerk  in  a  business  house  wirh 
whom  he  had  repeatedly  labored,  the  party 
remarked  that  as  a  fellow-clerk  "  repre- 
sented "  a  rival  company  he  thought  it  only 
prudent  to  first  see  what  inducements 
could  be  had  in  that  quarter.  Comparison 
proved  the  writer's  inducements  superior, 
but  the  casual  representative  said  he  had 
several  other  companies,  and  at  last  won 
the  case.  The  disappointed  agent  sums  up 
thus: 

"  In   nearly   every   l^aiilv.    trust  company   and 
wholesale  establishraeut   in   Louisville  you   will 
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find  a  .ja('k-ral)hit  dork  writing  lifo  hisnranco. 
I  devote  my  entire  timo  to  the  business  and  am 
dependent  on  it  for  a  livelihood.  The  avei'age 
agent  is  in  the  same  box,  and  has  this  same 
trouble  to  contend  with.  It  is  the  rankest  injus- 
tice to  allow  any  one  and  every  one  to  write 
over  our  heads  in  this  manner.  Besides,  it  is 
a  direct  violation  of  the  law,  as  there  is  not  one 
in  ten  of  these  parasites  who  is  licensed." 

This  is  the  natural  feeling  of  a  man  who 
has  unexpectedly  been  battled,  but  as  to 
the  morality  of  the  case  it  is  still  possible 
to  argue  either  way.  The  supposition  al- 
waj's  is  that  any  man  of  fail'  intelligence 
and  standing  has  a  few  relatives  or  friends 
whom  he  could  bring  in  by  proper  effort,  if 
they  are  still  uninsured;  hence  in  the  stress 
of  competition  companies  are  tempted  to 
keep  open  door  for  applications  from  any 
source.  The  man  who  cannot  and  does  not 
go  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends  for  cus- 
tomers will  do  only  a  trifle  and  is  hardly 
worth  catering  for;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  theoretical  possil)ility  that  one  who  be- 
gins at  home  may  be  encouraged  to  push 
out  further.  Still,  the  regular  agency  which 
is  exclusive  is  all  that  counts,  and  it  is  for 
the  companies  to  decide,  as  a  matter  of 
business  expediency,  whether  they  will  deal 
with  those  who  "  represent "  only  to  pick 
up  Avhat  they  encounter.  The  expedient 
rule  is  probably  to  take  no  applications  ex- 
cept from  agents  who  are  soliciting  as  an 
occupation  and  let  the  casuals  who  hold  no 
contract  find  their  own  principals  to  deal 
with. 


Discretionary  Expenditure. 

The  Bnltlrnnre  Underwriter  (insurance) 
notes  a  news  dispatch  in  two  forms:  That 
President  ISIcCurdy  had  telegraphed  to  the 
Governor  of  Texas  to  draw  on  him  for  $5,000 
in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Texas  floods, 
and  that  he  had  telegraphed  authority  to 
draw  thus  on  the  Mutual  Life.  Both  state- 
ments might  be  correct;  the  Underwriter, 
however,  desires  to  take  one  or  the  other. 
If  the  first  is  correct,  it  commends  him  for 
his  genuine  individual  charity;  if  the  second, 
it  fe(>ls  obliged  to  reprove  him  for  misapplica- 
tion of  funds.  The  Mutual  Life  is  but  the 
trustee  of  funds,  hot  the  owner  of  any,  and 


has  no  right  in  law  or  morals  to  appropriate 
money  "  for  charity  or  any  other  purpose,  ex- 
cept those  for  which  it  was  commissioned 
by  its  charter." 

Those  pur])osos  are  to  furnish  and  to  pro- 
mote life  insurance.  \A'hatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote health  and  longevity  among  the  mem- 
bership is  for  the  welfare  of  all.  If  money  to 
a  community  under  the  stroke  of  a  great  ca- 
lamity will  preserve  the  lives  and  the  health 
of  a  considerable  number  of  a  company's  pol- 
icy-holders, such  an  outlay  may  be  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  If  to  ])ay  a  death  claim  which 
is  itself  fraudulent  and  utterly  wrong  will 
be  best,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the 
company's  welfare,  such  payment  is  justifi- 
able. If  we  suppose— allowing  such  an  ex- 
treme to  be  supposable— that  an  expenditure 
of  a  large  sum,  in  any  not  corrupt  way, 
would  be  the  cause  of  permanent  reform  in 
the  government  of  this  great  city,  with  all 
the  benefits  to  morals  and  health  which  the 
best  government  would  bring,  it  might  be  en- 
tirely justifiable  for  any  of  the  great  life  in- 
surance companies  to  make  the  outlay. 

These  cases  are  suggested  as  cases  of  con- 
servation. But  there  may  be  cases  of  pro- 
gression. It  Ls  admitted  that  a  company 
should  and  must  get  new  members— not  be- 
cause it  could  not  otherwise  fulfill  its  con- 
tracts, but  because  to  let  it  die  out  would 
be  an  inexcusable  waste;  therefore  expendi- 
ture for  new  business  is  necessary  and  justi- 
fiable. The  Equitable  has  just  held  a  com- 
memorative celebration.  It  was  not  a  de- 
bauch, and  the  assembled  agents  did  not 
have  kid  gloves  given  them  by  the  box;  yet 
we  feel  sure  there  was  no  niggardliness 
about  the  nnitter  and  that  the  cost  was  some 
thousands.  And  what  of  that?  If  the  occasion 
deepened  the  enthusiasm  and  the  esprit  du 
corps  among  the  agents  and  thereby  in- 
creased their  determination  and  their  power 
to  get  busmess,  shall  any  one  deny  that  the 
outlay  was  commercially  a  "paying"  one? 
And  if  so,  was  it  not  quite  within  propriety 
and  the  chartered  powers? 

Who  is  to  decide?  The  managers— just  as 
the  managers  must  decide  all  questions  of 
equities  concerning  individual  members.  They 
must  decide,  because  somebody  must,  and 
if  they  are  fallible  and  sometimes  err  who 
that  is  not  shall  be  found  to  take  their  trust? 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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t'ROFRsson :  "  Do  you  know,  mademoiselle, 
why  Napoleon  1  detested  the  English  so  much? 
/'(/(/•  (Umdiddte  (wearily):  "Because  they 
killed  him." — Exchmujc. 

....Little  swear-wheels,  in  form  not  unlike 
the  Barman  prayer-wheels,  are  now  in  use  on 
the  golf  links  in  Kashmir.  They  are  conducive 
to  silence,  as,  when  one  misses  a  particularly 
good  stroke,  one  takes  the  wheel  hurriedly  from 
the  caddie  and  violently  turns  it  around. — Delhi 
Morniny  Fotii. 

....There  is  a  woman  in  Alleghany  who 
deai'ly  loves  to  use  big  words,  and  she  does  not 
always  use  them  correctly.  The  other  day  a 
neighbor  complained  of  incessant  pain  in  her 
back,  whereupon  the  user  of  big  words  said  :  "  I 
would  consult  Dr.  I'ellets  for  pains  in  the  back, 
lie's  the  finest  backteriologist  that  I  know  of." 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

.  ..."  I  am  going  to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you," 
she  said  hesitatingly.  "  It  is  already  granted," 
he  answered  devotedly.  "  A  very  great  favor," 
she  repeated,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  propriety  ot 
stating  it.  "  You're  sure  you  won't  think  it  pre- 
sumptuous or  forward  in  meV  "  "  Never,"  he 
answered.  "  I  glory  in  this  evidence  of  your 
trust  and  confidence.  Only  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  for  you."  "  Well,"  she  replied,  with  evident 
reluctance,  "  would  you  mind  getting  up  off  that 
rustic  bench?  Papa  painted  it  this  afternoon, 
and  he  will  be  awfully  provoked  if  he  has  to  do 
it  over  again." — Chicago  Post. 

....Composition  of  a  Little  (Jirl  Whose 
Father  is  a  Couunuter. — There  is  one  quality  in 
which  a  woman  e.Kc(>ls  man,  and  that  is  the 
ability  to  travel  in  light  marching  order.  Give 
a  woman  a  capac.ious  pocketbook,  large  enough 
to  contain  money,  visiting  cards,  handkerchief 
aiid  latchkey,  and  she  is  fully  equipped  for  trav- 
eling. Let  us  see  what  the  contents  of  an  ordi- 
nary business  man's  pockets  are :  Handkerchief, 
gloves,  daily  paper,  memorandum  book,  railroad 
ticket,  lead  pencil,  pocket  comb,  paper  cutter, 
fountain  pen,  rule,  watch,  money  (if  any), 
bunch  of  keys,  nail  cutter,  scissors,  change 
purse,  toothpick,  pocket  knife,  pack  of  cards, 
pipe,  tobacco,  match  box,  card  case,  bank  checks, 
postage  stamps,  revenue  stamps,  letters,  diary, 
court  plaster,  wife's  photograph. — Life. 

. ..."  Do  you  believe  in  territorial  expansion. 
Miss  Willowby?"  "Well,  to  tell  the  truth," 
the  beautiful  girl  replied,  "  I  haven't  given 
enough  study  to  that  question  to  know  anvthing 
about  it."  Mr.  Primley  twisted  his  mustache 
for  a  moment  and  then  asked :  "  Are  you  in 
favor  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance"? "  "  Oh,  dear, 
I  can't  say.  I  haven't  jiaid  any  attention  to 
tliat  subject.  I  confess  that  I  am  as  ignoranr 
as  a  child  where  public  matters  are  concerned." 
■'  Then  you  haven't  become  interested  in  any  of 
the  reform  movements?"  "No.  I  don't  con- 
sider myself  capable  of  taking  up  and  discussing 
those  things."  "  Do  you  take  much  interest  in 
science,  and  are  you  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
the  beauties  of  classical  music,  using  technical 
terms,  or  are  you  an  amateur  literary  critic,  or 
do  you  ever  talk  to  people  about  the  great  moral 
problems  that  are  claiming  the  attention  of  so 
many  of  our  learned  women  nowadays?"  "No. 
I'm  ashamed  to  have  to  confess  it.  but  I  have 
toiuul  it  impossible  to  get  any  of  those  things 
through  my  head  snlficiently  to  dare  to  talk 
about  them."  "You  don't  know  anvthing  about 
politics  or  socialism  in  its  new  sense,  or  the 
'  Influence  of  the  Compendium  as  AT->Miied  to  the 
<-'oucomitauts  of  Paleolithic  Abnegation.'  do 
you?"  "I— I  am  afraid  I  don't."  she  timidly 
replied.  "  Say."  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  will 
you  be  my  wife?" — Chicago  News. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED    BY    VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  bef5t  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "The  Illustrated  Bible 
Trcasu)-v  and  Combined  Concordance,"  edited  by 
Williain  Wright,  D.D. 

BIBLICAL   NAMES. 

Substitute  a  Biblical  name  wherever  a  word 
is  omitted.  The  number  of  stars  indicate  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  word. 

He  rose  and  called  his  little  boy ; 

(30)   "  *  *  *  *^"  tije  lad  replied, 
"  When  I've  been  hanging  to  your  coat! 

It  (31)  ******  iiiee,  this  ride !  " 

"  Alas,"  the  father  said,  "  I  set 

My   (32)   ******  shore — ah  me ! 

And  every  (33)  ******  that  I  caught 
Is  carried  out  to  sea ! 

"  But  do  not  weep,  for  I  can  see 

A  house  not  far  away  ; 
I  am  no  (34)  *****;!  will  buy 

Some  food  our  strength  to  stay." 

The  house  was  near  a  railroad  track ; 

The  (35)  *  *  *  stood  open  wide; 
A  woman  in  an  old  brown  (3(5)  ***** 

Was  sitting  just  inside. 

When  thev  had    (37)    *****  then  they  said. 

"Oh,  look  on   us  with    (38)    ****! 
We  are  two  wave-tossed  travelers, 

Indeed,  we  tell  the  truth. 

"  And   (30)    *  *  *  ■'  for  us  potatoes,  ma'am. 

Or   (40)   ****  cake,  we  pray; 
Have  vou   (41)   *  *  *  *  for  making  such? 

We'll   (42)   *  *  *  *  .-ind  we'll  pay." 

So    (43)    ******  answer  gave  she  them — 

"  I  cannot   (44)   ******  cow, 
I  cannot   (4.t)    *****  apple,  sirs, 

I'm  glad  I  don't  know  how. 

"  Pray,  did  you  see  my   (40)    ******  *  ? 

She's  gone   (47)    ******  nieal. 
That  I  may  at  my   (48)   *  *  *  *  sit 

And  Art  no  loss  may  feel. 

"  For  I  am  a  '  new  woman,'  sirs, 
And  all  things  (49)   *  *  *  *  on  me 

That  women  liiive  been  used  to  do ; 
And  I  would  set  them  free. 

"  And  so  I  preach  to  all  the  maids 
To  have  no    (50)    ****  master; 

Lot  mothers  leave  the   (51)   *******, 
That  they  may  work  the  faster. 

"  For  when  a  man  wants  woman's  help 
He  doth    (52)    *******,  truly  ; 

But  when  he's  married  to  a  wife 

He'll    (53)    ******  drudge  unduly. 

{To  he  concluded.) 
ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    OP    AUGUST    lOTii. 

NUMKUICAL  ENIGM.\. 

"  But  the  olives,  they  were  not  blind  to  him. 
The  little  gray  leaves  were  liiud  to  him." 

BALLAD   OF   THE   TKEKS. 

.V  Pk.n'tagos. — 1,  N  ;  2,  rob  :  3,  rabid  :  4,  nob- 
bier ;  5,  bilalo  ;  C,  delta  ;  7,  roan. 

DoruLK  AciiOSTic. — Primals.  "  The  Joliy  Barge- 
men ;  "  linals.  '■  The  Golden  Dustman."  1,  Tru- 
ant :  -.  Hugh  :  3,  entice  :  4,  journeying  ;  5,  Ohio  : 
ti.  laurel:  7.  lopsided:  S.  yuletide  :  !).  burden:  10. 
almond  :  11,  lioiisseau  :  \2,  sjueiss  ;  13,  enlist;  14, 
macadam:   l.'i.   Euthanasia  ■;   10,  Norman. 
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Personals. 

Howard  Blackuurn,  of  Gloucester,  Mass., 
who  sailed  alone  from  that  port  for  England  on 
June  18th  in  the  little  throe-ton  boat  "  Great 
Western."  arrived  in  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the 
18th  inst.  and  reported  "all  well  "  on  board. 

....The  trustees  of  Miami  University  have 
elected  the  Kev.  Dr.  David  Stanton  Tappan, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Portsmouth,  O.,  to  succeed  Dr.  Thompson  in  the 
oQice  of  President.  Dr.  Tapi)an's  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

....At  the  annual  congress  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Society  of  Great  Britain,  last  week,  an  ad- 
dress on  the  "  Emancipation  of  Industry  "  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer, 
of  Boston,  the  first  American  to  hold  the  office 
of  President  of  the  society.  His  predecessor 
was  Earl  Grey. 


attainments.  She  procured  a  divorce  from  De 
Pachniann,  obtaining  possession  of  her  two  chil- 
dren, and  some  lime  afterward  was  married  to 
Labori. 

...  .A  train  bearing  nearly  one  hundred  teach- 
ers who  had  been  attending  a  convention  in 
South  Dakota,,  was  saved  from  being  wrecked, 
just  as  it  was  entering  Spearfish  Cafion,  a  few 
days  ago,  by  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  named 
.Manley  Beaver,  who  flagged  it  because  he  had 
found  a  dangerous  obstruction  on  the  track.  He 
would  not  take  a  reward  in  money,  but  accepted 
the  gift  of  a  free  course  of  instruction  in  the 
State  Normal  School. 

....Walter  Wellman  and  those  who  started 
with  him  in  .June,  1898,  from  Tromsoe  for  the 
polar  region,  returned  to  Tromsoe  last  week. 
Having  stationed  two  men  at  an  outpost  called 
Fort  McKinley,  in  latitude  81  degrees  north, 
the  main  party  wintered  at  Cape  Tegethoff,  in 


.Sir  Thomas   Lipton  employs  nearly  one     laiitude  80  degrees.     Moving  northward  in  Peb- 


thousand  persons  in  his  packing  houses  and  tea 
stores  in  Chicago,  and  he  has  engaged  a  railway 
train  of  seven  cars  to  bring  a  number  of  them 
to  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  race  between 
the  Columbia  and  the  Shamrock,  his  yacht,  with 
which  he  hopes  to  win  the  America's  Cup. 

....News  has  been  received  of  the  death, 
from  typhoid  fever,  of  Nathan  Russell  Harring- 
ton, the  leader  of  Columbia  University's  expedi- 
tion for  the  exploration  of  tlie  valley  of  the 
Nile  in  the  interest  of  zoology.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  iu  1893,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Columbia  expeditions  to 
Alaska  and  I^uget  Sound. 

.  . .  .Paul  Brown,  who  died  at  his  home  near 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  last  week  at  the  age  of  108,  was 
called  the  Missouri  Samson.  When  he  was  98 
years  old  he  carried  logs  sixteen  feet  long  from 
a  clearing  to  his  farm  house,  where  he  split 
them  into  fence  rails.  On  his  one  hundred  and 
eighth  birthday  he  jumped  over  the  back  of  a 
kitchen  chair  to  show  his  agility. 

....While  coasting  down  the  long  hill  from 
Ihe  Profile  House  to  Franconia,  in  the  White 
Mountains,  a  few  days  ago,  Prof.  George  A. 
Heuch,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was 
thrown  from  his  bicycle.  His  skull  was  frac- 
tured and  he  received  other  serious  injuries. 
Having  been  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Boston,  he 
died  there  after  undergoing  an  operation. 

....The  devoted  wife  of  Maitre  Labori,  a 
beautiful  woman,  who  had  attended  the  trial  at 
Rennes  daily  before  the  able  and  courageous  de- 
fender of  Dreyfus  was  shot,  was  formerly  the 
•wife  of  the  Russian  pianist,  Vladimir  de  Pach- 
niann. and  was  herself  a  musician  of  exceptional 


ruary,  they  were  making  fine  progress  until  the 
middle  of  March,  when  one  of  Mr.  Wellman's 
legs  was  severely  injured  by  a  fall  into  a  cre- 
vasse, and  it  became  necessary  to  take  him  back 
to  the  camp,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  "Capella."  He  is  still  unable  to 
walk  and  may  be  permanently  crippled. 

....Having  finished  her  preparation  for  col- 
lege in  three  years  instead  of  the  four  which  had 
been    assigned    for    the    work,    that    wonderful 
young   woman,    Heleu    Keller,    blind,    deaf   and 
dumb,  recently  took  the  regular  entrance  exam- 
ination for  Radcliffe  College,  in  geometry,  alge- 
bra, advanced  Gi'eek  and  advanced  J^atin.     Of 
course  she  could  not  see  the  examination  papers 
or  hear  the  voice  of  any  one  reading  them.     Her 
faithful  companion,  Miss  Sullivan,  with  whom 
she  converses  by   the  sense  of  touch,  does  not 
know    Greek    or    Latin    or    the    higher    mathe- 
matics.     A     gentleman     who     had     never    met 
JMiss      Keller      transcribed      the      examination 
papers    in    Braille    characters,    the    system    of 
punctured  points  now  much  used  by  the  blind. 
But  there  are  two  kinds  of  Braille  writing,  the 
English   and   the  American,   and  the  difference 
resembles  that  which  distinguishes  oue  leading 
system  of  shorthand  from  another.     Miss  Keller 
was  familiar  with  the  English  system,  and  this 
gentleman  used  the  American,  which  she  read 
with  difficulty.     Moreover,  her  watch,  made  for 
the  blind,  had  been  mislaid,  and  there  was  no 
one  ,who  could  tell  her  how  much  of  the  allotted 
time  she  was  consuming  in  preparing  her  an- 
swers and  printing  them  with  a  typewriter.     In 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  however,  she  passed  tri- 
umphantly, her  examination  iu  Latin  and  Greek 
being  especial'y  Teditable. 
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Ailuiiral  Ik'wev.  wiio    was 
The  Reception      ^,^  ^.^^^  ,.^^^  ^^.;^,.    ^^.j„  ^^,. 

of  Dewey  ^  x-        ^'     , 

'  nvt>  at  New  \ork  on  Sep- 

teuiluf  2StIi  (instt'.-id  of  the  29tb),  the  eoiu- 
inittee  in  chai^^e  of  the  reception  liaviiisi 
asked  liini  to  shorten  his  journey  by  one  day. 
'I'lie  naval  parade  will  take  place,  therefore, 
on  the  29tli  and  the  land  parade  on  the  ."Jotli. 
It  is  intended  thar  th(>  shore  from  tlie  Bat- 
tery to  Rockaway  on  tlie  East,  and  to  Sea- 
hriijclit  on  tlie  west,  shall  blaze  witli  red  tire 
on  the  nisjlit  of  liis  arrival,  preparations  liav- 
in;;  lieeii  made  for  illuminations  all  aloufi'  tlie 
line.  Tlie  sliips  of  Admiral  Sampson's  sijuad 
ron  will  receive  tlie  "  Olynipia  ""  in  the  lower 
tiarlior  with  salutes  and  an  otticial  welcome 
in  the  name  of  the  (Joverniiient.  In  the  na- 
val iiarade  the  "  Olynipia  "  will  be  escorted 
liy  tlie  s()uadron.  which  will  move  up  the 
Hudson  as  far  as  the  tomb  of  (Jeneral  (Jrant. 
There  a  salute  will  be  tired  and  the  ships  will 
then  lie  at  anchor.  In  the  nifrht  they  will  be 
illuminated,  and  there  will  Ik>  a  i;rand  dis- 
lilay  of  fireworks  in  all  the  lioroufjhs  of  tlie 
citj.  On  the  following;-  day  the  Admiral  will 
he  received  by  the  Mayor  in  front  of  the 
t'ity  Hall,  where  the  lovin^i-  cup  will  be  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  will  then  attend  the 
breakfast  at  Claremont.  for  which  !P4.(M)()  has 
been  appropriated,  and  afterward  will  come 
down  to  Madison  Sipi.-ire  to  review  the  pa- 
nide.  He  asks  that  the  •' Olympiads "  bat- 
talion of  about  250  men  shall  be  placed  at 
tile  head  of  the  column,  and  that  "a  srood. 
larjre  military  band  be  detaile<l  to  furnish 
iimsic  for  tliis  battalion  only."  Modelers 
are  at  work  in  tlie  .Madison  Scpiare  (i.-U'deii 
upon  the  statues  which  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  triumphal  arch  in  I'iflh  avenue,  for 
wiiich  a  considerable  part  of  the  city's  ap- 
propriation of  ."«ir.().(KH)  has  been  set  apart. 


Political 
Conventions 


The  democratic,  I'dpulist 
and  Silver  lvei)ublican  con- 
vi-ntious  in  Nebra.ska  were 
lield  on  the  same  day.  in  Omaha,  and  the 
three  parties  nominated  a  fusion  ticket 
\vith  ex-Governor  Holconib.  I'opulist.  at  the 
head  of  it,  for  the  office  of  judfte  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  delegate  in  the 
Democratic  convention  and  chairman  of  the 
platform  committee.  His  influence  was 
dominant  in  .all  the  conventions,  and  there 
was  abundant  proof  of  his  personal  popu- 
larity. The  Democratic  platform  indor.ses 
"every  plank"  of  the  old  national  plat- 
form, and  argues  that  the  prevailing  pros- 
lierity  "  iu.stead  of  supporting  the  gold 
standard,  shows  that  more  money  makes 
better  times  and  points  the  way  to  liimetal- 
lism."  It  opposes  '•government  by  injunc- 
tion," militarism,  a  large  standing  army, 
and  the  vHovernment  s  jiolicy  in  tlie  I'hilip- 
pines.  while  it  f.avors  an  income  tax  iind 
the  election  of  sen.itors  by  jiopular  xote. 
The  administration  is  censured  for  having 
failed  to  enforce  the  law  against  trusts. 
.Mr.  Bryan  si>oke  for  free  silver  coinage  and 
file  independence  of  the  Filipinos.  The 
IVnnsylvania  Itepulilican  coinentioii  was 
controlled  by  Sen.-itor  (}uay.  who  was  one 
of  tiie  delegates.  Tlie  ttniiporary  chairman. 
Senator  I'cnrose.  in  his  .-uldress  advocated 
tin  renomination  of  President  .McKiniey 
.•Hid  vigorously  supported  the  (Jovernnieuts 
war  policy.  Tlie  platform  calls  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  gold  stand.ird.  com- 
mends the  administration's  course  in  the 
iMiilippines.  defends  e.xpansion  because 
new  markets  are  needed,  asserts  that  labor 
has  a  right  lo  organize,  urges  that  ihe 
Hanna-I'ayne  shipping  subsidy  l)ill  shouhl 
be  enacted,  jtraises  Senator  (^uay.  commends 
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Govt-ruor  StoiU'  I'or  appoiuling  liiiii  a  iiii'Ui- 
ber  of  the  Senate,  calls  for  the  renoniinatioii 
of  the  Presideut  aud  recommends  that  dele- 
gates pledged  to  his  support  be  elected. 
Trusts  are  not  mentioned.  Objection  to  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  (Juay  AAas  made  by 
Senator  Flinu,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Anti-Quay  party  in  the  Legislature,  but  the 
entire  platform  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of 
192  to  4'.).  The  Mississippi  Democratic  con- 
vention was  controlled  by  Governor  ^Ic- 
Lauriu.  It  nominated  H.  L.  Loagino  for 
Governor,  supported  Bryan  aud  the  old  sil- 
ver platform,  and  rejected  resolutions  in 
■ohich  the  Governor's  record  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked. Mayor  .Jones,  of  Toledo,  has  begun 
his  campaign  as  an  independent  candidate 
for  (Governor  of  Ohio  on  a  platform  calling 
for  the  abolition  of  political  parties,  the  pub- 
lic ownership  of  mines,  railroads  and  all  pub- 
lic utilities,  and  other  changes  for  wliich  he 
has  spoken  heretofore. 


The  race  war  in  the  vicinity 
Race  War  ^^  Darien,  a  small  town  on  the 
in  Georgia      ,,         .  ^  .   .  ,     . 

'^         Georgia     coast,     origmated     m 

the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Henry  Del- 
egal.  a  prominent  negro  who  is  called  a  poli- 
tician, upon  the  charge  that  he  had  assaulted 
a  Avhite  Avoman  a  year  ago.  In  that  part  of 
the  State  the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites 
five  to  one.  Delegal's  friends  feared  that  he 
would  be  lynclied,  and  they  were  guarding 
the  jail  in  Darien  every  night.  On  the  2;:5(1 
the  sheriff  luidertook  to  remove  Delegal  to 
Savannah.  The  prisoner's  friends,  Avarncd 
by  their  church  bells,  interfered— thinking 
he  had  been  taken  out  to  be  lynched— aud 
demanded  that  he  be  put  back  in  the  jail. 
The  sheriff  yielded,  but  called  for  troops. 
and  when  they  arrived  that  night  Delegal 
was  taken  out  and  carried  to  Savannah. 
Half  the  soldiers  remained  to  patrol  the 
town  and  assist  in  arre.sting  the  negroes  who 
had  interfered.  Several  of  these  were  im- 
prisoned. On  the  night  of  the  24' h  .Joseph 
Townsend  and  Octavius  Hopkins,  acting  as 
sheriff's  deputies,  set  out  to  arrest  Delegal's 
two  sons  at  a  house  twelve  miles  from  Da- 
rien. They  found  the  house  surrounded  by 
negroes.  As  they  were  about  to  take  the 
two  men  into  custody,  one  of  them.  .John 
Delegal,    shot    Townsend    and    killed    him. 


Hopkins  was  wounded,  but  he  brought  away 
Townsend's  body.  Having  sent  for  more 
troops,  the  whites  prepared  to  attacic  the 
negroes,  who  fled  from  Darien  and  as- 
sembled in  a  swamp  twelve  miles  from  the 
town,  guarding  the  approaches  with  pickets. 
On  the  25th  the  white  citizens,  accompanied 
by  the  troops,  began  to  surround  the  swamp, 
and  the  white  residents  of  the  city  of  Bruns- 
wick were  urged  to  come  and  assist  in  the 
attack.  The  forty  negro  prisoners  in  the 
jail  were  removed  to  Savannah.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  2(;th  Henry  Delegal's 
mother  came  out  of  the  swamp  and  asked 
that  he  be  permitted  to  surrender  to  the 
troops.  After  the  relatives  of  Townsend 
had  been  induced  to  give  up  their  arms,  Del- 
egal was  received  and  held  in  custody.  Plans 
were  then  made  for  the  capture  of  other 
fugitives.  The  negroes  remained  in  the 
swamp  on  the  27th,  and  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  them.  The  two  Delegals 
will  be  tried  this  week. 


It  is  reported  that  there  has 
The  Situation     ,.ecently  been  a  perceptible 

in  Cuba  ^i      *         ^.-         ^  •     t 

growth  of  sentiment  m  fa- 
vor of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and 
tliat  those  who  prefer  annexation  to  inde- 
pendence have  sent  to  Washington  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Antonio  Govin  y  Torres, 
formerly  Secretary  of  Justice  in  the  autono- 
mist cabinet,  aud  Marcos  Garcia,  formerly 
Civil  Governor  of  Santa  Clara.  On  the  night 
of  the  22d  inst.  there  was  an  unfortunate 
collision  at  Cuevitas.  a  few  miles  from  San- 
tiago, between  the  rural  guard  and  the  Cu- 
ban soldiers  assembled  there  to  receive  their 
shares  of  the  fund  of  .$y,()('t().00(t.  The  soldiers, 
excited  by  a  rumor  that  a  majority  of  them 
A^tre  not  to  be  paid,  became  disorderly,  and 
the  commander  of  the  guard  was  shot  in  the 
arm  while  attempting  to  restrain  them.  The 
guard  fired  upon  the  rioters,  killing  five  and 
wounding  twelve.  There  has  been  published 
a  rumor,  received  by  way  of  Tampa,  that  the 
Tenth  Cavalry  recently  shot  at  Gibara  twen- 
ty Cubans  who  had  been  arrested  upon  sus- 
picion that  they  were  bandits.  An  investiga- 
tion is  to  be  made  by  General  Wood.  Major 
Uussell  B.  Harrison,  inspector-general,  son 
of  ex-President  Harrison,  has  been  critically 
ill  Avith  vellow  fever  at  the  new  camp  near 
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Santiago,  but  is  recoveriug:.  Sevt'nil  <il'  tlic 
soldiers  quartered  iu  the  Cabanas  fortress 
at  Havana  are  ill  with  the  fever.  General 
Ludlow  will  soon  open  in  that  city  230 
schools  with  accommodations  for  35,000  chil- 
dren. Steamships  for  Spanish  ports  are  still 
taking  Spaniards  from  the  island;  one  of 
them  sailed  a  few  days  ago  with  432  Si)anish 
families  on  board.  The  President's  proc- 
lamation concerning  the  census  will  point  out 
that  the  enumeration  will  be  a  step  toward 
independence,  because  it  will  be  the  basis  of 
local  elections  for  the  establishment  of  civil 
government.  An  official  report  shows  that 
the  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  six 
months  ending  on  .Tune  30th,  nearly  .$7,000,- 
000,  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $1,480,022. 
and  that  $1,712,000  was  expended  in  sanitary 
work. 


Unfortunate 
Porto  Rico 


The  reports  of  the  health  an- 
llioiities  in  Porto  Rico  show 
tliiit  up  to  the  end  of  last 
week  the  Ixxlics  of  2,312  victims  of  the  recent 
hurricane  had  been  buried;  about  2,000  per- 
sons are  missing,  and  not  less  than  100,000 
are  destitute.  (Tcneral  Davis  explains  that 
the  food  of  half  the  inhabitants  is,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  beans, 
rice  and  coi-n.  Half  of  the  potato  crop  is  de- 
stroyed, with  the  entire  crop  of  the  other 
vegetal)les  and  fruits.  Contributions  to  the 
relief  fund  are  still  coming  in.  the  sum  thus 
raised  in  New  York  being  about  $00,000. 
Large  quantities  of  supplies  have  also  been 
given,  and  these  were  forAA-arded  last  week 
on  the  transport  "  McClellan."  with  1.600 
tons  of  foo<l  shipped  by  the  (Jovernment. 
The  cargo  included  clothing  for  several  thou- 
sand persons,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
quinine  pills  and  other  medicines.  The 
work  of  cleaning  the  ruins  at  Ponce  was 
stopped  last  week  because  the  city  treasury 
was  empty.  Sev(>r:il  tliousand  pounds  of 
coffee  will  be  procui-ed  from  Porto  Ricau 
planters  and  merchants  and  sold  at  the  large 
stores  in  New  York  for  the  benelit  of  tlie  des- 
titute. The  coffee  of  the  island  is  of  fine 
quality,  but  is  unknown  in  tliis  <-ountry.  hav- 
ing been  sold  heretofore  in  Spain  and  Cuba. 
It  is  noAv  excluded  from  Ihose  markets  by 
new  tariffs.  The  American  commander  of 
the  battalion  of  Porto    Ricans    recentlv    or- 


ganized reports  that  the  behavior  of  the  men 
is  excellent.  They  are  obedient,  willing  to 
learn,  and  very  proud  of  being  soldiers  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  hurri- 
cane which  caused  so  much  loss  in  Porto 
Rico  "wrecked  many  warehouses  in  Nassau, 
and  so  injured  the  shade  trees  of  the  island 
that  the  damage  cannot  be  made  good  in 
many  years  to  come.  It  was  ascertained 
last  week  that  eleven  vessels  were  lost  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  storm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cape  Hatteras.  The  life-savers 
on  the  coast  did  excellent  work,  but  It  is 
feared  that  not  less  than  seventy  lives  were 
lost  at  sea,  and  it  is  said  that  nearly  one 
liundred  fishermen  were  drowned  on  the 
foast  of  North  Carolina. 


The    revolutionists    appear 

San  Domingo's     ^^^  ,^^  making  progress    in 

Revolution         ,,  ,,  .      ^    o. 

the  northern  part  of    San 

Domingo.  They  have  captured  the  cities 
of  Macoris,  La  Vega  and  Moca,  Governor 
Castillo  stirrendering  Macoris  without  re- 
sistance. Under  the  command  of  General 
Pacheco  they  engaged  the  Government 
forces  for  three  days  last  week  in  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  of  Monte  Cristi,  and  are  said  to 
have  gained  a  victoi\v,  the  Government  los- 
ing 150  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  revo- 
lutionists' loss  was  less  than  30.  Among  the 
killed  on  the  side  of  the  Government  was 
General  Caldcron.  Reports  from  Jamaica 
say  that  a  majority  of  the  people  are  suffer- 
ing front  hard  times  and  desire  a  change, 
that  rebellion  is  with  difficulty  prevented  in 
tiie  southern  cities,  and  that  only  the  navy 
is  really  loyal.  'I'lie  Saiiche/,  Railway  Com- 
pany lias  retused  to  carry  (Government 
troops.  At  last  accounts  .liminez  had  not 
left  the  Cuban  province  of  Santiago,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  received  the  applications 
of  more  than  800  Cuban  soldiers  and  officers 
for  employment  in  his  service.  He  asserts 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  San  Do- 
mingo will  accept  his  rule  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival on  the  island.  One  report  says  that  he 
speaks  of  the  feasibility  of  extending  his 
rule  over  Hayti..  D  now  appears  that  the 
recent  arrests  in  Hayti  were  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  a  i)lot  I0  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment of  President  Sam  in  the  interest  of 
Fouchnrd.    formerly    Minister    of    Finance. 
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.liniiiHz  )i;is  lost  the  sui»i)()rt  in  Ni'w  York 
of  (Jeiieral  M(>sct>s(»,  \\\\o  ;isi)ii-('(l  lo  the 
coiiiinand  of  the  ariuy  if  Jiminez  should 
bi-  svKC-essful.  His  ambition  liaviuy-  lu'eu 
th\varted,  he  now  turns  against  .iiminez,  as- 
sertJns'  that  tlic  latter's  nioti^'es  are  wholly 
niereenary.  and  that  he  inteuds  vo  establisli 
a  family  olij^'archy.  It  was  reported  in  San- 
tiatio  on  the  2Sth  that  the  capital  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  iusurs?ents. 


iary    measure.    perhai)s    to    placate    the    Vi\- 
ipinos.  who  ar(>  \ery  liostlle  to  (Miiuese  labor. 


The 
Philippines 


That  the  Filipino  rebellion   is 
b.v    no    means   overcome,    not- 
withstanding    the      continued 
defeat  of  Aguinaldo's  troops,  is  evident.  Sin- 
ister j)roof  is  furnished  by  the  tliscovery  that 
several  of  the  ma.vors  of  important  places, 
as  San  Pedro  Macati  and  Balinag,  have  been 
found  .auilty  of  furnishing  arms  and  provi- 
sions to  the  Filipinos,  and  have  been  placed 
under  arrest  in  Manila.    Were  it  not  for  the 
women  and  children  the  most  effective  way 
would  be  to  cut  off  all  food  supplies,  but  that 
would  entail  so  much  suffering  that  it  has 
not  been  thought  right  to  do  it.    There    are 
continued  Filipino  raids  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad    for   tlie   purpose   of    cutting    com- 
munication   with    Manila,    but    so    far   they 
have  failed.    The  military  censorship  being- 
very  strict,   there  come  reports  from   Hong 
Kong  of  a  situation  not  at  all  as  hopeful  as 
is  indicated  in  the  dispatches  from  (Jeneral 
Otis.    In  Washington  every  arrangement  is 
being  made  to  pusii  the  campaign  vigorously 
and  there  is  to  be  no  lack  of  force.    There  is 
some  talk  about  the  removal  of  General  Otis 
and  the  .sending  out  of  (Jeneral  Merritt,  but 
it   cannot   be  substantiated.    Generail   Bates 
has  returned,  having  succeeded  in  his  treaty 
with  the  Sulu  Sultan,  who  accepts  the  Amer- 
ican  tlag,  agrees  to  suppress  i)iracy,  collect 
no  revenue  and  limit  his  jurisdiction  to  mut- 
ters affecting  the  Moros  alone.    The  Ameri- 
cans are  free  to  establish    stations    where 
the.v  think  best,  and  the  general  disposition 
of  the  people  is  reported  as  friendly.    A  dif- 
ficulty has  arisen  in   Manila  over  an  order. 
said  by  the    Chinese    Government    to    liave 
been   issued  by   General   Otis,   applying   the 
American  Chinese  exclusion  law  to  the  Phil- 
ippines.   The  State  Department  is  ignorant 
of  it,  and  concludes  that  it  must  be  a  mili- 


Thc    past     wi'ck    in  the    Dreyfus 

'         trial  has  been  marked  by  the  re- 

at  Work  ,  x.  ,,   -^      ,    ,      ■  ^    2., 

entrance  ot  Maitre  Labon  to  the 

court  room,  where  he  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come.    \\'ith  his  taking  up  the  <-ase  new  life 
was  infused  into  it  and  the  generals  who  had 
begun  to  hoi)e  that  they  would  escape  his 
searching     cross-examination     found     them- 
selves mistaken.    After  many  efforts  he  suc- 
ceeded   in    getting    General    Mercier  again 
ui)on  the  stand   and   cornered   him   until   he 
was  compelled  to  incriminate  himself.  Then 
canu>  one  of  tlie  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the 
whole  trial  so  far  when  Colonel  Maurel.  the 
presiding  .iudge  of  the  court-martial   which 
convicted  Dreyfus  in  18!>4,  was  brouglit  face 
to  face  with  Captain    Freystaetter.    of    tlie 
sam(>  court,  and  convicted  of  falsehood  in  re- 
gard to  the  dossier  read  at  that  trial.    The 
falsehood  imi»licated  not  merely  Maurel  him- 
self, but  Mercier.  and  it  is  now  established 
that  he  not  only  caused  the  false  Panizzardi 
disi)atch  to  be  secretly  communicated  to  that 
court-uiartial,   but  also  to  be  i)laced   in  the 
dossier,  and  surreptitiously  communicated  to 
the  present  court-martial.    This  is  absolute 
crime,  and  alre:uly  there  are  reports  that  the 
Cabinet  will  put   (Jeneral   Mercier  on  trial. 
What  it  was  supposed  by  some  would  be  im- 
portant testimon.v,  but  proved   to  be  worth- 
less, was  the  Bertillon  system,  presented  by 
the  author  himself.  This  Avas  given  in  a  most 
elaborate  form,  but  accomi)lished  absolutely 
nothing.     Other    witnesses    have    been    sum- 
moned, and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  tiial  is  not  more  than  half  through.  Move 
than  one  instance  has  occurred  manifesting 
very  cleai'l.v  the  pr(>.iudice  of  the  court,  and 
repeated  efforts  of  the  defense  to  compel  an- 
swers to  (luestions  have  brought  out  the  de- 
sire of  Colonel  .louaust  to  defend  the  (Jeneral 
Staff  as  much  as  possible.    The  rioting  of  a 
week  ago  has  not  been  renewed,  but  (Juerin 
continues  to  hold  the  fort  and  culminate  his 
abuses  against  the  i)olice.     In  some  way  or 
:.:rother,  notwithstanding  the  careful  watdi, 
he  succeeds    in  seeming    food.    There    have 
been  repeated  reports  that  the  house  wouhl 
be  attacked,  but  he  is    still    simply    under 
yuard. 
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Ainonj?       tile        vnrioiis 

Emperor  William      ^^.,,^,u,^.y      „,•      K,„i„.,.,)r 

Defeated  ..-n-  *•         ^,  , 

\\  illiaiii      tor      tlH>     ad- 

vanceincut    of    liis    ('iiii)ii('.    few    liavc    been 
more  frciif^rally  ac<"Oi)t(Ml  as  valuahh'  for  the 
<lev('loi)iJi(>nt   and  promotion   of  (Jennan   in- 
dustry   than    those   for   a    system    of    inland 
waterways.    One  portion  of  iiis  ])lan  lias  al- 
ready been  accomjilished  and  n   section  ricli 
in  oi-e  is  opened  u])  and  will  be  entirely  with- 
in    Trussian    control    and     not.     as     in     the 
l»ast.    dependent    niK)U     1  Mitch    i>orts.      This 
it    is    now    desired    to    extend    in    one    di- 
rection  to   the   Rhine   and    the   other   to   the 
Kibe,     so     that     when     the     whole     scheme 
is    tiuished    there    will    be    canal    navijiation 
from    the  Elbe   to   the   Oder,    from    the   Oder 
to   the    Vistula,   and    from   the    Elbe   to     the 
Kliine.  from  Eniden  to  L>anzi;i-.  and  from  the 
Uhine  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  jilan  would  carry,  but 
the  Prussian  Diet   has  suddenly   manifested 
its  conservatism  by  refusinii-  to  sanction  the 
line  from  the  Khin(>  to  the  Elbe.     The  reason 
for  this  refusal  is  found   in  tlu'  j;reat   intlu- 
ence  of  the  land  owners,  who  cL-iini  that  one 
effect    will   be  to   facilitate   the   entrance   of 
foreijxn  wheat,  especially  American,  into  the 
^•ountry  and  thus  operate  disastrously  to  their 
own   agricultural    interests.       On    the   other 
li.-iiid.  tlie  mauufacturinu    communities    are 
iirirently  in  favor  of  it.  as  it  would  have  a  di- 
rect influence  to  cheapen  the  i)rice  of  bread. 
It  thus  becomes  a  strife  between  the  Agra- 
rians and  Junkers  on   tlie  one  sid(>  and  the 
Liberals  and  Social  neiiiocrats  on  the  other. 
There  is  much  interest     manifested    in    the 
.cour.se  that  the  Kmi)eror  will  take.    As  the 
l)resent   Muestiou   affects    I'ru.ssia    alohe   and 
does  not  come  in  the  lm|)erial  Uci<-lista;i  he 
lias  iu  a  sense  a  fi-eer  hand.     It   is  perfectly 
lio.ssible  for  him  to  ai^toint  new  members  to 
the  Upper  House  and  thus  carry  his  point 
there.     Iu  regard  to  the  Eower  House,  there 
is  a    very   comi)licated    system    of   (>lections 
and  any  effort  to  control  it  nii.uht  involvt^  an 
electoral  change  of  considerable  moment  and 
be  a  severe  blow  to  thv  Conservatives.     Inas- 
much as  he  has  hitherto  relied  considerably 
upon  the  Conservatives,  and  does  not  desire 
to  break  from  them,  it  is  thought  that  he  will 
•ullow  this  incident  to  pa.ss  for  the  time  until 
\tlU'    next    session,    and.    meanwhile,    bring 


such  pi-essuic  Iu  bear  as  is  possiiile  in  favor 
of  his  i»lau. 


The     rarliameiit.-iry      Commis- 
A  Belgian       ^j^^,j     appointed    a    little    time 

Orisis 

since   to   consider   the    various 

suffrage  projects  presented  by  the  Goveru- 
meut.  has  reported  rejecting  them  all.  i)Ut 
making  certain  reservations  regarding  pro- 
portional representation.  As  a  result  the 
Cabinet  resigned  immediately.  Some  diffi- 
culty Avas  experienced  in  getting  a  new  Cab- 
inet, but  finally  a  member  of  the  old 
Cabinet  succeeded  M.  Van  den  Peereiioom. 
Difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  a  Min- 
ister of  War  who  should  be  both  an  officer 
and  pledged  to  the  principle  of  personal  serv- 
ice. The  new  Cabinet  announced  its  mission 
to  be  a  settlement  of  the  electoral  question, 
which  it  l)elieved  lay  in  the  complete  adop- 
tion of  proportional  representation.  The 
So<*ialists  were  divided  on  this  (piestion.  A 
considerable  number  disapproved.  but 
thought  best  not  to  oppose  openly.  When 
the  matter  came  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Uep- 
resentatives  the  Sociafist  leader  spoke 
against  it,  bur  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Cabinet  w.is  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
The  retiring  Premier  announced  his  support 
of  the  Ministry  in  its  task. 


A  New  Frontier 


When        Lord        Curzon 
went    to    India    he    was 
Policy  in  India       j,,.,,,.,^,,,,.    ,„„ierstoo.l    to 

be  in  liearty  sympathy  with  what  is  known 
as  the  Ft)rward  policy  on  the  frontier.  This 
is  es.seiitially  the  policy  of  perfecting  Eng- 
lish control  of  even  the  mere  secluded  sec- 
tions up  to  the  vtuy  ridge  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  into  Afghanistan,  the  .irgu- 
nient  being  that  so  long  as  any  semblance 
of  independence  of  these  border  tiibes  was 
allowed  there  was  constant  danger,  not 
merely  of  their  raiding  Indian  territory,  but 
of  tlieir  becoming  tools  of  Russia  in  her  ne- 
farious designs  upon  the  Indian  Empire. 
This  involved  tlu»  (establishment  of  strong 
British  garrisons  witli  fortified  places  iu 
the  Chitral  and  Waziristau,  and  the  estab- 
lishment by  means  of  ;i  railway  through 
the  Khaibar  Pass  of  such  pressure  on  Cabid 
as  would  insure  the  Ameer's  fidelity.  The 
great  drawback  to  this  plan   was  its  heavy 
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cost  lor  fortifications  and  troops,  and  under 
the  present  financial  conditions  of  tlie  Em- 
pire tliis  is  very  serious.  After  careful  con- 
sideration Lord  Curzon  has  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent course,  returning  more  nearly  to  the 
older  policy.  Some  of  the  fortilications  are 
to  be  dropped  entirely,  and  others  are  to  be 
made  less  elaborate.  The  garrisons  of  Brit- 
ish and  Indian  troops  are  to  be  less  numer- 
ous, and  in  their  place  there  are  to  be  na- 
tive levies,  Avith,  however,  a  much  larger 
number  of  British  officers  iji  command. 
Jfost  important  of  all,  however,  is  a  plan  for 
the  building  of  a  number  of  railroads  con- 
necting the  more  important  garrisons  with 
Peshawur.  This  will  enable  the  central  au- 
thorities to  reinforce  threatened  positions 
promptly,  while  at  the  same  time  the  irri- 
tation of  a  dominant  English  garrison  will 
not  be  felt  by  the  tribes.  The  Khaibar  Pass 
railway  has  apparently  been  dropped  en- 
tirely. Just  what  will  be  the  result  of  this 
is  not  of  course  apparent.  Of  late  the 
Waziri  tribesmen  have  been  very  uneasy, 
raiding  in  several  directions.  "Whether  they 
will  quiet  down  under  these  new  plans  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  That  it  is,  however,  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized. 


Kruger 
Bargaining 


wlio  sliall  forward  it  to  the  State  Secretary^ 
who  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council." 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  English  pa- 
tience is  becoming  very  nearly  exhausted,  so' 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  most  significantly 
said  that  it  is  the  eleventh  hour  and  that 
long  continuance  of  the  crisis  is  fraught 
with  danger.  In  a  speech  in  Birmingham  he 
affirmed  more  clearly  even  than  at  any  time 
that  now  that  the  matter  had  been  talveu  up 
it  would  not  be  dropped  until  the  Govern- 
ment had  security  for  the  rights  upon  which 
Transvaal  independence  had  been  granted. 
War  preparations  continue  on  both  sides,  and 
there  is  much  bitter  talk  in  the  press  which, 
may  precipitate  a  crisis  at  any  moment. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  visited  the  Queen,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  South  African  situation 
was  the  topic  under  consideration.  As  this 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech, 
it  gives  to  that  increased  importance. 


The  Volksraad  has  declined  to 
accept  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posal for  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  proposed  franchise  act.  and  it  is 
reported  has  presented  a  counter  proposal. 
The  absurdity  of  these  different  Boer  pro- 
posals has  been  set  forth  very  wittilv  and 
with  satirical  intent,  but  after  all  with  very 
close  approxim.'i'tion  to  truth,  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  which  we  find  in  The  Tribune  : 

"  If  a  man  coiiips  into  the  country  before  the 
law  is  passe<l  he  can  get  tlie  franchise  nine  years 
after  he  has  been  seven  years  in  the  country, 
five  years  after  the  law  was  passed,  or  within 
five  years  after  he  has  been  here  two  years,  pro- 
vided he  has  been  here  seven  years  after  he  came 
here  nine  years  ago.  .  .  .  lie  must  then 
give  six  months'  notice  that  he  intends  to  apply 
five  years  after  he  has  been  here  nine  years,  cr^ 
two  years  after  he  has  been  here  seven  years, 
and  the  Pieldcornet  shall  then  take  his  name 
and  address  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Com- 
mandant, who  shall  forward  it  to  the  State  At- 
torney, who  shall  forward  it  to  the  Landdrost, 


The  United  States  Consul  at 
Foreigners  Yokohama  has  sent  to  the 
■'  ^  State  Department  the  following 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  foreigners- 
resident  in  .Tapan.  The  figures  for  1899  were 
compiled  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  those  for 
1891  are  from  publications  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  Japanese  Government: 

Nationality.  1899.              189U 

Chinese 5,297              5,344 

British 1,763             1,726' 

American 1,140               967 

German 481                M8 

French 420                878 

Russian 214                 74 

Korean 196                   6- 

Portuguese , 124                138 

Swiss 69                 58 

Austrian  and  Hungarian 6fi                 51 

Dutch 61                  » 

ItaUan 46                 sg^ 

Danish 37                 .56 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 31                 44 

Spanish 24                 15 

Belgian 13                 20 

Hawaiian -. 13                 1* 

Brazilian 11  

Grecian .' 4  

Turks 3  

Mexican 2                  * 


Total 10,015  9,549' 

There  arc  in  Tokyo  921  foreigners.  Ameri- 
cans lead  with  235,  then  come  English,  177; 
Koreans,  1.34;  Chinese,  107;  French,  95; 
Germans,  77. 


The  Cleveland  Strike. 


By  Hiram  C.    Haydn,   D.D.,   LL.D. 

Foil    Aveary    weeks    tlie    strike    ol"    the  mi  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  a  man  to  handle 

street  car  men   of  the  "Big  Consoli-  iheni.    One  of  the  coolest  and  best  of  men, 

dated  "  has  dragsod  its  dreary  lengtli  from   knowledge   more   personal   than   most 

along,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.    Tlie  outside  could  liave,  said  to  me,  "  Tlie  way  tliis  com- 

worhl  does  not  seem  to  understand  it,  and  i)aiiy  tronts  its  men  makes  me  hot."    What 

a   long  suffering  public   lias  no  judicial   in-  l)e   said    furtlier   and    more   strongly   1    will 

vestigation    of   tlie    original    trouble    to    an-  not   quote.    The   (juestion   of   the    "  Union  " 

swer  the  auestion.   Who  is  responsible  for  was  not  at  the  fore  in  the  beginning.    It  be- 

:i  situation  that  has  let  loose  all  the  turbu-  came  an  issue  because  as  individuals  they 

lent  elements  to  l)e  found  in  a  great  city,  could  get  no  satisfaction.    If  they  did  not 

and  made  possible  a   bitter  feud   that   has  like    the    way    things    were    managed    they 

burned   itself  into  the   life  of  the  people  ?  could    quit.    When    the    '"  Union "    came    to 

Why  do  eight  hundred  men,   more  or  less,  the   front,   with   it  came,   as  usual,    its  ex- 

who   want   to   work,    know    their   business,  traragant    demands,    defeating    their    own 

and  are  of  more  than  average  intelligence  ends.     IMisled     themselves,    they    began    to 

as    working    men— why    do    they    quit    the  lose  the  sympathy  that  had  been  theirs.  But 

service  of  a  company  that  needs  them  ?    A  this  difficulty  was  finally  adjusted  through 

resolution  to  investigate  the  causes  and  flx  the  mediation  of  the  City  Council  Commit- 

Ihe   responsibility    was    tabled    in    the    Citj'  tee,  some  concessions  being  made  on  both 

Council  as  inopportune — which   means  that  sides,  and  the  men  went  to  work  upon  the 

it  will  never  be  convenient  to  let  the  pub-  plan  agreed  to. 

lie  that  suffers,  and  foots  the  bill,  know  This  involved  the  employment  of  non- 
just  where  the  responsibility  rests.  Some  Union  men  one  run  in  five.  Non-Union  men, 
will  say  one  thing  and  some  another.  by  aid  of  the  police,  had  kept  the  cars 
The  trouble  goes  back  to  the  time,  six  in  motion,  after  a  fashion,  but  scenes  at 
months  ago  or  more,  when  the  present  ad-  violence,  stoning  of  cars,  assaults  upon 
ministration  got  control  of  the  stock  and  the  men  in  charge,  were  frequent,  es- 
of  the  management,  an<l  began  to  make  pecially  in  wards  densely  populated  by 
■'  improvements."  A  man  from  the  East  workingmen  and  by  foreigners.  The  city 
was  imported  to  drive  these  "  betterments "  authorities  moved  very  slowly,  and  dealt 
through.  One  of  them  involved  an  increase  gingerly  with  riotous  crowds  and  abusive 
of  speed,  in  violation  of  a  city  ordinance,  knots  of  men,  women  and  children.  This 
This  increased  the  responsibilities  and  hard-  mistaken,  or  timid,  or  politic  leniency  to 
ships  of  the  men.  Several  children's  lives  unlawful  proceedings  bore  evil  fruit  and 
were  sacrificed;  that  inflamed  the  people  of  stirred  bad  blood.  Now  the  trouble  is  ad- 
certain  districts,  and  reacted  upon  the  men  justed,  and  the  city  breathes  freely— but  not 
in  charge  of  the  cars.  The  arrangement  of  yet  is  the  way  smooth.  It  is  pretty  certain 
the  "  runs "  was  also  very  exacting.  One  that  the  Union  men  did  not  in  good  faith 
man  told  me  that  he  often  got  in  at  1  to  receive  the  non-Union  men.  and  the  peo- 
1.30  a.m.,  and  was  obliged  to  be  up  for  a  pie  of  the  sensitive  Avards  seemed  to  know 
4.30  a.m.  run.  rerhai)s  no  one  thing  would  a  non-Union  car  as  far  away  as  they  could 
figure  largely  in  ilic  count,  but  the  atmos-  see  it,  and  were  ready  to  deal  with  it  of- 
phere  of  the  compnuy  was  charged  with  fensively;  and,  presumably,  the  Union  men 
arbitrariness  nnd  unbrotlierliuess,  nagging  were  willing  to  have, it  so.  At  no  time  since 
and  tyrannical.  A  very  large  per  vent,  of  the  beginning  has  it  been  safe  to  dispense 
the  sober,  conservative  people  of  our  city  with  the  police  in  running  cars  in  certain 
believe  that  the  coinpnny  was  greatly  at  districts, 
fault  in  its  treatment  of  tlic  uhmi.  and  most  Almost  before  we  knew  it  the  strike  M-as 
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reiKMVod,    this   tiiuc    liy    tlic    vote   of  a    littlf 
moi-c   tliau    half   the    iiicii.    It    was   chiimetl 
thai  the  (•()iiii)any  was  not  keepiuj;  its  ajjree- 
luciit.     The   iiicu    were   met    \>y   absohite   re- 
fusal  to  refjanl  them  as  any   longer  in   the 
employ   of  the  eompany.   or  even   to  confer 
with    them   on  any     terms.     The    tifjlit     was 
now   hotter  than   ever.     On   the   part  of  the 
city   it  led  to  the  calling  out  of  the  militia, 
and  for  a  few  days  the  city  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  armed  camp.    On  the  part  of  the 
men    and    their   symi)athizers    melisures    be- 
came more  coercive.    The  ])ul>lic.  during  the 
first  strike,  had  abstained  largely  from  rid- 
ing in   tlie  cars  out  of  sympathy   with    the 
strikers.     Now   they   demanded    it — began   to 
take   the  names   of   those   who   rode  on   the 
cars--then    to    boycott    the    people    and    the 
firms   ^\•ho   patronized   the   street    railroad— 
and    so    on    from    one   coer<'ive    measure    to 
another.    The   destruction    of   property    was 
attended  by  the  occasional  use  of  dynamite, 
or    some    other   explosive,    usually    in    some 
secluded  part  of  the  city,  but  two  or  three 
times  in  the  best  residence  itortion— not,  for- 
tunately, with  any  loss  of  life,  luit  to  tlie  se- 
rious injury  of  a  few  and  tlie  terrorizing  of 
niany.    As   a    result,    tlie   i)atronage    of    the 
road  is  reduced,   I  sliould   say.   one  half,   in 
the  safer  parts,  and   in  some  (juarters  it  is 
practically    nothing    at    all.      Extemporized 
"busses"  convey  all  wlio  will  ride  in  them, 
and  many  "wheel"  or  walk. 

Willi  the  outlireak  of  the  second  strike  the 
.sympathy  of  the  people  with  the  strikers 
began  to  wane.  Their  coercive  measures 
and  bad  temper,  the  violence  of  their  sym- 
pathizers and  the  hated  boycott  have  re- 
acted against  them,  till  the  original  differ- 
ence between  the  men  and  the  corporation 
is  practically  lost  sight  of  in  the  new  is- 
sues, which  involve  for  every  man  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hapjiiness. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  rallied  an 
opposition  to  the  boycott  of  immense  in- 
fluence, while  expressing  no  ojiinion  as  to 
the  right  or  Avrong  of  the  original  dirticulty. 
The  militia  ha;5  been  withdrawn,  a  detective 
force  supplements  the  work  of  the  police, 
violence  is  now  sporadic,  but  as  yet  no  clew 
has  been  found  to  the  dynamiters,  and  the 
blowing  uj)  of  an  occasional  car  is  still  ex- 


pected. Now  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  wear- 
ing out,  b.v  submission  to  the  in«'vitable.  the 
forces  of  the  strikers.  They  will  have 
gained  nothing,  and  tlie  company,  possibly, 
have  learned  nothing.  The  same  policy  will 
always  work  unrest,  and  finally  outbreak. 
But  the  peoiile  now  know  what  a  great 
strike  means:  what  forces  it  lets  loose: 
what  a  costly  thing  it  is.  not  only  to  the 
imrses  of  men.  but,  far  worse  than  that,  in 
the  animosities  and  lawlessness  it  begets. 
Beyond  a  doubt  this  strike  had  never  been 
if  righteousness  and  )>rotherliness  had  had 
•any  signilicant  place  between  the  company 
and  its  employees.  So  slow  are  men  to 
learn  that  "  the  work  of  righteousness  is 
peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  forevei." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  much  is 
conjectural  in  a  way.  and  must  continue 
to  be  until  an  impartial  investigation  is  had. 
Any  one  writing  of  these  deplorable  mat- 
ters must  use  the  best  light  he  can  get,  and 
be  as  judicial  as  possible.  In  this  spirit, 
with  malice  toward  none,  but  with  a  con- 
viction, growing  continually,  that  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  individual,  can  have  all  the 
troiUile  that  can  be  handled,  if  only  the 
claims  of  brotherhood  are  ignore<l  or  set 
aside.  1  write.  The  man  who  bosses  men 
needs  himself  to  be  a  gentleman.  The  law- 
less elements  must  needs  be  put  down  by 
force,  but  coercion  is  not  a  method  for  set- 
tling difticnlties.  To  run  cars,  backed  by 
the  police  and  the  militia,  is  not  a  notable 
thing  to  do,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the 
other,  to  attempt  to  coerce  men  into  Union 
ranks,  to  revile  and  annoy  those  who  use 
their  liberty  to  stay  otit.  to  dictate  to  self- 
respecting  men  their  courses  of  conduct— 
these  things  jirovoke  resistance  and  put 
further   off   the   day   of   reconciliation. 

At  this  present  the  reign  of  force  is  being 
tried.  It  may  win  by  exhaustion,  but  it 
will  leave  behind  an  embittered  feeling  be- 
tween classes  of  ])eople  who  greatly  need 
to  be  cidtivating  brotherliness  and  removing 
the  causes  of  discord.  A  strike  becomes 
justifiable  only  when,  on  either  side,  every 
possible  means  of  conciliation  has  been  ex- 
hausted: and  once  on  enforced  arbitration 
seems  to  be  the  only  sane  and  safe  way  out. 

rLEVELANO,    O. 


A  Day  at  the  Muir  Glacier. 

By  Charles  L.   Thompson,    D.D. 

TUK   Al.-iskiiu    Arcliipclajio    is    the    won-  ists  on  oin-  vessel  on   llie  :i(ith   day  of  Jiuic 

(lerland  of  America.  The  only  inland  will  never  foruet. 

sea-voyage  comparable  with  a   crnise  Tlie   first  ontlook   on   liu-   morninj;'  of  tliat 
unions   these  islands   is   the  sail    in   Xorwe-  clondj    and   chilly    day   was   on   the   scatter- 
jcian  waters.    But  thai  is  on  a  much  smaller  in.i;  little  ice-floes  that  mark  the  entrance  of 
scale.     Here   we   have   a   thousand    miles   of  (illacier  Bay.     They   hovered  down  the  <hirk 
various  and   ever  varyinj;  bt-auty   and   sub-  sea  like  Mhite-winued  doves  to  tell  lis  there 
liniity— not  a    monotonous   horn*   in   the  day.  was    j^randeur    ahead.    The    sea    is    a    great 
Kvery    turn    presents    a    new    i)icture    and  carver.     It    works    tlie    ice-tloes    into   shapes 
ever.\      jticture     a     new     enchantment.     The  of    beauty    that    no    sculptor   ever    dreamed, 
splendid  clima.x  of  it  all  is  the  Muir  (Jlacier.  It   takt's  Imt   a   liit   of  imagination   to  Irans- 
Ai)proaching  its  wall  of  jasper  the  sublime  form     them     into     fantastic     semblances    of 
lias    its    apotheosis.     It    is    the    superlative,  tilings  that  are  noi  on  sen  or  land.  There  are 
There    is    nothing    lieyond    it.     Afar    off   one  fairy    litrle    towns    with    nnnarets   of   jasper 
may    get    a     glimpse    of    the     Mount     Fair-  and  domes  !)f  agate.    There  are  white  tents 
weatlier  range,  and   fancy   may  i)icture  still  on    a     lonely    battle    tield— victor    and    van- 
further  revelations  of   what    nature  can   do.  (piished     are     gone     from     the     gray.     lime- 
Hut   progress  is  stayed.     The  sapphire  gates  wrinkled    field — but    the    tents    are    there    as 
will  not  swing.   He  who  lias  looked  upon  the  the  warriors   left   them,   only   more  brilliant 
Muir  (Jlacier  may  as  well  turn  about.    Tlie  in   their   hues   than   tents   of  old   crusaders, 
uttermost  of  scenery  has  been  reached.   Von  There  are  swans  sailing  proudly  down   the 
need   not  travel   further.     You   may  as   well  wind- ther(>    are    shijis    and    galleons    drift- 
go  home,  and  live  out  your  days  on  the  mem-  ing   like   the   caravels   of   Columbus   toward 
ory  of  the  one  o\-erwlielniing  vision.  some    undiscovered    country.     So   as    the   lit- 
Fortniiate  is  he   who   finds  the  great   (ila-  He  ice-bergs— solitary  or  in  companies -fioat 
cier  in   communicative   mood.     It    is   true  of  past  our  ship  we  fancy  «»urselves  looking  on 
gr<>ntness  generally  that  it  does  not    readily  fairy  tableaux  of  nature:  reading  some  pic- 
utter  itself.     Reserve  is  a    necessary   part   of  tured  history  of  the  world, 
it.     My   lady    in    ilie   parioi-  car  can   exi>ress  The    ship    puslu's    slowly    on.     The    clouds 
lierself  on    the   instant.     But    W«'bster    must  hang   heavy   as   if  reluctant   to   lift   the  cur- 
liave  an  occasion.     We  hav(>  seen  a  thousand  tain  from  the  mystery  b«>fore  us.    The  snow 
glittering    cascadi's— the    sun-loosened    volu-  mountains    are    too    dim     for    reality— they 
bility  of   mountains  of  snow.     I'.ut    the   gla-  seem    rather    like    a    mirage    of    niountains. 
ciers  whose  awful  slopes  look  as  if  they  de-  Indeed    Ueality    .seems    far    away.     We    are 
scended   out  of   Heaven  are  distant    and   si-  as    in    another    world.    There   is   nothing   on 
lent.    If    they    move    one    cannot    mark    it.  the   scene    to   bring    us   back    to   earth.     Our 
I'hey  are   too  awful    for   utterance.     Stately  very    shii)    glides    on    like    a    phantom    lioat. 
and  stern,   they  r»>sist   our  (pn>stioiiings  and  The  ice-bergs  thicken  altont  us.     Soiin    have 
forbid  our  approach.     Their  speecii  is  lock«>d  come    up   out   of    The    deep   sea    where    they 
in   the  caverns  of  ages.    To   this   silence  of  have    been    compacted    and   colored    perhaps 
udaciers    the    Muir    contributes    the    one    e.\-  for  a  century.    They  look  like  solid  sapphire, 
ception.    On  occasion  this  grandest  of  them  Others   are   pearl-tinted.    Some  have  an   al- 
■ill    lias   a    voice,    iiniipie   and    overiiowering  most   rosy    light.     Some   are   alabaster.     Tlie 
among   the   voices   of   nature— an    utterance  sea-gulls    wheel    and    circle    ou    every    side, 
troiii    which    the   boldest    of   men    may    well  Sometimes  they  arrauiie  themselves  in  rows 
lurryaway.   Wehadanexperieiice  of  his  niaj-  -in    ecpuilistant     posiiions-on    an    ice-berg 
esty  s  communicative  mood   which  tiie  tour-  and    liave   a    sort    of   soldi<M-ly   dress   iiarade 
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bearing.  Sometimes  tlioy  rest  upon  the  sl'.-i 
so  lightly  they  scarce  seem  to  touch  it.  aud 
so  amid  scenes  strange  and  portentous  of 
soniothiug  to  come  the  ship  glides  on. 

Suddenly  there  is  commotion  on  the  boat. 
Everybody  hurries  forward.  The  mists 
.swing  tlieir  gray  gates  and  there  stands 
the  Muir  Glacier.  Your  scientist  describes 
it  tlius:  a  wall  of  corrugated  ice.  two  miles 
wide,  towering  three  hundred  feet  into  the 
air,  descending  invisibly  seven  hundred  feet 
into  the  deep  and  silent  sea.  To  us  it  is  this 
and  sometliiug  more.  In  the  ages  long  gone 
by  torrents  of  ice  from  the  everlasting 
snow  region  of  inner  Alaska  heard  the  call 
of  the  "  dim  and  sounding  sea  "  and  sprang 
forward  to  meet  it,  as  a  lover  to  his  bride. 
It  was  a  joining  of  centuries  as  well  as  of 
leagues.  As  it  came  to  the  sea  that  vast  and 
boundless  solitude  flung  its  spell  upon  this 
Amazon  of  Ice,  and  it  recoiled.  Instead  of 
mingling— as  lovers'  hearts  may  mingle — in 
one  appalled  instant  it  reared  its  battlement 
of  agate  and  sapphire  as  if  paralyzed  by 
the  mystery  it  dared  not  approach.  But  the 
wall  is  useless.  The  warmth  of  the  ocean 
prevails  over  the  pride  of  the  glacier,  aud 
rod  by  rod  it  yields  and  slips  or  plunges  into 
the  all-conquering  sea. 

Our  ship  has  cast  anchor.  A  few  go  on 
shore  to  climb  the  gravel  hill  which  the 
moraine  for  ages  has  been  building.  But 
most  of  us  remain  to  hear  the  occasional 
detonations  and  watch  the  changes  of  that 
everlasting  chaugelessness.  It  is  a  dull, 
cold  day.  We  are  all  disappointed.  The 
Glacier  is  unusually  quiet.  He  has  wrapped 
his  majesty  about  him,  and  looks  sternly 
down  on  the  little  ship.  The  captain  is  kind 
aud  sympathetic.  He  is  sorry  for  his  tour- 
ists. He  is  out  of  patience  with  his  gla- 
cier, that  it  will  not  give  us  an  exhibition. 
At  least  he  will  give  us  a  closer  view.  The 
anchor  is  lifted  and  preparatory  to  turning 
about  the  little  ship  goes  closer  than  is  her 
wont.  That  closer  view  is  fa.scinating. 
Every  eye  is  upon  the  glacier,  following  its 
canyons,  wandering  over  its  turreted  ex- 
panse, resting  on  its  glittering  wall.  But 
all  is  silent  !  The  captain  salutes  the  gla- 
cier with  three  sharp  blasts  of  the  whistle. 
The  sounds  reverberated  in  a  mocking  way 
among  the   solitudes.    That   was  too   much 


for  glacier  nature.  There  was  a  rattle  of 
musketry  as  scores  of  ice-splinters  broke  off 
aud  flew  into  the  sea.  Then,  as  if  the  bat- 
tle was  on,  there  were  a  few  heavy  guns, 
aud  larger  masses  Avith  a  rush  plunged  over 
the  precipice.  Cascades  of  ice  were  now 
playing  at  several  points.  And  a  sense 
rather  than  a  sight  of  general  glacial  agi- 
tation filled  the  air.  At  a  dozen  points  at 
the  base  of  the  wall  little  geysers  sent  up 
their  columns  of  spray.  More  cannonading, 
followed  by  larger  masses  grinding  and 
crashing  their  way  to  the  ocean,  told  us 
plainly  that  a  general  action  was  on.  The 
sea  began  to  Ijoil.  As  we  were  not  con- 
versant with  the  iiabits  of  glaciers  we  held 
our  breath  and  waited.  It  was  not  long. 
Suddenly  a  deafening  roar  filled  the  air,  and 
a  startled  glance  showed  an  immense  sec- 
tion of  the  wall  of  ice  breaking  loose  and 
sinking  majestically  down — down  into  tlie 
sea.  As  it  sank  the  ocean  rose.  Instantly 
a  wave  about  fifty  feet  high,  with  curling 
crest  and  with  race-horse  speed  swung  to- 
ward the  ship.  The  captain  gave  one  an.\- 
ious  look— and  springing  to  the  deck  rang 
for  full  speed.  But  the  wave  was  on  us—, 
rather  imder  us — and,  dashing  over  the 
stern  aud  flooding  the  lower  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, Hung  us  reeling  along.  But  to  those  who 
wei'e  steady  enough  to  look  there  now  ap- 
peared the  vision  of  a  life  time.  The  sub- 
merged mountain  of  ice — freed  from  its 
prison  of  centuries  under  the  sea— relieved 
of  the  pressure  that  held  it  down— rose  up 
between  us  and  the  glacier.  First  a  blue 
dome  appeared,  then  the  walls,  as  the  vast 
mass  rose  full  a  hundred  aud  fifty  feet  into 
the  air.  It  was  a  cathedral  of  sapphire,  as 
if  some  heavenly  temple  had  risen  upon  the 
sea  of  glass.  For  a  minute  the  fascination 
held  us.  Then  as  the  ocean  boiled  and  the 
great  wave  tore  across  the  sea,  the  sense 
of  danger  came  over  us — a  minute  earlier 
it  had  come  over  our  captain.  A  quiet 
clergyman  turned  admii-al,  and  ordered  the 
captain  to  get  us  out  of  that  place.  A 
woolly  Klondiker,  used  to  wild  scenes, 
lushed  down  the  deck  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "  My  God,  I  have  had  enough  of  that !  " 
A  fair  young  mother  wrung  her  hands.  "  If 
only  the  children  were  here — that  we  might 
die    together."    And    a    ship's    watchman— 
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asleep  below  when  the  sea  walked  into  his 
quarters— grasped  his  earthlj'  possessions 
in  tlu!  shape  of  two  satchels  and  came  above 
faster  than  he  ever  came  before. 

But  such  crises  pass  as  suddenly  as  they 
•come.  The  ship  did  not  salute  the  glacier 
again  but  stole  away.  The  sapphire  ca- 
thedral lessened  in  the  distance.  The  can- 
monading  died  to  silence.    We  were  bpwling 


along  toward  Sitka.  "  Many  a  time  have  I 
been  there,"  said  the  captain,  "  but  I  never 
saw  the  like  of  that."  And  when  we  thanked 
him  for  the  exhibition  and  for  his  notes  of 
defiance  that  stirred  up  his  majesty  to  such 
a  violent  si)asm  of  temper,  with  a  suggest- 
ive shake  of  the  head  our  veteran  of  Alaskan 
seas  remarked,  "  Y(!U  will  never  get  so  near 
tJiat   glacier   again." 

New  York  Citv 


Wanted :    A  New  Fairy-Story. 


By  Tudor  Jenks. 


THKKE  was  once  a  prince  who  was 
very  fond  of  fairy-stories.  "When  he 
came  to  the  throne  and  was  told 
that  he  might  do  just  what  he  chose,  he 
immediately  created  the  office  of  Court 
.story-teller,  and  opened  to  all  coiiKm-s  a  com- 
petition  for  the  office. 

The  contests  were  held  every  Thursday, 
and  were  very  severe.  The  Prince  (wlio 
wiis  now  11  King,  by  the  way,  and  must  be 
so  called)— the  King  was  the  sole  judge  of 
the  merit  of  the  competitors,  and  a  very 
severe  critic  he  was.  You  see,  he  had  lieaid 
fairy-stories  every  day  since  he  could  tod- 
dle, and  it  was  very  hard  to  tell  him  any- 
thing new. 

Then,  it  was  rather  embarrassing  to  be 
perched  up  on  a  high  chair  before  his  Royal 
Highness  and  the  assembled  Court,  and  to 
be  expected  to  plunge  at  once  into  an  en- 
trancing story.    The  King  was  so  very  im- 


all  ceremonial,  and  the  candidates  were  in- 
structed to  begin  their  stories  at  once. 

"  There  was  once  a  lofty  castle  cut  from 
a  single  emerald,  and  perched  upon  the  top 
of  a  lofty  cliff,"  began  the  Arab,  in  the  mel- 
low tones  of  his  race,  "  and  in  the  castle 
tliere  dwelt  a  beautiful  princess,  who  was 
the  most  beautiful  creature  ever  seen,  but 
who  was  as  proud  as  she  was  beautiful. 
Now  this  princess  had  made  a  vow  never 
to  marry  any  man  who  could  not  beat  her 
at  chess,  excel  her  in  playing  upon  the  lute, 
surpass  her  in  horsemanship,  and  equal  her 
in  making  verses." 

"  Show  him  out,"  said  the  King,  wearily, 
'•  he  is  too  antiquated." 

Ben  Hassan  Mulredin  was  shown  out. 

"  Nest,"   said  the  King. 

"  Herr  Swartzenbrock  !  "  shouted  the 
Chamberlain. 

A    blond    and    bearded    Teuton    entered. 


patient  tliat  he  would  stop  the  narrator  the    and,    seating   himself,    brusquely   began    his 


moment  he  became  tiresome. 

One  Thursday  the  Court  was  gathered  as 
usual,  wlien  the  Chamberlain  of  the  AVhite 
Rod  announced  a  new  lot  of  story-tellers. 

"  Show  in  the  first  one,  as  usual,  and  an- 
nounce his  name,"  said  the  King. 

"  Ben  Hassan  Mulredin  ! "  shouted  the 
Chamberlain. 

The  curtained  doorway  of  the  anteroom 
admitted  an  Arab  in  turban  and  a  white 
robe.  He  saluted  the  King  with  curteous 
-dignity  and  ascended  the  lofty  dais. 

The  King  had  long  since  become  tired  of 


story : 

"  A  leetle  morning-glory  seet  vas  in  der 
ground— in  der  dark  und  der  cloomy  ground. 
But  in  bees  heart  he  long,  he  yearn,  he  strive 
lor  de  bright  sunlight.  •  O  Mudder  Nachure.' 
he  say.  '  vere  ees  de  bright,  de  glori- 
ous  '  " 

"  Show  the  gentleman  out."  remarked  the 
King,  earnestly.  "  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he 
wouldn't  do.    Next  I  " 

The  next  was  announced—"  M.  Vaudrais!  " 

A  gentlemanly  Frenchman  entered  and 
gracefully  took  his  place. 
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"The  wind  rocked  the  hyncintlis."'  he  be- 
iran.  "and  the  clouds  saih'd  lazily  overhead. 
The  miller  drove  his  doukey  aloiij:  the  white 
road.  When  he  came  to  the  cross-roads  he 
met  a  youth  whose  cap  was  tossed  care- 
lessly upon  his  raven  curls.  '  (Jood-day  I  ' 
cried  the  hoy,  '  I  am  seekinj;  the  (jueen  of 
the  fairies.  Have  you  seen  her,  jiood  man?' 
'  Folly  of  follies  1 '  cried  the  m'ler.  ■  What 
know  I  of  fairies,  what  do  they  do  V  "  "  They 
dance  in  the  sunshine,"  said  the  boy.  hai»pily. 
'  My  flour  can  do  as  much."  replied  the  mil- 
ler. •  But  why  do  .vou  seek  tlie'  (pieen  of 
the  fairies'/'   "I  am   in  love  with   lier.    Oli, 

1  love  her  madly  I  '  said  the  boy " 

"  Pardon  me.  monsieur.""  interrupted  the 
Kins,  "but  1  am  sure  you  have  an  eu- 
iiasement  elsewhere  ?  1  thought  so  I  Adieul" 
riieu.  after  a  pause,  he  added:  "  Next  I  " 
Just  as  the  French  f^entleman  had  bowed 
himself  out — •'  Mr.  J.  Bull,'"  said  the  Cham- 
berlain, and  a  stout  gentleman  who  seemed 
very  rude,  whereas  he  was  really  very  shy, 
stumped  his  way  in  and  sat  himself  down 
with  a  bang. 

"'Twas  Christmas  P]ve.""  said  he.  gruffly. 
"  and  the  lights  were  gay  in  all  the  slxjps. 
The  snow  Avas  falling  fast  and  it  was  very 
cold.  In  a  cozy  English  nursery  little  Ediih 
sat  in  her  nurse's  lap  begging  for  a  story. 
'I  will  tell  you  one,'  said  the  nurse.  "Once 
-  there  was  a  powerful  ruler  who  had  many 
followers.  He  lived  in  a  great  castle  named 
Temper."  " 

"  Next,"  said  the  King,  (fuickly.  "  I  cannot 
stand  allegories  I  " 

The  succeeding  candidate  had  long  blond 
hair,  brushed  straight  up  from  his  forehead. 
He  was  announced  as: 
"  Karl   Krieksen  I  " 

"Down  deei)  in  the  earth  live  ilie  little 
gnomes.  Thej-  dress  in  dark  brown,  wear 
bi-oad  leather  belts  and  pointed  caps,  in 
whi<h  is  a  single  red  feather.  They  work 
in  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  understand 
the  language  of  the  birds.  One  day  a  little 
maiden  who  was  wandering  in  the  woods 
met  the  King  of  the  Gnomes  and  as  she 
was  a  very  good  little  girl  she  could  see 
the  Iviug  of  the  (inonies.  nor  was  she  afraid." 
"  Next  : "  said  the  King;  "  tliere"s  too 
much  Uose-red  about  that— tho  no  doubt  it 
would   prove  an   excellent  story."' 


The    next    was    a    Chinese,    whose    name 
sounded  like: 
"  Lang  Ting  I "' 

He    i)egan   his   story   as   soon   as    he   came 

through  the  door,  and  his  voice  ran  up  and 

down  like  a  little  girFs  practice  of  the  scales. 

"  Topsidee  much  lio])  long  one  leetey  piecee 

fiaree '.  " 

"Show  him  out  :  It's  dialect,"  said  tlie 
King,  before  he  had  taken  his  place. 
"  Next." 

"The  ne.vt  candidate  asks  permission  to 
read  from  her  manuscript,"  said  the  Cham- 
i)erlaiu.  after  a  short  delay,  during  whicli  he 
held  a  conference  with  some  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  c-urtain. 

"  Certainly,  certainly  ! "  said  the  young 
King,  "  we  don't  care  for  the  form.  It  i.s 
tlie  story  we  are  after." 

The  comi)etitor  entered.  She  was  a  young 
girl  of  some  sixteen  seasons.  She  was  en- 
tirely tuiembarrassed,  and  perched  upon  the 
chair  in  a  sprightly  way  which  promised 
much. 
"  Begin."  said  the  Chamberlain. 
"  Well,  you  .see."  said  the  fair  authoress, 
"  this  little  story  is  my  tirst  attempt,  and,  of 
course,  I  know  it's  not  so  rrry  good  yet.  But 
we  all  nuist  begin  souje  time,  you  know  I  " 

"  I  am  sure  1  don't  see  why  I  "  said  the 
King.  "  Yon  needn't  at  all  events.  Cham- 
berlain, show  her  out  ! '' 

"  In  a  moment."  said  the  authoress,  ".fust 
give  me  a  hearing.  Listen  to  the  first  para- 
graph." Then.  Ix'foi'c  they  could  stop  her, 
she  read  it: 

"'There  was  a  dingly  dell  in  the  lieart  of 
an  old  forest.  Here  the  sunshine  came  to 
play:  and   here  the   elves,   fays  and   fairies 

gathered  nightly  about  their  queen '  " 

"  Will    no    one   put    her   out  ? ""  cried    the 
King.    "  Next  !  " 
She  was  hustled  out,   still  reading. 
There  was  some  novelty  in  the  appearance 
of  the  next  comer.    He  was  an  American  In- 
dian of  the  true  Cooper  type. 

"Pale-faces!"'  said  he,  "ages  ago.  wliile 
the  antelope  still  bounded  over  the  prairie, 
Avhile  all  men  were  still  brothers,  and  while 
yet  the  blackbird  was  white,  there  came  a 
year  when  there  was  no  rain." 

"  Too  dry.""  said  the  King,  relaxing  a  lit- 
tle.   "  Next  : "" 
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"This,  your  Royal  Highness,  is  a  story- 
telh'i-  of  tiie  new  school.  He  is  a  realist,  he 
says." 

"  Well,  if  the  guards  arc  alert,  show  hira 
iu." 

*'  There  are  no  fairies,"  said  the  newcomer, 
in  a  monotonous  tone.  "  But  all  peoples  in 
(heir  early  stages,  before  the  imagination  is 
fully  developed,  delight  in  myths." 


"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  King,  so  politely, 
tliat  tlic  Court  trembled,  "but  there  is  a 
lecture-hall  to  rent,  a  few  blocks  from  the 
palace.  Ah  I  Don't  let  me  detain  you  I 
Next  !  " 

"  Your  Majesty,  that  is  the  last." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  King.  "  Well,  never 
mind.  Adjourned  to  next  Thursday  at  the 
usual  hour.    Dinner." 

New  York  City. 


A  Huge  Responsibility. 

By  Charles  Newton  Hood. 

IT   was   a   thrilling   afternoon   for   us   two      leading   promoters   of   the   company   resided 
little  fellows,  Ed  and  me,  but  it  won't     there. 

seem  exciting  at  all  to  read  it  and  not  be  I  never  liav(^  understood  exactly  what  vital 
Just  little  country  village  boys  of  ten  years  interest  Ed  and  I  coidd  have  had  in  that  oc- 
of  ago  and  of  twenty  years  ago.  casion,  but  ci'owds  and  small  boys  can  usu- 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  half-holiday  ally  be  found  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and, 
that  Ed  came  over  to  my  house,  long  before  as  I  remember  it,  we  felt  as  excited  over  the 
I  had  finished  my  stint  of  piling  up  wood,  atfair  as  the  most  deeply  involved  stockhold- 
er, or  the  shrewdest  railroad  magnate  pres- 
ent. 

We  dodged  here  and  there  among  the  men 
and  listened,  open-mouthed,  to  the  technical 
talk  of  the  railroad  people.  While  the  sale 
was  still  some  distance  off,  Ed  told  me,  with 


and  announced,  between  gasps,  "  Oh,  come 
ou;  le's  go  down  to  the  Central  Railroad. 
They're  goin'  to  sell  a  hull  railroad  down 
there  at  auction.  Just  think  of  it,  a  hull  rail- 
road." 

I  looked  in  dismay  at  the  unpiled   wood 

and  wished  that  I'd  worked  in  the  morning  absolute    certainty,   how    much    the    short, 

and  finished   up,   but  Ed  turned   to,   like  a  i)lump   man   with   the   white  side   whiskers 

good   follow,   and    by    the    time    we    were  liad  instructed  the  tall,  slim  young  man  to 

through   and    had    proceeded   with    the    un-  bid;  the  limit  of  what  the  worried  looking 

cipialed     sp(>ed     of    barefooted    small    boys  man  with  the  high  hat  on  the  back  of  his 

down  street,  the  corridors  and  porches  of  the  head  woidd  pay,  and  what  the  Southern  Cen- 

little  country  village  hotel  were  alive  with  tral  man  had  told  the  Northern  Central  man 

handsomely  dressed  and  prosperous  looking  he  would  agree  to  in  case  they  could  come  to 

strangers,   who  Avere    gathered    in    groups,  .in  understanding  and  bid  together.     No  one 

talking     earnestly     together,     or     paced     in  ever  pays  any   attention   to  boys  any   way. 

couples  up  and  down  the  verandas  in  quiet  They  may  hear,  but  of  course  they  don't  un- 

consultation.  derstand. 

The  right  of  way  and  assets  of  the  partly  The  assemblage  was  to  be  called  to  order 

graded  but  still  trackless,  ill-fated  Tennsyl-  in  ten  minutes,  and  Ed  and  I  were  standing 

vania  &  Sodns  Bay  Railroad  were  to  be  sold,  on  the  edge  of  the  hotel  steps,  when  a  very 

at  three  o'clock,   to   the   highest   bidder,   to  modest  turnout  drove  slowly  up  in  front  of 

wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  unfortunate  origi-  the  hotel  and  stopped. 

nal  company,  and  the  reason  that  the  impor-  The  horse  was  one  of  those  round,  fat,  lazy 
tant  transaction  was  to  take  place  in  the  old  family  animals  who  can't  and  won't  go 
little  country  village  was  because  the  place  over  about  so  fast  under  any  circumstances, 
chanced  to  be  about  midway  of  the  proposed  and  he  was  hitched  to  an  old-fashioned,  two- 
line,  or,  perhaps,  because  two  or  three  of  the  seated   "  democrat  "  wagon,  in  which  were 
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crowded  a  party  of  three  gentlemen  and  two 
ladles.  We  did  not  pay  much  atteuticm  to 
the  new  arrival,  not  in  any  way  connecting 
the  party  with  The  auction  of  the  railroad. 

They  alighted  from  the  wagon  and  stood 
in  a  little  group  while  the  gentlemen  had 
some  conversation  with  the  landlord. 

■'  Can't  j'ou  find  somebody  to  drivt'  him 
back?"  I  heard  the  olde.st  of  the  men  ask. 

The  landlord  turned  and  glanced  about 
the  crowded  piazzas.  "  My  own  help  is  all 
busy."  he  said,  "and  I  can't  spare  anybody." 
Suddenly  he  chanced  to  spy  me,  and  he 
called  me  to  him.  "  Say,  boy,"  he  said, 
"  these  people  borrowed  this  horse  of  the  sta- 
tion master  down  to  Taughannock  Palls,  and 
they  want  somebody  to  drive  him  back. 
Don't  you  want  to  take  a  little  ride?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  I'd  just  as  lief 
—if  Ed'll  go  too." 
"Well,  Where's  Ed?" 

I  turned  and  beckoned  for  my  partner,  who 
came  bashfully  forward.  The  entire  party, 
particularly  the  ladies,  were  becoming  mild- 
ly interested  in  the  negotiations. 

The  youngest  man  explained  the  entire 
matter  to  Ed,  and  I  have  since  thought  that 
he  elaborated  the  details  and  the  importance 
of  Ed's  decision  rather  more  than  seemed  ab- 
solutely necessary,  for  I  i-ecall  that  he  used 
a  great  many  terms  Avliich  were  unfamiliar 
to  us  and  his  talk  seemed  to  amuse  the 
ladies  immensely. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  guess  1  can  go,"  Ed  said  after 
the  young  man  had  finished,  "  if  you  want 
me  to,  tho  we'd  really  meant  to  stay  to  the 
sale."  And  it  was  a  good  many  years  after 
that  before  we  could  at  all  understand  what 
there  was  that  was  so  very  humorous  about 
that  reply,  and  why  the  ladies  should  have 
laughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down  their 
faces  and  the  men  seemed  to  consider  us 
such  a  very  droll  pair  of  youngsters;  for 
wliy  shouldn't  two  barefooted,  ten-year-old 
country  village  boys  with  tattered  straw  hats 
desire  to  be  present  at  such  a  momentous 
proceeding,  I  would  like  to  know? 

"  You  can  come  back  on  the  evening  train 
on  the  Valley  road,"  the  elderly  man  said, 
writing  something  on  the  leaf  of  a  book 
which  he  took  from  his  pocket,  tearing  the 
paper  out  and  handing  it  to  Ed.  "  Give  that 
to  the  conductor,"  he  said. 


"Don't  drive  the  horse  too  rapidly,  this 
warm  day,"  one  of  the  ladies  called  out  as 
we  .logged  slowly  away,  sitting  up  very 
straight  and  important  on  the  front  seat  with 
Ed  holding  one  of  the  reins  carefully  in  each 
hand.  I  have  thought  since,  as  I  remember 
that  horse's  gait,  that  this  injunction  of  the 
lady's  was  also  intended  to  be  humorous,  but 
it  Avas  all  lost  on  us  and  the  animal  was  al- 
lowed to  make  his  own  pace. 

As  I  warned  you  at  the  start,  there  was 
nothing  thrilling  about  this  adventure.  It 
is  simply  and  strictly  historical.  I  don't 
know  that  I  would  care  to  take  the  same  trip 
again  now,  but  I  know  that  I  have  never 
taken  a  drive  since  which  I  have  enjoyed 
one-half  so  much.  The  quiet  country  x"oad 
wound  in  and  out  among  the  pine  woods, 
past  fields  of  waving  grain,  orchards  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  the  greenest  of  green  pas- 
tures; up  steep  hills  and  down  other  steep 
hills,  and  1  suppose  that  some  stretches  of 
that  road  must  have  been  terribly  hot  and 
dusty,  but  it  was  all  a  joy  and  a  rapture 
then,  and  the  responsibility  which  weighed 
upon  us  was  too  heavy  to  admit  of  any  inter- 
ference by  any  possible  discomfort. 

Still  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  was 
anything  out  of  the  way  in  our  hitching  tho 
horse  in  the  shade  Avhen  we  came  to  Willow 
f'reek,  while  we  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  go  in  swimming  in  the  cool, 
clear,  lazily  flowing  stream;  and,  except  as  a 
matter  of  history  it  is  of  probably  no  interest 
that  we  stopped  at  a  fine  old  farmhouse  to 
ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  that  the  dear 
old  lady  who  came  to  the  door  looked  at  us 
oA-er  her  spectacles,  just  as  though  she  were 
our  Aunt  Susan,  and  said,  "  Well,  now,  boys, 
wouldn't  you  rather  have  a  good,  cool  drink 
of  milk?" 

I  don't  recall  what  our  answer  was  exactly, 
but  I  know  that  she  took  two  large  blue 
bowls  and  went  down  into  the  damp,  cool 
cellar,  and— well,  it's  a  good  many  years  ago 
now,  but  even  yet,  when  I  want  to  praise 
anything  at  the  table  especially  high  I  com- 
pare it  to  the  way  that  cold,  sweet,  rich, 
creamy  milk  tasted. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  drove  the  old 
horse  up  to  the  platform  of  Taughannock 
Falls  station  and  delivered  him,  in  good  con- 
dition,   into    the   hands    of    the   old    station 
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master,  having  made  the  four  miles  in  only 
a  trifle  over  three  hours. 

Theu  we  went  to  see  the  falls,  and  climbed 
around  the  glen,  and  found  five  "  lucky " 
stones  on  the  shore  of  the  lalie,  and  were 
liaving  a  rattling  good  time,  when  Ed  sud- 
denly remarked,  in  a  decisive  tone,  "  We'll 
linve  to  start  for  home  now.  It's  four  miles, 
iiiid  it'll  be  dark  now  before  we  can  walk 
it." 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  I  thought  that  the  man 
told  us  we  could  ride  home  on  the  cars?" 

The  commiserating  way  that  Ed  looked  at 
me  then  haunts  me  still.  "  Well,  you  a7-e 
green,"  he  said,  with  a  simulation  of  pity. 
"  Did  you  believe  that?  Why,  you  have  to 
have  tickets  to  ride  on  the  cars,  and  the  way 
you  get  tickets  is  to  buy  'em  at  the  window 
with  money.  All  this  is  is  jest  a  piece  of 
paper.  I  didn't  say  ndtliiu".  hut  lie  couldn't 
fool  nie." 

I  felt  a  good  deal  chagrined  to  think  that  I 
should  have  been  taken  in  so.  "  But  let's 
get  on,  any  way,"  I  persisted.  "  The  con- 
ductor can't  put  us  off  until  the  train  has 
gone  a  little  ways,  and  then  we'll  be  just  so 
much  nearer  home." 

Tills  appealed  to  Ed,  and  so,  when  the 
evening  express  rolled  in  we  stood  waiting 
on  the  station  platform;  and  I  don't  like  to 
think  that  it  was  with  really  dishonest  in- 
tentions that  we  took  the  last  seat  in  the  last 
car,  because  it  would  take  the  conductor 
longer  to  reach  us. 

When  the  conductor  finally  did  enter  our 
car,  slanuned  the  door  an<l  called  out  "  Tick- 
ets! "  we  were  a  very  apprehensive  pair  of 
hoys  indeed,  and  I  would  hati>  dreadfully  to 
endure  again  the  suspens(>  which  we  endured 
while  he  was  coming  slowly  down  the  aisle. 
Ed  handed  out  the  paper  with  an  exceedingly 
doubtful  air.  "A  man  told  us  this  would 
take  us  to  Trumansburg,"  he  said  faintly. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  it's  any  good  or  not. 
If  'taint  you'll  have  to  put  us  off,  'cause  we 
ain't  got  any  money." 

The  conductor  glanced  at  the  paper,  and 
fiH  u  lie  looked  at  it  more  closely,  and  then 
he  imt  on  his  glasses  and  examined  it  very 
<'arefully  indeed,  and  all  of  the  while  we  two 
little  boys  understood  perfectly  the  utmost 
meaning  of  the  good  old-fashioned  expres- 
sion known  as  "  being  on  the  ragged  edge." 


Finally  the  conductor  looked  over  his  glasses 
at  us  and  smiled.  He  was  a  very  large,  fat 
conductor,  with  a  good-natured  look  and  a 
double  chin.  "  You  can  bet  your  life,  my 
boys,"  he  said,  "  that  this  paper  is  very  good 
indeed.  This  is  what  it  says,"  and  he  showed 
us  the  paper  as  he  read  it  to  us: 


Pass.. 
From 
To 

LEHIGH    VALLEY    R.   R.   SYSTEM. 

Two  Nice  Little  Boys 

T   Falls 

T.  Burg 

(One  trip.) 

James  Thompson, 

Presioent. 

But  that  didn't  convey  a  great  deal  to  us, 
except  that  we  weren't  going  to  be  put  off, 
for  which  we  were  truly  thankful. 

Ed  had  ridden  on  the  cars  twice  before  and 
1  had  once,  still  we  were  not  so  6/osc  but  that 
we  enjoyed  the  remainder  of  the  trip  immense- 
ly, and  we  stood  on  the  Trumansburg  station 
platform  and  watched  the  ti-ain  draw  swiftly 
out  with  keen  regret  that  the  rapid  ride  had 
been  so  short. 

As  we  turned  away  one  of  the  hotel  car- 
riages drove  hastily  up  to  the  platform  and 
our  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  alighted. 
The  train  had  gone,  and  as  we  felt  more  or 
less  responsible  we  were  filled  with  concern. 
We  hurried  up  to  them. 

"Why,  here  are  our  little  boys,"  said  the 
elderly  gentleman.  "Did  you  get  the  horse 
home  safely?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Ed  answered;  "  and  we're  sorry 
you've  missed  the  train,  but  it's  just  gone." 

'•  That  is  too  bad,"  the  younger  man  re- 
marked, '■  but  we  have  to  learn  to  endure 
those  things;"  and  he  gave  us  each  a  crisp, 
new  fifty-cent  shinplaster. 

Just  then  a  most  singular  thing  happened. 
An  engine  with  a  single  magnificent  car  at- 
tached, which  car  was  rich  with  nickel  rail- 
ings, carving  and  curtained  plate  glass  win- 
doAvs,  ran  rapidly  in  and  stopped. 

The  three  gentlemen  and  the  two  ladies 
each  bade  us  good-bye  and  stepped  aboard, 
and  the  train  flashed  away,  while  the  ladies 
waved  tlieir  handkerchiefs  to  us  two  little 
boys  as  long  as  the  train  was  in  sight. 

"  It  seems  to  me."  remarked  the  old  bag- 
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gage-master,  "  that  you  two  yotingsters  are 
pretty  famili;ir  with  the  President,  Vioe- 
Presidont  Jiud  (General  Superintendent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  System,  to  say  noth- 
in'  of  the  President's  wife  and  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident's daughter." 


And  that's  all  there  Is  to  the  story.  I  told 
you  in  the  beginning  that  it  didn't  amount  to 
anything,  and  I  don't  Ivuow  yet  what  ever 
became  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  projected 
railroad  from  Pennsylvania  to  Sodus  Bay. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 


The  Vase  of   Ibn   Mokbil. 

By  the  Late  Archibald   Lampman. 


In  the  house  of  Ibn  Mokbil 
Stands  a  vase ; 

Masters,  if  you  ask  us 
What  within  its  heart  is  dreaming, 
Heart  of  gold  and  crystal  gleaming. 

We  shall  answer : 
All  the  riches  of  Damascus, 
Cairo,  or  Shiraz. 

No  man — even  lion  Mokbil — 
Ever  guessed. 

Whence  it  came — who  brought  it: 
But  it  stood  there  one  fair  morning. 
All  the  simple  place  adorning 

With  its  beauty — 
People  said  the  Jinn  had  wrought  it — 
Faith  is  best. 

In  the  house  of  Ibn  Mokbil, 
Till  it  came, 

There  was  nothing,  only 
Just  his  books  and  herbs  for  healing, 
And  his  i)rayer-mat  worn  with  kneeling. 

And  the  old  man, 
With  his  sleepless  eyes  and  lonely 
Heart  of  flame. 

Full  of  wo  was  Ibn  Mokbil 
To  behold 

Brothers  overtaken 
By   misfortune — sitting  restless 
In  his  house  forlorn  and  guestless, 

With  a  larder 
Empty,  and  a  pur.se  forsaken 
Of  its  gold. 

For  the  spirit  of  the  fakir 
Loved  the  light. 

And  the  burden  weighing, 
Deeper  still  with  every  morrow. 
Of  the  people's  want  and  sorrow 

Bent  and  aged  him, 
And  his  knees  were  sore   ivitli   praying 
Day  and  night. 


Then  somehow  to  Ibn  Mokbil 
Came  the  vase. 

And  the  tale  would  task  us, 
Half  to  tell  what  meat  and  treasure 
Tliini?s  of  help  and  things  of  pleasure, 

Overbrimmed  it — 
All  the  riches  of  Damascus, 
Cairo,  or  Shiraz. 

Now  the  doors  of  Ibn  Mokbil 
Open  wide- — 

Moan  is  heard  no  longer — 
Now  the  gifts  are  overflowing; 
Coming  round  the  vase  and  going. 

Crowd  the  people : 
None  that  aii,  and  none  tltat  hunger, 
Ai'e  denied. 

Foi-  the  vase,  a  magic  fountain. 
By  unseen 

Hands  at  midnight  charging — 
Jinn,  they  say — its  store  reneweth 
Ready  for  the  lip  that  sueth, 

First  at  morning. 
Heaped  about  the  flashing  margin, 
Gokl  and  green. 

Yet  one  lav/  for  Ibn  Mokbil, 
If  he  break, 

Spoils  and  ends  the  treasure : 
Round  the  vase  it  runs  in  letters. 
Woven  like  a  wreath  of  fetters : 

Not  one  tittle 
Must  the  fakir  for  his  pleasure 
Touch  or  take. 

Never  murmius  Ibn   Mokbil, 
Nor  comijlains : 

Though  the  fierce  and  greedy 
Enter  at  his  gate  for  plunder. 
Scattered  by  no  bolt  of  thunder. 

Yet  untroubled. 
He,  a  fakir,  poor  and  needy, 
Still  remains. 
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III  the  house  of  Ibn  Mokl)il 
Nothing  stays. 

Of  the  gifts  returning: 
All  is  empty;  it  is  lonely; 
Save  the  books  and  pi-ayer.-mut  only, 

And  the  fakir, 
With  his  gleaming  eyes  and  hurning 
Heart  of  praise. 


For  the  vase  beyond  the  crystal 
To  Ills  eyes — 

Now  when  day  is  sinking — 
Opens  like  a  rift  of  heaven, 
And  the  things  of  Allah  given — 

Dreams  and  visions — 
Tour  upon  his  spirit,  drinking 
Paradise. 


To  the  ears  of  Ibn  Moki)il 
Angels  tell 

Stories  how  the  bringer 
Of  the  faith  of  old  still  careth 
For  (he  foot  that  strictly  fa  ret  h. 

As  he  listens, 
Fall>;  a  voice  divine,  the  singer, 
Israfel. 


The   Making  of  a  Pope. 

By  Henry  C.   Vedder,   D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Cardinals  for  the 
election  of  a  Pope  is  called  a  con 
clave,  from  olavis,  a  key.  The  name  is 
justified  by  the  fact:  during  the  election  the 
princes  of  the  Church  aie  actually  under 
lock  ••aid  kej.  This  custom  arose  out  of 
stern  necessity,  and  can  be  traced  back  no 
further  than  the  thirteenth  century.  Several 
times  in  those  troublous  days  the  need  of  an 
immediate  choice  became  so  imperious  that 
the  people  resorted  to  the  ex!)edient  of  shut- 
ting the  college  up  uutil  an  election  was 
made.  Such  was  the  case  when  Innocent 
III  died  at  Perugia,  in  121G.  and  the  election 
of  Honorius  III  was  in  conseiiuence  accom- 
plished in  two  days.  Gregory  IX  was 
elected  under  similar  circumstances  at  Home 
in  1227,  the  election  requiring  but  eleven 
days. 

But  even  this  expedient  failed  to  work 
after  a  time.  Clement  IV  died  at  Viterbo, 
October  29th,  1268,  and  fifteen  (some  say 
seventeen)  Cardinals  met  to  elect  his  succes- 
!<or.  A  bare  majority  were  Italians,  but 
there  were  enough  French  Cardinals  to 
cause  a  d(>adlock  for  nearly  three  years. 
After  seventeen  months  had  passed  without 
a   choice,    the    pintple     of     Viterbo   shut    th(> 


college  up  in  a  palace  and  denied  them  com- 
iiuinication  with  the  outside  world.  More 
than  another  year  passed  by,  and  still  the 
deadlock  continued.  Then  the  palace  was 
unroofed,  and  the  Cardinals  were  exposed 
to  the  elements.  Even  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  sutticient,  for  it  was  not  until 
September  1st.  12T1.  that  a  Pope  was 
chosen,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  X. 

We  cannot  vouch  for  the  details  of  this 
story,  since  no  two  writers  of  the  period  tell 
it  alike,  but  lis  iiiam  features  are  probably 
true,  and  they  are  siitHciently  scandalous 
without  '■  emliroiilery."  The  Pope  so  chosen 
was  quite  aliv;-  lo  (he  scandal,  and  to  the 
dangerous  nature  of  such  an  interregnum  in 
(he  Papacy.  It  really  would  not  do  to  per- 
mit Christendom  often  (o  get  on  for  three 
years  so  (Muiifortably  without  a  Supreme 
Pontiff:  (lie  idea  might  occur  to  the  world, 
ill  (iia(  c:ise.  iliat  it  could  get  on  perma- 
ueiKly  wKhiiut  liiiu.  Ueasons  like  these  no 
doubt  eousdained  Gregory  X  and  the  coun- 
cil (lia(  he  called  (tiu>  Second  Lyons,  1274) 
(o  publish  the  code  of  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  future  Conclaves,  the  constitution 
"  I'bi  iwricuUim." 

It    would    !)»■    an    interesting    studv    to    set 
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foi-lh  tlio  rulo  of  procedure  established  by 
that  docnijient.  and  then  note  the  sncees- 
sive  modilicatioiis  of  ine  code  by  hitcr  I'apal 
constitutions,  down  to  the  present  time. 
But  all  save  a  few  liistorical  stucU^nts  will 
find  more  interesting  still  an  account  of  the 
procedure  as  actually  practiced  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  last  few  Popes.  It  Avill  even  be 
advisable  to  abridge  this  somewhat,  since 
a  full  description  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
might  easily  become  tedious. 

In  the  ;Middle  Ages  a  Papal  election  might 
be  held  almost  anywhere  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope, but  for  a  long  time  there  has  been  no 
election  out  of  Rome,  and  usually  the  Con- 
clave is  held  in  the  Vatican.  The  Conclave 
that  cliose  Pius  VI  in  1775,  however,  was 
held  in  St.  I'eter's.  Directly  after  the  death 
of  a  Pope,  under  the  dii-ection  of  the  Cham- 
bei'Iain,  the  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
coining  gathering.  For  centuries  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  erect  little  wooden  cells,  each 
about  nine  by  twelve  feet;  and  the  ma- 
terials, nund)erod  for  putting  together,  were 
kept  always  in  readiness.  At  the  Conclave 
of  1878,  for  the  first  time  these  cells  were 
not  used,  but  small  apartments  of  three  or 
four  rooms  each  were  specially  constructed 
in  the  great  halls  of  the  Vatican.  These  lit- 
tle suites  were  much  more  convenient  than 
the  cells,  since  each  Cardinal  is  allowed  two 
attendants,  Avho  were  thus  able  to  lodge  near 
him  and  be  constantly  at  his  service.  On  the 
other  hand  this  arrangement  necessitated 
the  spreading  of  the  Cardinals  over  a  large 
space  in  the  palace,  which  made  communi- 
cation less  easy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  the 
death  of  a  Pope  occurs  the  inaugural  of  the 
Conclave.  The  Cardinals  form  in  solemn 
procession  in  order  of  rank,  and  usually  pro- 
ceed to  St.  Peter's,  where  the  mass  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  sung,  at  the  close  of  which  a 
sermon  is  delivered  by  some  ecclesiastic  pre- 
viously appointed  by  the  college.  This  is 
known  as  the  election  sermon  ("Pro  Eligendo 
Pontifice  "),  and  the  preacher's  duty  is  to  ex- 
hort the  Cardinals  to  lay  aside  all  preposses- 
sions and  preferences  of  their  own,  and  to 
fix  their  eyes  on  God,  so  that  as  speedily  as 
possible  a  shepherd  may  be  chosen,  who  may 
be  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  A 
master  of  ceivmonies  then  takes  the  Papal 


cross,  and  b(>hind  him  follow  the  Cardinals. 
Before  tlie  cross  go  the  attendants  and  tlie 
Pontifical  choir  singing  "  Veni  Creator  Spir- 
ilii.s."  Having  arrived  at  the  chapel  of  the 
(Conclave,  the  dean  of  the  Cardinals  reads 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  relating  to  the 
election  of  a  Pope,  and  each  Cardinal  takes 
in  turn  an  oath  to  observe  them.  The  dean 
exhorts  them  to  fulfill  the  obligations  rest- 
ing on  them  in  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  elec- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Car- 
dinals then  betake  themselves  to  their  cells 
or  apartments. 

In  the  afternoon  the  college  meets  and  re- 
ceives the  oaths  of  all  the  officers  and  at- 
tendants of  the  Conclave.  Of  these  there  is 
a  large  number,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
specify  onl.v  two:  a  Governor,  who  is  a  prel- 
ate, and  a  Marshal,  a  secular  officer.  In  the 
evening  the  Conclave  is  officially  closed. 
Then  all  except  the  Cardinals,  their  author- 
ized attendants  and  the  sworn  officials,  are 
required  to  leave  the  palace.  All  doors  save 
one  have  been  walled  up  ere  this;  now  the 
last  is  locked,  and  the  keys  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Chamberlain.  The  Governor 
and  Marshal  henceforth  keep  strict  charge 
of  this  door,  and  both  egress  and  ingress  are 
forbidden.  To  this  rule  there  is  an  excep- 
tion, however:  a  Cardinal  arriving  late  must 
be  admitted,  and  a  member  of  the  Conclave 
may  be  permitted  to  leave  on  account  of 
sickness.  Three  Cardinals  with  the  Cham- 
berlain verify  the  report  of  the  officials  that 
all  but  those  having  business  there  have 
been  excluded,  and  the  Chamberlain  usually 
makes  a  further  round  before  retiring  for 
the  night,  to  assure  himself  that  all  is  right. 
EA-en  when  these  precautions  have  been 
taken  the  number  of  persons  left  is  consid- 
erable. At  the  Conclave  of  1878  over  250 
souls  were  thus  locked  into  the  corridors  of 
the  Vatican. 

The  night  is  spent  in  silence,  the  hours  not 
given  to  sleep  being  presumably  devoted  to 
prayer  and  pious  meditation.  The  Chamber- 
lain does  not  trust  too  much  to  this  chari- 
table presumption,  but  stations  sentinels  to 
see  that  no  communications  are  held  in  se- 
cret during  the  night.  In  spite  of  this  Car- 
dinals do  manage  to  prowl  about  and  elec- 
tioneer every  night  while  the  Conclave  con- 
tinues.   On  the  following  day  the  real  busi- 
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noss  begins,  that  of  election.  In  theory  there 
are  three  methods  by  which  a  Pope  may  be 
chosen.  The  first  is  election  by  "  inspira- 
tion," "  acclamation "  or  "^adoration,"  for 
all  three  terms  are  used  to  describe  it.  This 
is  accomplished  in  those  rare  cases  when  all 
minds  turn  at  once  to  some  one  as  the  sole 
possible  candidate,  and  he  is  saluted  by 
unanimous  acclamation.  The  election  of 
Gregory  VII  is  described  as  occurring  iu  this 
way.  The  obsequies  of  Alexander  II  were 
performing  and  Hlldebrand  as  Archdeacon 
was  directing  them.  All  at  once  clergy  and 
people  with  one  voice  cried  out,  "  Hlldebrand 
is  Pope!  It  is  the  will  of  St.  Peter!  Hllde- 
brand is  Pope!  "  And  he  was  immediately 
enthroned  and  crowned.  Such  elections, 
however,  tho  always  possible  in  theory,  have 
always  been  rare,  and  none  has  occurred  iu 
recent  time.  Another  method  is  known  as 
election  "  by  compromise."  Not  infrequent- 
ly a  deadlock  occurs  in  a  Conclave,  and  the 
Cardinals  agree  to  depute  the  election  to  a 
committee,  and  to  abide  by  its  decision. 
Elections  by  this  method  have  been  not  in- 
fre<iuont,  but  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
resort  to  it  latterly.  The  commonest  method 
is  now,  and  probably  always  has  been,  elec- 
tion "  by  simple  ballot." 

The  rules  of  Gregory  XV  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  ballots  are  curiously  minute;  in  con- 
Fig  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Ego  Robi'rtus  Card   BcUannine 


Eligo  ill  Summiim  Pontlflcem   Rev.    D.    meuni 
Cardin.  Baronium. 


Notnen. 


Eligo  in  Summum  Pontiflcem    Rev.   D.    meum 
Cardin    Baronium. 


Signa 


nection  with  his  bull,  "  Deed  Romanum  Pon- 
tificcht,"  he  not  only  gives  a  full  description, 
but  diagrams  accompany  the  text,  as  sample 
ballots.  The  voting  is  secret,  and  therefore 
the  ballot  is  iu  three  divisions.  In  the  up- 
per part  each  Cardinal  writes  his  name  and 
title,  thus:  "Ego  Robertiis  Card.  Bellarmuie." 
This  he  folds  down  and  seals,  and  it  is  not 
examined  save  it  becomes  necessary  to  verify 
all  ballots.  In  tho  lower  division  he  writes 
a  number  and  a  motto,  known  oulj'  to  him- 
self, so  that  he  may  be  able  to  identify  his 
own  ballot  iu  case  of  necessity,  thus:  "18. 
(ll())-i<i  in  excelsis."  This  he  folds  up  and 
seals.  All  that  is  visible  to  the  tellers  is  the 
middle  part  of  the  ballot,  in  which  he  writes: 
'■  Elifjo  in  Suminum  Pontifieem  Rev.  D.  meum 

Card.      ",   filling   the   blank   with   the 

name  of  his  candidate.  (In  the  accompany- 
ing diagrams  Fig.  1  shows  the  entire  ballot 
as  written;  Fig.  2  shows  its  appearance  as 
ready  for  deposit.  The  words  No)nen  and 
Signa  are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  ballot, 
so  as  to  come  into  place  when  it  is  folded 
and  sealed,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  en- 
graved arabesques.) 

In  general  only  a  member  of  the  college 
of  Cardinals  has  been  regarded  as  eligible 
to  the  Papacy  since  the  time  of  Nicholas  II. 
But  he  admitted  exceptions  to  this  rule  iu 
case  of  necessity,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
between  his  day  and  that  of  Urban  ^'I  (1378) 
nine  Popes  were  chosen  from  outside  the  col- 
lege. Since  that  time  none  but  a  Cardinal 
has  been  olecto<l,  and  the  precedent  has  by 
this  acMiuived  practically  the  force  of  law. 

The  voting  .^sessions  are  held  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  two  ballots  must  be  taken  each 
day,  the  first  directly  after  the  mor«iug 
mass,   the  second  in  the  afternoon,  usually 
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about  4  o'clock.  About  two  hours  are  or- 
(linai'ily  ro<iuired  for  the  taking  of  a  vote. 
A\'heu  the  votes  are  ready  to  lie  given,  each 
Cardinal  advances  in  order  of  rank  to  the 
altar,  where  the  tellers  stand,  kneels  and  of- 
fers a  shoi't  prayer,  and  then,  holding  his  bal- 
lot over  the  great  silver  chalice  that  senes 
as  an  electoral  urn,  he  repeats  in  a  loud 
voice  the  electoral  oath:  "I  call  to  witness 
Christ  the  Lord,  who  will  judge  me,  that  I 
choose  him  Avlioni  T  judge  before  God  should 
be  chosen,  and  I  Avill  do  the  same  on  the  '  ac- 
cession.' "  Then,  laying  the  ballot  on  the 
paten,  he  causes  it  to  slide  into  the  chalice, 
salutes  the  cross  and  returns  to  his  place. 

When  the  votes  have  been  verified  and 
counted  and  the  result  is  announced,  if  no- 
body has  received  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority,  Cardinals  have  the  privilege  of 
changing  theii-  votes.  A  ballot  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  one  before  used  is 
prepared,  but  in  the  middle  each  writes 
"  Aecedo  Rev.  D.  meo  Ego  Card.  .  .  ."  If 
he  does  not  wish  to  change  his  vote  he 
writes  in  the  blank  space  Nemini,  nobody. 
At  the  last  Conclave  a  nervous  or  absent 
minded  Cardinal  wrote  in  his  first  ballot 
"  Elif/o,  etc.,  Card.  Neviiiiem,"  and  the  ballot 
was  read  out  by  the  tellers  amid  the  hilari- 
ous laughter  of  the  Cardinals.  Even  these 
grave  ecclesiastics,  engaged  in  this  most 
solemn  business,  it  seems,  are  not  incapable 
of  appreciating  a  joke.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  have  been  cast  for  some- 
body. In  that  case  all  the  votes  are  care- 
fully verified;  the  tellers  open  each  one,  and 
if  it  turns  out  that  any  Cardinal  has  voted 
foj-  himself  the  result  is  invalidated  and 
there  is  no  election. 

After  the  concluding  of  the  voting,  the  bal- 
lots are  burned  in  a  little  stove  kept  for  the 
purpose;  and  when  the  people  gathered  with- 
out see  the  smoke  go  up  they  know  that  no 
Pope  has  yet  been  chosen.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  their  only  means  of  information,  for 
besides  the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed  on  all  in- 
mates of  the  palace,  no  communication  with 
outside  persons  is  permitted  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  Marshal  and  Governor. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  way  the  secrets  leak 
out  and  the  proceedings  are  reiwrted  from 
day   to    day    with    tolerable   accuracy.    The 


rules  of  (Gregory  XV  provided  that  if  a 
clioice  were  not  made  within  three  days,  for 
the  next  five  days  the  Cardinals  should  be 
restricted  to  pne  dish  at  each  meal,  and 
thereafter  should  be  confined  to  bread  and 
A\ine  or  water  until  they  completed  the  elec- 
tion. Tliese  rules  have  been  i-elaxed  in  these 
later  times,  but  long  deadlocks  have  also 
become  infrequent. 

Will  It  surprise  anybody  to  learn  that,  not- 
withstanding all  these  strict  I'ules  and  these 
solemn  oaths,  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of 
wire  pulling  and  electioneering  in  a  Con- 
clave? Since  Cardinals  are  but  human,  after 
all,  we  ought  perhaps  to  expect  nothing  else. 
The  shrewdest  American  politician,  trained 
in  all  the  tricks  of  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions, could  teach  these  princes  of  the 
Church  nothing.  Cases  have  been  notorious 
in  which  Pontiffs  have  secured  their  election 
by  promises  of  preferment  and  other  ad- 
vantages to  their  fellow  Cardinals.  Equally 
notorious  are  cases  in  which  Cardinals  have 
forced  pledges  from  a  colleague  as  a  condi- 
tion of  election.  Avhich  he  has  aftei'ward  re- 
pudiated or  fulfilled  only  under^  severest 
pressure.  And  as  so  often  happens  in  our 
Presidential  contests,  the  successful  candi- 
date is  frequently  not  one  of  the  several  who 
have  been  hotly  pressed  by  friends,  or  have 
used  all  their  arts  to  advance  themselves, 
but  a  "  dark  horse."  Some  of  the  ablest  and 
best,  and  also  some  of  the  weakest  and 
worst,  of  the  Popes  have  been  chosen  be- 
cause the  favorites  were  only  strong  enough 
in  the  Conclave  to  kill  off  each  othei*. 

When,  by  any  of  these  methods,  an  elec- 
tion has  been  made,  the  dean  of  the  Car 
dinals  goes  to  the  Pope-elect,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  a.sks,  "  Do  you  accept  the  election, 
canonically  made,  to  the  supreme  Pontifi- 
cate? "  The  answer  is  communicated  to  tho 
assembly  by  the  prefect  of  ceremonies.  By 
a  second  question  tlie  dean  asks  the  new 
Pope  what  name  he  wishes  to  take,  and  on 
receiving  his  reply  announces  it  in  a  loiul 
voice  to  the  electors.  The  official  act  of  elec- 
tion and  acceptance  is  then  prepared,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Pope  is  conducted  to  the 
altar,  if  he  has  not  gone  there  at  once  on 
notification  of  his  election.  The  robes  of  a 
cardinal  are  removed,  and  tlie  Pontifical 
garb,   made  ready  in  advance,  is  put  upon 
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liim.  He  is  then  placed  on  a  chair,  back  to 
tlie  altar,  Ihc  Cliauihoiiain  puts  on  his  finjjer 
the  Fisherman's  King,  ami  all  the  Canlinals 
in  tmn  give  Jiini  the  first  obeisance,  kneeling 
before  liini  and  kissing  liis  foot  and  hand, 
and  receiving  from  him  tlie  kiss  of  peace. 
The  first  official  act  of  the  new  Pontiff  is  to 
confirm  the  powers  of  the  former  Chamber- 
lain, or,  if  he  prefers,  to  appoint  another. 


Preceded  by  a  choir  singing  "  Evce  Sacerdos 
Mof/niiH,"  the  senior  Cardinal  deacon  goes  to 
the  balcony  and  says  to  tlie  people:  "  I  an- 
noinice  to  you  a  great  joy.  We  have  as 
I'ope  the  most  eminent  and  most  reverend 

•  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 

who  lias  taken  the  name  of  — ■."  And  thus 

Ihe  world  is  made  aware  that  tht;  Church 
has  a  new  Pope. 

Chbstek,  Pa. 


The  Socialistic  Thorn  in  Tammany's  Side. 

By  Henry  Austin. 


WrilliE  in  our  colleges  and  churches 
lliere  has  been  for  some  years  a 
noticeable  amount  of  socialistic  sen- 
timent, socialism  as  a  practical  factor  in  pol- 
ities has  hitherto  cut  but  little  figure — com- 
pared with  European  countries,  so  little  as 
to  be  almost  a  negligible  (juantity.  Now, 
however,  we  are  confronted  with  a  set  of 
facts  that  call  for  the  most  serious,  conserva- 
tive consideration. 

First,  and  most  startling  of  these — the 
Socialist  Ijabor  party  apparently  holds  the 
lialauce  of  power  in  the  rieliest,  most  con- 
servative commonwealth  of  this  Union,  the 
Empire  State.  We  say  apparently,  but  the 
more  one  studies  the  conditions  the  more  one 
is  tempted  to  substitute  the  adverb  actually. 
Here  is  a  brief  presentment  of  its  political 
liistory,  which  most  of  our  daily  papers,  for 
some  unguessable  reason,  have  been  persist- 
ently blinking,  ever  since  the  apostles  of 
Karl  Marx  began  their  open  propaganda. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  entered  the 
ield  In  this  State  in  1890,  and  polled  at  birth 
;he  requisite  percentage  to  entitle  it  to  a 
)lace  on  the  official  ballot  as  a  regular  polit- 
cal  organization.  Its  first  cast  was  exactly 
.■J,8ia  votes.  From  year  to  year  it  has  slow- 
y,  but  markedly,  increased  its  poll.  It  was 
he  fifth  party  on  the  list:  it  grew  to  l)e 
ourth,  and  last  year  it  stood  third. 
V\)  to  this  point  in  its  career  it  had  at- 
rncted  no  attention  from  the  practical  poli- 
Icians  of  the  old  opposing  parties.  Some  of 
s  leaders  occasionally  got  pictured  in  the 
ress,  and  the  police  were  detailed  to  super- 


vise its  open-air  meetings,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened to  it  or  by  it.  One  of  its  chief  spokes- 
men and  editors  did,  indeed,  win  some  per- 
sonal recognition  by  virtue  of  his  brilliant 
elociuence  and  the  misfit  halo  of  a  former 
connection  with  Columbia  University  as  a 
lecturer  on  international  law.  Still,  the  poli- 
ticians, the  men  in  both  parties  who  are  out 
for  results  or  "  stuff,"  regarded  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  as  a  collection  of  bibulous  sore- 
heads and  self-pivoted  cranks— an  omnium 
gatherum  not  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  this 
joint  dream  of  the  firm  of  Piatt  and  Croker 
was  rudely  dispelled  when  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  last  Gubernatorial  election 
were  rigidly  tabulated.  Roosevelt  had  661,- 
715  votes.  Van  Wyck  643,921,  and  Hanford 
2.3,860. 

These  figures  are  from  the  Tribune  Al- 
manac, 1899,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  What 
do  they  show?  First,  that  Roosevelt's  plu- 
rality was  only  17.794;  second  and  most  sig- 
nificant, that  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  with 
its  compact  little  cohort  of  23.860  voters,  held 
tlie  balance  of  power.  If  Messrs.  Piatt  and 
Croker  could  have  swung  those  votes  where 
these  Siamese  twins  of  political  science 
doubtless  believe  they  belong.  Judge  Van 
Wyck  would  now  be  figureheading  the  Em- 
pire State,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  instead  of  snif- 
fing the  savory  breeze  of  Presidential  possi- 
bility, would  probably  be  careering  over 
the  continent  under  the  auspices  of  Major 
Pond's  lecture-bureau,  swinging  his  sword 
and  showing  how  tobacco  fields  are  won  by 
American  "  rough  riding  "  and  philanthropy. 
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Tlie  Republirau  dailies  ol'  New  York,  to  the 
i^lory  or  their  blinduess,  l)e  it  recorded,  have 
taken  no,  or  slightest,  notice  of  this  plunioni- 
euon.  Bnt  tlie  Tannnany  ort-ans,  or  would-be 
organs,  notably  the  Juuinal,  which  has  done 
some  pretty  brazen  coquetting  with  socialistic 
ideals,  did  some  piteous  howling.  Van  Wyck, 
they  claimed,  was  defeated  by  the  socialist 
vote,  and  the  Simon-pure  socialist  by  so  do- 
ing had  side-tracked  "  the  real  party  of  the 
people "  and  given  the  plutocrats  another 
long  inning  in  New  York,  with,  probably,  an- 
other Presidency  to  clap  in  their  safe-deposit 
vault. 

Let  us  now  without  considering  this  par- 
ticular debt  of  conservatism  to  socialism 
look  still  closer  into  election  facts.    The  Gi- 


ing  mysterious  nu)ves;  that  is,  more  or  less  , 
mysterious,   .according  to  the  kind   of  tele-  , 
scojte  turned  upon  tlieui.    The  Central  Labor 
ruion  suddenly  dropped   its  old  established 
name    and    be<'ume    the    Central    Federated  ' 
Union.    New  and  peculiar  elements  entered, 
to  propitiate  whom  the  change  of  name  was  i 
made,    and    the    platform    was    remodeled  - 
and   rendered   more   demagogic.      Finally,  a 
certain  Samuel  Prince  was  elected  president 
of  this  revamped  Democratic  labor-vote  trap.  ; 
This  worthy  is  a  resident  of  the  once  "  Gi- 
braltar "  district,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  jocose 
gossip  that  for  years  he  has  been  angling  for 
the  Tammany  nomination  to  the  Assembly.  I 
In  the  last  two  campaigns  he  especially  rec- 
ommended himself  to  the  Hon.  Pat  Keenan's 


braltar  of  Tammany  Hall  in  this  borough,  as  I'avor  by  taking  the  stump  against  the  social- 

every  one  knows,  is  the  Sixteenth  Assembly  ist   orators.    Prince   counts   on   the   nomina- 

District,    where   the   Hon.    Pat   Keenan,   as  tion  this  year,  but  the  socialist  vote  troubles 

district  leader,  rules  the  roost  and,  with  just  his    luidnight   sleep,    as   well   as    the   noon- 


reason,  does  all  the  crowing.  Even  during 
the  Mayor  Strong  campaign,  that  swept  one 
Tammany  district  after  another  off  its  feet 
with  a  tidal  Avave  of  municipal  or  civic  mor- 
ality, the  Sixteenth  remained  solid,  and  the 
crow  of  the  Hon.  Pat  rose  over  the  general 
wreck  like  a  steam  calliope. 

That  barbaric  yawp  triumphant  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  waked  up  the  socialists,  and 
by  its  music  to  have  made  them  move  into 
this  district;  for,  again  examining  figures, 
we  find  that  while  in  189(5  the  vote  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  party  in  this  domain  of 
Keenan  was  barely  1,000,  in  1897  Professor 
Daniel   De   Leon,    the    recognized    socialist 


day  siestas  of  Statesman  Keenan. 

Tammany  kept  out  of  power  in  the  State 
by  this  wretched  little  Socialist  Labor  party 
—Tammany's  "  Gibraltar  "  in  danger— what 
must  Tammany  statesmen  try  to  do  for  this 
year,    and    especially    for    the    Presidential 
campaign  year?    Clearly,  to  split  the  Social- 
ist Labor  party  or  be  split  and  spilt  by  it 
into  the  brine  of  Saline  Creek.    Spurred  by 
this  keen  necessity,  Tammany  began  work 
on  the  VolliszcitHiKj,    a    supposedly    socialisi 
German   daily,    not   overblest   with   wealth 
and  has  apparently  caused  that  paper  to  re 
peat  all  the  Democratic  party's  stock-in-tradt 
talk  about  the  Republican  party's  oppressioi 
editor  and  leader,  running  for  Assemblyman,     of  the  workingmen  with  taxes, 
polled  1,820  votes.    This  evidently  began  to        This  may  seem  a  perfectly  natural  and  in 
perplex,  perhaps  to  frighten,  Tammany,  for     nocent  move,  but  its    real    result    was    i 
in  the  campaign  of  1898    far  more  attention     bring  the  Volkszeilung  into  direct  contradic 
and  expenditure  were  directed  to  this  "  Gi-     tion  and   conflict  with   the  Socialist  Labo 
braltar  "  than  ever  before,  and  the  campaign     party,  which  maintains  that,  as  for  the  worl 
was    intense.      De    Leon,    the    socialist,    re-     ingmen.   they  are   no  better  off  under  ou 
ceived  2,200  votes,  and  his  Tammany  oppo-     regime  than  another,  but  are  most  excellen 
nent  was  only  saved  from  defeat  by  700  Re-     ly  exploited  by  both   of  the  old  parties  i 
publican  votes  duly  delivered  as  per  invoice,     turn. 
The  result  of  this  Is  that  "Gibraltar"  uow 
stands  on  the  Tammany  books  marked  "  un- 
safe "  for  the  campaign  of  this  year  and  of 
1900. 

Another  avvaj  of  curious  facts  now  forms 
itself.  Ever  since  last  November  the  labor 
forces  in  Tammany's  control  have  been  mak- 


Feud  having  thus  been  started  between  tl 
Volkszeitung  and  the  Socialist  Labor  part 
whose  especial  organ.  The  People,  a  nation 
weekly,  used  to  be  edited  in  the  same  buil 
ing,  Tammany's  next  move  was  one  of  t 
boldest  pieces  of  predatory  politics  ever  i 
agined.    Insinuating    certain    of    its    heelt 
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into  the  ranks  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
as  "  converts,"  it  tried,  with  the  aid  of  some 
of  the  disgruntled  Volkszeituny  staff,  to  brealv 
into  the  ottice  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party, 
then  at  184  William  street,  and  take  physical 
possession  of  the  socialist  national  weekly 
organ,  The  People,  together  with  all  tlie  party 
documents  and  archives. 

This  attempt  Avas  made  on  the  midnight  of 
July  10th,  and  chronicled  in  some  of  the  pa- 
pers as  a  flat  failure.  The  leader  of  the  at- 
tack was  one  Philip  Bauer,  who  is  a  walk- 
ing delegate  of  a  bricklayers'  union,  of  which 
William  Klein  is  president.  William  Klein, 
when  not  staggering  under  the  burden  of  his 
presidential  duties,  draws  $2,500  a  year  by 
grace  of  Tammany  as  "  Inspector  of  Sew- 
ers." The  connection  of  this  sequence  with 
the  Tammany  plan  to  steal  a  socialist  paper 
is  too  clear  to  need  further  development. 
The  attack,  in  which  mallets  wore  freely 
swung,  failed  miserably.  The  invaders  were 
beaten  back  and  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
kept  possession  of  all  its  documents  and  the 
English  weekly.  The  People,  now  removed  to 
61  Beekman  street. 

But  the  Tammany  dailies  have  announced 
broadcast  that  the  Socialist  Labor  party  is 
"  broke  "  and  broken  up.  As  a  further  proof 
of  prowess,  even  in  laughable  defeat  and 
ridiculous  retreat,  Tammany  has  inspired 
the  recent  issuance  of  a  new  weekly,  like- 
wise called  The  People,  the  people  in  this 
case  being  the  Tammany  job-holder,  Mr. 
Klein  and  others  of  like  editorial  capacity. 


Moreover,  one  of  the  Tammany  organs,  the 
News,  last  week  intimated  that  a  decision 
would  be  handed  down  by  the  Bench  against 
the  right  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  to  have 
a  place  on  the  official  ballot,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  divided.  The  Socialist  Labor  party 
is,  however,  so  far  from  being  "  broke  up 
and  broke  "  that  it  has  obtained  the  services 
of  an  able  and  costly  lawyer,  formerly  a 
'I'ammany  man,  but  now  reformed,  and  has 
tak(m  the  question  of  title  as  regards  its 
paper.  The  People,  into  the  courts,  where  a 
Rcpulilican  judge  or  an  honest  Democrat 
may  put  an  extinguisher  on  Tammany's 
bright  scheme  in  the  shape  of  a  rival  organ 
with  the  same  name. 

The  grouping  of  these  queer  facts,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  well  worth  the  attention  of  think- 
ing persons  all  over  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially are  the  potentialities  involved  in  this 
particular  chef  d'a'iirre  of  Tammany  politics 
deserving  of  study  by  all  New  Yorkers  who 
would  like  to  be  freed  from  the  dominance 
of  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Croker.  The  question 
for  advocates  of  municipal  reform  and  hon- 
est government  is  whether  the  Socialist  La- 
bor party  is  so  dangerous  a  germ  that  it 
ought  to  be  suppressed  by  any  mode,  how- 
soever foul,  even  if  such  suppression  means 
the  continuance  and  still  firmer  establish- 
ment of  Tammaniac  ownership  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  and  possibly  in  the  near 
future  the  seizure  and  loot  of  the  whole 
State. 

New  York  City. 


The   Houses  of  Old  New  Amsterdam. 

By  Helen  Evertson  vSmith. 

IT  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  Dutch  characteristic  of  the  earlier  ones  also.  Of 
settlers  were  at  no  time  subjected  to  the  this  much  we  are  certain,  that  times  were 
hardships  that  had  been  so  grievous  to  comparatively  easy  when  Niclaes  Evertsen, 
the  Pilgrims  and  their  immediate  succes-  a  recent  immigrant  from  Holland— perhaps 
sors,  but  that  may  be  a  mistake.  Early  by  wa.v  of  the  West  Indies— married  Mar- 
Dutch  records  not  liaviug  been  so  thor-  griotje  \:\n  Haal.  a  native  of  the  trading 
oughly  searched,  and  private  papers— even  post  which  her  father  had  known  as  Fort 
if  many  are  surviving— being  in  a  foreign  Orange,  but  which,  eight  years  before  her 
tongue,  we  liave  been  content  to  accept  the  birth  (in  K;?:!),  had  been  forced  to  take  the 
ooaditioujB   of    later   days    as    having    been  name  of  Albany, 
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The  niarriiijio  occuiTcd  in  U>!KS,  by  wiiicli 
time  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity  in  New  Amsterdam.  The  llol- 
hmders  were  natural  traders,  industrious, 
thriity,  honest  and  perse verin;;-.  Probably 
no  nation  had  fewer  vices  or  more  virtues, 
and  the  virtues  a\  ere  of  a  kind  to  bring  ma- 
terial prosperity  in  their  Irain.  'I'lie  En.iilish 
(Jovernment  paid  them  (•ompaiati\el.\'  lit- 
tle attention,  and  the  shrewd  Dutch  col- 
onists took  no  pains  to  awalcen  the  interest 
(or  cupidity)  of  their  undesired  masters.  In 
preserving  a  usef\d  obscurity  they  were  un- 
doubtedly aided  by  their  quiet  ways  and 
their  language,  which  few  Englishmen  cared 
to  learn.  New  York  had  become  the  little 
city's  name  upon  the  colonial  maps,  but  New 
Amsterdam  it  remained  in  the  hearts  of  its 
citizens,  as  well  as  in  the  customs  of  its 
people  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  British  had  been  in  possession  for 
about  thirty-five  years  when  Niclaes  Evert- 
sen  built  his  broad-roofed  stone  and  shingle 
house  somewhere  on  the  big  farm  which  is 
said  to  have  stretched  from  the  East  River 
to  Avhat  is  now  Fourth  Avenue,  between 
T^nion  and  Madison  Square,  but  Dutch  Avas 
still  the  language  of  its  people,  Dutch  were 
their  records,  and  Dutch  were  all  their  tastes 
and  ways. 

Unfortunately  for  a  curious  posterity 
Niclaes  was  a  too  loving  husband.  He  be- 
(lueathed  to  his  Margrietje  every  thing  he 
possessed  without  reservation.  Hence  there 
was  no  necessity  for  an  inventory  which 
would  have  been  a  very  satisfactory  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  New  Amster- 
dam household  belongings  of  that  day.  But 
traditions,  faithfully  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter,  together  with  some  fine 
old  articles  of  furniture,  and  even  a  few 
pieces  of  silver  and  china  still  remaining, 
help  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  home  life 
of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  who  composed 
the  better  as  well  as  the  larger  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  very  first  of  the  Dutch  settlers  must, 
like  the  fii-st  New  Englanders  and  all  the 
other  pioneers,  have  lived  in  huts  of  rough 
or  at  best  of  squared  logs,  and  endured 
many  privations;  but  they  were  most  ad- 
vantageously placed  for  trade  and  the  rapid 


accumulation  of  pioperty.  Hence  their 
dwellings  far  more  speedily  became  seats 
of  comfort  and  e\en  of  luxury,  as  this  term 
Avas  then  understood. 

Mr.  David  Codwise,  for  many  years  a  Mas- 
ter  in   Chancery   in   the  City  of  New   York 
(dying  in  18G4  at  tlie  age  of  eighty-four),  was 
tlie    husb.and    of    a    sister    of    my    father's 
motiu'v.    Under  their   most   hospitable   roof 
many    of    my    girlhood's    happy    days    were 
spent,  and  not  least  happy   were  the  hours 
passed  in  listening  to  my  dear  granduncle's 
accomit    of    ways   and    things    in    old    New 
York.    He  often  described  to  me  the  home 
of    liis    grandfather   on    Dey    Street,    where 
it  stood  intact  tnitil  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
shortly  before  my   uncle's  twentieth   birth- 
day.   Of  these  conversations  I  took  a  few 
notes  at  the  time,  and  am   now  extremely 
sorry  that  I  did  not  take  more,  tho  I  have 
l)een    abU;    to    glean    supplementary    infor- 
mation from  the  many  letters,  wills  and  ex- 
pense   accounts    remaining    in    my    posses- 
sion relating  to  the  periods  of  which  he  told. 
I  do  not  now  remember  whether  the  house 
referred  to  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Codwise's 
maternal   or   paternal   grandfather,    I   think 
to  the  latter.    Its  date,  set  in  small  red  tiles 
in  the  j^cHoaa'  brick  walls  over  its  princii)al 
doors  Avas— A.D.  1700.    The  house,  my  uncle 
said,    Avas    "  the    twin    of    one    which    was 
erected  at  or  about  the  same  time  by  his 
ancestor's     )nost     intimate     friend— Niclaes 
EA'ertsen.     The   latter   was   a   grandson   of 
Lieutenant  Admiral  Jan  Bvertsen,  a  Knight 
of   the    Order   of    St.    Michael   and   one   of 
the  most  distinguished  officers  of  old  Hol- 
land's famous  navy,  to  which,  in  the  course 
of    less    than    a    century    his    family    had 
given,   besides   himself,   no  less   than  three 
admirals,  one  commodore  and  five  "  scheeps- 
bevelhebbers "      or     ship-commanders.      At 
least    seven    of    the    nine    died    in    battle. 
Jacob    de    Liefde,    in    his    volume    on    the 
"  Great    Dutch    Admirals,"    says   that   "  fif- 
teen of  the  Evertsens  had  borne  the  name 
honorably  in  battles  on  land  and  sea,"  so 
one  must  wonder  a  little  that  Niclaes  was 
content  to   remain   a   merchant  captain  on 
one  of  his  oAvn  ships  peacefully  trading  be- 
tween  New   Amsterdam   and  the  West  In- 
dies.   But  times  had  changed.    Holland  and 
England  had  become  friends,  and  the  claws 
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of  Spain  and  I'ortugal  lind  Ixm'II  too  dustily 
clipped  to  be  longer  dangerous  to  their  ene- 
mies. So,  to  Captain  Evertsen  In  the  new 
laud  his  title  had  acquired  a  purely  peaceful 
significance.  Here  his  business  was  itrofit- 
able,  and  Mr.  Codwise  said  that  in  his  day 
Nidaes  Evertsen  was  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  on  Manhattan  Island. 

•'  In    the    centers    of    the    houses    of    my 
grandfatlier  and  of  (.-aptain  Evertsen,"  said 
Mr.    Codwise,    "  rose    great    stone    chimney 
stacks,     each     having     four     immense     fire- 
places striding  across  Ihe  inner  corners  of 
as  many  wide,  low-ceiled,  broad-windowed 
rooms.    On    either    side,    beyond    the    four 
I'ooms    thus    grouped    around    the    chimney 
stack  were  two  moi-e  rooms  of  about  equal 
dimensions,  cacli  having  its  own  tile-begirt 
lireplace  across  a  corner,  for  another  chim- 
ney  arose   in   each   gable   end.    All   of    tiie 
(irst    floor    rooms    were    handsomely    Avain- 
scoted,    and    the    heavy    ceiling    beams,    at 
least  in  my  time,  were  cased  and  painted 
white.    Each  fireplace  was  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  tiles  all  illustrating  scriptural  or 
na^■al   scenes,    save   one   set   in    my   grand- 
father's house  which,  in  reddish  brown  fig- 
tires  on  a  Avhite  ground,  portrayed  the  ad- 
ventures of  Don  Quixote."    One  of  the  last- 
named  series  was  in  Mr.  Codwise's  posses- 
sion as  lately  as   1862.    The   walls   of  one 
room  in  each  of  the  houses  were  hung  with 
embossed  leather  which  had  once  been  ricli- 
ly  decorated  in  arabesque  designs,  and  even 
in   my  great-uncle's  reniemlirance  the  gold 
tracings   were   not   l)adly    tarnished.    Other 
walls    in    the    best    rooms    of    lioth    houses 
\yere  hung  with  a  very  substantial  sort  of 
paper,  pictured   with   spraAvling  landscapes 
in  which  windmills  and  square-rigged  boats 
figured   prominently.    This   paper  was  said 
to  have  been  put  on  soon  after  the  houses 
were   bnilt.    "The   side   walls   of   the   bed- 
rooms Avcre  always  whitewashed  with  lime 
every  spring  and  fall." 

.\  peculiarity  of  both  hous(>s  was  tliat  tiio 
only  closets  were  those  which  flanked  the 
fireplaces  or  surmounted  tlio  high  and  nar- 
row mantels.  (Jrt^at  chests  of  hard  woo<ls 
and  massive  combinations  of  shelves  and 
drawers,  generally  of  black  oak,  were  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  room  of  all  wealthy 
Dutch    families.    Apparently    their    clothes 


were  iicvci'  liung,  but  always  laid  away  at 
full  length,  safe  from  handling  and  from 
dust.  In  a  large  old  mahogany  wardrobe 
wliich  is  believed  to  have  stood  in  the  Evert- 
sen mansion,  tho  not  until  the  second  gener- 
ation, tl'.e  three  drawers  which  form  its 
lower  half  are  very  deep,  and  the  shelves 
which  form  the  upper  half  shove  in  and  out 
like  drawers,  while  l)road  doors  close  over 
the  four  at  once.  The  wood  still  shows  its 
beautiful  grain,  tho  it  is  almost  black  with 
age. 

A  serpentine  sideboard  of  about  the  same 
period  is  of  mahogany  finely  inlaid  with 
satin  wood.  This  is  now  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  Evertsen  descendants  of  the  sixth 
generation.  Mr.  OodAvise  remembered  one 
in  his  grandfather's  house,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Holland  about  the  time  the 
liouso  Avas  built.  This  was  of  black  oak 
with  inlayings  of  ivory.  Sideboards  were  a 
feature  in  all  dAAellings  of  Avell-to-do  people 
in  those  days,  for  there  was  much  china  and 
silver  to  be  displayed  and  hospitality  was 
excessive.  It  is  said  that  there  Avas  little 
china  sold  in  NeAv  York  City  prior  to  1730. 
Howe^■er  that  may  have  been,  inventories 
and  wills  make  it  certain  that  wealthy  resi- 
dents oAvned  quantities  of  it  long  before 
tliat  date.  Canton  china  was  priAately  im- 
ported from  a  very  early  period. 

Among  other  existing  articles  which  are 
believed  to  have  stood  in  the  old  EA-ertsen 
liouse  is  a  fall  mahogany  structure  ap- 
l)arently  designed  for  many  uses.  The  five 
long  and  shalloA\-  draAvers  might  have  held 
its  oAvner's  gala  day  coats  and  breeches 
of  satin  or  velvet,  his  long  silk  stockings, 
his  fine  linen  shirts  frilled  Avith  delicately 
embroidered  ruffles  or  cobAA-eby  lace — such 
as  Avas  sometimes  imported,  but  was  more 
commonly  the  handiwork  of  wives  or 
daughters— but  they  are  not  deep  enough 
to  have  held  his  voluminous  wig.  Above 
the  drawers,  behind  a  leaf  Avhich  tm-ns 
doAvn  to  form  a  desk,  is  the  little  bank  of 
pigeon  holes  for  lioldihg  tiled  papers  just  as 
Ave  see  them  in  more  modern  desks,  only 
that  among  them  are  secret  receptacles  for 
private  documents,  and  two  slides  which  can 
be  drawn  out  to  support  candlesticks. 
Above  the  desk,  behind  doors  of  the  wood, 
rise  broad,   deep  shelves  which   may   have 
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been  used  for  books,  or  clothes,  or  bed  linen. 
To  my  mind  the  varied  divisions  of  the  shelf- 
space  are  suggestive  both  of  the  housewife's 
linen  nnd  of  the  tall  ledgers  of  the  prosper- 
ous merchant-captain  with  long  accounts  to 
keep  between  the  traders  of  the  interior,  his 
correspondents  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  I'ather  than  of 
literature.  But  that  may  be  an  error.  Be- 
cause few  books  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  ancestral  homes  of  New  Amsterdam  it 
does  not  prove  that  the  Dutch  were  any 
more  illiterate  than  the  settlers  of  the  other 
colonies.  The  change  of  language  would 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  Dutch 
books.  I  know  of  one  sacrilegious  creature 
who  admits  tliat  about  thirty  years  ago— 
"  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  tho 
the  bindings  of  some  were  so  pretty  that  it 
did  seem  almost  a  pity,"  she  destroyed  some 
forty  volumes  printed  in  Dutch  which  she 
had   found  in   her  grandfather's  garret. 

Not  far  from  the  present  abiding  place 
of  the  before-mentioned  lofty  and  beautiful 
escritoire  is  a  mirror  in  two  parts,  the  upper 
pai't  being  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
lower.  The  whole,  with  its  frame  of  ma- 
hogany and  gilded  figures,  being  about  six 
and  one-half  feet  in  hight.  The  glass  is  said 
to  be  of  A'enetian  make,  and  is  very  clear. 
Tradition  associates  this  mirror  with  the 
old  Evertsen  mansion,  but  it  may  not  have 
belonged  to  the  lirst  owners,  while  it  is  tol- 
erably certain  that  two  other  mirrors  of 
different  make  were  imported  by  the  first 
Niclaes  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  These  are  each  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  length  by  two  feet  in 
width,  and  are  oval  in  shape.  The  frames 
are  of  solid  brass,  beautifully  cut.  On  each 
side  of  both  frames  are  girandoles  for  thi-ee 
candles   each. 

The  second  Niclaes  Evertsen  had  married 
Susannah,  a  great-granddaughter  of  tlie  fa- 
mous Admiral  De  Ruyter,  who  had  many  a 
time  fought  side  by  side  witli  tlie  Admiral 
Evertsen  who  was  her  husband's  great- 
grandfather. The  two  noble  old  sea  kings 
had  not  always  agreed  as  to  the  best  ways 
of  serving  their  fatherland,  but  they  were 
both  true  men  and  patriots,  and  did  justice 
to  each  other's  honesty  and  capacity,  so  we 


may  imagine  that  they  would  have  blessed 
the  union  of  their  descendants.  A  piece  of 
furniture  which  Susannah  brought  into  the 
family  was  a  bedstead  of  ponderous  con- 
struction. From  my  great-uncle's  descrip- 
tion 1  should  judge  it  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  like  that  shown  in  the  Mus6e  Plantin 
in  Antwerp,  only  not  built  with  the  house 
as  that  appears  to  be.  The  wood  was  solid 
black  oak  with  a  paneled  head-board  ex- 
tending to  the  tester  and  a  much  lower  foot- 
board also  paneled.  Supported  by  four  posts 
showing  the  finely  carved  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists  was  a  deep  cornice  of  the  same 
wood  also  carved,  but  not  so  elaborately  as 
the  posts.  The  tester  and  valance  were  of 
Flemish  tapestry.  J 

One  possession  which  the  first  Niclaes 
must  have  guarded  with  the  most  jealous 
care  was  the  silver-hilted  sword  presented 
by  the  State  of  Zealand  to  the  grandfather 
of  Niclaes,  the  brave  old  Admiral  Jan  Evert- 
sen. The  hilt  of  this  sword,  then  broken 
from  its  blade,  \^'as  seen  by  my  father  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
in  1825  or  1826.  Upon  it  was  a  handsomely- 
engraved  inscription,  which,  unfortunately, 
the  greatly  interested  boy  could  not  read, 
but  he  well  remembered  the  names  and  date. 
The  latter  I  do  not  now  I'ecall,  but  my 
brother,  my  sister  and  I  have  heard  our 
father  relate  the  incident  too  often  not  to 
have  it  impressed  upon  our  memories.  The 
date  must  have  been  previous  to  1606,  as 
that  was  the  year  in  which  the  old  hero 
died  fighting  the  English  in  a  naval  battle 
of  four  days'  duration,  on  the  first  day  of 
which  his  brother,  Admiral  Cornelius  Evert- 
sen, had  fallen.  The  sword  hilt,  my  father 
said,  was  very  heavy,  and  the  size  such  that 
it  could  only  have  been  wielded  by  a  very 
large  hand. 

What  has  become  of  this  precious  heirloom? 
Is  it  still  in  the  possession  of  some  branch 
of  a  family  which  has  become  scattered 
through  several  of  the  States  of  our  Union  ? 
Or  has  it— has  it— shameful  thought  !-- 
shared  the  fate  of  so  many  of  what  should 
have  been  cherished  heirlooms  and  lost  its 
identity  in  the  silversmith's  hateful  smelting 
pot  ? 

My  father  saw  the  hilt  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Richards 
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who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Evertson,  third  of  the  name  in  this  counti'y 
and  a  great-grandson  of  the  first.  This  Mrs. 
Richards  soon  afterward  died.  A  few  years 
later  .Air.  Richards  married  another  de- 
scendant from  Nicholas  Evertson,  but  of  a 
generation  later  than  her  predecessor.  This 
lady,  now  Mi's.  (Jeorge  H.  ;Moore,  says  that 
she  never  saw  or  even  heard  of  the  ancestral 
sword  hilt.  As  all  old  American  families 
too  well  know,  there  came  a  time  when,  old 
ideals  having  slipped  away,  like  children's 


outgrown  garments,  it  Avas  long  esteemed 
a  weakness  to  have  a  care  for  heirlooms, 
unless  they  were  such  as  had  an  obvious 
present  use.  During  this  most  deplorable 
interval  how  many  invaluable  ancestral 
relics  were  ignobly  converted  into  spoons 
and  forks  !  P'rom  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  down  to  that  succeeding  our 
Civil  War  very  little  heed  was  paid  to  old 
things,  but  now,  alas  !  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets  bemoaning  the  folly  of 
their  immediate  progenitors. 

New  York  City. 


The  Color-Line  at  Alexandria. 

By  Lyman  Edwin  Davis. 

THE    city    of    Alexandria,    Va.,    is    geo-  against    the   possible   lynching   of   their   ra- 

graphically     only     six     miles     from  citil    brother    provoked    and    hastened    what 

Washington;  but   in   social   type  and  it  was  intended  to  prevent.    The  barbarous 

racial    sentiment    Alexandria    is    very    far  tragedy    itself    was    accompanied    by    the 

south   of   its   own    latitude.    And   therefore  usual  details  of  savagery;  and  no  descrip- 

the  paradox  generally  applicable  to  South-  tion  of  them  has  been  placed  here.    But  the 

ern  character  may  be  cheerfully  accredited  iintecedent  conditions  of  this   lynching  ap- 

I0  the  people   of  Alexandria— namely,   that  pear  to  have  been  so  truly  typical  of  gen- 

they   manifest  at  once  the  usual   Southern  eral  conditions  in  the  newest  South    that  a 

contempt  for  ilic  negro  race,   but  little  of  brief  sociological  analysis   of  the   situation 

I  lie  characteristic  Northern  aversion  toward  may    contribute    something    to    the    general 

the  individual  negro;  at  once  the  most  un-  (luestion  of  black  and  white, 

yielduig    intolerance    of    the    negro    whose  The    sociological    outline    of   the   situation 

maimer  asserts  his  sense  of  eiiuallty  with  at    Alexandria    must    include    four    leading, 

llie   whites,  and   yet  the   most  sympathetic  fundamental  facts,  all  of  which  may  be  gen- 

friendshi])  for  every  negro   who   recognizes  eralized  to  the  South  as  a  whole: 

the  historical  relations  of  black  and  white,  1.  While   it    was   the   immediate   act   of  a 

in   the  direction  of  obedient  service   in   the  mob,  it  was  doubtless  the  verdict  of  a  com- 

realm  of  work,   and   polite  self-humiliation  nmnity.    The  vortex  of  the  mob,  as  in  most 

iu  personal  approach.  instances   in   all   communities,    was   formed 

Tliis  distinction  will  go  far  to  explain  the  by  the  toughs  and  hoodlums;  and  there  were 

recent  lynching  by  which  the  Alexandrians  many  recruits  from  the  country,  with  a  noisy 

gave  vent  to  themselves,   while  they  were  contingent  even  from  the  city  of  Washing- 

emotionally         beside         themselves.      The  ton,  while  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  "  the 

wretched  negro  had  only  attempted  the  re-  leading  citizen  "  had  any  direct  part  in  the 

volting  crime  for  which   he  suffered  death;  affair.    But.  nevertheless,   the  judicial  sanc- 

atid  the  trend  of  intelligent  public  sentiment  tion  of  the  community  was  with  the  ti-agedy; 

was  certainly  in  favor  of  awaiting  the  vei--  and    that   sanction,    however   tacitly    given, 

diet  of  the   law,   a   disjjosition   which   was  was  so  clearly  understood    that  any  ehai*ac- 

greatly    strengthened    by    the    lingering    re-  ter  willing  to  perform  the  deed  of  vengeance 

gret    of    the    coniunuiity    over    a     lynching  could  have  claimed,  even  to  his  conscience, 

under    like    circumstances    two    years    ago.  the  commission  of  the  city.    But  this  silent 

But  a  midnight  demonstration  of  the  negroes  verdict   went   forth   not  because  that  com- 
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iiiuiiil.v  approves,  of  lynchings  iu  ycucral, 
hut  because  Alexandria,  in  lliis  respect  truly 
typical  of  the  newest  Soutli,  has  decided 
tliat  lynching  is  the  only  punishment  which 
can  be  socially  efficient  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  social  crime  so  chai-acteristic  of  the 
lower   type  of  negro. 

And,  acecordingly,  while  there  is  doubt- 
less a  stroug  reaction  of  public  seniiment 
and  of  Judicial  opinion  which  leads  Alex- 
andria to  deplore  this  tragedy,  that  is  sim- 
l)ly  because  the  memory  of  it,  and  especially 
the  civilized  world's  condemnation  of  it, 
wounds  the  civic  pride  of  the  people,  and  not 
because  it  troubles   the  civic  conscience. 

2.  There  is  also  an  clciucnt  of  social  terror 
which  may  not  be  forgotten  when  we  seelv 
for  the  social  explanation  of  this  mania  for 
lynching  negroes.  The  social  terror  of  the 
lu'utal  type  of  negro,  centering  in  tlie  liome, 
begets  the  avenging  determination  of  the 
community,  centering  in  the  martial  tem- 
perament of  the  Southern  protectors  of  the 
home;  and  the  two  responsive  sensations  of 
social  fear  and  avenging  courage  often  lead 
to  false  alarm,  false  suspicion,  and  a  gen- 
eral unrest  which  should  enlist  the  helpful 
sympathy  of  the  whole  nation  for  the  chival- 
rous section  of  our  common  country  to 
wliich  the  question  of  blacli  and  white  be- 
comes a  question  of  \ital  interest  and  daily 
concern. 

The  lirst  night  after  this  typical  lynching 
in  Alexandria  the  plaster  ceiling  of  a  bed- 
room fell  upon  its  sleeping  occupants;  and 
the  sudden  awakening  annd  strange  sounds 
led  to  an  outcry  and  an  uproar  which 
brought  the  neighborhood  and  the  policemen 
to  the  scene.  It  may  at  first  thought  seem 
to  have  been  a  great  commotion  from  slight- 
est cause.  But  the  excitement  was  ov^^ing 
to  the  fact  that  everybody,  on  first  awak- 
ing, thought  instantly  of  a  negro  uprising. 
Just  as  one's  first  thouglit  in  Yokohama, 
awakened  by  strange  sensations,  would  be 
of  an  earthquake,  so  the  seismic  disturb- 
ance for  which  the  South  is  in  constant 
prepai-ation,  and  toward  which  her  people 
interpret  all  signs  and  voices,  is  the  possi- 
ble conflict  of  the  races. 

There  is  nothing  in  present  appearances 
at  Alexandria  so  much  as  to  suggest  an  up- 
rising of  the  negroes;  nothing  even  iu  that 


social  .jungle  of  miserable  huts  wliicli  lorm 
a  dark  background  to  what  is  colloquially 
called  "Hard  Corner."  The  storming  of 
Goveruor's  Island  by  the  Chinamen  of  Mott 
Street  is  about  as  prol)able  a  crisis.  And 
yet  the  number  of  knives  and  razors  found 
upon  the  persons  of  those  arrested  in  the 
negro  demonstration  the  night  before  tlie 
lynching  was  certainly  enough  to  justify 
the  fears  of  the  home,  if  not  the  pi'ecautions 
of  the  city. 

8.  There  is,  without  question,  a  retroyrca- 
sivc  decclop)itc)it  of  tht  negro,  in  certain  com- 
niunities  of  the  South,  which  is  rapidly 
bringing  to  the  front  a  new  type  of  Afro- 
American.  The  black  man  brought  with 
him  into  freedom,  as  a  partial  compensation 
for  his  ignorance,  a  child-like  gentleness 
and  humility,  with  a  keen  reverence  for  so- 
cial order  and  for  the  moral  law;  and  a  cer- 
tain reflected  culture,  also,  borrowed  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home  of  which  he 
was  a  humble  but  essential  part.  That  type 
of  negro  is  rapidly  passing  away;  and  too 
many  of  the  new  generation  possess  the 
sense  of  independence  without  the  habits  of 
industry  which  are  the  balance  and  leverage 
of  independence;  and  many  of  whom  have 
aijparently  pei'suaded  themselves  that  im- 
pudence is  the  only  unmistakable  proclama- 
tion of  their  independence. 

The  ragged  edge  of  Alexandria,  forming 
an  ugly  cordon  about  the  city,  from  the 
river  on  the  north  to  the  river  on  the  south, 
contains  many  negroes  of  this  type;  a  type 
which  is  gaining  the  ascendancy,  despite  the 
school,  the  church  and  the  home,  in  many 
of  tlie  black-belted  cities  of  The  South. 

4.  But  the  fact  remains,  flrst  and  last,  that 
when  dealing  with  the  negroes  the  newest 
South  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  prim- 
itive justice  meted  out  by  the  savage  in- 
stincts of  revenge  and  that  deliberate  jus- 
tice which  is  executed  by  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  There  is  a  certain  al)original  flber  iu 
the  Southern  temperament  which  apparent- 
ly causes  them  to  delight,  occasionally  at 
least,  in  resolving  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  jnililary  assembly  of  the  people,  and  be- 
coming their  own  judge,  jury  and  execu- 
tioner all  in  one. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  are  a  high- 
minded.  Christian  community,  as  intelligent 
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:is   they   arc   chivalrous;  they   suppoit    with  tirmly  believe  that  Alexandria,  with  all  the 

;in  easy  and  (iiiiot  grace  tlie  di;;iiily  of  their  lyincal  cities  of  the  South  which  she  repre- 

historical   city;  they   keep   their  aHeys   in   a  serifs,  will  yet  lind  a   solution  for  this  crit- 

sanitary   condition   of   clcanlin(>ss    wliieii    is  ica!  problem  of  black  and  white  which  shall 

next   to   godliness;  they   have   the   grace   to  be  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  God  and  the 

go  to  church  even  in  August.    And  we  may  standards  of  Christian  civilization. 

PlTTSBUKCll,    Pa. 
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By  E.   Irenaeus  Stevenson. 


AS  I  was  standing  on  tlie  terrace  before 
the  Wagnertheater  this  afternoon, 
during  the  tirst  "  piiane,"  a  short,  fat, 
■  middle-aged  young  man,"  Siegfried  Wag- 
ner, passed  nie.  He  stopped  to  converse 
with  a  well-known  N'iennese  singer.  As  he 
stood  there  in  the  sunlight    the  friend  with 


ing,  why,  let  there  be  never  so  much  local 
and  gay  glorification  of  the  performances 
now  normal  to  these  auspices,  to  you  it 
matters  naught.  You  liave  that  within  which 
passeth  their  show. 

But  before  pursuing  this  general  and  gray- 
colored  suggestion — by  no  means  a  new  or 


nie  remarked:  "  Dear  me!       How  like  Wag-  an  unfamiliar  one,  of  course,  tliese  ten  years 

uer,  and  yet  how  unlike,  the  son  has  grown  — let  me  do  the  mere  record-duty  for  another 

to  be!    Look,  as  he  stands  now,  really  the  Wagnerfest.  The  date,  length  and  adjustment 

resemblance  is  startling.    Xow,  see!  he  turns  of  the  1899  performances  have  been  of  the 

this  way,  nearer  us— and  the  whole  likeness  kind  long  normal,  according  to  the  repertory, 

vulgarizes    and    vanishes!    How    odd,    and  and    well-known    to    audiences    exceedingly 


whit  a  pity!  " 

It  occurred  to  me  as  this  extremely  ac- 
curate running-commentary  tinished.  that 
my  interlocutor  had  described  more  than  the 


large  and  still  decidedly  cosmopolitan.  "  The 
Nibeluug's  Ring,"  two  "  cycles "  thereof; 
seven  performances  of  "  Parsifal,"  and  five 
of  "  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  "  have 


general  as])ect,  not  merely  of  Wagner's  son  constituted  the  menu  for  1899.  Next  year— 
and  Idiit  hkn  que  iikiI  of  Wagner's  official  for  it  is  stated  that  next  year  shall  have  its 
successor  at  Bayreuth.  The  "  Festivals,"  so  Fest—"  Lohengrin,"  '•  Tannhiiuser,"  '•  Tris- 
called,  themselves— at  least  this  one  of  1899—  tan  "  and  "  Parsifal  "  will  be  sung.  The 
he  had  (piite  admirably  described.  From  cer-  Wagner  repertory  has  to  be  husbanded  pret- 
tain  points  of  view  the  performances  at  this  ty  thriftily,  we  see.  It  is  small  at  most,  and 
Wagnerian  stronghold,  and,  even  to-day,  this  part  of  it  is  not  applicable  to  Bayreuth.  As 
Wagnerian  Mecca,  are  in  close  keeping  with  to  the  1899  casts,  the  older  group  of  leading 
the  earlier  and  true  and  representative  as-  Bayreuth  singers  is  now  quite  out  of  the  bat- 
pect  of  the  old  rajime.  The  moment  you  tie-array  for  the  Festivals,  by  not  only  the 
shift  your  ground,  draw  near  to  details,  re-  retirements,  in  a  voluntary  or  other  surren- 
meuiber  what  used  to  be  expected  and  done  der,  on  the  part  of  its  champions,  but  by 
at  Bayreuth,  what  things  really  made  its  Death,  that  greatest  of  impresarios.  Like- 
performance  ••  festal,"  Avhat  Wagner  so  ex-  wise  the  second  squadron— in  part  derived 
plicitly  had  in  mind  thereby,  then,  alack!  from  the  first  Festival  series,  but  as  a  whole 
you  are  suddenly  mute,  your  eyes  fall— you  identified  with  the  Festivals  in  the  later 
say  no  more.  You  are  in  Bayreuth,  yes.  eighties  and  in  certain  nineties— this,  too,  is 
There  is  the  Wagnertheater,  to  be  sure;  and.  largely  dispersed.  However  not  so,  this  year 
indeed,  you  are  just  out  of  its  stately  and  showed  that  many  of  its  well-worn  person- 
dim  recesses.  But  if  you  be  a  true  and  in-  nel  are  not  now  asked  to  Bayreuth  by  the 
telllgeut  Wagnerian,  if  you  are  a  musician  astute  She-Who-:SIust-Be-Obeyed  Mme.  Wag- 
at  heart  and  an  artist  in  knowledge  and  feel-  nex'.    For  instances,    take    Materna,    Katthi 
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Bpccque.  Lehniann,  Brandt,  Malter,  Beetli, 
liilli  Dressier,  Xieinauii,  A'oy;l,  (Judeluis,  Wiuk- 
elmann,  Alvary.  Birreukoveu,  (Jruniii>4\  Van 
Dyck,Grengg(Scaria's special  successor  here), 
Perron,  Giora,  Plank,  Fuchs,  Reicliraaun, 
and  others  of  their  set.  I  think  that  these 
are  all  alive  save  the  ever-regretted  Max  Al- 
vary. But  tho  some  of  them  still  sing,  and 
others  vociferously  try  to  do  so  (with  that 
fine  Teutonic  and  Old  Guard  courage  which 
is  so  tedious),  they  sing  not  here!  No  more 
did  the  "  third  series  "  of  Bayreuth  artists, 
largely  mustered  for  it  this  year.  I  mean  the 
squadron  distinctly  of  the  latter  nineties— 
Brema,  von  Mildenburg,  Nordica,  Bispham 
and  divers  others.  The  full  complement  of 
the  historic  conductors  was  not  in  Bayreuth 
in  this  year  of  grace  and  Wagnerism  1899. 
Of  just  what  stratum,  or  strata,  then,  were 
the  casts  and  leaderships  of  1899  built?  Out 
of  a  curious  mixture  of  the  oldest  and  of  the 
middle — the  mcdieA'al — and  the  newest  per- 
sonnel. Rosa  Lucher  was  perhaps  the  offi- 
cial doyenne,  singing  Sieglinde:  and  I  suspect 
that  genial  Fritz  Friedrichs— as  consummate 
as  ever  in  Beclimesser  and  also  undertaking 
Alberich--was  the  dopen  of  the  Fest-casts. 
With  these  were  Hernina,  Gulbranson,  Gad- 
ski,  Schumann-Heink,  Reuss-Belce,  Kernic, 
Marion  Weed  (our  compatriot),  von  Artner, 
Morano,  Osborne,  Geller-Wolter,  all  in  prom- 
inent female  roles.  The  men  included  Burg- 
staller,  Ernest  Kraus,  Brisemeister,  Schme- 
der,  Gerhiiuser,  Demuth,  Popovici,  Felix 
Kraus,  Van  Rooy,  Hans  Schiitz,  Elmblad 
(formerly  of  Mr.  Stanton's  operatic  rigime  in 
New  York),  Breuer,  P^'enten,  Sistermanns, 
Schramm — some  of  whom  are  known  and  es- 
teemed in  New  York  by  seasons  early  or  re- 
cent, and  others  not  known  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan, nor  desirable  there,  for  that  matter.  The 
conductors  have  been  Richter,  whose  paths 
seem  to  be  just  now  those  of  peace  with 
Mme.  Wagner  and  even  with  Vienna;  Sieg- 
fried Wagner,  who  conducts  his  father's 
scores  piously  and  with  routine  authority— 
if  the  band  knows  its  business;  Fischer,  a 
Munich  leader  quite  new  to  Bayreuth,  and 
by  no  means  a  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  of  the 
Iron  Hand;  and  Mottl  also  was  engaged.  So 
much  for  the  personnel  at  Bayreuth  in  1899 
As  to  the  performances,  the  "  Ring,"  "  un- 
cut "  and  so  heard  as  with  us  in  New  York 


last  winter,  as  to  all  tliat  is  so  noble  and 
lieautiful  in  it,  and  all  that  is  slieer  clap-trap 
and  bad  art,  the  "  Ring  "  was  sung  hardly  as 
well  as  witli  us.    The  "  Mastersingers  "  also 
proceeded  "uncut"  iu  all  its  beauty.    Ellen 
Gulbranson,  now  famous  among  Scandina- 
vian dramatic  soprani  (one  at  present  to  be 
heard  in  opera  only  at  Bayreuth),  stormed 
through  Briinnhilde  with  great  effect.    Alois 
Burgstaller,  Erik  Schmedes,  Ernest  Krauss, 
have    had    Siegmund    or    Siegfried    to    deal 
with.    Krauss  is  familiar  to  Americans,  and 
I  could  not  see  that  he  liad  advanced  or  ret- 
rograded; Schmedes  is  an  artist  of  promise 
rather  than  performance;  Burgstaller  has  an 
excellent  voice  barring  its  nasal  quality,  but 
is  (as  formerly)  a  wooden  figure,  and  me- 
chanical    actor,     unlucky     qualities     more 
marked  in  his  Parsifal.    Schmedes,  like  Leo- 
pold Demuth,  the  barytone  (Sachs),  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  Vienna  Hofoper  corps.    The 
scenery  and  mountings  are  not  on  the  oldest 
models    now,   as   will   be   remembered,    but 
new,  often  rich  and  beautiful.    The  effects 
for  the  most  part  iu  1899,  as  at  the  first  re- 
vival of  the  Tetralogy,  have  beeu  of  normal 
Bayreuth    success    and    care;    tho    here,  as 
everywhere,   even   Munich   counted   in,   the 
chaotic  spectacular    demands    of    Wagner's 
last   "  Dusk   of  the   Gods  "   scene   were   not 
satisfactorily  counterfeited.    In   "  The  Mas- 
tersingers "    Mme.    Johanna    Gadski    made 
largely  a  sincere  and  charming  success  as 
Eva;  and  the  major  cast  was  admirable  iu 
its  Avork.    Van  Rooy  is  hardly  a  suave  and 
benign   Sachs,  as    might    be    feared.      The 
"  new "    mounting   of  this   opera,    however, 
was  exquisite,  and  the  last  tableaux  as  here 
dressed  cannot  be  surpassed    in    pictureful 
beauty,  old  Nurembergian  archaicisms  and 
animation  without  end.    I  need  hardly  refer 
to  Friedrichs,  our  old  friend  Beckmesser,  at 
Bremen  and  Bayreuth    so  often  before  now. 
Demuth  is  a  good  Sachs  if  not  a  great  one. 
In     "  Parsifal  "—undoubtedly     the     magnet 
which  draws  a  large  half  of  the  audiences  to 
tliese  Bayreuth  afternoons  and  will  do  so  till 
this  strangely  beautiful  music-drama  can  be 
given  elsewhere— the  representations  of  189i 
were  not  at  all  throughout    at    their    best 
There  has  been  much  curiosity  to  hear  ant 
see  Mme.  Gulbranson  essay  Kundry,  a  par 
foi' whicii  the  eminent  Northern  "  Fest-Gast ' 
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is  in  some  traits  precisely  suited,  and  in  others 
not  suited  at  all.  Mnie.  Ternina  sings  Kun- 
dry  really  well  and  acts  it— not  at  all.  Burg- 
staller  can  sing  the  title-role  admirably;  but 
as  I  have  intimated  (or  rather  as  I  have  not), 
he  is  a  distressingly  gauche  Pure-Fool,  and 
has  no  more  expression  as  the  Reiner-Thor 
than  if  he  were  the  Burg-Tlior.  Hcrr  Schiitz 
is  a  fine  Amfortas,  but  Herr  Fenten  is  not 
striking  as  Klingsor,  tho  Popovici  is  wholly 
so.  I  am  not  alluding  merely  to  Herr  Fen- 
ten's  failure  to  hit  Parsifal  with  the  casting 
of  the  holy  spear— which  of  course  he  must 
by  no  means  do,  any  more  than  Herr  Popo- 
vici; but,  by  the  by,  that  precise  mechanical 
effect  was  so  badly  managed  twice  or  thrice 
this  Festival  as  to  be  funny.  Moreover, 
"  Parsifal  "  needs  some  new  mounting.  The 
scenery  is  as  shabby  in  the  garden  scene  as 
it  might  be  in  Covent  Garden  or  the  Boston 
Theater.  Its  Mower  IMaidens  tableaux  (nor 
the  maidens)  do  not  compare  with  the  Flow- 
er Maidens  ballet  in  Bayer's  "  The  Bride  of 
Korea  "  at  the  Vienna  Opera. 

I  have  not  particularized  here  the  work  of 
the  chorus,  and  of  tlie  orchestra  during  dif- 
ferent works.  I'lie  efforts  of  neither  can  be 
quite  legitimately  fanned  with  the  wing  of 
flattery.  Dr.  Richter  led  in  "The  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg;  "  the  band,  headed  by 
Prill,  was  at  its  best.  When  Fischer  had  it 
in  charge  it  was  at  its  poorest.  And  the 
chorus  at  Bayi-euth  is  nowadays  conven- 
tional, quite  below  the  Munich  standard  in 
acting  and  grouping.  It  needs  galvanism  for 
the  sacred  cause  of  Wagnerism. 

I  have  mentioned  the  audiences  as  large 
and  as  cosmopolitan,  which  Bayreuth  cer- 
tainly has  a  right  to  expect  as  traditional  to 
it.  Such  they  have  been.  But  while  I  have 
long  noted,  as  have  so  many  other  musical 
observers,  the  changed  character  of  the  re- 
cent audiences,  greater  or  smaller,  at  these 
performances,  I  have  never  been  more  im- 
pressed than  at  this  Fest  with  their  unlike- 
ness  to  the  former  Bayreuth  guests,  taken 
as  an  assortment.  To  begin  with  outside  na- 
tionalities. Americans  were  in  relatively  a 
small  proportion  at  this  Festival.  English 
and  French  were  plentiful.  Other  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  the  Russian.  Polish. 
Hungarian.  Austrian,  and  mixed  contingent. 
were  reasonably  numerous.    The  great  mass 


of  the  non-Germanic  audiences  was  British 
—especially  '"a  us  London  "—and  German. 
Noticeably  neither  the  British  nor  the  Ameri- 
cans were  of  the  distinctly  musical  sort — the 
old  kind  of  eager,  knowledgeful,  experienced 
Wagnerites,  of  one  or  another  type  and  age. 
A  few  of  these  were  on  hand,  only  a  few, 
each  day.  The  British  array  was  British 
Wagnerianism  of  recent  stock  and  discovery. 
The  liberal  French  was  the  same.  Now,  as 
to  the  actual  German-speaking  contingent, 
whether  really  north  or  south  or  Austrian 
in  its  derivation,  it  has  been  quite  the  larg- 
est of  any  at  this  Festival  of  1899.  But  here 
again  has  seemed  to  be  obviously  the  aspect 
of  a  GeiTuan  audience,  afternoon  by  after- 
noon, not  solidly  of  a  cultivated  German  mu- 
sical kind.  There  has  been  something  per- 
sistently casual  and  laic  about  it,  despite  the 
presence  of  many  professional  musical  folk. 
Contrasted  with  the  former  elements  that, 
exactly  as  Wagner  hoped  for,  and  in  his 
day's  evening  met— a  national,  representa- 
tive musical  audience  as  to  Germany  and 
Austria,  whatsoever  else  there  might  not  be 
in  the  place  of  his  rule  and  his  special  expo- 
sition. Not  that  among  such  throngs  as  now 
are  here  there  are  not  many,  many  German 
and  Austrian  names  of  note  in  music,  paint- 
ing, literature,  the  learned  services  to  the 
world,  and  so  on.  But  what  are  they  among 
such  a  multitude?  Is  the  Gei'man  operatic 
public  turning  from  Wagnerism?  Or  turn- 
ing from  Bayreuth's  idea  of  Wagnerism? 

If  it  be  the  latter,  there  is,  unfortunately, 
not  newness  in  the  arguments  for  such  an 
attitude,  tho  time  and  recognition  of  its  jus- 
tice— in  no  small  measure — makes  it  no  more 
acceptable  as  mere  appropriateness  in  a 
cultus.  Yet  how  far  now,  as  these  ten  years, 
is  it  justified?  What  did  Wagner  plan  and 
define  for  the  Bayreuth  incident;  the  care 
of  which,  as  the  fruits  of  which,  he  sudden- 
ly had  to  leave  to  the  development  of  his 
wife  and  the  advisers  she  might  accept?  Let 
us  look  back.  The  topic  is  never  stale.  Some 
musical  people,  Bayreuth  guests  of  this  late 
and  decadent  day  only,  do  not  know  it  well. 
First,  Wagner  created,  developed,  the  Bay- 
reuth Festival  because  his  works  (at  the 
time)  could  not  be  given  as  they  were  meant 
ro  be  given  elsewhere  in  all  Germany,  and 
oven  should  they  be  so  given,  Bayreuth  was 
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iiioaut  to  bo  tho  pattoni.  Iho  host  production 
oil  aiiy  Geniiau-siugiug  stage.  The  t-oiii- 
uieiisurate  self-arrogance  which  even  in 
Wagner's  liigh  genius  is  so  ri(licuh)us.  wliat 
he  ranked  so  modestly  as  "•  the  greatest  potMu 
ever  written"  (the  "King"  ("specially  so 
styled)  and  the  tiuest  musical  enhancement 
of  drama,  were  to  be  as  a  rite,  an  initiative. 
an  indispensable  experience,  at  Bayreuth. 
Around  the  old  Bavarian  city  was  to  shine 
the  luster  of  the  Violet  Crown  of  a  special 
phase  and  exhibition  of  German 'art. 

These  plans  and  purposes  of  Wagner  for 
his  Bayreuth  performances— is  there  any  sin- 
gle one  to  which  now  the  answer  "  it  is  not 
so  "  is  not  due?  I  do  not  think  so.  Wagner's 
foes  have  been  those  of  his  own  household. 
1  allow  for  the  difficulty  of  meeting  cosmo- 
politan tastes  and  new  conditions  of  German 
lyric  drama.  So  allowing,  each  violation  of 
the  laws  and  aims  of  the  dead  composer 
comes  home  nowadays  more  manifestly.  The 
Festival  was  not  to  be  money-making;  ex- 
penses were  to  be  fairly  covered  if  possible, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  the  source  of  personal 
or  family  income.  It  was  not  to  be  given 
annually  or  even  biennially;  but  at  longer 


intervals,  lest  it  become  "  cheap  "  and  hur- 
ried. Artists  important  in  the  casts  were 
not  to  be  paid,  save  in  rare  instances,  for 
the  Fest  was  to  be  of  such  a  high  class  that 
it  was  to  mean  no  loss  to  any  singer,  no  sac- 
rihce.  to  sing  at  it  for  nothfug.  The  singers 
were,  especially,  to  be  identified  musically 
and  nationally  with  (Jermany  and  Austria. 
'J'he  Festival  was  not  to  be  a  place  for  young 
singers  of  unauthoritative  abilities  to  make 
their  debuts,  or  to  be  as  selected  young  ex- 
periments in  Wagneriana.  The  whole  spirit 
was  to  beoiie  of  non-commercial,  non-conven- 
tional, national  opera-giving,  and  music- 
drama  giving.  There  was  to  be  no  applause, 
no  artistic  acknowledgment  from  the  stage, 
to  break  the  illusion  of  the  scenes,  the  spell 
of  the  music.  Nothing  was  to  be  vulgarized. 
In  the  artistic  and  I.iatin  sense  of  the  word. 
Witli  that  intentionally.  Bayreuth  is  merely 
d  Wagner  Theater,  not  the  Waguertheater; 
and  in  the  polic.v  now  set  up.  as  well  as  in 
the  music-march  of  the  day.  we  can  read 
the  passing  in  the  near  futui'e  of  an  interest- 
ing and  extraordinary  episode  of  Teutonic 
art.  and  the  truth  of  the  old  theory  that  will- 
ful errors,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roo.st. 

Bayreuth,  Bavaria. 


A  Winter  Forecast. 


By  Maurice 

WHP^XEVFR  the  tirst  touch  of  autumn 
is  laid  upon  the  woods  I  feel  some- 
thing drawing  me  toward  the 
South,  and  there  is  a  sweet  booming  in  my 
ears,  the  voice  of  pines  chiming  with  the 
voice  of  the  sea.  The  pelicans  flash  the  light 
of  their  wings  into  my  inmost  field  of  vision, 
and  the  gulls  off  the  headland  of  Bay  St. 
Louis  swing  their  white  circles  and  clip  the 
combing  Avaves  all  for  me,  Egotism?  Plen- 
ty of  it  and  to  spare.  Whenever  a  man 
breathes,  the  whole  universe  of  air  is  his; 
whenever  he  drinks,  the  well  gives  him  its 
entire  coolness;  the  sky  is  all  for  his  eyes. 
And  why  not?  The  selfishness  that  takes 
'nothing  from  others  is  the  quintessence  of 
unselfishness.  The  egotism  that  belittles  no 
other  per.son  is  harmless  luxury. 
But  the   southward   longing   is   not   mine 


Thompson. 

alone,  not  yours  alone;  it  has  tugged  at  souls 
great  and  small  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
Heaven  was  in  the  west;  but  Paradise  was 
in  tlie  south.  The  vine  and  the  fig  tree,  the 
palm  shade,  the  beaker  of  the  warm  sunland. 

"  With  beaded  bnbbles  winking  at  the  brim 
And  purple  stained  inoiitli," 
haunt  the  imagination  of  every  sound  and 
healthy  person.  Old  Hebrew  poets  sang  of 
the  brooks  and  shade,  and  the  Persians  hung 
the  languorous  haze  of  the  endless  summer 
upon  their  rhythmical  dreams.  The  glad- 
ness of  the  (Jreeks  had  no  winter  crystals  in 
it.  And  so  when  my  desire  for  the  South 
comes  on  I  do  not  feel  lonely;  I  know  that 
everybody  else  feels  the  same  gentle  yet  ir- 
resistible attraction. 

Is  not  the  sun  our  natural  fire  to  warm  our- 
selves witUal'^    Coal  and  wood  and  gas  are 
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well  ouousili:  tlw  sputtcriug  liearth-flame  and 
tho  roaring  cliimncy  are  well  enough;  reg- 
isters and  radiators  are  well  enough— when 
we  must  be  cooped  up  by  order  of  the  ther- 
mometer—but give  nu'  tlie  sun  and  let  me 
toast  my  shins  out  of  doors.  Snow  knee- 
deep,  with  the  wind  snapping  icicles  off  one's 
ears,  may  be  very  deliglitful  to  polar  bears 
and  good  Eskimos;  I  compliment  those  who 
can  get  courage  out  of  a  refrigerator;  but  the 
sun.  the  sky,  the  sea  and  a  song  of  tlie  toss- 
ing pines  I  will  choose  for  my  own  delecta- 
tion. 

Pensacola.     Mobile.     Tascagoula.     Biloxi. 
Pass  Cliristian,  Bay  St.  liouis.  New  Orleans 
—ah,  let  me  count  them  as  the  beads  of  my 
rosary!    Then   there   is   New    Iberia   farther 
westward  on  the  drowsing  Teche,  and  not 
far  away  tho  fascinating  Avinter  estate  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle's  .Joseph  Jefferson  lies  like 
a  verdurous  oasis  midmost  a  sheeny  desert 
of  brown  marsh  rushes,  an  artist's  home  in 
a   dreamer's   conntry.    It    is   not   an    "  ideal 
climate;"  that  I  never  yet  have  fimnd.  Real 
estate  agents  in  various  regions  have  monop- 
olized every  cubic  foot  of  what  is  perfect,  so 
far  as  climate    is    concerned,    and    I    never 
trouble  them.    They  live  in  California,  Flor- 
ida, New  Mexico  and  Dakota,  and  they   never 
tell  a  lie;  but— ah,  but— give  me  the  creole 
coast,  the  tender  patois,  the  pecans,  the  oys- 
ters, the  shrimp,  the  crab,  the  flounder  and 
(he  pa  Idle  doiicc. 

Still  the  winter  climate  of  the  (iulf  coast. 
from  New  Orleans  clean  around  to  Tampa. 
•  is  mildly  semi-tropical;    and    the    outdoors 
man's  weather  prevails   most  of  the   time. 
Three  days  of  temperature  at  and  near  the 
frost  line  may  come  four  or  five  times  dur- 
ing the  winter.    Once  in  thirty  years  or  so 
there   is  a  good   free/.e.     In    my    experience 
there  has  been  but  one.  tlie  terrible  winter 
of  1888-9,   when   the  tliermometer  wore  its 
overcoat  and   forced   zero   upon   the   gentle 
and  thinly  clad  Creoles.    Yet  even  that  win- 
ter  in   the   South    was   a    joyful    experience 
<'ompared  with   what    we    had    in    Indiana 
Mhen  the  natural  gas  suddenly  winked  out 
in  our  furnaces,  and  the  gas  syndicate  cool- 
ly informed  us  that  we  ought  to  have  laid 
in  a  large  supply  of  coal;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  room  at  24  degrees  below  zero! 
Why  do  not  more  people  go  South  in  the 


winter?  Any  family  of  moderate  means  can 
keep  a  comfortable  cottage  and  live  as 
cheaply  as  in  the  North.  The  question  is 
especially  applicable  to  invalids  whose  healtli 
suffers  in  cold  weather.  Why  do  they  al- 
most invariably  wait  until  disease  has  pro- 
gressed to  tlie  incurable  line  before  they 
try  a  winter  in  the  South?  It  is  the  most 
pathetic  of  all  things  to  see  a  person  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption  languidly  waiting 
to  die  in  .some  sunny  hotel  or  cottage.  It  is 
always  a  hopelessly  forlorn  hope.  The  bet- 
ter time  to  go  is  in  the  earliest  stage  of  dis- 
ease, when  climate  may  work  without  a 
handicap.  The  best  time  to  go  is  before  dis- 
ease begins.  It  is  the  well  person  who  gets 
tlie  full  benefit  of  the  Southern  winter. 

One  is  surprised,  however,  at  the  amount 
(if  good  climate  it  takes  to  satisfy  the  aver- 
age winter  tourist  or  sojourner.  Mr.  Smith 
will  go  to  Pass  Christian,  let  us  say,  from 
the  frozen  region  of  Duluth  or  Boston,  and 
arriving  he  strikes  the  Gulf  shore  with  a 
snarl  at  the  weather  because  the  sky  hap- 
pens to  be  cloudy  or  the  wind  a  trifle  chill. 
He  sees  roses  blooming  in  all  the  gardens,  he 
sees  the  mocking-birds  flitting  from  a  bloom- 
ing peach  tree  to  a  blooming  japonica  bush, 
yet  he  wants  something  better.  W^hy  don't 
the  birds  sing?  What  makes  it  rain?  The 
sand  is  too  white.  Where  is  the  theater? 
Mr.  Smith  would  be  happier  sitting  on  an 
iceberg,  and  not  particularly  happy  there. 

When  you  begin  to  think  about  going  South 
to  spend  the  winter— and  if  you  are  going 
you  cannot  begin  thinking  too  early— the  first 
thing  is.  Where  shall  I  go?  Fix  the  spot, 
then  write  to  some  person  there  for  special 
information.  If  you  intend  to  board  at  a 
hotel,  a  boarding  hou.se.  or  in  a  private  resi- 
dence, find  out  about  accommodations  and 
rates  long  beforehand.  Know  what  you  are 
going  to  do  and  just  what  it  will  cost  you. 
If  you  purpose  to  rent  a  cottage,  find  out  all 
about  it  before  you  leave  the  North.  Any 
other  course  will  be  sure  to  give  you  trouble 
and  extra  expense.  The  Gulf-coast  towns 
and  villages  between  Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans are  Pascagoula.  Scranton.  Ocean 
Springs.  Gulfport,  Mississippi  City,  Biloxi. 
Pasis  Christian  and  Bay  St.  Louis.  These 
places  have  many  comfortable  cottages 
empty  in  winter,    Thej  belong  to  people  in 
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Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  othef  places,  who 
occupy  them  only  in  summer  and  are  glad 
to  rent  thorn  furnished  to  good  Northerners 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  As  for  hotels, 
the  towns  are  full  of  them. 

After  all,  it  is  the  climate  that  counts,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  ideal;  you  will  be 
able  to  criticise  it:  but  for  days  and  days 
togetlier  it  will  pour  upon  you  the  softest 
winds,  the  dreamiest  sunshine  and  tlie  most 
lulling  sea-swash  iinagiuable.  Then  down 
will  sweep  a  norther  and  chill  you,  or  the 
rain  will  fall  in  a  solid  flood  for  a  week.  Stay 
in  the  house  and  keep  your  good  temper 
while  you  remember  how  the  snow  is  drift- 
ing, the  wind  howling  and  the  ice  snapping 
up  yonder  at  home.  It  is  Ibetter  to  sit  on  a 
veranda  and  read,  even  if  it  does  rain,  than 
to  be  cooped  up  in  a  flat  with  your  feet  on  a 
register.  Three  days  in  your  room  by  a 
poor  fire  waiting  for  a  norther  to  blow  over 
is  not  as  bad  as  five  months  of  blizzard  fol- 
lowing blizzard  and  snow  on  top  of  snow. 

The  outdoors  exercise  you  are  able  to  get 
in  the  South  during  the  winter  is  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  Very  few  days  come  that  are 
too  inclement  for  a  person,  not  a  confirmed 
invalid,  to  .spend  some  hours  walking,  wheel- 
ing or  driving.    .\-ud  speaking  of  the  wheel. 


Tlie  shell  roads  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Gulf 
at  the  towns  1  have  mentioned  are  as  smooth 
and  hard  as  asphalt.  That  at  Bay  St.  Louis 
is  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  every  foot  of  it 
overlooking  the  sea.  The  same  is  true  of 
nearly  all  the  towns;  and  the  country  roads 
and  pineywobd  paths  are  delightful  to  wheel 
on,  the  sand,  unlike  that  of  Florida,  being 
close  packed  and  solid  in  most  places.  To 
all  this  add  the  salt  in  the  air,  and  you  have 
a  fair  picture.  But  you  must  be  willing  to 
"  rough  it "  somewhat  in  the  matter  of  fare. 
The  table  will  not  "  groan  "  with  a  load  of 
luxuries;  the  bed  is  ai)t  to  smell  mildewed; 
the  dining-room  may  be  a  trifle  airy  and  the 
service  of  a  sort  to  suggest  brickbats  and 
clubs  as  useful  aids  to  promptness  and  neat- 
ness on  the  part  of  waiters;  but  there  are 
fish  galore,  and  oysters  in  heaps,  and  you 
can  have  good  bread,  colfee,  rice,  creole 
dishes  of  many  sorts,  and  claret  and  scup- 
pernong  if  you  like.  It  is  not  sumptuous  liv- 
ing; but  I  find  it  good  enough  for  me  in  my 
most  exacting  moods  (when  the  weather  is 
fine);  for  if  one  can  have  lungs  full  of  pure 
air  and  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  one  gets 
too  hungry  to  grumble.  Moreover,  the  mil- 
dew smell  of  the  bed  grows  upon  one  until 
ten  hours  of  sleep  are  none  too  many. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


T 


A  Decade  of  American   Poetry,   i879-'89. 

By  Susan  Hayes  Ward. 

HE   years   1879-'80    include    a    goodly     the  Snoyvs  "  I  have  made  a  correction  that 
number   of   the   English   and    Scotch     was  evidently  overlooked   when    the    poem 


minor  poets.  The  best  of  the  late  Eric 
Mackay's  work,  of  which  much  was  pub- 
lished, was  "The  Waking  of  the  Lark" 
(published  in  The  Independent  May  1st. 
18S5).  From  .\ndrew  Lang,  Austin  Dobson 
and  Edmund  Gosse  The  Independent  also 
published  poems,  all  clearly  illustrative  of 
the  painstaking  finish  of  these  masters  of 
technic.  Mr.  I>ang,  in  offering  a  substi- 
tute for  the  third  stanza  of  his  "  Ballade  of 
a  Dream"  (March  17th.  1887).  as  first  sub- 
mitted, adds  by  way  of  excuse,  "The  last 


was  first  gathered  into  his  volume,  "  Under- 
woods," and  have  substituted  in  the  eleventh 
line  the  word  "  bell  "  for  "  hell."     Speaking 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Monastery  he  says: 
"  Aloof,  unhelpful  and  unkind. 
The  prisoners  of  the  iron  mind, 
Where  nothing  speaks  except  the  bell, 
The  unfraterual  brothers  dwell." 
Stevenson  could  never  have  written  "  hell." 
That  would  have  meant  nothing,  and  Steven- 
son's meaning  was  always  as  clear  as  a  bell. 
The  contributions  from  Jean  Ingelow  are 


stanza  of  a  Ballade  is  apt  to  give  the  divine     more  important,  and  "  The  Lamentable  Old 
poet  a  good  deal  of  worry."  Ballad  of  Cold  Comfort"   (November  28th, 

In  Robert  Louis  Rtevenspn's  "  Our  Lady  of     1888)  is  a  fine  dramatic  conception.  One  poem 
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must  be  mentioned  of  (Jrahani  R.  Toni- 
s(m  ("On  the  Itond."  .AlaiT-li  1st,  1888),  who 
wrote  nnieh  stronii'  verse  and  who  eonlinncs 
lo  write  under  her  i)i-(>senl  name,  Rosamond 
Marriott  Watson.  Kudyai'd  Kipling's  strong- 
and  virile  ballad,  " 'i'hc  (Jift  of  the  Sea" 
(July  24th,  1890)  comes  so  early  in  the  next 
l)eriod  that  he  miiiht  be  counted  here  with 
his  countrymen.  I'liis  poem  is  as  wholesome 
and  genuine  and  humane  as  any  verse  of 
Charles  Kiuftsley's. 

In  lliis  connection  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  those  writers  who  impress  upon  us  the 
fact  of  their  Irish  birth  or  descent,  such  as 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  brilliant  editor  for 
many  years  of  the  Boston  Pilot;  his  gifted 
successor,  James  Jeffrey  Roche;  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Blake,  whose  poems  have  about  them  a 
fascinating  child-likeness,  as  if  their  writer 
had  received  in  her  cradle  from  the  blessed 
little  people  the  gift  of  perpetual  youth;  and, 
coming  on  into  the  last  decade,  W.  B.  Yeats 
and  the  scholarly  Louise  Imogen  Guiuey, 
who  seems  ahvays  eager  to  revive 

"the  soodly  usage  of  those  antique  times" 
in  which  lier  ispirit  delights  to  dwell,  and  who 
embroiders  her  poetic  fabric  with  gold 
thread  and  gems  of  legend  and  learning  un- 
til it  can  best  be  likened  to  that  rich  garment, 
treasured  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  from 
which  Murillo  painted  the  jewel-incrusted 
robe  that  enfolds  his  "  St.  Rodriguez  "  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery.  But  her  thought,  like  the 
form  of  St.  Rodriguez,  is  worthy  of  the  i-ich- 
esl  setting.  "The  Kings"  (December  lOth, 
1S!)1)  is  a  uoble  poem. 

Three  other  women,  Adeline  I).  T.  Whit- 
ney, Grace  Deuio  Tiitchheld  and  Dauske  Dan- 
di'idge,  should  be  noted  among  the  names 
that  grace  this  period.  Mrs.  Whitney's  mor- 
als in  prose  and  verse  have  ever  been  incul- 
cated so  graciously  as  to  win  her  readers  to 
the  moralist's  no  less  than  to  virtue's  side; 
Miss  Litchtield's  verse  seems  a  tropical  prod- 
uct full  of  feeling  and  tire;  Mrs.  Daudridge's 
melodious,  serious  and  characterized  by  a 
sweet  Southern  womanliness  that  gives  it  an 
appealing  charm. 

I  must  also  meutiou  Richard  Watson  Gli- 
der, "Art  and  Life"  (December  9th,  1886): 
also  one  of  Dr.  George  H.  Hepworth's  dialect 
rhymes  ("  Grabbin'."  January  2r)th.  1883), 
which  he  attributes  to  the  Rev.  Plato  John- 


son, who  appears  to  write  with  the  Doctor's 
stub  pen. 

Maurice  Thompson  lirst  rises  to  notice  in 
this  period  as  James  Maurice  Thompson. 
Mr.  Thompson's  poems  are  creatures  of  the 
woods,  the  waters  and  the  winds;  they  are 
breezy  witli  out-of-door  airs  and  they  are  as 
spicy  to  the  taste  as  young  checkerberry 
leaves  or  sassafras  root.  All  nature  is  for 
him  animated  nature,  and  every  tree  has  its 
dryad.  "  Nectar  and  Ambrosia "  (January 
10th,  1884)  smacks  of  the  soil,  but  his  "  Song 
of  the  Mocking  Bird  "  (July  1.5th,  1886)  can 
hold  its  own  with  other  noble  bird  .songs,  and 
soars  high  in  air,  while  "  Down  in  the  Wil- 
derness "  (May  28tb,  1896)  is  one  of  the  few 
poems  born  of  the  Civil  W^ar  that  are  worth 
preserving. 

But  the  special  interest  of  this  period  cen- 
ters in  the  remarkable  series  of  poems  by 
yet  another  Southerner,  like  Mr.  Thompson 
a  Confederate  soldier,  and,  like  him,  devoid 
of  bitterness  or  rancor  toward  the  North, 
the  lamented  Sidney  Lanier.  Many  of  his 
best-known  poems,  "  Clover,"  "  To  Our 
Mocking  Bird,"  "The  Crystal,"  "A  Ballad 
of  Trees  and  the  Master,"  "  A  Song  of  Eter- 
uity  in  Time,"  and  "  A  Sunrise  Song,"  were 
published  in  The  Independent  during  his 
life.  AVhen  "  A  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Mas- 
ter "  was  received  by  the  editor,  he  read  it 
again  and  again,  and  recited  it  to  his  assem- 
bled household  at  the  dinner  table  that  even- 
ing, having  been  haunted  all  day  by  the  love 
and  grief  at  the  heart  of  the  ballad.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  author  accompanied 
the  poem: 

"  Balti.moke.  December  6th,  1880. 

"  Dear  Sir. — Perhaps  the  inclosed  will  be 
more  suitable  to  you  than  either  of  the  two 
little  songs  just  sent. 

"  I  hoiie  this  one  is  intelligible  without  its 
context.  It  is  a  song  in  one  of  my  '  Hymns  of 
the  Marshes ' — a  volume  of  poems  I  have  nearly 
completed,  which  I  hope  to  print  soon. 

"  While  I  am  writing  let  me  acknowledge — 
as  I  sho\dd  have  done  sooner  hut  for  continue<l 
illness — your  kind  expressions  in  regard  to  my 
work,  accompanying  your  request  for  more  of  it. 
These  tempt  me  to  be  so  personal  as  to  add  that 
I've  been  trying  a  long  while — with  '  Boys' 
Froissarts '  and  '  Boys'  King  Arthurs'  and  the 
like  bread-winning  books — to  win  a  little  respite 
from  the  fierce  distractions  of  daily  necessity,  in 
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wliich  I  conld  merely  reduce  to  form  a  volume 
or  two  out  of  a  great  number  of  poems  that  lie 
about  me  iu  memorandum.  It  seems  slow  work  ; 
l)ut  I  do  not  despair  of  a  time — indeed,  I  do  not 
look  forward  to  any  possibility  of  life  otherwise 
— when  my  only  business  will  be  to  sing. 

"  Pray    pardon    this ;     a     sympathetic     word 
makes  me   forget   conventions. 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Sidney  Lanier. 

"Mr.  Wm.  Hayes  Waku,  New  York." 

The  poet  died  September  7th,  1881,  and 
during  the  two  years  following  at  least  a 
dozen  poems  and  songs,  found  by  Mrs.  Lanier 
among  his  MSS.,  were  published  by  the  edi- 
tor, the  first  and  greatest  of  these  being 
"Sunrise"  (December  14th,  1882),  written 
in  December,  1880,  when  the  poet  was  too  ill 
to  lift  his  hand  to  carry  food  to  his  mouth;  a 
pencil  was  placed  in  his  hand,  the  paper 
slipped  under  it,  and  he  wrote  as  if  breathing 
the  salt  air  in  vigorous  drafts  by  the  health- 
inspiring  sea.  Altho  Mr.  Gosse  and  Andrew 
Lang  show  scant  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lanier's 
work,  it  has  received  hearty  appreciation 
from  British  critics.  The  Spectator  (Decem- 
ber 6th,  1890),  in  reviewing  the  "  Poems," 
says: 

"  That  we  have  in  Lanier  an  original  poet — 
one  more  original,  we  think,  than  the  United 
States  has  ever  yet  produced,  more  original 
than  any  poet  whom  England  has  produced  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  at  least — we  feel  no 
sort  of  doubt." 
And  again— 


"Lanier  died  so  early  that  he  did  not  really 
show  us  more  than  the  bud  of  his  genius;  but  if 
lie  hiid  lived  ten  years  longer  he  would,  we  be- 
li<'ve,  have  ranked  high  among  English  poets, 
and  probal)iy  at)ove  every  American  poet  of  the 
I)ast.  As  it  is.  we  think  there  is  more  of  genius 
in  this  volume  than  in  all  Poe's  poems,  or  all 
Longfellow's,  or  all  Lowell's  (the  humorous 
poems  excei)ted)  ;  and  the  poetry  is,  we  think, 
of  the  kind  that  gains  on  us  with  familiarity, 
instead  of  losing  ground." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  to  Mr. 
Lanier  is  a  villanelle  by  Miss  Edith  M. 
Thomas  that  was  read  when  the  memorial 
bust  of  the  poet  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity on  Mr.  lianier's  forty-sixth  birthday, 
1888,  was  unveiled.  His  line 
"  On  the  Paradise  side  of  the  River  of  Death  " 
furnishes  the  motive  (February  IGth,  1888). 
Lanier's  Poems  have  won  wide  recognition 
and  have  increased  steadily  in  public  favor 
ever  since  they  were  first  issued.  Father 
Tabb,  Mr.  Lanier's  friend  and  fellow-soldier, 
was  a  true  prophet  when  he  wrote,  the  win- 
ter that  Mrs.  Lanier  was  arranging  the  col- 
lection: 
"  To  the  Forthcoming  Poems  of  Sidney  Lanier. 

"  Snow,  snow,  snow. 
Do  thy  worst,  winter,  but  know,  but  know 
That  when  the  spring  cometh  a  blossom  shall 

blow 
From  the  heart  of  a  poet  that  sleeps  below. 
And  his  name  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  go, 

In  spite  of  the  snow. 
"  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md." 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Our  Next  New  State. 


By  E.   V. 

OKLAHO:\IA  will  be  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  Congress  next  winter  de- 
manding admission  as  a  State  of  the 
American  Union,  and  she  will  make  her  de- 
mand as  a  right,  not  as  a  favor — a  right 
based  upon  a  larger  population  than  any 
new  State  has  been  able  to  show  for  the  past 
fifty  j'ears  and  upon  a  stable  condition  of 
society  and  as  intelligent  and  law-respecting 
a  people  as  are  those  who  inhabit  Iowa. 
In  area  Oklahoma  compares  closer  with 


Smalley. 

Ohio  than  with  any  other  State.  It  contains 
:^9,000  square  miles,  while  Ohio  has  41,000. 
It  is  a  little  larger  than  Indiana,  which  has 
.'{0,350.  and  a  little  smaller  than  Kentucky, 
which  has  40.400.  It  has  possibilities  of  ex- 
pansion, however,  which  no  other  State  can 
claim,  for  on  its  eastern  border  lies  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  there  is  no 
idea  that  a  State  can  ever  be  made  out  of 
that  region.  The  best  disposition  of  it  would 
be  to  annex   it  all  to  Oklahoma  after  the 
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Dawes  Coiiiinissiou  sliiill  have  completed  its 
work  of  allotting  the  land  in  severalty  to  tlic 
Ind'ans  and  their  families. 

Oklalioma  lias  now  a  very  ragged  outline. 
It  ought  to  take  in,  for  the  sake  of  symme- 
try, tlie  Panhandle  of  Texas,  which  lies  just 
.south  of  its  own  Panhandle,  but  Texas  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  give  up  any  part  of  her 
enormous  domain.  If  to  the  present  area  of 
Oklalioma  could  be  added  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  the  new 
State  would  have  as  large  an  area  as  that 
of  Kan.sas.  With  the  Indian  Territory  alone 
added  it  will  be  about  as  large  as  Iowa. 
Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  on  its 
northern  border  is  3G5  miles,  and  its  great- 
est width  is  a  little  over  200  miles.  Of  its 
length,  however,  l.W  miles  are  included  in 
the  Panhandle,  about  40  miles  wide,  which 
stretches  west  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Territory  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1S90,  and  in  1894  the  so-called 
Cherokee  Strip  was  added,  which  runs  along 
the  Kansas  border  for  200  miles  and  is  60 
miles  wide.  It  was  into  this  strip  that  the 
great  and  picturesque  tide  of  immigration 
poured  in  1894  when  tlie  Government  guard- 
ed the  Kansas  border  with  soldiers  until  the 
day  tixed  Avlien  the  land  should  be  open  to 
occupancy  by  homestead  settlers.  There 
never  was  in  the  whole  history  of  the  West 
such  an  enormous  volume  of  immigration 
poured  into  any  new  region  as  then  moved 
across  the  Kansas  line  into  the  new  Terri- 
tory. Thousands  of  people  had  already 
sneaked  across  the  line  in  advance  of  the  day 
named  for  the  legitimate  movement  for  the 
purpose  of  occujiyiug  the  choicest  quarter 
sections  of  land,  and  these  people  became 
known  as  "  soouers." 

Tliere  is  not  a  mountain  or  a  forest  in  all 
Oklahoma,  nor  is  there  any  timber  except  in 
the  belts  of  cottonwood  and  willows  that 
skirt  the  streams.  The  whole  Territory  is 
a  vast  undulating  plain  covered  with  buffalo 
grass,  where  not  broken  up  by  the  settlers. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  great  central  plain  which 
stretches  from  the  British  boundary  on  the 
north  clear  across  the  United  States  to  the 
<Julf  of  Mexico  shore  of  Texas.  All  the  laud 
is  fertile  and  all  of  it  receives  sufficient  rain- 
fall for  the  production  of  crops  (>xcept  the 
extreme  western  part    of    the     Panhandle. 


which  is  semi-arid.  The  largest  acreage  in 
cultivation  is  in  Avlieat,  the  second  largest  is 
in  corn,  and  the  third  is  in  cotton,  and  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Territory  is  the  fact  that  it 
lies  in  both  the  wheat  belt  and  the  cotton 
lielt  and  that  it  is  also  a  good  corn  country. 
It  is  exceptionally  well  watered  for  a  far 
^VesteI•n  plains  region,  and  has  a  number  of 
important  streams,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Arkansas,  the  Cimarron,  the  north  and 
south  forks  of  the  Canadian  River,  the  Red 
River,  the  Washita  and  the  Salt  Fork. 

There  are  5.3  organized  counties  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, each  of  about  the  average  size  of 
counties  in  Kansas.  Good  bituminous  coal 
is  mined  in  the  extreme  south,  supplying  the 
locomotives  of  the  Rock  Island  Railway 
and  furnishing  all  the  towns  with  domestic 
fuel.  As  the  whole  region  is  destitute  of 
wood  the  possession  of  these  coal  mines  can 
be  regarded  as  a  special  blessing.  There  are 
over  1,000  miles  of  raihvay  track  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, most  of  which  is  controlled  by  on(> 
or  the  other  of  two  great  companies  which 
have  their  headquarters  in  Chicago— the  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa  F6  and  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  There  are  no  mines 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  this  circumstance 
may  be  regarded  as  advantageous,  for  out 
of  it  grows  the  fact  that  the  country  is  not 
cursed  with  the  gamblers  and  speculators 
who  infest  gold  and  silver  mining  camps, 
and  that  the  population  is  compo.sed  almost 
exclusively  of  farmers  owning  their  own 
lands,  and  of  towusiHMiple  wlio  supply  them 
with  goods  and  farm  machinery.  The  T(>rri- 
tory  did  not  have  to  contend  at  all  with  law- 
lessness in  its  early  career.  Almost  ever.\ 
man  who  moved  into  it  during  the  great 
rush  settled  himself  immediately  upon  ji 
farm  with  his  family,  or  opened  some  kind 
of  a  business  house  in  one  of  the  new  towns. 
Within  a  year  after  the  opening  of  the  lands 
of  Oklahoma  to  settlement  all  the  good  land 
in  the  Territory  was  occupied  by  homestead- 
ers, and  it  is  said  that  by  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1S90  there  was  a  man  upon  every 
quarter  section. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Territory,  with 
their  respective  populations,  are  as  follows: 
Guthrie,  the  capital.  2,"n.000:  Oklahoma  City. 
25.000;  El  Reno.  15.000;  Kingfisher.  12.000: 
Enid.  8,000;  Pond  Creek.  4.000;  Perry.  3.tXX); 
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Blackwell,  2,500;  Heunessy,  1,500;  Alva, 
1,500;  Jefferson,  1.000.  And  there  are  nu- 
merous others  ranging  in  population  from 
500  to  1,000. 

A  special  land  law  wa.s  passed  by  Congress 
for  Oklahoma,  which  includes  the  require- 
ment for  residence  of  the  old  homestead 
law,  and  also  requires  a  payment  from  the 
settler  of  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  an  acre  for  the 
KiO  acres  he  is  authorized  to  occupy.  The 
total  population  of  the  Territory  is  now 
about  400,000.  and  enthusiastic,  residents 
claim  that  the  census  of  next  year  will  give 
it  500,000.  As  it  has  been  the  uniform  cus- 
tom of  Congress  for  a  great  many  years  to 
admit  territories  having  a  population  suffi- 
cient for  one  member  of  Congress,  unless 
there  are  special  reasons  against  this  course, 
as  tJiere  were  in  the  case  of  Utah  and  as 
have  kept  New  Mexico  out  of  the  Union,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  refuse  consistently  the 
application  of  Oklahoma,  which  has  about 
twice  as  many  people  as  either  of  the  two 
Dakotas  had  when  they  were  admitted,  and 
aboiit  three  times  as  many  as  had  either 
Montana  or  Idaho.  The  claim  of  Oklahoma 
to  a  position  in  the  American  Union  of  States 
is  perfectly  valid,  whether  it  is  based  upon 
tlie   ground   of   numbers   of   inhabitants,   or 


upon  that  of  high  attainments  in  civilization, 
such  as  the  system  of  education,  the  number 
of  churches  and  church  members,  the  num- 
))er  of  newspapers,  and  the  general  peace, 
prosperity  and  good  order  which  prevail. 

Oklahoma  is  not  as  far  distant  in  time  as 
it  aj)pears  to  be  on  the  map.  You  can  start 
from  Guthrie,  the  capital,  at  6  p.m.  and 
reach  Chicago  the  next  night  at  7.30.  The 
time  from  Guthrie  to  Galveston,  Texas,  is 
about  IS  hours.  The  market  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  corn  and  cattle  used  to  be  Kansas 
City,  but  since  the  opening  of  direct  rail- 
roads to  Galveston  a  great  deal  of  grain  and 
U\e  stock  goes  to  Europe  by  way  of  that 
port.  Kansas  City,  however,  still  enjoys  the 
bulk  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  Territory. 

A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to 
the  Union  will  be  introduced  by  her  territo- 
rial delegate  at  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  will  be  pushed  by  a 
strong  committee  of  citizens  who  will  visit 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  making  Con- 
gressmen familiar  with  the  resources  and 
conditions  of  the  Territory.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  any  serious  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  and  the  Oklahoma  people 
think  that  by  February  next,  if  not  sooner, 
their  star  will  go  upon  the  flag. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Suppression 

By  Mrs    H. 

DURING  the  year  1898  12,979  persons 
died  of  consumption  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  of  these  7,725  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  When  the  sol- 
diers Avere  going  off  to  the  Spanish  war  a 
whole  regiment  was  uoav  and  again  marched 
down  Broadway.  Imagine  one  of  these 
regiments  smitten  by  some  mysterious  dis- 
ease and  falling  in  their  tracks  before  reach- 
ing the  wharf  where  tlu>y  were  to  embark— 
the  horror  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed. But  in  the  United  States  113  sucli 
regiments  drop  out  of  life  every  year  througli 
the  onset  of  a  preventable  disease  ;  one 
which  does  not  kill  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
Mauser  bullet,  but  which  has  a  long,  silent 
and  stealthy  period  of  incubation,  after  the 


of  Consumption. 

M.    Plunkett. 


fatal  seed  that  produces  it  has  been  planted 
in  the  system  of  its  victim.  The  discovery 
of  the  certain  contagiousness  of  consumption 
is  one  of  the  great  scientific  triumphs  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  as  completely  conquered 
in  the  twentieth  as  smallpox  has  been  in  this, 
through  vaccination.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence of  figures  that  the  proportion  of  people 
who  die  of  consumption  now  in  all  civilized 
countries  is  just  about  the  same  as  that  of 
tiiose  who  perished  of  smallpox  in  the  last 
century. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  infinitesimiii 
seed  which  enters  the  human  system,  some- 
times in  the  breath,  when,  reaching  the  lungs, 
it  produces  pulmonary    consumption;    some- 
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times  it  is  taicen  in  food  or  driuli,  and,  lodg- 
iiij^  in  the  glands,  causes  what  we  know  as 
scrofula;  or,  if  it  reaches  the  mesenteric 
glands,  produces  "  consumption  of  the  bow- 
els;" or  perchance  it  makes  its  way  to  a 
joint,  and  sets  up  disorders  such  as  curvature 
of  the  spine,  or  hip-disease;  and  it  may  enter 
through  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  but  under 
whatever  protean  form  it  appears,  the  physi- 
cian knows  that  it  was  as  certainly  caused 
by  that  seed  as  you  know  when  you  look  at 
a  stalk  of  growing  corn  that  it  came  from  a 
kernel  dropped  in  a  fertile  soil.  This  little 
demon  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
pathogenic  bacilli  to  exhibit,  in  spite  of 
which  it  is  being  demonstrated,  in  hundreds 
of  laboratories  every  day.  Think  of  poppy- 
seeds— one  of  them  would  hold  hundreds  of 
these  germs— and  small  as  they  are,  they  are 
shown  to  contain  spores,  or  seeds,  and  it  is 
believed  that  through  these  spores  they 
maintain  their  vitality  so  long,  especially 
Mhen  enwrapped  in  the  organic  matter  that 
accompanies  them. 

It  is  clearly  proved  that  the  infective  ma- 
terial is  contained  only  in  the  expectoration 
—technically  called  sputum— from  the  lungs. 
The  germs  do  not  pass  out  in  the  expired  air 
or  moisture  of  the  breath,  but  they  are  in  the 
sputum,  and  when  this  is  dried  the  invisible, 
iuii^erceptible  seed  is  drawn  into  the  lungs 
with  the  breath. 

Now,  think  of  the  conditions  in  a  small 
tenement— say  in  the  common  "  double-deck- 
er "  flat:  There  are  several  small  children, 
and  a  young  man  or  young  woman  sick  of 
consumption,  with  a  mother  who  does  the 
work  and  bestows  all  the  care  that  the  poor 
invalid  can  have.  None  of  them  have  learned 
of  the  danger  contained  in  the  material  that 
is  thrown  off,  when  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
vanced, almost  without  cessation,  from  the 
lungs  of  the  sufferer;  inevitably  it  will  find 
lodgment  on  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  in  cran- 
nies and  in  cracks,  and  too  often,  through 
the  weariness  and  carelessness  of  the  pa- 
tient, on  the  floor.  At  last  the  overworked 
mother  finds  a  little  unoccupied  interval  and 
she  determines  to  "  clean  up."  Her  broom 
flies,  so  does  the  deadly  dust,  and  very  likely 
from  one  vigorous  sweeping  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  may  be  deposited  in  the  lungs  of  yet 
other  victims    in    her    family.    They    have 


never  heard  of  the  small  squares  of  soft  Jap- 
anese paper,  to  be  burned  after  once  using. 
In  the  (Jerman  Hospital,  (,'oruet  found  the 
siiccts  swarming  with  bacilli.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  more  than  half  the  deaths  from  tu- 
berculosis, in  its  various  forms,  are  found  in 
the  tenement  districts'?  In  tlie  first  week  of 
March,  1899,  200  persons  died  of  it  in  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Manliattau  alone. 

The  first  step  toward  lessening  the  evil 
is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge percolates  downward  but  slowly,  and 
in  the  late  conference  of  the  highest  medical 
authorities  of  Great  Britain,  invited  to  Marl- 
borough House  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
importance  of  diffusing  instructive  literature 
among  the  masses  was  dwelt  upon,  as  the 
first  step  in  the  process  by  which  it  is  hoped 
the  people  may  yet  be  made  willing  to  have 
cases  of  consumption  taken  out  of  the  houses 
and  brought  togetJier  in  hospitals  created  for 
their  use,  thus  taking  the  focus  from  which 
the  disease  spreads  out  of  the  range  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  family.  The  day 
will  come,  but  the  time  is  not  ripe. 

The  Prince's  conference  dwelt  on  the  im- 
portance of  public  lectures,  to  be  given  by 
men  authorized  by  them  to  the  working  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  distribution  of  pamphlets 
and  leaflets,  containing  the  scientific  truth  in 
plain,  untechnical  language;  they  also  are  to 
hold  periodical  congresses,  to  hear  reports 
and  devise  methods  of  influencing  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  laws  for  milk  and  meat  inspec- 
tion. Dr.  Broadbent  said  he  had  had  most 
appalling  lists  of  cows  dead  from  tuberculo- 
sis placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  reckoned 
that  five  per  cent,  of  London  milk  containeu 
tubercle  bacilli.  At  this  conference  there 
were  high  compliments  paid  to  the  City  of 
New  York  for  its  success  in  diminishing  the 
si)itting  nuisance,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
liner  example  of  the  gradual  enlightenment 
of  tlie  public,  and  the  wholesome  advance  of 
correct  sentiment  than  is  afforded  by  the 
large-lettered  placards  now  conspicuously 
posted  in  the  cars,  forbidding  spitting  on  the 
floor.  This  safeguanling  of  the  public  healtn 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  ten  years 
ago.  and  the  new  regulation  in  Newark.  N. 
J.,  fining  a  person  $10  for  a  first  offense  of 
spitting  and  $25  for  the  second,  will  be 
watched  with  interest.    One  conviction,  with 
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tine  ami  costs,  .$12.75,  has  occurred.  Dr.  Mil- 
likeu,  at  a  meeting  of  health  superintendents 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  few  weeks  ago,  said: 
••  Take  a  rustic  communitj'  in  our  own 
State,  and  observe  the  prodigious  amount  ot: 
expectoration  that  is  going  on.  Pass  a  law 
forbidding  this  vile  habit  and  attempt  to  en- 
force it.  and  see  where  you  come  out.  Tlu- 
rustic  spits  to  assert  himself;  he  spits  be- 
cause he  is  embarrassed;  he  spits  because  he 
has  the  fixed  habit  of  spitting;  he  spits  on 
everything  about  him  to  assert  kis  personal 
liberty;  and  he  does  it  all  the  more  vehe- 
mently because  there  are  ordinances  against, 
it.  So  I  say  your  best  work  will  be  done  by 
the  breeding  of  sound  and  wide  knowledge 
among  the  common  people." 

'■J.''he  most  hopeful  note  of  the  conference 
Avas  the  assertion  by  the  highest  medical 
prctitioners  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire 
land,  that  consumption  can  be,  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  cured— that  the  real  pan- 
acea is  air,  germ-free  air,  and  that  the  treat- 
ment that  arrests  the  growth  of  the  bacilli, 
and  cures  the  patient,  can  be  applied  just  as 
well  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  anywhere, 
and  each  fortified  his  assertion  with  unim- 
peachable "  modern  instances."  The  most 
striking  was  this: 

'•  In  IS'H'i  the  Marchiouess  of  Zetland  called 
into  existence  a  hospital  for  cousumptives  to 
hold  24.  More  than  200  have  been  treated  there ; 
104  have  been  dischai-ged  '  well,'  of  these  102 
have  remained  well  and  have  gained  an  average 
of  7  pounds  in  weight;  2  thought  to  be  well 
have  died." 

The  most  aggressive  measure  adopted  by 
the  conference  was  the  pledging  of  the  mem- 
bers to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  secure 
the  erection,  near  every  considerable  town, 
of  sanitariums  for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumptives according  to  the  regimen  and  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  conquer  the  incipient 
symptoms.  These  are  to  be  conducted  on 
what  is  known  as  the  open-air  plan,  and  thi> 
patients  are  taught  the  proper  care  of  the 
deadly  sputum.  When  the  patients  at  the 
Sharon,  :Mass.,  sanitarium  walk  abroad  they 
carry  a  pouch  with  two  compartments,  one 
of  which  contains  squares  of  the  soft  Jap- 
anese absorbent   paper.      They   use  one  of 


these  for  eacli  expectoration;  then  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  pouch,  to  be  burned  when  they 
leturn  to  the  house,  and  thus  the  seeds  that 
carelessly    neglect(Kl    might    destroy    many 
lives   are  elfectually  disposed  of.    There  the 
feeding   is  conducted  on  the  best  hygienic 
and  physiological  principles,  the  object  be- 
ing to  produce  so  high  a  condition  of  vitality 
that   walls   of  healthy  tissue  will   surround 
tlie  tubercles,  shutting  them  in  and  making 
them    innocuous.    Post-mortems    of   persons 
dead   of   other  diseases    often   reveal   these 
dormant     tubercles— one     large    New    York 
hospital  reports  hundreds  of  such  cases.    It 
is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  is  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  sanitarium  in  the  Adirondacks,  thus  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Massachusetts.    Pri- 
vate  munificence  has  built  one  at  Liberty, 
N.  Y.,  and  undoubtedly  that  will  be  followed 
by  others,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  wealthy 
men    whose  consciences  are  touched  by  the 
l)recept,   "  bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 
We  hear  that  at  Mentone,  on  the  Riviera, 
and   in   California   the  public   is  crying  out 
against   the    "  ruin "    of   their   reputation  as 
health  resorts  because  of  infection  from  im- 
l)oi-ted  tubercle  germs.    Tliey  are  not  to  be 
blamed,  tho  it  is  proved    in    Germany    and 
Switzerland   that  in  the  regions  immediately 
surrounding  the  sanitariums    the  population 
is   remarkably  free  from   infection,   because 
they  have  learned  how  to  protect  themselves 
by  contact  with  the  patients.    Now  that  it  is 
established  that  the  disease  can  be  success- 
fully treated  anywhere,  tlie  souls  of  those  to 
whom  a  costly  journey  is  impossible  will  be 
comforted. 

The  infection  of  milk  through  tuberculous 
cows  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
Prince's  conference,  and  the  announcement 
tliat  thirty-six  of  the  cows  in  the  Queen's 
choicest  herd  had  been  killed  on  account  of 
tuberculosis  will  have  a  great  influence  on 
h(>r  subjects.  Certainly  in  this  country  a 
mother  who  feeds  her  child  with  unsterilized 
milk  runs  a  great  risk,  and  it  can  be  Pas- 
teurized with  so  little  lal)or  and  expense,  and 
there  are  so  many  tuberculous  cows  among 
the  best  looking  herds,  that  this  neglect 
amounts  almost  to  a  crime. 
PiTTSFiKLn,  Mass 
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The  Trag-edies  in  Greek  Art.* 

lOi'Kii'iDK.s  was  a   inany-sided  man   of  tlie 
world,  devoted  in  tlie  lir.st  instance  to  philos- 
"|)li.v,  rlictorie  and  politics,  and  secondarily 
»nly   to   tragedy.    He   iutrodnced    every-day 
Mftairs  into  his  plays,  which,  for  that  reason, 
serve  in  some  sort  as  a  mii-ror  of  fifth  cen- 
tury Athenian  life  in  all  its  complexity.    He 
was  an  innovator  in  that  he  dealt  with  the 
P'vsent   instead   of   remaining    true    to    the 
mythic  cycles,  and  (hns,  from  Aristophanes 
down  to  modern  times,  he  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  a  degrader  of  tragedy.    And  yet 
llie  permanent  drama   that  deals  with  hu- 
iiinn    experiences,    passions    and    interests, 
dates  from  Euripides.    ]•!  the  first  book  on 
our  list,   Mr.   Huddilston   deals  merely  with 
one  phase  of  Euripides's  attitude   to   what 
^^•as  going  on  around  him-j.  c,  with  his  in- 
terest  in   art.    Enri))ldes    began    life    as    a 
i>"inter.  and  his  point  of  vh-w   was  always 
tlmt  of  the  painter:  his  plays  are  remarlcalde 
for  a  tine  artistic   feeling   for  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  the  tine  arts  gener- 
••ill.v.  all  of  whicli  had  reached  the  period  yf 
greatest  perfection  in  his  day.    But  in  order 
«>  *'"able  his  readers  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
'""te  of  the  attitude    of    Euripides    toward 
•"•t.  Ml'.    II.    first    considers    in    detail    the 
^•••olieological  element  iu  ^schylus  and  Soph- 
'•^•les.    Several  passages  in  ^schylus,   uota- 
I'l.v  m  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Septem,  were 
""♦lonbtedly  inspired  by  works  of  art,  but 
■>ophocl,^s  is  apparently  wholly  uncouscious 
'f  tlu.  glorious  monuments  by  which  he  was 
^."•rounded.    A  worshiper    of    the    beauties 
.f  nature.  Sophocles  closes  his  eves  to  the 
H>a«ties  of  art.  for  with  the  exception  of  a 
'i;^"^  allusion  to  ten.ples.  as  in  the  opening 
'f  the    Klectra    and    th,>    (].]dipus    Rex     he 
"ows  of  no  work  of  art  save  cult-images  of 
^J^;^^^^^onnm^    Sophocles  thus  occupies  a 
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place  between  vEsehylus  and  Euripides,  for 
Euri])ides  gives  almost  a  commentary  on  the 
artistic  activity  of  his  times.    His  plays  are 
full  of  desciiptions  of,  or  allu.sions  to,  fifth 
century  figures  and  groups,   both  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting.    These  descriptions  and 
allusions  are  tabulated    and    discussed    by 
Mr.    H.    under    the    heads    of    Architecture,  , 
Plastic,    l>ainting,    Weaving    and    Embroid- 
ery, MLscellany.    Hi.s  little  book  is  a  fasci- 
nating study,  which  no  reader  dare  leave  un- 
read and  unappropriated. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  art  owes  its 
rise  to  literature,  which  has  ever  been  the 
precursor    of    painting    and    sculpture,    wit- 
ness Dante  and  the  Italian  renaissance  from 
<Jiotto  down  to  the  present  day.    Closely  par- 
allel with  Dante  is  Homer,  who  not  only  in- 
Huenced      art     and     letters     in    every    "field 
tlirougliout  nnti(iuity.   but  is  .still  potent  to- 
day,  thanks   lo    tlic    events    and    incidents 
dwelt     uj)()n     in     tlie     Iliad     and     Odyssey, 
-Eschylus.    So[,hocles.    and    more    especially 
Euripides,  ^vvve  aLso  vital  forces  iu  furuisli- 
ing  the  ancient  artist  with  fresh  inspiration, 
and  it  is  chiefly  with  the  influences  of  trag- 
edy upon  that  art  tliat  the  second  book  upon 
our  list  deuls. 

Illustration  is  not  the  function  of  the  sculp- 
tor;  consequently,   as    a     general    rule    the 
sculptor's  notions  are  not  shaped  by  definite 
situations  in  literature,  and  therefore  Greek 
tragedy  had  little  influence  upon  sculpture, 
except  in  the  case  of  sarcophagi.      Yet  we 
have  sculptured  monuments  even  of  the  fifth 
century  Avhich  breathe  the  spirit  of  tragedy 
and    were    indirectly  due    to    its    influence. 
Smli  are  the  Orpheus,  Peliades,  and  Pirith- 
ous  reliefs,  all  of  which  are  close  to  the  time 
of  the  Parthenon  frieze.    Other  reliefs  influ- 
enced by  tragedy  ar(>  the  cohiwnu  calntu  of 
Ei)h(>sus  (provided  it  represents  the  delivery      ' 
of  Alcestls   from   Death-a     moot    .luestion'. 
and   the   Telephus   f.ieze     fron.     Pergamuni 
(Which  is  almost  an  illustration  of  tragedie.s 
l»y    Sophocles   and    Euripides).      Again,    the 
uroup  ..alled  the  Farnese  Kull  wa.s^nspired 
I'.v  an.l  illustrates  (he  lost  Autiope  of  Euripi- 
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des,  just  as  the  Laocoon  group  illustrates  the 
lost  Laocoon  of  Sophocles  aud  uot  the  .Eueid 
of  Virgil,  who  wrote  several  centuries  later. 

Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  (J reek 
painting  is  based  entirely  upon  literary  evi- 
dence, as  the  actual  paintings  perished  many 
centuries  ago,  tho  perhaps  we  do  get  a  faint 
idea  of  Greek  painting  fi'om  the  frescoes  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  It  is  known 
that  Polygnotus  was  influenced  by  tragedy 
in  liis  painting  of  Philoctetes,  Orestes,  and 
Polyxena.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Telephus 
of  Parrhasius,  the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes, 
the  Andromeda  of  Urcias,  the  Medea  of 
Timomaclius,  etc.  Of  some  of  these  paint- 
ings we  have  imitations  preserved  in  the 
wall-paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
notably  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  mad- 
ness of  Medea,  and  the  death  of  Pentheus. 

The  engravings  on  Etruscan  mirrors  were 
also  influenced  by  Attic  tragedy,  thanks  to 
the  wandering  troops  of  Greek  actors,  who 
penetrated  into  Etruria.  Etruria  was  thus 
affected  directly  by  Greek  art  and  Greek  let- 
ters, and  did  not  receive  her  art-impetus 
from  Latin  translations  of  Greek  tragedies. 
Lastly,  under  sculpture  must  be  classed  the 
reliefs  on  Megarian  bowls,  whose  decora- 
tions were  inspii-ed  by  the  tragedies  of  Eu- 
ripides. 

But  this  little  volume  has  to  do  more  espe- 
cially with  vase  paintings  as  influenced  by 
Greek  tragedy,  which  began  to  inspire  vase- 
painters  generally  about  400  B.C.  The  ear- 
liest echoes  of  the  influence  of  the  stage  on 
vase-painters  are  detected  in  the  groups  of 
dancing  satyrs  found  on  a  host  of  vases. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the 
epos  alone  gave  the  painters  of  vases  their 
motives,  tho  even  in  the  fifth  century  the 
painters  had  begun  to  be  drawn  under  the 
spell  of  tragedy,  while  in  the  fourth  century 
tlie  influence  of  tragedy  on  vase-painters  was 
most  marked.  The  people  had  become  in- 
veterate theater-goers,  and  vase-painters 
pandered  to  this  taste  by  painting  on  vases 
not  merely  the  striking  moments  in  the 
myths  of  the  plays,  but  stage-settings, 
scenes,  costumes,  posings,  gestures,  none  of 
which  can  be  regarded  as  intended  to  illus- 
tx-ate  any  particular  scene  in  a  play;  they 
merely  recall  the  stage  in  which  all  found 
such  delight.    Of  course    it  was  ^schylus, 


Sophocles,  and  Euripides  who  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon  vase-painters,  but 
more  especially  Euripides,  whose  plays  be- 
came and  remained  immensely  popular.  Mr. 
II.  takes  up  these  authors  in  the  chronolog- 
ical order,  and  in  each  case  points  out 
at  length  the  influence  exerted  by  their 
tragedies  upon  tlie  painters  of  vases.  The 
paintings  relate  the  stories  told  by  those  au- 
thors and  owe  their  origin  to  some  particu- 
lar tragedy;  they  are  therefore  the  direct  re- 
sults of  the  poet's  work.  Consequently  they 
ai'e  most  welcome  aids  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  drama,  on  which  they  are  in  reality 
archeological  commentaries.  It  can  easily 
be  understood,  therefore,  that  every  student 
should  be  made  familiar  at  least  with  this 
part  of  Greek  ceramics,  because  such  knowl- 
edge will  surely  set  him  to  thinking  "  along 
some  new  lines  that  in  tlie  end  will  place 
him  in  more  direct  .'ouch  Avith  antiquity,  and 
help  him  to  a  better  understanding  of  Greek 
tragic  poetry,  and  the  part  in  the  artistic  life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  and  of  the 
world.  The  book  should  be  welcomed  and 
studied  by  teachers  and  advanced  students 
throughout  America.  The  book,  while  time- 
ly, is  not  epoch-making  or  road-blazing  in 
America.  For  a  number  of  years  the  vase- 
paintings  have  been  used  as  invaluable  com- 
mentaries on  Greek  literature  in  a  variety  of 
ways  in  some  American  colleges  aud  uni- 
versities. But  still  the  book  will  have  a 
fiesh  story  to  tell  to  many,  whose  outlook 
will  be  vastly  enlarged  by  its  careful  perus- 
al. The  efficient  teacher  should  then  put 
tlie  book's  precepts  into  practice  by  using 
the  stereoptieon  to  give  his  classes  the  bei^e- 
fit  of  his  new  knowledge. 

An  appreciative  notice  of  Mr.  Hayley's  Al- 
cestis  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Independent.  The  book  is  mentioned  here 
because  of  Mr.  Patou's  article  on  The  Myth 
of  Alcestis  in  Ancient  Art,  which  is  included 
in  the  introduction.  So  far,  so  good,  but  un- 
illustrated  discussions  of  works  of  art  are 
painfully  unsatisfactory  and  worthless  to 
the  American  student.  We  want  more;  we 
want  editions  of  Homer  and  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians illustrated  with  complete  (uot  neces- 
sarily exhaustive)  archeological  commentary. 
Such  editions  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future. 
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The  Growth  ok  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  A  Study  in  Statistics.  By  Adna 
Ferrin  Wchcr,  Ph.D.  (CoUnnbia  University. I 
The  "  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and 
I'liblic  Law,"  edited  by  the  faculty  of  Polit- 
ical Science  of  Columbia  University,  have 
reached  their  ninth  volume  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  one  before  us  by  Professor 
Weber.  We  could  not  undertake  to  review 
at  length  a  work  involving  so  great  a  display 
of  statistics,  and  we  have  only  room  to  rec- 
ommend the  whole  series  to  students  and 
general  readers  who  are  attracted  to  the 
mighty  historical,  social  and  moral  problems 
involved  in  contemporary  movements  of  civ- 
ilization. Professor  Weber's  study  analyzes 
the  growth  and  conditions  of  urban  life  and 
brings  out  the  effects,  both  good  and  bad, 
tiiat  the  tendency  of  population  to  concen- 
trate in  cities  has  had  and  is  likely  yet  to 
have  upon  the  life,  happiness  and  destiny  of 
man.  It  is  a  book  I'ich  in  food  for  thought, 
and  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  author's 
breadth  of  vision,  grasp  of  conditions  and 
thorougli  command  of  details.  Tlie  indices 
of  authors  and  subjects  make  reference  easy. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Scythian  in  the  West 
Indies.  Hi/  ISumn  De  Forest  D<n/.  (New 
York:  F.  'IVnnyson  Neely.)  A  cruis(>  in  the 
West  Indies  must  be  breezy  in  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  woril.  The  seas  of  the 
tropics  liave  a  v^-ay  of  running  high  under 
winds  softly  treacherous  and  enchantingly 
furious.  It  is  natural  for  the  cruiser's  im- 
agination to  outstrip  both  seas  and  winds; 
conse(iuently  wo  have  her(>  a  flying  account; 
the  lines  flash  like  bright  wakes  behind  the 
author's  pen.  From  island  to  island,  and 
from  port  to  port,  sp<Ml  the  steam  yacht 
"Scythian,"  commanded  by  Miss  Day,  whose 
log  is  the  book  we  have  in  hand.  It  is  beau- 
tiful and  lightly  interesting,  well  illustrated, 
not  very  informing,  simply  attractive  on  ac- 
count of  its  enthusiastic  style  and  fresh 
p.gotism,  tlu-ough  which  the  sea  winds  sing 
sally. 

Life  AND  WoiiK  i\  Indi.^.  Hi/  linbirl  strir- 
fl»•^  D.D.  (Philadelphia:  Pearl  Publishing 
Company.)  In  the  sub-title  we  are  promised 
"An  account  of  the  Conditions,  Methods,  Dif- 
ticultles.  Results,  Future  Prospects  and  Re- 
flex Influence  of  Missionary  Labor  in  India, 


especially  in  the  Punjab  Mission  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America."  The 
promise  is  very  well  kept.  In  the  presentedition 
a  considerable  addition  of  facts  and  statis- 
tics brings  the  work  down  to  tlie  current 
year.  It  is  a  treasure  of  valuable  matter  in- 
teresting to  all  who  have  missions  at  heart. 
A  good  topical  index,  always  comforting  to 
the  student,  reinforces  the  sterling  qualities 
of  Dr.  Stewart's  excellent  book,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  a  new  edition. 

From  the  Himalayas  to  the  Equator. 
By  Bishop  Cunts  D.  Foss,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (New 
York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  $1.00.)  A  series  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  chapters  on 
travel  and  observation  in  the  East,  mostly 
among  missionary  centers  of  activity,  by  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  man  of  large  mind  and  heart  who 
kept  his  eyes  open  and  his  sympathies  ac- 
tive while  he  went  his  pleasant  rounds  in 
heathen  lands.  To  all  who  are  interested 
in  missions  and  missionary  work  this  lit- 
tle book  will  bear  a  pleasing  message. 

ROMKRT  IlATKES.    TlIE  MaN  AND  HtS  WORKS. 

Bioi/raiihiml  Notes  Collected  hy  Josiah  Harris. 
Unpublished  letters  by  Robert  Raikes.  Let- 
ters from  tlie  Raikes  family.  Edited  by 
J.  Henry  Harris.  Introduction  by  Dean  Far- 
rar,  D.D.  Illustrated  Edition.  (New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton.  ?2.r)0.)  The  life  and  works 
of  Robert  Raikes  should  be  familiar  to  every 
Sunday-school  teacher  and  every  Sunday- 
school  scholar.  The  volume  before  us  is 
thoroughly  suitable  to  both  old  and  young  as 
regards  the  attractiveness  of  its  make-up  and 
the  high  value  of  its  biographical  matter. 
Both  the  collector  and  the  editor  have  been 
indefatigable  in  their  labors,  and  the  pres- 
ent edition,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be 
sure  to  attract  wide  attention  among  the 
class  of  readers  who  liiid  comfort  and  en- 
couragement in  the  life  and  work  so  beauti- 
fully opened  up  by  Robert  Raikes.  The  il- 
lustrations, mostly  portraits,  and  the  fav- 
siniilen  add  greatly  to  the  interest,  and  the 
book   is  beautifully  printed. 

The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social 
Reform.  By  Joseph  Jfownfrec  and  Arthur 
Shericell.  (New  York:  Thomas  Whittitker. 
?2.00.)  The  study  of  the  temperance  prob- 
lem   here    presented     covers    a    broad    and 
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varied  field.  That  the  booli  has  passed  iulo 
ji  second  edition  shows  a  demand  for  the  sort 
of  worlc  it  contains.  The  authors  ha^■e  not 
conljned  their  investigations  to  one  country, 
nor  to  temperance  alone.  Statistics,  de- 
scriptions, explanations  of  laws,  influences 
and  conditions  ttiaking  for  social  reform  or 
the  contrary  have  been  gathered  from  the 
United  States  and  most  European  countries. 
Maps  and  useful  illustrations  are  given 
showing  the  i-elatiou  of  opportunities  for 
forming  the  drinking  habit  to  the  density 
and  intelligence  of  population.  Indeed  the 
volume,  which  contains  over  600  pages,  is 
crowded  with  just  such  instructive  infor- 
mation as  the  student  of  the  temperance 
problem  needs  to  have  ready  at  hand.  A 
table  of  contents  and  a  full  index  are  wel- 
come features. 

(Jeological  Survey  of  New  Jersey.  An- 
nual Report  of  tue  State  Geologist  for 
THE  Year  1898.  The  Geological  Reports  of 
New  Jersey  have  long  had  a  high  place 
among  the  State  Reports,  and  the  one  for 
1898  now  before  us  will  not  lessen  the  value 
of  the  series.  The  chapter  on  soils  and  their 
relation  to  the  geological  formations  which 
underlie  them  and  that  on  the  "  Southern 
New  Jersey  Pine  Belt "  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. Good  maps,  sections  and  profiles 
accompany  the  text. 

Justice-  to  TirE  Jew.  The  Story  of 
what  He  Has  Done  for  the  World.  By 
Madison  (J.  Peters,  /'astor  Bloomiutjdalc 
Clturcli,  New  York  CUij.  (New  York:  F. 
Tennyson  Neely.)  'J'he  general  reader 
who  would  be  glad  to  gatlier  information 
quickly  can  serve  himself  well  by  going 
through  this  book  when  in  search  of  facts 
touching  what  the  Jews  have  done  for  the 
Avorld.  While  the  book  is  not  a  liistory  and 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  its  sub- 
ject it  is  rich  in  just  the  sort  of  information, 
most  useful  and  convincing,  that  the  reader 
^\■ill  Avelcome.  It  gives  first  a  good  strong 
outline  sketch  of  Jewish  history,  and  then, 
in  a  series  of  chapters,  presents  the  Jew  in 
art,  science,  politics,  finance,  the  pulpit,  pa- 
triotism and  scholarship.  The  facts  are 
strongly  grouped  and  forcibly  presented  so 
as  to  bring  llie  Jew  before  the  reader  in  the 
light  of  all  the  larger  truths  of  history. 


Tin;  Nineteen  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel. 
Being  a  I'resentation  of  the  Principles 
OF  Judaism.  By  Samson,  Raphael  Hirsch. 
(New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
.$1.00.)  The  growing  interest  in  .lewish  sub- 
jects is  sufficient  excuse  for  this  translation 
of  Rabbi  Hirsch's  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel,  in 
which  are  given  a  striking  description  and 
explanation  of  Judaism  by  a  man  who  oc- 
cupied a  high  place  among  his  people.  Rabbi 
Hirsch  was  for  many  years  the  most  prom- 
inent representative  of  the  Jewish  clergy 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  the  treatise 
is  a  full  expression  of  the  doctrines  and  phi- 
losophy of  ancient  Judaism.  The  English 
translation  is  l)y  Rev.  Dr.  Bernard  Drach- 
ma n,  one  of  the  best  known  of  younger  Jew- 
ish theologians  in  this  country.  We  recom- 
mend the  book  to  all  who  take  interest  in 
.Jewish   history,   tradition  and  religion. 

A  series  of  pamphlets  under  the  general 
title  of  "  Der  Alte  Orient,"  is  being  issued 
by  the  house  of  Heinrichs  in  Leipzig,  the 
l)urpose  being  to  lay  before  the  general 
reader  in  brief  outline  the  leading  results 
of  the  Oriental  research  of  the  day.  Two 
jiamphlets  have  made  their  appearances, 
one  a  general  description  of  the  people  of 
Hither  Asia  (Vorder-Asien),  and  the  other 
description  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets. 
There  will  be  two  brochures  a  year,  the  sub- 
scription price  being  only  4  marks. 

Defective  Eyesight:  The  Principles  of 
Its  Relief  by  Glasses.  By  D.  B.  St.  John 
Jioosa,  M.J).,  L.L.n.  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  1899.  Price,  $1.)  In  this  com- 
pact treatise  of  190  pages  one  of  the  fore- 
most oculi.«ts  of  the  country  has  condensed 
th(;  fruits  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
into  a  book  without  a  superfluous  word,  or 
an  unnecessary  sentence  which  ought  to  be 
in  (he  hands  of  every  eye  specialist,  because 
it  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  so  many  .sup- 
posed "  truths,"  that  time  and  patient  re- 
peated experiment  have  shown  to  lack  a  real 
foundation.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  non-specialist  and  every  country  prac- 
titioner, who  must  often  be  consulted  by  pa- 
tients with  failing  sight,  because  it  explains 
so  clearly  and  simply  how  to  adjust  glasses 
so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction 
can  be  derived  from  their  use.    Dr.   Roosa 
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tnily  says  of  the  modern— by  which  is  moiiut 
the  atlvuiices  of  the  last  30  years— methods 
of  "fitting"  ghisses  to  defective  eyes:  "By 
llieni  mental  activity  was  made  possible  for 
many  who,  until  glasses  were  invented  for 
them,  were  shut  off  from  participation  in  af- 
fairs involving  the  use  of  the  eyes  upon  near 
and  fine  objects,  almost  as  if  they  had  no 
eyesight-  many  a  life  that  would  have  been 
nearly  useless  without  glasses  has  been 
made  useful  simply  by  wearing  them." 

Our  IsLAiND  Emi'ikk.  A  Handbook  or 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Piiil- 
ii'PiNK  Lsr,ANDS.  Bi/  Charles  Morris.  (Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  ijSl.SO.)  Read- 
ers can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  writers 
and  publishers  in  the  matter  of  literature 
touching  our  new  possessions;  but  here  is  a 
book  well  worth  giving  special  study.  It  is 
not  exhaustive,  but  it  is  full  of  useful  infor- 
mation clearly  stated.  It  gives  Avhat  the 
average  person  wants  to  know,  and  the  sta- 
tistics are  not  mere  tables,  but  rather  facts 
and  figures  presented  together  in  good  order. 
There  are  some  useful  maps,  and  the  index 
is  good. 

History  Up  to  Date.  liij  Willidiu  A.  John- 
ston. (Xew  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
The  sub-title  of  this  little  book  names  it  "A 
('(incise  Account  of  the  War  of  189S  Between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  Its  Causes  and 
the  Treaty  of  Paris."  In  the  i)reface  the  au- 
thor further  informs  us  tliat  it  is  a  "record 
of  the  d.ving  moments  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine." This  last  sentence  should  shut  the 
book  out  of  our  schools  and  out  of  considera- 
tion by  Americans.  The  iNfonroe  Doctrine 
has  not  been  touched  by  the  war.  save  to 
make  it  more  linn  and  to  i-ender  it  more  eas- 
ily enforced.  The  .Monroe  Dortriue  holds 
American  territory  for  freedom  and  for 
American  inliu(>nce:  it  does  not  forbid  Amer- 
ican intluence  in  .Vsia,  or  guarantee  Euro- 
pean control  of  the  whole  Eastern  world. 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart:  Selections  from 
Her  Manuscripts.  Edited  by  Hon.  James 
Home.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.00.)  There  is  an  audience  for  a  book  like 
this,  a  very  select  audience.  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart's  manuscripts  her<>  i)resented  appeal 
to  a  taste  for  high  gossip.  They  have  very 
little   in  theni  of  general  popular  interest: 


but  the  student  of  English  life  and  manners 
from  a  hundred  years  ago  down  to  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  present  century  will  find 
considerable  matter  in  the  book  of  real 
value.  I>ady  Stuart  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  She  wrote 
freely  and  with  keen  wit  upon  whatever 
came  in  sight,  often  indulging  in  a  sort  of 
linmor  not  sufficiently  guarded  to  be  calle<l 
delicate. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  Side 
Lights  on  American  History',  by  Henry  W. 
FjIsou,  A.m.  (75  cents),  a  good  book  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  primary  students.  Professor 
Elson  has  a  lucid  style,  and  he  selects  his 
matter  Avith  excellent  judgment.  The  out- 
line cov(n's  the  first  seventy  years  of  Amer- 
ican history,  and  it  is  presented  by  means 
of  well  chosen  and  important  events  briefly 
described  so  as  to  impress  them  upon  tlie 
reader's  mind.  An  excellent  book  for  school 
reading. 

The  Temple  Edition  of  the  Waverlv 
Novels.  (London:  J.  :^[.  Dent  &  Co.  New 
York:  Lnported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
80  cents  the  volume.)  This  beautiful  aii<l 
handy  edition  of  the  Wnrerly  Xovels  in  small 
pocket  volumes  witli  flexible  covers,  each 
bearing  a  striking  photogravure  as  frontis- 
piece, will  hr  welcomed  by  every  read»>r  wlui 
likes  to  carry  his  favorite  books  with  him 
wherever  he  go(>s.  Eacli  volume  has  a  glos- 
sary and  notes. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  EngUshed  by  Sir 
Tliomos  Xortli.  In  Ten  ]ol nines.  (New  Y'ork: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  London:  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.  50  cents  the  volume.)  This  is 
a  handy  and  well  edited  reproduction  of  Sir 
Tliomas  North's  translation  of  Amyot's  ren- 
dering of  I'lnliireh's  Lives.  North's  work  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  tine  example  of  English 
style  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; but  in  the  main  the  text  of  Plutarch 
is  faithfully  translated,  albeit  at  second 
hand. 

Our  Nvvv  in  Time  of  AVar.  By  FranMin 
Mattheirs.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
75  cents.)  This  is  one  of  "  Appleton's  Home 
Reading  Books  "  .series.  It  gives  a  fine  run- 
ning sketch  of  our  navy  and  naval  actions 
from  1861  to  1898.  with  many  maps  and  il- 
lustrations  showing  the   scenes  of   engage 
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iiKMifs  and  the  progress  of  naval  architec- 
ture and  the  management  of  war  ships  under 
tire.  It  is  a  good  book  for  home  and  supple- 
mentary school  reading. 

Among  the  Wild  Ngoni.  Being  Some 
Chapters    in    the    Histoey    of    the    Liv- 

INCSTONIA      ]\IISSI0N      IN      BRITISH      CENTRAL 

Africa.  By  ^Y.  A.  Elm>slic,  M.B.,  CM., 
F.R.G.S.  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  $1.25.)  The  interest  of  Dr.  Elms- 
lie's  book  does  not  lie  in  its  style,  which  is 
exceedingly  dry.  There  is  a  current  of  ear- 
nestness running,  as  it  were,  under  tlie  lines, 
and  the  practical  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion given  on  almost  every  page  satisfies 
the  reader  with  a  sense  of  its  authenticity. 
A  plain,  straightforward  sketch  of  the  Liv- 
ingstonia  jNlission  is  what  the  author  has 
aimed  to  make,  and  that  is  what  we  have. 
The  illustrations  from  photographs  are  many 
and  interesting. 

Frank  Hardinge.  From  Torrid  Zones 
TO  Regions  of  Perpetual  Snow.  By  Gor- 
don. Stahles,  M.D.,  CM.,  R.N.  (Boston:  A. 
I.  Bradly  tt  Co.  .$1.25.)  A  story  that  will 
appeal  to  boys  who  like  ad\entures  and  live- 
ly incidents.  There  is  no  lack  of  action  from 
l)(>ginning  to  close,  and  the  scene  shifts  often 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste 
for  variety.  On  sea  and  on  sliore,  in  the 
troi)ics,  in  the  land  of  the  buslimen,  on  the 
ice  and  over  the  snow  the  story  skips  along 
to  its  pleasant  end.  There  are  some  strik- 
ing full-page  illustrations. 

Fairy  Tales  from  P'ar  .Japan.  Tmnslaied 
from  the  Japanese  hy  Snsan  Ballard,  of  the 
St.  Hilda  Mission,  Tokyo.  With  a  Prefatory 
\ote  Inj  ^[rs.  rsabella  L.  Bishop,  F.R.G.S.  Il- 
lustrated by  Forty-seven  Engravings  from 
Japanese  Originals.  (New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  75  cents.)  Children  will 
doubtless  be  charmed  with  both  the  stories 
and  the  pictures  here  iirought  together. 
While  the  general  features  of  Japanese  fairy 
tales  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  of 
our  Western  literature,  they  have  a  smack 
and  a  quality  of  their  own  wliich  is  not 
wlioUy  lost  in  these  translations.  The  Il- 
lustrations are  quite  attractive. 

I.NTRODUCTiON  TO  RHETORIC.  By  William 
Cairns,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English  in  tlie 
University   of   Wisconsin.     (Boston:    Giun    & 


Co.)  The  need  for  new  books  on  rhet- 
oric has,  for  a  long  time,  not  been  pressing. 
We  doubt  if  a  multiplication  of  them  has  a 
good  effect.  The  essay  hei*e  offered  is  clear, 
comprehensive  and  drawn  upon  good  lines; 
l)ut  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a 
dozen  others  already  in  use.  The  author 
has  sensible  and  wholesome  critical  views 
which  are  expressed  with  earnestness  and 
force. 

From  Kingsley-Barues  &  Neuner  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  we  have  received  a  well- 
written  and  illustrated  book  containing  an 
account  of  the  Free  Harbor  Contest  at 
I.1OS  Angeles,  by  Charles  Dwight  Willard. 
While  the  interest  is  mainly  local,  Mr.  Wil- 
lard's  sketch  belongs  to  American  history 
and  will  be  of  value  to  every  student  of 
American  politics.  The  struggle  for  a  deep 
water  liarbor  at  Los  Angeles,  as  here  ue- 
scribed  in  detail,  brings  out  some  of  the 
best  and  some  of  the  worst  features  of  our 
methods  of  legislation,  as  well  as  the  means, 
commendable  and  otherwise,  used  to  in- 
tluonce  botli  public  sentiment  and  official 
action. 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  and 
Other  Poems.  Being  a  Selection  from  the 
Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson.  (Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  .$1.25.)  A  handy,  Avell 
printed  volume  containing  a  selection  from 
Thomson's  poetry  with  a  good  critical  prefa- 
tory essay. 

Story  of  the  Great  Republic.  By  H. 
A.  Guerber.  (New  York:  The  American 
Book  Company.  05  cents.)  This  is  a  sim- 
ple, straightforward  outline  sketch  of 
United  States  history  from  the  making  of 
the  Constitution  down  to  the  present  time, 
designed  for  use  in  schools  and  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  author's  object  has 
been  to  make  his  story  attractive  as  well  as 
accurate.    In  this  he  has  fairly  succeeded. 

The  Social  History  of  Flatbush.  By 
Crcrtriidc  Lefferts  Vanderbilt.  (New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.)  The  object  of  this  book 
is  to  give  an  account  of  the  social  life 
and  manners  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  Kings 
County,  New  York.  It  is  certainly  replete 
with  details  of  value  to  the  student  of 
American  history;  but  the  want  of  a  good 
index  will  greatly  detract  from  its  useful- 
ness as  a  work  for  ready  reference. 
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Literary   Notes. 

A  VOLUME  of  addresses  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Campl)ell  Morgan,  of  London,  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Associa- 
tion, Chicago.     The  price  is  15  cents. 

....'•  The  Indispensable  Tourists'  and  Wheel- 
men's Guide  to  the  Niagara  District,"  by  Prof, 
.lames  M.  Dixon  F.R.8.  (Edin.),  of  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  is  issued .  by  the 
Niaijara  Falls  Advertiser. 

.  . .  .Friends  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  of 
its  head,  Booker  T.  Washington,  will  be  glad  to 
read  an  article  about  this  important  institution 
by  Mr.  M.  B.  Thrasher  in  Appleton's  Popular 
l^cience  Monthly  for  September. 

.  ..  .Published  recently  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 
were  "  Studia  Sinaitica,"  edited  by  Margaret  D. 
(iibson,  M.R.A.S. ;  "  Codex  Purpureus  Petro- 
politanus"  (N),  by  H.  S.  Cronin,  M.A.,  and 
"  Clement  of  Alexandria's  Biblical  Text,"  by  P. 
Mordaunt  Barnard,  M.A. 

....Miss  Frances  Hastings  has  dramatized 
"  The  Choir  Invisible,"  with  approbation  of 
Jnines  Lane  Allen.  The  play  will  be  produced 
ill  October.  Another  novel,  recast  in  dramatic 
lorm.  is  "The  Children  of  the  Ghetto."  Mr. 
Zanswill  is  in  New  York  arranging  for  its  pro- 
duclion. 

....The  New  Voice  has  been  purchased  by 
Samuel  Dickie  and  .Tolin  G.  Woolley,  and,  it  is 
understood,  will  be  combined  with  The  Lever,  to 
!io  published  at  Chicago  as  The  New  Voice.  Mr. 
Dickie  and  Mr.  Woolley  will  maintain  their  un- 
conipromisins;-  hostility  toward  the  liquor  traffic 
in  making  the  new  i)ublication  the  organ  of 
llic  Prohibition  party. 

.  . .  .The  September  Gcnturu  is  a  "  Salt-water 
Numlier,"  and  is  to  be  full  of  articles  and  i)ic- 
tures  relating  lo  the  sea.  The  curious  fact  is 
mentioned  that  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines tiie  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  whose  trade  will  have  to  cross  the  "  date 
line"  to  reach  an  important  part  of  its  terri- 
tory. That  is,  it  will  have  to  repeat  or  lose  a 
day  in  the  calendar. 

A    memorial    window    to    the    late    Poet 

Tiaureate.  lately  unveiled  in  Haslemere  Church, 
)u)s  this  inscri])tion  : 

••To  tlie  glory  of  God,  the  inspirer  of  prophet 
and  of  pont.  and  In  memory  of  Alfred.  Lord  Tenny- 
son. PoPt  Lnuivnto.  in  thankfulness  for  the  uiiisic 
of  his  words  and  for  that  yet  more  excellent  gift 
whereby,  being  himself  schooled  by  love  and  sor- 
i-ows,  he  had  power  to  confirm  in  the  hearts  of 
tnau.v  their  faith  in  the  things  that  are  not  seen, 
their  hope  of  immortalit.v.  this  window  is  dedi- 
cated by  some  friends  and  neighlKnu's  in  llnsleinere 
ill  the  year  of  our  Lord.  .MDCCC.XnX." 


Dr.  R.  Q.  Mallard,  editor  of  The  South- 
western Prcsbi/terian,  has  written  a  book, 
"  Montevideo  Maybank,"  to  illustrate  the  best 
conditions  of  a  Christian  family  in  the  South 
some  fifty  years  ago.  From  the  review  in  the 
Southera  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  by  Prof.  Dan- 
iel .1.  Brimin,  of  the  Columbia,  S.  C,  Theological 
Seminary,  we  take  the.se  lines  in  contradiction 
of  the  writer's  statement  that  the  North  hon- 
ored itself  by  its  self-restraint  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War: 

"  If  it  were  possible,  the  North  has  disgraced 
itself  more  by  its  behavior  since  the  war  than  by 
its  uncivilized  warfare  during  actual  conflict,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  our  trying  to  conceal  our  facts 
for  them.  There  are  but  three  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic:  ],  The  effort  of  the  North 
to  get  the  South  down  :  '2,  subjugation  ;  ."5,  deter- 
mined efforts  to  keep  the  South  under.  But  we 
refrain."' 

So  will  we,  only  wondering  what  kind  of  teach- 
ing Professor  Brimm  gives  to  the  theological 
students  when  he  does  not  refrain  ;  and  recall- 
ing the  remark  of  Doesticks  about  his  hero  with 

the   name   of  concentrated   folly  :  "  D is 

not  dead  ;   I  saw  him  on  the  street  yesterday." 


Books   of  the   Week. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Liberty    the    Universal    Solvent. 

There  are  throe  great  problems  before  tliis 
country  in  the  three  great  tields  of  practical 
action,  and  in  the  three  tlie  one  possible  solu- 
tion is  the  same — Liberty.  One  is  tlie  religious 
problem,  and  it  concerns  chiefly  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  a  struggle  for  liberty,  to 
develop  the  old  Church  in  accordance  with  na- 
tional ideas,  and  under  the  name  of  Ameri- 
canism it  is  bound  to  succeed,  whatever  may 
be  the  hindrances.  A  second  is  an  economic 
problem,  Ihat  of  the  I'ight  of  botii  cai)ital  and 
labor  to  make  i-ombinations,  to  woik  ov  to  ab- 
.stain  from  work.  The  solution  will  come  in 
liberty  for  either  capital  or  labor  to  combine, 
and  for  all,  whether  combinations  or  individ- 
uals, to  work  or  to  refuse  to  work.  The  third 
is  the  race  problem,  and  like  the  others  it 
has  only  one  solution,  that  of  liberty  for  all 
races  to  seek  and  reach  their  highest  indus- 
trial and  social  development,  with  equal  op- 
l>ortunities  and  riglits  to  all.  Because  these 
are  the  three  great  problems  before  our  peo- 
ple, in  these  three  great  fields  of  effort,  they 
must  occupy  chief  attention  of  thinking  men, 
and  no  apology  is  needed  for  recurring  con- 
stantly to  them. 

Last  week  we  spoke  hopefully  of  the  case 
in  South  Carolina,  in  the  county  of  (Jreen- 
wood.  more  cursed,  i)erhaps.  than  any  other 
in  the  State  by  the  repression  of  liberty, 
where  the  white  ])eople  had  met  and  resolved 
that  the  abuse  of  the  negroes  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  county  must  stop,  and  negroes 
wei-e  told  that  they  should  be  protected 
against  those  who  were  beating  and  shooting 
them,  and  were  encoiu'aged  to  inform  against 
their  persecutors.  That  was  a  sign  of  hope 
for  the  South,  and  for  the  country,  in  wliicli 
we  rejoiced. 

We  have  a  different  story  to  repeat  this 
week;  indeed,  two  stories,  both  of  rei)ression. 
one  in  Texas,  the  other  in  (Jeorgia.  Several 
adjoining  counties  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
have  been  overrun  by  whitecaps,  who  have 
been  whipping  negroes,  shooting  them,  put- 
ting up  notices  that  they  must  not  work  in 
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the  mills,  and  must  get  out  of  the  region,  and 
they  have  been  fleeing  in  terror  of  their  lives 
to  the  cities.  Tlu>  reason  for  this  terrorism 
is  not  the  bad  character  of  the  negroes,  not 
at  all,  but  their  good  character.  They  are 
improving  too  mucli.  'J'liey  are  too  thrifty 
and  too  eager  to  get  work  and  acquire  prop- 
erty. They  are  more  willing  to  work,  and  m 
the  labor  market  they  underbid  the  white 
people,  and  do  more  woi'k  for  less  money, 
and  with  their  more  economical  habits  they 
.'lie  buying  land  and  securing  homes.  They 
are  doing  precisely  what  our  Irish  immi- 
grants in  the  North  ilid  ttfty  years  ago,  and, 
like  them,  are  getting  the  profit,  and  some- 
times the  prejudice  of  it.  But  we  did  not 
drive  those  Irish  people  out,  we  made  room 
for  them,  took  their  clieap  labor,  made  it 
profitable  for  them  and  us.  built  our  rail- 
roads with  it;  then  we  impi'oved  oiu"  schools 
for  their  cliildren,  made  them  equal  citizens 
with  us,  elected  them  to  high  office,  sold 
them  our  farms,  encouraged  them  to  build 
liner  clnu'ches  than  our  own,  ad  Ave  rejoice 
in  their  good  character  and  their  fervent  pa- 
triotism. Now  the  Poles  and  the  Hunga- 
rians and  the  Italians  are  coming,  and  are 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  same  process.  We 
shall  not  shoot  them,  or  beat  them  with 
wagon-traces,  or  expel  them  from  the  coun- 
try, altlio  we  have  too  many  of  that  sort 
of  fools  with  us  who  succeed  in  appealing  to- 
short  sighted  selfishness  and  do  succeed  in 
passing  over-strict  immigration  laws,  and  have 
managed  actually  to  shut  the  doors  against 
certain  yellow  men.  We  give  our  sometimes 
undesii-able  classes  liberty  and  legal  protec- 
tion and  education,  and  let  them  be  like  our- 
selves. No  other  policy  will  ever  succeed  in 
tlie  South.  The  remedy  for  the  race  troubles 
is  lil)erty,  the  fullest  liberty.  Nothing  else, 
nothing  less.  Let  the  negro  improve;  let  him 
work  for  what  he  will;  let  him  live  as  cheap- 
ly as  an  Italian;  let  him  save  money;  let  hini 
buy  and  cultivate  his  own  land;  let  him  have 
his  part  in  tlie  protected  competition  of  so- 
ciety and  get  and  keep  whatever  his  thrift 
;ind  his  education  can  secure.    Nothing  less 
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tlian  this  is  good  civili'/iatioii.  To  drivo  out. 
a  thrifty  citizen  because  you  want  to  steal 
his  labor  and  seize  his  home  is  barbarism. 
The  fault  in  Texas  is  \vholly  with  the  white 
people;  their  warfare  is  against  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence,  prosperity  and  domestic 
morality. 

The  trouble  in  Georgia  is  another  phase  of 
the  same  trouble,  tlio  it  is  called  a  race  war. 
In  a  place  on  the  luarslies  of  Glynn,  near 
Darien  and  Brunswick,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remoAe  to  SaA'annali  a  negro 
oliarged  witli  a  lieinous  crime.  The  ne- 
groes believed  tliat  the  intention  was  not  to 
give  him  a  fair  trial,  but  to  lyncli  him  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Perhaps  they  were 
riglit;  that  has  ])een  tlie  usual  process.  So 
they  attempted  to  prevent  his  removal  from 
tlie  jail  where  the.v  were  protecting  him 
against  any  lynchers.  The  trouble  now 
comes  over  the  arrest  of  tliose  who  resisted 
the  removal  of  tlie  prisoners.  Here  they  did 
wrong.  'lMi(\v  were  perfectly  justified  in 
aiding  the  Slieriff  to  Iceep  off  lynchers, 
and  their  aid  niiglit  Avell  have  l)een  ef- 
fective, if  not  welcome.  Tliey  liave  no 
rignt  to  interfei'e  with  law,  l»ut  tliey 
liave  a  right  to  prevent  breaches  of  law. 
Any  man  lias  tlie  right  to  use  all  necessary 
force  to  resist  lawless  attacks  on  himself, 
liis  house  or  his  neighbor.  To  be  sure  the 
law  may  be  in  tlie  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 
lie  may  have  no  representative  in  the  jury 
liox.  but  it  is  tlie  best  law  there  is,  and  give 
it  time  to  work,  and  it  will  work  pretty  fair 
justice  on  the  whole,  with  some  injustice  un- 
der tlie  circumstances.  When  the  negroes  re- 
sist law  they  put  tlieraselves  in  the  wrong; 
when  they  protect  themselves  against  lynch- 
ers and  wliiteea))s  they  do  their  duty.  But 
here  comes  in  tlie  remedy  of  liberty.  Tlie 
negroes  had  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justification. 
'I'liey  had  again  and  again  lieeu  denied  the 
rights  of  freemen.  Tliey  had  been  seized 
and  whipped  and  shot  and  burned,  guilty 
or  innocent.  Tlie  protection  of  law  had  been 
dtMiied  tliem.  They  felt  the  wrong,  and  now 
imagined  tliey  were  defending  tluMUselves 
l>ecause  tlie  law  would  not  protect  their  lib- 
orty  and  their  rights.  Stop  the  lynching  and 
ilie  "race-war"  will  stop.  Let  the  Georgia 
negro  have  equal  protection  in  the  courts, 
lot   those  tlint  attack  him  be  punished  just 


as  if  the  victim  Avere  a  white  man,  and  the 
conditions  will  l)ecome  all  peaceful  again. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  attempt  to  keep  the  ne- 
gro down  that  is  responsible  for  these  race 
troubles. 

But,  say  the  champions  of  these  wrongs 
over  and  over  again,  "  it  is  impossible  for 
two  different  races  to  live  together  on  equal 
terms;  one  must  submit  to  be  subordinate  or 
be  driven  out."  That,  again,  is  the  language 
of  selfish,  brutal  savagery.  Why  not  let 
them  be  equal?  It  is  the  fault  of  the  at  pres- 
ent "  superior  "  race,  wholly  his,  if  he  will 
not  l(>t  tlie  depressed  race  rise.  Christianity 
would  rejoice  in  it;  the  Church  is  lalioring 
for  it. 

The  universal  solvent  for  social  ills  and 
wrongs  is  Liberty.  For  liberty  is  the  first 
fruit  of  Christianity  and  of  the  law  wliicli 
bids  us  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  We 
must  apply  the  law  of  equal  liberty,  grant- 
ing them  just  what  we  grant  ourselves,  to 
union  men  and  to  scabs;  to  immigrants  and 
to  native-l)()rn;  to  Christians  and  to  Jews; 
to  Caucasians  and  to  Chinese;  to  white  men 
and  to  negroes.  Liberty  is  the  universal 
solvent;  but  how  unwilling  are  Christians  to 
grant  it  to  Jews,  native-born  to  immigrants, 
wliite  men  to  .yellow  and  black.  Yet  there  is 
no  other  solvent.  Anything  less  means  bit- 
ter conttict  in  a  developing  State. 


Blind  Pessimism. 

Much  is  being  written  and  said  to  show 
tliat  Christianity  has  been  recentl.v  losing 
ground  and  giving  place  to  one  or  another 
form  of  materialistic  infidelity.  Mere  state- 
ments are  not  hard  to  make,  and  they  may 
be  offered  in  all  sincerity  when  there  is 
really  notliing  to  support  them.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  see  just  how  the  opponents 
of  Cliristiaiiity  find  statistics  upon  which  to 
build  tlieir  tlieory  of  the  decadence  of  faith. 
One  distinguished  writer  has  asserted  that 
a  strong  indication  of  our  falling  away  from 
a  (Christian  standard  of  action  is  Our  indiffer- 
ence to  the  needs  and  feelings  of  our  infe- 
riors and  our  disregard  for  tlie  rights  of  the 
weak.  But  do  indifference  and  disregard  of 
tliis  sort  really  exist  now  to  anything  like  the 
extent  observable  in  earlier  periods  of  Chris- 
tian history? 

Looking  back  no  further  than  to  the  Cru- 
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sades  undertaken  lu  the  name  of  Christ,  we 
find  that  our  present  conditions  of  faith  and 
practice  show  advance  instead  of  i-etrogres- 
siou.  The  Inquisition  cannot  flourish  now. 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  much  worse  even 
tlian  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Luther  and  Calvin 
could  scarcely  tumble  the  world  into  sucli 
wars  and  massacres  nowadays  as  followed 
their  reformatory  innovations  a  few  years 
ago.  If  we  read  Montaigne's  essays  and 
then  turn  to  tliose  of  Gladstone  and  Dc?an 
Stanley,  or  to  Emerson's  and  Lowell's,  we 
can  but  feel  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Christian  world  is  clearer  now  than  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  tliat  both  the  believer 
and  tlie  unbeliever  are  safer  in  tlieir  rights 
and  privileges  than  ever  they  were  before. 
As  to  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  inferior 
and  the  weak,  compare  the  conditions  of  tlie 
time  when  Spain  was  at  her  glory's  hight 
with  those  of  to-day  when  America  is  mount- 
ing The  upper  slopes  of  the  worhl.  "When 
Spain  took  Cuba  four  hundred  years  ago,  did 
she  at  once  Jjegin  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate 
the  natives'.'  Did  sh(>  take  lueasnves  to  pro 
mote  health,  industry  and  morality?  "\Miat 
unchristian  thing  are  we  doing  now  in  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico?  Are  Ave  not  in  general  and 
in  most  particulars  setting  an  example  at 
which  the  world  may  well  wonder  on  ac- 
count of  its  hitherto  unheard-of  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  weak? 

Turn  to  our  operations  in  tlie  Pliilippjics. 
upon  which  the  enemies  of  tlu'  adniiuistra- 
tion  base  so  much  of  their  argument  against 
what  they  call  an  inhuman  iind  uncliristiau 
war,  and  we  shall  find  our  metliods  far  more 
humane  tlian  were  those  adopted  even  by 
England  in  our  revolutionary  struggle. 
Thei-e  is  no  buying  or  selling  of  human  scalps 
over  yonder  at  Manila.  "We  care  for  a 
wounded  Filipino  as  tenderly  as  if  he  were 
a  friend.  We  purpose  to  conquer  the  rebels. 
Tliey  must  and  shall  lay  down  tlieir  arms 
and  acknowledge  our  rightful  authority. 
When  that  is  done  we  will  give  them  a  free 
government  under  the  most  enliglitened  and 
Christian  terms.  We  Avill  stop  ph-acy.  we 
will  set  up  schools,  we  will  propagate  the 
laws  of  liealtli,  industry,  lionesty;  Ave  AA'ill 
make  those  islands  Avhat  Ave  haA'e  made  this 
continent,  tlie  home  of  honesty,  thrift,  A'irtue 
and  happiness.    Clii-istian  failli  is  not  shrink- 


ing and  waning,  It  is  broadening  and 
strengthening.  Christians  see  the  hand  of 
Cod  in  the  tremendous  moA'ements  which  are 
Avidening  the  area  of  true  civilization. 


Two   Political   Conventions. 

Mn.  r>KYA.N  permitted  the  Democrats  of 
loAva  to  dispose  of  sixteen-to-one  silver  by  a 
brief  indorsement  of  the  old  national  plat- 
ionn.  But  Avhen  it  Avas  alleged  that  this  had 
been  a  concession  to  Eastern  Democrats  who 
desired  that  the  silver  issue  should  be  laid 
aside,  lie  denied  emphatically  that  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  silver  question  had  under- 
g(m(;  any  change  Avhatever.  The  incident 
probably  led  him  to  decide  that  platforms 
tliereafter  to  be  made  must  be  more  explicit 
concerning  the  cui'rency.  issue  of  189G.  Tlio 
fruit  of  this  decision  may  lie  seen  in  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  Nebraska  Democrats 
last  Aveek  at  a  convention  in  Avhich  Mr. 
Bryan  Avas  a  delegate  and  the  chairman  of 
tlie  platform  committee.  Not  only  Avas 
"  each  and  every  plank  "  of  the  old  national 
l)latform  "  indorsed  and  emphasized,"  but 
tlie  convention  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "the  gold  standard  is  less  defensible 
now  than  it  aa'iis  in  ISOG,"  and  that  the  pre- 
vailing prosperity,  of  Avliich  the  people  of 
Nebraska  have  a  full  share,  furnishes  neAv 
arguments  for  the  debasement  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  comments  of  the  Eastern  press 
upon  the  early  and  someAvhat  misleading  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  of  the  Iowa  Conven- 
tion have  caused  Mr.  Bryan  to  declare  em- 
phatically in  Nebraska  and  eLscAvhere  the 
loyalty  of  himself  and  his  party  to  the  sil- 
ver doctrines  of  the  old  platform,  and  his  in- 
liuence  Avill  be  exerted  every AA'here  hereafter 
to  keep  those  doctrines  in  their  old  place.  As 
his  intluence  Is  supreme  in  the  councils  of  his 
party,  it  can  be  foreseen  that  the  Democrats 
Avill  carry  the  old  silver  issue  into  the  coming 
campaign,  altho  other  issues  avIII  probably 
obscure  it. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Bryan  does  not  rely 
upon  the  strength  of  the  silver  cause  for  the 
success  of  his  party  or  parties  either  in  Ne- 
braska this  fall  or  at  the  national  elections 
next  year.  He  knoAvs  that  the  logic  of 
events  has  bloAvn  the  fog  of  the  silver  delu- 
sion out  of  the  brains  of  thousands  in  Ne- 
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hniska  and  other  Western  States  since  1896. 
The  reports  of  some  who  have  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  learu  his  views  show  that 
liis  liopes  rest  upon  an  expected  popular  dis- 
approval of  the  Government's  course  with  re- 
spect to  the  Philippines  and  a  protest  against 
the  unrestrained  growth  of  trade  combina- 
tions. He  believes  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable revolt  of  German  Republicans 
against  what  he  calls  imperialism,  and  that 
some  native-born  Republicans  Avill  join  his 
party  on  this  issue.  But  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  of  such  a  revolt  in  the  West  or  the 
East,  and  it  is  probable  that  very  little  of 
]Mr.  Bryan's  Filipino  issue  will  be  left  to 
talk  about  when  he  takes  the  field  next  year. 
Moreover,  he  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 
even  if  some  German  or  other  Republicans 
prefer  liis  views  concerning  the  Filipinos  to 
tiiose  of  the  President,  all  or  a  large  major- 
ity of  tliese  regard  witli  so  much  aversion 
the  pernicious  silver  doctrines  which  he  has 
tied  around  his  party's  neck  that  they  could 
not  stand  on  his  platform. 

The  Republican  Convention  in  Pennsylva- 
nia was  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
boss  whom  a  minority  of  the  party  in  the 
last  Legislature  sought  to  overthrow.  That 
minority  was  rei)resente(l  in  the  convention, 
but  it  could  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  a 
|)latf()rni  which  praised  Quay  and  com- 
ruended  Governor  Stone's  appointment  of 
liini  to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Senate.  The 
most  noticeal)le  parts  of  the  remainder  of  the 
platform  M-ere  those  which  called  for  tlie  re- 
nomination  of  the  President,  the  election  of 
delegates  known  to  be  in  favor  of  a  renomi- 
nation.  and  the  enactment  of  the  Ilanna 
shipping  subsidy  bill.  Mr.  Bryan  sat  as  a 
delegate  in  the  convention  at  Omaha,  and 
Senator  Quay  cast  a  delegate's  vote  at  Har- 
risburg.  But  wliile  the  most  prominent  of 
the  political  doctrines  placed  by  tlie  Western 
loader  in  the  Nebraska  platform  are  danger- 
ous and  even  destructive  and  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  platform  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
boss's  convention  is  sound  and  patriotic, 
there  is  nnich  more  to  admire  in  tlie  cliarac- 
ter  and  methods  of  Bryan  than  in  the 
character  and  career  of  Quay.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Pennsylvania  boss  has 
been  more  hai-niful  and  demoralizing 
than    that    of    Bryan.    Indeed,  it   is  to  the 


uninterju])te(l  and  scandalous  reign  of  such 
l)osses  as  Quay  that  we  may  look  for  the 
cause  of  much  of  that  discontent  which  en- 
courages the  growth  of  the  dangerous  eco- 
nomic and  financial  heresies  with  which  a 
Bryan,  misguided  and  demagogical  but  free 
from  corruption,  scourges  a  nation  that  gives 
places  of  power  and  honor  to  its  Quays. 


Cattle  and  Beef. 

A  Gii.xDUAL  increase  of  the  Avholesale  price 
of  beef  has  at  last  compelled  the  retail 
butchers  in  New  York  and  other  cities  to  in- 
crease the  prices  which  consumer  must  pay. 
"SMieu  this  change  was  made  in  the  retail 
shops,  nearly  all  of  the  daily  newspapers  of 
New  York  began  to  attack  the  "  beef  trust," 
moaning  the  four  or  five  companies  or  firms 
in  Chicago  which  have  for  years  controlled 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  dressed  beef.  It 
was  hastily  assumed  that  the  great  slaugh- 
terers and  packers  had  combined  to  in- 
crease their  profits  by  forcing  the  public  to 
pay  prices  for  which  there  was  no  warrant 
in  natural  conditions.  The  retail  butchers  of 
New  York  took  up  the  cry  and  set  out  to 
raise  by  subscription  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  for 
a  great  slaughter  house  near  the  city.  It 
did  not  occur  to  either  these  butchers  or  the 
journals  which  were  assailing  the  "  trust  " 
tliat  an  inquiry  as  to  the  supply  of  cattle  and 
the  prices  paid  for  them  by  the  slaughterers 
miglit  show  that  the  slaughterers  had  been 
uniustly  accused.  We  have  compiled  from 
the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  number 
of  cattle  (milch  coavs  excepted)  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  beginning  of  each  yeai",  and  the  es- 
timated value  of  them: 

Number 
■Tan.  1.                                     of  cattle.  Value. 

1892 ;57,651,239  $570,749,155 

1893  35,954,196  547,882,2M 

1894  36,60S,1G8  536.789,747 

1895 34,364,216  482.999,129 

1896 32,085,409  508,928,416 

1897 30,508,408  507,929,421 

1898    29,264,197  612,2<»6,634 

1899     27,991,225  637,931,135 

M'liile  tlie  p(ii)ulation  h:is  been  increasing, 
tlie  iiumlier  of  cattle  lias  fallen  steadily  since 
1801.  the  reduction  since  lSii2  having  been 
;».<r)0.n(i()  lu-ad.  <-r  •_».".  i»er  cent.  At  the  same 
time  the  value,  based  upon  market  prices, 
has  been  rising,  so  that  28.000.000  cattle  this 
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year  are  worth  ,$100,000,0(»(i  more  tluiii  .'!(;.- 
600.000  were  in  1894.  The  average  vahic  per 
head  has  increased  from  $10.65  in  1807  to 
$20.92  in  1898  and  $22.78  at  the  beginning  of 
1899.  Here  is  an  advance  of  nearly  37  per 
cent,  in  two  years.  Wlien  one  loolcs  at  these 
reports  and  the  record  of  prices  paid  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen  tor  cattle,  lie  is  inclined 
to  be  surprised  because  the  rec^-nt  increa.se 
of  wholesale  and  retail  ]n'ices  was  not  made 
at  an  earlier  date.  Press  reports  from  Chi- 
cago on  the  20th  inst.  said  tl^at  the  price 
paid  for  cattle  was  liigl\er  on  that  day  than 
it  had  been  since  1888. 

The  increase  in  Ihe  price  of  beef  is  not  due 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  combination  of 
tlie  five  great  pacldng  lirnis,  but  to  the 
higher  cost  of  what  may  be  called  their  raw 
niaterial.  There  is  a  short  supply  of  cattle, 
and  a  greater  demand  for  beef,  caused  by 
the  prevailing  prosperity  which  enables  con- 
sumers to  pay  more  for  their  food.  The 
causes  of  the  reduction  of  the  supply  are 
known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  In- 
dustry; for  the  purpose  of  the  present  discus- 
sion the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  reduction 
is  sufficient.  The  four  or  live  slaughterers 
and  packers  have  sometimes  entered  into 
agi'eements  concerning  the  prices  of  beef, 
and  have  .sometimes  combined  to  fix  the 
price  of  cattle.  They  have  used  harsh  and 
unjust  methods  for  the  suppression  of  local 
competition  in  some  places.  It  is  alleged 
that  they  have  been  beneficiaries  of  that  un- 
just discrimination  in  railroad  freight  rates 
which,  altho  forbidden  by  law,  still  calls  for 
the  deni:nciation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  But  the  recent  advance  of 
prices  was  due  not  to  their  greed,  but  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  the  retail  butchers  of  New  York  invest  a 
large  sum  in  refitting  some  abandoned  East- 
ern stockyard  and  slaughter  house,  they  will 
pay  as  much  for  cattle  in  the  West  as  the 
five  great  firms  pay  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
cattle  b3'  rail  to  the  seaboard  will  seriously 
handicap  their  undertaking.  The  slaughter 
houses  have  been  moving  toward  the  cattle 
ranges;  to  take  up  again  the  shipment  of  cat- 
tle (instead  of  beef)  across  the  continent 
would  be  a  step  backward.  We  do  not  see 
how  It  could  be  a  profitable  one.      If  the 


butchers  had  ascertaiiied  the  real  causes  of 
tlie  rise  of  prices  they  would  have  given  no 
tliought   to  iliis  jjro.ject. 


A  Trans-Turkey  Railway. 

Transcontinental  railways  are  the  fash- 
ion. Russia  is  stretching  one  across  Siberia, 
and  another  through  Bokhara.  The  Cape 
to  ('airo  scheme  is  already  nearly  half  com- 
pleted. It  is  scarcely  surprising,  therefore, 
that  there  should  appear  again  the  proposal 
for  through  rail  connection  l)etween  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  first 
plans  some  sixty  yeai"s  ago  set  forth  in 
bulky  detail  by  Colonel  Chesney,  under  Eng- 
lish auspices,  contemplated  chiefiy  a  steamer 
route  down  the  Euphrates  to  Bursa.  The 
proverbial  Turkish  dilatoriness,  and  th(! 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  greatly  facili- 
tating connection  with  India,  combined  to 
delay  this,  and  it  has  practically  disap- 
peared from  view.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, some  railway  development,  and 
there  are  now  in  Asia  INIinor  several  lines, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  length,  the 
most  important  being  the  Imperial  Anato- 
lian line  from  Constantinople  to  Angola, 
with  a  branch  southward  from  Eski  Shehir 
to  Konieh  (Iconium).  There  are  also  two 
lines  from  Smyrna,  the  largest  owned  by  the 
English,  by  Aidin  to  Dinair;  a  shorter, 
French  line,  by  Casseba  to  Ala  Shehr  (Phil- 
adelphia). There  are  also  very  short  Ime*! 
connecting  Brusa  and  Adana  with  the  coast. 

Since  Germany  has  cast  longing  eyes  to 
tlie  Turkish  inheritance  and  sought  for  her- 
self the  fertile  table  lands  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Mesopotamia  plain  and  the  rich 
mines  of  tlie  Bithynian  Switzerland,  and 
the  Taurus,  this  question  of  railway  exten- 
sion lias  become  one  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Accordingly  German  surveyors  have 
been  busy  with  routes,  and  German  finan- 
ciers have  been  trying  to  devise  some 
method  of  securing  from  Turkish  chronic 
impecuniousness  concessions  which  shall 
not  be  so  overloaded  with  baksheesh  to  the 
various  persons  who  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  be  interested  in  advancing  or  retard- 
ing the  scheme  as  to  swamp  it  before  it  wa.s 
really  launched.  At  last  two  schemes  have 
been  suggested,  or  rather  one  scheme,  with 
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l\v()  iMiuK-'hes.  Ouc  proposed  line  runs  Iroiii 
Aiijjora  via  Yuzgat  to  Cesarea,  Marasli, 
Aiiiliili,  Urfa,  Dinrbokir,  Mardin  and  Mosul 
Lo  Bagdad.  The  other  starts  at  Kouieh  and 
runs  via  Adana  to  Aintab,  and  then  to  Bag- 
iad.  Tliis  lias  naturally  aroused  great  in- 
ferest.  The  two  Smyrna  lines  look  on  with 
■;oiii('  eoncern,  the  French  manifesting  a  de- 
■iire  for  connection  with  the  through  line, 
while  tlie  Englisli  are  apparently  holding 
iloof,  probably  awaiting  the  result  of  Eng- 
lish proposals  wluch  have  been  kept  quietly 
I  ho  not  ostentatiously  before  the  Turkish 
tloverument,  and  perhaps  expecting  to  pur- 
phase  the  whole  thing  as  they  did  the  Suez 
Canal.  Austria,  too,  is  watching  with  some 
an.xiety  to  see  what  effect  this  extension  of 
(Jerman  influence  Mill  have  on  her  own  in- 
vestments in  Rumelian  railways  and  in 
coast  steamship  lines. 

In  all  these  discussions  Russia  has  hitherto 
nianifosted  little  or  no  interest.  She  under- 
stands Turkish  methods  perfectly,  and  is 
I'utiroly  willing  to  Avait  until  she  sees,  or 
thinks  she  sees,  some  real  probability  of 
her  interests  being  affected.  The  various 
plans  that  Iiave  been  proposed  have  been 
allowed  to  develop  and  fail  without  any  ap- 
parent concern  on  her  part.  Now,  however, 
she  suddenly  enters  the  field  with  a  dis- 
tinct Avarning  that  nothing  of  that  kind  can 
he  done  without  her  consent.  Again,  that 
sword  of  Damocles,  the  Russian  war  in- 
demnity, vibrates  over  Yildlz  as  she  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  payment  is  not 
yet  com])]ete,  and  that  meanwhile  the  ap- 
Itroval  of  St.  Petersburg  is  essential  to  any 
■•irrangement  with  Berlin,  Paris,  or  London. 
In  order  to  understand  this  pereiuptory  ac- 
lion  it  is  necessary  to  note  some  of  the  in- 
'vitable  results  of  such  a  railway. 

These  are  both  industrial  and  commercial, 

jind    political.     Economically    it    would    be, 

lext  to  soui(>  decent  form   of  government, 

lie  greatest  possible   boon   to   tlie   country. 

i'hore  are  no  more  fertile  plains  in  the  world 

jltan    those    of    Central    Asia     Minor    and 

jlesopotamia.      For    centuries     merely     the 

urface    has    been    scratched    by    the    rude 

lows  of  Bible  times,  and  a  thorough  cul- 

A-ation    would    show    returns    of    startling 

liaracter.      There     are     rich     mineral     re- 

)urces,   as   yet   scarcely   even    understood, 


much  less  developed.  A  railway  opening 
\\i>  ilies(!  fields  would  mean  marvelous  ad- 
vance, just  as  it  has  already  vastly  improved 
the  condition  of  European  Turkey.  With 
the  development  of  resources  would  come 
increased  labor,  and  the  present  helpless 
condition  of  the  peasantry  would  be  ma- 
terially changed.  Economically  it  would  be 
nn  almost  priceless  boon. 

The  political  restdts  would  be  scarcely 
less  notable.  The  first  would  be  the  infu- 
sion of  new  vigor  into  Turkey  itself.  A  rail- 
way traversing  the  Empire  could  not  but 
affect  materially  the  general  tone  of  polit- 
ical life.  With  the  financial  investment  must 
go  a  certain  amount  of  political  control,  in- 
creased in  its  influence  by  the  fact  that 
being  a  through  line,  foreign  observation 
and  comment  could  not  but  be  felt.  Just  as 
the  Siberian  railway  has  proved  the  death- 
blow to  the  Siberian  exile  system,  so  a 
Trans-Turkey  railway  would  go  far  to  ren- 
der impossible  much  of  the  present  oppres- 
sion. So  far  as  the  other  Governments  are 
concerned,  the  control  of  such  a  line  would 
be  a  mightj'  lever  for  the  development  of 
their  own  purposes,  not  merely  in  the  Em- 
pire itself,  but  in  adjoining  Empires.  The 
power  that  controls  a  line  connecting  the 
Bosporus  and  Persian  Gulf  must  exert  a 
mighty  influence  in  Persia,  and  could  not  be 
disregarded  in  India.  Arabia  becomes  easy 
of  access,  for  it  is  the  east  coast  far  more 
than  the  west  coast  that  is  of  avail  for  com- 
mercial and  political  purposes.  Oman  has 
more  value  to  the  foreigner  than  Mecca. 

It  is  easy  thus  to  see  the  motives  con- 
trolling each.  Russia  wants  to  keep  Turkey 
weak,  not  being  ready  to  add  yet  another 
to  her  already  heavy  burdens.  She  also 
wishes  to  keep  the  way  clear  for  her  ac- 
cess to  the  Persian  C^ulf.  whether  by  the 
'figris  or  through  Persia.  She  is,  there- 
fore, jealous  of  anything  that  threatens  the 
status  quo.  England  must  be  deeply  con- 
cerned in  anything  affecting  her  communica- 
tion with  India,  lier  predominance  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  her  practical  control  of 
Mesopotamian  trade,  yet  is  not  ready  to 
antagonize  Russia.  France  is  content  to 
wait  to  see  A\hat  may  come  to  her,  but  will 
protest  against  anything  that  does  not  give 
her  substantial  returns.    Germany  alone  is 
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aggrossivc.  A\ill  s^lio  suci-eod  V  We  hoix' 
she  will.  It  will  mean  great  blessing  to  the 
people,  tliose  who  have  suffered  long  under 
a  bitter  and  cruel  tyranny.  If  it  should 
mean  the  overthrow  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  make  way  if  not  for  Germany 
herself,  at  least  an  administration  r(>si)on- 
sive  to  her  influence,  there  would  be 
brighter  days  in  store  for  tlie  oppressed 
Tm-ks  as  well  as  <;'hristians  thiin  liave  ever 
Jjeen   seen   in    that  land. 


Mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes  are  small  creatures,  but  they 
are  a  big  evil,  and  we  have  only  just  now 
learned  how  big  the  evil  is.  For  too  many 
years  they  have  escaped  with  a  reputation 
not  half  so  bad  as  they  deserved.  We  have 
known  them  as  a  terrible  annoyance,  but 
have  suspected  them  of  nothing  worse. 
Their  music  has  kept  us  awake;  we  have  en- 
dured the  pain  of  their  bites;  we  have  spent 
millions  of  money  on  nets  for  our  beds  and 
nettings  for  oin-  windows  and  doors  to  keep 
them  away  from  us;  we  have,  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  cities,  accepted  the  loss  of 
many  other  mdlions  of  value  in  our  prop- 
erty because  of  tlieir  iirevalence,  and  have 
submitted  to  it  all  as  something  that  could 
ho  more  be  helped  than  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  To  speak  only  of  this  neigh- 
borliood,  the  Jersey  mosquito  and  the  Staten 
Island  mosquito  have  been  rival  nuisances, 
ruming  the  value  of  real  estate  and  driv- 
ing people  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
New  York  to  live  in  the  more  distant  hills,  at 
an  immense  loss  of  time  and  money;  and  a 
thousand  other  regions  show  the  same  loss, 
and  grimly  boast  of  the  superior  size  and 
venom  of  their  particular  breed  of  the  pest. 
Meanwhile  nothing  has  been  done  directly 
to  destroy  the  swarms  that  buzz  about  us, 
and  from  which  we  partially  protect  our- 
selves until,  at  last,  some  of  us  become  in- 
ured to  their  attacks  and  say  that  "  mos- 
quitoes don't  bite   me." 

P.ut  now  we  ha^e  learned  that  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  passing  sting  is  not  the  whole  of 
the  indictment  to  be  brought  against  the 
mosquito.  Mosqititnes  cause  vuila^-'m.  This  is 
a  new  fact,  suspected  for  on*ly  a  year  or  two, 
now  sufficiently  proved,  so  that  it  must  be 


accepted  and  dealt  Willi  as  a  ueW  factor  in 
tlie  study  of  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
disease. 

And  what  is  malaria  ?  It  is  a  form  of  re- 
curring fever  that  has  produced  more  mis- 
ery, especially  in  our  newer  communities, 
than  any  other.  It  has  made  many  places 
uninhabitable.  Who  does  not  know  the  hor- 
rors of  fever  and  ague  V  A\'hat  has  reu- 
defed  life  more  miserable  than  this  disease  V 
It  is  the  mosquito  that  causes  it.  It  is  not 
the  emanations  of  swamps,  but  the  mosqui- 
toes that  breed  there.  It  is  not  the  low 
mist  near  the  ground,  but  the  mosquitoes 
that  lie  in  wait  at  that  level.  It  is  not  the 
niglit  air,  but  the  mosquitoes  that  fly  by 
night.  It  is  not  the  same  peculiar  intangi- 
ble quality  of  marsh  effluvium  that  has 
made  the  vicinity  of  Rome  deadly,  but  the 
Roman  gnat.  It  is  not  the  jungles  of  the 
African  coasts  that  produce  deadly  fevers, 
but  the  insect  swarms  that  infest  the  for- 
ests.   Now   we  know  what  to  fight. 

Thus  the  mosquito  must  go.  We  are  learn- 
ing to  prevent  disease.  We  must  prevent 
the  mosquito  from  biting.  Until  the  mos- 
quito can  be  destroyed  we  may  have  re- 
course to  nets  or  to  smudge,  but  somehow 
we  must  destroy  the  mosquito  if  we  would 
not  flee  from  him. 

Not  all  mosquitoes  are  infected  with  the 
bacillus  that  causes  diseases,  and  different 
kinds  of  mosqintoes  produce  different  varie- 
ties of  malarial  fever.  But  we  cannot  stop 
to  dissect  and  mici'oscopically  examine  the 
mosquito  that  is  biting  us.  He  must  be  ex- 
terminated. This  is  now  possible.  He  breeds 
in  stagnant  water.  Minnows  find  their  food 
in  his  larva?.  Put  small  lish  in  your  ponds. 
Drain  your  waste  swamps.  Why  should 
the  Hoboken  and  Hackensack  meadows 
poison  all  the  mosquito-bitten  cities  about  '.' 
A  little  kerosene  oil  at  the  proper  time 
dropped  on  the  surface  of  a  pool  that  has 
no  minnows  will  kill  the  larvaj  as  they  rise  to 
the  surface.  This  is  a  matter  not  for  individ- 
ual enterprise  alone,  but  we  shall  find  it  a 
parr  of  the  duty  of  our  State  or  local  govern- 
ments to  destroy  the  mosquito.  Our  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  through  their  ento- 
mological bureaus,  will  tell  us  just  how  and 
M'hen  to  prosecute  this  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  one  of  the  worst  nuisances  from 
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wliicli  men  siUTcr,  niul  we  Ix'licvc  that  what 
science  has  done  to  crush  out  small  pox,  and 
is  doins  for  typhoid  fever,  it  will  do  for  ma- 
laria while  the  new  country  is  yet  young. 
'I'he  mosquito  was  a  nuisance.  We  now 
know  tliat  it  is  a  pest  and  a  pestilence,  and 
it  can  1)0  abated. 


A  coxKF.UENCE  aliout  trusts,  and  a  confer- 
ence to  artaclc  trusts,  are  two  different  prop- 
ositions. Tlie  Governor  of  Texas  proposed 
ilio  latter;  tlie  Civic  Fedei'ation  of  Chicago 
proposed  the  former,  whatever  may  have 
tieen  tlieir  ulterior  hopes  in  i)roposing  it. 
Tlie  Gov(>ruors  of  twenty-one  States  have 
accepted  the  Chicago  invitation,  and  ap- 
pointed delegations.  That  they  are  not  all 
of  one  way  of  thinking  may  be  gathered 
from  the  composition  of  the  delegation  from 
New  Yorlc  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt. 
These  are  (Miauncey  Depew  and  Bourke 
Cockran:  I'rof.  .lohn  P..  Clark  and  Albert 
Shnw;  T'l-esideut  Schurnian  and  George 
Guntou;  Steplien  li.  Corliss  and  Francis  B. 
Thiu-ber.  (Jovernor  Roosevelt  has  done 
wisely  in  accei)ting,  altlio,  as  most  of  the 
States  re])rt'sented  are  Southern  and  West- 
ern, tlie  sentiment  will  be  generally  against 
couibinatious  of  capital,  but  not  of  labor. 
We  observe  that  not  a  New  England  State 
accepts,  nor  any  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
except  New  York  and  jNIaryland.  Biit  dis- 
cussion always  does  good. 


The  old  and  canny  Archbishop  Elder,  of 
Cincinnati,  knows  too  much  to  follow  the 
le.id  either  of  .Vrchhishop  Ireland  in  deny- 
his;  that  llie  false  doctrines  charged  to 
"  Heckerism "  and  "Americanism"  exist 
in  tlie  .\iu(M-icaH  Cliurdi.  oi"  in  (h'daring. 
like  Archhisliop  Katzer,  that  they'  have  pre- 
vailed .so  much  as  to  endanger  the  jieace  of 
the  Churcli.  The  Cincinnati  Archliishop 
and  Ills  suffragans  have  written  tlieir  duty 
letter  to  the  I'upe  accepting  his  monitions 
on  the  subject.  Tiiey  say:  "The  errors  yini 
condemn  in  that  letter  w(>re  calculated  to 
work  great  injury  to  souls:  ""  they  accept  its 
teaching,  for  "Rome  has  spok(>n.  the  case  is 
ended;"  they  are  "proud  indeiMl  of  our 
country  and  its  Civil  Constitution."  but  they 
recognize  th.al  "  the  better  Catholics  we  ar(> 
the  better  Americans  we  will  be,"  ajid   that 


is  all.  Wo  almost  fear  the  Archbishop  will 
Im-  charged  with  being  a  cryptic  Jansenist, 
or  even  Pelagian,  for  nothing  less  than 
th(>se  terms  is  thrown  at  those  who  do  not 
discover  horrible  "  Americanism "  in  the 
camp  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  and  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul. 


Amoxo  all  the  wise  utterances  of  Bishop 
Walters's  presidential  address  before  the 
Afro-American  Council  in  Chicago  there 
was  one  that  was  certainly  shrewd  as  well. 
He  spoke  of  "  the  things  Avhlch  some  of  the 
M'hite  people  of  the  country  think  are  '  un- 
attainable '  by  negroes,  but  which  they  are 
careful  to  keep  out  of  their  reach."  More 
serious  is  this  solemn  indictment: 

"  The  majority  of  the  white  people  of  the 
South  have  done  very  little  to  improve  our 
moral  condition  since  our  emancipation ;  they 
who  owe  us  most  have  done  least  for  us,  social- 
ly and  morally.  They  have  educated  and  conse- 
crated some  of  their  brightest  boys  and  girls  for 
missionai"y  work  in  foreign  fields,  while  the 
black  heathens  at  their  doors  have  been  shunned, 
ma  It  rented  and  l)nrned  at  the  stake.  Their  fear 
of  social  contact  has  prevented  them  from  teach- 
ing in  onr  public  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  or 
allowing  negroes  to  be  taught  in  theirs.  They 
have  ostracised,  maltreated,  and  at  times  driven 
away  the  good  white  people  of  the  North  who 
have  been  willing  to  come  among  us  and  aid  in 
the  woi-k  of  our  moral  uplift.  They  have  wiped 
tlieir  hands  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement so  far  as  personal  contact  is  con- 
cerned. The  white  man  of  the  South  only  ad- 
mires a  negro  when  he  is  in  the  capacity  of  a 
servant." 

Bishop  ^^'a Iters  further  says: 

"  llail  I  lie  Filipinos  been  white,  and  fought  as 
bravely  as  they  have,  the  war  would  have  been 
ended  and  tlieir  independence  granted  long  ago." 

There  th(>  Bishop  is  entirely  wrong.  Color 
has  not  entered  into  the  question  either  in 
Cuba  or  the  Philippines. 


It  is  ditbcult  to  understand  the  weakness 
with  which  the  French  Government  sub- 
mits to  the  absurd  little  rebellion  which  is 
con  lined  to  one  house  in  the  middle  of  Paris. 
Here  is  .\1.  Guerin.  the  Anti-Semite  leader, 
fortifying  himself  with  ten  or  twenty  of  his 
associate's  in  a  Imilding  stijiplied  with  pro- 
visions and  watm-  tor  two  or  throe  months. 
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aud  rofusiug  to  be  arrested,  liis  conduct 
gi\es  rise  to  many  disturbances,  and  the 
Government  lias  barricnded  tlie  street  each 
side  of  his  house.  The  street  lights  become 
more  numerous  and  dangerous,  and  still 
the  Government  simi)ly  asks  his  surrender, 
allows  friends  of  his  to  go  and  try  to  per- 
suade him  to  surrender,  and  does  not  batter 
down  the  door,  apparently  because  he  has 
guns  enough  to  shoot  with.  Such  weakness 
may  prove  a  real  danger  to  the  Government 
at  a  critical  period.  We  shouJd  have  ex- 
pected that  the  doors  would  have  been  bat- 
tered down  Avith  axes  or  dynamite.  Tliis  is 
no  way  for  law  to  operate.  It  makes  too  se- 
rious a  matter  of  a  threatened  uprising,  and 
may  convert  it  into  a  real  uprising.  It 
makes  Guerin  a  hero  instead  of  a  foolish 
and  blatant  insurrectionist. 


.  . .  .We  are  glad  that  T.  Thomas  Fortune, 
editor  of  The  New  York  Aye,  a  principal  or- 
gan of  our  negro,  or,  as  he  would  say,  Afro- 
American,  citizens,  wishes  our  readers  in- 
formed that  if  two  speakers  at  the  Saturday 
morning  session  of  the  National  Afro-Ameri- 
can Council,  in  Chicago,  attacked  Mr.  Booker 
T.  Washington,  the  Council  itself,  by  resolu- 
tion, unanimously  indorsed  him  in  the  after- 
noon, recognizing  the  injury  that  might  be 
done  by  the  incident.  Mr.  Fortune  writes 
us: 

Mr.  Wasliingtori  is  too  valuable  a  man  and 
has  accomplislipd  too  much  for  his  race  by  per- 
sistent labors  and  heroic  sacrifice  to  have  his 
reputation  and  work  prejudiced  by  hot  headed 
members  of  his  own  race,  who  accomplished  no 
great  thing  in  the  place  where  they  stand,  and 
who  have  neither  the  capacity  nor  force  to  ac- 
complish anything. 

....We  ai'e  informed  that  in  South  Caro- 
lina the  maximum  punishment  for  all  sorts 
of  gambling  is  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months,  and  that,  under  the  law,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sentence  a  negro  child  to 
the  chain-gang  for  ten  years  for  crap-play- 
ing, as  was  asserted  by  a  correspondent  of 
The  Independent.  C.  W.  AVinckler,  Esq., 
of  Camden,  111.,'  who  kindly  gives  us  this 
inform.ation,  wants  to  know  why  we  do  not 
condemn  lawlessness  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  South.    We  do,  and  even  more  se- 


verely. The  blowing  up  of  cani  in  Cleve- 
land is  horribly  criminal,  and  so  was  the  ac- 
tion of  a  mob  in  :i  Western  State  which  the 
other  day  mutilated,  tho  they  did  not  kill,  a 
white  man  guilty  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  unmentionable  crime." 

....The  rapid  completion  of  the  bridge 
on  the  Sudan  Railway  over  the  Atbara 
River  by  an  American  tirm  is  no  small 
achievement,  and  was  worthily  celebrated 
at  the  opening  of  the  bridge  by  Sirdar  Kitch- 
ener. He  called  it  a  "  magnificent  bridge," 
said  the  reason  why  the  contract  was  not 
placed  with  an  Englisli  firm  was  because 
of  labor  conditions  there,  congratulated  the 
American  builders  who  have  carried  out  the 
task  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  with 
workmen  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
declared  that  "  they  had  shown  by  their 
work  the  real  grit  they  are  made  of." 
Worthy  honor  paid  to  worthy  work. 

....It  is  a  somewhat  serious  thing  when 
whitecaps  and  lynchers  run  up  against  the 
Post  Oftice  Department  and  United  States 
deputies.  Such  is  the  case  at  Peck,  Fla., 
where  a  postmaster  was  mobbed  because  he 
happened  to  employ  a  negro  clerk.  The 
Government  has  discontinued  the  office  and 
arrested  eight  of  the  marauders,  but  the 
people  about  threaten  not  a  "  race  war," 
but  a  war  with  tlie  United  States.  The  mob 
had  beaten  Postmaster  Crum,  and  poured 
carbolic  acid  on  his  lacerated  flesh.  And 
we  grow  hot  over  Turkish  atrocities  ! 

....The  people  do  not  want  a  return  of 
the  days  of  the  old,  dirty  fractional  cur- 
rency. Silver  is  cleaner,  better.  The  only 
advantage  of  the  fractional  currency  which 
some  are  asking  for  is  that  it  can  be  con- 
veniently transmitted  by  mail.  But  postage 
stamps  are  available,  or  a  pasteboard  with 
a  hole  in  it  tJie  size  of  a  quarter,  as  the 
newspapers  have  taught  the  public. 

....  Every  development  of  our  postal  sys- 
tem is  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  as  it  is  still  so 
far  behind  ihat  of  other  countries  in  what 
makes  for  public  convenience.  So  we  con- 
gratulate Postmaster-General  Smith  on  the 
convention  with  Germany  for  a  parcels  post 
by  which  parcels  of  merchandise  can  be  sent 
to  Germany  at  twelve  cents  a  pound,  with 
a  limit  of  eleven  pounds. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Christ  as  Speaking  and  as 
Reported. 

By  Austin  Bierbower. 

We  can  sometimes  better  ai-rive  at  the 
meauiug  of  Jesus  if  we  cousider  how  his  ut- 
terances have  come  clown  to  us.  He  wrote 
notliing,  and  no  verbatim  reports  were  taken 
of  liis  tallcs,  since  he  spalie  before  stenogra- 
phy. Ilis  liearers  reported  what  he  said,  and 
it  was  subsequently  written  down,  some  of 
it  no  doubt  by  those  who  heard  it,  but  some 
by  others,  and  perhaps  long  afterward.  In 
all  cases  it  was  written  down  from  memory. 
Now  what  would  most  likely  be  written  un- 
der such  circumstances  and  what  would  be 
written  most  accurately? 

Among  a  rude  and  slightly  educated  peo- 
ple, unaccustomed  to  writing,  tlio  most  strik- 
ing parts  of  one's  remarlcs  would  alone  pre- 
sumably survive  and  be  put  on  paper,  or  at 
least,  this  would  most  lilicly  be  correctly  re- 
ported. Tlie  indifferent  matters  would,  for 
the  same  reason,  probably  vary  from  his  real 
utterances,  because  they  would  not  forcibly 
strike  the  attention,  and  mcMi  would  make 
no  special  effort  to  remember  or  relate  them. 
The  best  that  Christ  said  is,  accordingly, 
more  likely  given,  and  it  is  most  prol)able 
that  we  have  wliat  is  really  good  in  his  ut- 
terances, wliile  what  is  lost,  or  has  not  been 
recorded,  is  what  the  people  could  not  well 
remember  or  hand  down  to  the  historian. 
'Die  nietliod  of  composing  the  Bil)le  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  the  best  tliat  Jesus  said. 
Anytliing  that  survives  11h>  forgetfulness  of 
Ihehearersandthe  inaccuracy  and  vari.-itions 
of  those  who  try  to  repeat  it  must  be  good. 
The  substance  of  Clirist's  remarks  is,  ac- 
cordingly, most  likely  preserved,  and  the  de- 
tails of  language  and  incident  lost. 

To  get  at  what  Jesus  really  said,  tlierefore, 
we  should  read  in  the  siiirit  of  tlie  transmis- 
sion, and  lool<  for  tlie  sul)stantial  thouglits  in 
the  reports  given,  or  what  is  most  important. 
People  should  read  witli  freedom,  and  som(>- 
llines  even  guess  at  tlie  cont«Mit  of  Clirisfs 
miud.    Hy  getting  the  great  ideas  and  work- 


ing tliem  out,  instead  of  relying  on  tlie  exact 
language,  or  considering  the  circumstances 
related  about  them,  is  often  to  get  the  sub- 
stance of  his  teaching.  We  have  Christ's 
thoughts  rathen  than  his  words.  Others  have 
dressed  them  in  language;  and  we  should 
sometimes  think  how  others  would  express 
ilis  thoughts  instead  of  himself.  We  can 
sometimes  better  get  one's  meaning  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  somebody  else  who 
relates  it,  and  make  allowance  for  the  inev- 
italile  variation.  By  learning  to  separate 
thought  from  language,  and  get  the  ideas 
apart  from  their  dress,  we  can  often  get 
nearer  the  meaning  originally  uttered  than 
Ity  efforts  at  exact  interpretation  of  rigid 
terms. 

At  all  events,  since  Jesus  wrote  nothing, 
and  we  liave  not  his  words,  aa'o  should  not 
liave  a  verbal  faith,  or  rely  too  much  on 
tlie  letter.  As  the  thoughts  are  his,  not  the 
language,  we  should  give  chief  attention  to 
the  thoughts  rather  than  their  expression, 
and  ti-y  to  get  the  great  trend  of  the  Bible. 
We  can  sometimes  get  the  meaning  of  Christ 
when  we  cannot  get  the  meaning  of  the 
Kvaugelist.  Many  a  man  can  report  what 
lie  does  not  himself  understand,  and  we  can 
often  see  through  dark  language  to  light  be- 
yond, and  get  a  perfect  thought  through  an 
imperfect  medium. 

Even  when  the  Scriptures  do  not  afford 
tlie  means  of  learning  the  meaning  of  Christ, 
they  ma.v  stimulate  to  a  thinlcing  which  dis- 
closes it  by  opening  up  the  whole  subject  and 
setting  us  to  reflecting  like  him  on  the  iden- 
tical topic  and  similar  lines  of  thought.  It 
is  more  important  that  we  get  a  thought 
tlian  that  we  get  it  as  stated,  and  this  we 
can  sometimes  do  without  knowing  the 
mc.-ining  of  the  writer  through  whom  it  is 
transmitted. 

'I'li(>  thoughts  of  Jesus  are  large  ones,  em- 
Itodying  great  principles  as  a  rule,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  mistake  them.  The  language  in 
whicli  they  are  utti>red.  however,  is  com- 
mon. There  is  no  marked  pcu-uliarity  of 
style  in  the  Cospi'ls.     However  inadequately 
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llio  llionj^lits  are  stated  by  anybody,  the 
incaiiiiiij  is  sonerally  clear;  and  they  who 
tried  to  state  them,  wliether  to  the  Evange- 
lists, or  by  the  Evangelists,  must  have  found 
it  hard  to  get  away  from  tlie  substantial 
meaning  expressed  by  Jesus. 

The  present  age  is  worlving  cluerty  on  the 
thought  of  Christ,  enlarging  and  applying  it; 
and  for  this  it  takes  much  liberty  with  the 
language,  trying  to  I'esuscitate  what  was 
lost  through  the  method  of  transmission. 
The  fact  that  the  several  Evan'gelists  them- 
selves differ  in  reporting  the  same  utter- 
ances is  some  justification  of  this  procedure, 
and  often  helps  in  the  search  for  the  mean- 
ing. The  thoughts  of  Jesus  can  sometimes 
be  found  best  by  taking  what  is  common  in 
all  the  Evangelists.  What  none  of  the  writ- 
ers forgot,  among  all  tlie  things  that  Jesus 
said,  is  most  likely  the  chief  thought  in  his 
utterances,  while  what  escaped  from  four 
coyld  not  be  very  important.  The  object  of 
Bible  students  should  be  to  understand 
Christ  the  important. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Catholic  editors  who  now  make 
so  many  objections  to  Protestant  missiona- 
ries going  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines 
should  remember  that  they  are  themselves 
laboring  here  in  a  missionary  jurisdiction,  in 
partibKS  iiifidelhim. 

...  .In  1G99  a  number  of  Waldensian  con- 
gregations expelled  from  Italy  found  their 
way  to  Wiirtemberg,  and  were  warmly  wel- 
comed there,  and  have  since  that  consti- 
tuted a  part  and  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  that  churchly  kingdom.  The  two 
hundredtii  anniversary  of  this  settlement  is 
to  be  celebrated  with  great  eclat  this  fall. 
There  are  about  3,000  Waldensians  now  in 
Wii)"temberg,  divided  into  ten  congregations. 

....AVe  have  received  from  the  Rev. 
Pimilio  Olsson  a  pamphlet  replying  in  detail 
to  the  attacks  tipon  him  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson.  A  comparison  of  his  statements 
Avith  those  of  Mr.  Simpson  together  with  let- 
ters from  the  fiehl  and  from  the  English  so- 
cieties makes  it  apparent  that  the  Christian 
Missionary  Alliance  has  not  dealt  witli  him 
as  it  should  have,  not  merely  leaving  him  in 
the  lurcli,  but  his  wife  and  children  in  Soutli 


America,  having  given  nothing  for  their  sup- 
port for  the  past  year. 

....Following  up  the  judguH'nt  of  the 
Archbisliop  of  Canterbury  regarding  the  use 
of  incense  and  liglits  carried  in  procession, 
the  Bishop  of  I^ondon  has  set  an  example 
l)y  calling  upon  his  clergy  and  congregations 
to  "quickly  abandon"  their  use.  Just  what 
will  be  the  result  is  not  yet  apparent,  as  these 
are  vacation  days.  It  is  reported  tliat  near- 
ly half  of  tlie  pai'isli  churches  in  England 
and  Wales  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  rit- 
ualism, Avhile  in  2S'J  incense  is  known  to  be 
in  present  nse.  The  (luestion  of  disestab- 
lishment is  coming  up  more  and  more.  The 
extreme  High  Church  party  believe  that  it 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  question  that  will 
lea\e  them  free  to  do  as  they  please  with 
the  ritual. 

....In  France  there  has  been  maintained 
for  tifteen  years  a  special  institution  in- 
tended to  harbor  those  priests  who  left  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  became  Evangelical  in 
creed.  This  institution  was  known  as  the 
Oeitrre  des  Prctres.  Recently  it  has  been 
completely  reoi-ganized  and  put  under  a 
positive  Protestant  management,  with  pas- 
tors of  various  denominations  in  the  board 
of  directors.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is 
to  educate  former  priests  to  become  Protes- 
tant pastors  and  evangelists,  and  a  number 
of  excellent  men  of  this  kind  have  been  sent 
out.  At  the  head  stands  the  former  priest, 
Corneloup,  who  published  the  monthly 
paper,  Le  Prctre  Convert.  Until  recentl.A 
the  forraei'  Abbe  Bourrier  was  also  in  the 
Board,  but  he  has  recently  organized  the 
"  Evangelization  Society  of  Former  Priests  " 
and  edits  tlie  new  paper,  Le  Chretien  Fraii- 
rnin,  his  ideal  being  to  organize  a  school  of 
former  Catholics  which  shall  be  neither  Prot- 
estant nor  Catholic,  but  purely  Biblical  and 
Evangelical. 

The  Rev.   A.   Ben    Oliel.    having    left 

Palestine  and  settled  permanently  in  Can- 
ada, has  closed  his  house  in  Jerusa- 
lem, sold  his  goods  at  auction,  and 
leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  pass  over  to 
any  other  mission,  no  property,  no  converts, 
nothing;  notwithstanding  the  schools,  meet 
ings,  classes  and  many  other  forms  of  mis 
siou    work    that    have    been    reported-    Wp 
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are  not  :il,  all  surprised  to  learn  this.  Air. 
Bcu  Oliel  has  appealed  at  various  times  to  a 
number  of  denominations,  the  Baptist  beinj; 
the  last,  and  now  that  he  has  practically 
completed  the  list,  he  apparently  thinks  that 
some  non-missionary  community  will  be  the 
most  comfortable  one  for  him  to  live  in. 
Why  is  il  so  liai-d  fur  people  to  learn  that 
the  regular  Boards  of  the  churches  are  the 
most  reliable  conductors  of  missionary  eii- 
teri)rises  '!  With  some  people  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  fascination  about  the  term  in- 
dependent, as  if  a  single  individual  could 
manage  a  great  enterprise  more  econom- 
ically than  a  .society.  The  universal  ex- 
l)erience  is  that  the  Boards  do  their  work 
more  economically  and  more  effectively. 

....The    appeals    for    relief    for    those    in 
ne(>d  come  in  on   every   side.    There  is  the 
appeal  for  tiie  hundred  thousand  people  of 
Porto  llico  reduced  to  complete  destitution 
and  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the  coun- 
try,  with   no   means  of  subsistence   or  pro- 
tection, the  usual  resources  paralyzed,  and 
urgently  needing  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
vided   for    them.    The    different    Governors 
have  called  upon  the  people,  and  checks  for 
this  purpose   may   be   sent   to   S.    G.   Mead, 
Treasurer  of  the  Porto  Rico  Relief  Commit- 
tee,  34G   Broadway,    New   York   City.    Miss 
Clara  Barton  also  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
for  more  assistance  for  the  orphan  children 
of  the  dead  i-econcentrados  of  Cuba.    Con- 
tributions may  be  sent  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can  Trust   Company,    100    Broadway,    New 
York  City,  instead  of  to  Frederick  D.  Tap- 
pen,  36  Wall  Street,  as  stated  in  a  recent  is- 
sue.   At  the  same  time  local  charities  are 
lu-gent,  and  the  New  York   Association  for 
Improving   the   Condition   of   the    Poor  ap- 
peals for  funds  to  care  for  the  women,  chil- 
dren and  babies  who  are  taken  out  to  the 
sea  coast  for  a  few  days  of  rest  or  on  single 
day  excursions. 

....The  "Away  from  Rome"  crusade  in 
Austria  is  growing  in  intensity,  altho  the 
number  of  converts  is  variously  given.  The 
German  TM-otestant  Church  is  fidly  aroused 
to  the  importance  of  the  agitation,  and  is 
organizing  to  help  it  tinancially  and  through 
publications  of  various  kinds.  The  famous 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  and  the  Gottes- 


kaslcn,    which    are    associations    that    labor 
among   the    Protestant   Diaspora   in    Catho- 
lic lands,  are  both  helping  with  money  and 
with  men.    Recently  the  co-operation  of  the 
Germans  has  assumed  national  proportions. 
A  special  plea  has  been  issued,  signed  by 
more  than  four  hundred  leading  men  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  the  Empire  of  all  pro- 
fessions,   has   been    published,    and   the   re- 
sponse   is    being    made    in    a    hearty    spirit. 
This  national  movement  is  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  Protestanten  Bund,  the  fa- 
mous anti-Catholic  societj',  with  a  member- 
ship  of  about  one   hundred   thousand   men 
in  the  leading  walks  of  life  throughout  the 
Empire,  which  has  done  so  much  to  organ- 
ize   Protestant    consciousness    and    aggress- 
iveness in  Germany  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years.    The  movement  is  met  by  the  Catho- 
lics of  Austria    Avith   the  charge  that  it  is 
substantially  political,  and  that  it  aims  to 
unite     the     German    provinces    of     Austria 
with    Germany.    The    Government   is   fight- 
ing the  agitation  all  it  can.    Recently  a  new 
organ  of  the  converts,  Los  von  Rom,  was  sup- 
pressed on  account  of  its  title.    Even  cool 
headed  and  conservative  men  like  Profess- 
or  Luthardt,    of   Leipzig,   have   high    hopes 
of  the   success   of  the  movement. 

The   general   assembly   of   the   Mora- 
via n  Brethren,  which  meets  only  every  ten 
years  and  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
whole  church  and  is  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal, was  held  recently  in  Herrnhut,  the  his- 
torical   headquarters    of    this    famous    com- 
munion. Among  the  representatives  present 
were    several    native    preachers    from    the 
West   Indies.    Several  changes   in  the  con- 
stitution   and    general    organization    of    the 
church  were  adopted,  but  the  assembly  de- 
clined   to    issue    a    declaration    against    the 
modernizing    tendencies    of   the    theological 
teachings    charged    against    the    professors 
of  the  Central  Seminary  at  Herrnhut,  con- 
tenting itself  with  merely  reiterating  its  con- 
fessional status  of  the  past.    Higher  Criti- 
cism and  the  Ritschl  theology  had  met  with 
a   rather  warm   welcome  In  the  faculty  at 
Herrnhut.    and    this    had  caused    no    little 
excitement    in    the    school    at    large.     The 
Unitas    Fratrum,    however,    was   not   ready 
for  any  new  pronunciamento  in  matters  of 
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laitli.  (iuiiv  iijitiuuUy  nud  uocossarily  iiiis- 
siou  topics  wen-  in  tin;  loivfrout  of  discus- 
sion, as  the  Moravian  has  a  i)i'oiniiient 
loarlersliii)  in  tliis  great  work  among  Prot- 
estant clnirclies,  and  is  the  only  deuoniiua- 
lion  in  which  tlie  mission  members  outnum- 
ber tlie  clnu'ch  mi'mbei's  at  lionie.  I'rob- 
ably  llie  most  iiotabh'  action  in  tliis  con- 
nection was  the  transfer  of  tlie  (Jreenland 
mission  field  to  the  State  church  of  Den- 
mark. The  Gi'eenland  mission  was  estab- 
lislied  as  early  as  17;5;>,  and  cLosely  fol- 
lowed upon  the  lirst  enterprise  of  this  l<ind 
in  the  West  Indies  in  17:^2.  Tlic  transfer 
was  made  not  for  financial,  but  ])urely  foi' 
practical    reasons. 

....The  Methodists  in  Utah  do  not  seem 
to  be  discouraged  in  regard  to  tlie  Mormon 
question.  AVhile  recognizing  its  dangers, 
and  not  condoning  in  the  slightest  its 
wrongs,  they  believe  that  there  is  greater 
hope  for  the  success  of  evangelical  in- 
fluences than  some  have  seemed  to  recog- 
nize. They  have  collated  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  conversions  from  Mormouism, 
and  say  that  the  number  has  very  greatly 
increased  of  late  years.  These  conversions, 
indeed,  do  not  appear  in  a  largely  increased 
numerical  strength  of  the  churches,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  large  num])ers  of  those  who 
have  left  the  Mormons  have  been  compelled 
by  persecution  to  leave  the  State,  and  thus 
have  been  lost  to  the  local  church  statis- 
tics. Iveturns  from  twenty-eight  churches 
of  various  denominations  shoAV  that  of  their 
present  membership  seventeen  and  one-half 
per  cent,  are  from  :\Iormon  sources,  while 
their  total  gains  during  their  history  have 
been  equal  to  fifty-two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  their  present  enrollment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  counter  influence  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  is  very  small  in  the  State  itself, 
showing  almost  complete  failure  to  secure 
converts  from  the  ranks  of  irreligious  Gen- 
tiles. The  great  strength  of  the  Church  is 
in  its  conversions  from  remote  sections 
where  its  peculiar  character  is  not  under- 
stood, and  large  numliers  of  thos^  who  come 
to  Utah  find  their  ideas  so  entirely  incor- 
rect that  they  are  glad  to  improve  an  op- 
portunity for  change.  The  report  speaks 
cordially  of  the  Mormon  people,  and  claims 
that  they  are  better  than  their  religion  and 


are  easily  accessible;  that  what  is  needed 
is  to  set  before  them  the  true  conception  of 
Christianity.  The  Confei'cnce  passed  an  ur- 
gent appeal  to  Congress  to  dismiss  B.  H. 
Ikoberts.  should  he  be  seated,  and  urged  a 
constitutional  amendment  making  a  polyg- 
amous marriage  an  effective  disqualifica- 
tion for  voting  or  holding  office  of  emolu- 
ment under  the  Inited  States  or  any  State 
oi"   territory. 

....Wi'  have  ri'ceived  from  tlii'  l{(>v. 
("liarles  R.  Fulwood,  Superintendent  of  the 
Cuban  Missions  of  the  South  Metiiodist 
Church,  a.  letter  criticising  quite  sharply  the 
statement  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Inde- 
pendent made  by  Chaplain  Sam  W.  Small 
in  regard  to  evangelizing  opportunities  in 
Cuba  and  the  way  they  are  improved  by  the 
(.Christian  Churches.  Mr.  Fulwood  thinks 
that  Mr.  Small  was  not  well  posted  and 
claims  that  while  by  no  means  all  is  being 
done  that  might  be  done  or  that  ought  to  be 
done,  the  Churches  are  far  more  wide  awake 
than  he  i-epreseuts.  He  claims  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  actively  interested 
in  putting  forth  efforts  to  bring  back  her  re- 
volting people  and  gives  some  instances  of 
tlie  work  done  by  the  lOpiscopal  Church  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He 
acknowledges  that  there  has  not  been  any 
Church  property  acquired  as  yet,  but  that  is 
partly  due  to  lack  of  time  and  partly  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  island. 
The  Methodist  P^piscopal  Church  South  has 
nine  missionaries  with  their  helpers  devoted 
to  (iluban  Avork,  and  they  trust  the  number 
Avill  be  doubled  within  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  a  vig- 
orous mission  in  Matanzas  City  and  a  large, 
well  patronized  school,  according  to  his 
statement;  and  in  Havana  there  are  two 
American  and  one  native  Cuban  missionaries 
instead  of  the  one  missionary  which  Mr. 
Small  seems  to  imply  as  the  sole  effort  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  It  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  there  is  always  a  different  view- 
point in  regard  to  such  matters.  It  is  some- 
times very  advantageous  for  persons  in 
charge  of  mission  work  to  see  how  their 
own  work,  whose  difficulties  they  appreciate 
and  whose  successes  appeal  to  them,  looks  to 
outsiders  who  still  are  by  no  means  unsym- 
pathetic, but  get  a  somewhat  broader  vision. 
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If  ('liaplaiii  Small's  artifle  shall  have  the 
(■rfoct  of  arousiiifi  uioro  active  interest,  even 
if  he  has  failed  to  note  some  minor  move- 
ments, it  will  certainly  justify  itself. 

....  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Schell  is  General  Sec- 
retfti'y  of  the  Epworth  liOasne.  He  was 
(•lc(  ted  to  this  position  hy  tlie  Hoard  of  Cou- 
iPdl.  and  is  tlie  executive  otticer  of  tlie 
Leaiii'.e.  lie  is  cliar.ned  \villi  tlie  corre- 
spondence of  the  organization  and  keeps 
tlie  I'ecords  of  the  League,  is  editor  of  all 
E|)\vorth  League  pul)lications  other  than  the 
Kliirorlli  Herald,  and  iias  a  comfortable  sal- 
ary of  .'(!4,500.  Having  charge  of  the  pub- 
lications he  seems  to  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  take  advantage  of  his  opportuni- 
ties to  get  the  favor  of  publishers,  and  ac- 
cordingly entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
a  certain  publisher  by  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  furnishing  him  with  books  and  giv- 
ing the  influence  of  the  League,  he  was  to 
receive  percentages  on  book  royalties  to  the 
ii mount  of  about  ^1,000  a  year.  This  was  for 
a  long  time  unknown,  but  by  and  by  it  be- 
came apparent  and  immediately  there  was  a 
;rciieral  feeling  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
Hiiiig  for  him  to  do.  Complaint  was  made 
Ix'lore  tlie  Hoard  of  Control,  he  was  called 
lip  to  account  for  it,  and,  it  is  understood, 
rec(!ived  a  censure  from  the  Board,  some 
of  the  mend)ers  calling  for  his  immediate 
resignation.  He  urged,  so  it  appears,  that 
lie  be  allowed  to  remain  and  resign  later,  so 
Hint  there  need  be  no  general  charge  against 
him.  When  the  time  came,  however,  he 
(lid  not  resign,  and  now  there  is  quite  a  dis- 
turbance headed,  apparently,  by  Zlon's 
Herald,  Boston,  calling  upon  him  to  resign 
and  upon  the  Board  of  Control  to  compel 
the  resignation.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Schell  seems 
to  have  recovered  his  self-confidence;  he  de- 
nies absolutely  that  he  has  done  anything 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman  or  a  Methodist 
minister;  announces  that  he  proposes  to 
make  no  change  in  his  conduct;  that  if  this 
publisher  owes  him  anything  he  expects  to 
Wt  it,  and,  in  general,  that  all  the  charges 
igainst  him  are  lies,  and  that  he  intends  to 
[,'0  bis  own  way.  do  as  he  thinks  best, 
vhether  other  people  like  it  or  not.  New 
England  Methodism  appears  to  be  pretty 
itrong  in  Its  objection  to  what  it  calls  Tam- 
Danyizing  the  Epworth  League, 


Missions. 

The  Transformation   of  Hunan. 
By  Robert  E.   Lewis, 

Secretary  Chinese  Student  Movement. 

Hunan  has  been,  ot"  all  the  provinces  of 
Cliina,  the  last  to  receive  the  missionary.  For 
longer,  or  shorter,  ixn-iods  missionaries  have  been 
working-  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Hupei  at 
tlie  iiortli,  Kiangsi  on  the  east  and  Kwantuug 
on  the  south,  but  it  is  only  re<*eutly  that  Hunan 
can  be  said  to  have  been  "  entered."  Hunan  is 
one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China  and  has 
a  population  of  Iweiity-one  million  people, 
crowded  into  a  sti-etcli  of  country  one  and  a 
half  times  the  size  of  New  York  State. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
awakening  which  has  recently  occurred  in  Hu- 
nan. Last  year,  when  Mr.  Beach  wrote  "  Dawn 
on  the  Hills  of  Tang,"  the  most  that  he  felt 
warranted  in  saying  was :  "  Evei'y  province  has 
been  entered,  though  Hunan  has  only  one  sta- 
tion, and  the  missionaries  there  are  so  perse- 
cuted that  for  a  time  it  may  be  that  itineration 
will  be  the  best  method  of  accustoming  the  hos- 
tile gentry  to  the  foreigner's  presence  among 
them." 

I  have  recently  spent  som^  time  with  Dr. 
Frank  Keller,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  \ylu». 
with  his  companion,  has  been  living  ni  South- 
eastern Hunan.  They  had  temporarily  been 
driven  from  their  posts  and  from  Hunan,  but 
have  returned  to  the  important  work  God  has 
opened  up  to  thorn.  Four  cities  in  Hunan  have 
resident  missionaries.  Mr.  Lingle,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian mission  in  Kwantuug,  has  fought  some 
hard  battles  across  the  border  in  Hunan. 

This  account,  however,  has  mostly  to  do  with 
the  remarkable  tour  of  1,07G  miles  which  Grif- 
fith .Tohn,  D.D..  of  Haukau,  has  recently  made 
in  Hunan,  'fhis  journey  took  Dr.  John  and 
two  associates  from  Hankau,  in  Hupei,  south- 
ward almost  across  Hunan  and  return,  and 
must  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
tours  in  the  annals  of  missions  in  China.  The 
chief  object  of  the  visit  "  was  to  inspect  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  Peng  Lau-seng  and  his  fellow 
laborers  during  the  past  two  years,  and  to  do 
what  lay  in  our  power  to  help  it  on."  Dr.  John 
had  visited  Hunan  three  times  before,  in  1880, 
I880  and  1897,  on  each  of  which  occasions  he 
was  in  great  peril  and  had  narrow  escapes  from 
the  wrath  of  the  people.  The  viceroy,  Chang 
Chih-tung,  and  H.  B.  M.  Consul  at  Hankau  had 
taken  such  measures  that  the  officials  and  lit- 
erati of  Hunan  were  warned  of  the  visit  of  the 
foreigners  and  cautioned  to  see  that  no  persecu- 
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tioii  or  indignity  was  ixn'mittpd.  Dr.  John's 
<()iirse  lay,  up  tiio  Yangtze  River  from  Hankau, 
thence  up  the  Siang  River  through  the  heart 
of  Hunan.  He  visited,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lovring  cities:  Yo-chau,  Chang-sha,  Siang-tan, 
HAiig-Shan,  Heng-diau  and  Lei-yang.  At  Heng- 
cliau  the  ovei'land  journey  of  150  miles  was  com- 
menced. 

Dr.  John  found  that  the  native  workers  of 
the  liondon  Mission  Society  had  been  marvel- 
ously  blessed  in  their  isolated,  difficult  work,  far 
away  from  their' missionary  superiors.  Dr. 
John  reached  the  great  commercial  city  of  Siang- 
lau  just  as  a  service  was  closing  in  the  chapel, 
and  "  in  the  course  of  the  day  twenty-six  in- 
quirers came  forward  for  baptism,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  w^e  fixed  on  eleven  of  them 
as  worthy."  Nineteen  years  before  he  had  been 
"  driven  away  from  Siang-tan  in  a  most  igno- 
minious fashion."  When  Dr.  John  reached 
Heng-Shan,  in  Central  Plunan,  "  the  shore  in 
front  of  us  presented  a  wonderful  appeai-ance. 
There  were  hundreds  of  people  standing  there 
awaiting  our  arrival,  and  among  them  were 
more  than  two  hundred  converts."  He  then 
passed  through  the  city  of  Heng-Shan  to  reach 
the  chapel  at  the  west  gate,  and  of  the  exi:)eri- 
ence  he  says :  "  The  people  were  naturally  curi- 
ous to  see  the  foreigners,  but  that  was  all.  There 
were  no  stones,  no  angry  looks,  no  opprobrious 
epithets.  At  the  chapel  we  had  a  service,  at 
which  we  all  preached,  and  at  the  close  of  which 
fifty-seven  persons  were  baptized.  These  fifty- 
seven  were  chosen  out  of  325  candidates,  as  a 
result  of  a  very  careful  examination."  And 
later  on  seventeen  more  were  baptized.  At  the 
city  of  Heng-chau,  in  place  of  the  "  shower  of 
stones  "  that  greeted  him  two  years  ago,  a  gun- 
boat was  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  the 
foreigners  to  the  city,  while  a  salute  was  fired 
in  their  honor.  The  Chinese  pastor  escorted 
Dr.  John  to  the  chapel  and  parsonage,  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  pastor  had  planned.  Be- 
sides the  chapel  Dr.  John  found  a  vestry,  book 
room,  two  rooms  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
missionary  on  his  visits,  and  the  home  for  the 
j)astor  and  his  family.  Here  they  baptized  some 
thirty  converts. 

Still  further  south  in  Hunan  is  the  prosper- 
ous city  of  Lei-yang.  "  The  Christians  at  Lei- 
yang  seem  \ory  well  to  do.  They  gave  us  a 
right  royal  reception  and  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  our  comfort  during  our  stay  with  them. 
The  inquirers  in  the  Lei-yang  district  are  very 
numerous,  not  less  than  2,000  in  all  probability. 
A  list  of  candidates,  consisting  of  nearly  500 
names,  was  placed  in  our  hands  on  arrival  at 
the  city ;  but  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 


consultation  wc  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  unv^ise  to  baptize  many  of  them  on 
this  visit.  In  order,  however,  to  make  a  be- 
ginning, ten  men  were  selected  as  manifestly 
worthy  of  admission  to  Church  fellowship."  At 
HsinshichiO  "  we  examined  about  sixty  and  bap- 
tized forty-fivo "  candidates  out  of  the  many. 
Here  the  Christians  are  building  their  own 
chapel,  to  seat  three  or  four  hundred  people. 
At  Anjcn,  a  small  walled  city,  twelve  candidates 
and  al  Hoshiangao  nine  were  baptized. 

This  account  need  not  concern  itself  at  length 
with  the  official  courtesies  extended  everywhere 
to  the  missionary  party,  nor  with  the  un- 
bounded cordiality  with  which  these  Hunanese 
Christians  greeted  their  spiritual  leaders.  But 
it  is  well  to  note  what  Dr.  John  says  of  Mr. 
Peng:  "And  well  he  might  rejoice,  for  he  has 
been  the  principal  human  agent  in  connection 
with  this  great  work  in  Hunan.  His  efforts 
have  been  truly  apostolic  and  they  have  been 
abundantly  blessed.  It  was  a  joy  to  us  to 
find  how  high  his  reputation  stands  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  officials  and  people."  Tho  Dr. 
Griffith  John  has  been  forty-four  years  in 
China,  this  jouraey  must  be  regarded,  he  says, 
as  the  most  remarkable  he  has  made.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Christian  leaders  in  China,  his  estima- 
tion of  the  situation  in  Hunan  must  cari-y  con- 
viction. "  The  main  thing  that  makes  it  a 
unique  journey  to  me  is  the  vastness  of  the 
Christian  work  that  is  going  on  in  that  part  of 
Hunan.  There  are  thousands  of  inquirers  there. 
On  this  visit  we  baptized  192  and  we  might 
have  baptized  hundreds  more.  We  are  carrying 
on  work  in  eight  hsieu  or  districts.  We  have 
in  all  twenty-two  places  of  worship  in  these  dis- 
tricts, of  which  thirteen  have  been  provided  by 
the  converts  themselves  and  only  five  by  the 
society.  These  are  strange  facts.  .  .  .  The 
people  of  Hunan  are  ripe  for  the  Gospel  and  for 
all  kinds  of  improvements.  The  Hunanese  are 
a  brave,  fearless  people;  when  they  are  con- 
verted they  make  out  and  out  Christians." 
Shanghai,  China. 


Biblical  Research. 

Mummies. 
By  H  Spencer. 
The  elaborate  ritual  and  embellishments  with 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  adorned  their  tem- 
ples, tombs,  coffins  and  mummies  has  ever  been 
a  fascinating-~if  difficult— study,  in  which  many 
have  delighted  to  dabble  but  few  understand. 
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The  colleftion  of  ol.jects  from  the  totnl)s  of 
I'^gypt.  which  hijs  been  gatliercd  during  the  pres- 
ent century,  in  the  British  Museum,  is,  perhaps, 
the  largest  and  most  varied  in  Europe,  and  is, 
lo  some  extent,  due  to  the  archeological  leanings 
of  Great  Britain's  diplomatic,  military  and  con- 
sular agents.  American  scientists  have,  mean- 
while, contributed  to  no  small  extent  to  the 
philological  labors  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  objects.  There  are  not  a  few  Ameri- 
cans who  endeavor  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  one  of  the  foremost  objects  of  a 
European  tour.  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Wallis  Budge, 
Keeper  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  has  supple- 
mented the  already  large  collection  of  Egyptian 
relics  with  a  goodly  array  of  mummies,  coffins 
and  funeral  furniture,  and  has  finally  published 
a  *  Guide  to  the  first  and  second  Egyptian  rooms, 
setting  forth  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner 
the  main  features  of  the  religion  of  these  an- 
cients as  applied  to  the  death  and  burial,  with 
25  full  page  illustrations  from  the  best  examples 
of  mummies  and  coftins,  covering  a  period  of 
4000  years. 

The  learned  author  sets  aside  as  quite  unre- 
liable the  accounts  given  by  Greek  and  Koman 
writers  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  proceeds 
on  the  basis  of  the  "Book  of  the  Dead,"  and 
funeral  texts  on  coffins  and  tombs,  to  build  up 
a  short,  simple  and  reasonable  superstructure 
of  the  religious  system  and  usages  of  this  won- 
derful race. 

The  religion.  Dr.  budge  says,  in  page  2  of  this 
guide,  developed  in  two  directions — i.  c,  toward 
monotheism  and  toward  polytheism.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  great  and  supreme  power  which 
made  the  "enrth,  the  heavens,  the  sky,  men  and 
women,  animals,  birds  and  creeping  things,  and 
all  that  is  and  all  that  shall  be."  To  this  power 
they  gave  the  name  of  Neter.  But  side  by  side 
with  Neter,  or  God,  they  believed  in  a  number  of 
beings  or  existences  which,  because  they  were 
thought  to  have  something  of  the  nature  of  God 
in  them,  they  call  Netern,  or  "  gods."  These  in- 
cluded the  earth,  sky.  sun,  moon,  stai-s,  light, 
darkness,  the  inundation,  hours,  seasons,  years, 
etc.  These  mythological  personifications  of 
natural  phenomena  are  usually  represented  in 
animal  or  a  composite  form  of  human  and  ani- 
mal shape.  Attached  to  this  chapter  is  a  list 
of  over  fifty  principal  gods  selected  from  the 
"  Book  of  the  Dead."  The  name  of  each  god  is 
accompanied  with  the  hieroglyphic  signs  by 
which  it  is  composed. 

On  the  subject  of  the  belief  in  a   future  life 

»*A  ^J?'^®.  *o  t'"*  f'*"t  and  Second  Egvptian  Rooms 
or  tbe  British  Museum,  with  2.5  plates.  Printed  by 
order  of  the  Trustees.    Price  one  shilling. 


Dr.  Budge's  chapter  will  be  read  with  interest. 
lie  says:  "The  p]gyptians  believed  in  a  future 
life ;  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal  existence  is  the 
leading  feature  of  their  religion,  and  is  enunci- 
ated with  the  greatest  clearness  in  all  periods. 
.  .  .  The  corruptible  body  of  a  man,  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  was  called  '  Khat,'  a  word  which 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  some- 
thing which  is  liable  to  decay.  But  the  body 
does  not  lie  in  the  tomb  inoperative,  for  by  the 
prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  day  of  burial  it 
is  endowed  with  the  power  of  changing  into  a 
•  Sahu,'  or  spiritual  body.  It  was  this  body 
which  ascended  into  heaven  and  dwelt  with  the 
gods." 

In  addition  to  the  "  Khat  "  and  "  Sahu  "  the 
whole  corruptible  person  consisted  of  several 
other  parts — i.  c,  the  ka  (heart),  ba  (soul), 
khaibit  (shadow),  khu  (intelligence),  shekem 
(form)  ar)d  the  ren  (name).  From  his  study 
of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  the  writer  thinks 
the  spiritual  body  was  believe<l  to  begin  its  ex- 
istence as  soon  as  the  body  had  been  laid  in  the 
tomb.  In  heaven  the  beatified  are  supposed 
to  "  eat  bread  which  never  grows  stale,  aiid 
drink  wine  which  grows  not  musty  ;  they  wear 
white  apparel,  and  sit  upon  thrones  among  the 
gods  who  cluster  round  the  tree  of  life  near  the 
lake  in  the  Field  of  Peace." 

Annii  was  the  chief  city  of  sun-worship,  where 
in  all  probability  this  form  of  piety  had  its 
origin.  The  sun  rose  each  day  in  renewed 
strength  after  having  succumbed  to  the  dark- 
ness fiend,  and  the  renewal  of  youth  in  a  future 
life  was  based  npon  this  simple,  natural,  but  in- 
comprehensible law ;  but  the  preservation  of  the 
corruptible  body  was  also  inseparably  connected 
with  the  life  in  the  world  to  come.  On  the  cof- 
fin of  Ba-sa-en-mut,  a  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Amen-Ka,  king  of  the  gods  at  Thebes,  now  in  the 
British  JIuseum,  is  an  inscription  which  forms 
chapter  1(54  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  and 
which  Dr.  Budge  has  translated  in  this  Guide, 
lu  this  text  the  deceased  person  appeals  in  the 
following  words :  "  O,  my  divine  father.  Osiris, 
thou  livest  with  all  tliy  members.  Thou  didst 
not  decay,  thou  didst  not  become  worms.  .  .  . 
I  have  become  Khehera  (the  divine  type  of  him 
who  never  saw  corruption)  and  my  members 
shall  have  an  everlasting  existence.  I  shall  not 
decay ;  I  shall  not  rot :  I  shall  not  turn  to 
worms ;  I  shall  germinate ;  T  shall  have  my  be- 
ing ;   I  shall  wake  up  in  peace." 

The  art  of  mummy  making  was  performed  by 
a  special  guild  of  men  protected  by  law,  and 
their  office  was  a  semi-priestly  one.  Where  suf- 
ficient money    was  available   the  greatest  care 
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was  taken  to  remove  the  brain  and  intestines 
for  preservation  in  jars  (tliese  jars  are  described 
on  page  92  of  this  guide),  the  body  being  then 
filled  with  myrrh  and  other  fragrant  substances, 
such  as  Jacob  is  known  to  lia\'o  talcen  with  liim 
when  visiting  .Joscpli  in  Egypt,  and  then  hiid  in 
natro!i  for  seventy  days.  After  tiiis  period  the 
body  was  lalceii  out,  dried  and  bandaged  witli 
linen  bandages,  and  placed  in  a  coffin  specially 
prepared,  carved  and  painted  with  religious 
scenes  and  inscriptions  having  reference  to  the 
final  judgment  before  the  judge  of  the  dead, 
Osiris,  and  other  matters. 

The  coffins,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  in 
this  volume,  vary  in  size,  shape  and  style,  ac- 
cording to  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  carved  with  human  faces  and 
embellished  with  pictures  of  some  of  the  articles 
of  attire  or  of  domestic  use;  addresses  to  the 
gods ;  scenes  representing  the  weighing  of  the 
heart  in  the  judgment  hall  of  Osiris;  the  soul 
revisiting  the  body  in  the  tomb  and  the  reunion 
of  the  soul  and  body  after  death. 

The  practice  of  making  offerings  to  the  dead, 
so  pointedly  referred  to  in  Deut.  xxvi,  14, 
has  led  to  the  recovery  of  many  precious  relics 
as  well  as  demonstrated  the  prevalence  of  a  prac- 
tice so  rigidly  forbidden  to  the  devout  Israelite. 
Vessels  filled  with  wine,  food,  fruit  and  un- 
guents were  placed  on  stands  near  to  the  de- 
ceased person,  while  objects  valued  during  life, 
with  numerous  presents  and  treasures  given  by 
I'elatives  and  friends  of  the  departed  one,  were 
all  gathered  into  the  tomb  to  await  the  use  of 
the  occupant  at  a  future  day. 

From  the  contents  of  this  Guide  we  gather 
that  the  Museum  collection  consists  of  44  mum- 
mies and  80  coffins,  covering  a  period  of  4,000 
years,  the  oldest,  and,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  the  most  important,  being  the  coffin  of 
]\Ien-ka-ra,  a  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  about 
B.  C.  3,63.3.  This  body  was  discovered  in  1S38 
by  Col.  Howard  Vyse  in  one  of  the  Ghizeh  pyra- 
mids, with  the  wooden  inscribed  coffin  which  is 
figured  on  page  22.  The  stone  coffin,  a  large,, 
magnificent  piece  of  masonry,  was  lost  in  the 
ocean  while  being  conveyed  to  England.  This 
king  was  known  to  historians  as  a  sufferer  from 
some  rheumatic  weakness  which  enfeebled  one 
of  the  joints  of  his  leg,  and  when  the  body  was 
discovered,  after  a  lapse  of  5,000  years,  the 
clearest  evidences  of  a  stiff  knee  were  seen  and 
can  be  seen  to-day. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  the  skeleton  re- 
mains of  a  priestly  official  named  Heni,  B.  C. 
2,fi00  (illustrated  on  page  2.t),  whose  body  was 
stripped  of  its  muscular  parts  during  the  process 


of  mummifying,  is  an  exami)Ie  of  the  varied 
means  employed  in  i)reserving  the  body — or  that 
part  of  it  essential  for  the  retui-n  of  the  soul. 

The  coffin  of  a  priestess  named  Theut-heuf  is 
described  as  liaving  belonged  to  a  priest  whose 
name  was  carefully  erased  and  the  name  of  the 
usurper  added.  This  kleptomania  for  the  pos- 
session of  an  elaborte  cottin,  which  led  to  the 
appropriation  of  on(>  belonging  to  another  per- 
son, probably  escaped  the  notice  of  the  friends 
of  Theut-heuf,  TOO  years  before  Christ,  but  the 
workmanship  and  execution  of  the  symbols  are 
detected  by  a  nineteenth  century  Egyptologist 
as  that  of  an  earlier  period. 

The  mummy  of  lleru-netch-teff,  whose  father 
was  .'i  priest  and  his  mother  a  musician  in  the 
temple  of  Amen-ra,  at  Thebes,  has  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  appointed  coverings  of  the  later 
empire.  A  magnificent  gilded  portrait  mask 
covers  tlie  face,  while  down  the  middle  and  sides 
are  a  number  of  gods  in  gold  relief  work.  The 
belief  of  the  deceased  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  fully  demonstrated  on  his  mummy  cover- 
ing by  a  representation  of  the  body  on  a  bier, 
and  the  soul,  in  the  form  of  a  bird  with  a  hu- 
man head,  leaving  its  earthly  temple  and  soar- 
ing upward.  On  another  part  the  soul  is  rep- 
resented as  reappearing  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Anotiier  interesting  feature  displayed 
on  this  covering  is  under  the  feet,  where  the 
typical  enemies  of  the  dead  man  are  represented 
as  bound  and  subdued  under  the  soles  of  his 
feet  (cf.  I  Kings  Y,  .3,  4). 

AVith  the  Roman  dominion  in  Egypt  came 
many  changes  in  the  preparation  and  bandaging 
of  mummies  and  in  the  style  of  cases.  The  de- 
sign of  the  mummy-case  is  of  a  vaulted  rectangu- 
lar shape,  which  is  generally  embellished  with 
a  portrait  of  the  deceased  on  the  base.  The  sys- 
tem was  continued  until  the  fifth  century,  A.D. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  illuminated 
bodies  is  that  of  Artemidorus,  figured  on  page 
79  of  the  Guide.  It  was  presented  by  Mr.  H. 
Martyn  Kennard  in  ]88S.  The  portrait,  painted 
on  a  board,  is  placed  in  the  bandages  over  the 
face.  On  the  breast,  the  body  on  a  bier  is  fig- 
ured in  gold  relief,  while  lower  down  the  en- 
ameled bandages  is  a  scene  representing  the  soul 
revisiting  the  body,  while  on  a  band  around  the 
legs  is  an  inscription  in  Greek,  "  O,  Artemido- 
rus, farewell."  This  is  one  of  the  best  pictures 
of  many  good  ones  in  the  book. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  volume  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  funeral  ceremonial  and  belief 
are  set  forth.  A  peru.sal  of  its  pages  cannot 
help  but  inform  the  reader  of  much  that  it  is 
useful  to  know. 
London,  England. 
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Excessive  Capitalization. 

CuiiRENT  ivpons  as  to  no^iotiatioiis  relat- 
ing to  tho  accuinulatt'cl  aud  nn])ai(l  'livi- 
(li'uds  upon  tho  preferred  stock  of  one  of 
llie  sreal  incorporated  combinations  may 
serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  evil  of  over- 
capitalization. The  combination  to  which 
we  refer  is  the  United  States  licather  Com- 
pany, which  was  organized  in  1893,  with 
a  share  capital  of  J);(J2,82."j,9()0  in  common 
stock  and  $02,22,5,900  in  preferred  stock. 
It  was  provided  that  the  preferred  stock 
should  be  entitled  to  cumulative  dividends 
01'  8  per  cent.,  but  in  no  year  has  8  per  cent, 
been  paid.  The  payments  on  these  shares 
liave  been  (!  per  cent,  in  1895,  1  per  cent,  in 
bS90,  4  per  cent,  in  1897,  4%  per  cent,  in 
1S!)8,  and  5  per  cent,  in  the  present  year. 
Tiie  dividends  due  and  unpaid  amount  to 
more  than  l\0  per  cent.,  and  the  common 
shares  are  entitled  to  nothing  until  tlie  re- 
(luirements  for  tlie  i)ref(Mred  stock  shall 
Imre  been  satistied.  It  is  stated  that  at  the 
recent  meeting,  wlien  the  (luarterly  divi- 
dend on  the  pri'terred  stock  was  declared, 
a  coniniittee  Avas  appointed  to  consider  tlie 
(luestioii  of  mailing  a  settlement  with  the 
liolders  of  the  i)referred  shares,  and  that 
negotiations  were  then  in  progress  between 
those  holders  and  the  owners  of  large 
blocks  of  the  common  stock  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  claims  for  accumulated  aud  un- 
paid dividends  by  a  concession  of  some 
kind.  In  other  words,  there  is  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  adjust  the  volume  and  the  claims 
of  the  capital  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  property. 

The  record  shows  that  the  capital  stock 
was  not  fairly  proportioned  to  this  earning 
capacity,  for  the  net  profits  in  five  years 
have  permitted  the  jiayment  of  only  20yi. 
per  cent,  in  dividends  on  only  one-half  of 
the  capital  shares.  Obviously  a  very  large 
error  was  made  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
bination was  organized,  and  if  the  distril)u- 
I  tion  of  earnings  fairly  indicates  the  earning 
power  of  the  properties  which  were  then 
consolidated,    the    company    might    reason- 


ably have  been  capitalized  at  something 
less  than  one-half  of  the  great  total  of 
$]2.'5,000,(i00.  This  combination  was  organ- 
ized six  yea  IS  ago,  but  the  plan  adopted 
very  closely  resenilded  that  which  has  been 
used  during  the  last  twelve  months  by 
scores  of  new  industrial  combinations. 
Some  of  tlie.se  have  been  overcapitalized, 
tlie  organizers  or  promoters  having  a  great 
liking  for  round  numbers  and  paying  very 
little  attention  to  the  fair  requirements  of 
the  demonstrated  earning  capacity  of  the 
constituent  corporations  or  firms.  It  may 
be  that  no  one  of  tlie  new  combinations  will 
have  an  experience  lilve  that  of  the  Leather 
Company,  Init  it  is  prol)able  that  some  of 
tlM-m  will  not  l)e  niore  fortunate  in  the  dis- 
tril)ution  of  net  profits.  Concerning  the 
capitalization  of  the  new  concerns  we  said, 
in  The  Independent  for  March  16th: 

"  It  is  well  known  that  in  a  majority  of 
these  new  companies  or  consolidations  the  pre- 
ferred stock  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  actual 
value  of  the  properties,  while  the  common 
stock  stands  for  '  good  will '  and  vague  possi- 
l)ilities  of  profit  which  may  or  may  not  be  real- 
ized. In  some  instances  the  aiitliorized  capital 
is  three  or  four  times  a  faii'iy  appraised  value 
of  the  plants,  some  of  wliicli,  earning  little  or 
no  profit,  are  tied  to  others  which  have  yielded 
good  returns.  There  are  examples  of  capital 
which  is  seven  times  tlie  reported  capital  en- 
gaged in  the  entire  industry  when  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken ;  of  a  capitalization  equal  to  two 
or  three  times  the  value  of  the  annual  output 
of  the  entire  industry,  and  requiring  for  the 
payment  of  the  projected  dividends  an  average 
selling  profit  of  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  on  tho 
whole  product;  of  capital  equal  to  four  times 
the  stated  capital  of  the  constituent  concerns, 
on  which  very  small  dividends  have  recently 
been  paid.  Such  inflation  is  not  warranted  by 
the  promised  economies  of  manufacture  and 
sale,  which  sometimes  never  have  an  existence 
outside  of  the  prospectus.  It  can  rarely  be 
transformed  into  solid  values  by  a  considerable 
and  arbitrary  advance  of  prices.  Sucli  an  ad- 
vance, if  made,  rarely  yields  a  permanent  bene- 
fit, and  it  is  sure  to  excite  popular  resent- 
ment." 
Since  Marcli  last  there  has  been  in  oue  in- 
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dustrj'  that  ooutaliis  many  of  the  new  com- 
binations a  very  niarlvcd  incieaso  of  pric(>s, 
caused  by  a  yroal  demand  latlier  than  by 
any  arbitrary  action  of  the  united  pro- 
ducers. The  demand  will  continue  for 
months  to  come,  and  the  high  prices  will 
probably  be  sustained  by  it.  With  respect 
to  some  concerns  which  were  very  liberally 
capitalized,  therefore,  hishly  favorable  con- 
ditions, which  could  uot  be  foreseen,  may 
cause  the  payment  of  fair  dividends — for  a 
considerable  time— upon  the  entire  capital; 
in  the  cases  of  others  it  may  l)e  impossible 
to  prevent  in  the  near  future  an  adjustment 
of  market  values  to  an  overestimated  earn- 
ing power. 


Financial    Items. 

TuE  Illinois  Railroad,  which  runs  from 
Effingham,  111.,  to  SAvitz  City,  Ind..  was  sold 
at  auction  recently  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  for  ?1,000,000. 

....  It  is  uuderstood  that  the  New  York 
Central  Raili'oad  will  add  to  its  efficient  cab 
service  at  an  early  day  a  number  of  electric 
cabs  and  self-propelling  vehicles. 

....The  total  imports  for  the  month  of 
July  Avere  $60,152,898,  while  the  total  ex- 
ports were  $94,938,078.  Detailed  tables  of 
the  July  imports  and  exports  have  lately 
been  completed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

....Last  week  manufacturers  represent- 
ing ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  window 
glass  producers  of  the  United  States  organ- 
ized a  glass  combination,  capitalized  at 
.$300,000,000.  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Window  Glass  Company. 

The     consolidation     of     the     Carnegie 

properties  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  have  been  delayed,  it  is  said, 
by  the  condition  of  the  money  market.  Mr. 
Frick  and  other  large  holders  of  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  stock  have  been  in  Scotland 
for  some  weeks  with  Mr.  Carnegie  and  ne- 
gotiations are  still  in  progress. 

....The  new  gold  certificates  first  paid 
out  in  exchange  for  gold  deposits  at  the 
sub-treasury  on  August  7th  have  been 
issued  in  large  quantities  during  the  month. 
The  total  amount  at  present  is  nearly  $25,- 


000,OtK).  The  circulation  of  these  notes  hi 
San  Francisco  has  been  very  snuill,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  gold  coin  is  so  generally  in 
circulation  along  the  I'aciflc  Coast. 

.  . .  .Dividends  in  favor  of  the  creditors  of 
the  following  insolvent  national  banks  have 
been  declared  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency: 

A  sixth  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  an  eighth 
dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  Northern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  a  final 
dividend  of  %  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Bedford  City,  Va. 

....A  few  days  ago  the  new  White  Star 
steamer  "  Oceanic,"  the  largest  ship  in 
existence,  steamed  from  Belfast,  Ireland, 
where  she  was  built,  to  Liverpool.  The 
"  Oceanic "  sails  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  on  her  maiden  voyage  September  6th. 
Her  dimensions  are:  liength,  704  feet; 
beam,  72  feet;  draught,  26  feet.  The  en- 
gines are  expected  to  develop  45,000  horse- 
power. 

....  An  illustration  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  foreign  iron  masters  are  studying  our 
manufacturing  methods  is  furnished  by  the 
experience  of  an  engineering  office  in  Pitts- 
burg, which  supplies  the  designs  for  large 
steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  and  which,  it 
is  said,  has  received  during  the  last  year  an 
average  income  of  $1,000  per  month  in  pay- 
ment of  blue  prints  of  details  of  manufac- 
turing plants  which  have  been  sent  abroad. 

....  A  quick  tilp  to  the  Klondike  was  re- 
cently made  by  a  mining  engineer  from 
South  Africa,  who  traveled  from  London  to 
Dawson  City  in  seventeen  days.  The  At- 
lantic liner  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  little 
more  than  six  days,  the  trip  fi-om  New 
York  to  Vancouver  occupied  four  days,  and 
from  Seattle  to  Skaguny  less  than  three 
days.  Then  by  close  connection  with  the 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad  and  lake 
and  river  steamers  Dawson  was  reached  in 
just  seventeen  days. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced: 

United  States  Leather  Company,  pre- 
ferred, $1.25  per  share,  payable  October  2d. 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  Texas  and 
New  Orleans  Railroad  (Sabine  Div.),  first 
mortagage  6  per  cent.,  September  1st. 


INSURANCE. 


Is  Life  Insurance  Profitable  ? 

Ok  course,  this  question  oau  receive  only 
one  answer— the  existence  of  the  institu- 
liou  gives  it.  To  .say  tliat  the  thrifty  Amer- 
ican people,  of  all  peoples,  persist  in  ex- 
IH-ndinj;'  money  for  that  which  makes  no 
valuable  returns  and  that  they  do  so  on  a 
vast  and  increasing  scale  through  uumy 
years  and  successive  generations,  is  a  prop- 
osition which  may  be  left  to  be  announced 
by  the  occasional  man  who  is  convmced 
tiiat  he  is  the  only  sensible  man  living.  Life 
insurance  is  proved  profitable  by  the  fact 
that,  after  long  trial,  life  insurance  exists. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  companies,  as 
corporations,  do  not  engage  in  production, 
neither  cultivating  crops  from  the  soil  nor 
mining  beneath  it,  nor  working,  processes 
upon  materials,  nor  even  transporting  things, 
which  latter  is  all  the  railroads  directly  do. 
But  when  Aaron  and  Hur  held  up  the  weary 
Lands  of  Moses  until  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  they  contributed  as  truly  as  he  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Amalek  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  Women  have  rarely  been  in  war 
in  their  own  persons,  but  they  have  been 
warring  by  producing  warriors  since  the 
first  fighter  doubled  a  fist.  Who  does  a 
thing  by  another  does  it  himself,  and  all  in- 
surance even— especially  life  insurance — 
miulit  fitly  declare  its  place  in  the  world  to 
be  that  it  holds  up  fainting  hands. 

Yet  is  life  insurance  profitable  in  the  com- 
mon business  or  investment  sense  ?  The 
vast  majority  wish  all  their  lives  for  money 
lH\vond  inmiodiate  needs  and  die  without 
reaching  it;  the  comparative  few  know  how 
hard  is  the  task  of  holding  onto  money  and 
getting  Increment  out  of  it.  On  one  of  the 
best  written  editorial  pages  of  the  New 
York  newspaper  press  it  was  recently  said, 
with  much  justice  and  shrewdness,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  fact  that  the  low-rate 
loans  of  our  long-abused  city  are  still  largely 
ovor-subscribed  in  public  offerings,  that 
there  is  no  trade  which  has  so  sadly  and 
irretrievably  slipped  downward  in  the  last 


dozen  years  as  the  "  trade "  of  living  at 
ease  on  one's  invested  wealth.  The  state- 
ment seems  at  first  preposterous,  and  as  not 
possessing  even  the  right  of  acquaintance 
with  the  paradox.  The  trade  or  state  of  liv- 
ing on  one's  money  getting  into  trouble- 
why  that  would  be  just  heavenly  !  So 
thinks  the  man  and  woman  disgusted  and 
moaning  at  being  tied  to  the  wheel  of  la- 
bor; to  have  all  the  time  there  is  and  leave 
to  do  nothing  but  chase  pleasure,  without 
any  curse  of  ill-health— what  more  is  imag- 
inable ?  But  what  the  writer  meant  by  his 
forcible  sentence  is  that  the  net  return  at- 
tainable from  safe  investments  is  slowly 
lessening,  and  that  the  poor  rich  man  there- 
fore has  trouble  in  satisfactorily  investing. 
Please  pity  his  sorrows. 

Why  does  he  not  trip  in  haste  to  rush  to 
life  insurance  ?  He  does  insure  in  larger 
sums  and  with  greater  i-eadiness  than  he 
used  to  do,  but  why  does  he  not  take  his 
millions  thither  ?  Why  does  he  not  sell  all 
that  he  hath  and  invest  in  endowments  for 
twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten-year  terms  ?  His 
pajments  would,  if  completed,  come  to  more 
than  the  face  of  the  policy,  yet  it  is  the 
fact  that  solicitors  very  largely  talk  "  in- 
vestment; "  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  accounts  for  the  prodigious 
growth  of  life  insurance. 

We  do  not  believe  in  this  argument  as  an 
argument:  that  men  ought  to  insure  their 
lives,  on  any  form  of  policy,  because  it  ap- 
pears the  best  thing  Avhich  can  be  done  with 
money.  That  life  insurance  does  make  an 
enormous  return  in  individual  cases  is  neces- 
sarily true,  and  in  such  cases  (of  course  not 
knowable  in  advance)  it  does  prove  pe- 
cunarily  profitable  beyond  anything  else; 
but  that  it  is  or  can  be,  speaking  broadly 
and  in  the  financial  sense,  an  "investment" 
we  do  not  admit.  We  do  not  now  for  the 
first  time  say  this,  but  are  moved  to  do  so 
again  by  the  form  of  publication  of  a  month- 
ly bulletin  of  losses  settled.  This  form— a 
very  common  one— gives  amount  of  policy 
as   paid,    premiums   less   dividends,    "  profit 
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oil  invostiiKMit,"  aud  rntio  of  the  latter.  It 
ai)penrs  that  the  largest  aniouut  returned 
foi-  cash  .>R1(K)  paid  in  was  iRo.STC;  the  small- 
est, $110.  lu  three  cases,  which  we  purpose- 
ly mention  in  a  separate  sentence,  the  pol- 
icies suffered  a  "  loss  "  of  ?1,548,  $137  aud 
$138,  and  only  89  aud  97  per  cent,  was  re- 
ceived back;  further  particulars  would  ex- 
plain these  cases  and  they  may  be  dis- 
missed as  unusual.  The  apparent  fact  is 
that  llie  company  is  hit  every  time,  and  that 
on  this  month's  experience  with '  32(>  per- 
sons it  "  lost  "  $054,117,  being  outgo  beyond 
income.    How  does  it  live  and  thrive  ? 

The  omitted  factor  is  interest.  But  why 
omit  it  ?  ^^'hy  not  put  forward,  rather  than 
affect  to  deny,  the  fact  that  life  insurance, 
kept  up,  costs  the  use  of  the  money  ?  AVhy 
allow  that  anciently  received  humbug  (in 
the  humbug  sense)  of  "  the  magic  of  com- 
pound interest  ?  "  Life  insurance  does  cost, 
and  it  is  worth;  why  even  tolerate  a  super- 
ficial appearance  that  it  is  a  gratuity  ?  What 
the  average  person  who  sees  such  figures 
thinks  of  them  we  do  not  know;  but  if  he 
accepts  them  at  their  face  purport  he  is 
either  ignorant  or  thoughtless,  and  in  either 
case  is  misled  by  them;  and  if  he  under- 
stands that  the  whole  case  is  not  presented 
why  present  a  part  of  it  ?  If  the  intent  is 
'only  to  make  impressive  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual policy  returns  more  tlian  the  face 
of  its  premium,  there  is  still  a  better  way 
to  put  the  case,  and  we  cannot  avoid  believ- 
ing this  form  of  statement— Avhich  is  not 
the  peculiar  custom  of  one  company— is  an 
error. 


In.surance  Items. 

Many  peculiar  stories  have  from  time  to 
time  come  from  "  down  on  the  Cape,"  for 
the  Cape  is  a  peculiar  region,  with  peculiar 
inhabitants  who  have  peculiar  ways.  But 
there  is  nothing  at  all  peculiar  in  the  story 
of  the  minister  in  that  peninsular  comer  of 
Xew  England  who  canceled  a  fire  insurance 
policy  in  a  home  company  because  he  had 
the  offer  of  a  cheaper  one  in  a  Western 
"  church  "  company  of  no  particular  stand- 
ing.    He  paid  a  40  per  cent,  assessment— 


which  sounds  large  but  only  called  for  $3— 
jind  tjiought  i)leas:intly  of  his  own  thrift; 
but  when  the  call  was  repeated  soon  he 
wrote  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  that 
he  wanted  protection  against  the  fraud.  In 
return  he  got  some  plain  advice.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  remind  anybody  that 
gold  is  never  delivered  for  the  price  of  tinsel, 
alfho  a  promise  to  deliver  it  very  frequently 
is;  yet  thousands  of  people  trustfully  buy 
the  promise  and  believe  in  it,  for  a  time. 
'J'hat  this  was  a  "  church  "  company  makes 
any  unsoundness  in  it  worse,  not  better.  Figs 
are  no  riper  and  sweeter  when  cried  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet;  probably  they  are  the 
contrary.  To  do  business  in  a  Christian 
way  requires  honesty  and  truthfulness  as  a 
beginning;  if  either  of  these  is  wanting,  all 
talk  of  church  and  religion  in  connection 
with  it  is  abominable  cant. 

....The  State  Insurance  Department  of 
New  York  issued  last  week  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Fund  Life  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York: 

"Acting  iiiifler  instructions  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance,  the  chief  examiner  of  the 
Department  and  his  assistants  have  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  affairs  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Fund  Life  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  insurance  law,  when 
the  report  of  such  examination  is  completed  it 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent,  who 
then  is  required  to  furnish  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration with  a  copy  thereof,  and  to  designate 
a  day  when  he  will  grant  them  a  hearing  on  such 
report.  Fntil  such  hearing  is  held  the  report 
cannot  be  filed  by  the  Superintendent.  The  re- 
port of  this  examination  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent,  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it,  and 
yesterday  was  the  day  designated  for  a  hearing 
thereon. 

"The  association  was  represented  by  its  presi- 
dent, F.  A.  Burnham ;  by  its  vice-president, 
(Jeorge  D.  Eldridge,  and  by  its  counsel,  Frank 
Lawrence,  Edward  Lauterbach,  and  Colonel 
James. 

"The  hearing  was  duly  closed,  and  the  Insur- 
ance Department  has  no  advices  to  make  public 
until  the  Superintendent  has  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  suggestions  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  association  in  connection  with  the 
examiners'  report." 
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Pebbles. 

TiiREK  Strikes. — '"Ainoher  workin'  now, 
.TiDimy?"  "  Naw.  Strike."  "  Chee."  "  T'ree 
of  'ein.  I  strikes  de  oie  m.in  fer  a  raise,  he 
strikes  a  attitude,  an'  den  I  strikes  de  side- 
walk."— Indiana2)olis  Journal. 

....His  Simple  Test. — "Are  you  fond  of 
iniisicV"  "  Very,"  answered  the  young  man  with 
wide  ears.  "  IJow  do  you  make  the  distinction 
between  popular  music  and  classical  music? " 
'•  Easily.  If  I  enjoy  it  it's  popular,  and  if  I 
don't  like  it  it's  classical. "^ — -Washington  Star. 

....When  She  Undeustood. — "Can  you 
understand  all  those  golf  terms  that  your  hus- 
band uses,  Mrs.  Farwell?"  "No.  The  only 
ones  I  can  understand  are  those  that  he  uses 
when  his  ball  goes  behind  one  of  the  mounds  or 
into  a  sand  hole,  oi*  when  he  tears  up  the  sod 
with   his   club." — Chicago   Times-Herald. 

.  . .  . PuEPARED  iron  the  Worst. — Eminent 
Statesman:  "Put  these  memoranda  in  the  form 
of  an  interview  and  send  it  to  all  the  papers. 
If  it  is  well  received  I  will  interview  myself 
again,  and  say  that  I  am  glad  to  see  the  public 
agrees  with  me."  Private  Secretary:  "But  sup- 
pose it  is  not  well  received."  Eminent  States- 
man: "Then  I  will  say  that  no  reporter  called 
on  me.  and  that  I  haven't  seen  a  reporter  for 
six  months." — Boston  Transcript. 

.  . .  .Polizeiwidrigesvergehen. — This  word  is 
that  used  to  describe  the  latest  offense  for 
wliich  a  person  may  be  arrested  in  Austria.  It 
is  used  to  refer  to  any  act  that  meets  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  police,  yet  is  not  forbidden 
by  municipal  ordinances  or  national  statutes. 
The  Austrian  police  have  the  authority  to  ar- 
rest any  one  guilty  of  an  act  which  they  may 
disappro\'e.  If  the  police  inspector  chooses,  the 
If'ttor  may  imi)rison  the  offender  without  troub- 
ling either  judge  or  jury. — Chicago  Tribune. 

.  . .  .The  hackmon  of  Niagara  Falls,  who 
cliiirgp  five  cents  to  drive  you  to  the  Wiiirlpool 
and  ^10  to  bring  you  back,  met  their  match  the 
other  day.  A  larg(>  party  of  tourists  arrived, 
and  the  liacknien  began  their  usual  vocifera- 
tions. Nobody  iiaid  any  attention  or  gave  the 
slightest  sign  of  knowing  that  the  hacknien 
were  there.  Finally  one,  more  observing  than 
liie  rest,  shouted:  "Look  at  their  badges! 
They're  deaf  mutes  from  that  convention  at 
Buffalo!"  And  silence  reigned.— A.  Y.  Trib- 
une. 

....The  lawyer  asked  the  witness  if  the  in- 
cident previously  alluded  to  wasn't  a  miracle, 
niid  the  witness  said  he  didn't  know  what  a 
inirac.'e  was.  "  Oh,  conic"  said  the  attorney. 
"Supiiosing  you  were  looking  out  of  a  window  in 
the  twenliclb  story  of  a  building  and  should  fall 
out  and  slionld  not  be  injured.  What  would  you 
cnl]  that?"  "  An  accidcMit,"  was  the  stolid  reply. 
"Yes,  yes;  but  what  (>lse  wcnihi  you  call  it? 
Well,  su)>|>ose  you  were  doing  the  same  thing 
the  next  day  :  suppose  you  looked  out  of  the 
twentieth-story  window  and  fell  out,  and  again 
should  find  yourself  not  injured.  Now.  what 
would  you  call  that?"  "A  coincidence,"  said 
the  witness.  "Oh,  come  now,"  the  lawyer  be- 
gan again.  "  I  want  you  to  understand  what 
a  miracle  is,  and  I'm  sure  you  do.  Now  just 
suppose  that  on  the  thiid  day  you  were  looking 
out  of  the  twentieth-story  window  and  fell  out, 
and  struck  your  head  on  the  pavement  twenty 
stories  below,  and  were  not  in  the  least  injured. 
Come.  now.  what  would  you  call  it?"  "Three 
times?"  said  tbe  witness,  rousing  a  little  from 
his  apathy.  "  Well,  I'd  call  that  a  habit."  And 
the  lawyer  gave  it  up. — The  Oentlcwoman. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED    BY    VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Struan,"  by  Julia  iSIa- 
gruder. 

BIBLICAL   NAMES. 

Substitute  a  Biblical  name  wherever  a  word 
is  omitted.  The  number  of  stars  indicate  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  word. 

"  If  I  were  queen  I'd  (54) 
(5-,) 


«   *   4c   «   :•:   4:   « 


it:    *   i^   ^f   *   * 


even : 


That  would  make 
There  is  no   (50)   *****  rest  from  toil 
For  women   under  heaven  !  " 

"  Oh,  father,  father,  come  away ! 

She'll   (57.)    *******  with  her  eyes! 
I'd  rather  hear  old  Chloe  talk. 

And  watch  her  biscuits  nse. 

"  She  savs  that  (58)   *****  while  she  lives 

Shall  always   (59)    ********; 
She  never  painted,  wrote  or  sang, 

Or  studied   from   a  book !  " 

"  Ah.  me,  these  women  !  "  said  the  man, 

"  The  world  is  changed  by  them  ; 
Thev're  claiming  they  can  vote  and  rule, 

They'll  soon  teach   (CO)   *******! 

"  Come  now,  my  son,  there   (01)    ******** 

Will  take  us  quickly  home ; 
And  never  more  'mid  wild-cats,  waves 

And  women  will  we  roam !  " 

M.  R.  n. 

CURTAILINGS. 

Because  a  *  *  *  *  *  *  likes  a  novel  hy  ***** 
or  a  poem  by  *  *  *  *  is  that  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  like  The  Independent.'' 

s.  c.  s. 

WORD-SQUARE. 

1,  Brilliant  show;  2,  a  seat;  3,  a  failing  in 
duty  ;  4,  a  passage  ;  5,  certain  vegetable  growths. 

M.  i\  RAND. 
CENTRAL    ACROSTICS. 

I.  .Ml  tlip  words  d(>scribed  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed,  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  central  letters 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  distinguished  patron  of 
literature. 

Reading  across:  1,  To  appease;  2,  puts  to 
death  by  "fixing  on  a  sharp  stake;  3,  the  highest 
point  or  degree ;  4,  pleasantly  mischievous ;  5,  to 
foretell ;  0,  different  from  others ;  7,  to  please 
highly  ;  S,  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the  mass : 
9,  to' roll  along;  10,  goblins;  11.  architectural 
ornaments ;  12,  one  who  is  skilled  ;  13,  having 
the  shape  of  the  hand  ;  14,  a  universal  medicine  ; 
15.  melodious;  1(>.  a  thin,  dry  biscuit;  17,  de- 
structive; 18.  pertaining  to  the  skull;  19,  nar- 
cotics: 20,  cartilage. 

II.  The  words  described  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  h'tters.  When  rightly  guessed  the  cen- 
tral letters  spell  the  calling  of  a  useful  member 
of  society. 

Heading  across:  1,  An  Eastern  country;  2, 
customary  way  of  speaking  or  acting:  3,  to 
touch  liglitly  in  passing;  4,  a  rabbit;  5.  unat- 
tended ;  (i,  to  piovide  food  ;  7.  a  nestling  of  a 
pigeon  or  other  similar  bird  ;  8,  languished ;  9, 
to  make  better;  10,  a  small,  ragged  portion. 

B.   B.   AND   M.   F.   RAXD. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  AUGUST  17TH. 

Biblical  N-^mks. — 1.  Sharon:  2,  Aaron;  3. 
I'hares  :  4,  Alusli ;  5.  Gazer  :  G.  Ether  :  7.  Osee  : 
S.  Ividron  :  9,  Aialon  :  10.  Andrew;  11.  Asnapper  ; 
12,  Apoilyon  :  i:^.  Huuni  ;  14,  Ono  :  15.  Bigthan  : 
1«.  Ophir;  17,  Sctli  :  IS.  I'ur :  19,  Madmen;  20, 
.Tnbin:  21.  Agag  :  22.  Tamar  ;  23.  Beten  :  24.  Ba- 
ser :  25,  Phut ;  2G,  Pul ;  27,  Tidal ;  28.  Rhoda  ; 
29,  Cushan. 
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Personals. 

Dispatches  from  England  say  that  Mr. 
Kiiskin  is  quite  feeble.  His  morning  walk  was 
given  up  about  a  year  ago,  and  he  is  now  taken 
out  every  day  in  a  bath  chair,  when  the  weather 
is  favorable,  but  he  is  rarely  seen  outside  of  the 
lodge  gates  of  his  beloved  Brantwood. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Brof.  Charles  J. 

Stille.  formerly  provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  provided  that  his  estate,  val- 
ued at  .*f!l.j8.000,  shall  be  given  in  three  equal 
parts,  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity, the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Gloria  Dei  Church,  in  Philadelphia. 

....  Speaker  Reed  forwarded  to  the  Governor 
of  Maine  on  the  22d  inst.  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivs  for  the  First  District  of  that  State,  and  a 
special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  will  be  held 
in  October.  A  prominent  candidate  is  Amos  L. 
Allen,  a  college  classmate  of  Mr.  Reed,  and  for 
some  years  past  his  private  secretary. 

....Cornelius  Yanderbilt.  .Jr.,  who  has  been 
at  work  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company,  recently  tested  a  lo- 
comotive designed  by  him.self,  in  which  there  are 
valuable  improvements  of  his  own  invention  and 
application.  These,  which  relate  to  the  boiler 
and  the  fire  box,  will  probably  decrease  largely 
the  cost  of  keeping  such  engines  in  service. 

.  ..  .Ros<-oe  Wells  Davis,  a  millionaire,  whose 
great  sheep  ranch  stretches  over  three  counties 
in  Western  Texas,  rode  185  miles  on  horseback 
to  a  railroad  station  week  before  last,  in  order 
that  he  might  reach  San  Antonio  without  delay 
and  enlist  there  in  the  Thirty-third  Infantry 
for  service  in  the  Pliilijjpines.  He  was  accepted 
and  he  now  wears  the  uniform  of  a  private  in 
one  of  the  companies  of  that  regiment. 

....A  mining  company  organized  by  "Gen- 
eral "  Coxey,  who  led  the  "  army "  of  unem- 
ployed men  and  tramps  five  years  ago,  has  dis- 
covered very  rich  deposits  of  zinc  ore  in  Mis- 
souri, and  some  of  the  newspapers  are  saying 
that  this  good  fortune  has  very  greatly  im- 
proved his  condition,  apparently  thinking  that 
Mr.  Coxey  was  a  poor  man  when  he  came  before 
the  public  in  1894.  But  he  then  possessed  a 
considerable  fortune. 

.  . .  .John  H.  Keyser,  who  died  in  East  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  last  week,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
built  in  this  city,  thirty  years  ago,  the  "  Strang- 
ers' Rest,"  where  he  gave  food  and  shelter  to 
thousands  of  homeless  men.  He  also  erected 
here,  a  year  or  two  later,  the  "  Strangers'  Hos- 


pital," in  which  poor  applicants  were  receive<l. 
This  institution  he  maintained  for  three  years. 
For  a  time  during  the  panic  of  1873  he  fed  a 
thousand  persons  daily  at  his  home,  and  in  181»4 
he  gave  free  lodging  to  hundreds  of  destitute 
wanderers. 

....A  libi-ary  building  is  to  be  erected  in 
Geneva,  O.,  in  memory  of  Piatt  Rogers  Spencer, 
the  author  of  the  Spencerian  system  of  penman- 
ship, who  taught  the  art  there  in  a  little  log 
cabin,  where  he  lived  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Westei-n  Reserve.  The  graceful  characters  of 
the  Spencerian  system  first  took  form  on  the 
sands  of  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  on 
the  bai'k  of  trees,  when  Spencer  was  a  boy  {\t 
his  birthplace  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  and  before  he 
had  owned  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  The  first 
sheet  of  such  paper  which  he  used  •y^a-s  brought 
lo  him,  at  h's  earnest  request,  by  a  lumberman. 
Spencer  was  boi-n  in  the  year  1800. 

.  ..  .George  H.  Quackenbos,  now  a  patrolman 
in  the  police  force  of  New  York  City,  had  an 
interesting  experience  in  various  pursuits  be- 
fore he  became  a  policeman.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  a  Western  university.  After  living  for  some 
time  on  the  plains  in  the  Southwest,  he  became 
a  telegraph  operator  in  Chicago,  and  aftei"ward 
was.  in  succession,  an  instructor  in  an  Eastern 
institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  principal 
of  a  similar  institute  in  Venezuela,  the  manager 
of  a  seashore  hotel,  professor  of  Latin  and 
(ireek  in  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  New 
York,  student  of  medicine  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, pi-acticing  physician  in  this  city,  and  in- 
structor in  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  here 
and  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  thirty-eight  years 
old. 

....  The  removal  of  the  bodies  of  seven  of  the 
associates  of  John  Brown  to  the  place  where 
their  leader  was  buried  reminds  Col.  Joel  B.  Er- 
hardt,  of  this  city,  that  he  drove  ten  miles  in 
very  cold  weather  to  North  Elba  from  the  Adi- 
rondack town  where  he  was  teaching  school  to 
attend  the  old  man's  funeral,  and  that  Wendell 
Phillips  obtained  for  him  that  day  a  lock  of 
.Fohn  Brown's  haii'.  This  was  placed  in  a 
frame,  with  a  portrait,  by  Colonel  Erhardt  and 
Mr.  Elihu  Root,  the  present  Secretary  of  War, 
and  may  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  reception 
room  of  the  Union  League  Club.  Less  than  two 
years  after  he  attended  that  funeral  Colonel  Er- 
hardt, a  member  of  a  Vermont  cavalry  regiment, 
was  marching  by  moonlight  through  Charles- 
town,  Va.,  where  Brown  was  imprisoned  and 
hanged,  and  he  remembers  that  the  regiment  was 
singing  "  John  Brown's  body  lies  a-monldering 
in  the  ground,  but  his  soul  is  marching  on." 
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The  convention  of  the  Ohio 
The  Pohtical     Democrats,   which  was  held 
at  Zauesville,  nominated  for 
Governor,  on  the  first  ballot,  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean, tlie  owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
who   has    for   some    years    past    resided    in 
Washington.       The   platform    suggested   by 
Mr.  McLean  merely  reaffirmed  the  Chicago 
platform   without  any  specific  reference  to 
silver.    The  committee  and  the  convention, 
however,  preferred  a  platform  "  heartily  re- 
affii-ming     the     entire     Chicago     platform," 
"  especially  emphasizing  the  financial  plank 
therein,"    and    "continuing   to    demand   the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
as  equal  in  primary  money  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one,  independent  of  all  other  na- 
tions in  the  world."    The  platform  adopted 
also   demands    the    renomination    of    Bryan 
and    denounces    "  imperialism,"    expressing 
"  profound  regret  that  American  soldiers  are 
being  unlawfully  used  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty to  crush  and  destroy  dawning  republi- 
canism in  the  Orient."    It  opposes  what  it 
calls  "  the  secret  and  vicious  alliance  now  in 
evidence  between  England  and  the  Republi- 
can  administration."    "  All    unlawful    com- 
binations, of  capital,"   it  asserts,   "are  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  a  gold  standard  and  other 
corrupt  Republican  legislation  on  questions 
of  the  tariff,"  and  it  demands  that  "  articles, 
the  prices  of  which  are  controlled  by  the 
trusts,  be  placed  on  the  free  list."    Partly 
on  account  of  the  independent  candidacy  of 
Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  it  favors  the  initi- 
ative and  referendum,  an  eight-hour  law  and 
other  legislation  in  the  interest  of  working- 
men.    It  denounces  boss  rule  and  "  deplores 
the    frequent    and    outrageous    exercise    of 
lynch  law  in  this  and  other  States,  especially 


against  our  colored  citizens,"  thus  bidding 
for  the  negro  vote.  It  is  reported  that  a 
majority  of  the  gold  Democrats  in  Ohio  will 
vote  for  McLean.  In  the  Kentucky  cam- 
paign the  Democratic  bolters  have  sharply 
attacked  Goebel,  the  regular  candidate,  ex- 
Congressman  Owens  having  asserted  in  a 
public  address  that  he  is  a  murderer,  a  thief 
and  a  liar.  It  is  Bryan's  purpose  to  make 
forty  speeches  for  Goebel  in  the  State.  At 
the  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bland,  the  Democratic 
candidate  was  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  3,443, 
Mr.  Bland's  plurality  was  2,843.  The  chief 
issue  in  the  canvass  was  the  Government's 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Philippines. 


The  Pension 
Report 


The  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions 
shows  that  during  the  year 
40,991  names  were  added  to  the  roll,  and 
that  43,186  were  dropped,  34,345  of  these 
on  account  of  the  deaths  of  pensioners,  the 
total  number  thus  having  been  reduced  from 
993,714  to  991,519.  Included  in  this  total 
are  753,451  surviving  soldiers,  237,415  wid- 
ows and  other  dependent  relatives,  and 
G53  nurses.  The  expenditures  of  the  year 
were  $138,355,052,  or  $1,644,948  less  than 
the  sum  appropriated.  During  the  year  48,- 
765  original  applications  were  filed  and  37,- 
077  were  allowed.  The  number  of  claims 
based  upon  service  in  the  war  with  Spain 
that  were  received  was  17,560.  The  num- 
ber of  claims  rejected  was  107,919,  a  large 
majority  of  these  coming  from  pensioners 
now  on  the  rolls  who  desired  an  Increase. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  477,239  claims  of 
all    classes    were    pending,    and   305,042    of 
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these  were  for  an  increase  of  rate.  The 
Commissioner  says  that  delay  in  the  ad- 
judication of  claims  is  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  fault  of  the  claimants  or  their  attor- 
neys. He  recommends  that  a  commission 
be  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  that  the  law  requiring  bien- 
nial examinations  of  pensioners  recently 
discharged  from  the  service  be  re-enacted. 
There  are  still  on  the  roll  the  names  of  four 
surviving  widows  and  seven  daughters  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  one  surviving 
soldier  and  nearly  two  thousand  widows 
of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 
The  number  of  pensions  granted  on  account 
of  the  war  with  Spain  was  303.  Dispatches 
from  Washington  say  that  the  sum  paid 
to  pension  claim  agents  in  the  year  was 
1476,969,  against  $730,000  in  1898. 


Labor 
Controversies 


The  striljers  in  Cleveland, 
or  other  persons  who  sym- 
pathize with  them,  are  still 
causing  much  disorder  in  that  city.  On  the 
29th  ult.  four  cars  were  wrecked  by  a  mob, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  a  car  contain- 
ing eighteen  passengers  was  blown  up  with 
dynamite.  Five  of  the  passengers— three  of 
them  women — suffered  from  broken  legs. 
Two  of  the  victims  are  daughters  of  a  promi- 
nent physician.  There  was  another  riot  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st  inst.,  when  cars  were 
attacked  by  a  mob  of  4,000  persons.  On  the 
1st  it  was  announced  that  the  great  ship- 
yards of  Cramp  &  Sons  in  Philadelphia 
would  be  closed  until  the  11th,  and  on  the 
same  day  150  expert  machinists  employed  by 
the  company  struck  for  a  shorter  day  and 
the  re-employment  of  men  recently  dis- 
charged. At  first  it  was  thought  that  the 
strike  might  affect  nearly  all  of  the  15,000 
men  working  In  the  shipyards  on  the  Dela- 
ware, but  1,600  of  Cramp  &  Sons'  men  have 
signed  resolutions  denouncing  the  strike,  and 
It  is  now  predicted  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  workmen  will  be  on  hand  when  work  Is 
resumed  on  the  11th.  The  company  is  build- 
ing the  battle  ships  "Alabama"  and  "Maine" 
and  two  cruisers  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. The  dissatisfied  locomotive  engineers 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  have  reached  on  agreement  with 
the  company  after  many  conferences,  which 


excited  tlie  interest  of  railroad  engineers 
throughout  the  counti-y.  There  was  a  col- 
hsion  on  the  2d  Inst,  at  the  works  of  the 
Stevens  Coal  Company,  in  Pittston,  Pa.,  be- 
tween strikers  and  police  officers.  The 
strikers  attacked  two  non-union  men  who 
were  about  to  enter  the  mine,  and  in  the  riot 
which  ensued  one  of  their  leaders,  named 
Volkowski,  was  shot  dead.  Another  striker 
and  one  police  officer  were  dangerously 
wounded.  The  8,000  organized  carpenters  In 
New  York  have  demanded  an  increase  of 
wages  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day.  Workmen 
in  the  tin  plate  factories  of  Indiana  have 
struck  on  account  of  the  discharge  of  a  labor 
leader,  and  the  strike  may  spread  through 
the  factories  in  other  States.  A  general 
strike  of  the  men  employed  on  the  new  post 
office  in  Chicago  is  threatened,  because  the 
corner  stone,  which  will  be  laid  by  President 
McKinley,  was  cut  by  non-union  workmen. 


Porto    Rico 


General  Davis  asks  the  War 


Department  to  send  1,000  tons 
of  food  every  week  until  further  notice,  say- 
ing that  $1,500,000  worth  of  supplies  may 
be  required.  To  assist  the  unfortunate  is- 
landers the  Department  has  ordered  that  the 
coffee  of  Porto  Rico  shall  hereafter  be  bought 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  Insular  Com- 
mission— consisting  of  General  Kennedy, 
Judge  Curtis  and  Major  Watkins— has  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  Secretary  Root  It  recom- 
mends a  form  of  civil  government  and  a  code 
of  laws,  saying  that  the  laws  should  be 
placed  in  operation  by  executive  decree. 
Provision  is  made  for  complete  county, 
township  and  municipal  governments,  but 
the  officers  are  to  be  appointed.  The  pro- 
posed judicial  system  and  laws  are  modeled 
upon  those  of  the  United  States.  No  pro- 
vision for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise by  Porto  Ricans  is  made.  The  com-, 
missioners  say  they  are  "  abundantly  satis- 
fied "  that  the  people  "  are  not  ready  "  for 
the  franchise,  as  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  them  read  and  write  or  own  property. 
They  will  be  better  fitted  for  the  territorial 
form  of  government,  the  commissioners  add, 
"  after  these  laws  have  been  in  force  for  a 
few  years  and  the  schools  have  afforded  them 
opportunities  to  learn,"  and  for  some  time  to 
come  "  all  officers  should  be  appointed."    The 
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proposed  system  of  civil  government  and  of 
courts  and  laws  should  be  adopted  speedily, 
because  "  a  horde  of  office  holders  is  eating 
up  the  substance  of  the  people;  the  taxes 
gathered  from  every  possible  source  are  not 
used  for  their  benefit,  but  for  their  oppres- 
sion, and  they  are  receiving  nothing  in  re- 
turn for  the  great  burdens  imposed  upon 
them."  There  are  prisoners  who  have  been 
in  jail  for  years  without  trial.  The  people, 
it  is  said,  "  are,  so  far  as  courts,  prisons, 
taxes,  district  and  municipal  extravagance 
are  concerned,  no  better  off  than  when  under 
Spanish  rule."  There  is  great  need  of  cur- 
rency reform,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
President  should  be  autliorized  to  "  arrange 
reciprocal  tariff  duties  "  with  the  island. 


Cuba 


In    his    bi-ief    proclamation    to    the 


Cuban  people  concerning  the  pro- 
jected census,  the  President  says  it  is  neces- 
sary, owing  to  "  the  disorganized  condition  " 
of  the  island,  "  that  the  United  States  should 
follow  the  I'estoration  of  order  and  peaceful 
industry  by  giving  its  assistance  and  super- 
vision to  the  successive  steps  by  which  you 
[the  people  of  Cuba]  will  proceed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  effective  system  of  self- 
government,"  and  that  "  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  "  he  has 
directed  that  a  census  be  taken.  In  their  re- 
ports as  to  the  provinces  assigned  to  them. 
General  Lee  and  General  Wood  speal^  of  the 
need  of  a  reorganization  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment and,  especially,  of  the  judicial  system. 
The  trial  of  arrested  persons  is  greatly  de- 
layed. General  Lee  says  that  the  machinery 
of  the  law  is  antique  and  cumbersome,  and 
that  "judicial  corruption  and  extortion 
flourish  as  of  old  in  many  places."  He 
recommends  that  after  the  completion  of  the 
census  a  convention  be  held  to  provide  for  a 
general  election.  The  United  States  should, 
he  adds,  keep  strict  supervision  over  the  af- 
fairs of  Cuba  until  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  adopted,  and  garrison  the 
island  with  troops  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreign  residents  and 
the  suppression  of  disorder.  It  appears  that 
the  story  about  the  killing  of  twenty  Cubans 
at  Gibara  by  the  Tenth  Cavalry  was  not  true. 
Out  of  the  fund  of  $3,000,000,  $2,526,900  has 
been  paid  to  33.G92  Cuban  soldiers. 


The  revolutionists  in  San 

San    Domingo's      Domingo   have  been   suc- 

Revolution  ^^^g^^j^    ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   .^ 

possession  of  the  Government.  On  the  30th 
ult.  President  Figuero  resigned.  News  had 
come  to  him  of  town  after  town  in  the 
northern  provinces  surrendering  to  the  in- 
surgents or  declaring  allegiance  to  them. 
Santiago  had  been  captured  "  by  storm," 
it  is  said,  altho  only  seven  men  were 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  the  old  officers 
of  the  city  were  retained  in  their  places 
after  they  had  entertained  their  conquerors. 
He  also  knew  that  the  troops  he  had  sent 
out  against  the  revolutionists  were  desert- 
ing to  the  enemy,  and  a  commission  de- 
spatched by  him  to  negotiate  with  the  in- 
surgent leaders  had  accomplished  nothing. 
He  left  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  his 
ministers.  The  people  caught  these  men 
shipping  arms  out  of  the  capital.  A  mob  at- 
tacked them,  and  they  also  resigned.  Then 
the  Government  was  intrusted  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  over  which  General  Mejio 
presided,  and  everybody  waited  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  revolutionist  forces.  The  in- 
sui'gents  on  the  1st  inst.  formed  a  provi- 
sional government,  making  General  Ho- 
racio  Vasquez  President,  and  General  Ra- 
mon Caceres  Minister  of  War.  Vasquez  is 
34  years  old.  Caceres  is  the  young  man  who 
assassinated  President  Heureaux  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  was  educated  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
married  an  American  girl.  Until  a  few 
months  ago  he  was  living  in  New  York. 
Heureaux  put  his  father  to  death  in  1884. 
Juan  Isidro  Jiminez,  the  instigator  of  the 
revolution,  who  intends  to  become  Presi- 
dent, started  for  San  Domingo  from  the  Cu- 
ban city  of  Santiago  last  Saturday,  and  on 
Monday  his  steamship  arrived  safely  at  one 
of  the  Haytian  ports.  He  is  confident  that 
the  people  will  elect  him.  It  is  said  that 
Vasquez  is  ready  to  make  way  for  him  when 
the  people  declare  that  he  is  their  choice. 
It  is  also  i-eported  that  Vasquez  himself  may 
bo  a  candidate. 


The    Dreyfus   trial    has 

along  through  the  week 
with  comparatively  little  of  special  interest 
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until  the  close,  when  new  testimony  of  the 
most  startling  character  was  sprung  upon 
the  defense  at  a  time  when  it  was  appar- 
ently hoped  that  full  investigation  would  be 
Impossible.    The  witnesses  for  the  most  part 
have  been  either  technical,  handwriting  ex- 
perts, or  minor  officers,  brought  on  to  testify 
in  unimportant   matters.    The  former  were 
almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  Dreyfus,  the 
latter  as  unanimously  against  him.      From 
day  to  day  the  balance  shifted  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  with,  however,  the  general  trend 
in  favor  of  the  accused.      There  was  one 
secret  session,  in  which,  as  was  alleged,  the 
judges  manifested  something  of  their  preju- 
dice against  him,  but  in  the  open  court  they 
have  seemed  to    be    more    impartial,   even 
checking  some  of  the  official  testimony  which 
they  affirmed   to  be  irrelevant.      The  very 
day  on  which  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  taking  of  testimony  would  close  a  new 
witness  was  found,  a  Servian,  who  declared 
that  he  had  positive  knowledge  that  through 
Dreyfus  information  had  been  given  to  for- 
eign governments.    The  general  appearance 
of  the  man,   however,   was  not  such  as  to 
carry    much    weight,    and    it    was    affirmed 
that  he  was  insane,  yet  his  presence  seemed 
to  give  encouragement  to  Dreyfus's  enemies. 
There  was  also  an  announcement  of  still  an- 
other secret  dossier  that  had  never  yet  seen 
the  light.    Maitre  Labori  insisted  that  this 
latter  should  be  presented  to  the  defense, 
which  was   granted,   and  thus   the  trial   is 
somewhat  prolonged.      The  effect  of  these 
last  moves  by  the  prosecution  is  to  make  it 
still  more  evident  that  they  are  desperate 
and  are  resolved  to  secure  their  end  by  any 
means.    There  are  renewed  stories  of  assas- 
sination, and  Dreyfus  is  under  the  most  care- 
ful police  protection.    There  is  renewed  and 
urgent  desire  that  the  German,  Austrian  and 
Italian  Governments  expose  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  deception  and  fraud. 


-ru     n.  ^^^   plague   contmues    to    in- 

The  Plague  ^ 

crease  in  Portugal  at  Oporto, 

Lisbon,  and  some  smaller  places,  but  not  to 
any  such  degree  as  implies  as  yet  a  serious 
epidemic.  Strict  quarantine  and  sanitary 
regulations  are  being  enforced,  notwith- 
standing some  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  officials  do  not  seem  to  fear  its 


further  spread.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  same  disease  or  one  closely  allied  to  it 
is  in  Astrakhan,  Russia,  and  in  view  of  the 
very  strict  censorship  the  acknowledgment 
is  regarded  as  significant  of  a  probably  se- 
rious condition.  A  medical  mission  has  been 
sent  to  that  city  to  investigate  and  estab- 
lish such  preventive  methods  as  may  be 
necessary.  From  China,  too,  come  reports 
of  plague  at  Newchwang,  which,  tho  not 
very  serious  as  yet,  may,  it  is  feared,  extend 
to  Tientsin  and  other  cities  of  North  China. 
In  Alexandria,  Egypt,  there  has  been  a  mild 
form  of  the  disease,  rendered  somewhat  se- 
rious by  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  and  Ital- 
ians to  submit  to  sanitary  regulations,  but 
so  far  not  greatly  fatal  or  very  widespread. 
In  view,  however,  of  this  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance in  so  many  places  an  international 
congress  of  public  health  bodies  has  been 
summoned  to  meet  at  Brussels. 


While  the  large  cities  of  Spain 
Unrest  in     ^^^.^     ^^^     characterized     by 

•^  vai'ied  disturbances,  it  is  becom- 

ing apparent  that  the  entire  country  Is  in  a 
condition  of  unrest  that  may  prove  danger- 
ous.    According    to    a    leading    Republican 
paper  the  politicians  have  not  yet  understood 
the  nervous  tension  in  which  the  country  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years;  in  fact,  at  no 
time  during  the  present  century,  even  in  the 
epochs  which  preceded  the  great  Revolution, 
has  Spain  been  more  disturbed  or  in  a  greater 
condition  of  uncertainty.    The  future  is  ab- 
solutely dark,  and  there  are  many  who  say 
"  Let  come  what  will,  but  we  must  get  out  of 
the  present  state  of  things."    This  manifests 
Itself  sometimes  in  riots  against  the  taxes; 
at  other  times  in  assaults  upon  convents  and 
even  upon  the  friars  and  priests.    But  In  gen- 
eral the  true  source  of  the  discontent  is  the 
budget  of  the  Government  for  the  coming 
year,  to  quote  again  the  Republican  leader, 
"  The  glove  cast  before  the  public  misery  by 
the  eternal  exploiters  of  the  public  treasury." 
In  some  cities  inscriptions  appear  on  public 
buildings  demanding  annexation  to  England 
or  France;  in  others  houses  are  adorned  with 
the    words,    "  Viva    the    Sacred    Heart    of 
Jesus."      Again  authorities  give  a  splendid 
banquet  to  bull  fighters  and,  in  fact,  every- 
where are  signs  of  ridiculous  or  furious  mad 
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ness,  until  it  seems  that  the  whole  country  is 
'  a  real  Insane  asylum."  Some  way  or  other 
oaust  be  found  of  unifying  the  different  ele- 
oaents  in  the  country,  and  that  soon,  or  the 
whole  ground  will  be  covered  by  plans  for 
Jlssolution.  "While  the  extremely  pessimistic 
piew  of  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  may 
Qot  be  altogether  justified,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  there  is  throughout  the  entire 
country  a  feeling  of  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  that  unless  some  positive  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  appears  the 
populace  may  be  the  tool  of  designing  poli- 
ticians, and  scenes  of  disorder  and  even  riot 
spread  all  over  the  country. 


has  been  willing  to  admit.  At  the  same 
time  the  Hungarians  are  quietly  settling 
their  own  affairs  so  as  to  make  ready  for  a 
new  contest  with  Austria  when  it  becomes 
necessary.  The  Magyars  and  Rumanians 
are  fraternizing  and  are  evidently  seeking 
for  a  common  basis  of  action. 


The  situation  in  Austria- 

^ustria-Hunc:ary     „  ^j  n       • 

^    ■'     Hungary     followmg     on 

the  renewal  of  the  Ausgleich  is  not  alto- 
gether reassuring.  The  arrangement  en- 
tailed some  increased  expense,  and  in  order 
to  meet  it  a  ministerial  decree  imposed  an 
increased  duty  on  sugar.  As  a  result  there 
were  disturbances  amounting  almost  to 
riots  in  different  places,  taking  the  form,  In 
some  of  the  cities,  of  processions  headed  by 
the  Pan-Germanic  flag  of  black,  red  and 
gold,  while  in  one  case  a  member  of  Par- 
liament harangued  the  crowd  in  sight,  if 
not  within  hearing,  of  the  Governor.  On 
their  return  the  flag  was  seized,  but  sub- 
sequently given  up  again,  and  the  barrack 
windows  were  broken  in  while  the  mob  did 
uot  disperse  until  a  late  hour.  In  Prague 
there  was  considerable  hostility  manifested, 
seeming  to  indicate  that  the  Young  Czech 
supporters  of  the  Government  are  to  some 
extent  losing  their  hold.  These  were  fol- 
lowed somewhat  later  by  other  disturb- 
ances in  Northern  Bohemia,  near  the  Saxon 
frontier,  and  in  one  place  the  authorities 
abandoned  the  military  tattoo  arranged  for 
the  eve  of  the  Emperor's  birthday  lest  it 
might  lead  to  disturbances.  The  signif- 
icance of  these  demonstrations,  nominally 
directed  against  the  sugar  duty,  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  songs  including  the  "  Wacht 
am  Rhoin,"  and  by  the  fact  that  the  eman- 
cipatiou-from-Rome  movement  was  the 
principal  subject  discussed  at  a  promi- 
nent Catholic  conference,  where  reports 
were  made  showing  that  the  agitation  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  clerical  press 


Ever  since  the  disturbance  in 
Russian        ^j^g    universities,    early    in    the 

year,  the  Russian  authorities 
have  been  considering  how  to  keep  under 
control  this  turbulent  element.  A  little 
time  since,  the  Minister  of  Education  rec- 
ommended, with  a  view  to  promote  good 
understanding,  the  organisation  of  prac- 
tical and  useful  employment  of  the  stu- 
dents under  the  direction  of  the  professors, 
and  the  establishment  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific students'  clubs;  also  the  erection  of 
residential  quarters  under  the  special  aus- 
pices of  the  Government.  A  little  later,  and 
apparently  to  emphasize  anew  the  firm 
hand  which  notwithstanding  these  friend- 
ly movements  is  to  be  kept  upon  the  stu- 
dents, it  is  announced  that  hereafter  all 
students  who  shall  create  or  instigate  dis- 
orders either  within  or  outside  the  higher 
educational  establishment,  will  be  forcibly 
drafted  into  the  arm.v,  and  made  to  serve 
as  soldiers  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three 
years,  according  to  the  decision  of  a  council 
of  the  authorities  of  the  university  or  col- 
lege assisted  by  delegates  from  the  Min- 
isters of  War,  Justice  and  the  Interior.  No 
privileges  b.v  which  persons  receiving  a 
high-class  education  are  exempt  from  the 
full  term  of  military  service  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. Even  domestic  reasons,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  only  son,  are  to  be  entirely  ig- 
nored. Query  has  arisen  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  regard  to  foreign  students.  Of 
these  there  are  quite  a  number,  and  an 
American  not  long  ago  complained  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  of  ill-treatment  by 
the  police.  But  this  is  not  all.  Even  those 
who  maintain  a  persistent  and  concerted 
refusal  to  continue  their  studies,  even  tho 
ordinarily  exempt,  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  imperial  authorities  for  this  con- 
scription, so  that  short  work  will  be  made 
with  any  students  who  are  now  refusing  to 
return  to  their  studies.    Just  what  will  be 
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the  result  of  this  is  not  yet  evident,  but  it 
is  creating  quite  u  little  interest  as  indicat- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  firmly  autocratic 
element  in  Russian  management. 


The  Demands 
on  China 


For  some  little  time  China 
has  apparently  been  left  to 
herself,  but  the  interested 
governments  are  now  advancing  their  claims 
again.  There  have  been  various  reports  of 
trouble  in  the  Kiao-Chau  Hinterland  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Chinese,  and  these 
appear  to  have  been  renewed,  giving  occa- 
sion for  the  German  Minister  to  China  to 
hand  an  ultimatum  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, declaring  that  unless  there  is  security 
of  life  and  property  in  that  section  Germany 
will  take  steps  to  protect  her  own  interests, 
which,  of  course,  means  that  she  will  occupy 
it  with  her  troops.  It  is  reported  also  that  a 
company  of  Russian  engineers  and  their 
escorts  were  attacked  by  Chinese  brigands 
at  Kirin  on  the  Chino-Russian  frontier,  and 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Manchuria  railway, 
resulting  in  the  massacre  of  all.  The  news 
has  created  some  disturbance  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  there  are  reports  that  the  Russian 
Government  will  demand  an  explanation  of 
the  absence  from  the  place  of  the  officials 
in  charge,  who  left  the  bandits  free  in  re- 
gions containing  authorized  European  com- 
munities. This,  it  is  supposed,  may  also 
have  relation  to  certain  concessions  which 
Russia  is  seeking,  but  which  China,  relying 
somewhat  upon  English  support,  has  hither- 
to refused.  Such  disturbances  in  Manchuria 
would  give  Russia  an  opportunity  to  bring 
severe  pressure  to  bear.  Italy  is  also  press- 
ing her  claim  for  settlement  of  the  port  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  intimated  that  Italian  war- 
ships will  be  sent  at  once  to  China  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Chinese  Government  that  fur- 
ther delay  in  the  matter  is  not  to  be  allowed. 
There  has  been  some  conflict  between  the 
English  and  Russians  in  Hankau.  Some 
premises  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian 
concession,  but  owned  by  Englishmen,  were 
forcibly  entered  by  Russian  officers.  Eng- 
lish troops  were  called  in  and  the  Russians 
driven  out.  The  whole  matter  has  been  re- 
ferred by  the  Russian  and  English  authori- 
ties at  Peking  to  arbitration. 


The     news     from     South 
War  Imminent      j^^^..^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  steadily 

in  South  Africa  ,     ■         ^r. 

worse    durmg    the    week. 

There  have  been  occasional  gleams  of  hope, 
as  Premier  Schrelner,  of  Cape  Colony,  has 
expressed  his  belief  that  there  would  be  no 
war,  and  President  Steyn,  of  Orange  Free 
State,  has  evidently  done  his  best  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, the  irreducible  minimum.  The  Boers 
are  willing,  apparently,  to  grant  the  five 
years'  retroactive  franchise  law,  but  insist 
on  the  absolute  withdrawal  by  England  of 
her  claim  to  suzerainty.  England  is  willing 
to  discuss  the  whole  question,  except  this 
last  point,  and  there  the  break  appears  to  be 
coming.  Afrikander  leaders  affirm  their 
loyalty  to  imperial  Interests,  and  Afrikander 
letters  have  been  sent  in  numbers  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  but  Cecil  Rhodes  has  openly 
charged  that  Afrikander  members  of  the 
Cape  Parliament  owe  their  seats  to  Trans- 
vaal secret  service  money,  and  the  excite- 
ment Is  intense.  War  preparations  are  being 
hurried  on  every  hand.  The  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  are  arming  in  haste,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  the  Cape  Government  has 
been  and  is  derelict  in  allowing  almost  un- 
limited supplies  to  pass  through  to  Bloem- 
fontein.  President  Kruger  and  the  Volks- 
raad  on  the  one  side  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
and  the  English  Cabinet  on  the  other  are 
keeping  very  quiet,  saying  little,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  very  great  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  some  basis  of  reconciling  the  Boer 
resolve  for  absolute  independence  and  the 
English  resolve  for  absolute  dominance.  The 
tension  is  making  itself  felt  everywhere. 
Business  is  at  a  standstill,  both  at  Cape 
Town  and  Johannesburg.  EngUsh  families 
are  fleeing  by  hundreds,  and  the  members  of 
the  South  African  League  have  all  left  the 
Transvaal,  fearing  arrest.  The  outlook  in 
Cape  Colony  is  that  the  Afrikanders  will,  in 
case  of  war,  remain  quiet,  unless  Sir  Alfred 
MiLner  should  dismiss  the  Schreiner  Ministry 
on  the  ground  of  rendering  aid  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. If  that  should  be  done,  it  is  thought 
that  there  would  be  rebellion,  and  a  race  war 
would  ensue  of  the  most  fearful  character. 
It  is  this  possibility  which  seems  to 
strengthen  Kruger  and  check  Chamberlain 


The  Lay  of  the  Poor  Laborer. 

(JAPANESE.) 
By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

LIE  awake  at  midnight,  Is  it  so,  I  wonder,  with  others  ? 

The  long  hours  come  and  go;  Or  only  so  with  me, 

The  rain  is  falling,  falling,  Whose  thin  cloak  hangs  in  tatters. 
And  with  the  rain  the  snow.  Like  seaweed,  to  my  knee  ? 


Nothing  to  melt  the  rivers 
Of  winter  in  my  veins; 

I  drain  the  saki-bottle, 
But  not  a  drop  remains  ! 


I  lie  here  thinking,  thinking. 
Till  night  and  morning  meet; 

At  my  pillow,  father,  mother, 
Wife,  children  at  my  feet  ! 


The  heavens  they  s^y  are  spacious. 
The  sun  and  moon  are  bright; 

To  me  they  ai-e  so  narrow 
They  only  hold  the  night. 


They  sigh  and  sob  together 
For  sleep  that  cometh  not. 

For  the  fire  gone  out  in  the  kttchen. 
And  food  in  the  empty  pot. 


Nothing  left  for  them,  not  a  morsel, 

No  sakl  left  for  me — 
The  gods  are  come  to  poor  folk, 

Or  such  things  could  not  be  1 

New  York  City. 


British  Precedent  for  the  Government  of  the 

Phihppines. 

By  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie, 

Founder  of  the  Niger  Territories  and  Governor  of  Nigeria. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent  : 

THE  question  of  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  new  posses- 
slons  of  the  United  States  Is  one 
of  so  much  interest  to  all  the  English 
speaking  races  that  I  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  comply  with  your  request, 
if  I  had  the  time  to  make  a  close  study  of  the 
special  conditions  of  the  problems;  but  the 
detail  work  connected  with  the  approaching 
transfer  of  Nigeria  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  leave  me  little  leisure  for  the  next 
few  months. 

Nor  can  I  fall  back  ou  any  valuable  enun- 
ciation of  general  principles;  because  the  va- 
ried experience  of  Great  Britain  in  coloniz- 


ing work,  under  conditions  analogous  to 
those  existing  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba,  shows  that  very  few  general  prin- 
ciples are  applicable  to  all  such  regions  and 
tliat  these  principles  are  either  negative  or 
so  self-evident  as  hardly  to  need  stating. 

Of  the  former,  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  is,  to  be  bound  by  no  prece- 
dents. One  may  safely  go  further  and  as- 
sume (for  instance)  that  a  system  of  admin- 
istration which  has  proved  suitable  for  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  would  be  un- 
likely to  suit  entirely  the  different  conditions 
of  the  Philippines.  Every  dependency  de- 
mands administration  in  harmony  with  its 
special    conditions.      Unless    the    American 
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people  thoroughlj'  assimilate  this  idea,  so 
that  it  shall  not  be  merely  a  "  pious  opinion," 
but  a  rule  of  action — or  more  correctly  of  in- 
action—they are  likely  to  fail  as  colonizers  in 
regions  such  as  the  Philippines.  Congress 
and  the  press  cannot  devote  too  much  pains 
in  elaborating  a  suitable  constitution,  fiscal 
system  and  code  of  laws  for  each  of  her  new 
possessions;  but,  once  the  machine  is  set 
going,  they  can  hardly  leave  these  too  severe- 
ly alone.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  Great 
Britain  passed  successfully  through  a  simi- 
lar period  during  which  she  had  to  learn  that 
men  elected  to  Parliament  to  legislate  for  a 
civilized  people,  born  in  freedom  and  order, 
men  often  chosen  on  purely  local  grounds, 
were  not  necessarily  so  competent  to  control 
distant  and  semi-civilized  regions  as  experts 
who  had  made  or  who  intended  to  malie 
those  regions  their  study.  Fortunately  for 
the  British  Empire,  in  the  critical  days  of 
our  earlier  colonization  there  were  no  tele- 
graphs, no  steamers  and  few  newspapers. 
By  the  time  that  we  possessed  all  three  mod- 
ern advantages,  long  experience  had  taught 
the  nation  and  Parliament  to  discourage  con- 
stant interference  with  the  men  who  linow. 

Consider  our  most  striliing  instance.  The 
budget  of  our  great  Eastern  dependency- 
British  India — is  invariably  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  few 
days  before  the  holidays.  The  heat  of  Au- 
gust, the  exhaustion  of  a  session's  work,  the 
absence  of  many  members,  combine  to  make 
the  discussion  of  this  budget  perfunctory 
and  innocuous.  Every  year  complaints  on 
this  subject  are  made  by    the    doctrinaires, 


and  every  year  apologies  and  vague  hopes  of 
earlier  discussion  in  the  future  are  advanced, 
p7-o  formd,  by  the  sensible  organs  of  public 
opinion;  but  evei-y  one  really  recognizes  the 
advantage  of  the  present  system  in  maintain- 
ing the  empire  without  openly  abandoning 
the  control  of  Parliament.  It  is  true  that 
there  have  been  many  Parliamentary  de- 
bates on  British  India  from  the  days  of 
Burke  downward ;  but,  except  when  essential 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  its  govern- 
ment were  contemplated,  I  can  recall  none  of 
any  practical  advantage  to  that  country  and 
some  which  have  been  of  serious  disadvan- 
tage. 

You  will  have  gathered  from  the  above 
brief  statement  of  negative  principles  that 
the  only  positive  principles  which  seem  to 
me  of  importance  are,  firstly,  to  form  consti- 
tutions, fiscal  systems  and  land  laws  for 
your  new  possessions  in  harmony  with  their 
respective  special  conditions— a  labor  which 
demands  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances—and, secondly,  to  get  the  right  men 
to  administer  those  possessions  under  the 
fewest  possible  restrictions  and  the  least  pos- 
sible criticism.  The  United  States  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  finding  such  men  among  its 
vast  and  educated  population,  which  has 
been  trained  to  habits  of  personal  initiative 
and  originality  of  ideas,  while  the  American 
Constitution  gives  to  the  Executive  power 
which  must  appoint,  remove  and  control  the 
representatives  in  the  new  possessions,  a 
greater  independence  of  the  legislative  power 
than  that  possessed  by  the  Ministry  in  Great 
Britain. 
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By  Henry  James. 


THERE  are  times  and  places  that  come 
back  yet  again,   but  that,   when  the 
brooding  tourist  puts  out  his    hand 
to  them,  meet  it  a  little  slowly,  or  even  seem 


all  right.  It  now  becomes  just  a  part  of  the 
charming  solicitation  that  the  case  presents, 
precisely,  a  problem— that  of  giving  the  par- 
ticular thing  as  much  as  possible  without, 


to  recede  a  step,  as  if  in  slight  fear  of  some  at  the  same  time,  giving  it,  as  we  say,  awdy. 

liberty    he    may    take.    Surely    they    should  There  are  considerations,  proprieties,  a  nec- 

know  by  this  time  that  he  is  capable  of  tak-  essary  indirectness— he  must  use,  in  short,  a 

ing  none.    He  has  his  own  way— he  makes  it  little  art.    No  necessity,  however,  more  than 
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;his,  makes  him  warm  to  his  work,  and  thus 
t  is  that,  after  all,  he  hangs  his  three  pic- 
tures. 

I. 
The  evening  that  was  to  give  me  the  first 
)f  them  was  by  no  means  the  first  occasion 
)f    my    asking    myself    if    that    inveterate 
'  style  "  of  which  we  talk  so  much  be  ab- 
solutely conditioned— in  dear  old  Venice  and 
ilsowhere— on   decrepitude.    Is   it   the   style 
that  has  brought  about  the  decrepitude,  or 
the  decrepitude  that  has,  as  it  were,  inten- 
sified and  consecrated  the  style  ?    There  is 
an  ambiguity  about  it  all  that  constantly 
haunts  and  beguiles.    Dear  old  Venice  has 
lost  her  complexion,  her  figure,  her  reputa- 
tion, her  self-respect,  and  yet,  with  it  all, 
has  so  puzzlingly  not  lost  a  shred  of  her  dis- 
tinction.   Perhaps,  indeed,  the  case  is  sim- 
pler than  it  seems,  for  the  poetry  of  misfor- 
tune is  familiar  to  us  all,  whereas,  in  spite 
of  a  stroke    here  and  there    of  happy  jus- 
tice that  charms,   we  never  find  ourselves 
anywhere  arrested  by  the  poetry — really  to 
call  it  such— of  a  run  of  luck.  The  misfortune 
of  Venice  being,  accordingly,  what  we  most 
touch,  feel  and  see,  we  end  by  assuming  it 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  her  dignity— a  con- 
sequence,  we  become   aware,   by  the  way, 
sufficiently  discouraging  to  the  active  pur- 
suit of  style,  and  all  the  more  that,  to  make 
the  final   felicity   deep,   the  original   great- 
ness must  have  been  something  tremendous. 
If  it  be  the  ruins  that  are  noble,  we  have 
known  plenty  that  were  not,  and,  moreover, 
there    are    degrees    and    varieties:    certain 
monuments,    solid    survivals,    still    hold    up 
their  heads  and  decline  to  ask  for  a  grain 
of  your  pity.    Well,  one  knows,  of  course, 
when  to  keep  one's  pity  to  one's  self;  yet 
one  clings,  even  in  face  of  the  colder  stare, 
to  one's  prized  Venetian  privilege  of    mak- 
ing the  sense  of  doom  and  decay  a  part  of 
every  impression.    Cheerful  work,  it  may  be 
said,  of  course;  and  it  is  doubtless  only  in 
Venice  that  you  gain  more  by  such  a  trick 
than   you   lose.    What   was   most   beautiful 
is  gone;  what  was  next  most  beautiful  Is, 
thank  goodness,  going- that,  I  think,  is  the 
monstrous  description  of  the  better  part  of 
your  thought.    Is  It  really  your  fault  if  the 
place  makes  you  want  so  desperately  to  read 
history  into  everything  ? 


You    do    that    wherever    you    turn    and 
wherever  you  go,  and  you  do  it,  I  should  say, 
most  of  all  at  night.    It  comes  to  you  there 
with  longer  knowledge,  and  with  all  defer- 
ence to  what  fiushes  and  shimmers,  that  the 
night    is    the    real    time.     It   perhaps    even 
wouldn't  take  much  to  make  you  award  the 
palm   to  the   nights   of   rain   or   of   winter. 
This  is  certainly  true  for  the  form  of  pro- 
gression   that    is    most    characteristic,    for 
every  question  of  departure  and  arrival  by 
gondola.    The  little  closed  cabin  of  this  ad- 
mirable oi'ganism,  the  movement,  the  dark- 
ness,   and  .the   plash,   the   indistinguishable 
swerves  and  twists,  all  the  things  you  don't 
see  and  all  the  things  you  do  feel— each  dim 
recognition  and  obscure  arrest  is  a  possible 
throb  of  your  sense  of  being  floated  to  your 
doom,  even  when  the  truth  is  simply  and 
sociably  that  you  are  going  out  to  tea.    No- 
where else  is  anything  as  innocent  so  mys- 
terious,    nor    anything    as     mysterious    so 
pleasantly    discouraging    to    protest.    These 
are  the  moments  when  you  are  most  dar- 
ingly   Venetian,    most    content   to    leave   to 
cheap    trippers    and   other   aliens    the    high 
light  of  the  mid-lagoon  and  the  pursuit  of 
pink   and   gold.    The   splendid  day   is  good 
enough  for  them  ;  what  is  best  for  you  is 
to  stop  at  last — as  you  are  now   stopping, 
among    clustered    pali    and    softly-shifting 
poops  and  prows— at  a  great  flight  of  water- 
steps  that  play  their  admirable  part  in  the 
general  effect  of  a  great  entrance.    The  high 
doors  stand  open  from  them  to  the  paved 
chamber  of  a   basement  tremendously  tall 
and   not   vulgarly   lighted,    from    which,    in 
turn,  mounts  the  slow  stone  staircase  that 
draAvs  you  further  on.    The  great  point  is 
that  if  you  are  worthy  of  this  impression 
at  all    there  is  not  a  single  item  of  it  of 
which  the  association  is  not  noble.    Hold  to 
it  fast  that  there  is  no  other  such  dignity 
of  arrival  as  arrival  by  water.    Hold  to  it 
that  to  float  and  slacken  and  gently  bump, 
to  creep  out  of  the  low  dark  felse  and  make 
the    few    guided    movements    and    find    the 
strong  offered  arm  and  tlien,  beneath  lighted 
palace-windows,  pass  up  the  few  damp  steps 
on     the    precaiitionary     carpet— that    these 
things  constitute  a  preparation  of  which  the 
only  defect  is  that  it  perhaps  really  prepares 
too  much.    It  is  so  stately  that  what  can 
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come  after  ?— it  is  so  good  in  itself  tliat  what, 
upstairs,  as  we  comparative  vulgarians  say, 
can  be  better  ?  Hold  to  it,  at  any  rate,  that 
if  a  lady,  in  especial,  scrambles  out  of  a  car- 
riage, tumbles  out  of  a  cab  and  flops  out  of 
a  car,  she  alights  from  the  Venetian  con- 
venience as  Cleopatra  may  have  stepped 
from  her  barge.  Upstairs— whatever  may 
be  yet  in  store  for  her — she  still,  for  her  en- 
trance, has  the  benefit  of  the  support  most 
opposed  to  the  "  momentum  "  acquired.  The 
beauty  of  the  matter  has  been  that  there  is 
no  momentum  at  all,  and  that,  as  the  ele- 
ments of  slowness  doubtless  thus  all  hang 
together,  the  last  of  all  dangers  is  to  enter 
a  great  Venetian  room  with  a  rush. 

Not  the  least  happy  note,  therefore,  of 
the  picture  that  I  am  trying  to  frame  is  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  rushing;  not  only 
in  the  sense  of  a  scramble  over  marble 
floors,  but  by  reason  of  something  dissuasive 
and  distributive  in  the  air  of  the  place,  a 
suggestion,  under  the  fine  old  ceilings  and 
among  types  of  face  and  figure  abounding 
in  the  unexpected,  that  there  were  many 
things  to  consider.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
rendering  of  a  scene  into  the  depths  into 
which  tliere  are  reasons  for  not  sinking 
would  be  just  this  emphasis  on  the  value, 
for  such  occasions,  of  the  unexpected— when 
duly,  of  course,  qualified.  Unexpectedness 
pure  and  simple,  it  is  needless  to  say,  may 
easily  endanger  any  social  gathering,  and  I 
hasten  to  add,  moreover,  that  the  figures  and 
faces  I  speak  of  were  probably  not  in  the 
least  unexpected  to  each  other.  The  stage 
they  occupied  was  a  stage  of  variety- 
Venice  has  ever  been  a  garden  of  strange 
flowers.  It  is  only  as  reflected  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  brooding  tourist  that  I  at- 
tempt to  give  you  the  little  drama;  begin- 
ning with  the  felicity  that  most  appealed  to 
him— the  visible,  unmistakable  fact  that  he 
was  the  only  representative  of  his  class. 
All  the  rest  of  the  business  was  simply  what 
he  saw  and  felt  and  fancied— what  he  was 
to  remember  and  what  he  was  to  forget. 
Through  it  all,  I  may  say  distinctly,  he 
clung  to  his  great  Venetian  clew— the  ex- 
planation of  everything  by  the  historic  idea. 
It  was  a  high  historic  house,  with  such  a 
quantity  of  recorded  past  twinkling  in  the 
multitudinous  candles  that  one  grasped  at 


the  idea  of  something  waning  and  dis- 
placed, might  even  fondly  and  secretly 
nurse  the  conceit  that  what  one  was  hav- 
ing was  just  the  very  last.  Was  it  not,  cer- 
tainly for  instance,  no  mere  illusion  that 
there  is  no  appreciable  future  left  for  such 
manners— an  urbanity  so  comprehensive,  a 
form  so  transmitted,  as  those  of  such  a 
hostess  and  such  a  host  ?  The  future  is  for 
a  different  conception  of  the  graceful  alto- 
gether—so far  as  it  is  for  a  conception  of 
the  graceful  at  all.  Into  that  computation 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter;  but  they,  at 
least,  were  not  common,  nor  indeed  was  any 
one  else — in  the  circle  to  which  the  picture 
most  insisted  on  restricting  itself. 

Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  any  one 
either  very  beautiful  or  very  fresh;  which 
was  again,  exactly,  a  precious  "  value  "  on 
an  occasion  that  was  to  shine  most,  to  the 
imagination,  by  the  complexity  of  its  refer- 
ences.   Such  old,  old  women  with  such  old, 
old  jewels;  such  ugly,  ugly  ones  with  such 
handsome,  becoming  names;  such  battered, 
fatigued    gentlemen    with    such    inscrutable 
decorations;  such  an  absence  of  youth,  for 
the  most  part,  in  either  sex— of  the  pink  and 
white,  the   "bud"   of  new   worlds;  such  a 
general  personal  air,   in  fine,   of  being  the 
worse  for  wear  in  various  old  ones.    It  was 
not  a  society— that  was  clear — in  which  lit- 
tle girls  and  boys  set  the  tune;  and  there 
was  that  about  it  all  that  might  well  have 
cast  a  shadow  in  the  path  of  even  the  most 
successful  little  girl.    Yet  also — let  me  not 
be  rudely  inexact— it -was  in  honor  of  youtli 
and  freshness  that  we  had  all  been  convened. 
The  fiancailles  of  the  last— unless  it  were  the 
last    but    one — unmarried    daughter    of   the 
house   had   just  been  brought  to  a  proper 
climax;  the  contract   had  been  signed,  the 
betrothal  rounded  off— I  am   not  sure  that 
the  civil  marriage  had  not,  that  day,  taken 
place.    The  occasion  then  had   in  fact  the  a 
most  charming  of  heroines  and  the  most  in- 
genuous of  heroes,  a  young  man,  the  latter, 
all   happily   suffused   with   a   fair   Austrian 
blush.    The  young  lady  had  had  a  very  f&- if 
mous  grandmother,  who  had  played  a  great 
part  in  the  political  history  of  her  time,  and 
whose  portrait,   in   the  taste  and  dress  of 
1830,  was  conspicuous  in  one  of  the  roonns. 
The  granddaughter  of  this  celebrity,  of  royal 
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race,  was  strikingly  like  her,  and,  by  a 
fortunate  stroke,  had  been  dressed,  combed, 
cmlcd  in  a  manner  exactly  to  reproduce  the 
portrait.  These  things  were  charming  and 
amusing,  as  indeed  were  several  otlier  things 
besides.  The  great  Venetian  beauty  was 
there,  and  nature  had  equipped  tlie  great 
Venetian  beauty  for  her  part  with  a  splen- 
did generosity.  She  was  tlie  beauty  in  tlie 
world  about  whom  probably  most  there 
was  an  absence  of  doubt  that  was  well  nigh 
commonplace;  the  one  thing  wanting  to  the 
interest  she  inspired  was  the  possibility  of 
discussing  it.  There  were  plenty  of  sug- 
gested subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to 
which  the  exchange  of  ideas  would  by  no 
means  necessarily  have  dropped.  You 
prolit  to  the  full  at  such  times  by  all  the  old 
voices,  echoes,  images— by  that  element  of 
tile  history  of  Venice  which  represents  all 
Europe  as  having,  at  one  time  and  another, 
reveled  or  rested,  asked  for  pleasure  or  for 
patience,  th(>re;  which  gives  it  to  you  su- 
premely as  the  refuge  of  endless  strange 
secrets,  broken  fortunes  and  wounded  hearts. 
II. 
There  had  been  a  young  Englishman  to 
luncheon,  and  the  young  Englishman  had 
proved  "  synipatlietic;  "  so  that  when  it  was 
a  question  afterward  of  some  of  the  more 
hidden  treasures,  the  broAvner  depths  of  the 
old  churches,  the  case  was  easily  felt  to  be 
one  for  mutual  guidance  and  gratitude— for 
a  small  afternoon  tour  and  the  wait  of  a 
pair  of  friends,  in  warm  little  campos,  at 
locked  doors  for  wliich  the  nearest  urchin 
has  skurried  oft"  to  fetch  the  keeper  of  the 
key.  There  are  few  broAvn  depths,  in 
truth,  to-day,  into  wliich  the  light  of  the  ho- 
tels doesn't  shine,  and  few  hidden  treasures 
about  which  pages  enough,  doubtless,  have 
not  already  been  i)rinted;  my  business,  ac- 
cordingly, lot  me  hasten  to  say,  is  not  now 
with  the  fond  renewal  of  any  discovery— at 
li'ast  in  the  order  of  impressions  most  usual. 
Your  discovery  may  be,  for  that  matter,  re- 
newed every  week;  the  only  essential  is  the 
good  luck— which  a  fair  amount  of  practice 
iiiis  taught  j'ou  to  count  upon— of  not  find- 
ing, for  the  particular  occasion,  other  dis- 
c-overers  in  the  field.  Then,  in  the  quiet 
;'orner,  with  the  closed  door— then  in  the 
presence  of  the  picture  and  of  your  com- 


panion's sensible  emotion— not  only  the 
original  happy  moment,  but  everything  else 
is  renewed.  Yet  once  again  it  can  all  come 
back.  The  old  custode,  shuttling  about  in  the 
dimness,  jerks  away,  to  make  sure  of  his 
tip,  the  old  curtain  that  is  not  much  fresher 
than  the  wonderfrd  work  itself.  He  does 
his  best  to  create  light  where  light  can  never 
be;  but  you  have  your  practiced  groping 
gaze,  and,  in  guiding  the  young  eyes  of  your 
friend,  moreover,  you  feel  how  you  possess 
the  pictiu-e.  These  are  the  most  refined 
pleasures  that  Venice  has  still  to  give,  these 
odd,  happy  passages  of  communication  and 
res[)onse. 

But  the  point  oii  my  reminiscence  is  that 
thei'e  were  other  communications  that  day, 
as  there  were  certainly  other  responses.  I 
liave  forgotten  exactly  what  it  was  we  were 
looking  for — without  much  success — when 
we  met  tlie  three  sisters.  Nothing  requires 
more  care,  as  a  long  knowledge  of  Venice 
works  in,  than  not  to  lose  the  useful  faculty 
of  getting  lost.  I  had  so  successfully  done 
my  best  to  preserve  it  that  I  could  con- 
scientiously profess  an  absence  of  any  sus- 
I)icion  of  where  we  might  be.  It  proved 
enough  tlmt,  wherever  we  were,  we  were 
where  the  three  sisters  found  us.  It  was  on 
a  little  bridge  near  rather  a  big  campo,  and 
a  part  of  the  charm  of  the  matter  was  the 
theory  that  it  was  very  much  out  of  the 
way.  Tli(»y  took  us  promptly  in  hand — they 
wert'  only  walking  over  to  San  Marco  to 
match  some  colored  wool  for  the  manufac- 
\uvv  of  sucli  belated  cushions  as  still  bloom 
with  i)urple  and  green  in  the  long  leisures 
of  old  ])alaces;  and  that  mild  errand  could 
easily  open  a  parenthesis.  The  obscure 
church  we  had  feebly  imagined  we  wanted 
proved,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  of  the 
sisters'  parish;  as  to  which  I  liave  but  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  a  large  gray  void  and 
of  admiring  there  for  the  first  time  a  fine 
work  of  art  of  which  I  have  now  (juite  lost 
the  identity.  This  was  the  effect  of  the. 
charming  benevolence  of  th(>  three  sisters, 
wlu)  presently  were  to  give  our  adventure  a 
turn  in  the  emotion  of  which  everything 
that  had  preceded  seemed  as  nothing.  It 
actually  strikes  me  even  as  a  little  dim  to 
have  been  told  by  them,  as  we  all  proceeded 
together,  tlial  a  cerljiin  low.  wide  Iiouse,  in 
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a  small  square  as  to  which  I  fouud  myself 
without  parlicular  association,  h.-ul  been  in 
llie  f:ir-ol1'  time  the  residence  of  (Jeor^e 
Sand.  And  y(>t  this  WJis  a  fad  that,  tho  1 
could  then  oidy  feel  it  must  be  for  another 
day,  would  in  a  different  connection  Lave 
stirred  me  to  the  depths.  Madame  Sand's 
famous  Venetian  year  has  been  of  late  im- 
mensely in  the  air — a  tub  of  extremely  soiled 
linen  wliicli  the  muse  of  hlstor3%  rolling  her 
sleeves  well  up,  has  not  even  yet  quite 
ceased  energetically  and  publicly  to  wash. 
The  house  in  question  must  have  been  the 
house  to  which  the  wonderful  lady  betook 
herself  when,  in  1834,  after  the  dramatic 
exit  of  Alfred  de  ^Nlusset,  she  enjoyed  that 
remarkable  period  of  rest  and  refreshment 
with  the  so"  long  silent,  the  but  recently  ex- 
tinguished, Dr.  Pagello.  I  had  often  won- 
dered wliere  it  was,  without  patience  to  in- 
quire; but,  as  I  say,  it  could  now  easily  wait. 
For  the  three  sisters,  in  the  kindest  way 
in  the  world,  had  asked  us  if  we  already 
knew  their  sequestered  home  and  whether. 
In  case  we  didn't,  we  should  be  at  all  amused 
to  see  it.  My  own  acquaintance  with  them, 
tho  not  of  recent  origin,  had  hitherto  lacked 
this  enhancement,  at  which  we  both  now 
grasped  with  the  full  Instinct,  indescrib- 
able enough,  of  what  it  Avas  likely  to  give. 
But  how,  for  that  matter,  either,  can  I  find 
the  right  expression  for  what  was  to  re- 
main with  us  of  this  episode  ?  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  sad-eyed  old  witch  of  Venice 
that  she  so  easily  ])uts  more  into  things  than 
can  pass  under  the  common  names  that  do 
for  them  elsewhere.  Too  much  for  a  rough 
sketch  was  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  home 
of  the  three  sisters  and  in  the  delightful 
and  slightly  pathetic  deviation  of  their  doing 
us  so  simply  and  freely  the  honors  of  it. 
What  was  most  immediately  marked  was 
their  resigned  cosmopolite  state,  the  efface- 
ment  of  old  conventional  lines  by  foreign 
contact  and  example;  by  the  action,  too,  of 
causes  full  of  a  special  interest,  but  not  to 
be  emphasized  perhaps— granted  indeed  they 
be  named  at  all — without  a  certain  sadness 
of  sympathy.  If  "  style "  in  Venice  sits 
amoung  ruins,  let  us  alwa.ys  lighten  our 
tread  when  Ave  pay  her  a  visit.  Our  steps 
were  in  fact,  I  am  happy  to  think,  almost 
soft    enough    for    a    death-chamber    as    we 


stood  in  the  big,  vague  sulu  of  the  thi'ee  sis- 
ters, spectators  of  their  simplified  state  and 
llicir  l)eautiful  blighted  rooms,  the  mem- 
ories, the  portraits,  the  shrunk<>n  relics  of 
seven  Doges.  If  1  wanted  a  first  chapter, 
it  was  here  made  to  my  hand;  the  painter 
of  life  and  manners,  as  he  glanced  about, 
could  only  sigh— as  he  so  freciuently  has  to- 
over  the  vision  of  so  much  more  truth  than 
he  can  use.  What  on  earth  is  the  need  to 
"  invent,"  in  the  midst  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  that  never  cease  ?  Why,  with  the 
subject  itself  all  round  so  inimitable,  con- 
demn the  picture  to  the  silliness  of  trying  not 
to  be  aware  of  it  ?  The  charming,  lonely 
girls,  carrying  so  simply  their  great  name 
and  fallen  fortunes,  the  so  deeply-marked 
Venetian  interior,  the  remote,  over-darkened 
canal,  the  despoiled,  decaduta  house,  the  un- 
failing Italian  grace,  the  space  so  out  of 
scale  with  actual  needs,  the  absence  of 
books,  the  presence  of  ennui,  the  sense  of 
the  length  of  the  hours  and  the  shortness  of 
everything  else— all  this  was  matter  not  only 
for  a  second  chapter  and  a  third,  but  for  a 
whole  volume,  a  ddnofiement  and  a  sequel. 
This  time,  unnnstakably,  it  was  the  last- 
Wordsworth's  stately  "  shade  of  that  which 
once  was  great;  "  and  it  was  almost  as  if 
our  distinguislied  young  friends  bad  con- 
sented to  pass  aAvay  slowly  in  order  to  treat 
us  to  the  vision.  Ends  are  only  ends  indeed, 
for  the  painter  of  pictures,  when  they  are 
more  or  less  conscious  and  prolonged.  One 
of  the  sisters  had  been  to  I>oudon,  whence 
she  had  brought  back  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing seen  at  the  British  Museum  a  room  ex- 
clusively filled  with  books  and  documents 
devoted  to  the  history  of  her  family.  She 
must  also  probably  have  encountered  In 
another  great  collection  the  exquisite  speci- 
men of  an  early  Venetian  master  in  which 
one  of  her  ancestors,  then  head  of  the  State, 
kneels  with  so  sweet  a  dignity  before  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  She  was  old  enough, 
none  the  less,  perhaps,  to  have  seen  this 
precious  work  taken  down  from  the  wall  of 
the  room  in  which  we  sat  and  carried  away 
— on  terms  so  far  too  easy— forever;  and  not 
too  young,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  pres- 
ent now  and  then,  when  her  candid  elders, 
enlightened  too  late  as  to  wliat  their  sacri- 
fice might  really  have  done  for  them,  looked 
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at  each  oilier  willi  llio  pale  liusli  of  the  ir- 
reparable. These  are  matters  to  put  a  gi-eat 
(leal  of  old,  old  history  into  sweet  young 
A'enetian  faces. 

III. 
In  Italy,   in   (rutli,   this  particular  ai)i)('ar- 
aiice  is  far  from  li(>ing  ordy  in  the  streets— 
in    the   objects    uiarl<(Ml    in    the   guide-books 
with    tlieir    i'espo('tiv(>    allowances    of    stars. 
It  is  behind  the  walls  of  the  houses  that  old, 
old  history  is  thick  and  that  the  ast<'rlsks 
of  Baedeker  might  often  best  find  their  ap- 
plication.   The  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  is 
the  feast  of  the  year  in   Florence,   and   it 
.seemed   to  me   on   that  June   night   that   I 
could    have    scattered    a    handful    of    these 
signs.    I    had    the    pleasure    of    spending    a 
couple  of  hours  on   a  certain   high  terrace 
that  overlooks  the  Arno,  as  well  as  in  the 
galhn-ies  that  open  to  it,  where  I  met  more 
then  ever  the  pleasant,  curious  (piestion  of 
the   disparity    between    the    old    conditions 
and  the  new  manners.    Make  our  manners, 
we  moderns,  as  good  as  we  can,  there  is  still 
no  getting  over  it  that  they  are  not  good 
enough  for  many  of  the  great  places.    This 
was   one   of   the   latter,    and    its    greatness 
came  out  to  the  full  into  the  hot  Florentine 
evening,  in  which  the  pink  and  golden  fires 
of    the    pyrotechnics    ai-ranged     on     Tonte 
Carraja— the  ocasion  of  oui-  meeting— lighted 
up  the  large  question.    The  "  good  people  " 
beneath    were    a    huge,    hot,    gentle,    iiappy 
family;  tli(>  fireworks  on  the  bridge,  llgliting 
river   as    well    as    sky,    Avere    delicate    and 
charming;    tlie    terrace    connected    the    two 
wings  that  give  I)ravery  to  the  front  of  the 
l»alace,  and   the   closc^-hung  pictures   in   the 
rooms,  open   in  a   long   series,   offered   to   a 
lover  of  (juiet  perambuhition  an  alternative 
hard  to  resist.    Wherever  he  stood— without, 
in    the    cluster    of    company,    among    l)land 
c.jaculatlons    and    liquefied    ices,    or    in    the 
presence  of  the  mixed  masters  tliat  led  liini 
from   wall    to   wall— such    a    seeker   for     the 
spirit  of  each   occasion   could    only    turn    it 
over  that,  in  the  first  place,  this  was  an  in- 
(enser.  finer  little  Florence  than  ever,  and 
that,  in  the  second    the  testimony  was  .-igain 
wonderful    to    former    fasliions    and     ideiis. 
^Vhat   did   ilioy   do.    in   the   othe-   time,    the 
into  of  a  smaller  society,  smaller  and  few(>r 
ortuues,    fewer   tastes,    at   any    rate,    and 


wants— what  did  they  do  with  chambers  so 
nndtifudinons  iuid  so  vast?  Put  their 
"  state  "  at  his  highest — and  we  know  of 
many  ways  in  wliich  it  must  have  broken 
doM'n— how  did  they  live  in  them  without 
the  aid  of  variety  V  How  did  they,  in  minor 
communities  in  wliich  every  one  knew 
every  one,  and  every  one's  impression  and 
effect  had  been  long,  as  we  say,  discounted, 
tind  representation  and  emulation  suffi- 
ciently amusing  ?  JNIuch  of  the  charm  of 
thinking  of  it,  hoM'ever,  is  doubtless  that  we 
are  not  able  to  say.  This  leaves  us  with 
the  conviction  that  does  them  most  honor; 
the  old  generations  built  and  arranged 
greatly  simply  because  they  loved  and  under- 
stood it.  and  they  could  bore  each  other  bet- 
ter—if they  did  bore  each  other— in  noble 
conditions  than  in  mean  ones. 

It  was  not,  I  must  add,  of  the  far-aAvay 
Florentine  age  that  I  thought,  but  of  periods 
more  recent  and  of  which  the  sound  and 
l)eautiful  house  more  directly  spoke.  If  one 
liad  always  been  homesick  for  the  Arno- 
side  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, here  was  a  chance,  a  better  chance 
than  ever,  to  taste  again  of  the  cup.  ISIany 
of  the  pictures— there  was  a  charming 
(juarter  of  an  hour  when  I  had  them  to  my- 
self—were bad  enough  to  have  passed  for 
good  in  those  delightful  years.  Shades  of 
(rrand-Dukes  encompassed  me— dukes  the 
idensant  later  sort  who  were  not  reall.A- 
grand.  There  was  still  the  sense  of  having 
come  too  late — yet  not  too  late,  after  all,  for 
this  glimpse  and  this  reveri(\  My  business 
was  to  ])eoi)le  the  place — its  own  business 
liad  never  be(>n  to  sa\e  us  the  trouble  of 
understanding  it.  And  then  the  deepest 
spell  of  .ill  was  perhaps  that  just  there  I 
was  supremely  out  of  the  way  of  the  so  ter- 
ribly a<'tual  Florentine  question.  This,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  is  a  battle-ground  to- 
day in  many  journals,  with  all  Ital.v,  prac- 
tically, pulling  on  one  side,  and  all  England, 
America  and  (Germany  pulling  on  the  other; 
I  speak  of  course  of  the  more  or  less  articu- 
late opinion.  The  "  improvement,"  the  rec- 
titication  of  Florence  is  in  th(>  air,  and  the 
probl<>m  of  the  particular  ways  in  which,  in 
such  desperately  delicate  cases,  these  mat- 
ters should  be  understood.  The  little  treas- 
ure-city  is,   if  there  over   was  one.   a   deli 
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cato  case -more  delicate  perhaps  than  ;iii.v 
other  in  the  \\'orl(l,  save  that  of  our  taking 
on  ourselves  (o  persuade  the  Italians  that 
they  may  not  do  as  they  like  with  their  own. 
'i'hey  so  absolutely  may  that  I  profess  I  see 
no  happy  issue  from  the  tight.  It  will  take 
more  tact  than  our  couil)ined  tactful  geulus 
is  at  all  likely  to  muster  to  convince  them 
that  their  own  is,  by  an  ingenious  logic, 
much  rather  nins.  It  will  take  more  sub- 
tlety still  to  muster  for  them  that  dazzling 


show  of  exajuples  from  which  they  may 
loai'u  that  what,  in  general,  is  "ours"  is  a 
sacrilicc  to  beauty  und  a  triumiih  of  taste. 
The  situation,  to  the  truly  analytic  mind, 
offers  in  short,  in  perfection,  all  the  elements 
of  despair;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  hung 
back,  at  the  Corsini  Palace,  to  woo  illusions 
and  invoke  the  irrelevant,  it  was  because  I 
could  think,  in  the  conditions,  of  no  better 
way  to  meet  the  present  acutest  responsi- 
bility of  the  critic  than  just  to  shirk  it. 

Rye,  England. 


The  Critic  at  Large. 

By  Ag-nes  Repplier. 


IT  is  ilie  privilege  of  this  golden  age  in 
which  we  live  to  praise  its  own  merits, 
even  beyond  their  manifest  deserts.  This 
is  a  pleasant  fashion  of  speech,  nourishing 
much  good  humor,  and  an  agreeable  self-es- 
teem. It  is  loudest  and  most  emphatic  in 
the  press,  which  naturally  seeks  to  say  what 
people  wish  to  hear,  but  it  finds  distinct  ut- 
terance in  that  modern  and  very  popular 
school  of  criticism  which  prides  itself  upon 
being  masterless,  upon  discarding  all  tradi- 
tions or  standards,  all  the  vexations  and  ex- 
actions of  comparison. 

The  advantages  of  this  course  are  apparent 
at  rirst  sight.  Nobody  really  likes  to  measure^ 
his  own  littleness  liy  the  inexorable  breadth 
of  greater  things.  Nobody  likes  to  put  his 
novel  by  the  side  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  his  es- 
says by  the  side  of  "  Elia,"  his  biography  by 
the  side  Of  Boswell,  his  ballad  by  the  side  of 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  his  ode  by  the  side 
of  the  "  Grecian  TTrn."  It  is  pleasanter  far 
to  sever  our  connection  with  the  past,  to  hint 
that  we  have  "  outgrown "  its  lessons,  to 
murmur  strange  phrases  about  the  subtlety 
of  modern  thought,  the  emancipation  of 
verse,  the  veracity  of  fiction,  the  lu-oad 
free  sweep  of  intelligence.  It  is  more 
comfortable  surely  to  be  on  easy  terms 
with  ourselves  and  our  neighboi-s,  with 
our  own  work  and  our  neighbors'  worlc, 
than  to  be  troubled  with  that  passion  for  per- 
fection which  knows  no  rest,  soothes  no  van- 
ity, inspires  no  self-confidence,  and  hides  no 
failwre, 


It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  accordingly,  to 
hearken  with  pleasant  ears  to  what  Mr,  .lohn 
Burroughs  enthusiastically  calls  "  the  true 
democratic  spirit  in  criticism " — a  spirit 
which  receives  its  amplest  illustration  in 
Walt  Whitman's  often  quoted  words:  "No 
man  can  understand  any  greatness  or  good- 
ness but  his  own,  or  the  indication  of  his 
own."  Here,  at  last,  we  stand  on  the  firm 
and  narrow  ground  of  individuality,  and 
close  all  doors  leading  to  wider  issues.  Safe 
and  secluded  from  assault,  we  are  spared 
the  painful  process  so  sternly  recommended 
to  us  l)y  Sainte  Beuve,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, and  Mr.  Saintsbury,  "Compare,  com- 
pare, compare!  "  We  are  also  spared  mucb 
irksome  study,  and  the  slow  acquisiton  o* 
knowledge,  "  democratic "  criticism  being 
))ased  upon  our  own  natural  perceptions,  un 
pre,iudiced  by  information. 

The  first  and  most  imperative  step  then  in 
intellectual  democi'acy  is  the  destruction  of 
old  landmarks.  This  is  insisted  upon  plainly 
and  perse veringly  by  every  advocate  of  free- 
dom. Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  for  example, 
is  explicit  in  his  directions.  "  Don  Quixote,"  M 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "  Paul  and  Vir-  " 
giuia  "'—all  the  classics  of  school  room  and 
library  must  be  dethroned  and  brought  to 
judgment.  The  slow,  sure  verdict  of  the  cen-  j| 
turies,  so  far  from  being  helpful,  merely 
stands  in  our  way,  and  prevents  us  from 
reaching  our  own  more  valuable  conclusions. 
Mr.  John  Burroughs  is  an  equally  determined 
iconoclast.    "  Positive  judgments,"  he  writes 
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ill  Uk>  Aiiffust  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
"  wliollH>r  in  literature  or  in  art,  or  in  any 
matter  of  taste,  are  dangerous  things.  The 
crying  vant  ahA'ays  is  for  new  frosli  power 
to  break  up  the  old  verdicts  and  opinions, 
and  set  all  afloat  again,"— a  critical  chaos, 
terrible  to  contemplate.  Mr.  Howells,  as 
may  be  expected,  goes  one  step  further  along 
tills  dizzy  roach,  and  stoutly  affii'ms  we  have 
no  need  whatever  of  standards,  old  or  new. 
"  Has  not  every  man,"  he  asks  conclusively, 


"  a  standard  in  his  own  mind,  which  he  can 
safely  apply?  " 

Here  at  last  is  the  ultima  thule  of  liberal 
principles,  the  final  proclamation  of  equality. 
Here  is  a  universal  brotherhood  of  intellect. 
If  every  man  can  safely  apply  Iiis  own 
standard,  then  criticism  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, and  of  opinion  based  solely  upon  pref- 
erence. The  "  gay  science  "  is  scientific  no 
longer.    Nor  is  it  even  gay. 

Philadbli'hia. 


A  Royal   Procession. 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


THERE  are  very  few  things  which  the 
American  tourist  sees  in  the  mother 
country  that  he  either  does  not  try  to 
buy  while  there  or  to  imitate  when  he  comes 
home.    A  Royal  procession,  however,  is  too 
much  for  him;  he  can  neither  bring  it  back 
nor  copy  it.    He  may,  and  does,  spend  his 
money  occasionally  in  a  grand  ovation  to  the 
President  or  a  victorious  general — a  much 
finer  show,  perhaps,  as  to  glitter  and  cost 
than  any  progress    of    the    Queen's    family 
through  London.    Flags  wave,  drums  beat, 
and  the  people   shout.    But    under   all   and 
through  all  is  the  miserable  sense  of  coming 
change.      The    "  next   election  "    is    forever 
present  with  us,  like  the  ghost  at  Macbeth's 
feast;  the    next    election— when    the    victo- 
rious hero  will  be  shunted  from  the  warpath 
to  some  outlying  prairie  fort,  and  the  Pi"esi- 
dent  bo   driven   from   the   White   House   to 
raise  ducks,  turkeys,  or  to  practice  law  in  a 
Western  country  court-room.    For  the  Amer- 
ican is  not  thrifty  with  his  stock  of  states- 
manship.     A    prudent    housekeeper    makes 
herself  a  quilt  to  cover  her  from  the  cold  out 
of  the  bits  of  her  precious  state  garments; 
hut  we  find  no  use  for  the  men  who  have 
uled  us  wisely,  after  the  lock  of  the  White 
flouse  clicks  behind  them. 
Henoo.  as  the  President- from  Washington 
0  McKinloy  -goes  by  in  the  ovation,  every 
nan     in    the    crowd    is    busy    turning    his 
humb  down  or  up  for  him,  and  every  one  of 
hem  knows  that  his  thumb  will  count  be- 


dooni  of  tliat  man  yonder,  who  is  cheerfully 
bowing  and  smiling  in  the  barouche. 

There  lies  the  inherent  difference  between 
the  English  Royal  processions  and  ours. 
When  the  reigning  family  are  from  time  to 
time  brought  before  the  public  to  establish 
some  touch  with  their  subjects,  there  is  no 
threatening  sense  of  change  underneath  the 
show.  The  homely  bourgeois  male  or  fe- 
male Royalty  in  the  gilt  coach,  bowing  from 
side  to  side,  is  as  permanent  a  part  of  Eng- 
land as  her  chalk  cliffs  or  her  rule  over  the 
seas.  Let  the  man  in  the  crowd  turn  down 
his  thumb  if  he  will— what  matters  it? 

There  are,  too,  other  features  in  these 
Royal  processions  curiously  significant  of  the 
differences  between  ourselves  and  our  Eng- 
lish kinsfolk. 

I  hap])enod  to  see  two  or  throe  public  func- 
tions in  which  the  Royal  family  traversed 
London  in  state.  One  was  the  wedding  of 
tlie  Princess  Maud  and  the  other  a  reception 
of  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiseriu  by  the  City  of 
TiOndon.  On  both  occasions  preparations  be- 
,gan  two  weeks  before  the  event.  Scaffold- 
ings lined  the  streets  along  the  route,  and 
seats  on  them  sold  for  high  prices.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  Americans  were  not  extrava- 
gant bidders  for  them.  Europe  is  becoming 
familiar  ground  to  our  people.  We  are  no 
longer  so  eag(>r  to  st:ire  a(  royalties  or  to 
tluow  our  often  hard  earned  dollars  around 
in  order  to  impress  foreigners  with  our 
wealth   and   sinoir  vivre  as   we  did   twenty 


are  many  months  pass  in  the  sealing  of  the     years  ago. 
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Tlie  processious  did  not  move  until  uoon, 
but  soon  after  daylight  parties  of  sightseers 
began  to  gather  on  the  pavements  along  the 
route.  They  Avere  of  all  classes;  respectable 
tradesmen  and  their  wives  and  children,  gay 
in  a  dozen  colors,  and  gangs  of  sodden 
tramps  from  Whitechapel,  many  of  whom 
had  slei)t  in  Hyde  and  Green  parks  all  night. 
These  outcasts  looked  as  if  they  had  a  more 
friendly  acquaintance  with  soap  and  water 
than  their  congeners  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, who,  by  the  way,  never  in  their  lives 
slept  over  night  in  any  park  frequented  by 
their  betters.  Class  pride  asserts  itself  here, 
if  at  all,  more  offensively  than  in  a  mon- 
archy. 

By  nine  o'clock  these  separate  groups  be- 
came solid  masses  of  human  beings,  who 
Avere  moved  here  and  there  by  the  rule  of  the 
police.  Indeed,  the  most  impressive  feature 
of  the  day  to  an  American  Avas  the  silent, 
absolute  dominance  of  the  law.  A  police- 
man waved  his  hand  and  the  tides  of  hu- 
manity ebbed  and  flowed  without  a  murmur. 

At  ten  o'clock  these  mobs,  Avhich  had  filled 
the  streets,  Avere  driven  onto  the  pavements, 
leaving  the  space  clear  from  curbstone  to 
curbstone.  ■ 

An  American  crowd  would  have  struggled 
or  jeered  and  refused  to  budge.  Why,  each 
man  Avould  have  argued,  should  they  be 
packed  like  herring  on  the  narrow  pave- 
ments in  order  that  a  half-dozen  carriages 
should  pass  doAvn  the  vacant  street  two 
hours  later?  Kvery  American  would  have 
promptly  asked  himself  whether  he  was  not 
as  good  as  the  man  in  the  carriage,  and  have 
stood  his  ground.  But  the  Englishman  had 
no  thought  of  resistance.  Fat  coal-heavers, 
covered  with  grime  and  sweat,  nattily 
dressed  clerks  in  frock  coats  and  high  hats, 
lean  and  hungry  women  carrying  babies, 
were  forced  into  one  panting,  breathless 
mass.  There  Avas  not  an  oath,  nor  even  a 
protest.  Presently  again  the  policeman 
Avaved  his  hand,  and  back  and  back  they 
Avent  until  some  of  the  Avomen  dropped 
senseless. 

So  perfect  was  the  machinery,  however, 
that  these  weak  bits  of  humanity  AA'ere  in- 
stantly  picked  up  and  put  into  order  again. 
At  interA'als  of  a  square  along  the  entire 
route    had  been  placed  since  early  morning 


the  tents  and  ambulances  of  the  Relief  Corps. 
Physicians  in  uniform  and  nurses  in  their 
Avhite  aprons  and  caps  stood  ready.  The 
crushed  man  or  fainting  Avoman  Avas  borne 
through  the  croAvd  over  their  heads  and  laid 
in  the  tents,  and  when  relieved  was  either 
set  in  place  again,  or  carried  home. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  English 
crowd,  incomprehensible  to  us,  was  its  sto- 
lidity. These  people,  jammed  closely  to- 
gether for  hours,  did  not  make  acquaintance, 
nor  joke  and  grumble  as  Americans  would 
have  done.  The  American  takes  a  keen  hu- 
man interest  in  his  occasional  neighbors;  he 
is  not  satisfied  until  he  knows  what  ticket 
he  votes  or  how  he  stands  with  regard  to  the 
toAvn  boss.  He  is  imeasy  until  this  passer-by 
knows  his  oAvn  social  position  and  that  he  per- 
sonally has  no  need  to  curry  favor  Avith  any- 
body. This  is  not  because  he  is  a  social 
snob.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  our  i)erpet- 
ually  sliding  social  scale  and  the  consequent 
uneasiness  of  the  individual. 

A  certain  stolid  apathy  in  the  Englishman, 
be  he  colonel  or  costermonger,  grows  out  of 
his  fixed  position,  and  his  absolute  compla- 
cent satisfaction  with  his  place  in  the  world, 
and  with  himself.  He  is  an  Englishman. 
What  more  would  you  have?  Why  should 
he  concern  himself  about  his  neighbor?  He 
can  stand  beside  him  for  hours,  running  his 
elboAvs  into  his  side,  and  it  will  never  occur 
to  him  to  speak  to  him. 

Another  marked  differeuce  from  ourselves 
Avas  seen  in  the  treatment  of  the  Avomen. 
Policemen  struck  them  and  their  husbands 
hustled  them  in  a  way  that  no  Americau 
crowd  Avould  have  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
The  low-class  English  woman,  however,  is 
used  to  subordination.  Her  manner  to  her 
husband  is  that  of  a  dog  to  his  master— a 
Avhipped  or  petted  dog  as  it  happens,  but  a 
dog. 

Along  tlie  entire  route,  from  Buckingham 
Palace  through  the  old  city  to  the  I^ord  May- 
or's mansion,  the  streets  were  fenced  on  both 
sides  by  double  rows  of  policemen  and  sol- 
diery, standing  near  enough  to  touch  hands. 
In  the  cross  streets  were  massed  regiments 
of  cavalry.  At  noon  bugles  sounded  and  at 
last  the  long  patient  crowd  Avere  rewarded. 
DoAvn  the  vacant  space,  between  these  glit- 
((■ring  human  walls  flashed  the  gilt  coaches 
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usi'd  by  th(!  Royal  fiimlly  on  state  oceasious. 
At  other  times  they  use  inouruing  carnages. 
Black  and  white  are  the  only  colors  in  liv- 
ery wlilcli  no  I'lnglisliman  can  assume. 

As  the  state  coaches  swept  by  the  official 
spectators— the  police  and  soldiery — received 
ciicli  wltli  a  perfunctory  "  Hob  !  Holi  ! " 
wlucli  produced  a  low  continued  note  of  wel- 
come along  tlie  line. 

Now  the  crowd  behind  them,  if  they  had 
been  a  good-humored,  excitable  American 
crowd,  would  liave  given  to  eacli  guest  a 
rousing  clieer.  The  man  ou  the  sldewallc, 
whetlier  lie  voted  for  Cleveland  or  JNIcKinley, 
would  have  taken  off  his  bat  when  the  Pres- 
ident went  by.    He  would  honor  the  ottice. 

But  the  Londoner  was  oddly  enougli  not 
iuHuenced  by  the  office  or  rank.  He  disci-iin- 
inated  in  his  welcome  between  man  and 
man. 

Tlu'  (^ueeu  was  absent.  The  Prince  of 
A\'ales  liad  just  offended  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation  by  an  ugly  scandal.  A  week  be- 
fore I  had  seen  him  enter  Edinburgh.  The 
crowd  muttered  angrily  and  there  were  even 
loud  hisses.  To-day  his  carriage  passed  from 
end  to  end  of  London  through  an  ominous 
silence. 

The  Princess,  close  following,  was  re- 
ceived witli  signlticant,  eager  ai)iilause.  and 
the  stout  Duchess  of  Teck,   always   kindlv 


and  cliaritablc,   with  a  loud  tumult  of  wel- 
come. 

In  a  brief  moment  tlie  glittering  pageant 
had  swept  by.  The  cavalry  clattered  away 
and  the  lines  of  soldierj'  were  broken. 

Tlie  solid  black  masses,  panting  on  the 
pavement,  suddenly  filled  the  streets  with 
swirling  currents  of  humanity,  so  vast,  so 
full  of  force  and  movement  that  the  brain  of 
the  spectator  looking  down  on  them  grew 
dizzy.  There  were  the  most  dangerous  ele- 
ments of  London — the  want,  the  Ignorance, 
the  intolerable  hunger  of  balked  criminal 
lives,  brought  up  to  the  little  quarter  about 
St.  .Tames,  to  face  the  splendor  of  the  court. 
They  knew  it  to  be  a  burden  on  them. 

^Miat  was  to  protect  it  from  them?  It  was 
as  tlio  a  huge  black  cydops  held  a  tiny  daz- 
zling fairy  helpless  ou  his  palm.  Let  him 
close  his  hand  and  it  was  crushed. 

But  through  the  swirling  currents  the  si- 
lent unarmed  policeman  walked  quietly  and 
moved  them  hither  and  thither  and  kept  or- 
der by  the  mere  motion  of  his  hand.  He  was 
incarnate  Law.  Ee  never  carrier  anufi.  The 
idea  of  Law-  is  enough  to  control  an  P]nglish 
mob. 

The  difference  which  lies  here  between  the 
two  peoples  every  American  can  see  for  him- 
self. 

I'HILADHLPIIIA. 


The  United  States  as    a    Pacific   Ocean   Power. 

By  E.   Benjamin  Andrews,   LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chicaoo. 

THE   eiuiiieiii    gentlemen   daily   arguing  Coast    line    than    any    other    nation,    a    line 
ou  the   Philippine  question,   whetlier  longer   than    that    of   all   other  considerable 
pro  or  con.  seem  mostly  to  ignore  one  nations  together.     Xo  one  proposes  that  we 
capital  aspect  of  the  case,  the  great  desir-  retire  from  the  Pacific:  we  cannot  do  so  if 
ibleness,    ou   our   part,   of   a   certain   domi-  we   would.    Is   it    not   th(>n   a    very   serious 
lance  In  the  Pacific  in  order  to  the  protec-  problem    wliether   in    the   present   crisis   we 
ion  of  the   iuten^sts  in  and   on   that  ocean  shall    act    so    as    to    strengthen    our    Pacific 
[vhlch  we  liave  already  acquired.    Men  ap-  front,  or  so  as  to  weaken  it  ? 
•arently  forget  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  M'ars  in  future  are  more  likely  than  here- 
of, and  quite  apart  from  the  results  of  the  tofore  to  partake  mainly  of  a  naval  char- 
panish  war,  the  United  States  is  a  Pacific  acter.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  vast  growth 
'cean  power,   nay.   at   present    tlir     Pacitic  in  modern  times  of  commerce,  the  maiming 
cenn   power,   having   a    far   longer   Pacific  and    destruction    of    which,    for    the    other. 
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each  antagonist  ay  ill  desire.  Then,  too,  all 
powerful  nations  now  either  have  ouUyiug 
possessions  vulueiable  by  sea,  or  seek  -to 
obtain  sut-li.  There  is  a  third  reason  why 
naval  warfare  is  likely  iu  future  to  consti- 
tute a  larger  proportion  then  heretofore  of 
all  warfare.  It  is  that  a  naval  battle,  in  it- 
self considered,  is  surer  to  be  decisive  than 
a  land  battle. 

At  any  rate,  any  war  which  we  may  ever 
need  to  wage  for  the  defense  of  our  Pacific 
frontier  against  Russia,  Japan,  the  future 
possessor  or  possessors  of  China  or  of  Cen- 
tral or  South  America,  is  certain  to  be  largely 
naval. 

Success  iu  naval  war  depends  in  a  very 
great  measure  upon  owning  points  here  and 
there  in  the  ocean  on  wliich  your  ship  com- 
manders and  companies  may  securely  de- 
pend as  bases  for  coal  and  provision  supplies 
and  for  repairs.  Without  such,  a  strong 
navy  may  be  easily  beaten  by  a  weak  one, 
your  war  be  lost,  and  your  coast  left  to  the 
mercy  of  your  foes.  Some  such  bases  of 
supplies  in  the  Pacific  we  must  have  and 
we    cannot    have    too    many. 

People  e\'idently  think  that  we  shall  never 
be  in  any  danger  of  attack  upon  or  off  our 
Western  coast.  This  is  among  the  master 
hallucinations  of  our  time.  Every  foremost 
nation  on  earth  will  soon  be  represented  by 
possessions  in  or  on  tlie  Pacific.  All  will  be 
our  neighbors  there.  To  protect  our  coast, 
to  escape  insult  and  loss,  we  must  be  able 
to  hold  our  own.  Not  to  speak  of  far  away 
islands  and  continents,  large  parts  of  our 
hemisphere  will  soon  be  in  demand  by  Gov- 
ernments which  will  1)0  liostile  to  us.  The 
feeble  governments  and  Ioav  civilizations  of 
Central  America  will  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  forever.  If  we  do  not  in  some 
manner  or  other  manage  to  rouse  those 
slumbering  peoples  to  life.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  or  Russia  will  do  it.  Wish 
it,  vote  for  it,  pray  for  it  as  you  will,  isola- 
tion is  no  longer  possible  for  the  American 
Republic.  You  must  voluntarily  and  in  your 
own  way  enter  the  concert  of  the  world's 
powers,  or  you  will  be  dragged  in.  The  com- 
mon assertions  to  the  contrary,  as  if  the 
United  States  were  to-day  as  free  as  in 
Washington's  time  to  avoid  "  entangling  al- 
liances," are  amazing.    Steam  and  electricity 


have  shrunk  the  World  till  nations  elbow 
and  jostle  one  another  like  pedestrians  on  a 
crowded  street. 

But  suppose  it  a  mistake  to  expect  West 
European  powers  soon  to  be  in  a  position 
to  fight  us  in  the  Pacific  from  secure  pos- 
sessions of  their  own  upon  this  very  con- 
tinent, no  one  questions  the  likelihood — nay, 
the  certainty— that  Russia  is  soon  to  become 
a  tremendous  and  formidable  Pacific  Ocean 
force.  That  mighty  nation,  virile,  brave, 
resourceful,  fanatic,  ambitious,  aggressive, 
which  had  so  long  and  vainly  sought  a 
roadway  to  open  sea  through  the  Baltic 
and  the  Euxine,  by  the  feat,  as  bold  and 
gigantic  as  it  has  been  costly,  of  building 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  has  reached 
free  ocean  on  the  Pacific. 

The  old  Eastern  question  centering  at 
Constantinople  is  no  more.  A  new  one, 
quite  as  serious  in  itself  and  infinitely  more 
so  to  us,  has  arisen,  with  its  center  at  Port 
Arthur. 

I'he  Muscovite  has  found  the  sea  just  off 
our  Western  coast,  and  henceforth  we  must 
reckon  with  him.  The  bear  and  the  eagle 
are  face  to  face. 

■  This  groat  historical  event,  Russia's 
change  of  front,  would  furnish  us  food 
enougli  for  reflection  even  if  Russia  had 
no  intentions  regarding  China.  But  Russia 
proposes  to  own  China  and  is  nearly  cer- 
tain to  own  part  of  it.  Who  will  be  lord 
over  the  rest  V  It  is  not  too  much  to  as- 
sume that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Pacific  will  determine  this  question. 
If  we  show  appreciation  of  our  Pacific 
chances,  the  Czar  will  control  but  a  small 
part  of  China,  and  Anglo-Saxon  influences 
will  control  the  rest;  while,  if  we  are 
apathetic  toward  these  opportunities,  Rus- 
sia, with  a  civilization  so  hostile  to  ours  in 
all  things,  will  either  seize  the  whole  of 
that  infinite  empire,  or  else  share  it  ■\\Mtli  a 
nation  only  less  hostile  to  all  our  ideas  than 
she  hei'self  is. 

Shall  we,  then,  go  in  and  conquer  the  Fili- 
pinos by  force  and  arms,  and  govern  them 
with  or  without  their  consent  ?  An  en- 
lightened philanthropist  planning  for  the 
true  and  lasting  welfare  of  the  Filipinos 
themselves  would  probably  say  Yes.  It 
seems  likely,  on  the  whole,  that  pacification  ■ 
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by  us,  forcible  if  necessary,  and  a  subse- 
qucut  rule  of  justice,  military,  if  you  please, 
so  long  as  this  might  be  called  for,  would 
be  the  very  best  fortune  which  could  possi- 
bly come  to  the  people  of  those  islands- 
better  than  autonomy,  better  than  a  release 
to  any  State  likely  to  take  them  if  we  do 
not,  and  infinitely  better  than  return  to  the 
iron  rule  of  Spain. 

Rut  the  necessary  interests  of  the  United 
States  do  not  demand  that  we  go  so  far. 
We  actually  need  only  a  protectorate  over 
the  islands,  giving  us  sovereignty  and  sure 
foothold  there;  and  we  may,  if  we  choose, 
subject  to  this  condition,  give  the  Filipinos 
all  the  home  rule  they  wish.    In  time,  prob- 


ably after  long  suffering  the  horrors  of  bad 
government  and  intestine  war,  having 
learned  that  our  purpose  is  justice  and 
their  good,  the  intelligent  Filipinos  will 
wish  to  come  into  more  intimate  relations 
with  our  people.  They  will  see— what  is 
now  so  hard  for  some  to  understand— that 
the  gaining  of  vantage  by  one  nation  over 
another,  called  "  conquest,"  still,  and  really 
so  in  form,  may  occur  with  a  spirit  so  be- 
nign and  free  from  rapacity  on  the  part  of 
the  superior  nation  that  the  process  cannot 
justly  be  compared  with  most  "  conquests  " 
in  ancient  or  even  in  comparatively  recent 
times. 
Chicago,  111. 


Lafe  Halloway's  Two  Fights. 


By  Paul  Lau 

THE  winter  had  been  one  of  extreme 
spiritual  activity  in  the  little  town 
which  claimed  the  Halloways  as  cit- 
izens. There  were  JNIartiu  Halloway,  an 
honest  and  sturdy  carpenter,  his  wife  and 
their  son,  Lafe,  or  liafayette,  as  he  was  writ- 
ten in  the  great  family  Bible.  Martin  and 
his  gentle  wife  Annie  had  for  a  number  of 
years  been  steady  and  devoted  members  of 
the  little  jNIetliodist  church,  whose  chapel 
reared  its  quiet  front  near  the  center  of  the 
town,  and  it  had  long  been  the  hope  of  their 
hearts  that  their  boy  might  come  into  the 
same  communion  with  them.  But,  besides  the 
ordinary  admonitions  of  the  Christian  par- 
ent, they  never  strove  with  their  son  or 
asked  of  him  the  thing  that  was  in  their 
hearts. 

"  Let  him  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind."  said  Martin  Halloway,  when  he  and 
his  wife  talked  the  matter  over  as  they  often 
did. 

"  I  would  rather  see  him  remain  out  of  the 
Church  than  go  in  it  out  of  a  sense  of  obe- 
dience or  even  respect  for  the  words  of  his 
parents."  And  the  gentle  wife  had  always 
agreed,  only  she  would  add:  "But  it  will 
come  all  in  Cod's  own  time." 

Creat.  then,  was  the  joy  in  that  household 
when  Lafe  was  enrolled  among  the  number 


rence  Dunbar. 

of  converts.  The  motlier's  face  was  transfig- 
ured with  an  unusual  radiance  as  she  held 
her  boy  to  her  bosom  and  with  quiet  tears 
thanked  God  for  the  safety  of  her  son.  She 
fancied  that  she  saw  a  new  light  in  his  eyes. 
The  father  was  undemonstrative,  but  liis 
pride  showed  in  his  very  step,  as  father  and 
son  went  their  way  together. 

Lafe  was  a  strapping  young  fellow  of 
twenty.  He  had  learned  his  father's  trade 
and  worked  side  by  side  with  him  day  after 
day.  As  he  went  to  and  from  the  shop  there 
was  another  woman's  eye  besides  his  moth- 
er's that  watched  him  with  new  love.  It 
was  Alice  Staniland.  who  was  to  preside 
over  his  home  some  day,  and  no  one  had 
been  happier  than  this  demure  little  lassie 
over  Lafe's  entrance  upon  the  spiritual  life. 

The  soft  winter  was  succeeded  by  an  early 
spring,  and  even  as  early  as  March  the 
cliurch-goers  had  begun  to  prepare  for  the 
event  of  the  coming  month,  when  the  proba- 
tion of  the  new  converts  would  be  over  aad 
they  would  be  accepted  into  the  full  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  It  was  looked  for- 
ward to  by  both  saint  and  sinner  with  equal 
eagerness;  the  former  with  the  ardent  desire 
to  be  endowed  with  all  the  churchly  powers, 
tlie  latter  with  a  curiosity  to  see  how  many 
would    "hold   out:"    and     never    was    the 
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rluircli  uioiT  li.Mppy  ovor  tho  coiuiuest  of  ii 
soul  lliau  (lioso  over  the  capture  of  ouo 
"backslider."  When  one  had  repudiated  Ids 
vows  of  faith,  he  was  always  more  defiant 
and  aggressive  than  those  wlio  liad  never 
made  any  pretensions  to  grace. 

This  spring,  througli  various  wealcnesseS, 
several  had  already  fallen  by  tlie  wayside 
l)efore  the  tei'ni  of  prolnition  liad  ended,  and 
their  only  desire  seemed  to  be  to  malce  the 
lives  of  their  former  companions  in  grace 
miserable.  One  of  these,  a  great,  heavy- 
faced  fellow  named  Tom  Randall,  took  L<afe 
Halloway  as  his  especial  target,  and  on 
every  occasion  tired  at  him  taunts  and  jeers. 
But  the  young  man  went  his  way  unmoved 
in  the  pride  of  conscious  rectitude. 

Randall  never  offered  his  insults  in  the 
presence  of  any  of  tlie  older  or  more  staid 
members  of  the  community,  for  he  feared 
their  rebuke,  and,  too,  from  them  he  had 
nothing  to  win.  They  were  long  and  hard 
tried  in  the  faith. 

But  before  his  own  satellites  he  was  bold- 
ness itself^  The  corner  grocery  store  was  a 
great  gathering  place  for  these  fellows,  and 
wo  unto  the  luckless  victim  who  had  to  pass 
the  place  alone.  He  must  go  through  a  per- 
fect fire  of  raillei-y. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  the  target  for 
the  scorn  of  the  petty  scoffers  of  a  small 
town.  To  say  that  tliey  are  ignorant  only 
means  that  the  weapons  of  ridicule  they  use 
are  more  blunt  and  they  bruise  rather  than 
cut.  A  cut  smarts,  but  a  bruise  aches  and 
grows  black. 

Many  a  day  Lafc  went  home  witli  clenched 
teeth  and  white  face.  But  lie  made  no  sign. 
His  mother  saw  and  understood,  but  she 
kept  her  counsel.  The  ultimate  triumph 
which  she  believed  her  son  capable  of  achiev- 
ing was  worth  fighting  for.  If  the  father 
understood  he  also  held  his  peace.  The  boy 
had  all  of  the  vigorous  energy  and  animal 
strength  which  are  the  attributes  of  his  age 
and  condition  in  life,  and  he  would  have 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  turn  on 
his  tormentors  and  give  them  the  thrashing 
which  they  deserved.  But  this  he  knew  to 
be  the  very  concession  w'hich  they  demanded 
of  him,  and  so  he  held  his  hand. 

However,  one  day,  as  he  was  coming  down 
the  street  toward  tho  grocery,  he  spied  Alice 


Sliiuilaud  jusl  alicad  of  liim,  and  ho  (piick- 
cned  liis  steps  to  overtake  her.  Tlie  usual 
crowd  was  standing  and  loungiug  about  in 
front.  As  Alice  neared  them,  Tom  Randall, 
grown  desperate  with  constant  resistance, 
stopped  out  and  spoke  to  her.  I>afe  saw  the 
girl  shrink  away  and  burst  into  tears  as  she 
hurried  on.  In  a  moment,  with  white  face 
and  compressed  lips  lie  was  in  front  of  Ran- 
dall. 

"What  did  you  say  to  her?"  he  asked 
breathlessly,  as  the  crowd  of  gazers  gathered 
around. 

"  None  o'  yer  bus'ness,  Mr.  Hymn-singer, 
you  liear."  There  were  no  more  words. 
Lafe's  fist  shot  out  and  delivered  a  blow 
ujion  the  scoffer's  face  that  staggered  him. 
Another  followed  hard  upon  it.  Then  Ran- 
<liill  righted  himself  and  began  to  recipro- 
cate. He  was  no  mean  antagonist.  They 
clinched.  The.y  fell  and  for  a  few  moments 
that  seemeu  like  hours  to  the  tense  expecta- 
tions of  the  watching  crowd,  the  battle  wa- 
vered. Then  the  mass  upon  the  ground  be- 
gan to  assume  definiteness  and  it  was  seen 
luat  Lafe  was  on  top.  He  did  not  strike  his 
antagonist  again,  but  pressing  his  face  down 
into  the  dust,  cried  hoarsely,  "  Eat  dirt,  you 
l)east.  eat  dirt,  and  learn  to  let  women 
alone." 

Tlie  crowd,  ever  witli  the  strong  and  victo- 
rious, now  jeered  and  taunted  its  fallen  chief 
and  even  danced  in  the  fullness  of  its  de- 
light. Suddenly  tliere  was  a  hush  and  Lafo 
felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder  and  looked 
up  to  meet  the  grieving  eyes  of  the  old 
Methodist  minister,  whose  gentle  words  had 
led  him  into  the  fold  o,f  the  Church. 

••Come  with  me,  my  son,"  said  the  old 
iiiau.  and  his  voice  was  very  gentle,  but  oh. 
so  sorrowful.  The  boy  arose  and  turned 
away  with  liis  pastor.  His  antagonist  made 
no  attempt  to  follow  him  or  renew  the  fight. 
He  slunk  into  the  grocery  unobserved,  for  _ 
the  crowd  was  wonderingly  watching  the  | 
old  man  and  the  young  man  as  they  went 
away  together,  and  for  once  it  was  silent 
and  not  altogether  comfortable. 

••  I  guess  he's  backslid  at  last,"  said  one. 

'•  I  ain't  so  sure  about  that,"  another  re- 
plied. "  He  wasn't  a-fightin'  on  his  own  ac- 
count, an'  besides  he  never  cussed  none." 
So.  wavering  between  opinions  as  to  the  spir- 
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itual  status  of  Lafe  Halloway,  the  crowd 
broke  up  iuto  little  knots  of  three  and  four 
and  so  went  its  way. 

The  tire  had  not  sufficiently  left  Lafe's 
blood  for  him  fully  to  realize  the  equivocal 
l)()siti()u  in  which  he  had  jdaced  himself.  For 
a  time  he  walked  on  in  silence,  which  was 
(inally  broken  in  upon  by  the  preacher's  voice. 
"  I  iini  sorry,"  he  said,  "so  sorry,  for  I  had 
liopcd  and  expected  uiuch  of  you."  These 
words  brought  the  boy  to  himself,  but  he  did 
not  attempt  to  excuse  his  action.  He  simply 
told  the  straightforward,  unl)iased  truth  as 
it  was.  "  Before  I  had  time  to  think  what 
to  do,  I  had  dou(!  it,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't 
know  that  it  would  have  been  different  even 
with  thought,  you  know  I--we— our  family, 
think  a   lot  of  AUie,   and   it   was  awful   to 

have  that "    His  lips  tightened  again  and 

the  blood  mounted  to  his  forehead. 

The  old  minister  offered  no  admonition,  no 
advice.  He  only  repeated.  "  I  am  sorry,  so 
sorry."  But  the  pressure  that  he  gave  the 
boy's  hand  as  he  left  him  at  the  gate  was 
warm  and  tender  and  fatherly.  Perhaps  his 
mind  had  gone  back  to  his  own  youth  and  to 
the  woman  that  had  for  a  few  years  bright- 
ened his  life,  but  was  now  sleeping  at  the 
foot  of  an  old  moss-grown  stone  in  the  lit- 
tle church-yard.  Memories  like  this  will  not 
let  a  man  be  hard. 

When  he  entered  the  house  Lafe  saw  by 
the  look  on  his  mother's  face  that  the  news 
had  preceded  him  down  the  street.  She  and 
his  father  sat  at  supper. 

"  I  know  you  both  know  all,  motlier.  Gos- 
sip runs  fast  in  this  town,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  my  sou,  I  know  all;  but  I  hope  that 
you  didn't  hurt  him  and  that  you  are  not 
hurt  either— physically,"  she  added,  sorrow- 
fully. 

'"Oh,  we're  botli  all  riglit  tliat  way,"  he  re- 
turned. He  sat  down  to  th(>  table,  but  he 
couldn't  eat  for  the  lump  in  his  tliroat.  "  I  am 
sorry  it  happened,"  he  went  on,  "but  you 
know  how  it  was,  mother.  It's  kind  0'  hard 
for  a  fellow  to  stand  by  and  see  his  girl  in- 
sulted, and  then  Allie  is  sucli  a  quiet  little 
body.  Nobody  but  a  brute  would  think  of 
troubling  her."  He  could  say  no  more,  but, 
man  that  he  was.  burst  into  sobs. 

■•'  My  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy."  cried  the 
mother,  "  you  have  been  sorelv  tried."    Mar- 


tin Halloway  rose  and  went  over  to  his  son 
and  laid  his  liands  upon  his  shoulders. 
"  Look,  up  l)oy,"  he  said,  "  you  did  right,  and 
I'd  have  done  the  same  thing  in  your  place 
if  it  had  been  me.  With  a  man's  arms  and  a 
man's  feelin's  you  couldn't  have  done  any- 
thing else.  I  don't  believe  that  the  Lord 
wants  his  lovers  to  be  walked  over  rough- 
shod by  the  children  of  the  devil.  I  do  be- 
Jieve,  tho,  that  •Christian  soldier'  means 
(  aristian  soldier  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  if  the  man  tiiat  raises  his  hand  to  pro- 
tect a  woman  sins  against  the  right,  I  for 
one  can't  see  it." 

Lafe  was  braced  by  his  father's  words, 
and  comforted  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
reproof  in  his  mother's  face  as  she  smiled 
and  said:  "  Don't  you  think,  Martin,  it  would 
be  better  to  let  Lafe  fight  his  own  fight, 
search  his  own  heart  and  tind  out  what  is  de- 
manded of  him?  " 

■'  You  are  always  a  safe  adviser,  Annie," 
said  her  husband.  '•  Lafe,  I've  given  you  a 
few  points  in  tlie  war,  but  fight  the  rest  out 
for  yourself," 

And  Lafe  determined  to. 

The  tight  was  not  long  in  beginning.  All 
that  niglit  the  young  man's  mind  Avas  In  a 
turmoil  of  doubt.  W'hat  had  he  done? 
Where  did  he  stand?  To  what  degree  was 
he  culpable?  These  thoughts  harassed  him 
and  kept  him  tossing,  sleepless,  upon  his 
bed,  wrestling  witii.  his  doubts  as  of  old  Ja- 
cob wrestled  witli  the  angel.  The  morning 
brought  with  it  no  decision  and  tired,  silent 
and  disturbed  lie  went  to  work.  His  father 
luid  kept  his  promise  and  was  letting  him 
tigiit  his  battle  alone. 

The  night  for  class-meeting  came  around, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halloway.  as  was  their 
wont,  began  early  their  preparations  to  go, 
l)ut  Lafe  did  not  move  from  his  chair.  Seven 
o'clock  came,  and  with  his  hand  on  the  door 
Martin  Halloway  turned  to  his  son  and 
asked,  "Not  coming  to  class-meeting,  eh?" 
"Not  to-night,  father,"  answered  the  boy, 
and  his  parents  passed  out. 

Lafe  had  been  tho  shining  light  of  the 
class-room  since  his  conversion.  The  older 
members  were  wont  to  greet  him  with  a 
murmured  "  Bless  the  young  soldier,"  or 
"  Help  him  grow  In  grace."  as  he  rose  to 
recount  his  brief  experience  of  the  Christian 
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life.  He  thought  of  all  this,  and  of  the  pleas- 
ure he  took  iu  the  meetings  ami  then  asked 
himself  if  in  his  lirst  real  battle  he  must  fall 
out  of  the  ranks.  Once  he  rose,  took  iip  his 
hat  and  stood  irri'solute.  Tlien  lie  laid  it 
down  again,  sinking  into  his  cluiir  and  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands.  When  his 
parents  came  home,  he  had  gone  to  bed. 
They  could  not  tell  him  of  the  expectant 
look  in  the  old  minister's  face  as  he  caught 
sight  of  them,  and  of  the  look  of  disappoint- 
ment which  followed  as  he  noticed  the  va- 
cancy in  their  pew.  Nor  could  they  tell  him 
of  the  tender  prayer  in  which  the  old  man 
pleaded  earnestlj',  almost  plaintively,  for 
light  and  guidance  to  the  young  of  the  flock. 
But  that  night  at  their  own  bedside  they  re- 
mained longer  upon  their  knees,  and  when 
they  arose  and  looked  into  each  other's  faces, 
the  eyes  of  both  were  moist. 

It  was  a  couple  of  days  after  this  that,  as 
he  was  going  down  the  street,  Lafe  saw  Tom 
Randall  coming  directly  toward  him.  Here 
was  the  place  where  a  decision  must  be 
made,  and  at  once.  Should  he  speak  to  him 
or  not?  Was  it  his  duty  to  speak?  Into  his 
mind  flashed  the  words:  "If  thy  ngnt  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off."  How  many  there 
are  who,  having  been  wronged  or"  having 
wronged  some  one  and  being  without  the 
grace  either  to  forgive  or  ask  forgiveness, 
liave  taken  refuge  in  this  sentence.  Lafe 
did  not  feel  entirely  satisfied  and  still  unde- 
cided, he  raised  his  eyes,  but  Randall  had 
also  seen  him  coming  and,  shrinking  from 
the  encounter,  turned  out  of  his  way.  The 
young  maji  breathed  freer,  altho  in  his  heart 
he  knew  that  the  ordeal  had  not  been  passed, 
but  avoided,  the  question  not  settled,  but 
postponed. 

Meanwhile  Communion  Sunday  was  draw- 
ing painfully  near.  Indeed,  it  was  the  last 
week  before  the  day.  As  the  time  went  on 
Lafe's  distress  was  visibly  increased.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  he  was  walking  with 
Alice  one  evening,  when  she  suddenly  said: 
"  Lafe,  I  can't  keep  still  any  longer.  I  have 
been  trying  so  hard  not  to  speak,  but  my 
heart  is  too  full  of  sorrow."  She  hesitated 
for  a  moment  and  then  proceeded  with 
trembling  voice,  "  I  know  that  I  am  the 
cause  of  all  your  troubles  and  it  pains  me  to 
think  of  it.    I  feel  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  a 


wilful  sin.  If  it  had  not  been  for  me  you 
would  never  have  struck  Tom  Randall,  but," 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  admiration.  '"  it  was  noble  of  you."  She 
stopped  again  and  blushed.  "  I  don't  mean 
quite  that,"  she  said,  "  for  you  know,  Lafe,  it 
was  very  wrong,  but  then  it  was  so  brave 
and  manly,  and— and— it  was— for  me."  The 
"  for  me "  was  hesitating,  but  very  gentle 
and  her  hand  stole  into  his  restfully  and 
trustfully. 

A  great  glow  came  round  liafe's  hea,i*t.  His 
bosom  swelled  and  he  felt  that  for  this  he 
could  thrash  a  score  of  bullies.  "  It  wasn't 
anything  great  for  me  to  do,"  he  replied, 
"  any  fellow  would  have  done  it  that  didn't 
want  to  see  him  '  pick  on  '  you." 

Alice  saw  that  her  words  had  not  had  the 
effect  which  she  had  intended  to  produce. 
She  must  not  let  him  feel  that  he  had  done 
right. 

"  J  had  so  hoped,  tho,  Lafe,  that  we  would 
be  admitted  to  full  membership  together, 
and  now  it  is  all  through  me  that  your 
trouble  has  come.  I  am  so  sorry.  Next  Sun- 
day is  the  day,  and  we  were  all  to  be  so  hap- 
py—then this  had  to  occur!  Oh,  you  don't 
know  how  I  have  suffered  since." 

"  You  have  suffered,  Alice?  Suffered  about 
me?" 

'•  Yes,  Lafe,  because  it  was  all  my  fault." 

•■  It  wasn't  your  fault.  It  was  just  the 
fault  of  niy  own  heart,  and  its  lack  of  grace. 
I  struck  Tom  Randall  for  you  and  here  I've 
been  hurting  you  worse  than  he  ever  could. 
I'm  a  brute  and  a  great  stubborn-hearted  sin- 
ner." 

"  Lafe,  Lafe,"  cried  the  girl,  "  you  must  not 
say  that.    You  are  not  a  sinner,  you " 

"  Yes  I  am,"  he  said,  "  but  you  shan't  suf- 
fer any  more  on  my  account.  I  see  as  I  have 
never  seen  before.  I  have  been  too  proud  to 
do  the  right  thing." 

Alice  said  nothing,  but  there  were  tears  of 
thankfulness  in  her  eyes,  for,  as  slie  parted 
with  Lafe  at  her  own  gate  she  saw  the  light 
of  a  new  determination  in  his  face. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  Alice,  the  young 
man  turned  his  steps  toward  the  grocery 
where  his  altercation  with  Randall  had  taken 
place.  The  usual  loungers  were  there,  inside 
and  out.  The  place  was  crowded  and  dingy. 
The  smells  of  kerosene,    tobacco,    mackerel 
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and  red  herring  were  struggling  for  suprem- 
acy. As  Lnfe  stepped  into  tlu;  place  the  men 
looked  with  curiosity  at  his  set  face.  Some 
of  the  outsiders  followed  him  in.  Tom  Ran- 
dall was  seated  carelessly  on  a  barrel  at  one 
end  of  the  place.  A  startled  expression 
came  into  liis  face  as  he  saw  Lafe  coming 
straight  toward  liiui  and  he  lialf  rose.  All 
talic  had  suddenly  Imslied.  Tliere  was  quiet 
except  for  the  sputtering  of  the  yellow  oil- 
lamp. 

"  I  have  come  in  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me, 
Tom  Kaudall,"  said  I^afe,  offering  his  hand, 
'•  for  my  action  the  other  day.  I  was  wrong, 
all  wrong,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  did.  Will  you 
shake  hands  with  me  and  be  friends?" 

Tom  Randall  paused  a  moment.  He  was 
so  taken  aback  tliat  he  could  not  speak  at 
first.  Then  he  slowly  took  the  offered  hand 
and  said,  "  That's  all  right,  Lafe,  I  guess  I 
was  the  most  wrong."  Some  one  wanted  to 
raise  a  cheer,  but  the  deeper  feelings  of  the 
rest  repressed  him.  liafe  went  on  speaking: 
"  I  am  going  to  make  public  confession  of 
my  wrong  at  general  class  Friday  night.  If 
it  will  satisfy  you  more,  Tom,  come." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  do  that,"  began  the  other, 
but  Lafe  stopped  him  with  a  gesture.  "  I 
feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the  church  whose  name 
I  disgraced,"  he  said,  and  shaking  again  the 
hand  of  his  erstwhile  enemy,  he  passed  out 
auud  the  silence  of  the  crowd,  and  went 
home  feeling  happier  over  his  new  victory. 

It  took  but  a  short  time  for  the  news  to 
get  abroad  that  at  the  meeting  on  Friday 
uiglit  Lafe  llalloway  intended  to  make  pub- 
lic confession  of  his  sin,  and  it  caused  great 
stir.  The  incident  of  his  altercation  with 
Tom  Randall  was  known  far  and  near  in  the 
town,  and  speculation  had  been  rife  as  to 
what  stand  the  young  convert  would  take.' 
When  it  was  known  that  it  was  all  to  be 
settled  thus,  and  that  he  was  to  ask  the 
church's  foi-giveness,  the  meeting  of  Friday 
sprung  into  a  sudden  prominence  which  tried 
issue  as  to  popularity  with  Sunday's  events. 
People  could  hardly  wait  the  natural  course 
of  time,  and  if  the  hours  could  have  been 
pushed  up  so  that  they  would  have  tumbled 
over  each  other  it  would  certainly  have  been 
«loue  in  that  town. 

Now  that  Lafe  was  once  set  in  his  purpose 


he  asked  advice  of  no  one,  but  went  on  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  or  were  about  to 
li;!p])('n.  lie  told  iiis  f.-itlier  and  mother  what 
ne  had  done  and  wliat  he  intended  to  do,  and 
received  their  quiet  approval.  Good,  sensible, 
common  folk,  tlicy  made  him  neither  a  hero 
i.'or  a  martyr. 

Well,  Friday  iiiglit  came  and  witli  it  a 
crowd  to  tlie  little  Methodist  chapel.  Tliere 
were  the  devout,  who  always  came  for  a  re- 
newal of  their  vows  and  the  interchange  of 
religious  experiences.  But  the  number  of 
these  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
many  mere  curiosity  seekers  drawn  thither 
by  the  hope  of  a  sensation.  The  face  of  the 
gentle  pastor  was  stern  with  rebuke  as  he 
looked  over  the  assembly  and  divined  the 
cause  of  the  presence  of  many.  Some  must 
have  inwardly  at  least  winced  when  he 
prayed  that  all  who  were  there  might  have 
come  with  right  thoughts  in  their  minds  and 
right  purposes  in  their  hearts. 

The  meeting  proceeded  as  usual.  Sweet 
jiymns  were  sung  and  interesting  testimony 
given,  but  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  there 
was  a  tense  waiting.  The  evening  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close  and  Lafe  Halloway  had  not 
spoken  yet  and  anxietj-  •\\as  giving  way  to 
disappointment.  JNIaybe,  after  all,  he 
Avouldn't  say  anything.  Perhaps  he  had 
liacked  down.  There  he  sat,  quietly  between 
his  father  and  mother,  who  had  both  spoken. 
Just  as  disappointment  was  being  succeeded 
by  disgust,  he  rose  and  tlie  hush  that  fol- 
lowed was  painful.  But  the  boy's  face, 
turned  toward  the  minister,  was  quiet  and 
liis  voice  was  calm.  "  My  brothers  and  sis- 
ters," he  said,  "  I  have  come  to  ask  your 
prayers  and  your  forgiveness  in  weakness. 
1  liave  sinned.  Pray  for  me,  and  forgive  me, 
as  I  know  our  Heavenly  Father  has  done." 
There  were  a  few  (luiet  "  amens." 

The  old  pastor  rose  and  said,  "  What  the 
Lord  has  given  we  cannot  withhold;  let  us 
join  in  singing  '  Praise  God,  from  Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow." 

The  congregation  rose  and  sang  the  dox- 
ology  with  a  will.  The  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  meeting  was  out.  It  had 
1  'en  all  so  brief,  so  quiet.  The  curiosity 
seekers  went  away  feeling  that  they  had 
been  clieated  of  a  sensation  that  riglitfuUy 
belonged  to  them  and  they  resented  it. 
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To  his  credit  lot  it  be  said  that  Tom  Rau- 
dall  was  not  present. 

Tile  llalloways  that  night  were  a  happy 
family.  "Ah,  Lafe,"  said  his  mother,  with 
tears,  "  this  second  fight  was  the  hardest, 
but  uh,  it  was  best  !  " 

Martin  Ilalloway  was  beyond  speech. 

]|  had  been  the  especial  desire  of  l)utli  Mrs. 
Halloway  and  Lafe  that  he  be  immersed, 
and   on   Sunday  monrum'  as  he  went  down 


into  the  water  with  the  glory  of  perfect  joy 
and  peace  upon  his  face,  with  the  low  sung 
hymn  ringing  in  his  (>ars,  there  was  no  dove 
that  alighted  upon  him.  There  was  no  voice 
that  descended  from  Heaven,  but  in  the 
heart  of  a  moist-eyed  mother  was  running 
these  words,  old  as  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  it- 
self: "This  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased!  " 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Treasure  Trove  m  Junk-Shops  and  Garrets 

By  Henry  Wysham  Lanier. 

;  (  x   /J:s,"  said  the  <"' 
T        changed  a   g 


or 


JLS,"  said  the  old  man,  "times  have     dickered  a  Avhile  I  bought  it  for  seventy-five 
ood  deal  in  my  busi-     cents. 

"  1  took  it  down  hume  (I  was  living  on 
Staten  Island  at  the  time)  and  showed  it  to 
several  of  my  German  friends,  all  intelligent 
men,   but  they  declared  it  was  too  old  to 


ness   during  the    last    twenty 
thirty  yeai's." 

He  Avas   near   the  allotted   span   of  three 
score  and  ten,  but  vigorous  and    well    pre 


served,  with  snow  white  hair  and  a  wispy  be  worth  anything.    I  didn't  know  anything 

throat-fringe  beneath  his  smootli-shaveu  chin,  about  the  business  then,  more's  the  pity,  but 

His  lips  set  like  a  trap    and    deep    wrinkles  I  didn't  believe  'em,  for  I  saw  it  was  an  un- 

showed  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Around  usual  book;  every  other  page,  you  see,  was  a 

him  were  piled  musty  law  books,  old  forgot-  colored  plate,  representing  a  plant,  while  the 

ten  maps,  and  ponderous  tomes,  whose  titles  facing    pages    seemed    to    be    descriptions, 

were  lost  under  the  long-continued  accumu-  However,  they  got  to  guying  me  about  it  and 

lations  of  dust.  The  only  modern  bit  of  read-  advising  me  to  sell  it  back  to  the  junk-man. 

ing  matter  in  sight  was  the  newspaper  he  till  I  finally  began  to  question  my  bargain 

had  been  occupied  with.    Into  this  antique  myself.    So   one   night   I   stopped   in   at  the 


collection  his  personality   seemed  to  fit  ex- 
actly. 

"  Whj',    in   those   days,"   he   went   on,    "  I 
used  to  make  a  regular  practice  of  visiting- 


saloon. 

"  '  Schmitt,'  says  I,  '  have  you  got  any  Ger- 
man friend  who  wants  to  buy  this?  ' 

"  '  I  don't    Icnow,'    says    he.    '  What    you 


tile  junk-shops  all  around,  and   many's  the  want  for  it?' 

fine  book  I've  picked  up  at  old  paper  rates.  "  '  Five  dollars.    Between  you  and  me  and 

'Twas  all  by  accident  I  started  at  it,  too.  the  door  post   I'm  convinced  that  it's  worth 

Riglit  around  tlie  corner,  there,  I  was  walk-  a  good  many  five-dollar  bills,  but  I'm  kind  of 

lug  along  one  day  when  I  happened  to  glance  disgusted  with  it.' 

Inside  of  a  junk-shop,  and  there   I   saw  a  "  '  Well,'  he  says,   '  leave  it  there  on  the 

man  just  about  to  bring  down  his  axe  on  a  shelf.    Dr.   Marburg  '11  be  stopping  to-mor- 

pile  of  paper  liefore  him.  row  some  time,  and  I'll  ask  him  if  he  wants 

"  '  Hold    on   a    moment,'   said    I.     '  I>et   me  to  buy  it.' 

look  at  that  before  you  break  it  up.'    Right  "  So  I  left  it,  and  next  day  as  I  came  back 


on  top  of  the  pile  there  was  a  great  big  folio 
volume;  both  the  covers  were  gone  and  I 
couldn't  ]-ead  a  word  of  the  title-page,  for  it 
was  printed  in  Dutch;  but  I  saw  the  date, 
and  I  decided  I  wanted  it.  So  we  weighed 
it;  twelve  pounds  it  weighed,  and  after  we'd 


I  stopped  at  Schmitt's. 

"  '  Hallo,'  he  says,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me. 
'  I've  got  five  dollars  for  you.' 

"'So  your  doctor  bought  It,  did  he?'  I 
asked. 

"  '  No,  he  hasn't  been  in  yet.    A  chap  from 
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Brooklyn  wlio's  got  a  big  library  liappeiKMl 
to  come  along  this  morning,  and  1  offorert  it 
to  him.  He  took  it  like  one  of  these  boat- 
men does  a  glass  of  whiskey;  said  he'd  call 
for  it  to-morrow.  Here's  Dr.  Marburg  now. 
I  was  going  to  try  to  sell  you  a  book  to-day.' 

"  '  You  were,  were  you,'  laughs  the  Doctor, 
walking  up.    '  Where  is  it?  ' 

"  '  Here  it  is,  but  somebody  else's  alreadj"^ 
bought  it.' 

•  The  Doctor  took  one  look  at  it.  '  How 
much  did  you  get  for  it? ' 

"  •  Five  dollars.' 

"  '  My  (iod; '  he  breaks  out.  '  I  would  have 
sfivcn  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  ! ' 

"  That  was  too  much  for  poor  Schmitt.  'A 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ! '  says  he,  almost 
ready  to  cry.  '  Why,  it's  more  than  I  make 
off  beer  in  three  months  I ' 

"And  do  you  know  what  the  book  was,  sir? 
'Twas  an  original  Linnaeus,  worth  nearer  a 
thousand  dollars  than  five." 

The  old  man's  business-like  mouth  seemed 
to  shut  even  more  firmly  under  the  remem- 
brance. 

"  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  learn  a  thing  or 
♦wo.  I  can  tell  you.  And  I've  had  some  odd 
experiences  since  then.  I  remember  one  day 
I  was  sitting  in  here  when  a  lady  came  in 
and  told  me  that  her  husband  had  died  and 
she  was  going  to  sell  off  her  library;  she  had 
a  lot  of  beautiful  books,  she  said,  and  she 
wanted  me  to  come  out  and  bid  on  'em.  'All 
right,'  says  I.  So  next  day  I  put  on  my 
things  and  took  the  train  out  to  her  place.  It 
was  way  out  in  Jersey  and  I  had  to  walk  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  station  to  her 
house.  When  I  got  there  she  showed  me  into 
the  library,  and,  sir,  I  was  positively  dis- 
gusted. There  she  had  shelves  all  along  one 
side  of  the  room,  covered  with  brand-new 
cloth-bound  books— I  could  have  duplicated 
the  whole  lot  of  them  at  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter apiece. 

"'Well,  madam,'  says  I.  scratching  my 
head.  '  this  is  a  little  out  of  uiy  line.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  I'm  here,  I'll  give  you  thirty- 
five  cents  apiece  for  the  lot  of  them.' 

" '  Oh,  that  isn't  near  enough,'  she  said. 
'Mr.  Winter  has  offered  me  fifty.' 

"  'And  they're  worth  it  to  him,'  I  answered; 
'  but  I'm  not  in  that  kind  of  business.  Have 
you  got  any  old  rubbish  up  in  the  garret? ' 


"  ■  Vcs,  I  liave,'  she  .says.  And  witli  that 
she  takes  me  upstairs  and  shows  me  a  great 
pile,  as  higli  as  this  table,  all  over  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room.  '  I  wasn't  going  to  bother 
to  move  thos(>,  but  was  thinking  I'd  leave 
them  there  Avhen  I  sold  the  house.  If  they're 
any  good  to  you,  you're  welcome  to  them; 
there's  an  old  Saratoga  trunk  you  can  pack 
full,  and  if  that  doesn't  hold  them  I'll  give  you 
something  else  and  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.' 

"  '  Well,  thank  you,  ma'am,'  I  answers,  not 
at  all  enthusiastic.  '  I  may  as  well  look  over 
them,  anyway.' 

"  So  I  got  to  work  and  I  filled  that  Sara- 
toga trunk  and  two  barrels.  As  you  may 
imagine,  I  was  pretty  dirty  by  the  time  I 
finished,  so  when  I  came  down  I  asked  her 
if  I  might  use  the  bathroom  to  clean  up  in. 
She  said  '  certainly,'  and  then  asked  me  in  to 
lunch,  which  I  wasn't  sorry  to  accept. 

"  '  Now,'  says  she,  "  there's  one  thing  I'd 
liue  you  to  do;  that  is  to  ask  Mr.  Winter  to 
send  over  for  those  other  books  at  the  price 
he  named.' 

"  '  'Twould  be  no  use,  ma'am.'  says  I.  At 
tliat  she  looked  rather  astonished  and  put 
out.  •  You  see,'  I  went  on,  '  he  meant  fifty 
cents  in  New  York  City;  it  wouldn't  be  worth 
his  while  to  send  Avay  out  here.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  will  do;  you've  done  me  a  favor 
and  I'm  going  to  return  it.  I'll  take  the 
books  at  fifty  cents  myself.'  and  with  that 
1  went  to  work  and  packed  them  up,  and  she 
made  her  man  put  the  whole  lot  in  a  wagon 
and  drive  them  to  the  station  for  me. 

•'-As  soon  as  I  got  to  town  I  went  round 
to  Winter's. 

"  '  Mike,'  says  I,  '  you've  been  bidding  on  a 
lot  of  books  out  there  in  Jersey.' 

"  '  That's  true,  but  how  in  the  world  did 
you  know  anything  about  it  ? ' 

"  '  Never  mind  about  that— will  you  give 
fifty-five  cents  apiece  for  them,  delivered  at 
your  door? ' 

"'Yes.  I  will.'  says  he.  'and  be  glad  to  be 
saved  the  bother.' 

"  So  I  had  'em  hauled  ui>.  That  extra  five 
cents  just  paid  my  (>xpenses  and  the  express- 
age  and  cartage  on  the  whole  lot.  leaving 
me  my  Saratoga  and  two  ban-els  for  my 
day's  work.  Next  morning  I  got  at  them 
and  made  a  list  of  eight  or  ten.  and  took  it 
around  to  a  lawyer  I  knew. 
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"'Mr.  Burton."  sn.vs  I,  'do  yon  w:uit 
those?' 

"  IIo  took  tlio  list.  '  Where  did  you  get 
*em?'  says  he,  quick  and  sharp. 

"'I've  got  them;  that's  the  main  point. 
Do  you  want  that  list? ' 
"  '  How  much  ?  '  he  asks. 
"  '  "Well,  now,'  I  says  to  him,  '  there's  no 
use  of  you  and  me  beating  around  the  bush, 
for  you  know  what  the  list  is  worth,  and  so 
do  I.  That  list  will  cost  you  just  fifty  dol- 
lars, not  a  penny  less.' 

"  He  kind  of  groaned  and  looked  at  the 
list  again.  '  Better  send  them  up,'  he  said 
at  last. 

"  That  was  the  beginning;  before  I  finished 
with  that  lot  of  books  I  had  sold  more  than 
three  hundred  dollars'  worth,  and  there  are 
some  of  'era  left  yet." 

After  a  few  complacent  chuckles,  he  began 
again:  "Things  do  turn  up  sometimes  when 
you  least  expect  them.  I  went  out  of  town 
once  and  had  almost  the  same  experience — 
the  party  had  a  lot  of  truck  that  was  hardly 
worth  the  taking  away.  I  tried  for  the  '  rub- 
bish '  once  more,  but  they  didn't  have  any,  so 
I  started  back  to  the  station.  Somehow  or 
other  I  missed  my  train  by  .lust  two  minutes, 
and  there  I  was  with  no  train  for  two  hours, 
in  a  little  country  village  where  I  didn't 
know  anybody.  You  may  know  I  felt  happy.  I 
got  to  talking  with  the  station  agent  to  while 
away  the  time  and  presently  I  asked  him  if 
by  any  chance  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
bookstore  in  town. 

"  '  Well,  no.  I  can't  say  there  is,'  he  said. 
'  But  up  that  road  there,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  there's  a  man  who  buys  books  and  fur- 
nitui'e  and  all  sorts  of  things.' 

"  Those  two  hours  seemed  mighty  long  and 
I  was  young  and  strong  then,  so  out  I  set 
along  the  road.  I  didn't  expect  to  find  any- 
thing, but  the  walk  was  a  nice  one,  anyhow. 
When  I  came  to  the  house  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  man  inside  knew  something,  for  his  win- 
dow was  full  of  books,  well  arranged  and 
sorted.  I  stopped  and  looked  at  the  window 
casuall.v.  and  in  a  moment  a  man  walked  out 
and  stood  on  the  steps.  I  knew  he  was 
watching  me,  but  I  pretended  not  to  see  him, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  him  call  me  by 
name.  At  that  I  spun  round. 
" '  Well,  John  Coles,'  says   I,   '  I  thought 


you    were    dead.'     It    was    an    old    friend    of 
mine  1  hadn't  seen  in  ten  years. 

" '  You  see  I'm  not,'  he  answers;  '  and 
what's  more,  I've  got  a  comfortable  house, 
and  wliat  used  to  go  into  rent  now  buys 
stock.    Come  in,  come  in,  man.' 

'■  We  talked  for  a  while  and  then  he  says: 
'By  the  way,  I  think  I've  got  something  in 
your  line.  I  can't  sell  'em  out  here,  but  you 
may  be  able  to  do  something  with  them. 
See  those? '  and  he  pointed  to  sixteen  vol- 
umes stood  upon  end.  '  Will  you  give  me 
eight  dollars  for  those,  fifty  cents  apiece? ' 

••  1  hardly  dared  to  look  at  them,  for  I  saw 
at  the  first  glance  there  wasn't  a  book  in  the 
lot  worth  less  than  five  dollars;  if  he'd  said 
eighteen  dollars  I  wouldn't  have  hesitated 
a  moment— but  1  hummed  and  hawed  a  lit- 
tle, and  finally  I  says:  '  Well,  John,  seeing  as 
it's  you,  and  for  the  sake  of  old  times— make 
it  seven-fifty,  and  I'll  call  it  a  bargain.' 

"  I  think  I  got  rid  of  them  for  some- 
waere  between  seventy-five  and  a  hundred 
dollars.  Ever  since  then,  when  he  comes 
across  something  he  thinks  will  suit  me  he 
drops  me  a  postal  card  to  come  out  on  Sun- 
day; and  if  it  don't  happen  to  be  a  profitable 
trip  I  get  an  outing  and  a  good  dinner.  But 
I  generally  manage  to  make  my  expenses." 
The  old  veteran's  mouth  twitched  at  the 
corners  and  he  needed  no  urging  to  resume 
his  nari'ation. 

"  It  isn't  what  it  used  to  be,  the  book  busi- 
ness, but  there  are  chances  still  for  a  man 
who  keeps  his  eyes  open.  I  went  to  an  auc- 
tion sale  just  the  other  day,  and  a  big  bundle 
of  wrapped  up  stuff,  worthless  by  the  look  of 
it,  was  going  begging.  I  finally  bid  it  in  for 
eighteen  cents,  and  at  that  Jim  Dunlap,  who 
was  sitting  near  me,  turns  round.  '  If  that's 
the  sort  of  books  you  buy,'  says  he,  '  I  wish 
you'd  come  down  to  my  place.' 

"  '  Dunlap,'  I  says,  '  I'm  twenty-one  years 
old  and  I  pay  my  own  bills.  I  can  sell  that 
bundle  to  the  junk-dealer  for  thirty  cents, 
and  when  I  can  double  my  money  almost  I 
don't  call  it  a  poor  investment.' 

"  He  didn't  say  anything,  but  started  bid- 
ding on  a  book.  After  a  while  I  says  to  him: 
'  By  the  way.  Dunlap,  do  you  want  to  buy  a 
Clark's  "  Bibliotheca  Legum?  "  ' 

" '  Yes,  I  do,'  he  answers,  quite  eager. 
'  have  you  got  one?  ' 
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"'1  have.    Wliafll  you  give  iric  for  itV' 

"  '  P^ive  dollars.' 

"  '  No,  you  won't,'  says  I. 

"  '  Is  it  in  good  condition?  ' 

" '  Absolutely  perfect— in  the  original 
boards.' 

"  '  Well,  I'll  give  you  ten.' 

" '  No,  thank  you,'  I  says  to  him. 

" '  It's  really  not  worth  so  much,  but  if 
it's  in  such  fine  shape  I'll  pay  you  fifteen 
for  it' 

" '  I  don't  think  you  will,'  says  I,  reaching 
down  and  pulling  it  out  of  the  bundle  I  had 


.just   paid   eighteen   cents   for.    '  It's     worth 
more  than  that  to  me.' 

"  Well,  sir,  you  never  saw  such  a  disgusted 
man  in  your  life.  He  looked  at  the  book  and 
then  at  mo  and  walked  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  He'll  be  in  here  in  a  day  or 
two,"  the  old  man  went  on,  opening  a  cup- 
board and  displaying  his  treasure,  "  and  by 
tlie  time  he  gets  up  to  twenty  or  twenty-five 
and  I've  rubbed  that  eighteen-cent  bundle  in 
enough,  I  may  let  him  have  it.  I  happen  to 
know  he's  in  want  of  something  very  simi- 
lar." 

New  York  City. 


Two  Negro  Conventions. 

By  Prof.   W.    H.    Burghardt  Du  Bois, 


Of  Atlanta  University. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  as  lo  the  wave 
of  intense  feeling  which  has  recently 
stirred  American  negroes.  Events  of 
grave  significance  to  them  have  followed 
fast  and  faster  in  the  last  ten  years;  the 
Wilmington  riot,  the  murder  of  Postmas- 
ter Baker,  the  crucifixion  of  Hose,  continued 
lynchiugs  and  disturbances,  progressive 
disfranchisement,  the  treatment  of  negro 
soldiers,  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  trades- 
unions— all  these  things  have  profoundly 
moved  these  people,  and  to  the  student  of 
race  problems  their  action  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  of  great  interest.  Moreover, 
in  any  consideration  of  the  negro  problems 
we  cannot  longer  ignore  the  progi-essive 
formation  of  a  strong  public  opinion  among 
these  nine  millions  of  men.  This  process  has 
been  slow  and  tedious  but  steady,  as  was 
natural  among  a  group  with  common  blood 
and  similar  history. 

Early  in  the  century  the  free  negroes  of 
New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
attempted  on  several  instances  to  hold  na- 
tional conventions  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ference and  united  action.  Meetings  of  this 
sort  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  thirties 
were  well  attended,  and  voiced  fairly  well 
the  strivings  of  these  freedmen. 

Emancipation,  brought  a  new  era.  The 
illiteracy  of  the  mass  of  the  negroes,  their 


widely  scattered  settlements  and  great  dif- 
ference in  condition,  and  the  fact  that  lead- 
ership among  them  was  assumed  by  w^hite 
philanthropists,  teachers  and  politicians, 
made  the  first  post-bellum  attempts  at  na- 
tional organizations  abortive.  Neverthe- 
less increased  intelligence  and  the  pressure 
of  prejudice  added  to  these  efforts.  In  lo- 
cal centers  organizations  became  strong 
and  successful,  and  to-day  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  negro  who  does  not  belong  to 
several  distinctively  negro  organizations 
in  religious,  business,  or  social  lines.  From 
such  local  groups  to  a  national  organiza- 
tion is  a  long  step,  but  a  natural  one.  Such 
organizations  might  grow  from  the  local 
bodies  by  accretion,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  African  :Methodist  Church  with  its  500,- 
000  members;  or  local  bodies  might  fed- 
erate into  a  national  body,  or  finally  a 
national  body  might  be  established  and  then 
plant  local  branches.  Manifestly  the  last 
method  would  be  most  difficult  to  carry  out 
among  an  inexperienced  people,  and  yet  the 
largeness  of  the  plan  is  attractive.  One  of 
the  earlier  organizations  of  this  sort  was 
the  Colored  National  League.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  the  early  eighties,  and  established 
branches  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
was  modeled  in  some  respects  after  the 
Irish  Land  League.    It  was  never  a  strong 
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orjiiiuizjiMoti,  .•111(1  iutciiiitl  dissciisioiis  ;in(l 
IHTsonal  joalousi(>s  caused  ii  to  sink  into 
inHctivity  after  one  of  two  nieetiuj^s.  Iv 
was  one  of  those  failures  on  which  success 
is   built. 

IMeantinie  an  attempt  at  federation  made 
by  colored  women  was  more  successful.  The 
Colored  Woman's  Ijeague  of  Washington, 
under  the  pi-esidency  of  ;Mrs.  .b)hn  F.  Cook, 
began  some  six  years  ago  an  excellent  work 
in  local  reformatory  enterprises.  At  the 
same  time  Colored  Women's  Ulubs  were 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
through  the  ng(nicy  of  :Mrs.  J.  St.  P.  Ruffen, 
of  Boston,  and  her  bright  little  paper,  the 
Woman's  Era,  these  clubs  were?  federated 
under  the  title  of  "  The  National  Association 
of  Colored  Women." 

ReneAved  signs  of  race  conflicts  in  the 
•South  brought  such  a  demand  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  Colored  National  League  that 
its  last  president,  Mr.  T.  T.  Fortune,  of  the 
New  York  Age,  called  a  meeting  in  Roches- 
ter on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
P""rederick  Douglass  monument.  At  that 
meeting  the  old  League  was  merged  into  a 
new  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Afro-American  Council,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bishop  Alexander  Wii Iters,  of 
the  Ziou  Church. 

This  summer  it  has  happened  that  the 
third  biennial  session  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Colonel  Women,  and  the  first 
annual  conference  of  llie  National  Afro- 
American  Council  met  in  Chicago  during 
the  same  week,  and  the  sessions  were  not 
only  significant  in  themselves,  but  of  singu- 
lar importance  as  marking  the  development 
of  this  race. 

Few  cities  of  the  nation  have  such  lux- 
urious colored  churches  as  Chicago;  and 
when  one  remembers  that  the  Church  is  the 
most  thorough  expression  of  organized  life 
among  negroes  this  statement  has  peculiar 
meaning.  When  I  first  visited  Chicago  some 
ten  years  since,  Quinn  Chapel  was  in  one 
of  the  crowded  back  downtown  streets  of 
Chicago— a  great  homely  barn  of  a  place 
with  a  teeming  congregation;  the  Quinn 
Chapel,  where  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Colored  Women  met,  Augu.st  15th,  is  a  fine 
stone  and  brick  structure  at  Twenty-ninth 
and   Wabash   Avenue,   with   n    l)eautiful    in- 


tei-ior.  Tiie  Ciiieago  r(^])orlers  were  some- 
wliat  puzzled  at  the  wonuui's  meeting.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  is  more  striking  to  the  eye 
tlian  an  assembly  of  colored  women;  the 
animation  and  enthusiasm,  the  varying  hues 
of  female  costumes  contrasting  with  the 
infinite  variety  in  color  and  tint  of  skin,  the 
predominance  of  the  soft  Southern  accent 
and  the  many  striking  faces  and  physiques 
all  combine  to  make  the  scene  unique.  Un- 
doubtedly the  women  assembled  at  Chi- 
cago were  rather  above  the  average  of  their 
race,  and  repi'esented  the  aristocracy  among 
the  negroes.  Consequently  their  evident 
intelligence  and  air  of  good-breeding 
served  also  to  impress  the  onlookers.  Some 
striking  jiersonalities  were  noticeable.  Mrs. 
Mary  Church  Terrell,  a  tall,  handsome 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  Harvard  man,  now 
principal  of  the  Washington ,  Colored  High 
School,  was  the  president,  and  presided  with 
dignity  and  tact.  Perhaps  the  finest  speci- 
men of  negro  womanhood  present  was  Mrs. 
Josephine  S.  Yates,  of  Kansas  City,  a  dark- 
brown  matron,  with  a  quiet  air  of  dignity 
and  earnestness.  The  widow  of  ex-Senator 
B.  K.  Bruce  and  the  wife  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  were  also  noticeable  figures. 

The  best  papers  of  the  meeting  were  those 
by  Mrs.  Yates  on  "  An  Equal  Moral  Stand- 
ard for  Men  and  Women;  "  by  Miss  J.  E. 
Holmes,  of  Atlanta,  on  "  The  Convict  Lease 
System,"  and  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Carter, 
of  New  Bedford,  on  "  Practical  Club  Work." 
In  these  papers,  as  in  many  others,  the  key- 
note struck  was  the  necessity  of  work 
among  children— a  line  of  thought  which 
especially    characterized    the    meeting. 

On  the  day  that  the  women  adjourned, 
August  17th.  the  National  Afro-Americar. 
Council  met  in  Bethel  Church,  on  the  corner 
of  Dearborn  and  Thirtieth  streets.  This  is 
another  of  the  handsome  colored  churches, 
arranged  like  an  amphitheater,  with  the 
sul)dued  light  of  stained  glass  windows. 
The  Council  was  a  far  different  body  from 
the  Association;  its  members  were  mostly 
male,  its  scope  and  aims  are  far  wider,  and 
in  its  attendance  it  was  more  faithfully 
representative  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  negroes.  While  then  its  culture 
and  taste  were  in  painful  contrast  to  the 
woman's  session,  yet  its  candid  earnestness 
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nnd  faitliriil  striving  made  it  a  far  nioro  re- 
liabl(!  retlex  of  tlie  mental  attitude  of  the 
uiiilions  it  represented.  The  opposing  forces 
present  were  easily  distinguished;  those 
who  desired  radical  action  in  regard  to 
lyncli  law.  those  who  desired  to  defend  the 
Republican  administration  from  attack,  those 
who  favor  some  schemes  of  migration,  some 
wlio  saw  a  chance  to  use  the  assembly  for 
their  own  interests,  and  those  wlio  desired 
above  all  to  strengthen  this  national  organ- 
ization. The  set  papers  were  of  varying 
merit,  and  not  as  interesting  as  the  spon- 
taneous debates  on  the  Hoor.  Uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  were  the  subjects  of  South- 
ern lynchings  and  the  attitude  of  President 
McKiuley. 

On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  debating 
and  conference  was  good,  and  behind  all 
froth  and  intemperate  or  irrelevant  talk 
there  was  distinct  evidence  of  sensible  re- 
straint and  careful  well-reasoned  leadership. 
Tliis  was  especially  shown  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted,  which  were  short,  cohcise  and 
clear.  The  resolution  in  regard  to  lynching 
was  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  see  to  it  that  its  citizens 
are  not  deprived  of  life  and  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  we  solemnly  demand  such 
national  and  constitutional  legislation  as  shall 
at  least  guarantee  to  American  citizens  as  great 
protection  from  mob  violence  as  is  given  citizens 
of  foreign  birlli  resident  here. 

"  The  widespread  crime  of  lynching  persons 
accused  of  law-breaking  is  an  offense  against 
civiHzation  which  demands  punishment ;  and  we 
believe  it  lies  in  the  power  of  Congres.s  to  pro- 
vide such  repressive  legislation  as  shall  prevent 
justice  in  America  from  becoming  a  by-word 
and  a  mockery." 

The  second  and  third  resolutions  con- 
demned "  the  despoiler  of  homes  and  the 
degrader  of  womanhood,  be  he  white  or 
black."  and  urged  negroes  to  become  ar- 
tisans aud  l)usinoss  num.  Over  the  fourth 
resolution  there  was  long  and  sharp  de- 
bate, and  attempts  were  made  by  some  to 
make  it  less  pointed,  nnd  by  others  to  make 
it  more  scathing.    It  reads: 

"  RcfioJvcd,  That  we  are  heartily  grieved  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and'those  in 
cuthority  have  not  from  time  to  time  used  their 


higli  station  to  voice  the  best  conscience  of  the 
nation  in  regard  to  mob  violence  and  fair  treat- 
ment of  justly  deserving  men.  It  is  not  right 
that  American  citizens  should  be  despoiled  of 
life  and  liberty  while  the  nation  looks  silently 
on,  or  that  soldiers  who,  with  conspicuous  brav- 
ery, offer  their  lives  for  the  country,  should  have 
their  promotion  result  in  i)ractical  dismissal 
from  the  army." 

The  article  on  suffrage  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  adroit  and  far-sighted  of  all.  It  was 
adopted  without  a  struggle,  and  declared: 

"  That  the  efforts  of  certain  persons  to  base 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  South  on  differences 
of  race  rather  than  on  intelligence  and  property 
is  unwise  and  un-American,  and  bound  to  bear 
bitter  fruit  in  the  future.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  and  the  wis- 
dom of  its  law  officers  will  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  this  fatal  plan.'' 

And,  finally,  the  Council  affirmed: 

■■  Since  we  and  our  fathers  and  our  fathers' 
fathers  were  born  and  bred  on  American  soil, 
have  fought  for  American  liberties,  and  have 
toiled  for  American  wealth,  it  is  just  that  we 
should  enjoy  the  rights  and  share  the  duties  of 
American  citizenship.  And  we  declare  it  to  be 
our  unalterable  purpose  to  strive  by  all  proper 
and  manly  means  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  per- 
form our  duties  right  here  in  the  land  of  our 
birtn." 

The  convention  was  composed  largely  of 
professional  men  and  schoolteachers,  witli 
a  few  clerks  in  public  service,  merchants, 
farmers  and  workingmen.  Thej'  were  men 
of  average  ability,  rather  talkative  and  ex- 
citable. There  were  some  conspicuous  fig- 
ures: The  erratic  Bishop  Turner,  the  tall 
and  genial  rresident  Walters;  Henderson, 
who  lost  home  and  property  at  the  Wil- 
mington riot— a  sad-faced,  earnest  man;  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  Wells-Barnett,  who  began 
the  anti-lynching  crusade,  and  the  dark- 
faced  Montgomery,  who  alone  represented 
his  race  in  the  Mississippi  Constitutional 
Convention. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  two 
conventions  have  had  a  good  effect.  They 
are  an  earnest  of  what  we  may  look  for 
when  careful.  thoughtful  organization 
among  negroes  shall  enable  them  to  act  for 
themselves;  rescuing  and  protecting  their 
weak  ones  and  guiding  the  strong. 

Atlanta,  CIa, 


Lord  Salisbury  and  Herbert  Gladstone. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.   P. 

EVERYBODY  in  Euglaiul  was  rejoiced  notice  to  take  up  with  Lilx-nil  measures  it 
to  hear  the  good  news  of  Lady  Salis-  bj'  auy  such  sudden  process  he  could  con- 
bury's  recovery  from  an  illness  which  trive  to  get  his  party  into  power  or  to  keep 
at  one  time  threatened  to  be  dangerous,  it  there.  The  House  knew  very  well  that 
and  indeed  for  a  time  seemed  destined  to  there  was  no  great  sympathy  between  Lord 
prove  fatal.  When  the  worst  of  the  crisis  Robert  (^Jecll  and  his  leader.  Disraeli  de- 
had  passed  away  and  the  news  sent  abroad  scribed  the  daring  young  political  gladiator 
by  each  bulletin  became  more  and  more  as  "  a  master  of  flouts,  aiid  jibes,  and 
hopeful  it  may  be  said  without  exaggera-  sneers,"  but  observed  that  his  sarcasm 
tion  that  a  deep  sense  of  relief  was  felt  "  wanted  tinish,"  and  once  was  heard  to  de- 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  polit-  clare  that  the  young  man's  head  was  "  on 
ical  opponents  of  Lord  Salisbury  were  as  fire."'  Lord  Robert  Cecil  sometimes  wrote 
sincerely  glad  as  his  political  supporters,  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other 
Lord  Salisbury  has  been  unsparing  as  a  periodicals  in  Avhich  he  criticised  very  free- 
politician;  he  has  always  fought  his  battle  ly  the  policy  of  his  leader,  and  Disraeli  and 
with  untlinching  courage,  and  has  neither  every  one  else  knew  perfectly  well  who  had 
asked  nor  given  quarter  in  a  fair  fight.  But  written  the  articles.  In  the  meanwhile 
then  his  has  always  been  a  fair  fight.  He  Lord  Robert  had  made  a  love  match.  He 
has  never  struck  an  unmanly  blow;  he  has  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
never  shrunk  from  any  responsibility  which  most  eminent  judges,  the  late  Baron  Alder- 
he  has  brought  upon  himself.  His  political  son,  the  lady  over  whose  recovery  we  are 
career  has  been  as  honorable  and  as„stain-  all  rejoicing  now,  and  the  marriage  brought 
less  as  his  private  life,  and  I  do  not  believe  liim  no  considerable  accession  of  fortune, 
that  he  has  ever  made  a  personal  enemy,  and  he  devoted  himself  gallantly  to  the 
For  myself  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  suppose  task  of  helping  out  his  living  by  the  steady 
I  have  a  single  idea  in  common  on  auy  po-  work  of  his  brilliant  pen.  He  wrote  for 
litical  (luestion  with  Lord  Salisbury,  or  that  the  Quarterly  Revieio,  and  was  a  regular 
I  have  ever  given  a  vote  in  the  House  of  contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review,  then  at 
Commons  which  could  have  been  in  accord  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  He  lived  in  a  modest 
with  his  political  purposes,  and  yet  I  have  and  quiet  way  in  London,  just  as  any  rising 
always  felt  the  highest  respect  and  honor  young  literary  man  might  have  done,  and 
for  the  man  himself.  Lord  Salisbury's  ca-  he  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the 
reer  has  been  interesting  and  peculiar  in  House  of  Commons,  and  every  now  and 
many  Avays.  He  began  life  as  the  younger  then  rattled  the  House  into  admiration  or 
son  of  the  great  house  to  which  he  belongs,  anger  or  amazement  or  emotion  of  some 
and  for  many  years  of  his  public  career  kind  or  other  by  the  brilliancy  and  the  au- 
there  did  not  seem  the  slightest  chance  of  dacity  of  his  eloquence.  He  took  office  again 
his  succeeding  to  the  family  title  and  es-  and  again  in  a  Tory  Government,  but  he  ro- 
tates. He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  signed  office  more  than  once  because  he 
for  many  years  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  would  not  follow  Disraeli  when  Disraeli 
everybody  knows  what  is  the  value  of  a  had  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  compete 
younger  son's  allowance  in  England.  Lord  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  measures  of  polit- 
Robert  Cecil  soon  distinguished  himself  in  ical  reform.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  all  the 
Parliament  as  a  brilliant  and  dashing  dash  and  the  daring  of  the  gladiator,  but  he 
speaker.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  far  did  not  fight  as  the  gladiator  fights; 
too  extreme  for  his  nominal  loader,  Dis-  whether  his  convictions  were  right  or  were 
raeli.  who  was  always  ready  at  a  moment's  wrong  he  stood  by  his  convictions,  and  no 
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prospect  of  political  advantage  could  induce 
him   foi-   a   luoiuent   to   swerve   from   them. 
The  sudden  deatli   of  liis  brother  put    him 
next  in  succession  to  the  title,  and  then  be- 
fore  louj,'   his   fatlHM-   died,    and   the   writer 
for   quarterly   and   weekly   reviews   l)ecame 
Marquess  of   Salisbury   and   owner  of   vast 
eslates.    It  was  well  known  that  Lord  Sal- 
isbury's wife  was  a  woman  of  literary  gifts 
and  of  tastes  congenial  with  those  of  her 
luisband,  and  I  well  remember  that  at  one 
time  there  was  a  fixed  belief  in  London  that 
she  wrote  some  of  the  most  vigorous  arti- 
cles in  the  Saturday  Review.    The  belief  was 
mistaken  with  regard  to  certain  articles  at 
all   events,    because    I   can    well    remember 
tliat  at   one  time   it   was   a   matter  of  cur- 
rent faith  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  wife  was 
the  authoress  of  "  The  Girl  of  the  Period," 
"  The   Shrieking   Sisterhod,"   and   other   es- 
says  with   which   the   Saturdaii   Review   as- 
tonished  the   world,    and   which   the   world 
soon  after  came  to  know  were  from  the  pen 
of  ray  late  dear  friend,  ^Irs.  Lynn  Linton. 
Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury  lived  as  quiet  a 
life  as  their  position  allowed  them  to  live. 
Neither  of  them  had  the  least  taste  for  cere- 
monial, or  show,   or  glare,   or  glitter,   and 
when   they    could    live   to    themselves    they 
appeared    to    have    enjoyed    the    privilege. 
Therefore  wlien  tlie  news  came  that  Lady 
Salisbury    was    in    bad    health    and    in    im- 
minent danger  of  death  the  feeling  was  uni- 
versal throughout  these  countries  that  the 
breaking  up  of  such  a  home  would  leave  the 
survivor   of   tlie    wreck    little    worth    living 
for.    So  we  all  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  dan- 
ger was  over  and  that  Lady  Salisbury  is  to 
be  with  her  husband  still. 

The  barren  session  of  Parliament  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  even  tlie  world  of  Lon- 
don seems  to  have  taken  but  little  interest 
in  the  fact.  Not  a  single  new  parliament- 
ary reputation  has  been  made  during  the 
past  session.  In  almost  every  session  some 
new  man  says  sometliing  or  initiates  some- 
thing, atacks  the  Ministry  unexpectedly  on 
some  momentous  occasion,  or  comes  to  the 
defense  of  the  Ministry  in  some  totally  un- 
expected way-some  one  about  whom  the 
world  had  heard  nothing  before— and  there- 
by gives  rise  to  the  impression  that  a  new 
figure  of  distinction  has  arisen  in  the  House 


of  Commons.  The  impression  is  often  mis- 
taken, and  the  new  man  sinks  back  into  his 
original  obscuritj',  but  this  time  there  has 
been  no  disappointment,  for  no  one  has  given 
us  the  slightest  excuse  for  forming  any 
gladsome  expectations.  The  leaders  of  par- 
ties have  maintained  their  respective  posi- 
tions just  as  everybody  assumed  they  were 
likely  to  do,  but  none  of  them  has  given  us 
any  surprise.  I  have  been  assured  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  makes  a  most  excellent 
Liberal  whip,  and  that  he  has  been  infus- 
ing something  like  a  new  soul  and  spirit 
into  the  party,  but  the  outer  world  can 
hardly  judge  of  such  effects  in  any  case,  and 
least  of  all  at  the  close  of  an  out-wearied 
and  vapid  session.  For  myself  I  ha^e  al- 
ways felt  a  sort  of  grudging  unwillingness 
to  see  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  great  abili- 
ties thrown  away,  for  I  can  hardly  use  any 
other  phrase  on  such  a  position  as  that  of 
a  party  whip.  The  office  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  great  political  importance.  The  work  to 
be  done  requires  peculiar  capacity,  inex- 
haustible energy,  and  the  skill  of  a  master 
in  the  management  of  men.  Still  it  is  not 
the  work  for  a  statesman  unless  indeed  in 
his  earlier  daj-s  of  training,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  holding  a 
much  higher  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Lib- 
eral opposition.  The  higher  place  will  come 
of  course,  and  before  long,  and  I  feel  well 
convinced  that  the  future  of  the  Liberal 
Party  depends  much  on  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone. 

I  have  just  heard  that  IMr.  W.  D.  Howells 
lias  been  raising  on  your  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic the  question  why  English  men  of  let- 
ters never  in  our  times  marry,  or  are  mar- 
ried by,  if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way,  Eng- 
lish ladies  of  aristocratic  rank.  I  heard  the 
question  taken  up  and  talked  of  to-day  in 
a  little  group  of  literary  men  and  women 
adrift  from  London  on  their  holiday,  who 
happened  to  meet  in  this  secluded  spot 
where.  I  am  now  writing,  my  familiar  refuge. 
Westgate-on-Sea.  Why  do  not  distinguished 
English  authors  get  English  women  of  high 
rank  to  marry  them  ?  First  of  all  let  us 
ask,  Do  such  marriages  not  take  place  ? 
Well,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  for  what- 
ever reason,  they  do  not.  Tennyson.  Brown- 
ing,   Dickens,    Thackeray,    Dante    Rossetti, 
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Morris,  George  Meredith,  Robert  Ijouis 
Stevenson,  Thomas  Hardy,  we  all  of  us 
know  that  none  of  these  eminent  persoiis 
married  into  the  aristocracy.  Then  comes 
tho  (luestion.  What  is  the  reason  ?  The  i»x- 
planation  that  seemed  to  find  most  favor  to- 
day is  tliat  the  literary  man,  as  a  rule,  gen- 
erally hc.uins  his  hard-worlcing  career  by 
falling  in  love  and  getting  married  to  some 
young  woman  whose  love  has  illumined  his 
days  of  early  struggle,  and  that  by  the  time 
lie  has  made  liis  fame  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere  has  lost  her  chance.  Thus  it  was  urged 
society  of  the  highest  order  only  came  to 
know  the  rising  young  author  when  it  was 
too  late  for  the  daughters  of  duchesses  to 
try  their  arts  of  captivation.  Were  it  not 
for  this  fact,  some  of  us  contended,  firm 
in  our  assertion  of  the  honors  of  author- 
ship, every  one  of  the  eminent  men  I  have 
mentioned  might  have  allied  himself  with 
the  highest  order  of  the  British  peerage. 
Certainly  it  w^as  pointed  out  the  British 
peerage  has  not  shown  itself  reluctant  to 
come  into  alliance  with  men  who  have  risen 
from  obscurity,  when  the  men  thus  risen 
have  brought  money  along  with  them. 
Therefore  it  can  be  no  question  of  aristo- 
cratic objection  to  lowliness  of  birtli,  even 


if  lowliness  of  birth  were  always  a  condi- 
tion of  literary  success.  We  left  the  ques- 
tion unsettled,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  Is 
any  possible  way  of  settling  it.  But  it  gave 
us  a  subject  for  some  pleasant  and  idle  talk, 
and  we  all  felt  obliged  to  Mr.  Ilowells  for 
having  set  it  in  motion. 

This  week's  number  of  Punch,  just  is- 
sued, has  an  article  which  surprised  and  de- 
lighted me.  It  is  called  "  The  Story  of  a 
Crisis,  A.  D.  19—,"  and  professes  to  give  an 
accoinit  of  a  serious  ditttculty  between  this 
country  and  the  chief  of  a  South  African 
State.  The  article  is  from  beginning  to  end 
a  piece  of  splendid  chaff  about  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the 
outcry  for  war  which  is  raised  by  the  Jin- 
goes in  this  country.  Punch  makes  capital 
fun  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  of  the  Lou- 
don Daily  Telojraph,  of  the  Jingoes  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  quarrel  itself,  and  the  offers  of 
assistance  which  the  war  party  are  rejoic- 
ing to  receive  on  every  side.  I  am  glad  to 
see  Punch  in  his  old  place  again  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  peace  and  a  satirist  of  the  clam- 
orous policy  that  makes  for  war.  I  should 
think  that  few  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  follow- 
ers and  admirers  will  exactly  see  the  fun 
of  this  piece  of  humor. 

London,  Knoi.anu. 


Negro    Emigration   to   Africa. 

By  Bishop  H.    M.   Turner,   D.D., 

Of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Index^endent  : 

IN  your  editorial  mention  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  Bishop  Turner  and  Bishop  L.  H. 
j^'^  Holsey,  D.D.,  I  am  represented  as  favor- 
ing the  deportation  of  the  American  negroes 
to  Africa.  If  you  mean  by  deportation  the 
compulsive  exodus  of  my  race  to  Africa  en 
manse,  I  most  respectfully  beg  to  plead  "  not 
guilty."  I  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  tlie  in- 
sane asylum  if  my  mind  was  so  far  out  of 
eqiiipoise.  But  that  I  am  an  African  emi- 
grationist  is  lamentably  true.  I  say  lament- 
ably, because  nothing  confronts  the  negro 
race  in  this  country  but  emigration  or  ex- 
termination.   The  African  race  in  this  coun- 


try can  no  more  hope  to  stand  up  under  the 
present  pi-essure  than  a  man  could  hope  to 
sJioulder  and  walk  off  with  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. And  any  white  man  who  thinks  so 
has  onlj'  to  blacken  his  face  and  travel  a 
few  days  through  the  country,  and  he  will 
be  surprised  that  any  negro  or  African,  who 
has  good  common  sense,  and  is  not  a  scul- 
lion by  birth  or  environments  during  his 
childhood  and  youth,  should  ever  dream  of 
making  himself  and  his  posterity  contented 
under  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
I)reme  Court,  and  a  thousand  subordinate 
judges,  and  the  endless  quantity  of  legisla- 
tive  enactments    and    State    constitutional 
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amciKliiM'iits    lliiil    liiivc   Ik'cii    passed   to   dc- 
}?m(l(>  ;uid  tic  liim  and  his  posterity  to  the 
wheel   that   rolls   in   degradation.    And   lest 
you  should  be  ignorant  of  some  of  these  de- 
cisions and  enactments,  I  forward  you  a  few 
decreed  by  the  United  vStates  Supreme  Court, 
the  most  barl)arous  and  inhuman  that  have 
emanated  from  any  court  of  last  resort  since 
man  came  into  being.    I  have  been  reading- 
history  for  forty-eiglit  years,  and  I  challenge 
any  man  living  to  produce  the  like   in  the 
chronicles  of  the  world.  You  say  the  scheme 
is  futile.    I  realize  its  futility  without  na- 
tional help,  which  God  will  surely  demand 
at  its  hand  sooner  or  later.    The  negro  has 
been  too  faithful  to  this  country,  its  integri- 
ty, unity,  perpetuity  and  its  every  interest, 
to  be  liiclvcd  aside  witliout  some  remunera- 
tion.      History    records   our   tidelity   to   the 
white  race  in  colonial  times,  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary VCar  and  in  every  struggle  for  ex- 
istence from  its  birth  td  the  present.    And 
if  it  cannot  accord   us   manhood   existence, 
like  the  Egyptians  of  old.  it  must  lend  us  of 
its  precious  jewels  to  enable  the  better  ele- 
ment of  the  race  to  go  to  themselves.    I  do 
not  mean  for  all  to  go.    All  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  not  go  out  of  Egypt;  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  possibly  half  of  them 
remained  and  were  lost,  either  by  extermi- 
nation or  were  sw'allowed  up  in  the  waters 
of  mankind.    So  it  will   be  with   the   colored 
people  of  this  country;  all  will  never  leave; 
but  millions  will,  and    millions    are    ready 
now  if  they  had  the  facility.    I   know  the 
sentiment  of  the  colored  people  on  the  sub- 
.1ect  of  emigration  as  no  other  man  upon  the 
American    continent.     I    have    barrels    and 
barrels  of  letters  upon  that  subject,  wiiile  I 
have  destroyed  stacks  and  barrels  of  others 
that  I  had  no  convenient  place  to  keep.    If 
this  country  had  ships  plying  between  here 
and  Africa,  as  England,   France  and   Ger- 
many  have,   and   we   could    go   as   cheaply, 
thousands  would  be  leaving  yearly. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  six  millions 
of  immigrants  have  come  to  this  country 
and  but  few  have  paid  over  fifteen  dollars 
each.  The  general  price  including  children 
would  average  twelve  dollars  each.  If  we 
had  such  conveniences  between  here  and 
Africa  the  emigration  would  be  immense;  not 
only  from  the  South,  but  from  the  Northern 


and     Westei'ii    Stales.     I     know     av  hereof     I 
six-ak.     Mucli  absurdity  has  l)een  attrii)Uled 
to  the  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  tliat 
Ave  proposed  to  ask  Congress  for,  to  enable 
the   bettor   element   of   the   colored   race   to 
leaA^e  the  country.    I  see  no  reason  for  mak- 
ing it  the  subject  of  so  much   ridicide  and 
laughter.    According    to    one    of    your    own 
New    York    papers,    nine    hundred    millions 
of  dollars  have  already  been  spiMit  in  bother- 
ing with  Spain  and  her  possessions;  and  bil- 
lions will  yet  be  spent  before  the  question 
is  settled.    Had  Congress  appropriated  one 
hundred  and  five  millions  of  this  amount  of 
money,    seven    millions    of    colored    people 
could  return  to  Africa  at  an  average  of  fif- 
teen   dollars    each;  and    soon    hundreds    of 
ships    would    be    trading    with    the    United 
States,  and  building  up  the  commerce  of  the 
country  to  an  extent  that  surpasses  imagi- 
nation; and  in  two  generations  the  hundred 
and  five  millions  would  be  returned  to  the  na- 
tional  treasury   with  a   reasonable   interest 
besides.    I  A'erily  believe  that  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  helping  the  bet- 
ter element  of  the  negro  race  to  establish  a 
nation    would  be    more    profitable    to    this 
country  than  a  billion  spent  on  Spanish  is- 
lands.   It  is  only    two    hundred    and    fifty 
miles     further     from     Savannah,     Ga.,     or 
Charleston,   S.   C,   to  liiberia.  Africa,   than 
from  New  York  to  Inverpool,  the  way  the 
ships  run:  and  I  believe  when  a. direct  line 
shall  have  been  determined  upon  by  the  nav- 
igators,  the  distance   will   be  almost  equal. 
And  if  millions  of  immigrants  can  come  from 
the  Old  World  at  an  average  of  twelve  dol- 
lars each,   fifteen  dollars   should   be  amply 
sufllicient    to    convej'    emigrants    to    Africa. 
And  I  believe  at  least  a  million  are  ready 
to  pay  that  price  now,  if  the  ships  were  pro- 
vided, either  bj'  Government    aid    or    com- 
mercial   intercourse.    Much    has    been    said 
and  published  about  the  negro  not  desiring 
to  return  to  Africa,  but  let  those  who  enter- 
tain such  views  start  a  line  of  steamers  and 
offer  emigi'ant  rates  to  those  who  desire  to 
return  and  they  will  see  that  every  ship  is 
crowded.     Europe    has    over    five    hundred 
steamships  plying  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  daily,  the  year  around,  and  not 
one  between  the  United  States  and  Africa; 
so    that    all    who    desire    to    emigrate    tliere 
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have  to  go  by  Liverpool  or  Southampton, 
England,  and  pay  passenger  rates,  which  will 
cost  one  individual  as  much  as  it  sliould 
cost  the  members  of  a  large  family.  I  have 
also  read  a  number  of  scurrilous  criticisms 
by  the  public  press  upon  African  emigra- 
tion, because  some  of  the  colored  people  who 
have  gone  there  in  the  past  have  returned 
and  berated  the  country  and  magnified  its 


fevers  and  other  fatal  diseases;  but  no  one 
will  attach  any  importance  to  such  misrep- 
resentations who  has  read  the  history  of  the 
early  settlements  of  this  country,  Australia 
and  the  South  American  States.  But  I  con- 
clude by  saying:  African  emigration  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  disturbed  condition  of 
things  in  this  country. 

Atlanta.  Ga. 


The   Interparliamentary  Conference. 

By  the  Hon.   Samuel  J.   Barrows, 


A  Delegate  From  the  United  States 


M 


R.  HODGSON  PRATT,  for  so  many 
years  the  distinguished  advocate  of 
peace  in  England,  said  to  me  when  1 
dined  with  hiui  in  London  a  few  Aveeks  since, 
that  he  was  surprised  when  in  America  that 
such  a  body  as  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  which  is  so  well  known  in  Europe, 
should  be  so  little  known  in  the  United 
States.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Union  has  held  its  meetings  entirely  in  Eu- 
rope, and  until  two  years  ago  had  had  no 
representative  from  the  United  States.  Let 
me  therefore  say  what  the  Interparliament- 
ary Union  is.  It  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  different  Parliaments  of  the  world  who 
have  organized  to  secure  the  settlement  of 
international  differences  by  arbitration  and 
who  are  interested  in  all  questions  of  interna- 
tional law  which  relate  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  prelim- 
inary conference  held  in  Paris,  October  31. 
1888.  The  first  regular  conference  was  held 
in  Paris  in  1889,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Frederic  Passy,  the  great  French  educator 
and  advocate  of  peace. 

.\s  then  organized,  the  conference  is  made 
up  of  groups  of  members  in  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent national  Parliaments  of  the  world,  or- 
ganized to  promote  its  objects.  Any  mem- 
ber of  a  national  Parliament  is  eligible  to 
membership,  and  having  become  a  member 
of  the  conference,  may  retain  his  connection 
after  his  term  in  Parliament  or  Congress  is 
concluded.  The  business  is  directed  at  each 
general  assembly  by  a  committee  of  two 
delegates  from  each  country  .and  by  a  bu- 


reau, which  is  the  permanent  executive  or- 
gan of  the  conference. 

Since  its  organization  the  conference  has 
held  meetings  at  Paris,  1889;  London,  1890; 
Rome,  1891;  Berne,  1892;  The  Hague,  1894; 
Brussels,  1895;  Budapest,  1896;  Brussels,  1897, 
and  in  Christiauia  the  present  year.  Thus 
nine  meetings  have  been  held  in  all.  The 
growth  of  interest  and  influence  in  these 
meetings  has  been  marked.  Composed,  as 
the  conference  is,  of  practical  legislators, 
and  including  in  its  membership  some  of  the 
best  known  leaders  in  European  politics,  it 
has  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  developing 
and  diffusing  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all  its  utter- 
ances has  been  its  declaration  made  at  The 
Hague  in  1894  in  favor  of  a  permanent  court 
of  arbitration  and  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  such  a  court,  prepared  by 
a  commission  of  six  members  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  whose  plan  was  presented  at 
the  Brussels  conference  of  1895. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  thus  antici- 
pated by  five  years  what  has  proved  to  be 
the  main  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  and  probably  no  influence  has 
been  more  potent  in  leading  the  conference 
to  this  conclusion  than  that  exerted  directly 
and  indirectly  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  conference  at  The  Hague— I 
recall  now  Mr.  Beernaert,  President  of  the 
Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Mr.  Chevalier 
Deschamps,  the  ex-President  of  the  Belgian 
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Hcnate,  and  Mr.  Senator  Rabusen,  of  Hol- 
lii  11(1— have  been  for  years  members  of  the 
liit('r|);iili;iiiK'iil;iry  TJuioii,  and  have  helped 
to  shape  the  policy  of  both  organizations. 
Mr.  Van  Ilouten,  formerly  Home  Minister  of 
Holland,  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Union 
at  The  Hague,  in  1894,  said:  "Arbitration,  ar- 
bitration! That  Is  our  motto."  This  has  been, 
indeed,  the  prime  object  and  effort  of  the 
Union  from  the  beginning.  It  has  not  pressed 
the  subject  of  disarmament  because  it  has 
been  perfectly  clear  that  if  arbitration  were 
generally  accepted  by  the  nations,  disarma- 
ment would  in  course  of  time  inevitably  fol- 
low. 

It  was  my  i)rivilege  to  be  a  delegate  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  eighth 
session  of  the  Union  at  Brussels  in  1897,  to- 
getlier  with  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  of  Mis- 
souri. I  have  just  liad  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  at  the 
ninth  meeting  of  the  Union  at  Christiauia. 
This  conferense  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  history 
of  the  organization.  Two  things  contributed 
greatly  to  its  success.  One  was  the  enthu- 
siastic reception  given  by  the  Norwegian 
(Jovernment  and  th(>  Norwegian  people.  The' 
odier  the  remarkable  success  of  The  Hague 
Conference,  Aviiich  closed  its  deliberations 
just  as  the  Union  was  beginning  its  sessions. 

The  Norwegian  group  has  been  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  active  in  the  Union.  Its 
1  arliaiiH'iit  took  the  lead  in  1895  in  voting 
-,000  kroner  for  the  support  of  the  Interpar- 
liiimeiitary  Bureau.  The  President  of  the 
l.agtliiiig,  ISh:  .lolin  Lund,  and  the  President 
of  the  Storthing.  Mr.  Ullman,  have  both  been 
ardent  supportei's  of  tiie  conference.  When 
llie  Union  accepted  the  invitation  to  meet  in 
Christiauia  in  August  of  this  year,  a  hospita- 
ble reception  was  indeed  anticipated;  Imt  the 
most  expectant  delegate  was  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  enthusiastic  greeting.  The 
Government  voted  50,000  ki-oner  ($13,500)  for 
the  eutertaiinueiit  of  (he  conference,  and  fur- 
nished free  transi)ortatioii  on  all  government 
railroads  for  some  weeks  b(>fore  and  after 
the  meeting.  A  steamer  brought  delegates 
free  of  charge  Irom  Denmark  to  Christiania, 
and  the  steamshii)  lines  from  Newcastle, 
England,  and  from  Orangeuiouth,  Scotland, 
also  gave  free  berths  to  all  members. 


A  dramatic  and  memorable  feature  of  the 
welcome  was  the  way  in  whicli  the  steamer 
bearing  delegates  from  the  Continent  was  re- 
ceived. A  special  steamer  from  Christiania, 
containing  representatives  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  large  party  of  delegates  and  in- 
vited guests  of  both  sexes,  .sailed  down  the 
beautiful  Christiania  Fjord  to  meet  the  Co- 
penhagen steamer.  Half  way  down  the  fjord 
three  Norwegian  ironclads  awaited  the 
steamers.  Tlie  five  vessels  then  formed  a 
procession  and  sailed  up  the  fjord,  the  three 
ironclads  escorting  the  two  steamers  bearing 
the  apostles  of  peace.  The  vessels  were  gaily 
decked  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and  the 
I. and  played  the  national  airs  of  every  coun- 
try represented.  Nearing  Christiania,  a  sa- 
lute was  fired  by  the  war  vessels.  A  vast 
throng  on  the  shores  witnessed  the  proces- 
sion and  welcomed  with  entliusiastic  cheers 
the  delegates  at  tlie  pier.  The  escort  of  the 
war  ships  was  not  only  picturesque,  but 
beautifully  symbolic,  suggesing  that  tlie  mis- 
sion of  force  Avas  to  minister  to  peace  and 
brotherhood.  No  delegate  who  landed  at 
Christiania  could  feel  that  Norway  was  a 
cold  counti-y.  or  that  his  mission  was  insig- 
nificant. The  session  of  the  Union  was  the 
great  e\  ent  of  the  year  for  Norway,  and 
everywliere  the  people  manifested  an  intelli- 
gent and  hospitable  interest. 

The  conference  was  opened  August  2d  by 
an  address  of  welcome  from  Mr.  Steen,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Ministerial  Council.  The  floor 
of  the  large  hall  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment was  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Union,  a  throng  of  spectators  filled  the  gal- 
leries, and  the  popular  interest  was  so  great 
that  not  half  those  who  applied  for  tickets 
could  be  accommodated.  The  Norwegian 
Parliament  is  called  the  Storthing;  a  section 
of  the  same  constitutes  the  Lagthing,  which 
is  not  a  distinct  second  chanil)er.  but  a  sort  of 
wlu>el  within  the  wheel,  with  powers  to  ratify 
or  levise  the  action  of  the  Storthing.  Mr.  John 
Lund,  the  President  of  the  Lagthing.  pre- 
sided at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence, being  relieved  at  different  times  by  Mr. 
Ullmanns,  President  of  the  Storthing,  and 
Mr.  Korst,  President  of  the  Odelsthing. 

In  his  opening  address,  Mr.  Lund  congrat- 
ulated the  conference  on  the  progress  which 
h:id  been  made  in  the  developmnt  of  an  in- 
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tenia (ional  jjublic  sentiineiit  in  regard  to  ar- 
bitration. A^■llen  the  conference  met  for  the 
first  time  ten  years  ago,  only  seven  countries 
were  represented;  at  tlie  Cliristiania  meet- 
ing, eighteen.  "At  that  first  conference,"  he 
said,  "  none  of  us  certainly  Imagined  that 
before  a  decade  had  elapsed  our  cause  would 
have  gained  such  ground  as  it  has  done 
throughout  the  whole  world."  He  did  not 
believe  that  any  member  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  thinks  we  are  approaching 
the  glorious  state  of  everlasting  peace.  "  We 
have  no  illusions  in  this  respect.  History 
proves  that  every  great  idea  for  which  hu- 
manlvind  has  fought  and  suffered  has  re- 
quired a  very  long  preparatory  stage,  and 
before  it  could  be  realized  it  met  with  de- 
rision and  doubt.  Our  labor  will  benefit 
only  posterity.  Even  the  foundation  of  the 
future  building  which  we  hope  some  day  will 
be  erected,  has  not  by  far  been  finished.  But 
if  we  succeed  at  this  conference  in  adding 
one  stone,  even  tho  it  be  a  tiny  one,  to  the 
great  work  of  peace,  then  my  country  will 
deem  herself  exceedingly  happy." 

As  lias  already  been  said,  the  conference 
has  from  the  beginning  made  international 
arbitration  the  main  feature  of  its  effort.  Its 
great  opportunitj'  this  year  was  not  in  work- 
ing out  in  detail  a  fresh  scheme  for  an  iuter- 
national  court,  but  in  ratifying  tlic  general 
features  of  the  plan  just  formulated  at  The 
Hague,  which  embodies  the  principle  for 
which  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  so 
long  contended.  The  conference  lost  no  time, 
therefore,  after  receiving  the  official  text  of 
the  action  at  The  Hague,  In  extending  its 
felicitations  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
to  the  sovereigns  and  governments  repre- 
sented at  that  conference  upon  the  impor- 
tant success  which  had  been  achieved.  One 
paragraph  of  tlie  resolution  read:  "The  In- 
terparliamentary Conference  is  happy  to  find 
that  the  principle  of  the  plan  adopted  by  it 
at  its  session  in  189.")  at  Brussels  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  tribunal 
of  arbitration  has  been  accepted."  While 
admitting  that  the  work  of  The  Hague  was 
not  pei'fect  or  final,  the  conference  saw  in  it 
an  event  of  the  greatest  historic  importance 
and  expressed  the  confidence  that  the  first 
and  most  dillicult  step  having  been  taken, 
the  favorable  attitude  of  the  different  gov- 


«'riiiiicius  iuid  the  force  of  public  opinion 
will  insure  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
institutions  inaugurated. 

The  conference  urged  all  of  its  groups  to 
employ  their  iiifiuence  to  obtain  the  adhesion 
of  their  governments  to  the  pacific  and  hu- 
mane resolutions  of  The  Hague  Conference, 
to  encourage  their  governments  to  conclude 
treaties  of  .'irbiti-ation  with  as  many  States 
as  possible,  and  to  facilitate  the  accession  of 
countries  not  represented  at  The  Hague. 

The  conference  has  also  charged  the  coun- 
cil of  the  organization  to  prepare  a  more  de- 
tailed report  upon  the  various  features  of 
The  Hague  Convention  to  be  presented  to 
the  next  conference,  which  will  be  held  next 
year  in  Paris. 

A  i-esolution  was  also  passed,  expressing 
the  hope  that  other  diplomatic  conferences 
such  as  that  just  held  at  The  Hague  by  the 
invitation  of  His  Majesty  Nicholas  II,  should 
be  convened  for  the  more  complete  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  arbitration  and  for 
the  gradual  constitution  of  a  code  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  conference  has  also  taken  a 
step  In  the  same  direction.  It  has  invited  its 
council  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  next  and  succeeding  confer- 
ences a  draft  of  a  code  of  international  law 
fixing  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations. 

The  final  resolution  of  the  conference  was 
one  which  was  gratifying  to  the  American 
delegates  because  it  reatfirmed  a  principle 
for  which  the  United  States  has  long  stood, 
and  which  the  President  in  his  last  message 
leasserted — namely,  the  exemption  from  cap- 
ture of  private  i)roperty  at  sea  in  time  of 
^^■ar.  The  resolution  wiiicli  I  had  the  honor 
to  offer  and  which  was  adopted  without  any 
opposition,  declared  that  the  "  conference 
notes  with  pleasure  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  last  annual  message  has 
called  attention  to  the  humane  and  benefi- 
cent principle  of  the  exemption  of  private 
property  at  sea  in  time  of  war  and  asked  au- 
lliority  of  Congress  to  correspond  with  the 
governments  of  the  principal  maritime  Pow- 
ers with  the  view  of  incorporating  this 
principle  into  the  permanent  law  of  nations. 
Ihe  conference  favors  the  enactment  of  sim- 
ilar treaties  to  that  concluded  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States  in  1871,  In  which  this 
principle  is  strongly  asserted,  and  trusts  that 
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Slid  I  treaties  may  be  the  prelude  to  a  general 
apreenaont  on  the  subject  through  a  special 
iutcrnational  conference  as  urged  by  the  In- 
terparliamentary Conference  In  1892  at 
Heme,  and  In  1894  at  The  Hague." 

Thus  the  ground  covered  by  the  conference 
hi  the  four  days  of  its  deliljorations  was  not 
larjro,  but  it  was  wise  to  concentrate  rather 
than  to  dissipate  its  force.  The  value  of  the 
meeting  lies  not  in  the  assertion  of  new  prin- 
ciples, but  in  the  reaffirmation  of  old  ones, 
and  in  the  development  of  a  stronger  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  conclusions  to  wliicli 
Tlie  Hague  Conference  has  given  a  new  sig- 
nificance. 

The  ho.«pitalify  extended  to  the  conference 
Avas  simply  rognl.  It  seemed  as  if  every  pos- 
sible need  of  tlie  delegates  had  been  antici- 
I)ated  and  supplied.  The  local  secretaries  and 
(•oiniiiitte(>s  were  of  unusual  efficiency.  An 
ii])vn  nir  reception  and  concert  was  ijiven  at 


ilic  park  of  St.  Hans  Hangen;  the  next  even- 
ing tlie  delegates  were  received  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Steen;  a  dinner  was  given  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Christiania  on  the 
l<'rognersaeteren,  a  beautiful  moimtain  resort 
overlooicing  the  city.  The  conference  con- 
cluded with  a  grand  banquet  given  l)y  the 
Xoi'wogian  group  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  the 
lirincipal  feature  of  which  was  an  admirable 
address  in  French  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson, 
V.  lio  is  not  only  the  beloved  poet  and  novel- 
ist, but  the  leading  orator  of  Norway. 

Nearly  three  hundred  members  attended 
tlie  gathering,  of  which  nearly  fifty  came 
from  Germany.  Many  of  them  availed  them- 
selves of  the  generosity  of  the  Norwegian 
riovernmont  in  arranging  excursions  and  in 
furnishing  transportation  to  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  that  delightful 
country.  j ' 

Christiania,  Norway. 
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The  Pistol   Packer." 

By  the  Rev.  J.   T.   Brown. 


THE  above  expression  is  a  localism,  ap- 
plied to  tliose  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
concealed  deadly  weapons. 

(Ji)nzales  is  a  beautiful  little  town  in  wliat 
is  c-dled  Southwest  Texas,  on  the  Guadalupe 
Kiver,  around  which  circle  many  of  the  lead- 
ing events  of  the  Mexican  War.  It  is  called 
tlie  Lexington  of  Texas,  because  of  this  his- 
toric association.  A  vast  stretch  of  river  bot- 
tom farms  tapers  off  into  ranclies  covering 
tliousands  of  acres  of  fertile  lands  upon 
which  thousands  of  sleek  cattle  graze  at  no 
expense  to  their  owner.  This  ideal  town  of 
6,500  people  is  tlie  center  of  a  rich  farming 
and  cattle  country.  Several  factories  have 
be(>n  planted  here;  beautiful  homes  of  cattle 
kings  and  immense  farmers  have  been  erect- 
ed within  the  coniines  of  this  city.  Smaller 
businesses  likewise  have  a  fair  chance,  and 
the  laborer  seems  happy  here  to  live  by  "  the 
sweat  of  his  brow." 

On  yesterday  utteruoon.  three  men— the 
lea(nng  white  men  of  the  city  -met  on  the 
|>rinolpal  street,  and    Imd  a    free    and    easy 


sliooting  scrape.  One  died  during  the  night; 
another  is  despaired  of,  while  the  third  may 
recover. 

I  have  conversed  with  many  white  and  col- 
eied  people  aliout  tiie  sad  tragedy  since  the 
occurrence.  Among  the  people  every  one 
seems  to  be  full  of  admiration  for  the  com- 
batants on  account  of  "  the  nerve  displayed." 

Each  man  yon  meet  likes  to  go  over  the 
whole  affair  as  he  sees  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  "  the  courage  and  marksman- 
sliip  "  exliibited  in  the  affair. 

Of  course,  general  regret  is  expressed  in 
the  language:  "  It  is  too  bad,"  but  the  public 
seems  to  liave  no  indiynant  conscience  in  the 
matter.  The  halo  of  heroism  is  placed 
around  tlie  unfortunate  actors,  and  the  vio- 
lent taking  away  of  their  untimely  lives  lost 
sight  of.  They  are  all  very  valuable  and  up- 
riglit  citizens,  important  and  foremost  in  the 
social  and  business  Avorld.  The  poor  people 
especially  mourn  the  result,  for  thej'  were 
imblic  benefactors  to  labor. 

Of  wlial  were  these  men  the  victims"/    At 
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liottom,  tlio  answer  is:  the  victims  of  their 
own  passions  and  lack  of  self-control.  True, 
but  of  what  defect  in  the  civilization  of  the 
South? 

I  answer,  the  habit  of  "  pistol  packing,"  or 
the  foolish  habit  of  carrying  concealed  dead- 
ly weapons.  Public  sentiment  as  yet  only 
speaks  a^-ainst  it  in  whispers  and  with  bated 
breath.  The  courts  are  doing  but  little  to 
l)reak  up  the  custom.  Old  and  young  men, 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  carry  the  pis- 
tol concealed.  A  local  pride  of  "  grit  and 
marksmanship "  makes  almost  every  one 
seek  to  display  his  "  nerve  and  skill."  Every 
man  being  armed,  no  one  seeks  to  avoid  a 
quarrel.  The  pistol  is  the  favorite  arbiter  of 
all  disputes. 


'I'lie  lawlessness  of  whlcli  tliis  custom  is 
a  manifestation  is  a  serious  menace  to  our 
civilization.  Can  this  great  State  develop  its 
material  possibilities  and  accomplish  its 
moral  destiny  as  long  as  public  opinion  toler- 
ates and,  in  a  manner,  crowns  "  the  pistol 
packer?  "  Is  not  this  spirit  the  same  as  that 
which  actuates  the  lyncher?  Is  not  "pistol 
packing"  an  evid(>nce  that  the  community 
which  permits  it  is  in  a  murderous  state  of 
mind? 

Has  Christ  practically  and  actually  come 
to  our  fair  Southland,  when  such  a  state  of 
affaii-s  exists  by  consent  of  the  people? 

"  Pistol  packing  "  mu.st  go,  or  the  best  citi- 
zens will  go. 

Gonzalez,  Texas. 


Sixteen  Summers  Old. 

By  Mary  A.   Mason. 

SHE  is  sixteen  summers  old  to-day  ! 
Mark  her  calendar,  ye  who  say 
That  summer  must  have  its  winter,  too. 
And  find  that  it's  one  long  summer  through  ! 
Bird  and  blo.ssom  and  breeze  in  tune; 
A  summer  morning,  no  afternoon; 
The  rose  in  her  cheek  from  June  to  June. 


She  is  sixteen  summers  old  to-day  ! 
There's  a  moon  for  her  when  the  sun's  away; 
There's  a  song  that  is  only  for  her  to  sing; 
There's  a  bird  that  is  waiting  to  try  its  wing; 
There's  a  beautiful  world,  as  yet  unseen. 
That  is  waiting  for  her  to  be  its  queen;— 
Tiiue  is  a  youth,  .and  the  years  tliat  were 
Are  only  just  sixteen  to  her. 


She  is  sixteen  summers  old  to-day  ! 
That's  what  her  first  two  sweethearts  say- 
Mother  and  father— and  I'm  a<'raid 
We  are  all  sweethearts  of  this  sweet  maid  ! 
Will  some  philosopher,  now,  who  knows, 

Tell  us  the  mystery  of  this  pearl. 
Why  it  takes  one  year  to  perfect  a  rose, 

And  sixteen  years  for  a  rosebud  girl? 
■    Constantinople. 


LITERATURE. 


Zahn's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.* 

With  tlu>  sole  and  single  exception  of  Har- 
nack's  ChronoloyU:  the  present  generation  of 
New  Testament  scholars   has  produced   no 
work   so   exhaustive,    so    thorough,    and    so 
scientifically  critical  ou  the  literature  of  the 
New  Testament  as  these  two  massive  vol- 
umes of  Zahu.    These  two  great  specialists, 
Ilarnack,  of  Berlin,  and  Zahn,  of  Eriangen, 
easily   stand   out  prominently  among  their 
contenii)oraries,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of 
the  entire  Protestant  world,  as  facile  princc{)es 
among  those  who  have  the  complete  mastery 
over  the  original  sources  of  information  at 
the  disposal  of  the  New  Testament  special- 
ist.   They,  however,  "diffei-  from  each  in  a 
marked  degree,  altho  originally,  when  they 
hogan  their  literary  careers  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  they  were  both  conservative 
in  their  tendencies  and  worked  together  with 
von  Gebhardt  as  a  further  member  of  a  trio 
of  most  i)romising  scholars  in  the  production 
of  M'hat  is  still  the  classical  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathei-s,  in  A\iiich  the  work  on  Ig- 
natius fell  to  the  lot  of  Zahn.  Since  that  time 
their  ways  have  parted.    Ilarnack,  notwith- 
standing his  conservative  antecedents  as  the 
sou  of  tlie  tlioroughly  confessional  Lutheran 
of  Dorpat,   Trofessor   'IMieodosius   Harnack, 
hoeanie  in  course  of  time  the  exponent  and 
protagonist  of  the  nior(>  negative  and  liberal 
type  of  New  Testament   scholarship,   altho 
he  never  represented  the  extreme  radicalism 
of  this  tendency;  wliile  Zalui  has  remained 
true  to  hisoriginal  convictions,  and  through  his 
researcjii's  of  tlio  past  (piarter  of  a  century, 
especially  his  masterly  investigation  of  the 
history   of   tlie   New   Testament   canon,   has 
become  the  prince  of  conservative  investiga- 
tors in  this  depai'liiKMit  of  research,  and  on 
not  a  few  occasions  has  sharply  antagonized 
his  former  riicMul  and  collaborateur  Ilarnack 
in  important  questions  and  problems  of  New 
Testament  literary  criticism. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  work   has   not 

77...«-F'^VJ^^?  ^^  "AS  Neub  Testament.  Von 
two^nin£"  "-irV'?^**^  Dficherfs  JStachfoU'er.  In 
t,nV«  n?,'^^\  Vol  1.1897:  pp.  y1,  489.  Vol.  II.  1899: 
pp.  668,  qunrto,    ($7.£,0  boundT) 


been  written  in  reply  to  the  more  liberal  po- 
sitions of  Ha  mack's  work  in  reference  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  New  Testament 
books  (in  fact,  the  first  volume  w^as  in  press 
when  Harnaek's  Chrono'loyie  appeared);  but 
it  is  the  conservative  and  positive  defense  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Church  ou  these  mat- 
ters on  the  basis  of  what  is  practically  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  original 
sources.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  tho 
Zahn  attempted  a  formal  reply  to  the  views 
of  the  liberals,  who  deny  the  authenticity  or 
veracity  of  certain  books  or  portions  of 
books  in  the  New  Testament  canon;  it  is 
rather  a  positive  demonstration  that  the 
older  views,  which  many  of  the  moderns  op- 
po.se,  have  the  best  of  foundation  in  those 
sources  which  must  eventually  decide  the 
matter.  Then,  again.  Zahn  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  defending  conservative  views 
simply  because  they  are  conservative.  He  is 
expressly  critical,  but  finds  that  fair  and 
honest  criticism  does  not  confirm  the  de- 
structive teachings  of  the  modern  school. 
Wherever  good  reasons  exist  for  a  departure 
from  traditional  views  Zahu  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  his  own  way.  He  regards  both 
the  conclusions  of  Mark  as  of  later  date, 
claims  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  of  Paul 
was  lost,  decides  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
determine  the  author  of  the  Hebrews,  etc. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  pre- 
sent in  practically  complete  form  all  the 
data  and  facts  from  the  oldest  and  best  and 
most  authentic  sources  on  the  many  prob- 
lems of  New  Testament  literary  criticism 
and  then  let  these  data  and  facts  determine 
the  matter.  In  this  respect  no  other  work 
published  offers  the  student  the  material 
that  he  here  finds  collected  and  digested,  and 
in  au  excellent  shape  to  be  assimilated.  It 
is  ;i  thesaurus  of  things  that  can  and  should 
be  known  for  the  imi>artial  study  of  these 
problems,  and  the  student  has  them  here  in 
a  shape  that  they  can  be  used.  Zahu  has 
not  his  equal,  still  less  his  superior,  in  this 
particular  sphere  of  original  information  for 
New  Testament  research:  and.  no  matter 
whether  his  conclusions  and  deductions  are 
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accepted  or  rejected,  the  w(>iillh  ol'  material 
here  offered  by  him  in  tliis  rcyiird  will  be  a 
storehouse  for  the  New  Testruneiit  student 
of  any  and  every  school  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

This  method  of  positive  construction  on  the 
basis  of  original  sources  has  determined  the 
character  of  the  work  in  reference  to  the  va- 
rious hypotheses  and  theories  of  the  day. 
These  he  antagonizes,  wherever  necessary, 
more  negatively  than  positively,  by  demon- 
strating that  the  opposite  of  these  views  is 
correct,  or  that  there  are  no  grounds  to  sup- 
port sucli  views.  Tlius  he  takes  the  Synoptic 
problem  very  coolly.  It  awakens  no  enthu- 
siasm in  liim  because  he  demonstrates  that 
its  whole  foundation — namely,  the  evidence 
of  a  "  Logia  "  of  Christ,  on  the  statement  of 
Papias,  w^ritten  in  Hebrew  by  Matthew,  is 
tlie  product  of  a  vivid  imagination  based  on 
the  misinterpretation  of  that  famous  pas- 
sage. He  finds  no  ground  for  a  critical  anal- 
.vsis  of  Acts  or  of  Revelations,  but  on  the 
other  hand  is  inclined  to  accept  in  substance 
the  theory  of  Blass  with  reference  to  a 
double  edition  of  Acts  from  the  pen  of  Luke 
liimself,  while  he  regards  the  application  of 
Jolin's  double  edition  hypothesis  to  the  third 
Gospel  as  unfortunate.  He  finds  that  the 
contents  of  the  various  books  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  first  century  of 
Christianity  can  amply  explain  the  wi'iting 
of  all  those  books  within  the  first  hundred 
years  of  our  era.  He  agrees  with  the  less 
learned  Init  more  brilliant  Godet,  in  his  In- 
trodvctiov,  published  some  months  ago,  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  all  with 
truth  and  for  the  best  of  reasons  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  authors  that  the  traditional 
views  have  all  along  claimed  for  them,  altho 
he  departs  in  many  particulars  from  the 
chronological  adjustment  generally  made  of 
these  books.  Thus  he  considers  the  Epistle 
of  James  as  the  oldest  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  places  HebreAVS  after  the  death 
of  St.  Paul.  The  authenticity  of  the  Pastoral 
Jipistles  he  can  explain  on  the  ground  of  a 
double  captivity  of  the  Apostle,  since  he  re- 
gards a  mission  journey  of  that  Apostle  to 
Spain  as  a  fixed  fact  of  history.  Among  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  that  to  the  Galatians  is 
the  oldest. 
The  formal  arrangement  of  the  work  is 


quite  simple,  the  entire  discussion  being  in 
seventy-six  paragraplis,  and  these  again  dis- 
tributed luider  ten  general  heads.  Each 
paragraph  first  gives  the  results  and  chief 
reasons  for  these;  and  tliis  is  followed  by 
notes,  in  wliich  this  complete  literary  appa- 
ratus crithms  is  furnished.  The  first  two 
paragraphs  are  introductory,  devoted  to  the 
Hebrew  (Aramaic)  and  the  Greek  languages 
in  the  time  of  the  New  Testament.  The  rest 
of  the  work  is  arranged  on  the  chronological 
plan,  beginning  with  James  and  ending  with 
the  writings  of  St.  John.  Three  indexes  add 
to  the.  value  of  the  work,  but  no  one  is  as 
exhaustive  as  it  should  be.  The  style  is  easy 
comparatively,  altho  some  abbreviations 
may  at  first  bother  the  reader. 


MINOR  VERSE. 

;Mytu  and  Romance.  Bclnn  a  linok  of  Verse 
hy  Madison  Cawein.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1.25.)  While  there  is  much  in 
this  volume  of  verse  to  make  glad  the  lover 
of  true  poetry,  there  is  not  a  little  to  make 
the  critic  feel  gloomy.  Mr.  Cawein  still  per- 
sists in  so  overloading  his  diction  with  words 
evidently  sought  after  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  dictionary— words  of 
flamboyant  purport— that  his  meanings  are 
fairly  drowned  in  a  flood  of  gorgeousness. 
For  example— 

THE   STARS    AND  THE   MOON. 

"  Througli  the  clerestories  high  of  the  lioav(Mi, 
the  firmament's  halls; 
T'lider  wliose  sapphirine  walls, 

June,  hesperian  June, 
Robed  in  divinity  wanders.     Daily  and  nightly 
The  turquoise  touch  of  her  robe,  that  the  vio- 
lets star. 
The  silvery  fall  of  her  feet,  that  lilies  are, 
Pill  the  laud  with  languorous  light  and  per- 
fume." 
When  air.  Cawein  seems  to  sing  naturally 
and  freely  he  is  a  poet  to  applaud,  and  in 
this  little  book  he  frequently  touches  a  chord 
that  is  sw-eet  almost  beyond  compare. 

Sea  Drift.  Poems.  By  Grace  Ellery  Chan, 
ning.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Company.) 
The  true  singing  voice,  the  freshness  of 
si)irit.  the  artistic  economy  in  choosing 
words  and  the  feeling  for  effective  rhythm, 
which  go  into  the  making  of  good  lyrical 
poetry  arc  all  prcs(>nt    in    these    verses.    A 
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l)ook  of  better  minor  poems  has  not  recently 
appeared.  The  autlior  is  perfervid  in  some 
of  lier  pieces,  the  one  on  Walt  Wliitman 
sliows  it  to  a  preposterous  deforce;  l)ut,  con- 
siderinj^?  the  subject,  we  miglit  safely  expect 
to  hear  sucli  a  line  as 

"  Tlie  voiceless  syllables  of  grass," 
especially  from  one  wiio  in  singinf^'  of  Amer- 
ica's poets   could  say: 

"  Thovi.  O  my  country,  hudst  but  one," 
and  that  one    Walt    Whitman!    Shades    of 
Emerson,  Bryant,  Lonyfellow,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Lanier,  listen  ! 

Thk  Wind  Among  ttie  Reeds.  By  W.  B. 
Yv(iti<.  (New  York:  .John  Lane.  $1.2.'5.)  Here 
is  anotlier  poet  wlio  atfects  tlie  Irisli  brogue 
In  ills  liiinking,  if  not  in  his  writing.  We  are 
(piite  incompetent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mr. 
Veats's  verses,  beyond  the  mere  style  of 
tlieni,  wliicli  is  certainly  distinct,  if  not  dis- 
linf^uislicd.  In  some  long  notes  at  the  end  of 
ills  book  lie  attempts  to  explain;  but  we  can- 
not yet  feel  altogether  at  home  with  him. 
Doubtless  it  is  fine  poetry  to  those  who  un- 
derstand it.  Here  and  there  a  clear,  sweet, 
natural  trill  slips  from  his  oaten  flute. 

Within  the  IlEixiE.  By  Martha  (lilbcrt 
Dickinson.  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure.  .$1.00.)  Tliese  are  fresh  and  tender 
songs,  full  of  melody  and  deep  feeling. 
Readers  of  1'^ie  Independent  know  the  au- 
thor l)y  her  contributions  to  our  columns, 
some  of  her  sweetest  lines  having  first  ap- 
peared liere.  The  publishers  have  given  a 
fitting  dress  to  poems  worthy  of  the  best 
praise. 

The  Silence  of  Love.  By  Edmond  Holmes. 
(New  York:  John  Lane.  $1.25.)  This  is  the 
second  edition  of  a  collection,  perhaps  we 
should  say  a  poem,  of  fifty  sonnets,  con- 
ceived in  a  lofty  mood  and  written  with 
great  intensity  of  style.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a 
true  poet.  Simplicity  and  power  distinguish 
some  of  tliese  sonnets  to  a  degree  that  lifts 
them  to  tlie  level  of  classics. 

Echoe?  .^nd  Other  Poems.  By  E.  A. 
Wingurd,  D.D.,  Pastor  St.  Paul's  Church.  Co- 
hmtbia,  S.  V.  (Lutheran  Publication  Board, 
Newberry.  S.  C.  75  cents.)  A  fine  sense  of 
melody  goes  with  These  simple  bits  of  verse, 
and  in  pieces  like  "  A  Plea  for  .Justice."  in 
which  tlic  aullior  iudign:inlly  condcniiis  llie 


outrage  at  I^akc  City,  tliere  is  something 
more  than  mere  melodv.  If  all  the  white 
people  and  all  tlie  black  people  of  South 
Carolina  could  see  with  this  poet's  eyes  and 
feel  A\it!i  liis  lioai-t  tlieie  would  lie  no  more 
outrages  along  the  color  line. 

An  Ode  to  (Jiri.hooi)  and  Other  Poems. 
JiU  Alice  .ArcJicr  Hcirall.  (New  York:  Hari)er 
iVc  Brothers.)  There  is  a  touch  in  these 
poems  whicli  sets  them  apart  and  makes 
them  remembered  after  they  are  read.  With 
almost  no  strong  x>assion  or  deep  reach  of 
imagination,  the  lines  one  by  one  take  hold 
gently  and  firmly  upon  the  mind  and  the 
heart.  Tiie  pulse  of  fine  artistic  aspiration 
i)eats  in  Ihem.  Something  Greek  here  and 
there  crojis  out;  bubbles  of  sensuous  de- 
light in  sound,  color  and  the  jibases  of  sim- 
ple nature  come  forth  musically.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly minor  song  that  we  have  iiere,  strains 
from  a  delicate  and  constricted  syrin.x;  but 
it  is  sweet,  pure  and  good.  There  was  a 
time  when  simi)l(>  and  artistically  composed 
poems  like  these  would  have  had  a  sincere 
welcome  from  a  considerable  public. 

The  Waik.  '1'ones  and  TIndertones.  Bh 
]Villiam  Toiiikiiis  Mrrscrcini.  {New  Y'ork: 
'I'he  Waif  Company.  2.j  cents.)  Tliere  are 
some  pleasing  bits  of  verse  in  this  tiny  book. 
Mr.  Mersereau  has  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm, 
a  good  ear  for  rime  and  not  a  little  of  that 
indescribable  something  which  makes  lines 
pulsat(>  with  feeling.  We  do  not  yet  say  that 
lie  is  a  poet;  but  he  promises  to  write  bet- 
ter. 

CoEi.EcrioN  or  I*oetry  EOii  School  11e.\d- 
iNci.  Selected  and  Arr.\nged  With  Notes. 
Hi/  Marcits  White,  Principal  of  State  Normal 
Trainini;  School,  Xcio  Britain,  Conn.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  50  cents.) 
This  is  a  well  chosen  collection  of  ballads 
and  other  lyrics  by  some  of  tke  greatest 
ICnglish  and  American  poets,  arranged  for 
school  reading  with  useful  notes  and  ex- 
planations. 

The  River  Bend  and  Other  Poems.  Bh 
Tacitus  Hussei/.  (Des  Moines:  Carter  & 
Hussej'.  $1.00.)  When  a  rimer  knows  his 
limitations  and  is  content  to  stay  within 
them — when  a  singer  knows  the  compass 
and  volume  of  his  voice  and  never  strains 
to  exceed  them-  we  can  iieartily  sympathize 
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witli  what  he  does,  even  tho  it  is  not  of  the 
divine  order.  Mr.  Hussey  writes  of  sim- 
ple, everyday  Western  experiences,  and  his 
verses  ring  true  as  far  as  they  go.  Never 
soaring  .iway  from  his  subject,  the  singer 
holds  attention  by  the  very  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  his  unambitious  strains.  If 
what  he  offers  is  not  poetry  in  the  largest 
sense,  it  is  the  voice  of  common  things 
speaking  in  verse. 

TnE  Alhambra  and  Other  Poems.  By 
I.  B.  Mouey-Coiitts.  (New  Yorlv:\Tohn  Lane. 
$1.25.)  Mr.  Coiitts  is  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  living  P^nglish  poets,  if  we  may  judge  by 
liis  short  flights  so  far  made;  but  tlie  poems 
in  the  present  volume  are  not  of  his  best. 
They  are  mostly  lyrics,  some  of  them  very 
poor,  the  larger  number,  however,  rich  in 
musical  phrasing,  emitting  striking  flashes 
of  fancy  and  imagination  and  full  of 
thought-compelling  suggestions,  and  if  not 
his  best  work,  still  notably  distinguished 
above  the  common. 


The  Philosophy  op  Memory.  Bu  D.  T. 
Smith.  (Louisville:  John  P.  Morton  tfc  Com- 
pany. 1899.  $1.25.)  The  author  of  these 
essays  modestly  observes  that  if  they  are  not 
true,  they  may  serve  to  point  out  the  direc- 
tion of  unsuccessful  endeavor,  and  we  fear 
that  that  must  be  conceded  to  be  their  chief 
use.  To  discuss  memory  requires  now  a 
prolonged  scientific  training;  the  subject  has 
exercised  the  abilities  of  the  greatest  minds. 
Mr.  Smith  propounds  what  may  be  called  an 
undulatory  theory  of  mental  action;  sensa- 
tions are  xmdulations  in  the  atoms  composing 
the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  and 
perceptions,  ideas  and  emotions  are  com- 
pounded of  these  undulations.  There  is 
nothing  novel  in  his  crude  materialism,  nor 
in  that  Avllich  tills  space  with  vital  force. 
Not  much  is  to  be  learned  from  a  writer  who 
explains  conscience  as  an  "  orderly  operation 
of  etlier  vibrations  with  respect  to  the  af- 
fairs of  life  and  to  conduct  in  general." 
There  are  essays  on  other  subjects  besides 
the  memory,  but  they  call  for  no  particular 
mention. 

FROAf  Comte  to  Benjamin  Kidd.  By  Rob- 
ert Mackintosh.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    1899.    $1.50.)    This  book  is  made 


up  from  lectul-es  given  at  Lancashire  Col- 
lege, wliicli  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Kidd's 
Social  Evolution.  The  subject  is  interesting, 
and  the  idea  of  analyzing  the  appeal  to 
biology  or  evolution  for  human  guidance  is 
a  good  one.  The  impression,  however,  that 
we  receive  from  the  book  is  that  tlie  author 
is  hardly  qualified  to  speak  with  authority. 
He  refers  to  obscure  writeus  as  if  their  opin- 
ions were  of  importance,  and  to  distinguished 
men  as  if  he  knew  their  views  only  by  hear- 
say. Many  of  his  judgments,  it  should  be 
added,  are  sound  and  enlightening,  and  per- 
liaps  he  says  all  tliat  is  necessary  concerning 
Comte  and  Drummond  and  Kidd.  Tlie  gen- 
eral conclusion  of  the  book  is  that  human 
evolution  differs  from  that  in  the  organic 
world.  '■  It  does  not  mean  progressive  di- 
vergence of  type  from  type,  but  progressive 
unifying,  all  differentiation  being  strictly 
held  subordinate  to  the  unity  prescribed  by 
reason."  Reason  is  the  great  progressive 
force. 

The  Psychology  of  Reasoning.  B>/  Al- 
fred Bind.  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.  1899.)  This  lucid  essay  maintains  the 
thesis  that  the  processes  of  perceiving  and 
reasouiug  are  the  same.  Both  belong  to  me- 
diate and  indirect  knowledge,  both  require 
the  intervention  of  truths  formerly  known, 
but  imply  the  recognition  of  a  similitude  be- 
tween the  fact  affirmed  and  th.e  anterior 
truth  upon  wliieh  it  depends.  Perception  is 
compared  to  the  conclusion  of  logical  reason- 
ing. The  formula  which  M.  Binet  reaches, 
after  an  elaboi-ate  and  masterly  analysis,  is 
as  follows:  "Reasoning  is  the  establishment 
of  an  association  between  two  states  of  con- 
sciousness, by  means  of  an  intermediate 
state  of  consciousness,  wliicli  resembles  the 
first  state,  which  is  associated  with  the  sec- 
ond, and  which,  by  fusing  itself  with  the 
first,  associates  it  with  the  second."  His 
theory  may  be  called  a  theory  of  substitu- 
tion. One  image  takes  the  place  of  another 
and  partially  identical  image.  The  premises 
of  the  syllogism  should  be  transposed,  and 
then  the  likeness  between  perception  and 
logical  reasoning  appears.  The  phenomena 
of  hypnotism  and  hallucinations  in  general 
afford  many  striking  confirmations  of  M. 
Binet's  theory,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
concede  the  strength  of  the  case  which  be 
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presents.  We  cauuot  do  justice  to  it  ))y  cit- 
ing brief  passages,  but  can  recommend  stu- 
dents of  psychology  to  read  tlie  argument  for 
themselves.  They  will  certainly  find  it  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  if  not  convincing. 

The  Bible  Among  the  Nations.  A  Study 
of  the  Great  Translations.  By  John  Walter 
licardslee.  (16mo,  pp.  226.  Fleming  H.  Re- 
voU  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.00.)  Professor  Beards- 
loo,  of  the  Holland,  Mich.,  Theological  Sem- 
inary, has  supplied  a  useful  and  compact 
.summary  of  the  f.arailiar  facts  about  nine 
principal  versions  of  the  Bible.  But  why  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  should  be  called  a 
version  we  do  not  understand.  The  HoUand- 
ish  version  is  included  because  of  the  au- 
thor's connection  with  the  Church  of  that  na- 
tionality. 

More  bulky  than  any  other  college  cata- 
log is  the  Register  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1898-99,  in  a  moderate-sized  quarto  of 
five  hundred  pages,  accompanied  by  another 
similar  volume,  not  quite  so  thiclj,  contain- 
ing The  President's  Report.  The  very  full  ac- 
count of  the  youngest  and  one  of  the  richest 
of  our  large  universities  will  reward  the 
careful  study  of  experts  in  higher  education 
and  will  show  what  great  work  can  be  done 
with  large  means,  if  put  under  the  control  of 
nil  enthusiast  and  a  scholar  like  President 
Harper.  The  word  university  takes  on  a 
now  meaning  under  this  development,  and 
we  discover  that  distant  affiliated  colleges 
and  schools,  from  Iowa  to  Florida,  can  come 
into  tile  Register.  The  subjects  offered  to 
students  are  too  diverse  for  enumeration, 
and  sconi  to  cover  tlie  most  ambitious 
schoino  of  uuiversal  knowledge  that  can  be 
devised.  Indeed,  tliis  Register  might  well 
|)ass  for  a  catalog  of  universology  if  wo  may 
l>e  pardoned  the  hybrid  word. 

The  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  publish  a  new  Webster's  Dictionary, 
under  the  title  of  Webster's  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary. It  is  a  stout  octavo  of  eleven  hun- 
dred pages,  and  omits  obsolete  words,  but  re- 
tains all  scientltic  and  current  words,  with 
definitions,  etc.,  abbreviated  from  Webster's 
"International,"  and  retaining  the  illustra- 
tions. It  is  a  capital  book  for  the  use  of 
those  who  want  something  smaller  than  the 
IJig  quartos. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  United  States 


Depautment  ok  Agrxcultuke.  1898,  is  an 
octavo  of  the  standard  size  of  Government 
reports,  of  768  pages.  It  gives  the  investiga- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Department,  as  re- 
ported by  it,  in  nearly  a  hundred  separate 
papers  on  agriculture,  botany,  entomology, 
zoology,  meteorology,  etc.,  that  may  be  inter- 
esting to  the  educated  farmer,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  many  woodcuts  and  half-tone 
plates.  We  need  not  say  that  it  is  full  of 
value. 

Between  Heathenism  and  Christianity. 
Being  a  translation  of  Seneca's  "  De  Provi- 
dentia  "  and  Plutarch's  "  De  Sera  Numinis 
Vindieta."  With  notes  and  essays.  By 
Charles  W.  Super,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (12mo,  pp. 
220.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Now  York. 
$1.25.)  It  is  a  good  thought  to  put  these  to- 
getlier,  but  there  are  not  a  few  other  trea- 
tises that  also  deserve  a  place.  The  trans- 
lator does  not  plan  to  go  back  for  his  illus- 
trations of  almost  Christian  Ethics  to  Plato, 
or  even  to  Cicero,  but  only  to  take  them 
from  the  tirst  Christian  century.  Seneca 
was  born  in  Spain,  perhaps  in  the  very  year 
of  our  Lord's  birth,  and  Plutarch  possibly 
fifteen  years  later.  W^e  do  not  need  to  say 
that  they  are  models  of  the  best  that  Pagan- 
ism can  teach,  and  are,  with  Philo,  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  reign  of  the  better  Christian 
faith.  Dr.  Super  has  given  a  brief,  but  fair, 
statement  of  their  quality,  and  has  at- 
tempted a  new  translation  of  these  two 
treatises.  In  general,  the  translation  reads 
smoothly,  but  now  and  then  Plutarcli's  long 
sentences  have  not  been  broken  up  into  good 
]^]nglish.  In  this  sentence,  for  example,  we 
can  find  no  concatenation  and  little  sense: 

'•  r.ec-jiiiso  this  tardiness  destroys  faith  in  Prov- 
idence, and  the  fact  that  retribution  does  not  fol- 
low closely  each  particular  act  of  wrong-doing,  but 
is  later,  thus  making  room  for  chance,  men,  by 
calling  it  a  misfortune,  not  a  penalty,  are  they  in 
any  way  bettered?" 

Strong  Hearts.  By  George  W.  Cable. 
(New  York:  Cliarles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
Mr.  Cable  has  returned,  and  very  happily, 
to  liis  early  haunts  in  this  little  book  of 
throe  short  stories  depicting  the  Creole  life 
which  we  first  enjoyed  through  his  delicate 
art  in  "  Old  Creole  Days."  Strong  Hearts 
includes  "  The  Solitary,"  "  The  Taxider- 
mist "  and  "  The  Entomologist,"  studies 
rather  than  stories,  which  the  reader  enjoys 
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with  a  sense  of  their  likeness  to  water  color 
sketches  of  what  has  been  seen  by  happy 
glances  in  passing  through  the  dreamy  coun- 
try of  the  old  French  South. 

An  Incident  and  Othek  Happenings,  by 
Sarah  Bornwcll  Elliott  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  $1.25),  is  another  book  of  short 
stories  dealing  with  Southern  life  and  char- 
acter. While  these  sketches  have  not  the 
fine  grace  and  tender  feeling  of  Mr.  Cable's, 
they  present  some  striking  and  truthful  pic- 
tures of  certain  phases  of  socjal,  domestic 
and  political  experience  peculiar  to  the  land 
of  the  black  and  the  white.  Two  or  three  of 
them  are  disagreable,  however  strongly 
they  depict  their  dark  conditions,  but  all  of 
them  compel  attention  and  demand  con- 
sideration. 

The  Riveij  Syndicate  and  Other  Stories. 
liy  Charles  E.  CarruL  (New  Yoi-k:  Harper 
v<L'  Brothers.  $1.50.)  Seven  stories,  some- 
what longer  than  the  ordinary  "'short 
story,"  and  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
make  this  a  very  entertaining  volume.  Mr. 
Carryl  is  clever  and  ingenious;  his  crimes 
are  cunningly  conceived  and  his  detectives 
are  engagingly  successful  in  the  long  run, 
while  his  incorrigible  criminals  are  drawn 
with  startling,  if  not  masterly,  power.  Many 
ingenious  turns  are  struck  upon  the  theme 
of  financial  crookedness,  and  there  are  some 
well  managed  surprises. 

The  Miracles  of  Antichrist.  .1  Novel. 
By  Selnia  Lagerlog.  Translated  from  the 
^'^wedish  by  Pavliue  Bancroft  Flacli.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  not  a 
novel,  altho  the  title-page  so  names  it,  but 
rather  a  romance  based  upon  a  collection  of 
Sicilian  legends  of  miraculous  happenings 
on  the  slopes  of  A^Ana..  A  little  image  of 
Christ  as  a  child  is  nn  important  factor  in 
working  out  the  wonders  of  the  book,  which, 
despite  >ts  improbability  and  sentimental 
flabbiness,  is  curiously  attractive. 

Face  to  Face  With  Napoleon.  By  0.  V. 
Came.  (Boston:  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
A  rattling  story  of  war  and  adventure, 
briskly  and  vigorously  told.  It  is  full  of  ex- 
citing incidents  with  a  background  of  semi- 
historical  facts.  Napoleon  the  great  figures 
largely  in  the  plot,  and  some  brave  boys  and 
their  doings  give  the  book  a  special  interest 
for  lads. 


Literary   Notes. 


A  MOVEAIENT  toward  the  reduction  of  post- 
age ou  authors'  manuscripts,  by  classing  them 
as  "  merchandise,"  has  been  begun  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  American  Authors. 

....A  new  twelve-volume  edition  of  Shake- 
speare— on  the  Hues  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare 
— will  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  Israel 
Gollancz,  in  editing  this  edition,  will  fully  revise 
the  text,  besides  adding  to  the  notes. 

.  . .  .Ramon  Reyes  Lala,  who  has  become  quite 
widely  known  during  the  past  year  or  two 
through  his  book  on  the  Philippines,  his  articles 
and  his  lectures,  will  deliver  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  on 
the  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos.  Eight  years 
ago  Mr.  Lala  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  native  Filipino 
who  enjoys  this  distinction. 

.  . .  .a.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  offer  an  unusual  at- 
traction in  a  new  and  finely  illustrated  edition, 
under  the  title  "  Big-Game  Hunting  in  the 
Rockies  and  the  Great  Plains,"  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  "  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman  " 
and  "The  Wilderness  Hunt^."  Only  1,000 
copies  are  printed,  and  each  has  a  picture  of 
the  author  as  a  Rough  Rider,  with  autograph 
signature,  55  full-page  illustrations,  and  nearly 
900  pages  of  text,  at  prices  from  $10  to  $20,  ac- 
cording to  the  binding. 

.  . .  .The  Harper-McCIure  Syndicate  will  pub- 
lish November  1  the  first  number  of  the  Harper- 
McClnre  Illustrated  Review.  This  will  be  a 
montlily  magazine,  selling  at  10  cents  a  copy, 
and  occupying  a  field  quite  distinct  from  that 
covered  by  any  existing  publication.  Dr.  John 
II.  Finley,  formerly  President  of  Knox  College, 
who  will  be  editor-in-chief,  is  quoted  as  saying:  ( 

"  The  high-priced  monthlies  are  not  com- 
piled to  appeal  to  the  masses,  either  in  litera- 
ture or  price.  It  is  my  aim  to  produce  in  the  new 
publication  a  magazine  of  comparatively  small 
cost,  illustrated  and  devoted  to  varied  fields  of 
work.  The  departmental  system  will  be  a  dis- 
tinctive feature,  and  religious,  scientific,  industrial, 
economical  and  political  subjects  will  receive  im- 
partial treatment.  To  insure  the  best  ideas,  men 
of  note  in  the  various  branches  will  be  asked  to 
contribute,  and  no  matter  of  current  interest  to 
the  people  will  be  neglected.  Illustrations  will  be 
a  prominent  feature  of  this  section  of  the  Review; 
in  fact,  it  could  be  used  as  a  supplementary  reader 
in  the  public  schools.  The  Review  will  aim  at 
popularity  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  now 
printed,  and  to  attain  that  popularity  short  stories 
by  well-known  authors  will  appear  in  its  pages. 
Continued  fiction  will  in  no  case  have  a  great  claim 
on  it.  I  hope  to  reach  the  artisan,  the  farmer  and 
the  mechanic.  The  practical  sciences  will  not  be 
neglected,  and  articles  on  current  inventions  will 
have  a  permanent  place  in  the  magazine." 


EDITORIALS. 


"  Joe  "  Wheeler. 

It  was  Jowett  who,  with  a  frankness  and 
generous  freshness  not  often  found  in  old 
age,  said:  "  I  hope  our  young  men  will  not 
grow  into  such  dodgers  as  these  old  men 
are.  I  believe  everything  a  young  man  says 
to  me."  Doubtless  it  is  only  by  an  efforl 
that  most  men  who  are  past  their  prime  can 
consider  life  without  taking  largely  into  the 
reckoning  their  own  ills,  disappointments, 
failing  powers  and  sense  of  disenchantment. 
What  they  look  upon  borrows  more  or  less 
of  the  jaundiced  light  given  forth  by  sen- 
ility. A  "  young  old  man  "  is  at  once  an  en- 
tertainment and  a  blessing  to  all  who  know 
him.  The  wisdom  of  long  experience  is  com- 
bined in  him  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
courage  of  youth.  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
him  with  large  reverence  and  yet  with  a 
fine,  sympathetic  familiarity  which  is  the 
highest  human  compliment.  We  call  him  by 
his  given  name  and  shorten  it;  for  exam- 
ple, "  Joe  "  Wheler,  and  there  was  "  Abe  " 
Lincoln. 

If  there  is  to-day  living  a  man  who  de- 
serves unqualified  praise  it  is  General 
Joseph  Wheeler,  ex-rebel,  now  at  the  head 
of  a  command  under  the  ttag  of  the  Union 
in  the  IMiilippines.  He  is  fast  nearing  the 
limit  of  threescore  and  ten;  but  he  not  only 
does  not  shrink,  he  gladly  dares.  With  him 
to  the  far  islands  he  takes  a  patriotism  and 
a  courage,  a  zeal  and  a  daring  as  fresh  and 
unflinching  as  the  youngest  soldier  under 
him  can  show.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  a 
Southern  Democrat  at  that,  but  with  him 
patriotism  goes  before  party;  the  flag  of 
his  country  outranks  any  partisan  banner. 
While  he  was  in  the  Confederate  States  and 
professed  allegiance  to  its  government, 
while  ho  claimed  the  protection  of  its  flag, 
he  fought  for  it  like  a  man.  Now  he  is  just 
as  true  to  the  flag  of  our  Union  and  just  as 
ready  to  uphold  it  wherever  the  Government 
sends  it.  He  is  a  fine  and  admirable  ex- 
ample of  "  Southern  chivalry."  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much.  We  honor  such  chiv- 
alry, whether  Northern  or  Southern,  East- 
ern or  Western. 


Age  is  not  a  matter  of  years.  If  we  did 
not  know  from  the  record,  how  could  we 
make  out  which  is  the  older,  "  Ted  "  Roose- 
velt or  "  Joe "  AVheeler  ?  No  sooner  does 
Wheeler  arrive  at  Manila  than  he  is  at  the 
front  vying  with  Lawton  and  Funston  and 
the  younger  "  boys "  on  the  fighting  line. 
There  is  the  American  spirit  as  it  should  be. 
Wheeler  might  have  carried  a  carpet-bag 
full  of  pamphlets  and  "  dodgers "  of  un- 
patriotic literature  to  distribute  among  the 
.soldiers  on  the  islands;  he  might  have  gone 
there  to  sow  discontent  and  mutiny,  to  argue 
the  case  for  Aguinaldo  against  the  flag;  but 
he  did  not.  His  patriotism  is  not  of  the 
Filipino  cast;  it  is  American.  He  shoots 
the  way  he  talks.  If  he  were  for  Aguinaldo 
he  would  take  command  under  the  Filipino 
Hag.  And  there  be  many  around  about  who 
might  well  profit  by  General  Wheeler's  ex- 
ample. 


The  Delegal    Riot.s   in    Georg-ia. 

ArcoRDTNO  to  the  reports  first  telegraphed 
to  the  Northern  press  the  riots  about  Da- 
rien,  Ga.,  had  their  origin  in  the  arrest  of 
the  negro,  Henry  Delegal,  for  the  assault 
on  a  white  woman,  which  assault  was  not 
reported  by  her  until  after  the  birth  of  her 
child.  W^e  have  made  some  inquiries  of  per- 
sons living  in  the  neighborhood,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Delegals,  and  these  are 
the  facts  as  reported  to  us.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  phase  of  society  hardly  to  be  compre- 
hended in  our  Northern  States,  but  which 
needs   to   be   told. 

Glynn,  INIackintosh  and  Liberty  counties 
are  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Georgia. 
Tlu-y  are  swampy  and  malarious  districts, 
and  are  given  up  almost  wholly  to  negroes. 
They  own  most  of  the  land,  and  are  pros- 
perous, and  many  of  them  intelligent.  A 
number  of  the  best .  negro  schools  in  the 
State  are  in  these  counties.  A  negro  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  region,  and 
owns,  perhaps,  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  the  city 
of  Darien,  wliich  he  inherited  from  his  white 
father. 

Henry   Delegal  is  a   negro  of  some  prop- 
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erty  and  position.  He  had  his  own  family, 
but  he  was  believed  to  have  had  relations 
for  several  yeai-s  also  with  a  white  woman 
whom  he  supported.  Such  cases  are  by  no 
means  as  rare  as  many  suppose,  and  there 
have  been  not  a  few  cases  in  which  white 
women  have  had  colored  children,  cases 
wliich  we  can  specify.  At  Waycross,  near- 
by, a  colored  postal  clerk  supports  his  white 
mother.  When,  as  every  one  knows,  illicit 
relations  between  white  men  and  colored 
women  are  so  numei'ons,  and  where  the 
races,  especially  in  country  districts,  are 
brought  into  such  familiar  and  friendly  ac- 
(luaintance,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that 
such  cases  as  thnt  of  Henry  Delegal  also 
occur.  At  any  rate,  this  white  woman  gave 
birth  to  Henry  Delegal's  colored  child.  It 
gave  occasion  to  no  sudden  and  immediate 
excitement.  Tiie  child  was  a  month  or  two 
old  before  some  white  men,  who  wished  to 
make  trouble  for  Delegal,  brought  against 
him  the  charge  of  assault,  and  had  him  ar- 
rested for  a  crime  such  as,  with  the  colors 
reversed,  white  men  are  never  arrested  for. 
The  negroes  believed,  very  likely  with  truth, 
that  it  was  intended  to  murder  Delegal, 
and,  as  was  proper,  they  protected  him. 

In  protecting  him  they  went  too  far,  and 
got  into  a  fight  with  the  officers,  in  which 
a  wliite  man  was  Ivilled  by  a  son  of  Henry 
Delegal,  and  several  score  of  negroes  have 
been  arrested  and  will  be  tried.  They  will 
be  defended  by  as  able  a  lawyer  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  State  of  (Jeorgia,  for  the  ne- 
groes have  money  enough  to  do  it.  We  pre- 
sume that  Henry  Delegal  will  be  acquitted; 
scarce  any  otiier  result  is  possible.  But  it 
may  be  that  young  Delegal  and  one  or  two 
of  the  other  negroes  may  be  sent  to  the 
chain-gang  lor  life,  or  even  hanged,  while 
a  number  of  others  will  get  sentences  of  a 
year.  A  number  are  already  discharged. 
The  first  accounts  are  always  the  worst,  and 
tlie  charges  simmer  down  when  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  law. 

With  all  its  absurdities  this  case  yet  il- 
lustrates the  return  of  tlie  spirit  of  law  to 
Georgia.  These  negroes  have  not  been 
lynched— a  form  of  law  has  been  and  will 
be  observed,  if  not  its  spirit.  We  may  add 
a  reference  to  two  other  very  late  cases  of 
which   we  find   the  accounts   in   tlie  Atlanta 


papers.  A  station  agent  in  Early  County 
was  robbed  and  his  wife  assaulted.  It  was 
asserted  that  a  crowd  of  negroes  planned 
the  crime,  and  five  of  them  were  lynched. 
Two  others  were  caught  later,  and  the  of- 
ficers hardly  saved  them  from  lynching  l)y 
Imrrying  them  to  Atlanta.  Then  an  Early 
County  grand  jury  could  find  no  evidence 
against  them,  and  Judge  Sheffield  ordered 
them  released.  Another  case  is  of  a  negro 
looking  for  work  who  stopped  at  the  house 
of  a  man  near  Jackson,  Ga.,  and  asked  a 
woman  for  worlc  and  food.  He  was  directed 
to  a  negro  house  near  by.  He  went  there, 
and  as  he  came  back  along  the  road  toward 
the  first  house  the  Avomau  was  frightened 
and  screamed.  Her  husband  hurried  up 
and  chased  him,  and  shot  him  in  the  leg,  but 
the  negro  managed  to  run  away.  He  was 
followed  and  chased  by  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  men  who  threatened  to  lynch  him, 
but  when  they  caught  him  some  brave 
officers  in  the  crowd  took  him  to  Atlanta  for 
safekeeping.  The  affair  made  an  immense 
excitement,  but  the  grand  jury  meeting  at 
.Tackson  ten  days  later  could  find  no  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  he  was  liberated. 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  says: 

"  K  tlie  officers  had  not  taken  their  lives  in 
tlieir  hands  and  protected  Williams,  the  angry 
mob  would  liave  lynched  an  innocent  negro." 

These  are  hopeful  cases  in  which  the  law 
was  allowed  to  take  its  course.  A  case  of 
tlie  worst  sort  of  interference  with  law  is 
reported  from  Pulaski,  Va.  A  negro  was 
tried  for  robbing  and  "attempting  to  kill" 
Major  Darst.  He  was  convicted  August 
8th,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  September 
]4th.    The  Virginia  dispatch  says: 

"  The  jury  was  out  fifteen  hours.  It  was  re- 
ported they  could  not  reach  an  agreement.  A 
party  of  citizens  notified  them  that  if  a  verdict 
was  not  rendered  by  ten  o'clock  this  morning  the 
negro  would  be  lynclied.  The  verdict  was 
brought  in  promptly  at  the  specified  time." 

Conditions  are  by  no  means  reassuring  in 
the  Soutli.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  ne- 
groes are  getting  restive,  and  often  desper- 
ate. The  fear  of  race  conflicts  is  not  wholly 
vain.  Yet  we  believe  the  wise  leaders  will 
counsel  moderation  and  long  patience,  and 
dependence  on  the  slow  forces  which  make 
for  equal  justice. 
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These  are,  of  course,  religion  juid  cducii- 
tion,   and   yet   both    reliyiou    aud    educatiou 
work  for  the  assertion  of  rights  as  well  as 
for     patient     endurance     of     wrongs.      Let 
Greorgia  show  that  she  will  j^ive  the  negro 
equal    justice.    Take    the    matter    of    public 
education,    for    oxainple.    (Jeorgia    provides 
jusi  one  school  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  negro,  the  Stale  Industrial  College,  and 
for  that  she  gives  not  one   cent   raised    by 
direct  or  indirect  taxation.    It  receives  one- 
lialf   of   the    United    States    Fund    of    18()2, 
$8,000.   aud   one-third    of    the    .Morrill    Fund 
of   1890,    $7,000,    or   a    total    of   $15,000.    all 
given  by   Congress  for  agricultural   aud   in- 
dustrial  education.    That   Is   all.     From    the 
same   funds   the   white   State   University   at 
.Vthens  receives  $22,000,  besides  .$8,000  from 
the  Milledge  Fund  and  an  annual  State  grant 
to  make  a  total  of  never  loss  than  .$50,000. 
Besides    this    theie    are    annual    grants    to 
other    wliite    colleges    and    normal    schools: 
.\bout    $10,000    for    the    Normal    School    at 
Athens;  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  for  Dahlonega 
College;  about    $25,000    for    tlie    Technolog- 
ical   School    at     .Vtlanta:    $10,000     for     the 
French  Normal  School  at  Milledgeville,  and 
$2,000     for     tlio     Thomasville     .Vgricultural 
School.    These  figures  vary  somewhat  from 
year  to  year.    It  might  be  supposed  that  tliis 
nujust  disparity  between  the  appropriations 
for    the    races    disappears    when    we    conu' 
down  to  the  common  schools.    About  a  mil- 
lion dollars   is   spent   for   public   .schools,    of 
which    much    less    than   a    third    is    for    tlH> 
negroes.      The    excellent    Commissioner     of 
Education.   Mr.   (J.   R.   (Jleun,   in  a   late  ad- 
dress before  a  body  of  white  people,  urging 
larger  appropriations  for  schools,  answeied 
the    objection    that    this    would    be    ta.xing 
white    people     for     the     support     of     negro 
schools     by    declaring    that    ligures    would 
prove    that    negroes    receive    for    education 
less  than  they  really   pay. 


Why  Are  the  Jews  Persecuted  ? 

I.\  an  jirticle  in  Harper's  Mayazine,  Mark 
Twain,  witii  general  success,  avoids  humor 
ill  a  .serious  discussion  of  the  reason  why 
the  .Tews  are  so  generally  unpopular  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  He  expresses  the  opin- 
ion  tliai    ignorance   and    fanaticism    do    not 


alone   account    for   the   unjust   treatment  of 
them.    The  .Jew,  he  says,  is  a  well-behaved 
citizen,     unusually     well     behaved;    on     the 
whole  honest,  or  he  could  not  have  got  such 
a   control   of  great  financial   interests.    The 
cause  of  the  prejudice,   he  believes,   is  sim- 
l)ly   that   whicli   is  so  often  avowed   on   the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  which  he  takes  the 
liberty  of  presuming  made  .foseph   unpopu- 
lar in  Egypt,  tliat  tlie  .Jews  have  the  shrewd- 
ness,  keeping   within   the  limits  of  the  law, 
to    amass    more    proi)erty    than    their    Chris- 
tian   neighbors.    They    get    the    money    and 
they  loan  it  and  secure  mortgages  and  take 
the    land    of    those    who    cannot    pay    their 
debts;  and  they   generally   suffer  in   a   way 
that  rich  people  sutt'er  in  the  estimation  of 
l)0()rer  people,   that  successful  people  suffer 
in  the  estimation  of  the  unsuccessful.  Their 
religion  or  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  .Tesus 
by   .Tews,   he  thinks— and  we  do  not   doubt 
he  is  right— have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
persecutions  which  they  have  suffered.  The 
main,  almost  the  sole,  reason  is  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  are  thrifty  and  shrewd,  and  control 
trade  and  get  the  money  which  their  Chris- 
tian neighbors  would  like  to  keep. 

^^'hile  this  is  substantially  true  it  does 
not  quite  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question. 
There  is  a  prejudice  also  against  Christian 
monopolists  and  millionaires,  but  they  are 
picked  out  for  detestation  and  abuse  in- 
dividually aud  not  as  a  caste.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply rich  .Tews,  well-to-do  .lews,  that  are  per- 
secuted or  despised,  but  those  .Tews  also 
who  are  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder;  poor 
peddlers  as  well  as  rich  bankers.  The  bulk 
of  the  .Tews,  in  this  city  at  least,  while  moral 
.ind  prudent  and  self-supporting,  are  of  the 
class  of  the  victims  of  the  sweat-shop  ty- 
ranny, and  their  tyrants  are  of  their  own 
l)lood.  Why  is  it  that  the  persecution  is  not 
against  ricli  .lews,  or  successful  .lews,  but 
jigainst   all   Jmvs  V 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  because 
.Tews  make  themselves  into  a  caste  as  no 
other  people  do.  It  is  of  tlio  essence  of 
cast(>  to  keep  one's  r;ice  or  guild  socially 
separate  from  the  rest  of  tlie  people;  and 
the  tin.il  test  of  caste,  and  the  chief  way  in 
which  a  caste  asserts  its  distinctness  and 
superiority,  is  by  its  laws  of  marriage.  A 
I'.ralimin   cannot    marry   into  the  caste  next 
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below;  and  so  on  down  through  all  the 
grades,  each  caste  liolds  itself  above  that 
which  is  next  to  it.  The  Jews  substantially 
declare  that  they  ai-e  of  a  blood  too  pure 
and  sacred  to  be  profaued  by  a  mixture  with 
any  other  race.  It  may  not  be  an  asserted. 
but  it  is  an  assumed  superiority.  This 
might  not  give  any  special  offense  and 
might  even  be  laughed  at,  if  this  very  fact 
did  not  produce  a  social  separation  along 
all  lines.  All  society,  with  its  parties  and 
entertainments  and  grander  o\;  more  hum- 
ble functions,  is  in  the  last  analysis  ar- 
ranged and  provided  for  with  a  view  to  such 
mutual  acquaintance  of  young  people  as 
shall  result  in  marriage  and  the  forming  of 
new  houseliolds.  When  Jews  declare  that 
they  will  not  marry  Avith  those  not  of  their 
religion,  they  make  themselves  a  special 
caste  and  sliut  themselves  out  from  social 
relations  with  other  people.  There  may  be 
relations  of  business  and  esteem  and  even 
personal  friendshi]),  but  not  such  as  can 
really  break  down  the  barriers  of  caste.  We 
all  know  how  this  works  to  a  less  extent, 
within  Christianity,  by  the  attempt  to  for- 
bid Catholics  to  marry  Protestants.  It  sep- 
arates in  a  considerable  degree  the  Catholic 
socially  from  the  Protestant.  Now,  when 
the  people  who  are  especially  successful  in 
business  belong  to  one  separate  caste  that 
holds  itself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
ulation,  that  whole  caste  (in  this  case  a  re- 
ligious one)  will  get  all  the  kicks  and  curses 
which  otherwise  might  go  to  certain  in- 
dividuals. AVe  agree  with  Mark  Twain  that 
it  is  not  religious  prejudice  that  is  involved, 
but  there  is  involved,  we  think,  n  little  re- 
sentment against  what  appears  to  be  a  claim 
of  superiority,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  hos- 
tility which  is  likely  to  l)e  aroused,  espe- 
ciallj''  among  the  ignorant,  against  those 
who  are  strangers,  or  who  make  themselves 
strangers,  by  liolding  aloof  from  the  social 
life  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live. 


The  Moral  Tone  of  Current 
Fiction 

WiTHix  the  past  two  or  three  years  there 
has  been  a  very  noticeable  change  in  the 
moral  tone  of  well  written  popular  fiction;  a 
change  acceptable  and  comforting  to  all  of 


us  who  believe  that  associating  with  people 
of  debauched  morals  and  depraved  taste  is 
Just  as  bad  in  literature  as  in  life,  or  at  least 
as  bad  to  tlie  extent  that  literature  affects 
the  morals  and  <'haracter  of  those  who  read 
it.  Since  tlie  revival  of  the  historical  ro- 
mance and  the  return  to  the  story  of  pure 
love  and  happy  marriage,  there  have  been 
some  indications  of  a  higher  critical  appre- 
ciation of  art  which  limits  itself  to  subjects 
and  conditions  not  objectionable  when  dis- 
cussed freely  by  the  fireside  in  the  family 
circle.  We  ai-e  having  a  great  many  good  sto- 
ries now.  and  some  surprising  successes  in 
the  way  of  popularity.  Of  course  it  is  not 
always  the  best  book  that  is  most  read;  but 
every  reviewer  must  have  observed  that  in 
the  case  of  recent  romances  having  a  great 
run  of  public  favor  there  has  been  at  least 
no  glaring  infringement  of  the  laws  of  de- 
cency and  morals.  The  literary  art  may 
have  been  careless  or  inadequate;  but  there 
was  no  incident  or  situation  suggestive  of 
forbidden  things,  no  page  or  chapter  to  be 
cut  out  before  reading  it  aloud  or  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  young. 

But  the  literary  and  dramatic  art  of  some 
recent  and  very  popular  romances  has  been 
notably  excellent.  Indeed,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  it  on  a  par  with  the  best.  Writers 
have  broken  away  somewhat  from  estab- 
lished models,  especially  in  the  historical  ro- 
mances; but  the  departure  seems  justifled 
where  it  attempts  to  adapt  the  story  to  the 
best  requirements  of  current  taste.  Scott, 
Bulwer  and  Thackeray  wrote  great  historical 
stories;  Ave  shall  probably  never  see  them 
surpassed  in  either  invention  or  execution; 
but  a  change  in  taste  and  conditions  may 
call,  Ave  think  it  does  call,  for  modifications 
of  both  style  and  composition.  Take  "  lA'an- 
hoe  '■  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  day,  and  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  still  a  masterpiece,  but 
probably  not  a  model  to  be  used  now  without 
considerable  loppings  and  foreshortenings. 
Tills,  of  course,  relates  to  mere  literary  pro- 
portion and  the  bulk  of  the  composition.  We 
demand  more  compact  work. 

The  truly  great  masters  of  English  ro- 
mance did,  however,  set  a  perfect  measure 
for  the  management  of  the  lights  and  shades 
of  morals  in  fiction.  They  were  not  prudish; 
they  presented  the  dark  side  of  life;  but  they 
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made  tbe  most  of  the  good  side,  valued  it 
most  highly,  pictured  it  with  most  pleasure. 
They  did  not  pander  to  a  vicious  taste;  their 
heroes  were  admirable  men,  their  heroines 
pure  women.  In  welcoming  the  historical 
romance  back  to  its  rightful  place,  the  place 
filled  by  the  historical  picture  in  painting, 
the  historical  play  in  dramatic  art,  we  record 
our  hope  that  it  has  come  to  stay  and  that  its 
spirit  will  not  soon  degenerate  to  the  propor- 
tions of  mere  sensational  and  immoral  clap- 
trap. 


Not   Trusts,    but    Corporations. 

Mr.  Bkyan  suggests  that  what  he  calls 
the  trusts  may  effectively  be  restrained  and 
regulated  by  federal  licenses.  He  would 
have  the  national  (government  "  say  that 
no  corporation  shall  do  business  in  any 
State  in  which  it  is  not  incorporated,  ex- 
cept under  a  license  issued  by  tlie  Federal 
authorities."  He  would  make  it  '"  a  peni- 
tentiary offense  for  any  one  to  do  business 
with  a  corporation  which  does  not  have  such 
a  license."  This  shows  that  he  has  at  last 
grasped  the  idea  that  what  are  now  com- 
monly called  trusts  are  really  corporations, 
put  he  does  not  explain,  and  possibly  he 
does  not  see,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
amend  the  Constitution  before  the  Federal 
Government  could  exercise  tliis  great  power 
over  manufacturers,  merchants  and  indi- 
vidual buyers  of  manufactured  goods.  When 
his  followers  in  some  of  the  States  have  ex- 
amined his  plan  tliey  will  not,  we  think,  ac- 
cept it  in  pi-efereiice  to  their  own  policy, 
which  calls  for  the  exclusion  of  trust  prod- 
ucts from  a  State  or  the  destruction  of  the 
trusts  themselves.  They  do  not  understand 
that  tlie  destruction  of  what  they  call  trusts 
—the  same  being  legally  chartered  corpora- 
tions—would paralyze  and  wreck  the  Iron 
and  steel  industry,  for  example,  or  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  products  of  these  corpora- 
tions from  a  State  would  deprive  the  inhab- 
itants of  many  of  the  necessaiies  of  life. 
Their  roctMit  utterances  concerning  tliis 
question  show  tliat  they  are  scarcely  less 
ignorant  of  the  situation  to-day  than  the 
men  who  are  organizing  anti-trust  leagues 
In  the  school  districts  of  Indiana,  and  whose 
^uri^ose  Is  "  tp  try  theU-  power  fij;st  qn  the 


coffee  trust,"  by  boycotting  coffee  on  and 
after  the  first  of  October  next.  Some  day 
these  leaguers  may  find  out  that  there  is  no 
coffee  trust. 

We  hope  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Civic 
Federation's  trust  conference  in  Chicago 
will  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  fact 
tliat  what  is  called  the  trust  problem  has 
now  become  a  problem  concerning  corpora- 
tions. The  anti-trust  laws  enacted  by  the 
States  in  recent  years  were  aimed  at  actual 
trusts  and  tlie  other  forms  of  combination 
in  Avhich  corporations  and  firms  were  as- 
sociated by  secret  or  private  agreements. 
Many  politicians,  the  demagogs,  and  the 
sensational  press,  are  now  unable  to  .see  or 
unwilling  to  admit  that  the  conditions  have 
clianged.  Wliat  are  still  called  the  trusts 
are  corporations  legally  formed  and  pro- 
tected by  the  laws.  There  are  many  States 
in  which  any  one  of  them  could  have  been 
incorporated  in  response  to  a  simple  ap- 
plication for  a  charter.  A  majority  of  them 
have  taken  charters  in  New  .Jersey  or  West 
Virginia  or  Delaware  because  the  corpora- 
tion laws  were  a  little  more  favorable  or 
convenient  in  those  States  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  true  that  each  one  has  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  transactions  equivalent  to  pur- 
chase the  property  heretofore  owned  by 
several  distinct  cori)orations  or  firms,  but 
substantially  all  of  them  are  corporations 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  When  those  who 
are  denoiuicing  them  once  realize  that 
their  war  must  be  waged,  if  waged  at  all, 
against  corporati(Uis  and  the  corporation 
laws  of  the  States,  tliey  will  perceive  how 
difficult  tlie  problem  is.  Will  tliey  ask  for 
the  repeal  of  those  laws,  or  demand  that  the 
capital  used  by  a  corporation  be  restricted, 
or  say  that  a  corjioration  shall  have  only 
one  factory  ?  A\'ill  they  demand  that  the 
products  of  great  corporations — such  as 
sugar  or  the  various  forms  of  iron— shall  be 
excluded  from  one  State  because  the  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  aiiotlier  and  has 
acquired  .several  plants  whicli  were  former- 
ly oi)erated   independently  V 

We  are  not  saying  that  tlie  development 
of  tlie  great  coriiorations  has  not  been  ac- 
companied by  evils,  but  we  regret  that  the 
actual  conditions  at  the  present  time  aii'  not 
seea  and  understood  by  a  great  many  i^ier- 
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sous  who  are  influeutial  ia  shaping  public 
opinion.  When  the  great  corporations,  still 
commonly  called  trusts,  offend  or  oppress, 
in  almost  every  instance  they  do  so  by  vio- 
lating some  law  which  sliould  be  enforced 
or  by  taking  advantage  of  some  law  which 
should  not  exist  for  tlieir  benefit.  If  one 
of  them  which  has  suppressed  competition 
in  an  industry  taxes  the  public  by  means  of 
a  tariff  duty,  the  people  may  reasonablj^  de- 
mand a  reduction  or  tlie  repeal  ef  this  duty. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  law  should  be 
vigorously  enforced  against  those  corpora- 
tions which  oppress  oi-  strive  to  ruin  weak 
competitors  by  violating  its  provisions. 
Overcapitalization  sliould  be  prevented  by 
law,  and  the  publication  of  full  reports  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  great  companies 
should  be  required.  Public  officers  should 
inquire  and  report  concerning  the  effect  of 
consolidations  upon  the  prices  of  labor,  raw 
material  and  finished  products.  Those  who 
see  the  evils  should  strive  to  prevent  them 
l)y  regulation.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  and  cannot  "  destroy  "  their 
corporations.  A  sensible  man  does  not  burn 
down  his  house  to  get  rid  of  the  rats  in  it. 


Nine  months  ago  we  said  that  we  hoped 
that  early  in  the  new  year  President  Mc- 
Kinley  would  order  a  census  in  Cuba,  and 
thus  talce  the  initial  steps  to  inaugurate  an 
independent  civil  government  by  calling  to- 
gether a  representative  convention  or  con- 
gress of  the  Cuban  people.  It  is  not  strange 
that  it  has  taken  a  few  months  longer  than 
we  wished;  but  on  August  17th  President 
Mci\inley  signed  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  Cuban  people  which  has  just  been 
l)ublished.  In  it  he  announces  that  a  census  of 
the  people  of  Cuba  will  be  taken,  and  that 
he  has  appointed  disinterested  citizens  of 
Cuba  as  enumerators  and  supervisors.  This, 
he  says,  is  preparatory  to  the  task  "  by 
which  you  will  proceed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  effective  system  of  self-govern- 
metil."  This  is  a  very  important  and  fate- 
ful utterance.  It  gives  expression  to  the 
settled  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  do  exactly  what  it  promised  to  do;  not  to 
annex  Cuba  but  to  turn  over  the  island  to 
its  own  people  that  they  may  establish  an 
independent   government— just   such   a   gov- 


ernment as  they  themselves  wish— just  as 
soon  as  order  can  be  sufficiently  restored  and 
conditions  shall  make  it  feasible  to  estab- 
lish it.  We  did  not  begin  the  war  with 
Spain  for  the  i)urpose  of  enlarging  our  ter- 
ritory; indeed,  we  did  not  begin  the  war 
with  Spain  at  all.  We  simply  presented  to 
Spain  an  ultimatum  in  reference  to  its  re- 
lease of  Cuba ;  and  when  Spain  refused, 
after  long  patience  on  our  part,  to  do  this 
it  was  she  that  began  the  war.  She  took 
our  ultimatum  as  a  declaration  of  war,  by 
refusing  to  accept  it,  and  with  it  she  took 
the  consequences.  Those  consequences 
were  the  independence  of  Cuba  and  the  ces- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  We  did  not  seek 
them.  We  sought  nothing  for  ourselves.  If 
Spain  had  granted  Cuba  its  independence 
we  should  have  had  not  one  foot  of  addi- 
tional territory  as  the  result  of  our  demand. 
As  it  is,  we  have  captured  Cuba  and  given 
it  back  to  its  people  as  we  had  promised,  and 
we  hold  Porto  Rico  with  the  good  will  of  its 
population.  While  negotiations  were  going 
on  with  Spain  in  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pines the  leaders  of  a  tribe  in  Luzon  at- 
tacked our  forces  while  in  truce  and  inau- 
gurated an  insurrection  which  rises  to  the 
dimensions  of  war.  ^Ye  fully  believe  that 
the  territories  that  ha\e  come  to  us  with- 
out our  seeking— almost  against  our  will- 
will  be  governed  well  and  brought  within  the 
current  of  the  world's  fullest  civilization. 


The  Insular  Commission,  which  recom- 
mends that  tlie  elective  franchise  be  with- 
lield  from  the  Porto  Ricans  for  some  years  to 
come,  also  suggests  that  Congress  should  em- 
power the  President  to  make  a  treaty  of 
tariff  reciprocity  with  the  island.  The  Com- 
mission discredits  itself.  The  establishment 
of  a  territorial  form  of  self-government  in 
Porto  Rico  should  not  be  defended.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  the  people  of  the  island  have 
lost  their  old  markets,  by  reason  of  new  and 
practically  proliibitory  tariffs  in  Spain  and 
Cuba.  Tliey  have  not  gained  a  market  in 
this  country  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
they  have  lost,  because  our  tariff  bars  the 
admission  of  their  sugar,  tobacco  and  fruit. 
A\'e  should  not  make  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  the  island  as  if  it  were  the  colonial  pos- 
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session  of  a  foreign  power,  but  at  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress  our  duties  on  I^orto 
Rican  prodnots  should  be  repealed. 

....The  Anin/  iiiid  Nan)  ■Joiinidl  gives  a 
good  suggestion,  especially  to  Army  and 
Navy  men,  thiit  two  words  shoidd  be  ban- 
ished from  the  .Vmerican  vocabulary;  one 
of  them  nUjger,  and  th*'  other  dago.  The 
word  <I(iiio  is  derived  from  Dlegn,  a  frequent 
Spanish  name,  and  has  come  to  be  applied 
MS  a  term  of  contempt  to  Italians  as  well. 
In  avoiding  the  word  iiUjiji'v  do  not  pro- 
nounce it  nioro,  as  is  almost  universal  in  the 
South  when  attempting  to  avoid  the  terjn 
of  discourtesy.  We  ought  to  encourage  in 
every  waj',  as  our  militnry  contemporary 
says,  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  with  the 
Spanish-American  peoples,  and  ecpially  with 
our  colored  citizens.  We  cannot  expect  good 
will  from  a  people  unless  we  treat  them  re- 
.spectfully.  The  reason  is  the  same  as  for- 
bids the  use  of  such  terms  of  religious  con- 
tempt as   Papist   and    Romish. 

....The  shooting  case  at  CJonzales,  Texas, 
referred  to  by  the  Rev  .T.  T.  Browne  on 
another  page,  was  caused  b.v  a  difficulty  in 
a  leading  family  over  the  settlement  of  an 
estate.  iSIr.  .1.  1).  Houston  and  his  son, 
(Jeorge  Houston,  met  Thom.as  H.  Boothe,  a 
nephew  of  .1.  D.  Houston  )>y  marriage,  and 
fell  to  shooting  each  otlier.  George  Hous- 
ton fired  six  shots  at  'V.  II.  Boothe,  and 
Boothe  fired  four  shots  at  the  Houstons. 
Boothe  was  killed,  George  Houston  was 
wounded,  probably  mortally,  and  .1.  D.  Hous- 
ton severely  but  not  dangerously  wounded. 
We  commend  attention  to  Mr.  Biowne's 
comments. 

....In  view  of  the  very  severe  criticism 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  rela- 
tion to  events  in  Samoa,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  the  time  wlien  the  men  of  war 
shelled  the  villages  west  of  Apia  crowds 
of  the  Mafaafa  camp  followers  fled  to  tlic 
enclosures  of  the  London  .Missionary  Society. 
and  were  there  caved  for.  while  a  numl>er  of 
the  wounded  warriors  were  brouglit  in  and 
carefully  tieated.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  had  these  missionaries  been  considered 
as  special  partisans  of  the  other  side  these 
men  would  have  turned  to  them  for  refuge. 
....While  we  have  quoted  with  approval 


tlie  denials  of  cruelty  and  rapine  com- 
mitted by  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines, 
we  are  far  from  denying  that  isolated  cases 
ha  AC  occurred.  They  occur  in  all  wars,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  volunteer  regi- 
ments are  not  always  kept  under  control, 
especially  soldiers  that  occupy  a  town  be- 
fore guards  are  posted.  In  Porto  Rico  we 
have  known  people  to  speak  of  a  Kentucky 
regiment  as  "  diiicIio  )iinlo,"  and  a  New  York 
regiment  as  "  niarho  hiienn."  There  may 
ha^e  l)een  cases  as  bad  as  described,  but 
they  ai-e  not  chaiacteristic  and  are  only  ex- 
ceptional. 

....The  American  Bar  Association,  meet- 
ing in  Buffalo,  has  sent  to  their  i)rofessional 
l)rother,  Maitre  Labori,  at  Reunes,  a  warm 
expression  of  sympathy  for  his  suffering  and 
liis  courage,  while  abstaining  with  painful 
care  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  against  Captain  Dreyfus. 
This  latter  precaution  Avas  not  only  profes- 
sional, it  was  j)rudent  in  view  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  impertinent  meddling  which 
might  have  injured  the  accused  if  they  had 
indicated  the  least  sympathy  with  him. 

....We  answer  a  .Southern  imiuirer,  that 
if  is  true  that  colored  schools  have  been 
maintained  here  and  tliere  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  New  .lersey,  and  that  this  has 
given  occasion  to  more  tlian  one  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  colored  parents  to  put  their 
children  in  a  white  school  in  the  same  dis- 
trict: but  such  schools  are  very  few,  and 
there  ought  to  be  none.  Generally  white 
and  colored  go  to  the  same  school;  and  there 
is  no  exclusively  colored  school  in  the  city 
of  .New   York. 

...Free  schools  in  Manila,  no  more  fees, 
the  English  language  taught,  nine  months' 
schooling.  com])ids()ry  attendance,  eleven 
Catholic  Church  and  live  American  holi- 
days, lK>sides  Christmas  common  to  both — 
this  is  the  scheme  aln^ady  in  operation,  and 
it  shows  that  we  mean  good,  not  evil,  by 
llie   Filipinos. 

....Senator  Tillman  says  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  race  problem  in  the  South  is 
•'  The  shotgun."  We  have  heard  that  the 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  liberty  is  "  more 
liberty,"  but  the  evils  of  the  shotgun  are 
not  to  be  cured  by  more  shotgun.  More 
shotgun  means  civil  war. 
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A    Message    for   the    Disap- 
pointed. 

By  the  Rev.   F.   B.   Meyer. 

You  had  thought  and  hoped.  Yes,  aud 
it  seemed  as  tho  there  had  been  so  many 
corroborations.  You  often  said  to  your- 
self, This  and  that  cannot  be  mere  co- 
incidences; do  tliey  not  prove  that  God 
Himself  is  going  to  bring  this  dream  of 
blessed  anticipation  to  pass  '.'  For  the  most 
part  you  locked  your  secret  in  your  own 
heart,  but  once  or  twice  you  told  the  whole 
story,  from  your  standpoint,  to  a  close  con- 
fidant, and  under  strict  bonds  of  secrecy. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  your 
friend  agreed  witli  you.  tho  you  took  it  as 
a  further  confirmation.  As  to  tlie  contents 
of  your  dream,  we  need  not  stay  to  analyze 
them;  but  they  probably  included  the  spe- 
cial love  of  some  one,  or  success  in  some 
business  speculation,  or  pre-eminent  suc- 
cess in  your  profession,  and  at  the  end  ot 
your  life,  love,  comfort,  troops  of  friends, 
and  a  radiant  sunset. 

But  stiddenly  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  your  dream.  It  burst  on  you  like 
an  avalanche.  Between  tlie  mid-day  and 
the  evening  meal  you  liad  a  conversation, 
or  in  the  early  morning  the  postman  brought 
you  a  letter,  or  late  one  night  you  suddenly 
awoke  to  a  liint,  a  suggestion  that  had  never 
occurred  to  you  before.  Immediately  the 
dream  of  years  was  dissipated.  The  illu- 
sion vanished.  You  knew  that  what  you 
had  so  fondly  set  your  heart  upon  could 
never  be.  At  first  you  were  stunned;  the 
powers  of  your  lite  seemed  paralyzed;  even 
noAv  the  blood  flows  slowly  and  sluggishly; 
you  carry  a  secret  sorrow,  and  the  hope  of 
your  heart  is  dead.  This  is  the  bitter  cup 
of  disappointment,  of  which  all  have  to 
drink  at  some  time.  Do  not  think  that 
some  strange  thing  has  happened  to  you. 
Come,  let  us  gather  up  the  pieces,  and  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  done. 

Think  of  tlie  many  bright  hours  which 
your  dream  gave  you. 

For  days  together  you  were  in  the  society 
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of  some  ideal  soid.  and  you  were  all  in  all 
to  eadi  other;  or  you  lived  the  life  for  whicii 
you  feel  God  made  you;  or  you  were  chief- 
in-command  on  the  ship,  the  trusted  leader 
in  the  campaign,  the  famous  preacher,  the 
l)oet,  the  author.  Beneath  the  spell  of  such 
conceptions  the  prosaic  drudgery  of  life  be- 
came tinged  and  irradiate  with  color;  and 
you  often  plied  your  daily  toil  with  busier 
feet  because  your  soul  was  buoyant  with 
hope  and  uplifted  with  glad  anticipations. 
Be  thankful  that  you  have  at  least  had  those 
hoius,  and  never  think  that  you  have  noth- 
ing to  show  for  hopes  that  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  fulfilled.  Some  very  rugged 
pieces  of  road  were  got  over,  some  stiff 
brows  climbed  which  might  have  baffled 
you,  or  left  you  overstrained  and  demoral- 
ized, unless  you  had  been  allured  from  step 
to  step  by  the  vision,  which  slowly  retreated 
as    you    advanced. 

Tho  Abraham  never  possessed  more  than 
the  few  feet  of  soil  which  he  purchased  as 
a  burying-place  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  the 
thought  of  the  land  of  Canaan  allured  him 
across  the  de-sert,  and  comforted  him  full 
often  amid  the  feud  and  hostility  of  sur- 
rounding tribes.  And  many  a  weary  trav- 
eler since  wotdd  have  found  life  almost  im- 
possible had  it  not  been  for  the  blessed  il- 
lusions which  God  permitted  him  to  enter- 
tain. They  say  it  is  better  to  have  loved 
and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all; 
and  it  is  truly  good  to  have  had  sweet  and 
inspiring  dreams;  better  thus,  tho  they  were 
never  destined  to  be  realized,  than  to  have 
slept  and  risen,  eaten  and  drunk,  wrought 
and  toiled,  without  a  ray  of  ambition  or 
hope. 

Besides,  remember  how  much  richer  you 
are.  and  "that  permanently,  for  the  hopes 
which  are  now  disappointed. 

The  leaves  are  shriveled,  but  is  there  not 
an  abundance  of  fruit  which  will  add  to 
your  winter  stores  ?  You  have  traveled  to 
the  spot  where  the  rainbow  seemed  to  rest, 
but  on  reaching  it,  you  were  chagrined  to 
discover  that,  instead  of  finding  yourself  en- 
wreathed    in    the    sheen    and    splendor   ol 
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golden  mist,  and  a  mine  of  gold  under  foot, 
yon  were  just  landed  on  a  heavy  clay  field, 
like  hundreds  more.  But,  then,  remember 
how  much  good  the  clamber  over  hill  and 
dale  did  you,  what  visions  of  beauty  en- 
raptured you  on  the  way;  and  did  you  not 
meet  other  souls,  similarly  attracted,  whose 
common  grief  with  yours  led  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  comradeship  which  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  your  present  existence  ?  Even  if 
you  were  not  to  wed  her,  the  vision  of  that 
pure  and  noble  soul  has  left  you  i)ermanent- 
ly  a  nobler  man.  Even  if  he  has  passed  out 
of  your  reach,  the  effort  you  made  to  reach 
up  to  him  has  left  you  permanently  taller. 
Granted  that  the  reform  which  you  have 
laboretl  and  prayed  for  is  still  relegated  to 
a  remote  and  uncertain  future,  yet  the  facts 
you  collated,  the  thought  you  contributed, 
the  essays  you  wrote,  have  helped  to  store 
your  mind  and  strengthen  your  faculties. 
He  who  stretches  out  his  hands  to  embrace 
the  future  is  always  a  stronger,  better  man 
than  him  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
narrow  rim  of  the  present  moment.  Tho 
Dante  never  wed  with  Beatrice,  "  the  flower 
of  womanly  curtesy,  grace  and  virtue,"  the 
vision  of  her  remained  with  him,  inspiring 
his  noble  poems.  Her  purity,  he  confessed, 
left  him  pure;  her  grace  and  beauty  were 
as  guardian  angels  watching  over  his  life. 

Besides,  in  disappointment  we  must  rec- 
ognize His  appointment. 

"  For  affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the 
dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of 
the  ground."  The  first  burst  of  disappoint- 
ment crushes  us.  and  we  withdraw  from  the 
busy  turmoil  of  the  world  with  no  heart  for 
it.  Lilce  the  wounded  deer,  we  hide  in  the 
recesses  of  the  darlv  glade.  But  now  return 
unto  your  rest.  He  has  permitted  all;  has 
overruled  all;  has  been  in  all,  working  out 
His  schemes  through  your  mistakes;  and 
it  is  His  wise  providence  which  has  pushed 
the  cup  of  nectar  from  your  lips.  If  it  had 
been  best  for  you  to  haAe  it,  would  God  not 
have  giveu  it  you  ?  If  that  comfortable 
compptonce.  that  dear  soul,  tii.it  prolonged 
liealth.  had  lioon  as  needful  as  you  supposed, 
would  not  they  have  fallen  ns  ripe  into  your 
hand  V  "  No  good  thing  will  He  witlihold 
from  tlHMii  that  walk  uprightly;"  nnd  if 
aome  thjogs  ar,e  withholdeo  from  you  which 


liad  appeared  more  than  good,  dare  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  not  so  in  the  most  per- 
fect sense,  or  that,  while  good  in  themselves, 
they  would  not  have  been  the  best  for  you. 

Do  not  be  stoical.  Stoicism  was  the  an- 
swer made  to  tlie  shocks  of  disappointment 
by  the  wise  men  of  old.  Come  what  might, 
they  were  resolved  that  no  groan  should  es- 
cape them.  Let  the  vulture  tear  at  their 
heart,  they  would  not  betray  their  secret 
agony.  When  reverses  fell  thick  and  fast 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  evening  of  his 
life,  he  girded  himself  to  meet  them  in  the 
strength  of  an  iron  resolution  which  sought 
pity  and  help  from  no  man. 

Do  not  give  yourselves  up  to  base  pleas- 
ures. Many  have  done  this.  When  the  fairy 
vision  has  faded,  and  earth  has  seemed  cold 
and  gray,  in  the  very  agony  of  their  despair 
they  have  plunged  headlong  into  a  sea  of 
vice.  Since  they  could  not  have  the  better, 
they  would  have  the  worse.  If  the  excite- 
ment of  expectation  were  caught  away,  the 
carnival  of  passion  should  take  its  place. 

Neither  of  these  courses  is  possible  to  you. 
You  must  quietly  face  the  negation  of  your 
fond  anticipations,  believing  that  your  life 
is  being  ordered  by  One  who  cannot  err,  who 
loves  you  infinitely,  and  who  would  have 
freely  realized  all  your  hopes,  unless  He  had 
some  better  things  in  reserve,  which  He 
will  reveal  in  due  course,  if  you  will  dare 
still  to  trust  Him. 

It  is  good  for  you  to  be  disappointed  of 
the  lower  if  thereby  you  may  come  at  the 
higher. 

More  than  once,  in  the  history  of  Art,  we 
meet  the  story  of  the  old  teacher  blotting 
out  the  achievements  of  immature  and  self- 
satisfied  genius  that  the  young  aspirant 
migiit  be  compelled  to  try  again  and  do 
something  better.  Is  not  this  part  of  the 
mjstery  of  life  ?  We  are  conducted  into 
tlie  Hall  of  Fancy,  as  depicted  by  Nathaniel 
Hawtliorne.  and  catch  sight  of  some  fair 
ideal,  which  from  that  moment  we  begin  to 
follow  as  cliildron  do  a  butterfly.  It  finally 
eludes  us.  but  wi-  lia \e  in  the  meanwhile 
caiitrlit  siulil  of  something  deeper,  better, 
more  s;itisfying.  to  Avhich  we  henceforth  at- 
tacli  ourselves.  Hut  we  should  never  have 
round  it  had  not  the  ephemeral  fancy  di- 
verted us  frojm  our  earlier  and  more  sober 
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studies.  Let  us  look,  uot  at  the  things 
which  are  seen  and  temporal,  and  therefore 
can  disappoint,  but  at  those  which  are  un- 
seen and  eternal,  aud  therefore  cannot  fade 
bac^v  into  the  mist.  'I'lie  casket  is  split  that 
you  maj'  liud  the  jewel;  the  mold  is  broken 
that  you  may  discover  tlie  medallion;  the 
artificial  light  fails  that  you  may  be  driven 
to  uncurtain  the  windows  against  which  the 
flush  of  morning  is  breaking.  When  a  man 
loses  the  things  he  AA'as  hoping  'for,  he  may 
lind  them  all  again  in  the  Eternal  God,  but 
transfigured,  glorified,  i)ernianent,  everlast- 
ing, and  all-satisfying. 

Then  reflect  on  what  is  left  you. 

You  have  lost  the  vision  that  dazzled  and 
enchanted  you.  I  am  uot  sure  that  this  is 
altogether  to  be  deplored,  certainly  not  so 
much  as  you  have  supposed,  for  you  were 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  day-dreamer.  Now, 
recalled  to  the  world  of  stern  reality  and 
duty,  there  is  so  much  which  demands 
prompt  and  energetic  heed,  and  to  which 
you  must  put  your  hand,  that  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  you  will  find  comfort  in 
comforting,  help  in  helping,  peace  in  minis- 
try to  the  lives  around  you. 

Were  you  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  main  end  of  your  existence  was  to  be 
enjoyment  ?  You  were  called  to  be,  to  do, 
to  minister,  not  to  sit  on  a  bank  of  roses 
while  gentle  hands  provided  for  every  whim. 

"  Happiness,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  is  not 
what  we  are  to  look  for.  Our  place  is  to  be 
true  to  the  best  we  know,  to  seek  that,  to 
do  that.  Let  us  do  right,  and  then,  whether 
happiness  come  or  unhappiness,  it  is  no  very 
mighty  matter.  If  it  come,  life  will  be 
sweet;  if  it  do  not  come,  the  well-being  of 
our  souls  depends  only  on  what  we  are." 

Be  brave  and  true,  then;  begin  to  com- 
fort others.  Remember  how  many  disap- 
pointed ones  there  are  around  you  who  have 
not  your  faith,  your  resources,  your  allevia- 
tions. Turn  to  them.  Seek  to  realize  some 
of  their  disappointed  hopes,  and  to  make 
good  some  of  their  dreams. 

I  think,  my  friend,  you  may  as  well  go 
on  living.  There  are  sweets  in  life  better 
than  all  your  dreams.  You  will  find  them 
probably  when  you  cease  building  castles 
for  yourself,  and  begin  to  secure  joy,  bless- 
ing, and   help  for  others.    Ministry,  nature 


with  her  soft  caresses  and  mighty  processes, 
God  with  His  wise  and  loving  providence, 
are  the  certain  cure  for  the  disappointments 
inevitable  to  life. 

London,   England. 


TuE  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  makes 
a  well-timed  and  temperate  plea  in  the 
case  of  Secretary  Schell,  of  the  Epworth 
League,  for  less  severe  language  in  discuss- 
ing it,  aud  for  patience  till  the  regular  proc- 
esses of  the  Church  can  settle  it.  It  states 
clearly  its  belief  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  Board  of  Control  to  have  com- 
pelled the  Secretary's  resignation,  and  shows 
how  Dr.  Schell  has  put  himself  in  the  wrong 
by  his  denial  of  a  confession  which  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Board  show  that  he  made.  The 
inference  is  that  as  the  matter  will  naturally 
come  before  the  Conference  for  disciplinary 
action,  pending  that  action  the  Church  may 
well  cease  agitation. 

....It  is  known  that  the  great  amount 
of  property  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  held  in  the  names  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  has  recently  decided  that  prop- 
erty thus  held  by  Archbishop  Katzer,  of 
Milwaukee,  is  subject  to  taxation.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Consultors  of  the  Diocese  have  be- 
come incQrporated.  and  the  Archbishop  has 
transferred  all  his  church  property  to  theui. 
The  same  course  is  to  be  taken  in  Michigan. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  laws  for  the 
incorporation  of  religious  bodies  are  very 
liberal,  and  should  be  followed.  This  hold- 
ing public  property  in  the  names  of  private 
indiAMduals  is  liable  to  great  abuse. 

The     Statistical     Year     Book    of    t\vi 

Evangelical  ITnitas  Fratrum  and  its  work 
for  1899  has  made  its  appearance  with  in- 
teresting data  on  the  status  and  enterprises 
of  that  historic  body  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. The  present  statistics  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Members. 

German  and  Bohemian  branch 8,723 

British  branch 5,957 

American  branch 22,345 

Missionaries  and  their  children 450 

Total 37.475 

Baptized  mission  converts 92,142 

Grand  tota' 129,617 

Of  the  various  enterprises  of  the  Moravian 
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Brethren,  their  missionary  work  is  naturally 
the  chief.  The  Year  Book  gives  full  partic- 
ulars of  the  work  in  the  twelve  different 
territories  where  this,  the  mission  church 
of  Protestantism  par  excellence,  operates. 
Its  laborers  in  this  field  make  a  grand  to- 
tal of  403,  to  whom  should  be  added  1,914 
native  lielpers.  The  expenditure  for  the 
twelve  months  covered  by  the  report  was 
1,055,550  marks,  but  the  deficit  was  258,000. 
In  addition  the  Unitas  has  an  asylum  for 
lepers  in  Jerusalem,  and  does  missionary 
work  in  Boliemia  and  Moravia.  Herrenhut 
is  tlie  historic  headquarters  of  the  Church, 
and  here  is  found  their  chief  educational 
institution.  In  recent  times  the  liberal 
teachings  of  the  theological  faculty,  espe- 
cially in  Biblical  Criticism  and  in  System- 
atic Theology,  have  called  forth  sharp  re- 
bukes, especially  by  the  laity. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  the  list 

of  year  books  the  first  volume  of  the  Jew- 
ish  Year   Book,    compiled    by    Prof.    Cyrus 
Adler.    There  is  no  man  better  fitted  for  the 
work,    and    he    has   accomplished    his    task 
with  great  painstaking,  as  is  manifest  all 
through.    It  includes  a  full  calendar  of  Sab- 
baths,   Festivals,    Fasts    and    Pentateuchal 
and     Prophetical     readings.      Then     follow 
statements  as  to   the  Jews   in   the   United 
States,  by  Abram  S.  Isaacs,  and  the  Jews 
of  Europe,   by  Joseph   Jacobs;  a   Directory 
of    National    Organizations,    including    the 
Historical  Society,  the  F'ederation  of  Ameri- 
can Zionists,  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  Pub- 
lication   Society,    the    different   orders,    etc. 
There  is  also  a  directory  of  local  organiza- 
tions,   giving    the    names    of    the    different 
congregations  throughout  the  country,  their 
rabbis,    trustees,    etc.,    together    with    their 
annual    income.     Specially    interesting    are 
the   statistics.    These   are,    it    is    admitted, 
chiefly   estimates,    but   estimates   based   on 
careful    consideration.    According    to    them 
the  total  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  is 
10,728,491,    distributed    as    follows:  Russia, 
5,700,000;     Austria       Hungary,       1,800,100; 
United  States,  1,043.800;  Germany,  507,884; 
Turkey,     350,000;    Rumania,     300,000;    Mo- 
rocco,    150,000;    British     Empire,      148,130; 
Abyssinia    (Falashas),    120,000;  Netherlands, 
!>7,:V24;     France,      72,000;     Tripoli,       60,000; 
Tunis,  45,000;  Algiers,  43,500;  Italj,  38,000; 


Egypt,  25,200;  Persia,  25,000;  Bulgaria,  16,- 
290;  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan,  14,000; 
Switzerland,  8,069;  Argentine  Republic, 
6,7^5;  Greece,  5,792;  Servia,  4,052;  Denmark, 
4,080;  Belgium,  4,000.  There  are  113  in 
Orange  Free  State,  but  none  reported  in 
the  Transvaal;  300  in  Portugal,  831  in 
Curagoa  and  1.2.50  in  Surinam,  and  a  few 
in  other  countries.  In  this  country,  the  fig- 
ures are  based  upon  estimates  by  ]Mr.  David 
Sulzberger,  New  York  leads  with  400,000. 
Then  come  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
95,000  each;  Ohio,  50,000;  California,  Mary- 
land and  Missouri,  35,000  each,  and  so  on 
to  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Wyoming, 
1,000  each.    ' 


Missions. 

The  Manchus   and  Christianity. 
By  the  Rev.   John  Ross, 

Missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
OK  Scotland. 

The  sinister  effects  of  the  counter-revolution 
in  Peking  were  suddenly  felt  and  widespread. 
The  shamefully  disastrous  war  with  Japan,  the 
universally  diffused  influence  of  the  ubiquitous 
raLssionary.  and  the  silent  leaveni»g  of  the  press 
— which  in  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  by 
missionaries,  on  religion,  philosophy,  history  and 
science,  penetrates  into  all  the  corners  and  per- 
meates all  classes — prepared  the  thoughtful  com- 
monalty in  China  for  the  radical  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  Emperor,  though  the  tornado  rush 
by  which  they  were  published  confounded  for 
a  time  those  who  were  ready  to  adopt  them. 
But  another  large  class,  far  more  influential,  but 
equally  well  instructed  as  to  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  the  proposed  changes,  immediately 
assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility.  Some  of  these 
were  ignorant.  But  the  leading  men  like  Li 
Hung  Chang  were  keenly  opposed  because  they 
well  knew  such  measures  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  their  insatiable  cupidity.  They  knew 
as  well  as  the  Emperor  that  the  measures  pub- 
lished were  as  much  calculated  to  clip  the  bale- 
ful wings  of  ofHcialdom  as  they  were  to  benefit 
the  general  community.  Worse  still,  the  old 
Euipress,  who  has  never  slipped  the  reins  of 
power,  tho  hiding  behind  the  Emperor  as  a 
screen,  saw  at  once  that  with  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  her  authority  over  the  Emperor 
would  certainly  cease,  if  it  wore  not  already 
completely  gone.  The  high  oflScials,  already 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  enormous  and  ill- 
gotten  gains,  but  ever  crying  for  more,  pleaded 
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with  and  drove  the  Empress  to  take  the  strong 
steps  which  followed  her  open  assumption  of 
power.  She  perceived,  however,  that  this  party 
was  less  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
than  they  professed  to  be.  Having  used  them  as 
stepping  srones  to  regain  her  own  power,  she  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  further  measures  which  logic- 
ally followed  from  her  first  acts  of  retrogression. 
She  has  since  let  it  gradually  appear  that  she  is 
not  hostile  to  changes  per  se.  The  effects  of  her 
first  steps  were  at  once  felt,  like  an  earthquake 
shock,  all  over  the  land.  But  her  subsequent  re- 
consideration of  those  steps  has  not  even  yet 
been  adequately  echoed  in  public.  Its  action 
has  been  slow,  like  nature's  efforts  at  hiding  the 
effects  of  a  catastrophe.  Yet,  tho  slow,  they 
grow. 

One  notable  effect  of  her  prompt  and  decisive 
assumption  of  power  was  the  sudden  raising  into 
prominence  of  a  political  apparition — a  sharp 
wall  of  demarcation  between  Manchus  and 
Chinese.  The  difference  was  always  felt,  but  it 
was  gentle  and  unimportant.  Now  it  is  of  se- 
rious proportions.  We  in  Manchuria  were 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  unwise 
cleavage.  The  Manchus,  who  were  never  partic- 
ularly friendly,  assumed  against  us  an  attitude 
of  decided  hostility,  which  was  as  sudden  as  it 
was  unexpected.  In  the  kindly  action  of  the 
Governor-General  there  was  no  difference,  nor 
in  the  conduct  of  the  oflScials  immediately  sur- 
rounding him.  Whatever  the  feelings  were  of  the 
high  ofiicials  they  took  care  to  exhibit  no  of- 
fensive signs  of  enmity.  But  the  small  officials 
all  over,  the  head  men  of  village  communities 
very  generally  and  a  few  somewhat  higher  offi- 
cials, openly  displayed  their  hatred,  and  took 
every  measure  short  of  personal  violence  to 
crush  the  converts  attached  to  the  "  Jesus'  re- 
ligion." In  one  instance  a  man  was  accused  be- 
fore a  Manchu  official  of  being  a  convert  of  the 
"  Jesus'  religion,"  as  Protestants  are  known  in 
China.  This  official  had  for  several  years  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  "  believer,"  and  knows  much  of 
the  New  Testament  doctrine.  The  official  or- 
dered the  accused  as  evidence  of  his  Christianity 
to  repeat  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Eight 
Beatitudes  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  every  con- 
vert has  to  repeat  these  as  an  initial  step  toward 
baptism.  The  Christian  was  probably  fully  per- 
suaded that  by  giving  full  and  ready  answers  to 
such  questions  he  was  preparing  for  a  speedy  de- 
liverance. Great  was  his  dismay,  therefore,  on 
being  angrily  addressed :  "  Yes,  I  see  you  are  a 
Christian.  We  shall  soon  see  whose  '  glory '  is 
greatest,  God's  or  mine.  Beat  him  two  hundred 
blows !  "  And  the  poor  man's  hand  was  beaten 
till  it  became  twice  its  natural  size.     He  was 


then  thrown  into  a  loathsome  prison.  It  may 
be  satisfactory  to  state  that  the  "  glory  "  of  this 
official  was  short-lived.  Not  many  days  had 
elapsed  ere  he  was  compelled  to  apologize  for 
such  treatment  of  a  man  simply  because  he  was 
a  Christian  and  he  had  to  refund  all  the  money 
extorted  from  the  poor  man. 

Personal  violence,  however,  has  been  of  limit- 
ed proportions.  But  persecution  in  other  forms 
has  been  widespread,  and  in  forms  impossible  to 
meet.  Farmers  were  driven  off  their  farms — 
for  here  farms  are  let  annually.  Taxes  double 
and  treble  the  ordinary  amount  were  levied  un- 
der one  pretence  or  another  upon  the  Christians. 
In  many  places  they  were  forbidden  to  use  the 
village  well,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  they 
were  prevented  from  driving  their  carts  on  the 
village  streets.  Social  persecution  was  very  gen- 
eral. Thus  not  a  few  in  remote  stations  who 
had  made  approaches  to  our  evangelists  for  ac- 
ceptance as  catechumens  were  terrified  into 
drawing  back,  for  they  were  not  prepared  to  face 
the  "  pains  and  penalties "  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  A  few  of  even  the  accepted 
catechumens  ceased  attendance  at  worship  for 
a  number  of  months.  I  have  heard  of  no  bap- 
tized person  who  was  afraid  to  acknowledge  him- 
self true  to  his  faith ;  and  of  not  a  few  thou- 
sands of  catechumens  there  were  but  a  few. 
The  rest,  in  fear  and  trembling,  still  continued 
their  usual  Christian  duties  and  observances. 

Most  of  those  persecutions  have,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  already  died  down.  At  present  only 
a  few  farmers  are  forbidden  to  draw  manure 
from  their  compounds  through  the  village  public 
street  to  their  fields.  This,  too,  will  soon  come  to 
an  end.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reaction 
will  then  have  spent  itself.  The  presence  of  the 
Russians  does  not  help  us  much.  Tho  it  may  not 
have  been  without  influence  in  drawing  off  the 
attention  of  those  who  were  our  adversaries  . 
possibly  the  lesser  enmity  has  disappeared  under 
the  shadow  of  a  greater. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Church  in 
Manchuria,  its  multifarious  interests  and  espe- 
cially the  unpleasant  friction  very  generally  ex- 
perienced in  every  new  center  of  light,  have  in- 
creased greatly  the  business  in  the  yamens  in- 
volving Christians.  The  conduct  of  several  Eu- 
ropeans in  presence  of  the  Governor-General 
has  been  of  a  kind  for  several  years  which  no 
self-respecting  official  in  any  country  could  tol- 
erate. For  these  reasons  a  new  yamen,  or  gov- 
ernment office,  has  been  established  in  this  city 
to  transact  all  business  connected  with  "  for- 
eigners." It  is  intended  to  be  a  miniature 
Tsung-li-Yamen. 
Mukden,  Ma>'chijf;a. 


FINANCIAL. 


Canada's    Exports   to    Great 
Britain. 

The   Americau    Consul   at   Liverpool,    Mr. 
Boyle,  has  sent  to  Washington  a  report  con- 
cerning the  competition  of  Canada  with  the 
United   States    in    the   sale   of   products    to 
Great   Britain.    This   competition,    he   saj^s, 
is  keener  now  than  it  ever  has  been,  and 
he  warns  American   farmers   and   shippers 
that  it  will  become  more  formidable  here- 
after.   At  the  close  of  the  report  he  points 
out  that  in  the  five  .years  ending  with  1898 
the   imports    into    Great    Britain    from    the 
United  States  increased  28.8  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  of  imports  from  Canada  in  the 
same  period  was  38.7  per  cent.    These  per- 
centages   may    be    misleading.    When    they 
are  applied  to  the  total  values  given  in  the 
report,  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  our 
shipments  in   the   period   was   $137,000,000, 
while  the  Canadian   increase  was  $27,000,- 
000.    Our  exporters  can  view  without  alarm 
a  continued  growth  of  exports  from  the  two 
countries  on  these  lines.    We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Mv.  Boyle's  report  does  not  con- 
tain much  that  is  interesting  and   instruc- 
tive, but  the  facts  which  he  sets  forth  should 
he  considered  in  connection  with  others  that 
tlid  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  state- 
ment.   Among  these  other  facts  are  the  re- 
markable growth   of  the  exports  from   the 
United  States  to  Canada  and  the  decline  of 
the  imports  from  Canada  into  this  country, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures  which  we 
take  from  the  Government's  i-eports: 

^°*^  Exports  from        Import"*  from 

y**'-  U.  S.  to  Canada.    Canada  to  U.  S 

l^S $53.981768  $37,006  1()3 

tSS 61.0S6046  41.212.000 

JSSi 66,028,725  40  722  792 

S  84889.819  32,242.601 

"*"' 89  673,609  31,586  332 

It  Will  be  observed  that  if  Canada's  ex- 
porls  to  Great  Britain  have  increased  by 
$27,000,000  in  live  years,  our  exports  to  Can- 
ada have  increased  by  $45,000,000  in  tlie 
same  period.  For  this  additional  reason  our 
exporters  can  regard  with  complaconey  the 
comparative    growth    percentages    in    Mr. 


Boyle's  report,   of  which   we  have  already 
spoken. 

The  increasing  keenness  of  the  competi- 
tion of  Canada  with  the  United  States  in 
English  markets  is  due  chietly  to  the  fact 
that  the  exportation  of  Canadian  agricul- 
tural products  has  recently  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  Government  subsidies  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  b.y  the  intelligent  inter- 
est and  assistance  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  For  example,  having 
sent  out  experts  to  supervise  the  establish- 
ment of  creameries  and  to  show  farmers 
liow  poultry  should  be  dressed  for  the  Eng- 
lish market,  the  Government  has  paid  a 
small  subsidy  to  ever.v  creamery  con- 
structed and  maintained  in  accordance  with 
its  requirements,  and  has  made  agreements 
with  railroad  and  steamship  companies  for 
cold  storage.  It  guarantees  to  the  railway 
companies  for  every  cold-storage  car  moved 
through  certain  districts  for  the  convenience 
of  farmers  the  pay  for  two-thirds  of  a  car- 
load of  produce;  it  provides  cold-storage 
warehouses  at  the  ports,  and  has  paid  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  fitting  up  nearly  a  score 
of  ocean  steamships  with  cold-storage  cham- 
bers. Mr.  Boyle  refers  to  these  measures 
in  his  report.  In  respect  to  some  of  them 
Canada,  we  think,  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Australian  Colonies.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  prominent  officers  of  the 
Canadian  Government  have  recently  trav- 
eled about  in  Great  Britain,  addressing 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  trade 
organizations  concerning  Canadian  prod- 
ucts, and  striving  in  this  way  to  promote 
the  sale  of  them.  The  Dominion  also  has  in 
the  British  Islands  nine  or  ten  agents  who 
go  about  exhibiting  Canadian  farm  prod- 
ucts at  the  agricultural  fairs  and  in  the 
toA^'ns.  Two  or  three  of  tlie  provinces  also 
support  in  England  such  drummers  of  their 
own.  It  would  be  surprising  if  as  a  result 
of  all  these  efiforts  of  the  Government  and 
this  expenditure  of  public  money  the  official 
returns  did  not  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  the  shipments  of  Canadian  food 
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products  to  the  mother  country,  aud  the 
growth  is  quite  noticeable  in  tlie  case  of 
certain  products- such  as  butter,  eggs  and 
fresh  beef— for  the  sale  of  which  the  sub- 
sidy methods  afford  a  special  stimulus. 
Thus,  the  shipments  of  butter  to  England 
rose  from  $437,000  in  1894  to  $2,162,000  in 
]897,  and  $3,217,000  in  1898.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  said,  when  the  entire  field  of  the 
export  trade  is  considered,  that  Canadian 
exports  have  grown  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  the  United  States,  for  our  .own  exports 
to  Canada  have  increased,  as  the  official 
figures  show,  in  five  years  by  an  amount 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  increase  ($27,- 
000,000)  of  Canadian  shipments  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  total  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports has  been  enlarged  in  the  same  period 
from  $553,000,000  to  $785,000,000. 


Financial    Items. 

A  RAILROAD  is  being  built  up  the  Rax 
Alp,  which  is  6,400  feet  in  hight. 

On  August  29th  the  Treasury  De- 
partment received  $3,210,000  in  payment  for 
the  old  Custom  House  site  in  New  York 
City. 

In   place    of    W.    H.    Ijams,    formerly 

treasurer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, who  lately  resigned.  .T.  V.  McNeal  was 
elected  treasurer. 

Walter  E.  Frew  was  last  week  elected 

vice-president  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank, 
and  took  up  his  new  duties  on  Septem- 
ber 1st.  Mr.  Frew  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Queens  County  Bank,  and  it  is  under- 
stood will  continue  to  supervise  and  direct 
this  branch  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank. 

Last  week  an  automobile  made  the  as- 
cent of  Mount  Washington  for  the  first  time. 
The  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  Pinkham 
Notch  to  the  summit  was  covered  in  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  which  included  de- 
lays in  replenishing  the  water  tank.  This 
is  less  than  half  of  the  time  required  by 
carriages  drawn  by  horses. 

....  Some  interesting  statistics  have  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  French  Meteor- 
ological Burenu  at  Paris.  Among  other 
things  it  is  shown  that  Spain  has  on  an  aver- 
age 3,000  hours  of  sunshine  per  year;  Italy, 


2,700;  Germany,  1,700,  and  England,  only 
1,400.  The  average  fall  of  rain  in  England 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  country. 

....  .1  report  of  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  shows  that  the  trade 
of  the  Island  of  Barbados  with  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  year  has  decreased 
£22,000,  while  the  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries has  increased  £74,000.  The  secretary 
attributes  this  change  to  the  increasing 
tendency  to  get  .111  supplies  from  the  United 
States. 

....  The  survey  on  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed ship  canal  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Atlantic  has  recently  been  completed  in 
its  preliminary  details.  The  project  is  to 
have  a  canal  30  feet  deep  and  340  feet  wide 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  around 
Niagara  Falls,  and  leaving  Lake  Ontario  at 
Oswego,  follow  the  course  of  the  Oswego 
River  to  Lake  Oneida,  then  via  the  Mohawk 
River  to  the  Hudson.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
in  finding  storage  for  water  to  feed  so  large 
a  canal. 

.  . .  .The  new  battle  ship  "  Alabama  "  had 
her  trial  trip  on  August  29th,  developing 
a  maximum  speed  of  17%  knots.  This  is  1% 
knots  above  the  required  16.  On  the  first 
run  the  "  Alabama,"  under  103^/^  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  averaged  15.25  knots  per 
hour  over  a  course  of  11%  knots.  She 
steamed  over  this  course  twice.  On  the 
second  run,  under  forced  draught,  114^4  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  the  average  speed  was 
16.33  knots,  but  a  maximum  of  17%  knots 
was  reached. 
Dividends  and  coupons  announced: 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  coupons,  due 
Septemper  1st,  payable  at  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany, 54  Wall  street. 

United  Traction  &  Electric  Co.  coupons,  lit 
mortgage  5  per  cent.,  payable  at  Central  Trust 
Company.  54  Wall  street. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Company,  preferred,  $2.00 
per  share,  payable  October  9th,  at  120  Broad- 
way. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  : 


BANKS. 


Chatham 312i^ 

Fourth 192 

Mechanics' 210 


Mercantile IWJ^ 

Western W7 


Guaranty  Tru«t  Co..669M 
International     Bank- 
ing and  Trust 161^ 

North  Amsrican 165% 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

State <23 

Title  Guarantee  and 

Trust <06 

Trust  Co  of  America.280H 


INSURANCE. 


A  Case  for  Repeal. 

In  course  of  the  perpetual  search  by  Leg- 
islatures for  some  source  whence  taxes  can 
be  taken  without  disturbing  anybody's  feel- 
ings,   the"  Wisconsin    Legislature    has    en- 
acted a  law  requiring  as  a  license  fee  1  per 
cent,  of  income  of  life  insurance  companies 
from  all  sources  except  real  estate.    This  is 
contrary    to   all    fundamental    principles    of 
taxation  as  discovered  by  students  of  "  the 
dismal  science,"    political   economy;  but  as 
such      students      are      sometimes      dubbed 
"  closet    theorists "    by    the    very    practical 
persons  whose  study  is  rather  the  economy 
of  politics,  this  selection  of  insurance  income 
as  a  tax  subject  probably  seemed  as  clever 
as  if  it  had  never  been  made  before.    How- 
ever, it  would  not  do  to  let  "  foreign  "  com- 
panies go  free,  and  so  1  per  cent,  was  re- 
quired   from    all    such    companies    on    pre- 
miums collected  in  Wisconsin.  The  new  law 
bears  heavily  on  the  Northwestern  Life  of 
Milwaukee,    whose   income   subject   to   this 
tax  can   hardly   be   less   than    twenty    mil- 
lions, and  then  came  notice  to  the  company 
from    Superintendent    Payn,    of   this    State, 
that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  collect  a  similar 
I  per  cent,  on  all  premiums  collected  by  the 
company  here.    This  will  call  for  something 
over  $25,000,  less  the  $300  heretofore  paid 
as  license  fee.    This  demand  is  made  under 
the  mandatory  provision  of  an  old  and  very 
foolish  law  known  as  "  reciprocal,"  or,  prop- 
erly, retaliatory.    Its  purport  is  that  what- 
ever tax  or  demand   is   laid   in   any   other 
State  upon  a  New  York  company  shall  im- 
mediately be  due  and  required  of  companies 
of  such  State  operating  here.    The  fashion 
has  spread  until  such  laws  are  common.    It 
is  estimated   that   the    new    Wisconsin    de- 
mand   will    cost    the    Northwestern    policy- 
holders,    mainly     by     retaliatory     reaction, 
about  17  per  cent,  of  the  amount  returnable 
as    dividends     last     year.      Superintendent 
Payn   thinks   the   new    Wisconsin    tax    law 
should  be  repealed  as  soon  as  possible.    So 
Should  all  retaliatory  laws,  and  as  the  wis- 


est is  the  one  who  enters  into  a  quarrel 
last  and  honorably  retires  from  it  first,  the 
State  of  New  York  might  well  claim  title 
to  wisdom  thus,  and  all  the  more  because 
her  insurance  interests  are  largest  of  all. 
The  owner  of  many  windows  should  be  the 
last  to  engage  in  throwing  stones. 


An  Apparently  Vexatious 
Proceeding. 

Concerning  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Spencer 
against  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Associa- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  Association  claims 
that  payment  was  not  due,  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  until  a  date  subsequent  to  com- 
mencement of  the  suit.  Under  the  contract 
—  one  of  the  old  post-mortem  assessment 
class— payment  was  due  ninety  days  after 
approval  of  proofs,  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  assessment.  About  the  middle  of 
.Tuly  would  have  been  the  due  and  regular 
time  tlierefore,  and  the  claimant's  attorneys 
—who  did  not  allege  that  payment  was  due 
until  July  8th— were  informed  that  it  would 
be  made  July  21st.  On  the  20th  they  were 
notified  that  a  check  would  be  deliverable 
on  tlie  next  day,  the  receipted  policy  being 
duly  returned  and  the  suit  already  begun 
being  discontinued.  Thereupon  the  attor- 
neys demanded  the  expenses  incurred,  said 
to  be  ?!2,500,  which  the  Association  refused, 
pronouncing  the  suit  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  evidently  vexatious  or  even  malicious, 
rather  than  brought  in  good  faith. 

We  have  endeavored  to  treat  this  Associa- 
tion fairly,  and  even— at  least  during  this 
present  yen  r— in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  re- 
gret for  its  troubles,  but  certainly  no  one 
will  suspect  this  journal  of  being  an  advo- 
cate of  tlie  ^Mutual  Reserve.  We  may,  there- 
fore, more  freely  say,  altho  it  is  a  rule  of 
law  that  omission  to  pay  a  debt  as  soon  as 
due  may  be  technically  a  refusal  to  pay,  the 
man  Avho  rushes  off  to  sue  before  he  has 
made  a  decent  attempt,  including  the  allow- 
ing of  a  reasonable  time,  to  secure  payment 
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without  litigation,  is  properly  regarded  by 
right-miuded  people  as  a  not  very  desirable 
member  of  society;  furthermore,  that  in  this 
case  at  least  the  moral  right  and  reason  ap- 
pear to  be  with  the  Mutual  Reserve  and  that 
the  proceeding,  coupled  with  an  attempt  to 
maice  disturbance  at  Albany,  has  more  the 
look  of  seeking  to  injure  than  of  collecting 
money  due. 


In   Missouri^ 

The  latest  report  of  the  Missouri  Insur- 
ance Department  remarks  that  earnest  and 
persistent  efforts  have  been  made  during 
the  past  two  years  "  to  secure  some  sub- 
stantial reduction  "  in  the  rates  charged  by 
regularly  licensed  insurance  companies  in 
Missouri.  This  shows  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shares  the  rather  common  opinion 
that  rates  are  too  high — perhaps  we  might 
speak  of  it  as  the  opinion  that  rates  are  al- 
ways too  high — that,  whatever  the  charge  is, 
it  is  too  much.  But  this  is  certainly  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  on  which  opinions  may  be 
and  are  at  variance.  There  is,  however,  a 
sure  way  of  reducing  insurance  rates  every- 
where, not  once  only  but  repeatedly;  it  is  to 
so  arrange  things  as  to  reduce  the  number 
and  the  destructiveness  of  fires.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  simple  and  direct  ? 

The  Commissioner,  however,  does  not  men- 
tion this  method  of  attaining  the  substan- 
tial reductions  so  long  striven  for.  He  says 
(as  if  that  were  a  somewhat  improper  and 
surprising  condition  of  affairs)  that  "  tho  " 
all  these  companies  operate  in  Missouri 
"  under  the  jurisdiction  and  license  "  of  his 
Department,  the  law  does  not  give  him  any 
power  to  regulate  or  fix  risks  for  thom, 
thei'eby  implying  that  he  would  swiftly  use 
such  power  if  he  could  get  it.  "  Consequent- 
ly," he  says,  "  any  reduction  in  rates  was  a 
matter  to  be  accomplished  by  agreement 
and  arrangement  with  tlie  companies  or 
their  representatives."  So  he  announces 
with  pleasure  that  material  reductions  have 
been  made,  and  he  commends  the  companies 
therefor. 

But  what  a  slip  is  this  !  Is  it  not  the 
theory  of  anti-trust  law  as  applied  to  in- 
surance that  all  attempts  to  find  a  common 
ground  necessarily  mean  higher  rates,  hence 


that  the  one  thing  which  companies  must 
not  do  is  to  pool  experience  and  come  to- 
gether in  any  manner  ?  Accordingly  all 
compacts  and  agreements  and  understand- 
ings whatever  are  forbidden,  and  a  num- 
ber of  companies  have  lately  been  smart- 
ly fined  in  Missouri  for  doing  something 
of  the  sort.  If  they  may  combine  and 
arrange,  despite  the  law,  provided  they 
make  material  reductions,  how  is  anybody 
to  prove  that  larger  reductions  would  not 
have  followed  but  for  the  combination, 
which  has  thus  operated  to  defeat  lower 
rates  ?  Commissioner  Orear  says  he  does 
not  "  want  to  see  an  unfortunate  rate  war, 
which  means  unsettled  conditions,"  but  he 
still  wants  substantial  reductions. 

When  the  hypochondriac  decides  that  his 
legs  are  glass,  or  that  he  has  swallowed  a 
keg  of  dynamite  or  a  wagonload  of  assorted 
poultry,  or  something  else  of  an  unusual  na- 
ture, he  is  doomed  to  unrest;  in  order  to  get 
a  peaceful  existence  in  the  world  he  must 
drop  his  theory,  which  refuses  to  match 
with  ordinary  conditions.  Yet  it  is  no  less 
impossible  to  la.y  down  an  anti-trust  proposi- 
tion which  perverts  common  facts  and  af- 
fronts common  sense  and  expect  to  get  along 
comfortably  in  the  affairs  of  this  life. 


Gallery  presence  at  conventions  of  life 
underwriters  is  no  novelty  for  women,  but 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Association  in  Buffalo  more  was  accorded 
to  them;  the  members  of  the  New  England 
Women's  Life  Underwriters'  Association 
who  were  in  attendance  were  provided  with 
badges  and  seats  as  participating  members. 
The  participation  also  became  more  than  a 
gallantry  when  a  committee  report  proposed 
their  admission  in  the  national  body  as  aux- 
iliaries. This  recommendation  proposes  ad- 
mission, with  all  privileges  except  the  time- 
honored  male  right  of  voting  and  office- 
holding,  to  any  association  of  women  who 
represent  regular  legal-reserve  companies, 
its  constitution  and  by-laws  having  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Ac- 
tion is  yet  to  be  taken  upon  this,  but  Its 
ratification  is  almost  certain,  and  it  will  only 
gi\o  formal  recognition  to  a  participation 
which  is  actual  fact. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

First    Critic:    "  Here's    one    trace    of    origi- 

lality — if  it  isn't  a  typographical  error."     Sec- 

nd  Critic:  "What  is   that?"        First   Critic: 

He  says  '  wide  and  far '  instead  of  '  far  and 

dde.'  " — Brooklyn  Life. 

...."You  are  having  a  remarkably  success- 
ul  season,  Mr.  Whicks,"  said  Atterberry. 
Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Whicks.  "  I  advertised  this 
•lace  as  the  only  hotel  in  the  mountains  that 
Ad  no  golf-links,  and  we  have  nine  applications 
or  every  room  in  the  house." — Harj^er's  Bazar. 

. . .  .Judge:  "  Did  you  steal  the  hog  or  did  you 
,ot?"  Prisoner:  "  No,  Judge,  I  did  not;  but  if 
0'  kind  ob  thinks  I'se  lyin'  about  it,  and  am 
wine  to  give  me  six  months  for  lyin',  I'd  sooner 
ie  about  it  and  say  I  did  steal  de  hog,  and  get 
wo  months  for  stealin'  de  hog  I  didn't  stole." 
-Fuck. 

....An  old  woman  whose  husband  was  ill  in 
led  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  came  and  saw  the 
id  lady.  "  I  will  send  him  some  medicine,"  he 
aid  on  leaving,  "  which  must  be  taken  in  a  re- 
umbent  posture."  After  he  had  gone  the  old 
voman  sat  down  greatly  puzzled.  "  '  A  recum- 
lent  posture — a  recumbent  posture  ! '  "  she  kept 
epeating.  "  I  haven't  got  one."  At  last  she 
bought,  "  I  will  go  and  see  if  old  Mrs.  Smith 
las  got  one  to  lend  me."  Accordingly  she  went 
lud  said  to  her  neighbor :  "  Have  you  a  recum- 
)ent  posture  to  lend  me  to  put  some  medicine 
n?"  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  equally  as  ignorant 
is  her  friend,  replied :  "  I  had  one,  but  to  tell 
•ou  the  truth  I  have  lost  it !  "—Titbits. 

....In  a  yellow,  dog-eared  almanac  of  the 
■ear  1829  is  this  quaint  epitaph,  copied  from 
iorae  London  magazine : 

A  ne  pi  ta  PHO  na  W.O !  MAN  who's 
)— LD  ear  the  N.  WA  RE.  BENE 

AT.  HT.   HISST.   O   NELIES 

KA,  TH  Arin,  eg.  RAYC 
Hang'd  F.  RO !  mabus— y 

L,  I,  Feto  Lif  lessc 
Lay  Bye  aR— T.  H.  and.  c 

lay.  s.  H.  eg.  O !  T.  herp 
Elf  AND  No.  Ws  he 

St,  Urn'd,  Toe,  Art,  hh 
Bi-selfy  ewe  Epi  N  G. 

fri  E.  N.  d  slet  Mead. 

VI. 

Seab.  AT  Eyo,  U.  R.  G. 

RIB,  F  Andd  Rvy 
ou  Rey  EsP,  O  R 

Wha!  Ta  Vai— Lsa, 
Flo  O :  Doft  EarS 

Whok  Now  S.  BU, 
Tinar  Un  0  !  fye  ! 

Arsi  n,  s  o  metall 
PIT  cbero  R,  Bro 
A  D  Pansh  einh 
ER  SHO,  Pma 
y  bea  g— a  IN!!! 
Straightened  out  it  reads  as  follows : 
in  Epitaph  on  a  Woman  Who  Sold  Earthen- 
_  ware. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Katharine  Gray 
l^nangd  from  a  busy  life  to  lifeless  clay. 
Hy  earth  and  clay  she  got  her  pelf. 
And  now  she's  turn'd  to  earth  herself. 
le  weeping  friends,  lot  mo  advise: 
Abate  your  grief  and  drv  vour  eves; 
r^or  what  avails  a  flood  of  tears? 
Who  knows  but  in  a  run  of  years 
I  i,^  ^o™*"  ^nH  pitcher  or  broad  pan 
i  ohe  in  her  shop  may  be  again ! ! ! 
I  — Youth's  Companion. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Mil- 
ton." 

CHARADE. 

First  is  something  to  eat ; 
'Tis  the  comrades  who  share ; 
'Tis  a  portion,  a  medley  ; 
'Tis  the  beasts  single  fare. 

Next  represents  duration  ; 
The  latter  part  of  life ; 
The  oldness  and  the  ripeness 
With  which  centuries  are,  rife. 

Whole. 
By  wind,  by  wire,  by  steed,  by  steam; 
By  whirling  wheel,  by  sttady  stream ; 

Swift  or  slow, 

On  we  go, 

Some  joy  or  woe 

To  let  you  know. 

MARY    A.    RICHARDS. 
DIAMOND. 

1,  A  letter  from  Paris ;  2,  appropriate ;  3, 
a  mark  used  by  writers  and  proof  readers ;  4, 
the  iron  head  of  a  tilting  spear ;  5,  hortatory ; 
6,  a  play  upon  words ;  7,  poor  apartments ;  8, 
lockjaw  ;  9.  inclines  ;  10,  a  Latin  preposition  ; 
11,  a  letter  from  Paris.  F.  p.  dalrympl. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES. 


ik  41  *  *  4> 
***** 
***** 
*  *  *  *  * 
***** 


I.  Upper  Left-hand  Square. — 1,  To  edu- 
cate; 2,  to  earn;  3,  poison;  4,  free  from  dirt; 
5,  European  herons. 

II.  Upper  Right-hand  Square. — 1,  In  bot- 
any, partitions ;  2,  to  put  in  vigorous  action ; 
3.  danger:  4,  a  circular  formation;  5,  a  volume 
made  up  of  maps. 

III.  Central  Square.— 1,  A  garment  of  the 
Roman  matron ;  2.  to  fit  for  insertion  into  a 
mortise ;  3,  a  common  vegetable ;  4,  unbound ; 
5,  to  add. 

IV.  Lower  Left-hand  Diamond. — 1,  An  ab- 
breviation for  one  of  the  United  States ;  2,  an 
Arabian  military  commander;  3,  a  stringed  in- 
strument of  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  4,  an  old 
word  meaning  to  sneeze ;  5,  money  paid  to  bind 
a  bargain. 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Diamond. — 1,  A 
small  vessel  used  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  2,  each ; 
3,  icebergs :  4,  a  fungus  growth  on  rye ;  5,  mem- 
branous sacs  containing  morbid  matter. 

F.  Q.   S. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  AUGUST  24th. 

BiBLicAT.  Names. — 30.  Ucal :  31.  Israel  :  32.  Di- 
shon  :  33,Shinar  :  34.  Mizar  :  35.  Dor  ;  30,  Shaul  : 
37,  Senir;  3S.  Ruth:  30.  Mash:  40.  Baca:  41. 
Anak  ;  42.  Etam :  43.  Tartan  :  44,  Micah  ;  4.^, 
Paran  :  46.  Antipas ;  47,  Tobiah  :  4S.  Ezel  :  49, 
Paul :  50,  Boaz ;  51,  Babylon  ;  52,  Adoraim ;  53, 
SJacbir. 
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Personals. 

Fob  the  discovery  of  an  unexpected  comet 
on  iNIarch  3d  of  this  year,  the  committee  of  the 
Comet  Medal  Fund  has  awarded  to  Dr.  Lewis 
Swift,  of  Mt.  Lowe  Observatory,  a  medal,  the 
ninth  which  he  has  received  for  such  achieve- 
ments. 

...  .It  is  now  reported  that  the  injury  suffered 
by  Walter  Wellman,  the  American  explorer, 
while  making  his  way  over  the  Arctic  ice  toward 
the  pole,  will  not'  be  permanent.  It  is  expected 
that  after  a  month  or  two  of  surgical  treatment 
he  will  be  entirely  well. 

....On  its  return  from  the  Philippines  the 
Tenth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
left  in  a  hospital  at  San  Francisco  Morrison 
Barclay,  a  millionaire,  who  had  been  serving  in 
the  ranks  and  was  wounded  at  Malate.  He  is  a 
banker  and  manufacturer,  and  his  home  is  in 
Greensburg. 

....The  new  superintendent  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Theatres,  Prince  Sergius  Wolkonsky, 
visited  this  country  a  few  years  ago  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  Boston. 
He  is  not  only  an  author,  but  also  an  actor  of 
considerable  ability. 

The  late  George  F.  Clark,  of  West  Acton, 

Mass.,  left  by  his  will  a  sum  of  money — saved, 
as  he  said,  from  his  small  salary,  "  with  the 
hope "  that  he  might  "  some  time  be  instru- 
mental in  the  providence  of  God  in  preventing 
the  moral  and  intellectual  wreck  of  some  gifted 
young  man  or  woman " — to  be  used  toward 
founding  at  Berea  College  a  professorship  for 
teaching  the  dangers  of  the  alcohol  and  tobacco 
habits. 

.  . .  .The  new  President  of  Peru,  Don  Eduardo 
Lopez  de  Romana,  was  educated  in  England  at 
Stonyhurst  College,  and  he  took  his  degree  as 
a  civil  engineer  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Engi- 
neers. Some  years  ago  he  was  employed  as  an 
engineer  in  the  construction  of  one  of  the  South 
American  railroads  in  a  region  where  the  climate 
was  so  unhealthful  that  of  thirty  engineers  en- 
gaged in  the  work  twenty-one  died  before  it  was 
completed. 

.  . .  .The  Tappan  family  has  not  ceased  to 
present  distinguished  representatives.  The  new 
President  of  old  Miami  University  is  the  Rev. 
David  Stanton  Tappan,  D.D.,  a  graduate  of 
Miami  of  the  class  of  1864,  and  is  now  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio.  His  grandfather  was  Benjamin  Tappan, 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio ;  his  mother 


a  sister  of  Secretary  E.  M.  Stanton  ;  Lewis  and 
Arthur  Tappan  were  his  great-uncles,  and  an- 
other relative,  Henry  T.  Tappan,  was  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

...  .At  the  re-interment  of  the  bodies  of  nine 
associates  of  John  Brown  on  the  John  Brown 
farm  at  North  Elba,  in  the  Adirondacks,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  the  forty-third  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Ossawatomie,  addresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Young,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  who 
preached  John  Brown's  funeral  sermon  forty 
years  ago ;  Col.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  the  only  sur- 
viving member  of  Brown's  party  ;  Col.  James  H. 
Holmes,  who  fired  the  first  shot  at  Ossawatomie ; 
Bishop  Potter,  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid.  More 
than  three  thousand  persons  were  present. 

....The  late  ex-Governor  John  Peter  Rich- 
ardson, of  South  Carolina,  was  of  a  family  from 
which  the  State  had  taken  several  Governors. 
One  of  our  exchanges  publishes  the  following 
record :  His  grandfather,  Gen.  James  B.  Rich- 
ardson, was  Governor  from  1802  to  180-4,  and 
his  father  held  the  office  from  1840  to  1842. 
Gen.  Richardson  was  the  uncle  of  Gov.  Richard 
I.  Manning,  and  the  granduncle  of  Gov.  John  L. 
.uanning.  His  great-granddaughter  was  the 
wife  of  Governor  McDuffie,  and  his  great-great- 
granddaughter  the  second  wife  of  Governor 
Hampton.  An  aunt  of  the  late  ex-Governor 
John  P.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Richard  I.  Manning, 
was  the  niece  of  one  Governor,  the  wife  of  an- 
other, the  sister  of  a  third,  the  mother  of  a 
fourth,  and  the  aunt  and  foster-mother  of  still 
another. 

.  . .  .While    the    Kaiser    was    at    Kiel    a   few 
weeks   ago,   two   American   ladies — known   "at 
home,"  a  foreign  paper  says,  "  as  prominent  ad- 
vocates of  the  feminist  movement  " — accompa- 
nied by  the  husband  of  one  of  them,  and  intro- 
duced by  influential  persons,  were  received  by 
him  on  board  his  yacht.     When,  in  the  course  ol 
the  conversation  the  Kaiser  jocularly  expressec 
a  hope  that  they  would  not  open  a  propagandt 
in  Germany,  one  of  the  American  ladies  sougLi 
to  improve  the  occasion  by  making  a  long  argu 
ment  for  the  "  emancipation "    of    women,    t< 
which  he  listened  with  perfect  patience.  "  Well,' 
said  he  at  the  end  of  it,  "  I  agree  with  my  wife 
She  says  women  have  no  business  to  interfer 
with  anything  outside  of  the  four  K's."      "  Th 
four  K's  !  "  said  the  Americans  in  chorus.  "  Oh, 
forgot,"    added   the    Kaiser,    "you   don't  spea 
German.     The   four   K's   are — Kinder,   Kirch' 
Kiiche  and   Kleider — children,   church,  kitche 
and  dress."     Whereupon  the  visitors  departei 
perceiving  that  they  could  not  hope  to  conve 
the  Kaiser. 
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Survey    ot    the    World. 


Tlie     national     encamp- 
The  Grand  Army      ^^^^^      ^^      ^1^^,      ^^.^^^ 

and  Pensions  .  *    4^1       t>        n- 

Army    of    the    Republic 

was  hold  last  week  in  Philadelphia.    It  was 
looked  forward   to   with   considerable  inter- 
est on  every  hand  in  view  of  tlie  attack  that 
it  was  supposed  would  be  made  upon  Pen- 
sion   Commissioner   Evans    for   his    conduct 
of    the    Department.    A    committee    of    the 
Grand  Army  which  had  been  investigating 
the  matter  was  to  report,   and  delegations 
came  up  from  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
try lirmly  resolved  to  insist  upon   the  dis- 
missal   of    the    Commissioner.    The    entire 
voting  strength  was  1,252,  including  344  del- 
egates from   the   various   States   and   terri- 
tories. ISO  department  officers,  111  national 
officers   and   post   commanders-in-chief   and 
<>8-  post  department  commanders.    The  re- 
port of  tlie  Adjutant-General  gave  the  total 
uieinborship,  in  good  standing,  on  June  30th, 
189!),  as  6,905  posts,  witli  a  membership  of 
287.981,  a  considerable  falling  off  from  the 
tigvires  given  for  Decemlier  and  June,  1898. 
The  high-water  mark   of   membership   Avas 
reached  in  1S90,  when  the  figures  were  409.- 
489.    Since  that  time  it  has  shown  a  steatly 
decrease.    The  total  receipts  during  the  ye:ir 
were  reported  as  $26,308,  and  expenditures. 
Jfl4,6a6.  leaving  a  balance  of  $11,672.    'i'lic 
Woman's  Kolief  Corps  contributed  $2,000  of 
this  amount,   and   numbered   on   June  30tli. 
141,930    members    in    3.156    different    corps, 
3md  they  expended  for  relief  during  the  year 
•1=61.192.    The   report    of   the    Committee   on 
I'eiisions  was  read  and  leferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  altho  there  was  a  de- 
cided effort  made  to  secure  prompt  and  pos- 
itive action  in  regard  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions.  The  report  as  presented  the  next 


day    by    this    committee    and    adopted    re- 
viewed the  record  of  the  Grand  Army  and 
;ittu-med  that  there  were  none  more  willing 
to  l)ear  their  share  in  the  burdens  of  the 
country,   but  that  they  demanded  the  ful- 
filment  of   the   compact,   and   claimed   that 
in    the   actual   conduct   of   the    Department 
there  was  considerable  discrimination,  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  varied  rulings  and  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  conditions.    Special  ref- 
erence was  made  to  widows  of  veterans,  who 
were  held  to  be  not  eligible  if  they  had  an 
income  of  $96  a  year.    The  report  repudiated 
the    charge   or    inference    that   the   pension 
list  was  inflated  l)y  fraudulent  claims  and 
cliallenged  any  evidence.    A  supplementary 
leport  urged  that  there  be  a  change  in  the 
rules,  the  later  rule  being  more  open  to  ob- 
jection than  the  earlier  one,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  advised   to  appoint   a 
special  committee  to  press  the  matter  before 
the  President,  and.  if  necessary,  present  to 
Congress  a  report  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law   in   such  form   as  would   make  certain 
tliat  tlie  true  intent  of  the  statute,  as  the.\ 
l)(>lieve  it  to  be,  should  be  carried  out. 


Porto  Rico 


Following  upon  tlie  report  of 


the  Insular  Commission.  Dr. 
Henry  K.  Carroll,  the  President's  Special 
Commissioner,  has  gone  to  Washington  to 
l)resent  his  report.  It  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  the  iiublic.  but  it  is  known  tliat  Dr.  Carroll 
advocates  the  giving  of  a  territorial  form  of 
government  to  the  island.  He  emphasizes 
very  strongly  the  ability  of  the  people  to  sus- 
tain such  a  government  and  the  educative  ef- 
fect it  will  have  upon  them.  Meanwhile  the 
needs  of  the  island  are  becoming  increasingly 
manifest  and  also  the  energy  of  the  people 
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there,  such  that  nil  that  is  required  to  secure 
prosperitj-  is  that  They  may  be  assisted  to  tide 
over  the  present  difficulty.  Partly  with  a 
view  to  this  the  tax  on  Porto  Rico  coffee  has 
been  reduced  so  that  its  introduction  to  this 
country  will  be  easier.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  crop  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of 
the  tornado,  but  a  large  amount  still  remains, 
and  if  this  can  be  put  upon  the  market  it  will 
be  a  considerable  relief.  The  extent  of  the 
coffee  trade  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1807  the  exports  from  the  island  amounted 
to  $18,500,000,  of  which  coffee  produced  more 
than  two-thirds.  Hitherto  it  has  been  largely 
marketed  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  but  now  those 
markets  are  to  a  considerable  degree  closed. 
The  report  of  the  War  Department  as  to  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  under  military  control 
and  with  Cuba  shows  a  very  great  advance. 
From  Cuba  there  is  reported  a  considerable 
increase  of  Spanish  immigration,  and  in  view 
of  the  presence  of  the  plague  in  Portugal 
there  is  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  Among  the  immigrants  are  some 
whose  arrival  is  not  altogether  desirable  and 
who  require  careful  watching  by  the  police. 
The  change  in  the  situation  is  indicated  by 
the  yellow  fever  reports.  P'rom  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  we  ha^e  practically  none,  while 
in  the  Southern  States  the  fever,  altho  some- 
what increasing,  is  not  so  serious  as  to  be 
alarming. 


The    news    from    the    Philip- 

In  the  pines    is    not    of   great   impor- 

Philippines       ^^^^^       ^,j^^      ^^^.^^^      g^^t^^ 

troops  at  Cebu  have  conquered  the  brig- 
and garrison  by  a  brilliant  attack  that 
recalls  the  Stony  Point  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Up  a  steep  mountain  path  they 
pushed,  while  the  rebels  rolled  stones  down 
upon  them,  and  finally  conquered  the  garri- 
son with  very  slight  loss  to  themselves. 
This  broke  the  courage  of  the  natives,  as 
the  place  was  deemed  impregnable,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  more  se- 
rious trouble  on  that  island.  In  Mindanao 
the  Sultan  has  redeemed  his  pledge  of  loy- 
alty by  attacking  and  defeating  a  band  of 
insurgents.  Near  Manila,  it  is  reported  that 
Agulnaldo  has  ordered  his  generals  in  the 
Cavite  province  to  comliine  in  an  attack 
on    Inius,    which    M-as   surrendered   to   Gen- 


eral Lawton  on  .huie  14th,  and  that  Fili- 
pino troops  are  already  concentrating 
around  that  city  from  the  lake  country. 
Considerable  interest  has  bc^u  arouse<l  by 
the  publication  in  this  country  of  a  "  round 
robin  "  signed  by  the  leading  noAvspaper 
correspondents  in  Manila  protesting  against 
the  severe  censorship  instituted  by  General 
Otis  and  afUrming  that  the  situation  there 
is  by  no  means  as  encouraging  as  it  has 
been  affirmed  to  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
President  Schurman,  of  the  Commi.^sion, 
is  reported  as  confident  that  with  a  full  sup- 
ply of  troops  the  completion  of  the  concpiest 
will  be  speedily  secured.  lie  affirms  that 
the  work  of  the  opponents  of  tlie  present 
policy  h.as  had  considerable  effect  upon 
Aguinaldo,  encouraging  Iiini  to  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible.  The  War  Department  is  very 
busy,  and  plans  are  being  matured  for  the 
most  aggressive  campaign  possible  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  is  over.  Further,  it  has 
been  decided  to  divide  the  islands  into  mil- 
itary districts.  General  Lawton  is  to  com- 
mand south  of  ?ilanila,  and  General  Mc- 
Arthur  north  of  tliat  city.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  significant  that  the  Filipino  Congress 
has  been  assembled,  and  that  conservative 
and  moderate  men  have  been  chosen  as 
President  of  tlie  Supi'ome  Court  and  Attor- 
ney-General. The  report  of  Aguinaldo's  dic- 
tatorship is  thus  refuted. 


General  Juan  Isidor  Jiiiiines, 
Santo  jjQ^^,  p,.c,f>tically  President  of 
^  Santo  Domingo,  arrived  at  Puerto 
Plata  last  week  from  Cuba.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  an  immense  throng,  and  his  recep- 
tion was  most  enthusiastic,  the  pppula*  e  liail- 
ing  him  as  the  country's  deliverei-.  Tlie 
bloodless  revolution  is  now  over,  and  tlie  en- 
tire population  has  joined  the  new  loader. 
General  .limines  has  already  started  for  the 
capital,  where  the  pi'ovisional  President, 
General  Vasquez,  and  the  assassin  of  Her- 
eaux,  now  Minister  of  War.  promise  him  a 
triumi)hal  entry.  His  journey  so  far  has 
l)een  one  continuous  ovation.  Altho  .limines 
cannot  be  elected  President  till  November,  he 
has  already  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple offering  various  reforms,  such  as  redeem- 
ing the  currency,  establishing  a  new  tariff, 
creating  a  public  school  system,  maintaining 
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a  small  standing  army,  etc.  If  these  are  car- 
ried out  in  tjood  faith  the  little  republic  of 
Santo  Domingo  ought  to  enter  a  new  era  of 
prosperity,  but  if  Jlmines  proves  himself  to 
be  no  better  than  some  of  his  predecessors 
and  rivals,  pi-eferring  his  own  selfish  ends  to 
those  of  his  people,  another  revolution  is  sure 
to  follow,  for  the  financial  condition  is  still 
deplorable  and  the  people  are  determined  at 
last  to  have  liberty. 


Venezuela  is  again  worried  by  a 

revolution,  and  since  the  leader  of 

America      ,,  ,   .-      ■  ^     ^  ,  ^,     ^ 

the  revolutionists.  General  Castro. 

who  wanted  to  be  Governor  of  an  interior 
province,  liaf?  not  yet  been  beaten,  the  United 
States  has  ordered  the  "  Detroit  "  to  proceed 
to  "Venezuelan  waters  to  protect  American  in- 
terests. This  order  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
State  Department  fears  trouble  at  Caracas, 
for  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  see  what  use  the 
"  Detroit  "  could  be  put  to,  when  the  seat  of 
the  insurrection  is  several  days'  march  from 
the  coast.     Peru  is  also  congratulating  her- 
self over  the  successful  putting  down  of  a 
small  revolt.     A  certain  "  General,"  not  be- 
ing able  to  Avait  for  the  Presidential  election 
re(urns  and  fearing  his  friend,  Romana,  had 
been  defeated,  collected  50  men  and  attacked 
and    took    a    town.      But    on    meeting    the 
Government  troops  he  was  captured,  and  at 
the  same  time  learned  that  his  friend  was 
after  all  elected  President.     Romana.  how- 
ever, has  just  assumed  office  and  has  mag- 
nanimously pardoned   his  martial  but  some- 
what hnsty  follower,  thus  restoring  iiiiiet  for 
the  time  being   in   Peru.      Buenos   Ayres   is 
suffering  from  a  severe  cyclone,  and  much 
misery  has  been  caused  throughout  all  Ar- 
gentina  by  the  unprecedented  floods  in  the 
Hio    Negro    valley.      The    South    American 
Comniercinl    Alliance,    iiowever.    is    still    the 
one  toj)ic  of    conversation    in    all     Spanish 
America.    The  "  Wilmington's  "  cruise  is  con- 
sidered  most  especially   significant,   and   all 
sorts  of  absurd  "  hidden  meanings  "  are  given 
to  it.    One  story  was  that  the  United  States 
wanted  to  make  soundings  of  the  Amazon  so 
as  to  ascend  it  and  annex   the   territory   in 
dispute    between   Brazil  and   Bolivia.      The 
.lourney  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  to  Bolivia  seems  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of  this  rumor.     1-^urther- 


more,  there  is  a  movenieut  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Spanish-American  press  to  create  a  bad 
feeling  toward  the  United  States.  This  is 
explained  by  the  papers  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  the  "  imperial  greed  "  now  mani- 
fest in  this  country  may  soon  turn  to  devour 
South  and  Central  America.  The  true  ex- 
planation, however,  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  European  merchants,  who  now 
enjoy  almost  exclusive  trade  with  the  Latin 
Republics,  fear  a  closer  pan-American  com- 
mercial alliance  and  have  given  the  hint  to 
the  editors,  who  up  to  this  time  have  found 
their  interests  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  foreign  merchants. 


The     immediate     re- 
Closing  Week  of  the     ^^^^^    ^^   ^j^^    appear- 

Dreyfus  Trial  *•  ^.i      c 

•'  ance  ot   the  Servian 

refugee    as  a  witness  against  Captain  Drey- 
fus   was  an  appeal  from  Maitre  Labt)ri  for 
tlie    summons   of   the    German    and    Italian 
military  attaches  in  Paris  in  1894  to  testify. 
Personal   telegrams   Avere   sent  promptly   to 
Kaiser  William  and  King  Humbert.    These 
were  acknowledged  unofficially,  and  the  de- 
cision   was    announced    that    the    attaches 
could   not   come   to   Rennes   to   testify,   but 
that  their  statements  could  be  taken  in  their 
own  countries.    Maitre  Labori  made  a  spe- 
cial request  that  this  be  done.    The   court 
considering  the  matter  decided  that  it  was 
incompetent  to  do  this,  but  that  the  Presi- 
dent, of  his  own  motion,  might  if  he  chose 
permit  it.    This  Colonel  Jouaust  refused  to 
do,  notwithstanding  a   most  earnest  appeal 
from    Maitre    Labori.    Another    interesting 
scene  was  the  testimony  of  M.  Trarieux,  ex- 
Minister  of  Justice.    This  address  was  most 
eloquent  and  most  effective,  following  along, 
in  some  respects,  the  lines  of  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Picquart.     The  announcement  of 
another  secret  dossiei",  which  was  submitted 
to  the  defense,  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted any  special   notice  or  to   have  been 
regarded   as   of   any    i)articular   value.    The 
announcement  of  the  decision  of  the  court 
refusing  the  testimony  of  the  German  and 
Italian  attaches  practically  closed  the  trial, 
altho   that   very   day   a    German  official   pa- 
per published  the  statement  that  already  the 
French  Foreign  Office  had  on  its  files  the  ab- 
solute  denial    of    the    German    Government, 
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through  ils  iiiiiliassjidor  at  Paris,  of  auy  le- 
latious  whatevfi-  with  Dreyfus.  The  sum- 
ming up  for  the  prosecution  was  made  on 
Friday,  September  8th,  by  Major  CaiTiere. 
It  was  short  and  perfunctory  in  many  re- 
spects, altho  delivered  in  a  very  oratorical 
manner.  This  was  followed  by  the  presen- 
tation of  the  case  for  the  defense  by  M. 
Demange,  which  occupied  the  portion  of 
Friday  afternoon  and  was  completed  on 
Saturday  morning.  It  surveyed  .the  whole 
case  in  most  effective  style,  and,  closed  with 
a  brilliant  plea  for  justice.  Maitre  Labori 
made  no  address,  a  reason  being  given  that 
the  judges  had  so  manifested  their  hostility 
to  himself  tliat  he  felt  it  would  do  the  case 
more  harm  than  ;j;ood. 


After  the  close  of  the  ad- 
The  Verdict     dress  by  M.  Demange,  Maitre 

Labori  formally  renounced 
his  right  to  plead,  and  then  the  court  was 
suspended  while  the  judgment  was  consid- 
ered. At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
judges  entered  the  court  and  the  decision 
was  announced.  Colonel  Jouaust  an- 
nounced that  the  following  question  had 
been  put: 

"  Is  Aliiert  Dreyfus,  brevet  captain,  14th 
Regiment  of  Artillery,  probationer  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  guilty  of  having,  in  1894,  entered 
into  machinations  or  held  relations  with  a  for- 
eign Power,  or  one  of  its  agents,  in  order  to  in- 
tluce  it  to  commit  hostility  or  undertake  war 
against  France,  or  to  procure  for  it  the  means 
therefor,  by  delivering  the  notes  and  documents 
tnentioned  in  the  documents  called  the  bor- 
dereau, according  to  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  of  June  .'?.  18!»!»V" 

The  votes  were  taken  separately,  begin- 
ning with  the  inferior  grade,  the  President 
coming  last.  The  vote  stood  five  to  two,  and 
accordingly  the  accused  was  announced  as 
guilty.  The  majority  agreed  that  there  w^re 
extenuating  circumstances,  in  consequence 
of  which  and  on  request  of  the  Commissary 
of  the  Government  condemnation  was  lim- 
ited to  a  punishment  of  ten  j'ears'  detention. 
The  verdict  was  generally  expected,  but  its 
effect  was  still  Aery  great.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  to  Captain  Dreyfus  in  a 
little  room  off  from  the  court  room.  He  had 
already  been  informed  of  it  and  wept  bitter- 


ly, but  in  the  presence  of  tlie  officials  lis- 
tened to  the  sentence  in  perfect  calm.  Maitre 
Labori,  as  he  heard  the  verdict,  turned  white 
as  a  sheet,  and  Maitre  Demange  sar  back  in 
his  chair  in  despair.  It  is  announced  that 
the  contest  will  go  on,  and  Captain  Dreyfus 
has  already  signed  an  application  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  case.  The  general  effect  of 
the  Aerdict  in  Ilennes  and  in  Paris  was 
not  as  serious  as  was  expected.  Ea  erything 
so  far  has  been  quiet,  and  the  public  ap])ears 
to  accept  it.  A  question  has  arisen  as  to 
just  what  is  meant  by  the  verdict,  whether 
it  co\ers  tlie  entire  period  since  the  fir.st 
condemnation,  and  whether  the  solitary  con- 
fin(>.ineiit,  which  in  France  is  held  to  be  dou- 
ble in  eft"ect  to  ordinary  detention,  will  be 
reckoned  at  its  full  value.  In  that  case  there 
would  remain  only  one  year  of  imprison- 
ment. It  is  considered  possible  also  that 
under  all  the  circuulstances  President  Loubet 
may  grant  a  pardon.  The  Anti-Dreyfusard 
papers  affirm  that  the  cause  of  the  army 
has  been  vindicated,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  disposition  not  to  press  matters  against 
the  Captain,  even  should  a  pardon  be 
grant«Ml. 


The   Effect 
Abroad 


Outside  of  Fiance  the  effect  of 


tlie  verdict  has  been  every- 
where to  arouse  the  sharpest  of 
criticisni.  In  Germany  there  is  great  indig- 
nation, especially  in  view  of  the  publication 
of  the  practically  official  statement  that  the 
German  (Jovernment  had  no  relations  with 
Captain  Dreyfus.  A  dispatch  from  Berlin 
states  that  the  War  Office  holds  documents 
conclusively  proving  that  Esterhazy  and 
Henry  betrayed  their  trust,  and  that  only  the 
permission  of  Emperor  William  is  awaited 
for  the  publication  of  documents  showing  the 
sentence  to  be  a  brutal  act  of  injustice.  The 
excitement  in  Rome  is  intense,  and  the  news- 
papers everywhere  ask  how  a  country  that 
has  fallen  so  low  as  France  can  think  of  as- 
sembling the  nations  In  1900  at  a  festival  of 
civilization.  The  Russian  press  is  quiet,  but 
reports  indicate  that  Russian  feeling  against 
the  verdict  is  very  strong.  The  comments  of 
the  English  press  are  very  strong.  The  Timrx 
characterizes  it  as  the  grossest  and  most  ap- 
palling prostitution  of  justice  the  world  has 
witnessed  in  modern  times,  and  affirms  that 
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lit  is  a  slap  in  the  face  not  only  to  two  jjreat 
Powers  and  the  highest  judicial  body  in 
France,  but  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  and  the  conscience  of  humanity. 
From  every  quarter  comes  the  declaration 
that  the  exposition  of  next  year  should  be 
boycotted.  In  Hungary  action  has  nlrcady 
been  taken  by  artists  against  allowing  their 
paintings  to  be  carried  to  a  city  where  such 
disregard  of  law  is  allowed.  In  Menna  the 
papers  uniformly  condemn  the  verdict  not- 
withstanding the  strong  anti-Semitism  of 
many  of  them.  In  this  country  the  opinion 
i.s  universal  that  the  verdict  is  a  travesty  of 
justice.  Many  papers  call  attention  to  the 
absurdity  of  allowing  "  extenuating  circum- 
stances "  in  an  act  of  treason. 


Turkish    Hostility 
to  Americans 


A  few  days  after  the 
massacres  in  Harput, 
in  November.  1895,  the 
Turlvs  circulated  a  petition  among  the  Chris- 
tians, asldng  the  central  Government  to  re- 
move the   American   missionaries   from   the 
place,  saying  that  they  were  harmful  to  the 
Interests  of  the  country,  and  that  they  had 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  late  disturbances. 
Quite  a  number  of  signatures  were  secured, 
ami  the  document   was   sent   to   Constanti- 
nople, and  it  was  forwarded  from  there  to 
Washington  and   presented   to   our   Govern- 
ment through  the  Turkish  Minister.     Mean- 
while a  British  Consul  had  been  sent  to  Har- 
put and  a  copy  of  the  doc\iment  was  sent  to 
him  to   investigate   the   matter.      He   called 
eight   or   ten    of    the    most    prominent    men 
whoso  names  were  attached,  and  asked  them 
privately  in  regard  to  it.     8ome  of  them  said 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  paper  and 
they  had  not  signed  it:  some  said  that  they 
signed  it,  but  without  knowing  what  li  was: 
and    others    said    that    they    had   signed   it 
through  fear,  and  that  they  had  told  the  mis- 
sionaries what  they  had  done  at  the  time. 
They  said  that  having  just   passed  through 
the  massacre  they  did  not  dare  to  refuse  to 
^igu  anything  that  the  Turks  asked  them  to 
iKi!.     They  unanimously  declared   that  the 
Jresence  of  the  missionaries  was    a    great 
>lessing  to  the  whole  community.     Substan- 
ially  the  same  policy  is  being  pursued  at 
iiarhekir.     The  plan  of  the  Government  to 
n-est  and  imprison  Mr.  Andrus  of  Mardin 


as  a  promoter  of  .sedition  having  failed,  the 
(4overnment  has  had  a  petition  prepared  say- 
ing that  foreign  missionaries  are  .detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  ask- 
ing that  they  be  sent  away.  A  leading  Ar- 
menian at  first  declined,  but  being  called  to 
headquarters  he  concluded  that  it  was  not 
for  his  interest  to  withhold  his  signature, 
and  so  gave  it,  as  have  many  others  for  sim- 
ilar reasons. 


Besides  all   this,   there 
General    Suspicion      j^  ^  system  of  official 

and  Insecurity  ^.      .    .,    ^ 

•'  persecution  m  that  prov- 
ince, by  which  the  most  inoffensive  persons 
are  arrested  and  imprisoned  under  the  sus- 
picion of  treason.  A  good  many  were  arrest- 
ed at  the  time  the  warrant  was  given  for  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Andrus,  and  they  are  still  in 
prison.  Many  others  are  in  the  same  case, 
the  only  evidence  against  them  being  the  mis 
translation  of  some  letter,  or  the  finding  of 
an  old  Armenian  '•  National "  song.  This 
has  produced  almost  a  reign  of  terror  in  all 
that  region.  Probably  not  one  of  these  im- 
fortunate  men  is  what  would  be  called  a  rev- 
olutionist, but  if  they  were,  all  of  them,  what 
reason  would  the  Government  have  for  being 
afraid  of  them,  when  even  they  have  no  sym- 
pathy from  their  co-religionists,  and  when  all 
the  Turks  and  Kurds  would  be  ready  to  put 
them  down,  to  say  nothing  of  the  soldiers 
who  abound  everywhere?  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  Vali  is  in  direct  correspond- 
ence with  the  Palace,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
persuade  his  royal  master  that  he  is  render- 
ing valuable  .service  in  preserving  the  integ- 
rity of  the  empire.  Quite  a  number  of  those 
who  are  in  prison  are  persons  who  have 
helped  to  distribute  relief  funds,  and  this  is 
the  only  fault  that  has  been  charged  against 
them.  The  general  condition  of  the  country 
is  one  of  insecurity.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  massacres,  for  which  nobody  has  ever 
been  punished,  criminals  are  even  now  treat- 
ed with  great  leniency.  The  Government 
seems  to  dread  to  grapple  with  crime  in  any 
efficient  way.  An  intelligent  official  said  the 
other  day,  "  There  will  be  no  security  till  a 
few  criminals  are  hung  here  and  there,  for 
evil-doers  are  not  afraid  that  they  will  be 
punished." 
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England   on 
the  Nile 


Since  the  caplure  of  Khartum 


attention  has  not  been  special- 
ly directed  to  the  Sudan,  tho 
the  rivalry  between  English  and  American 
contractors  for  the  Atbara  bridge  has  been  a 
prominent  topic  of  public  interest.     English 
officers  have  not  been  idle,  and  the  extension 
of  the  railway  and  of  English  rule  has  gone 
on  until  there  are  now  587  miles  of  line  actu- 
ally working  north  of  the  bridge,  while  122 
miles  are  comi)leted  south  of  it,  leaving  only 
75  miles  to  Khartum.     Early*  in  the  spring, 
therefore,  there  will  be  continuous  rail  serv- 
ice from  Alexandria  to  Khartum.     When  it 
is  remembered   that  it   is  only  three  years 
since  the  policy  of  advancing  into  the  Sudan 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  in  that  time  the  Mahdi 
has  been  defeated,  Khartum  conquered,  the 
Nile    as    far    south    as    Pashoda    actually 
brought  under  English  rule,  and  a   railway 
built  to  Khartum,  it  will  be  seen  Avitli  what 
energy  the  whole  work  has  been  pushed.  And 
now  comes  a  report  from  an  expedition  sent 
north  from  Uganda  to  make  connection  with 
General  Kitchener  at  Fashoda.     It  failed  to 
get  through  the  entire  section,  but  what  it 
has  accomplished  is  of  intense  interest.     Of 
the  entire  line  from  Cairo  to  Mombasa  there 
remains   only  a   section   of  .S50   miles,   from 
Rejaf  to  Fashoda,  not  under  British  control. 
Of  this,  however,  120  miles  south  of  Fashoda 
and  80  miles  north  of  Rejaf  are  easily  com- 
manded from  those  two  places,  as  the  Nile 
is   unobsti'ucted.        Between   these  sections, 
however,  lies  one  of  1.50  miles    where  dense 
lacustrine    vegetation    blocks    the    flow    and 
forms  a  vast  swamp,  through  which  passage 
is  practically  impossible  and  which  seriously 
affects  the  flow  of  the  river  below  and  its 
supply  for  Egypt.    This  sudd  forms  the  next 
great  problem  to  be  met.  not  only  in  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  Egypt,  but  the  political  in- 
terests of  England's  control  over  her  African 
possessions,  and  already  scientists  as  well  as 
statesmen   are   considering   how    it    may    be 
overcome. 


President  Kruger,  after 
Another  Respite     j.efusmg  all   the  Englisli 

in  the  Transvaal  ...  , 

propositions,  has  ac- 
cepted an  offer  for  a  conference  of  a  com- 
mission   of    delegates    from    both    Govern- 


ments.   With   regard   to   the   withdrawal  of 
the  offer  of  a  five-year  franchise  presented 
by  the  Volksraad.  it  is  understood  that  the 
refusal    to    consider   the    question    of    suze- 
rainty is  also  withdrawn,  so  that  practically 
the  whole  auestion  comes  up  anew.    This  i» 
generally   reunrded   as   indicative  of  peace. 
The  final  influence  appears  to  have  been  the 
Cabinet  meeting  held  in  London  on  Friday, 
to   which   all   the   members   were  called  in 
urgency,  and  upon  which  it  was  generally 
supposed  depended  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.    So  far  as  can  be  learned  no  specific 
action  was  taken,  at  least  no  ultimatum  was 
sent.    In  genei'al  Mr.   Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  were  supported,  and  this  fact 
appears  to  have  had  much   influence  upon  I 
the  Transvaal  authorities.    While  President 
Kruger  has  said  little.  General  Joubert  hasj 
repeatedly  said  that  there  would  be  no  war, 
and.  during  the  past 'week  Mr.   Leyds,  the^ 
agent  of  the  Transvaal  in  Europe,  has  made 
the  same  statement.    It  is  known  also  that 
strong   letters   have   been    sent   to   Pretoria 
from  the  Afrikander  leaders,  and  Mr.  Hof 
myer,  the  leader  of  the  Radical  party,  has 
even   announced   that   in   case   of  war    th. 
Transvaal  can  expect  no  support  from  the 
Boers   of   Cape   Colony.    At   the   same  timr 
preparations  for  war  are  continued  on  ever\ 
hand,  and  it  is  announced  that  10,000  troops 
are  to  be  sent  to  South  Africa,  5,000  from 
England  and  .5.000  from  India.    In  the  Trans 
vaal  itself  there  is  general  collapse  of  busi 
ness.    Many  of  the  leaders  among  the  Utt 
landers    have    fled    to    Cape    Colony,    an(] 
large    numbers    of    the   people  have  with 
drawn.     Attention  has  been  called  to  a  fac 
which  has  perhaps  had  its  weight  with  hot! 
sides   to  the  controversy— namely,   the  pre 
pouderance   of  the   native   element  in  tha 
region.    An    estimate    prepared    shows   tha 
the  entire  white  population  of  South  Africf 
including   Cape    Colony,    Natal,    the   Tranf 
vaal.  Orange  Free  State  and  all,  is  only  817 
8:55,   while  the  <;olored  population  number 
considerably     over     .3.000,000.      The    bittt 
cruelty  manifested  by  the  Boers  to  the  co 
ored  poimlation  in  years  past  and  the  gei 
eral    hostility    shown    by    the    troops,    it 
thought,  would  inevitably  i-esult  in  an  ou 
break  among  them  which  might  complica 
the  situation  seriously. 
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By  Othon  Guerlac, 

Of  the  Paris  "Temps." 

FEW  weeks  ago,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  French  Senate,  called  the  General  Staff  ;» 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  Dreyfus  ex-  "  Jesuitidre."  Everybody  knows,  moreover, 
citenient,   there  occurred  in   Paris  a     that  a  great  many  army  officers  are  jjupils- 


)pular  disturbance  which  was,  as  usual, 
•Qssly  exaggerated  by  the  American  news- 
ipers,  but  the  meaning  of  which  and  its 
inuection  with  the  great  trial  that  is 
)ing  on  at  Kennes  nobody  tried  to  point 
it.    A  socialist  and  anarchist  mob   under 


nd  host  were  thrown  down  and  trampled 
Hder    foot. 

Such  a  strange  scene,  which  recalls  some 
spects  of  the  Terror  of  1793,  has  not  been 
-itnessed  since  the  last  Commune  in  1871, 


of  the  Jesuit  and  other  (Catholic  schools. 
The  General  Staff  has  been  said  to  be  chiefly 
made  out  of  them.  M.  Yves  Guyot  has- 
pointed  out,  over  and  over  again,  the  fact 
that  La  Libre  Parole,  the  anti-Semitic  or- 
gan that  was  instrumental  in  spreading 
le  lead  of  an  eloquent  and  clever  anarchist,  Jew  baiting  through  the  army  as  well  as 
sbastien  Faure,  after  gathering  in  the  through  the  nation,  and  has  led  a  shameless 
reets  and  fighting  with  the  police,  sud-  campaign  against  both  Dreyfus  and  his 
enly  forced  its  way  into  an  old  Roman  supporters,  was  founded  by  Drumont,  with 
atholic  church,  which  was  instantly  the  co-operation  of  a  man  closel.y  connected 
■recked  and  became  a  scene  of  pillage  and  with  a  great  Jesuit  institution  in  Paris.  He 
I  sacrilege.  Altars,  fonts  and  statues  were  charges  the  Jesuits  with  the  intention  of 
urled  to  the  floor  and  broken  to  pieces,  pic-  driving  all  Jews  out  of  the  army  since  La 
ures  were  torn,  candlesticks,  ornaments  Libre  Parole  had  taken  that  stand  in  de- 
nouncing, in  turn,  all  Jewish  officers,  and 
since  it  was  the  first  to  get  the  news  of 
Dreyfus's  arrest  in  1894. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  lay  much  stress 

on  such  facts  as  those   to  give  to  Zola's  and 

nd  it  would  be  hardl.v  possible  to  account     Guyot's   theory   of   the   Dreyfus   conspiracy 

or  it,  were  it  not  for  the  crisis  which   is     an   air   of   plausibilit.v.    Nor   is    it   astonish- 

>ow  agitatjug  France,  and  of  which  it  ap-     ing  that  many  should   have  welcomed  this- 

loars  to  be  the  natural  outcome.    In   order     theory,  and  that   the   Dreyfus  part.v  should 

0  explain  it  one   needs   but   to   shed   some     have   shown   from   the   start  a   strong  anti- 

ight  on  a  question   which  has  been  some-     Catholic  bent.    Clemenceau,  in  his  masterly 

.'hat  misunderstood   in   foreign   countries—     articles,   has  not  ceased   for  two  years  ac- 

aniely,  the  attitude  and  the  roic  of  the  Ro-     cusing   the    generals    of   being   inspired    by 

liui  Catholic  Church  in  the  whole  Dreyfus     the     "  Jesuitical     spirit,"     and     of     obeying' 

ITair.    It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state    the  orders  of  a   well-known  Jesuit   father, 

lirly  the  true  facts,  which  have  been  either     Pere    Du    I.ac.     But    an    unprejudiced    his- 

lisinterpreted  or  exaggerated  on  both  sides    torian  cannot,  in  good  faith,  accept  the  story 

\-  partisan  feelings.  of  the  Jesuit  plot. 

Many  people,  misguided  by  statements  First  of  all,  there  are  but  a  very  few,  if 
rculated  by  fierce  anti-clericals,  such  as  any,  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  among  the  officers 
ves  Guyot  ond  Clemenceau,  whose  views  connected  with  the  Dreyfus  case,  as  M.  de 
ere  indorsed,  in  England,  by  Professor  Mun  has  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
>uybeare,  see  in  the  Dreyfus  case  nothing  Loudon  Times,  a  year  ago.  According  to- 
ort  of  a  Jesuit  conspiracy  against  a  Jew.  his  statement,  M.  de  Boisdeffre  seems  to  be 
le  facts  which  seem  to  substantiate  that    the  onlj^  one,  altho  many  others  may  come 

from  other  Catholic  schools. 

In  the  second  place,  if  there  was  undoubt- 
edly a  strong  anti-Semitic  feeling  among 
officers  of  the  Staff  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
trace  it  back  to  any  special  Jesuit  influence, 
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eory  are  numerous. 

5ola   in    his    famous    letter,    •'  I    accuse," 
oke  of  the  "  clerical  passion  "  of  General 
Boisdeffre  and  quoted  a  word  from  Gen- 
ii Rillot,  who.  once  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
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siuce  officers  who  are  (luite  free  from  Jes- 
uitism, as  Colonel  Picquart  and  Colonel 
Cordier,  were  not  without  a  taint  of  anti- 
Semitism.  General  Zurlinden  and  General 
Mercier  have  even  strongly  protested  against 
the  charge  of  religious  or  race  prejudice 
brought  home  to  the  War  Office.  General 
Mercier  has  given  as  evidence  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  Protestants  there,  which 
is  quite  true,  siuce  Major  Lauth,  one  of 
the  stubbornest  and  most  hostile  foes  of 
Dreyfus,  belongs  to  a  respecthblo  Protestant 
family  of  Alsace.  But,  as  a  Avhole,  if  Jes- 
uitism is  not  easy  to  discover,  anti-Semitism 
is  found  everywhere  among  officers  in  the 
War  Office. 

In  the  third  place,  while  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  about  the  relations  of  Father 
Du  Lac  with  such  men  as  de  Boisdefifre  and 
De  Pellieux,  and  while  his  hand  was  dis- 
covered in  one  broadside  incident  of  the 
case,  there  is  one  reason  which  shows  bet- 
ter than  any  other  the  needlessness  of  as- 
suming a  Jesuit  plot;  that  is  the  fact,  that 
it  is  enough  to  Icnow  the  spirit  and  state 
of  mind  of  the  principal  actoi's  to  explain 
both  the  dreadful  judicial  error  made  in 
1894  and  the  foolish  and  criminal  stubborn- 
ness shown  in  1898  and  1899. 

But  if  it  seems  preposterous  to  accept  the 
story  of  a  Jesuit  father  pulling  the  wires  of 
Du  Paty  du  Clam,  Mercier,  Billot  and  Brib- 
elin,  there  is  some  serious  ground  for  hold- 
ing the  Catholic  Church  as  a  body  respon- 
sible for  the  attitude  and  Ijehavior  not  mere- 
ly of  the  great  culprits  in  the  case,  but  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  question  of  charging  the 
Church  with  not  having,  from  the  outset, 
believed  in  Dreyfus's  innocence  and  sided 
with  the  litth?  army  that  was  fighting  for 
justice.  It  is  natural  that  the  Roman 
Church  should  not  have  cared  to  oppose  the 
army  and  accept  the  lead  of  Zola,  the  au- 
thoi-  of  "  Lourdes  "  and  "  Rome."  But  the 
trouble  is  that,  at  not  a  single  moment  of 
the  battle,  even  when  it  became  obvious  to 
the  blindest  that  it  was  a  safe  and  glorious 
one,  the  Catholic  Church  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  question  was  at  stake.  Prom 
beginning  to  end  it  remained  deaf  to  the 
cries  of  the  innocent,  illegally  condemned 
man  and  joined  the  crowd  of  his  foes.    .VII 


that  could  be  done  to  compromise  the  Ro- 
man Church  with  the  cause  of  injustice  was 
actually  done. 

When,  long  before  the  movement  for  Re- 
vision had  begun,  Madame  Dreyfus  appealed 
to  Pope  Leo  XIII  for  a  word  of  mercy,  the 
old  opportunist,  who  had  witnessed  without 
protest  the  Armenian  massacres,  reraaineri 
silent. 

M'hen  in  October,  1897,  Scheurer-Kestner 
started    the    agitation,    when    all    generous 
hearts  began  to  be  stirred  up  by  the  rev- 
elations, and  asked  that  Dreyfus  be  granted; 
a  new  trial,   not  a  single  Catholic  seemed  i 
to   share   the   general  anxiety.    When  peti-' 
tions  Avere  circulated  all  over  the  country! 
and    were   covered    with    illustrious   names.' 
many    people    cried    out:  "  There    are   oni 
Protestants  and  Jews  ! "    It  was  not  true 
There    were   a   good    many    agnostics,   who 
were  actually  Catholics  by  birth,  but  strong-. 
ly  hostile  to  their  Church.  There  were  many* 
prominent   scientists,   university   pi'ofessors, 
UiUruteurs,  students,  working  people.    Ther«j 
were     many     Protestant     ministers,     and 
among  them,  the  most  distinguished.    Theit 
was  not  a  single  priest,  not  a  single  tnu 
Catholic.    By    and    by,    Avhen    one    genuiix 
Catholic  happened  to  get  interested  in  thii 
movement  for  justice,  fair  play  and  genei 
osity,  and  signed  his  name  on  the  lists,  li' 
pointed  out  that  he  was  "  a  Catholic."  an< 
everybody   was   astonished.    Why  !  a  Catl 
olic  had  joined  in  the  movement  of  mere 
for  a  Jew  !    At  last,  one  or  two  priests,  ol 
scure  but  honest  priests  of  the  provinces 
stood  forward  and  stated  that  the  ChurQ 
was  betraying  its  duty,  and  the  Catholi( 
were  making  a  terrible  blunder  in  not  sui 
porting    tlie    Revision    cause.    A    committi 
was  created  called  the  "  Catholic  Commi 
tee  for  the  Defense  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
Hardly  one  or  two  among  them  were  of  fu 
social  standing.    Not  a  single  bishop,  not 
single  layman  compromised   himself.  Tho 
who  would  have  been  inclined  to  favor  ji 
tice  dared  not  express  themselves  and  wrc 
in    their    mundements    some   vague   genera 
ties  on  the  evils  of  the  time.    But  meanwh 
all  the  most  important  among  them  Join  I 
"  the    League    of    the    French    Fatherlan«' 
whicli    claimed   to   support   the   P^atherla' 
that    was    not    seriously    in    danger.    A 
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)rter  asked  a  priest  in  an  influential  Par- 
ian parish  if  the  clergy  would  not  inter- 
(ne.  The  priest  evaded  the  question,  say- 
g  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  bishops, 
lit  the  bishops  were  not  bold  enough  and 
litated  Leo  XIII. 
At  the  same  time  other  Catholics  were  not 

timid.  When  the  question  arose  in  the 
lamber  of  Deputies  of  prosecuting  Zola 
r  "  insults  to  the  arm.y  "  it  was  the  Catho- 
!  leader,  M.  de  Mun,  who  urged  the  Gov- 
nment  to  take  tlie  necessary  steps,  stat- 
g  that  "  the  army  could  not  wait  longer." 
hen  bauds  of  boys  and  students  shouted  in 
e  streets,  "A  ban  Zola,  mart  aii.r  Jidfs,'" 
ey  were  recruited  mostly  in  the  Catholic 
hools. 

In  the  Catholic  press  not  a  single  paper, 
om  the  Unirers  and  La  Verite,  down  to 
at  disreputable  gutter  sheet.  La  Croix,  had 
M'ard   the   Revisionists    even    an    attitude 

fairness.  They  all  abused  them  grossly 
id  accused  them  of  being  paid  by  the 
loAvish  syndicate."  When  two  prominent 
lunalists  known  for  their  devotion  to 
itholicism,  M.  Herve  de  Kerohant,  of  Le 
<kil,  and  Cornely,  of  Lc  Figaro,  passed  over 

the  Dreyfus  party  they  were  called  trait- 
s. 

The  Church  showed  itself  proud  of  any 
iportunity  the  army  gave  her  to  emphasize 
tlie  alliance  between  the  sword  and  the 
oup,"  as  the  Dreyfusile  papers  styled  it. 
)eeches  were  delivered  by  Colonels  and 
L'nerals  to  that  effect.  One  of  the  most 
)ornl  Catholic  orators.  Father  Didon,  pre- 
ling  over  the  commencement  of  one  of  his 
eat  educational  institutions,  in  the  pres- 
ce  of  General  .Tamont,  chief  commander 

the  nrniy,  made  a  preposterous  apology 

•  militarism  and  brutal  force. 

»Vliile  the  names  of  scores  of  Protestant 

uisters  were  to  be  seen  on  all  the  lists 

protests,  or  of  subscription   for  Dreyfus. 
Picquart,     the     Catholics     gave     their 

'»ey  to  tlie  subscriptions   started   by   La 

'le  Parole  for  the  widow  of  Colonel  Henry, 

'  forger,  and  e.vpressed  their  desire  to  see 

'n  a  new  St.  Bartholomew. 

'Ow,  there  is  much  to  be  said  to  explain 
'I  attitude  of  the  Church,  and  Archbishop 
•land,  when  he  gave  his  view  of  the  ques- 
•h  at  his  return  from  Europe,   obviously 


voiced  the  defense  made  by  the  most  liberal 
French  Catholics.  They  say  that  it  was  a 
legal  question  in  which  the  Church  luid  no 
business  to  intervene.  The.y  claim,  more- 
over, that  it  had  become  a  political  (lues- 
tion,  and  that  many  of  the  foes  of  the 
Church  were  on  one  side,  and  were  light- 
ing Catholicism  as  well  as  militarism. 

All  tliat  is  true.  The  Dreyfus  affair  was 
a  legal  question,  but  it  was  also  a  question 
of  humanity  and  of  justice,  since  the  right 
of  a  down-trodden  man  entitled  to  fair  play 
and  to  a  regular  trial  was  at  stake.  It  is 
quite  true  also  that  man.v  of  the  prominent 
Dreyfusites  have  fought  on  political 
grounds,  and  bitterly  attacked  the  Church 
for  allying  itself  with  the  persecutors  of  an 
innocent  man.  Now,  while  the  anti-clerical 
Dreyfusites  were  far  from  being  the  most 
representative  part  of  them,  since  Scheurer- 
Kestner,  Triarieux,  Gabriel  Monod  and 
Francis  de  l*ressense  never  thought  of  mix- 
ing up  religion  and  justice,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Catholics  to  deprive  their  foes  of  that 
weapon  on  pointing  out  that  they,  too,  knew 
how  to  unite  a  high  sense  of  justice  and 
Christianity.  Unfortunately  only  a  very 
few  among  tliem  understood  their  dut.v,  and 
thus  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  foes  of 
Christianity  to  support  true  Christian  prin- 
ciples deserted  by  tlie  Roman  Church. 

And  now,  once  again  it  seems  as  if  i)un- 
ishment  were  to  visit  Catholicism  for  hav- 
ing forgotten  the  ideal  of  the  Gospel.  Anti- 
Catholic  and  anti-clerical  feelings  which  of 
late  years  have  been  gradually  dying  out 
have  been  aroused  again.  Since  the  Church 
seems  to  be  always  on  the  side  of  the  foes 
of  the  Republic  and  always  supports  the 
movements  of  Reaction  and  of  Oppression, 
many  French  liberals  begin  to  think  that 
they  will  have  to  fight  it  to  the  end.  Anti- 
clericalism  has  regained  power.  Catholics 
are  threatened  in  their  liberty  and  rights. 
Socialists  and  anarchists  wreck  their 
churches.  Many  Radicals  and  Republicans 
in  the  Chamber  talk  of  striking  a  deadly 
blow  at  their  schools,  and  a  petition  is  now 
i)eing  signed  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the 
Jesuits.  It  looks  as  if  Catholicism  were 
about,  once  more,  to  harvest  what  it  lias 
sown. 

New  Yohk  City. 


My  Last  Thought. 

By  Dr.   Jose  Rizal. 

Translated  bv  Ramon  Reyes  Lala. 

[Since  I  wrote  the  article  on  The  Katipunan  Society  of  the  Philippines  in  the  issue  of  The  Independent 
or  August  17th,  1  have  received  several  requests  for  a  full  translation  of  Dr  Rizal's  last  and  most  famcus 
poem.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Rizal  was  condemned  to  be  shot  by  the  Spaniards  in  1896  on  suspicion 
of  being  prominently  connected  with  the  Katipunan  Society.  In  the  night  before  his  death  and  marriage 
he  wrote  the  following  poem,  entitled  "  Mi  Ultimo  Pensamiento,"  which,  translated  into  English,  means  "My 
lia&t  1  hought  "  It  is  the  purest,  the  loftiest  and  the  finest  literary  expression  of  the  native  mind  I  know  of  - 
Ramon  Reyes  Lala  ] 

FAREWELL  to  thee,  my  country;  farewell,  my  native  land; 
The  pearl  of  Eastern  ocean;  the  bride  of  Southern  sun. 
For  thy  dear  salce  how  gladly— it  is  thy  dear  command— 
I  give  my  life  and  fortune,  with  an  unsparing  hand- 
Would  I  could  give  a  thousand  such  lives  instead  of  one  ! 

In  many  a  bloody  conflict,  amid  the  battle's  roar, 
Thy  dying  sons  have  blest  thee— fame  was  their  winding  sheet  ! 

Theirs  glory's  deathless  laurel;  and  they  could  win  no  more  ! 

To  soldiers  death  is  welcome— on  sea  or  on  the  shore, 
In  battle  or  in  dungeon,  a  hero's  death  is  sweet  I 

And  now  while  morn's  soft  blushes  suffuse  the  saffron  sky 

With  splendors  so  prophetic  of  what  the  day  shall  be, 
While  all  the  world  is  waking— 'tis  fated  I  must  die  ! 

0  !  may  my  crimson  heart's  blood  in  freedom's  heaven  high 
Proclaim  unto  my  country  its  dawning  destiny  ! 

E'en  in  the  sunny  morning  of  childhood's  liappy  years. 

When  rising  hope  beat  strongly  within  my  careless  heart, 
Of  tliee  alone  my  dreams  were;  my  wish  that,  free  from  tears. 
Thine  eyes  might  shine  forever,  and  that,  uncreased  by  fears. 
Thy  brow  might  glow  serenely  with  industry  and  art. 

Hail  to  the  dream  so  happy  !    Again  my  soul  doth  cry 

All  hail  to  thy  dear  freedom  !    ray  inspiration  deep  ! 
All  hail  to  thee,  my  country,  beneath  whose  ardent  sky 

1  fall  to-day  a  martyr— thy  tyrants  I  defy  ! 

O  !  let  me  on  thy  bosom  sink  to  eternal  sleep  ! 

And  if  a  little  blossom  should  spring  to  life  some  day 

Above  my  grave,  fair  symbol  of  victory  over  death, 
'Twill  be  my  farewell  greeting,  so  brush  the  dew  away 
With  soft  and  tender  kisses,  that  in  my  tomb  I  may 

Feel  on  my  brow  the  ardor  of  thy  dear,  loving  breath. 
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Let  on  my  grave  the  moon  pour  its  wealth  of  tranquil  light, 

Let  morning's  fleeting  glories  fall  on  my  lonely  tomb, 
And  let  the  passing  breezes  in  their  soft,  airy  flight 
Around  the  rough  cross  linger,  that  stands  so  mute  and  white, 
A  silent  protest  ever  against  my  early  doom. 

O  !   let  the  mist  that  rises,  drawn  by  the  sun's  hot  rays. 

Bear  in  its  flight  to  heaven  my  heart's  last  dear  request. 
That  men  unborn  shall  mourn  me.— Thus  in  the  coming  days 
My  tomb  shall  be  the  altar  where  laureled  Freedom  prays 

Unto  our  loving  Father  for  my  unending  rest. 

O  !  pray  for  all  these  martyrs,  who  died  in  pain  alone; 

For  all  our  race  who  suffered  such  grief  and  misery, 
Pray  for  the  praying  mothers,  who  yet  in  sorrow  groan. 
And  for  the  mourning  widows,  and  those  who  mourn  unknown. 

But  first  of  all,  my  country,  pray  that  thou  may'st  be  free  ! 

And  when  the  black  niglit  covers  the  palace  of  the  dead, 
And  when  the  sudden  tempest  assaults  the  sobbing  sea, 

0  !  let  the  dead  sleep,  resting  and  Avrapped  in  mystery  ! 
And  if  some  strain  of  music  shall  pierce  the  gloom  so  dread, 

Ah  !  'tis  thy  voice,  my  country,  that  sings  of  hope  to  thee  ! 

And  when  all  knowledge  of  me  is  lost  to  human  mind, 

When  cross  and  stone  no  longer  shall  tell  where  I  may  lie, 
Then  let  the  plow  uncover  and  scatter  to  the  wind 
My  ashes;  my  true  essence,  that,  ever  unconfined. 
Will  roam  o'er  land  and  ocean  and  mingle  with  the  sky. 

Tho  all  forget,  what  matter?    Still  shall  I  e'er  be  nigh, 

Still  drink  that  air  so  wondrous,  still  wander  on  with  glee. 
I'll  be  a  note  of  music,  sharp,  thrilling,  clear  and  high. 

1  shall  be  light  and  odor,  sound,  and  all  poesy, 

To  tell  the  glory  dawning  that  shall  proclaim  thee  free. 

Farewell,  adored  country;  my  countrymen,  farewell  ! 

I  leave  the  land  forever  where  I  so  oft  have  trod. 
My  love  I  shall  bequeath  thee;  I  go  where  tyrant  fell 
Can  harm  no  more,  to  glory  no  earthly  tongue  can  tell. 

Where  life  is  only  loving  and  where  Love  reigns  as  God. 

Farewell,  my  parents,  brothers,  jUI  who  have  cherished  me, 
Dear  children  of  my  heart's  love,  once  gathered  to  my  breast 

lieside  home's  holy  altar  !     Praise  Heaven  constantly 

That  after  all  my  sorrows  I  sleep  eternally. 
Farewell,  ye  loving  loved  ones— to  die  is  but  to  rest. 


The   New   York   Comptroller. 


By  a  City  Official. 


I  The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  advantage  of  the  freest  conference  with  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  Comp- 
troller.—Ed  J 


TBE  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  made  the  custodian  of 
the  financial  honor  and  credit  of  the 
city.  To  this  end  he  is  granted  extraordinary 
powers  by  the  charter  and  extraordinary 
responsibilities  are  imposed  on  him.  He  is 
custodian  of  every  dollar  received  by  tlie 
city,  and  is  personally  responsible,  under 
surety  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, for  the  proper  and  legal  disbursement  of 
all  moneys  of  the  city.  He  collects  all  taxes 
and  assessments,  and  audits  and  pays  all 
claims  against  the  greater  cit.v. 

His  department  is  independent.  He,  like 
the  Mayor,  is  elected  by  the  people.  He  has 
power  to  appoint  the  heads  of  the  sub-depart- 
ments into  which  his  office  is  divided.  It  is 
his  diity  to  supervise  all  expenditures  by  all 
city  departments.  He  must  determine  as  to 
ihe  legality  of  all  contracts  with  the  city  be- 
fore payment  is  made  thereon. 

Under  the  charter  the  Comptroller  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and  no 
appropriation  for  any  department,  nor  any 
bond  issue,  authorized  by  this  board,  is  legal 
without  his  approval.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  and  there  practically  con- 
trols the  city's  investment.  No  lease  of 
property  can  be  made  by  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  without  the  Comptroller's  ap- 
proval. He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Improvements,  and  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Revision  of  Assessments. 

The  total  disbursements  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1898  were  $130,000,000,  placing  the 
Comptroller's  office  of  the  city  second  in  this 
country  only  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  the  volume  of  money  disbursed. 
The  magnitude  of  work  required  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  the  city's  current  finances  in 
running  order  may  be  inferred  from  this 
comparison. 

But  such  difficulties  as  might  be  attributa- 
ble to  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  business 
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transacted  in  the  Comptroller's  office  sink 
into  iusignitieauce  when  compared  with 
those  arising  from  the  peculiar  and  almost 
unprecedented  circumstances  of  consolida- 
tion. The  old  city  of  New  York,  equipped 
with  enormous  resources  and  having  credit 
as  good  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  world,  be- 
came unite<l  with  ninety-four  other  corpora- 
tious,  many  of  which  had  been  indulging  in 
an  orgy  of  bond  issuing.  In  nearly  all  of  the- 
Queens  County  towns  every  school  district 
issued  bonds.  Tliey  had  a  ready  market 
on  account  of  the  prospective  connection 
with  the  great  city.  There  were  all  sorts- 
of  bonds  issued  in  all  sorts  of  manners, 
by  all  sorts  of  authorities,  and  they  gave  rise 
to  all  sorts  of  questions  of  fact  and  law,  such. 
as: 

Has  the  corporation  issuing  these  bonds  ex- 
ceeded its  debt  limit? 

Are  they  issued  with  due  regard  for  all  le- 
gal forms? 

Are  they  issued  by  the  proper  and  compe- 
tent authority? 

Wliat  lias  Ijcconie  of  the  money  raised  by 
the  i.ssue? 

Eacli   school   district,   incorporated   village  | 
or  other  debt  incurring  corporation  had  its 
own  peculiar  style  of  bookkeeping.    In  most   I 
instances    the    books    Avere    either    obscure, 
blind  or  incomplete  at  the  date  of  consolida 
tion,  and  in  whatever  shape  they  might  be 
were    unceremoniously    dumped    upon    the 
Comptroller  of  the  greater  city  to  straighten 
out. 

For  instance,  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  books- 
should  have  been  at  the  best,  it  was  found 
that  a  l?ook  balance,  to  the  credit  of  a  par- 
ticular fund,  had  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  cash  on  hand.  A  book  credit  bal- 
ance of  $100,000  might  turn  out  upon  analy- 
sis to  be  a  debit  balance  of  equal  amount 
when  all  adjustments  were  made.  The  re- 
sult of  this,  of  course,  was  that  each  and 
every  account,  before  it  could  be  reopened 
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upon  the  books  of  the  city  of  New  York,  had 
to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  carefully 
analyzed,  some  of  the  examinations  requir- 
ing visits  from  farm  house  to  farm  house  in 
the  suburban  districts  in  order  that  the  as- 
sistance of  former  otticials  might  be  obtained 
to  clear  up  the  manifold  tangles. 

The  examination  of  acco'ints  made  ))y  the 
Oomptroller  in  the  former  city  of  Brooklyn 
alone  resulted  in  nearly  a  score  of  indict- 
ments brought  against  public  oflicials,  two  of 
whom  pleaded  guilty,  one  was  tried  and 
convicted,  and  most  of  the  remainder  have 
yet  to  face  a  jury.  There  were  also  indict- 
ments brought  in  Queens  County  upon  the 
basis  of  facts  similarly  disclosed. 

In  straightening  out  these  various  accounts 
Ihe  examination  often  h.'ul  to  be  continued 
back  over  the  reconls  of  many  years.  This, 
of  course,  was  arduous  work,  but  some- 
thing of  the  kind  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  charter  commissioners,  as  they 
made  special  provision  by  procuring  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  empowering  the  Comptrol- 
ler to  employ  expert  accountants.  These 
have  been  working  for  many  months  under 
Robert  H.  Weems,  of  Brooklyn,  a  former 
imnker  and  thoroughly  competent  man. 
'I'liey  have  the  back  of  the  work  pretty  Avell 
broken,  and,  as  soon  as  they  make  the  past 
clear,  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  and  best  methods 
will  be  introduced  in  all  the  city  depart- 
ments. 

One  of  tlie  first  and  most  important  changes 
made  in  the  methods  of  conducting  business 
was  in  the  payment  of  claims.  Where  once 
creditors  of  the  city  were  obliged  to  wait 
weeks  or  months  for  their  money  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  of  the  city  of  New 
I  York  now  pays  all  claims  within  ten  days 
after  they  are  presented  to  the  Department, 
unless  there  is  something  wrong  or  irregu- 
lar in  the  claim.  T'liis  does  away  with  the 
crowd  of  contractors,  their  agents  and  other 
::lty  creditors  who  filled  the  corridor  of  the 
omptroller's  office  during  the  time  when 
ong  delays  in  payment  Vpere  the  rule,  and 
>ot,  as  now.  the  rare  exception. 
Another  featiwe  which  at  the  time  of  con- 
olidation  greatly  complicated  the  tinancial 
buinlstration  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
'Ji>  question  of  debt   liuiil.    The  charter  in- 


cluded (!very  debt  obligation  of  the  consoli- 
dated territories  in  the  debt  of  the  greater 
city.  This  added  at  once  about  $30,fX)0,000 
of  county  debts,  and  several  million  of  town, 
village  and  school  district  debts  to  the  mu- 
nicipality, which  under  the  conditions  exist- 
ing before  consolidation  did  not  count  against 
the  constitutional  debt  limit  of  the  various 
municipalities  consolidated. 

The  Comptroller  endeavored  to  have  the 
charter  amended  with  regard  to  county 
debts  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  181)8,  but  was  blocked  by 
Governor  Black.  Through  Governor  Roose- 
velt's intercession,  however,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  providing  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  State  Constitution,  giving 
the  relief  asked  for,  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  this  will  be 
submitted  to  tlie  people  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion. This  amendment  at  one  stroke  will  in- 
crease the  constitutfonal  borrowing  power  of 
New  York  City  by  $30,000,000. 

When  the  Comptroller  first  advertised  for 
bids  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  the  con- 
solidated city,  a  syndicate,  composed  of 
clever  financiers,  made  a  conditional  offer, 
the  condition  being  that  their  counsel  should 
approve  the  purchase.  This  being  the  first 
test  of  the  credit  of  the  new  city,  it  was  the 
especial  concern  of  the  Comptroller  that  the 
bonds  should  be  sold  without  the  slightest 
liint  of  discredit  being  cast  upon  them.  If 
the  offer  of  this  syndicate  had  been  accepted 
by  the  city  all  their  counsel  would  have  had 
to  do  in  order  to  force  down  the  price  of  the 
bonds  and  injure  the  credit  of  the  city  would 
have  been  to  refuse  his  approval.  This  would 
liavc  frightened  would-be  purchasers  and  put 
tiie  l)onds  on  the  bargain  counter,  as  it  were. 
This  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  another  syndicate,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Comptroller,  which  made  an  uncondi- 
tional bid  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  They  got 
the  bonds  at  104.9-1.  being  the  highest  uncon- 
ditional bidder. 

A  controversy  arose  over  this  matter  willi 
the  Corporation  Counsel,  who  advised  that 
the  Comptroller  must  sell  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. The  Comptroller  had  other  advice,  and 
the  Miatter  being  taken  to  court  by  the  de- 
feated syndicate,  it  was  beaten  there.  Thus 
a  very  serious  damage  on  the  city's  credit 
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was  repulsed.  New  York's  bonds  are  es- 
teemed as  among  the  very  soundest  invest- 
ments known  to  tiie  iiuancial  world. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  city  was,  to  some 
extent,  a  new  office  in  the  sense  that  the 
newness  of  the  charter  and  the  extensive- 
ness  of  the  powers  given  Ayere  certain  to  lead 
to  complications  and  controversies  with 
other  departments  in  which  questions  would 
be  raised  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Comptroller 
and  the  meaning  of  the  charter.  The  sooner 
these  complications  and  controversies  are  en- 
countered and  passed  the  sooner  the  finan- 
cial ship  of  the  city  will  reach  the  smooth 
Avater  for  whicli  she  is  sailing.  The  decision 
in  regard  to  the  Comptroller's  power  in  the 
matter  of  selling  bonds  settled  one  point  and 
afforded  one  valuable  precedent. 

Another  and  a  vital  point  is  now  being  dis- 
puted in  the  courts: 

"  Can  the  Corporation  Counsel  settle  in 
spite  of  the  disapproval  of  the  Comptroller, 
a  claim  against  the  city  which  has  become 
a  lawsuit?  " 

Justice  Pryor,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
matter  involving  a  claim  for  $8,000,  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Corporation  Counsel's  con- 
lention  that  he  has  such  power.  This  matter 
has  been  appealed.  If  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel has  such  power  as  Justice  Pryor  be- 
lieves, he  has  power  to  settle  all  claims 
against  the  city  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Comptroller,  for  all  claims  can  be  trans- 
formed into  lawsuits. 

The  charter,  which  has  called  upon  the 
Comptroller  to  supervise  all  city  expendi- 
tures and  given  him  extraordinary  powers 
and  responsibilities  in  the  matter,  can  have 
no  such  intention.  Little  fear  is  felt  of  the 
result  in  the  higher  court,  but  if  the  Cor- 
])oi'ation  Counsel's  contention  should  be  up- 
held an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  obtain  such 
additional  legislation  as  will  make  the  char- 
ter consistent  and  protect  the  Comptroller. 

Another  controversy  arose  from  the  fact 
tliat  certain  members  of  the  Municipal  As- 
sembly stood  out  against  authorizing  the  is- 
suing of  certain  bonds,  the  money  proceeding 
from  the  sale  of  which  was  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ment for  work  contracted  for  previous  to  con- 
solidation. There  was  no  (piestion  as  to  tlie  le- 
gality of  the  contracts,  obligation  of  the  city, 
rightfulness  of  expenditure,  etc.    The  Munic- 


ipal Assemblymen  simply  "  held  up "  the 
bond  issue  for  reasons  of  their  own.  This 
matter  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  compelled  the  Assemblymen  to  give 
their  assent.  \ 

By  reason  of  this  and  several  other  experi- 
ences and  observations,  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  those  persons  who  believe 
tliat  abolition  of  the  Municipal  Assembly 
would  be  beneficial.  Legislation  looking  to 
that  end  will  be  asked  for. 

As  to  the  Ramapo  water  mattei*,  that  can 
hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  contro- 
versy. It  was  unmistakably  a  fraud.  It 
Avas  the  Comptroller's  duty  to  oppose  it  with 
all  the  power  that  the  charter  gave  him,  and 
that  duty  was  fully  performed.  These 
ingenious  gentlemen  of  the  Ramapo  Com- 
pany, whose  sole  property  consists  of  a  feAV 
real  estate  options,  propose  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  the  city  by  which  it  shall  be 
bound  to  pay  them  $5,000,000  per  annum  for 
forty  years  for  200,000,000  gallons  of  water 
per  day,  to  be  delivered  by  them  at  the  city 
line— they  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years  to 
OAvn  the  necessary  plant. 

In  comparison  Avith  this  proposed  robbery 
of  the  city  the  stealings  of  the  Tweed  ring  be- 
come petty  larceny-.  The  city  is  as  free  to  go 
in  the  Ramapo  Avatershed  as  the  gentlemen 
who  have  a  feAV  real  estate  options  there. 
Let  it  establish  its  own  Avater  plant. 

IMiblicity  has  upset  the  plans  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Ramapo  Company,  and  they  will! 
probably  have  to  be  content  with  something;; 
less    magnificent   than   pocketing   scores  ol 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
posed contract  with  the  city. 

The  Avidespread  nature  of  the  conspiracy 
to  carry  this  fraud  through  to  consummation 
seems  to  indicate  that  plenty  of  similai 
schemes  for  looting  the  public  treasury  ma> 
confidently  be  looked  for  in  the  future.  1 
Avill  be  the  duty,  the  privilege  and  pleasun 
of  the  Comptroller  to  strike  tliem  with  nl 
the  poAver  the  charter  has  given  him. 

The  various  controversies  already  passe' 
through  have  dcA^eloped  friends  as  well  a 
opponents,  and  the  suspension  of  the  rigi 
operation  of  civil  service  laws,  as  applied  1 
tJie  Comptroller's  staff,  has  enabled  him  ' 
keep  in  the  service  of  the  city  the  careful 
selected   and   trained  experts  by  means 
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whose  loyal  aid  so  much  has  already  been 
acoomplished.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  thank  a  political  opponent,  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt,  for  the  valuable  assistance 
be  rendered  in  the  civil  service  matter.  The 
credit  of  New  York  is  as  high  as  that  of  any 
city  on  earth,  and  it  seems  now  certain  thai 


the  financial  ship  will  henceforth  make  good 
weather  and  have  a  prosperous  voyage. 

When  the  tangles  and  the  scandals  that  at- 
tended the  extension  of  London  to  its  present 
form  are  considered  It  would  seem  that  the 
city  of  New  York  has  much  for  which  to 
congratulate  itself. 


In  the   Heart  of  Luzon. 

By  Paymaster  W.    B.   Wilcox,   U.   vS.   N. 

NO   doubt   it   is   a   misfortune   that   the  fasr   as   these    men,    with    packs   of   nearly 

Filipino  does  not  understand  Ameri-  seventy  pounds  each,  in  the  driving  rain  we 

can  valor,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  equally  would   have   reached    Puncan   early    in   the 

unpleasant  that  the  average  American  does  afternoon.    But  horses  cannot  compete  with 


not  know  the  true  character  of  the  natives 
of  tlie  Philippine  Islands.  Diplomacy  could 
do  much  and  justice  as  we  claim  for  our- 
selves could  do  more. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  allowed  by  Ad- 
miral Dewey  to  make  a  long  journey 
through  the  Island  of  Luzon;  in  fact,  I 
(lovered   the   whole   northern   portion    from 


muscular  men  in  the  long  run.  Arriving 
at  the  river  Carranglan,  swollen  from 
heavy  rains,  our  men  said  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  cross:  but  Mr.  Sargent  plunged  his 
lior.se  into  the  raging  stream  and  reached 
the  other  bank.  The  natives  followed.  I 
was  left  as  the  only  one.  We  had  brought 
several  hundred  fathoms  of  smad  rope  for 


Manila  to  Aparri  with  the  then  Naval  Cadet    just  such  purposes,  and  I  suggested  tying 


Sargent,   and    in   no   country    have    I    been 
treated  with   more  kindly   hospitality. 

We  started  with  eight  horses  and  five 
servants,  and  came  to  Bayambang,  where 
we  spent  Sunday  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Clark, 
an  Englishman,  and  were  entertained  in  a 
thoroughly     English     country     gentlemau's 


this  to  .a  tree  and  bringing  the  end  to  me 
to  tie  around  my  waist,  and  thus  swim  over 
the  stream.  The  cuiTent  was  running  six 
miles  an  hour.  The  plan  was  partlj  carried 
out,  but  in  bringing  the  rope  across  the  line 
parted,  and  Sargent,  who  had  the  end,  went 
under  the  stream  and  we  never  expected  to 


way.    The   next   day    we    limbered   up,  and  see  him  again.    Finally  I  got  over.    In  all 

made  the  first  stage  to  Resales,  and  pitched  towns  the  best  the  Filipinos  had  was  given 

our  tents  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Aritao.  us,   and  not  a  cent  would  be  accepted  in 

That  evening  the  Presidente  Local   sent  a  payment.    From  Puncan  the  next  important 

mau  to  Invite  us  to  the  convento,  but  I  said  stop  was  at  the  river  Carranglan,  which  was 

we  were  settled  for  the  night,   our  horses  roaring   so   hard   it   made   it   impossible   to 

lothered  and  prepared  to  remain  until  next  cross  at  night,  and  we  pitched  our  tents  on 

morning.    We  rode  into  this  town,  and  were  the  baiik.    The  majordomo  of  the  party  said 

loeeived  witli  the  baud  playing  and  given  there  were  numerous  caymans   (alligators), 

I  most  welcome  reception.    Soon  after  we  and  they  would  crawl  up  and  eat  us  and 

^addled  up  and  proceeded  to  the  next  stage,  oiu-  horses  some  time  during  the  night.    So 

The  towns  passed  were  all  in  gala  attire,  he    kept    firing    guns,    and    was    awake    all 

laving  known  from  couriers  that  we  were  night.    He  could  imagine  the  thirty-foot  al- 

oming.    Nothing   occurred    until    the   jour-  ligator  Avalking  away  with  a  horse  and  a 

ey  from  San  Jose  to  Puncan  was  under-  tent   and   all   contents,    tho    we    had    about 

svken,  and  that  was  almost  the  hardest  of  forty  men  all  told  and  mary  guns. 

lie  whole  trip.    Horses  were  of  no  use,  we  Passing    over    much    'that    occurred    we 

ugaged  bagadorcs  to  carry  our  outfit,  and  I  reached    the   foot   ot   the    Carabello    Moun- 

uist    say    if    we    could    have    traveled    as  tains,   A\hich   began   the  hardest   of  all   the 
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journey.  After  many  weary  hours  I,  who  was  shown.  Our  next  stop  was  at  Bam- 
was  carying  220  pounds,  finally  reached  the  bang,  where  the  nephew  of  Aguinaldo  met 
summit  at  the  altitude  of  3,000  feet.  us  some  distance  out  of  town,  guns  firing 


^^'^^^"^"KJ 


On   reaching  Aritao  the   I'residcule   Local  ;uul   convent  bells   ringing.    In   the  eveniuj; 

put  us  up  in  an  old"  convent  and  his  band  a  tine  orchestra  was  stationed  in  the  hall 

serenaded  us  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  and   lulled   two   sleepy   Americanos  to  res' 

everywhere    the    same    generous    kindness  in  sweetest  strains,  for  almost  all  Filipinoi 
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u  play  some  sort  of  music.  In  leaving  Hi  is 
ot  we  were  accompauiod  by  soldio-s  as 
ual,  and  by  Aguiualdo  himself,  to  Bay- 
ibong,  capital  of  the  province  of  Nueva 
scaya.  I  was  met  at  the  bank  of  the 
,'er  by  the  Presidente  Local,  and  we  rode 
to  town  amid  flags  flying  and  the  band 
lying  and  were  taken  to  the  municipal 
lildiug.  In  this  far  away  town  of  Luzon  I 
et  the  most  intelligent  man.  a  lawyer  by 
ofession,  an  educated  man,  and  his  theory 
the  future  of  his  country  appealed  to  me 
1  quite  the  proper  solution;  what  he 
anted  was  free  public  schools  in  every  vil- 
ge  and  town,  where  English  would  be 
ught,  and  where  the  children  would  soon 
ive  wiped  out  from  their  curriculum  all 
e  Spanish  form  of  government  and  all  the 
muish  customs  that  have  brought  devas- 
tion  to  their  homes;  as  prostituting  all 
10  virtues  of  a  people  who  want  their 
)mes  protected  and  to  live  in  quietness  and 
?ace  where  their  daily  earnings  will  not 
'  filched  from  them  by  the  ingenious  meth- 
Is  only  known  to  the  Hidalgo  Esi)anol  and 
10  man  Avhoni  he  employs  for  purpose  of  the 
isest  robbery. 

Krom  this  place  our  next  important  stop 

as  Iligan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 

^abella,  where  millions  of  dollars  come  in 

jinually  to  purchase  the  product  of  tobacco 

jliich  is  grown  in  this  perhaps  most  fertile 

iovince  in  the  whole  of  Luzon. 

r>n  our  first   night   in   this   inland   capital 

;  were  given  a  dance  at  whicli  fifty  well 

'ssed  young  ladies  and  the  sanui  number 

gentlemen    attended;  I    was    sorry,    in- 

IhI,  I  had  not  my  dress  suit.    One  voung 


lady  with  whom  1  danced  had  a  splendid 
gown  of  rare  silk  handsomely  embroidered, 
and  she  danced,  I  confess,  better  than  I; 
she  was  a  fine  player  on  the  piano  and  sang 
many  songs  for  us.  The  next  night  a  the- 
ater was  given,  and  the  players  were  quite  as 
goo<l  as  in  some  shows  in  a  more  preten- 
tious country. 

From  .Vparri  we  took  steamer  to  the  west 
coast,  and  then  by  horse  and  various  other 
means  made  oiu-  way  to  Dagupan  and  Ma- 
nila, after  a  month  and  a  half  of  most  de- 
lightful experiences. 

The  resoiu'ces  of  the  country  can  hardly 
be  estimated,  but  it  must  have  peace  and, 
still  more  important,  Irausportation,  rail- 
roads and  means  of  getting  the  product  of 
the  soil  to  read.v  market. 

Public  schools  will  do  more  for  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Island  of  Luzon  than  bayonets, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  Filijjino  children 
who  are  now  most  anxious  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language  will  be  the  producers  of  ship- 
loads of  products  of  the  most  fertile  soil 
in  a  tropical  latitude  and  make  an  empire 
in  the  Orient  of  which  not  only  ourselves, 
but  the  Filipino  will  be  justly  proud. 

"We  )iiust  first  destroy  all  vestige  of  the 
Spanish  ideas  and  have  one  language  for 
all  the  island.  As  it  is  now  a  man  of  one 
province  can't  understand  the  language  of 
his  neighbor  living  across  the  line  within  a 
few  hundred  yards. 

When  the  P^ilipino  can  see  the  benefit  of 
honorable  treatment  and  that  justice  will 
be  dispeus(Ml  without  favor  ho  will  come 
into  the  fold  and  be  a  citizen  not  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  Aguinaldo's   Realm. 

By  Ensign  L.   R.   Sargent,   U.  vS.  N. 


the  early  part  of  October.  1898,  Payraas-  a  very  indefinite  nature,  being  merely  to  pre- 
fer ^^  ilcox.  U.  S.  Navy,  and  I  obtained  ceed  as  far  to  tJie  norilnvard  as  the  character 
from  Admiral  Dewey  leave  of  absence  of  the  country  and  the  attitude  of  the  natives 
1  our  duties  on  board  the  IT.  S.  S.  Monad-  would  permit,  and  to  return  only  when 
:  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tour  of  ob-  forced  to  do  so.  The  existing  ignorance  of 
ftion  through  the  northern  part  of  the  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  interior  gave 
«1  of  Luzon.    Onr  original  plans  were  of  rise  to  a  very  cxaugcrativl  idea  of  the  ditficul- 
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ties  of  such  a  journey.  Had  it  been  suggest- 
ed at  any  time  prior  to  our  departure  tliat  we 
could  cover  the  grouud  as  completely  as  we 
eventually  succeeded  in  doing,  we  should 
liave  scouted  the  idea  as  preposterous.  Sug- 
gestions of  this  nature  were,  however,  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  while  prophecies 
of  an  early  failure  and  an  ignominious  return 
were  numerous.  As  the  few  days  that  we 
could  devote  to  our  preparations  passed  and 
we  found  ourselves  coming  face  tb  face  with 
the  difficulties  of  our  undertaking  these 
gloomy  prophecies  certainly  forced  an  echo 
from  our  own  hearts. 

The  first  material  obstacle  that  we  encoun- 
tered was  the  refusal  of  Aguinaldo  to  pro- 
vide us  with  passports.  These,  we  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  were  a  sine  qua  non  of  peace- 
ful travel  tlirough  the  island,  officers  of  our 
army  whose  duties  carried  them  beyond  our 
own  lines  having  been  repeatedly  turned 
bacli  for  want  of  them.  Mr.  Wilcox,  with 
the  outfit,  servants  and  horses,  proceeded  to 
Bayambang,  a  town  near  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Donald  Clarlc.  a  hospitable 
Englishman,  while  I  spent  two  days  at  Malo- 
los  petitioning  Aguinaldo  for  a  more  favora- 
I)le  answer.  Tlie  Filipino  President  remained 
firm,  however.  He  expressed  great  friendli- 
ness, and  readily  gave  his  consent  to  our 
journey,  refusing  only  to  provide  written 
passports,  without  which  we  should  be,  of 
course,  as  defenseless  against  the  opposition 
of  his  officers  as  the  most  unwarranted  tres- 
passers. It  was  evident  tliat  he  preferred 
that  w(!  sliould  remain  at  home.  When  I 
joined  Mr.  Wilcox  at  Bayambang  we  talked 
the  matter  over  and  cam(>  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  liold  anything  but  n  strong  hand. 
We  decided,  therefore,  to  adopt  that  uiethod 
of  play  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  win 
on  a  poor  one.  Leaving  Bayambang  at  day- 
break next  morning,  we  accordingly  proceed- 
ed by  the  main  traveled  road  on  the  first 
stage  of  our  journey. 

This  road  led  us  almost  due  east  through 
the  low  and  marshy  province  of  >;ueva  Ecija. 
The  rainy  season  at  this  time  was  at  its 
hight,  and  for  seven  days  we  scarcely  saw 
the  sun.  Almost  from  the  start  we  found  the 
mud  so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  to  ride 
the  horses  througli  it.  Leading  them  by  their 


bridles,  we  struggled  on  oh  foot  until  meti 
and  beasts  were  exhausted,  covering  in  this 
way  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day.  Even 
with  the  sun  covered  the  heat  was  excessive, 
and  members  of  the  party  were  frequently 
prostrated  by  that  and  the  exertion  com- 
bined. Two  of  our  servants  proved  too  old 
to  stand  the  strain  and  wex'e  sent  back;  a  fate 
which  befell  two  of  our  horses  also.  We  soon 
recruited  our  party  to  its  original  strength, 
however.  Pack  horses  were  quickly  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  natives,  who  accompanied 
us  from  town  to  town,  carrying  our  luggage 
divided  among  them  on  their  backs.  For  the 
tremendous  labor  which  these  men  per- 
formed tliey  considered  ten  cents  a  day  am- 
ple pay.  This  amount  seems  still  more  ridic- 
ulously small  when  you  consider  that  the 
men  were  usually  discharged  a  full  day's 
travel  distant  from  their  homes.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, the  road  grew  worse,  until  finally  at 
San  Jose  it  dwindled  to  a  soggy  bridle  path. 
Just  beyond  San  Jose  the  province  of  Nueva 
Ecija  joins  that  of  Nueva  Viscaya,  the  di- 
vision between  them  being  marked  by  a 
range  of  mountains.  The  natives  along  the 
route  imd  informed  us  that  this  range  was 
impassal)le.  even  to  iiatives,  during  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  this  statement  received 
decided  indorsement  at  San  Jose.  It  was  not 
with  any  great  hope  of  success,  therefore,  but 
with  a  determination  to  carry  the  attempt  as 
far  as  possible  that  we  set  out  from  San 
Jose.  We  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  for 
this  stage  of  the  joui'ney,  but  succeeded 
finally,  by  offering  considerable  inducements, 
in  engaging  ten  men  and  a  guide.  We  found 
that  the  ditficulties  in  this  case  had  been  very 
little  exaggerated.  Many  times  our  prog- 
ress seemed  effectually  checked.  The  con- 
tinuous rains  of  the  past  week  had  swollen 
every  one  of  the  innumerable  mountain 
streams  until  its  passage  had  become  a  prob- 
lem. This  stage  of  not  over  thirty  miles  as 
tlie  crow  flies  occupied  three  days  of  ten 
worlcing  hours  each.  The  trail  was  ex- 
tremely intricate.  Our  guide  was  a  native 
of  the  district  and  had  often  made  the  jour- 
ney (tlio  never  at  that  season  of  the  year); 
yet  he  lost  the  way  three  times,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  it  again.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  heard  fear  expressed  by 
members  of  our  party  of  an  attack  by  the 
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If,'orrotos,  or  savages  of  the  bills;  a  possibil- 
ity whicii  afterward  eaine  to  form  an  im- 
portant part  in  all  our  calculations.  We  also 
became  acquainted  with  the  native  terror  of 
the  alligators  which  infest  the  streams,  and, 
in  a  lower  degree,  of  the  serpents  occasion- 
ally met  in  the  forests. 

Upon  reaching  the  town  of  Carranglan,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Nueva  Viscaya,  we  took  a  day  to  dry 
our  outfit  and  to  recuperate.    Our  diet  dur- 
ing the  past  three  days  had  been  cold  boiled 
rice  and  hard  tack,  and  our  rest  at  night  had 
been  on  the  wet  ground  with  practically  no 
protection  from  the  violent  rain.    In  that  cli- 
mate hardships  cannot  be  endured  with  im- 
punity, and  every  man  of  the  party,  native 
as  well  as  American,  showed  the  effect  of 
this   treatment.    Fortunately,    however,    the 
traveling  from  this  point  on  became  easier, 
and  we  were  able,  even  in  our  somewhat 
weakened  condition,  to    travel    at    a    more 
rapid  pace  than  previously.    Our  arrival  at 
Carranglan  marked  the  end  of  one  distinct 
stage   of    our   journey,    and    our    departure 
therefrom  marked  the  beginning  of  a  second. 
Up  to  this  time  the  obstacles  encountered 
liad  been  natural  ones— bad  roads  and  swol- 
len rivers.     The  province  of  Neuva  Ecija  is 
an  important  one  from  a  military  standpoint. 
Its  towns  at  that  time  were  garrisoned  by 
small  squads  of  soldiei's,  commanded  by  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  we  met  no  one 
who  felt  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  make 
any  determined  opposition  to  our  progress, 
altho  many  expressed  surprise  at  our  lack 
of  the  customary  passports.    From  Carran- 
glan on  through  the  province  of  Nueva  Vis- 
caya we  met  with  more  varying  fortunes,  ex- 
periencing the  coldest  suspicion  as  well  as 
the  most    demonstrative    hospitality,    being 
greeted  at  one  town  by  the  ringing  of  church 
bells  and  the  music  of  the  band,  and  at  the 
next  by  the  critical  cross-questioning  of  the 
local  authorities.    At  Bayombong,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  we  were  stopped  for  sev- 
eral hours  by  tlio  military  ofHcer  stationed 
there.    After   ridiculing   the   whole    idea   of 
passports,  and  giving  this  officer  some  good 
advice  on  the  manner  of  conducting  a    re- 
publican form  of  government,  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  permission  to  proceed. 

At  an  elevation  of  four  or  five  bqndred 


meters  above  the  sea  level,  with  firm  roads 
and  a  cordial    sun,    traveling    became    the 
greatest  of  pleasures.    No  matter  what  the 
attitude  of  the  military  officers  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  might  be,  we  were  invariably 
made  welcome  by  the  citizens.    The  larger 
towns   at   which   we   spent   the   night   gave 
balls  in  our  honor,   while  the  smaller  ones, 
witli   the  village   1):ih(1   and   native  dancing, 
gave  what  entertainment  they  could  impro- 
vise—often the  most  enjoyable.    While  the 
towns  of  this  province  are  larger  and  more 
))r('tentious  tliau  those  of  Nueva  Ecija,  they 
are  situated  further    apart,    and    are    more 
completely  isolated  one  from  another.    The 
forests  between  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
Igorrotes,  who    are    a    constant    menace    to 
travelers.    On    one    road    over    which    we 
passed   a  party  of  twenty  Filipinos  had  been 
murdered  to  a  man  only  a  few  days  before 
our  arrival.    The  character  of  the  country 
offers  evei'y  ojiportunity  for  such  savage  at- 
tack,  the  trail   frequently   leading  through 
thick  forests  or  plains  of  rank  grass  meeting 
overhead.    Altho    we   considered   our   party 
strong  enough   for   its   own   protection,   we 
were  usually  provided  with  an  escort  of  Fil- 
ipino soldiers.      Frequently  we  were  joined 
by  natives  who  had  been  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  from  one  town  to  anothei'  in 
safety,  bringing  the  number  of  our  party  at 
one  time  up  to  forty-seven.    Often  from  the 
high  points  on  the  road  we  could  see  the 
smoke  of  at  least  one  Igorrote  camp  fire; 
frequently  within   a   few   miles  of  a  large 
Filipino  town.    There  can  hardly  be  any  di- 
rect method  of  attack  against  these  savages, 
since  they  build  no  villages,  and  have  a  vast 
wilderness  for  refuge;  but,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  the  Filipinos  had  already  begun  to 
build  small  forts  at  the  points  most  frequent- 
ly subject  to  their  menaces— a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  any  the  Spaniards  had  taken. 

At  the  town  of  Carig,  near  the  frontier  of 
the  province  of  Isabella,  we  encountered 
Major  Villa,  the  military  governor  of  the 
province,  who  had  been  sent  from  his  cap- 
ital city  by  his  superior  officer.  Colonel  Ti- 
rona,  the  commander  of  the  Northeastern 
Military  District,  to  demand  our  passports, 
and,  if  we  did  not  have  them,  to  examine 
into  the  purpose  of  our  expedition.  In  car- 
rying out  his  orders  this  officer  kept  us  for 
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seven  days  (luartered  in  a  deserted  convent 
in  this  miserable  village.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  by  the  permission  of  Colonel  Tiroua, 
with  ■whom  we  had  succeeded  in  opening  di- 
rect communication,  we  were  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. 

A  few  miles  from  Carig  we  reaclietl  the 
Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  down  which  we  de- 
scended in  canoes  to  its  mouth.  We  spent 
two  days  at  Iligau,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Isabella,  and  three  at  Aparri.  the 
only  seaport  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island;  towns  having  a  population  of  about 
lifteen  thousand  each.  We  were  extremely 
well  entertained.  At  Iligan  a  large  ball  was 
given  in  our  honor,  and  two  Spanish  operas 
Avere  presented  by  the  young  people  of  the 
town.  From  this  performance  we  received 
most  pleasing  proof  of  the  humor,  intelli- 
gence and  refinement  of  our  entertainers. 

At  the  towns  we  had  previously  visited  we 
had  occasionally  seen  numerous  Spanish  pris- 
oners, all  of  whom  were  apparently  enjoying 
full  liberty  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 
At  Iligan  we  saw  Spanish  soldiers  and  ex- 
civil  officials  in  the  same  status;  but  the 
priests  had  been  differently  dealt  with.  They 
were  too  dangerous  to  be  left  at  large,  we 
were  told,  and  were  accordingly  confined  in 
n  convent.  We  saw  thorn  one  morning,  to 
the  number  of  eighty-four,  lined  up  in  the 
street  in  charge  of  a  squadi  of  Filipino  sol- 
diers. 

At  Aparri  I  witnessed  a  ceremony  wl)ich, 
at  the  time,  I  considered  pregnant  witli  sig- 
nificance, and  I  have  seen  no  reason  since 
for  changing  my  opinion.  During  our  entire 
.iourney  we  had  noticed  the  existence  of  a 
distinct  civil  and  military  government.  The 
civil  government  was  simple  and  efficient, 
consisting  of  four  officials  for  each  province 
and  four  for  each  town.  The  military  gov- 
ernment consisted  of  an  officer  in  command 
of  a  military  district,  having  under  his  or- 
ders one  officer  as  military  governor  of  each 
province,  and  one  as  governor  of  each  im- 
portant town.  The  military  government  was 
the  dominant  one.  We  remarked  on  this 
condition  several  times,  and  were  told  that 
it  would  last  only  during  a  state  of  war.  At 
Aparri  we  received  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
tliis  statement.  Word  had  been  i-eceived 
from  Hong  Kong  that  our  commissioners  at 


Paris,  negotintin;;-  tJic  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  liad  plainly  indicated  that  it  was  their 
intention  not  to  return  the  islands  to  Spain. 
Relieved  from  their  great  apprehension  of 
this  action,  the  Filipino  population  began  at 
once  to  see  rosy  visions  of  peace  descending 
on  their  war-torn  country.  Steps  were  im- 
mediately talven  to  adjust  existing  conditions 
to  the  new  statu  of  things.  Colonel  Tirona, 
the  Governor  of  the  Northeastern  Military 
District,  took  the  lead  by  relinquishing  the 
control  of  affairs  in  the  provinces  comprised 
in  his  district  in  favor  of  a  civil  official 
chosen  by  the  people.  I  was  present  at  the 
impressive  ceremony  which  solemnized  this 
change  in  the  province  of  Cagayan.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  cathedral  at 
Aparri,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  local 
officials  of  tiie  towns  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  by  any  military  officers  that  could  be 
spared  from  their  duties.  Colonel  Tirona 
placed  the  usual  insignia  of  office — a  gold 
headed  cane— in  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
elect  at  the  close  of  a  short  speech,  in  which 
he  said  that  now  that  a  state  of  peace  seemed 
probable  he  desired  to  divest  himself  of  the 
unusual  authority  that  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  him  tenuxtrarily  to  exercise,  and  to 
assume  his  proper  position  as  a  servant— not 
a  ruler— of  the  people.  The  Governor  in  re- 
ply expresscMl  liis  tlianks  to  the  Colonel  and 
to  all  of  the  expeditionary  forces  for  tlie  iu- 
calcidable  service  they  had  rendered  tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  province  in  freeing  tlieiii  from 
Spanish  rule;  and  declared  the  purpose  of 
the  people  to  expend  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  if  necessary,  in  defending  tlie  liberty 
thus  gained  against  the  encroachments  of 
any  nation  whatsoever.  The  Governor  ther 
took  the  oath  of  office,  being  followed  ii 
turn  by  each  of  the  three  other  provincial  of 
ficials,  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  Jus 
tice.  Revenue  .ind  the  Police.  It  Avas  tb< 
Colonel's  iutenlion  to  have  a  similar  cere 
mony  performed  in  each  of  the  other  prov 
inees  under  his  control.  Had  the  Filipin 
government  been  allowed  to  work  out  it 
own  salvation,  this  movement  could  hardl 
have  failed  to  become  historical. 

At  Aparri  we  saw  proof  also  of  the  exter 
of  Aguinaldo's  authority.  Four  natives  ha 
been  tried  for  robbery  and  attempted  mu 
der,  and   liad  been  sentenced  to  death.    ^'' 
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he  time  of  our  visit  they  were  awaiting  the 
rrival  from  Malolos  of  tiie  ratitteatiou  of 
heir  sentence  by  the  Tresident.  Every- 
vhere  we  traveled  the  greatest  h)yalty  to- 
vard  Aguinaldo  was  expressed.  Now,  at  tlie 
ime  of  his  reverses,  it  is  possil)le,  tlio  I  am 
ar  from  convinced,  that  he  represents  but 
me  element  of  his  people;  then,  in  liis  pros- 
)erity,  he  certainly  represented  tliem  all— at 
east  in  Northern  Luzon.  At  tliat  time  the 
?nthusiasm  of  the  people  was  tuned  to  the 
highest  pitch.  In  every  village,  every  man 
was  training  in  arms.  Companies  were 
formed  of  boys,  from  eiglit  years  of  age  up- 
ward. Wooden  guns  were  furnished  them, 
and  they  were  drilled  systematically  every 
(lay.  The  women  also  were  imbued  with  the 
s[)irit.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  the  peo- 
ple of  a  village  gathered  in  the  large  room  of 
tlie  "  rresidencia,"  where  the  Paymaster  and 
1  were  quartered,  and  put  their  whole  hearts 
iuto  the  songs  in  whlcli  their  patriotism 
found  vent.  Of  these  songs  the  national 
hymn  was  the  favorite,  and  no  one  within 
hearing  ever  failed  to  join  in  the  chorus: 

*  Del  sueuo  do  tres  Siglos 

Hermanos  despertad ! 

(jritando,  "  Fuera  Espaua  ! 
"  Viva  la  libertad  !  " 

After  a  delay  of  three  days  we  were  fortu- 

late  enough  to  catcli  a  small  coasting  steam- 

T,  which  took  us  around  the  northern  end  of 

Ihe  island  and  landed  us    on    the    western 

least  at  tile  northern  end  of  the  province  of 

|outh  Ilocos.    From  here  we  proceeded  to- 

ard   Manila.    We   wished   to   visit   the   iu- 

'lior  provinces  on  this  side  of  the  island. 

it  were  prevented  by  the  authorities.     Al- 

ady  the   hope  was   fading   that   freedom 

om  Spain  meant  freedom  of  government. 

le  feeling  toward  Americans  was  chang- 

s.  and  we  saw  its  effect  in  the  colder  man- 

I'  of  the  people,  and  in  their  evident  desire 

hustle  us  along  by  the  most  direct  road  to 

lulla.    Altho  the  spirit  was  evidently  miss- 


*  Prom  your  sleep  of  thi-po  CJntiiries 
Brothers  awake! 
Cryfiifr.  '•  Away  with  Spain  I 
'  Live  liberty ! " 


ing,   we  were  iiomiiiully   treated  with  every 
distinction.  A  mounted  escort  Avas  furnished 
us,  which  rode  aliead  with  guidons  to  clear 
the  road.    Tlie  towns  in  tliese  western  coast 
provinces  are  hirgor    and    more    numerous 
than  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  military  element  is  much  more  in  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  tlie  native  religious  ele- 
ment,   which    has    succeeded    the    Spanish 
priests.    At   Vigan,     the    capital    of     South 
Ilocos,  we  dined  with  twenty-eight  military 
offlcers.  and  at  San  Fernando,  the  capital  of 
Union,  with  forty.    All  of  these  officers  are 
very  young,  a  large  proportion  being  minors. 
General  Tino,   commanding    the    Northeast- 
ern   Military   District,    is    just    twenty-one. 
Captain  Natividad.  the  commander  of  three 
important  towns  witli  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  over  forty  thousand,  is  eighteen  years 
old,  while  his  younger  brother,  who  bears  a 
commission  as  lieutenant,  is  but  sixteen.  His 
elder  brother,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  was  next  in  command  to  Aguinaldo 
at  the  age  of  twentj'-eight  when  he  fell  in 
action  in  the  revolution  of  1896. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  Paymaster 
Wilcox  and   I   returned  to   Manila.    A   few 
minutes  after  our  arrival  1  attempted  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Filipino  coachman,  and 
found  him  stubborn  and  insolent  almost  be- 
yond belief.    I  tliought  of  the  curteous  gen- 
tleman and  respectful  servant  I  had  met  in 
the    interior   and    wondered     where     among 
them  I  should  class  this  brute.    Yet  they  are 
all  three  one;  and  together  they  make  up  the 
Filipino.    Good  treatment  makes  of  him  the 
respectful  servant,  education  makes  of  him 
a  gentleman  that  no  man  need  be  ashamed  to 
greet;  but  anything  that  he  interprets  as  in- 
justice arouses  something  in  his  nature  that 
makes   of   liiin   a    stubborn   and    intractable 
brute.    If  all  were  known  about  the  Filipino, 
public  sentiment  toward  liiiii.  while  it  might 
not  be  changed,  would  at  least  be  softened. 
There  are  (pialities  in  him  loo  fine  to  be  wan- 
tonly   destroyed.      If    the    brute     must    be 
broken,  let  us  hope  that  the  respectful  serv- 
ant and  the  gentleman  will  be  encouraged. 

Newport,  R    I, 


In  the   Paths  of  the  Two  Armadas. 


By  Bishop  E.    R.   Hendrix,   D.D.,   T.L.D. 


THE  two  great  Armadas  of  Spain  were 
just  about  three  lumdred  years  apart. 
Their  objective  in  either  case  was  an 
English-speaking  country,  motlier  and 
daughter  both  being  threatened  with  ven- 
geance. Tlie  one  starting  from  Lisbon  in 
1588,  intending  ahke  the  conquest  and  con- 
version of  England,  In  addition  to  its  three 
hundred  guns,  had  some  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  priests  on  board,  that  Protestant 
England  might  be  recovered  to  the  ancient 
faith.  Mary  Stuart,  the  head  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  British  Isles,  had,  in  dy- 
ing, nominated  a  daughter  of  Philip  of  Spain 
as  her  heiress.  This  legacy  the  King  of 
Spain  promptly  accepted,  and  in  seeking  to 
establish  the  claim  to  the  throne  of  England 
he  undertook  his  historic  naval  movement, 
proudly  called  the  "Invincible  Armada." 
The  thirty  thousand  men  under  Sidonia  were 
to  be  joined  in  the  Netherlands  by  thirty 
thousand  more  under  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
who  were  to  cross  the  channel  under  the  pro- 
tec  lion  of  the  great  fleet  which  started  out 
from  Lisbon  with  such  exalted  hopes  and 
high-sounding  threats.  Like  the  ships  of 
Spain  under  Montojo  at  Manila  and  Cervera 
at  Santiago,  the  memorable  sea  fight  was  be- 
gun on  the  Sabbath  which  wafe  to  sweep 
each  fleet  out  of  existence,  under  the  sure 
aim  of  Anglo-Saxon  gunners,  but  above  all, 
as  devoutly  recognized,  then,  as  now,  un- 
der the  gracious  protection  of  Almighty  God. 
While  the  events  in  either  case  covered 
Spain  with  humiliation  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber the  terror  inspired  in  each  case  by  the 
possibilities  of  Spanish  success.  For  it  was 
not  the  success  of  one  nation  over  another, 
but  the  triumph  of  a  higlier  civilization  over 
a  lower  that  gave  such  significance  to  each 
memorable  victory.  We  smile  noAv  at  the 
terror  of  our  people  to  whom  a  cottage  by 
the  sea  suddenly  lost  its  charms  for  at  least 
one  summer,  or  until  the  memorable  Fourth 
of  Jidy  brought  the  tidings  of  a  disa.ster  to 
Spain  off  Santiago  as  memorable  as  when 
the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  strewn 
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from  the  coasts  of  Norway  to  the  low  shores 
of  Holland,  and  the  .sea  power  of  Spain  re- 
ceived from  God  and  man  a  deathblow  from 
which  all  alliances  with  other  Powers  and 
all  extortions  from  tax-ridden  colonists  have 
been  unable  to  recover  her.  But  the  eight 
thousand  Spaniards  who  perished  between 
Kossan  Point  and  Yaleutia  Bay  were  not 
relatively  more,  compared  with  the  numbers 
engaged,  than  those  under  the  same  flag  who 
perished  on  those  memorable  Sabbaths  in 
Manila  Bay  and  off  Santiago.  Nor  possibly 
were  the  consequences  to  civilization  greater 
in  the  former  instance  than  they  shall  prove 
in  the  latter.  In  either  instance  it  was  the 
better  seamanship,  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  ships  were  handled,  as  well  as  the 
more  rapid  firing  and  the  surer  aim,  that 
gave  the  victors  thcdr  success.  The  "  per- 
sonal equation  "  in  either  case  was  a  deter- 
mining factor,  as  must  always  be  the  case 
when  Anglo-Saxon  and  Spaniard  meet  in 
naval  combats,  even  tho  the  builders  of  the 
war  ships  be  the  same,  and  the  rapid-firing 
guns  come  from  the  same  skillful  makers. 

The  steamer,  on  which,  en  route  to  Brazil, 
I  am  touching  at   Lisbon  and  St.  Vincent, 
whence  the  fleets  of  Spain  started  on  their; 
deadly    mission,    is    the    "  Danube "    of   tte 
Royal  Mail  Line,  on  which  the  English  Peer- 
age, to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  lords 
and  ladies,  were  assembled,  while  the  House 
of  Commons  followed  on  the  "  Campania,"  td 
witness  the  great   Naval  Review  off  Port.s 
mouth  tAvo  years  ago,  when  in  honor  of  Vic 
toria's    Diamond    .Jubilee   one    hundred  anc 
sixty-five  British  war  ships  were  assemble( 
in  the  British  Channel,  along  which  in  Eliza 
beth's  reign  the  Armada  of  Spain  swept  S' 
defiantly  three  lumdred  years  before.    Cou' 
ing  from  Southampton  across  to  Cherbourg 
and  thence  by  Ushant,  which  guards  at  one 
the  mouth  of  the  British  Channel  and  the  ei         1 
trance  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  sa 
wreck  of  the  "  Drummond  Castle  "  occurs 
a  few  years  ago,  our  ship's  course  takes  1 
to   Vigo.   Spain;  to  Lisbon;  along  by  Ten 
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riffe,  where  Nelson  lost  an  arm  in  one  of  his 
earlier  engagements;  to  St.  Vincent  in  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  in  whose  ample  harbor 
Oervera's  fleet  was  more  than  content  to  re- 
main a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  wlien 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  Spanish  ix'o- 
ple,  even  more  than  the  Spanish  autliorities, 
the  gallant  admiral  led  them  forth  to  cer- 
tain death.  I  was  informed  a1  St.  Vincent 
that  so  despondent  were  the  otiicers  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  that  they  declared  their  convic- 
tion that  they  w(>re  only  going  to  defeat  and 
death.  They  said:  "We  may  possibly  sink 
one  or  more  American  ship's,  hut  in  the  end 
our  defeat  and  deslrnctlon,  are  sure."  The 
captain  of  Lhe  "  ]\[aria  Theresa  "  turned  the 
faces  of  his  wife  and  children  to  the  wall,  as 
his  ship  started,  declaring  that  he  never  ex- 
pected to  see  them  again.  Short  of  all  neces- 
sary supplies,  they  even  had  to  buy  up  all  the 
drugs  in  the  little  port  of  St.  Vincent  before 
lliey  could  start.  Thus  the  dreaded  ships  of 
war,  against  whicli  every  city  from  Maine  to 
Florida  was  being  guarded,  slunlc  away  from 
a  friendly  harbor  to  find  death,  a  few 
mouths  latei*,  when  compelled  to  leave  an- 
other only  too  safe  harbor,  on  the  coast  of 
Ciil)a,  in  response  to  the  same  inexorable  de- 
mand of  the  Spanish  public.  It  is  manifest 
that  none  knew  better  than  Cervera  the 
mockery  of  Spain's  attempt  at  naval  warfare 
agaiust  the  land  of  Columbus  and  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  flght  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury against  the  nineteenth.  The  gallantry 
of  the  brave  admii-al  who  rescued  Hobson 
and  his  heroes  was  the  single  nineteenth  cen- 
tury act  of  the  successors  of  the  Armada  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Let  his  name  be 
spoken  with  kindness  as  one  who  was  the 
victim  of  the  rage  and  pride  of  a  benighted 
people.  He  was  too  good  a  seaman  to  dis- 
obey even  orders  that  were  for  his  own  un- 
doing. 

How  historic  this  path  in  the  sea  !  There 
at  Cherbourg  was  fought  the  great  naval 
duel  between  the  "  Alabama,"  the  dreaded 
commerce-destroyer,  and  the  chain-protected 
"  Kearsarge,"  which  so  effectually  resisted 
her  well  aimed  shots.  Here  at  Ushant  Ad- 
miral Keppel,  of  the  British  Navy,  sought  to 
destroy  the  French  fleet  carrying  reinforce- 
ments to  the  American  colonists  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  many  ships  on  both 


sides  being  crippled  during  the  hot  fire  until 
the  night  of  that  memorable  July  27th,  1778, 
enabled  the  I'^reuch  fleet  to  escape.  It  was 
the  powerful  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  glad 
of  the  (luarrel  with  her  colonists  by  their  old 
enemy,  I  hat  now  gathered  near  here  in  the 
English  Channel,  tlireat^'uingjnvasion of  Eng- 
land by  t  lie  fifty  thousand  French  troopswhich 
divided  ihc  attention  of  the  mother  country 
in  that  same  year  and  the  next,  which  year 
might  have  settled  the  fate  of  the  colonists 
according  to  England's  traditional  success 
had  not  Benjamin  Franklin  gone  to  Bromley 
a  year  or  two  before  and  by  his  own  homely 
eloquence  made  possible  Lord  Chatham's  im- 
mortal speech  in  favor  of  America  when  he 
said:  "  If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an 
Englishman,  I  would  never  lay  dowm  my 
arms,  no  never  !  "  This  powerful  fleet  held 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Channel  for 
days,  and  only  the  dread  of  equinoctial  gales 
led  it  to  separate  to  the  ports  of  France  and 
Spain,  lest  it  meet  the  fate  of  the  Armada 
of  two  centuries  before.  It  was  when  Hol- 
land joined  he-r  fleet  with  those  of  France 
and  Spain  and  when  the  British  ministry 
were  divided  on  the  subject  of  continuing 
the  war  with  the  colonists  (as  I  heard  the 
present  Lord  Dartmouth  recently  assert, 
speaking  for  his  own  able  ancestor,  then  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  George  III),  that 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  called  back  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  was  successfully 
chasing  the  French  fleet,  leaving  Admiral 
Graves  in  command  ofl'  the  American  coast, 
seeking  shelter  further  north  from  the 
dreaded  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies.  Here 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  he  encountered  the 
French  fleet  once  more,  but  was  prevented 
from  relieving  liOrd  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 
and  thus  hastened  the  end  of  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle,  because  England's  hereditary 
foes  called  forth  that  figliting  energy  that 
else  could  have  been  directed  against  her 
own  children,  with  Avhom  let  us  hope  she  has 
had  her  last  mortal  combat. 

Here  at  Vigo  in  Spain  Sir  George  Rooke 
destroyed  the  French  fleet  of  eighteen  line 
of  battle  ships  which  was  protecting  the 
Spanish  galleons  already  under  the  batteries 
of  the  forts  there,  and,  captuiing  the  town, 
gave  England  that  foothold  on  Spanish  soil 
which  was  later  to  be  increased  in  two  davs 
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of  memorable  fightiug  at  Gibraltar,  with 
sucli  success  that  almost  two  years  of  subse- 
quent assault  by  land  and  soa  failed  to  dis- 
lodge her  from  the  Rock  which  British  vigi- 
lance and  British  courage  have  made  im- 
pregnable. 

Lisbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  wide-spreading 
Lagus,  has  a  harbor  large  euougli  for  more 
than  one  such  Armada  as  sailed  forth  from 
its  overlooliing  hills  against  perfidious  Al- 
bion. Portugal's  navy  rides  at  anchor  tliere 
proudly  defiant  of  England,  against  wliose 
naval  power  it  was  largely  created.  If  the 
small  fleet  of  three  or  four  diminutive  ves- 
sels constitute  her  entire  naval,  strength, 
then,  with  Spain,  she  has  retired  from  the 
list  of  nations  depending  on  sea  power  as 
thf  ir  strength.  The  most  interesting  objects 
in  Lisbon  are  ruins  of  old  cloisters.  Her 
once  great  dependency  Brazil,  Avhence  even 
rojal  authority  Avas  once  exercised  over  the 
home  land  of  Portugal,  has  called  forth  her 
more  enterprising  sons,  who  are  lost  to  her 
forever  in  their  new  home  beyond  tlie  sea. 
The  great  colonizer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  land  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  interesting  as  a  fossil,  not  as 
a  living  tree. 

Possibly  among  the  most  valuable  island 
possessions  in  the  Avorld.  in  vicAV  of  their 
strategic  importance,  are  the  De  Verde  Is- 
lands, where  Cervera  Avas  so  content  to  re- 
main. While  only  of  some  1,490  square 
miles  and  of  a  population  of  111,000,  their 
position  is  only  some  four  hundred  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  directly  on  the  route 


to  both  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  Cape 
Horn,  and  they  po.ssess  at  St.  Vincent  the 
best  harbor  Avithin  a  thousand  miles  of  the 
place.  And  as  a  coaling  and  telegraph  sta 
tion  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
times  of  both  peace  and  AA'ar.  Here  you  are 
Avilhin  five  days  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  in 
easy  distance  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  Avell  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Both  cables  from  South  America 
and  South  Africa  and  Australia  have  their 
stations  at  St.  Vincent,  Avhere  a  staff  of  some 
forty-five  telegraph  operators  is  necessary  tO' 
handle  the  great  amount  of  business.  Cardiff 
coal  is  brought  here  in  great  (luantities  to  re- 
plenish the  coal  buulcers  of  bolli  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  war  ships.  While  the  flag 
of  Portugal  still  flies  over  tlie  De  Verde  Is- 
lands, it  is  believed  by  England's  ablest  sea- 
men and  soldiers  that  should  an  important 
AA-ar  eA'er  again  involve  Great  Britain  Avith 
any  leading  PoAver,  her  first  move  Avould  be 
to  seize  the  De  Verde  Islands  and  hold  them 
during  the  ))rogress  of  the  Avar,  even  tho  she 
Avould  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal 
by  permitting  licr  flag  still  to  float  idly  over 
the  harbor  of  St.  Vincent,  while  willing  to 
pay  any  sum  for  such  forcible  possessions. 
The  (luiet  and  beautiful  harbor  whence  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  sailed  reluctantly  forth  against 
Sampson  and  Schley,  after  he  had  heard  ilie 
tidings  from  Manila,  may  yet  figure  as  tlic 
scene  of  a  memorable  naval  combat  should 
the  Peace  Congress  prove  ineffective,  whicli 
the  God  of  peace  forbid. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


The   Flight    of  the   Buzzards. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


THEY  sat  beside  the  road  that  brings 
The  prairie  traveler  on  his  Avay. 
A  brooding  flock  of  birds  of  prey. 
With  cruel  beak  and  ragged  wings, 
Bald  and  uncouth  and  sullen  thing.s— 

The  Harpies  of  an  ancient  day; 
Something  less  loathly  to  the  eye 
That  moment  when  they  streamed  on  high. 


They  soared  and  sank  the  morning  long. 
They  dipped  and  rose,  they  Avheeled  aiul 

swept. 
As  if  in  flashing  curves  they  kept 

The  measure  of  some  mighty  song. 

Far,  far  in  upper  air,  and  strong. 
Mastering  the  gale,  their  great  Avings  slept, 

And  not  more  beautiful,  I  knew. 

The  flight  of  angels  through  the  blue  ! 

NBWBUKVrORT,    MaSS. 


The  Literary   Market. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


IN  vww  of  the  apparently  iiTesistiljlc  fas- 
cin.'ition  that  llie  profession  of  literature 
has  for  people  lit  and  unfit,  it  may  be 
worth  wliile  to  glance  at  some  curious 
phases  of  experience  in  authorship.  Not 
that  writers  have  a  greater  variety  of  sur- 
Ijrises,  rebuffs,  accidents  and  misfortunes, 
perhaps,  than  the  average  membership  of 
other  vocations;  but,  owing  to  necessary 
publicity,  they  appear  more  subject  to  what 
we  call  luck,  good  and  bad,  and,  therefore, 
their  ups  and  downs  attract  wider  attention, 
especially  among  the  growing  millions  who 
accept  the  old  saying:  Vita  sine  Utteris  mors 
est. 

The  legend  of  the  garret  and  the  crust 
does  not  now  add  its  doubtful  glamor  of 
interest  to  the  literary  life.  Men  and  women 
are  too  practical  for  the  business  of  starv- 
ing that  art  may  live.  We  aim  to  make  life 
long,  even  if  art  has  to  be  a  trifle  shortened. 
But  we  do  not  seem  to  have  lessened  our 
desire  for  fame  and  its  perquisites  apace 
with  our  increase  of  appetite  for  meat  and 
bread;  on  the  contrary,  we  scramble  all  the 
more  desperately  in  the  paths  of  Parnassus 
as  we  grow  fat  and  greedy. 

A  few  artists,  a  few  authors,  out  of  the 
thousands  who  recklessly  enter  the  crowded 
lists  of  competition,  make  a  comfortable 
income  by  their  vocation;  two  or  three  in 
a  decade  make  a  notable  fortune.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  rule  by  which  success  may 
be  foretold  or  failure  foreseen.  The  au- 
thor, for  example,  may  excel  both  as  a  lit- 
erary artist  and  as  a  creator  of  beautiful 
and  fascinating  forms  and  yet  be  a  woful 
failure  so  far  as  the  sale  of  his  works  may 
be  taken  as  the  measure.  Nor  can  it  bo  said 
truly  that  a  work  must  be  bad  art  in  order 
to  be  popular,  or  that  being  good  art  makes 
it  unpopulnr.  The  "  Opening  of  a  Chestnut 
Bur"  is  a  story  as  devoid  of  art  as 
"Treasure  Island"  is  rich  in  it;  but  both 
have  been  greatly  successful  with  the  pub- 
lic. "  The  Count  of  IMonte  Cristo "  and 
"The  Marble   Faun"   make  a  poor  match; 


yet  tliey  will  probably  always  be  read  and 
enjoyed  by  a  world-wide  public.  What  is 
most  curious  about  it  all  is,  however,  that 
neither  Dumas  nor  Hawthorne,  nor  their 
publishers,  nor  yet  the  best  of  critics,  could 
have  foretold  the  result  of  publication. 

I  remember  a  conversation  with  General 
liCw  Wallace  just  before  his  great  romance, 
"  Ben  Hur  "  went  to  the  press.  "  The  story 
will  be,"  he  said  to  me,  "  one  of  two  things. 
It  will  be  the  greatest  success  since  Scott's 
novels,  or  it  will  be  the  flattest  failure  of 
modern  times."  It  was  the  cast  of  a  die 
having  a  million  facets;  but  the  right  side 
came  up.  When  Mrs.  Stowe  wished  that 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  w^ould  sell  well 
enough  to  insure  her  the  purchase  of  a  black 
silk  dress,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  could  have 
drawn  successfully  upon  her  publisher  for 
an  advance  of  five  hundred  dollars  against 
royalties.  In  a  word,  authorship  has  no 
hx(!d  nuirket  for  its  wares.  The  farmer 
knows  what  wheat  is  worth  before  he  drives 
to  the  warehouse.  The  carpenter  can  count 
his  dollars  by  the  days  he  works.  Only  the 
exceptional  few  artists  can  be  sure  of  a 
market  at  any  price  whatever.  General 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Rudyard  Kipling.  Ed- 
ward Bellamy,  Charles  Major,  Winston 
Churchill— not  one  of  them  could  have 
stepped  up  to  the  counter  and  drawn  five 
thousand  dollars  on  account  of  future  in- 
come from  sales  of  the  book  that  made  fame 
and  fortune. 

Of  course,  every  writer  imagines  that  his 
book  ought  to  command  large  sales,  and 
when  ho  is  disappointed  he  avoids  thinking 
it  possible  that  the  fault  is  in  his  work.  In- 
deed the  fault  may  not  be  there.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells,  certainly  a  man  of  rich  and  va- 
ried experience  in  literary  affairs,  has  once, 
and  probably  often,  called  attention  to  a 
notable  instance  of  Ihe  coni])lete  failure  of 
an  American  author  of  rare  ability  to  gain 
public  favor.  I  will  not  here  give  the  name; 
but  both  critics  and  publishers  believed  in 
his  genius  and  were  captivated  by  his  nov- 
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els.    Not  so  the  public;  it  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  share  in  the  appreciation. 

I  have  in  mind  now  an  exceptional  case 
of  what  seemed  to  be  ill  luck  that  was 
stranger  oven  than  popularity.  Usually, 
indeed  almost  always,  great  success  with  a 
first  book  insures  to  the  author  a  consider- 
able, if  not  large,  popular  attention  for  later 
ones.  But  the  instance  I  now  refer  to  stands 
apparently  outside  of  all  rules.  A  young 
woman  publislied,  through  a  leading  Bos- 
ton firm,  a  novel  of  striking  freshness  which 
seized  upon  both  critics  and  the  public  and 
compelled  success.  Many  editions,  wide 
discussion  in  the  press  and  general  admira- 
tion seemed  to  make  it  certain  that  another 
story  by  the  same  writer  would  be  "  good 
property,"  even  if  it  should  fall  below  the 
standard  of  its  predecessor.  Instead  of 
being  valuable,  however,  the  next  novel  fell 
dead  as  a  serial,  and  was,  I  believe,  never 
published  in  book  form,  altho  much  of  the 
same  character  and  quality  as  the  first.  The 
author  then  disappeared  from  public  view. 

Speaking  of  the  market  for  stories,  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  a  book  composed  of  short 
stories  sometimes  fixes  a  high  reputation 
for  its  author,  yet  scarcely  ever  makes  him 
any  money.  Bret  Harte  broke  splendidly 
upon  the  world  with  his  California 
sketches;  but  it  has  been  his  longer  stories 
that  have  brought  him  his  bread  and  but- 
ter. The  same  may  be  said  of  Kipling, 
Harte's  follower  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Popular 
taste  demands  the  short  story;  but  not  in 
book  form.  Editors  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  it  and  glad  to  get  it;  for  it  is 
the  first  thing  read  in  a  magazine  or  journal 
devoted  to  literature.  But  here,  too,  the  ele- 
ment of  luck— the  gambler's  chance— seems 
peculiarly  fantastic.  No  writer  can  come 
anywhere  near  foreseeing  what  the  editors 
are  going  to  think  of  his  short  story.  I  have 
never  yet  talked  with  an  author,  on  this 
subject,  who  has  not  been  ready  with  con- 
fessions of  failures,  some  of  them  appar- 
ently inexplicable.  The  very  best  things 
they  ever  wrote  were  refused  by  editor  after 
editor,  until  they  became  hateful  to  look  at 
and  were  destroyed  as  worthless. 

Why  should  I  not  tell  my  own  experience 
to  the  extent  of  one  incident  ?    It  is  long 


since  I  have  written  a  short  story,  and  at 
tliis  time  but  one,  a  single  lonely  manu- 
script, lies  in  my  private  drawer  unsold  and 
absolutely  unsalable.  It  is  about  four  or 
five  thousand  words  in  length,  and  it  is,  me 
jiidice,  one  of  the  best  humorous  stories  I 
ever  wrote.  Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  esti- 
mate. I  have  let  many  friends  read  it;  they 
all  have  been  delighted.  I  have  read  it  to 
considerable  private  audiences  with  flat- 
tering results,  and  my  most  familiar,  ex- 
acting, unflinching  fireside  critics  have 
unanimously  decided  that  it  is,  a  rattling 
funny  story.  But  every  editor  of  high 
standing  in  America  has  graciously  yet  firm- 
ly declined  it  out  of  hand.  There  is  noth- 
ing immoral  in  it,  nothing  irreligious,  con- 
troversial, satirical  or  didactic,  it's  a 
straightforward  story;  but  it  fails  with  the 
editors.  They  Avill  have  not  a  thing  to  do 
witli  it.  It  seems  charmed  against  their 
favor.  Everything  else  that  I  have  ever 
written  and  considered  excellent  has  gone 
to  tlie  public  ^ery  easily,  and  for  every  cent 
that  I  thought  it  was  worth.  This  lonesome 
manuscript  short  story  lies  yellowing  in  my 
draAver  with  the  finger-marks  upon  it  of  all 
the  editors  and  assistant-editors  who  have 
ever  had  a  chance  to  decline  it,  and  their 
name  is  legion. 

The  deduction  from  all  the  facts  obtain- 
able, a  few  of  which  I  have  given  as  point- 
ers, seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  criterion 
by  which  literary  products  may  be  measured 
with  a  certainty  of  foretelling  what  their 
value  will  be  after  publication.  The  sound 
critic  can  decide  correctly  upon  what,  by 
all  the  canons  of  art  and  life,  ought  to  be 
the  reception  given  tb  a  book;  but  what 
ought  to  be  does  not  coincide  always  with 
what  happens.  The  good  book  fails,  yet  not 
ahA'ays.  Tli(>  bad  book  succeeds;  but  where 
one  succeeds  hundreds  that  are  no  worse 
and  no  better  do  not.  Sometimes  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  what  it  is  that  makes  a 
novel  popular.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a 
Southern  writer  had  a  story  published  in 
book  form.  It  was  not  a  success.  He 
changed  the  title  and  chose  another  pub- 
lisher. A  hundred  thousand  copies  sold. 
Recently  a  romance  that  had  been  declined 
out  of  hand  by  a  number  of  the  best  pub- 
lishers  was  accepted,   and  printed  at  last, 
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.111(1  to-d.-iy  it.  leads  all  competitors  for  popu-  story's  fate  under  public  scrutiny,   he  cer- 

lar  favor,    fiitcrdum  vvhjits  rectum  videt  !  lainly  ou^lit  not  to  wonder  when  the  editor 

Writers  are  wont  to  blame  editors;  but  if  fails,  or  when  the  publisher  guesses  wrong, 

the  author  himself  cannot  predict  his  own  Crawfordsville,  Ind 


Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy. 

By  vSydney  Brooks. 


ENGLAND   was   rather   more   astouislied 
than  delighted  when  it  was  given  out 
in  the  late  summer  of  ISOS  that  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreigu  Affairs  was  to 
be  the  new  Viceroy  of  India.      Mr.  Curzon 
up  to  that  time  had  not  struck  observers  as 
precisely  the  man  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
j-overnmeut  of  300,000,000  people.    He  was,  of 
course,  a  man  of  mark,  destined  apparently 
to  control    the    future    foreigu    relations  of 
Great  Britain;  but  he  carried  at  the  moment 
of  his  appointment  little  political  weight.  An 
old   Balliol    tag   had   dubbed    him    "  a    very 
superior    person,"    even  in  his  college  days, 
and    the    nickname    stuck.      The    House    of 
Commons  and  the  people  of  England  were 
not  altogether  persuaded  that  he  was  any- 
thing else.      He  had  chosen  a  public  career 
for  himself  at  an  early  age,  and  fitted  him- 
self for  it  with  an   industry  that  might  be 
called   a   passion.    He   had   traveled   evary- 
where,  especially  in   the  East,   knew  every 
one    worth    knowing",  had    seen  everything. 
"  written  most  of  the  books  and  abstracted 
the  rest,"  as  a  perverse  opponent  once  re- 
marked in  the  heat  of  debate.    For  the  store 
of  sound  and  useful  knowledge  he  had  col- 
lected in  this  way  more  credit  would  have 
been  given  him  had  his  manner  of  imparting 
it   to    less    fortunate    individuals    been    not 
quite  so  irritating.    INIr.  Curzon  would  sweep 
away  the  best-meant  and  most  earnest  criti- 
cism with  the  exasperating  dogmatism  of  the 
man  who  had  been  there  and  ought  to  know. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  kindly  contempt  for  all 
people  who  had  traveled  less  than  he  had,  in- 
terviewed fewer  notabilities  or  were  not  so 
well  primed  as  he  with  local  knowledge — a 
contempt    which    went    with    much    super- 
ciliousness when  one  of  these  hapless  ones 
would  try  to  heckle  the  omniscient   young 
minister  in  the  House.    Mr.  Curzon,  in  fact,  so 


people  said  and  thought,  gave  himself  airs. 
Caricaturists  represented  him  with  a  Wol- 
seyan  preference  for  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
pei'son  singular,  pictured  him  as  announcing 
the  policy  which  "  I  and  Salisbury  and  the 
rest "  had  decided  to  pursue,  and  affected 
great  disappointment  if  he  did  not  confess  at 
l(>ast  twice  a  weelc  to  personal  responsibility 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.  His  fellow  mem- 
bers in  the  House  could  penetrate,  of  course, 
through  these  peculiarities  to  the  bed-rock  of 
level-headedness  and  perseverance  that  lay 
beneath;  yet  they  could  not  but  be  apprehen- 
sive of  the  effect  he  might  produce  as  the 
head  of  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  dominant 
and  stiff-necked  bureaucracy  in  the  world. 

Apart  from  this,  there  were  other  I'easons 
for  looking  upon  the  appointment  with  some 
of  the  skepticism  and  mistrust  that  greeted 
Disraeli's  selection  of  Bulwer  Lytton  for  the 
same  office.    With  some  Mi-.  Curzon's  youth 
counted  adversely,  tho  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  best    and    most    successful  Viceroys  of 
India  have  all  been  men  of  between  forty 
and  fifty.       Others  doubted   the   wisdom   of 
sending  out  a  man  with  just  enough  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  to  incline  him  to  his  own 
judgment  and  not  enough  to  make  that  judg- 
ment really  trustworthy.      They  feared  lest 
]Mr.  Curzon's  naturally  dogmatic  and  combat- 
ive temperament  would  lead  him  to  trust  to 
his  tourist's  impressions  rather  than  to  the 
advice  of  his  official  councilors.     Still  more, 
and  these  mainly  members  of  the  Gladston- 
ian  party,  looking  to  the  strong  anti-Russian 
strain  that  runs  through  Mr.  Curzon's  works 
on  China  and  Persia,  took  his  nomination  for 
a  sign  that  the  designs  of  India's  northern 
neighbors  were  to  be  checkmated  by  a  new 
and  vigorous  policy  which  might  end  in  seri- 
ous   embroilment.     Remembering,    too,    Mr. 
Curzon's  stauchuess  as  a  party  man,   they 
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saw  little  clinncc  of  his  ahandoning  the  For- 
ward Policy  which  the  Cousorvativcs  had 
apparonlly  made  their  own.  The  country 
generally  was  greatly  interested  in  the  ap- 
pointment, and  wished  it  well,  without  feel- 
ing entirely  comfortable  about  it.  At  sucli  a 
crisis  of  Indian  history,  when  war,  plague 
and  famine  were  alienating  the  natives  and 
puiiing  lirilisli  rule  to  a  severei'  test  than  it 
had  faced  since  the  Mutiny,  it  was  thought 
that  some  one  older  and  more  experienced 
and  more  solid  in  reputation  and  character 
was  needed  to  take  the  situation  in  hand. 

But  Lord  Salisbury,  it  seems,  knew  his 
man.  Lord  Curzon,  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
has  shown  none  of  the  failings  of  which  Mr. 
Curzon,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, was  accused.  He  has  borne  himself,  at 
Court  and  in  the  Council  Chamber,  with  the 
dignity  which  his  friends  looked  for  from 
him  and  an  absence  of  huiitetir  which  they 
welcomed  all  the  more  readily  for  Its  unex- 
pectedness. Already  he  has  won  for  himself 
enough  personal  popularity  to  last  him  the 
whole  term  of  his  office.  His  policy,  too,  so 
far  from  being  rash  and  provocative,  has 
been  guided  by  a  sane  and  stedfast  con- 
servatism. He  has  not  dealt  in  innovation, 
or  set  his  own  judgment  above  that  of  the 
departmental  chiefs,  or  offended  Russia  by 
a  show  of  aggressiveness,  or,  in  fact,  done 
any  of  those  things  which  people  feared  he 
might  do.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of 
his  actions  up  to  the  present  has  been  to  re- 
store the  administrative  spirit  and  safer 
methods  of  thirty  years  ago.  Two  reforms 
in  the  details  of  government,  long  asked  for 
by  civilians  and  long  resisted  by  the  secre- 
taries, already  stand  to  his  credit;  and  a  yet 
clearer  proof  of  his  common  sense  and  cour- 
age has  just  been  given  in  the  repudiation  of 
the  Forward  School  and  the  Avhittling  down 
of  their  cherished  policy  to  something  as 
near  Lord  Lawrence's  system  as  it  was  wise 
to  attempt.  There  have  been  Viceroys 
whose  whole  oflicial  term  cannot  show  a  rec- 
ord of  such  usefulness  as  Lord  Curzon  has 
built  up  in  less  than  a  year. 

It  is  a  fact  of  admitted  truth  that  there  has 
been  growing  up  of  late  years  in  India  a 
widespread  estrangement  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  British  rulers.  The  natives  ex- 
plain the  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  Brit- 


ish liag  by  laying  the  l)lame  for  it  on  the 
civilians.  Tiiey  say  the  Collectors  of  to-day 
neither  know  the  people  as  well  nor  feel  for 
tluni  the  same  patriarchal  affection  as  the 
Collectors  of  a  past  generation;  and  the  Brit- 
ish on  their  side  complain  that  the  Collector 
is  no  longer  deferred  to  and  respected  as  he 
on((>  was.  The  unit  of  administration  in 
India  is  the  District,  Avith  an  average  area 
of  .'5,875  sqinire  miles  and  an  aveVage  poi»ula- 
tion  of  S80,9(;.'j  people,  at  the  head  of  which 
srands  the  Collector,  who  is  held  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  condition  of 
roads  and  buildings,  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  maintenance  of  the  i)eace. 
As  such  he  comes  into  closer  contact  with 
the  natives  than  any  other  official.  I'ndei' 
the  old  system  the  ('olleetor  often  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  tlie  same  district,  knew  tlic 
landed  gentry  and  all  the  leading  families 
IR'rsoually,  settled  cases  for  them  out  of 
court  and  ruled  over  his  little  kingdom  in  an 
autocratic,  parental  fashion  with  little  inter- 
ference from  headquarters.  He  had  few  re- 
ports to  send  in  to  Simla,  and  could  spend 
much  of  his  time  removing  wrong  impres- 
sions and  cultivating  the  good  will  of  the 
natives. 

All  that  has  been  changed.  Nowadays  it 
is  rare  for  a  Collector  to  see  two  crops  har- 
vested in  the  same  district.  He  is  no  longer 
a  semi-independent  potentate,  but  an  agency 
for  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  superiors. 
The  natives  know  well  enough  he  cannot 
move  hand  or  foot  without  permission  from 
headquarters.  The  Secretariat  demands 
from  him  more  and  more  reports,  and  the 
Collector,  knowing  that  promotion  depends 
on  his  standing  with  the  Secretariat,  thinks 
less  of  how  his  work  shall  be  done  than  of 
how  he  shall  write  of  it,  and  is  apt  to  neglect 
whatever  cannot  be  presented  in  statistical 
form.  As  a  consequence,  he  has  little  time 
or  inclination  for  mingling  with  the  natives 
or  acquiring  any  personal,  as  apart  from 
official,  ascendency  over  them.  Even  if  he 
had,  the  constant  transfers  from  district  to 
district  would  prevent  his  making  use  of  It. 
The  Collector  has  hardly  mastered  the  i>e- 
culiar  facts,  languages  and  customs  of  a  new 
district  before  he  is  sent  elsewhere;  and  the 
natives  no  longer  confide  and  trust  In  him. 
because  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will 
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lot  li!i\('  IcCI  tliciii  by  tlic  ('11(1  of  llic  yciir. 
'lie  Seerotariat,  in  fact,  Avhoso  proper  func- 
ioii  is  to  si'c  lliat  official  business  is  prompt- 
y  dispatched,  has  by  its  over-insistence  on 
eports  and  tables  and  statistics  not  oidy 
urned  the. energies  of  Collectors  into  the 
east  useful  channels,  but  has  destroyed  their 
lid  autocratic  rule  and  with  it  much  of  the 
M)pnlarl1y  that  accrued  to  the  (Joverninent 
rom  the  influence  of  their  jiersonalities. 
liOrd  Curzon  could  not  have  done  better 
,vork  than  by  shaft criii.ii'.  as  ]u>  has  done,  this 
ypically  bureaucratic  ideal  of  government. 
His  destruction  of  if  is  in  reality  a  revival 
)f  the  old  system  which  it  had  perverted. 
I'lic  i)o\vei's  of  the  Secretariat  are  abridged 
0  (heir  legitimate  fiuictioii  of  watching  over 
llie  smooth  working  of  tlie  adiuinistraf ive 
luachinery.  The  number  of  rc(iuired  reports 
is  ruthlessly  cut  d(»\vn  and  (he  (,'ollectors  per- 
mitted to  use  their  (i\\ii  Judgment  and  act 
on  their  own  responsibility.  I^ord  Curzon 
has  also  given  it  out  that  as  far  as  possible  a 
Collector  shall  spend  his  time  withip  the 
area  of  one  Divison— that  is,  of  six  Districts 
—where  conditions  are  pi'effy  much  alike 
and  a  Collector  can  be  transferred  from  one 
part  to  another  without  much  loss  of  time 
aiul  energy  in  getting  up  fresh  facts  and  de- 
tails. In  other  words  I.ord  Curzon  has  in- 
cluded popularity  as  one  of  the  objects  to  be 
jaiiued  at  by  the  Government  in  complete 
subversion  of  bureaucratic  notions.  The 
Collectors  are  given  a  chance  to  win  back 
he  influence  they  exercised  before  the  Sec- 
■etarlat  taught  them  to  set  a  well  written  re- 
|)orl  above  the  need  of  winning  the  people's 
irections.  Lord  Curzon's  reform,  simple  as 
t  is,  is  a  victory  of  statesmanship  over  red- 
!ipe,  and  will  assuredly  result  in  the  growth 
f  a  better  feeling  b(>(we(ni  the  natives  and 
licir  rulers. 

For  the  past   ten   years   India's  policy   on 

le  Northwestern  frontier  has  been  openly 

irected   by    the    military    party    at    Simla, 

hose  influence  over  general  affairs  has  been 

i  disproportionately   large   as   that   of   the 

wetariat  in  administrative  details.    Lord 

ii'zon  has  taken  away   from   both  the  au- 

ovity  tiicy  had  usurped,  and  r(>(luc(>d  (licni 

their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  gov- 

Qinent.      The    l^rward    I'olicy— the    For- 

»rd  Rake's  Progress,  as  .lohn  Morley  called 


it  -of  which  the  military  advl.sers  of  the 
N'iceroy  were  the  originators,  is  briefiy  this: 
liound  tl»e  nortliwestern  frontier  runs  a 
mountainous  and  almost  inaccessible  waste 
of  rock  and  snow,  stretcliing  several  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  tlie  Indus  and  held  by 
tribesmen,  who  have  as  strong  a  passion  for 
independence  as  for  fighting.  The  old  system 
of  handling  these  tribesmen  was  to  leave 
them  alone  as  much  as  possible.  If  they  at- 
tacked a  Biitish  outpost,  they  were  con- 
(lucred  and  tined,  l)ut  no  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  them  under  Britisli  rule.  The  work 
of  punishment  over,  tlie  Government  forces 
retired  from  llieir  territory,  leaving  them  to 
ruminate  on  the  less(iii  they  liad  been  taught. 
It  was  not  a  siiowy  policy;  if  did  not  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  eniiiire  One  foot;  but  it 
cost  little,  wliicli  was  one  great  recommenda- 
tion in  its  favor,  and  it  seemed  to  agree  with 
the  friltesmen,  wliicii  was  another.  They 
had  their  fun  and  they  paid  for  it,  and  when 
it  was  over  they  returned  to  their  fastnesses 
well  satisfied  and  with  their  independence 
untouclied.  The  system  was  the  invention 
of  the  civil  administrators  of  the  Punjab 
and  so  long  as  it  was  in  operation  it  worked 
well  and  was  understood  on  botli  sides. 

Tlie  I^'orward  Policy,  as  distinct  from  this, 
is  to  folloAv  tlie  insurgents  into  tlieir  terri- 
torj-,  erect  and  garrison  a  fort  in  tlieir  midst 
and  seek  to  bring  them  into  direct  and  final 
subjection.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance, 
after  one  of  these  little  campaigns,  a  British 
outpost  was  planted  at  Chitral,  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  natural  base,  and  the  work  of 
cutting  a  military  road  to  it  begun.  In  1894 
it  was  attacked  by  the  tribesmen  and  bril- 
liantly but  with  great  difficulty  relieved. 
Lord  Rosebery  pledged  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  evacuate  it  when  peace  was  re- 
stored. The  friliesmen  laid  down  their  arms, 
but  the  order  was  not  carried  out.  Lord 
Roseliery's  Ministry  fell,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives, always  more  obedient  to  the  wishes  of 
the  army  than  tlie  Lilierals.  reversed  the 
promise  of  their  predecessors,  and  retained 
Chitral.  The  policy  bore  bitter  fruit  in  1S97 
when  the  whole  frontier  was  ablaze,  and  60,- 
000  men  were  required  to  subjugate  the  mid 
tribes  between  the  Punjab  and  Afghanistan, 
who  rigidly  held  the  case  of  ChitraJ  to  be 
prophetic  of  their  own  fate. 
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The  Forward  Policy  is  defoiult'd  l).v  plny- 
iug  oil  the  fears  of  a  Russian  iiivasiou.  To 
which  its  oppoiients  reply:  "  So  far  from 
guarding  against  an  attack  from  the  North 
you  facilitate  it.  No  Russian  army,  moving 
daily  further  and  further  from  its  base, 
could  penetrate  this  barrier  of  mountain  and 
rock  even  with  the  aid  of  the  tribesmen. 
But  the  tribesmen  would  not  aid  them,  if  we 
continue  to  treat  them  as  we  used  to.  On 
the  contrary,  the.y  hate  the  Russians  far 
more  than  they  do  us,  and  would  join  with 
our  forces  in  repelling  them.  But  you  with 
your  Forward  Policy  and  your  attacks  upon 
their  independence  have  converted  these 
would-be  allies  into  active  enemies  on  whom 
we  can  no  longer  rely;  and  with  your  garri- 
sons and  military  roads  have  done  what  you 
could  to  make  the  advance  of  a  hostile  army 
as  easy  as  possible.  You  lock  up  every  year 
8,000  of  our  best  troops  in  remote  regions 
where  communications  can  only  be  main- 
tained at  enormous  cost  and  trouble,  where 
they  bring  us  in  nothing  but  the  enmity  of 
the  natives.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  India 
is  taxed  up  to  the  highest  limit,  you  add 
from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Government.  Your  B^'orward 
Policy  is  nothing  but  a  scheme  for  military 
aggrandizement." 

When  Lord  Curzon  reached  India  he  found 
the  military  party  had  submitted  proposals 
for  fresh  fortiticatious  and  an  increased  gar- 
rison at  Chitral,  an  expenditure  of  several 
lakhs  on  a  new  fort  at  Land!  Kotal.  the 
building  of  a  railroad  and  fortified  works 
along  the  Khyber  Pass,  forts  and  garrisons 


on   the  Sain;iiia    range   in   the  Tochi  Valley 
and  in  Waziristan.      These    proposals    Lord 
Curzon  threw  absolutely  overboard.    In  their 
place  he  has    substituted    a    system    which, 
while  not  a  complete  repudiation  of  the  For- 
ward Policy,  is  at  least  as  decisive  a  depar- 
ture from  it  as  it  is  politic  to  make  at  one 
step.    Where  retirement  is  not  immediately 
possible,  for  fear  of  its  effects  on  the  natives, 
the  garrisons,  beginning  with  Chitral,  are  to 
be  gradually  reduced    till    the    time    comes 
when  they  can  be  safely  withdrawn.      For 
the  maintenance  of  peace  along  the  border 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  levy  serv- 
ice, which  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried. 
British     ofticers    are    to    organize     a     tribal 
militia,  and  interest  the  natives  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  territory;  while  such  outposts 
as  are  still  kept  up  are  to  be  protected  by 
light  railways  connecting  them  Avith  Indian 
bases,  whence  flying  columns  can  be  easily 
dispatched  if  needed.    Lord  Curzon's  system 
has  at  least  three  advantages  over  the  For- 
ward  Policy.    It  respects  the  independence 
of  the  tribesmen,  it  releases  a  large  number 
of  men  from  garrison  duty  and  makes  theni 
available  for  service  elsewhere,  and  it  savec 
a  lot  of  expense.    The  military  party  has  re- 
ceived no  such  check  since  it  first  became 
,the  dominant  power  in  the  Viceregal  Council 
Chamber,  and  to  have  curbed,  if  only  par 
tially,   its  fondness  for  futile  and  extrava 
gant  adventure,  the  end  of  which  spells  na 
tional  bankruptcy,    is  an  achievement  tha 
must    always    make    Lord    Curzon's    Vice 
royalty  memorable. 

New  York  City. 


The   Political  "Machine." 


By  a  Practical  Politician 

THE  so-called  machine  is  not  a  political 
organization,  altho  it  exists  within  the 
political  party  and  the  persons  com- 
posing such  machine  are  usually  members  of 
the  political  organization,  and  sometimes 
the  holders  of  political  ofUce.  Very  few  men 
who  have  the  abilities  necessary  to  make 
themselves  members  of  the  machine  have 
the  power  to  resist  the  temptation  to   iiold 


public  office.    The  head  of  the  Democrat 
machine  in  this  city,   Richard  Croker,  wl 
probablj"  wields  more  absolute  power  thf 
any  other  man  outside  of  political  office,  a 
solutely  refuses  to  accept  public  office,  j 
he  could  probably  obtain  almost  any  ofti 
he  desired  within  the  control  of  the  Den 
cratic  party. 
At  the  pri>s(Mit  Unit'  a  peculiar  condition 
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affairs  exists  as  regards  the  machine  in  the 
two  great  political  parties.  The  machine  in 
the  Republican  party  appears  to  be  in  good 
order  in  all  respects,  National,  State  and 
local,  while  the  Democratic  machine  seems 
to  be  in  bad  repair,  except  in  certain  local 
districts,  as  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Senator  Hanna,  as  the  head  of  the  National 
Republican  machine,  wields  a  greater  power 
in  political  affairs  than  any  other  man  in  this 
country,  even  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  he,  with  those  closely  con- 
nected with  him,  can  practically  select  the 
candidate  for  President  and  evei'y  other  of- 
fice of  importance. 

In  State  affairs,  the  head  of  the  machine 
can  virtually  name  the  candidate  for  every 
office.  In  the  State  of  New  York  Senator 
Piatt  has  organized  so  perfect  a  machine  that 
if  he  so  desires  he  can  not  only  control  the 
entire  political  organization,  but  dictate  what 
laws  shall  be  passed;  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  machine  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  ^latthew  Quay  in  con- 
trol, and  also  in  several  other  States. 

Once  in  a  while  the  machine  is  unable  to 
control  affairs,  but  those  cases  arise  so  sel- 
dom tliat  the  machine  pays  no  attention  to 
them,  knowing  that  while  the  people  have 
the  power  to  smash  the  machine  whenever 
they  desire  to  do  so,  it  is  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions they  exert  them.selves,  and  having 
(lone  so,  they  feel  that  their  duty  is  finished, 
thus  again  allowing  the  machine  to  take  con- 
trol. 

It  seems  almost  useless  to  cite  illustra- 
tions, showing  that  the  people  can  control 
whenever  they  desire,  notwithstanding  the 
wishes  of  the  managers  of  the  machine.  It 
is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  political  ma- 
chine was  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt,  but  when  it  realized  that  for 
the  time  being  the  people  were  going  to  have 
their  way  the  managers  acquiesced,  realiz- 
ing that  if  they  did  not  do  so  the  people 
would  smash  the  machine  so  that  the  pres- 
ent managers  would  never  be  able  to  reor- 
ganize it.  For  years  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  had  two  as  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines as  it  was  possible  for  any  city  to  have, 
yet  this  year  the  people  became  interested 
and  defeated  not  only  one  but  both  machines. 


and  the  people  can  do  the  same  thing  when- 
ever they  so  desire. 

In  speaking  of  the  political  machine  as  now 
organized,  a  prominent  man  said  the  other 
day  that  while  in  the  main  the  purposes  of 
the  men  controlling  both  machines  were  the 
same,  to  control  political  power  and  per- 
sonally benefit  those  composing  the  same,  the 
Republican  machine  was  built  on  a  little 
higher  plane  than  the  Democratic  machine, 
the  Republican  machine  being  engaged 
mainly  in  selling  legislation  to  corporations, 
Avhile  the  Democratic  machine's  principal 
business  was  selling  immunity  to  violators 
of  law. 

While  the  members  of  the  two  machines 
may  differ  on  political  questions,  they  always 
agree  on  at  least  one  subject— that  is,  on  get- 
ting all  the  money  possible  out  of  the  public 
treasury— and  to  carry  out  such  purposes  you 
will  often  find  members  of  the  two  machines 
working  side  by  side. 

A  member  of  the  last  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  is  both  a  member  of 
the  political  organization  and  the  "  ma- 
chine," said  that  the  leaders  of  both  ma- 
chines in  the  State  of  New  York  promised 
the  corporations  that  the  bill  taxing  the 
franchises  of  corporations,  then  pending  in 
the  Legislature,  should  be  defeated.  In  this 
case  the  leaders  of  both  machines  were  work- 
ing together  to  defeat  a  measure  demanded 
by  the  entire  people  without  regard  to  party. 
The  main  reason  why  the  machine  was  op- 
posed to  the  bill  was  that  if  the  corpora- 
tions paid  their  fair  share  of  taxes  they 
would  be  independent  of  the  machine  and  the. 
control  of  the  leaders.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  certain  corporations  have  made 
large  contributions  to  both  the  political  ma- 
chines, in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  ends 
without  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  tax  pay- 
ers or  the  citizens. 

Many  men  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity  in  the 
business  world,  and  who  would  scorn  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  in  a  private  transaction, 
are  only  too  willing  to  take  any  advantage 
possible  when  the  public  are  concerned,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  control  the  very  necessaries 
of  life,  if  they  can  make  any  money  out  of 
the  operation.  Even  now  a  corporation  is 
trying,  through  the  aid  of  certain  Tammany 
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otficials,  to  secure  control  for  inauy  years  of 
at  least  a  part  of  the  water  supply  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  talic 
two  hundred  million  dollars  from  the  tax 
payers. 

The  most  perfect  political  machine  in  ex- 
istence to-day  is  the  Democratic  machine  in 
the  city  of  New  Yorli,  of  which  Ricliard 
Croker  is  conceded  to  be  the  head,  and  in 
supreme  control,  not  only  of  the  machine, 
but  also  of  the  city  government.  On  ac- 
count of  his  position  certain  statements  of 
his  contained  in  a  late  interview' are  worthy 
of  attention.    He  says: 

•■  The  cheap  talk  about  machine  politics  has 
lost  its  force.  Every  great  public  improvement 
accomplished  in  New  York — good  streets,  under- 
ground telegraph  wires,  extension  of  the  dock 
system,  the  great  Croton  aqueduct,  the  new 
courts,  new  parks,  low  taxes,  the  Harlem  via- 
duct, the  Kingsbridge  Bridge,  the  Speedway, 
the  pleasure  docks  for  the  people — are  the  direct 
result  of  machine  politics." 

Mr.  Croker  does  not  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  a  public  improvement  iu  the 
city  of  New  York  unless  it  is  to  benefit  his 
machine  or  furnish  an  opportunity  for  some 
of  those  in  the  machine  to  derive  pecuniary 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  tax  payers;  that 
iu  the  great  city  of  New  Y'ork,  where  thou- 
sands of  children  are  growing  up  without 
the  education  necessary  to  become  intelli- 
gent citizens,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
school  building  erected  without  taking  care 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  machine. 
The  machine  is  willing  to  spend  the  public's 
money,  even  for  improvements,  provided  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  machine. 

He  does  not  say  that  laws  for  the  protec- 
'  tion  of  life  are  violated  with  impunity,  that 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
community  are  openly  violated,  that  laws  for 
the  prevention  of  crime,  vice  and  immorality 
are  not  enfox'ced,  and  tliat  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs exists  to-day  in  tlu-  lity  of  .\ew  York 


wliich  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  community, 
as  a  direct  result  of  machine  politics.  The 
talk  about  "  machine  politics  "  has  not  lost 
its  force.  It  is  the  talk  about  machine  poli- 
tics rhat  the  leaders  of  the  machines  are 
afraid  of. 

In  the  same  interview  Mr.  Croker  is  re- 
ported as  saying: 

'■  I  l)elieve  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  in 
tlie  country  to  become  a  politician.  It  is  his 
liighest  privilege,  and  it  is  his  most  serious  duty. 
Every  good  American  sliould  be  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  the  community  in  which 
lie  lives  to  give  a  little  thought  and  time  to  his 
duties  as  a  citizen.  A  man  who  has  a  right  to 
vote  and  who  willfully  shirks  his  responsibilities 
as  an  elector  ought  to  be  treated  as  an  alien." 

Tlie  above  is  absolutely  true,  but  Mr. 
Croker,  and  every  intelligent  citizen,  knows 
that  if  every  man  did  his  duty  there  would 
be  no  political  machine,  that  his  occupation 
would  be  gone  and  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  the  leaders  of  the  machine  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  the  machine  dislikes 
it  is  to  have  the  people  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  public  affairs.  All  the  machine  asks 
is  for  the  people  to  "  keep  hands  off "  and 
the  leaders  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

The  existence  of  the  machine  is  the  result 
of  the  indifference  shown  by  the  people  iu 
governmental  affairs.  When  the  people  have 
had  enough  of  the  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs, as  now  exists,  they  will  exert  the 
power  they  possess  and  again  we  shall  have 
"  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people 
and  by  the  people,"  instead  of  a  government 
of  the  machine,  by  the  machine  and  for  the 
machine.  The  question  comes  home  to  every 
citizen,  evei'y  tax  payer  and  every  voter, 
Are  you  satisfied  with  present  conditions? 
The  power  to  correct  the  abuses  which  now 
exist  rests  with  you.  Will  you  exercise  that 
power? 


Edward. 


By  Elizabeth  Tilley. 


M 


Y    earliest    lemembrance    of    Edward 
is   that   of   tbe   day    wlieu    he   first 
came    to    do    odd    jobs    around    our 
house,    lie  Avas  tlien  a  tbiu,  small,   ragged, 
underfed,  cross-eyed  child  of  ten  years  old. 
Some  squints  have  an  effect  of  moral  ob- 
liquity, as  if  the  owner  were  slyly  avoid- 
ing your  eye;  Edward's  was  a  straightfor- 
ward, honest  deformity,  that  added  to  the 
general   air   of   simplicity   and    helplessness 
that  distinguished  him.    We  took  him  just 
because    he    was    so    helpless,    and    because 
something  had  to  be  done  with   him.     His 
mother  had  been  left  with  seven  small  chil- 
dren  to   support,   and   no   visible  resources. 
Now,    it    is    not    right    for    children    under 
twelve   to   work,    of   course;  but    what   else 
can  be  done  in  such  cases  ?    Edward's  two 
elder  sisters  went  to  the  mill,  and  Edward, 
being    too    pitifully    small    even    for    that, 
started  out  to  find  a  living  somehow,  on  the 
streets.    He  carried  papers,  he  ran  errands, 
he  helped  market  people  with  their  baskets; 
and,  twice  a  week,  he  came  to  our  house  to 
do  any  odds  and  ends  of  work  we  might 
have  for  him.    There  wasn't  much  that  he 
could   do,    except   wash    the   pavement   and 
clean  the  knives;  and  he  was  further  com- 
plicated by  his  eight-year-old  brother  .Tim, 
whom  he  always  seemed  to  have  in  charge, 
and  who  was  a  lively  and  unruly  child.    If 
it  had  been  anybody  else  but  Edward    the 
experiment  would  not  have  lasted  a  week; 
but   before  that  first  week  was  up    we  had 
learned  that  there  were  peculiar  reasons  for 
being  patient  with  the  little  fellow,  and  pe- 
culiar virtues  in  him  to  admire,  which  bal- 
anced  any   objections.    To    be    poor,    sickly 


of  duty  was  so  strong,  and  so  unchecked 
by  any  mental  perceptions,  that  he  would 
go  out  cheerfully  under  a  drenching  rain 
and  work  away  at  the  sidewalk  with  his 
bucket  and  broom.  And  when  my  mother 
called  him  in,  and  reproved  him,  he  would 
look  so  confused,  and  say  so  falteringly,  "  I 
didn't  know  it  was  wrong,  ma'am  !  "  that 
the  reproof  stopped  at  once.  We  finally  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  not  do  the  pavement 
without  previous  notice  from  the  cook  (who 
knew  fine  weather  when  she  saw  it),  and 
after  that  he  worked  away  as  happily  as 
possible,  Jim  playing  away  alongside  iinder 
the  fraternal  e.ve.  AVhenever  one  of  the 
household  went  by  the  two  children,  Ed- 
ward always  straightened  up  and  took  off 
his  cap,  and  admonished  .Tim  to  do  the  same. 
Whei'e  he  picked  up  his  manners,  no  one 
knew;  but  he  evidently  had  a  severe  code  of 
liis  own,  for  he  always  insisted  on  shaking 
hands  with  a  new  cook  or  housemaid,  much 
to  her  astonishment. 

This  home  experience  with  lOdward  did 
not  last  long,  for  his  sisters  got  him  a  place 
at  the  mill  when  he  was  not  quite  twelve. 
From  this  time,  he  worked  steadily  till  he 
was  fifteen,  and  then  his  mother  tried  to 
apprentice  him  to  a  trade.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  for  a  lad  without  father  or  friends  to 
get  into  the  overcrowded,  jealously-guarded 
trades;  and  it  was  a  year  before  the  boy 
had  his  chance.  And  then— poor  little  pa- 
tient Avorker^after  six  months'  apprentice- 
ship, he  was  told  that  he  could  not  go  any 
further.  The  "boss"  was  not  a  hard  man: 
he  was  impressed,  indeed,  with  T-Mward's 
perseverance   and   simplicity;  and   ho   came 


and  stunted  is  handicap  enough  in  the  race  himself  to  see  the  mother,  and  tell  her  the 

of    life;  but     Edward     was     more     heavily  truth.    Edward    could    not    remember    more 

weighted   still.    I    hesitate    to    say    that   he  than   one   machine,   one  kind  of  tool,   at  a 

was  half-witted— because,  like  a  squint,  that  time,  and  when  he  went  on  to  another,  he 

seems  to  carry  moral  obliquity  along  with  it.  forgot   how   to   use  previous   tools  and   ma- 

Rather.  he  was  curiously  limited  in  his  in-  cl'.ines.  and  spoiled  the  work.    The  real  rea- 

tolligence,  l)ut  unfalteringly   conscientious.  son  was  never  told  to  the  boy  himself;  the 

For  instance,  he  Avas  instructed  to  wash  the  "  boss  "    agreed    Avith    his    mother    to    make 

pavement  once  a   Aveek;  and  his  sentiment  lack  of  bodily  strength  the  pretext  for  dis- 
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missing  liiin.  His  self-respect  was  uot  hurt; 
but  he  went  sadly  back  to  the  mill.  I  never 
heard  him  complain  except  once,  just  after 
this,  when  he  told  me,  gravely,  that  he  liked 
the  work  at  the  shop  so  much  better  than 
mill  work,  because  "  it  occupied  his  mind 
more." 

With  all  this  plentiful  lack  of  intelligence, 
be  yet  could  road  after  a  fashion,  and  write  a 
plain,  round  hand;  and  he  had  a  great  fond- 
ness for  music.  His  first  savings  went  to- 
ward a  violin;  but  the  family  were  still  so 
poor  that  all  the  monoj'  was  needed  at  home, 
and,  after  the  precious  violin  was  bought, 
it  was  a  year  or  so  before  he  could  again 
save  enough  to  take  a  few  lessons  upon  it. 
He  did  not  learn  very  easily,  but  was  in- 
finitely patient;  and  night  after  night  he 
practiced  delightedly  on  bis  poor  little  in- 
strument. 

"  Edward  ain't  like  most  boys;  he  never 
runs  at  night,"  said  his  mother,  "  jest  stays 
in.  'nd  plays  his  fiddle  till  bedtime.  He's  the 
best  child  I've  got,  if  he  ain't  vei-y  bright." 
This  was  her  euphemism  to  express  her  son's 
limitations.  But,  as  her  own  horizon  was 
not  large,  and  she  had  much  besides  to 
trouble  hei%  the  familiar  fact  of  Edward's 
mental  drawbacks  might  well  be  forgotten. 
Jim  had  grown  up  "  wild  " — not  brutally  so, 
but  unreliable  and  drunken;  and  the  eldest 
daughter  was  deceived  and  then  abandoned 
by  a  worthless  lover.  The  poverty  of  the 
household  was  great;  for  Edward  and  one 
sister  were  the  only  steady  workers,  and 
there  wei-e  nine  mouths  to  feed.  And;  be- 
sides that,  it  seemed  as  if  the  mother  were 
becoming  discouraged  by  her  wayward  chil- 
dren, and  as  if  moral  misery  and  degrada- 
tion were  creeping  steadily  into  the  house- 
hold. 

Edward  was  then  about  eighteen.  He  had 
been  in  my  Sunday-school  class  for  a  year  or 
so,  and,  tho  I  had  taught  the  Gospel  to  him 
as  to  the  others,  I  had  always  doubted 
whether  he  understood  anything  of  it,  real- 
ly. I  had  views,  then,  on  the  intellectual- 
ity of  faith,  and  these  bright  young  lads  of 
mine  were  all  so  different  from  Edward 
that  T  cannot  say  I  thought  much  about  him 
in  teaching  the  lessons.  He  listened  with 
tlie  most  dignified  attention,  but  I  never 
^iked  to  ask  him  questioxis^  tor  I  knew  he 


could  not  answer  them,  and  did  not  want 
to  embarrass  him  before  tlie  class.  We  were 
having  special  services  for  the  school  that 
year,  and  I  lu'ged  the  class,  as  a  whole,  to 
attend.  I  was  rather  surprised,  however, 
to  see  Edward  coming  to  meeting  after 
meeting,  and  I  could  hardly  understand  it 
when,  after  a  week  or  two,  I  found  that  the 
lesson,  one  Sunday,  affected  and  interested 
him  very  much.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  hesitated  about  speaking  to  him  after  the 
session  was  over.  His  limitations,  his  sur- 
roundings, the  pitiful  inadequacy  of  his  life, 
were  opposed  to  all  my  ideas  concerning 
strong,  intellectual,  powerful  Christianity. 
I  hesitated,  but  my  heart,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  was  glad 
that  it  had  when  I  heard  his  quick  re- 
sponse to  my  somewhat  embarrassed  ques- 
tioning. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Ella,  I've  been  trying  to  do 
what  God  says  a  long  while.  Do  you  think 
I  could  be  a  Christian,  Miss  Ella  ?  because 
I'd  like  to  say  I  was  a  Christian,  before 
people,  if  I  could  be  one." 

That  was  about  all  he  knew.  We  tried 
not  to  confuse  or  discourage  him,  and  only 
asked  him  necessary  questions.  He  went 
before  the  elders  of  the  church,  a  little  tim- 
idly, but  sure  it  was  all  right,  since  I  told 
him  to  go;  and  he  seemed,  to  them,  to  know 
what  he  was  doing.  But  still,  I  felt  a  trifle 
nervous  when  he  was  baptized  and  made 
his  confession  of  faith.  I  thought  of  that 
miserable,  unhappy  home  of  his,  and  the 
total  lack  of  helpful  influence  around  him, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  lad  himself,  and  I 
wondered  if  he  truly  understood  what  it 
meant  to  be  a.  Christian. 

I  found  out  very  soon.  Three  of  my 
scholars  joined  the  church  at  that  time.  Thf. 
other  two  were  ordinary,  intelligent  lads. 
Their  religion  was  also  ordinary— real,  but 
negative.  In  Edward,  the  chui'ch  had 
gained  a  member  of  a  different  stamp.  He 
commenced  at  once,  toilsome  as  it  was  to 
his  half-educated  eye  and  brain,  to  read  his 
Bible.  Even  his  beloved  violin  was  neg- 
lected. Week  after  week,  in  the  class,  he 
l)egan  to  answer  Bible  questions  and  to 
quote  Bible  verses.  He  didn't  always  get 
them  right,  and  he  couldn't  always  read  the 
lesson  straight;  but  beside  the  baiting,  inj- 
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perlect  mind  one  could  see  the  soul  grow- 
iug  up,  straight  aud  strong.  It  was  like  a 
miracle;  it  opened  all  our  eyes  to  the  di- 
vine possibilities  of  the  Gospel.  Edward 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  himself  or  of 
us;  he  only  wanted  to  know  more  of  the 
only  book  he  could  understand.  His 
straightforward  simplicity  shamed  us  all. 
The  bright  boy  of  the  class  (who  had  rather 
pitied  him)  was  moved  to  do  what  he  had 
never  done  before— read  the  Bible— for, 
"  I'm  ashamed  to  let  Ned  get  ahead  of  me," 
he  said.  And  when-  Edward  read  aloud, 
stumblingly,  in  his  turn,  there  never  was  so 
mucli  as  a  smile,  not  even  when  he  read, 
concerning  Judas,  "  And  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  soap,  Satan  entered  into  him." 
Such  a  mistake  as  this,  however,  was  rare; 
and  he  literally  read  his  Bible  imtil  he  knew 
how  it  ought  to  be  read,  and  learned  many 
verses  by  heart. 

The  first  effect  of  the  Gospel  upon  such 
a  transparent,  child-like  soul  was  to  illu- 
minate it;  tlie  next  to  shine  through  it  to 
others.  He  began  to  bring  his  brother  to 
the  services.  How  he  did  it  no  one  knew; 
nobody  else  had  any  influence  over  Jim 
whatever.  But  Edward  soon  brought  him 
regularly,  and  looked  so  happy  as  he  ush- 
ered him  in  that  everybody  sympathized. 
Aud  the  faithful  love  had  its  reward;  Jim, 
repentant  and  sincere,  came  before  the  eld- 
ers of  the  church  to  confess  his  faith;  and, 
he  was  asked  the  manner  of  his  conv<'r- 
sion,  his  simple  answer,  "  It  was  my  brother, 
sir,"  touched  every  heart  that  heard.  I 
think  Jim  would  have  slipped  and  fallen  out 
of  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  once  and 
again,  afterward,  but  for  that  simple  faith 
and  love  that  flowed  unfalteringly  from 
his  brother  toward  him,  and  kept  him  steady 
through  his  temptations,  till  he  turned  out 
a  manly  Christian,  after  all. 

AVhen  Jim  joined  tlie  church,  Edward  be- 
gan to  hold  family  worship,  and  that  hum- 
ble service,  with  its  faltering  prayers,  its 
childish,  reverent  reading,  was  a  lesson  that 
settled  my  intellectual  theory  of  Christian- 
ity, once  for  all.  The  Gospel  entered  into 
tliat  poor  house  with  its  full  power  and 
blessing.  The  poor  disgraced  sister,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  lenrnod  tliat  a  new 
life  might  be  hers,  as  Edward  sought  out 


the  promises  for  lier  in  his  little  Bible.  He 
brought  her  to  the  church,  and  she  was  wel- 
comed into  it.  Then  his  mother  came,  and 
then  another  sister,  till  all,  except  the 
younger  children,  were  gathered  in.  And 
every  one  of  them,  when  questioned,  had 
the  same  answer,  "  It  was  Ned  who  made 
me  want  to  be  a  Christian."  After  his  own 
people  came  a  fellow-worker  in  the  mill; 
then  a  friend  of  Jim's,  and  so  on.  Where- 
ever  his  life  touched  another's  there  his  in- 
fluence began.  His  speech  was  halting,  his 
mind  weak;  the  cup  was  small,  but  the 
Gospel  overflowed  from  it.  His  simple 
Christianity  was  so  loving  and  comprehen- 
sive that  it  was  a  message  to  everybody. 
You  couldn't  evade  it;  you  couldn't  argue 
with  him;  he  had  no  opinions  of  his  own, 
and  no  words  except  the  words  of  the  Bible. 
As  time  went  on  and  he  learned  more 
about  his  one  book  it  became  an  education 
to  him  and  reacted  on  his  mind,  so  that  I 
could  see  that  he  really  thought  more,  and 
was  able  to  reason  about  elementary 
everyday  mattei-s.  But  he  never  progressed 
very  far.  I  remember  our  clergyman's 
amusement  when,  one  night,  after  the  pray- 
er-meeting, he  shook  hands  with  Edward, 
as  usual,  and  the  latter  said,  beaming: 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  here.  Dr. !  " 

The  Sunday-school  superintendent,  one 
day,  spoke  to  the  school  of  having  heard  a 
well-known  hymn  whistled  in  the  streets  of 
a  foreign  city  once,  and  how  it  had  cheered 
him,  and  added: 

"  I  love  to  hear  the  music  of  a  hymn  float- 
ing out  among  the  sounds  of  business,  and 
tlie  noise  of  the  world.  It  does  every  heart 
good  that  hears  it.  Whistle  the  old  hymns, 
boys  ! " 

That  was  enough  for  Edward.  One  of 
my  scholars,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  mill 
oftices.  told  me  next  Sunday  that  Edward 
had  whistled  "  Kock  of  Ages  "  hour  after 
hour  all  week  long,  and  couldn't  be  induced 
to  stop.  And  once,  when  some  tracts  were 
handed  him  for  distribution,  he  wasn't  con- 
tent with  giving  one  to  each  fellow-work- 
mau,  but  went  straiglit  to  his  employer,  and 
gave  him  one.  too.  I  quaked  when  I  heard 
that,  for  the  employer  was  not  a  man  to 
whom  I  should  have  liked  to  offer  a  tract. 
However,    no   evil    result    followed.    Aud    a 
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mouth  lalor,  Edwiird's  wages  were  HCtuallv 
raised  ! 

I  am  glad  to  say,  iudeed,  that  Edward's 
daj's  of  hunger  and  forloruness  are  behind, 
in  the  past.  This  year  has  been  a  happy  and 
important  one  for  him.  Tlie  family  have 
moved  into  a  new  house,  and  are  established 
as  respectable  people.  .7iui  and  three  girls 
are  working  steadily,  so  that  Edward  could 
alford,  without  extravagance,  to  give  his 
mother,  out  of  his  w^ages,  a  rocking-chair 
and  a  picture  for  the  parlor  as  her  Christ- 
mas gift.  He  has  a  new  violin,  and  has  be- 
come a  prominent  member  of  the  Sunday- 
school  choir,  for  he  plays  his  beloved  instru- 
ment correctly  and  well.  Best  of  all  to  him. 
lie  has  been  asked  to  lead  the  Christian  En- 
deavor meetings  in  his  turn.  The  clergyman 
said  he  knew  no  one  in  the  church  more  lit 
than  Edward  for  such  a  duty.  And  if  you 
could  hear  his  short  prayers,  all  in  the 
words    of    Scripture,    and    yet   coherent     in 


l)etitions  and  their  praise;  if  you  could  see 
the  simple  reverence  and  dignity  with  which 
he  presides  over  the  little  meeting,  you 
would,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  the  minister. 

Edward  always  i-efreshes  me.  He  always 
helps  me.  When  I  get  worried  over  a  theo- 
logical tangle,  I  think  of  his  simplicity,  and 
I  remember  that  theology  isn't  essential  to 
salvation  or  everyday  usefulness.  When 
people  lament  over  the  decline  of  the  Gos- 
])el,  I  think  of  lliis  living  example  in  which 
it  has  brouglit  forth,  with  such  thorough- 
ness, every  fruit  that  can  be  desired.  When 
I  become  lazy,  1  look  at  Edward,  with  his 
infinitesimal  powers,  going  on  cheerfully, 
and  "bringing  forth  an  hundredfold,"  and 
I  am  shamed  into  activity.  And  in  the  hope 
that  Edwai'd  may  do  some  one  wiio  reads 
this  a  small  part  of  the  good  he  has  done 
me.  I  write  this  inadecpiate  history  of  him, 
which  has  only  the  one  merit  of  being  ab- 
solutely true. 

Brook LiiN,  N.  Y. 


Corporations  and  Character 

By  Rev.   Henry  A.   Stimson,   D.D. 


TTIE   scientilic   nien   have   given   us   the 
statement  that  development  of  organi- 
zation is  the  measure  of  fullness  of 
lie.    If  it  may  be  accepted  as  true  we  may 
•ertainly  rejoice  in  the  exceptional  fullness 
)i'  the  life  of  to-day.    Even  the  last  twelve 
nonths  have  seen  a  rapidity  of  development 
n  the  organization  of  business    which  is  al- 
ogether  new.    Judged  from  this  standpoint, 
lie  nineteenth  century  is  going  out  with  tlie 
bundant  vitality  of  exuberant  youth.    It  is 
n  insignificant  business  which   has  not  al- 
eady  gone  into  a  syndicate,  or  which  is  not 
Doked  upon  by  the  promoter  as  Avorthy  of 
is  attention.    We  have  not  yet  heard  of  a 
\amily   Trust,   but  everything  entering  the 
ome,    from    the    baking    powder    and    the 
lothes  line  to  the  coal  and  the  match  that 
ghts    it,    is   furnished    by    the   grace    of   a 
rust.    Eife  is  being  made  smooth  and  com- 
)rtable  for  the  great  multitude  of  the  well- 
)-do.    The  more  perfect  the  machinery  the 


less  we  see  of  irregularities  and  disturb- 
ance. Things  are  planed  to  a  common  sur- 
face, and  those  who  can  reach  "  the  button  " 
have  only  to  press  it  and  the  system  does  the 
rest. 

Enter  the  offices  of  one  of  the  great  cor- 
porations and  you  see  an  entire  floor  of  a 
splendid  modern  building  cut  up  into  small 
rooms,  each  occupied  by  its  chief  and  one  or 
two  assistants,  the  whole  representing  a  bee- 
hive,  with   innumerable  cells,   but  differing 
from   the   hive   in   that   wires   and   speaking 
tubes  connect  each  witli  the  other,  and  tele- 
phones and   telegraph  connect  all   with   the 
outside  world.    At  each  desk  is  a  man,  alert, 
competent,  specially  drilled  in  the  routine  of 
his  own  immediate  department,  tinistworthy 
to  the  extent  that  trust  is  committed  to  him, 
imder  the   consciousness  of  constant  super- 
vision and  check  by  the  system  in  which  he 
is  a  part.    Each  department  and  office  fits.  In 
its  work,   exactly  into  the  others,  with  the 
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pcrfectiou  of  adjnstmont  that  allows  of  uo 
disturbance,  and  the  whole  runs  with  the 
smoothness  and  certainty  of  a  well-adjusted 
piece  of  intricate  machinery. 

1  sat  recently  at  such  a  desk,  whose  occu- 
pant was  at  the  moment  using  three  differ- 
ent telephones,  consulting  with  and  instruct- 
ing men  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  another 
New  York  office  at  the  same  moment.  Or- 
ders go  out  at  any  hour,  closing  or  opening 
great  factories  upon  which  thousands  are  de- 
pendent for  daily  bread;  weekly  pay  rolls  are 
coming  in  from  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  money  going  back  for  the  payment 
of  an  army  of  workmen;  goods  are  distrib- 
uted to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  the  system 
works  with  such  ease  aud  simplicity  that 
many  of  the  men  who  are  receiving  the  earn- 
ings know  nothing  of  the  details,  and  the 
few  charged  with  the  chief  responsibility  are 
enabled  to  give  less  and  less  time  to  the  man- 
agement. The  immediate  result  is  seen  by 
the  public;  everywhere  are  improved  prod- 
ucts, reduced  expense  in  manufacture, 
cheaper  distribution,  steady  work  as  a  rule 
for  those  who  are  employed,  closer  working 
up  of  raw  material,  the  saving  of  a  multitude 
of  by-products  previously  wasted  or  ignored, 
and  an  adjustment  of  the  entire  industry  to 
the  changing  markets  of  the  world.  These 
furnish  an  nrgumeut  for  the  new  method 
which  is  well  nigh  unanswerable.  The  own- 
«Ms  arc  enriched,  the  community  is  benefited 
and  the  thoughtful  in(iuirer  liuds  little  justi- 
ticalion  for  his  doubts  aud  fears. 

Nevertheless,  uiucli  as  ouc  sees  to  wonder 
at  and  admire  there  are  some  old-fashioned 
prejudices  and  some  insistent  questions 
which  arise  and  remain  in  the  mind:  What  is 
going  to  be  the  future  of  all  this  develop- 
ment of  the  niacliine  upon  the  men  who  run 
it?  AVliat  the  effect  upon  the  men  who  are 
nui  by  itV 

I  asked  a  man  at  the  liead  of  the  auditing 
department  of  a  great  Trust:  "What  is  the 
method  of  your  company  with  regard  to  the 
men  who  handle  its  money?"  His  answer 
was,  "  We  are  developing  every  day  our  sys- 
tem of  checks."  I  asked,  "  Do  you  ever  ex- 
pect to  have  a  sy.stem  so  complete  that  you 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  personal  honesty  of 
the  individual   nianV     He  smiled   an  I    said. 


"  It  is  the  plan  of  our  managers  to  make 
that  less  and  less  important.  For  my.self,  I 
distrust  the  method.  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  put  greater  responsibility  upon  the 
men,  and  expect  honesty  of  them.  But  my 
view  does  not  prevail."  I  asked,  "  Do  you 
ever  expect  to  develop  a  machine  so  perfect 
that  a  shrewd  knave  cannot  beat  the  ma- 
chine ? "  He  replied,  "  I  hardly  think  so." 
I  asked  the  head  of  another  great  corpora- 
tion, "  What  is  your  method  with  regard  to 
your  responsible  men?  "  He  answered,  "  We 
aim  to  back  every  man  with  a  second  who 
at  any  moment  can  take  the  place  of  his 
chief.  We  do  not  intend  that  any  man,  how- 
ever able  he  is.  or  however  important  the 
position  he  holds,  shall  become  indispensable 
to  the  company." 

Now  in  the  nature  of  the  case  this  must 
more  and  more  become  the  method  pursued 
in  every  great  organization.  Whether  it  is 
formally  adopted  by  the  board  of  manage- 
ment or  not,  it  comes  to  be  recognized  and 
understood  by  the  employees.  From  high- 
est to  lowest,  they  will  feel  that  their  inter- 
ests and  those  of  the  business  are  not  iden- 
tical. And  the  inevitable  question  arises, 
"  How  long  will  character  bear  the  strain 
produced  by  a  situation  in  which  faithfulness 
not  only  has  no  prospective  reward,  but  in 
which  there  is  an  hourly  temptation  to  pro- 
vide for  oneself  at  the  expense  of  another?" 
Moreover,  that  other,  whose  interests  are  not 
identical  and  indeed  are  often  antagonistic 
with  one's  own,  is  not  a  person,  for  whom 
one's  affection  or  respect  or  gratitude  or  in- 
dividual regard  might  prove  an  adequate 
restraint,  but  is  on  the  contrary  an  intangi- 
ble something  known  as  "  The  Compan3\" 
What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  upon  char- 
acter when  daily  allegiance  is  due  to  this 
Company,  which  has  not  conscience  nor  af- 
fection -nor  gratitude  nor  personality;  which 
cannot  be  seen  nor  heard  nor  addressed,  and 
whose  only  interest  is  to  draw  dividends,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  has  the  power  of  ap- 
pearing at  any  hour,  in  the  form  of  irrevo- 
cable decrees? 

I  remember  the  saying  of  an  old-time  Wall 
Street  banker,  in  response  to  some  inquiry  as 
to  a  clerk.  "  W'c  do  not  care  for  smart  boys 
in   oui'  otiicc.     What    wc   want   is  bovs   who 
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know  enough  to  do  what  they  are  told,  and 
who  can  be  trusted  to  (•orae  back  when  they 
are  sent  on  an  errand."  Times  have  changed 
even  in  "Wall  Street,  between  that  time  when 
steadiness  and  simplicity  of  character  were 
sought,  and  to-day,  when  everywhere  the 
principles  of  the  syndicate  and  the  corpora- 
tion maintain. 

But  great  as  is  the  peril  to  the  character  of 
the  servants,  there  would  be  hope  for  them 
if,  under  the  new  system,  we  had  guaranty 
as  to  The  effect  of  the  new  methods  upon  the 
managers.  "  Like  master,  like  man,"  is  an 
ancient  and  very  true  maxim.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Western  railroads  it  used  to  be 
said  that  one  could  tell  the  character  of  the 
superintendent  by  the  conduct  of  the  train 
boy.  In  the  development  of  our  greater  rail- 
roads this  doubtless  is  no  longer  true,  for 
uniformity  of  manner  has  come  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  perfection  of  the  organization. 
But  the  laws  of  influence,  for  all  that,  have 
not  been  changed;  and  if  we  could  believe 
that  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  created  by  the  centering  of 
power  in  single  hands,  and  the  quickening 
of  conscience  corresponding  to  the  tremen- 
dous increase  given  to  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual will,  and  a  greater  sensitiveness  to 
tlie  rights  of  others  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  others  are  affected  by  one's  in- 
dividual action— if  we  could  believe  that 
these  things  would  be  found  in  the  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  great  organizations,  it 
might  not  be  difiieult  to  believe  that  this  en- 
nobhng  and  refining  of  the  character  at  the 
head  would  in  time  strengthen  and  perhaps 
redeem  character  all  along  the  line.  For  no 
influence  in  the  making  or  marring  of  char- 
acter is  coniparable  to  that  of  other  men. 

But  unfortunately  there  has  as  yet  been  no 
evidence  that  this  effect  is  produced.    On  the 


contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  present  stage  of  development  in 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  the  tremendous 
powers  which  the  syndicate  and  the  trust 
represent,  they  ai'e  comparatively  new,  the 
temptation  is  greater  than  many  men  can 
stand  without  injury.  In  older  civilizations 
heredity  is  expected  to  overcome  the  most 
flagrant  weaknesses  of  character.  It  is  often 
pointed  out  how  entirely  the  habits  of  a 
young  English  nobleman,  for  example,  change 
when  he  comes  into  his  inheritance.  The  so- 
cial organization,  the  growth  of  centuries,  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  seems  to  have  power  to 
shake  him  free  from  the  surroundings  and 
temptations  of  youth,  and  setting  him  in  his 
inhci'ited  place,  in  many  cases  at  least,  to  es- 
tablish him  in  a  way  of  life  which  had 
seemed  impossible.  We  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired anything  of  this  force  of  heredity,  or 
even  of  the  strengthening  power  of  habit,  or 
of  that  which  arises  from  recognized  dan- 
gers, to  protect  the  men  who  have  risen  to 
these  places  of  greatest  responsibility.  As  a 
consequence  the  community  may  well  be 
concerned  for  the  result. 

Certain  it  is  that  while  man  has  remained 
substantially  the  same  through  the  ages, 
modern  life  has  produced,  and  modern  legis- 
lation has  sanctioned  in  the  great  cox*pora- 
tion,  a  machine  of  boundless  advantage  in 
material  things,  and  apparently  indispensable 
in  the  world's  material  progress,  which  is 
yet  full  of  daily  peril  to  all  that  is  best  in 
life.  This  may  be  only  stating  what  is  rela- 
tively true  of  every  good  gift  of  God  in  the 
material  world.  Nevertheless,  if  the  peril  is 
to  be  escaped  it  must  be  recognized.  And 
the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  com- 
munity must  be  concentrated  to  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  are  flrst  and  chiefly  in 
danger. 

New  York  Citv. 
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It  is  uatural  tluit  the  reviewer  snould 
turn  with  great  coufideuce  to  au  liistorlcal 
sketch  of  our  war  with  Spain  written  by 
]\Ir.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  In  tlie  first  place, 
Mr.  Lodge  has  the  historical  instinct,  as 
shown  in  his  two  books  written  before  the 
one  now  in  hand,  and  the  clear  vision  which 
enables  the  true  liistorian  to  apply  facts  to 
the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past.  In  the 
next  place  his  scholarship  and  political  ex- 
perience and  training  have  been  of  a  sort  to 
give  him  command  of  a  strong  and  con- 
vincing historical  style.  Finally  Mr.  Lodge, 
as  United  States  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  as  an  influential  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dur- 
ing tlie  war  with  Spain,  was  in  a  position 
to  receive  at  tirst  hand  knowledge  of  facts 
as  they  were  developed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  disturbance  to  the  victorious  close. 

We  do  not  accept  Mr.  Lodge's  book  as  tlie 
last  word  of  history,  nor  does  he  offer  it 
as  such.  lie  specially  disclaims  assumption 
of  finality  or  perfection  for  it,  and  adds: 
"  Until  years  have  passed  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  get  all  the  necessary  material,  or  to 
s(H'ure  the  perspective  and  proportion  which 
•  listance  alone  can  give." 

His  story  of  the  war  is  rapid,  clear,  strong- 
ly imbued  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  and 
composed  in  such  a  way  that  it  seems  to  tell 
itself.  It  is  a  political  story,  as  well  us  mil- 
itary, so  fluently  welded  at  its  connections 
that  the  reader  feels  no  jar  in  passing  back 
and  forth,  or  difficulty  in  getting  a  clear 
uudorstandiug  of  events  at  Washington,  at 
Madrid,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris.  London,  as 
well  as  those  transpiring  on  the  field  and 
with  the  squadrons. 

Senator  Lodge  is  not  backward  in  ex- 
pressing i)is  own  views  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  action 
of  our  own  Administration.  But  he  is  suffi- 
ciently temperate,  never  passing  beyond  the 

Tll'„Tjl!f^*'kT^''',','  SPAix.     By  Ihnry  Cabot  Lo,1c,e, 
IllU8trat.ecl.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $.'.■■>«). 


limit  of  wholesome  and  manly  patriotism. 
What  lie  says,  moreover,  he  sustains  with 
facts.  The  war  was  just,  a  righteous  use 
of  force  to  remove  obstacles  to  civilization 
and  to  make  the  bounds  of  freedom  Avider. 
It  was  a  war  made  absolutely  necessary  by 
the  criminal  attitude  of  Spain  in  a  country 
which  was  practically  a  part  of  our  own,  so 
far  as  the  results  of  that  criminal  attitude 
went.  Senator  Lodge  shows  this  by  tlie 
record.  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  the  excit- 
ing story  from  the  destruction  of  the 
"  Maine "  to  the  final  collapse  of  Spanish 
power  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  more  than  one  of  its  features  the  book 
sets  itself  above  all  others  that  we  have 
seen  on  the  Spanish  war.  There  is  no  be- 
littling of  this  or  that  oflicer,  or  undue  ex- 
altation of  one  or  another,  in  order  to  fix 
special  honors  or  attach  badges  of  disgrace. 
The  author  shows  that  altho  he  was  him- 
self a  part  of  the  great  exhibit  of  national 
courage,  wisdom  and  power,  he  does  not 
feel  that  the  war  and  its  glorious  results 
honor  none  but  the  few  conspicuous  indiv- 
iduals. He  exalts  the  nation,  and  lays  at 
the  people's  feet  the  reward  or  merit.  He 
sustains  President  McKinley's  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  vigoi'ously  presents  the  facts 
upon  which  every  patriotic  American  should 
rest  his  faith  in  the  future  of  our  country 
and  its  ultimate  control  of  its  due  share  of 
the  world  with  honor  to  itself  and  freedom 
to  its  citizens  wherever  they  may  be.  He 
is  not  an  "  expansionist "  for  the  mere  sake 
of  expansion,  nor  an  '•  imperialist  "  for  the 
sake  of  empire;  but  he  is  a  patriot  of  the 
class  which  believes  in  the  ability,  honesty 
and  moral  force  of  the  civilization  that  his 
country  represents,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to 
see  his  country  widen  and  its  influence  ex- 
tend. The  true  New  England  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  true  national  spirit,  speaks  in  his 
pages.  Men  with  guns  in  their  hands  shoot- 
ing at  the  flag  receive  no  word  of  encourage- 
ment  from   him.    His   pages   will   have    no 
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leudency  to  weaken  the  kuees  and  poison 
the  minds  or  onr  patriotic  soldiers  in  the 
tieUl. 

Not  until  the  secret  correspondence  and 
diplomatic  discussions  had  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war  can  be  reached  by  the  historian 
shall  we  have  the  full  story  of  which  Sena- 
tor Lodge's  absorbingly  interesting  book 
gives  a  sketch.  But  here  is  enough  to  con- 
vince even  the  running  reader  that  our  at- 
titude from  the  first  was  lofty,  generous 
and  right.  The  style  is  admirable  for  its 
fine  bleuduig  of  dignity  and  enthusiasm. 
Senator  Lodge  is  old  enougli  to  be  serious 
about  serious  matters— to  have  the  wisdom 
of  large  experience— and  he  is  yet  young 
enough  to  have  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  his 
country  in  every  vein  and  nerve.  He  is  not 
hiudator  tcviporis  acti.  The  future  means 
something  to  him:  and  here  is  the  secret 
of  his  book.  It  is  soundly  optimistic  in  its 
partriotism  and  stirs  the  heart  of  its  patri- 
otic reader.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  peruse  it  carefully.  To 
young  Americans  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
manly   inspiration   and   courage. 

Regarded  as  a  narrative  of  facts,  Senator 
Lodge's  story  covers  the  entire  field  as  seen 
from  the  high  point  of  view  occupied  by  its 
author,  and  its  details  have  been  furnished 
by  those  in  the  best  possible  position  to  pro- 
cure and  understand  them.  The  account  of 
what  took  place  at  Washington  in  the  swift 
rush  of  events  after  the  sinking  of  the 
"Maine"  is  written  calmly  enough;  but  the 
reader  will  feel  the  sweep  of  a  tremendous 
curreut  which  set  from  the  American  peo- 
ple toward  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
The  administration  had  to  give  heed  or  be 
overwhelmed.  The  people  actually  de- 
clared war.  While  Senator  Lodge  does  not, 
as  we  have  said,  belittle  any  officer  or  give 
undue  praise  to  any,  he  frankly  speaks  in 
explanation  of  certain  points  of  difference 
as  to  who  really  commanded  the  squadron 
that  destroyed  Cervera's  ships.  He  shows 
clearly  that  Sampson  was  in  command,  and 
that  the  great  engagement  was  fought  under 
his  standing  order  posted  in  the  conning 
tower  of  each  ship:  "  If  the  enemy  tries  to 
escape,  the  ships  must  close  and  engage  as 
soon  as  possible  and  endeavor  to  sink  his 
vessels  or  run  them  ashore."    Senator  Lodge 


:ukls:  "Each  captain  uu  the  station  knew 
by  Jieart  this  order  wiiich  was  posted  in 
every  conning  tower,  l)is  crew  needed  no 
other,  and  tlie  .perfect  execution  of  it  was 
the  naval  battle  at  Santiago."  The  engage- 
ment is  described  with  a  graphic  force  that 
is  thrilling.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
account  of  tlH>  battU's  upon  land.  But  the 
part  of  Senator  Lodge's  book  which  gives 
it  real  importance  and  deep  interest  is  that 
which  offers  a  clear  exposition  of  what  our 
successful  war  has  opened  up  to  us  and  cast 
upon  us  as  unavoidable  duty.  It  is  well  to 
hear    him: 

"  For  thirty  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  been  absorbed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  great  heritage.  They  had  been 
finishing  the  conquest  of  their  continent. 
.  .  .  Once  this  work  was  complete,  it  was 
certain  that  the  virile,  ambitious  race  which 
liad  done  it  would  look  abroad  beyond  their 
l)oundaries  and  seek  to  guard  and  extend 
tlieir  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  work  was  done,  but  they  did  not  realize 
it.  Even  the  Venezuela  intervention,  a  pure 
manifestation  of  the  new  spirit  and  the  new 
time,  did  not  make  it  clear  to  them.  .  .  . 
Then  the  war-note  rang  through  the  land. 
.  .  .  Now  they  read  with  instructed  vision 
the  prophecy  of  Seward,  which  foretold  that 
the  future  course  of  trade  and  empire  would 
lie  in  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  Now  men  saw 
that  the  long  connection,  ever  growing 
closer,  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  not 
been  chance  .  .  .  that  it  all  came  from 
the  instinct  of  the  race,  which  paused  in 
California  only  to  learn  that  its  course  was 
still  westward,  and  that  Americans,  and  no 
one  else,  must  be  masters  of  the  cross-roads 
of  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  One  May  morning 
carried  them  on  to  the  Philippines,  and  made 
tliem  an  Eastern  power.  ...  In  the  East 
we  shall  remain  because  we  are  entitled  to, 
and  will  surely  have  our  share  of  the  great 
commerce  with  the  millions  of  China  from 
whom  we  shall  refuse  to  be  shut  out." 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  patriot  and  far- 
seeing  and  wise  statesman.  It  is  the  true 
voice  of  America,  coming  from  the  neigh- 
borhood where  that  voice  has  lately  been 
somewhat  drowned  in  a  mistaken  cry  for 
a  return  of  the  flag  from  its  far  advance 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  that  our  noble 
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offorts  have  won  for  freedom,  onlisliteiKMl 
government  and  a  wider  national  prosper- 
ity. It  Is  long  since  we  read  a  book  so  bi-iin- 
ming  with  true  Americanism,  so  imbued 
with  courage  and  virility.  Senator  Lodge 
lias  the  temper  of  manly  America  at  its  best. 
His  message  I0  our  soldier  boys  in  the  far 
islands  is  not  one  of  discouragement  and 
demoralization.  He  understands  the  mighty 
work  they  are  doing  for  us,  what  a  wide 
foundation  they  are  laying  foi-  our  national 
future  and  what  an  opportunity  for  free- 
dom and  light  they  are  offering  to  an  un- 
fortunate and  beclouded  Oriental  race. 
There  is  something  in  his  vigorous  patriot- 
ism which  rings  like  a  senUMice  from 
Siinonides, 

lik7A  r«;  aarf.iv 
rcw0(5  tauluv  OraaKtii'  r'/a-o)  virtp  —iiTpii^iir. 

It  is  good  to  read  such  a  book  just  now,  and 
to  feel  that  the  men  of  Auicrica  have  yet  in 
them  an  inexhaustible  reserve  of  the  true 
national  and  race  spirit  which  can  do  so 
much  for  us  and  for  the  whole  world. 


The  Duality  of  Voice.  Ax  Outline  of 
OuioiN'AL  JlESEAKCu.  7?//  Emil  Siilro.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  .fl.OO.)  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  theories  hei-e  offered, 
there  can  be  no  escaping  the  chariu  of  the 
author's  clear,  concise  and  unhindered  state- 
ment of  them.  "What  seems  to  be  tlH>  phys- 
ical foundation  of  this  essay  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  "  esophagus  is  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  trachea  in  carrying  on  the 
process  of  respiration  and  in  exercising  the 
faculty  of  vocal  expression,"  and  that  the 
■'  larynx,  previously  supposed  to  be  the  only 
instrument  for  the  production  of  sounds,  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  '  replica '  (the  larynx 
of  the  esophagus)  located  beneath  the  tongue 
and  represented  by  the  frainnii  lUujucc  and 
surrounding  cartilaginous  tissues,"  and  that 
"  no  vocal  sound  can  be  produced  except  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  larynx  with  the  repli- 
ca." It  would  be  going  beyond  our  space,  or 
the  time  at  command,  should  we  attempt 
nn  outline  of  what  is  built  upon  this  founda- 
tion. The  author  says  that  he  experimented 
upon  his  own'  voice  and  vocal  organs  to  ar- 
rive at  the  facts  he  claims  to  have  discov- 
[iM-ed,  and  he  makes  a  great  many  interesting 


sfntcmciits  as  to  rndiciil  contrasts  in  the 
methods  of  vociilization  enforced  by  racial 
differences.  The  German  and  the  English- 
man, he  says,  are  precisely  opposite  to  each 
other  in  manner  of  attacking  a  vocal  prob- 
lem. Physical  differences  accompany  differ- 
ence's purely  spiritual,  so  tliat  a  ])o|)ular  Eng- 
lish song  sung  by  a  German  oi-  Italian  loses 
its  prime  (piality  of  appeal,  l^'rom  which  hy- 
pothesis the  writer  passes  to  an  explanation 
of  tlie  "  anode  "  and  the  "  cathode  "  of  a  vo- 
cal sound.  ••  Simple  sounds  are  the  anodes, 
Tlie  beginnings  of  sounds.  There  is  no  life 
in  tliem,  no  rhytliui,  no  melody,  no  liglit.  no 
grace,  no  l)eauty.  These  are  imparted  to 
them  by  tlie  fusion  of  the  cathode  element  of 
vocal  sounds  with  this,  the  anode;  the  spir- 
itual with  the  material." 

And  then  he  adds: 

'•  AVhile  the  anode  of  a  vocal  sound  may 
)>e  uttered  audil)ly,  the  catliode  by  itself  can- 
not be  uttered— the  spiritual  cannot  be  ma- 
terialized except  in  conjunction  with  the  ma- 
terial." 

Along  with  a  great  deal  which  seems  to  us 
abstractly  fanciful,  or  fancifully  abstract.  :Mr. 
Sutro  offers  a  large  amount  of  valuable  sug- 
gestion connected  witli  (lie  idiysical  i)roduc- 
tion  and  philosophy  of  the  human  voice.  His 
book  will  interest  those  who  are  studying 
oratory,  singing  or  dramatic  elocution. 

•Japan  in  Traxsitiox.  By  Siufford  Ran- 
some.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
•i^.S.OO.)  The  author  of  this  large,  well-writ- 
ten and  beautifully  illustrated  book  is  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  recently  was  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  MornUuj  Post  in  the  far  East.  He 
takes  vigorous  hold  upon  his  subject,  and 
handles  it  quite  with  the  air  of  being  at 
home  with  its  conditions  and  facts.  If  we 
cannot  accept  all  of  his  conclusions,  we  can 
heartily  commend  his  industry,  the  clear- 
ness with  which  he  presents  things  and  the 
excellent  arrangement  of  his  materials.  The 
book  is  rich  in  historical  data,  and  the  ac- 
count of  industrial  growth  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  both  science  and  artisanship 
along  many  lines  is  full  and  absorbingly 
interesting.  Japanese  political  methods  are 
studied,  and  we  are  shown  how  the  .Japan- 
ese   people    are    shrewdly    availing    them- 
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selves  of  the  kuowledge  brought  to  thoiu  by 
foreigners.  A  work  so  Important  to  the 
general  reader  should  liave  had  a  complete 
index.  It  has  none.  The  illustrations  are 
many  aiil  notably  excellent.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  boolvs  that  we  have  seen  on  Japan. 

Sweetness  and  Light,  and  An  Essay  on 
Style.  By  Matthew  Arnold  and  Walter  Pater. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  75  cents.) 
It  was  a  stroke  of  excellence  that  cast  these 
two  model  essays  together.  Arnold's  paper 
on  "  Sweetness  and  Light "  is  a  great  exam- 
ple of  style;  Pater's  chapter  on  "  Style  "  is 
the  perfection  of  artistic  diction.  The  stu- 
dent of  English  writing  cannot  fail  to  enrich 
himself  in  taking  from  such  masterpieces. 

In  Afric's  Forest  and  Jungle;  or.  Six 
Years  Among  the  Yorubans.  By  Rev.  R.  E. 
Stone.  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
$1.00.)  Most  of  us  are  thankful  for  every 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa. 
The  present  book  has  the  value  of  first-hand 
notes  made  in  Western  Central  Africa,  the 
region  between  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the 
Niger  River  and  between  parallels  five  and 
seven  north  latitude.  It  is  the  record  of  four 
years'  residence,  travel  and  observation. 
The  style  is  familiar  and  the  information  im- 
parted interesting.  There  are  some  good  il- 
lustrations from  photographs. 

The  Mineral  Waters  of  the  United 
States  and  Their  Therapeutic  Uses. 
With  An  Account  or  the  Various  Min- 
eral Spring  Localities,  Their  Advan- 
tages AS  Health  Resorts,  Means  of  Ac- 
cess, etc.  To  Which  is  Added  An  Ap- 
pendix On  Potable  Waters.  By  James  K. 
Crook,  A.M.,  M.D.,  etc.  (New  York:  Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.)  The  title  of  this  book  ex- 
plains its  scope  and  purpose.  Dr.  Crook 
has  put  great  and  intelligent  labor  upon  col- 
lecting and  arranging  his  facts.  The  work 
is  an  excellent  guide  to  American  mineral 
watering  places,  and  a  concisely  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  chemical  nature  and  me- 
dicinal value  of  the  various  mineral  spring 
waters.  Numerous  tables  of  analyses  ac- 
company the  descriptions.  The  arrange- 
ment is  alphabetical  by  States  and  terri- 
tories, beginning  with  Alabama  and  ending 
with  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  Is  a  book  of  high   value,   dis- 


tinctly interesting  to  Students  as  well  as  to 
invalids;  in  fact  a  book  which  should  be  in 
every  library,  both  public  and  private. 

How  to  Swim.  By  Captain  Uuris  Dalton. 
(New  York:  G.  I*.  Putnam's  Sons.)  The 
author  of  this  treatise  is  the  "  champion 
long-distance  swimmer  of  the  world "  and 
also  Chief  Insi)ector  of  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Ijife  Saving  Corps.  It  Is  a  "  prac- 
tical treati.se  upon  the  art  of  natation,  to- 
gether with  instruction  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  saving  persons  imperiled  in  the 
water,  and  of  resuscitating  those  apparent- 
ly drowned."  Unquestionably  Captain  Dal- 
ton is  an  authority,  and  his  book  seems  to 
us  a  clear,  sensible  and  thoroughly  practical 
exposition  of  the  swimmer's  art.  The  text 
Is  helped  by  illustrations  from  life  of  swim- 
mers in  all  the  important  positions,  showing 
how  the  various  strokes  are  made  and  the 
relation  between  the  body  and  the  water 
during  each  movement.  PJvery  person 
should  learn  to  swim,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  this  book  were  In  every  home. 

Through  Boyhood  to  Manhood.  A  Plea 
FOR  Ideals.  By  Ennis  Richmond.  (New 
York:  liongmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.00.)  This 
Is  a  book  for  parents,  guardians  and  teach- 
ers, rather  than  for  boys  themselves,  tho  It 
could  do  no  harm  for  youths  to  read  It.  The 
subjects  treated  are  of  vital  Importance  and 
they  are  handled  in  a  clean,  clear,  earnest 
way.  "  X'nselfishness,"  "  Self-Control ''  and 
"  Purity  "  are  explained  and  insisted  upon  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  manly  development 
and  success.  The  author  does  not  preach; 
his  argument  Is  practical,  logical,  sympa- 
thetic, never  emotional,  and  he  avoids  every 
appearance  of  undue  familiarity  and  free- 
dom in  touching  upon  delicate  points  of  ex- 
perience. 

Spoopendyke  Sketches.  By  Stanley  Hunt- 
ley. (Now  York:  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
25  cents.)  It  was  Avell  worth  wiiile'to  pre- 
serve these  lively  and  often  side-splitting 
humorous  sketches  by  the  late  Stanley  Hunt- 
ley. 1'hey  are  American  In  matter  and 
spirit;  they  represent  with  striking  force  a 
large  feature  of  American  journalism,  and 
tliey  stand  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  orig- 
inality In  their  particular  field  of  humor. 
Occupying  a   ground  of  their  own  midway 
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between  satire  and  joke,  its  chapters  ap- 
peal to  the  idle  mind  and  its  fun  will  de- 
liglitfnlly  serve  the  summer  lounger's  turn. 
A  good  index  will  help  the  reader  to  find  the 
best  things  with  the  least  labor. 

(.'keek  Sculpture  With  Story  and  Song. 
Hi/  Alhhiia  Wherry.  (New  York:  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2..'50.)  This  beau- 
tiful book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use 
of  readers  who  are  in  need  of  digested  and 
curtly  expi-essed  information  about  (ireek 
sculpture  and  what  the  myths  and  the  poets 
have  had  to  do  with  it.  Many  illustrations 
of  (Jreek  statuary  and  short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  artists,  with  descriptions  of 
temples  .and  other  architectural  works,  are 
accompanied  with  extracts  from  poetical  al- 
lusions, both  ancient  and  modern.  The  book 
has  an  excellent  index,  which  adds  to  its 
usefulness  as  a  popular  work  of  reference. 

The  Silver  Cross.  By  »S'.  R.  KcUjlitley. 
(New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.)  A 
romance  of  the  old  fashioned  sort,  told  by 
the  hero  himself.  Everything  happens  ex- 
actly at  the  dramatic  nick  of  time.  The 
stream  of  the  story,  tumbles  along  with  live- 
ly rushes  over  its  rough  places,  and  when 
the  way  is  smooth  it  murmurs  the  mono- 
tonies of  love.  The  Bastille,  plenty  of  ad- 
ventures, plots  and  counterplots,  gambling, 
hair-breadth  escapes,  almost  everything  sup- 
posed to  be  melodramatically  exciting  and 
many  things  not  even  interesting  fall  into 
the  romancer's  liberal  net.  It  is  a  story  to 
be  read  lightly  and  cast  aside  without  re- 
gret. 

Hugh  Gwyeth.  A  Roundiiead  Cavalier. 
/?//  linilali  Marie  Di.r.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
iiiillau  Company.  -I^l.no.)  Of  historical  ro- 
mances w(>  are  having  a  Hood;  but  as  most 
"(  them  arc  fairly  good  there  can  be  no  great 
complaint.  The  present  story  of  Kound- 
liends  and  Cavaliers  is  above  the  average 
m  interest,  well  written  and  in  places  thrill- 
ingly  exciting.  Boys  will  be  apt  to  think  it 
;>  capital  romance. 

The  Enchanted  Stone.  By  f^ewia  Hind. 
'New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.)  A 
preposterous  romance  made  up  of  such  stuff 
■•''  can  be  snatched  from  ••  .\  Strange  Slory," 
"I'lie  iMoonstone  ••  and  a  dozen  other  fas- 
..■imitiug  masterpieces.    But  it  is  interesting. 


^ou  begin  to  read  it  and  you  go  on  to  the 
end.  The  Yellow  Alan,  who  is  the  central 
figure,  leads  you  a  crazy  race  until  the  tem- 
ple of  the  sun  goes  up  in  smoke.  Then  you 
wonder  why  you  ever  thought  of  reading  a 
tale  so  visionary. 

Nature  Studies  in  Berksiiire.  By  John 
Colemun  .Adams.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  .94.50.)  This  is  a  large  and  very  beau- 
tiful book.  The  text  consists  of  pleasant 
chapters  descriptive  of  Berkshire  scenery 
by  a  lover  of  hills,  brooks,  woods  and  pas- 
ture lands.  There  are  many  striking  full- 
page  landscape  illustrations  in  photogravure 
fi'om  photographs  by  Arthur  Scott.  In 
binding,  print,  pictures  and  text  it  is  a  bool^ 
to  gladden  the  eye  and  refresh  the  mind. 
To  turn  its  leaves  is  like  strolling  over  hill 
and  down  dale  in  a  sweetly  pastoral  region. 

Drawing  for  Printers.  By  Ernest  Enanfft. 
(Chicago:  The  Inland  Printer  Company.) 
This  is  a  little  book  containing  a  "  practical 
treatise  on  the  art  of  designing  and  illustrat- 
ing in  connection  with  typography."  The 
chapters  contain  "complete  instruction, 
fully  illustrated,  concerning  the  art  of  draw- 
ing for  lieginners  as  well  as  the  more  ad- 
vanced student."  We  may  add  that  it  is  a 
l)ook  full  of  interest  for  the  intelligent  gen- 
eral reader.  The  information  is  given  clear- 
ly and  without  technical  display;  each  il- 
lustration is  explained  with  regard  to  pur- 
pose and  method;  and  the  various  examples 
of  style  with  jien,  pencil  and  brush  are  ex- 
cellently treated. 

The  Black  Douglas.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
(New  York:  Donbleday  &  McClure.  $1.50.) 
:\rr.  Crockett  turns  loose  his  powers  of 
imagination  in  this  story  of  old  times  in 
Scotland  and  France.  With  a  suHicient 
background  of  history,  plenty  of  adventure 
imd  a  clever  mingling  of  love,  hate,  war  and 
liu>  tourney,  the  current  of  the  tale  sweeps 
along  right  merrily.  It  is  a  picturesque  and 
thoroughly  fascinating  piece  of  pure  ro- 
mance fit  for  an  idle  hour  when  one  may 
be  delectated  by  were  wolves,  a  Marshal  of 
France  who  nuu'ders  children  to  drink  their 
blood,  and  the  like. 

In  the  Klondyki:.  By  Frederick  Palmer. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
This  is  one  of  the  pleasautest  books  that  we 
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have  read  descriptive  of  life  and  adventure 
iu  the  Klondylvo.  It  is  fresli.  breezy,  touc-li- 
and-go,  witli  just  enough  liglitness  and  not 
too  much  detail  to  make  it  lively  reading. 
The  journey,  camp  life  on  the  way,  mining 
life  and  outlines  of  the  various  shifts  for 
jnaking  money  are  not  only  thoroughly  well 
pen  sketched,  but  pictured  from  excellent 
photographs  taken  on  the  spots.  It  is  a 
brisk,  cheerful  and  engaging  little  book,  con- 
taining a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion. 

Landscape  Gardening.  By^F.  A.  Wuugh, 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  Vnicersity  of  Ver- 
mont and  State  Agricultural  Colleyc.  (New 
York:  Orange  ,Judd  &  Co.  30  cents.^  We 
ha\-e  here  a  good  treatise  on  "  the  general 
principles  governing  out-door  art,  Avith  sun- 
dry suggestions  for  their  application  in  the 
commoner  problems  of  gardening."  In  both 
text  and  Jllustrations  there  is  much  that  will 
interest  and  instruct  students  of  landscape 
gardening  and  persons  thinking  of  beautify- 
ing suburban  and  country  homes. 

A  Spring  Song.  By  Thomas  Nash.  (New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  60  cents.)  This  is 
a  pretty  little  book  in  which  the  ever-fresh 
spring  song  by  Thomas  Nash  is  quaintly 
printed  with  colored  pictures  by  L.  Leslie 
Brooke.  It  is  a  mere  snatch  from  the  pipe 
of  Elizabethan  days,  but  is  well  worth  keep- 
ing on  th(>  air  as  long  as  English  Avord-music 
can  please  tlie  ear  of  song-lovers. 

'J'liK  .\MATKun  Cracksman,  liij  J!.  W. 
iloniiinf/.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  .$1.2.').)  If  one  can  bear  bad  company 
for  the  sake  of  l)eing  entertained,  this  is 
just  the  book  to  pick  up;  but  after  reading 
it  one  feels  the  strain  of  evil  communica- 
tions. Mr.  Hornung  sketches  the  cracks- 
man, his  associates  and  his  doings  with  a 
free  and  firm  liand  against  a  very  realistic 
Ijackground. 

From  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  we  have  two 
good  books  by  Professor  Edwin  A.  Gros- 
venor  of  Amherst  College.  Contemporary 
History,  which  is  a  strong  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  a  revised  edition  of  Victor  Duruy's  An- 
ciE.NT  HisTOHV.  Both  Itooks  are  excellent  in 
their  wa.v  and  good  lielps  to  tlie  sttident. 
(Price  $1.00  each.) 


Book.s  of  the  Week. 

Advanced  Arithmetic.  15y  William  W.  Speer. 
71/2X014,  pP-  201.      Boston:   (Jinn  &  Co... 

The  Tousled  Hair.  By  Fred'k  Stanley  Root. 
71^x51,4,  pp.  200.  New  York :  F.  Tenny- 
son Neely 

A  First  Greek  Book.  By  L.  L.  Forman. 
7V2X.514,  pp.  1.51.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothei's    

Fil'teenth  Report  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  .July  1st  ,  1897,  to 
.June  30,  1898.  9x,5i{.,  pp.  733.  Wash- 
injrton  (iovernincnt  I'rinting  Co 

The  I'easants'  War  in  (iermany,  1525-1520. 
By  E.  Belfort  Box.  With  a  map  of  Ger- 
manj'  at  tiie  time  of  the  Reformation. 
8x514.  pp.  305.  London  :  Swan,  Sonnen- 
schoin  &  Co 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  ;  A  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Languare.  Over  1,100 
illustrations.  iDxOV..  pp.  1,002.  Spring- 
field, Mass.  :   (i.  &  C.  Merriam  Co $3.00 

Third  Reading  Book.  By  W.  T.  Vlyman. 
7yox5i/i,  pp.  255.  New  York  :  Schwartz, 
Kii-win  &  Fauss 

Port  Royal  Education  :  A  Sketch  of  Its  His- 
tory. Edited  by  Felix  Cadet.  7i/,x5i4, 
pp.  400.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen 1.00 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited,  with 
introduction  and  note.?,  bv  C.  H.  Herford. 
In  ten  vols.  Vols.  VII  and  VIII.  71/2x51/1, 
pp.  520.      Nerw  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.. 

Obeyed  the  Camel  Driver.  By  Isaac  Bas- 
sett  Choate.  71/2x51/4.  pp.  113.  New 
York  :   The  Home  Journal 

Plutarch's  Lives.  Englished  by  Sir  Thomas 
North.  In  ten  vols.  Vols.  VII  and  VIII. 
.53/4x31/2,  pp.  355.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co 5i» 

Potable  Water,  and  Methods  of  Detecting 
Impurities.  By  M.  N.  Baker.  6x4,  pp. 
!J7.      New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. .  .  . 

Montaigne :  The  Education  of  Children. 
Selected,  translated  and  annotated  by  L. 

E.  Rector.     71/4x5,    pp.    l',)l.     New   York: 

D.  .\ppleton  &  Co 1  •  "<' 
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EDITORIALS. 


The    Condemnation    of    France. 

Ry  the  vote  of  five  against  two  the  mili- 
tary court  before  which  has  come  the  most 
important  case  of  modern  times  has  decided 
that  the  French  army  staff  is  unjust,  vindic- 
tive and  cruel;  that  it  cares  nothing  for  right 
and  trutli  wliere  the  consistency  of  its  own 
spito  or  prejudice  is  concerned,  which  it  calls 
its  honor.  "  The  Army,  the  Army  !  "  was  the 
cry,  anything  to  defend  the  credit  but  secure 
the  utter  discredit  of  the  army.  What  was 
the  name  or  life  of  a  Jew  captain  to  the  rep- 
utation of  Generals  and  Ministers  of  War? 
So  again  they  condenmed  the  Jew  on  the 
same  plea  that  was  made  by  priests  almost 
nineteen  centuries  ago:  "  It  is  better  that  one 
man  die  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not." 
And  once  more  we  shall  see  the  supreme 
folly  of  putting  policy  before  justice.- 

The  record  of  the  trial  we  have  given  else- 
wliere.  It  is  enough  now  to  repeat  that  such 
ii  travesty  of  justice  has  .seldom  been  seen. 
•Vpart  from  the  nietliods  of  a  French  court, 
which  so  surprise  one  familiar  with  the  de- 
fenses M'hioh  English  law  puts  about  the  ac- 
cused, one  is  amazed  at  the  partiality  shown 
l)y  this  military  court,  which  allowed  the  re- 
porters to  anticipate  the  verdict  long  before 
it  was  given.  That  the  verdict  was  plainly 
wrong  is  evident  to  any  one  not  utterly  blind- 
tHl  by  prejudice.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
■•my  value  oflered  to  convict  Dreyfus.  The 
most  was  that  he  was  in  a  position  where  he 
<ould  have  known  some  of  the  facts  treason- 
iibly  .sent  to  the  German  or  Italian  or  Aus- 
trian mihlary  attaches.  Tlie  chief  thing 
'igainst  him  was  that  he  had  been  condemned 
imce  by  a  court-martial,  and  that  to  acquit 
Uim  now  would  be  to  convict  tlie  officer's  of 

:hat  court-martial  of  having  done  an  injus- 

ice  and  the  witnesses  of  perjury;  and  that 
jrt-ouM  be  to  aclaioM'ledge  a  stain  on  the 
r'l-ench  army.  So  this  court-martial  covered 
j>vor  the  old  stain  with  a  more  conspicuous 

lud  blacker  stain. 
A  very  strange  thing  in  this  so-called  trial 

3  the  contemptuous  insult  given  by  the  mem- 


bers to  the  Governments  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Italj'.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
has  distinctly  declared,  through  his  Prime 
Minister,  that  Germany  had  no  relations, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Dreyfus.  Similar  de- 
nials have  come  through  accredited  channels 
from  Austria  and  Italy.  The  court-martial 
replies  that  they  all  lie,  the  Emperor,  Count 
von  Muuster,  Colonel  Schwartziioppen,  Col- 
onel Schneider,  Colonel  Pannizzardi  and  all; 
that  they  simply  lie  to  protect  their  tool,  that 
it  is  their  part  to  protect  their  spies.  Now 
this  is  a  brutal  insult  to  people  who  pride 
themselves  somewhat  on  their  honor  and 
truth.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
on  the  relations  between  France  and 
other  nations?  Will  Emperor  William  be 
any  longer  anxious  to  placate  the  French 
people?  Will  he  want  to  go  to  the  exposition 
next  year?  The  French  can  doubtless  do 
without  his  visit,  but  will  they  like  it  if  his 
policy  now  is  to  form  an  alliance  with  Russia 
and  to  isolate  the  Republic?  The  interna- 
tional results  of  this  stupendous  blunder  will 
not  be  inconsiderable. 

And  yet  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  a  very 
black  cloud.  While  the  court  voted  five  to 
two  against  the  prisoner,  from  motives  of 
prejudice  and  policy,  not  of  justice,  and 
while  the  vote  of  the  people  might  have  been 
the  same,  yet  there  was  in  this  court  itself 
of  military  officers  a  minority  of  two.  That 
represents  a  fraction,  a  growing  fraction  of 
true  honor,  which  always  spells  with  hon- 
esty. This  trial  has  been  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation for  the  French  people,  teaching  them 
the  inseparable  alliance  of  honesty  and 
lionor.  France  has  had  a  weak  sense  of  jus- 
tice; tills  trial  has  cultivated  that  sense.  It 
has,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  set  over 
against  each  other  the  two  ideals,  one  of  jus- 
tice, the  other  of  reputation,  of  glory,  called 
honor.  France  has  been  told  by  her  noblest 
men  that  honor  must  rest  on  justice,  that 
honor  must  follow  justice,  not  justice  honor; 
and  if  the  lesson  is  not  yet  learned  It  has 
been  well  preached.  All  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  been  looking  on,  and  they  unite 
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in  condemning  the  nation  that  has  con- 
demned an  Innocent  man  to  save  the  fame  of 
a  few  generals.  The  nations  of  the  world 
are  this  day  preaching  the  lesson  of  justice 
before  honor  to  France.  France  declares 
that  there  is  no  other  nation  that  makes  so 
much  of  honor  as  she;  but  she  does  not  know 
what  honor  is.  She  is  liugging  :i  bastard  in 
its  place.  It  is  the  duelist's  honor,  the  swag- 
gerer's honor  that  she  glories  in,  not  that  of 
Christian  or  of  Jewish  truth. 

What  will  become  of  Dreyfus  and  brave 
Madame  Dreyfus,  and  the  tAvo  children  who 
have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  know  of  their 
father's  'terrible  s^uffering?  We  will  wait  a 
while  to  see  what  the  B^'rench  Government 
will  do  with  the  verdict  of  this  court,  and 
whetlier  if  the  ten  years'  imprisonment  is  in- 
flicted the  four  and  a  half  years  at  the  Isle 
de  Dlable  counts  as  nine  years  under  French 
law.  We  mu.st  wait  to  find  out  what  those 
"  e.xtenuating  circumstances  "  can  possibly 
be,  and  whether  the  admission  of  them  was 
necessary  to  prevent  some  member  of  the 
court  from  voting  for  acquittal.  But  Drey- 
fus's  imprisonment  will  probably  be  short, 
whether  an  appeal  is  granted  or  not.  What 
will  not  be  short,  but  will  last  as  long  as 
history  shall  record  it,  is  the  condemnation 
of  the  French  army  by  this  stupidly  prej- 
udiced military  court.  It  rests  with  Presi- 
dent Loubet  and  the  French  Cabinet  to  de- 
cide whether  this  condemnation  shall  rest 
on  all  France  as  well. 


Oti.s  Must  Go. 

The  I'ound-robin  of  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents in  the  Philippines,  complaining  of 
the  censorship  maintained  by  General  Otis, 
is  more  than  borne  out  by  the  private  letter 
sent  by  Itichard  M.  Collins,  the  Associated 
Press's  correspondent  at  Manila,  to  Melville 
E.  Stone,  General  Manager  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Mr.  Stone  sent  copies  of  this  letter  to 
several  directors  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
one  of  them,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Post, 
took  the  liberty  to  make  it  public.  It  bears 
on  its  face  its  own  justification,  and  we  cred- 
it every  word  It  says.  If  its  statements  are 
correct.  General  Otis  has  deliberately  tried 
to  deceive  the  American  public,  and  he  de- 
serves speedy  removal. 


:\lr.  Collins  begins  by  saying  that  the  cen- 
sorship under  General  Otis  has  been  more 
severe  than  that  enforced  in  war  times  in 
Japan,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt  and  Russia, 
or  in  Cuba  under  General  Weyler,  or  during 
our  own  Civil  War,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  correspondents  who  had  been  in 
those  wars.  The  correspondents  were  repeat- 
edly told  by  the  censor  that  the  purpose  was 
not  simply  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any- 
thing that  might  aid  the  enemy,  the  only 
legitimate  purpose,  but  to  keep  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  from  the  people  at  home. 
"  My  Instructions,"  said  the  censor,  "  are  to 
let  nothing  go  that  can  hurt  the  administra- 
tion." Now  to  conceal  important  movements 
from  the  enemy  is  right;  but  to  deceive  the 
American  people  is  outrageous  folly,  and 
shows  General  Otis  unfit  to  be  in  command. 
General  Otis  personally  conducts  much  of 
the  censorship,  the  censor  sending  the  corre- 
spondent to  him  when  in  doubt  what  would 
please  him.    We  quote: 

"  We  were  compelled  to  send  nothing  but  the 
official  version  of  all  events  and  conditions,  even 
when  the  official  view  controverted  the  opinions 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  officers  in  the  field  and 
of  intelligent  residents,  and  was  a  falsification 
of  events  which  passed  before  our  eyes.  In  this 
way  every  fight  became  a  glorious  American  vic- 
toi'y,  even  the  every  one  in  the  army  knew  it  to 
have  been  substantially  a  failure,  and  we  were 
drilled  into  writing,  quite  mechanically,  wholly 
ridiculous  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  Filipinos 
killed." 

The  pressure  on  the  correspondents  to  "  tell 
the  truth,"  from  army  officers  of  high  rank 
and  men  of  all  classes  became  tremendous; 
the  correspondents  talked  with  General  Otis, 
and  he  made  vague  promises  of  greater  liber- 
ality. About  the  middle  of  June  Mr.  Collins 
wrote  a  dispatch  that  it  was  the  general  opin- 
ion that  the  war  could  not  be  ended  during 
the  rainy  season,  nor  for  some  time  after, 
Avithout  heavy  reinforcements.  The  censoi 
said. 

"  Of  course  we  all  know  that  we  are  in  a  ter 
rible  mess  out  here,  but  we  don't  want  the  peo 
pie  to  get  excited  over  it ;  " 
and  he  told  the  correspondents  to  keep  quie 
now  and  they  would  pull  through.  Genera 
Otis  made  predictions  of  wonderful  thing 
he  was  going  to  do,  and  the  correspondent 
held  back  the  dispatch  for  a  month  and  the 
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Sent  their  round-robin,  as  the  conditions  had 
not  changed.  Their  views  were  those  "  of 
Lawton,  McArthur,  Funston,  Wheaton  and 
others,"  so  that  they  were  well  backed.  It 
was  first  taken  to  the  censor,  who  said: 
"  This  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  the  censorship 
is  intended  to  suppress."  The  censor  sent  it 
to  General  Otis,  who  immediately  sent  for 
the  correspondent  of  The  Sun,  with  whom  he 
thought  he  would  have  special  influence,  but 
the  correspondent  took  Mr.  Collins  and  two 
others  with  him.  When  ushered  into  Gen- 
eral Otis's  presence  he  said  with  some  anger: 

"  Gentlemen,  yon  have  served  an  extraordi- 
nary paper  upon  me.  You  accuse  me  of  false- 
liood.  This  constitutes  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Government.  I  will  have  you  tried  by  a  general 
court  martial,  and  let  you  choose  the  judges." 

It  was  falsehood  they  had  charged  upon  him, 
hut  thoy  were  not  afraid,  for  they  knew  the 
sentiment  of  the  ofl3cers.  They  had  a  three 
hours'  very  plain  talk  with  him.  As  to  the 
specifications  in  their  paper,  he  told  them 
that  he  had  refused  information  about  the 
sick  in  hospitals  because  "  the  hospitals  were 
full  of  perfectly  well  men  who  were  shirk- 
ing," and  "  to  send  home  figures  of  the  num- 
bers in  hospitals  would  be  misleading."  In 
the  matter  of  Otis's  "  prejudice  against  the 
navy,"  the  correspondents  told  how  they 
were  compelled  to  change  their  accounts  of 
the  taking  of  Hollo,  so  as  to  make  it  read  that 
the  army  had  taken  it  with  the  help  of  the 
navy,  and  only  a  few  houses  burnt,  when 
the  facts  were  that  the  soldiers  did  not  land 
itiU  three  hours  after  the  marines  had  raised 
the  flag  and  chased  the  insurgents  out. 
General  Otis  replied  that  the  navy  was  so 
nnxious  for  glory  that  they  disobeyed  instruc- 

ions  and  landed  too  soon. 
"  General  Bates  was  present  throughout  the 

nterview.     At  the  close  General  Otis  turned  to 

lim  and  asked : 

What  would  you  do  with  tliese  gentlemen, 

•eneralV 

"  Bates  promptly  replied  :  '  I  would  do  what 
said.' 

'Court  martial  them?'  Otis  asked. 

'  No.  let  them  send  what  you  promised — the 
cts  and  opinions  as  opinions,'  Bates  said." 
his  promise  liad  just  been  repeated  by  The 
un  correspondent  as  made  to  him.  The  next 
ly  General  Otis  sent  for  The  Sun  corre- 
ondent  and  threshed  over  the  same  ground. 


The  result  was  a  statement  that  they  might 
send  anything  which  he  thought  "  not  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  United  States," 
but  in  a  few  days  things  fell  into  the  old  rut. 
As  illustrating  how  Otis  tried  to  close  all 
sources  of  information,  Mr.  Collins  says: 

"  Only  yesterday,  when  I  attempted  to  send  a 
report  of  the  bombardment  of  Paete,  the  truth- 
fulness of  which  was  unquestioned,  he  immedi- 
ately sent  for  Lawton  and  demanded  to  know 
how  it  had  been  made  public,  and  told  Lawton 
to  jump  onto  the  members  of  his  staff." 

Here  are  some  very  serious  statements: 

"  I  doubt  if  ever  a  body  of  newspaper  men 
were  more  conservative  in  the  presence  of  un- 
limited provocation  for  sensationalism.  There 
has  been,  according  to  Otis  himself,  and  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  every  one  here,  a  perfect 
orgy  of  looting  and  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  most  outrageous  blackmailing  of  the 
natives  and  Chinamen  in  Manila,  and  various 
incidents  like  the  shooting  down  of  several  Fili- 
pinos for  attempting  to  run  from  arrest  at  a 
cock  fight,  not  to  mention  court  martials  of 
officers  for  cowardice  and  the  dismissal  of  Gen- 
eral   for  getting  hopelessly  drunk  on  the 

eve  of  two  important  battles— all  of  which  the 
correspondents  have  loft  untouched  by  common 
consent.  Also,  there  are  the  usual  number  of 
army  scandals  and  intrigues,  which  we  have  not 
aired,  foremost. among  them  the  fact  (it  is  uni- 
versally considered  a  fact  in  the  army)  that  Otis 
is  deeply  prejudiced  against  and  jealous  of  Law- 
ton,  and  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
keep  Lawton  in  the  background  and  prevent  him 
i'l-om  making  a  reputation.     ... 

"  The  only  time  General  Otis  has  given  us 
any  freedom  was  during  his  row  with  Schurman 
over  the  peace  negotiations,  when  (by  insinua- 
tion and  those  attempted  diplomatic  methods 
which  public  men  seem  to  think  newspaper  men 
do  not  see  through)  he  was  encouraging  us  to 
"  roast '  Schurman  and  take  his  side." 

The  explanation  Mr.  Collins,  and  we  doubt 
not  the  other  correspondents  and  the  oflJcers 
as  well,  give  of  General  Otis's  conduct  is  that 
he  is  a  small,  but  honest,  man  in  a  big  place. 
Otis  is  "  a  bureaucrat  who  never  leaves  his 
desk,  and  has  never  seen  his  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  insists  on  managing  both  the  Civil 
and  military  branches  of  the  Government," 
and  has  "  bungled  affairs  from  the  begin- 
ning," and  "  has  a  faculty  for  antagonizing 
every  one."     Says  Mr.  Collins: 

"  I  wish  the  etiquet  of  oflScialdom  might  per- 
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luit  Dewey  and  Schurman  to  speak  to  McKinley 
and  the  public  concerning  Otis  as  freely  as  they 
have  to  newspaper  men.  Those  two  are  the  only 
men  of  the  caliber  of  statesmen  the  Government 
has  sent  here ;  and  Schurman  has  the  college 
professor's  weakness  of  believing  that  all  other 
men,  including  Malays,  were  as  sincere  in  what 
they  said  as  himself." 

These  statements  of  the  correspondents, 
through  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
bear  the  mai-ks  of  truth  on  their  face.  They 
agree  with  what  has  leaked  tvqm  the  lips  of 
officers  who  have  returned.  It  is  clear  that 
General  Otis  is  not  the  fit  man  for  the  place, 
and  we  hope  the  President,  through  Secre- 
tary Root,  will  replace  him  speedily.  These 
errors  of  administration  have  taken  place 
under  Secretary  Alger,  and  Secretary  Root 
is  free  to  correct  them,  and  to  allow  the 
American  public  to  know  tbe  truth,  and  to 
put  a.  general  in  charge  who  will  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  looting,  at  least  under 
his  own  nose  in  Manila,  and  vigorous  enough 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  by  fighting  abroad 
rather  than  by  deceiving  the  American  peo- 
ple at  home.  We  are  very  glad  this  letter 
has  been  published,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
"  etiquet  "  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
President's  learning  the  truth  from  Admiral 
Dewey  and  President  Schurman. 


The  Crisis  in   South  Africa. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  President  Kruger 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable and  accept  British  supremac.v  in 
South  Africa,  without  first  deluging  his 
own  land  and  the  adjacent  countries  with 
blood.  His  prominent  men,  such  as  Gen- 
eral .Joubert  and  Mr.  Leyds,  have  from  the 
first  insisted  that  there  would  be  no  war, 
even  tho  he  should  not  get  all  he  wants, 
and  none  understand  the  situation  better 
than  they.  The  fear  has  been,  not  that  the 
leaders  would  precipitate  a  conflict,  but 
that,  by  one  of  those  accidents  almost  in- 
evitable in  such  a  high  tension  condition 
as  prevails,  there  should  be  an  outbreak 
before  the  authorities  had  time  to  exercise 
control.  There  was  the  Volksraad,  too.  How 
completely  was  the  President  its  master  ? 
Could  he,  even  if  he  would,  control  it  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  long  would  the  Eng- 
lish   Cabinet    submit    to    the    promises,    re- 


fusals, propositions,  delays,  at  Pretoria,  and 
could  it,  even  if  it  would,  control  the  impa- 
tient spirits  that  inaugurated  the  Jameson 
raid  ? 

As  .vet  President  Kruger  holds  the  reins, 
firmly,  if  lightly,  and  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  associates  come  out  of  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing which  w*as  supposed  to  hold  the  fate  of 
a  continent  in  its  keeping  with  smiles  upon 
their  faces.  Those  smiles  were  reassuring 
to  some,  exasperating  to  others;  reassurmg 
I0  Those  who  desire  to  see  Boers  share  with 
English  the  prosperity  of  South  Africa;  ex- 
asperating to  those  who  would  see  Majuba 
Hill  avenged,  and  the  Dutchmen  sent  on 
another  trek,  anj'where,  out  of  reach  of 
British  garrisons,  if  such  a  place  there  be 
left  on  the  continent.  That  the  smiles 
were  .iustified  was  proven  by  the  announce- 
ment the  next  da.y  that  the  Transvaal  Pres- 
ident had  assented  to  a  conference  at  Cape 
Town,  an  assent  which  meant  that  there 
A\ould  be  another  approach  to  the  demands 
that  England  has  steadily  insisted  upon  as 
the  only  possible  guarantee  of  peace.  Thus 
each  time  that  there  has  been  actual  dan- 
ger of  hostilities  Boer  obstinacy  has  yielded 
just  enough  to  avert  war,  not  enough  to 
arouse  the  antagonism  of  those  who  hate 
England  as  an  oppressor. 

IMeanwhile    it    is    well    to    keep    in    mind 
what  is  the  real  thing  at  stake.    It  is  not 
possession  of  the  Transvaal,  however  stout- 
ly that  maj'  be  affirmed.    It  is  not  the  civic 
or  political  rights  of  the  Uitlanders,  altho 
that  is  certainly  the  most  prominent  thing, 
and    the    pretext,    at   least,    of   the   contro- 
versy.   England,    by    which    we    mean   the 
English  Government,  has  no  desire  to  dis- 
place President  Kruger  and  his  Volksraad 
at  Pretoria,  any  moi-e  than  President  Steyn 
and   his   Parliament   at   Bloemfontein.    Un- 
doubtedly some  Englishmen  would  be  glad 
to  do  this,  but  neither  the  Cabinet  nor  Sii 
Alfred  Milner  have  any  such  purpose.  Tbej 
are  content  to  leave  the  Boers  to  regulat* 
thoir  own   affairs,   control  their  oAvn  fran 
chise,  manage  thoir  own  monopolies,  on  oni 
condition.  That  is,  that  they  manifest  soni' 
regard   for   the   interests   of  others  and  s 
conduct  themselves  that  their  country  sha 
not  be  a  continuous  festering  spot,  dangei 
ous  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  continent  an 
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liable  at  any  time  to  involve  its  neighbors 
in  conflict  with  each  other  and  even  with 
foreign  countries.  It  is  right  and  reason- 
able that  the  Transvaal  should  have  liberty 
of  rule,  but  liberty  is  not  license  for  In- 
justice to  foreigners  within  its  borders, 
and  that  is  a  lesson  that  its  people  have  not 
yet  learned,  but  which  they  must  learn,  if 
tlioy  are  going  to  hold  their  own  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nations. 

The  present  crisis  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  the  whole  history  of  Boer  rule  in  South 
Africa.  It  commenced  with  a  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  unequaled  in  the  rela- 
tions of  civilized  with  uncivilized  peoples. 
As  fast  as  they  found  the  freedom  for  such 
treatment  abridged,  they  withdrew  from 
one  place  to  another  until  they  established 
themselves  in  tlie  Transvaal.  Still  the  same 
spirit  do.minated  them,  and  they  were  in 
perpetual  strife.  They  found  that  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  times  they  could  not 
force  out  all  foreign  elements,  but  when- 
ever in  their  view  there  was  danger  to 
absolute  Boer  supremacy  they  set  about  mak- 
ing restrictions  until  they  put  all  foreigners 
upon  the  defensive,  and  compelled  a  sus- 
picion in  regard  to  even  their  most  inoffen- 
sive and  reasonable  laws  which  made  har- 
mony impossible.  When  they  found  that 
British  rule  was  closing  in  around  them 
they  commenced  a  series  of  negotiations 
with  other  European  Powers,  hoping  thus 
to  secure  a  counter  influence  in  their  behalf. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  suc- 
ceed, but  it  did  not  take  long  to  convince 
Germany  that  a  Boer  alliance  would  be  of 
no  particular  advantage,  and  might  be  a 
thorn  in  the  side,  uncomfortable  if  not  dan- 
gerous. Then  came  intrigues  among  their 
kinsmen  in  the  Free  State  and  Cape  Colony, 
and  the  assertion  that  Boer  funds  supplied 
the  treasury  of  the  Afrikander  party  is  gen- 
erally believed. 

During  all  this  time  not  once  has  the 
Transvaal  Government  manifested  any  de- 
sire to  do  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
considered  to  be  justice.  It  has  made 
promise  after  promise,  then  withdrawn, 
then  advanced  counter  propositions,  until 
it  seemed  impossible  to  know  just  what  the 
situation  was.  That  it  has  had  provocation 
is  undoubted.    Sir  Cecil  Rhodes  is  not  noted 


for  scrupulous  diplomacy,  and  the  .Jameson 
.raid  was  an  outrage.  No  serious  charge, 
liowever,  can  be  brought  against  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  who  has  shown  a  patience,  as  well 
as  firmness,  deserving  of  all  praise.  He  has 
been  well  supported,  too,  by  Mr.  Chambei'- 
lain,  who  has  kept  in  close  line  with  Lord 
Salisbury.  All  have  realized  that  such  a 
Avar  as  would  follow  would  be  terrible,  both 
in  loss  of  life  and  in  general  disaster.  They 
realize  also  that  there  are  things  worse  than 
war,  and  that  to  permit  the  development  of 
so  reactionary  a  power  as  the  Transvaal 
has  shown  itself  to  be  means  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  That 
they  will  succeed  in  averting  both  we  be- 
lieve, and  in  their  success  lies  the  hope 
for  all  races,  black  as  well  as  white,  in  that 
continent. 


Ls  There   a    Democratic    Party  ? 

Is  there  a  Democratic  Party  ?  We  do  not 
make  the  inquiry  with  the  least  touch  of 
sarcasm.  We  think  the  facts  and  appear- 
ances warrant  the  doubt  tlint  there  exists 
to-day  the  compact,  fully  developed  organic 
body  which  once  represented  the  spirit  of 
.Teffersonian  simplicity  and  .Jacksonian  mar- 
tial vigor  combined.  If  there  is  such  a  body 
where  is  it.  and  what  principles  are  guiding 
it  ?  .Telterson  was  an  honest  man  and  a  pa- 
triot; .Tacksou  was  an  honest  man,  a  pa- 
triot and  a  fighter.  Neither  of  these  great 
Democrats  ever  stood  in  sympatliy  with  an 
enemy  of  the  flag  or  supported  a  financial 
scheme  for  watering  the  basis  of  the  public 
credit.  They  made  mistakes;  but  they  did 
not  turn  their  backs  wheu  an  enemy  was 
assaulting  our  armies,  or  insist  upon  repeat- 
ing an  error  once  demonstrated  as  such. 
Under  the  old-time  leadership  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  committed  grievous  sins;  but 
up  to  ISGO  it  adhered  to  its  fundamental 
doctrines  and  traditions.  In  the  great  War 
of  the  Rebellion  it  divided,  naturally  enough. 
Then  came  the  lesson  of  terrible  defeat  and 
the  dark  days  of  party  chaos.  But  the  party 
still  had  able  leaders,  and  so  long  as  these 
were  listened  to  there  was  a  rapid  reorgan- 
ization which  was  followed  by  a  magnificent 
sweep  to  victory  in  the  election  of  Cleve- 
land. 
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But  meantime  there  had  been  a  strong 
element  in  tlie  Democratic  organization 
which  was  coquetting  with  anarcliy,  bid- 
ding for  the  influence  of  saloons,  gambling 
dens  and  nihilist  bodies:  and  this  element 
put  no  faitli  in  any  political  argument  which 
did  not  have  corrupt  money  behind  it.  Dur- 
ing Cleveland's  second  administration  there 
came  a  serious  clash  between  the  two  wings 
of  his  political  army.  The  Democrats  prop- 
er supported  the  Government,  the  quasi- 
Democrats,  led  by  men  like  Altgeld,  re- 
belled and  were  successful.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  rndical  cli;)ng(>  in  the  party  or- 
ganization,  its  principles,  its  morals  and  its 
temper.    Its  greatest  leaders  abandoned  it. 

For  the  first  time,  then,  in  the  history  of 
American  politics  we  had  the  spectacle  of 
a  party  publicly  and  in  terras  repudiating 
the  only  administrations  it  had  controlled 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  the  same  breath 
demanding  that  the  people  should  continue 
it  in  power  and  take  its  new  principles  witli- 
out  question.  Bryan,  free  silver,  anarchy 
and  open  threats  against  the  authority  of 
the  highest  court  were  jumbled  togetuer  and 
offered  in  the  place  of  Cleveland.  The  party 
wns  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  peo- 
ple under  Republican  leadership.  McKin- 
ley  became  President,  and  we  have  had  a 
■  season  of  glorious  national  achievements 
and   almost   unprecedented   prosperity. 

Where  is  the  Democratic  Party  ?  If  it  is 
still  in  existence  what  has  it  learned  by  the 
history  made  in  the  past  thirty-nine  years  ? 
It  opposed  the  war  for  the  Union;  the  re- 
sult was  disastrous  to  it;  will  it  try  once 
more  setting  itself  against  the  flag  ?  We 
liave  no  doubt  thnt  a  large  majority  of  good 
citizens,  irrespective  of  party  aflSliations, 
would  be  glad  to  think  such  a  course  im- 
probable if  not  ijnpossible.  For  who  can 
wish  to  see  the  public  demoralization  which 
mu.st  necessarily  follow  a  heated  campaign 
waged  by  one  of  tlie  parties  in  the  most  un- 
blushing bravado  of  recklessness  if  not  of 
trea.son  ? 

Yet  it  really  looks  as  tho  we  must  witness 
a  recurrence  of  the  phenomena  which  dis- 
graced tlie  political  atniosphere  in  the  days 
of  Vallandigham.  We  shall  see  a  party 
striving  to  attain  national  control  by  open 
avowal  of  sympathy  with  the  nation's  red- 


handed  enemies.  Is  this  the  Democratic 
Party  founded  by  .Jefferson  and  fought  for 
by  Andrew  Jackson  ?  Is  this  the  party  that 
purchased  Louisiana  aud  annexed  it  forci- 
bly ?  Is  it  the  party  that  added  Texas  and 
California  to  pur  domain  ? 

lUit  what  about  free  silver  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1  without  regard  for  consequences  ? 
Is  the  Democratic  I'arty,  if  there  is  such 
a  party,  going  to  i-epeat  this  deadly  political 
blunder  ?  Will  it  add  a  pi'iuciple  of  finan- 
cial dishonor  (already  crushed  under  foot  by 
American  voters)  to  a  declaration  clearly  un- 
patriotic, if  not  treasonable,  and  bind  these 
together  with  a  reaffirmation  of  sympathy 
with  anarchy  ?  Finally,  is  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  to  be  nominated  again  after  the 
experience  his  former  nomination  afforded 
the  country  ?  The  American  people  may 
well  take  an  earnest  look  at  the  probabili- 
ties and  prepare  themselves  for  another  bat- 
tle with  the  enemies  of  prosperity,  security 
and  progress. 


Patriotic  Song. 

Has  the  art  of  poetry  lost  the  spell  by 
which  it  once  was  able  to  hold,  not  the  sky- 
gazing  dreamer  alone,  but  all  mankind  ?  If 
it  has,  what  has  caused  the  change  ?  Is  the 
fault  in  the  poet,  or  in  those  to  whom  he 
sings  ?  Not  so  long  ago  the  saying,  "  Let 
me  write  the  people's  songs,  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  their  laws,"  had  a  significance 
which  could  scarcely  attach  to  it  now.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  difficulty  would  arise  In 
determining  what  are  the  people's  songs  to- 
day, or  whether  in  fact  they  have  any  songs. 
There  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  way  by  which 
a  poet,  an  orator,  an  artist,  can  send  a  mes- 
sage through  the  country  and  set  its  entire 
structure  to  thrilling,  as  a  bell  thrills  when 
struck  by  the  chime-ringer.  A  catchy  song 
may  ha^•e  a  few  days  or  even  months  of 
popular  favor;  but  has  it  appreciable  effect 
beyond  mere  passing  acknowledgment  ? 
And  does  there  seem  to  be  any  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  national  spirit  in  popular  poe- 
try ? 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  our  own 
questions;  but  we  expect  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  say  to  themselves:  "We  have 
been    thinking   along   that   line.     We   have 
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wondered  why  '  rag-time '  poetry  should 
shJiro  equally  with  the  purest  song  in  the 
chances  of  popular  favor,  and  why  no  song 
ever  nowadays  seems  to  be  taken  seriously." 
Of  course,  this  may  be  stating  the  case  too 
much  on  one  side;  we  think  it  is;  but  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  near  by,  and  it  involves 
the  fact  that  poetry  seems  to  have  lost  favor 
with  the  public,  either  on  account  of  a  fail- 
ure of  the  poets  to  strike  the  true  chords, 
or  by  reason  of  a  change  in  human  suscep- 
tibility to  the  poetical  assault. 

It  may  be  that  the  progress  of  literary  and 
artistic  training  lias  done  a  great  deal  to 
weaken  the  charm  of  lyrical  expression, 
which  swelled  to  its  highest  when  popular 
education  was  in  a  rudimentary  state.  The 
fact  that  so  many  men  and  women  are  now 
able  to  write  good  verse  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  cheapening  of  song. 
Familiarity  begets  contempt,  and  the  com- 
mon thing  is  never  looked  upon  as  a  luxuiy. 

Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  world  to  all 
comers  and  goers,  the  practical  elimination 
of  distance  as  a  barrier  to  travel,  and  the 
consequent  growth  of  a  pseudo-cosmopol- 
itanism which  belittles  patriotism,  have 
broken  up  the  structural  homogeneity  that 
once  made  a  people  truly  organic  and  unan- 
imous. In  the  isolation  of  past  centuries 
a  nation  could  be  practically  a  unit.  Then  a 
poet  could  be  national,  and  for  that  reason 
Influential.  Consciousness  of  having  his  peo- 
ple Mith  him  gave  his  genius  the  shock  of 
inspiration  and  his  phra.ses  emitted  the  di- 
vine fire  that  inflamed  every  patriotic  soul. 
But  now,  you  cannot  be  sure,  he  may  sing 
Aguiiialdo.ou  tlie  steps  of  tlie  Capitol. 


TiiK  groat  uuH'tiug  at  IMuladelphia  the 
past  weol;  ot  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public was  of  immense  personal  interest 
to  those  who  attended,  and  i-eceived  gener- 
ous welcome  in  Philadelpliia.  To  the  pub- 
lic at  large  the  chief  interest  centers  in  the 
action  taken  in  reference  to  pensions.  We 
have  had,  under  President  McKinley,  as 
good  and  faithful  a  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions as  has  ever  served.  Mr.  Evans  is  him- 
self a  Grand  Army  man.  and  has  been  very 
active  in  settling  claims  and  faithfid  in  sug- 
gesting reforms  in  the  interests  of  honest 


claimants,  while  protecting  the  country 
against  fraud.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Grand  Army  Committee  did  not  take  up 
the  clamor  against  him  which  has  led  to  a 
number  of  posts  presenting  resolutions  of 
complaint,  but  has  recognized  that  any  er- 
rors depend  on- the  system,  and  can  be  cor- 
rected periiaps  only  by  Congress.  The  com- 
plaints made  are  two,  for  neither  of  which 
is  Commissioner  Evans  responsible.  The 
first  is  that,  under  a  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  1893,  the  Pension  Act 
of  1890  gives  pensions  only  to  soldiers 
whose  d!sabilit.y  comes  from  injury  re- 
ceived In  the  service;  while  the  previous  decis- 
ion of  3800,  which  it  revoked,  gave  the  pen- 
sion for  disability  not  caused  by  vicious  hab- 
its whether  it  comes  from  injury  received  in 
the  service  or  not.  The  other  complaint  is 
that,  under  a  present  rule,  soldiers'  widows 
can  receive  no  pension  if  they  have  an  in- 
come of  $9G  a  year.  This  limit  should,  the 
committee  claim,  be  raised  to  $250.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  ."S9G  is  quite  too  low  a  limit 
to  allow  for  a  widow's  decent  support.  It 
could  hardly  keep  a  woman  out  of  the  poor 
house.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  a  veteran  was 
not  injured  in  service,  but  has  had  all  the 
health  and  chance  of  any  other  citizen,  we 
fail  to  see  why  his  feebleness  or  old  age 
sliould  be  supported  by  the  Government  in- 
stead of  by  his  children,  especially  when 
tlie  Government  provides  soldiers'  homes 
for  those  who  have  no  means  of  support. 
Tlie  present  ruling  seems  just,  and  if  main- 
tained there  is  no  real  reason  why  an  im- 
poverished soldier  should  l)o  compelled  to 
go  to  the  poor  house,  wliicli  would  be  a  very 
unwelcome  sight. 


Wh.\t  .ludge  Simeon  E.  RTldwiu  said  to 
I  he  Aint'iicaii  Science  Association  about  the 
rigiit  of  a  dying  man  to  die  is  no  new  doc- 
trine, but  it  must  not  ho  confounded  with 
any  asserted  right  to  commit  suicide,  or  for 
a  doctor  to  hasten  a  dying  man's  death.  All 
lie  argued  was  tliat  when  life  is  utterly 
hopeless,  when  tlio  patient  is  in  great  pain, 
or  wlien,  in  old  age,  the  system  is  all  broken 
up  and  nature  would  soon  mercifully  end 
the  struggle,  that  then  it  may  not  be  any 
part  of  tlie  physician's  duty   to  shake   the 
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watch  and  make  it  tick  feebly  a  few  sec- 
onds longer.  We  suppose  that  physicians 
find  this  a  knotty  Question,  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  felt  it  necessary  to  ease  the 
patient's  last  moments,  even  nltho  the  sed- 
ative may  hasten  rather  than  delay  the 
end.  We  are  reminded  of  a  somewhat  more 
radical  proposal  for  euthanasia  that  was 
made  in  our  columns  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  a  clerical  writer.  He  pictured  the 
cases  of  painful  and  hopeless  sick'ness,  and 
argued  that  it  might  be  right  and  wise  in 
such  cases  where  life  was  a  torment  to  the 
patient  and  all  his  friends  to  hasten  death. 
A  second  correspondent  took  up  the  argu- 
ment. He  assumed  to  tell  the  story  how 
lie,  a  pastor,  had  tried  to  do  this  in  cases  in 
his  own  family  and  church,  and  how  his 
wife  and  the  deacons  of  the  church  had  re- 
sisted him,  and  had  insisted  that  the  ex- 
ample of  patience  and  the  power  of  love 
must  stand  in  the  way  of  his  well-meant  ef- 
forts. It  was  an  admirably  well  told  story, 
but  its  absurdity  ought  to  deceive  no  one. 
Yet  we  had  a  dozen  letters  from  subscribers 
stopping  their  papers,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  consent  to  receive  into  their 
homes  a  journal  wliich  defended  murder. 
They  could  not  see  that  the  article  was 
meant  to  be  a  rcductio  ad  absurdiim ;  they 
had  not  the  wit  to  see  a  joke. 


Once  more  we  must  call  tlie  attention  of 
our  political  leaders  to  the  attitude  of  the 
negroes,  North  and  South,  toward  the  Re- 
publican Party.  The  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Afro-American  Council  in  Chicago  ex- 
pressed great  disappointment  at  the  fail- 
ure of  President  McKinley  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  abhorrence  of  the  prevalent 
lynchings.  But  these  critics  must  remem- 
ber that  if  the  President  has  no  authority 
to  protect  the  lives  of  Italians,  or  to  se- 
cure the  punishment  of  those  that  abused 
them,  no  more  can  he  protect  American  cit- 
izens within  the  several  States.  There  they 
are  absolutely  under  State  law,  and  the 
general  government  can  do  nothing  with- 
out an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  Coun- 
cil, which  did  not  contain  many  Constitu- 
tional lawyers,  and  which  adopted  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  enactment  of  laws  which 


would  be  mere  waste  paper.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  appointed  negroes  to  office,  and 
lias  closed  post  ofHces  where  negroes 
were  abused,  and  has  done  as  much 
as  any  man  could  do  to  secure  th(!  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  have  mobbed  col- 
ored postmasters.  There  was  little  more 
that  he  could  do.  He  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  something  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  he 
does  not  speak  plainly.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  his  Southern  trip  he  visited 
two  negro  schools,  and  made  very  accept- 
able addresses,  j^et  we  do  not  recall  any 
special  utterance  of  his  about  lynching.  His 
message  may  well  give  him  an  occasion  in 
his  reference  to  the  treatment  of  negro  post- 
masters in  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 


....William  .T.  Bryan  writes  to  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  New  Jersey  advising  three 
things.  Of  these  the  first  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  authorizing  an.  income 
tax.  This  is  not  a  bad  proposition.  A  State 
or  the  nation  ought  to  have  the  right  to  raise 
taxes  in  that  way,  as  is  done  in  so  many 
other  countries.  Then  he  wants  another 
amendment  alloAviug  United  States  Senators 
to  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  privilege  also  should  not  be 
free  to  the  people,  altho  it  is  a  matter  of  noj 
very  great  importance.  Neither  of  these  sug«] 
gestions  can  be  made  to  draw  a  party  line^ 
His  third  recommendation  is  for  legislatior 
against  trusts,  by  constitutional  amendmentJ 
if  necessary.  But  when  he  comes  to  specify-^ 
ing  the  kind  of  legislation  it  simmers  down  to 
laws  against  watering  of  stocks  and  the  pre-i 
vention  of  monopoly,  and  the  license  to  do 
business  outside  of  the  States  in  which  thej 
are  incorporated.  This  also  is  a  very  small 
matter  on  which  to  draw  the  party  line. 
Where  are  the  issues  of  inflation  and  expan- 
sion?   Those  amount  to  something. 

....There  are  to  be  two  negro  regiments, 
Avhose  colonels  and  majors  are  to  be  selected 
from  the  regular  army.  That  means  they 
are  to  be  white,  because  there  are  no  colored 
officers  in  the  regular  army,  graduates  of 
West  Point  or  otherwise,  who  have  had  the 
training  which  would  fit  them  to  be  field 
officers.  We  are  sorry  it  is  so,  but  we  do  not 
see  how  any  complaint  can  be  made.     Cap- 
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tains  and  lieutenants  will  be  colored,  taken 
from  colored  regiments,  sergeants  and  pri- 
vates who  liave  bad  a  good  record.  This  is  a 
step  forward,  altbo  it  still  recognizes  the 
color  line  in  the  army,  and  we  trust  that 
colored  people  will  not  abuse  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  giving  the  colored  regiments 
colored  colonels.  Those  positions  of  com- 
mand should  ouly  go  to  men  of  experience 
in  commanding.  When  these  captains  have 
made  a  record  they  ouglit  then  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

....The  new  plan  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  suppress  disturbances  in  the  uni- 
versities is  shrewd  as  it  is  vigorous,  and  is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  effective.  Any  stu- 
dents who  instigate  disorders  will  be  for- 
cibly drafted  into  the  army  to  serve  as  com- 
mon soldiers  for  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  penitence  they  show  for 
their  fault.  This  drastic  measure  may  be 
applied  eveu  to  students  who  malie  no  pub- 
lic disturbance,  and  do  not  "  assemble  in 
crowds,"  but  merely  show  their  sympathy 
by  a  concerted  refusal  to  continue  their 
studies  under  an  unpopular  instructor.  The 
Russian  Government  is  a  bundle  of  contra- 
dictions, and  now  reaction  and  now  prog- 
ress rules. 

....Philanthropic  experiments  will  not  al- 
ways bear  strict  comparison  with  industries 
run  for  profit  and  loss.  Therefore  the  some- 
what unexpected  success  of  the  Salvatiou 
Army's  industrial  colony  in  Essex,  England, 
!S  all  the  more  gratifying.  Last  year,  out 
of  775  colonists  admitted  193  left  of  their  own 
accord,  47  were  discharged  as  incorrigible, 
while  30U,  or  40  per  cent.,  obtained  ordinary 
situations  or  returned  to  their  friends.  Fur- 
thermore, the  expenditures  wei'e  only  a  trifle 
above  the  receipts,  and  that,  too,  when  the 
farm  was  originally  a  "  derelict  estate  "  in 
the  "  most  distressful  portion  of  Essex." 
"  Corybautic  Christianity "  has  certainly 
proved  its  right  to  stay. 

....Whether  William  Waldorf  Astor  sells 
his  New  York  real  estate  to  an  English  syn- 
dicate for  a  good  round  profit  is  no  more  a 
matter  of  public  concern  than  whether  a 
batch  of  breweries  are  thus  sold.  Nor  is  it 
anything  to  find  fault  with  that  for  personal 
reasons  Mr.  Astor  has  renounced  his  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  become  a  Briton.    Mil- 


lions of  Britons  have  consulted  their  con- 
venience by  becoming  Americans,  with  no 
discredit  to  them,  and  Mr.  Astor  can  go  the 
other  way  with  no  more  reflection  on  his  pa- 
triotism or  his  good  sense. 

....  The  two  French  captains  who  ended 
their  barbarities  inflicted  on  natives  of  the 
French  SQdan  by  murdering  the  French 
officers  sent  to  relieve  them  of  their  com- 
mand, would  seem  to  be  insane.  The  story 
of  their  cruelties  told  in  the  French  papers, 
of  their  beheading  their  prisoners  and  shoot- 
ing tlieir  own  uative  soldiers  for  the  most 
trivial  offenses,  recalls  the  barbarities  of 
tlie  Spaniards  in  America  four  centuries  ago. 

....Why  should  the  Germans  be  allowed 
to  send  parcels  of  merchandise  weighing 
twelve  pounds  to  this  country  by  post,  while 
our  own  citizens  are  not  allowed  to  send  par- 
cels of  over  four  pounds?  If  the  parcels-post 
is  a  good  thing  between  this  country  and 
Germany  and  South  America,  why  not  for 
America?  We  are  behind  almost  all  the 
world  in  this  thing. 

....  Admiral  Dewey  wants  a  system  of 
self-government  for  the  Philippines.  So  do 
we.  He  says  "  the  insurgents  will  have  to 
submit  themselves  to  law,  after  having 
been  accustomed  to  no  law  at  all."  That 
also  is  wise  and  right.  He  says  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  self-government,  and 
we  would  like  to  know  for  what  people  au- 
tonomy  is  not  best. 

.  . .  .Aluminum  was  not  known  as  a  metal 
till  1827;  it  was  not  prepared  pure  till  1854, 
and  until  1887  the  price  of  a  not  very  pure 
aluminum  did  not  come  below  twelve  dollars 
a  pound.  Now  the  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Company  is  putting  up  thirty-three  miles  of 
aluminum  cables,  because  it  will  be  cheaper 
than  copper  by  $3,500. 

....We  like  the  proclamation  which  Gen- 
eral Davis  has  made  looking  toward  a  larger 
exercise  of  self-government  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  municipal  elections  are  announced  to 
take  place,  and  both  local  parties  support 
the  plan. 

Another  of  the  debts  of  India  to  Vice- 
roy Curzon,  not  mentioned  by  Sydney  Brooks, 
is  the  decision  to  make  gold  the  legal  stand- 
ard at  once,  and  settle  the  fixed  value  of  silver. 
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Toleration  and  Exclusiveness. 
By  Prof.   J.   H.   Bernard,  D.D., 

Tkinity  Collec-.e,  Dubiin. 

■  "  He  lliat  is  not  with  me  is  agaiust  me." 
"  He  that  is  not  agaiust  us  is  on  our  part." 
Here  are  two  sayings  of  Christ  whieh  do 
not  appear  at  first  siglit  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  encli  other.  Tlie  one  seems  to 
sanction  all  that  the  most  intolerant  ad- 
vocates of  orthodoxy  have  ever  put  forward; 
llic  other  is  in  the  spii-it  of  that  large 
minded  charity  which  sees  good  in  even  the 
most  mistaken  and  misguided  efforts  after 
godliness.  The  Dogmatist  seizes  upon  the 
one;  the  Latitudinariau  upon  the  other.  So 
shaip  is  the  seeming  opposition  between  the 
two  maxims  that  Renan  went  so  far  as  to 
pronounce  them  absolutely  irreconcilable. 

When,  however,  we  look  through  our 
Lord's  discourses  as  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels, we  find  that  they  are  full  of  such  con- 
trasts, contrasts  sometimes  even  more  strik- 
ing than  that  presented  by  the  two  verses 
at  the  head  of  this  paper.  "  Peace  I  leave 
.with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  He 
said  to  His  disciples;  and  yet  on  a  previous 
occasion  He  had  declared,  "  I  am  not  come 
to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword." 
"  When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  I'ight  hand  doeth; 
that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret,"  He  tells 
us  in  the  Sevnion  on  the  Mount;  but  a  lit- 
tle earlier  in  the  same  discourse  He  warns 
us  not  to  hide  the  lamp  of  righteousness 
under  a  bushel:  "  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  The  parable  in  which  Christian 
influence  is  compared  to  the  invisible  and 
quiet  working  of  the  leaven  in  the  meal  is 
balanced  by  the  parable  of  the  salt,  in  which 
the  power  of  Christian  profession  is  traced 
to  its  obvious  and  marked  contrast  to  the 
professions  of  wordly  men.  If  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  working  of  the  leaven  is  that 
it  is  hidden  and  unseen,  the  characteristic 
of  the  salt  is  its  distinctiveness.  Christian 
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life  is,  apparently,  to  be  on  the  one  hand  un- 
obtrusive; and  on  the  other,  to  make  its  in- 
fluence felt  by  its  marked  difference  from  the 
life  of  irreligion.  And  so  it  is  all  through 
the  Bible;  these  apparent  contradictions  pre- 
sent themselves  on  every  page.  The  two  con- 
secutive verses  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  will 
at  once  occur  to  tlie  mind.  "  Answer  not  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  also  be 
like  unto  him.  Answer  a  fool  according  to 
his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit." 
Again  our  Lord  told  us  to  "  resist  not  evil;  " 
l)ut  "  resist  the  devil,"  says  St.  James.  "  Get 
wisdom,"  says  the  wise  man,  and  yet  he  tells 
us  in  another  place  that  "  he  that  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow."  "  A  man  is 
justified  by  faith  and  not  by  the  works  of 
the  law,"  says  St.  Paul;  "  faith  without 
works  is  dead,"  says  St.  James.  And,  not 
I0  multiply  quotations  of  this  sort,  the  uni- 
versal promise  that  "  God  sent  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  Him  should  have  everlasting  life  " 
was  spoken  by  Him  who  declared  that  He 
was  not  sent,  "  save  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel." 

As  a  matter  of  history  we  know  that  many 
of  the  divisions  of  Christendom  owe  their 
existence  to  an  exclusive  attention  hav- 
ing been  paid  to  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
trasted maxims  like  these,  which  can  only 
be  properly  understood  when  considered  in 
relation  to  one  another.  For  instance,  An- 
tinomianism  can  get  a  good  deal  of  justifica- 
tion from  certain  isolated  phrases  of  St. 
Paul;  whereas  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  has 
seemed  to  some  (c.  g.,  to  Luther)  to  savor 
so  much  of  legalism  that  it  has  been  treated 
with  scant  respect.  Tho  the  difference  has 
been  exaggerated,  yet  the  point  of  view  of  an 
Apostle  who  regarded  Christ  as  the  Jewish 
Messiah  is  widely  removed  from  that  more 
Catholic  doctrine  which  proclaims  Him  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world;  altho  for  the 
teaching  of  both  sides  verbal  justification 
may,  no  doubt,  be  traced  in  Scripture.  It 
will,  indeed,  in  general  be  found  that  all  par- 
ties  and   sects   of   Christendom    havie   been 
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able  to  fall  back  upon  some  Biblical  state- 
ment as  the  source  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sayings 
which  have  been  made  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  these  discordant  theories  are  often  sharp- 
ly  pointed   aphorisms,    proverbial    in   form, 
and    terse    in    expression.    How    dangerous 
these  hasty  inferences  from  a  general  prin- 
ciple are,  wq.  may  see  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
curious  fact  that  the  commonest   proverbs 
in    daily    use    are    generally    balanced    by 
others    which    seemingly    contradict   them; 
Without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
language,  we  can  see  that  almost  any  line  of 
conduct  can  be  justified  by  some  undeniable 
maxim  of  common  life.    "  Delays  are  dan- 
gerous," says  the  hasty  man;  "  more  haste, 
worse  speed,"  says  the  indolent  one.    A  re- 
former who  is  perhaps  overfond  of  meddling 
appeals  to  the  saying  that  "  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine;  "  but  he  is  met  by  the  comfort- 
able   advice    of    the    conservative,    "  to    let 
sleeping  dogs  lie."    "  Marry  in  haste  and  re- 
pent at  leisure,"   says  the  prudent   father; 
"  Happy's    the    wooing    that's    not    long    a- 
doing,"    retorts    the    ardent    lover.    "  Penny 
wise,  pound  foolish  "  conveys  an  exactly  op- 
posite idea  to  the  familiar  counsel,  "  Take 
care  of  the  pence  and  tlie  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves."    "  Two  heads  are  bet- 
ter than   one "   would   justify   absolute   de- 
mocracy, if  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion; 
but  then  the  practical  politician  knows  that 
there  is  another  proverb  which  warns  him 
of    the    danger    of    employing    "  too    many 
cooks." 

These  examples,  w:hich  might  be  easily 
added  to,  exhibit  a  seeming  contradiction 
between  the  proverbs  in  most  ordinary  use; 
but  the  contradiction  is,  of  course,  only 
seeming.  Each  maxim  expresses  something 
which  has  been  found  to  be  true  by  the  ex- 
perience of  generations  of  men,  and  cannot 
be  lightly  discarded.  And  the  difficulty  in 
practice  is  to  select  that  principle  which 
best  covers  the  case  immediately  before  us. 
Practical  maxims  are  not  like  the  laws  of 
pure  mathematics,  valid  unconditionally  and 
without  qualilicatiou;  they  are  rather  like 
the  laws  of  physics,  in  which  the  effects  of 
disturbing  forces  nre  sometimes  so  great  as 
to  entirely  change  the  apparent  character 
of  the  result.    To  apply  such  rules  blindly 


and  without  discrimination  can  only  lead 
to  disaster.  And  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  men  on  all  subjects,  political,  so- 
cial, moral,  or  religious,  generally  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  disputants  have 
adopted  different  fundamental  maxims  and 
proceeded  to  work  them  out  in  detail,  each 
of  them  being  regardless  of  any  other  as- 
pect of  the  question.  This  is  what  occasions 
the  heat  of  party  controversy.  One  man  is 
convinced  that  his  conclusions  are  the  neces- 
sary result  of  an  undeniably  true  premise 
from  which  he  starts;  and  when  he  discov- 
ers that  another  man  has  adopted  a  differ- 
ent conclusion,  he  puts  it  down  to  some 
moral  defect  in  his  character,  oi*,  if  he  is 
very  charitable,  to  invincible  stupidity.  But 
it  never  occurs  to  him  that  his  opponent 
takes  an  exactly  similar  view  of  the  situa- 
tion; the  truth  being  that  the  disputants 
have  no  difference  on  the  score  of  logic,  but 
that  they  differ  as  to  which  of  two  con- 
trasted general  principles  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  before  them.  That  is 
the  really  difficult  point  to  determine,  and 
it  cannot  be  settled  offhand  by  maxims. 

This,  which  is  obviously  true  in  the  af- 
fairs of  secular  life,  is  also  true  of  theolog- 
ical controversy.  If  we  shut  our  ears  to  the 
teaching  of  St.  James  we  shall  probably 
come  to  think  that  it  matters  little  what  a 
man  does  provided  only  he  be  sound  in  his 
belief;  or,  if  Ave  refuse  to  listen  to  St.  Paul, 
that  it  mattei's  little  what  a  man  believes 
provided  only  he  be  outwardly  respectable 
in  his  conduct.  Bishop  Butler  tells  us  in 
his  Analogy  that  "  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  when,  upon 
a  comparison  of  two  things,  one  is  found 
to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  other, 
to  consider  this  other  as  of  scarce  any  im- 
portance at  all,"  and  his  remark  is  espe- 
cially applicable  here.  For,  from  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  in  mattei-s  of 
religious  as  of  secular  controversy  our  ditti- 
culty  is  always  twofold  (1),  to  get  a  clear 
grasp  of  all  the  principles  which  can  pos- 
sibly bear  on  the  question  before  us,  and 
(2)  to  determine  Avhich  of  them  is  the  right 
one  to  apply.  And  as  for  the  first  we  need 
a  sensitive  and  educated  conscience  quick 
to  appreciate  moral  and  spiritual  truth  even 
wlien  It  is  displeasing  to  our  personal  pro- 
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clivities,  so  for  the  second  we  need  an  en- 
lightened faculty  of  judgment,  "  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things." 

Now  the  two  sayings,  "  He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me,"  "  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us."  are  principles  which 
were  laid  down  by  our  Lord  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Christian  life,  and  have  there- 
fore supreme  importance  for  any  one  who 
yields  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  They  are 
principles  standing  in  strong  contrast  to 
each  other,  easy  to  see  the  force  of 'separate- 
ly, but  extremely  hard  to  apply  in  practice. 
The  questions  of  religious  toleration,  of  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  va- 
rious dissenting  bodies,  of  the  attitude  that 
Protestants  should  take  up,  for  example, 
as  regards  Roman  Catholics  and  vice  versa— 
these  serious  questions  require  foi*  their  prop- 
er solution  a  due  appreciation  of  the  force 
of  both  of  these  complementary  maxims. 
"  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us;  "  this 
is  the  maxim  of  Christian  toleration.  But  it 
is  balanced  by  anotJier,  "  He  that  is  not  with 
me  is  against  me,"  which  is  the  maxim  of 
Christian  exclusiveness.  We  shall  find  no 
difficulty  in  practice  if  we  only  talie  ac- 
count of  one  of  these;  but  to  be  able  to  com- 
bine them,  to  unite  strong  convictions  with 
large  charity— that  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  in  the  world.  It  is  easy,  for  exam- 
ple, for  a  Churchman  (for  I  am  writing 
from  that  standpoint,  but  the  remark  is  ap- 
plicable all  round)  to  condemn  all  dissent- 
ing bodies  on  the  one  hand,  or  Romanists  on 
the  other,  by  declaring  that  our  Lord's  words 
justify  the  most  rigid  exclusiveness,  that 
they  confine  the  promise  of  blessing  to  those 
who  work  with  Him.  And  again  it  is  easy 
so  to  lay  stress  on  the  duty  of  toleration 
and  the  essential  unity  of  all  Christian  en- 
deavor as  to  make  it  appear  that  true  re- 
ligion is  chiefly  marked  by  the  absence  of 
all  principle  and  all  creed.  There  is  no  pei-- 
secution,  however  barbarous,  which  might 
not  claim  the  sanction  of  the  one  maxim; 
there  is  no  degree  of  Laodicean  indiffer- 
ence which  might  not  excuse  itself  under 
the  plea  of  the  other.  And  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  rules  as  to  where  tolera- 
tion should  begin  and  exclusiveness  should 
end;  that  decision  must  be  left  to  the  con- 
science   of    the    individual    or    society    im- 


mediately concerned.  But  it  may  aid  us 
sometimes  in  forming  our  judgments  to  re- 
member that  there  are  two  kinds  of  tolera- 
tion, one  of  which  may  be  good  or  at  least 
liarmless,  but  the  other  of  which  is  always 
evil.  Toleration  does  not  extend  to  princi- 
ples. Principles  must  be  either  right  or 
wrong;  we  must  believe  them  or  not;  and 
we  are  playing  dangerous  tricks  with  con- 
science if  we  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
their  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  does  not 
greatly  matter.  As  Christ  has  taught  us,  , 
that  must  we  speak.  He  is  our  Master;  our 
allegiance  is  to  him,  and  to  him  alone. 
Those  who  are  not  with  him,  heart  and 
soul,  tiiose  who  profess  a  kind  of  eclectic 
Christianity,  in  which  they  select  those  por- 
tions of  his  teacliing  which  seem  to  them 
most  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
most  easy  for  faith,  most  comfortable  for 
practice — they  are  against  him.  We  gain 
nothing  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle  for  the 
sake  of  an  apparent  peace.  Christian  union, 
worth  anything,  will  not  be  furthered— we 
may  be  sure  of  it— by  any  such  sacrifices. 

But  the  difiiculty  of  going  so  far  and  no 
further   is   very   great.    Even   St.   John   the 
Evangelist  himself  acted  the  part  of  intol- 
erance and  bigotry    when  he  saw  one  who 
followed    not    with    the    apostolic    company 
doing  mighty  works  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
"  Master,"  he  said,  "  we  saw  one  casting  out 
devils  in   thy  name;  and   we   forbade  him, 
because  he  followed  not  us.    But  .Tesus  said. 
Forbid  him  not;  for  there  is  no  man  that 
shall  do  a  mighty   work  in  my  name  and 
be  able  quickly  to  speak  evil  of  me.    For 
he  that  is  not  against  us   is   for  us.    For 
whosoever  shall  give  you   a  cup   of  water 
to  drink,   because  ye  are  Christ's,   verily  I 
say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward."    Here  (as  it  would  seem)  was  no 
question  of  principle  involved,  but  a  mere 
question  of  method ;  and  of  such  questions 
Christ  declares.  "  He  that  is  not  against  us 
is  on  our  part."     The  working  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is  not  limited  to  any  one  sect  or 
party.    Observe  that  our  Lord  did  not  say, 
"  He  that  is  not  against  me  is  for  me."    In  re- 
spect  of   his    personal   claims   on   the   alle- 
giance of  men,  neutrality  is  as  disloyal  as 
active   opposition,    but   to   the   methods  by, 
which  men  determine  to  work  in  his  name 
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1  large  tolerance  is  extended.  He  that  is  not 
with  Christ  is  always  against  him;  but  yet 
those  who  work  in  his  name  and  for  his 
sake  are  to  be  counted  as  his  servants, 
even  tho  they  follow  not  with  the  Apostles, 
even  tho  they  reject  the  methods  and  the 
order  that  he  himself  has  ordained.  Tol- 
eration of  strange  methods  of  Christian 
work  is,  to  be  sure,  one  thing;  acceptance 
of  them  is  quite  another,  and  this  our  Lord 
does  not  enjoin.  All  who  fight  against 
Christ's  foes  and  in  his  name  are  to  be 
counted  as  his  allies;  but  there  is  (if  I  may 
borrow  an  illustration)  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  veteran  and  orderly  battalions  of 
the  Christian  army  and  those  guerilla  troops 
who,  tho  fighting  on  the  right  side  with 
courage  and  faithfulness,  refuse  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  discipline  and  to  rank  them- 
selves under  the  standards  of  the  great  Com- 
mander. 

We  may  see,  then,  from  a  review  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  two  con- 
trasted sayings  of  our   Lord   were   spoken, 
that  if  the  one  forbids  toleration  of  false 
principle,  the  other  enjoins  a  large  charity 
for  method.    This  does  not  indeed  give  us 
an  easy  rule  for  conduct.  Inasmuch  as  the 
employment  of  a  method  enjoined  by  Christ 
himself  may  easily  become  a  principle;  but 
then  we  must  not  expect  plain  and  simple 
rules  in  difficult  matters  of  practice.    In  the 
case  of  similar  maxims   in   secular   life    it 
•  was  seen  that  the  ultimate   decision   must 
j  aepend  largely  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case,  and  so  it  is  here.    Be  exclu- 
sive,  says  Christ;  but  also  be  tolerant.    The 
I  limits  of  such  tolerance  will  vary  according 
to  the  occasion. 

So  far  and  perhaps  no  further  may  we  safe- 
ly go.    If  we  ask  whu  we  can  go  no  further, 
metaphysicians  hasten  to  explain  to  us  that 
the  difficulty   of   unifying   contrasted    prin- 
ciples arises  from   the  imperfection  of  the 
human  intelligence.    And  no  doiibt  there  is 
something  in  this.    From  the  standpoint  of 
omniscience  it  may  he  that  nil  these  oppos- 
ing maxims  are  seen   to  be  perfectly  har- 
monious.   Philosophers    proclaim    that    the 
tiighest  unity   is  the  reconciliation   of  con- 
tradictions.   Siih  specie  eternitatis,  extremes 
■neet.    But  without  entering  into  such  spec- 
ilations  we  can  see  for  ourselves  in  com- 


mon life  that  as  men  grow  more  and  more 
into  the  divine  likeness  they  become  at  once 
more  dogmatic  and  more  tolerant — more  cer- 
tain that  they  have  the  truth,  less  certain 
tliat  they  see  all  the  truth.  It  was  a  St.  Paul 
who  said.  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy 
in  part  .  .  .  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  don^e 
away. 


The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  is 
doing  a  ^ood  work  distributing  good  reading 
among  prisoners,  securing  work  for  dis- 
cliarged  convicts,  etc.  It  makes  a  special 
appeal  for  books,  asking  for  3,000  volumes. 

....The  time  of  conventions  is  upon  us. 
On  September  20th  comes  the  International 
Congregational  Council.  Closely  following 
upon  that  comes  the  Presbyterian  Alliance. 
Then  in  October  are  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Board  and  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association.  The  biennial  session  of  the 
Universal  General  Convention,  at  Boston, 
opens  on  October  20th.  and  the  twenty-sixth 
convention  of  the  National  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  on  the  same  date  at 
Seattle,  Wash. 

....  Among  the  various  influences  in 
France  for  fair  dealing  in  the  Dreyfus  case 
few  have  been  more  notable  than  the  Signal, 
the  Protestant  dail.v  newspaper  published 
in  Paris.  From  the  very  beginning  it  has 
stood  for  the  right,  sometimes  at  heavy 
rlslc,  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  new 
enterprise,  and  compelled  to  meet  bitter 
opposition  on  every  hand.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  facts  of  the  present  situation  in 
France  is  the  influence  wielded  by  the  Prot- 
estants, and  this  paper  represents  them  most 
effectively. 

....The  German  Catholic  societies  of  the 
diocese  of  Newark  held  their  fifth  annual 
convention  last  week,  and  adopted  some 
resolutions  expressing  their  hearty  loyalty 
(o  America,  and  their  opposition  to  any  at- 
tempts to  create  a  disturbance  between  Ger- 
many and  this  country.  The.v  announce  that 
they  will  do  all  In  their  power  to  prevent 
any  rupture  between  the  two  Governments, 
and  yet  should  there  come  such,  they  affirm 
that    their    means,   and,    if   necessary,    their 
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lives,  will  be  devoted  to  the  defense  of  their  . . .  -Pastor  do  la  Roi.   himself  a  oonvert 

adopted  land.   "  the  land  of  liberty."  from  Judaism,  and    he  author  of  a    hie^ 

volume    series    on    the    history    of    Jewish 
Dr.  Dowie,  of  Chicago,  is  in  trouble,  g^gp^i   ^^qj-^.^   has  collected  from   all  avail- 
Some  of  his  patients  have  been  dying,  and  ^^^^  ^^^  reliable  sources   the  data  as  to  the 
his  followers,  anxious  to  save  life  and  ap-  ^^.^^g   ^^^^^   ^^^.^   ^^^qj^    made   in    the   nine- 
parently  doubtful  about  the  final  efficiency  ^^^.^^^    century    for    the    Christian    Church 
or  sufficiency  of  faith,  pure  and  simple,  have  ^^.^^^   Israel,   and  has   given  his  results  in 
resorted    to    drugs,    etc.    This    has    brought  ^^^^  articles  published  in  the  Nathanael.  of 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  one  ^g^-un^  j,tos.  3  and  4.    To  the  largest  extent 
has  been   fined.    One  of   Dr.    Dowie's   men  ^j^^  account  is  based  on  official  reports  of 
has  come  out  against  him,  and  is  said  to  jj^jggion  societies,  and  in  view  of  the  corn- 
have    received    most    cordial    support    from  ^^^  ^^^  current  idea  that  the  work  among 
others.    All     of     which     has     aroused     Dr.  -^^^.^^^   jg   practically   love's  labor  lost     and 
Dowie  to   a   most   impassioned,    even   bias-  ^^   fruitless    the   data  here   given   are   sur- 
phemous  objurgation  of  all  who  presume  to  p^-jging.    According  to  de  la  Roi's  computa- 
call  him  or  his  methods  in  question.  ^i^^    ^i^g    total    gains    made    from    Jewish 

,      ^  ^,  sources  and  all  the  branches  of  the  Chris- 

The    discussion   in   England   over   the  souices  aau 

,  tian  Church  since  the  year  1800  has  Deen, 
Archbishop's  decision  continues,  but  the  tiend  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

is  evidently  in  the  direction  of  obedience^     -    o^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Even  the  strongest  ritualistic  papers,  such     oapiism 
as  the  Church  Times,  evidently  expect  that    ^^S- 

there  will  be  obedience,  and  while  the,  be-  jj^^rari'o'rc'SuVci.:.;;:;;.::::;;::'::::  dm 

moan  it  and  conjure  up  all  manner  of  evils    rj^ig  (jreek  Catholic  Church ^^ 

to  result  from  the  utterly  unwarranted  de-  Total,  by  baptisms 204,540 

cision  of  the  spiritual  powers,  they  appear  j^  addition  the  gains  by  mixed  marriages 

to  accept  it  and  looli  for  better  times  in  the  j^^^^  ^^^^  nearly  twenty  thousand,  making 

future.    The  talk  of  disestablishment  seems  ^  „^.^^^  total  of  at  least  224,000  souls.    The 

to  lessen  rather  than  to  increase.    It  is  rec-  leading     countries     who     have     furnished 

ognized  on  every  hand  that  that  only  means  ^j^jg    contingent    were:  Russia,    84,500;  Aus- 

shifting    the    problem-not    solving    it,    and  tria-Hungary,  44,708;  Great  Britain,  23,500; 

that   disestablishment   would   almost    inevi-  Qei-many,     22,500.      The     average     annual 

tably  result  in  rupture  in  the  Church  and  the  ^^^j^g  j^^^j  ^j^ese  sources  for  the  Protestant 

formation  of  two  Churches,  one  of  which  at  ci^u^ch  have  been  1,450;  for  the  Roman  Cath- 

least  would  then  be  a  sect.             •  olic.    1,250;  for    the    Greek    Church,    1,100; 

..    '      ■         f  tb.  SchPll  case  in     from  mixed  marriages,  1.450,  or  an  average 
....The  discussion  of  the  Schell  case  in  additions  from  Jewish 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  become    ^^fj"^^     ^^     ^  ^  ,,  ,^,  present 

very  general,  and  the  almost  universal  opin-     souices  since  tne 
ion  is  that  the  quicker  Dr.  Schell  steps  out    century. 

he  bet^r     One  of  the  Western  papers  calls        .  . .  .The  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson's  Nyack  Con- 

fo     a  1   tie  more  light,  but  in  view  of  the    vention  was  held  last  week,  but  did  not  ap- 

ve^^y  full  statements  made  in  Zior,s  EeraU,    parently  net  as   much   as  was  anticipated. 

ZI Christian  Advocate,  and  the  mrthwesterr,    A  very  small  amount  in  cash  was  received 

;tr: Til-,  it  would  seem  that  there    and  enough  P^^--^ -^--^--^rr 

was  light  sufficient.    Zion^s   Herald    affirms    to  something  over  $6,000,  ^"  ^^  J^^^^^T^ 

That  the  delinauent  secretary  is  being  pro-    cording  to  the  reports    goes  to  the  deM  on 

tected  by  the  influence  of  personal  friends    the  Nyack  buildings.    In  view  o    the  attacks 

Sh   in   authority,   and   several   mourn  the    on  Mr.  Olsson.  "-latter    "ed  to  ,e    a  boy 

fact  that  a  large  number,  even  of  those  in    to    distribute    replies.    He    J^s,    howevei, 

nnstilns  of   nfluence,  seem  to  fail  to  realize    hustled  off  the  grounds,  and  subsequently 

th       x^t     f  the  -^^^  delinquency  made    arrested  on  the  charge  of  disturbing  a  re- 

LL  fest  in  the  case.  Ugious  meeting.    Meanwhile  we  continue  to 
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eccive  reports  as  to  the  methods  adopted  by 
I'Ir.  Simpson  in  regard  to  the  missionaries 
>n  the  field.  There  has  come  into  our 
lands  a  private  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
his  city   from   one  of  the   missionaries   in 


(try  Alliance  newspaper.  According  to  this 
contributions  and  bequests,  personal  or  for 
the  worli  in  general,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson;  so  also  for  the  work 
of  publication.    Contributions  for  the   Gos- 


3outh  America,  from  which  we  give  some  pel  Tabernacle  are  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Crear, 
extracts,  suppressing  names,  however,  es-  and  for  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Al- 
pecially  in  view  of  Mr.  Simpson's  methods     liauce  may  be  sent  eillier  to  Mr.  Crear  or 


)f  dealing  with  those  who  complain  or  criti- 
:ise: 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you,  for  we  hear 
from  no  one  else  in  New  Yorli.     Sipce  leaving 
New  York  we  received  one  letter  from  Mr.  War- 
ren, saying  the  work  at  home  kept  him  so  busy. 
Things  seem  to  be  in  rather  a  critical  condition, 
especially  in  regard  to  South  America,  for  all 
the   missionaries    seem    to   be    uiscouraged,    not 
liearing  from  the  Board,  nor  receiving  sufficient 
means  to  live.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  have  gone  to  the 
Methodists ;   the  two  native  workers   have  left 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  are  talking  of  going  into 
secular  work.    Mr.  C.  says  he  does  not  see  how 
things  will  end.     Mr.  D.,  from  Ecuador,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  from  Bolivia,  writes  that  he  is  alone 
and  ill,  without  any  money,   not  having  heard 
from  the  Board  in  a  year.     I  am  very  glad  that 
I  took  as  much  cloth  as  I  did,  for  it  has  all  come 
in  very  handy  for  my  husband's  shirts  and  dif- 
ferent things,   he  having  taken   so   little.     Tho 
I  was  accepted  as  a  missionary  I  have  not  been 
recognized   in   any    way     since    coming    down, 
neither  on  the  list  nor  in  my  marriage  nor  in  re- 
ceiving a  cent  of  money.     If  I  were  placed,  as 
a  good  many  missionaries  are,  without  friends 
at  home,  we  would  probably  have  suffered,  for  it 

would  be  impossible  to  live  on  what  Mr.  

receives  from  the  Alliance. 

JNotwithstanding  this  these   missionaries  are 
idoing  au   excellent   work,    eking   out   what 
little  money  they  have    by  doing  their  own 
jiousework,    considered    by    all    missionary 
experience    a    waste    of    energy,    it    being 
•heaper  to  employ  servants  and  leave  the 
|uis.sionaries  free  for  work.    They  are  push- 
ing their  meetings  to  such  a  degree  as  has 
roused  the  bitter   hostility   of  the   priests 
lid   has   occasioned   many    threats   against 
leir  lives.    The  most  outrageous  falsehoods 
10  published  by   the  priests  in   regard  to 
lem,  and  every  effort  made  to  prevent  peo- 
e    from    attending    the    services.    In    this 
'uuection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  di- 
ll ctory  for  contributions  nnd  bequests,  pub- 
;hed  weekly  in  Ihe  Christian  ami  Mission- 


Mrs.  A.  B.   Simpson.    It  thus  appears  that 
the  general  instructions  are  that  everything 
go  to  Mr.  Simpson.    However,  if  people  de- 
sire they  are  at  liberty  to  send  to  either  Mr. 
Crear   or   Mrs.    Simpson.    The   result   being 
that    the    average    person,    recognizing    Mr. 
Sin)pson    as    general    director,    would    nat- 
urally   send    to    him,    and    it    is    absolutely 
within    his   own   power   to   use   the   money 
coming  to  him  in  any  way  that  he  pleases. 
We  make  no  assertion  that  money  is  mis- 
used.   It  seems,  however,  very  strange  that 
such  repeated  stories  should  come  with  re- 
gard to  the  destitution  of  missionaries    as 
we    quote    above.    We    have   also    been    in- 
formed that  on  one  of  the  fields  the  April 
allowance   was   not   received   until   the   fol- 
lowing January;, and   yet   Mr.    Simpson  af- 
firms that  the  money  is  forwarded  regularly. 
There   is   some   discrepancy,    and   we    shall 
await   with    considerable   interest   the   pub- 
lication   of    the    full    financial    statement, 
which  has  been  promised,  but  so  far  as  we 
are    able    to    learn    has    not    yet    appeared. 
Meanwhile  the  English  committee  absolute- 
ly deny  having  contributed  to  the  Alliance 
the  funds  that  wore  forwarded  to  Mr.  01s- 
son.    Those  funds  were  intended  for  specific 
work  under  Mr.  Olsson's  direction,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  general  income  of  the 
Alliance. 


Biblical  Research. 

T)iE  (lerman  Orientgesellschaft,  organized 
only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  making  diggings  in  the  East,  is  vigorously  at 
work.  It  has  recently  issued  No.  2  of  its  Mit- 
iheilungen,  which  contains  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  leader  of  the  Babylonian  expedition. 
Dr.  Koldewey.  The  expedition  is  at  work  on 
the  famous  ruins  of  old  Babylon,  beginning  with 
the  Kasr  mound,  where  stood  the  famous  palace 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  are  informed  that 
work    was    begun    by    making    a    cut    directly 
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through  this  immense  mound  of  ruins,  and, 
among  other  things,  for  the  first  time  a  glimpse 
has  been  secured  of  the  famous  walls  which 
Herodotus  and  Diodor'T-  describe  as  being  wide 
enough  for  several  chariots  to  pass  along  side 
by  side.  For  the  first  time  in  two  thousand 
years  it  has  become  possible  to  test  the  correct 
ness  of  these  statements  and  it  is  found  that 
these  historians  have  not  exaggerated.  It  is 
seen  that  the  outer  wall  is  built  of  burned  brick 
with  the  stamp  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  is  7.25 
meters  wide,  but  that  bat...  of  it  there  are  fillings 
of  sand  and  other  material  21.5  metfers  in  width, 
while  the  inner  wall  is  13.10  meters  wide,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  41.85  meters  !  At  latest  re- 
ports this  breach  had  penetrated  17  meters  into 
the  mound,  and  the  progress  of  the  IGO  men  en- 
gaged was  rather  slow.  A  number  of  monu- 
mental inscriptions  were  unearthed,  but  as  yet 
no  connected  texts  seem  to  have  been  discovered. 
However,  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  the  glazed 
relief  bricks  with  which  the  palace  and,  prob- 
ably, too,  the  wall  were  ornamented  have  been 
found.  The  relief  was  placed  partly  on  blue 
and  partly  on  green  background,  and  the  frag- 
ments show  parts  of  the  human  body,  lion  skins, 
eyes  and  paws,  as  also  roset  ornaments.  A 
still  later  report,  here  mentioned,  states  that  the 
diggers  have  struck  a  very  thick  wall,  which  is 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  palace  proper.  The 
society  expects  to  publish  at  once  a  brochure  en- 
titled "  Babylon,"  the  contents  of  which  consists 
chietiy  of  an  address  on  the  work  and  prospects 
of  the  association  delivered  by  Professor  Fried- 
rich  Delitzsch,  now  of  Berlin.  A  chart  accom- 
panies the  address.  The  society  expects  to  ex- 
pend about  ?20,000  to  $25,000  a  year  on 
its  work,  and  to  "  maintain  the  expedition  for 
five  years."  The  German  Emperor  gave  a  dona- 
tion of  $4,000,  and  further  contributions  are 
solicited  from  friends  of  the  Orient  and  not 
only  from  technical  scholars. 

In  the  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  No. 

7,  Lie.  Rudolf  Steinmetz,  on  the  basis  of  the 
researches  of  Harnack,  Zahn  and  Godet,  and  in 
an  independent  consideration  of  these,  gives  the 
status  quo  of  the  mixed  questions  as  to  the  man- 
ner and  time  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Canon.  Several  years  ago  a  controversy, 
as  yet  unsettled,  on  this  subject  arose  between 
those  leading  representatives  of  the  more  liberal 
and  the  confessional  schools  in  New  Testament 
research,  Harnack  and  Zahn,  which  has  aroused 
a  deep  interest  in  Church  circles.  The  problem 
involved  is  practically  the  question  whether  the 
present  body  of  New  Testament  writings  became 
to  be  recognized  as  canonical  by  the  Church  be- 


cause the  Church  formally  selected  them  as  the 
best  protection  against  the  dangers  of  Gnosticism 
and  Montanism,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  such 
a   formal  selection  really  never  made,  and  was 
ihe  choice,  especially  of  our  four  Gospels,  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  fact  that  they  had  all  along 
oeen  used  by  the  Church  in  its  services,  and  had 
occupied   this  prominence   on   account  of   their 
apostolic  origin.     An  acceptance  of  the  former 
position,   which  is  that  of  Harnack,  will  place 
the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  canon  as 
such  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century ; 
while  to  adopt  the  second  view,  as  is  done  by 
Zahn,  regards  this  formation  as  already  an  es- 
tablished fact  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  So 
far,  it  seems,  the  views  of  Zahn  have  gained  the 
lai'ger  number  of  adherents,   and  among  these 
also     (iodet,     altho    with     some     modifications. 
Steinmetz  in  his  article  of  22  pages  briefly  re- 
views  the  chief  evidences  involved  and  thinks 
that  the  truth  really  lies  between  the  two,  and 
that  each  contestant  emphasizes  one  side  of  it. 
Zahn  places  the  emphasis  on  the  general  devel- 
opment of  these  writings  into  canonical  author- 
ity in  consequence  of  their  use  in  the  churches, 
while  Harnack  draws  special  attention  to  the 
suddenness  with   which   the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  about  the  year  160,  were  recognized 
as  a  body  of  canonical  workings  by  the  side  of 
the  Old  Testament  canon.  The  danger  of  Zahn's 
consists  in  the  one-sided  claim  that  the  evidence 
of  these  books  and  their  use  in  the  church  about 
100  A.D.,  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  these  ex- 
isted already  as  a  selection  or  a  canon  of  writ- 
ings, while  the  danger  of  Harnack's  views  con- 
sists in  his  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  ground 
of  the  selection  of  just  these  and  not  of  other 
books  in  160  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  entitled  to  this  position  on  the  ground  of 
their  general  use  in  the  churches.     In  this  way 
a   compromise,   and  perhaps   substantial  agree- 
ment between  these  two  views  of  canon  forma- 
tion is  eflfected.       In   the  same  number  of  the 
magazine  is   found  also  a  discussion   of  the  I 
John  5,  7-8  questions,  the  genuineness  of  which 
the  noted  conservative.  Dr.  W.  Koelling,  one  of 
the  few  defenders  of  the  verbal  inspiration  the- 
orj'  still   found   among  the   German   theological 
writers,  had  stoutly  defended.  The  reply  is  from 
Pastor  K.  Endemann,  who  reviews  the  evidence 
in    compact    form    and  unhesitatingly  declares 
that  this  passage  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  the 
Scriptures.     He  concludes  with  these  words : 

"  With  Hengstenberg,  Luthardt  and  others,  we 
are  fully  convinced  of  the  spuriousness  of  this  pas- 
sage. It  did  not  find  a  place  In  Luther's  Bible  un- 
til it  was  smuggled  into  It  in  the  year  1696.  It 
should  be  thrown  out  again." 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Gold  Standard. 

"  The  bankers  of  the  United  States  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  its  next  session  enact 
a  law  to  more  firmly  and  unequivocally  es- 
tablish the  gold  standard  in  this  country 
by  providing  that  the  gold  dollar,  which, 
under  the  existing  law,  is  the  unit  of  value, 
shall  be  the  standard  and  measure  of  all 
values  in  the  United  States;  tliat  all  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Government,  and  all  paper 
money,  including  circulating  notes  of  Na- 
tional banks,  shall  be  redeemed  in  gold  coin, 
and  that  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United 
States,  when  paid  into  the  Treasury,  shall 
not  be  reissued  except  upon  the  deposit  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  coin." 

The      American       Bankers'       Association 
adopted  these  resolutions  at  their  convention 
in    Cleveland    last    week.    The    vote    was 
unanimous,  was  followed  by  "  deafening  ap- 
plause."     The    action    is    noteworthy,    be- 
cause  the   members   of   this   association   of 
financiers  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.    They  were  all  of  one  way  of  think- 
ing upon  this  subject.    That  the  gold  stand- 
ard   has   already    been    established    in    this 
country  by  making  the  gold  dollar  the  unit 
of  value  makes   it   none   the  less  desirable 
to    reiterate    the    fact    "  more    firmly    and 
unequivocally  "  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  shall  make  the  gold  dollar  the  "  stand- 
ard and  measure  of  all  values."    The  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law  at  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  would  fulfil  the  pledges  made  by 
the  Administration,  and  would  enable    the 
Republican   party   to  go   befoi'e   the   people 
next  year  with   this   question  decided.    No 
promise    to    assist    in    promoting    interna- 
tional bimetallism  should   find  place  in  the 
platform.    A  clear  and  unmistakable  stand 
upon  this  vital  point  would  assure  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  business  community. 

A  further  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
bankers  upon  this  subject  was  afforded  in 
a  paper  road  by  a  prominent  bank  presi- 
dent In  which  were  strongly  urged  as  Im- 


perative these  three  steps.  First,  establish- 
ment of  the  gold  standard  by  law;  second, 
cancellation  of  the  greenbacks;  third,  with- 
drawal of  bond-secured  bank  notes,  and 
substitution  of  properly  safeguarded  bank 
notes  against  assets.  Significantly,  too,  the 
platform  of  the  Maryland  Republicans  places 
foremost  this  issue,  not  only  affirming  the 
necessity  for  the  gold  standard,  but  insist- 
ing "that  all  our  currency  should  be  made 
by  law  redeemable  in  gold  coin  at  the  option 
of  the  holder.  To  this  faith,"  the  resolution 
adds,  "  we  confidently  pledge  the  influence 
and  votes  of  the  Maryland  members  of  Con- 
gress." Could  the  Republicans  in  other 
States  beside  Maryland  and  Iowa  but  give 
the  same  assurances,  the  double-standard 
ghost  might  be  laid  at  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 


Railroad  Reports. 

The    report    on    the    New    York    Central 
Systeni  of  Railroads  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30th,  1899,  has  been  issued  by 
the  company,  and  has  aroused  much  interest, 
owing  largely  to  the  fact  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  other  Vanderbilt  properties  with  the 
Central,    and    the    refunding    of    its    fixed 
charges   at  a   lower   rate   of   interest.    Evi- 
dently   the    management    has    made    note- 
worthy progress  in  the  direction  of  economy 
and    etticiencj'    in    operation    of    the    sys- 
tem.   The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  show 
an  increase  of  $410,417,  and  the  operating 
expenses  show  a  decrease  of  .$382,032.  There 
is  an   increase   in   the  surplus  of  $960,581. 
From    the    surplus    deductions    were    made 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  refunding  the 
company's  bonds  and  issuing  the  collateral 
trust   0V2   ppi"    cent,    debentures    for   taking 
over  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral properties.    The  net  surplus  was  thus 
$5,373,325.     In    otlier    words,    the    company 
earned  nearly  6  per  cent,  on  the  stock,  and 
could  have  paid  5  per  cent.    The  percentage 
of  operating  e.xpenses  to  gross  earnings  for 
the  year  was  63.07  per  cent.,  against  64.47 
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per  cent,  last  year.  While  the  passenger 
earnings  increased  $472,314,  the  freight 
I'ates  were  almost  stationary,  altho  there 
was  a  material  gain  in  local  freight  rev- 
enues. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  makes  a 
significant  report  on  its  July  earnings.  The 
lines  east  of  Pittsburg  sliow  an  increase  in 
net  earnings  of  $129,200,  and  the  lines  west 
of  Pittsburg  an  increase  in  net  earnings  of 
$831,400.  The  increased  earnings  on  both 
sections,  therefore,  for  the  month,  amounted 
to  nearly  Mi  per  cent,  on  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  For  the  seven  months 
elapsed  and  reported  on,  the  Pennsylvania 
system  has  already  earned  this  year  an  ex- 
tra 1  per  cent,  dividend  on  its  capital.  If 
the  succeeding  months  show  no  diminution 
in  traffic  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
pany will  earn  at  least  1%,  and  perhaps  2, 
per  cent,  extra  on  the  stock  before  the  year 
closes. 


Financial    Items. 

Tjie  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany have  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock, 
payable  September  15th.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are:  C.  S.  Smith,  President;  W. 
D.  Eddy,  Vice-President;  W.  B.  Flint,  Treas- 
urer, and  W.  A.  Towner,  Assistant-Treas- 
urer. 

....On  the  last  day  of  the  Bankers'  Con- 
vention a  resolution  -nas  passed  looking  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  the  uniform  credit  sys- 
tem presented  by  James  G.  Cannon,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of 
New  York  City,  in  an  address  delivered  at 
the  convention.  The  resolution  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation, in  convention  assembled,  approves  the 
system  of  credit  department  for  banks,  and  that 
the  secretary  of  this  Association  be  and  hereby 
is  authorized  to  prepare  and  set  up  in  his  office  a 
model  credit  department,  and  to  furnish  such 
information  as  he  may  be  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  give  to  the  members  of  the  association 
regarding  the  workings  of  the  same ;  and  also 
to  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  as- 


sociation at  cost  price  any  and  all  blanks  which 
are  needful  in  connection  therewith." 

....  In  discussing  "  The  Week,"  Dun's  Re- 
view says: 

"  The  sky  is  still  cloudless  and  no  disquieting 
change  has  come  during  the  week.  In  spite  of 
more  warlike  news  about  South  Africa  the  Bank 
of  England  behaves  as  if  the  worst  possible  had 
been  fully  provided  for,  and  this  country  has  no 
reason  to  fear  trouble  from  that  source  unless 
English  markets  have  so  overloaded  as  to  need 
help.  The  marketing  of  domestic  products,  botli 
farm  and  manufactured,  continues  surprisingly 
large  for  the  season.  The  new  possessions, 
taken  together,  are  returning  in  revenue  already 
more  than  it  costs  to  clean  and  govern  them. 
The  West  and  South  still  behave  as  if  it  would 
be  impertinent  for  New  York  to  offer  money  for 
crop  moving,  and  are  still  bidding  for  commercial 
loans  here.  Failures  are  few,  strikes  scarce 
and  readily  settled,  and  the  passage  of  Septem- 
ber 1st  without  pressure  means  reasonable 
safety  for  months  ahead." 

....Referring  to  the  constituency  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  which  has 
lately  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Cleve- 
land, liradstreefs  says: 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  body  as 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  has  the 
power  to  exercise  a  very  considei'able  influence 
of  a  conservative  character  in  reference  to  mone- 
tary legislation.  The  fact  was  developed  at  the 
convention  held  at  Cleveland  this  week  that  the 
roll  of  the  association  comprises  3,915  members', 
whose  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  ag- 
gregate $1,230,102,191  and  their  combined  de- 
posits $4,501,367,328,  a  total  of  $5,731,559,519. 
The  weight  of  the  association  is  growing,  for 
this  total  represents  an  increase  of  $841,211,025 
over  the  like  assets  of  last  year's  members.  The 
bankers  who  administer  this  immense  fund  have 
an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber, and  both  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and 
of  their  depositors  have  an  impulse  toward  safe 
and  conservative  policies  which  cannot  but  serve 
as  a  steadying  power  in  the  great  political  com- 
munity of  which  they  form  a  part." 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

for  the  week  ending  September  11  were  : 
BANKS. 

Broadway 248  I  State  of  New  York...l27J6 

Continental 136  I  Western 405 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

America 265     I  North  American 171 

City 3S5h'  Title  Guarantee iVi% 


INSURANCE. 


"  How  to  Ascertain  the  Cost  of 
Life  Insurance." 

By  Hastings  H.   Hart,   LL.D. 

In  The  Independent  of  August  31st, 
uuder  the  title,  '•  Is  Life  Insurance  Protit- 
ablc  ? "  the  editor  justly  says:  "Life  iu- 
Huriince  does  cost,  and  it  is  worth;  why  even 
tolerate  a  superficial  appearance  that  it  is 
a  gratuity  ?  "  Few  policy  holders  have  any 
dehuite  idea  as  to  what  it  is  actually  cost- 
ing them  to  carry  their  insurance.  The  im- 
pression prevails  that  there  is  something 
mysterious  and  occult  about  life  insurance, 
and  that  only  an  "  actuary  "  can  ascertain 
the  facts,  and  that  by  a  complicated  process; 
but,  in  fact,  as  policies  are  now  written,  any 
layman  can  readily  ascertain  for  himself,  at 
any  time,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  what  his  insurance  is  cost- 
ing him.  In  order  to  make  good  its  con- 
tracts, the  insurance  company  accumulates 
a  reserve,  and  in  most  policies  now  written 
the  company  agrees  to  return  to  the  policy 
holder,  at  any  time,  on  demand,  the  largest 
part  of  this  reserve.  This  constitutes  the 
"  Cash  surrender  value "  and  is  a  definite 
asset.  It  is  usually  a  little  less  than  the  ac- 
tual value,  but  is  near  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  The  expenses  of  carrying  on  the 
company  and  the  compensation  for  the  risk 
of  having  to  pay  before  the  expiration  of 
the  average  life  have  to  be  paid  by  the  pol- 
icy holder  and  this  is  what  we  wish  to  as- 
certain. 

For  many  years  the  writer  has  followed  a 
simple  plan  which  was  set  forth  several 
years  ago  in  a  brief  article  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. The  experience  of  twenty-two 
years  has  confirmed  its  correctness.  It  con- 
sists simply  in  keeping  an  account  with 
each  life  insurance  policy,  exactly  like  any 
other  investment.  For  example,  I  have  a 
policy  of  $1,000  in  the  State  ISIutual  Life  As- 
surance Company.  The  cash  surrender  value 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $182.23.  I 
lost  the  use  of  this  cash  asset  during  the 
year,  therefore  I  charge  it  with  interest  at 


4  per  cent.,  $7.29.  The  net  premium  (less 
dividend)  was  $20.12,  making  a  total  debit 
of  $209.73.  The  cash  surrender  value  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  $200.87;  therefore,  the 
net  expense  to  me  for  the  year  was  $8.86, 
which  I  gladly  pay  the  company  for  assum- 
ing the  risk  of  having  to  pay  the  policy  in 
case  of  my  death. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  actual  ex- 
perience in  carrying  a  policy: 

Statement  of  Expense  of  Carrying  Policy  No. 
14821  in  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company. 

{A.  27  year  Eadowmeat  Policy,  payable  at  age  60.) 
^  I.  i  I  ^ 
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1885 ._      $34.62  $34.62  $12.43  $22.19 

1886 $12. 4;^  $0.50  29.93  42.86  32.50  10.36 

1887 32.50  1.30  29.65  63.45  54.52  8.93 

1888..     ..     54  52  2.18  29.36  86.06  77.48  8.58 

1889 77.48  3.10  29.78  110.36  101.33  9.03 

1890 101.33  4.05  29.47  134.85  126.23  8.62 

1891 126.23  5.05  29.14  160.42  152.17  8.25 

1892 152.17  6.09  28.81  187.07  179.21  7.86 

1893 179.21  7.17  28.46  iU.U  2m  Al  7.37 

1894 207.47  8.30  28.10  243.87  236.92  6.95 

1895 236.92  9.48  27.73  274.13  267  63  6.50 

1896 267.63  10.70  27.33  305.66  299.55  6.11 

1897 299.65  12.00  26.91  338.46  332.87  5.59 

1898 332.87  13.31  27.92  374.10  367.51  6.59 

1899 367.51  14.70  27.67  409.88  403.59  6.29 

Average  yearly  expense $8.08 

It  will  be  seen  that  after  charging  the 
policy  with  all  cash  payments,  together  with 
compound  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  deduct- 
ing the  present  cash  value,  the  protection 
cost  last  year  $6.29,  and  has  averaged  $8.08 
per  year.  For  the  past  six  years  the  inter- 
est charged  has  more  than  covered  the  ex- 
pense. For  the  sixteen  years  the  expense 
charge  has  been  $129.22,  and  the  interest 
charged  .$97.93. 

This  method  of  viewing  life  insurance  is 
a  plain  business  proposition,  on  the  same 
principle  as  any  other  balance  sheet.  It  is 
applicable  to  any  kind  of  a  policy.  If  the 
policy  has  no  cash  surrender  contract,  any 
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agent  of  the  company  can  furnish  a  state- 
naent  of  the  reserve  on  the  policy,  or  its 
value  as  ascertained  by  the  company  from 
year  to  year,  which  is  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  "  cash  surrender  values  "  of  modern  pol- 
icies. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  company's 
estimate  is  usually  more  nearly  the  true 
value  of  the  policy  than  the  "  cash  surren- 
der value,"  the  latter  being  intentionally 
soniewliat  lower  than  the  real  value. 

Chicago,  III. 


A  Reminiscence  Indeed. 

According  to  one  of  the  English  insur- 
ance journals,  a  journal  so  quietly  old- 
fashioned  that  until  now  we  had  never 
heard  its  name,  the  Manchester  (England) 
Fire  Company  once  dabbled  in  life  insur- 
ance, when  the  company  as  well  as  life  in- 
surance was  young.  One  of  the  original 
forms — "  questions  to  be  answered  by 
agents  "—has  been  brought  to  light  and  it 
is  indeed  peculiar.  It  is  too  long  to  copy, 
but  It  asks  the  agent  to  state  how  long  he 
has  known  the  candidate;  if  he  has  ever 
heard  of  his  being  indisposed,  and,  if  so, 
how  about  it;  is  he  now  in  perfect  health; 
are  his  habits  regular  and  good;  is  his  com- 
plexion sallow,  pale,  florid,  brown,  etc.;  is 
he  thin,  bloated,  etc.;  is  his  neck  long  or 
short,  his  chest  broad  or  narrow;  does  he 
look  healthy;  is  there  any  observable  de- 
fect in  him;  has  there  been  "consumption, 
asthma,  or  other  pulmonary  complaint " 
among  his  near  relatives;  "do  you  consider 
him  in  all  respects  a  proper  person  to  be  in- 
sured, and  do  you  recommend  him  to  the 
directors  as  such  ?  "  The  peculiarity  about 
all  this  is  thflt  no  medical  selection  was  pro- 
vided for,  the  agent  being  expected  to  do 
all  the  inspecting  and  recommending.  The 
agent  was  not  certain  to  be  competent,  and 
he  was  liable  to  be  biased  as  a  party  inter- 
ested; yet   there  was  a  time  when  the  of- 


ficers of  a  company  here  in  New  York  just 
looked  a  man  over  and  guessed  that  he 
would  or  would  not  do.  Those  were  the 
early  days  and  the  rrude  ones;  and  yet  peo- 
ple die  now,  as  they  died  then,  and  the  best 
medical  selection  lasts  only  a  few  years, 
its  service  being  hardly  more  than  to  neu- 
tralize the  selection  against  the  company 
which  the  public  Would  otherwise  make. 


The  summer  is  the  convention  season. 
Underwriters'  associations  have  had  theirs, 
and  the  insurance  commissioners  are  to  have 
one  in  Detroit  in  September.  Detroit  is  a 
pleasant  city,  whose  freedom  is  quite  free  and 
open  to  any  person  with  money  and  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  it.  Some  insurance  agents 
in  Detroit,  it  appears,  credit  the  commission- 
ers with  the  requisite  willingness,  coupled 
with  a  willingness  to  let  the  insurance  com- 
panies supply  the  money;  so  they  have  been 
ofliciously  stirring  about  locally  with  a  sub- 
scription paper.  It  is  in  order  to  inquire 
why.  If  the  ofEicial  brothers  coimt  upon 
having  a  pleasant  time,  let  them  pay  for  it 
as  other  people  do;  if  the  public  welfare  is  to 
be  served  by  the  meeting,  then  let  the  ex- 
pense come  from  the  collections  already 
made  from  the  companies,  these  collections 
being  ample  enough  to  yield  a  boasted  profit 
in  some  States.  It  is  a  queer  idea  which  is 
sometimes  had  of  possible  sources  of  profit 
—in  some  cases  suggesting  the  thrift  of  a 
man  who  should  try  to  economize  on  food 
by  sucking  blood  from  his  own  arm;  if  some 
one  else  furnishes  the  arm,  we  allow,  the 
case  is  more  plausible.  But,  once  more,  why 
should  the  companies  pay,  unless  upon  the 
neat  and  not  very  uncommon  proposition 
that  the  companies  are  to  pay  for  every- 
thing? Perhaps  these  men  are  obliged  tc 
make  some  disturbance  now  and  then,  lest 
somebody  propose  abolishing  them  as  being 
do-nothings;  but  certainly  they  worry  the 
companies  rather  than  serve  them. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

Mr.  Green:  "  Billson's  boy  has  got  to  b« 
in  officer  in  the  navy."  Mrs.  Oreen:  "Well, 
veil !  I  s'pose  he'll  wear  epithets  on  his  shoul- 
iers  now." — Judge. 

. ..."  I  wonder  why  it  is,"  said  Jinks,  "  that 
nost  authors  are  snobs?"  "Well,"  said  Binks, 
'  I  suppose  it  is  because  royalties  pay  their  ex- 
aenses,  and  their  titles  are  copyrighted." — Har- 
<>efs  Bazar. 

. . .  .Hello,  Smith  ;  suppose  a  man  marries  his 
Brst  wife's  step-sister's  aunt,  what  relation  is 
lie  to  her?"     "  First — wife — um — step-aunt — er 

let  me  see;  I  don't  know."  Bright  Fellow: 
'  He's  her  husband." — Exchange. 

. . .  .Mrs.  May-Fair:  "  I  hear  that  your  son  is 
a  great  student,  and  spends  most  of  his  time 
over  the  midnight  oil."  Mrs.  Jones  (a  rich  par- 
venu, in  pony  carriage)  :  "  Not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it.  We  'ave  helectric  light  hall  over  the 
'ouse,  and  Halfred  'as  a  'ole  chanticleer  in  'is 
room  I  " — Punch. 

....Monsieur  Calino  can  never  remember 
anything,  nor  keep  anything  to  himself.  He  is 
aware  of  his  vice  of  inattention.  "  Things  that 
I  hear  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other," 
he  says.  ''  No,"  a  friend  puts  in,  "  they  go  in  at 
one  ear  and  go  out  at  your  mouth !  " — Youth's 
Companion. 

. . .  .First  Chinaman :  "  Is  Manchuria  Russian 
territoi-y  by  this  time,  or  is  it  still  Chinese,  or 
partly  both?"  Second  Chinaman:  "Partly  both, 
I  think.  If  it  is  more  Chinese  than  Russian  it 
merely  constitutes  a  large  Russian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  China ;  while,  if  it  is  more  Russian 
than  Chinese,  we  can  console  ourselves  that  in 
it  we  have  a  certain  sphere  of  influence  in  Rus- 
sia."— Puck. 

....Benny  was  a  new  boy  at  school,  and  as 

the  teacher  enrolled  his  name  in  her  book,  she 

asked:  "Where   do   you    live,    Benny?"      "On 

Blinker  Street,"  he  answered.     "  You  should  say 

l'  In  Blinker  Street.'  That  is  considered  the  proper 

form  now."     "  Yes'm."     "You  have  lately  come 

ito  town,  have  you  not?"     "Yes'm."     "Where 

:  was  your  home  before  ?  "    "  Boonville."    "  Where 

is  Boonville?"     "In  the  Erie  Canal,  ma'am," 

said  Benny.     And  many  will  be  inclined  to  think 

that,  taking  the  teacher's  premises  for  granted, 

Benny's  language  was  logically  correct. — Youth's 

Companion. 

tn  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  if  you  go  to  gay 

Paree, 
,  There  won't  be  any  limit  to  the  sights  that  you 

can  see ; 
\iow  may  watch  the  mob  in  motion  ;  it  is  docile, 

tho  it's  queer, 
^rhe  police  will  let  you  feed  it  if  you  care  to  go 

so  near. 

f  .vou  visit  the  legations,  at  a  very  trifling  cost 
on  may  see  the  big  waste  baskets  where  the 

paper  scraps  are  tossed, 
M  for  a  slight  gratuity  they  will  politely  show 
he  interesting  relic  which   they  call   a   "  bor- 
dereau." 

ou  may  patronize   the  gramophone  and  hear 

the  thing  exclaim 
A  has !  "  of  anybody  whom  you  chance  to  know 

by  name, 
hey  are  absolutely  endless,   the  facilities  for 

glee, 
'  the  year  of  nineteen  hundred,  if  you  go  to 

gay  Paree. 

— Washington  Star. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

Fob  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will'send  "The  Santiago  Campaign," 
by  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler. 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 

In  the  following  lines  one  letter  is  taken  from 
each  word  and  a  different  one  substituted. 
Thy  leech  it  ripped  on  fine ;  tho  slower 
As  furnished  ;  or  toe  slinging  blower 

She  lamest  fee  both  bit. 
Thy  cow  sum  spares  thra  bust  on  fold, 
Ant  o'ar  thy  barkening  death  end  cold, 

She  largo  ghoat-mote  dote  flat. 
Ou  ivery  orclard  autume  staids 
Pith  appres  on  has  folden  bands. 

CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  the  other,  the  central  letters  will 
spell  a  Latin  phrase,  which  means  that  while 
one  is  prosperous  friends  are  plentiful. 

Reading  across:  1,  Offerings;  2,  a  hard  cov- 
ering ;  3,  a  famous  town  of  Spain ;  4,  to  strike : 
5,  the  surname  of  an  English  philosopher ;  6,  to 
move  furiously;  7,  three  famous  goddesses;  8, 
to  talk  idly ;  9,  dispatch ;  10,  faint-hearted ;  11, 
part  of  an  anchor ;  12,  want  of  good  sense ;  13, 
entrances ;  14,  to  conceal ;  15,  taste ;  16,  to  dis- 
like extremely  ;  17,  understanding ;  18,  a  small 
room ;  19.  to  guide ;  20,  detests ;  21,  a  cruel 
Athenian  legislator  ;  22,  rages ;  23,  loftiness ;  24, 
mangles ;  25,  a  silver  coin  ;  26,  melody. 

CONNECTED    SQUARES. 


*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

"p  -i*  ^  -1* 

*  *  *  * 


I.  Upper  Left-hand  Square:  1,  A  valley  ;  2. 
again  ;  .3,  a  cargo  ;  4,  fragments. 

II.  Upper  Right-hand  Square:  1,  Tart;  2,  aa 
instance ;  3,  an  Egyptian  goddess ;  4,  an  article 
of  furniture. 

III.  Central  Square:  ],  A  kind  of  crab;  2,  the 
agave ;  3,  a  time  of  day  :  4,  a  slight  depression. 

IV.  Lower  Left-hand  Square:  1,  To  capture; 
2,  a  plane  surface ;  3,  adjacent ;  4,  to  be  bold  or 
venturesome. 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Square:  1,  To  reclaim; 
2,  a  masculine  name ;  3,  to  constrain  ;  4.  an  Aus- 
tralian  bird.  JANE  H.   THAYER. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  AUGUST  31ST. 

Biblical  N.^mes, — 54,  Havilah  :  55,  Justus  :  56, 
Endor ;  57,  Blastus ;  58,  Massa  :  59.  Habakkuk ; 
60,  Menahem  .  61,  Issachar. 

Curtailings. — Reader.  Reade.  Read. 

WoRD-SQUARK. — 1,  Eclat  ;  2.  chair:  3,  lapse.  4. 
aisle ;  S,  trees. 

Central  Acrostic. — I.  Cains  Cilnius  Maecena. 
I,  Placate  :  2,  impales ;  3,  maximvim  :  4.  roguish  :  5, 
DFtsag* ;  C,  special :  7,  delight ;  8,  bullion  ;  9,  trun- 
al»;  10,  spritts;  11,  volutes;  12,  dabsttr ;  18,  pal- 
■late ;  14.  panacea ;  15,  tuneful :  16.  orackar ;  17, 
baneful ;  18,  cranial ;  19,  opiates ;  20,  gristle. 

II.  Piano-tuner.  1,  Japan  :  2.  guise  :  3,  graze  ;  4, 
coney  :  5.  alone  :  6,  cater  ;  7,  squab  :  8,  pined  ;  9, 
emend  ;  10,  shred. 
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Personals. 

Tjie  latest  dispatches  from  Gibraltar  say 
that  Admiral  Dewey  never  expects  to  see  sea 
service  again  except  in  event  of  war. 

. . .  .Madame  Labori,  wife  of  the  great  French 
jurist  who  defended  Dreyfus,  is  an  English 
woman  and  at  one  time  was  an  opera  singer. 

....Ex-Senator  Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas, 
has  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  $342.- 
000  a  part  of  his  farm  near  Corsicana,  on 
which  there  are  several  oil  wells.  There  are 
other  wells  on  the  part  which  he  retains. 

.  . .  .Paderewski  has  just  bought  a  summer 
house  not  far  from  Lausanne,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  When  at  his  country  place  the  famous 
pianist  cuts  short  his  wonderful  aureole  hair, 
but  as  the  concert  season  approaches  the  barber 
is  dispensed  with. 

.  . .  .Perhaps  the  man  destined  to  play  the  im- 
portant role  in  South  Africa  on  the  English  side 
during  the  next  few  months  is  Gen.  Sir  William 
Francis  Buller,  the  new  comander  of  the  British 
troops.  He  left  London  on  August  19th  and 
arrived  at  Cape  Town  last  week,  where  he  was 
met  by  cheering  thousands. 

.  . .  .Col.  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  served  in  the 
war  with  Spain,  says  he  would  go  to  the  Phil- 
ippines if  the  War  Department  should  desire 
his  services  in  the  war  there.  "  I  have  in  me," 
he  adds,  "  the  blood  of  my  grandmother,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Col.  Henry  Armstrong  and 
daughter  of  General  Armstrong,  and  they  were 
true  Americans." 

...  .It  has  been  decided  Dy  the  committee  of 
the  William  Black  Memorial  i  und  that  the  me- 
morial shall  take  the  form  of  a  beacon  light,  to 
be  known  as  "  The  William  Black  Beacon." 
This  beacon  will  be  set  up  at  Duart  Point,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  where  most 
of  the  steamer  traffic  of  the  West  Scottish 
Highlands  passes. 

....The  next  marriage  of  an  American  girl 
to  a  foreign  noble  will  take  place  on  the  25th  of 
this  month.  Prince  Cantacuzene,  Count  Spe- 
ransky,  of  Russia,  is  to  marry  Miss  Julia  Dent 
Grant,  granddaughter  of  America's  great  Civil 
War  hero.  The  young  Prince  has  gone  to  New- 
port to  stay  until  his  marriage,  and  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a  modest,  good-looking  young  fellow. 
He  is  attended  only  by  his  valet,  his  best  man 
not  having  arrived  yet  from  Russia. 

Next  to  "  David  Harum  "  and  "  Richard 

Carvel  "  perhaps  "  Prisoners  of  Hope  "  has  been 
the   most  successful   book  of  this  year.     The 


author.  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  is  not  yet  thirty 
years  old  and  comes  of  an  old  Virginia  family. 
She  has  not  made  literature  a  profession,  but 
rather  an  avocation,  and  does  her  writing  at 
odd  times.  She  was  a  delicate  child  and  her 
education  was  of  a  desultory  nature,  the  major 
portion  of  it  being  acquired  among  "  old-fash- 
ioned books  in  old-fashioned  libraries." 

.  . .  .John  R.  McLean,  the  recent  nominee  for 
Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
made  a  small  fortune  out  of  a  graveyard.  Ten 
years  ago  he  bought  one,  and,  after  removing 
the  dead  and  grading  and  sodding  the  land,  sold  . 
it  off  at  several  hundred  per  cent,  profit.  Mr. 
McLean  is  popular  with  all  classes  and  ap- 
l)roachablo  by  everybody.  He  is  liberal  in  liv- 
ing and  giving,  and  has  a  large,  old-fashioned 
house  in  Cincinnati  and  a  fine  country  place  in 
the  region  of  Rock  Creek. 

....The  only  commissioner-at-large  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Paris  Exposition  to  be  ap-. 
pointed  from  the  State  of  New  York  is  Mr. 
Louis  Stern,  of  the  famous  drygoods  firm  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Stern  is  a  German  by  birth  and  came 
to  this  country  nearly  fifty  years  ago-  Altho 
always  an  active  Republican,  Mr.  Stern  has 
never  sought  office  before,  tho  the  office  has 
otten  sought  him.  Mr.  Stern  is  a  member  ol 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  also  connected 
with  many  charitable  institutions. 

....A   new   long-distance   bicycle   record  has 
just  been  made.     Mrs.  Jane  Lindsey,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  last  week  finished  a  ride  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  on  a  bicycle  within  seventy-two  hours, 
thereby     wresting    the    woman's     long-distance 
world's  championship  from  Miss  Jane  C.  Yatman, 
whose  record  she  beat  by  one  hundred  miles.  Mrs. 
Lindsey  slept  only  three  hours  during  the  ride, 
tho  shortly  after  finishing  the  first  century  sht 
was  delayed  three  hours  by  a  terrific  thunder 
storm.     She  has  ridden  long  distances  for  onlj 
about  a  year. 

....  President  McKinley  was  last  week  electee 
a  member  of  the  Bricklayer  and  Stone  Masons 
International  Union,  No.  i.  L,  of  Chicago   (thi 
at  present  writing  it  is  not  known  whether  h 
will  accept  the  honor).     The  president  of  th 
union,  Mr.  Gubbins,  says  that  if  President  Mc 
Kinley  is  to  lay   the  corner  stone  of  the  ne\ 
post  office  in  Chicago  he  will  have  to  be  electa 
to  the  union  or  all  the  bricklayers  and  stone  cu' 
ters  in  Cook  County  will  go  on  a  strike.     It  wa 
first  intended  to  make  out  the  President's  unio 
card    for    September    first,    but    as    that  woul 
necessitate  his  presence  in  the  parade  on  Labt 
Day,  or  a  payment  of  $2  fine  for  being  absent, 
was  decided  to  delay  the  matter. 
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The  Political 
Situation 


Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  tlie  Democratic 
National  Committee,  declares 
that  the  next  Democratic  platform  must  at- 
tack imperialism  and  trusts.    But  the  "plank 
against  imperialism  in  the  Ohio  Democratic 
platform  troubles  Editor  McLean,  candidate 
for  Governor.    It  declares  that  our  soldiers 
are  "  unlawfully  used  "  to  put  down  insur- 
rection  In   the   Philippines,    while   Mr.    Mc- 
Lean's paper,  the  Cincinnati  Enqtiira';  denies 
that  the   opponents    of    imperialism    are    in 
favor  of  the  "  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  giving  up  the  island 
of  Luzon."      Mr.  McLean,  if  elected,  would 
be  a  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Bryan  for  the 
Democratic   nomination    to   the   Presidency. 
The  campaign  will  be  a  very  hot  one,  with 
the  candidacy  of  Mayor  Jones   an  uncertain 
factor.      His  vote  will  probably  come  from 
the  Democratic  party.    At  the  same  time  the 
negro  vote  is  in  danger,  and  Senator  Foraker 
;does  not  support  the  Ilepublican  ticket  heart- 
ily.     The  dissatisfaction  in  Kentucky  with 
jthe  nomination    of    Goebel    seems  to  grow. 
Judge  Tarvin.    wlio   wrote   the    Democratic 
platform,  says  he  will  not  speak   for  him. 
Vlr.  John  G.  Carlisle  says  that  "  a  year  ago 
lOobel  was  a  sound  money  man."    Secretary 
lay  has  written  a  ringing  letter  for  use  in 
he  Ohio  campaign.    lie  says  that  the  16  to 
cry  Is  no  longer  heard  in  the  streets,  and 
hat  the  free-trade  issue  is  dead.      To  the 
'emocrats   are    left    the    attack    on  trusts, 
larged  on  the  Republicans  as  "having  all 
»e  requisite  experience,  both  of  legislation 
id  business;"  and  the  war,   which  is  op- 
)sed  because  "  the  results  of  the  war  were 
0  advantageous."    He  denies  any  alliance 
wpt  of  good  will  with  England,  and  ap- 


peals to  the  advent  of  general  prosperity  as 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Democratic  at- 
tacks. 


The  conference  called  by  the 
The  Trust      ^^^.^.j^    Federation,    of    Chicago, 

to  discuss  the  question  of 
trusts,  met  last  week,  Wednesday,  in  Chi- 
cago and  adjourned  on  Saturday.  No  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  but  it  is  the  general 
opmion  that  the  conference  will  have  a  great 
educational  effect  on  the  people,  as  well  as 
more  or  less  influence  on  tlie  two  great  politi- 
cal parties.  Delegates  were  named  by  the 
Governors  of  thirty  States  and  by  various 
trades  and  labor  organizations,  and  these  to 
the  number  of  over  three  hundred  were  pres- 
ent. All  shades  of  opinion  were  represented, 
and  the  pro-trust,  or  conservative  people, 
seemed  to  be  about  equal  in  influence  to 
those  opposed  to  trusts.  All,  however, 
seemed  to  agree,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  most 
notew^orthy  part  of  the  conference,  that  the 
trusts  had  come  to  stay,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  correct  the  evils  in  them  was  by  some 
form  of  Government  regulation.  Altho  sorne 
very  important  papers  and  speeches  were 
read,  those  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Bourke 
Cockran  seem  to  have  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention. Mr.  Byi'on  W.  Holt,  who  has  ex- 
amined four  hundred  trusts,  said  that  he  had 
found  only  two  that  had  lowered  prices,  and 
Governor  Piugree  said  that  the  trust  is  the 
"  forerunner,  or  rather  the  creator  of  indus- 
trial slavery;  "  while  the  other  side  was 
taken  by  ex-Governor  Foster,  who  said,  "  de- 
nounce trusts  as  we  may,  they  are  coming 
to  stay,  because  the  gigantic  business  opera- 
tions of  the  future  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out them."      Mr.  Bryan's  idea  was  that  the 
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Government  should  require  every  trust  to 
obtain  a  license  before  doing  business  outside 
•  of  the  State  in  which  created;  while  Mr. 
Cockrau  wished  to  regulate  them  by  laws 
compelling  all  their  transactions  to  be  made 
public.  The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago 
will  issue  the  addresses  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  for  further  information  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  an  article  which  will  appear 
in  the  next  week's  issue  of  The  Independent 
by  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  of  Columbia  College, 
one  of  the  New  York  delegates. 


The  famous  Cleveland  strike 
The  Strike  ^^^  ^^^^  gradually  weak- 
Situation 

eumg,  and  at  last  has  col- 
lapsed entirely.  The  men  admit  defeat,  and 
are  swarming  in  such  numbers  to  the  com- 
pany's office  for  re-employment  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  call  a  meeting  and  formally 
declare  the  strike  off.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  second  strike  was  decided  by 
only  a  small  majority,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  men  being  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
The  men  as  they  return  are  being  cordially 
treated  by  the  employers,  who  say  that  they 
will  give  them  work  just  as  fast  as  places 
can  be  found  for  them,  but  are  unwilling 
to  dismiss  those  already  in  employ.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  strike  has  cost  the  city 
not  less  than  .$.5,000,000  in  damage  directly 
and  indirectly.  The  company  itself  has  lost 
probably  about  .$375,000,  and  the  strikers  an 
aggregate  sum  of  about  $120,000,  while 
scarcely  more  than  half  of  the  men  will  be 
able  to  secure  employment.  At  the  Cramp 
shipyards  there  is  no  great  change.  The 
pattern  makers  presented  a  demand  for  a 
nine-hour  work  day,  but  there  was  no  threat 
of  a  strike,  and  the  general  situation  has 
not  grown  worse.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  firm  says  that  the  real  origin  of  the 
strike  was  an  effort  commenced  in  England 
to  attach  the  American  shipbuilding  industry 
and  regain  what  was  lost  there  in  the  strike 
of  two  years  ago.  The  places  of  the  strik- 
ing men  have  been  filled  where  necessary, 
and  the  work  is  going  on.  The  attention  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  AVash- 
ington  has  been  called  to  the  methods  of 
strikers  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  warn- 
ing has  been  issued  by  Secretary  Hitchcock 
that    proceedings    calculated    to    incite    riot 


and  bloodshed  will  not  be  tolerated.  The 
strikers  in  Cartersville,  111.,  attacked  and 
killed  seven  negro  non-union  miners,  and 
the  Governor  has  sent  the  military  to  pre- 
serve order.  The  position  of  employers  is 
indicated  by  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  the  United  Typothetae  at  New 
Haven  last  week.  These  resolutions  affirmed 
the  right  of  the  members  to  employ  whom- 
soever they  see  fit  in  the  management  of 
their  respective  offices.  A  resolution  was 
proposed  requesting  each  individual  member 
hereafter  to  employ  only  non-union  foremen 
and  superintendents.  This,  however,  was 
withdrawn. 


Last     week,     Thursday, 

The   Philadelphia      ^^,^^^     unostentatious 

Exposition  ,,      ,,   ,.       , 

'^  ceremonies,  the  National 

Export    Exposition    was    formally    opened. 
The  purpose  of  this  exposition  is  the  spread 
of  our   mechanical   and   agricultural  indus- 
tries    and     American     products     generally 
throughout  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
thus  increase  and  widen  our  export  trade. 
Hundreds  of  distinguished  visitor.^  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  were  present,  includ- 
ing Admiral  Sampson  and  the  officers  of  bis 
fleet,  then  at  Philadelphia.    All  the  exhibit- 
ors have  not  yet  finished  their  booths,  but  It 
Is  expected  that  in  a  week  everything  will  be 
in  position.    The  attendance  during  the  day 
aggregated  about  25,000,  Avhich  would  seem 
to  show  the  success  of  the  exposition  from  a 
popular  standpoint.    The  governments  of  the 
whole  world  have  been  invited,  and  have  ac-| 
cepted,  to  send  their  delegates,  and  the  lead- 
ing Chambers  of  Commerce  in  every  country 
h^ve  also  accepted,  while  twenty  thousand 
leading    commercial    men    have     announce( 
their  intention  to  see  the  American  interest! 
gathered  in  the  buildings.      These  building! 
consist  of  three  central  structures,  the  mail 
one  covering  twelve  acres  of  space;  all  ar 
of   great    magnitude    and    impressive  arch 
tecture.    As  the  exports  of  the  United  State 
have    increased    to    an    enormous    amoui 
Philadelphia   has   received   great  credit  f( 
the  inception  of  this  enterprise  and  for  tl 
manner  in  which  it  is  being  carried  out,  ac 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  expositif 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  indu 
trial  displays  ever  held  in  this  country. 
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Countries 
South  of  Us 


The  revolution  in  Venezuela 
has  grown  to  alarming  pro- 
portions, at  least  in  the 
Spanish-American  sense.  It  has  just  leaked 
out  through  the  censored  press  that  the 
troops  under  General  Castro,  the  insurgent 
leader,  have  already  defeated  the  Govern- 
ment forces  tvpice,  capturing  in  one  battle 
2,000  Government  troops  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  President  Andrade, 
one  of  the  best  revolutionary  generals  in 
South  America,  has  had  to  tal^e  the  field  in 
person  against  the  insurgents.  Before  he 
went,  however,  he  bought  a  Spanish  gun- 
boat and  formed  a  new  cabinet  at  the  capi- 
tal. The  insurgent  general  is  reported  to 
have  anywhere  from  six  to  ten  tliousand 
men  under  Iiis  command,  and  the  whole  in- 
terior of  Venezuela  is  rising  to  his  support. 
Caracas,  however,  is  still  apathetic.  Later 
advices  say  that  President  Andrade  met  the 
insurgents  near  Tacuyo,  and  had  to  retreat 
with  severe  loss  back  toward  Caracas.  In 
the  meantime  General  Castro  has  taken 
Valencia,  the  second  largest  city  in  Vene- 
zuela. Our  Government  has  promised  to 
send  the  "  Nashville "  in  addition  to  the 
"  Detroit,"  if  she  is  needed,  and  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  principal  foreign  nations  at  Car- 
acas have  already  cabled  for  men  of  war. 
The  remarkable  part  of  this  whole  revolu- 
tion is  that  no  one  knows  what  General 
Castro  is  figliting  about.  Moreover,  why  do 
the  people  all  flock  to  his  standard  when 
it  was  supposed  that  everybody  was  satis- 
fied and  prosperous  in  Venezuela  ?  The 
Anglo-Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission 
has  almost  completed  its  work,  and  a  de- 
cision sliouUl  be  readied  by  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. Last  week  a  cyclone  swept  over  Ber- 
muda, doing  an  immense  amount  of  dam- 
age, tho  no  lives  have  been  reported  lost. 
The  storm  was  the  Avorst  known  there  since 
the  hurricane  of  1SS0,  and  the  loss  is  rough- 
ly estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars.  In 
Dutch  Guiana  there  is  an  internecine  war 
between  tlie  "  bush  "  negroes.  These  negroes 
are  to-day  wliat  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica 
were  a  century  or  more  ago,  except  that 
they  arc  tho  descendants  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  liave  completely  relapsed  into  sav- 
ngery,  making  Goejaba  and  tlie  other  terri- 
tories   occupied    by    them    counterparts    of 


equatorial  Africa.  The  Dutch  Government, 
which  long  ago  concluded  to  let  them  alone, 
will  now  have  a  good  pretext  to  intervene. 
It  is  now  expected  that  President  Salles,  of 
Brazil,  will  return  General  Boca's  visit  some 
time  next  March,  but  an  organ  which  he  in- 
spires in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  opposed  to  the 
recent  South  American  alliance  against  the 
United  States.  General  Jimenes  has  arrived 
at  the  capital  of  Santo  Domingo  amid  great 
manifestations  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the 
populace.  He  says  that  he  will  not  accept 
the  presidency  until  a  formal  election  has 
taken  place,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  tem- 
porary office  will  be  found  for  him  by  the 
Provisional  Ministry.  The  country  is  at 
present  quiet,  but  something  must  be  done 
immediately,  for  the  financial  and  economic 
situation  is  still  veiw  bad  and  a  famine  is 
even  feared. 


General  Ludlow,  the  military 
Cuba  and        Governor  of  Havana,  has  re- 
Porto   Rico  4.1      ■         J  J  ■     T 
ccntly  issued  an  order  wnich 

cannot  but  have  excellent  effect  upon  the 
Cubans.  He  directs  all  officers  stationed  in  the 
department  of  Havana  to  acquire  as  soon  as 
pracjticable  a  fluent  and  accurate  use  of  the 
Spanisli  language.  This  will,  he  affirms, 
hereafter  constitute  an  important  addition  to 
an  officer's  value  to  the  service,  and  he  has 
authorized  the  holding  of  a  general  depart- 
ment examinalion  on  December  1st.  It  is 
held  that  this  will  assist  greatly  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  most  of  the  misunderstandings  which 
have  occasioned  friction  during  the  past 
months  between  the  American  authorities 
and  the  Cubans.  A  somewhat  new  element 
of  disturbance  in  the  island  has  come  to  note 
through  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  labor 
c,uestiou.  Workingmen  have  been  more  ag- 
gressive than  ever  before.  During  the  Span- 
ish rcf/ime  strikes  were  settled  by  military 
force  when  tliey  became  serious,  but  the  ab- 
sence cf  this  form  of  treatment  has  resulted 
in  strike  after  strike,  the  men  usually  win- 
ning. The  masons  recently  gained  an  ad- 
vance of  twenty  live  per  cent.,  and  it  is  said 
are  about  to  strike  again  for  a  reduction  of 
hours.  The  carpenters  are  talking  of  an  in- 
dependent strike,  aiul  it  is  feared  that  as  a 
result  business  will  be  seriously  hampered. 
Governor  Itivera   in  his  private  capacity  Is 
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doing  his  best  to  efit'ect  compromises,  aud 
Geuoral  Gomez  expresses  his  regret  that  the 
Cubans  seem  lo  imitate  the  defects  in  the 
American  system  of  government  rather  than 
its  virtues.  In  t'orto  Rico  the  condition  is 
still  very  seri<nis,  and  Governor-General 
Davis  says  that  in  his  belief  the  great  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  is  more  a  question  of  food 
than  anythiug  else.  The  stress  of  hunger 
he  considers  will  be  an  increasing  one  for 
several  weeks,  and  ^^'e  must  prepare  to  feed 
not  less  thaa  a  qiianer  million  people  before 
the  earth  can  bring  forth  fresh  supplies. 
For  this  he  estimates  that  there  will  be 
necessary  $1,500,000  during  the  next  120 
days.  On  the  basis  of  the  report  from  Gen- 
eral Davis  Secretary  Root  has  appointed  a 
central  committee,  of  Which  Hon.  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss  is  chairman,  and  including  Brigadier- 
Grcneral  Guy  V.  Heury,  the  Rt.  Rev.  .Tames 
H.  Blenk,  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico,  now  in  the 
United  States;  the  Mayors  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  aud  others. 
The  National  Bank  of  North  America,  25 
Nassau  Street,  is  designated  as  the  repository 
for  the  relief  fund.  The  work  of  providing 
for  the  sufferers  has  been  turned  over 
to  Major  Hoff.  There  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive and  well  ordered  scheme  of  distribution, 
with  a  depot  of  supplies  in  every  munici- 
pality and  central  depot  at  San  .luan.  Fruit 
and  food  crops  were  wiped  out,  and  until 
they  can  be  reproduced,  which  will  take  three 
months,  food  in  the  form  of  beans,  rice  and 
codfish  will  have  to  be  provided  for  all  these 
people.  Some  kind  friends  have  sent  over- 
coats and  plush  bonnets,  but  these  are  lux- 
uries, and  if  the  necessaries  can  be  obtained 
it  is  all  that  is  desired.  There  is  no  romance 
in  this  undertaking  but  a  long,  hard  pull  to 
keep  life  in  a  starving  people,  people  who  are 
born  hungry  and  live  hungry  and  have  no 
supplies  of  anything  to  fall  back  upon  now 
that  disaster  has  overtaken  them.  They  can 
be  provided  for  with  enough  beans,  rice  and 
codfish,  and  there  is  no  source  to  look  for 
them  except  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  at  Washington  is 
taking  up  the  question  of  home  rule, 
and  considering  the  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. Details  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  but  it  is  generally  understood 
that    the    President    is    to    appoint    a    civil 


governor  and  chiefs  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  including  a  finan- 
cial, postal  and  two  or  three  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  also  supposed  that  in  addition 
a  numl)er  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  island 
will  probably  be  appointed  to  act  in  a  legis- 
lative capacity  with  the  civil  governor  and 
the  members  of  his  council,  and  will  be  au- 
thorized to  recommend  any  changes  deemed 
advisable  in  the  existing  laws  as  well  as 
other  laws  which  they  may  consider  appro- 
priate. It  is  not  intended  that  this  form 
should  continue  beyond  the  time  Congress 
may  see  fit  to  legislate,  but  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  President  to  give  the  people  some 
voice  in  their  own  government  pending  such 
action. 


President    Schurman    has 
-The  given    to    the    public    an    im- 

Phihppmes  ^^^.^^^^  statement  in  which 
lie  sums  up  the  situation  in  the  Philippines 
under  five  heads.  (1)  The  vastness  of  the 
archipelago  makes  a  blockade  impracticable. 
AVithout  going  out  into  either  the  Pacific 
or  the  China  Sea,  he  made  a  circuit  of  2,000 
miles  all  south  of  Manila.  (2)  The  multi- 
plicity and  heterogeneousuess  of  the  popu- 
lation is  evidenced  by  the  sixty  and  more 
languages  spoken  by  the  tribes,  most  of 
which  are  civilized  aud  Christianized,  the 
savage  tribes  being  found  in  North  Luzon 
and  Mindanao.  (3)  The  fighting  is  being 
done  by  the  Tagalogs.  The  other  tribes  are 
neutral,  but  are  still  not  to  be  reckoned  as 
allies  of  this  country,  being  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  America,  in  view  of  their  ex- 
perience with  Spain.  (4)  The  insurrection, 
serious  as  it  is,  is  not  a  national  uprising, 
there  being  no  Philippine  nation  any  more 
than  there  is  a  European  nation.  (5)  The 
United  States,  having  assumed  sovereignty 
over  the  archipelago,  is  held  responsible  not 
merely  by  foreigners,  but  by  the  Filipinos 
themselves  for  the  security  of  life  and  prop- 
erty among  all  the  islands.  The  Phibppine 
question  becomes  thus  a  question  of  na- 
tional honor  and  obligation.  With  regard 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  President  Schur- 
man advises  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Congress  of  the  form,  of  government  to  be 
established,  or,  better  still,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  in  those  places  not 
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hostile  to  the  United  States.  This  would 
give  an  object  lesson  in  the  American  con- 
ception of  government  and  do  much  to  quiet 
fear  of  autocracy.  The  Filipino  Congress 
seems  to  have  practically  disbanded.  Sev- 
eral members  are  reported  to  have  become 
discouraged,  and  to  be  awaiting  the  capture 
of  Tarlac,  the  last  capital.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle excitement  over  the  detention  at 
Hongkong  of  a  transport  with  returning 
troops,  on  the  charge  of  overcrowding.  The 
ship  was  promptly  released,  the  charge  not 
being  sustained.  General  Lawton  has  dis- 
claimed all  criticisms  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  him  upon  General  Otis. 


tical  occupation  of  the  country,  and  which 
paved  the  way  for  Russian  influence,  has 
been  laid  aside,  and  every  curtesy  is  shown, 
every  effort  made  to  conciliate. 


The  situation  in  Korea  has  ap- 
Japan  an       parently     been     undergoing     a 

rapid  change,  and  the  Russian 
predomiuauoe,  which  has  been  so  marked, 
has  given  place  to  that  of  the  Japanese. 
By  methods  that  are  distinctively  Oriental, 
the  Japanese  are  working  vigilantly  and 
meeting  every  move  of  Russia  with  a  coun- 
ter move.  They  encourage  every  attempt  at 
reform,  while  the  Russian  policy  is  to  check 
reform.  Their  numbers  are  increasing  rap- 
idly and  their  interests  are  multiplying  in 
every  direction.  For  example,  there  was  not 
a  single  Japanese  in  one  of  the  ports  at  the 
tinu'  of  its  opening  two  years  ago,  while  now 
there  are  1,200,  and  they  have  their  own 
municipality.  Some  little  time  since  it  was 
announced  that  the  Russians  had  secured 
concessions  of  three  whaling  stations  on  the 
coast,  each  fifteen  miles  long.  These  have 
been  finally  reduced  to  three  sites  of  700  feet 
by  H'>0  foet,  on  a  lease  of  twelve  years  under 
the  supervision  of  the  maritime  company. 
At  another  place,  a  magnificent  harbor  new- 
ly opened,  midway  between  Port  Arthur  and 
Vladivostock,  the  Russian  Minister  selected 
last  May  a  very  valuable  strategical  site,  os- 
tensibly for  coaling  sheds,  but  the  Japanese 
intervened,  and  before  the  matter  was  com- 
plete, bought  the  fore-shore,  thus  rendering 
the  proposed  purchase  worthless.  These  are 
but  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  Japan 
has  little  by  little  succeeded  in  establishing 
itself  in  Korea  at  the  expense  of  Russia. 
Tlie  .lapanese  have  also  learned  lessons,  and 
the  dictatorial  manner  which  created  such 
hostility  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  prac- 


Further    information    with    re- 
Japan  and      gj^j.j    ^Q    ^Y\e    proposed    league 
'"*  between     Japan     and     China 

shows  that  the  steps  taken  were  more  im- 
portant than  was  at  the  time  supposed.  It 
seems  that  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the 
Emperor  have  been  drawing  closer  to- 
gether. He  recognizes  the  value  of  her 
prompt  action  in  saving  him  from  the  in- 
fluence of  well-intending  visionaries  with 
no  experience  in  government,  and  in  avoid- 
ing an  outbreak  of  conservatism  that  might 
have  been  very  serious.  She  is  coming  to 
realize  that  the  old  order  is  doomed;  that 
reforms  are  necessarj',  and  is  gradually 
moving  toward  reform— financial  and  mili- 
tary— and  is  anxious  to  build  up  a  new 
China,  providing  the  necessary  assistance 
is  forthcoming.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  overtures  were  made  to  Ja- 
pan, and  that  Marquis  Ito  was  invited  to 
China  to  consult  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Secret  envoys  were  first  sent  from  China, 
and  received  by  the  foreign  ministers  at 
Tokio,  and  there  were  continued  discus- 
sions. Just  what  the  situation  is  at  pres- 
ent is  not  altogether  evident,  especially  in 
view  of  the  positive  notice  given  by  Rus- 
sia that  any  such  alliance  would  be  con- 
sidered by  her  as  detrimental  to  her  inter- 
ests. "What  has  been  begun,  however,  it  is 
thought  will  not  immediately  be  aban- 
doned, and  as  it  is  reported  that  the  Chinese 
proposals  included  the  handing  over  to  Ja- 
pan of  the  sole  control  of  the  mines  and  the 
majority  of  the  railway  lines  in  two  of  the 
provinces  where  foreign — especially  Italian 
—influence  is  now  dreaded,  it  is  thought  not 
probable  that  the  scheme  will  be  given  up  at 
once.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  Japanese 
authorities  absolutely  deny  the  whole  story 
and  aflirm  that  Japan  is  not  foolish  enough 
to  enter  iuto  such  a  scheme.  However, 
this  may  be  it  is  evident  that  the  higher 
authorities  in  China  are  coming  to  realize 
more  clearly  what  is  involved  in  the  for- 
eign control  of  internal  improvements,  and 
seem  inclined  to  make  common  cause  with 
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those  who  are  nearest  of  kin  and  most  in- 
terested in  resisting  Western  aggression. 


President  Kriiger's  reply  to 
South  Africa      ^^.^^,  British  demand  has  been 

received,  and  while  not  to  be  given  out 
from  the  British  Colonial  Otflce  until 
after  the  Cabinet  meeting,  its  siibstancis 
is  printed  in  the  Pretoria  papers.  The 
Transvaal  regrets  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  invitation  to  a  conference  of  a  joint 


which  the  Government  is  not  ready  to  lay 
before  the  Volksraad,  or  the  subjects  of 
which  are  undefined.  The  real  difficulty  i» 
still  with  the  ultimate  question  of  entire  in- 
dependence, which  Great  Britain  will  not 
discuss,  and  she  will  not  arbitrate  with  a 
subordinate  State.  The  Transvaal  asks  for 
arbitration,  which  can  be  only  between  in- 
dependent States.  War  is  not  yet  sure,  but 
looks  nearer,  as  the  Boer  reply  is  not  pacific 
in  its  terms.  The  question  of  suffrage  is 
complicated  with  this  question  of  independ- 
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commission,  and  the  substitution  of  an  en- 
tirely new  proposal.  The  Transvaal  now 
declares  that  it  was  a  misapprehension  if 
it  was  supposed  ready  to  lay  proposals 
for  a  five  years'  franchise  and  a  quarter 
representation  to  the  new  population 
before  the  Volksraad  for  unconditional 
acceptance.  As  to  the  language  question, 
the  Transvaal  declares  that  it  never  mnde 
any  offer  such  as  is  referred  to,  consider- 
ing such  a  measure  both  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  It  will  accept  no  conference 
which  implies  the  acceptance  of  conditions 


ence,  as  the  Transvaal  demands  that  with 
the  naturalization  shall  go  the  giving  up  of 
all  paramount  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
The  note  of  the  Boers  ends  thus:  "If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  feels  able  to  make 
this  decision  (submitting  the  dispute  to  a 
joint  commission)  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
present  state  of  tension;  race  hatred  would 
decrease  and  die  out,  and  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  South  African  Republic  and 
all  South  Africa  would  be  developed  and 
furthered,  and  fraternization  between  the 
(liffeient  nationalities  would  increase. 


The  Conference  at  the  Hague,  and  its  Results. 

By  James  Harris  Vickery,   LL.B., 

Attache  to  the  American  Commission  to  the  Peace  Conference. 


ON  the  29111  of  July  the  International 
Peace  Conference  closed  its  labors 
by  a  "  last  solemn  session "  devoted 
to  the  final  exchange  of  international  com- 
pliment and  thanks. 

And  now  that  all  is  over  there  naturally 
occurs  the  question  "  What  has  the  Con- 
ference really  accomplished  and  what  are 
we  to  do  with  the  result  ?  " 

Unfortunately  a  tendency  has  shown  it- 
self in  various  quarters  to  belittle  its  work, 
the  London  Spectator  even  going  so  far  as  to 
say,  "  The  Peace  Conference  has  failed." 

That  it  failed  to  give  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  some  propositions  of  the  Moura- 
vieff  Circular  is  true.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects in  that  document  was  completely  in- 
verted. Every  man  who  has  given  the  mat- 
ter serious  thought  must  see  that  a  well  de- 
vised and  effective  system  of  arbitration 
must  precede  any  attempt  to  limit  arma- 
ments. Nevertheless  the  question  of  arma- 
ments, especially  emphasized  in  the  Czar's 
Rescript,  was  given  further  prominence  in 
the  Mouravieff  Circular  by  being  placed  in 
the  forefront  of  tlie  list  of  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion, wliile  arbitration  came  last. 

As  the  North  German  Gazette,  therefore, 
very  trulj^  says,  the  Conference  accom- 
plislied  a  good  result  when  it  put  on  rec- 
ord its  opinion  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  matter  of  armaments  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Indeed  it  seems  doubtful  if  disarmament 
will  ever  take  place  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference. When  tlie  principle  and  practice 
of  arbitration  shall  have  diminished  the 
causes  of  Avar  by  assuming  jurisdiction 
over  the  majority  of  those  disputes  and  con- 
flicts for  the  decision  of  which  by  force  ar- 
maments are  at  present  maintained,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  vast  war  or- 
ganizations of  the  present  day  will  begin  to 
tumble  to  pieces  of  their  own  accord.  No 
nation  maintains  a  great  standing  army  or 


sinks  millions  in  battle  ships  for  the  mere 
fun  of  it;  and  when  the  tax-paying  portion 
of  a  nation  sees  the  necessity  for  such  ex- 
penditure gradually  decreasing  the  Gov- 
ernment tliat  would  stand  must  devise  its 
own  scheme  of  retrenchment,  and  will  not 
be  likely  to  wait  for  an  international  con- 
ference to  do  so. 

The  fact  therefore,  that  the  Conference 
refused  to  take  any  measures  for  the  limit- 
ing of  armaments  is  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  eminent  good  sense  and 
Avisdom  of  the  body  and  of  its  clear  percep- 
tion of  what  is  practicable  and  possible. 

As  to  the  next  subject,  however,  a  more 
positive  result  was  obtained— namel.v,  the 
extension  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Rules 
to  naval  warfare  and  the  adoption  and  ex- 
tension of  the  laws  formulated  by  the  Brus- 
sels Conference  for  the  conduct  of  land  war- 
fare. 

As  to  the  former,  there  are  to-day  no  two- 
opinions  regarding  the  value  and  necessity 
of  the  Red  Cross  Organization  upon  the- 
lield  of  battle  in  caring  for  the  sick  and 
Avounded— nothing  less  would  satisfy  the- 
groAving  sense  of  humanit.v  Avhich  has  done- 
so  much  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  AA'ar.  But 
all  its  work  has  thus  far  been  confined  tC' 
conflicts  on  land  and  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing feeling  of  late  years  that  the  ab- 
sence of  an.v  such  organization  as  regards 
naval  Avai-fare  is  an  anomaly  Avhich  ought 
to  be  remedied.  This  the  Conference  has- 
done.  The  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  adapting  the  Red  Cross  Rules  to  naval 
AA-arfare  formed  the  subject  of  most  careful 
and  thorough  examination  and  the  result  is 
a  series  of  rules  which  constitute  a  great  ad- 
A-ance  in  the  direction  of  humanity  in  Avar. 

In  the  AA'ork  of  perfecting  and  extending 
the.se  rules  the  United  States  Delegates  took 
a  prominent  part,  but  special  reasons  pre- 
A-enlod  them  from  signing  the  Convention 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Conference.  These 
reasons   will  doubtless  be   made  knoAvn   in 
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due  time,  and  now  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  remove  whatever  difficulties  there 
are  preventing  the  United  States  from  l)e- 
coming,  along  with  other  nations,  a  party 
to  a  Convention  so  valuable  and  so  fully  in 
keeping  with  American  tradition  in  the  di- 
rection of  diminishing  the  suffering  of  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

So,  too,  with  reference  to  the  rules  for 
land  warfare  formulated  by  the  Conference 
of  Brussels.  The  United  States  enjoys  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  mitigate  the  rig- 
ors of  warfare  by  tlie  preparation  of  a 
Manual  for  the  conduct  of  armies  in  the 
field;  and  that  Manual,  prepared  by  Francis 
Lieber  at  the  instance  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
became  not  only  the  model  of  those  adopted 
by  other  nations,  but  an  incentive  to  the  call- 
ing of  the  Brussels  Conference  by  Alex- 
ander II  of  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  uni- 
fying the  rules  adopted  by  the  various  na- 
tions in  order  to  form  a  common  code.  The 
work  of  the  Conference  of  Brussels  was 
very  carefully  done  and  of  great  value,  but 
the  delegates  were  not'  plenipotentiaries, 
and  the  nations  represented  failed  to  adopt 
the  rules  formulated,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  thus  far  remained  ineffective  as 
a  common  code  binding  on  all  nations,  tho 
indirectly  they  have  exercised  a  noble  in- 
fluence in  supplying  valuable  material  and 
suggestions  to  various  nations  in  the  prep- 
aration and  amendment  of  manuals  of  their 
own. 

The  whole  body  of  these  Rules  and  Laws 
of  War  have  now  been  examined,  perfected 
and  extended,  and  the  result  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  Convention  to  which  nearly  all 
the  nations  have  become  signatories. 

It  is  another  matter  of  regret  that  for  cer- 
tain reasons  the  American  Commission 
withheld  their  signatures  from  this  Con- 
vention. Tho  they  took  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  extending  and  perfecting  these 
rules  the  Commission  referred  the  whole 
Convention  to  Washington.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  public  opinion  will  be  exerted 
to  remove  whatever  difficulties  there  may 
be  preventing  the  American  Republic  from 
stepping  into  line  with  other  nations  as  re- 
gards the  signing  and  ratification  of  this 
Convention  covering  the  field  in  which  the 
United  States  was  the  pioneer. 


But  all  the  above  measures  have  reference 
to  the  waging  of  war;  the  last  and  greatest 
work  of  the  Conference,  and  that  in  which 
Americans  ai'e  chiefly  interested,  has  ref- 
erence to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Tho  last  in  the  list  of  subjects  named,  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  difficul- 
ties, especially  by  arbitration,  was  the  sub- 
ject around  which  the  hopes  of  all  English 
speaking  people  centered  as  promising  the 
most  fruitful  result.  There  was  a  bit  of  nat- 
ural justice,  therefore,  in  the  turn  events 
took  after  the  opening  of  the  Conference, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  various  committees 
commenced  their  work  than  the  overshadow- 
ing ijiterest  which  gathered  around  the 
Third  or  Arbitration  Committee  completely 
obscured  the  committees  on  other  subjects, 
and  it  soon  became  known  as  the  "  Cabinet 
of  the  Conference." 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  the  Third 
Committee  is  an  extension  of  International 
Ijaw  with  reference  to  Mediation  and  the 
Tender  of  Good  Offices.  As  is  known, 
Mediation  has  heretofore  been  dependent 
upon  an  invitation  extended  by  the  dispu- 
tant powers  to  a  neutral;  now, .  however, 
such  neutral  power  may  propose  mediation 
of  its  own  accord.  The  Tender  of  Good 
'Offices  also,  which  has  heretofore  rested 
upon  the  uncertain  basis  of  curtesy,  has 
been  placed  upon  a  basis  of  legal  right.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  Mediation  and  the  Tender 
of  Good  Ojfices  has  been  very  largely  abol- 
ished, and  these  two  closely  related  princi- 
ples virtually  amalgamated. 

The  effect  of  all  this  will  be  to  enable 
friendly  neutral  powers  to  make  their  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  peace  more  effectively 
and  immediately  felt  by  removing  the  ne- 
cessity of  waiting  for  an  invitation  to  me- 
diate and  strengthening  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  may  tender  "  good  offices,"  thus 
enabling  them  in  each  case  to  act  on  their 
own  initiative  and  give  instant  effect  to 
such  influence  as  they  may  possess.  Hith- 
erto neutral  powers  have  been  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  a  passive  attitude  by  the 
fact  that,  the  Tender  of  Good  Offices  rest- 
ing solely  upon  curtesy,  they  have  been 
fearful  lest  any  active  exertion  on  their 
part   might  be  con.strued  by  the  disputant 
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nations  as  an  attempt  to  meddle  or  inter- 
vene in  matters  with  which  they  had  no 
concern,  and  they  perhaps  might  be  repaid 
with  an  ungracious  answer  for  their  pains. 
But  now  the  Tender  of  Good  Offices  rests 
firmly  upon  the  ground  of  legal  right,  and 
disputant  nations,  knowing  this,  will  be 
bound  to  give  a  respectful  hearing  and  cur- 
teous  answer  to  any  neutral  nation  offering 
"  good  offices." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  still  remains  true 
that  should  a  neutral  nation  press  its  Ten- 
der of  Good  Offices  beyond  proper  limits, 
such  action  will  be  little  short  of  a  threat 
to  intervene,  and  intervention,  strictly 
speaking,  has  no  ground  of  right  in  Inter- 
national LaAV. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  Intervention 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Confei-euce, 
save  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its  ultimate 
destruction.  After  the  International  Tri- 
bunal, which  has  been  established,  sliall 
liave  proved  its  competence  to  handle  grave 
international  disputes  Intervention  will 
cease  to  liave  an  atleduate  reason  for  ex- 
istence. It  has  been  most  ai)tly  character- 
ized as  a  "  high  act  of  policy  above  and  be- 
yond the  domain  of  law,"  but  the  Tribunal 
may  well  be  hoped  to  occupy  that  domain 
in  the  course  of  time  by  a  judicious  exten- 
sion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  with  more  of 
justice  and  less  of  bloodshed  than  various 
nations  have  heretofore  done  by  virtue  of 
the  doctrine  of  Intervention. 

Valuable  also  is  the  plan  for  "  Special 
Mediation  "  proposed  by  the  American  Com- 
mission and  adopted  by  the  Conference. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  inter- 
national disputes  is  new,  tho  common 
among  individuals  in  various  countries.  'It 
Is  simply  the  principle  of  the  employment 
of  "  seconds  "  as  in  a  duel,  applied  to  na- 

i  lions.  Inasmuch  as  nations  have  not  yet 
outgrown  the  habit  of  dueling,  the  employ- 
ment ot  '•  seconding  powers  "  ought  not  to 
be  Mithout  value.  From  another  stand- 
point it  may  bo  regarded  as  an  extended 
I  form  of  Mediation  in  which  there  are  two 
Mediators  instead  of  one,  the  duty  being 
cast  upon  them  to  effect  a  settlement  if 
possible.  In  various  ways  this  extended  or 
Special  Mediation  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  effective  than  ordinary  Mediation,  for 


each  Mediator  will  stand  nearer  to  and  pos- 
sess more  of  the  confidence  of  the  power  it 
represents;  and,   on   the  other   hand,    what- 
ever  compromise    is   possible   will   be   facil- 
itated by  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Me- 
diators as  between  themselves,  and  by  the 
removal   of   negotiations   from    quarters   in- 
flamed by  passion  and  prejudice.    Moreover, 
instead  of  but  one  power,  there  will  be  two 
exerting  their  influence  in  imison  to  prevent 
armed  conflict  and  promote  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.    Should  this  prove  im- 
possible and  hostilities  unhappily  ensue,  the 
"  seconding  powers  "   will  still  retain  their 
functions  as  Mediators,  and  may  be  instru- 
mental  in   preventing  the   sacrifice   of  pre- 
cious lives  and  treasure  by  "  calling  a  halt " 
when   it   shall   have  become  apparent  that 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  weaker 
combatant  is  in  vain,  thus  securing  "  peace 
with  honor  "  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
A  very  happy  result  of  tlie  Conference  is 
the    institution    of    International     Commis- 
sions of  Inquiry.  Looking  back  over  the  his- 
tory   of    recent    disputes    between    various 
States  one  is  chiefly  struck  by  the  amount 
of  bitterness  and   hate   engendered   by   the 
mutual  assertion  and  denial  of  sundry  sim- 
ple matters  of  fact  which  might  easily  have 
been  established,   but  which,   for  the  want 
of     authoritative      examination,      remained 
clouded    in    uncertainty.    In   all   such   cases 
the    Commission    of    Inquiry    may    be    ex. 
])ected    to    have   a   most   salutary    efiFect   in 
thoroughly  and    impartially   examining   the 
facts,  and  making  them  known,  thus  sub- 
stituting   for   the    vast    body    of    invention, 
sensation,    rumor  and   falsehood— the   fruit- 
ful   breeding    ground    of    *'  fighting    dema- 
gogs "—a    plain,    truthful,    clear    and    defi- 
nite statement  of  fact  upon  which  the  bet- 
ter and  soberer  public  opinion  may  rest  it- 
self and  effectively  combat  those  elements 
of  international  .lingoism   that  do  so  much 
to  provoke  war.    The  effect  will  be  twofold: 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  tend  to  unite 
just  minded  men  in  both  the  disputant  na- 
tions by  supplying  them  with  the  same  com- 
mon ground  of  fact,  which  will  necessarily 
lessen  the  divergence  of  their  conclusions: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  supplying  neu- 
tral nations  with  the  same  ground  of  fact, 
it  will  enable  tlicm  to  pronounce  a  more  just 
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and  impartial  judgment,  wliicli  in  the  shape 
of  a  body  of  neutral  public  opinion  will 
serve  to  temper  the  extreme  contentions  of 
the  disputing  nations  and  restrain  them 
from  resorting  to  arms. 

It  may  also  be  expected  to  lessen  very 
greatly  the  vile  influence  of  "  sensation 
journals  "  by  depriving  them  of  that  great 
field  of  vague  uncertainty  as  to  facts  which 
has  hitherto  afforded  so  much  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  so-called  "  enterprise," 
or,  in  other  words,  the  wholesale  invention 
and  circulation  of  every  sort  of  lying  rumor 
calculated  to  set  disputant  nations  by  the 
ears. 

And  now  as  to  the  Court  itself:  The  plan 
is  composite,  being  made  up  of  the  British 
and  American  schemes,  with  various  points 
drawn  from  Russia,  France,  Italy  and  other 
powers. 

It  was  recognized  that  special  or  tempo- 
rary courts  of  arbitration,  tho  they  have 
hitherto  done  much  good  work,  are  inade- 
quate from  the  fact  that  in  each  dispute  a 
long  series  of  negotiations  is  necessary  in 
order  to  constitute  the  court.  When  nations 
are  excited  and  angered  these  negotiations 
concerning  judges,  procedure,  questions  for 
determination,  place  of  trial,  etc.,  ai-e  diffl- 
eult,  and  the  court  when  finally  constituted 
is  often  so  limited  as  to  powers  and  fenced 
in  by  restrictions  as  virtually  to  prevent  a 
full  and  adequate  examination  and  deci- 
sion, and  frequently  the  result  Is  very  unsat- 
isfactory, and  sometimes  constitutes  a  posi- 
tive miscarriage  of  justice.  And  then  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  national  feeling 
getting  beyond  control  before  such  a  tri- 
bunal can  be  constituted.  In  view  of  this 
the  necessity  was  clearly  seen  for  a  per- 
manent court,  already  establislied,  instantly 
available,  and  standing  forth  before  all 
nations  as  a  constant  invitation  to  them  to 
arbitrate. 

Such  a  permanent  court  the  American 
Commission  proposed  in  a  carefully  elab- 
orated plan.  While  this  was  well  received, 
however,  it  was  very  strongly  argued  that 
a  more  moderate  beginning  would  produce 
better  results,  and  that  present  conditions, 
at  least  as  regards  many  nations,  are  not 
sufficiently  ripe  for  a  permanent  court  that 
shall  be  all  the  time  in  session,  and  made 


up  of  a  large  number  of  salaried  judges 
somewhat  after  the  manner,  for  instance, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
expense  of  such  a  court  would  naturally  be 
very  considerable,  and  it  might  happen 
that  for  months,  and  even  longer,  it  would 
have  no  cases  before  it.  Demagogs  would 
rise  up  and  decry  it;  caricaturists  would 
ridicule  it;  taxpayers  would  grow  restive, 
and  one  nation  after  anotlier  would  be  led 
to  withdraw  from  it.  The  consequent  reac- 
tion would  be  sure  to  retard,  if  not  to  turn 
back  the  growth  of  arbitration  for  years. 
Here  was  a  difficulty— a  deadlock. 

At  this  juncture  Sir  .Tulian  Pauncefote 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Perma- 
nent International  Bureau  of  Arbitration, 
with  an  Administrative  Council  composed 
of  tlie  Diplomatic  Representatives  of  the 
various  powers  resident  at  The  Hague,  such 
Bureau  and  Council  to  be  the  medium  for 
calling  into  existence  a  special  Arbitration 
Tribun.al  to  be  made  up  of  judges  selected 
from  a  "Panel  of  Judges "  previously  ap- 
pointed and  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. This  plan  as  amended  by  Mr.  White, 
President  of  the  American  Delegation,  add- 
ing the  Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  as  permanent  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, took  the  Conference  out  of  the  diffl-  . 
culty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  is  a  mid- 
dle step  between  the  special  temporary  Ar- 
bitration Court  of  the  past,  and  the  fully 
matured  permanent  International  Tribunal 
proposed  by  the  American  Commission,  and 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  being  part- 
ly permanent  and  partly  temporary. 

The  permanent  part  consists  of  an  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Arbitration  with  oflS- 
cials  to  do  the  routine  work.  It  is  anal- 
ogous in  many  respects  to  the  Clerk's  Office 
of  an  ordinary  court.  The  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration is  charged  with  the  adminis- 
trative duties  of  the  Bureau,  and  has  power 
to  employ  the  necessary  officials,  make  pro-  | 
vision  for  the  records,  etc. 

The  Council,  moreover,  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  call 
into  being  the  special  Court  of  Arbitration 
in  the  event  of  a  difficulty  arising  between 
two  or  more  nations  which  they  desire  to 
arbitrate.    In  order  that  this  may  be  done 
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without  delay  each  power  undertakes  to 
appoint  as  soon  as  possible  four  or  more 
persons  of  recognizied  ability  and  reputa- 
tion available  as  judges,  and  the  whole 
number  of  persons  so  appointed  bj-  all  na- 
tions constitutes  a  Panel  of  Judges,  of  wliich 
copies  are  supplied  to  each  power. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between 
any  two  or  more  powers  which  they  desire 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  it  is  their  duty  to 
select  from  the  Panel  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  desire  as  Arbitrators,  and,  this 
having  been  done,  provision  is  made  for  a 
special  act  or  agreement  setting  out  in  de- 
tail the  questions  to  be  submitted,  each  na- 
tion agreeing  to  accept  in  good  faith  the 
■decision  of  the  Court.  The  whole  procedure 
Is  simple,  direct  and  easily  understood,  and 
•diminishes  the  preliminary  negotiations,  es- 
^pecially  direct  negotiations  between  the  dis- 
putant powers,  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible. 
This  is  an  admiiable  combination,  and  is 
«ure  to  develop  eventually  into  a  fully  ma- 
tured court  analogous  to  the  Supreme  or 
highest  courts  in  various  nations.  As  it  is, 
all  the  essentials  are  provided:  It  is  imme- 
diately available,  provided  with  a  perma- 
nent office,  with  officials,  with  a  code  of  pro- 
cedure, with  rules  for  the  commencement 
•of  proceedings,  the  presentation  of  cases, 
the  taking  of  evidence  by  an  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  the  oral  explanation 
and  argument  of  the  printed  case,  the  pro- 
aouncemcnt  of  sentence  in  open  court,  the 
recording  of  such  decision,  the  rectification 
-of  an  error  therein  on  the  discovery  of  new 
■and  important  facts,  and  finally  provision 
for  preservation   of   the   records. 

One  thing  it  is  not— it  is  not  compulsory 
(as  that  word  is  commonly  used,  or,  more 
accurately,    abused),    and    will    not    compel 
•obedience  to  its  decisions  by  the  application 
•of  physical  force.    It  is,  indeed,  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  any  International  Tri- 
bunal will  ever  be  developed  that  shall  be 
compulsory  in  this  sense,  nor  is  such  a  court 
•at  all   desirable.    It    must    be    remembered 
that  domestic  courts  enforce  their  decrees 
mainly  against  individuals,  whereas  the  In- 
ternational Tribunal  has  to  deal  with  States. 
AH  the   nations   in   the   world,    when   com- 
pared with  each  other,   do  not   show  any- 
thing like  the  same  amount  of  divergence 


from  an  average  or  normal  state  as  is  ex- 
hibited by  a  like  number  of  individuals  of 
the  class  to  be  seen  of  a  morning  in  the  Old 
Bailey  or  the  New  York  Police  Court.  More 
and  more  it  is  becoming  obvious  that  Slates, 
being  collective  bodies  representing  the 
average  of  their  inhabitants  and  controlled 
by  Governments  composed  of  their  leading 
statesmen— men  who  by  their  training  are 
taught  to  have  regard  to  reason  and  to  re- 
spect the  laws  and  usages  of  nations— the 
idnd  of  force  that  will  be  most  effective  in 
compelling  obedience  on  the  part  of  a  nation 
to  the  arbitral  sentence  will  not  be  the  phys- 
ical force  so  often  required  in  the  case  of 
criminals  and  abnormal  individuals,  but  the 
sense  of  order,  the  respect  for  law,  the  re- 
gard for  the  influence  of  neuti-al  States,  and 
especially  the  consensus  of  public  opinion 
not  only  of  its  own  citizens,  but  of  tlic  world 
at  large.  All  these  elements  will  unite  to 
form  a  "  compelling  force  "  to  submit  ques- 
tions to  arbitration,  and  to  loyally  abide  by 
tlie  decision  when  given.  These,  and  not 
physical  force,  are  the  sanctions  which  have 
thus  far  secured  respect  and  obedience  for 
the  great  body  of  International  Law,  and 
they  will  be  even  more  potent  in  tlie  future 
than  in  the  past. 

The  expense  mvolved  in  the  present 
scheme  is  nominal,  provision  being  made 
tliat  only  the  litigating  parties  shall  be 
chargeable  with  the  costs  of  trial.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Council  being  unsalaried,  and 
tlie  salaries  of  the  subordinate  officials  very 
moderate,  the  whole  expense  as  concerns 
the  family  of  nations  will  be  insignificant. 

Article  27  of  the  Arbitration  Convention 
presented  some  difficulty  to  the  American 
Commission.  That  Article  makes  it  the 
duty  of  neutral  powers  to  call  the  attention 
of  nations  drifting  into  war  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Court,  and  it  so  places  on  dis- 
putant nations  the  burden  of  showing  that 
their  cause  of  quarrel  is  not  one  which  can 
be  thus  decided. 

Here  the  United  States  Commission  wise- 
ly made  a  Declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
executing  of  this  Convention  should  not  be 
construed  as  involving  any  obligation  to 
depart  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  regards 
strictly  American  or  European  questions. 
In    view    of   this    conditional    execution    no 
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fears  need  be  entertained,  for  the  Declara- 
tion was  made  a  matter  of  record,  and  the 
United  States  will,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  adhere  to  the  time-honored  policy  of 
maintaining  a  commanding  voice  as  regards 
purely  American  questions  and  of  refrain- 
ing from  intermixture  in  those  which  are 
strictly  European.  In  the  light  of  this  Dec- 
laration there  can  be  no  substantial  reasbn 
urged  against  the  speedy  ratification  of  the 
Arbitration  Convention. 

As  regards  one  matter  presebted  to  the 
Conference  by  the  American  Commission, 
a  word  may  be  in  place.  The  immunity  of 
private  property,  not  contraband  of  war, 
from  capture  on  the  high  seas,  has  long  been 
consistently  advocated  by  the  United  States 
as  a  desirable  step  in  the  improvement  of 
International  Law.  It  is  the  logical  step 
necessary  really  to  attain  the  objecct  at- 
tempted by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  185G, 
in  abolishing  privateering.  When  it  became 
known  that  the  American  Commissioners 
were  instructed  to  submit  such  an  amend- 
ment, grave  doubt  was  expressed  whether 
it  was  included  in  the  scope  of  matters 
given  in  the  Mouravieff  Circular,  and  from 
various  quarters  came  most  decided  opposi- 
tion. This  was  of  two  sorts,  first  a  general 
feeling  that,  with  the  small  amount  of  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference,  the  ques- 


tion of  Arbitration  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  discussion  of  a  matter 
of  minor  importance;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
objected  to  by  Great  Britain  on  the  ground 
mainly  that  owing  to  the  vast  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  methods  of 
warfare  and  the  increasing  number  of  com- 
modities Avhich  are  now  clearly  of  a  con- 
traband nature,  tho  not  yet  classed  in  the 
books  as  such,  the  whole  question  of  the 
immunity  of  private  property  hinges  on  the 
words  "  except  contraband,"  and  is  accord- 
ingly bound  up  with  the  necessity  of  a  new 
classification  of  that  which  shall  henceforth 
constitute  contraband  of  war. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  discussion 
of  the  American  proposal  appeared  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  seemed  likely  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  Conference  altogether. 
But  a  carefully  prepared  Memorial  setting 
forth  the  reasons  in  its  favor  was  presented 
to  the  Conference,  and  after  the  American 
First  Delegate  had  explained  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  question,  the  regret  with 
which  a  decision  refusing  to  entertain  the 
Memorial  at  all  would  be  received  in  the 
Republic,  and  the  desirability  of  having  it 
discussed  in  some  future  Conference  if  not 
in  this,  the  subject  was  incorporated  in  the 
residue  of  matters  to  be  specifically  referred 
by  this  to  a  future  Conference  for  action. 

Berlin,  Germany. 


The  Transvaal  Question 

FROM  A  BOER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
By  Percy  C.   Marais  Rex, 

Of  the  Transvaal  Civil  Service. 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  for  cumstances  which  have  brought  about  the 
statesmen  to  grapple  with  in  any  new-  present  deadlock  in  our  country  are  undoubt- 
ly  settled  country  is  the  establishment  edly  unique,  and  it  will  be  my  endeavor  in 
of  a  policy  sufficiently  conservative  to  the  present  article  to  trace,  clearly  and  just- 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  original  ly,  the  causes,  as  they  appear  from  a  Boer 
population,  who  risked  their  lives  for  point  of  view,  which  have  led  up  to  the  pres- 
the  integrity  of  the  country,  and  yet  ent  trouble.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be 
at  the  same  time  liberal  enough  to  win  necessary  for  me  to  go  rather  far  back  in 
the  esteem  of  unnatui-alized  subjects,  history  and  to  trace  from  its  fountain  head 
Such  is  the  problem  with  which  our  states-  the  course  of  the  lamentable  race-hatred 
men  are  at  present  grappling.  What  the  which  to-day  exists  with  us. 
issue  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.     The  cir-  In  January  of  the  year  1S06  the  Cape  Col- 
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ony  foi"  tlio  second  tiiiic  Ijocnine  a  possession 
of  the  English  nation.  How  tliey  made 
themselves  masters  of  it,  and  liow  they 
forced  Holland  to  relimjuish  all  claim  to  it,  is 
beside  the  question;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Cape  came  into  their  hands  without  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  con- 
sulted in  the  slightest  degree,  those  inhab- 
itants being,  with  few  exceptions,  either 
Dutch  or  French  settlers  with  their  families. 
Discontent  and  trouble  seems  to  have  visited 
the  people  of  the  Cape  from  tlie  time  of  the 
second  British  occupation.  The  causes  for 
tlie  discontent  \\('re  numerous.  First  came 
the  charges  of  the  British  missionaries,  that 
It  was  customary  with  the  Dutch  settlers  to 
perpetrate  the  most  dastardly  cruelties  on 
their  black  slaves  and  on  the  blacks  gener- 
ally. Such  was  undoubtedly  not  the  case,  as 
any  student  of  Theal  will  be  well  aware. 
However,  the  Exeter  Hall  people  had  such 
influence  in  P:ngland  that  it  came  to  be  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  blacks  in  the  colony 
were  most  cruelly  ill-treated  by  our  fore- 
fathers. This  belief  engendered  pity  for  the 
blacks  in  the  hearts  of  the  English,  and  from 
pity  they  went  further  and  always  sided 
with  a  black  in  any  dispute  which  occurred 
between  him  and  his  Dutch  master. 

The  natural  sequence  was  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act,  in  itself  undoubtedly  meritorious, 
but  in  its  execution  the  reverse.  It  ordered 
that  all  slaves  should  be  liberated  and  that 
the  farmers  should  be  compensated,  but  the 
sum  voted  for  compensation  was  so  ridicu- 
lously inackHiuate  that  each  slave-owner 
would  only  have  been  able  to  obtain  half 
the  value  of  his  slaves.  But  even  that  would 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  had  the  Brilisli 
Government  not  enacted  lliat  all  slave-own- 
ers must  claim  theii-  compensation  in  /•;«//- 
Innd.  The  result  is  history— the  compensa- 
tion money  fell  mostly  into  the  hands  of 
Jews,  who  came  out  to  the  Cape  and  bought 
"I>  tlie  claims  from  the  farmers.  From  a 
lu-osperous  people  the  emigrants  Avere  by  a 
simple  act  of  Parliament  reduced  almost  to 
want. 

i  Rut  befor(>  .tlu>  lOmancipation  Act,  which 
look  place  about  1S34,  occurred  what  is  geu- 
'lally  known  as  the  "  Massacre  of  Slagter's 
Nek"  (Butcher's   Nek).      There  is  probably 

'nox  an  Africauder  living  to  whom  "  Slagter's 


Xek  "  is  not  as  familiar  as  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Of  all  (>vents  in  tlie  liistory  of  South  Africa 
it  stands  out  most  prominently  as  the  most 
heartrending  tragedy  ever  played  in  this  im- 
ha])py  sub-continent.  In  the  year  1815  a  cer- 
tain Dutchumn,  by  name  Bezuidenhout,  Avas 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  magistrate 
of  Graaff-Iteinett  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
assault  on  a.  Hottentot.  But  at  this  time  it 
was  generally  known  that  to  go  to  court 
when  a  black  was  the  complainant  was  to  go 
but  to  hear  your  sentence;  a  native's  word 
was  taken  before  the  word  of  one  of  the  set- 
tlers. Knowing  this,  Bezuidenhout  refused 
to  attend  the  court  and  as  a  consequence  of 
his  refusal  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was 
sent  to  bring  him  in.  On  Bezuidenhout  offer- 
ing resistauc(>  h(>  was  shot  by  the  soldiers. 
At  his  grave-side  next  day  his  brothers  and 
some  of  their  friends  vowed  vengeance  on 
King  George's  mercenary  troops.  At  once 
a  strong  party  was  dispatched  against  them, 
but  they  all  surrendered  with  the  exception 
of  .Tan  Bezuidenhout,  a  brother  of  the  one 
who  had  been  shot,  who  with  his  wife  and 
twelve-year-old  son  attempted  to  escape  into 
tlie  bush.  Tlicy  were,  however,  seen  by  the 
soldiers  and  their  escape  cut  off.  Both  hus- 
band and  wife,  seeing  escape  was  impossible, 
decided  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible. Standing  by  their  wagon,  the  heroic 
wife  and  her  young  son  loaded  the  guns  with 
whicli  her  husband  fired.  However,  after 
having  mortally  wounded  one  of  the  soldiers, 
Bezuidenhout  was  killed  and  his  wife  and 
son  made  prisoners.  Had  the  British  Gov- 
ernmeuL  wished  to  conciliate  the  farmers 
tlH\v  then  had  a  golden  opportunity.  But 
how  did  they  make  use  of  it?  Did  they  show 
mercy  io  tl!os(>  misguided  men  who  had  siu'- 
rendered  themselves;  and  so  from  foes  turn 
them  into  friends?  No;  there  was  not  much 
mercy  shown.  In  January,  ISltJ,  the  follow- 
ing diabolical  sentences  were  passed  on  the 
rioters:  Six  were  sentenced  to  death;  three 
were  banished;  one  was  sentenced  to  stand 
on  the  gallows  with  a  rope  roxnid  his  neck 
while  the  execution  took  place,  and  sixteen 
others  had  to  .stand  next  to  the  gallows  to 
watcli  the  tragedy  i)layed  out  as  a  lesson  for 
them  in  the  future. 

On  March  <Jth.   ISU!.  on  Slagter's  Nek.  so 
aptly  named,  a  rough  gallows  was  erected. 
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All  round  the  gallows  stood  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  condenmed  ones.  Within  a 
small  rinp:  stood  the  sixteen  unfortunates 
who  had  to  witness  the  scene.  On  one  side 
stood  Frans  Marais  witli  the  rope  round  his 
neck.  Tlie  word  was  given  and— five  of  God's 
creatures  were  swung  into  eternity.  But  no  ! 
The  gallows  refused  to  do  its  share  of  the 
murder  and  gave  way  under  the  strain:  the 
condemned  still  lived.  "  It  is  a  sign  from 
Heaven  I  They  are  free,  they  are  free  !  " 
shouted  the  people,  and  they  tried  to  break 
through  the  military  cordon  to  reach  their 
loved  ones. 

But.  alas  !  tlie  sentence  read,  "to  be  hung 
until  they  are  dead,"  and  the  executioner  de- 
manded his  saoritices.  The  gallows  is  once 
more  erected.  This  time  grim  Death  claims 
his  own.  And  now  came  the  final  scene. 
With  ringing  hands  and  streaming  eyes, 
mothers  and  sisters  begged  the  commanding 
officers  for  the  bodies,  to  give  them  Christian 
burial,  but  the  answer  was,  "No;  they  must 
be  buried  under  the  gallows."  The  Boers 
went  home,  mourning  for  their  friends  and 
loved  ones;  no  more  talk  of  resistance.  But 
every  man,  woman  and  child  left  the  place  of 
unholy  slaughter  with  a  wounded  soul,  and 
one  and  all  registered  a  silent  vow. 

"  We  will  never  forget  Slagter's  Nek  !  " 

There  on  that  tragic  occasion  was  sown 
the  seed  of  the  bitter  race  hatred  which  to- 
day makes  life  so  different  to  us.  American 
citizens,  and  men  and  women  of  all  nations, 
I  appeal  to  you,  can  you  blame  us  if  we  can- 
not forget  Slagtei"'s  Nek? 

And  so.  by  such  means  as  the  framing  of 
laws  which  put  the  blacks  first  and  the 
whites  last,  and  by  a  policy  of  suppression 
and  hatred,  the  English  succeeded  in  forcing 
us  to  "trek"  from  the  colony  and  seek  for 
freedom  in  the  wilds  across  the  Vaal  and 
Orange  rivers.  On  leaving  the  colony  the 
pioneers  may  be,  roughly  speaking,  said  to 
have  gone  in  three  directions:  One  party  to 
Natal,  another  to  the  Free  State,  and  the 
third  to  the  Transvaal. 

.But  it  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  Briti.sh 
Government  to  leave  us  in  peace.  Oh,  no  ! 
They  would  let  us  be  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion, let  us  do  the  w^ork  and  reap  the  suffer- 
ing which  goes  with  the  occupation  of  a  new 
country   infested   with   savage  tribes.        We 


went  first  to  Natal,  conquered  it  from  the 
fierce  and  warlike  Zulus,  and  made  it  habit- 
able. Then  came  along  the  English  with 
their  soldiers  and  cannon  and  made  it  theirs 
by  force— calling  us  rebels  for  defending  our 
own  and  shooting  us  down.  Then  to  the 
Free  State,  where  the  same  thing  occurred. 
Only  there,  when  they  found  the  country  did 
not  pay,  they  gave  it  back  to  our  people. 
However,  when  diamonds  were  discovered 
in  Kimberly  (which  belonged  to  the  Free 
State),  greed  conquered  justice,  and  Kimber- 
ly was  taken  from  us.  As  conscience  money 
the  British  Government  paid  us  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds  for  what  was  worth  as  many 
millions. 

And  then  followed  the  troubles  of  our  own 
country.  In  1879  they  took  our  country 
from  us,  ignoring  our  protests,  evidently  con- 
sidering "  might  was  right."  In  1880,  when 
our  people  met  at  Paardekraal  and  there  pil- 
ing a  huge  cairn  of  stones  swore  to  fight  for 
their  country  till  it  was  theirs  again  or  death 
closed  their  struggles,  the  British  Govern- 
ment once  more  stigmatized  us  as  rebels. 
But  we  were  not  rebels,  and  for  once  "  right 
was  might,"  and  we  beat  the  soldiers  of  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  four  times  running 
in  fair  fight.  We  got  our  country  back  and 
will  keep  it.  But  the  British  treatment  of  us 
has  not  helped  to  rock  that  race  hatred  to 
sleep  which  had  its  birth  on  Slagter's  Nek. 

And  now  having  traced  the  cause  of  the 
present  bad  feeling  from  its  source,  I  will 
attempt  to  justify  our  position. 

All  my  readers  who  are  quite  impartial  will 
admit  that  we  have  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son for  "  fighting  shy  of  the  English." 

But  still,  suspicion  was  beginning  to  sleep 
and  our  people  were  gradually  l)ecoming 
more  ready  to  reacli  out  tlie  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Uirlanders  and  say  "  Let  bygones 
be  bygones."  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Cecil 
Rhodes  does  not  want  us  to  live  in  peace.  His 
one  great  hope  is  that  he  will  be  able, 
through  the  Uitlanders,  to  force  us  into  a 
war  with  England,  so  that  the  map  of  South 
Africa  can,  as  he  said,  "  be  painted  red."  So 
in  1895,  when  things  were  going  smoothly 
and  love  was  once  more  lifting  her  head  in 
our  land,  Jameson  and  his  band  of  raiders 
tried  to  rob  us  of  our  country,  and  only  sue 
ceeded  in  taking  away  our  peace.    A  more 
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imjustifiable  act  has  seldom  if  ever  occurred 
in  the  annals  of  history.  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
we  are  now  not  very  eager  to  take  the  Uit- 
landcrs  into  our  arms  as  fellow-citizens? 

As  regards  the  so-called  "  grievances," 
there  are  undoubtedly  grievances,  but  I  say 
most  emphatically  that  they  are  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. We  know  that  affairs  must  be 
altered  somewhat  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  new  situation,  but  we  also  know  that  the 
TJitlanders,  in  view  of  past  events,  have  not 
tlic  U)oral  righl  to  demand  from  us  what 
tliey  are  demanding.  Tlie  franchise  as  it  to- 
day stands  provides  lliat  all  Tlitlanders  may 
obtain  their  papers  of  naturalization  seven 
years  after  their  entry  into  the  country,  with 
tliis  proviso,  that  they  give  notice  six  months 
beforehand  of  their  intention.  This  law  has 
retroactive  force.  All  sons  of  naturalized 
aliens  can  obtain  the  full  franchise  on  the 
same  conditions  as  our  own  children  obtain 
it-— i.e.,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  All  children  of 
aliens  who  are  not  naturalized  may  obtain 
the  full  franchise  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
These  are  the  main  points  of  the  law  as  it  at 
present  stands,  and  I  cannot  see  that  the 
Uitlanders  have  so  much  to  grumble  at. 

-And  then,  too,  it  is  tbeir  own  fault  that  we 
are  not  as  friendly  toward  them  as  they  ex- 
pect us  to  be.  Their  daily  treatment  of  us 
iiardly  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  live  with 


them  as  brothers.  Their  newspapers  teem 
witli  insults  aimed  at  us.  Our  people  are 
held  up  to  ridicule  because  they  are  still  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  cling  to  the  faith  of 
their  forefathers.  Our  institutions  are  spoken 
of  with  contempt. 

As  I  remarked  before,  they  have "  griev- 
ances,  but  have  tliey  not  always,  in  present- 
ing a  list  of  those  grievances,  (It'iiKiiided  re- 
dress from  us  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
could  not  accede  to  their  demand.s  without 
losing  all  .self-respect? 

They  have  never  treated  us  as  (npials,  but 
more  as  if  we  were  dirt  under  their  feet.  As 
I  remarked  before,  ihey  have,  since  this  agi- 
tation .started,  decried  our  nation,  mocked  at 
our  habits  and  customs,  laughed  at  our  reli- 
gion, and  then  the  next  moment  they  have 
cried  out  to  the  Avorld  that  we  would  not 
extend  to  them  the  hand  of  brotherhood.  1 
think  that  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  plain 
that  the  grievances  are  not  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Uitlanders.  and  that  it  Avould  be  better 
for  them  if,  before  they  so  sweepingly  con- 
demn us  for  everything  bad,  they  would 
"  audi  alteram  partem."  liCt  them  stretch  out 
the  hand  of  kindness  to  us,  and  treat  us  as  if 
they  would  be  proud  to  belong  to  our  nation, 
and  they  will  lind  that  wc;  Transvaal  Boers 
will  be  but  too  ready  to  say,  "  Let  us  forgive 
and  forget." 

Pretoria,  South  African  Riii'tuLic 


The  South  African   Crisis. 

By  the  Rev.   Charles  S.    Morris, 

FiBLD  Secrrtary  OF  THE  AFRICAN  Baptist  Indhstkial  Mission  Soctbtv. 


ALL  South  Africa  is  in  a  ferment,  the 
Transvaal  is  one  great  seething  cal- 
dron and  the  two  great  white  races, 
the  Boer  and  the  British,  are  in  boiling  hot 
water.  Our  red  hot  political  campaigns  in 
America  between  two  great  parties  of  Amer- 
icans for  the  control  of  the  Oovernmeut  for 
lour  years  are  calm  and  tame  compared 
with  the  fierce  and  tragic  agitation  that  is 
now  going  on  all  over  South  Africa,  and 
t'spocially  in  the  Transvaal,  between  the 
Hoers  and  the  British. 
All  well  informed  men  regard  a  conflict  as 


irrepressible— it  may  be  delayed  by  a  series 
of  unsatisfactory  compromises,  grudgingly 
given  and  sullenly  accepted,  but  sooner  or 
later— and  at  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  very  soon — the  conflict  must  come. 
The  Boer  of  South  Africa  does  not  take  kind- 
ly to  government  of  any  sort— he  especially 
abominates  the  rule  of  the  British.  He  longs 
for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  where, 
untrammeled  by  the  conventionalities  of  so- 
ciety or  the  restrictions  of  government,  he 
may  kill  his  game,  till  his  farm,  enslave  the 
natives,   rear  his   numerous   brood,    worship 
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his  God,  and  especially  enjoy  his  personal 
indopcndciice  under  his  own  vine  nnd  liy; 
tree,  in  tln'  siinic  wny  fh:i1  his  Inlher  did. 
Willi  no  one  to  molest  him— as  to  making 
him  afraid,  no  one  could  do  that  under  any 
eircunistances.  This  for  him  was  and  is  life, 
liberty  and  happiness.  Never  absolutely 
l)o()r.  seldom  very  rich,  unless  it  is  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  city  encroaching  upon  his 
farm  or  a  gold  reef  being  discovered  upon  it, 
the  Boer  of  South  Africa  is  a  conservative 
of  conservatives,  a  strong,  fearless,  ignorant, 
self-reliant  and  self-willed  pioneer— the 
rough  pupil  of  a  rough  school,  wdio  fears 
God  and  worships  his  ancestors. 

Up  to  1814  he  was  master  of  the  tip  end  of 
South  Africa.  He  had  conquered  and  en- 
slaved the  Hottentot,  Avhose  women  he  took 
for  concubines.  Intensely  religious,  he  .iusti- 
fied  both  slavery  and  concubinage  out  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  wrote  over  the  doorway 
of  his  cliurches,  "  Dogs  and  Hottentots  not 
allowed."  In  1S14  the  British,  with  an  as- 
surance that  has  given  him  th«>  heathen  for 
an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  a  possession,  sailed  into  Table 
Ba.v  and  raised  a  British  ting,  to  the  sui)rcnie 
disgust  of  the  Boer.  But  when  six  years 
later  the  British  abolished  slavery  in  the 
Cape,  the  Boer  was  exasperated  beyond  all 
endurance.  That  was  more  than  he  could 
stand. 

Unable  to  flght  and  unwilling  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  slaves,  the  Boer  withdrew  from 
the  colony,  (fathering  all  his  household  ef- 
fects into  his  great  Avagon,  drawn  by  from 
twelve  to  twenty  oxen,  he  began  his  first 
great  "  trek  "  into  the  trackless  wilderness 
of  the  interior.  Here  he  met,  not  the  tiny 
Hottentots  of  the  Cape,  but  great,  strapping 
Katlirs,  six  feet  tall,  the  finest  race  in  Af- 
rica, sw'arming  out  in  countless  hosts  to  re- 
pel the  invaders.  But  the  savage  assegai 
was  no  match  to  the  Boer  rifle,  and  tho  in 
constant  danger  and  several  times  almost 
nnnihilated,  the  individual  Boer  families 
stpiatted,  farmed,  fought  and  multiplied  un- 
til they  were  numerous  enough  to  form  two 
small  sister  republics — the  Orange  P^ree 
State  and  the  Transvaal.  Imagine  their 
feelings  when  England  followed  them  with 
her  scepter  and  declared  their  republics 
British      colonies,      and      they      themselves 


British  subjects.  This  led  to  fierce  retnott' 
strance,  which  finally  culminated  in  armed 
jirdlcsl  at  -MaJuliM  Hill,  when  in  l)ecemb(M', 
ISSO,  the  Boers  rose  in  rebellion  and  admin- 
istered a  crushing  defeat  to  the  British.  It 
is  true  England  then  had  the  plucky  little 
republic  in  her  power  and  could  have 
crushed  it  had  she  chosen  to  do  so.  She 
would  probably  have  done  so  had  any  one 
but  Mr.  (Jladstone  been  Prime  Minister. 
He,  as  he  said,  "  to  save  the  country  froui 
their  blood  guiltiness,"  restored  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  Boers  intact,  and  the  burghers 
were  given  "  complete  self-government,  sub- 
ject to  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty." 

The  Boers  now  imagined  their  troubles  at 
an  end  and  began  lionizing  the  young  Dutch 
statesman,  Paul  Kriiger,  who  had  been  chief- 
ly instrumental  in  beating  off  the  British 
lion  from  his  deadly  clutch  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Dutch  ox.  The  Transvaal  probably 
would  have  remained  in  peace  and  independ- 
ence as  her  sister,  the  Orange  Free  State,  is 
had  not  some  nnluckj^  miner  in  the  year  1884 
put  a  pick  into  a  ledge  of  gold  bearing 
(luartz  reef  forty  miles  long!  We  know  from 
our  Venezuelan  experience  it  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  tind  gold  too  near  to  British 
territory.  That  rich  ledge  of  rock  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  golden  coffin  in  which,  after 
fifty  stormy  years  of  life,  the  independence 
of  the  Transvaal  republic  may  finally  he 
interred.  Immediately  upon  the  discovery 
of  gold,  adventurers  and  gold  diggers  from 
everywhere  began  pouring  into  the  Trans- 
vaal. All  B]urope  sent  its  quota,  some  came 
from  America,  but  the  majority  came  from 
England  and  the  English  colonies.  The  Boer 
was  in  great  straits  between  his  desire  to 
make  money  off  of  these  "  uitlanders  "  who 
were  flocking  into  his  country,  staking 
claims,  sinking  shafts,  l)uilding  towns  and 
buying  his  produce  at  fabulous  prices,  and 
his  desire  to  remain  as  he  and  his  fathers 
before  him  had  been,  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
but  free,  absolutely  free,  unprogressive,  with 
no  golden  spur  in  his  flank.  But  he  had  too 
much  good  thrifty  Dutch  blood  in  his  veins 
not  to  desire  ardently  the  golden  eggs,  al- 
tho  he  clearly  saw  the  retaining  of  the  goose 
tliat  laid  them  was  attended  with  the  grav- 
est menace  to  the  independence  of  his  repub- 
lic.   In  this  strait  President  Kruger  devised 
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:1  system  of  (lisfi-ancliisenuMit  tlmt  would  do 
credit  to  Senator  Tilluian  and  a  Soiitli  ("jiro- 
liiin  constitutional  convention.  He  did  not 
\\;inl  lo  get  rid  of  the  Uitliinders  until  tUey 
iijid  brought  all  the  gold  to  the  surface,  for 
I  lie  Boers  are  not  very  successful  miners; 
then  he  hoped  tlielr  strong  disgust  of  every- 
thing in  the  Transvaal  would  soon  relieve 
the  republic  of  their  presence — in  the  mean- 
time the  Uitlanders  must  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  taxation  without  representation.  Mr. 
Kriiger  was  between  two  dangers,  both  of 
them  very  real  and  very  near.  If  he  gave 
I  lie  Uitlanders  the  suffrage  they  would  take 
hie  country  away  from  the  Boers  by  ballot, 
iis  they  were  in  the  majority;  if  he  did  not 
give  them  the  ballot  their  incessant  appeals 
iiiid  protests  were  very  liable  to  cause  Eng- 
land to  take  it  over  by  the  sword.  In  either 
case  the  British  residents  have  had  every- 
thing to  gain  and  the  strongest  motives  for 
stirring  up  strife.  Of  these  two  dangers, 
that  of  appeasing  England  by  specious 
promises  of  reform,  which  he  could  ignore 
when  the  danger  was  past,  seemed  the  least. 
Mr.  Kriiger  may  be  stubborn,  but  he  certain- 
ly is  not  stupid.  He  knew  the  Englishman 
was  at  a  disadvantage  in  asking  the  British 
Colonial  Secretary  to  allow  him  to  renounce 
his  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and 
force  another  nation  to  accei)t  him  as  a  citi- 
zen, and  so  he  has  not  only  withheld  the  bal- 
lot from  the  Uitlander,  but  treated  him 
pretty  much  as  he  pleas(Ml.  To  show  how 
thoroughly  the  Uitlander  is  disfranchised,  1 
have  grouped  the  official  returns  in  the  fol- 
I  lowing  six  tables : 

There  ;ire  about  a  million    p(M)ple    in    the 

jTransvaal-TOO.OOO  natives.    ;U)(),()()()  whites. 

|()f  the  aoO.OOO  whites,    17r,.(MH)    nre    males. 

I'he  number  of  burghers,  or  vott>rs,   on  the 

hmcial  register  is  29,447.    This  register,  like 

|>ur  own  voting  list,  includes  the  names  of 

jh'iul  men  as  well  as  men   in    Holland.       A 

poer  becomes  a  voter  at  iv>.    These  29.000 

joters  elect  the  28  members  of  the  Volks- 

pad.    There  are  2:5  districts,  rei)resented  by 

pese  28  members. 

(') 
Members  of  Male 

|stricts.    Volksraad.      popiUation.  Vote.s  east. 

^  Ifi  35,000  12,000 

Khis  is  a  pure  Boer  district  in  wliieli  one  man  in 
l?iy  tlnec  votes. 


(2) 

Members  of  Male 

Districts.    Volksraad.       population.  Votes  cast. 

3  3  ]3,fX)0  1,000 


Boers  predominant ;  one  in  every  three  votee. 


03) 

Members  of  Male 

Districts.   Volksraad.       population. 
3  5  40,000 


Votes  capt. 

7,000 


This  is  a  district  in  which  the  Uitlanders  are  pre- 
dominant ;  one  man  in  every  six  votes. 

(4)    Uitlander  Strongholds— Johannesburg,  Barberton„ 
Heidelberg,  Krugersdorp. 

Members  of  Male 

Districts.  Volksraad.        jjopulation.  Votes  cast. 

4  4  81,000  4,000 


One  vote  in  every  twenty  of  male  population. 

SUMMARY. 

(.5)  Boer  Districts.  ' 

No.  of       Members  of  Male 

districts.     Volksraad.       population.         Votes  cast. 
16  19  48,000  16,000 


One  vote  in  three  of  male  population. 

(C)   Uitlander  Districts. 

No.  of    Members  of  Male 

districts.  Volksraad.        population.  Votes  cast. 

7  9  121,000  12,000 


One  vote  in  ten  of  male  population. 

In  the  extreme  Boer  districts  every  third 
male  over  sixteen  is  allowed  to  vote.  In  th(> 
extreme  Uitlander  districts  every  twentieth 
male  votes  and  he  is  usually  a  Boer.  The 
contrast  becomes  sharper  if  we  take  the  two 
districts  of  Lydeuburg  and  Johannesburg. 

In  the  former,  one  thousand  males  have 
one  representative.  It  is  solidly  Boer.  In 
the  latter,  fifty-six  thousand  males  have  like- 
wise but  one  representative— it  is  strongly 
Uitlander.  But  thi>  inevitable  has  overtaken 
the  shrewd  old  gentleman  who  undertook 
to  allow  a  majority  of  I'itlanders  to  come 
into  his  republic,  yet  keep  them  from  ruling. 
Jameson's  raid,  which  was  something  on  a 
par  with  John  Brown's  liiid  against  Harper's 
Ferry,  without  its  lofty  purpose,  .gave  him 
a  huge  chib  which  he  has  wielded  with  mas- 
terly skill,  keeping  England  at  bay  while  his 
burghers  built  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of 
forts  for  national  defense.  England  knew 
at  whom  they  were  aimed  and  she  also  knew 
what  it  might  cost  her  to  storm  and  take 
them,  but  she  could  do  nothing  until  the 
memory  of  the  raid  had  faded  somewhat. 
The  killing  of  ;i  British  subject  by  a  Boer 
iioliceman  was  the  spark  that  has  fanned 
the  whole  South  African  frontier  into  rt.-inic 
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Hjiiiiu  aud  gives  England  an  opportunity  to 
reassert  herself  in  Transvaal  affairs  in  a 
niauu(>r  that  will  either  bring  about  large 
''and  immediate  extensions  of  the  suffrage  to 
I'itlanders,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
Knglishmen.  or  it  will  bring  on  war.  This 
opportunity  England  is  not  slow  to  seize 
upon.  Her  statesmen  generally  have  agreed 
that  from  the  imperial  standpoint  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  a  fatal  mistake  in  granting  the 
Transvaal  its  independence  in  1^80.  England 
has  been  on  tlie  verge  of  war  witli  the 
Transvaal  tlucc  times,  w  itli  all  tlic  jiaralysis 
of  business  and  cxix'nsc  of  mobilization 
wliieli  that  means.  Slie  lias  to  expend 
$2,500,000  annually  for  tlie  maintenanee  of 
reinforced  garrisons  at  tlie  Cape  aud  the 
Natal,  and  besides  all  this  her  citizens  are 
ignored,  abused,  disfranchised  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  in  a  chronic  state  of 
petition  and  remonstrance,  while  her  own 
supremacy  as  the  paramount  Power  in 
South  Africa  is  gravely  menaced  by  the  rich, 
populous  and  aggressive  Dutch  power  tliat 
is  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  her  colonies, 
ill-treating  her  subjects,  defying  her  suze- 
rainty, seeking  the  sea  and  eagerly  trying  to 
enter  into  alliances  with  some  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.  And  tlius  it  happens 
that  Mr.  Kriiger  finds  himself  looking  into 
tlie  muzzles  of  English  cannon.-  With  rare 
tact  he  has  staved  off  the  evil  day  for  many 
a  year,  but  tlie  end  has  now  come.  He  must 
yield  at  once  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  "  irre- 
ducible minimum  "  by  granting  immediate 
suffrage  or  he  must  fight.  This  fight  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  Transvaal  alone.  It 
would  be  a.  race  war,  to  settle  forever  the 
(luestion  of  supremacy  between  the  British 
and  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  and  would  inev- 
itably involve  all  South  Africa.  All  the  Eng- 
lish, not  only  in  the  Transvaal,  but  all  over 
South  Africa,  would,  of  course,  take  sides 
with  England.  All  the  Dutch,  inside  and 
outside  the  Transvaal,  and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  them,  men  of  great  wealth  and 
eminent  in  all  avenues,  would  more  than 
likely  cast  in  their  lot  with  tli/eir  country- 
men. The  Orange  Free  State  would  inev- 
ital)ly  be  drawn  into  the  controversy,  but 
lliis  is  not  all.  The  Dutch  seem  to  have  a 
genius  for  winning  the  deep  and  lasting  ha- 
tred of  tlie  natives.    To  this  formidable  ar- 


ray of  while  races,   wlio  would  align  them- 
selves under  the  Dutch  and  English  stand- 
ards, must  be  added  countless  hosts  of  Zulus, 
Matabeles,  Basutos  and    Fiugoes;    magnifi- 
cent savages  all,   superbly  built  and  abso- 
lutely fearless  in  battle,  they  simply  despi.se 
the  Boers  for  their  relentless  cruelty  to  them, 
and  held  in  check  hitherto  only  by  their  fear 
of   the   resistless   might   of   English   hollow 
squares    and    death-dealing    Maxims,    upon 
which  they  liave  nished  again  and  again  in 
a  frenzy  of  courage,  only  to  melt  away  with- 
out doing  tlie  enemy  any  visible  harm,  they 
would  now  I'ejoice    with  exceeding  great  joy 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  iiay  off  a  two-cen- 
tury score  against  the  Dutch  and  receipt  it 
in  red  ink.    Such  a  war  would  light  up  near- 
ly half  a  continent  with  its  battle  fires,  and 
would  be  simply  terrific    in    its    unleashed 
hate  and  fnry,  in  its  destruction  to  life  and 
the  most  creditable  beginnings  of  civiliza- 
tion.   Who  will  win?    Probably  the  English, 
altho  it  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, as  some  seem  to  suppose.    The  Boers 
are  on  the  defensive,    in    a  country    whose 
granite  hills  and  mountains  are  natural  cit- 
adels.   They  are  born  fighters,  a  nation  of 
sharpshooters,   they   never   waste   a   bullet; 
each   Boer   selects   his   man   and   kills  him 
and  keeps  on  doing  the  same  thing  all  day 
and  every  day  until  the  war  is  over.    It  is  a 
common  boast  with  them  which  they  have 
made  good  in  more  than  one  clash  with  the 
British,  that  one  Boer  is  equal  to  ten  Eng 
lishmen.    They  do  not  come  out  and  figbi 
in  the  open,  but  swarm  all  over  a  mountaii 
side,  hiding  behind  trees  and  rocks,  and  \v( 
to  the  thin  red  line  or  hollow  square  tha 
comes     within     range     of     their     unerrin; 
^Martinis  and  Mausers.    But  they  will  hav 
pitted  against  them  the  finest  regiments  i 
tlie  British   army— an  army  seasoned  by 
hundred  wars.  England  knows  her  foe.  SI 
knows  that  defeat  means  the  loss  not  oiil 
of  all  South  Africa  and  Central  Africa,  to 
for  that  matter,  but  a  most  deadly  menin 
to  India,  and  a  fearful  loss  of  prestige  ever 
where.    If  war  is  declared  she  will  use  '< 
her  magnificent  naval    resources    to    bri 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  an  army 
veteran   troops.    She   will   use  her  Max! 
and  her  "  dum  dum  "  bullets,  a  missile  tl 
expands  after  it  leaves  the  gun,  thus  teari 
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a  wider  bole  and  letting  more  dayliglit  in  and  credit,    Avitli    absolute    mastery    of   the   war 

more  life  blood  out.    She  will  absolutely  lock  materials  of  the  world,  proceed  to  fight  it  out 

up  the  Transvaal,  as  if  it  were  one  huge  be-  on  that  line  if  it  takes  all  summer  (summer 

sieged  .fortress,    and    tlien    witli    unlimited  here  is  from  December  to  February). 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 


Corporate  Orthodoxy  and   Personal   Heresy. 


By  Austin  Bierbower. 


THE  question  between  the  liberals  and 
the  conservatives  of  a  Church  is  not 
merely  whether  they  who  cannot  ac- 
cept the  doctrines  of  a  Church  should  get 
out  and  join  some  other  Church  whose  doc- 
li-iiios  tliey  do  believe;  it  is  also  whether  they 
who  make  the  doctrines  or  define  them  have 
a  right  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude 
so  many  Cliristians.  There  is  some  obliga- 
tion to  have  a  Church  which  every  Christian 
cau  live  in.  The  ideal  of  a  Church  is  a  so- 
ciety of  all  Christians,  for  which  there  must 
he  doctrines  of  great  latitude  and  discipline 
of  great  flexibility. 

If  it  is  wrong,  therefore^,  for  one  who  does 
not  fully  believe  to  remain   in  the  Church, 
it  Is  no  less  wrong  for  those  who  settle  the 
doctrines  to  make  trivial,  arbitrary  or  uu- 
proven  things  such   doctrines.    If  they   sin 
who  remain  in  the  Church  when  they  reject 
its  teachings,  they  also  sin  who  make  the 
teachings  which  drive  good  men    like  Drs. 
Hriggs  and  McGiffert  to  reject  them.    If  the 
reed  of  a  (Mum  li  excludes  Christians,  it  is 
■somebody's  fault  other  tlian  the  Christians 
Alio  are  excluded;  and  the  question  is,  Has 
nybody  a  right  to  limit  the  teachings  of 
esus,  or  of  his  Church,  to  such  dogmas  (al- 
ways doubtful)    iis  unchiii-ch  the  more  intel- 
gent  classes? 

iRy  as  much  as  it  is  an  obligation  to  enter 
lie  Churcli.  it  is  an  obligation  to  have  it 
uch  that  men  can  enter  it.  The  guilt  of 
eresy  lies  not  only  in  I  lie  people  who  are 
?retlcs,  but  in  those  who  needlessly  make 
lem  such  by  declaring  their  views  false. 
»ere  is  some  obligation  on  the  officials  who 
ake  Church  rules  and  dogmas  to  do  it 
fht;  and  when  they  do  not  do  this,  what 
e  the  people  to  do?  None  have  a  right  to 
ttle  Church  doctrines  in  such  a  wav  as  to 


condemn  any  truth.  One  cannot  make  a 
man  a  heretic  by  merely  voting  his  views  un- 
orthodox. The  decision  of  the  majority  may 
be  heretical  as  well  as  of  the  minority.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Church  is  always 
right,  but  much  that  it  is  sometimes  Avrong; 
and  the  Church  may  be  heretical  as  well  as 
its  members.  There  is  an  obligation  on  the 
majority  in  every  Church  to  get  the  truth, 
and  to  keep  getting  it  as  men's  information 
is  modified;  and  when  new  truths  are  discov- 
ered the  churchman  is  false  who  does  not 
admit  them,  or  who  would  exclude  Chris- 
tians for  admitting  them,  it  being  a  greater 
sin  to  make  the  Church  heretical  than  to  be 
heretical  oneself.  Every  man  has  a  natural 
right  to  believe  what  is  true  and  to  teach  it, 
and  he  cannot  properly  be  excluded  from 
church  for  so  doing.  For  while  the  majority 
must  decide,  such  right  to  decide  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  decide  wi'ong— that 
is,  to  decide  against  the  evidence  or  on  insuf- 
licient  evidence;  nor  does  it  carry  with  it  the 
right  to  keep  to  a  decision  after  it  is  found 
false. 

It  is  the  right  of  all  Christians  to  change 
and  to  cause  Church  doctrines  to  change.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  getting  a  majority  to 
think  that  a  tenet  is  false.  There  is  no  ob- 
ligation to  keep  doctrines  because  the 
Church  once  held  them.  The  Church  can 
change  as  well  as  men.  and  it  often  does  so. 
Many  doctrines  once  held  have  been  dis- 
carded, and  many  are  held  now  which  were 
not  anciently  held,  while  many  that  are  now 
lield  are.  in  the  opinion  of  most  churchmen, 
untrue.  It  wouKl  be  most  irrational  to  claim 
that  a  Chxu'ch  can  never  get  rid  of  a  false 
doctrine.  And  the  question  is  how  to  do 
this.  It  cannot  be  done  by  suppressing  dis- 
cussion or  prohibiting  differences  of  opinion. 
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It  requiros  liberty  of  investigation  and  uttor- 
auce,  and  above  all  such  honestj-  that  when 
the  majority  cease  to  believe  a  doctrine  no 
power  shall  remain  in  the  Church  to  con- 
demn anybody  for  rejecting  it. 

People  have,  therefore,  duties  in  making 
and  defining  Church  doctrines,  as  well  as  in 
compelling  Christians  to  conform  to  them. 
None  have  a  right  to  call  truths  errors  and 
then  expel  men  for  teaching  them,  or  to  set 
up  false  doctrines  for  true  and  then  compel 
their  acceptance.  It  is  illogical  to  make  the 
Church  heretical  and  then  try  to  keep  men 
orthodox  by  making  them  agree  with  it. 

It  is  our  duty  to  know  what  is  true  and  not 
merely  to  know  what  the  Church  teaches. 
One  has  no  right  to  hold  doctrines  merely 
because  he  once  did,  or  because  the  Church 
did;  much  less  has  he  a  right  to  enforce 
them  for  such  reasons.  The  obligation  is  to 
get  the  tVuth,  not  to  keep  what  is  adopted. 
One  sins  when  ho  shuts  his  eyes  to  new  dis- 
closures, even  tho  they  undermine  his 
Church. 

They  who  made  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  sometimes  erred  as  much  as  they  who 
reject  them.  When  fools  determine  what  is 
true,  only  fools  can  be  orthodox,  and  the 
quality  of  the  heretic  is  determined  by  that 
of  the  creed  maker.  Many  of  the  tenets 
which  are  in  dispute  were  fastened  on  the 
Church  without  sufficient  evidence  and  ex- 
pressed without  accuracy,  and  it  is  men's 
duty  to  get  them  right  before  requiring  any- 
body to  conform  to  them.  To  make  that  es- 
sential which  is  subordinate,  to  require  firm 
belief  in  what  is  doubtful,  to  fix  rigidly  the 
meaning  where  utterances  are  ambiguous, 
or  to  re(|uire  acceptance  of  everything  where 
substantial  accord  answers  all  practical  pur- 
poses, is  to  prepare  for  the  general  rejection 
of  Christianity.  In  religion,  as  in  politics, 
there  may  be  liberal  as  well  as  strict  con- 


structionists, and  men  may  hold  creeds  as 
tliey  do  party  platforms— as  approximate  ex- 
pressions of  trutli  and  liable  to  change;  and 
while  the  innjority  must  decide  what  is  or- 
thodox (as  far  as  it  needs  deciding  or  can 
be  decided)  the  individual  has  no  obligation 
to  abandon  his  views,  or  to  cease  to  urge 
them.  The  duty  of  rectifying  Church  teacli- 
ings  belongs  to  all,  and  the  heretic  as  well 
as  others  has  a  right  to  work  to  this  end, 
and  to  work  l)y  oi)posing  the  existing  doc- 
trines and  their  interpretation. 

And  for  this  he  ought  not  to  be  required  to 

quit  the  Churcli.     The  Church  is  as  much 

ills     as     anybody's.       It     belongs     to     this 

generation,   of  which   he  is  one;  and  it  is 

his  duty  not  only  to  get  the  truth  and  to 

believe  it,  but  to  urge  it  on  the  Church  as 

well  as  on  others,    lie  violates  his  duty  when 

he  surrenders  the  Church  to  its  errors.    He 

should  aim  to  get  it  right  as  much  as  to 

get   tlie    Government   right,   and   unless  he 

works     to  this  end,   he  is  faithless.    None 

may   give  up   an    Interest  as   great  as  the 

Church  without  doing  what  they  can  for  it; 

and  sometimes  the  greatest  duty  to  it  is  to 

change  it.    The  position  of  the  conservatives. 

therefore,  who  ask  tlie  liberals  to  withdraw 

if  they  do  not  believe  as  the  rest  do,  is  like 

that  of  a  partner  asking  his  fellow  partner  to 

withdraw  from  business  and  leave  him  the 

assets.    The   Chui'ch    is   an  interest  of  the 

heretical  as  well  as  of  the  orthodox,  and  botli 

have   equal   rights   to  urge  their  views.    It 

is  only   when    one   hopelessly    fails   that  be 

may  abandon  the  conflict. 

All  have  an  obligation  to  learn  the  trutl: 
where  they  can,  and  to  teach  it  as  they  un- 
derstand it,  and  tiiey  should  not,  by  gettiii}.' 
out  of  the  Church,  concede  that  those  who 
are  wrong  are  the  orthodox,  and  represent 
the  Church  as  a  permanent  institution. 

Chicago,  111 
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The  Divine  Average. 

By  Henry  Austin. 
E'l'  tlie  weak  man  bear  liravely  all  weakness. 
Th(>  strong  man  wear  gently  all  strength  ! 
In  the  gravi*.  tliat  only  republie. 
Equality  links  them,  at  length. 
New  York  City. 


The  Present   Danger  from  the  Plague. 

By  James  J.   Walsh,   Ph.D.,   M.D., 

Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  "  The  Medical  News,"  New  York. 


FllECiUENTLY  repeated  assurances  have 
been  made  by  those  supposed  to  be  ni 
a  position  to  know,  tliat  plague  would 
never  reacli  Europe  again.    The  dread  dis- 
ease has  existed  now  for  some  four  years, 
perliaps  longer— dates  are  not  very  certain 
in  the  history  of  the  present  epidemic— in  the 
Fav  East.    It  was  tliouglit  tliat  our  present 
sanitary  regulations  were  sutticiont  to  Iceep  it 
tliere.    Tlie  world  was  considerably  startled 
by  the  othcial  announcement,  about  a  month 
ago,  that   some     cases   of   genuine  bubonic 
plague  had  developed  at  Oporto,  in  Portugal. 
A  short  time  before  there  had  been  a  little 
thrill  of  anxiety  because  of  the  report,  whicli 
lu'oved  to  be  well  founded,  that  plague  cases 
were  occurring  in  Alexandria.  The  epidemic 
at  Oporto  never  assumed  any  alarming  pro- 
portions,    however.    A      sensational     press 
fanned  public  anxiety  as  much  as  possible 
by   reports   of   new   outbreaks    at     various 
places  ou  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  even 
transferred  the  sphere  of  interest  and  made 
solicitude  acute  by  announcing  that  plague 
cases  wei-e  occurring  at  Naples  and  Palermo, 
but  fortunately  the  reports  proved  unfound- 
ed.   At  Alexandria  the  plague  has  been  got- 
ten well  in  hand,  and  while,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  sanitary  regulations 
among  the  native  population,  no  positive  as- 
surance can  be  given  that  tlun-e  will  not  bo 
a  recrudescence  of  the  disease  tliere,  no  such 
untoward  event  is  anticipated  by  the  sani- 
tary oflicinls  at  the  present  moment. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  despite  the  fact 
liat  the  plague  has  succeeded  in  getting  into 
lie  lines  ot  commerce  much  further  west 
linn  at  any  previous  time  in  the  present  epi- 
leniic.  tliere  is  at  the   present   moment  no 
erious  danger  in  the  situation.  A  little  con- 
ideration  of  some  circumstances  in  these  re- 
n\t  invasions  which  have  just  come  to  light 
k'ill  soon  undermine  any  sucli  happy  assur- 
|iiee. 

Recent  advices  from   Portugal  show  that 
liile  the  oflicial  announcement  of  the  exist- 


ence of  the  plague  at  Oporto  was  made  to 
tiie  various  European  and  American  (Joveru- 
ments  only  about  tlu-  middle  of  August, 
cases  of  a  suspicious  disease,  now  finally  de- 
termined to  be  plague,  have  been  under  ob- 
servation since  the  middle  of  June.  Consid- 
erable surprise  was  felt  in  the  medical 
world  when  a  correspondent  of  the  British 
Medical  JoiiiikiI  for  August  19th,  1899,  stated 
that  the  plague  was  supposed  to  have  ob- 
tained an  entrance  into  I'ortugal  in  some 
packages  from  Bombay  which  were  landed 
at  Oporto  during  the  beginning  of  July.  It 
was  thought  that  surely  the  sanitary  author- 
ities of  Portugal  would  not  have  allowed 
so  much  time  to  elapse  before  warning  other 
Governments  officially  of  the  situation.  It 
turns  out  now  that  the  correspondent,  in- 
stead of  anticipating  the  real  date  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  ])lague,  did  not  put  it  early 
enough.  During  June,  according  to  the  of- 
ficial report,  there  were  in  Oporto  IG  cases 
of  plague  with  G  deaths. 

It  is  a  little  startling  to  realize  the  exist- 
ence of  the  plague  on  European  soil  at  a  port 
perfectly  open  to  the  world's  commerce  for 
more  than  two  months  before  the  first  of- 
ficial announcement  of  its  presence  is  made. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  infection  might  have 
been  most  widely  distributed  in  civilized 
countries  in  the  meantime. 

The  report  of  tlie  sanitary  delegates  com- 
missioned by  the  Ottoman  Govei'nraent  to  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  the  present  outbreak 
of  plague  at  Alexandria  is  not  calculated  to 
allay  any  misgivings  as  to  the  possible  in- 
eft'ectiveness  of  the  present  sanitary  precau- 
tions that  are  supposed  to  protect  the  civ- 
ili/iCd  world  from  an  invasion  of  the  disease. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  highteu  any 
uneasiness  that  may  exist  in  the  matter 
as  a  consequence  of  11u>  recent  incidents  at 
Oporto.  Dr.  Duca,  the  sanitary  delegate,  re- 
ports that  Dr.  Doxara.  a  physician  of  Alex- 
andria, saw  a  case  of  buboes  with  fever  in 
that  city,  in  January  of  this  year.    During 
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the  ensuing  mouths  he  saw  several  such 
cases.  The  existence  of  plague  was  officially 
auuouuced  ouly  in  May  of  this  year,  and  it 
was  uot  till  then  that  Dr.  Doxara  reported 
his  cases.  At  first  he  seems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered them  to  be  cases  of  plague,  because 
they  were  sporadic,  of  a  mild  type,  and 
chronic  in  their  course.  Study  of  former 
epidemics  of  plague  at  Alexandria  has  con- 
vinced him  that  they  were  genuine  cases  of 
l)ubouic  plague.  The  epidemics  of  plague 
that  occurred  in  Alexandria  from  1835  to 
1843  were  all  preccnled  by  cases  of  this  mild 
type,  especially  characterized  by  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  disease  spread  among 
the  population,  as  if  the  plague  virus  did 
not  at  first  find  a  suitable  soil. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  for  months  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Alexan- 
dria was  a  plague  focus  liable  to  transmit 
the  infection  to  any  of  her  many  commercial 
connections.  Infection,  fortunately,  did  not 
take  place.  The  plague  is  now  under  thor- 
ough control  there,  less  than  a  dozen  new 
cases  were  reported  during  the  last  weeks  of 
August,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  fur- 
ther cause  for  anxiety  as  to  Alexandria  it- 
self, but  what  about  the  rest  of  the  world? 
'ihese  two  bits  of  epidemic  history  are  a  very 
serious  warning  as  to  the  danger  that  all 
commercial  countries  run  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, despite  the  sanitary  precautions  that 
are  supposed  to  be  taken  for  their  protection. 
It  is  eas.y  to  push  the  thought  of  danger 
aside  and  consider  that  there  is  no  need  for 
alarm  and  that  the  plague  will  be  kept  se- 
curely in  its  distant  Eastern  haunts.  Cu- 
riously enough,  this  attitude  of  overconfi- 
dence  in  their  freedom  from  invasion  by  the 
disease  has  always  characterized  the  na- 
tions with  regard  to  the  plague.  It  has  been 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  present  epi- 
demic. When  the  Grant  JNIedical  Society  at 
Bombay,  in  India,  after  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject,  reported  to  the  city  authori- 
ties the  existence  of  plague  in  the  city,  they 
scoffed  at  the  idea  and  refused  to  receive 
the  report.  That  is  nearly  four  years  ago, 
nnd  now  the  disease  has  gained  such  a  foot- 
hold in  the  city  that  prominent  sanitarians 
doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  eradicated  until  all 
the  inhabitants  who  are  susceptible  have 
either  perished  or  recovered  from  an  attack 


of  tlie  disease.     In  Alexandria  the  same  in- 
credulity  characterized  the  reception  given 
the  first  rumors  of  the  presence  of  plague  in 
the  city.    At  Oporto,  and  in  Portugal  gen- 
erally, the  great  mass  of  tlie  people  refuse 
to  believe  even  now  that  plague  exists  there, 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  along  the 
frontier  share  the  same  feeling  and  are  im- 
patient at  tlie  restrictions  placed  upon  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  very  easy  to  have  this  overconfidence, 
and  only  a  cireful  view  of  the  present  plague 
situation  througliout  the  world  will  dispel  it. 
Just  when   the  present  epidemic  of  plague 
began,  or  where,  is  not  definitely  settled.     It 
lias  certainly  been  in  existence  in  the  Far 
East  for  more  tluui  four  years,  now  gaining 
in  virulence  at  one  point,  then  waning,  but 
only  as  a  nde  to  break  out  more  virulently 
at  another.    So  far  it  has  not  abandoned  any 
place  in  wliicli  it  iias  once  gained  a  foothold 
during  the   present    epidemic.    During    the 
winter  of  380(;  and   1897  the  disease  raged 
very  fiercely  in  the  Indian  peninsula  and  a 
number  of  sauitiiry  precautions  were  taken 
;ind    prophylactic    r(\gulations    again.st    the 
spread  of  the  disease  enforced.    The  sum- 
mer of  181)7  saw  a  marked  subsidence  of  the 
disea.S(.  and  il   w;is  thought  by  the  sanitary- 
authorities  to  be  due  to  their  efforts.    During 
the  succeeding  winter,  however,  the  disease 
broke  out  witli  renewed  virulence,  to  dimin- 
ish again  during  the  summer.    The  reason 
for  this  subsidence  of  the  disease  during  the 
sumiucr  is  said  to  be  the  fact    that  in  fa- 
v()ral)le  weather  the  natives  live  mostly  out 
of   doors,   practically   spending  their  whole 
lime,    even    sleeping    in    the    open.    This   is 
mucli    more    sanitjiry    for    them    than    the 
crowding  th;i1   tnkes  place  in  the  houses  in 
unfavorable  weather.    We  can  scarcely  have 
an  idea  liere  in  America  of  liow  huddled  to- 
gether the  natives  live.    The  Pioneer  Mail  of 
Calcutta   (([noted  by   Prof.  Vaughan  in  the 
September  number  of   the  Popular  Science 
Monflily),  commenting  on  a  medical  report  of 
the   sanitary   condition   of  Calcutta,   makes 
the  following  statement:  "  London,  with  its 
population  of  over  4,000,000,  has  about  36,000 
people  to  the  square  mile.    In  the  thirteen 
wards    of    Calcutta    there    are    only    four 
with  a  population  below  this  figure;  the  re- 
mainder have  from  46,000  to  144,000  inhab- 
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itants  per  square  mile,  three  waids  actually 
containing  over  100,000  people  to  the  square 
mile.  One  case  is  quoted  where  250  persons 
were  living  in  a  space  that  should  accommo- 
date only  50." 

It  is  not  much  wonder,  then,  that  the 
plague  having  once  gained  a  foothold  in  such 
cities  cannot  be  easily  persuaded  to  vacate 
the  premises.  As  a  matter  of  fact  sanitary 
experts  and  bacteriologists  in  India  are  be- 
ginning to  doubt  if  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  plague  until,  as  we  have 
said,  it  consumes  all  the  susceptible  material, 
when  it  will  die  out  of  itself.  The  editor  of 
The  Indian  Medical  Record,  commenting  on 
the  plague  situation  in  India  last  fall,  spoke 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  as  doomed  cities. 
There  had  been  the  usual  comparatively 
small  amount  of  the  disease  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  he  foresaw  a  renewed  virulence  of 
the  disease  during  the  ensuing  winter.  How 
true  his  forebodings  were  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statistics  of  the  disease  at  Bom- 
bay during  last  winter  and  spring.  During 
one  week  in  March,  1899,  there  were  more 
tiian  250  deaths  a  day  from  the  disease. 

During  the  summer  just  past,  while  there 
lias  been  the  usual  alleviation  of  plague  con- 
ditions in  the  large  cities,  it  has  been  very 
active  elsewhere.  At  Poona,  on  the  two 
days,  July  29  and  30.  some  360  cases  of 
plague,  with  317  deaths,  occurred.  In  Ban- 
galore the  disease  reappeared  in  epidemic 
form  during  July,  with  such  severity  that  a 
great  exodus  of  the  inhabitants  took  place, 
and  as  the  dwellers  in  towns  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  have  grown  somewhat  hai'dened 
to  recrudescences  of  plague,  it  is  evident  that 
this  one  must  have  been  of  much  more  than 
usual  severity.  During  the  early  weeks  of 
summer  more  than  100  deaths  a  week,  with 
125  to  150  new  cases,  were  being  reported 
each  week  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  disease  has  not  lost  in  viruleuce.  then, 
nor  in  epidemic  power.  Tho  great  expecta- 
tions were  aroused  by  various  therapeutic 
measures  that  were  invented  for  its  cure  and 
prevention,  nothing  seems  really  to  have 
been  accomplished.  At  first  the  serum  in- 
vented by  Yersin  seemed  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  disease,  but  this  appears  now  to  have 
been  a  hasty  inference  from  the  first  cases 
treated  with  ijt.    It  tias  not  justified  its  use- 


fulness on  further  trial.  Not  long  ago  in  sev- 
eral places  attacked  by  the  plague,  alternate 
cases  of  the  disease  were  treated  respectively 
with  and  without  this  serum.  The  results 
were  practically  the  same  in  both  series  of 
cases;  there  was  no  noticeable  difference 
either  in  morbidity  or  mortality.  Great 
hopes  were  expressed  that  Haffkine's  pre- 
ventive or  protective  serum  might  help  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Its  in- 
ventor claimed  very  strenuously  at  the  meet- 
ing of  tlie  German  Naturalists  and  Physi- 
cians, held  at  Diiseldorf  last  September,  that 
wherever  his  serum  had  been  given  a  fair 
trial  it  had  given  very  satisfactory  results, 
but  they  do  not  place  much  confidence  in 
it  in  India.  It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  decide 
as  to  the  absolute  value  of  a  prophylactic 
serum  unless  it  should  be  used  by  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  at- 
tacked city,  since  a  number  of  people  escape 
infection  by  their  natural  immunitj'. 

The  plague  is  not  decreasing,  then,  where 
it  originally  appeared.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  worse  than  ever,  and  hope  is  gradually 
dying  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  thought 
at  first  that  they  would  surely  be  able  to 
vindicate  modern  sanitary  science  and  score 
a  great  triumph  for  it  by  a  victory  over  the 
long  time  enemy  of  mankind.  Meantime  the 
plague  is  spreading  slowly,  but  surely.  Its 
typical  history  is,  an  initial  period,  unrecog- 
nized usually,  of  very  little  virulence,  then 
a  serious  irruption  with  almost  every  case 
fatal,  then  subsidence  for  a  time,  but  always 
followed  by  a  renewal  of  virulence  and  epi- 
demicitj-.  This  fitfulness  of  the  disease 
leads  to  the  generation  of  negligence  of  its 
dangers  in  the  intervals,  and  so  brings  about 
further  spread  of  the  disease. 

At  the  present  time  l»esides  in  India  and  at 
Hong  Kong,  the  plague  is  raging  in  Mauri- 
tius, where  an  average  of  40  new  cases  a 
week,  with  some  30  deaths  each  week,  oc- 
curred during  August.  The  French  Govern- 
ment officially  a^-kuowledged  its  existence  in 
Madagascar  and  on  tiie  I>le  de  Bourbon.  It 
has  reached  the  seaeoast  In  German  East 
Africa.  According  to  Professor  Koch,  who 
studied  the  disease  there,  plague  is  endemic 
in  the  interior  of  these  provinces  and  it  is 
from  here  tliat  certain  of  the  Mediterranean 
epidemics  >of  .tjje  disease  .at  .the  beginning  of 
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this  coutury  probably  took  their  origin. 
Plague  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mecca, 
where  it  is  also  thought  to  be  endemic,  while 
a  third  endemic  focus  of  the  disease  is  prob- 
ably constantly  smoldering  in  Tibet.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  knoAvu  to  be  cases  of 
plague  at  vai-ious  points  on  the  island  of 
Formosa,  and  the  disease  exists  in  the 
Straits  Settlements.  It  is  thought  to  exist 
in  the  Japanese  Islands  and  report  says  that 
it  is  advancing  overland  through  Afghanis- 
tan and  Beluchistan  to  Russia  and'Turlcey. 
Sanitary  precautions  are  so  little  observed  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  that  an  invasion  of  Eu- 
rope through  Turkey  seems  to  many  conserv- 
ative thinkers  almost  inevitable.  Russia 
seems  to  be  doing  all  that  the  most  advanced 
science  can  dictate  to  protect  herself.  In  the 
face  of  the  most  trying  difficulties,  with  her 
immense  frontier  and  many  nomadic  peoples, 
slie  has  so  far  been  very  suceessfid. 

With  so  miich  plague  throughout  the  East, 
is  there  danger  that  it  shall  reach  us  here  in 
America?  There  imdoubtedly  is.  The  civ- 
ilized world  is  supposed  to  be  protected  from 
plague  by  the  agreement  made  between  the 
representatives  of  various  civilized  nations 
in  the  sanitary  conference  held  at  ^'enice  in 
1897.  Two  articles  of  the  international 
agreemcTit  adopted  there  are  of  special  inter- 
-est  to  us  in  America.  The  first  requires  that 
as  soon  as  a  case  of  plague  is  Icnown  to  exist 
in  a  cotmtry,  the  fact  shall  be  immediately 
communicated  to  the  other  Governments.  We 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Portugal  and  Egypt 
how  ineffective  this  regulation  may  prove, 
I  ho  perhaps  entirely  unintentionally  as  far 
as  the  Government  most  interested  is  con- 


cerned. The  other  article  of  interest  is  the 
regulation  that  allows  seagoing  passengers 
to  land,  if  the  vessel  that  they  came  in  is 
more  than  ten  days  out  from  an  infected 
port,  yet  has  no  cases  of  plague  aboard.  It 
presupposes  that  plague  Avill  always  develop 
withing  ten  days  after  infection.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  plague  eases  have  developed 
on  sevemi  ships  after  they  were  more  than 
ten  days  out.  As  Professor  Vaughan  points 
out,  a  man  may  carry  the  plague  bacillus  in 
the  dirt  under  his  nails  for  a  number  of  days 
before  he  infects  iiimself. 

Our  best  protection  here  in  America,  then, 
must  be  our  own  (luarantine  regulations, 
and  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  case  of  ill- 
ness with  Ijubonic  swellings  should  lead  to 
careful  investigation.  As  our  Western  coast 
is  more  directly  in  communication  with  the 
infected  parts  in  the  Far  East,  quarantine 
regulations  must  be  enforced  with  special 
strictness  there.  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  think,  tho,  that  only  our  important 
ports  on  either  coast  were  in  danger.  Any 
port  that  receives  shipping  from  abroad 
should  be  sedulously  guarded.  It  is  not  un- 
liliely  that  an  invasion  of  plague  might  oc- 
cur through  one  of  them.  Usually,  of  course, 
the  slow-going  vessels  that  call  at  such  ports 
are  so  long  on  their  voyage  that  the  danger 
of  their  carrying  infection  is  minimized. 
But  the  occurrence  of  chronic,  slow  running 
cases  of  plague  and  certain  other  considera- 
tions we  have  presented  make  it  not  impos- 
sible. The  watchword,  then,  if  we  are  to 
assure  our  fi-eedom  from  the  plague,  must  be 
careful  (piarantine  inspection  of  our  West- 
ern coast   and  of  our  lesser  ports. 


The  Exposition   Universelle  at  Paris. 

By  the  Rev.   Epiphanius  Wilson. 
HE  prospective  visitor  to  the  Exposi-     reigns  in  the-  quarters  where  the  buildings. 


T 

I        tion  Universelle  of  next  year  will  be 

Interested  in  the  progress  made  in  the 

buildings.     I  was  at  Paris  a  few  days  ago  and 

will  try  to  describe  my  impressions  for  tlie 

benefit  of  your  New  York  readers. 

The  quays  of  the  Seine  are  always  Interest- 
ing and  picturesque,  but  the  activity  which 


or  rather  the  palaces  of  the  exhibition,  are 
being  set  up  makes  the  river  side  a  truly 
fascinating  scene.  Everything  seems  to  be 
in  a  state  of  commotion,  and  the  deep  foun- 
dations, the  piles  of  building  material,  the 
throngs  of  workmen,  the  lumbering  wagons 
drawn  by  huge  Percherou  horses  arrest  the 
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attention  on  all  sides.  At  a  distance  are 
seen  tall  unfinished  walls,  vast  arc-lnvays 
and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  innumerable 
structures,  rising  sloAvly  into  shape  and 
solidity.  Swarms  of  workmen  crowd  every 
story,  and  swinging  cranes,  lace-like  scaf- 
folding, the  din  of  hammers  and  the  creak  of 
wheels  alternately  claim  the  attention.  It 
looks  almost  in  some  quarters  as  if  a  tower 
of  Beckford  was  being  raised  with  untiring 
and  uninterrupted  haste.  Nothing,  however, 
appears  but  the  tall  skeletons  of  buildings 
and  the  rounded  rilis  of  many  domes.  When 
the  work  is  finished  a  double  row  of  superb 
palaces  will  stretch  along  the  Seine  from  the 
Pont  dcs  Invalides  to  the  Pont  Mirabeau. 
This  part  of  Paris  will  be  transformed  into 
an  enchanted  fairyland,  and  Aladdin's  pal- 
ace will  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  this  avenue  of  splendor. 

But  let  me  specify  a  little.  Your  readers 
will  like  to  know  how  the  foreign  Powers 
are  to  be  represented  at  the  Exposition.  In 
the  first  place  the  various  armies  and  navies 
of  the  world  will  place  their  exhibits  on  a 
site  just  above  the  Pont  de  I'Alma,  on  eaC-h 
side  of  the  river.  Then  will  come  the  pavil- 
ion devoted  to  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
Between  the  INint  de  Jena  and  the  Pont  de 
Mirabeau,  the  pavilion  of  Forests,  Hunting 
and  Fishing  is  to  display  its  myriad  attrac- 
tions. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
rising  the  Exposition  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  features 
of  the  Exposition  Universelle.  The  flags  of 
all  the  nations  will  float  over  these  various 
majestic  structures,  and  probably  this  com- 
petition in  peaceful  arts  will  do  more  for  the 
preservation  of  i)eace  llian  nuiny  such  meet- 
ings as  that  at  La  Ilaye.  Even  now  the 
practiced  eye  can  see  in  the  frames  and  out- 
lines of  the  new  buildings  a  promise  of  un- 
paralleled archilcHtural  siilendor  as  well  as 
variety. 

The  boldness  with  which  these  iron  pilas- 
ters soar  into  the  sky,  the  loftiness  of  the 
hollow  cupola,  the  towering  gable,  represent 
many  architectural  periods.  Here  is  the 
round  arch  of  a  vast  gateway,  such  as  was 
the  emrance  into  a  Koman  town:  we  see  be- 
.\"<>nd  the  crenelated  tower  of  a  medieval 
fortress,  amid  a  crowd  of  tapering  spires, 
arcaded  fagades  and  majestic  domes.      Fol- 


lowing the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  the 
Pont  des  Invalides  we  pass  the  quarters  al- 
lotted to  the  following  I'owers:  Italy, Turkey, 
United  States,  Austria,  Bosnia,  Hungarj% 
(Jreat  Britain,  Belgium,  Norway,  Germany, 
Spain,  Monaco,  Sweden,  Greece,  Servia  and 
Mexico.  A  second  row  of  pavilions  abuts 
upon  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  here  are  to  be 
disposed  the  exhibits  from  Portugal,  I'eru, 
Luxemburg,  Finland,  Bulgaria  and  Ron- 
mania.  Thus  the  visitor  to  the  Exi)osition 
will  find  before  him  the  products  of  the  civil- 
ized world  in  epitome. 

The  palace  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  work  of  M.  Morin-Guilion,  is  to  be  an  im- 
posing piece  of  architecture,  and  the  plans 
shoAvn  promise  a  structure  worthy  of  our 
country.  The  interior  is  to  be  arranged  by 
Ferdinand  W.  Peck  and  W.  Woodward,  who 
will  doubtless  astonish  Europeans  by  their 
exhibition  of  sumptuous  comfort  and  luxury. 
The  English  pavilion  is  perhaps  further  ad- 
vanced toward  completion  than  that  of  any 
other  Power.  The  work  on  it  has  been  go- 
ing on  since  the  15th  of  last  April,  so  that  it 
promises  to  be  first  in  the  field.  The  English 
Government  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  oppoi'tunity  afforded  by  the  Exposition 
for  exploiting  English  goods  and  manufac- 
tures. The  committee  which  the  Queen  has 
aitpoiuted  contains  the  list  of  the  highest 
names  of  the  land.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  is  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Colonel 
Herbert  Jekyll,  who  has  charge  of  the  whole 
ICnglish  section,  occupied  the  same  position 
at  the  Exhibition  held  at  Melbourne,  and  his 
experience  and  skill  as  an  organizer  are  in- 
dubitable. The  Royal  I\ivilion.  as  it  is 
called,  will  be  a  reproduction  of  Kingston 
House,  in  Wiltshire,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  English  domestic  architecture  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  style  is  quiet  and 
subdued  compared  with  the  chateaux  of  the 
Ijohx.  but  the  fat;adt>.  with  its  towers  at  each 
angle,  its  tall  bay  windows,  its  sculptured 
roof  hue,  is  impressive.  The  pavilion  has  its 
walls  close  against  the  quay  line  of  the 
Seine.  In  this  temporary  palace  the  Prince 
of  Wales  intends  arranging  for  the  exposi- 
tion his  whole  collection  of  paintings, 
weaiwns  and  jewelry,  or  rather  the  sum  of 
the  various  collections  which  are  distributed 
through  his  palaces  in  England.    Here,  more- 
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over,  the  Prince  will  hold  receptions  iu  per- 
son. These  entertainments  will  form  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  Exposition;  the  pal- 
ace will  be  on  exhibition  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  receptions.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  exhibited  by  Great 
Britain  will  be  the  curious  plan  of  London 
and  its  environs.  The  plan  will  be  in  relief 
so  as  to  show  every  hill  and  dale,  and  will 
contain  an  exact  model  of  every  single  house, 
public  and  private,  every  bridge,  monument, 
railway  station  and  palace  included  in  the 
area.  This  bird's-eye  view  of  the  capital  is 
to  be  twenty-nine  feet  in  length. 

Among  other  remarkable  palaces  of  the  Ex- 
position must  he  reckoned  that  of  Spain. 
We  should  have  expected  something  excep- 
tional in  architecture  from  the  land  of  the 
Alhambra  and  Escurial,  and  certainly  Spain 
has  determined  not  to  disappoint  our  expec- 
tations. The  I'avilion  Royal  of  Spain  will 
reproduce  in  its  details  some  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  Spanish  and  Moorish  ar- 
chitecture. The  pillars  that  surround  the 
grand  court,  or  court  of  honor,  recall  the  Al- 
hambra l)y  their  Moorish  delicacy  and  fine- 
ness of  carving.  The  tall  tower  which  flanks 
the  structure,  and  three  others  of  lesser 
bight,  are  copied  from  the  palace  of  the 
Jlontereys  at  Salamanca.  The  great  fagade 
of  the  University  of  Alcala  is  the  model  of 
one  point  of  the  palace.  This  university 
building  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  time  of  Gharles  V  is  represented  by  a 
portion  of  the  palace  which  reflects  the  prin- 
cipal facade  of  the  Alcazar  at  Toledo.  The 
mu.seums  and  galleries  of  Madrid,  and  in- 
deed of  all  Spain  will  pour  their  treasures 
into  the  gallery  of  the  pavilion,  which  will 
contain  series  of  works  exhibiting  the  whole 
pa.-^t  history  of  art  in  Spain.  The  Spanish 
nobleman  who  presides  over  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  Spanish  exhibits  is  the  Duke 
of  Sesto,  who  was  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the 
Palace  Royal  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Alphonso  XII.  Other  distinguished  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  committee  are  Count  Valencia  di 
Don  Juan,  Don  Jose  Fernandez  Ximenez, 
Don  Raphael  Puigy  Vallo,  Don  Emilio  San- 
chez Pastor,  and  Don  Caledonio  Rodriganez. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Embassy,  the 
Marquis  de  Vlllalobas,  who  recently  was 
charged  with  the  mission  of  decorating  the 


late  President  Felix  Faure  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  is  delegate  in  chief  of 
his  Government  at  the  Exposition.  There  is 
not  likely  to  be  anything  at  Paris  next  year 
which  will  eclipse  in  splendor  the  art  and 
architecture  of  Spain,  as  represented  by  this 
building  and  its  contents.  The  architect  is 
Don  Jose  Urioste  y  Velada,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Academy  Royal  at  Madrid.  I  must 
also  mention  with  special  praise  the  build- 
ing which  Austria  will  soon  have  completed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Characteristic- 
ally simple  in  its  main  lines,  the  palace  is 
grand  and  imposing  in  hight  and  size.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  its  four  fagades 
are  flanked  by  wings.  The  topmost  story  is 
crowned  with  sculpture.  Each  of  the  four 
fagades  is  adorned  with  a  projecting  portico, 
whose  pillars  support  an  arcaded  gallery, 
which  runs  level  with  the  roof.  There  is 
something  serious  and  heavy  in  this  struc- 
ture— which  looks  like  a  veritable  palace  of 
the  Caesars.  We  may  add  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have 
made  every  effort  to  exhibit  the  products  of 
their  provinces  as  illustrating  the  progress 
made  by  the  people  since  their  release  from 
the  Turkish  yoke,  when  they  were  ceded  to 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  pavil- 
ion of  Bosnia  is  exceedingly  pretty  in  design, 
it  represents  a  rustic  chalet,  with  wings 
whose  Byzantine  colonnades  produce  an 
effect  at  once  original  and  attractive.  The 
great  gallery  of  the  pavilion  is  to  contain  a 
diorama  of  Serajevo,  the  capital;  there  are 
also  to  be  shown  the  various  processes  of  the 
local  industries.  Men  and  women,  in  native 
costume,  will  be  seated  around  the  pavilion 
engaged  in  their  several  handicrafts,  some  of 
which  are  extremely  curious.  A  vast  lawn 
of  native  grass  is  to  surround  this  building, 
which  will  thus  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  national  palaces  of  the  Exposition. 

I  confess  that  to  me  the  most  interesting 
light  in  which  the  Exposition  is  to  be  re- 
garded lies  in  the  opportunity  it  will  afford 
two  very  different  States  of  taking  their 
places  before  the  world  side  by  side  with  the 
most  powerful  of  nations.  Bosnia,  as  an 
emancipated  people,  will  demonstrate  the 
social  and  industrial  progress  which  has  re- 
sulted from  its  deliverance  from  a  Moham- 
medan   and    its    protection    by    a    Christian 
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Power.  It  caiuiot  be  without  synipatiiy  that 
thoughtful  pei'sous  will  see  Spain  after  her 
recent  humiliation  proudly  appearing  in  the 
ranks  of  European  Powers  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  illustrious  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  learning,  art  and  industry  of  the 
past,  as  the  country  of  Alcala  and  Sala- 
manca, of  Velasquez  and  Cervantes,  as  well 


as  the  land  distinguished  for  such  artizans 
and  artificers  as  those  of  Cordova  and  To- 
ledo. This  haughty  yet  generous  nation  will, 
we  feel,  at  the  Exposition  of  1900,  experience 
all  the  national  triumph  and  exultation 
which  are  suggested  by  the  apothegm- 
Peace  has  victories  no  less  than  war. 

Paris,  France. 


Anti-"  Trust "   Legislation. 

E.   Beam. 


By  George 

ANTI-CORPOKATION     enactments    by 
State    Legislatures    in    session    this 
year  were  much  less  in  number  than 
those  of  two  or  four  years  ago,  when  Popu- 
list Legislatures  were  more  in  evidence.    A 
Populist    legislative    majority,    however,    is 
not  a   prerequisite    to    the   procurement    of 
an  anti-"  trust "  law,  which  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced type  of  anti-corporation  legislation. 
New  York  has  such  a  law,  as  has  also  con- 
servative    Maine,     and     the     non-Populist 
States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan     and     Minnesota.    Wherever     en- 
acted,  they  spring  rather  from   a  political 
motive    than  from  considerations  of  social 
and  economic  conditions.    Among  the  Popu- 
lists such  legislation  may  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  biased  conviction.    By  others 
it  is  a  "move"  in  the  game  of  politics,  de- 
signed to  anticipate  the  "  opposition,"   and 
to  get  on  the  popular  side  of  what  may  be 
a  possible  issue.    Internal  evidence  of  this 
is    found    in    the    enactments    themselves, 
many  of  which  exempt  from  their  restric- 
tions  the    farmers,    and    the    labor    unions, 
which  latter  fit  closely   (lie  legislative  def- 
initions of  "  trusts." 

That  the  projectors  of  the  so-called 
"  trusts "  thus  interpret  the  anti-"  trust  " 
laws  is  evident.  At  least  eighteen  States 
have  had  such  laws  on  their  statute  books 
for  two  or  more  years,  but  this  fact  has  not 
lessened  New  Jersey's  profitable  charter- 
granting  business.  In  only  a  few  of  these 
States  have  any  attempts  been  made  to  en- 
force the  laws,  and  the  only  positive  result 
thus  far  is  the  judgment  of  ouster  rend- 
ered by  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  against 


three  score  or  more  of  insurance  companies, 
accused  of  entering  into  a  combination  on 
rates.     Even  this  result  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence  of   the    utility    or   tlie   need   of  auti- 
"  trust "     laws.    xVltho     the     Missouri     law 
was  declared  constitutional,  exactly  a  con- 
trary  decision   has  been   rendered   in   Keu- 
tucK-y    on    a    laA\'    forbidding    combinations 
on  insurance  rates.    Moreover,  such  a  unity 
of   action   as   was   condemned   in    Missouri 
may   be   ])erfectly   innocent  and   legitimate, 
as   when   it   is  an  underwriters'   agreement 
on  rates,  based  on  the  mutually  ascertained 
conditions  .-is  to  risk.    In  the  ^lissouri  case 
Die  court's  judgment  was  based  mainly  on 
tlie  aclaiowledged  use  by  the  agents  of  the 
defendant   companies    of  a   rate  book   pre- 
pared by  a  Kansas  City  insurance  expert,  . 
and  one  of  Ihe  judges,  dissenting  from  his 
felloAvs,    pronounced   the   use   made   of  the 
book  legitimate,  and  of  no  injury  to  the  in- 
suring public.    If  the  harmouj'  of  action  by 
the    ^[issouri    underwriters    was    anything 
else  tlian  has  been  described,  if  it  was  ac- 
tually a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
the  coiu-ts  could  have  condemned  it,  as  being 
in  violation  of  public  policy,  without  the  aid 
of  an  elaborate  anti-"  trust  "  law. 

Legislatures  can  place  metes  and  bounds 
on  the  corporations  they  create.  They  can 
limit  the  field  of  operation,  and  can  check 
the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  fictitious 
value.  They  can  refuse  to  grant  desired 
charters,  and  may  threaten  all  manner  of 
dire  consequences  on  offending  corporations, 
bur.  nevertheless,  the  massing  of  capital  in 
trade  and  industry  can  proceed.  All  at- 
tempted legislation  to  check  this  tendency 
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is  based  ou  cousidorations  of  public  policy. 
On  this  warrant  the  Government,  for  its 
own  defense,  niij;lit  seize  ti  monopoly  of 
powder-making  material,  or,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  might  restrain  a  monop- 
oly in  food  products.  But  there  is  a,  well- 
delined  limit  to  the  extension  of  this  prin- 
ciple. To  judge  from  reading  anti-"  trust " 
laws,  many  lawmakers  apparently  think 
that  it  can  be  stretched  to  prohibit,  for  in- 
stance, the  purchase  by  one  stove-making 
company  of  all  of  its  competitors,'  or  the 
buying  by  a  village  blacksmith  of  the  shop 
and  business  of  his  only  rival  in  the  town. 
In  law  and  ethics  the  cases  cited  are  simi- 
lar. The  conseiiuences  to  the  employees  of 
the  blacksmith  and  of  the  stove  company, 
and  to  the  users  of  tlieir  wares,  may  be 
good  or  bad,  according  as  tlie  economic  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  combination  are 
shared  or  monopolized.  But  what  can  the 
Legislature  do  about  it  ?  To  prohibit  the 
consolidation  would  be  to  deny  the  right 
of  one  person  to  sell,  or  of  another  to  buy. 
It  would  be  a  blow  at  personal  liberty  and 
proprietary  rights.  It  \\-ould  be  a  stride  to- 
ward Socialism. 

Yet  to  this  point  must  anti-"  trust "  leg- 
islation come,  if  it  is  to  supplement  exist- 
ing law;  for  capital,  following  the  tend- 
ency to  consolidation,  and  seeking  the  path 
of  least  resistance,  will  be  massed  under  the 
ownership  of  single  companies,  instead  of 
seeking  its  ends  through  the  inferior  sub- 
stitutes of  pools,  contracts,  associations,  or 
other  forms  of  trade  agreement.  One  Leg- 
islature, at  least,  has  arrived  at  this  point. 
That  of  Texas,  in  its  anti-"  trust "  law,  en- 
acted this  year,  has  defined  as  a  monop- 
oly, and  in  violation  of  law,  any  consoli- 
dation "  whether  effected  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  partnership,  or  by  actual  union 
under  the  legal  form  of  a  corporation,  or  an 
incorporated  body  resulting  from  the  union 
of  one  or  more  distinct  firms  or  corpora- 
tions, or  by  tlie  purchase,  acquisition,  or 
control  of  shares,  or  certificates  of  stock 
or  bonds,  or  other  corporate  property  or 
franchises,"  if  the  purpose  in  such  union  is 
to  limit  the  supply  of  any  article  or  service, 
or  to  fix  its  price.  Before  a  court  of  the 
same  caliber  as  the  Legislature,  it  would 
not  be  difficult,   in  the  case  of  any  prose- 


(•ut(Hl  partnersliij),  to  establisli  tlie  uulawfid 
motive  of  trying  to  increase  profits,  (»r  to 
reduce  prices,  either  of  whicli  purposes  /s 
rorl)idden. 

Tliis  (luoted  feature  of  the  Texas  law  is 
believed  to  be  the  summit,  thus  far 
reached,  in  anti-"  trust "  legislation,  altho 
like  laws  of  many  other  Slates  are  not  far 
behind  in  point  of  absurdity.  In  the  de- 
scription of  what  constitutes  a  "  trust,"  and 
in  tlie  general  provisions,  there  is  enougli 
of  likeness  in  the  several  State  measures  to 
gratify  the  desire  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation for  uniformity  in  legislation.  This 
may  be  ascribed,  however,  not  so  much  to 
intelligent  design  as  to  imitation.  The  dif- 
fei:ences  found  in  the  laws  have  their  origin 
in  the  effort  to  meet  local  conditions,  in  the 
seizing  of  the  opportunity  to  strike  at  home 
institutions,  and  in  the  desire  of  the  poli- 
ticians to  outdo  their  fellows  elsewhere  in 
the  severity  of  the  restrictions  and  the  pen- 
alties. In  these  latter  particulars  the  Texas 
law  stands  pre-eminent.  It  was  enacted  in 
a  rivalry  with  the  Legislature  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  apparently  as  one  feature  of  a  po- 
litical program,  a  later  development  of 
wliich  was  the  call,  emanating  from  the 
Texas  Governor,  for  a  conference  of  the 
executives  and  the  attorneys-general  of  the 
States  to  consider  "  trust "  legislation.  It 
is  somewhat  more  minute  than  like  laws 
elsewhere  in  its  definition  of  a  "  trust."  It 
covers  every  imaginable  form  of  trade  agree- 
ment, and  particularly  specifies  as  unlaw- 
ful .iny  ])reKs  association  which  refuses  to 
sell  its  news  to  any  papcn-  applying  therefor, 
and  the  owners  or  lessees,  of  any  patent  on 
macliinery,  designed  for  the  manufacture 
or  preparation  of  raw  material  for  mar- 
ket, who  shall  presume  to  exerci.se  the  right 
to  ■'  lease,  rent,  or  operate  the  same  in  their 
own  name,  and  refuse  or  fail  to  put  the  same 
on  the  market  for  sale."  Tliis  last  provi- 
sion is  aimed  at  the  company  owning  the 
right  for  the  round-bale  cotton  compress, 
and  is  thought  to  be  in  dii-ect  conflict  with 
the  United  States  patent  law. 

In  common  with  the  laws  in  some  other 
States  outlawing  trade  combinations,  the 
Texas  statute  absolves  the  Texas  creditor 
of  a  "  trust  "  from  the  obligation  to  pay  his 
debt,  and  it  goes  a  step  beyond  this  by  pro- 
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vitling  IliiH  if  (ho  creditor  has  boeu  so  lioii- 
cst  as  to  pay  he  may  sue  to  recover.  The 
chief  distinction,  ho\vever,  of  the  Texas  law 
is  its  in(!uisilionuI  feature.  It  requires 
yearly  from  an  olticer  of  each  incorporated 
company  doing  lousiness  in  the  St!ate  an 
attidavit  that  it  is  not,  and  lias  not  been 
during  the  .year,  a  member  of  a  "  trust." 
Neglect  to  make  such  affidavit  within  tliirty 
days  after  a  request  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
company  has  violated  the  act,  and  proceed- 
ings against  it  are  to  be  undertaken  forth- 
with. In  the  ca.se  of  an  extra-State  cor- 
poration so  prosecuted  the  securities  de- 
posited by  it  are  to  be  retained  by  the  State 
Treasurer,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
court  to  secure  the  penalties  and  the  court 
costs!  Some  merciful  provisions  of  the  act 
exempt  persons  making  the  affidavit  from 
criminal  prosecution  for  any  violation  of  law 
disclosed  therein,  and  defer  the  execution  of 
the  law  until  after  January  31st,  1900,  thus 
giving  extra-State  corporations  consider- 
able time  in  which  to  retire. 

Like  the  Arkansas  enactment  of  this  year, 
tlie  Texas  law  attempts  to  debar  from  the 
State  insurance  companies  which  are  par- 
ties to  a  rate  agreement  elsewhere,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  such  agreement  may 
not  be  operative  within  the  State.  This  in- 
terpretation of  the  Arkansas  law  nearly 
suspended  the  insurance  business  in  that 
btate  until  the  Supreme  Court  intervened, 
whereupon  the  mettled  Attorney-General 
announced  his  abandonment  of  any  pro- 
ceedings under  the  law,  even  should  a 
"trust"  be  organized  on  the  steps  of  the 
capitol,  with  brass  band  accompaniment. 

The  anti-"  trust  "  acts  of  North  Carolina, 
Michigan  and  Minnesota,  enacted  this  year, 
follow  so  closely  the  lines  of  older  laws  of 
other  States  that  only  their  more  striking 
provisions  merit  mention  here.  North  Caro- 
lina and  IMinnesota  void  contracts  made  in 
\i«l;ition  of  the  laws:  Michigan  allows  any 
person  dainiiged  by  a'  "trust"  to  sije  for 
iloulile  the  amount  of  damage;  and  ^lin- 
nesota  uuikes  il  a  felony  for  a  citizen  of  the 
State  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  per- 
sons outside  the  State,  or  to  go  to  another 
State,  with  a  view  to  form  such  a  trade  ar- 
rangement as  is  forbidden  by  the  act.    In 


addition,  the  North  Carolina  lawmakers 
souglit  to  fortify  tlie  prosecutors  by  requir- 
ing extra-State  corporations,  doing  business 
in  (lie  State,  to  lie  chartered  tliere,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  confine  litigation  to  State 
courts.  An  early  result  of  the  application  of 
this  law  was  the  withdrawal  of  several  of 
the  largest  life  insurance  companies  from 
the  State. 

Akin  to  the  anti-"  trust "  laws,  and  born 
of  the  same  sentiment,  is  the  ^lissouri  law 
of  this  year  against  department  stores.  At- 
tempts in  several  Western  Legislatures  two 
years  ago  to  secure  laws  of  (his  character 
were  abandcmed  because  of  constitutional 
obstacles,  and  this  Missouri  enactment  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  tliis  country.  No 
action  under  it  has  been  reported.  It  aims 
to  apply  the  destructive  power  of  taxation, 
with  a  view  to  making  uni)rofital)le  the  keep- 
ing of  a  department  store.  It  classifies  mer- 
chandise into  twenty-eight  groups,  and  re- 
(luires  a  license  of  from  .$.'?()()  to  .$500  for 
each  group  iiandled  in  excess  of  one.  Stores 
in  cities  of  less  than  10,000  population,  and 
stores  employing  less  llian  fifteen  persons, 
are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 
Tlie  pui'iiose,  of  course,  is  to  protect  a  few 
tliousand  small  dealers,  but  no  considera- 
tion seems,  to  have  been  given  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  consumers. 

All  of  these  anti-"  trust  "  Laws  have  yet  to 
pass  tlie  test  of  constitutionality.  Only  the 
one  in  Missouri  has  been  approved  in  its  en- 
tirety by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
and  this  judgment  yet  may  be  reviewed 
by  llie  United  States  courts.  Features  of 
the  Arkansas  and  New  York  laws  have  been 
judiciall.v  condeniiie<l,  the  defect  in  the  New 
York  measure  being  in  the  machinery  for 
its  enforcement.  This  was  a  provision  that 
wiiuesses  in  proceedings  to  suppress 
"  trusts  "  might  be  examined  before  an  ac- 
tion airainst  them  was  begun,  with  a  view 
to  securing  evidence  on  which  to  base  a 
prosecution.  A  supplemental  act.  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  to 
remedy  this  defect,  appears  to  be  quite  as 
inquisitional  as  the  method  frowned  upon 
by  the  coiu't.  It  authorizes  any  justice,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  an  order  direct- 
ing persons  from  whom  information  is  de- 
sired to  appear  and  answer  questions,  and 
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to  produce  books  and  papers  containing 
any  agreement  in  violation  of  the  law.  Sup- 
plemental acts  in  Missouri,  with  a  like  in- 
quisitorial purpose,  authorize  the  Attorney- 
(xeneral  to  require  otfic{>rs  of  suspected  cor- 
jjorations  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
under  penalty   of  contempt,   and   authorize 


tlie  Ruprenie  Court  to  nnme  tlie  place  in  tlie 
State  where  such  otiicers  are  to  appear  and 
testify  against  themselves. 

If  attempts  are  inade  to  enforce  these  laws 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  will  be  cut 
out  for  the  lawyers  and  the  courts. 

New  'York  Cnv. 


The    Sword    in    the   Sheath. 


By  Luella 

A  BUGGY  drawn  by  a  fat  horse  was 
slowly  rattling  up  a  long,  uneven  and 
stony  hill.  The  horse  was  panting 
and  trembling,  for  the  day  was  hot;  so  just 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  trees  at 
the  edge  of  a  thicket  made  a  shade,  the 
driver  stopped.  Below  him  lay  a  Western 
Pennsylvania  landscape.  The  distant  earth 
met  the  sky  in  a  purple  mountain-line;  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  powerful 
hills  seemingly  infinite  in  their  variety  of 
form,  which  in  their  Iiollows,  on  tlieir 
slopes,  their  rugged  or  rounded  tops,  bare 
golden  patches  of  liar  vested  grain  set  in  all 
shades  of  green,  ranging  from  tlio  intensity 
of  the  unmown  grass  to  the  shadows  of  for- 
ests. At  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which  he 
rested  was  tlie  Youghioglieny  River,  the 
Dare-Devil  Yough,  and  over  it,  around  the 
sharply-outlined  hillside,  curled  the  smoke 
from  the  town.  The  man  in  the  buggy  saw 
none  of  these  things.  His  pale,  tired,  al- 
most expressionless  face  was  turned  to- 
ward a  little  butterfly  fluttering  in  the 
thicket,  while  he  repeated  slowly  to  himself: 

"  Are  we  sent 
Upon  a  planet  just  to  mate  and  die, 
A  man  no  more  tlian  some  pale  butterfly, 
That  yields  his  day  to  nature's  sole  intent. 
Or  is  my  life   but  Marguerite's  ox-eyed  flower 
That  I  should  .stand  and  pluck  and  flins:  away. 
One  after  one  the  petals  of  each  hour, 
Like  a  love  dreamy  girl  and  only  say 
Loves  me  and  loves  me  not  and  loves  me?    Nay ! 
Let  the  man's  mind  awake  to  manhood's  power." 

As  he  said  "  N'ay,"  he  seized  the  reins,  and 
the  buggy  rattled  sharply  onward.  He  was 
soon  before  a  house  in  a  small,  untidy  farm. 
A  man  on  horseback,  going  to  town,  had 
hailed  to  banter  with  a  forward-looking  girl 


P.   Meloy. 

who  w;is  picking  berries,  'i'he  man  \\;is 
fresh  and  florid,  somewhat  past  thirty 
years  of  age.  His  easy,  almost  flabby  atti- 
tude indicated  considerable  admiration  not 
of  a  high  kind.  The  man  in  the  buggy 
stopped.  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dawson  ? 
How  is  Mrs    Dawson  ?  " 

"  Good-day,  Ilever'nd.  She  ain't  no  bet- 
ter. Had  a  bad  night."  The  minister  hes- 
itated. "  Your  wife  is  a  ^ery  sick  woman," 
he  said. 

The  man  had  already  leaned  toward  the 
girl.  "  Yes,  she  is,  Ilever'nd,"  he  answered 
lazily  over  his  shoulder. 

To  the  minister's  riglit,  in  an  inclosure 
beside  tlie  broken  fence,  were  four  huge, 
filthy  hogs.  One  of  them  lay  looking  up  at 
him.  The  outline  of  its  neck  and  the  turn 
of  its  head  completed  its  likeness,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  man  he  had  just  passed. 

The  barn  was  directly  in  front  of  the 
house,  and 'in  a  small  open  space  stood  a 
broken  farm  wagon  which  the  minister  had 
to  drive  around  before  he  could  find  a  hitch- 
ing-place.  The  yard  he  passed  through  was 
bare  in  spots  of  grass  which  grew  rank  at 
the  sides  of  the  house.  Through  grass  and 
bareness  all  sorts  of  wornout  things  were 
scattered;  tin  cans,  lialf  of  a  washbowl,  a 
plow-handle,  and  a  wooden  chair  seat.  A 
flock  of  half  grown  chickens  and  turkeys 
scuttled  away  from  him  as  he  stepped  on 
the  unscrubbed  porch.  The  minister  stopi]l^d 
for  a  minute,  looking  away  from  the  squalid 
place  in  which  he  stood,  up  at  the  clear  sky 
and  away  at  the  scene  before  him,  realiz- 
ing for  the  first  time  that  day  the  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  nature. 

Then   he   went   in    and   entered    the   room 
where  the    sick    woman    lay.    She    looked 
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very  old;  but  she  was  indeed  only  twenty- 
eight,  no  older  than  the  man  who  sat  be- 
side hav  and  took  her  hot,  Avasted  Jiand  in 
his.  She  was  not  able  to  speak  as  she 
gasped  for  breath;  so  ho  read  to  her  from 
St.  John  and  the  Psalms.  It  was  a  sad  sight 
—this  comfortless  room  with  its  two  human 
l)eings.  Death  was  there  with  fingers  on 
the  throat  of  struggling  life;  yet  the  sad- 
(iest  thing  of  all  was  the  hopeless,  inactive 
face  of  the  man;  for  the  woman  smiled  as 
the  familiar  words  fell  on  her  ear.  The 
minister  prayed,  and  then  he  arose  from 
his  knees  and  sat  still  for  a  minute  looking 
around  the  room.  There  were  two  pictures 
on  the  Avail,  both  chromos.  One,  the  bust  of 
a  woman,  was  printed  on  paper  that  had 
been  white— in  pink  for  the  face,  neck  and 
arms,  black  for  the  hair,  crimson  for  ihe 
dress,  and  yellow  for  the  chain  around  her 
neck.  BeloAv  the  picture  part  was  the  name 
"  Emma."  It  hung  above  the  head  of  the 
dying  woman  to  whom  it  had  been  given  in 
her  healthy  childhood,  and  for  whom 
"  Emma "  had  been  the  ideal  of  beautiful 
womanhood  beyond  the  farm.  Over  the 
mantel-shelf  was  the  other  picture— an  oil 
chromo,  "  Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling."  In 
the  grate  and  below  it,  Avere  the  ashes  left 
from  a  tire  made  on  the  last  chilly  night. 

The  minister  picked  up  a  fan  from  the 
patchwork  quilt,  and  gently  A^'aved  the  flies 
away  from  the  sick  Avoman's  face.  She 
opened  her  brilliant  eyes  and  tried  to  speak. 
As  he  bent  over  her,  she  whispered:  "  I  shall 
see  the  baby."  "  Yes,  Mrs.  Dawson,  we 
awake  from  this  agonized  dream  to  find 
love."  • 

^Irs.  Dawson's  parents  had  lived  on  a 
rented  farm,  and  so,  as  soon  as  she  was 
grown,  she  had  "  liA-ed  out "  as  "  hired 
help."  The  summer  she  was  eighteen  Mr. 
Dawson,  a  widoAver,  came  AA-ith  the  thresh- 
ers. The  slender,  rosy-cheeked  girl  attracted 
him  and  before  long  they  A\-ere  married. 

The  rosy  cheeks  soon  faded,  but  they 
lasted  longer  than  Mr.  Dawson's  admira- 
tion She  was  only  his  "  A\'oman,"  the  least- 
valued  of  his  live  stock.  In  seed-time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  Avinter,  the  heavy 
Avork  Avent  on,  but  Avhatever  changes  the 
seasons  brought,  Mrs.  DaAvson  had  no 
"  hired   help,"    In   truth,   her  onij  compan- 


ion was  Mr.  Dawson's  son,  a  half-witted 
boy.  After  a  good  many  years  a  ncAv  hope 
came  to  Mrs.  DaAA^son,  and  for  months,  as 
she  toiled  in  her  time  of  weakness  and  pain, 
she  Avas  happy.  The  feeble  child  she  bore 
lived  but  a  few  days,  and  the  mother  lost 
her  poAver  for  patient  toil.  She  never  re- 
gained her  strength ;  for  the  week  after  the 
baby  died  she  lingered  at  Its  grave  so  late 
one  March  day  that  she  took  pneumonia. 
If  any  tenderness  had  been  shown  her,  if 
any  change  had  been  brought  into  her  life, 
if  she  had  even  been  taken  care  of  her  con- 
stitution Avould  have  been  likely  to  con- 
quer; but  disease  Avas  easily  victor  over  a 
body  burdened  Avith  the  accumulated  drud- 
gery of  years,  and  a  mind  that,  never  hav- 
ing known  freedom,  Avas  noAv  bereft  of 
hope. 

"  Her  murderer  Avill  never  be  punished," 
thought  the  minister,  "  and  not  even  can  re- 
morse be  the  Avife's  avenger,  for  he  is  too 
indifferent  to  realize  Avhat  he  has  done." 
A  new  thought  about  his  own  duty  came 
to  him,  and  so  absorbed  him  that  he  A\-as 
not  aware  of  any  other  presence  in  the 
rooiu  until  a  voice  at  his  elboAV  startled  him. 
The  voice  belonged  to  an  old  neighbor 
Avoman  Avho  came  in  to  stay  with  Mrs.  DaA\-- 
son,  as  she  often  did  now.  The  labored 
breathing  had  stopped.  The  form  on  the 
bed  was  motionless.  The  old  Avoman  took 
the  place  on  the  Avooden  armchair,  and  the 
minister  started  homeward.  He  stopped  to 
visit  a  man  in  the  field,  and,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing, he  saAV  Mr.  DaAvson  coming  home.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  drive  on  quickly  to  get 
the  man  out  of  his  sight,  but  he  stopped. 
Yes,  it  Avas  his  opportunity.  He  AA-as  cold 
and  trembling;  then  his  heart  bounded,  the 
blood  AA-as  tingling  in  his  face;  and  now  they 
faced  each  6ther,  the  slight  man  in  the 
buggy  and  the  powerful  man  on  horseback. 
The  minister  laid  down  the  reins.  His 
hands   clenched. 

"  Mr.  DaAvson,"  he  began,  miserably.  "  I 
have  a  duty "  .lust  then  running  foot- 
steps Avere  heard  behind  the  buggy.  It  was 
Mr.  DaAvson's  son.  Ho  did  not  look  at  his 
father. 

"  Oh.  Mr.  Campbell,"  he  shouted.  "  She's 
—she's  dead." 

"  Dead  .'  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dawson.  "  Well, 
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I  lie  will  of  tlio  Lord  be  done,"  aud  lie  sal- 
loped  briskly  on.  Mr.  Campbell  looked 
around  irresolute.  After  all,  there  were  no 
mourners  to  be  comforted.  He  gathered  up 
the  reins  and  drove  home. 

He  stopped  at  the  post-otfice,  and 
threaded  his  way,  as  in  a  dream  among  the 
loafers  on  the  steps.  He  did  not  see  who 
they  were  as  he  returned  their  greetings. 
He  took  his  letters  mechanicall.y;  but  the 
handwriting  on  one  of  them  changed  the 
direction  of  his  thoughts  and  brought  him  to 
liimself  instantly.  He  could  scarcely  wait 
to  reach  home  that  he  might  read  it. 

It  was  a  short  letter;  it  had  uo  formal  be- 
ginning and  no  signatiu'e,  yet  he  looked  at 
these  words  a  long  time: 

"  I  know  I  was  not  able  to  tell  you  in 
such  a  way  that  you  could  imderstand  how 
I  feel.  It  was  so  dreadful  to  me  to  see  your 
expression  last  night  that  I  cried  for  hours. 
If  I  could  only  do  something  to  help  it  all. 
But  don't  you  agree  with  me  that  I  cannot  ? 
I  love  .vou  so  much,  that  your  grieving  hurts 
me,  and  yet  I  don't  love  you  enough.  It 
isn't  my  fault,  is  it,  that  some  qualities 
not  nearly  so  noble  as  yours  attract  me  ? 
AVhen.  I  think  of  your  patience,  your  forget- 
fulness  of  self,  your  sacrifices  for  the  sick 
and  the  unhappy,  I  know  the  unsuitableness 
is  all  in  my  own  mean,  poor  nature.  You 
will  forgive  me,  I  know;  but,  if  only  for  my 
sake,  try  not  to  be  unhappy  about  me." 

Robert  Campbell  dropped  his  head  on  his 
hands.  This  letter  had  come  at  the  very 
hour  to  complete  his  misery  and  self-hatred. 
He  knew  ^ery  well  what  was  lacking  in 
her  love,  if  she  did  not.  Patience  and  self- 
sacrifice  were  of  very  little  weight  when  he 
ti-ied  to  balance  them  against  strength — the 
strength  to  denounce  sin  and  the  streugih 
that  wins  a  woman.  Yes,  the  man  who  had 
let  the  murderer  pass  on  unaccused  was  a 
coward,  and  the  woman  he  loved  was  right 
in  obeying  her  instinct. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  weak  times  of  his 
life  ran  before  his  eye  like  accusing  ghosts. 
He  remembered  the  little,  white,  long-curled 
boy  who  Avas  afi-aid  of  hoi'ses  and  ran  from 
the  next  door  neighbor's  little  black  dog.  To 
til  is  day  he  could  not  forbear  a  start  when 
he  saw  a  little  black  dog  unexpectedly. 

Then  there  had  been  the  bigger  little  boy, 


who  pliiycd  Willi  girls  all  Uie  time  because 
lie  was  afraid  to  fight,  and  no  self-respect- 
ing set  of  boys  since  the  days  of  Cain  and 
Abel  has  ever  been  willing  to  admit  a  boy 
who  won't  fight. 

Then  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  never  could 
jump  on  freight  trains  to  steal  rides,  and. 
as  an  academy  student  and  a  collegian,  he 
was  disgusted  with  football  games,  if  he 
paid  any  attention  at  all  to  them.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  join  in  the  bold  guying 
of  his  old  moss-back  professors.  He  had 
been,  as  he  thought,  but  a  living  present- 
ment of  that  uustiffened  and  false  to  life 
character  of  fiction,  the  Sunda.y-school  book 
hero. 

Only  once  had  he  acted  out  of  character, 
and  how  many  times  had  he  trembled  with 
shame  and   remorse   as  he  thought  of  the 
awful  thing  he  had  done  that  once.    It  hap- 
pened   when    as   q    sophomore    he   had   at- 
tempted to  teach  a  country  school.    The  suc- 
cess  of   a    country   school   teacher   depends 
partly   on   the   firmness   of   his   predecessor 
and  partly  on  his  own  appearance  of  mus- 
cular   development.    Both    of    these    essen- 
tials  were   wanting  in   the  case  of  Robert 
Campbell,   and   he  endeavored  to   gain   the 
confidence   of   his    pupils   b.y   affection   and 
their  respect  by  common  sense.    The  result 
was   as   may   be   pictured.    In   less   than   a 
week    he  found  himself  facing  a  mob  com- 
posed of  forty  struggling,  mocking,  defiant 
human  beings.    His   mild   reasonings  made 
no    change;  the    little   bo.ys    crawled    under 
the  seats  and  pinched  each  other's  legs;  the 
big  boys  whistled  aud  talked  out  loud;    the 
little  girl^  wriggled  and  quarreled;  the  big 
girls   grimaced    aud    flirted.    Scarcely  know- 
ing why  he  did  so,  but  following  an  honored 
custom,  the  young  teacher  prepared  a  dozen 
hickory     switches.      As     he     carried     these 
weapons   into   his   school,    he   was   received 
with  an  open  burst  of  derision.    It  was  no 
wonder    that    the    puzzled,    frightened-look- 
ing   youth    was    contemptible    to    the    forty 
young    bullies;  for.    before    the    change,    he 
was   their   inferior   in   strength.    As   to   the 
change,  not  even  the  teacher  himself  knew 
at  what  instant  or  by  what  influence  it  came 
ahout.    Much  less  did  nu\  of  tlie  opj.'osirg 
jiarly    know    what    had    transformed    their 
weak   opponent   into  a   maddened   avenger. 
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Such  ho  was,  indeed,  for  he  seized  the  ohl- 
est  boy  in  school— a  cliunsj^  fellow— twisted 
his  shirt  collar  until  the  boy  was  crimson, 
and  linns'  him  back  of  llie  stove.  The  boy 
next  in  size  made  some  resistance,  but  as 
the  teacher's  clutch  descended  on  his  coat 
collar,  he  wriggled  out  of  tlie  coat  and  fled 
by  way  of  a  window.  The  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  were  routed,  but  th(>  victor 
charged  right  on.  Every  hair  on  his  blond 
head  seemed  tipped  with  flame;  his  large 
eyes  were  the  blue  blades  that  go  Hashing 
to  tlie  heart  of  the  enemy;  his  muscles  were 
steel,  his  movements  lightning.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  all,  be  it  said,  he  whipped  every 
member  of  his  school,  excepting  only  three 
boys  who  escaped  because  they  were  agile 
enough  to  jump  through  the  window.  In 
this  impartial  thrashing  not  a  girl  was 
slighted,  whether  she  were  little  and  rosy- 
cheeked,  or  full  grown  with  previously  cher- 
ished notions  of  flirting.  On  that  day  he 
gained  tlie  unanimous  respect  of  his  school 
and  an  experimental  knowledge  of  sin. 

And  now,  in  tliis  wretched  liour,  that 
ne\'er-to-be-forgotten  scene  came  before 
him  and  he  felt  for  the  first  tiuit;  a  little 
•.;low  of  s.itisfaction  in  the  deed.  But  he 
was  too  deeply  despondent  to  answer  to  any 
suggestion  of  cheer.  "  Oh,  yes  '.  "  he  said, 
bitterly.  "I  have  tlie  brute  in  me,  but  I  am 
not  a  man.  At  last  I  know  myself  for  a 
coward." 

The  next  day  but  one  was  the  day  of  Mrs. 
Dawson's  funeral,  and  with  all  due  cere- 
mony her  body  was  bi-ought  to  the  village 
church.  The  church  was  flooded  with  the 
July  sunshine.  In  the  glare  of  it.  just  in 
front  of  the  high  platform,  lay  the  coflan. 
On  its  lid  was  a  wreath  of  gaudy  garden 
flowers,  fashioned  by  the  neighbor  who  had 
seen  her  die.  The  minister  sat  on  a  large 
haircloth  sofa.  To  ids  fancy  the  bright 
rods  and  yellows  of  the  flowers  called  up  an 
image  of  the  old  chromo  "  Emma  "  that  had 
hung  over  the  sick  woman's  bed,  and,  as  ho 
tried  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  the  sketch 
of  her  life,  "  Emma "  thrust  herself  insis- 
tently before  his  mental  vision. 

At  his  right,  before  the  organ,  sat  a 
healthy-looking  young  woman  with  an  alert 
face.  She  kept  glancing  at  him  with  a  knid 
of  hope  for  a  response    whicli  she  did  not 


got,   for  the   minister's   eyes   were   fixed   on 
another  girl— a  plump  girl  in  a  pink  shirt 
waist.    The  girl  in  pink  wore  a  sailor  hat 
tipped  on  her  head  at  an  angle,  and,  as  she 
settled  herself  in  the  corner  of  a.  side  pew, 
she  emphasized  her  naturally  l)old  inviting 
appearance  by  throwing  her  arm  over  the 
back    of    the    seat    and    glancing    restlessly 
around.    She   was  the  berry-picking  girl   to 
whom    Mr.    Dawson   had   been   talking    riie 
day  of  his  wife's  death.    Now  she  followed 
liim  with  her  eyes  as  he  came  lounging  in, 
his  hair  looking  very  yellow  and  his  face 
very   red   above   his   black   clothes.    He   did 
not  neglect  to  nod  and  smile  at  his  friends, 
and  his  satisfaction   was  but  too  apparent 
as  he  dropped  into  the  front  pew,  not  with- 
out a  sly  look  over  his  shoulder  at  the  face 
above    the    pink    shirt    waist.    Each    move- 
ment was  a  reproach  to  Robert  Campbell. 
"  If  I  had  obeyed  the  voice  and  spoken  day 
before  yesterday,"  he  thought,   "  we  would 
all  have  been  spared  this  open  wickedness." 
Cfiords  were  played  softly  on  the  wailing 
organ,    and    tenderly,    tho    ignorant    of    art, 
tlie  choir  sang  "  Asleep  in  Jesus."    As  they 
sang,    Robert    Campbell    tried    to    pray    for 
himself  that   he  might  be  given .  power  to 
say  something  to  bring  repentance  and  con- 
viction; but  he  could  fnimo  no  petition,  and 
lie  heard  no  answer  to  his  Avordless  prayer. 
Without  spiritual  or  mental  vitality,  he  be- 
gan his  address.    He  felt  that  he  had  no  re- 
serve force,  and  every  word  was  an  effort. 
The  words  of  resurrection  and  life  that  he 
spoke  were  to  him  as  empty  as  set  phrases 
in    prayer.     He    could    not    keep    his    eyes 
from  the  contented,   indifferent  face  of  the 
widower.    As    he    struggled     with     halting 
sentences    lie  saw  the  man  turn,  and.  rais- 
ing his  eyelids,  dart  a  glance  at  the  girl  in 
pink:  he  saw  a  pleased  smile  steal  over  the 
coarse     features;    he     saw     the     answering 
glance  from  the  side  pew.    The  blood  surged 
through   his   veins,   and   the   sword    flashed 
from  the  sheath.    He  leaned  over  the  desk. 
:ind  his  voice  cut  through  the  air. 

"  I  now  close  iliose  remarks  and  address 
myself  directly  to  tlvo  liusband  of  the  de- 
ceased. I  ask  yon  to  look  at  that  coffin  and 
think  of  what  it  contains.  Nothing  but  tho 
shadoAviest  semblance  of  a  hiiman  form. 
And  now  can  you  look  back  t«>u  years  ?    Cay 
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you  recall  a  woujau  glowing  with  hope  and 
the  freshness  of  young  life  V  Who  killed  the 
woman  and  left  this  dust  in  her  stead  V 
You,  man,  sitting  now  in  your  strength  be- 
fore that  coffin,  you  are  her  murderer.  In 
your  selfish  desire  you  murdered  her  life, 
her  spirit;  by  your  neglect  you  murdered 
her  body.  Your  wife  was  a  good  woman; 
ns  I  believe  in  God,  so  I  believe  that  she  is 
in  glory.  If  it  were  you  waiting  for  burial, 
as  you  soon  will  be,  your  soul ■'"  The  sen- 
tence was  not  ended,  for  the  mah  at  whom 
the  invective  was  directed  had  left  the 
church.  For  a  moment  he  had  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  then,  with  head  and 
shoulders  bent,  he  had  rushed  out,  and  the 
words  "  your  soul  "  were  heard  only  by  the 
breathless,  staring  neighbors  whose  fright- 
ened faces  liad  a  minute  before  borne  no 
expression  save  tiiat  depressed  look,  half- 
lighted  by  curiosity,  that  is  common  to  spec- 
tators at  a  country  funeral. 

Now  the  men  in  the  back  of  the  house 
were  standing;  women  clutched  those  near- 
est to  them,  some  sobbed  aloud.  Only  one 
woman  looked  at  once  sullen  and  defiant. 
She  wore  pink,  and  was  sitting  in  a  side 
pew.  The  woman  at  the  organ  dropped  her 
hands  on  the  keys.  Her  large  eyes  seemed 
to  grow  larger  and  larger  in  her  pale  face 
turned  towaid  the  minister. 

•'  Let  us  pray,"  said  Robert  Campbell,  and 
the  words  rolled  forth  with  a  foi*ce  of  com- 
mand that  stilled  the  women  and  held  the 
men,  and  they  all  listened  as  children  to  a 
master  while  he  thanked  God  for  the  rest 
prepared  for  the  weary. 

****** 

After  the  burial  he  walked  across  a 
meadow  that  lay  next  the  churchyard.  At 
its  other  side  he  came  to  himself,  and  he 
saw  that  in  his  abstraction  he  had  uncon- 
sciously walked  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  place  he  called  home,  and  was 
nearing  a  farm-house  to  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  go  for  love's  blessings  of  encourage- 
ment and  unfettered  confidence.-  He  stood 
at  a  stile,  the  entrance  to  an  orchard.  Th^ 
apple,  trees  before  him  had  been  fragrant 
and  faintly  pink  with  blooms  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  he  had  sat  under  them. 
•  Now  the  blosoms  had  all  fallen.  "  It  was 
the  G/\r(]f^.n  of  Bde^i,"  ,Jie  say.    Then  he  for- 


got his  recent  victory.  He  leaned  against 
the  stile,  and,  as  he  looked  among  the  trees, 
he  lived  again  the  hours  when  he  and  his 
Mary  had  thouglit  she  loved  him.  How 
strong  and  womanly  she  seemed  to  him. 
In  their  love  scenes  she  had  petted  him  as 
if  he  were  a  child,  and  he  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  think  it  right  because  natural  that 
he  should  seem  a  child  while  she  was  so 
strong. 

After  a  wliile  some  one  came  out  of  the 
house,  and  walked  across  the  orchard.  It 
was  she.  She  walked  slowly;  her  color  came 
and  went,  and  she  twisted  her  hands  uneas- 
ily, as  if  embarrassed,  when  she  neared  him. 

"  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me,  Mary  V  " 
lie  said,  gently.  "  Don't  be  nervous,  dear. 
]  will  not  talk  about— about  that  any  more." 

"  No,  I  am  sure  it  is  better  not  to  speak  of 
it.  I  ^\■ant  you  to  keep  right  on  coming  here, 
tho.  I  ran  out  hoping  I  might  get  a  glimpse 
of  you,  and  I  was  too  happy  to  breathe  when 
I  saw  you  standing  here— just  as— just  the 
same." 

"  No,  Mary,  I'm  not  just  the  .same.  With 
God's  help,  I  am  going  to  be  different— 
so  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  accept  the 
call.  I'll  go  back  to  my  mission  work  in  the 
city,  and  I  may  not  see  you  many  times 
again." 

"  And  will  you  forget  all  about  you  and 
me  ?  " 

No,  dear,  the  thought  of  you  and  our 
talks  here  this  spring-you  cannot  remein- 
ber  them  as  I  do,  Mary— Avill  make  me 
stronger." 

"  But  you  must  not  go  away.  The  people 
are  thoroughly  awakened.  Every  one  needs 
you  in  our  wicked  old  neighborhood.  The 
elders  will  stand  by  you,  and  you  will  do 
moi'e  good  than  any  one  else  could.  They 
iiave  always  honored  yon  and  now  they  fear 
you.    You  w'on't  go,  will  .you,  Robert  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  for  my  own  sake  I  must.  I 
couldn't  amount  to  anything  if  I  were  to  see 
you  and  wish  for  :^'ou  every  day.  I'm  a  very 
weak  fellow,  after  all." 

"  But  I  was  so  proud  of  you  this  after- 
noon, and  I've  been  thinking.  I'm  such  a 
foo!.  I  haven't  any  sense  at  all.  I'm  going 
to  cry  again.  Oh,  Robert,  don't  you  love 
me  a  little  still  ?  " 
West  Newton,  Pa. 


Methods  of  Discipline  in   Reformatories. 

By  Stephen  Smith,   M.D.,   LL.D., 

Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 


I. 


IN  1893  the  public  mind  was  Intensely  agi- 
tated by  the  publication  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers of  the  personal  narrative  of  former 
iiuaates  of  tJie  Elmira  Reformatory  of  the 
corijoral  punishment  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  while  in  that  institution.  To  de- 
termine the  truth  of  the  alleged  cruelties 
practiced  in  enforcing  discipline  by  the  use 
of  the  "  rod,"  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
which  was  at  that  time  rtMiuired  to  "  visit 
iuid  inspect"  that  Reformatory,  appointed  a 
committee  of  investigation,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  The  investigation  was  continued 
at  intervals  for  s<;voral  month«,  during  which 
a  large  amount  of  testimony  was  taken  both 
of  ofHcers  and  managers  and  of  inmates  who 
had  been  disciplined  l)y  tlie  process  of 
"  spanking." 

Corporal  punishment  had  its  origin  in  the 
Koformatory  in  a  A^ery  natural  way.  It 
gradually  became  greatly  overcrowded  and 
this  condition  prevented  that  personal  care 
of  the  individual  inmates  so  essential  to  the 
reformation  of  the  fixed  habits  and  perverted 
tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  vicious.  In- 
stead of  occupying  single  rooms,  many  of  the 
inmates  had  to  be  "  doubled  up  "  in  order  to 
increase  the  accommodations,  thereby  mul- 
tiplying immensely  the  debasing  influences 
that  always  attend  intimate  associations  of 
the  depraved.  Still  more  markedly  Avere  the 
evils  of  overcrowding  seen  in  tlie  greatly 
increased  difticuUies  of  scHuriug  llie  enforce- 
ment of  the  multitude  of  rules  necessary  in 
a  reformatory  which,  in  addition  to  its  end- 
less details  of  daily  duties,  carries  on  a 
graded  school  and  upward  of  forty  different 
trades.  The  mode  of  punishment  by  con- 
liuemeut  in  the  dark  cell  with  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water  had  failed  to  compel  the  incorri- 
gible to  obey  the  rules.  It  was  testified  that 
tlie  offender  often  did  not  tire  of  this  kind  of 
punishment.  He  would  sleep  day  after  day 
owing  to  the  darkness  and  quietness  of  his 


room,  and  after  a  few  days  of  bread  and 
water  diet  he  lost  all  appetite.  His  condi- 
tion was,  in  fact,  that  of  a  hibernating  ani- 
mal, his  physical  energies  being  reduced  to 
the  lowest  grade  compatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  life.  It  was  not  a  difficult  step 
to  take  when  it  was  decided,  in  view  of  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  incorrigibles 
and  the  inefficacj'  of  the  most  deterrent 
method  of  punishment  yet  employed,  to  try 
what  virtue  there  might  be  in  the  "  rod." 
'•  It  goes  without  saying  "  that  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  offender  to  whose  skin  the 
"  rod "  was  applied  promptly  yielded  and 
l)ron)ised  obedience,  while  yet  the  punish- 
ment was  being  inflicted.  Indeed,  it  was 
sliown  that  some  wiio  were  registered  for 
punisliment  yielded  when  they  came  into  the 
presence  of  tlie  instrument  with  which  they 
were  to  be  "  spanked."  It  cannot  be  doubted 
tliat  the  new  measure  gained  favor  with 
the  officials  and  began  to  be  resorted  to  with 
increasing  frequency.  The  inevitable  result 
was  exaggerated  reports  of  the  cruelties 
practiced  upon  the  inmates  and  an  intense 
[lopular  excitement  which  well-nigh  wrecked 
the  Reformatory. 

Some  time  after  this  investigation  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  several  reformatories  and 
prisons  and  in  each  the  subject  of  discipline 
AA-as  discussed.  In  none  of  these  institutions 
Avas  corporal  punishment  resorted  to,  but  in 
tAvo  the  methods  pursued  Avere  sufficiently 
novel  to  bear  reporting.  Tlie  Massachusetts 
State  Reformatory  at  Concord  is  an  institu- 
tion organized  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Elmira  Reformatory.  It  has  the  same  class 
of  young  convicts,  and  aims  to  reform  char- 
acter by  training  the  hands  in  the  arts  of 
industry  and  cultivating  the  mind  by  a 
graded  course  of  education.  As  at  Elmira 
so  at  Concord,  innumerable  other  influences 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mental  and 
physical   susceptibilities  of  the   inmate,   all 
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1 011(1  iug  to  incite  to  the  reform  of  previous 
vi'ious  habits  and  to  tlie  l)nildinj;  up  of  a 
(  liaiacter  wliich  will  insure  soo<l  citizenship. 
I  a  ihe  investigation  at  Eliuira  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  complete  subordination  of 
the  inmates  to  the  rules  of  the  Reformatory 
was  made  clear  and  convincing..  The  re- 
fusal of  any  one  convict  to  comply  with  any 
one  rule  and  the  failure  of  tlie  officials  to 
promptly  enforce  compliance  would  evident- 
ly create  a  spirit  of  insubordination  imme- 
diately  destructive  of  all  discipline.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  and  demoralizing  forms  of 
insubordination  was  th(>  open  defiance  of  the 
officers  requiring  a  convict  to  work,  who  in 
the  presence  of  a  gang  of  inmates  threw 
down  his  tools  and  loudly  declared  that  he 
would  do  no  more  work.  Convicts  who  thus 
openly  rebelled  against  the  authorities  of  the 
Reformatory  were  conceited  and  regarded 
themselves  as  the  leaders  of  the  gang  with 
which  they  were  associated.  They  antici- 
pated creating  an  immediate  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  class, 
and  hence  must  be  dealt  with  summarily  in 
order  to  impress  their  associates  with  the 
conviction  that  such  an  act  of  insubordina- 
tion met  with  summary  and  adequate  pun- 
ishment. Immediate  confinement  of  the  re- 
bellious inmate  in  a  dark  cell  and  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water,  until  he  repented  of  his 
crime  against  the  management,  would  have 
been  the  old  method  of  discipline,  and 
"  spanking "  the  new  method.  One  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  latter  method  would 
give  the  greater  satisfaction  to  a  stern  and 
rigorous  disciplinarian. 

AVhen  the  Superintendent  of  the  Concord 
Reformatory  was  asked  what  his  method  of 
punishment  would  be  in  tlie  case  of  sucli  a 
flagrant  breach  of  discipline,  he  explained 
at  length  his  method  of  procedure,  which  is 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  simplicity  and 
effectiveness,  but  for  its  strict  conformity  to 
pliysiological  principles.  In  a  certain  part 
of  the  Reformatory  were  constructed  several 
rooms.  nl)()ut  twelve  feet  square,  and  ten 
feet  to  tlie  ceiling.  There  were  no  windows, 
but  the  ceiling  or  covering  was  glass,  painted 
white  and  exposed  to  the  open  air,  so  that 
the  room  was  brilliantly  lighted  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  The  furniture  was  a  mat- 
tress, lying  on-  the  floor  in  one  corner,  and  a 


bucket.  The  diet  of  the  occupant  consisted 
(it  the  richest  and  most  stimulating  soups 
aiul  a  variety  of  easily  and  (piickly  digesti- 
ble foods.  When  John  Doe  threw  down  his 
tools  and  declared  he  would  do  no  more 
work,  thereby  intending  to  create  a  revolt  of 
his  associates,  his  keepers  quietly  took  him 
to  one  of  these  rooms  and  locked  him  in, 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  could  now  have 
a  rest  from  his  labors.  He  was  then  liberal- 
ly supplied  w'ith  concentrated  foods,  of  which 
he  naturally  partook  voraciously.  As  there  was 
nothing  to  occupy  his  attention  he  lay  down 
and  attempted  to  sleep,  but  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light  Avas  so  great  that  sleep  was  impos- 
sible until  the  sun  went  down.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  would  be  found  pacing  his 
room  restlessly,  and  when  asked  in  a  very 
curteous  manner,  "  How  are  you  getting 
along,  John,"  he  would  reply,  impatiently, 
"  I  don't  like  this  room,  for  I  can't  get  any 
sleep  except  at  night."  On  the  second  day 
•  he  would  appear  much  more  restless  and  dis- 
turbed, and  in  reply  to  the  daily  inquiry  as 
to  his  condition,  he  would  insinuate  that  he 
would  rather  work  that  be  confined  in  such 
a  place.  The  intimation  that  he  would  like 
to  return  to  his  work  was  always  met  with 
the  remark  that  his  associates  were  doing 
much  better  than  when  he  was  with  them, 
and  from  some  -hints  given  him,  he  (the 
keeper)  was  satisfied  the  boys  were  very  glad 
that  he  (John)  had  been  removed  from  their 
company.  The  discovery  of  the  convict  that 
he  had  made  no  impression  upon  his  asso- 
ciates by  his  rebellion  always  had  a  very 
salutary  effect  upon  the  prisoner  and  led  him 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  petitioner.  On 
the  third  day  the  prisoner's  restlessness  usu- 
ally becomes  extreme;  he  paces  the  floor  rap- 
idly, throws  his  arms  about  him  and  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  Avork.  where  he  can  be  re- 
lieved of  this  intolerable  light  and  have  a 
chance  to  exercise  his  aching  limbs.  In  the 
most  patronizing  way  his  keeper  urges  him 
to  improA'e  his  opportunity  to  secure  a  much 
needed  rest.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  sel- 
dom later,  the  crisis  comes  and  he  begs  to  be 
returned  to  his  former  work,  promising  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  never  again  to  dis- 
obey the  rules.  The  result  of  this  mode  of 
discipline  was  affirmed  to  be  of  the  most 
salutary  and  reforming  character.    The  pris- 
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oner  returned  to  duty  subdued  in  mind,  iu- 
vigorat(Hl  in  body,  and  at  peace  with  the  offi- 
cials who  have  treated  him  so  kindly. 

The  Concord  metliod  of  solitary  confine- 
ment contrasts  strikingly  Avith  the  old 
motliod  of  a  dark  cell  and  bread  and  water 
as  food.  By  tlie  former  tlie  offender  is  ap- 
parently treated  with  an  extreme  degree  of 
kindness  and  his  pliysieal  wants  are  over- 
supplied,  and  yet  tliis  treatment  proves  to 
be,  through  the  operation  of  physiological 
laws,  an  effective  form  of  punishment.  The 
latter  has  its  origin  in  that  vindictive  and  re- 
vengeful thought  and  purpose  that  always 
characterizes  tlie  use  of  the  "  rod  "  as  a  re- 
forming agent— viz.,  that  the  culprit  richly 


deserves  and  hence  must  be  subjected  to 
pliysicnl  sufferings,  as  in  some  way  a  com- 
ix'usatiou  for  his  vices.  But  the  attempted 
cruelty  defeats  its  own  pui'i)ose;  darkness 
conduces  to  repose,  and  sound  sleep  and 
bread  and  water  so  depress  the  vital  ener- 
gies tliat  the  desire  for  food  quickly  disap- 
1  tears;  the  result  is  that  the  victim  of  this 
form  of  punishment  soon  becomes  indiffer- 
ent to  his  surroundings  and  greatly  prefers 
liis  present  condition  to  that  which  awaits 
liim  when  released;  when  his  days  of  soli- 
tary confinement  are  passed  he  returns  to 
his  task  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind,  and  in- 
spired only  by  a  spirit  of  hatred  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  his  treatment. 

New  York  City. 


Wage-Earners   and   Drink. 

By  Frederick  Stanley  Root, 

Editor  of  "The  Social  St  ience  Journal.'" 

THE  recent  notMble  utterance  of  Bishop  lion,   that   "  intemperance   is  ahcays   in  pro- 
Potter  on  tlie  saloon  (inestion  as  re-  portion  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  amount 
lated  to  the  condition  of  the  working-  of  facilities   provided   for   obtaining   strong 
niiui  suggests  tlie  soinewliat  broader  impiiry.  drink,"   and  that  such    increase    occurs    in 
What,  upon  tlie  whole,   is  the  effecrt  of  an  l<in/e  centers  of  industry,  where  a  high  rate  of 
improved  eiivironincut  upon  the  habit  of  in-  inKjes  prcroilfi.    And   in   his    charge    to    the 
l(>iiiperiince  among  wage-earners?    Is  the  de-  Grand  Jury  at  Cavan,  Ireland.  Justice  Law- 
Kire  for  intoxicating  licpiors  intensified  or  di-  son  said,  "When  wages  are  high,  and  em- 
luiiiisluMl  by  the  gradual  increase  of  wages  ployment  abundant,  the  surplus  earnings  are 
iiiui   tlu>  opportunity   thus  afforded   for   the  spent  in  gratifying  the  itropensity  for  stimu- 
hetterment  of  the  social  environment  of  the  lants."    In   his   view,  based  on  observation, 
toiler?    In  the  investigntion  of  this  problem  drunkenness   increases   in    "  direct   ratio   to 
tlie  writer  discovered  .some  interesting  facts  the  prosperity  of  the  people."    There  is  no 
which  seem  to  reinforce  the  position  that  im-  spac(^  in  which  to  present  figures  in  further 
I)ro\ed  eiiviroiimeiit  diminishes  the  consump-  confirmatittn  of  this  view.    Suffice  it  to  say 
tion  of  liquor  among  operatives,  while,  cu-  that  some  manufacturers  interviewed  by  the 
riously    enough,    certain    other    facts    estab-  writer  agree  with  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
lish  the  opposite,  altlio  with  greatly  inferior  bury  and  with  Justice  Lawson  in  attirming 
evidence.    Briefly,    and   without   attempting  that  when  the  workingman  is  given  better 
close  analysis  of  results,  here  is  the  testi-  opportunities  to  improve  his  environment  he 
'"'^"y:  simply  consumes  more  beer,  and  hugs  the 
The  attitude  of  those  who  maintain  that  saloon  more  closely  than  ever.    If  this  were 
tlie  liiiilier  the  wage  the  more  probable  aug-  generally  true,  the  contention  of  Bishop  I'ot- 
niented  exinMiditure  of  sin-plus  earnings  in  tcr  tliat   social  resorts  other  than  saloons  in 
drink,  reccivt's  support  froui  (>vi(h>ucc  wliich  crowded    cenltMs    would    diininisli    the   intlu- 
ean   be   suiiuu.nized   by    two   examples.    In  mice  of  the  saloon  as  a   workingman's  club 
1874  a  committee  of  the  Convocation  of  Can-  appears  to  be  wide  of  the  mark.      In  other 
terbury  reported,   upon  thorough   investiga-  words,  the  wage-earner  does  not  drink  be- 
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cause  the  saloou  is  iiis  only  cheery  and  hos- 
I)itable  refuge  on  a  bitter  night,  but  rather 
does  he  go  there  because,  be  his  earnings 
large  or  small,  he  prefers  his  beer  to  books 
on  his  table,  pictures  on  his  wall,  and  new 
carpets  on  his  floor. 

Now  against  this  traditional  opinion,  not 
unsupported,  there  must  be  arrayed  a  class 
of  facts,  formidable  in  the  aggregate,  and  of 
the  following  tenor.  The  evidence  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  I^ords  Committee  on  In- 
temperance shows  that  the  skilled  laborers 
of  England  are  becoming  less  drunken  as 
wages  and  general  position  improve.  Porter, 
in  his  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  adduces 
some  striking  cases  of  a  steady  rise  of  wages 
making  a  manifest  change  for  the  better  in 
the  habits  even  of  unskilled  laborers.  John 
Rae,  in  his  "  Contemporary  Socialism,"  avers 
that  the  construction  of  a  canal  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  giving  steady  employment  and 
fair  wages  to  a  very  dissipated  community, 
effected  a  marvelous  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  And  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tribution of  several  hundred  pounds  weekly 
in  wages,  the  whole  of  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  so  much  additional  money  placed 
in  their  hands,  the  consumption  of  whisky 
was  ahsoliileli/  aii'I  permanently  diminished.' 
And  if  we  are  to  bring  the  testimony  to  a 
focus  in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular question  raised  by  Bishop  Potter,  the 
subjoined  instances  would  add  much  practi- 
cal weight  to  his  contention. 

Joseph  Arch,  the  champion  of  the  English 
farm  labox'ers.  said  to  Moncure  D.  Conway 
that  life  was  worth  so  little  to  them,  and  the 
prospect  for  themselves  and  their  children 
so  dismal,  they  were  apt  to  plunge  into  any 
vice  that  promised  a  momentary  oblivion. 
Mr.  Robert  Howard,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mule  Spinners'  organization,  and  Senator  in 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  gave  the 
folloAving  testimony  before  the  Blair  Com- 
mitteeof  Congress  in  1885.  Hesays  of  the  girls 


ill  Massachusetts  luills:  "  Hard,  slavish  over- 
work is  driving  these  girls  into  the  saloons. 
They  come  from  the  mills  so  tired,  thirsty  and 
exhausted  that  all  their  thought  is  concentrat- 
ed on  something  to  drink."  That  remarkable 
student  of  economic  questions,  Fred.  Wood- 
row,  testifies  in  his  "  Side  Lights  on  the  i^a- 
bor  Question,"  "The  purchase  of  popular 
taverns  in  London,  and  replacing  intoxicants 
with  wholesome  drink,  retaining  all  other 
elements  that  made  them  attractive,  has 
been  found  an  emphatic  and  positive  good." 
The  Hon.  George  E.  McNeil,  who  studied 
thoroughly  the  environment  of  labor  as  in- 
fluencing personal  habits,  wrote  some  years 
ago,  "  The  drinking  habits  of  the  people  are 
consequent  largely  upon  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  without  believing  the  theory  that 
alcohol  is  food,  there  is  still  some  truth  in 
the  saying  that  '  liquor  is  meat  without 
bones.'  " 

Now  statements  like  the  above,  which  can 
be  endlessly  multiplied,  would  make  the  gen- 
esis of  intemperance  among  wage-earners 
something  like  this  sequence:  Long  hours 
and  slender  wages  create  physical  hardship; 
hardship  brings  sickness  and  sickness  causes 
debt;  debt  always  brings  discouragement;  a 
sense  of  helplessness  tends  to  lower  man- 
hood; and  manhood  giving  ground,  encour- 
ages dissipation.  Remove  the  primal  cause, 
and  the  desire  for  stimulants  is  weakened. 
All  of  which  leads  to  the  inference,  which  1 
have  entertained  personally  for  many  years, 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  intemper- 
ance among  workingmen  is  neither  statu- 
tory, educational,  nor  actively  repressive;  it 
is  rather  the  solution,  in  part,  at  least,  of  the 
social-industrial  problem  as  a  condition 
])recedeut  to  the  diminution  of  the  drink 
habit.  Bishop  Potter  may  not  be  altogether 
right  ill  his  conclusions,  but  that  he  is  much 
nearer  right  than  most  of  his  critics,  espe- 
cially of  the  daily  press,  I  firmly  believe. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Horace  Bushnell.* 

It  Is  not  Iiccause  no  biography  of  Horace 
Hnslinell  exists,  but  rather  to  remind  a 
second  generation  of  the  victory  of  a  great 
man's  faitli  and  spiritual  insiglit  over  the 
l)elligerent  dogmatism  of  liis  day,  that  Dr. 
Munger  has  recalled  the  story  of  a  famous 
c(mflict;  unless  we  should  ratlier  say  that 
it  is  that  he  might  try  to  justify  the  riglits 
of  clairvoyance  in  theology  as  against  those 
of  reason.  The  Independent  was  started, 
in  good  part,  that  it  might  protect  and  de- 
fend just  such  vigorous  theological  lil)t'rty 
as  Dr.  Bushnell  asserted.  We  do  not  mean 
tliat  any  one  of  its  first  editors  accepted 
Dr.  Bushnell's  theology,  for  Drs.  Bacon, 
Tliouipson  and  Storrs  were  true  cliildren  of 
the  New  England  school  against  wliich  Dr. 
Bushnell  was  a  rebel.  They  were  in  the 
direct  line  of  Tresident  Jonathan  Edwards, 
of  liis  son,  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Dr. 
Bellamy,  Dr.  l[oi)kins,  Di-.  Emmons  and 
Dr.  Taylor,  a  succession  liept  up  by  Dr. 
Park  and  L'resident  Finney,  rather  than 
in  that  of  Coleridge,  Schleiermacher,  Dr. 
Nevin,  Dr.  Bartol  and  Dr.  Buslinell.  It  is 
to  this  intuitional,  transcendental  school 
that  Dr.  Munger  belongs,  and  he  has  done 
a  pious  labor  in  refreshing  our  fading  mem- 
ory of  a  conflict  which  began  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is  now  timely  when  it  would  al- 
most seem  as  if  tlie  New  England  tlieology, 
or,  rather,  its  rational  waj'  of  studying  the 
gn-at  problems  of  religious  thought,  Avere 
nlmost  being  replaced— Dr.  Munger  would 
say  lias  already  been  replaced— by  the  vaguer 
and  far  easier  methods  of  the  intuitional 
scliool.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  new 
intuitionalism  was  in  real  discussion  in  Dr. 
Bushnell's  day;  lie  was  rather  defended  and 
protected  by  tlie  far  larg<>r  and  really  more 
Christian  obligation  of  tolerance  which  had 
not  forbidden  the  line  of  New  England  the- 
ologians with  whom  they  were  allied  to 
snpply  all  the  modifications  and  "  improve- 
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ments  "  they  pleased  of  tlie  Calvinistic  sy^*- 
teni. 

Dr.  Buslinell  A\as  a  born  rebel.  His  par- 
ents had  intended  him  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  became  a  skeptic  in  theology, 
and  tiu'ned  to  editorship  of  a  political  daily 
and  tlie  study  of  law.  Then  he  was  invited 
to  a  tutorship  at  Yale.  There,  in  a  revival, 
lie  and  the  students  attached  to  him  long 
lield  out  against  its  influences,  till  the  fear 
tliat  he  was  doing  them  a.  spiritual  wrong- 
overcame  him,  and  he  and  the.v,  in  their 
own  wa.v,  accepted  the  consecration  rather 
than  the  theology  it  involved.  This  turned 
him  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  became 
a  student  under  Dr.  Taylor,  but  while  he 
greatly  admired  hiui  his  stout  defense  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  soul  against 
traditional  belief,  he  refused  to  accept  his 
doctrines  of  moral  law  and  atonement.  As 
pastor  at  Hartford  he  gave  voice  to  his  re- 
liellion,  and,  nobly  supported  by  his  church 
and  clerical  association,  he  published  pam- 
phlets and  books  which  brought  against  him 
the  cry  of  heresy  on  many  grounds,  but  es- 
pecially on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinit.v-  Tlie 
trouble  was  that  his  enemies  could  not 
understand  his  language,  and  he  had  a  way 
of  tantalizing  them  by  his  assertion  tliat 
language  was  an  inadequate  medium  for 
the  expression  of  religious  thought,  which 
must  be  based  on  religious  feeling .  rather 
than  on  reason.  Where  they  could  not  under- 
stand tluy  suspected,  and  tliey  were  not 
far  wrong,  for  his  views,  tho  vitally  spirit- 
ual, were  not  like  theirs.  He  was  du- 
propliet  of  tlie  even  more  nebulous  "  im- 
inaiience"  transcendentalism  which  is  so 
popular  at  the  present  day,  and  so  impossible 
for  a  mind  bent  on  logical  methods  and  ex- 
act definitions  to  understand.  Intuitional- 
ism is  magnificent  in  the  realm  of  the  moral 
niu]  intellectual  intuitions,  but  when  it  tran- 
scends these  bounds,  and  builds  its  system 
of  beliefs  about  tlie  relation  of  God  to  man 
and  the  worhl  on  what  is  called  •'  Cliris 
tian  consciousness."  on  what  one  "feels  in 
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liis  bones,"  such  osteomancy— or  should  we 
s.'iy  osteosnomy  ?  l)(>conies  a  dangerous  snb- 
sliUit(>  for  theology. 

Di'.  Hushnel!  deserves  the  highest  honor 
for  asserting  his  own  liberty  along  the  lines 
of  his  own  transcendental  trend.  His  age 
deserves  high  honor  for  giving  him  that  lib- 
erty. Wlietlier  liis  "  improvements,"  or, 
rather,  revolutionary  principles,  were  in  the 
line  of  true  science  is  another  thing.  Dr. 
Munger  believes  thej^  have  already  gained 
tlie  victory;  avo  do  not,  for  we  fail  to  see 
that  they  accord,  true  as  some  of  his  con- 
clusions were,  with  the  strictly  scientific 
method  which  under  the  name  of  Evolu- 
tion rules  tlie  day.  Perhaps  his  best  work 
was  done  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement, 
wliere  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
bridge  the  way,  through  his  mediatizing 
doctrine  of  the  vicariousness  of  suffering, 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  pure  fatherhood  of 
God,  and  his  right  to  forgive  freely.  On  the 
doctrine  of  ("lirist  he  was  far  out  of  the 
line  of  modern  views,  quite  undervaluing  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  seeing  in  him 
little  more  than  the  divine  side.  His  teach- 
ing of  the  nurture  of  children  was  prac- 
tically beautiful,  but,  carried  to  its  full 
length,  ran  into  the  danger  of  a  formal  faith 
rather  than  a  regenerated  churchmember- 
ship. 

Dr.  Hunger's  Avork  in  this  biographic 
sketch  is  in  every  way  delightful,  even 
where  we  cannot  accept  his  A'iews.  He  has 
given  us  a  vital  stor.y  of  his  hero's  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  life,  and  his  work  as  an 
author,  rather  than  a  biography  of  the  man. 
With  it  he  has  been  free  of  his  criticisms 
of  Dr.  Bushnell's  positions  where  he  was  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  logic  of 
cuirciit  tlieology,  or  failed  to  come  up  to 
the  full  measure  which  his  biographer  has 
attained.  Of  course  he  fails  of  sympathy 
with  the  thinking  Avhieh  seeks  its  faith  in 
the  reason  instead  of  in  the  bones.  Thus 
.Jonathan  Edwai-ds  is  not  fairly  represented. 
Edwards  by  no  means  confined  himself  to 
antagonizing  Arminianism.  To  say  that  he 
••  substituted  controversy  for  investigation  " 
forgets  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  this 
constructivi  tliiukei-.  His  "  Enfield  ser- 
iiKiu  "  :ind  liis  "doctrine  of  preterition " 
were  a   small  i)art  of  his  system  beside  his 


study  of  true  virtue.  Pure  prejudice  only 
can  explain  tlie  statement  that  the  writings 
of  the  whole  line  of  New  England  theolo- 
gians from  Edwards  to  Taylor  "are  a 
strange  mixture  of  dignity  and  triviality, 
of  truism  and  absurdity."  Dr.  Emmons 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  held  thai 
•'  the  soul  is  a  series  of  exercises,"  and  thus 
to  have  lapsed  into  pantheism.  .Touathan 
Edwards  was  far  from  forgetting  the  child 
in  his  teaching.  He  made  much  of  early 
piety,  and  his  Avife  could  not  remember 
Avhen  she  Avas  conA'erted.  Dr.  jNlunger  does 
not  seem  to  remember  th.at  every  New  Eng- 
land child  Avas  taught  that 

•'  Young    Obadias, 
David,    .Josias, 
All  Avere  pious." 

His  description,  page  73,  of  Avhat  the  Ed- 
Avards  school  tauglit  that  a  child  must  go 
through  to  be  a  Christian  is  a,  real  trav- 
esty. He  makes  tar  too  much  of  corporate 
faith  Avhich  includes  the  children.  What 
our  biographer  means  by  saying,  page  144, 
that  the  theological  controversy  Avith  Dr. 
Bushnell  "  was  probably  the  last  of  the 
kind  that  will  be  witnessed  in  Ncav  Eng- 
land "  we  do  not  understand.  The  late  An- 
do\'er  controversy  was  bitterer  than  that 
which  raged  about  Dr.  Bushnell.  We  arc 
surprised  that  Dr.  Bushnell's  letter  of  rec- 
onciliation with  Dr.  HaAves  is  not  given 
in  full.  "We  suspect  that  Dr.  Munger  pur- 
posely slurs  it  over,  as  too  irenical  to  be 
quite  frank.  But  these  criticisms  do  nor 
prevent  us  from  admiring  the  spirit  and 
the  execution  of  Dr.  Hunger's  work;  only 
Ave  see  the  present  and  the  future  of  the- 
ology running  along  lines  of  criticism  and 
logic  to  which  he  does  not  give  full  value, 
even  as  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  common 
sense  of  the  New  England  theologians. 

The  publishers'  part  of  this  book  is  done 
admirably.  \^"e  observe  one  unfortunate 
page  (204)  on  Avhich  perdurable  becomes 
"  predurable,"  and  Wclther  is  spelt  "  Weber." 


TuE  OmciN  AMD  Groavtii  of  the  English 
Constitution.  By  Hannis  Taylor.  Part  II. 
The  AftenjroirlJi  of  flic  Constitution.  (New- 
York:  Houghton,  IMifHin  &  Co.  1898.  .?4..m) 
In  his  former  volume  Mr.  Taylor  brought  his 
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history  dowb  to  the  feign  of  Henry  Vti,  and 
after  a  suiiiiiinry  of  what  liad  been  then  ac- 
foiiiplishcd  lowjird  cslMblishiiis'  Ihe  suprem- 
acy of  law  and  Iht;  sovercijiiity  of  I'ai'lia- 
nient,  lie  now  proceeds  with  its  later  dc^velop- 
inent.  AVe  can,  of  course,  do  no  more  than 
point  out  that  scliolars  have  here  a  consti- 
tutional history  of  England  most  elaborately 
constructed,  and  brought  down  to  modern 
times.  It  is  a  magnihcent  subject,  and  no 
matter  where  one  opens  Mr.  Taylor's  pages 
he  will  find  matter  that  he  is  reluctant  to 
pass  over  without  reading.  "NVliatever  minor 
faults  historical  critics  may  discover  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  work,  its  substantial  correctness 
will  not  be  disputed,  and  every  one  who  takes 
a  serious  interest  in  the  history  of  our  race 
will  enjoy  referring  to  if. 

TuE     Standard     of     Life     and     Other 
Studies.    Bt/  Mrs.  Bcniard  Bosuiiqucf.     (New- 
York:  Macmillan  Company.       .$1.50.)       :Mrs. 
Bosanquefs  studies  are  in  the  line  of  what 
we  may   call  scientific   philosophy,   and   are 
altogether  admirable.     Nothing  could  lie  1  tet- 
ter tlian  the  spirit  witli  wliicli  they  aic  ani- 
mated nor  the   tone   in   wliich  they   are   e.\- 
rressed.     She  is  thoroughly  versed  in  politi- 
cal economy,   well  acciuainted   witli   uiodei'u 
social  movements,  and  familiar  witli  the  life 
and  the  problems  of   working  pecjple.     The 
condition   of   women    naturally   arouses    her 
special  interest,  and  what  she  has  to  say  of 
their  education,   industrially  and   generally, 
deserves  attention.     AA'hile  she  has  in  mind 
the  condition  of  the  English  working  classes 
particularly,  what  she  has  to  say  is  for  the 
most  part  universally  applicable.    The  essay 
on  the  Standard  of  Life  is  the  most  carefully 
elaborated  of  these  papers,  and  it  should  be 
read  and  digested  by  every  one  who  desires 
to  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor.    With- 
out quoting  from  her  pages  we  cannot  well 
establish  jNIrs.  Bosanquefs  ability  as  a  social 
teacher,    but    we    can    sincerely    advise    our 
readers   to   satisfy   themselves   by   studying 
this  book.    It  does  not  claim  originality,  but 
its  freshness  of  statement  amounts  to   the 
!<anio  thing. 

Outline  of  Practical  Sociology.  Bi/ 
('(irroll  /).  Wriuhf.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
(Jreen  A:  Co.,  iSiH).  ^2.00.)  This  work  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  experience  in  the 


collection  of  statistics,  and  of  many  essays 
i)i  wlucli  their  significance  has  been  dis- 
cussed. .Mr.  W'l'iglit  ]i;is  ln'ouglit  out  numer- 
ous reports  Inmself,  iind  lias  nec(!ssarily  been 
oblig(!d  to  consult  the  reports  of  other  com- 
missioners, so  that  he  is  by  his  position  bet- 
ter (lualified  to  undertake  a  work  of  this 
kind  than  any  one  else,  while  his  personal 
(jualiflcations  are  well  known  to  all  students 
of  economics.  His  aim  here  is  to  make  a 
handbook  that  will  be  useful  to  teachers,  and 
he  has  therefore  phiced  a1  tlie  head  of  each 
chapter  a  bibliography,  "'  leading  to  addi- 
tional material,  both  secondary  and  pri- 
mary.'' 1I(>  also  adds  a  list  of  books  for  a 
small  reference  library,  and  another  for  a 
library  of  greater  size.  These  lists  are  al- 
most exclusively  of  Amerfcan  works,  an<l 
a  further  list  of  "  sources  of  information  " 
merely  enumerates  certain  government  pub- 
lic.'itions.  The  cliief  divisions  of  the  book 
are  substantially  the  names  of  social  prol)- 
lems,  and  the  whole  field  of  sociology  is  cov- 
(>red  in  a  way  that  students  will  often  find 
suggestive. 

A.MEKICA  IX  THE  E.VST.  .1  (Ihiiicc  (it  Oiir 
llisloij/.  /'i(ii<i)(<ls,  l'r(iJ)l(  ins  II  11(1  Ihiliis  ill  til  ' 
I'licl/ir  Ocaiii.  liij  Williani  Elliott  diiffis.  D.l). 
(A.  S.  Barnes  ^-  Co.,  Xew  York.  $1.50.)  Dr. 
(Jriths  is  an  enthusiastic  and  exceptionally 
well  informed  Orientalist  in  all  matters  jier- 
taining  to  national  development.  He  lias 
historic  sense  tlioroughly.  as  is  indicated  iiy 
his  work  in  regard  to  Holland  and  the 
Dutch  Influences  in  establishing  this  conn- 
try.  He  is  an  ardent  expansionist,  using  the 
term  not  so  much  politically  as  indicating  a 
belief  in  the  broader  mission  of  nations.  His 
years  of  service  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Japan,  and  his  studies  in  Japanese  and 
Korean  history,  involving  also  considerable 
study  of  China,  have  fitted  him  for  an  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  problems  that 
are  meeting  this  country  from  that  section 
of  the  world,  and  he  gives  us  in  this  little 
book,  easily  within  the  reach  of  all.  some  ex- 
cellent suggestions  as  to  what  the  problem 
is.  the  method  of  solving  it,  our  ability  to 
use  that  method  and  the  result  of  the  advent 
of  American  power  in  tlu>  Pacific.  The  ba- 
sis of  the  twenty-two  chapters  is  a  series  of 
articles  furnished  to  magazines  and  after- 
ward worked  over  in  more  permanent  form. 
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He  (lisc'usSfes  with  considerable  linowledge  of 
detail  the  question  as  to  whether  the  white 
man  can  live  in  the  tropics,  deciding  it,  as 
does  every  other  man  of  common  sense,  in 
the  affirmative.  He  slietches  the  effect  of 
the  adveut  of  America  in  those  Eastern 
Asian  countries  upon  the  general  type  of 
life,  literatui'e,  science  and  diplomacy.  He 
recognizes  tlie  dangers  and  the  difficulties, 
realizes  tliat  our  present  civil  service  is  by 
no  means  ideal,  yet  holds  tliat  through  the 
difficulties  we  shall  arrive  at  a  result  of  good 
not  merely  to  those  countries,  but  to  our- 
selves. It  is  a  boolv  that  for  its  facts,  its 
description  anil  its  suggestions  is  most  valu- 
able. 

Richard  Carvel.  Bu  Winston  Churchill. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.) 
The  author  of  that  cleverly  written  comedy, 
"  The  Celebrity,"  has  here  given  to  the  read- 
ing world  a  ponderous  romance  of  America 
and  England  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  But  in  using  the  word  "  pon- 
derous"  we  do  not  mean  adverse  criticism; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  story,  which  from  beginning  to  end 
ruslies  along  at  a  lively  gallop,  letting 
scatter  its  incidents  and  telling  off  its  ad- 
ventures with  due  lavishness  and  spirit. 
Maryland  is  at  first  the  scene  of  action,  then 
we  are  taken  to  England  for  a  while,  and 
are  treated  to  some  Scotch  dialect  and  ex- 
periences before  we  return.  The  love  story 
is  a  captivating  one,  the  di'amatic  move- 
ment stirring  and  effective.  Some  excel- 
lent descriptions  of  personal  combats  and  a 
strong  presentation  of  the  great  engagement 
between  the  Bon  Homnie  Richard  and  the 
>Serapis  add  much  to  the  vigorous  interest. 
In  a  word,  it  is  long  since  we  read' a  more 
thoroughly  acceptable  hlsrorlcal  romance 
than  Richard  Carvel,  and  we  pass  it  to  our 
readers  confidently  expecting  that  it  will 
liave  a  great  popular  welcome. 

Each  Life  Unfulfilled.  By  Anna  Chapin 
Ran.  (Boston:  latlle,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
When  we  say  that  this  is  a  story  of  the 
feminine  sort,  let  it  not  be  understood  that 
a.  sneer  goes  with  the  saying;  far  from  it; 
the  book  is  exceptionally  well  written;  but, 
as  the.  title  suggests,  it  is  done  in  the  minor 
key  and  has  a  sigh  for  every  leaf.  Reading 
it  one  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  one 


is  expected  to'take  a  plaintive  view  of  life. 
The  author  has  great  cleverness;  her  char- 
Mcters  stand  out  distinctively,  and  the  dra- 
matic thread  of  her  story,  altho  not  strong, 
is   definite. 

The  Mormon  Prophet.  By  Lily  Douyall. 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A 
romance  of  Mormon  life,  in  the  days  of 
.Joseph  Smitli,  told  witli  considerable  real- 
istic force.  The  author  lias  her  materials 
well  in  hand.  AVe  do  Jiot  particularly  relish 
this  sort  of  stoi'ies;  but  of  its  sort  it  is  ex- 
cellent. Smith  figures  largely  in  the  plot, 
and  the  heroine  goes  through  a  se\'ere  grind 
before  she  frees  herself  from  the  prophet's 
influence.  The  atmosphere  and  spirit  of 
the  time  and  the  special  conditions  surround- 
ing the  early  Mormons  are  well  sketched 
and  the  adventures  seem  real. 

The  Romance  of  a  Ritualist.  By  Vincent 
Broicn.  (New  York:  .Tohn  Lane.  $1.50.) 
There  is  distinction  in  Mr.  Brown's  style, 
marked  distinction,  Avhich  is  strong  enough 
to  neutralize,  nlmost  to  hide,  certain  manner- 
isms apparently  the  result  of  conscious  work- 
ing away  from  the  worn  ruts  of  diction.  His 
book  is  literature,  very  charming  and  verj' 
sound.  As  for  the  romance,  it  has  Its  de- 
fects, and  these  are  of  the  Avorst  Inherent  in 
stories  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  polemics  and 
love.  It  is  the  old  problem  of  reconciling 
water  and  oil.  Of  course  to  a  certain  class 
of  readers,  the  discussion  of  "  high  church  " 
and  "  low  church,"  ritualism  and  simplicity 
of  worship  must  have  its  attractions;  but 
art  suffers  under  every  extrinsic  load  it  has 
forced  upon  it.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  has 
shown  great  skill  in  distributing  the  weight 
of  his  pack  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
delightful  love-story  which  runs  like  a  shin- 
ing thread  through  his  book.  He  has  re- 
markable cleverness  in  characterization. 
IMrs.  Asgar  is  a  memorable  person— a  woman 
slightly  sketched,  but  unforgetable  for  her 
loveliness  and  her  unusual  stamp  of  nature. 
She  is  real  and  yet  almost  ethereal.  Mr. 
Brown's  power  is  peculiar,  aside  from  the 
freshness  of  his  style.  His  people  are  not 
wholly  disclosed.  We  wish  to  know  more  of 
them  than  he  seems  willing  to  tell.  While 
we  cannot  call  The  Romance  of  a  Ritualist  a 
great  story,  it  is  eminently  a  fascinating 
book.    There  is  something  new  and  of  hold- 
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ing  force  in  it.  Its  art  is  sound,  at  least  in 
its  main  strolces.  Tlie  sacritice  lies  in  tlie 
author's  clearly  evident  purpose  to  make  his 
story  carry  double.  And  even  with  this 
liaudicap  the  race  is  won.  A  pleasant  and 
excellently  artistic  ending  flashes  a  fine  fare- 
well light  bade  over  the  whole  composition. 
It  is  long  since  we  read  a  more  charming 
romance  of  its  class. 

A  Deliverance.  By  AlUni  Monkhousc. 
(New  York:  .Tohn  Lane.  $1.25.)  Great  lit- 
erary strength  and  beauty  are  joined  in  this 
novel  with  about  all  that  i.s  preposterous  and 
unattractive  in  imagination.  Mr.  Monkhouse 
lias  chosen,  Ave  think,  very  unwisely  in  exer- 
cising his  genius  on  the  depicting  of  hid- 
eously abnormal  conditions,  experiences  and 
aspirations  in  human  life.  His  hero  is  a 
l)hysical,  mental  and  moral  wreck;  his  hero- 
ine a  girl  outside  of  all  natural  bounds.  In 
the  whole  book  there  is  not,  that  we  can  now 
iccall.  a  single  fresh,  healthful,  hope-inspir- 
ing passage.  No  character  in  it  quite  fills 
tile  measure  of  sanity  and  normality.  Then 
wliy  sliould  A  Dclin  raitrc  not  i)e  flung  aside 
witliout  a  word  ?  Perhaps  that  would  be 
best;  but  Mr.  Monkliouse  lias  a  captivating 
style  aiul  a  literary  feeling  of  a  high  grade; 
tliere  is  distinction  on  every  page  of  the  book 
and  power  of  no  common  sort,  all  of  which. 
liiit  accentuates  the  constantly  recurring  note 
of  absurdity  in  the  story's  score.  We  do  not 
lenieniber  any  other  novel  of  as  highly  artis- 
tic literary  value  as  this  in  which  plot,  com- 
position and  characterization  sliow  so  much 
unreality  and  want  of  inherent  authenticity 
<il"  imagination. 

.V  DiKT  Www  A.v  Occasional  Chokus. 
Hii  I.  ('(iiKiii  Doi/lr.  (.\(>\v  York:  D.  Apple- 
Ion  \  To.  .$1.2.").)  11  is  easy  to  describe 
tills  as  a  very  jileasing  love-story  that  ends 
cliarniingly.  'i'lic  icviewcM-,  liowever,  is 
hai'd  put  to  ])oint  out  just  where  tlie  chief 
attraction  lies.  It  is  a  very  slight  story,  not 
far  from  silly  in  places,  chiefly  feminine 
chatter  and  frivolities,  but  it  liolds  the 
reader  to  tln>  inst  page.  'IMie  duet  ends  with 
a  description  of  a  most  r.-mnrkable  baby. 

The  Edge  oe  the  Empire.  By  Edgar  Jcn- 
xiiii  (U11I  Cantaiii  I).  Brumes.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  .$1.,50..»  \Ve  have 
here  a  sheaf  of  odd  sketches  neatly  put  to- 


iictlier.  Tliey  are  mostly  short  and  strik- 
ing presentations  of  Eastern  experiences  in 
and  out  of  the  British  army.  One  must 
think  of  Kipling's  hill  stories  while  reading 
them;  but  the  thought  does  not  injure  the 
curt  tales.  It  is  a  book  of  surprises,  mostly 
agreeable.  The  work  if?  not  great,  but  it 
has  some  elements  of  freshness  and  power 
that  make  it  very  readable. 

The  I'rofessor's  Daughter.  By  Anna 
Furqulidv.  (NeAV  York:  Doubleday  «&  Mc- 
Clure.  ii!1.25.)  A  story  like  this  will  find  its 
audience.  Fairly  well  written,  neither  bril- 
liant nor  dull,  above  the  commonplace  level, 
yet  not  strikingly  original  at  any  point,  it 
flows  evenly  along.  01  Peckham,  a  pictur- 
esque fisherman-farmer,  is  the  one  effective- 
ly drawn  character  in  the  book;  the  heroine 
is  insipid,  the  hero  ordinary.  Some  of  the 
descriptive  passages  are  good  and  the  humor 
here  and  there  brightens  up  a  dull  page.  For 
a  lazy  half  day  in  a  hammock  the  story  is 
eligible. 

A  Triple  Entanglement.  By  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison.  (Philadelphia:  .1.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.  !f!1.25.)  A  delightfully  easy  task  it 
is  to  read  one  of  Mrs.  Harrison's  light  nov- 
elettes, and  here  is  one  of  her  lightest  and 
brightest.  It  is  the  whipped  cream  of  friv- 
olous fiction,  as  digestible  as  sea  air.  Such 
a  story  might  be  packed  in  one's  summer 
bag  and  labeled  "for  reading  by  moonlight." 
It  is  a  sentimental  bit  of  imagination,  light- 
ly coated  with  the  shimmering  varnish  of 
European  social  life. 

The  Stolen  Story,  and  Other  Newspa- 
per Stories.  By  Jessie  Lynch  WiUianis. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
livery  person  who  has  had  anything  to  <lo 
witli  newspaper  work  will  feel  the  truth  of 
these  sketches  of  reportorial  experience  and 
adventure.  The  whole  of  them  might  be 
read  with  profit  by  students  at  our  "  schools 
of  journalism."  and  to  the  general  reader 
they  will  give  some  interesting  and  breezy 
glimpses  of  a  most  fascinating  life. 

The  Conjure  Woman.  By  Charles  W. 
Chestnutt.  (Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Seven  short  stories,  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  Uncle 
Remus  sketches,  but  yet  quite  different, 
make  this  a  very  enjoyable  little  book.    The 
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oddities  aud  drolleries  of  negrxt  life  are  liap- 
pily  depicted  amid  scenes  peculiar  to  North 
Carolina,  and  tliere  is  considerable  fresluioss 
shown  in  both  incident  and  dialogue.  The 
author  has  a  line  sense  of  humor. 

The  Confounding  of  Camelia.  By  Anne 
Douglas  Sed(/wick.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  .?1.25.)  In  the  main  this  is  a 
well  conceived  and  well  written  novel.  It  is 
absurd  as  a  picture  of  life;  but  the  two 
"  leading  women  "  in  the  drama  are  interest- 
ing as  actors.  Camelia  herself,  granted  that 
such  a  girl  could  be.  is  drawn  with  remark- 
able fldelity  to  the  model.  It  is  a  very  enter- 
taining and  preposterous  piece  of  work,  just 
the  reading  for  a  rainy  day  in  the  country, 
wlien  one's  imagination  takes  kindly  to  an 
author's  freaks. 

A  Tent  of  Gkace.  By  Addlna  Cohnfcldt 
Lust.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  A 
story  of  the  Rhine  country,  colored  with 
Jewish  life,  and  running  on  to  .an  end  piti- 
fully but  not  powerfully  tragic.  The  hero- 
ine is  a  Jewish  girl,  as  the  story  opens,  a 
little,  ill-clad  street  waif,  going  about  buy- 
ing goatskins.  Of  course  she  develops  into 
a  marvelously  l)eautiful  woman  and  has  lov- 
ers to  spare.  There  is  a  rather  threadbare 
plot  pretty  well  worked  out  around  her,  and 
at  last  she  comes  to  nothing.  Tlie  style  of 
the  story  is  very  good  indeed  and  the  de- 
scriptive parts  leave  a  fine  impression.  It 
seems  little  worth  while,  however,  to  read 
nearly  four  hundred  pages  only  to  find  at 
last  that  we  have  all  the  time  been  going  to 
a  Very  doleful  funeral.  The  reader  comes 
out  of  the»book  witli  a  sense  of  having  set 
out  for  a  picnic  and  Inndcnl  in  a  cemetery. 

Sweethearts  and  Wia'es.  Bjj  Anna  A. 
Rogers.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
75  cents.)  Eight  short  stories  of  life  in  the 
navy  are  here  bi-ought  together  to  make  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  "  Ivory  Series,"  and 
very  good  stories  they  are.  .iust  breezy  enough 
in  spirit  to  go  with  the  thought  of  the  sea 
and  just  sufficiently  effervescent  in  substance 
1o  have  the  cooling  effect  jof  evaporating  sen- 
timent. A  good  little  book  foi-  the  bicycle 
pocket  in  wai'in  weather. 

'I'm:  Crs'ioM  of  tjie  Countky.  By  Mrs. 
Hugh  Fraser.  (New  York:  The  Macniillan 
Company.  $1.50.)    Here  ^re  five  short  storjes 


of  '•  New  Jaiinn,"  all  well  written,  spirited 
and  interesting.  "In  Tokio,"  "The  Custom 
of  the  Country,"  aud  "  A  Son  of  the  Dai- 
myos  "  are  especially  goo<l.  The  author  pre- 
serves the  atmosphere  of  Japan  and  of  Jap- 
anese life  with  admirable  cleverness. 

Whkn  (Jkandmama  Was  New.  By  Marion 
Hdrhind.  (I'.oston:  Lothroj)  Publishing  Com- 
])any.  $1.25.)  This  "Story  of  a  Virginia 
Childhood "  will  be  delightfiil  reading  for 
children.  It  is  bright,  breezy,  full  of  fun  and 
activity,  passing  swiftly  from  one  childish 
adventure  to  another  with  charming  facility. 
Its  little  surprises  are  all  wholesomely  nat- 
ural, and  its  whole  spirit  is  good. 

In  Vain.  By  Henryl:  ^^ienlcicwics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  (Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This  latest 
of  Mr.  Curtin's  translations  of  Sienkiewicz's 
romances  is  a  love  story  of  student  life  at 
Kieff,  full  of  incidents,  and  altho  somewhat 
tedious,  a  powerfully  dramatic  piece  of  fic- 
tion in  the  end. 

The  Liak.  By  GiJhert  Parker.  (Boston: 
Brown  &  Co.  75  cents.)  Three  short  stories 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Barker  have  been  brought  to- 
gt'ther  in  tills  tiny  volume.  They  are  in  Mr. 
Parker's  lighter  vein,  well  written  and  thor- 
oughly readable,  making  a  good  book  for  an 
hour  in  a  hammock. 

The  Hooligan  Nights.  By  Clarence  Rook. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  ,$1.50.)  The 
author  says  in  his  preface  tliat  this  story  is 
a  veritable  transcript  from  reality;  that  he 
has  simply  jotted  down  the  substance  of  con- 
versations held  with  a  young  criminal— a 
crook  of  the  first  water— who  haunted  the 
slums  of  I>ondon.  There  is  internal  evidence 
that,  whetlier  the  book  is  fiction  or  no,  the 
writer  has  had  good  opportunities  to  study 
the  thief  in  his  haunts  and  has  very  cleverly 
reported  the  impressions  received.  It  is  an 
interesting  piece  of  work,  regarded  as  a  docu- 
ment; yet  as  a  story,  while  we  see  no  particu- 
lar harm  in  it,  the  reading  gives  one  the 
sense  of  having  associated  very  intimately 
with  a  young  villain  of  tlie  lowest  and  cun- 
ningest  sort. 

TlIK      I>ADY     OF      THE      FEAG-FLOWERS.       By 

Florence  Wilkinson.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S. 
Stone  and  Company.  $1.25.)  A  romance 
like  this  may  fill  up  an  empty  half-day.    It 
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Is  well  written,  aud  there  is  a  plenty  of  inci- 
dents  of  a  most  uncommon  sort.  What  it 
laclvs  as  a  wliole  is  the  impress  of  reality. 
Some  of  the  characters,  however,  are 
strongly  sivetched,  and  the  half-Indian  hero- 
ine, preposterous  as  are  the  fascination  and 
beauty  with  which  the  author  endows  her, 
comes  near  being  a  genuine  creation.  It  is 
a  fine  story,  spoiled  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
sentimentality  witli  which  it  is  diluted,  and 
by  the  hide  of  compactness  in  its  composi- 
tion. 


Literary   Notes. 

"  Richard  Carvki,  "  is  now  in  its  .sixteenth 
edition  and  its  ono  lumdred  and  tliirtieth  thou- 

Sillltl. 

. . .  .(Miarlotte  M.  Young's  new  story  this  year, 
"The  Herd  Roy  and  His  Hermit,"  is  out  this 
month. 

The  latest  of  "Little  Journeys,"  by  El- 
bert Hubbard,  is  to  the  home  of  Jean  Francois 
Millet. 

. . .  .Captain  Malian  has  revised  "  The  Life  of 
Nelson,"  and  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  just 
brought  it  out  in  its  second  edition. 

.  . .  .Among  the  announcements  of  R.  H.  Rus- 
sell is  a  new  volume  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson's 
drawings  entitled  "  The  Education  of  Mr.  Pip  " 
and  "  Animal  Jokes,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker- 
Baker. 

....The  Scribners  have  just  announced  a 
now  vohune  by  Mv.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  un- 
der the  title  "The  Lion  :!nd  the  Unicorn."  It 
is  now  three  years  since  Mr.  Davis  has  published 
a  volnme  of  short  stories. 

....The  Macmillan  Co.  announce  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  "The  Letters  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,"  with  biographical  additions, 
and  also  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Justin 
McCarthy's  "  Life  of  Gladstone." 

....The  reijort  has  been  circulated  that  Mr. 
J.  M.  Barrie  is  going  to  run  for  Parliament,  but 
The  Academy  says  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  nunor.  Mr.  Barrie  lias  no  intention  of  ever 
becomiiij;  a  "  Little  iNIinister,"  either  cabinet  or 
prime. 

....James  Vick.  who  has  been  publisher  of 
Vicfc's  Magazine,  and  also  the  seed  catalogue, 
announces  that  beginning  with  the  October  is- 
sue he  will  entirely  separate  the  magazine  from 
the  seed  business  and  make  the  magazine  purely 
horticultural. 


"The   Expositor's   Bible,"   edited   by   W. 

Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.D.,  is  to  be  reissued.  The 
work  which  is  now  published  in  forty-nine  vol- 
umes, will  be  reprinted  in  six  large  octavo  vol- 
umes of  over  SOO  pages  each.  Wilbur  B.  Ketch- 
am  is  the  publisher. 

....Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  says  that 
Mr.  Santayana's  "  Lucifer  "  is  "  a  profoundly 
noble  and  serious  dramatic  work,"  and  that 
"  we  have  had  nothing  in  this  country  like  it 
tliat  so  surely  reveals  the  hand  of  a  masterly 
poet,  such  ease  and  strength  of  diction,  such  dig- 
nity and  distinction." 

Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.'s  autumn  an- 
nouncements include  "  The  Future  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro,"  by  Booker  T.  Washington  ;  a  vol- 
ume of  "  I'ictures  and  -Verses,"  by  Oliver  Her- 
ford  ;  "  Mr.  Dooley  :  In  the  Hearts  of  His  Coun- 
try," by  Mr.  Dunne,  and  volumes  of  poems  by 
Father  Tabb,  Ricliard  Burton,  Richard  Hovey 
and  E.  H.  Crosby. 

....M.  F.  Mansfield  and  Wessels  announce 
for  early  fall  "The  Rise  of  the  Book  Plate; 
Book  Plates  in  JNIiniature,"  by  W.  G.  Bowdoin. 
The  book  will  contain  a  list  of  the  prominent 
designers  and  engravers  of  book  plates,  and 
many  illustrative  examples  will  be  given,  which 
will  enable  one  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  period 
of  a  doubtful  plate. 

.  . .  .The  New  York  Times  has  taken  another 
advance  step  in  discontinuing  the  magazine  sup- 
plement of  its  Sunday  edition  and  reducing  the 
price  from  five  to  three  cents  a  copy.  There  are 
visible  signs  which  show  that  a  certain  part  of 
the  public  at  least  is  getting  tired  of  the  huge, 
voluminous  Sunday  edition  of  our  daily  papers. 
We  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  recent  im- 
provement in  the  New  York  Times  has  been 
something  remarkable.  In  many  respects  it  has 
no  superior  in  the  United  States,  and  this  latest 
step,  we  believe,  is  in  the  right  direction. 

...  .A  new  book  of  reference,  called  Evangel- 
isclics  Volkslcxikoi),  is  being  issued  by  the  house 
of  ^'eIhagen  und  Klasing,  in  pamphlet  form, 
twelve  parts,  at  50  pfennigs,  to  complete  the 
work.  It  is  pronounced  conservative  in  charac- 
ter, as  a  book  for  ready  reference  on  popular 
subjects,  but  especially  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  social  questions  of  the  day.  The  editor  is 
Dr.  Theodor  Schaefer,  of  Altoona.  easily  re(H)g- 
nized  as  the  chief  exponent  of  Inner  Mission 
work  in  Germany.  Especially  are  the  Biblical 
aud  theological  articles  from  the  pens  of  con- 
servative men,  the  whole  being,  on  a  more  popu- 
lar plan,  a  work  similar  to  Mensel's  Hamilex- 
ikoii  for  the  theologian  and  more  advanced  Bible 
student. 


EDITORIALS. 


The    Generous    Season    of    the 
Year. 

Just  at  this  season  of  the  year's  progress, 
Avhen  autumn  is  not  yet  a  certainty  in  russet 
of  all  shades,  tliere  comes  a  waft,  from  no 
particular  direction,  burdened  with  dreamy 
gifts  for  the  soul  of  man.  The  ,bouquet  of 
dead-ripe  grapes,  the  pungent  taste  of  hard- 
ening nuts,  the  slowly  changin'g  acid  of  ap- 
ples that  mature  between  sun  and  frost,  the 
rich  odor  of  Indian  corn,  as  its  stalks  turn 
yellow,  and  its  great  ears  droop,  the  fra- 
grance of  the  wheat  lands  freshly  plowed  and 
smoothly  harrowed,  the  farewell  concerts  of 
the  grackles— often  repeated,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  human  farewells  in  concert  and  opera 
—and— but  the  list  of  delights  would  be  al- 
most endless.  Aiitumn  is  sad  to  the  sad  soul; 
but  it  is  glorious  experience  to  him  who  takes 
life  (as  a  strong  swimmer  takes  the  chill  cur- 
rent) with  a  thrill,  of  welcome. 

Summer  once  more  is  gone;  the  year  mel- 
lows as  a  pear  on  the  bough;  all  nature  dal- 
lies somewhat  in  the  road  to  winter,  as  if 
hesitating  on  the  brink  before  a  plunge  into 
an  icy  bath.  Opulence  is  confessed  by  every 
sign  visible  or  audible  in  earth,  air,  sky.  The 
rains  have  fallen  on  the  just  and  the  unjust; 
the  sun  has  done  its  miracles  of  chemistry 
for  the  husbandman's  granaries,  out  of 
which  shall  be  fed  the  good  and  the  bad  dur- 
ing the  long  season  of  cold.  The  lily,  more 
splendidly  robed  than  Solomon,  has  wan- 
dered away;  the  rose  is  but  a  memory.  Soon 
there  will  come  a  voice  from  the  undiscov- 
ered North,  an  inarticulate  wild  shouting  of 
the  wind,  with  drifting  snow  and  snapping 
splinters  of  ice. 

The  rich,  the  fortunate,  the  strong  look  for- 
ward to  winter  as  to  a  feast.  Their  lai'ders 
are  full,  their  fuel  is  stored,  their  wardrobes 
lack  nothing.  How  they  will  revel  in  mensal 
boimties.  in  comforting  robes,  in  the  bracing 
air,  in  the  delights  of  social  meetings, 
churches,  lectures,  theaters!  Winter  is  a 
long,  gay  season  for  them.  But  what  of  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  improvident,  the 
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sick,  the  weak?  A  breath  of  Autumn  should 
l)ear  into  every  righteous  soul  a  tliought  of 
those  for  whom  there  is  no  plethoric  gran- 
ary, no  safely  stored  fuel,  no  carefully  se- 
lected wardrobe,  no  anticipations  of  gayety, 
no  cheering  reserve  of  strength  and  health. 
Autumn  saddens  them,  not  because  nature  is 
cruel — she  is  not  cruel— but  because  the  days 
are  hastening  on  to  the  season  of  man's 
greatest  selfishness,  the  season  Avhen  the  one 
supreme  law,  which  Christians  must  regard 
as  their  criterion,  the  law  of  charity,  is  most 
needed  and  often  least  heeded. 

From  a  worldly  point  of  view  .l  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  selfishness  asserts  itself 
with  the  approach  of  winter.  Those  who 
have  been  diligent,  industrious,  provident, 
see  no  clear  reason  why  they  should  divide 
^tith  the  slothful,  the  idle,  the  improvident, 
who  lead  shiftless,  miserable  lives  through 
the  working  season  and  then  set  up  a  cry  for 
aid  when  the  cold  weather  comes.  But  from 
the  higher  outlook  the  line  of  vision  passes 
above  mere  whys  and  wherefores  in  going 
straight  to  the  mark.  Christ  set  the  pattern 
when  he  died  for  a  world  that  despised  him. 
A  man  might  be  a  heathen  and  yet  feel  the 
thrill  of  that  divine  command:  Do  unto  oth- 
ers as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
vou.    When  winter  falls  shall  we  do  itV 


The    Congregational  Interna- 
tional Council 

Tins  week  the  Congregational  Interna- 
tional Council  convenes  in  Boston.  From 
England,  South  Africa  and  Australia  the 
representatives  of  these  churches  come  to 
meet  in  fellowship  the  Congregationalists 
of  the  United  States.  They  will  find  here  a 
strong,  compact  and  vigorous  body  of 
churches  surpassed  by  none  in  devotion  to 
right  thinking  and  right  living  in  the  fear 
of  God.  They  are  set  to  the  maintenance  of 
no  particular  phase  of  the  Christian  faith; 
that  is  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  individ- 
ual member.  They  have  no  creed,  but  they 
have   missions  and   colleges,   none  more  or 
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bettor.  They  are  not  the  largest  of  our  de- 
nominations, no  larger  than  the  Episco- 
palians, not  so  large  as  the  Methodists  or 
the  Baptists  or  the  Lutherans  or  the  Dis- 
ciples, but  they  are  behind  none  in  the  di- 
rective influence  they  liave  had,  always  for 
good,  in  the  country,  whether  in  the  way 
of  reform  or  of  education.  They  do  not 
worry  themselves  about  heresy  trials;  they 
are  satisfied  to  let  people  think.  They  act 
on  the  advice  which  Dr.  Bellamy  gave  to 
that  member  of  his  theological  class  more 
than  a  century  ago  to  whom  alone  he  had 
given  no  parting  word,  but  whom  he  recalled 
after  he  had  gone  a  mile  to  say  to  him,  at 
the  door  of  his  house.  "  When  it  rains,  let  it 
rain." 

True  to  its  methods  this  Council  will  do 
nothing.  It  will  take  not  a  vote.  It  has  no 
authority.  To  be  sure  the  Presbyterian  In- 
ternational Council  which  will  meet  a  few 
days  later  in  Washington  will  equally  do 
nothing,  but  in  its  national  and  State  meet- 
ings the  Presbyterians  take  a  great  many 
votes.  They  suspend  ministers  for  heresy. 
Neither  international  body  will  do  anything 
but  talk.  Then  what  is  the  good  of  it  all  ? 
Why  take  the  trouble  to  travel  over  the  globe 
for  nothing  better  than  talkee-talkee  ? 

Because  talkeo-talkee  is  the  greatest  force 
in  the  world  of  men.  It  is  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  that  converts  the  earth.  Things 
are  accomplished  in  the  world  by  persuad- 
ing men,  not  by  forcing  tliein.  Baptism  is 
not  accomplished  by  tying  a  man  hand  and 
foot,  dragging  him  to  the  font  and  putting 
water  on  his  unwilling  head,  but  by  per- 
suading him  to  desire  the  rite.  If  we  "  bap- 
tize "  infants  it  does  them  no  good;  it  is  a 
mere  act  of  parental  consecration,  and  might 
as  well  have  the  nam(>.  Tlie  vote  of  a  con- 
vention or  a  congress  only  registers  what 
had  first  been  accomplislied  by  interchange 
of  word  and  thought. 

So  these  Congregatioualists  from  all  the 
English-speaking  world-aud  that  limitation 
shows  that  Congregationalism  is  hardly 
yet  ecumenical-will  meet  in  old  Boston, 
forty  miles  from  older  Plymouth,  and  will 
talk  about  great  things;  about  tlieology  and 
education  and  reforms  and  missions,  about 
what  men  ought  to  believe,  not  what  they 
must  believe,  about  the  true  and  the  good; 


and  they  will  get  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  stir  up  each  other's  pure  minds, 
and  get  a  larger  sense  of  the  fellowship  of 
souls  and  a  livelier  sense  of  the  kingdom 
of  God;  and  they  will  return  to  their  sev- 
eral fields  of  labor  in  much  better  heart  for 
the  service  of  the  kingdom  than  if  they  had 
been  spending  the  time  expelling  heretics 
or  fixing  up  their  forms  of  worship.  They 
are  greatly  devoted  to  the  text  which  de- 
clares that  "  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is, 
there  is  liberty."  They  are  right.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  Church  is  with  Pauline  liberty; 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  compulsion 
of  meat  or  drink  or  nice  doctrine,  but  right- 
eousness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  it  is  to  be  achieved  l>y  talk.  To 
attempt  its  expansion  by  votes  of  expulsion 
is  inquisiturient  duncery. 


Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 

Why  do  we  pick  out  this  man  for  words 
of  comment  ?  Frankly,  because  he  was  an 
enormously  rich  man.  Other  men  have  been 
faithful,  or  benevolent  or  good,  multitudes 
of  them  who  require  no  record;  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  was  also  rich,  perhaps  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  United  States.  They  say 
that  he  was  worth  not  less  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars,  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.  His  property  was  held  in  rail- 
road stock  which  his  judicious  management 
made  safe  and  profitable  investments.  His 
income  was  more  than  five  million  dollars 
a  year.  He  could  not  have  spent  his  in- 
come on  his  pleasures  or  luxuries.  His  prop- 
erty was  bound  to  increase  unless  he  gave 
it  away.  The  "  Vanderbilt  roads  "  were  the 
synonym  for  prudence  and  wisdom  of  man- 
ng(!ment.  To  invest  in  them  was  like  in- 
vesting in  United  States  securities. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  also  a  good  man. 
Our  Lord,  discussing  the  question  whether 
a  rlcli  man  can  be  saved,  said:  "With  God 
all  things  &ve  possible,"  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
was  a  good,  as  well  as  a  rich,  man.  He  was 
not  only  very  faithful  to  his  business  du- 
ties, no  shirk,  no  mere  wasteful  pleasure- 
seeker,  he  was  also  a  man  who  loved  his 
fellow-men;  he  was  a  Christian.  When  we 
say  that  he  was  a  Christian  we  do  not  mean 
merely  that  he  was  a  communicant  at  St. 
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Bartholomew's,  nor  that  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  church,  but  that  he  took  a  personal 
Interest  in  the  same  work  of  making  the 
world  better  to  which  our  Blessed  Loi'd  de- 
voted himself.  He  did  not  preach,  as  our 
Lord  did,  but  he  did  what  he  could.  He 
healed  the  sick,  bj''  his  care  for  hospitals. 
He  taught  the  young,  by  his  interest  in  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  He  multiplied  loaves 
and  fishes  for  the  poor.  He  created  insti- 
tutions of  Christian  comfort  and  instruc- 
tion for  his  emplo.vees.  The  men  in  the 
railroad  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  which  he  founded,  not  the 
big  railroad  presidents  alone,  but  the  train- 
men as  well,  knew  him  and  honored  him. 
Faithfulness  and  helpfulness  went  together 
in  his  character.  Punctuality  was  his  fa- 
vorite Airtue. 

His  wealth  he  devoted  to  industry,  and 
in  that  way  capital  can  be  best  employed, 
if  the  industry  is  carried  on  honestly.  He 
was  oue  of  the  most  generous  of  men,  but 
one  of  the  most  modest.  He  never  wanted 
his  beneficence  known.  He  gave  much  of 
his  personal  time  to  appeals  to  his  genei*- 
osity,  and  he  gave  away,  always  wisely,  an 
immense  amount  of  money.  He  is  the  kind 
of  man  to  make  us  satisfied-  with  the  con- 
stitution of  industry  in  which  we  live,  which 
gives  to  each  laborer  the  larger  part  of  the 
fruit  of  his  toil,  and  gives  to  the  man  who 
has  created  it,  or  who  directs  it,  a  multitude 
of  small  increments  wliicli  aggregate  largo 
wealth.  Yes,  a  rich  man  can  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven— but  even  yet,  in  our 
vastly  better  condition  of  society  and  indus- 
try than  that  in  the  midst  of  which  our  Lord 
lived,  we  must  still  say,  "  How  hardly." 


America's    Part    in    Arbitration. 

Sufficient  time  has  passed  since  the 
Peace  Conference  to  allow  a  sound  review 
of  its  work,  and  our  rcadei'S  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  attache  of  the  American  Del- 
egation at  The  Hague  for  his  comprehen- 
sive account  of  what  it  accomplished.  As  to 
the  result  of  the  Conference,  as  a  whole,  a 
fact  may  be  mentioned  :is  a  consolation  to 
those  who  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Czar's  Rescript  and  the  Conference  con- 
vened by  him  to  consider  it,  the  world  is, 


after  all,  indebted  mainly  to  the  two  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  for  tlie  principle  and 
practice  of  arbitration.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  of  the  arbitrations  since  1815,  some 
sixty  or  more  in  number,  the  United  States 
has  been  a  party  to  thirty-two  and  Great 
Britain  to  over  twenty,  it  is  gratifying  to 
Icnow  that  it  was  mainly  the  representatives 
of  these  two  powers  who  conceived,  elab- 
orated, and  after  many  difficulties  secured 
tlie  adoption  by  the  Conference  of  the 
scheme  of  Arbitration  given  in  the  Conven- 
tion. 

To  many  it  is  doubtless  a  source  of  regret 
that  these  two  nations  are  in  a  manner  de- 
prived of  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  lead 
the  way  in  the  adoption  of  a  General  Treaty 
of  Arbitration  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  ratify  that  negotiated  by  Sir  .Ju- 
lian Pauncefote  and  Mr.  Olney.  That  honor 
goes  to  Italy  and  Argentina.  But  those  who 
feel  thus  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  present  plan  is  without  doubt  much  bet- 
ter than  the  Pauucefote-Olney  Treaty,  and 
also  better  than  any  single  plan  proposed 
at  The  Hague;  and  that,  while  it  is  mainly 
the  work  of  the  British  and  American  repre- 
sentatives, other  nations  have  contributed 
sufficient  to  it  to  give  them  a  real  interest  in 
it  and  its  future  success.  Moreover,  inas- 
much as  the  majority  of  nations  represented 
liave  signed  the  Comention,  and  all  may  be 
expected  to  do  so  within  a  short  time,  flu- 
benefits  of  arbitration  will  extend  to  very 
many  more  nations  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

The  d(>lay  has  given  public  opinion  time 
to  ripen,  has  given  Jurists,  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  opjioriunity  to  poifect  methods 
and  plans,  and  the  widespread  interest 
aroused  of  late  years  by  the  Bering  Sea  and 
Venezuela  Arbitrations  and  the  negotiation 
of  the  Pauncefote-Olney  Treaty  growing  out 
of  the  latter,  bore  good  fruit  in  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  at  the  Conference. 
The  part  played  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  as  the  chief  authors  of  the 
present  plan  ought  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
one's  sense  of  "the  eternal  fitness  of  things;" 
and  the  points  contributed  by  the  other  na- 
tions secures  their  united  interest  and  makes 
them  friends  and  not  foes  to  the  principle 
and  practice  of  substituting  sweet  reason  for 
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hot-lioiided  violence  in  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational difficulties. 

Now  that  the  Conference  has  completed 
its  work,  and  presented  it  to  the  world  in 
the  shape  of  the  Conventions,  Declarations, 
etc.,  contained  in  the  Final  Act,  thoughtful 
people,  both  individually  and  as  associa- 
tions, ought  to  make  the  text  of  that  Act 
a  matter  of  careful  study;  for,  after  all,  prog- 
ress is  made  in  this  world  not  by  vague  and 
inchoate  desires  and  feelings,  but  by  prac- 
tical measures  taking  definite  and  business- 
like form  which  may  be  read  and  under- 
stood of  all  men.  This  having  been  done,  it 
will  bo  quite  in  line  with  American  institu- 
tions to  exert  all  legitimate  iutluence  by 
meetings,  petitions,  prayers,  etc.,  upon  our 
representatives  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
prompt  ratification  of  the  three  Conventions 
—namely,  that  extending  the  Red  Cross 
llules  to  Naval  Warfare;  that  extending  and 
perfecting  the  Brussels  Rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  Armies  in  the  field;  and  that  con- 
taining the  scheme  for  the  Tribunal  of  Ar- 
bitration—in order  that  full  effect  may  be 
given  to  the  work  of  the  first  International 
Conference  of  Peace.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  two  of  these  Conventions  our  Delega- 
tion was  not  allowed  to  sign,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  error  if  they  were  not  ratified. 

During  the  sessions  of  that  body  at  The 
Hague,  every  mail  showered  upon  the  heads 
of  the  American  Commission,  as  doubtless 
upon  other  Commissions,  prayers,  petitions, 
exhortations  and  benedictions  emanating 
from  good  people  the  world  over,  both  in- 
dividually and  as  organizations,  in  various 
forms  pressing  upon  the  delegates  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  disarmament,  establishing 
!  universal  peace,  and  a  multitude  of  things 
possible  and  impossible.  However  well 
meant  these  desires  for  a  successful  issue 
of  the  Conference  may  hav«>  been,  they 
served  rather  to  impede  than  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  delegates  by  making  demands 
upon  valuable  time  for  acknowledgments, 
etc.  The  Delegates  from  the  start  fully  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  doing  everything  possi- 
ble, and  needed  no  urging  in  that  direction. 
Hut  noAv  all  these  Quaker  guns  may  b(> 
turned  into  useful  artillery.  Now  is  the  time 
to  put  pressure  where  it  may  be  needed,  at 
Washington. 


Crokeri.sm  in  the  Church. 

We  have  given  with  sufficient  fullness 
the  facts  about  the  offense  committed  by 
Dr.  Edwin  A.  Schell,  Secretary  of  the  Ep- 
worth  League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  the  Epworth  League  Board 
of  Control,  headed  by  Bishop  Ninde,  de- 
clares to  have  been  "  a  serious  official 
wrong."  The  Methodist  papers  are  full  of 
the  case,  and  give  the  documents,  which 
abundantly  prove  the  seriousness  of  the 
wrong.  The  Epworth  League  was  about  to 
publish  a  song-book,  and  had  printed  some 
plates,  -when  it  gave  up  its  design  and 
passed  o^•er  the  work  to  the  Western  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern.  That  Concern  made  a 
contract  with  Mr.  Excell  to  prepare  the 
book;  and  Mr.  Excell  then  made  a  contract 
with  Dr.  Schell,  giving  him  a  quarter  in- 
tei-est  in  his  contract  and  in  any  other  books 
whose  publication  Dr.  Schell  might  be  able 
to  secure  from  that  Book  Concern.  Then, 
altho  the  book  was  not  published  by  the 
Epworth  League,  Dr.  Schell  published  re- 
peated statements  in  the  organ  of  the  Ep- 
worth Iveague  that  it  was  their  book  and 
used  its  columns  to  push  his  personal  vent- 
ure. He  declared  that  he  did  not  know  he 
was  doing  wrong,  and  is  very  sorry  that  he 
was  misled.  His  conference  has  heard  his 
denial  of  any  intentional  wrong  and  has  ex- 
onerated him. 

Nevertheless  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
printed  record  on  which  to  acquit  him  of 
"  serious  official  wrong."  What  he  did  is 
precisely  what  Tammany  officials  do.  He 
stole  no  moaey  directly.  He  only  put  Mr. 
Excell  in  the  way  of  getting  a  fat  contract 
on  which  he  took  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
commission,  and  also  contracted  for  the 
same  commission  on  other  contracts  he 
might  secure.  He  used  his  position  to  enrich 
himself,  and  to  get  money  indirectly  from 
lli(>  Rook  (Concern,  for  Mr.  Excell  could  have 
made  a  cheaper  contract  if  he  bad  not  been 
obliged  to  pay  this  commission  to  an  elected 
officer.  His  moral  sense  w;is  dulled  by  his 
p(>rsonal  interests,  in  just  the  same  way  that 
the  consciences  of  Tauunaiiy  officials  are 
dulled  when  they  get  their  commissions  from 
contractors  and  the  keepers  of  saloons  and 
dives.  It  is  a  sad  exhibition,  but  hardly 
more  sad  than  that  of  the  conference  which 
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passed  his  character  triumphantly,  and  then 
rebuked  Zion's  Herald  for  exposing  the  mat- 
ter. Zion's  Herald  did  only  its  duty,  with  no 
personal  malice,  for  the  purity  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  Schell's  case  we  have  no  particular 
interest  in,  but  we  are  deeply  interested, 
and  so  is  the  Church,  in  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  official  honor  in  those  intrusted  witli 
its  benevolent  worlv.  They  receive  and  they 
earn  living  salaries.  They  are  paid  comfort- 
ably for  their  honesty  as  well  as  their  judg- 
ment. Nothing  so  much  injures  benevolent 
work  as  the  knowledge  that  officers  are 
using  their  position  for  their  personal  gain, 
oven  tho  it  be  in  so  small  a  matter  as  charg- 
ing traveling  expenses  where  they  have  rail- 
road passes.  There  must  be  no  stain  of  sus- 
picion on  their  garments,  and  they  can  claim 
no  shred  of  charity  if  guilty  of  such  "  serious 
official  wrongs." 


before  Woylor's  (iinc.  and  Porlo  llico  is  not 
by  any  means  overrun  yet.  The  pretense  of 
a  missionary  infection  for  the  expansion  or 
jingo  fever  is  utter  nonsense  talked  for  a  pur- 
pose. 


Certain  journals  think  to  injure  ihe  causes 
both  of  naHonal  expansion  and  Christianity 
by  wearisomely  repeating  that  the  general 
approval  of  the  Cuban  war  and  of  the  reten- 
tion of  our  new  possessions  by  religious  pa- 
pers was  because  they  imagined  that  new 
fields  for  their  mission  work  would  thus  be 
opened.  We  think  we  know  as  well  as  those 
journals  what  have  been  the  motives  that 
have  influenced  our  Christian  ministers  and 
people  and  editors;  and  we  testify  that  the 
reason  why  they  favored  the  Spanish  war 
was  precisely  the  same  reason  as  led  them  to 
urge  that  some  Christian  power,  England  or 
fiermariy  or  France  or  the  United  States, 
should  intervene  to  protect  the  Armeni<»;i-;. 
It  was  pure  philanthropy,  and  there  was 
mixed  with  it  no  taint  of  proselytism.  Why, 
the  mission  field  was  alread.v  open  more 
widely  than  they  were  ready  to  enter  it. 
When  we  became  resi)()nsible  for  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  our  Christian 
people  felt  a  fresh  obligation  10  do  their  best 
r(>ligiously  for  these  lands,  but  they  have  not 
l)(>en  so  eager  that  they  have  not  had  to  spur 
themselves  up  to  undertake  an  almost  unwel- 
come task.  There  has  very  little  been  yet  at- 
tempted in  any  of  these  islands.  The  Amer- 
ican Board  does  not  intend  to  go  to  the 
Philippines.  The  Methodists  and  the  Bap- 
tists arc   hardly   doing   more  in   Culia   than 


TuERE  is  a  real  if  not  a  very  serious  men- 
ace to  England  in  the  statement  that  in  case 
of  war  in  South  Africa  there  would  be  com- 
panies or  regiments  of  I'esident  Irlshnieu 
nm.stered  into  the  Transvaal  army:  but 
when  this  dispatcli  goes  on  to  say  that  ten 
thousand  Irishmen  would  be  recruited  in 
New  York  the  I'eport  is  the  veriest  nonsense. 
No  such  body  of  men  would  wish  to  go  as 
soldiers,  and  if  they  did  our  Government 
would  be  bound  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
.so.  Yet  this  empJiasizes  the  great  unwisdom 
of  England,  who  does  not  manage  to  make 
loyal  citizens  out  of  her  Irish  people.  Soutli 
Ireland,  at  least,  is  less  loyal  to  Great  Brit- 
ain than  Elsass  and  Lotharingen  are  to  Ger- 
many. This  is  a.  shocking  condition  -of 
things.  Every  Irish  paper  in  this  country  is 
bitterly  against  Great  Britain  in  its  conflict 
with  the  Transvaal.  Every  Irish  Catholic, 
nearly,  in  the  United  States  would  rejoice  to 
see  another  Majuba  Hill  slaughter.  Why 
England  does  not  put  forth  her  best  energies 
to  gratify  and  satisfy  the  Irish,  even  at  the 
cost  of  granting  all  their  demands  for  a  Par- 
liament of  their  own.  passes  American  un- 
derstanding. 


It  is  natural  enough  that  in  the  first  flush 
of  indignation  at  the  condemnation  of  Drey- 
fus there  should  be  a  multitude  of  sugges- 
tions to  boycott  the  Paris  Exposition  next 
year.  But  the  German  Government  is  wise 
in  discouraging  such  idle,  yet  mischievous 
talk.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  altho  the 
verdict  condemns  France  rather  than  Drey- 
fus, yet  it  is  the  Ifrance  of  the  Army.  It  is 
not  the  France  of  the  imiversities,  of  the 
scholarship,  of  the  Government  even.  The 
Government  and  the  Court  of  Cassation  had 
decreed  a  new  trial.  They  had  shown  their 
sympathy  with  justice.  It  is  the  Army  offi- 
cialdom that  has,  by  a  five-sevenths  vote, 
again  convicted  Dreyfus,  and  we  shall  very 
likely  hear  in  a  few  Aveeks  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  all   it  can  do  to  right  the 
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wrong  by  granting  hiiu  a  pardon.  We  may 
not  stop  to  discuss  here  whether  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  prisoner  to  accept  a  pardon 
rather  tlian  endure  the  sentence  under  pro- 
test of  innocence,  but  pardon  will  show  the 
mind  of  the  Cabinet.  A  boycott  would  sure- 
ly be  a  failure  if  tried,  for  the  Exposition  is 
bound  to  be  a  magnificent  success,  so  far  as 
the  buildings  and  the  exhibition  of  goods  is 
concerned.  Further,  these  expositions  are 
a  great  education  to  the  people.  Thinli  what 
that  of  1876  did  for  the  development  of  our 
own  public  taste,  and  what  that  at  Chicago 
did  for  American  sense  of  architectural 
beauty.  We  trust  that,  no  matter  how  great 
the  wrong  done  to  this  French  captain,  the 
Exposition  will  be  a  magnificent  success, 
that  it  will  bring  our  people  and  other  na- 
tions closer  to  France,  that  it  will  strengthen 
and  liberalize  republican  institutions  in 
France,  and  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans will  bring  back  from  it  manifold 
value  for  the  expense  of  visiting  it.  We  do 
not  want  to  cultivate  animosity  toward  any 
nation,  certainly  not  toward  France. 


churches  there,  print  pliologi-aphs  of  the  inte- 
rior of  those  churches,  showing  them  filled  with 
soldiers.  Now,  if  the  only  desecration  tliose 
churches  receive  is  sheltering  our  poor  soldiers 
from  the  killing  Philippine  sun,  a  very  few 
drops  of  holy  water  will  reconcile  them." 


Alrk.\dy  has  begun  the  series  of  indig- 
nant resohuions  and  protests  against  sac- 
rilege based  on  the  reproduction  in  Collier's 
Weekly  of  a  photograph  representing  a  mil- 
itary telegraph  office  set  up  on  the  altar 
of  Caloocan  Church.  The  operator  sits  at  a 
table,  and  behind  him  stands  a  lieutenant, 
iniil  bcliind  him  a  captain  of  our  Philippine 
army,  with  a  cigaret  in  his  hand.  We  do 
not  know  that  a  Catholic  Church  is  any 
more  sacrod  than  a  Protestant  Church,  and 
in  our  Civil  War  a  multitude  of  Protestant 
churches  were  quite  as  much  desecrated. 
In  the  Philippines  the  church  is  the  chief 
building,  a  sort  of  fort,  and  is  always  oc- 
cupied by  the  insurgents  and  often  fired  by 
them  on  their  retreat.  That  is  the  way  of 
war.  In  this  case  the  picture  shows  that 
no  unnecessary  damage  has  been  done.  The 
cross  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
are  untouched,  as  also  the  filigree  wreaths 
and  other  ornaments  and  carvings.  We 
agree  with  the  sensible  editor  of  The  West- 
ern Watchman,  who  says: 

"  Some  papers,  to  prove  that  our  American 
troops    in    the    Philippines    desecrate    Catholic 


A  coRREsroNDENT,  not  Unfamiliar  with 
the  care  of  college  interests,  asks  us  this 
plain  question: 

Is  it  seemly,  or  is  it  the  duty  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor to  go  among  his  students  using  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  his  position  to  form 
among  them  Single  Tax  Clubs,  Tariff  Clubs, 
Free  Coinage  Clubs  or  Bryan  Clubs?  Yet  this 
very  thing  has  been  done.  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  a  college  professor  who  interlards 
liis  lectures  on  economics  with  such  catch 
phrases  as  ''  Rent  is  Robbery,"  "  A  Lease  is  a 
Larceny,"  "  Interest  (on  borrowed  money)  is 
an  Insult?"  Yet  these  very  phrases  are  alleged 
to  have  been  used  by  a  flippant  young  professor 
of  economics  in  one  of  our  Western  colleges,  one 
of  that  class  who  are  ambitious  to  be  considered 
'■  advanced  thinkers." 

Is  it  then  a  matter  for  surprise  that  men  who 
have  by  years  of  toil,  by  sweat  of  brow  and 
brain,  by  long  continued  self  denial,  accumu- 
lated a  competence,  small  or  great,  should  object 
to  having  their  sons  aud  daughters  taught  that 
such  accumulations,  or  the  income  therefrom, 
are  the  results  of  robbery,  thievery  or  oppres- 
sion, or  that  they  feel  impelled  to  say  "  that  the 
college  could  have  none  of  their  money  so  long 
as  it  maintained  such  instruction?" 
Were  The  Independent  a  college  trustee 
instead  of  a  newspaper,  it,  or  he,  would  feel 
no  qualms  of  conscience  in  advising  such  a 
college  teacher  to  seek  a  more  popular  plat- 
form for  his  lectures,  nor  would  any  talk 
of  "  academic  freedom  "  affright  us.  There 
is  reason  in  all  things,  and  a  teacher  must 
bo  reasonable  as  well  as  a  board  of  trustees. 


An  illustration  of  the  ridiculous  way  in 
which  honorary  degrees  are  sometimes  con- 
ferred is  sent  to  us  by  an  Ohio  subscriber. 
There  is  in  that  State  a  chartered  institution 
called  Richmond  College.  We  are  told  that 
the  college  has  been  practically  non-existent 
as  an  institution  of  learning  for  several 
years.  Some  forty  or  fifty  students  have 
been  in  attendance  at  a  sort  of  select  school 
in  the  college  building  for  a  year  or  two. 
But  there  have  been  no  candidates  for  the 
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bachelor's  degree,  we  believe,  for  two  years. 
The  college  charter  is  still  in  existence,  and 
for  a  show  the  so-called  president  confers 
each  year  honorary  degrees  on  whoever  will 
take  them.  This  year  the  degrees  of  M.A. 
and  D.D  were  thus  conferred.  We  hold  thai 
this  is  an  injustice  to  those  who  are  pursu- 
ing courses  of  study  and  to  those  who  merit 
the  honor  in  consideration  of  distinguished 
services.  This  is  not  a  solitary  case.  Many 
so-called  colleges  are  guilty  of  the  same 
thing.  Institutions  that  have'  no  facilities 
for  advanced  study  or  that  can  find  no 
worthy  men  to  accept  the  degrees  they  are 
privileged  to  confer,  ought  to  be  "  put  out  of 
the  business." 


....Miss  Kate  HoUaday  Olaghorn,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  writes  us: 

In  your  issue  of  August  17th  a  statement  is 
quoted  by  Professor  Slosson,  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming-,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Donald, 
of  Boston,  to  the  effect  tliat  of  234  graduates  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  up  to  and  including  the 
class  of  1894,  only  32  have  married,  14  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  As  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr 
of  the  class  of  '92,  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
graduates  made  me  sure  that  this  statement 
could  not  be  correct.  Reference  to  the  record 
of  Bryn  Mawr  alumnai,  very  carefully  com- 
piled, and  published  every  year  by  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Alumnae  Association,  shows  the  total 
number  of  graduates  up  to  and  including  the 
class  of  1894,  to  be  120,  the  number  married, 
32,  or  2G.06  per  cent,  of  the  whole — not  14  per 
cent. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  this  error  not  at  all 
to  controvert  any  point  made  in  Professor  Slos- 
son's  article,  or  indeed  to  prove  or  urge  any- 
thing, but  simply  in  the  interests  of  accuracy. 

....  Boss  Croker  is  getting  angry  with  Boss 
Piatt,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
times.  He  comes  out  with  bitter  attacks 
upon  Chairman  Mazet,  of  the  Investigation 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Moss,  its  counsel,  and 
the  law  firm  of  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Piatt. 
We  are  very  glad  that  he  bi'ings  forward 
definite  charges  of  ill  doing.  He  declares 
that  Ti-acy,  Boardman  &  Piatt  put  the  Ram- 
apo  bill  through  the  Legislature,  and  that 
this  firm  is  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  rapid  transit  to-day  and  controls 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission.    It  is  to  be 


desired  that  both  parties  may  be  stirred  up 
with  as  much  madness  as  will  open  their 
mouths  and  make  them  tell  the  public  all  the 
bad  things  they  can  about  each  other.  In 
ira  Veritas  is  just  as  true  as  In  vino  veritan, 
which  Dr.  Howai-d  Crosby  used  to  translate 
*'  Brandy  peaches." 

.  . .  . "  Patience,  patience,  patience,"  is  what 
Henry  Morley  advises  the  British  people  to 
have  in  their  settlement  of  the  difficulty  with 
ine  Transvaal.  He  says  he  has  been  told 
that  the  sands  in  the  hour-glass  are  running 
out.  "  I  would  not  have  an  hour-glass  yet," 
he  says.  He  would  advise  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Colonial  Office  to  have  an  eight-day  clock, 
such  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  It  was  an  eight-day  clock  they  had 
in  the  time  of  the  Armenian  massacres.  We 
remember  that  it  was  an  eight-day  clock  we 
had  when  dealing  with  the  Cuban  troubles, 
but  even  that  ran  down  at  last. 

....  The  average  taxation  in  America  has 
been  reckoned  as  about  $8.00  per  head.  In 
an  article  by  M.  Pelletan,  of  the  Economist 
Francais,  quoted  in  one  of  the  late  con- 
sular reports,  the  taxes  in  France  are  given 
as  $14.48  per  head;  in  England,  $10.81;  in 
HoHand,  $8.58;  in  Austria,  $8.49;  in  Den- 
mark, $6.64;  in  Germany,  $5.89,  and  in  Bel- 
gium, $5.82.  As  to  the  amount  we  have  not 
nmch  to  boast,  but  no  people  are  better  able 
to  pay  their  tax. 

....  Here  is  the  Richmond  Planet  declaring 
that  the  Hon.  W.  Calvin  Chase  "  is  the  only 
negro  editor  of  national  prominence  who  be- 
lieves and  thinks  with  the  present  McKinley 
administration,"  and  it  wishes  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  seen  his  way  clear  to  place  Mr. 
Chase  in  command  of  one  of  the  new  negro 
regiments.  But  M^hat  qualification  has  he  or 
any  other  editor,  white  or  black,  for  the 
place?    It  requires  a  trained  army  man. 

....  Not  an  ordinary  lynching,  but  in  some 
respects  worse  than  an  ordinary  lynching,  is 
the  murder  of  seven  negroes  at  Carterville, 
111.,  by  white  strikers.  The  encounter  took 
place  at  the  railroad  station.  We  are  glad 
that  Governor  Tanner  is  determined  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  ferret  out  the  murderers 
and  bring  the  guilty  persons  to  speedy  jus- 
tice. He  promises  the  fullest  support  of  the 
State  Government. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


The  Case  of  the  Denominational 

College. 

By  the  Rev.   Charles  O.   Day, 

SlURETARV   OF  THE  Con(;KBCATIONAL  EDUCATION   SOCIETY. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  edu- 
cation upon  Christian  principles  has  been 
called  recently  to  the  denominational  col- 
legos,  so-called,  by  an  article  which  appeared 
in  this  paper  of  the  issue  of  August  3d,  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Curtis,  of  Wisconsin,  which  aimed 
to  point  out  the  fact  and  the  causes  of  their 
decline  in  the  West.  It  was  intended,  by 
the  West  to  include  the  entire  country  west 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  decadence  of  de- 
nominational colleges  at  the  West,  says  the 
writer,  is  their  large  number.    This  states  a 
true  reason,  and  is  yet  but  half  a  truth.    It 
is  a  matter  of  relativity.    It  is  not  so  much 
the  number  of  colleges  which  makes  the  dif- 
I'orence,  as  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the 
growth  of  population.    There  is  also  the  im- 
portant consideration    of    a    poor    location, 
where  neither  room  nor  population  helps,  be- 
cause of  an  unfriendly  or  irresponsive  con- 
stituency.   Furthermore  there  occurs  the  de- 
cadence of  some  colleges  which  ought  to  have 
lived,  but  died  for  lack  of  support,'  because  of 
the  selfishness  of  human  nature  in  men  who 
prefer  luxuries  and  personal  follies  in  a  dis- 
proportionate degree  to  the  high  ideals  of 
generous    philanthropy.    There    have    been 
such  things  as   martyred  colleges;  but  we 
would  not  say,  referring  to  early  Christian- 
ity, that  so  many  martyrs  perished  because 
there  were  too  many  of  them.    The  descrip- 
tion of  the  ideal  Western   independent  insti- 
tution, which  is  favorably  contrasted  with 
"  the  big  apoplectic  State  universities,"  is  "  a 
college  of  three  hundred  students,  a  faculty 
of  twenty-five,  a  library  of  forty  thousand 
volumes,  and  the  scientific  equipment  that  a 
college  of  that  size  usually  has,  will  give  all 
iliat   the  average   undergraduate   can   use." 
But  a  college  cannot  begin  thus.    The  early 
struggle,  the  need  of  contentment  with  a  day 
"f  small  things,  the  patient  anticipation  of 
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a  large  population  to  come,  the  old  process 
of  "  growing  up  with  the  country,"  all  of 
which  mvolve  foresight,  faith  and  pluck,  and 
have  characterized  these  institutions  which 
have  been  the  salt  and  light  of  the  West, 
should  also  have  weight.  The  heroic  side  of 
the  history  of  these  W^estern  colleges  is  sim- 
ply the  story  of  the  risks  they  took. 

Speaking  for  Congregational  effort,  at  least 
along  these  lines,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that 
over  nothing  may  our  churches  be  more  just- 
ly proud  than  the  work  they  have  done  in 
establishing  Western  colleges.  Marietta, 
Oberlin,  Beloit,  Olivet,  Ripon,  Carleton, 
Drury,  Iowa  College,  Colorado  College,  Pa- 
cific University,  Rollins  College  with  its  new 
enterprise  for  Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans, 
these  are  but  examples  of  institutions  which 
have  been  founded  in  faith,  nursed  through 
hardship,  which  very  hardship  has  been 
counted  the  best  part  of  the  educational 
process,  and  have  laid  the  entire  counti'y  un- 
der bonds  of  gratitude  for  some  of  the  best 
gifts  anywhere  made  to  its  civilization. 

We  can  also  say  that  in  the  matter  of  cau- 
tion in  locating  and  developing  such  insti- 
tutions   we  make  this  policy  our  distinctive 
one.    The  rule  is,  one  college  and  no  more  to 
one  State;  and  while  the  rule  is  not  arbitrary 
and  cast-iron,  yet  it  requires  reasons  of  the 
strongest  character,  an  undisturbed  and  un- 
shared  location,   a   contributing   population 
which  furnishes  an  adequate  and  needy  con- 
stituency,   and    a    strong    and    co-operative 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  free  American  citi- 
zenship of  any  locality  free  to  have  a  col- 
lege if  they  can  justly  claim  it,  to  warrant 
an  exception  to  an  otherwise  binding  rule. 
But  there  is  no  shrinking  here  from  Chris- 
tian enterpi'ise,  no  obviating  of  heroism,  no 
insistence  that  no  institution  shall  start  un- 
less it    begin    one    hundred    years    of    age. 
There  is  the  recognition  that  the  country  is 
growing,  and  that  there  may  be  a  proper  ex- 
ercise of  forecast.    It  is  not  denied  that  there 
may  be  losses  involved  in  the  very  situation. 
It  is  held  that,  with  the  account  of  profit 
and   loss   honestly   balanced,    the   worth   of 
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money  put  iuto  such  work  has  been  secured. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  work  is  often  one  of 
faitli.  but  it  is  earnestly  declared  that  the 
very  waste  of  money,  if  there  be  waste,  in 
(Mideavors  to  set  forward  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian education  is  immense  gain  compared 
with  the  objects  of  expenditure  upon  which 
the  bulk  of  great  incomes  is  squandered.  We 
all  believe  in  the  Columbia  and  want  to  see 
her,  with  her  investment  of  two  million  dol- 
lars (is  it?)  show  her  heels  to  the  Shamrock. 
But  we  know  a  certain  boating  university 
down  in  Connecticut  that  might  fairly  claim 
a  corresponding  sum  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
ing American  generations,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  equally  contribute  to  American 
life.  Moreover  a  third  like  sum.  which 
comes  so  easily  when  we  want  it  a  good  deal, 
would  so  enrich  twenty  of  these  founts  of 
pure  learning  through  the  West  that  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  articles  about  their 
decadence.  The  most  curious  phenomenon 
in  the  present  criticism  of  benevolent  val- 
ues is  the  way  in  which  the  wish  is  the  fath- 
er to  the  thought.  I  was  recently  impressed 
by  the  offei-tory  in  a  rich  suburban  church. 
It  was  taken  in  velvet  bags,  each  the  size 
and  shape  of  half  a  cocoanut,  extended  on 
an  elongated  wand,  so  that  the  privilege 
might  be  brought  near  the  heart  of  every  be- 
liever. There  were  five  of  these  means  of, 
grace,  and  after  use,  they  were  laid  like  the 
fingers  of  a  hand  upon  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  communion  table,  reminding  one  of 
Tennyson's  upstretched  hands,  groping  dim- 
ly up  the  altar  steps  to  God.  There  was  a 
prayer  of  consecration,  rejoicing  that  we 
may  not  only  receive  but  give  back  the  di- 
vine bounty.  The  amount  involved. in  this 
effort  ami  aspiration  was  about  twenty  dol- 
lars. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  timely,  just  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  in  this  month  of  "  bright  col- 
lege days,"  when  brave  young  students  are 
hastening  up  to  the  institutions  they  have 
chosen  and  which  they  believe  in.  when  the 
leaders  in  these  enterprises  are  straining 
mind  and  heait  n])on  the  problems  of  the 
year,  to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  for 
them.  While  accepting  the  conditions  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  is  well 
not  to  make  it  too  easy  for  .any  to  die.  to 
have  a  keen  eye  for  the  deserving,  and  espe- 


cially not  to  indulge  in  tlie  current  and  easy 
cant  which  dwells,  with  such  reiteration, 
upon  the  "waste"  of  money  invested  in 
Christian  colleges,  and  passes  so  liglitly  over 
the  tliousandfold  greater  waste  in  unchris- 
tian nonsense. 
HosroN,  Mass. 


The  Salvation  Army. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  indica- 
tions that  the  Salvation  Army  is  not  as 
prosperous  as  it  has  been.  A  considerable 
number  of  officers  have  resigned,  said  to  be 
not  less  than  .500,  and  while  there  has  been 
little  public  complaint,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable private  critisism.  This  criticism 
lias  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  divisional  or  salaried  officers  and 
the  field  oflicers  and  workers,  unsalaried, 
the  assertion  being  made  that  the  head- 
quarters both  in  London  and  this  city  show 
disproportionate  favor  to  the  former,  while 
the  latter  are  frequently  left  unassisted 
even  in  cases  of  actual  suffering. 

The  general  theory  of  the  army  has  been 
to  pay  regular  salaries  to  those  engaged  in 
office  duty,  while  the  general  workers  were 
sent  out  with  no  pledge  of  personal  sup- 
port, but  were  to  get  their  living  as  best 
they  might  from  collections  at  meetings  and 
from  personal  subscriptions.  From  these 
general  receipts  there  were  first  deducted 
certain  taxes  levied  upon  the  different  corps 
for  the  support  of  headquarters  and  divi- 
sional officers,  and  also  for  rent  of  rooms, 
etc..  and  what  was  left  was  for  them  per- 
sonally. For  some  time  this  worked  appar- 
ently very  well,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
the  field  officers  fared  somewhat  better  than 
many  of  the  divisional  officers;  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  public  interest,  and  had 
a  somewhat  rich  field  they  often  lived  in 
reasonable  comfort,  and  were  better  pro- 
vided in  some  respects  than  those  who  re- 
ceived regular  salaries.  Of  late,  however, 
it  ai)pears  to  be  a  fact  that  the  situation  has 
changed.  The  field  officers  ai"e  in  many  cases 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, and  often  are  obliged  to  subsist  on  the 
most  meager  fare.  For  instance,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  a  certain  captain  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  this  citv  drew  for  several  weeks  in  sue- 
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cession  less  tliaii  thirty  cents  siilaiy  per 
weelc.  His  food  he  is  expected  to  get  as 
best  lie  may  from  families,  or  those  who  de- 
sire to  help.  The  divisional  officers,  how- 
ever, continue  to  receive  their  salaries,  and 
even  secure  some  special  privileges.  An  il- 
lustration is  found  in  the  statement  that  a 
certain  field  officer,  a  captain,  who  was  sick 
for  several  months,  received  absolutely  no 
help  from  national  or  divisional  headquar- 
ters, while  at  the  same  time  a  divisional 
officer  secured  several  grants  in  aid  of  sick- 
ness, while  he  was  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing a  full  salary.  There  come  also  stories 
of  debt  incurred  by  certain  posts  in  order 
to  meet  demands  from  headquarters,  and 
it  is  even  affirmed  that  in  some  cases  the 
money  which  is  gathered  for  definite  evan- 
gelistic work  has  been  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  Army. 

Such  statements  cannot  be  effectively  met 
by  the  mere  assertion  that  the  Army  is  an 
incorporated  body,  whose  accounts  are  care- 
fully audited,  nor  by  a  general  discrediting 
of  those  who  make  complaint,  as  was  done 
by  Commander  Booth-Tucker,  when  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  a  report  in  the  daily 
press,  and  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  of  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  under 
similar  circumstances.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  meet  criticism.  That  is  to  make  the 
financial  statement  so  complete  that  all  the 
world  can  see  just  how  the  money  that  is 
received  is  expended;  just  what  propor- 
tion goes  to  administrative  expenses,  and 
what  t  the  evangelistic  work,  which  is 
understood  to  be  the  great  work  of  the  or- 
ganization. In  close  connection  with  this,  it 
should  be  made  perfectly  evident  that  all 
employees  are  properly  cared  for;  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  principle  in  the 
treatment  of  one  class  or  another. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations,  of 
which  the  Salvation  Army  is  the  largest, 
Including  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Al- 
liance, and  various  other  so-callod  faith 
missions,  that  go  upon  the  basis  that  the 
aggressive  work  is  to  be  done  by  Individ- 
uals who  have  no  guarantee  of  payment  of 
personal  expenses,  but  trust  in  the  Lord  to 
provide  for  them.  The  Salvation  Army 
workers  are  sent  out  practically  to  beg  their 
way  through.    The  Christian  and   Mission- 


ary Alliance  missionaries  and  others  under 
similar  organizations  are  sent  out  into 
lands  where  they  cannot  beg,  and  where 
they  must  rely  upon  what  comes  to  them. 
Now  this  might  all  be  very  well,  provided 
it  worked  all  around.  If  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson  and  liis  wife  would  put  themselves 
ou  the  same  basis  as  the  missionaries  whom 
they  send  to  China  and  Africa;  if  Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker  and  his  divisional 
officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  would  share 
and  share  alilce  with  their  entire  corps  the 
uncertainty  of  income,  no  one  would  say 
anything  beyond  a  query  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  method.  The  chief  divisional  officer 
might  very  properly  in  the  apportionment 
receive  a  little  more  than  the  field  officer, 
altlio  the  statement  accredited  to  Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker  that  they  do  not  put 
"  race  horses  and  work  horses  in  the  same 
stable  "  might  possibly  be  open  to  criticism. 
What  is  needed  if  that  principle  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  is  that  it  be  carried  out  all  around. 
Then  there  will  be  no  question  of  its  hon- 
esty. But  when  the  managers  take  good  care 
that  they  secure  regular  returns,  while  those 
ot  lower  grade  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, there  is  an  element  of  unfairness  in 
the  conduct.  If  faith  is  good  for  the  mis- 
sionary in  China  and  the  field  captain  in 
Idaho,  why  is  not  good  for  the  officers  in 
iNew  York  ? 

Right  here  we  believe  is  the  basis  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  both  these  organiza- 
tions. The  individual  workers  in  each  are 
doing  a  noble  work,  and  for  them  we  have 
the  highest  respect.  Between  them,  how- 
ever, and  those  who  direct  their  labors  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasingly  wide  cleavage, 
one  that  is  not  bridged  over  by  laudatory 
harangues  in  conventions,  but  by  the  closest 
of  personal  intercourse  and  care  for  per- 
sonal interests,  the  mauifo'station  that  both 
.ire  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  and  work- 
ing to  the  same  end.  There  was  a  time  when 
between  General  and  Mrs.  Booth  and  the 
common  Salvation  soldier  there  was,  not- 
withstanding the  autocracy,  a  close  bond 
of  interest.  To-day  that  seems  lacking,  not 
merely  here,  but  elsewhere.  Is  it  that  the 
devotion  of  that  singularly  noble  woman  is 
not  the  controlling  element  in  her  succes- 
sors ? 
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The    Independent 


TiiK  United  Society  uf  Free  Baptist 
Young  People  held  its  annual  convention 
at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  early  in  this  month.  It 
was  tlie  largest  of  the  conventions,  and  the 
interest  in  it  was  well  sustained  and  in- 
creased. The  Bible  study,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr,  D.  B.  Reed,  was  very  profitable. 
The  annual  reports  showed  gains,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  four  missionaries  already  sup- 
ported the  convention  added  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Kennan,  D.D.,  and  wife  to,  the  force  in 
India.  There  were  addresses  by  prominent 
men  in  the  denomination,  including  Presi- 
dents D.  F.  Mosher  and  G.  C.  Chase,  Drs. 
E.  O.  Dickenson,  Philip  Graif  and  many 
others. 

The  American  Board  has    closed    its 

books  for  the  year  and  finds  itself  in  debt  to 
the  sum  of  .$88,537.  The  debt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  $40,291.  The  disburse- 
ments for  the  twelve  months  were  $692,- 
447,  making  a  total  of  $732,738.  The  receipts 
were  $644,201,  leaving  a  debt  of  $88,537. 
Looking  at  the  receipts  in  detail  we  find  that 
those  from  churches  and  individuals  were 
.$277,817,  a  gain  over  last  year  of  $40,290; 
the  Woman's  Boards  gave  $200,110,  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year  of  $19,453; 
the  gifts  for  special  objects  likewise  showed 
an  increase  of  nearly  $800;  tlie  contributions 
for  the  debt  fell  off  about  $12,899,  being  $13,- 
002.  The  great  decrease  was  in  legacies. 
Receipts  from  these  for  the  preceding  year 
were  $187,729;  for  the  current  year  only 
$102,219,  showing  a  falling  off  of  $85,509. 
Taking  all  donations  into  the  account,  they 
show  an  increase  in  the  twelve  months  of 
$59,708.  This  must  be  regarded  as  the  real 
test  of  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Board 
on  the  part  of  the  churches.  The  debt,  how- 
ever, remains,  and  how  to  dispose  of  it  will 
be  a  serious  question. 

....Lord  Halifax  has  spoken.  Ever  since 
the  decision  of  the  archbishops  people  have 
been  waiting  to  know  what  the  leader  of  the 
Church  Union  would  say.  After  mature  con- 
sideration he  announces  his  decision  that 
the  opinion  of  the  archbishops  is  "  the  great- 
est misfortune  that  has  fallen  on  the  Church 
since  the  rise  of  the  Oxford  movement," 
and  that  it  "  has  given  a  check  to  the  grow- 
ing harmony  between  our  bishops  and  a 
large  section  of  their  clergy  which  has  been 


a  happy  feature  of  these  later  years."  In 
view  of  all  this,  however,  and  the  general 
situation  he  advises  the  laymen,  for  he  posi- 
tively confines  his  attention  to  laymen,  to 
obey  their  immediate  clergy  whatever  their 
decision  may  be.  This  is  interpreted  on 
every  hand  as  meaning  that  if  a  rector 
chooses  to  disobey  his  superior  bisliop  or 
archbishop,  why  the  layman  is  still  to  follow 
the  rector.  The  deliverance  is  hailed  with 
some  approval  by  the  Church  Times,  but 
seems  to  De  ridiculed  l)y  pretty  nearly  every- 
body else,  altho  it  is  also  recognized  that  it 
may  be  an  occasion  for  much  evil,  and  tt^e 
query  is  raised  as  to  what  becomes  of  the 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

....  The   Schell  case  has  entered   upon  a 
new   phase.    At  the  annual   session  of  the 
Northwest     Indiana     Methodist     Episcopal 
Conference,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
John  F.  Hurst,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to     investigate     the     charges     against    Dr. 
Schell,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Conference. 
The  committee  reported  that  "  having  heard 
an  extended   statement  by  Dr.   H.   C.  Jen- 
nings of  the  Western  Methodist  Book  Con 
cern,  and  having  carefully  examined  numer- 
ous documents  bearing  on  the  subject  ;  hav- 
ing also  heard  a  full  statement  by  Dr.  Schell 
and  others,   without  approving  his  method 
of  procedure  as  a  wise  one,"  it  failed  to  find 
any  substantial  grounds  for  the  accusation 
of  official  misconduct  or  moral  wrong  doing. 
The  Conference  adopted  this  report  and  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  in  tht 
matter  of  the  condiict  of  Dr.  Schell  have  beei 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  the  Board  of  Control  0 
the  Epworth  league,  and  as  they  have  declarei 
that  no  further  action  by  them  is  required,  wi 
deplofe  and  condemn  the  attitude  of  the  editor  0 
"  The  Zion's  Herald  "  in  further  agitating  th 
(juestion,  not  only  pressing  prosecution  to  tli 
point  of  persecution,  but  also  seriously  reflectin 
upon  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  w 
further  emphatically  disapprove  of  the  method 
of  influencing  sentiment  by  sending  this  paper  t 
the  seat  of  this  Conference. 

Resolved,  further,  That  we  urge  the  Wesleya 
'Association,   of  Boston,   to  immediately  revie 
the  editorial  management  of  their  paper. 

A  Manual  of  the  Alliance  of  the  R' 

formed    Churches    throughout    the    worl 
holding  the  Presbyterian  system,   which 
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to  iiiL't't  in  Wasliington  on  the  27tb  of  this 
month,  has  boon  rocoived.  It  gives  a  list  ol' 
the  Churches  connected  with  it  with  th(>ir 
congregations  and  ministers,  and  also  the 
members  and  adherents.  The  number  of 
members  and  adherents  is  estimated  at  over 
22,000,000,  the  largest  number  by  far,  6,900,- 
000,  being  in  the  United  States.  Next  come 
Scotland  with  3,300,000;  Holland,  2,500.000; 
Hungary,  2,000,000;  Switzerland,  1,700,000; 
France,  800,000;  Canada,  740,000;  Wales, 
450,000;  Ireland,  400,000;  England,  250,000. 
The  continent  of  Africa  is  credited  with  500,- 
000;  Asia,  400,000;  Australasia,  200,000,  and 
South  and  Central  America,  250,000.  The 
number  of  different  Churches  or  different 
Church  organizations  is  as  follows:  Europe, 
24;  United  Kingdom,  12;  North  America,  15; 
Soutli  America,  3;  West  Indies,  2;  Austral- 
asia, 10;  Asia,  8;  Africa,  14.  There  are  also 
many  Reformed  congregations  in  connection 
with  the  State  Church  in  Germany,  and  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Protestant  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  which  are  not  in  the 
Alliance  include  over  one  million  and  a  half 
of  adherents.  The  first  general  council  was 
lield  in  1877  in  Edinburgh;  others  have  fol- 
lowed at  Philadelphia  in  1880;  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, 1884;  London,  Enghuid,  1888;  Toronto, 
Canada,  1892,  and  Glasgow  in  189(). 

....The  woman  question  has  been  a 
leading  topic  of  discussion  at  tliree  different 
conventions,  two  of  them  purely  ecclesiasti- 
cal, in  Ccnnnny  in  recent  weeks— name- 
l.v,  the  Cliurclj  Social  Conference  in  Ber- 
lin, the  Christian  Social  Conference  at 
Kiel  and  tlie  Woman's  Conference  at 
Cassel.  None  of  these  represent  any  of 
the  State  churches  otlicially,  but  the  best 
minds  of  the  Gei-man  Protestant  Church 
have  participated.  In  the  first,  that  aims  at 
a  solution  of  the  social  problem  from  a  con- 
servative standpoint,  the  leading  debaters 
were  Professor  Nathusius,  of  Greifswald, 
and  the  former  ex-court  preacher  of  Ber- 
Uh,  Dr.  Stiicker.  The  former  in  a  set  of 
theses  defended  the  traditional  doctrines 
excluding  women  from  active  participation 
iu  public  work  in  general,  and  in  the  Church 
lu  particular,  altho  acknowledging  that  the 
social  and  economic  status  of  women  at 
present  justifies  a  change  in  opportunities 
to  be  afforded  them  in  public  life  and  the 


struggle  for  existence.  Rather  strangely, 
Stocker,  who  himself  is  conservative,  op- 
posed Nathusius  in  a  pronounced  way,  altho 
not  advocating  any  radical  measures.  At 
this  conference  a  lady  pi-esent  asked  for 
permission  to  speak,  but  was  denied,  nom- 
inally "  for  want  of  time."  At  the  more  lib- 
eral conference  at  Kiel,  where  Kaftan  and 
Harnack  were  the  man-speakers,  tho  not  on 
the  woman  question,  the  chief  speaker,  by 
special  invitation,  on  this  matter,  was  Miss 
Dr.  Windscheid,  daughter  of  the  famous 
law  professor,  and  herself  the  first  doctor 
of  philosophy  created  by  a  German  uni- 
versity (Heidelberg,  about  four  years  ago). 
She  aimed  to  demonstrate  that  the  higher  or 
university  privileges  must  be  accorded 
woman  in  the  coming  century,  because  the 
experience  of  recent  years  had  demon- 
strated that  physically,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally she  is  fully  able  to  cope  with  the  male 
students,  and  that  the  higher  education  of 
women  has  been  a  decided  success.  The 
Cassel  was  distinctively  a  Christian  confer- 
ence, and  in  this  peculiarity  and  tendency 
sav/  the  justificatiou  of  its  existence.  The 
conference,  being  tlie  first  of  its  kind,  really 
was  preliminary  in  character,  but  demon- 
strated that  somewhat  advanced  views  were 
not  inconsistent  with  pronounced  Biblical 
principles.  Quite  a  number  of  pastors  par- 
ticipated in  this  convention,  altho  the  female 
contingent  predominated.  In  Switzerland, 
too,  the  question  has  come  into  the  fore- 
front recently  in  a  number  of  the  Cliurches. 
The  Established  Church  in  the  Canton  Vaud 
has  been  compelled  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter as  the  Free  Church  of  that  canton  has 
actually  accorded  the  right  to  vote  to  the 
women,  and  the  new  move  has  proved  very 
popular.  A  vote  has  been  taken  in  many 
congregations,  and  in  tho  majority  of 
these  the  "  Feminists  "  were  in  the  major- 
ity, often,  too,  among  the  male  contingents. 
In  Bern,  too,  the  matter  is  under  discus- 
sion, and  in  Basel  the  theological  professors, 
notably  Professor  von  Orelli,  are  opposing 
the  proposed  innovation,  and  the  public  pa- 
pers have  taken  up  the  matter.  A  new  re- 
view, for  the  special  purpose  of  agitating 
the  proposals,  has  been  begun  in  Geneva,  en- 
titled Revue  de  Morale  Sociale,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Bridel. 
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The  Pinch  in  Money. 

A  PINCH  iu  money  bas  come  and  is  likely 
to  last  for  some  time.  It  is  felt  more  in  New 
York  than  anywhere  else,  but  there  is  a 
tightening  generally  throughout  the  country. 
No  alarming  consequences  are  looked  for,  but 
the  conclusion  is  forced  by  recent  events 
that  money  Avill  command  comparatively 
liigh  rates  during  the  entire  autumn. 

The  importation  of  gold  will  probably  be- 
gin within  thirty  days.  In  fact  it  may  begin 
at  ;uiy  time.  Any  increase  in  the  stringency 
iu  money  will  be  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  gold  from  Europe  to  this  coun- 
try. The  inflow  of  gold  will  prevent  any- 
thing like  a  "  money  panic,"  but  it  cannot 
produce  ease  in  money,  for  the  amount  that 
will  in  any  circumstances  be  received  from 
the  other  side  will  not  be  large  enough  to 
have  that  effect. 

Money  is  tighter  in  New  York  than  else- 
where. This  is  tlie  season  of  the  largest  use 
for  money,  and  it  is  made  so  by  the  market- 
ing of  the  wheat  and  cotton  crops.  Later  the 
corn  crop  will  hnxe  to  be  handled,  and  as  its 
value  will  be  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  the 
wheat  and  cotton  crops  combined,  it  •  will 
make  employment  for  many  until  late  in  the 
year.  When  auy  other  center  or  section  re- 
quires money  it  calls  upon  New  York  for  it. 
'i'he  Soiith,  where  cotton  is  grown,  and  the 
West,  where  the  great  wheat  and  corn  crops 
are  produced,  need  money  and  New  York  is 
obliged  to  supply  it. 

The  New  I'ork  banks  have  reduced  their 
cash  holdings  to  the  actual  legal  require- 
ment; that  is,  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  deposits. 
Their  surplus  reserves,  as  shown  by  the 
weekly  bank  statement  last  Saturday,  have 
l)een  entirely  wiped  out.  To  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  South  and  West  for  money 
they  now  are  compelled  not  only  to  cease 
making  new  loans  at  home,  either  on  call  or 
tinie,  but  also  to  request  the  repayment  of 
money  outstanding  on  call. 

It  is  pi-oposed  that  the  national  banks  shall 
try  to  Improve  the  situation  by  taking  out 
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circulation— in  other  words,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  their  own  note  issues.  On  the  de- 
posit of  United  States  bonds  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  tliey  -will  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive notes  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
face  of  the  bonds.  Within  the  past  three 
months  the  banks  have  considerably  con- 
tracted their  circulation.  Their  chief  pur- 
pose in  doing  so  was  to  obtain  the  bonds  held 
in  Washington  against  their  note  issues  and 
sell  them  at  the  high  prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  them.  The  bonds  may  be  bought 
back,  or  others  may  be  borrowed  for  use  as  a 
pledge  in  Washington  for  circulation  while 
the  stiffness  in  money  lasts.  The  borrowing 
of  bonds  for  such  a  purpose  has  not  been 
uncommon  in  the  past,  and  is  recognized  as 
perfectly  legitimate. 

Affairs  may  reach  a  point  where  it  will  be 
deemed  advisable  to  resort  to  Clearing  House 
loan  certificates.  On  several  occasions  in 
former  yeai's  when  money  was  scarce  its 
place  in  the  settlement  of  balances  between 
banks  at  the  Clearing  House  was  taken  by 
these  certificates.  The  certificates  cannot  be 
used  by  institutions  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Clearing  House,  nor  by  the  public.  They 
always  have  served  their  purpose  admii-ably. 
Until  recent  years  there  was  an  annual  re- 
currence, in  the  crop-moving  period,  of  a  con- 
striction in  money.  For  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  however,  tlie  autumn  has  passed 
without  a  money  disturbance.  This  year  the 
expansion  in  general  business  has  furnished 
such  complete  employment  fur  funds  that 
there  was  no  .sur])lus  with  which  to  handle 
the  crops. 


Financial    Items. 

In  fulfilment  of  his  purpose,  stated 
some  months  ago.  General  Christiansen  has 
resigned  the  office  of  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Trust  Company,  and  will  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  two  years  abroad. 

....  On  September  5th  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  closed  the  Atchison  National 
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Rank  or  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  the  National 
Bank  Examiner  for  Kansas  was  appointed 
temporary  receiver.  Badly  placed  invest- 
ments are  supposed  to  have  been  the  reason 
for  the  suspension. 

....The  surplus  of  the  Seaboard  National 
Hauk,  which  a  year  ago  was  a  little  over 
.1:384,000,  is  now  more  than  .$5.5,5,000,  an  in- 
crease of  over  $170,000  during  the  past  year. 
'Phe  bank,  in  addition,  has  paid  dividends 
of  $30,000  on  its  capital  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

. . .  .August  receipts  in  the  New  York  Post 
Office  amounted  to  $065,706.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $07,776  over  the  receipts  in  Au- 
gust, 1898.  The  fifty  principal  offices  in  the 
United  States  show  an  increase  of  7  9-10  per 
cent,  in  total  receipts  for  August  over  the 
month  of  August  last  year. 

...  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
IKiiiy  lias  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
314  per  cent.,  payable  October  16th.  The  re- 
port for  the  quarter  endiag  September  30th 
(partly  estimated)  shows  an  increase  of 
$122,76<s  in  net  revenues  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  for  last  year,  and  an  increase  in 
(he  total  surplus  of  $226,452. 

....  On  September  7th  it  is  said  that  the 
Government  had  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury at  Washington  more  gold  than  ever  be- 
fore nt  one  time.  The  net  gold  and  bullion, 
including  the  $100,000,000  redemption  fund, 
was  reported  at  $251,618,132  on  that  day. 
Previously  the  amount  had  never  reached 
$200,000,000  until  one  day  in  August,  1898, 
when  it  was  a  little  over  $217,000,000. 

In  many  parts  of  the  West  there  are 

said  to  be  in  circulation  metal  trading  checks 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter,  stamped 
Avith  the  name  of  the  firm  which  Issues 
them,  and  the  statement  that  they  will  be 
received  for  their  face  value— anywhere 
from  five  cents  to  one  dollar— in  trade.  These 
checks  are  presumably  good  only  at  the 
store  of  the  company  which  issues  them, 
but  their  use  has  gradually  been  extended 
and  the  checks  are  accepted  wherever  pre- 
sented   in   these   neigiiborhoods.     I'^roni    time 


to  time  a  general  clearing  takes  place.  One 
lumber  camp  in  Minnesota  is  said  to  have 
some  $25,000  worth  of  these  checkB— about 
the  only  money  known  there. 

....The  balance  of  foreign  trade  is  still 
heavily  in  favor  of  this  country,  altho  some- 
what less  than  last  year.  The  showing  for 
tlie  month  of  August  is  as  follows: 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPOHTS  FOR  AUGUST. 

1899.  '1898. 

Exports  of  Mdse  .  S104,G48.'136       $34,565,561 

Imports  of  Mdse  66,718,737         49,677,349 

Excess  of  Exports 37.929,699         34,888,212 

GOLD  AND   SILVER. 

Excess  of  Imports  of  Gold $l,224,31f>       $13,340,903 

Excess  of  Exports  of  Silver. . .      1,149,060  1,246,735 

EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS. 

1899  1898. 

Exports $792,595,332      $778,632,207 

Imports 515.240,674        426,923,568 

Excess  of  Exports 277,354,658       351,709,639 

The  statistics  show  a  grand  total  for  the 
foreign  trade  in  merchandise  of  the  country 
—exports  and  imports  combined— of  $1,307,- 
836,006  in  the  past  eight  mouths.  The  total 
for  the  corresponding  eight  mouths  of  last 
year  Avas  but  $1,205,5.54,775,  representing  an 
increase  in  our  foreign  trade  this  year  of 
more  than  $100,000,000. 

Dividends  and  coupons  announced: 

1%    per 

1 


per 


Commercial    Cable     Co.,    quarterly, 
cent.,  payable  October  2d. 

Manhattan    Railway    Co.,   quarterly, 
cent.,  payable  October  2d. 

INIergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  quarterly,  2i/l>  per 
cent.,  and  an  extra  2y>  per  cent.,  payable  Sep- 
tember 30th. 

International  Paper  Co.,  preferred,  1^/2  per 
cent.,  payable  October  2d. 

Westinghouse  Elect.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  preferred, 
1%  per  cent.,  payable  October  2d. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  pre 
ferred,  $3.00  per  share,  payable  October  21st. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  com 
mon,  $2..50  per  share,  payable  October  21st. 

The  Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Pac.  Railroad.  $1.25  per 
share,  payable  November  1st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  : 

BANKS. 


Commerce :i60^ 

Gallatin 405 

Merchants' 177 

New  York,  N.B.  A... ICO 


Ninth 91 

Phoenix Ill 

State  of  New  Tork...l273^ 


TRUST  COJrPANIES. 

Produce  Exchange 200 

Trust  Co.  of  America 255 

Washington '. 3U1^ 


INSURANCE. 


The  Old   Dream. 

The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  is  one 
o£  the  old  familiar  sort.  It  is  founded  as  a 
fraternal  order,  whose  principal  object  is 
to  furnish  life  insurance  to  its  members. 
But  who  are  modern  woodmen  ?  The  ax 
has  been  the  tool  of  the  vanguard  of  Ameri- 
can civilization,  but  it  has  been  too  freely 
and  energetically  used.  There  was  a  time 
Avhen,  as  Horace  Greeley  said,  or  somebody 
else  said  about  him,  whenever  he  felt  espe- 
cially well,  or  a  little  unwell,  or  felt  like 
doing  so,  or  did  not  feel  like  doing  so  (the 
exact  phase  of  the  condition  need  not  be 
recalled),  he  went  out  and  chopped  down  a 
tree.  Some  bits  of  forest  have  had  belated 
safeguards  placed  around  them,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  admirably  unique  "  reservation  " 
made  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
nobly  diversified  regions  about  Boston;  there 
is  some  original  country  still  left,  yet  there 
cannot  be  enough  fuel  for  ax  fury  to  sat- 
isfy any  associated  band  of  choppers,  and 
it  would  be  premature  to  suppose  that  re- 
turning reason'  has  begun  to  found  orders 
of  woodmen  for  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  forests. 

The  title  aside,  these  woodmen  are  at- 
tempting the  old  task  of  making  life  insur- 
ance cheap.  For  the  years  1897  and  1898, 
the  cost  was  $4.50  for  $1,000,  and  it  has  been 
only  $4.95  on  the  average  since  the  order  was 
started.  The  reported  membership  was  40,- 
000  at  the  close  of  1890,  and  Is  now  nearly 
ten  times  that.  There  is  a  "  statistician," 
and  he  "  estimates "  that  the  noble  band 
will  be  a  million  within  the  next  four  years. 
He  observes  that  new  blood  gets  old  and 
needs  rejuvenating,  for  he  says: 

"  It  will  require  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  a 
year  in  membership  to  keep  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance from  increasing.  Each  year  adds  to  the  age 
of  the  old  member.^.  The  average  age  of  the 
new  members  is  about  32  years,  and  as  the 
average  age  of  the  old  members  is  36  years,  each 
n(>w  member  takes  off  four  years  from  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  membership.  If  the  new  mem- 
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hers  are  one-fourth  the  number  of  the  old  mem- 
bers, the  average  age  will  remain  the  same. 
Thus,  only,  can  the  cost  of  insurance  be  kept 
at  its  present  cheap  rate." 
Starting  with  a  membership  of  four  mil- 
lions and  adding  the  annual  one-fourth  in- 
crease thus  declared  necessary,  the  first 
decade  will  make  the  total  over  thirty-seven 
millions,  and  the  first  twelve  years  will 
make  it  fifty-eight  millions.  Will  it,  indeed? 
Certainly— that  is,  it  would  if  the  supposi- 
tion were  realized;  but  another  ten  years 
would  carry  the  annual  increase  (which  it- 
self grows  at  an  accelerating  rate)  above  a 
hundred  millions. 

All  such  computations  are  foolishness. 
This  one  admits  that  the  average  age  can 
be  kept  from  rising  only  by  an  impossible 
rate  of  accession  of  new  members.  The  at- 
tempt is  the  old  one— by  a  high-sounding 
name  and  a  pleasant  liberalit.y  of  promise 
to  turn  fiction  into  fact.  The  real  cost  of 
life  insurance  is  mortality  cost.  The  scheme 
of  life  insurance  is  to  distribute  money.  The 
money  must  be  obtained,  or  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed. It  must  be  collected  of  the  same 
body  of  men  among  whom  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed, unless  they  can  find  some  external 
source  of  endowment.  It  must  be  collected 
by  post-mortem  assessments,  or  by  advance 
premiums.  It  must  be  collected  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  dispense  with  accumula- 
tion and  reserve,  or  it  must  use  the  old- 
fashioned  reserve  method.  Call  an  associa- 
tion Woodmen  or  Archangels,  or  Animal- 
cules, or  plain  Men,  or  what  you  will- 
neither  title  nor  form  nor  method  can  shake 
in  the  least  the  fundamental  fact.  Will  you 
really  pay  out  the  money  ?    Then  get  it  in. 


Levi  L.  Felt  has  been  appointed 
Comptroller  of  the  Travelers'  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Felt  be 
gan  work  as  an  office  boy  in  the  Travelers' 
in  1804,  the  year  after  the  company  was  or- 
ganized, and  for  thirty-five  years  has  been 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  company. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

He  (angrily)  :  "You've  no  right  to  be  en- 
gaged to  so  many  men  at  once."  She  (sweetly)  : 
"  You  see,  I  believe  in  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number." — Brooklyn  Life. 

.  . .  .Ma.f/istrale:  "What  is  the  prisoner 
charged  witliV"  Ofliccr:  "Electricity,  Your 
Ilonor.  Mafjisfrate:  "  How's  thatV "  Officer: 
"  He  stole  a  battery." — Exchange. 

. . .  .The  Gentleman  from  Chicago:  "  Stranger, 
can  you  tell  me  where  there  is  a  good  place  to 
stop  at?"  The  Citizen  of  Boston:  "Just  be- 
fore the  '  at.'  Good  day,  sir." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

.  . .  ."  Adolpli.  where  is  the  letter  I  left  on 
my  deskV  "  "  1  mailed  it,  sir."  "  But  I  hadn't 
put  ihe  name  and  address  on  the  envelope." 
"  That's  just  it,  sir — I  supposed  it  was  an 
anonymous  letter." — Exchange. 

...  .Patient :  "Well,  doctor,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  swelling  on  the  back  of  my  neck?" 
Doctor:  "  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it,  as  it  is  in 
a  very  dangerous  place.  My  advice  to  you  is  to 
keep  your  eye  on  it." — Exchange. 

. . .  .Investigate  the  habits  of  the  man  who  be- 
lieves that  he  could  do  better  in  some  other 
State,  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  the  last  one  of 
his  family  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. — Every 
time  we  see  a  bii?  vine  against  a  wall,  we  wonder 
if  there  is  a  snake  hidden  in  it. — If  a  girl  finds 
fault  with  the  fit  of  a  young  man's  clothes  he 
can  go  on  and  get  a  marriage  license  without 
further  preliminaries. — -Pretty  girls,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  fit  for  much  else. — A  sick  man  never 
looks  as  sick  as  a  sick  woman. — The  trouble 
with  married  life  is,  there  is  no  umpire. — Very 
few  men  can  tell  of  a  hail  storm  without  ex- 
aggerating.— With  a  proper  leader,  a  party  can 
be  organized  to  lynch  nearly  every  man  in  town. 
— Atchison  Glohe. 

Cloud-canopied,  clad  in  the  curtain  of  crimson, 
tliat    spring's    ruddy    sunshine    suffuses    at 
daybreak, 
Tlio  top  of  the  pine-covered  mountain  arises, 
eternal,  unbending,  rock-helmeted,  lone: 

The  dark  purple  pall  of  the  cloud  hovers  over  it, 
silent,  deep-throbbing,  that  soon,  haply,  may 
break. 
AVith  echoes  full  resonant,  rich  and  harmoni- 
ous, tuned  to  the  music  of  ocean's  soft 
moan. 

Yet  not  from  the  mountain,  nor  lightning  fork 
vivid,  nor  deep-throated  thunder  in  full 
diapason. 

Nor  pine  tree,  with  scent  like  the  incense- 
charged  fane,  giving  semblance  of  altar  and 
chancel  and  nave. 
Awoke  on  the  lyre  the  wild  chord  of  devotion 
(the  instrument  rapturous  solitude  plays 
on), 

Nor  yearnings  and  strivings  perplexing,  be- 
wildering— the  form  and  the  key  and  the 
harmony  gave. 

Nor  was  it  the  sea,  with  its  rumble  and  ripple, 
its  breakers  and  shingle  advancing  and  fall- 
ing, 
Its   fickle,    flocked    foam    and    its  deep   purple 
hue  (that  reminded  the  (Jreek  of  his  resin- 
ous wine). 
That   this  lyric  iuspired ;    ah !    not   therefore    I 
chanted    in    fury    and    freuzv    these   verses 
appalling. 
But  solely  and  simply  to  make  the  experiment 
how  many  words  1  could  cram  in  a  line. 

— Punch. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  From  School  to  Battle-field," 
by  Captain  Charles  King. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  seventy-three  letters  and 
form  a  quotation  from  the  works  of  Dr.  .Johnson. 

My  64,  70,  ,37,  17  is  a  narrow  opening ;  my  4G. 
22,  7,  2(i,  is  a  great  lake ;  my  40,  58,  20  is  a  kind 
of  roof:  my  28,  01,  54,  .50  is  to  hurry;  my  32, 
34,  ,56,  73,  14  is  a  large  hamper  of  wickerwork ; 
my  5.  66,  10,  12,  30  is  a  vegetable :  my  16,  2,  42, 
47,  9  is  covered  with  fur ;  my  2.5,  62,  3,  67,  18,  is  a 
point  of  the  compass  ;  my  45,  51,  23,  4,  31,  is  fear- 
ful ;  my  57,  15,  48,  39,  68  is  speech ;  my  35,  60, 
59,  24  was  a  garment  worn  by  the  ancients ;  my 
72,  43,  13,  65.  38,  19  is  pertaining  to  a  dog ;  my 
29,  27,  69,  41,  52,  21,  is  a  broad  dagger  formerly 
worn  at  the  girdle ;  my  55,  36,  49,  1,  71,  .53  was 
a  symbol  of  authority  in  Rome ;  my  44,  33,  11. 
.8,  63,  6  is  a  covering  for  the  hands  of  boxers. 

CHECKERED     SQUARE. 


the 


The  words    (of  seven   letters  each)  read 
same  across  and  downward. 

1,  A  very  famous  vessel ;  2,  either  half  of  a 
square-rigged  vessel's  yard,  from  the  center  or 
mast  to  the  end ;  3,  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  4,  the 
rank  of  a  certain  famous  man. 

MARY   A.   RICHARDS. 
WORD   SQUARES. 

I.  1,  A  simpleton;  2,  a  musical  instrument; 
3,  exhausted ;  4,  a  county  of  England. 

II.  1,  The  fiber  of  a  certain  plant;  2.  a  name 
found  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Exodus ; 
8,  occasion ;  4,  a  large  bird.  m.  f.  rand. 

CUBE. 


7     ....     8 

From  1  to  2,  to  make  smooth  or  clean  ;  1  to  3, 
a  fort ;  2  to  4,  gets  away  from  by  artifice ;  3  to 

4,  departure;  5  to  6,  a  shore  bird;  5  to  7.  a  no- 
bleman ;  6  to  8,  the  botanical  word  for  a  flower 
cluster ;  7  to  8,  to  make  evident ;  1  to  5,  juice ; 

2  to  6,  the  sense  of  hearing ;  4  to  8,  to  descry : 

3  to  7,  part  of  the  day. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF    SEPTEMBER  7th. 

Chau.vde. — Mess-age. 

Diamond. — 1.  P  :  2.  pat ;  .3,  caret :  4,  coronel  : 
.">.  parenetic;  6,  parououiasia :  7.  tenements;  8, 
tetanus:  '.),  lists;  10,  eis  :  11,  A. 

(^ONNECTRD  Squarics.-  I.  1.  Teuch  :  2,  ettle :  t\. 
atter :  4,  clean;  5,  herns.     II.   1.  Septa;  2,  exert; 

5.  peril;  4.  trica:  5,  atlas.  Ill,  1,  Stola ;  2, 
tenon;  3,  onion;  4,  loose;  5,  annex.  IV.  1,  Penna ; 
2,  emeer  ;  ;>,  nebel ;  4,  neese  ;  5,  arles.  V.  1,  Xebec ; 
2,  every  ;  3,  bergs ;  4,  ergot ;  5,  cysts. 
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The    Independent 


Personals, 

After  serving  a  term  in  the  Colonial  Par- 
liament, Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  Dickens,  the 
son  of  the  famous  English  novelist,  has  been  ap- 
pointed rabbit  inspector  by  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales. 

.  ..  .Judge  Day  lias  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  active  practice  of  law,  but  will  as- 
sume the  work  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  October.  His  family,  however,  will  not  re- 
move from  Canton  for  the  present.     » 

....Reports  from  West  Greenland,  just  re- 
ceived, say  that  Lieutenant  Peary  has  lost  seven 
toes  by  frostbite  in  his  dash  for  the  Pole.  He 
has  pushed  forward  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Grinnel  Land.  The  "  Windward  "  is  already 
further  north  than  Sverdrup  got  the  "  Fram." 

....A  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  for  the  pulpit  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Boston,  has  not  yet  been 
chosen,  nor,  it  is  said,  will  a  selection  be  made 
this  year.  For  the  present  the  pulpit  will  be 
filled  by  Drs.  Lyman  Abbott,  T.  R.  Slicer  and 
Dr.  De  Normandie,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Hale  him- 
self. 

.  . .  .Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  whom  many  English- 
men consider  the  greatest  cricket  player  living, 
is  coming  soon  to  this  country  on  a  visit,  and 
will  bring  with  him  an  eleven  of  Englishmen  to 
play  matches  in  America.  The  Prince  has  been 
a  player  from  boyhood,  and  in  some  respects 
has  proved  himself  superior  to  the  veteran  W. 
G.  Grace. 

...  .Altho  the  proprietor  of  the  most  famous 
gambling  house  in  Mexico,  Don  Felipe  Martel, 
has  to  pay  the  Government  .fl,000  cash  everj 
day  as  license,  he  finds  that  amount  makes  very 
little  difference  in  his  profits.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  religious  tendencies,  and  recently  built 
a  church  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  He  is  munificent 
in  giving  charity  to  the  poor. 

....The  new  Head  Master  of  the  Lawrence- 
ville  School  is  the  Rev.  Siman  .J.  McPherson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  recently  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Chicago.  Dr.  McPherson 
is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  where  he  took  a  very  high  stand. 
He  has  also  been  well  known  in  Chicago  for  his 
active  interest  in  all  educational  subjects.     . 

....  Senor  Guglielmo  Marconi,  whose  name  is 
more  prominently  connected  with  wireless  teleg- 
raphy than  anybody's  else,  is  expected  to  visit 
this  country  soon.  Altho  an  Italian  by  birth  his 
mother  was  an  English  woman.  He  is  now 
about  twenty-six  years  old.  During  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 


Advancement  of  Science  he  was  the  lion  of  the 
meeting. 

....Rear-Admiral  Schley  has  been  assigned 
the  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  command  fit  his  rank 
one  or  two  more  boats  will  be  added  to  the  fleet. 
In  case  of  a  South  African  war  this  squadron 
may  be  the  most  important  one  we  have,  other- 
wise the  command  is  considered  the  least  im- 
portant, and  the  friends  of  Admiral  Schley 
think  he  has  been  ignored  by  the  administration. 

....  Paul  Deroulfede,  the  agitator  recently  ar- 
rested in  Paris,  came  of  good  stock,  for  his  father 
was  a  clever  lawyer  and  his  mother  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Emile  Augier.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was 
a  brave  soldier.  Fighting  in  the  Third  Zouaves, 
he  was  captured  at  Sedan,  and  after  suffering 
great  hardship  as  a  prisoner  he  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, reported  to  Gambetta  at  Tours,  and  there- 
after took  part  in  twenty  battles,  winning  dec- 
orations by  his  courage.  After  the  war  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  war  poems  which  gave 
him  some  fame.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
known  as  a  political  agitator  and  breeder  of 
discontent. 

.  . .  .James  B.  Eustis,  former  ambassador  to 
France,  died  last  week  of  pneumonia  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  Mr.  Eustis  was  born  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1834.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  Judge- 
Advocate  of  the  Confederate  army.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1S'.)3  Minister  to  France  by  President 
Cleveland.  Just  before  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Eustis  had  worked  incessantly  on  an  elab- 
orate article  entitled  "  Dreyfus  and  the  Jewish 
Question  in  France,"  which  he  was  preparing 
for  one  of  our  magazines,  and  which  Mr.  Eustis 
l)elieved  might  forever  dispel  from  the  American 
mind  any  belief  in  the  gpilt  of  Dreyfus. 

.  . .  .Last  week  in  Brooklyn  in  the  ninety-fifth 
year  of  her  age  died  Mrs.  Deborah  Ann  Briggs, 
widow  of  Charles  F.  Briggs,  the  well-known 
author  of  a  generation  ago,  and  at  one  time  an 
editor  of  The  Independent.  Mrs.  Briggs  used 
to  entertain,  years  ago,  Louis  R.  Agassiz,  John 
G.  Whittier,  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Thack- 
eray, who  met  frequently  at  her  home ;  in  fact, 
Charles  F.  Briggs  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  was  for  some  time 
associated  in  the  publishing  business  with  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  and  (ieorge  William  Curtis.  Mrs. 
Bngi,s  was  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  in  April, 
1805.  Her  father  was  Captain  Rawson,  who_ 
was  at  one  time  muster  of  a  Liverpool  packet, 
and  later  a  lighthouse  keeper.  When  she  was 
four  years  old  her  father  moved  to  New  York. 
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The  Political 
Situation 


The    leaders    of    the    Demo- 
cratic party  in  Massachusetts 
from  old   times   have   found 
their  advantage  in  keeping  it  "  conveniently 
small."   altho   we   must    except   the  two  or 
throe  years  when  Governor  Russell  was  the 
leader  and   overturned   the   State.       George 
Fred  Williams  is  now  the  ruler  of  the  party, 
and  he  returns  to  the  old  plan,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded again  in   controlling  the  Democratic 
State  convention  in  such  a  way  as  to  insult 
and  drive  out  the  more  conservative  men  and 
all  who  do  not  bow  to  Ri\van.      He  has  ac- 
complished this  in  the  convention,   which  a 
hundred  policemen  could  not  keep  in  order, 
by  electing  delegates  pledged  to  Bryan  to  the 
national  convention,  which  has  not  yet  been 
called,  and  electing  even  all  those  delegates 
who   have   hitherto   been  elected    in   district 
conventions.    This  means  a  split  in  the  party, 
which   is   none   too   largo   in   Massachusetts. 
The  iilatform  was  to  Mr.  Williams"  liking  in 
regard   to   free  silver,   imperialism,   etc.      A 
movement  seems  to  be  started  here  in  New 
York  to  depose  Mr.  Croker  from  the  rule  of 
Tammany.  This  is  led  by  ex-Justice  J.  F.  Daly, 
ex-Cougressmnn    Dunphy    and    the    Pryors, 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  election  of  one  dis- 
trict  leader   on   an    anti-Croker    ticket.      In 
Ohio  Senator  Foraker  has  put  himself  in  line 
with  the  administration  on  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion, and  in  his  speech  did  not   utter  a 
word  that  sounded  like  criticism  of  President 
McKinley.    But  Mr.  Foraker  was  not  present 
at  the  great  meeting  at  Akron,  which  opened 
the  Ohio  campaign.    Governor  Roosevelt  was 
the   star   speaker,    and    urged    publicity    for 
trusts  and  legislation  to  prevent  abuses,  but 
not  to  suppress  the  great  corporations.      He 
specified  the  Oil  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  the 


Beef  Trust,  and  the  Ice  Trust  as  proofs  that 
they  do  not  depend  on  the  tariff;  and  he 
scored  the  '•  i)rattlers  "  who  canonize  Altgeld 
as  a  sage  and  Aguinaldo  as  a  saint.  In  Iowa 
the  Republican  convention  was  harmonious. 
The  Nebraska  Republican  convention  was  en- 
thusiastic, made  much  of  the  returned  sol- 
diers, and  the  Republicans  expect  to  carry  the 
State.  In  Maryland  there  is  so  much  bitter- 
ness as  to  make  Republican  success  almost 
impossible.  The  outlook  is  equally  bad  for 
the  Democrats  in  Kentucky.  Governor  Pin- 
gree  is  disgusted  at  the  failure  of  three-cent 
fai-es,  and  declares  he  will  not  run  for  Mayor 
of  Detroit. 


The  St.  Louis 
Trust  Conference 


The  anti-trust  confer- 
ence to  which  gover- 
nors and  attorney-gen- 
erals of  all  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
were  invited,  was  called  together  by  Gover- 
nor Sayers  of  Texas  last  week.  Wednesday, 
at  St.  Louis  and  adjourned  Thursday  after 
passing  resolutions  aimed  to  eradicate  the 
evils  inherent  in  the  so-called  trusts.  Eleven 
States  only  were  represented,  the  governors 
of  the  Middle-Eastern  and  New  England 
States  staying  away.  Altho  the  conference 
was  to  bo  run  on  a  strictly  non-partisan  basis. 
Governor  Stevens,  of  Missouri,  in  his  opening 
address  used  this  partisan  epigram  as  the 
keynote  of  the  conference:  "  Trusts  and 
tramps;  the  tandem  team  of  imperialism." 
The  first  day  a  great  many  speeches  were 
made,  some  of  which  were  of  the  "  stump  "  ' 
variety,  but  on  the  next  day  resolutions  were 
passed  somewhat  similar  to  those  advocated 
by  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  Chicago  conference.  The 
main  points  of  these  were  (1)  that  the  State 
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and  nation  should  both  enact  laws  defining 
as  crimes  all  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  with  provisions  that  if  the  corpora- 
tion is  found  guilty  it  shall  be  dissolved;  (2) 
corporations  should  be  examined  thoroughly 
by  the  State;  (3)  laws  should  be  enacted  to 
prevent  foreign  corporations  from  doing 
business  within  the  State,  except  on  equal 
terms  with  the  corporations  in  the  State;  (4) 
no  corporation  can  be  created  in  oue  State  to 
do  business  in  another  State;  (5)  no  corpora- 
tion should  be  formed.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  another  corporation;  (G)  no  corporation  or 
the  directors  thereof  should  hold  any  stock 
in  another  corporation  doing  similar  or  com- 
petitive business,  and  (7)  each  State  should 
enact  a  law  providing  that  no  corporation 
which  is  a  party  of  any  trust  can  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  The  secretary  of  the  con- 
vention promised  to  have  a  copy  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  sent  to  the  governor  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  witli  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  should  be  commended  to  the 
Legislature  as  a  basis  for  the  enactment  of 
law. 


The  League  of 
American  Municipalities 


Nearly  eight  liun- 
dred  delegates  as- 
sembled last  week, 
from  the  10th  to  the  22(1,  at  Syracuse 
for  the  Convention  of  the  League  of 
American  Municipalities.  The  League  was 
organized  but  three  .years  ago,  but  now 
it  has  grown  till  it  embraces  in  its  member- 
ship the  mayors  and  city  officials  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  American  cities,  repre- 
senting one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States.  All  sorts  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  m-auagement  of  cities  were 
discussed,  from  the  concrete  question  of 
street  paving  to  the  more  abstract  «ne  of 
municipal  ownership,  while  the  relation  of 
the  mnnicipalit.v  to  private  charities  and  tlie 
disposal  of  garbage,  etc.,  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Samuel  M.  Jones,  the 
"  Golden  Rule  Mayor,"  of  Toledo,  O.,  was 
present  and  mnde  an  address,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  speak- 
ers. The  question  of  municipal  ownership 
received  the  most  attention.  Professor 
Bemis  said  that  "  forty-one  of  our  fifty  larg- 
est cities  now  own  and  operate  their  water- 


works. Nineteen  have  changed  from  private 
to  public  management,  and  onl.y  one  has 
changed  in  the  opposite  direction."  There 
were  several  pajiers  and  speeches  made 
against  i)ublic  ownership,  but  its  defenders 
were  so  many  that  it  woiild  seem  to  be  only 
a  question  of  time  when  municipal  owner- 
ship will  have  passed  beyond  the  state  of 
discussion  iuto  that  of  practical  achievement. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  of  the 
conference  was  the  proposition  of  the  Na- 
tional Electric  I-ight  Association  to  start  an 
investigation  as  to  the  cost  of  electric  light- 
ing in  the  United  States.  This  proposition 
was  accepted  by  the  conference,  provided 
that  the  investigation  should  embrace  elec- 
tric light  plants  owned  by  private  companies 
as  well  as  those  owned  by  the  municipality. 
The  lueeting  adjourned  to  meet  next  year  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  after  having  elected  Mayor 
Johnson,  of  Denvei-,  president,  and  Mayor  A. 
II.  Johnson,  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  vice-president. 


Tliero     is     some     prospect 

Philadelphia       ^j^.,^  pjiiladelpliia  may  have 

Water  Problem     ^.^.,.^^.  ^^.^^^^  j^^^.  j^^^  ^^^^^_ 

ing  water  problem.  Last  spring,  within  a 
few  days  after  his  inauguration.  Mayor  Ash- 
l)ri{tge  sent  a  message  to  Councils  in  which 
lie  urged  three  things:  1.  An  appropriation 
(o  nialce  needi'd  r('[>airs.  2.  An  ordinance  to 
stop  one  form  of  waste.  3.  An  ordinance  au- 
lliorizing  him  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
three  experts  to  examine  into  the  question 
and  report  in  the  early  fall.  Councils 
j)romptly  passed  all  three  measures,  and 
Messrs.  Kudolph  Ileinig.  Jos.  M.  Wilson  and 
Samuel  M.  Grey  were  accordingly  appointed. 
They  have  been  at  work  all  summei',  and  on 
September  21st  their  report  was  transmitted 
to  Councils.  They  recommend:  1.  That  the 
waters  taken  from  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill rivers  within  the  city  limits  be  purified 
by  filtration.  2.  The  immediate  improve- 
ment of  existing  plant  in  accordance  with  the 
detailed  recommendations  of  the  report.  The 
Mayor  then  shows  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  city  to  I)orrow  the  needed 
money,  and  that  at  once  if  the  necessary 
enabling  legislation  can  be  enacted  by  Coun- 
cils. The  Ma.vor  seems  to  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  has  publicly  declared  his  inten- 
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tion  to  do  everything  within  his  power  to 
bring  about  this  much  needed  improvement 
iis  speedily  as  possible.  He  has  public  senti- 
ment and  the  public  press,  and  present  indica- 
tions point  to  his  control  of  Councils  in  this 
matter.  Organizations  like  tlie  City  Filtra- 
tion Committee,  the  Municipal  League  and  the 
Allied  Water  Committee  are  highly  delighted 
with  the  commission's  report  and  the  Mayor's 
recommendation,  and  will  actively  aid  in  se- 
curing their  adoption.  U'he  latter  has  already 
formally  indorsed  the  plan  and  promised 
active  support. 


The    Venezuelan    revolu- 

-Spanish-America      ..  ,.,,  , 

'^  tion  IS  still  growing,  and 

at  the  time   of    writing   the   opposing  forces 
are     thought     to     be     facing     each     other 
and  a  battle  is  shortly   expected.     General 
Castro    is     encamped     at     Tinaquillo,     and 
is    advancing    toward    Caracas,    not    many 
hours  away.      President  Andrade,  who,  ac- 
•cording  to  some  reports,  returned  to  Caracas 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  country  in  his 
.5'acht,  which  is  now  waiting  at  Tja  Guayra, 
and,  according  to  others,  to  piuiish  two  gen- 
erals whom  he  suspected  of  treachery,  has 
sent  out  his  three  generals  to  meet  the  revo- 
lutionists.     United  States  Minister  Loomis, 
who  is  on  leave  of  absence  in  this  country, 
Is  returning  to  his  post,  and  a  German  man- 
of-war  and  the  "Detroit"  have  already  ar- 
rived at  the  Venezuelan  coast.    Commander 
Hemphill  says  that  the  revolutionary  general 
•has  about  4,000  men  umie^-  him,  and  one  dis- 
patch says  among  this  number  are  50  armed 
liorsewonien.      Altogether  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  revolutions  that  have  occurred  in 
^^'uezuela  in  recent  years,  yet  the  reports  as 
to  what  it  is  all  about  are  very  hazy.    It  is 
believed  that  General  Hernandez,  who  has 
just  been  relensod  from  prison  by  President 
Andrade,    is   behind   General    Castro,    or   at 
least  working  in  conjunction  with  him.    Cas- 
tro is  merely  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
<5overnor  in  the  Western  province,  but  in  his 
attempt  to  get  the  governorship  he  became 
ambitious  for  higher  things,  and  determined 
to  capture  the  national   government.    And- 
i-ade  is  very  popular,  especially  in  Caracas, 
and  will  have  a  large  support.    The  Vene- 
zuelan   English    Arbitration    Commission    is 


still  at  work  in  Paris,  but  nobody  seems  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it.  President  Diaz,  of 
Mexico,  is  shortly  to  visit  Chicago,  and  it  is 
expected  that  President  McKinley  will  in- 
vite him  to  Washington  as  his  own  guest  and 
that  of  the  nation.  In  Mexico  there  have  just 
been  two  bloody  fights  between  the  Mexican 
troops  and  the  Yaqui  Indians,  in  which  100 
of  the  latter  were  killed,  tho  they  have  not 
all  been  subdued  as  yet.  The  last  copies  of 
our  South  Arherican  exchanges  are  full  of 
the  recent  celebrations  given  in  honor  of  the 
visit  of  President  Roca,  of  Argentina,  to 
Brazil.  His  coining  Is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  advent  of  treaties  for  arbitration  dis- 
putes and  for  closer  commercial  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  All  talk  about  a 
South  American  coalition  against  the  United 
States  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 


The  financial  situation  still 
Santo  Domingo  i-emains  extremely  critical. 
The  Government  has  already  repudiated  an 
issue  of  paper  money,  and  is  intending  to 
auction  off  monthly  $10,000  in  gold  from  the 
receipts  from  duties.  The  foreign  consuls,  as 
soon  as  the  "■  New  Orleans "  arrived  last 
week,  drew  up  a  joint  protest  against  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  and  delivered  it  to 
the  authorities.  The  consuls  say  their  re- 
spective Governments  will  not  submit  their 
subjects  to  be  the  losers  on  account  of  Domin- 
ican domestic  troubles.  This  has  rai.sed  a 
small  demonstration  in  Santo  Domingo,  and 
the  people  have  been  calling  "  Down  with 
foreign  interference  !  "'  But  the  streets  have 
been  carefully  patrolled  and  no  serious 
disturbance  has  occurred.  General  Vasquez, 
the  provisional  president  of  the  republic,  has 
issued  a  manifesto  asking  all  the  people  to 
make  General  Jimenes  their  President,  and, 
a  It  ho  it  was  unconstitutional,  a  convocation 
has  been  called  for  primary  assemblies, 
which  will  meet  on  October  6th-7th-8th.  This 
means  that  an  election  will  be  held  at  which 
the  people  will  elect  delegates  to  the  electoral 
college,  which  in  turn  will  elect  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice-President  and  the  National 
Congress.  No  one  opposes  General  Jimenes, 
and  General  Vasquez  is  the  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  This  trampling  down  of  the 
constitution    seems   to   have   displeased    no- 
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body,  except  the  twenty-three-year-old  son  of 
tho  murdered  President  Heiireaux,  who  is  on 
tlie  borderland  near  Hayti  trying  to  foment 
an  insurrection  against  Jimeues.  The  mur- 
derer of  President  Heureaux,  Senor  Caceres, 
now  Minister  of  War.  has  resigned  his  place 
in  the  Cabinet  to  stand  trial  for  the  assassina- 
tion, but  it  is  extremely  unlilcely  that  he  Avill 
be  punished.  One  great  trouble  with  the  lie- 
public  at  present  comes  from  having  inex- 
perienced men  at  the  helm,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  few  are  yet  over  thirty  years  of 
age. 


Including  -100  officers,  and  that  thirty  per 
cent,  have  since  died,  and  that  if  they  are 
not  soon  released  there  will  be  few  left  to 
tell  the  tale. 


There  is  no  evidence  yet 
The  Philippines  ^^^^^  ^^^^  President  in- 
tends to  replace  General  Otis,  altho  it  may 
be  that  he  will  be  confined  to  the  manage- 
ment of  civil  affairs,  which  are  enough  to  oc- 
cupy all  his  time,  and  the  military  task  given 
to  one  of  the  other  officers  on  the  field.  There 
have  been  demonstrations  against  him  in  one 
or  two  of  the  returned  regiments.  The  rains 
have  been  unusually  severe,  making  military 
operations  impossible.  General  Otis's  order 
restricting  Chinese  immigration  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  resented  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  General  Otis  explained  that  his 
reason  was  a  purely  military  one.  There  has 
been  but  one  slight  engagement  the  past 
week,  the  tearing  up  of  a  bit  of  the  railroad 
track  near  Angeles  and  the  derailing  of  a 
train  carrying  supplies.  Two  Americans 
were  killed;  the  insurgents  were  driven 
away,  the  train  replaced  on  the  track.  A 
naval  expedition  sent  to  Subig  Bay  destroyed 
rebel  earth  works  at  Olongapo  and  a  trouble- 
some Krupp  gun  left  by  the  Spaniards.  A 
little  improvised  gunboat,  commanded  by 
an  ensign,  was  captured  by  the  Fili- 
pinos and  the  crew  killed  or  captured, 
tho  first  naval  mischance  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Otis  says  that  the  experience  by  the 
Filipinos  of  the  beauties  of  independence  is 
making  them  sick  of  it.  The  Spaniards  in 
Manila  desire  to  test  the  professed  willing- 
ness of  Aguinaldo  to  release  the  Spanish  pris- 
oners, and  haA'e  asked  General  Otis  to  send 
a  steamer  to  Dagupan  to  receive  the  prison- 
ers. General  Jaramillo,  who  is  in  charge  of 
Spanish  affairs,  says  that  at  the  beginning 
of  August  the  insurgents  had  6,700  prisoners, 


Captain  Dreyfus  was  speedily  par- 
Dreyfus  (joned  by  President  Loubet,  at  the 
request  of  the  Minister  of  War,  General  De 
Gallifet,  and  was  smuggled  out  of  prison  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  taken  quiet- 
ly and  secretly  to  the  home  of  his  brother  at 
Carpentras.  He  saw  his  children,  the  oldest 
now  a  boy  of  nine,  for  the  first  time,  on  Sun- 
day. They  had  not  been  informed  of  the  cause 
of  their  father's  long  absence,  and  had  been 
kept  away  from  other  children.  There  was 
a  baseless  report  that  Dreyfus  would  come  to 
this  country;  but  he  will  probably  go  soon  to 
a  Swiss  sanitarium  at  Kreuzlingen.  There 
are  reports  that  his  health  is  very  much  shat- 
tered and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  live  long. 
General  De  Gallifet's  address  to  the  army, 
declaring  that  "  the  incident  is  now  closed," 
which  he  repeated  so  emphatically  that  It 
•was  a  warning  to  officers,  has  been  generally 
accepted,  unless  it  is  by  the  novelist  Zola  and 
the  immediate  friends  of  Dreyfus,  who  de- 
clare emphatically  that  they  shall  still  work 
for  a  revision  of  the  verdict.  Any  threats  of 
boycotting  the  Paris  Exposition  are  generally 
regarded  as  foolish  and  futile. 


Spain  is  still  trying  its  gen- 
Matters  on  the  gj.,j,g  jjj,(3  admirals.  Ad- 
Continent  ^.^.^^j  Montojo,  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  he  brought  forward 
that  the  fault  of  his  bad,  equipment  rested  ob 
the  Spanish  Government,  which  i-efused  to 
heed  his  warnings,  is  placed  on  the  retired 
list  and  denied  the  right  of  promotion  for  his 
failure  to  hold  Manila.  The  resignation  last 
Saturday  of  Count  Thun-Hohenstein,  the' 
Austrian  Premier,  with  the  whole  Cabinet, 
was  not  unexpected.  He  had  completed  the 
long  delayed  Aiisgleich  with  Hungary,  and 
resigned  the  next  day.  This  Ausgleieh  is  the 
agreement  as  to  the  respective  shares  In  the 
expense  of  government  to  be  paid  by  the  two 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
most  violent  scenes  in  the  Chambers  until 
they  were  dissolved  and  the  Government  was 
carried  on  by  imperial  decree.     The  imposi- 
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tiou  of  slight  additJoual  food  taxes  has  caused 
much  dissatisfactiou,  not  wholly  along  the 
lines  of  race,  and  serious  riots  have  occurred. 
The  new  Cabinet  is  not  announced. 


As  the  influences  that  com- 
The  German     ^j^^^^     ^^     defeat     the     Em- 

peror's    plan    for   the    Rhine- 
Elbe  Canal  become  more  clearly  understood 
it  appears  unjust  to  consider  the  action  as 
distinctly  antagonistic  to  this  country.    The 
Agrarians   undoubtedly   opposed   it  because 
of  their  fear  lest  it  should  injure  the  agri- 
cultural   interests    by    the    cheap    introduc- 
tion of  American  products;  but  there  were 
other    influences    at    work    of    even    more 
moment.    One  was  the  great  cost— over  $G5,- 
000,000.      There     were     also     serious     tech- 
nical obstacles.    The  canal  Avould  intersect 
two  rivers  of  considerable  size,  and  because 
of  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil  in  which 
the  canal  must  be  dug,  a  large  amount  of 
the  waters  of  these  rivers  would  have  to  be 
diverted  in  order  to  maice  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  canal  through  seepage,  and  it  would  be 
ditticult    to    satisfy    the    towns    on     these 
streams  lying  below  their  intersections  with 
the  cnual.    Another  objection  was  that  Ham- 
burg would  lose  much   of  its  trade,  as  the 
Rhine  traffic  would  be  deflected  instead  of 
passing  out  through  the  Rhine  and  coming 
around    to    Hamburg    for    distribution.    It 
would  also  be  luiwise,   it  was   claimed,   to 
connect    with    a    river    whose    mouth    was 
under  the  control  of  another  Power.    As  for 
the  argument  that  the  railroads  are  unable 
to  handle  the  freight  that  awaits  them,  the 
reply  is  "  improve  the  railroads."    This  .can 
be  done,  it  is  said,  at  far  h^ss  than  the  cost 
of  the  canal.    On   the  other  hand,   there  is 
the  military  argument,  by  far  the  strongest, 
in  its  favor.    Already  by  means  of  the  Kiel 
Qinal    the    Gorman     fleet    has     passed     in 
eighteen  hours  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North 
Sea.    An     open     Rhine-Elbe     Canal     would 
iiinke  It  impossible   to   blockade    Hamburg 
:iud     the     great     manufacturing     interests 
would  receive  supplies  even  if  cut  off  from 
the  sea,  while  the  whole  of  Northern  Oer- 
luany  would  be  in   intercommunication  by 
moans   of   interior    waterways.    This    argu- 
ment, it  is  felt,  will  in  due  time  dominate 
all  the  others. 


Serious  news  has  come 

A  French  Mutiny     ^^.^j^  Nigeria.  A  French 

in  Central  Africa  ,.,.  „„,i,.,.      +u^ 

expedition      under      the 

conduct  of  Captains  Youlet  and  Chanoine 
had  been  sent  on  into  P^rench  Sudan.  Re- 
ports came  of  excessive  barbarity  toward 
the  natives  on  the  part  of  this  mission,  and 
the  French  Government  instructed  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Klobb  to  proceed  with  a  fly- 
ing column,  overtake  the  mission,  investi- 
gate the  charges  and  assume  command. 
The  party  was  reached,  but  the  officers  sent 
word  to  the  colonel  that  if  he  advanced  they 
would  shoot  him.  He  advanced,  and  they 
fired,  killing  him  and  other  officers.  A  bay- 
onet charge  followed,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  column  sent  to  take  command  fled.  Cap- 
tains Voulet  and  Chanoine  immediately 
took  to  the  bush,  and  other  troops  have  been 
sent  to  arrest  them.  So  far  the  story  is  not 
of  special  significance.  Similar  cases  have 
occurred.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
however,  arises  from  a  report  that  Captain 
Chanoine  had  great  ambition  to  establish 
an  independent  empire  in  Africa  over  which 
he  could  rule,  and  under  existing  circum- 
stances such  a  thing  is  not  only  feasible, 
but  may  almost  be  considered  probable.  In 
any  case  he  and  his  associate  cannot  afford 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  retaken,  and  must 
defend  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity. Should  they  ally  themselves  with  the 
Sultan  of  Sokoto,  who  is  just  civilized 
enough  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  white 
staff,  thej^  might  become  verj'  formidable 
elements  in  the  African  situ.ition.  Africa 
is  already  more  disorganizeti  than  India 
was  before  I-^nglish  entrance  into  that 
empire,  and  there  are  thousands  of  brave 
men  everywhere  ready  to  follow  any  lead- 
ers who  offer  them  plunder  and  license. 
They  might  even  increase  their  influence  by 
turning  Mussulmans,  and  thus  practically 
rule  a  IMussulman  domain.  The  very  bru- 
tality of  their  character  as  shown  in  the  re- 
ports that  occasioned  the  second  expedi- 
tion might  easily  stand  them  in  stead  in  se- 
curing a  hold  upon  the  people.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  French  who  have  to  fear  this  new 
element  of  disturbance.  It  borders  right 
on  the  British  Nigeria  province,  and  Colo- 
nel Lugard.  who  has  been  sent  to  organ- 
ize it.  may  very  likely  find  a  harder  problem 
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to  solve  even  than  that  furnished  by  the 
Uganda  chiefs.  It  is  true  that  very  much 
of  all  this  is  problematical,  and  the  whole 
thing  may  disappear.  At  the  .same  time  it 
is  very  possible  that  it  may  assume  propor- 
tions of  grave  importance. 


South  Africa 


Durins'  all  the  week  war  in 
Soutli  Africa  has  seemed  im- 
minent, and  yet  it  has  not  come.  The  Trans- 
vaal Government  sent  to  Great  Britain  a  dis- 
patch complaining  of  bad  faith  in  that,  when 
!n  an  informal  conference  with  Mr.  Greene, 


Cabinet  meeting.  This  means  that  if  the  old 
proposals  are  not  accepted  within  a  week 
new  ones  will  be  brought  forward,  very  like- 
ly much  more  far-reaching.  In  that  case  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  their  refusal  could 
mean  anything  less  than  war.  The  Trans- 
vaal is  making  all  the  preparation  it  can  for 
war,  and  has  apparently  the  promise  of  the 
forces  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  expects 
large  reinforcements  from  the  Dutch  settlers 
in  all  South  Africa.  It  is  feared  that  war 
may  be  started  by  the  invasion  of  Natal  by 
the   Boers.      In   all   South   Africa   there   are 
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representing  the  British  High  Commissioner, 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  the  two  sides,  the  British 
Government  introduced  a  new  difficulty,  that 
of  the  British  paramountcy.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Cabinet  last  Friday  an  ud  in- 
terim dispatch  prepared  by  Colonial  Secre- 
tary Chamberlain  was  unanimouslj'  ap- 
pi'oved  repudiating  any  such  bad  faith,  ex- 
pressing deep  regret  that  the  Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment has  refused  the  offer  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  and  adding  that  now  it 
would  proceed  to  formulate  its  own  pro- 
posals to  be  considered  at  the  next  weekly 


more  people  of  Dutch  than  of  English  de- 
scent. Even  in  the  Cape  Colony  there  are 
said  to  be  50,000  Dutch  to  17,000  British  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  while  in  the  Orang^ 
Free  State  the  numbers  are  18,000  to  1,000. 
In  Natal  the  British  predominate  four  to  one. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Dutch  Afrikanders  in  the 
Cape  Colony  sympathize  with  their  brethren 
in  the  Transvaal.  There  are  repeated  rumors 
and  denials  as  to  negotiations  by  which  Great 
Britain  is  to  take  possession  soon  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  now  held  by  Portugal,  an  extremely  im- 
portant port  for  her  if  there  shouid  be  war  in 
South  Africa. 


The  Return  of  the  Veterans. 

By  Prof.   Richard  Burton. 

BENEATH  gray  gloom  they  tramp  along:  their  tread 
Lacks  rhythm;  faded,  soiled  and  torn  their  dress; 
They  wot  of  storm  and  peril,  AA'ounds  that  bled, 
And  pains  beyond  imagination's  guess. 
The  lookers  on,  struck  mute  by  tenderness, 
Hardly  huzza:  it  is  as  if  the  dead 
Walked  with  the  quick.    Beneath  a  brooding  sky 
The  bronzed  and  battered  veterans  limp  by. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 


The  Admiral. 

By  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  Philipfine  Commission  op  the  United  States. 


A  FORTNIGHT  before  Trafalgar  Nel- 
son wrote,  "  It  is,  as  Mr.  Pitt 
knows,  annihilation  that  the  coun- 
try wants,  and  not  merely  a  splendid  vic- 
tory." This  complete  destruction  of  an 
enemy's  naval  foi'ces,  which  was  the  dream 
and  ambition  of  the  greatest  of  English  ad- 
mirals, our  hero  actually  effected  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Manila  Bay.  The  deed  of  Dewey  was 
like  the  stroke  of  destiny,  swift,  complete 
and  irresistible.  And  the  victory  cost  the 
victors  not  a  single  life. 

Glorious  in  itself,  the  work  of  Dewey  was 
equally  heroic  in  its  antecedents  and  preg- 
nant in  its  consequences. 

Ready  at  the  first  signal,  ardent,  courage- 
ous, calm,  his  men  inspired  by  confidence 
in  their  leader  and  aglow  with  patriotic 
devotion,  what  cared  they  for  the  deadly 
mines  at  Corregidor,  or  the  cannon  which 
protected  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  harbor  of 
Cavite  ?  With  deatli-defying  valor  they 
sailed  straight  to  the  enemy  and  annihilated 
him. 

Who    can    measure    the    final    results    of 


Dewey's  victory  ?  At  present  we  can  see  it 
has  changed  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  made  her,  like  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, a  tutelary  power  in  the  Orient. 

But  in  this  case,  too,  the  hero  is  greater 
than  his  work.  Man  of  war  by  profession, 
Dewey  is  pre-eminently  a  lover  of  peace. 
Wielder  of  force,  which  must  always  be  the 
ultima  ratio  of  States,  this  great  commander 
Avould  never  use  force  till  all  the  resources 
of  diplomacy  Avere  obviously  exhausted; 
and  he  is  himself  so  good  a  diplomat  as  to 
justify  Lord  Salisbury's  recent  proposal  to 
substitute  admirals  for  statesmen  when  you 
ha\o  to  settle  international  disputes.  Best 
of  all,  Dewey,  strong,  capable  and  practical 
as  he  is,  is  also  just.  kind,  sympathetic  and 
imaginative,  magnanimous,  frank  and  open 
—in  a  word,  such  a  combination  of  a  great, 
strong,  wise  man  and  a  joyous,  big-hearted 
boy  as  makes  the  hero  you  not  only  admire 
but  love. 

I  join  with   all   Americans   in   welcoming: 
the  Admiral  home.    God  bless  him  ! 


Cornell  University    Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Dewey. 


By  Rear-Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley,   U.   S.   N. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

I    ONLY  wish  I  had  time  to  comply  with 
your   request   to    write    some    words    of 
welcome    to    sreet    the    peerless    Dewey 
upou  his  arrival  home.    But  there  will  be  so 
many  hearts  to  welcome  him,  so  many  hands 
to  applaud,  and  so  many  voices  to  gladden 


him  with  their  acclaim  that  mine  would  be 
unnecessary;  tho  there  will  be  uo  heart  in 
the  vast  throng  that  will  greet  his  arrival 
Avhich  will  rejoice  more  in  his  fame  or  which 
will  take  greater  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  him  who  has  been  my  friend  and  comrade 
for  forty  odd  years. 

Saitgaiuck,  Conn. 


Dewey  and  Nelson. 

By  Rear-Admiral  William  T.   Sampson,   U.   S.   N. 


WHAT  need  is  there  to  defend  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  American  navy  ? 
The  facts  are  eloquent  and  ade- 
quate. The  battle  of  Manila,  for  instance, 
showed  the  perfection  of  discipline.  Nel- 
son at  the  Nile  made  a  bulldog  dash,  and  got 
to  close  quarters  with  the  French  fleet. 
After  that  it  was  a  hammer-and-tongs 
fight,  the  question  being  who  could  hit  the 
hardest  and  the  quickest.  Nelson  destroyed 
the  French  fleet;  but  he  lost  many  men  and 


some  ships.  The  scar  on  the  "  Baltimore  " 
is  the  only  physical  evidence  that  the  foe 
attacked  by  Dewey  carried  arms.  Stand- 
ing off  at  a  distance  and  coolly  planting 
blow  after  blow,  Dewey  achieved  the  maxi- 
mum of  result  for  the  minimum  of  expend- 
itui'e.  Surely  that  is  war,  and  surely  it 
gives  evidence  of  the  very  highest  order  of 
discipMne.— From  The  Independent  of  June 
8th,  1899. 

TOMPKINSVIILE,    StatEN    IsLAND. 


Rear-Admiral  George  Dewey, 

THE  HERO  OF  MANILA. 
By  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt. 


MY    first    glimpse    of    Admiral    Dewey 
was  caught  when,  toward  the  close 
of  July,  189S,  I  reached  Manila.    He 
came  to  meet  me  in  his  launch  as  soon  as 
we  entered  the  bay  and  took  me  aboard  the 
"  Olympia,"  where  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
lunch  while  making  acquaintance.    I  found 
him  a  very  genial,  likeable  man,  quiet,  mod- 
est,   shrewd,    observant,    alert   and   tactful. 
He  had  completely  won  the  hearts  of  the 
foreigners   of    Manila,    especially    the    Eng- 
lish. 
Captain    Chichester    was    never    tired    of 
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sounding  the  praises  of  Dewey;  in  fact,  all 
the  English  naval  officers  in  East  Asia 
swear  by  him.  They  are  genuinely  proud  of 
him  and  have  not  the  faintest  sign  of  jeal- 
ousy. I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  He  is 
very  popular,  as  he  has  always  been  among 
those  in  this  country  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  personal  acquaintance. 

When  I  told  him  about  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  among  his  countrymen  and 
about  the  strong  feeling  for  him  here  he 
was  greatly  pleased.  He  laughed  every 
time  he  thought  of  it. 


The    Merit    Roll    of    Midshipman    Dewey 
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I  entered  Manila  Bay  at  the  same  time  in 
the  morning  as  Dewey  entered  it,  and  as  I 
saw  the  channel  lying  in  the  first  gleams  of 
the  morning  sun  I  could  well  appreciate  the 
superlative  boldness  of  the  dash  which  he 
made  over  a  channel  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  rained,  and  ought  to  have  been 
mined,  to  attack  a  fleet  which  on  paper  at 
least  was  as  strong  as  his  own  and  which 
lay  under  the  guns  of  strong  forts.  The 
thing  was  unprecedented,  and  I  felt  that  the 
Admiral  deserves  all  the  honor  that  the  peo- 
ple are  disposed  to  give  him. 

Admiral  Dewey's  physical  appearance  is 
quite  well  known  to  Americans  by  means  of 
his  pictures.  They  convey  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  man  as  he  appears  to  the  eye.  He  is 
below  the  medium  hight  and  lightly  built. 
His  face  and  figure  combine  to  express  ac- 
tivity and  resourcefulness,  and  a  bulldog 
courage  and  tenacity. 


One  of  the  first  things  he  said  to  me  was: 
"  I've  been  walking  the  deck  worrying  night 
after  night.    You  can  do  that  now." 

Admiral  Dewey  was  very  agreeable  and 
helpful.  His  guns  enfiladed  the  Spanish  po- 
sition and  shelled  their  trenches,  assisting 
most  materially  in  the  taking  of  the  city, 
which  he  could  have  bombarded  at  any 
time,  a  fact  that,  of  course,  had  its  effect 
on  the  amount  of  resistance  which  we  en- 
countered. The  Armj'  and  Navy  worked 
admirably  together.  The  men  kept  their 
health,  and  I  heard  no  complaints  about  the 
supplies. 

I  saw  Admiral  Dewey  nearly  every  day 
that  I  was  in  the  Philippines.  We  became 
fast  friends,  and  I  always  found  him  doing 
his  duty  admirably.  I  was  the  ranking  offi- 
cer, but  never  thought  of  giving  an  order 
to  the  fleet. — From  The  Independent  of 
February  9th,  1899. 

GovERNrR's  Island,  N.   Y. 


The   Merit  Roll  of  Midshipman  Dewey. 


By  Park  Benjamin. 


IT  is  always  the  fashion  to  exalt  the  youth- 
ful performances  of  a  great  popular 
hero,  and  I  suppose  Admiral  Dewey  is 
deriving  abundant  amusement— and  oc- 
•casionally  mild  surprise — from  the  stories 
•of  his  early  achievements  and,  of  course, 
superhuman  precocity  which  are  being 
launched  by  dozens  a  day  at  the  present 
time.  A  part  of  liis  career,  however,  and 
that  by  no  means  the  least  important,  can- 
not be  misrepresented  by  even  the  most  per- 
fervid  of  his  eulogists,  and  that  is  his  offi- 
cial record  while  a  midshipman  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  The  min- 
utes of  the  Academic  Board  contain  the 
actual  statistics,  and  altho  everything  is  set 
down  in  cold  uncompromising  figures,  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  them  is  no  less 
than  if  they  constituted  as  sensational  a 
story  as  the  imagination  of  the  most  pro- 
lific reporter  could  devise.  Besides,  being 
interpreted,  they  are  in  some  respects  a  lit- 
tle different  from  what  one  might  expect. 


especially  as  tliey  show  that  at  one  period 
of  his  probationary  course  the  fate  of  the 
Admiral  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  a 
slight  change  in  "  marks  "  or  "  weights  " 
might  have  terminated  his  naval  career. 

On  September  23d.  1854,  the  following 
minute  appears  in  the  recox'd  of  the  Acad- 
emic Board: 

'•  George  S.  Storrs,  of  Alabama.  14  years ; 
George  Dewey,  of  Vermont,  115.11 ;  A.  P.  De 
Shields,  of  La.,  15.11 ;  R.  L.  Jones,  14,  of  Penn. ; 
John  Grimball,  of  S.  C,  aged  14  yrs.  5  m.,  and 
Ia  H.  Gibbs,  of  Ohio,  aged  10  yrs..  were  re- 
ported duly  qualified. 

"  Adjd., 

'•  J.  E.  NouKSE,  Sec'y." 

Of  the  candidates  who  were  examined  in 
the  fall  of  1854  seventy-live  were  admitted; 
probably,  as  the  average  then  ran.  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  all  who  presented  them- 
selves. When  the  fii-st  annual  examination 
came  around  in  June,  1855.  but  sixty-three 
of  them  remained,  and  that  winnowing 
process  reduced  the  class  to  thirty-eight,  all 
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tbo  rest  being  either  found  deficient  and 
sent  home,  or  else  transferred  to  the  next 
loAver  class  for  another  trial. 

The  studies  in  which  the  midshipmen 
were  examined  were  arithmetic,  algebra, 
gra)nmar,  geography,  history  and  drawing, 
and  in  each  of  these  each  member  of  the, 
class  was  given  a  standing.  In  addition 
he  was  placed  with  respect  to  his  behavior; 
this  position  being  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  demerits  which  had  been  recorded 
against  him  for  infractions  of  the  Academy 
regulations  during  the  preceding  year. 

There  was  nothing  very  reprehensible 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view  in  this  sort 
of  misconduct,  however  much  it  might 
carry  official  penalties.  Moreover,  Midship- 
man Dewey  was  not  of  the  sort  to  be 
guilty  of  any  serious  misbehavior.*  Every 
college  class  usually  has  at  least  one  mem- 
ber to  Avhom  all  the  others  pay  a  certain 
deference,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why, 
but  generally  because  they  recognize  in 
him  a  kind  of  substratum  of  sound  com- 
mon sense  which  makes  them  feel  he  can 
be  depended  upon,  and  leads  them  to  go  to 
him  for  advice,  and  give  him  a  nickname 
(Dewey's  was  "  Shang "),  and  so  on,  boy 
fashion.  That  was  Dewey's  position.  He 
got  his  demerits  for  "  late  at  recitation,"  or 
"  inattentive  at  drill,"  or  "  broken  window  iu 
room,"  or  "  bed  not  properly  made,"  or 
"  playing  the  guitar  in  study  hours  "—noth- 
ing worse. 

Now  Midshipman  Dewey  as  the  result 
of  this  first  examination  in  June,  1855, 
passed  "  out  of  his  class "  in  conduct  (49) 
and  geography  and  history  (39),  and  just 
within  it  in  grammar  (33)  and  drawing  (35). 
His  best  place  was  in  mathematics,  where 
he  stood  No.  25.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was  that  of  the  thirty-eight  boys  who  suc- 
cessfully passed  that  first  examination 
Dewey  was  the  thirty-fifth.  This  made  him 
safe  by  just  three  numbers.  And  he  owed 
it  chiefly  to  his  standing  in  mathematics, 
and  to  the  peculiar  system  of  making  up  the 
merit  roll  which  was  then  in  vogue  at  the 
Academy. 

During  the  year  the  midshipmen  were 
mai'ked,  as  they  are  now,  for  every  recita- 
tion on  a  scale  of  4,  the  graduations  from 
a  total  failure  (0)  to  a  perfect  recital  being 


indicated  by  integers  and  decimals:  As  2.5, 
3.7,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
marks  were  added  and  averaged,  and  the 
students  arranged  in  order— the  holder  of 
the  highest  average  being  at  the  head,  and 
the  rest  in  succession  downward— as  their 
averages  decreased.  Obviously,  if  all  the 
studies  were  deemed  of  like  importance,  a 
general  standing  could  easily  be  made  up' 
by  taking  the  average  of  all  the  averages  of 
each  student  and  again  rearranging.  But 
this  was,  and  still  is,  far  from  the  case,  for 
certain  branches.  notably  seamanship, 
gunnery,  navigation,  and  other  studies  of 
a  professional  chai'acter.  are  always  given 
a  greater  weight  than  those  pertaining  to 
general  education.  Hence,  the  old  system 
prevalent  in  Dewey's  time  was  first  to  ar- 
range the  students  of  each  class  in  each 
study  with  respect  to  their  final  average 
marks  in  that  study.  Then  the  weight  pe- 
culiar to  each  study  would  be  applied,  and 
the  maximum  given  to  the  highest  student 
therein  and  a  minimum  (usually  one-third 
the  maximum)  to  the  lowest — the  interme- 
diate students  being  assigned  numbers 
based  on  the  common  differences  of  the 
arithmetical  progression  whereof  the  head 
of  the  class  was  the  first  and  the  tail  of  the 
class  the  last  term.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  if  a 
class  were  formed  of  Average. 

No.  1.  A  B 3.50 

No.  2.  C  D 3.25 

No.  3.  E  F 3. 

No.  4.  G  H 2.50 

And  the  weight  of  the  study  were  21,  then  the 

assigned  numbers  would  be — 

A  B 21.  J 

C  D 16.36  +        I 

E  F 11.68  -I-       I 

G   H 7.  ^ 

If  the  weight  of  the  study  were  less,  as,  say  9;^ 
then  the  assigned  numbers  would  be — 

A  B 9. 

CD 7. 

E  F 5. 

G  PI 3. 

When  Dewey  came  up  for  his  first  exam- 
ination the  relative  weights  were  as  fol- 
lows: Arithmetic  and  algebra,  20;  gram- 
mar, 10;  geography  and  history,  25;  draw- 
ing, 15,  and  conduct,  5.  His  low  standing 
in  conduct,  therefore,  did  him  relatively 
little  harm,  altho  he  had  113  demerits  (and 
200  might  have  dismissed  him),  because  of 
its  relatively  small  weight,  while  his  stand- 
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ing  iu  mathematics  pulled  him  up  against 
the  depressing  influence  of  geography  and 
history.  But  none  the  loss  it  would  have 
required  but  a  small  change  in  the  totals 
to  have  put  him  down  Ijelow  38,  and  then— 
the  story  of  the  battle  of  Manila  might  have 
liad  to  be  differcutly  written. 

Next  year  lie  did  lietter,  altlio  nine  of  his 
cliiss  failed  and  dropped  out,  leaving  but 
fwenty-nine  in  all.  The  studies  and  the 
weights  had  now  changed.  Tlie  lieavy  ones 
were  mathematics  and  French,  then  came 
drawing,  then  conduct,  and  tinaUy  liistory, 
which  liad  given  him  so  much  trouble  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  (mainly,  I  suppose, 
because  he  had  more  of  a  gift  for  malving 
that  branch  of  knowledge  than  for  learn- 
ing it  himself)  dropped  far  astern.  Con- 
se(iuently  when  he  got  his  highest  stand- 
ings in  tlie  weightier  branches— 7  in  mathe- 
mathics  and  10  in  French  and  11  in  draw- 
ing—he could  bear  with  some  equanimity 
the  place  of  No.  15  in  history  and  No.  19  in 
conduct,  since  the  general  result  brought 
liini  to  No.  9  on  tlie  final  roll,  and  to  a  posi- 
tion quite  as  secure  as  could  be  desired. 

IMirlng  the  following  year  the  class  was 
reduced  to  2:5,  and  I  pass  over  tlie  details 
wliicli  brought  Dewey  to  No.  5,  to  come 
to  the  results  of  the  final  examination, 
wherein  he  retained  the  same  number,  altho 
it  was  hardly  as  good  as  before,  because 
tlie  devoted  baud  had  experienced  another 


reduction,  this  time  to  1."),  and  that  is  all 
of  tliem  that  emerged  from  the  four  years' 
ordeal— just  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  numljer 
wliich  entered. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Midshipman  Dewey's 
conduct  still  continued  (from  an  official 
point  of  view)  irreguhir,  for  he  was  grad- 
uated four  from  tlic  liottom  of  his  class  in 
it.  But  even,  officially  considered,  if  there 
was  room  for  reform  in  his  behavior,  it  is 
needless  to  remark  that  altlio  he  took  his 
time  to  that  task  he  ultimately  performed 
it  to  all  reasonable  satisfaction.  So  also  in 
naval  tactics  he  passed  rather  low.  No.  11, 
and  he  might  have  done  better  no  doubt  in 
the  theory  of  gunnery,  wherein  he  stood  No. 
8,  but  doubtless  he  foresaw  ample  time  to 
"  bone  "  these  subjects,  and  as,  perhaps,  all 
agree  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to 
look  for  deficiencies  in  his  knowledge  of 
these  branches  just  at  present.  As  for  the 
other  things  which  we  taught  hiin — for  it 
is  not  to  Ik;  forgotten  that  we,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  run  that  school,  and 
when  we  turn  out  Deweys  we  propose  to 
take  all  the  credit  which  belongs  to  us  as 
successful  educators — Midshipman  Dewey 
did  ns  well  in  them  as  we  could  reasonably 
demand.  We  did  not  qxiite  understand  at 
the  time  why  he  preferred  to  win  his  high- 
est standing  in  Spanish  (No.  4),  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  we  know  now. 
New  York  City 
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Some  New  Stories  About   Dewey. 

By  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm, 

Author  of  "  Dewey  the  Defender." 


NE  of  the  penalties  of  earthly  great- 
ness is  to  be  made  the  hero  of  many 
stories.  Beyond  this  is  a  second 
stage  in  whicli  the  stories  become  myths. 
Washinsrton  is  surrounded  by  an  invisible 
mountain  of  anecdote  and  incident.  Even 
•Vbraham  Lincoln,  who  was  personally 
known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  these  col- 
umns, has  developed  a  mythical  side  fa- 
miliar to  every  sclioolboy. 

It  is  not  two  years  since  Admiral  Dewey 
wrote  his  name  upon  the  capital  of  the  col- 


umn of  fame,  and  tlio  public  at  liome  and 
abroad  has  already  invested  him  with  the 
glory  of  mingl(>d  fact  and  fiction.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  studying  the  growth  of  a 
Dewey  anecdot(>.  While  on  shore  at  Manila 
he  was  pa.'^sing  an  American  post  where 
some  little  Thilippiue  ponies  were  tethered. 
All  .^.merlcau  woman,  tlic  wife  of  an  otiicer, 
passed  by,  and  Dewey  with  customary  gal- 
lantry stepped  aside  so  as  to  be  between 
her  and  tlie  animals.  She  recognized  his  cur- 
tesy by  a  bow,   and  passed  ou.    After  she 
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had  disappeared  oue  of  the  horses  maui- 
fested  either  viciousness  or  irritation  by 
Iviekiug  ill  the  direction  of  the  Admiral,  and 
n  bystander  remarlved,  "  It's  lucliy  that  there 
weren't  more  women,  because  if  you  had 
stepped  further  back  you  would  have  had 
a  dose  of  Philippine  pony  heels."  This  story 
was  written  home  to  Montpelier  to  friends. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  anecdote  has 
grown,  and  in  its  latest  form  is  as  follows: 
Admiral  Dewey  while  escorti,ng  the  wife 
of  an  American  officer  was  obliged  to  pass 
a  detachment  of  American  cavalry.  A  vi- 
cious liorse  obstructed  their  passage,  and 
the  Admiral  with  his  walking-stick  admin- 
istered a  slight  tap  upon  the  brute's  hind- 
quarters to  make  it  move  out  of  the  road- 
way. The  horse  turned  his  head  and  kicked 
viciously  at  the  Admiral  and  the  lady.  The 
Admiral  seeing  the  blow  come,  moved  side- 
ways so  that  the  hoofs  struck  him  and  not 
his  fair  charge.  When  he  was  picked  up 
from  the  ground  to  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  he  an- 
swered in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  his  wel- 
fare, "  That  is  a  trifle  to  an  old  sailor  like 
myself."  and  walked  on'  with  two  marks  in 
mud  upon  his  coat  tails  as  the  mute  evi- 
dences of  his  heroism. 

It  is  difficult,  even  where  the  speaker  is 
conscientious  and  truthful,  to  tell  how  far 
imagination,  affection  or  admiration  has 
colored  and  changed  a  story.  Probably 
every  tale  in  which  the  great  sea  captain  is 
a  hero  has  a  basis  in  fact.  The  man's  char- 
acter is  such  as  to  make  him  an  actor  in 
interesting  events  at  all  times,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  and  these  in  themselves  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  volume  of  fascinating 
reading. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  record  the  state- 
ments of  witnesses,  and  allow  time  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  or  to  remove  the 
gilding  from  the  unvarnished  fact.  There 
is  very  little  doubt  in  regard  to  the  delight- 
ful suggestion  of  Dewey  to  his  teacher  in 
boyhood  "  that  he  did  not  like  whipping 
which  imitated  the  Dago  style  of  penman- 
ship—up strokes  light  and  down  strokes  very 
heavy."  I  learned  in  Montpelier  this  week 
that  this  sentiment  of  the  Admiral's  had 
been  recorded  in  his  school  copy  book.  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  improbability  in 


liis  reply  to  the  young  lady  at  Ijeghorn  who 
desired  to  photograph  him  with  a  kodak. 
"  If  the  camera  can  stand  it,  I  certainly 
can." 

Many  quaint  and  droll  stories  center 
around  the  period  1872-1876,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Coast  survey,  where 
he  did  magnificent  work  in  the  interests  of 
navigation  and  cartography.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  surveying  the  interminable 
group  of  islands,  rocks  and  shoals  known 
as  Rebilla  Alijos  and  Gigedo,  one  of  the 
officers  said,  "  This  abominable  place  has 
about  the  roughest  bottom  I  ever  dreamed 
of.  It  is  just  one  mass  of  pits,  as  if  formed 
by  some  eruption." 

Dewey  looked  up  quizzically,  and  sug- 
gested, "  It's  a  case  of  submarine  small- 
pox, apparently  !  " 

Oue  of  the  islands  of  the  Rebilla  group  is 
Icuown  as  Tortilla,  which  is  the  INIexican 
name  for  a  kind  of  rough  bread  of  rather 
unpalatable  character  so  far  as  the  north- 
ern palate  is  concerned.  The  island  is 
shaped  very  much  like  the  loaf  after  which 
it  is  named,  and  is  as  inhospitable  and  for- 
bidding an  object  as  any  seaman  cares  to 
meet.  Dewey  was  standing  on  the  deck 
looking  at  the  island,  when  a  bystander  re- 
marked, "  That  would  be  a  bad  place  for 
a  ship  to  strike.  It  is  about  as  unpleasant 
an  object  as  I  remember  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  and  is  about  as  useless  a  territory  as 
can  be." 

Dewey  looked  at  the  speaker  a  second, 
and  then  said:  "  Not  altogether,  it  has  given 
a  very  appropriate  name  to  the  national 
bread  here  ! " 

One  day  the  ship  was  surveying  off  the 
port  of  Topolobampo.  The  coast  here  is 
savage  and  even  forbidding,  having  little 
or  no  vegetation  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
rainfall.  A  comrade,  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind,  exclaimed:  "It  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine such  a  shore  possessing  a  triton,  a 
uereid,  or  a  mermaid." 

Dewey  smiled,  and  responded,  "  Rather 
not.  The  only  mermaid  you  could  expect 
around  here  would  be  a  ground  shark  or  a 
sea  serpent." 

There  was  something  prophetic  as  wel 
as  half  humorous  in  the  Admiral's  remarl 
when    he   left   the    roadstead   of   Ho9o}ulu 
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"  That's  a  wonderfully  beautiful  landscape, 
and  it  only  needs  one  thing  to  make  it  per- 
fect, and  that's  an  American  flag  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Royal  Gardens." 

The  humane  side  of  Dewey's  character  is 
remarkably  large.  No  naval  personage  in 
history  seems  to  have  had  a  higher  regard 
for  others  and  especially  for  subordinates. 
In  his  boyliood  he  saved  two  or  three  friends 
from  drowning  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 
During  the  Rebellion  he  sprang  into  the 
Mississippi  and  rescued  a  poor  drowning 
sailor.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  he  left  the 
quarterdeck  and  climbed  the  rigging  in  the 
face  of  a  tempest  in  order  to  encoiu'age 
some  green  seamen  who  were  appalled  by 
tlio  danger  of  the  task. 

As  late  as  this  month  news  reached  his 
relatives  that  in  Gibralter  Dewey  raised  a 
purse  for  the  benefit  of  Gunner  Peppiatt, 
wlio  liad  been  maimed  on  the  British  war- 
ship "  Devastation  "  by  the  premature  ex- 
plosion of  a  charge,  and  went  himself  in 
person  on  the  craft  to  present  it  to  the  luck- 
less sufferer.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
four  hundred  men  of  the  "  Devastation " 
cheered  themselves  hoarse  when  the  "  Olym- 
pia "  steamed  aAA-ay  toward  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules. 

A  disposition  of  this  sort  makes  friends 
the  world  over,  both  for  its  owner  and  for 
tlie  nation  of  which  he  is  the  ornament. 

At  Trieste  the  reporters  of  both  tlie  Ital- 
ian and  Austrian  press  called  upon  the  Aus- 
trian Admiral  while  he  was  in  port,  and 
were  not  only  not  allowed  to  see  that  dig- 
nitary, but  were  even  forbidden  to  go  on 
board  the  ship.  They  said  nothing  about 
tlie  slight,  because  official  conduct  of  this 
sort  is  very  common  under  modern  Euro- 
pean military  rule.  The  following  wcn-k 
tlie  "  Olympia "  arrived,  and,  summoning 
up  their  courage,  tlie  reporters  visited  Ad- 
miral Dewey.  They  were  received  with  the 
curtesy  which  is  always  shown  upon  an 
American  man-of-wnr  and  to  their  unspeak- 
able deliglit  thoy  were  invited  by  tlie  Ad- 
miral into  liis  own  cabin,  and  there  enter- 
tained witli  rare  liospitality.  The  conse- 
<iueuce  was  that  the  papers  during  the  fol- 
lowing week  made  comparisons  between  the 
two  Admirals  and  the  two  navies  which 
were  not  complimentary  to  the  Austrians, 


and  one  used  such  terms  toward  his  own 
official  as  to  be  threatened  with  a  proceed- 
ing in  Icse-majcsle. 

Eighteen  ninety-eight  was  not  the  first 
time  that  Dewey  saw  the  Far  East.  He  had 
been  there  fifteen  years  before,  and  had 
spent  two  pleasant  and  busy  years  upon  the 
Asiatic  station.  These  visits  enabled  him 
to  give  many  examples  of  his  wonderful 
nuMiiory  for  places.  When  he  came  into  the 
harbor  of  Hong  Kong  the  last  time  he 
looked  over  to  the  Hong  Kong  Hotel  and 
said:  "  They  have  made  many  improvements 
since  I  was  here  last.  That  water  front 
has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  that  build- 
ing has  been  put  up  during  the  years  I've 
been  away." 

When  he  landed  he  had  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing the  Hong  Kong  Club,  the  Victoria  Peak 
Hotel,  and  the  other  places  which  he  had 
visited  years  before. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  reported  that  Ad- 
miral Camara  was  on  his  way  from  Spain 
with  a  great  fleet  to  avenge  the  destruction 
of  Montojo's  squadron,  the  Admiral  was 
entertaining  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
the  deck  of  his  ship. 

One  of  the  former  said,  "  I'd  love  to  have 
a  million  dollars  just  now." 

A  second  said,  "  I'd  love  to  have  a  mag- 
nificent steam  yacht.  What  would  you  like 
to  have  most  of  all.  Admiral  ?  " 

Dewey  replied,  quietly,  "  At  the  present 
time  two  good  battle  ships." 

At  Singapore,  where  the  "  Olympla " 
stopped  several  days,  the  population  is 
doulitless  the  most  heterogeneous  of  all 'cities. 
Tliere  are  Malays,  .Javanese,  Dyaks,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Parsees,  Hindus,  Klinks, 
Tamals,  Englishmen,  Americans,  French, 
Germans,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
A  British  official  was  commenting  upon  it 
to  the  Admiral,  and  remarked:  "  It  is  the 
most  motley  gathering  extant.  We  have 
everj^  race  here  unless  it  be  tlie  Tagals." 

Dewey  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
express  a  humorous  thought,  and  said:  "I 
think  if  you  communicate  with  General  Otis 
he  will  be  glad  to  spare  you  a  few  thousand 
of   them." 

Dewey's  extraordinary  ability  \\as  recog- 
nized long  before  he  sailed  to  the  Eastern 
seas.      As  far  back  as  the  Civil  War  Ad- 
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niiral   I'ortcr   recommended   him   as  one  of  Admiral,  "  Dr.  Dewey,  your  son  George  is 

tlie  best  and  ablest  seamen    in   tlie  United  a  worthy  and  brave  officer.    He  has  an  hon- 

States  Navy,  and  in  187G  Admiral  Farragut  orable  record,  and  some  day  will  make  his 

said  to  Dr.  Dewey,  the  fatlnn'  of  tlio  iiresent  own   mark." 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Trust  Conference  at  Chicago. 


By  John  Bates  Clark, 


Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Cot-hmhia  I'nivbksity  and  One  of  the  Dele(;ates  from  New  York  State. 


THE  Trust  Conference  lias  adjourned, 
and  we  may  take  account  of  its  re- 
sults. Much  was  expected  of  it,  and 
great  preparations  were  made  for  it.  It  lias 
been  managed  with  the  full  measure  of  ef- 
ficiency for  which  America  and  Chicago 
in  particular  are  celebrated.  The  sessions 
were  characterized  by  an  overabundance 
of  riches  in  the  way  of  addresses.  Have 
the  substantial  results  justified  tlie  great 
labor  and  cost  that  have  been  expended 
in  order  to  secure  tliem  ?  This  depends  on 
the  type  of  results  that  we  are  looking  for. 

Discoveries  the  conference  has  not  made. 
Absolutely  new  light  on  sucli  an  intricate 
problem  as  the  one  tliat  the  trust  presents 
can  be  gained  by  labor  expended  in  the 
study  and  in  tlie  field  of  statistical  research. 
It  cannot  lie  gained  by  a  great  meeting  for 
public    debate. 

The  diffusion  of  light  is  within  th(>  power 
of  sueli  a  meeting.  This  conference  has 
done  a  valualile  educational  work.  It  has 
presented  to  the  people  such  arguments  as 
are  current  on  the  two  sides  of  a  great  is- 
sue. It  lias  itself  lieen  representative  of 
the  people.  The  Civic  P"'ederation  of  Chi- 
cago succeeded  in  securing  representatives 
of  the  many  interests  and  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  that  are  affected 
in  unlike  ways  by  corporations  with  mo- 
nopolistic power.  The  body  that  was,  in 
this  way,  brought  together  may  be  regarded 
as  a  microcosm  that  has  illustrated  in  a 
striking  way  the  manner  in  which  people 
are  actually  thinking  and  arguing  on  the 
subject  of  trusts.  The  problem  of  trusts 
must  actually  be  settled  by  the  American 
people  on  the  basis  of  such  arguments  as 
this  conference  has  heard.    If  it  was  to  have 


been  desired  that  all  of  these  arguments 
should  be  intelligent,  the  conference  has 
not  been  a  success,  but  if  it  was  to  have 
been  desired  that  they  should  give  expres- 
sion to  the  thoughts  that  will  soon  lead  to 
action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  it  has  been  a  decided  success.  A 
particularly  able  member  of  the  conference, 
who  took  no  part  in  its  discussions,  said  as 
lie  left  the  city,  "  I  have  been  soaking  in 
public  opinion." 

The  view  that  was  most  largely  repre- 
sented pronounces  against  the  trust  on  prima 
f<i<\c  grounds,  and  proposes  to  annihilate 
it  by  law.  "  The  trust  is  an  octopus  that 
is  crushing  us.  Freedom  is  vanishing.  If 
we  can  still  make  and  enforce  laws,  let  us 
summon  all  our  energies  and  enact  statutes 
that  Avill  emancipate  us.  The  best  law  is 
the  one  that  makes  the  most  sweeping  pro- 
hibitions and  prescribes  the  sharpest  pen- 
alties." To  those  who  hold  \iews  of  this 
type,  the  development  of  trusts  seems  to  call 
for  a  moral  awakening  and  a  popular  upris- 
ing akin  to  those  that  led  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery. 

Th(>  complete  antithesis  of  this  view 
would  be  one  that  should  regard  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts  US  the  consummation  of  a 
development  that  is  natural  and  is  wholly 
beneficent.  If  this  view  was  represented 
in  the  conference,  it  found  no  expression. 
The  opinion  that  the  trust  is  a  mixture  of 
elements  good  and  evil,  that  the  evil  ele- 
ment must  be  taken  out  of  it,  and  the  good 
preserved  is  one  that  was  strongly  repre- 
sented. Socialists  regarded  the  trust  as  a 
present  evil,  but  a  sure  means  of  securing 
the  very  greatest  good.  When  every  indus- 
try  shall   have   come   into   the   hands  of  a 
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monopoly,  a  further  step  will  be  taken,  anil 
a  trust  of  trusts  will  be  formed.  Then  will 
liave  come  the  people's  opportunity.  The 
State  will  take  possession  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing organization  and  all  its  working  ap- 
paratus; and  the  socialistic  scheme  will  be 
ill  complele  running  order. 

An  able  anarchist  who  addressed  the  con- 
ference foimd  no  objection  to  the  trust  that 
does  not  also  apply  to  a  social  order  based 
on  open  competition.  Representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  declined  to  record  themselves 
as  enemies  of  the  trust.  If  the  consolidation 
of  most  of  the  establishments  in  one  indus- 
try raises  wages  in  that  industry  the  work- 
men who  get  this  benefit  favor  it.  A  trust 
may  gain  the  favor  of  its  men  if  it  will 
make  the  public  pay  roundly  for  its  prod- 
ucts, and  will  share  with  the  men  the  gains 
Hnis  secured.  In  general  the  enemies  of 
the  trust  are  the  small  capitalists  and  the 
agriculturists;  and  the  friends  of  it  are 
socialists,  the  anarchists,  and  a  small  and 
well  organized  body  of  workmen,-  Avhose 
friendship  is  conditional. 

If  we  look  more  deeply  and  note  the 
ground  on  which  the  views  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  divide,  we  may  see  that  the 
l)nsis  of  the  division  is,  in  reality,  a  differ- 
i^nce  of  opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  cen- 
tralization to  monopoly.  For  a  true  mo- 
nopoly there  is  not  much  to  be  said;  and 
i-ertainly  not  mucli  was  said  in  favor  of  it 
in  the  recent  conference.  There  is  very 
iiHich  to  be  said  for  the  principle  of  cen- 
tralization. The  economy  that  this  secures 
is  a  redeeming  feature  of  it.  The  great  mill 
works  far  more  cheaply  than  the  many  lit- 
tle ones  that  it  supplants.  If  of  two  conn- 
tries  one  tolerates  centralization,  and  the 
other  represses  it,  the  fornuM-  country  will 
win  in  the  competition  for  the  command 
of  the  market  of  the  world.  If  it  can  do 
this  inlhoiit  pcrwittiiKj  the  nriiini)lc  of  com- 
peiiiion  to  he  suppressed,  and  a  true  monopoly 
fo  he  estahlished.  it  will  accomplish  all  that 
a  country  can  accomplish  for  the  material 
benefit  of  its  citizens.  Vm-  l(>ss  i)icturesque 
and  striking  than  the  policy  that  would 
crush  trusts  or  that  whicli  would  l.'t  them 
grow  to  completion  and  th(Mi  seize  them 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  is  that  tliinl  pol- 


icy  wiiich   would   find  a  way  to  get  out  of 
the  system   of  centralized   industry   the  ele- 
ment of  monopoly  that  it  contains,  and  let 
the  great  economies  of  the  system  continue. 
This  is  clearly  enough  foresliadowed  as  the 
actual      coming     policy.    I'rohibitory     laws 
that   are   not   enforced    may   stand   long   on 
statute  books;  but  a  law  that  should  really 
crush    out   all    the    vast    enterprises    tliat   a 
modern  State  contains,  and  leave  the  field 
open  only  for  the  small  and  wasteful  shops 
of   the   type   of   former  days,    would   be   re- 
pealed   after    a    short    practical    test.    Mo- 
nopoly   must    go;  centralization    will    stay, 
and  the  problem  is  to  devise,  enact  and  en- 
force the  statutes  that  Avill  insure  this  out- 
come.   The    conference    made    its    contribu- 
tions to  this  end  by  its  discussion  of  pro- 
tective  tariffs,   of   patent   laws,   of   discrim- 
inating freight  rates,  and  of  the  even  more 
dangerous  discriminations  that  trusts  them- 
selves  are   allowed   to   make    in    the   treat- 
ment of  different  customers.    The  policy  that 
needs    to    be    adopted    demands,    before   all 
else,  discernment.    If  ever  in  the  world  zeal 
lias   needed   to   be  according   to   knowledge, 
it  needs  to  be  so  now.    Not  simple  but  very 
intricate   is   the   problem   that    is   presented 
to   us;  and   it   will  be  after  an   enlightened 
l)lan  of  action  has  been  found  that  the  great 
moral  energy  that  the  country  contains  will 
be  available.    The  presence  of  such  energy 
in    an    unlimited    amount    is    the    most    en- 
couraging fact  revealed  by  the  conference. 
We  can  crush  trusts  if  we  really  decide  to 
do  it;  but  we  can  do  something  that  is  bet- 
ter than  that;  for  we  can  study  the  uatiu-al 
forces  that  are  already  working  against  true 
monopoly,    and    by    removing   the    obstacles 
that  are  in  their  way,  preserve,  in  spite  of 
vast  consolidations  of  capital,  the  principle 
of  competition   and   freedom. 

That  we  shall  carry  out,  in  our  own  pe- 
culiar democratic  way,  such  a  policy  as  this 
would  seem  to  be  made  probable  by  the 
trend  of  recent  events.  Prohibitory  statutes 
will  continue,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  multi- 
l)lied.  They  will  probably  not  be  enforced: 
and  the  methods  that  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  them  will  sink  our 
political  life  to  a  level  of  corruption— that 
is.  (<ven  lower  tlian  the  present  level.  After 
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disastrous  experimenting  the  policy  will  be 
adopted  that  is  to  be  perniaueut,  and  that 
is  to  make  pure  politics  possible. 

The  troublesome  fact  that  the  trust  prob- 
lem has  its  political  side  as  well  as  its  eco- 
nomic side  was  well  illustrated  in  the  re- 
cent conference.  A  coming  event,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Presidential  election,  cast  its 
shadow  before  and  colored  not  a  few  of  the 
addresses  that  were  made.  While  Mr. 
Bryan's  masterly  speech  was  in  progress 
one  was  tempted  to  think  that'  the  confer- 
ence had  adjourned,  and  that  the  political 
contest  had  begun.  Yet  Mr.  Bryan  kept 
well  within  tlie  limits  of  the  subject  of 
trusts,  and  placed  himself  and  his  party  in 
a  position  that  is  so  strong  that  it  will  take 
statesmanship  as  well  as  political  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  opposing  party  to  enable 
it  to  make  a  more  successful  appeal  for  the 


support  of  the  public.  A  marked  event  111 
any  meeting  would  have  been  the  brilliant 
oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Cockran.  While 
holding  a  relatively  conservative  position 
the  orator  from  New  York  yielded  to  no  one 
in  the  vigor  of  his  attack  on  monopolies  that 
rest  on  special  privileges  conferred  either 
by  Governments,  by  railroads,  or  otherwise. 
If  recent  events  afford  the  means  of  judg- 
ing, parties  in  America,  like  those  in  Eng- 
land, will  be  divided  by  the  line  that  sep- 
arates liberalism  from  conservatism;  but 
the  term  liberalism  will  really  describe  them 
both,  and  the  real  difference  will  be  be- 
tween an  audacious  and  a  more  cautious 
type  of  liberalism.  When  it  comes  to  law 
making,  the  measures  that  are  character- 
ized by  a  degree  of  caution  must  win;  for 
the  more  radical  party  will  adopt  them 
wlienever  it  comes  into  power. 

Chicago,  III. 


Within  Our   Gates. 

By  Margaret  E.   Sangster. 


IN  this  land  of  republican  simplicity,  it  is 
the  exceptional  family  which  dwells  in 
such  state  that  it  must  maintain  a  large 
establishment  and  provide  for  a  retinue 
of  servants.  With  the  increase  of  wealth 
there  has  necessarily  marched  on  increase 
of  splendor,  and  our  great  cities  have  nu- 
merous households  to  which  appertain 
butler  and  footman,  coachman  and  cook, 
and  other  domestics  of  various  grades  and 
dignities.  The  same  conditions  obtain  in 
those  ample  country  residences  rising  in 
baronial  magnificence  in  the  midst  of  green 
rolling  acres  by  hillside  and  plain,  the  homes 
of  our  American  millionaires.  An  immense 
fortune  usually  implies  the  accessories 
which  a  princely  income  brings.  But  as 
compared  with  the  majority,  these  great 
houses  are  few;  they  emphasize  by  con- 
trast our  prevailing  mode  of  living,  which 
is  arranged  on  lines  of  strict  economy,  and 
which  obtains,  with  insignificant  differ- 
ences, in  most  of  our  urban  communities. 
Dwellers  in  rural  and  suburban  neighbor- 
hoods  have  special   difBculites   with   which 


to  contend,  and  the  women  of  many  a  re- 
fined home  are  often  obliged  to  do  their  own 
work,  because  they  cannot  induce  servants 
to  remain  with  them,  facing  a  degree  of  soli- 
tude which  is  appalling  when  one  considers 
liow  it  must  press  on  persons  of  limited 
mental  resources. 

Tlie  rule  for  most  of  us,  in  town  or  coun- 
try, is  a  modest  equipment  of  two,  possibly 
three  maids,  while  thousands  of  people  get 
on  very  comfortably  with  the  assistance  of 
one.  These  women  become  members  of 
our  family  when  we  admit  them  within  our 
gates,  for  in  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States  they  receive  board  and  lodging  as 
well  as  wages.  In  the  South  it  is  quite  cus- 
tomary for  the  colored  servants,  many  of 
whom  are  married  women  with  little  homes 
of  their  own,  to  go  away  at  night  and  re- 
turn in  the  morning;  they  prefer  this  ar- 
rangement to  sleeping  on  the  premises  of 
their  employer,  and  it  certainly  gives  them 
a  greater  freedom  of  life.  Our  maids  at 
the  North  are  usually  themselves  foreign 
born,    or   are   the   children    of   foreign-born 
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people,  tho  in  the  second  generation  most 
of  our  immigi'ant  population,  having  ab- 
sorbed independence  with  our  air,  prefer 
factory  or  shop  worli  to  domestic  service. 
Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  French,  Irish,  we 
find  these  nationalities  represented  in  our 
kitchens,  young,  warm-hearted,  willing- 
handed,  strong-armed  girls,  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith,  of  peasant  extraction,  often  un- 
trained, sometimes  illiterate,  but  always 
capable  of  loj^alty  and  devotion  if  rightly 
handled  and  received  into  a  sisterly  relation 
of  love,  not  kept  at  a  distance  as  if  the  only 
safe  policy  were  that  of  a  suspicious  border 
warfare,  with  continual  surveillance  and 
frequent  skirmishes. 

There  are  thoughtful  observers  among 
our  liousekeep(>rs  who  maintain  that  the 
never  ending  disgrace  of  domestic  broils, 
occurring  between  mistress  and  maid,  is 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  basis  of 
this  service  of  women  to  women.  They 
dream  tliat  a  Utopian  state  of  tranquillity 
will  follow  closely  on  a  businesslike  ar- 
rangement of  obligations  between  employer 
and  employed.  In  their  view  the  systematic 
house  mistress  will  clearly  and  positively 
deline  duties  and  hours,  and  prom[)tly  and 
pleasantly  pay  a  stipulated  wage  therefor. 
They  fancy  that  household  labor  is  unpopu- 
lar because  it  is  regarded  as  menial,  and 
Ihat  the  laclc  of  liberty  and  the  fact  that 
a  maid  of  all  work  has  never  an  uninter- 
rupted hour  combine  to  prevent  women  of 
ilie  better  class,  by  which  is  meant  the  more 
intelligent  and  highly  taught  class,  from 
entering  its  ranks. 

In  this  presentation  of  the  case  there  is 
a  partial  truth,  but  family  life  is  in  its  na- 
ture elastic,  and  a  home  cannot  be  admin- 
istered precisely  as  a  mill  or  a  factory  can. 
An  employee  in  a  shop,  a  saleswoman  in  a 
department  store,  knows  nothing  of  the 
dally  life  of  the  heads  of  the  firm.  In  our 
households  the  cook  and  the  second  girl  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  dispositions 
and  our  foibles,  and  are  apt  to  be  quite  well 
informed  as  to  our  affairs.  They  share  our 
anxieties  when  Illness  invades  our  precincts; 
they  know  our  friends,  and  their  manner 
toward  guests  is  a  reflection  of  our  own 
hospitality.  Entire  honesty  in  our  dealings 
With   them    should    lead    to   a    liberal    and 


punctual  payment  of  what  we  agree  to  pay 
them  weekly  and  monthly,  and  we  should 
not  weekly  slur  over  inadequate  service 
from  them.  The  integrity  of  the  relation 
demands  fair  dealing  on  both  sides;  for, if 
anywhere  there  should  be  reciprocity  of  en- 
deavor, it  should  be  here. 

All  this  is  of  the  inevitable.  Beyond  this, 
plus  every  other  part  of  the  contract,  there 
is  a  beautiful  possibility  of  sincere  friend- 
ship, which  softens,  blesses  and  purifies  the 
whole  situation,  redeeming  it  from  the  plane 
of  the  lowest  estate,  which  is  convenience 
merelj',  and  elevating  it  to  the  region  of  the 
ideal. 

Just  as  you  may  fill  a  glass  of  water  to 
the  brim,  and  then  sift  sugar  into  the  lit- 
tie  spaces  between  the  round  drops,  so  that 
it  will  receive  that  added  sweetness,  yet  not 
overflow,  so  you  may  make  your  home  life 
with  your  servants  a  thing  of  grace  and 
charm  by  using  the  magic  of  love. 

In  a  fair  mansion  crowning  a  rounded 
hill  in  New  Jersey  I  have  seen  carved  over 
a  fire  place  a  prayer  for  parents,  children, 
servants  and  guests.  And  the  serene  mis- 
tress of  the  home  said  to  me,  "  Guests  come 
and  go,  but  tho  servants  are  always  here,  so 
I  place  them  first." 

In  my  judgment  an  important  thing  Is  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  maids  in  so  confi- 
dential a  fashion  that  one  knows  all  about 
their  people  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  If  a 
young  girl  under  your  roof  has  a  sweet- 
heart, he  should  have  liberty  to  visit  her 
there,  at  proper  seasons,  and  you  should  dis- 
cover whether  he  is  her  safe  associate; 
whether,  humanly  speaking,  her  prospect  of 
marriage  with  him  is  likely  to  result  favor- 
ably in  the  founding  of  a  self-respecting 
home,  just  as  you  should  do  your  part,  being 
a  house  mother  and  mistress,  in  preparing 
this  girl  for  the  life  before  her. 

Doctors  tell  me  that  a  subtle  disease  born 
of  blood  impoverishment  recruits  most  of  its 
victims  from  domestic  servants;  that  they 
do  not  eat  regularly  and  comfortably,  and 
that  they  age  far  too  rapidly  from  lack  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise  out  of  doors,  and 
from  tho  incessant  drinking  of  strong  tea. 
A  truly  friendly  mistress  will  not  only  In- 
sist that  her  maids  go  out  every  day,  in  the 
daytime,  to  get  their  share  of  God's  sunlight 
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and  his  free  air,  but  will  show  thorn  why 
tliey  need  this,  will  educate  tliem  in  matters 
liygienic,  will  do  missionary  work  in  their 
behalf  wherever  such  work  is  necessary. 
,  She  will  habitually  care  for  their  Interests; 
she  will  talk  to  them  about  the  affairs  of 
the  day;  if  she  live  in  the  country,  where 
they  have  no  acquaintances,  she  will  tact- 
fully draw  tliem  at  times  into  the  family 
life,  so  that  the  aching  loneliness  of  their 
lives  will  be  relieved.  And.  far  from  re- 
senting their  devotion  to  'their  church, 
which  is  to  them  mother,  father  and  friend 
in  an  alien  land,  she  will  smooth  their  path- 


way to  the  mass,  and  recognize  the  fact 
that  as  they  find  the  Lord  in  their  religious 
services,  they  will  more  sincerely  perform 
their  daily  duty. 

For  myself,  I  owe  a  debt  of  love,  which 
only  love  can  adequately  remit,  to  certain 
Annies  and  Maggies  and  Marys  und  Katies, 
who,  during  many  busy  years,  have  made 
it  practicable  for  me  to  live  my  life  and 
carry  on  my  outside  work  by  means  of 
their  loyal  consideration  for  every  interest 
of  my  home.  Therefore,  as  one  solvent  of 
the  domestic  pi'oblem,  I  ask  puzzled  house- 
keepers to  try  friendship. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Psychology   of  the  Strike. 

By  Rev.   Albert  B.   Cristy, 


WHY  an;  intelligent  men  prompted  to 
quit  work  abruptly,  and  by  what 
logic  of  reasoning,  or  of  events,  are 
they,  or  others  in  their  behalf,  led  to  justify 
the  use  of  violence  in  compelling  a  hearing 
of  their  grievances  and  an  adjustment  of 
their  complaints? 

The  intimate  relation  of  pastor  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  striking  street  car  men  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
a  close  study  of  the  situation  as  a  chosen  ad- 
vocate of  their  cause,  may  enable  me  to 
make  answer  to  the  above  questions  so  as  to 
help  other  citizens  to  understand  the  work- 
ingman's  side  of  the  industrial  struggle  that 
is  breaking  out  in  all  portions  of  our  land. 

The  relation  of  the  employer  to  his  men 
will  develop  misimderstandings  and  arouse 
complaints  necessarily,  but  the  average  sense 
of  the  American  workingman  decides  that 
the  vast  majority  of  such  disagreements  are 
due  to  personal  peculiarities,  or  incompe- 
tence, and  he  is  not  concerned  with  them.  It 
is  only  when  some  one  case  of  apparent  in- 


for  the  past  seven  years  without  more  than 
passing  comment.  No  union  existed  or  was 
desired  by  them. 

On  .January  24th,  1S91J,  a  change  in  the 
management  of  the  fourteen  lines  called 
"  the  Big  Consolidated "  introduced  a  nev. 
policy  which  demanded  more  rapid  transit, 
involving  more  trips,  abolishing  time  for  rest 
between,  and  requiring  faster  time  than  the 
laAv  allowed.  The  harsh  application  of  rules 
led  to  the  complete  disturbance  of  all  em 
ployees. 

"What  had  been  a  continuous  series  of  indi- 
vidual grievances  now  became  a  universal 
grievance,  for  all  were  compelled  to  over 
work,  to  suffer  physical  penalties,  and  tc 
come  into  conflict  with  the  police. 

Now  to  whom  should  these  men  turn  foi 
relief?  They  found  their  immediate  supe 
riors  were  under  orders,  and  compelled  t' 
protect  themselves  by  enforcing  such  orders 
and,  as  they  were  harassed  by  the  multitud' 
of  complaints,  they  became  irritable  and  usee 
harsh  measures,  like  Pharaoh's  taskmaster 


justice  to  a  fellow  workman,  or  of  harsh  and     and  all  other  overseers. 


tyrannous  conduct  by  foremen,  or  unjust 
rules  by  the  employer  affect  all  with  a  sense 
of  common  interest  in  the  issue,  that  any- 
thing like  united  action  becomes  possible. 
Thus  with  these  car  men,  they  have  seen 
men  discharged  and  heard  their  complaints 


When  the  individual  appealed  to  the  supei 
intendent  he  was  discharged  summarilj 
When  he  appealed  to  the  president  he  wa 
promised  attention,  but  usually  was  regarc 
ed  as  an  "agitator"  and  his  discharge  cor 
firmed.     Then  a  committee  of  the  best  me 
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vas  sent  to  the  president  in  tlie  name  of  all, 
md  tbo  they  received  a  hearing,  yet  one  by 
inc  these  men  had  charges  filed  aj^ainst  them 
iiid  in  a  few  days  not  one  of  those  "  agita- 
:ors  "  was  connected  witli  the  road. 

When  men  of  intelligence,  who  have  served 
I  C()ni])any  long  without  having  been  subject- 
h\  to  such  treatment,  find  tliat  they  are  re- 
luired  to  do  more  worlc  for  the  same  pay, 
md  tliat  this  work  not  only  is  (luiclvly  break- 
ing down  their  health  but  is  also  bringing 
thcni  into  conflict  witli  tlie  police  as  law- 
breakers, and  that  in  spite  of  these  facts 
tliey  cannot  receive  a  hearing  from  their  em- 
ployer, to  whom  else  shall  they  turn?  What 
provision  is  there  in  our  industrial  system  by 
wliicli  tliey  can  be  protected?  Even  if  it  is 
not  advisable  to  interfere  between  a  private 
employer  and  his  men,  is  it  not  essential 
that  a  public  servant  like  the  street  car  pres- 
ident should  be  compelled  to  deal  justly  and 
lawfully  with  his  public  servants? 

When   the   individual   and    the   committee 
met  the  same  treatment,  and  tlie  history  of 
labor  struggles  was  thus  repeated,  these  men 
organized,  March  24th,  a  branch  of  the  Street 
Railway     Union,    and    tried   in   a   corporate 
capacity  to  gain   the  hearing    and    redress 
which  was  denied  them  as  individuals.  There 
were  fourteen  of  their  number  under  arrest 
lor  violation  of  the  speed  ordinance,  some  for 
manslaughter,   as   many   children    had   been 
killed,  some  in  damage  suits  for  Avagons  de- 
molished; and  the  intolerable  disgrace  of  an 
irrest  and  appearance  in  a  i)olice  court  hung 
>ver  the  heads  of  all,  because  the  company 
vould  not  modify  its  requirements  either  at 
he  request  of  the  employees  or  the  demand  of 
he  city  authorities.     The  press,  the  pulpit 
nd  the  courts  denounced  the  reckless  men, 
nd  were  silent   about   tlic   employer  !      To 
|ihom  could  the  men  turn?    The  City  Council 
ave  no  help,  and  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
"ition  was  not  yet  available,  since  no  open 
illision  had  taken  place.        Public  rioting 
w  gave  evidence  that  the  people  were  thor- 
ighly   exasperated   against    the    men.    and 
ey  were  at  their  wits'  end.     Yet  these  men 
d  often  been  referred  to  as  the  finest  body 
street  car  men  in  the  country.     They  had 
3stly  come  here  from  the  farms  and  vll- 
Jes  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Canada.     They 
n-e  exceptionally  intelligent  and  curteous. 


Five  months  of  this  cumulative  experience 
were  sufficient  to  develop  the  full  psj'cholog- 
ical  experience  which  A^lnop  put  into  the 
mind  of  his  "  lark,"  that  "  if  there  was  to  be 
anything  done  they  must  do  it  them.selves." 
Each  step  in  their  union  work  W'as  kept  as 
secret  as  possible,  because  all  union  men 
would  be  discliarged  as  "  pernicious  agita- 
tors." Now  when  it  becomes  a  choice  be- 
tween being  discharged  singly  because  of  un- 
willingness to  obey  unjust  demands,  or  for 
all  to  go  out  together  and  force  the  issue  into 
public  notice  which  may  compel  an  employer 
to  do  what  is  right,  the  mind  would  naturally 
be  led  to  adopt  the  joint  action,  for  "  misery 
loves  company." 

Single  threads  may  impede  the  footstep, 
but  unless  they  are  so  bound  into  a  rope  that 
no  individual  thread  can  escape  its  part  in 
the  task,  you  cannot  bind  the  strong  man 
and  compel  him  to  cease  from  his  wilful  dis- 
regard of  the  I'ights  of  others. 

So  these  individuals  as  a  imion  are  bound 
together  too  firmly  for  any  one  of  them  to 
escape  when  the  common  foe  is  attacked. 

As  the  company  held  over  $30  of  the  men's 
money  for  the  value  of  their  badges  and  uni- 
forms, and  also  a  fortnight's  pay,  the  men 
did  not  consider  themselves  out  of  the  employ 
of  the  company  simply  because  they  quit 
work  for  a  just  grievance,  since  they  did  not 
surrender  their  badges  nor  claim  their 
money,  but  held  themselves  in  readiness  to 
resiune  work  so  soon  as  their  employer  as- 
sured them  that  ho  would  deal  justly  and 
fairly  in  the  questions  in  dispute. 

'Jlipy  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would 
try  to  meet  with  them  and  discuss  their 
troubles.  They  were  not  unreasonable,  they 
thought,  and  could  soon  adjust  matters  ami- 
cably. 

Altho  the  popular  estimate  of  the  striker 
is  that  he  is  sure  to  indulge  in  violence  to 
gain  his  case,  it  is  abundantly  shown  that 
these  strikers  have  by  word  and  example 
striven  to  restrain  all  violence.  Of  nearly 
4.000  arrests  only  ten  were  strikers,  and  six 
of  those  were  discharged  from  court;  two 
are  under  trial,  and  two  wore  fined  for  an- 
noying neighbors.  The  police,  the  comman- 
der of  the  militia  and  part  of  the  newspapers 
have  stated  tliat  "  none  of  the  strikers  had 
been  implicated  in  the  rioting."    The  railway 
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president  said  ten  weelvs  ago  that  "  he  had 
positive  evidence  that  striliers  were  not  only 
engaged  in  rioting,  but  were  inciting  others." 
But  he  has  not  yet  made  any  arrests  of  strik- 
ers on  such  charges. 

Had  the  company  started  out  on  the  first 
day  of  the  strike  as  usual,  without  appearing 
to  expect  trouble,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
would  have  arisen.  But  when  a  large  foi'ce 
of  police  at  the  barns  attracted  a  crowd,  and 
the  shabbiest  cars  of  the  road  were  sent  out 
manned  by  crews  dressed  in  old  clothes,  it 
loolved  like  the  boy  with  a  chip  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  boys  in  the  crowd  thought  it  fim 
to  throw  eggs  and  filth  at  those  who  were  all 
ready  for  such  treatment.  But  when  "  the 
worst  hated  man  "of  the  company  came  out 
to  show  a  new  man  how  to  run  the  switch 
his  good  clothes  were  respected  while  the 
other  man  had  a  liberal  allowance  of  eggs.  So 
when  the  fine  cars  were  put  on  again  they 
were  not  assailed  as  the  old  ones  had  been. 
It  was  psychologically  true  that  while 
trouble  was  evidently  expected  it  was  stirred 
up,  and  when  it  was  iguored  it  ceased,  except 
in  a  few  places  where  the  "  habit  "  of  egging 
had  been  formed  by  running  the  old  cars  too 
long. 

But  besides  the  toughs  and  the  lawless 
there  was  the  general  public,  whose  wrath 
h.ad  broken  out  against  the  men  before  the 
strike,  and  who  became  furious  over  the  idea 
that  the  company  would  insist  on  getting 
others  to  do  what  the  authorities  and  the  men 
had  agreed  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  which 
had  resulted  in  so  large  a  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  the  public.  Then,  also,  all  the  op- 
pressive rules  which  had  so  exasperated  the 
old  men  were  set  aside  for  the  new  men,  and 
they  were  offered  extra  wages  to  perform 
the  service,  and  given  board,  and  made  he- 
roes by  having  police  protection  and  news- 
paper notice.  All  disturbances  were  exag- 
gerated by  the  papers  so  as  to  make  them 
either  martyrs  or  victims,  and  they  were  en- 
couraged to  return  evil  for  evil  with  interest. 
The  papers  reported  that  the  police  judge 
discharged  one  of  these  "  strike  breakers  " 
who  had  been  arrested  for  shooting,  with  the 
remark  that  "  he  had  not  shot  straight 
enough."  This  psychologically  resulted  in 
twenty-five'  more'  tiases  of  shooting,  one  of 
which  proved  fatal,    another    frightened    a 


woman  to  death,  and  fourteen  others  were 
wounded,  all  innocent  spectators. 

The  reckless  disregard  for  speed  ordi- 
nances, and  even  for  the  comfort  or  safety  of 
the  public  shown  by  the  new  men,  with  the 
many  accidents  resulting,  enlarged  the  psy- 
chological experience  by  which  the  popular 
fury  was  increased.  The  violence  was  not, 
therefore,  the  attempt  of  the  men  to  force 
their  grievance  upon  the  company,  but  the 
expression  of  natural  lawlessness  in  the  idle, 
and  of  the  wrath  of  those  who  had  suffered, 
and  felt  that  lawful  authority  was  not  will- 
ing to  protect  them  from  the  same  ruthless 
agent. 

A  far  larger  class  who  did  not  actively  par- 
ticipate in  violence,  but  whose  silence  or 
speech  made  them  parties  to  it,  were  those 
who  regard  anarchy  as  a  condition  "  where 
citizens  do  as  they  please  with  impunity,  and 
that  for  the  subverting  of  the  public,"  and 
these,  feeling  that  this  described  the  com- 
pany's attitude,  regarded  the  outbreaks  of 
the  people  as  a  justifiable  protest  against  the 
continuance  of  such  impunity  for  the  chief 
law-breaker. 

When  the  explosions  of  the  second  strike 
occurred  universal  horror  and  condemnation 
was  expressed  by  strikers  and  other  citizens 
in  private  and  through  public  assemblies.  If 
these  explosions  were  the  work  of  enemies  of 
the  company  then  they  are  held  to  be  equal 
enemies  by  the  strikers;  and  the  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  the  strikers  has  yet  to 
hear  an  expression  of  satisfaction  regarding 
such  outrages  from  those  who  belong  to  the 
union,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

On  the  other    hand,    many    have    boldly 
charged  that  the  agents  of  the  company,  and 
especially  some  of  the  present  reckless  em- 
ployees, are  the  authors,  desiring  to  discredit 
the  strikers,   or  to  keep  up   the  conditions 
which  make  it  necessary  to  retain  them  ii 
service  at  their  extra  pay.     The  history  oi 
other  strikes  is  pointed  to  as  justifying  tbi 
charge  that  the  company  would  stop  at  notli 
ing  to  effect  an  alienation  of  the  good-will  o 
the  people  from  the  strikers.     In  the  sam 
vein  the  connection  of  the  explosions  wit 
the  calling  out  of  the  militia— viz.,  their  ii 
crease  in  violence  and  frequency  until  tli 
soldiers  were  ordered  on  duty,  with  otlu 
suspicious    circumstances,    are    dwelt  upoi 
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Of  (he  eighteen  explosions  reported,  only  two 
resulted  in  bodily  injuries,  and  six  others  in 
any  daniaye  to  cars.  With  a  city  full  of  de- 
tectives no  one  has  yet  been  connected  with 
these  dastardly  outrages,  and  many  are  quot- 
ing the  words  of  Inspector  Burr  of  the  com- 
pany, who  is  alleged  to  have  said  to  the.  po- 
lice when  arrested  for  putting  obstructions 
on  the  track,  "  You  are  wise  enough  to  see 
how  things  are  with  me.  I  am  employed  by 
the  Big  Consolidated,  and  have  to  follow  in- 
structions." He  was  relea.sed,  and  only  re- 
arrested on  a  warrant  sworn  out  by  the  pres- 
ident of  tlio  strikers'  union. 

The  two  slogans  of  the  strike  have  been 
"the  right  to  organize  a  union"  and  "com- 
pulsory arbitration." 

The  company  has  refused  positively  to 
arbitrate  with  the  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion; has  ignored  the  Council  Committee;  has 
refused  to  treat  with  the  union;  yet  lias  never 
called  a  meeting  of  the  employees  or  encour- 
aged any  action  whereby  the  grievances  of 
the  men  could  be  fairly  discussed.  What 
process  of  mind  is  likely  to  lead  men  to  ac- 
tion when  sucli  experiences  reveal  their  help- 
lessness and  the  arrogant  self-confidence  of 
capital  toward  civil  authority  and  "  white 
slaves"? 

A  strike  is  a  condition  of  war.  It  differs 
from  other  wars  in  that  its  conduct  is  not 
yet  under  recognized  laws  of  warfare,  and  it 
is  still  under  the  guidance  of  primitive  stand- 
ards. 

To  give  aid  or  countenance  to  an  enemy  in 
time  of  war  is  to  make  yourself  an  enemy. 
Hence  the  boycott  has  arisen  in  this  form  of 
war  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  receiving 
succor  or  assistance,  and  to  sharply  divide 
the  public  into  two  camps.  Since  the  prin- 
ciple of  unionism  is  attacked  all  united  labor 
allies  itself  with  the  union  which  is  attacked, 
and  the  strife  enters  every  home  and  store 
until  all  the  body  politic  is  affected,  for  "  if 
one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer." 
Since  no  question  is  settled  until  it  is  settled 


right,  this  strife  continues  a  festering  sore, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  citizen  and  public 
official  to  i)rovide  some  way  by  which  a 
settlement  may  be  forced,  and  such  condi- 
tions as  will  prevent  such  strife  between  pub- 
lic employers  and  their  public  servants  in  the 
future. 

The  workingman's  mind,  therefore,  passes 
through  some  such  process  as  this:  "I  have 
exhausted  all  my  efforts  in  trying  to  secure 
redress  for  my  grievance,  and  as  all  my  fel- 
lows who  have  ventured  to  appeal  to  head- 
quarters have  been  '  fired,'  we  will  have  to 
all  stand  or  fall  together.  And  since  there  is 
no  recognized  authority  to  whom  we  can  turn 
for  effective  influence  on  our  employer,  and 
everybody  is  getting  down  on  us  for  standing 
these  things  so  long,  we  will  quit  whei'e  we 
are,  and  see  if  tliat  won't  bring  matters  to 
a  settlement.  But  inasmuch  as  we  are  ready 
to  continue  faitlifully  in  our  work  if  this 
little  affair  can  be  made  right,  we  are  not 
throwing  up  our  job,  only  stopping  long 
enough  to  secure  a  hearing.  Why  should 
our  employer  be  afraid  to  submit  his  side  to 
fair-minded  men  as  we  are  ready  to  do?  Now 
if  he  won't  do  that,  but  goes  to  offering  some 
other  fellows  more  money  and  a  lot  of 
chromes  to  take  our  job  because  they  might 
be  afraid  we'd  hurt  them  for  interfering- 
why,  those  fellows  ought  to  be  treated  just 
as  any  one  else  would  be  if  he  interfered  with 
a  dispute  in  which  he  had  no  interest. 

"  Have  we  not  got  as  much  '  vested  inter- 
est '  in  our  homes  that  we  have  bought  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  work  as  our  boss  has  in  the 
whole  business?  And  are  we  not  entitled  to 
as  much  consideration  by  the  authorities  as 
he  is?  Why  should  the  police  protect  his 
property  from  possible  damage  and  no  one 
step  up  to  protect  us  from  losing  our  homes 
and  situations?  Wh«  is  for  us?  W^ho 
against  us?  " 

The  logic  of  such  questions  is  his  justifica- 
tion for  the  strike,  the  boycott  and  the  vio- 
lence that  may  grow  out  of  the  strike. 

Cleveland,  O. 
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A  Decade  of  Poetry;  1889-1899, 


By  Susan  Hayes  Ward. 


DURING  the  past  twenty  years  writers 
of   carefully   constructed   verse    have 
nuiltiplied  at  an  ever-increasing  ratio. 
"  ."Most  can  i-aise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed."  , 

The  composing  of  verse  is  more  an  art  and 
less  an  inspiration  than  formerly.  "  Uo  to  ! 
let  us  build  a  poem,"  they  exclaim;  and  archi- 
tectural pliUis  are  first  considered,  and  then 
the  structure  is  erected  and  completed  after 
the  latest  and  best  approved  rules  of  the 
professiou.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that 
these  writers  have  no  genuine  impulse,  no 
"  '  wo  is  me  '  if  1  'sing  not."  Yet  even  in  the 
judgment  of  charity  one  may  doubt  whether 
this  cry  does  not  often  indicate  an  empty 
purse  rather  than  an  overflowing  heart. 

Tliat  a  modern  poem  is  often  a  construc- 
tion rather  than  a  growth  is  in  part  the  fault 
of  publishers  who  pay  by  the  line;  and  the 
multiplication  of  literary  middlemen  but  ag- 
gravates the  evil.  He  writes  con,  amore 
whose  livelihood  does  not  depend  upon  the 
sale  of  his  verse. 

Among  older  writers  whose  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  past  decade,  tho  the  illustra- 
tions given  of  it  chance  to  fall  within  it,  must 
be  counted  Julian  Hawthorne;  Edgar  Faw- 
cett,  whose  verse  is  usually  marljed  by  a 
ruggedness  that,  if  studied,  is  yet  effective; 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  whose  serious  poetry 
is  seldom  met  with— an  illustration,  "  The 
Watches  of  the  Night,"  was  published 
November  2Gth,  1891;  and  yet  another  West- 
ern writer,  Hamlin  Oarland,  whose  rare  de- 
scriptive faculty  is  shown  in  the  poem  en- 
titled "  Prairie  Chickens "  (October  5th, 
1893). 

More  gifted  by  nature  than  any  of  these 
was  Emily  Dickinson,  the  shy  poet  on  whose 


fruit  of  poesy's  rounded  year.  But  that  the 
rhyme  is  for  her  unusually  perfect,  "  Spring's 
Orchestra  "  (Jinie  2d,  1898)  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  Miss  Dickinson's  way- 
ward, elusive,  captivating  style,  the  despair 
of  critics,  the  delight  of  poets. 

Nothing  from  the  pen  of  Edith  M.  Thomas 
could  better  show  lun-  rare  poetic  endowment 
than  "  Palingenesis  "  (May  3d,  1894).  Using 
the  term  in  no  ill  sense,  Miss  Thomas  is  an 
unequal  writer.  Always  refined  and  thought- 
ful, she  sometimes  rises  to  a  higher  plane 
and  exhibits  that  nobility,  strength  and 
grasp  of  thought  that  are  usually  called 
masculine. 

In  The  work  of  Helen  Gray  Cone  may  be 
noted    the    like     combination    of    strength, 
thoughtfuluess     and    grace.      I     nnist    also 
mention  the  contributions  of  Katherine  Lee 
Bates,   a  growing  writer,   and   Ida   Whipple 
Benhani,  whose  "  A-Maying  "  (May  2d.  1895) 
is  "  As  fre-sh  and  fragrant  as  a  floure  deluce." 
As  has  been  said,  this  decade  has  developed 
an  army  of  young  poets,  and  it  would  be  out 
of  tlie  question  here  to  catalog  their  name.s 
or   define   their   merits,   but   the   most  note- 
worthy division  of  them  all  is  the  Canadian 
contingent.     Possibly  of  late  years  life  has 
been  growing  sophisticated  and  conventional,  ! 
and  humanity  has  been  subdued  by  its  en-  , 
viroument,  in  the  United  States;  but  in  Can- 
ada, as  in  Great  Britain,  the  man  is  more 
than    his    surroundings;    and    individuality 
seems  to  be  more  marked  and  the  elemental 
emotions  still  hold  sway  over  human  charac 
ter.    Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid   that  the  Canadian   poets  have 
and  keep  the  ear  of  our  American  public. 
There  is,  too,  a  strong  enprit  de  corps  anion;; 
them;  they  believe  in  one  another,  and  main- 


posthumous  volumes  the  frail  bloom  of  the     tain  a  firm  loyalty  to  their  own  land.  Wheth- 


Indian  pipe  is  stamped  as  a  fitting  emblem 
of  her  and  her  work.  Thanks  are  due  to  the 
near  friends  and  relatives  who  have  aided  in 
rescuing  from  scattered  correspondence  these 
shoots  of  verse,  which,  compact  as  spring- 
time buds,  enfold  the  leafage,  blossom  and 
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er  in  Windsor  or  Boston,  Fredericton  or  New 
York,  Toronto  or  Washington,  they  are,  first 
and  last,  ('anadians;  and  they  never  let  us 
forget  Grand  Pre  and  Blomidon,  sea  and 
shore,  snow  and  skees,  river  and  canoe,  uiay- 
fiower  and  conifer. 
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Foremost  among  this  ffroup  must  be  count- 
ed Charles  <i.  I).  Roberts,  witli  his  gifted 
brothers  and  sister;  his  richly  endowed  kins- 
man, Bliss  Carman;  nor  should  such  names 
as  Archibald  Lampman.  Duncan  Campbell 
.Scott,  Francis  Sherman,  a  younger  writer  of 
large  promise,  or  Ethelwyn  Wetherald  be 
omitted,  and  half  a  score  of  others  have  al- 
ready won  recognition  in  oin*  f)oi)ular  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Carman  and  Professor  Roberts 
lead  this  choir. 

T  find  one  poem,  entitled  "  Wayfaring,"  and 
signed  "  liOuis  Norman,"  beginning, 

"Across  the  harbor's  tangled  yards 
We  watch  the  flaring  sunset  fail, 

Then  tlie  forever  questing  stars 

File  down  along  the  vanished  trail." 

which  cannol  be  attributed  to  any  other  than 
Mr.  Carman's  Muse.  She  is  not  to  be  hidden 
hcliind  any  pen  name. 

Mr.  Carman  is  an  Impressionist.  His  are 
poems  of  moods,  not  of  sharp  intellectual 
l)rocesses.  He  is  felicitous  in  choice  of 
words,  but.  if  none  offers,  he  can  fashion  one 
offhand  to  serve  his  turn.  The  tide  of  his 
ver.se  carries  the  reader  at  times  off  his  feet; 
lie  may  even  fail  for  a  space  to  touch  bottom, 
hut  he  has  felt  the  poet's  mood,  tho  he  may 
not  have  comprehended  each  several  phrase 
of  poems  the  appreciation  of  which  depends 
upon  spiritual  or  emotional  rather  than  intel- 
lectual discernment. 

The  fact  that  Richard  Hovey  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Carman  in  various  way- 
farings into  Vagabondia  may  explain  who  is 
the  comrade  described  in  so  friendly  a  man- 
ner in  "  The  Joys  of  the  Road  "  (November 
30th,  1893).  Because  of  this  association  Mr. 
Hovey,  tho  a  thorough  American,  has  some- 
times been  reckoned  an  outlander.  His  noble 
tribute  to  Dr.  Parsons  may  be  mentioned  as 
characteristic,  but  the  shorter  "  Discovery  " 
(December  7th,  1898)  shows  something  of  the 
fine  quality  of  his  bold  and  original  verse. 

As  for  Professor  Roberts,  his  verse,  unlike 
Mr.  Carman's,  recognizes  the  responsibilities 
of  life.  It  is  sane,  intellectual,  not  devoid  of 
passion,  and  It  has  the  staying  quality  that 
characterizes  the  writings  of  one,  not  unen- 
dowed with  imagination,  who  enjoys  and 
suffers,  studies  and  reflects.  ■'  Beyond  the 
Tops  of  Time"  (February   11th,   1897)    will 


give  the  reader  a  very  just  idea  of  his  more 
serious  work. 

Of  the  younger  American  writers  whose 
l)o('ms  occupy  most  of  this  period  there  are 
scarce  a  half-dozen  who  have  not  already 
published  one  or  more  of  the  little  thin  vol- 
umes that  poets  affect.  Richard  Burton  and 
Clinton  ScoUard  may  be  called  the  leaders  of 
the  younger  section;  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves seriously  to  literature  and  have  done 
careful  and  valuable  work  in  prose  and 
verse.  Dora  Reed  Goodale  may  be  named  as 
leading  the  young  women  of  this  decade;  not 
that  she  is  oldest  in  point  of  years,  but  she 
began  publishing  at  a  phenomenally  early 
age.  and  her  name  has  been  longer  before  the 
liublic.  Her  work  has  improved  steadily  dur- 
ing this  decade. 

T.et  me  name  here  a  few  new  winters  whose 
work  has  not  yet  found  much  recognition. 
"  My  Butterfly  "  (November  8th,  1894),  which 
reads  as  if  written  with  a  practiced  pen,  was. 
I  believe,  the  tirst  poem  its  author,  Robert 
Lee  Frost,  eA'er  offered  for  publication.  He 
was  hardly  past  boyhood  at  the  time,  and  the 
poem  was  written,  he  says,  when  it  first 
(hnvned  upon  him  that  poetry  "  ought  to 
sound  well."  Yet  more  original  are  Miss 
Throop's  irregular  verses  entitled  "An  Idler's 
Song"  (August  12th,  1897).  Anna  H.  Branch, 
too,  tho  graduated  from  Smith  College  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  twelvemonth.  show(>(l  a  deft- 
ness of  touch  in  her  "  Ballad  of  a  Child's 
Heart  "  (January  20th,  1898),  that  one  would 
judge  to  be  the  result  of  years  of  literary 
labor. 

Of  English  contributors  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  Madam  Darraesteter's  striking  poem, 
"The  Death  of  Prester  John"  (May  30th, 
18J3),  and  to  Laurence  Hausman's  joyous  tale 
of  welcome  to  "The  Elfin  Bride"  (February 
24th,  1898). 

Special  interest  also  is  attached  to  the 
poems  by  "Carmen  Sylva,"  the  <}ueen  of 
Rumania.  Ilcr  "  Songs  of  Toil."  translated 
from  (he  Cerman  by  John  Eliot  Bowen,  were 
many  of  them  published  in  The  Ixdepend- 
EXT  and  later  Issued  in  a  volume  by  them- 
selves. '•  1  Am  (.^ontenled  "  (May  30th,  1889) 
is  her  own  English  rendering  of  the  Ru- 
manian original. 

I  must  mention  one  sonnet  (July  ISth,  1889) 
bv   President  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey  of 
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Yale  University,  wlio  in  1880  gathered  the 
poems  he  had  written  into  a  thin  volume,  of 
which  only  forty  copies  were  printed  and 
privately  distributed  on  pledge  that  the  con- 
tents should  not,  during  his  lifetime,  be  given 
to  the  public,  which,  he  said,  held  a  poet  to 
be  "  a  sort  of  inspired  fool."  The  Independ- 
ent published  seven  of  these  poems  after 
President  Woolsey's  death. 

Readers  whose  days  are  in  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaf  will  turn  with  intense  interest  to 
two  anniversary  poems  of  this  period.  "  Ul- 
tima Verba  "  (July  9th,  1896)  was  set  up  in 
his  own  private  press  by  the  poet,  patriot 
and  artist,  William  James  Linton,  and  dis- 
tributed to  his  friends  as  a  birthday  greeting, 
when  its  author  was  eighty-three  years  of 
age.  No  one  ever  earned  more  worthily  a 
place,  in  life  or  death, 

"  Among  the  cheerful  and  beside  the  brave." 
The  other  anniversary  poem  is  "  Three- 
Score  Years  and  Ten  "  (July  18th,  1895),  by 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  If  there  seems  to 
be  undue  sadness  in  this  strain,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  poet  was  struggling 
to  bear  up  under  the  heavy  depression  of  fail- 
ing sight.  I  have  purposely  reserved  Mr. 
Stoddard's  name  for  the  last  in  this  enumera- 


tion of  poets.  Mr.  Stedman's  was  one  of  the 
first.  During  the  past  thirty  years  Mr.  Stod- 
dard has  been  a  valued  contributor  to  the 
journal  where  all  these  poems  appeared.  His 
wife,  too,  is  a  vigorous  poet  ("  Why,"  March 
15th,  1894),  and  the  art  is  not  lost  in  the  next 
generation  (see  "  The  Representatives,"  by 
Lorimer  Stoddard,  September  28th,  1893). 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Stoddard  famed  for  the 
lyrical  charm  that  characterizes  his  poems, 
but  his  prose  is  as  limpid  and  clear  as 
his  verse.  The  cynicism  which  he  affects 
has  In  it  neither  sour  vinegar  nor  bit- 
ter wormwood,  Tint  the  wholesome  astrin- 
gency  and  grateful  acid  of  the  grape  fruit. 
How  many  poets  of  to-day  have  been  spurred 
to  a  new  and  nobler  trial  of  their  strength  by 
those  keen,  kindly,  well-balanced  reviews 
that  have  made  his  column  in  the  Mail  and 
Express  notable  !  And  others  whose  inter- 
ests lie  along  literary  lines  are  eager  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  a 
man  of  genius  who,  year  after  year,  follows 
his  pursuit  of  letters  undisturbed  by  the  tur- 
moil of  the  city  and  its  rush  for  place  and 
pelf.  He  is  the  Nestor  of  our  poets  to-day, 
and  with  the  music  of  his  song  I  close  this 
fifth  decade. 
Newark.  N.  J. 


Methods  of  Discipline  in   Reformatories. 

By  Stephen  Smith.   M.D.,  LL.D., 

Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities. 


II. 


INTERESTING  as  was  the  narrative  of  the 
method  of  discipline  at  Concord  it  was 
surpassed  by  that  described  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Sherborn  Reforma- 
tory for  Convict  Women  at  South  Framing- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  The  Superintendent 
was  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  whose  sudden 
death,  on  June  28th,  in  London,  is  gi-eatly  to 
be  deplored.  In  the  field  of  her  activity  she 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
the  expiring  century.  Mrs.  Johnson  began 
her  official  career  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  Massachusetts.  In 
that  cnpacity  she  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  convict  women  in  the  prisons  of  that 


State,  and  with  characteristic  energy  under- 
took the  task  of  improving  their  condition. 
Her  plan  was  to  establish  a  separate  institu- 
tion and  organize  and  conduct  it  as  a  Re- 
formatory.     She  met  with  opposition  from 
the  officials  of  the  State,  who  declared  that 
it  was  preposterous  to    assume    that   these 
women  convicts  could  be  reformed  or  even 
improved  by  any  such  measures  as  she  pro- 
posed.   Her  appeals  to  the  Legislature  were 
for  a  time  defeated,  but  at  length  she  se 
cured  a  charter  and  a  small  appropriation 
Under  the  first  management   tlie  Roforma 
tory  did  not  succeetl,  but  this  did  not  shal<i 
Mrs.  Johnson's  faith  in  the  capacity  of  con 
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vict  women  to  l)o  reformed,  under  proper  in- 
fluences. Though  possessed  of  wealth  she 
offered  her  services  to  the  Governor  as  Su- 
perintendent of  the  institution.  She  was 
duly  appointed  and  from  that  time  to  her 
death  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  refor- 
mation of  a  class  of  convicts  who  had  here- 
tofore been  abandoned  by  the  State  as  utter- 
ly hopeless.  Tho  her  success  exceeded  her 
own  most  sanguine  expectations  the  State 
officials  were  slow  iu  acknowledging  their 
confidence  in  her  Avork  by  proper  financial 
support  of  the  Reformatory.  But  she  lived 
to  see  tlie  monument  which  she  herself  erect- 
ed to  her  own  memory  completed  and  to  lay 
the  capstone  with  her  own  hands.  The  Sher- 
born  Reformatory  is  the  finished  product  of 
a  life  devoted  to  the  rescue  of  the  most  hope- 
less and  helpless  outcasts  of  society. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  woman  of  a  striking 
personality.  Large  without  being  gross,  de- 
cisive in  speech  Avithout  being  rude,  stern  in 
the  expression  of  her  features,  but  softened 
by  a  gracious  smile,  she  impressed  us  as  one 
whose  very  presence  would  command  re- 
spect and  deference.  Her  reception  of  her 
visitors  was  charactei'istic.  Expressing  her 
gratification  that  we  had  come  as  a  commit- 
tee of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New 
York  to  examine  the  Reformatory,  she  added, 
"  1  am  about  to  commence  my  morning 
rounds,  and  as  I  have  neither  time  nor  pa- 
tience to  repeat  what  1  may  have  to  say,  I 
must  ro(iuest  you  all  to  keep  near  me  and 
not  ask  me  to  state  tlie  same  thing  twice." 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  the  disciplinary 
methods  of  the  Reformatory,  Mrs.  Johnson 
stated  that  she  relied  upon  no  one  course  of 
treatment,  but  she  regarded  it  as  her  first 
duty  thoroughly  to  familiarize  herself  with 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  peculiarities 
of  each  convict  on  her  entrance  to  the  prison, 
lu  order  that  she  might  bo  able  to  adapt  her 
surroundings  to  the  correction  of  vicious 
habits  and  propensities.  For  this  purpose 
she  had  several  single  isolated  rooms  con- 
structed, in  one  of  which  each  newcomer  was 
confined  for  the  purpose  of  personal  study. 
A  matron  had  charge  of  these  rooms,  who 
prepared  the  inmates  for  Mrs.  Johnson's 
visits,  for  many  of  the  convicts  entered  in  a 
besotted  state  and  it  often  required  several 
days  of  care  and  treatment  to  render  them 


proper  subjects  for  examination  and  make 
them  amenable  to  any  good  influences.  To 
illustrate  her  method  of  procedure  she  gave 
us  the  detailed  history  of  two  of  the  most 
desperate  women  convicts  who  had  ever 
been  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts. 

'J'he  first  was  an  Irish  woman  who,  as  a 
criminal,  was  noted  for  having  been  in  most 
of  the  prisons  of  Ireland,  and,  after  being  de- 
ported to  this  country,  she  had  been  in  many 
of  the  prisons  of  the  United  States.  The 
court  officials  made  themselves  merry  when 
this  convict  was  committed  to  the  Reforma- 
tory, but  they  were  so  considerate  of  the  life 
of  the  Superintendent  as  to  caution  her 
never  to  be  alone  witli  the  prisoner  on  ac- 
count of  her  homicidal  tendencies.  It  re- 
quired a  week  of  confinement  before  the 
prisoner  was  sufficiently  free  from  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  to  be  reported  in  fit  condi- 
tion to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Superintend- 
ent. Dressing  herself  as  if  to  make  a  formal 
morning  call  on  friends,  this  being  her  in- 
variable custom  on  first  approaching  the  new 
inmate,  Mrs.  Johnson  went  to  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  Irish  convict,  Sarah.  She 
rapped  lightly  on  the  door  but  received  no 
response.  She  rapped  again  and  again  but 
all  w^as  quiet  within.  She  then  unlocked  the 
door  and  quietly  walked  in  with  the  cheery 
salutation,  "  (^ood  morning,  Sarah,  how  do 
you  do  this  beautiful  morning?"  The  con- 
vict was  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  not  a  muscle  of  her 
face  moved  during  the  interview.  To  fur- 
ther o.uestions,  as  "  Did  you  have  a  good 
night's  sleep?  "  "  Do  you  have  plenty  of 
food?"  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you? "  no  response  was  made  nor  did  a  mus- 
cle move.  AVith  the  gentlest  possible  parting 
words,  "  Oood  morning,  Sarah,  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  you 
need;  I  shall  call  again  at  this  time  to-mor- 
row morning,"  the  Superintendent  withdrew. 
The  visit  was  repeated  on  the  next  day,  the 
same  formalities  were  gone  through  with 
and  witli  the  same  results.  On  the  third 
visit  the  convict  greeted  the  Superintendent 
with  a  volley  of  oaths  and  approaching  her 
with  clenched  fists  and  glaring  eyes,  said, 
"  You  are  here  again,  are  you?  I  would  like 
to  know  how  you  dare  come  in  here  in  this 
way?"    Assuming  all  the  dignity  which  her 
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coinmanding  presence  would  admit  and  that 
beuiguity   which  her    featilres    readily    ex- 
pressed, tlie  Superintendent  replied,  "  Sarah, 
you  are  my  guest  in  my  own  home;  can  I 
do   otherwise  than   call   upon  you   and   en- 
deavor to  make  you  comfortable  and  happy 
while  you  are  under    my    roof?"    "Well," 
the  convict  rei)lied.  "  if  you  knew  who  I  am 
jou  wouldn't  l)e  coming  in  here  alone  every 
day;  1  liave  been  in  every  prison  in  Ireland 
and  1  liave  killed  more  than  one;  you  don't 
know  wliat  risks  you  are  taking."    "  Sarah," 
said  the  Superintendent,  "  1  do  not  wish  to 
know   who  you   were,   nor  anything  about 
your  crimes;  when  you  passed  through  the 
gate   into   this  building  you   left   your  past 
life  beliind  you.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  wisli  you  would  not  again  mention  it; 
my  anxiety  is  to  determine  what  your  life 
will  be   in  the  future,  after  you  leave  this 
place."    "  I  s'pose  you  think  you  are  going 
to  reform  me."  said  the  prisoner.  "  That  has 
been  tried  on  before,  but  it  didn't  go.  What  do 
you  want  me  to  do,  anyway"?"    The  Super- 
intendent replied,  "  When  ladies  call  on  me 
I  always  wish  them  a  good  morning  and  of- 
fer them   a   chair."    On   the   next   visit   the 
l)risoner  arose  when  the  Superintendent  en- 
tered and,  l)ringing  a  cliair  down   upon  the 
lloor   witli   tremendous   force,    said,   with   a 
most  patronizing  air,  "  Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  take  a  chair.    I  s'pose  that's  what 
you  want  me  to  do    every    time   you    call." 
'■  That  is  it  precisely,  Sarah,"  said  the  Su- 
perintendent, "  and  it  is  so  very  kind  of  you 
to  offei'  me  your  chair;  I  assure  you  I  most 
higldy  appreciate  your  curtesy."    Thus  the 
daily    visits   continued,    the    Superintendent 
utilizing  tliem   to   gain   an   intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  mental  and  moral  peculiarities 
and  suscepti1)ilities  of  the  convict,  and  at  the 
same   time   to   win   lier   confidence,   and,    if 
possible,     her     affections.      Simple      kinds 
of  handiwork  were  introduced  at  these  inter- 
views, and  in  a   feAv  days  the  prisoner  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  aid  the  Superintendent 
in   her  worlc.    She  was   removed   from   her 
private  quarters  and  was  allowed  to  attend 
Mrs.  Johnson  in  many  of  her  duties.    Grad- 
ually she  was  advanced  from  one  grade  to 
another,  always  under  the  per.sonal  care  of 
a  qualified  attendant,  until  at  length  she  was 
decided  to  be  worthy  to    wear    the    white 


liadge,    made    in    {lie    form    of    A    tri-leafed 
clover,  having  the  following  inscription,  "  T. 
and  T.,"  "Trust  and  Truth."    This  badge  was 
worn  only  by  those  who  had  been  tliorough- 
ly  tested  in  manifold  ways  and  found  entire- 
ly  reliable.       Mrs.   Johnson   now   secured  a 
place  for  her  in  a  family    in    an    adjoining 
State,  in  which  she  resided  a  year  or  more, 
giving  perfect  satisfaction  as  a  servant.  She 
tlien  proposed  to  go  back  to  her  home  in  Ire- 
land in  order  to  care  for  her  aged  mother. 
At  the  time  of  oxu'  visit  she  had  been  at  home 
several  years,  always  writing  a  most  affec- 
tionate letter  monthly  to  Mrs.  Jolmson.    A 
recent  letter  was  also  on  file  in  the  Reforma- 
tory from  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which 
she  lived,   testifying  to  her  excellent  char- 
acter and  especially  commending  her  for  her 
devotion  to  the  convict  women  in  the  prisons. 
The  second  case  related  by  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  quite  as  characteristic  of  her  genius  as 
the  first.    Having  noticed  that  a  prominent 
State  otficial,  wlio  had  persistently  opposed 
tlie  Reformatory,  was  to  give  a  lecture,  in  a 
neighboring  city,   on   the   failure   of  all  ef- 
forts to  reform  convict  women,  she  resolved 
to  attend.    Being  personally  unknown  to  the 
s|)caker,  she    took    a    seat    immediately    in 
front    of    him.    He    proceeded    to     inveigh 
against  refoi-ms  and    reformers    in    general 
and  concluded  with  a  violent  attack  on  the 
Sherborn  Reformatory,  declaring  the  support 
of  tJiat  institution  a  misappropriation  of  pub- 
lic money.    He  instanced  as  a  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  his  position  the  commitment 
to  the  Reformatory  on  that  very  day  of  a 
woman  whom  the  judge  of  the  court  regard- 
ed as  the  most  abandoned  and  hopeless  crim- 
inal ever  seen  in  Massachusetts.    He  stated 
that  she  had  been  in  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories  nearly  all   her  life  and   was  a  most 
dangerous  person  even  when   inider  prison 
discipline.    He  concluded  by  stating  that  he 
had  learned  that  Mrs.  Johnson  was  very  free 
and  easy  with  the  inmates  of  the  Reforma- 
tory and,  lest  harm  might  come  to  her  at  the 
hands  of  this  depraved  wretch,  he  had  writ- 
ten her  an  urgent  appeal  to  be  on  her  guard 
and  never  be  alone  with  her  convict.    At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Mrs.  Johnson  stepped 
forward  and  introduced  herself  to  the  speak- 
er, who  congratulated  her  on  being  present 
to  hear  his  description  of  the  new  inmate 
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and  begged  her  to  heed  liis  advice.  She 
stated  to  him  and  to  tlie  audience  that  this 
convict  woman  was  the  very  typo  of  crim- 
inals for  wliich  the  Reformatory  was 
created;  tliat  slie  liad  not  the  slightest  appre- 
hension of  personal  injury  in  her  method  of 
treatmeni ;  that  if  the  institution  failed  to 
reform  such  a  criminal  it  deserved  the  cen- 
sure which  it  had  received,  and  she  invited 
the  si)eaker  and  those  present  to  visit  the 
Ueforinatory  at  the  end  of  two  mouths  and 
judge  lor  themselves  the  effect  of  a  residence 
of  that  length  of  time  upon  this  woman.  The 
same  careful  study  was  made  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  character  of  this  convict  as  of  the 
Irish  woman,  and  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  reform  it  were  applied  and  with  the 
same  success.  In  due  time  she  received  the 
badge  "  Truth  and  Trust  "  and  was  sent  to 
live  with  a  family  selected  for  its  special  fit- 
ness to  continue  her  moral  training.  After 
a  residence  of  some  two  years  in  this  family, 
(luring  which  she  won  the  esteem  of  the 
neighborhood,  she  wrote  Mrs.  Johnson  that 
she  was  in  great  distress  of  mind  on  account 
of  a  recent  occurrence.  The  Superintendent 
liastened  to  visit  the  family  and  when  alone 
with  the  ex-convict  woman  was  informed 
that  a  gentleman  visitor  to  the  family,  a  Jus- 
tice of  tlie  Peace,  and  a  very  reputable  citi- 
zen, had  proposed  marriage,  and  she  had  not 
the  courage  to  disclose  to  him  her  former 
life.  On  learning  from  the  woman  that  she 
was  greatly  attached  to  hlra,  Mrs.  Johnson 
called  upon  the  gentleman  and  frankly  in- 
formed him  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  While 
he  expressed  surprise  that  she  could  have 
had  such  a  history  he,  nevertheless,  de- 
clared that  it  was  no  bar  on  his  part  to  their 
marriage.  Mrs.  Johnson  showed  us  a  family 
group  recently  photographed  wiiich  repre- 
sented a  matronly  lady  sitting  in  a  chair;  on 
either  side  were  grouped  tlie  children  and 
behind  her  stood  the  husband  and  father. 
The  central  figure  of  that  family  was  the 
woman  whom  tlie  judge  had  ten  years  before 
"  regarded  as  the  most  abandoned  and  hope- 
less criminal  ever  seen  in  Massachusetts." 

Incidentally  she  nu>iitioned  another  case 
which  deserves  notice  as  illustrating  not 
only  j\[rs.  Johnson's  remarkable  faculty  for 
discovering  and  applying  the  proper  reme- 
dial measures  in  reforming  convicts,  but  also 


the  infinite  variety  of  those  measures.  A 
woman  was  committed  to  her  care  who  re- 
sisted all  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
her  to  induce  her  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution. She  was  not  violent,  but  passive; 
not  resentful,  but  indifferent;  not  passionate, 
but  emotional.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  ordered  a 
Boston  artist  to  paint  for  the  chapel  a  full 
sized  portrait  of  Christ  forgiving  the  adulter- 
ous woman.  It  was  a  striking  picture  as  a 
work  of  art.  She  had  placed  it  in  a  conspic- 
uous position  and  arranged  the  lights  so  as 
to  give  the  greatest  effect  of  the  figures  upon 
the  audience.  On  the  evening  that  the  paint- 
ing was  to  be  unveiled  she  determined  to  test 
the  effect  upon  her  emotional  but  incorrigible 
prisoner  of  the  sudden  view  of  Christ  in  the 
attitude  of  forgiving  the  kneeling  and  peni- 
tent criminal.  She  arranged  to  have  her 
seated  in  a  position  where  the  unveiling 
would  present  the  figures  in  the  painting  in 
the  most  life-like  light  and  seated  herself 
where  she  could  best  observe  the  features  of 
the  convict  woman.  The  unveiling  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  lecture,  detailing  the  incident 
represented  on  the  canvas  in  simple  lan- 
guage, but  in  a  sympathetic  manner.  The 
lights  were  then  turned  on,  the  veil  drawn 
and  the  figure  of  Christ  appeared  as  a  living 
presence.  The  effect  on  all  was  magical.  A 
subdued  applause  ran  through  the  audience, 
followed  by  a  hush  and  profound  silence. 
The  hitherto  pale  and  expressionless  face  of 
the  stolid  and  indifferent  convict  suddenly 
tlushed  and  lighted  up  as  if  a  new  and  in- 
spiring intluence  had  stirred  the  very  springs 
of  life.  With  eyes  suffused  with  tears  and 
intently  fixed  on  the  painting,  she  did  not 
heed  the  signal  for  retiring,  but  remained  as 
if  transfixed  by  an  overpowering  emotion. 
From  that  moment  the  reformation  of  her 
character  began  and  progressed  to  its  com- 
pletion along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  preced- 
ing cases. 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  was  that 
the  method  of  discipline  in  any  reformatory 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  character  of 
the  inmates  as  upon  the  temperament  of  the 
chief  officer.  A  superintendent  who  believes 
that  the  highest  ends  and  aims  of  a  reforma- 
tory are  attained  when  obedience  to  its  rules 
is  secured  will  naturally  adopt  those  meas- 
ures of  discipline  which  most  readily  and  ef- 
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f(>ctually  ju'complish  that  purpose.  He  will 
waste  110  time  with  "tufts  of  grass  "  to  bring 
the  "young  rascals  down"  when  he  knows 
so  well  "  what  virtue  there  is  in  stones." 
Physical  suffering,  inflicted  in  some  form, 
appeals  to  his  consciousness  as  the  only  ade- 
qu:ite  punislimeut  for  offenses  willfully  com- 
mitted, while  if  he  applies  the  "  rod  "  with 
liis  own  hands  he  experiences  a  certain  un- 
definable  but  gratifying  sense  of  the  "  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things."  But  the  responsible 
head  of  a  reformatory  who  interprets  crimi- 
nal acts  as  expressions  of  a  perverted  moral 
sense  due  to  defective  physical  development 
or  the  want  of  early  proper  educational,  so- 
cial or  religious  influences  and  training,  at- 
taches little  importance  to  the  reforming 
power  of  brute  force  in  securing  obedience 
to  law.  On  the  contrary,  he  banishes 
every  relic  and  even  suggestion  of  physical 


suffering  as  a  penalty  for  disobedience  and 
substitutes  those  educational  and  moral 
forces  which  tend  to  create  entirely  different 
and  better  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions  and 
motives.  He  will  regard  no  time  as  wasted 
that  is  spent  in  discovering  the  effect, 
whether  in  the  mental,  moral  or  physical 
constitution  of  the  inmate,  on  which  vicious 
or  criminal  acts  depend.  And  when  that  de- 
fect is  found  he  will  exhaust  all  his  resources 
in  his  endeavor  to  find  and  apply  those 
creative  educational  forces,  whether  of  the 
brain  or  muscles,  on  which  the  development 
of  true  character  depends.  Failing  to  effect 
reform  it  is  his  clear  duty  to  return  the  In- 
corrigibles  to  the  prisons  of  the  State  rather 
tliau  to  retain  them  in  the  reformatory  and 
reduce  them  to  the  outward  form  of  obe- 
dience by  mere  mechanical  appliances. 

New  York  City. 


Education  for  the  Cubans. 

By  Mary  C.   Francis. 


IN  the  recent  access  of  public  interest  in 
the  Cuban  a,  point  of  vital  importance 
is  that  of  his  future  educational  status. 
During  her  four  centuries  of  misrule  in  the 
island  Spain  systematically  denied  to  her 
subjects  aiiytliiug  more  tliau  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  advanced  culture.  Something 
called  education  was  placed  before  the 
masses,  but  it  was  never  in  reality  more 
tlian  a  farce;  the  usual  coating  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  glossed  it  over  and  forced  it 
down  the  people's  throats.  Like  tlie  al- 
leged political  "  liberties  "  Cuba  enjoyed  her 
system  of  so-called  education  was  a  mock- 
ery. Even  the  public  press,  that  universal 
educator  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
stifled,  and  most  of  the  leading  editors  of 
the  island  have  been  banished,  tried  by  court 
martial  and  persecuted  until  those  wlio  were 
not  forced  to  leave  under  "  advice "  found 
it  expedient  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  policy 
which  miglit  in  the  end  involve  their  lives. 

Out  of  the  enormous  budget  of  $26,000,- 
000— that  being  the  amount  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding   the    late     revolution— but    $182,000 


were  assigned  to  education  in  the  whole  is- 
land. The  University  of  Havana  itself  was 
made  to  be  a  source  of  pi'ofit  to  the  State, 
while  even  that  institution  was  without 
laboratories  and  instruments.  Every  coun- 
try of  America,  witli  tlio  exception  of  Bo- 
livia, including  Hayti,  Jamaica,  Trinidad 
and  Guadaloupe,  A\liere  tiie  colored  race 
])redominates,  spent  more  than  Spain  for 
education,  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  only 
Chile  expended  as  much  as  Cuba  for  the 
support  of  the  army.  No  technical  or  in- 
dustrial education  existed  at  all.  The  ca- 
reers and  professions  most  in  demand  by 
modern  civilization  were  not  cultivated  in 
Cuba.  In  order  to  become  a  topographer, 
a  scientific  agriculturist,  an  electrician,  an 
industrial  or  mechanical  engineer,  the  Cu- 
ban was  obliged  to  go  to  a  foreign  country. 
The  State  in  Cuba  did  not  support  a  single 
public  libraiT. 

About  tlie  beginning  of  this  century  the 
cloud  of  ignorance  which  had  accumulated 
began  to  be  dissipated.  It  was  in  1762  that 
the  city  of  Havana  was  captured  and  held 
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by  the  English  for  about  eleven  months. 
While  they  occupied  it  the  port  was  opened 
to  foreign  trade,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  people  had  the  opportunity  of  experi- 
encing the  advantages  of  contact  with  the 
progressive  outside  world.  When  the  city 
was  returned  to  Spain  the  old  system  was 
again  put  in  vogue.  But  the  leaven  had  be- 
gun to  work.  That  one  breath  that  had 
blown  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  wafted  the 
germs  of  ambition.  They  fell  upon  fruitful 
soil,  and  the  Cuban  people  began  to  send 
their  youth  to  the  United  States  to  obtain 
an  education.  This  improper  and  highly 
reprehensible  practice  was  discouraged  by 
a  Royal  Decree  issued  at  Madrid  in  1799, 
ordering  all  Cuban  parents  to  discontinue 
it  at  once.  But  the  desire  for  intellectual 
enlightenment  had  spread.  Cubans  con- 
tinued to  come  to  America,  and  enter  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  3828  the  Royal 
Decree  was  reissued  in  a  more  stringent 
form,  ordering  that  all  parents  disobeying 
it  should  be  punished,  that  all  youths  then 
in  the  United  States  should  be  brought  back 
to  Cuba,  and  that  all  who  had  fallen  under 
the  pernicious  influences  of  the  free  institu- 
tions of  America  should  be  placed  under 
police  surveillance  and  a  record  kept  of  their 
opinions,  conduct  and  associates. 

It  was  not  until  about  1850  that  men  of 
education  and  culture  began  to  have  a 
marked  influence  in  Cuba,  but  since  then 
their  numbers  have  increased  astonishing- 
ly, when  the  limitations  under  which  they 
rose  are  remembered.  During  the  late  rev- 
olution there  were  not  fewer  than  one  thou- 
sand men  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  who  fought  in  the  insurgent  army. 
With  the  advent  of  the  uprising  every 
energy  was  turned  toward  the  struggle,  and 
with,  the  termination  of  Spain's  rule  the 
financial  ruin  is  so  universal  that  the  Cuban 
to-day  is  more  thoroughly  handicapped  than 
ever. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  some  friends  of 
Cuba  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  assist- 
ing Cuban  young  men  toward  an  education, 
pending  such  time  as  the  island  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Cubans  and  leave  them 
free  to  establish  their  own  public  school 
system,  and  the  result  was  the  Cuban  Edu- 


cational Association.  Of  this  organization 
Major  General  Joseph  Wheeler  is  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Harroun,  widely 
known  through  his  connection  with  Union 
College,  is  the  Secretary  and  Trea.surer. 
Others  engaged  in  the  work  are  Alexander 
B.  Orr,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.;  Al- 
bert Shaw,  Ph.D.;AVm.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.;  the 
late  General  Calixto  Garcia  was  one  of  the 
directors  and  took  a  deep  interest.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  association  met  with  an  over- 
whelming response.  Applications  have 
poured  into  the  otfice  by  scores,  and  the  only 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  attending  to 
all  who  would  fain  come.  The  letters  and 
applications  on  file  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  both  the  attitude  of  Cubans  toward  the 
offered  privileges  and  the  financial  condi- 
tion in  the  island.  In  many  instances  par- 
ents or  guardians  offer  to  mortgage  their 
property  in  order  to  be  able  to  send  their 
sous  and  defray  the  expenses  that  must  be 
met  while  here,  for  only  tuition  and  reduced 
rates  of  board  are  assured  under  the  terms 
of    the    association. 

The  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the 
country  which  responded  favorably  to  the 
inquk-y  whether  they  were  willing  to  take 
two  or  more  pupils  for  a  free  scholarship 
would  make  a  list  far  exceeding  the  entire 
limits  of  this  article,  ranging  from  well 
known  private  institutions  to  our  great  uni- 
versities, and  including  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  evident  that  without  a 
large  fund  to  draw  on  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  more  or  less  hampered,  for  it 
requires  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars 
to  give  a  student  his  board  and  supply  his 
incidental  expenses  during  his  first  year, 
and  in  some  towns  this  has  been  met  by  a 
committee  of  responsible  citizens  who  stand 
as  sponsors  for  a  year's  trial  work  at  the 
institution  in  that  town  or  city,  as,  despite 
the  carefully  sifted  requirements  of  the  as- 
sociation, a  test  is  in  some  instances  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate.  One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions made  in  the  contract  ottached  to 
this  free  scholarship  is  that  the  student  is 
bound  after  receiving  his  education  to  re- 
turn to  Cuba  and  make  his  home  there; 
thus  making  of  each  one  a  uucleus  for 
further  progress  and  culture. 
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The  attainments  of  those  applying  have 
tlius  far  shown  a  higher  standard  than  was 
expected,  altho  in  many  instances  the  stu- 
dent is  handicapped  by  a  total  lack  of  Eng- 
lish. In  some  cases  the  letters  received  are 
painfully  pathetic,  indicating  as  they  do  ad- 
vanced qualifications  coupled  with  financial 
disability  to  advance  the  necessary  amount, 
and  for  this  class  the  association  is  not  as 
yet  prepared  to  make  any  provision.  Still 
more  significant  than  this  class,  of  com- 
munications are  those  received  witli  refer- 
ence to  the  girls  and  young  Cuban  women, 
who  were  not  taken  into  consideration  at 
nil  when  the  association  was  incorporated, 
but  who  have  nevertheless  risen  up  with  a 
unanimous  request  for  the  same  advantages 
tluit  are  to  be  offered  to  their  favored 
brothers.  During  my  residence  in  Cuba  I 
talked  with  scores  of  these  ambitious  girls. 
Ilea  ring  on  every  side  the  heai'tfelt  cry, 
"  Oh,  if  we  could  only  be  educated  like  the 
American  women  !  " 

It  is  the  same  in  the  country  and  in  tlie 
city;  all  are  alike  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
jirogress,  and  are  yearning  with  all  the  zeal 
of  a  newly  awakened  thirst  for  knowledge. 
The  illiteracy  of  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  tlie 
Itopulation  is  about  equally  divided  betAveen 
the  men  and  the  women,  and  if  Cuba  is  to 


forge  ahead  her  women  must  be  educated 
as  well  as  her  men.  That  this  can  never  be 
adequately  done  until  Cuba  has  her  own 
system  of  education,  her  own  public 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  her  own 
facilities  for  special  and  technical  train- 
ing, is  evident.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a 
more  ditticult  and  delicate  task  to  bring 
young  Cuban  women  to  the  United  States 
than  to  l)ring  young  men;  yet  some  such 
step  would  ))(>  an  eminently  practical  one, 
provided  it  were  made  a  condition  that  each 
one  should  return  to  Cuba  to  teach  for  a 
specified  term  of  years.  I  met  a  number 
who  are  (luite  capal)le  of  taking  such  an 
education  witli  credit;  and  so  ambitious  is 
the  CiU)an  woman,  so  high  her  sense  of 
honor  and  so  (luick  is  she  to  appreciate  a 
benetit  tliat  tliere  is  no  risk  involved  in  be- 
stowing upon  her  the  boon  of  the  re<iuired 
training. 

In  the  end,  however,  tlie  fact  remains  that 
no  favors  extended  by  a  foreign  nation,  no 
matter  how  well  intended,  can  take  the 
place  of  internal  development.  The  sooner 
an  opi)(>rt unity  is  extended  for  that  pur- 
pose and  her  resources  granted  to  her  peo- 
ple the  better,  for  tiiere  are  those  in  Cuba 
who  are  amply  qualitied  to  create  an  ade- 
quate system. 

New  York  City. 


Absence. 


By  Ida  Whipple  Benham. 


T 


HE  nest  waits  for  the  bird, 

The  flower  waits  for  the  bee, 
Love,  for  the  loving  word— 
And  I  for  thee. 


Content,  unmoved  of  fate, 
I  bide  the  time  apart; 

So,  be  it  soon  or  late, 
Here  is  my  heart  ! 


And  was  it  yestermorn? 

Or  was  it  yesteryear? 
The  frost  was  on  the  thorn— 

The  rose  is  here. 

I  will  not  count  the  hours 
Save  in  the  gifts  they  bring— 

The  summer's  boon  of  flowers, 
The  songs  of  spring. 


And  all  the  leagues  of  space 
That  ci-y  "  Afar,  afar," 

Sliall  render  back  tliy  face 
As  night  the  star. 

The  bird  flies  to  the  nest. 
And  to  the  flower  the  bee. 

Eove  to  the  loving  breast— 
And  thou  to  me. 
Mystic,  Conn. 


Camping  Alone. 

By  Theodore   Roberts. 


When  tlie  wind,  aoi-o.ss  llie  garden,  bi-ings  you  word  of  distant  streams, 
And  the  clatter  of  far  rapids  weaves  bine  magic  in  your  dreams, 
"I'is  time  to  bid  the  town  good-bye— the  How,  the  I'arlv.  the  S(iuare— 
And  leave  the  weekly  book-reviews  to  some  one  else's  care. 
'Tis  time  to  come  away  and  "  pack  "  your  grub 

Along  a  wooded  trail  I  will  tell. 
To  cast  a  tiy  where  never  reel  has  sung, 

And  mark  the  smoking  camp-fire's  pungent  smell. 

l''()r  tlie  plover  calls  his  mate  to  him,  and  flushes  from  the  sedge. 
The  half-pound  trout  are  leaping  at  the  rapids'  flying  edge. 
The  great  loons  whistle  for  you,  'til  I  turn  to  see  who  calls, 
And  hear  the  white  gull's  i-aspiug  laugh  float  in  across  the  falls. 
'Tis  time  to  strap  yoiu-  kit  and  come  with  me, 

For  big  Kx])loits  lies  lovely  in  the  sun — 
I've  swung  my  blackened  kettle  from  the  tire, 
And  the  bacon  in  the  pan  is  nearly  done  ! 


AT  Gam  bo  my  three  new  friends  shook 
their  heads  and  asked  what  would 
happen  if  I  broke  my  leg  or  my  neck, 
all  alone  there  in  the  woods.  "  You  will  be 
lonely,"  said  the  inspector  of  pulp-wood;  but 
I  renumbered  that  he  had  spent  a  whole  wui- 
ter  in  tlie  wilderness,  packing  his  "  nunney 
bag  "  and  knocking  the  drift  from  the  points 
of  his  snow-shoes  with  a  gaff  at  every  step. 
"  You  nuist  be  crazy  !— the  flies  will  worry 
you  1o  death,"  said  Mrs.  N.;  but  I  remem- 
hen>d  tliat  she  had  just  returned  to  Ganibo 
from  a  fishing  trip  on  the  upper  ponds. 

"  Come  and  catch   salmon  with  us,"  said 
Mr.  N. 

"  It's  awfully    good   of   you,"    I   muttered, 
"but— well,  I  like  to  do  crazy  things." 

The  inspector  of  i)ulp-wood  informed  us 
that  Badger  Brook  was  the  last  place  made- 
nothing  but  an  operator's  hut  at  the  edge  of 
the  track.  .Vlso  tliat  1  might  be  able  to  swap 
my  sugar  for  hard  bread  with  the  operator. 
(Janibo  was  not  made  very  long  ago,  but  it 
consists  of  an  empty  hotel  instead  of  an  oper- 
ator's shack.  The  trout  at  Gambo  are  too 
small  to  come  all  the  way  to  Newfoundland 
to  catch.  I  left  the  plac(>  with  few  regrets, 
for  I  had  spent  two  days  there  casting  select 
flies  at  small  and  select  fish.  In  Gambo  the 
train  is  the  easiest  thing  to  catch— but  one 
has  to  "turn  out"  at  three  o'clock  in  the 


morning  to  do  it.  We  reached  Badger  Brook 
at  8.30  a.m.  The  telegraph  office,  where  the 
operator  sleeps,  cooks  and  listens  to  the  ever- 
lasting tick-tick  of  his  instrument,  is  a  tiny, 
(me-roomed  building  about  15  by  10  feet.  It 
stands  close  up  to  the  track,  surrounded  Ity 
fallen  timber,  blackened  by  fire,  and  jagged 
stumi)s,  among  which  the  brown  hares  play 
leap-frog  all  day  and  the  '•  Old  Sam  Pea- 
body  "  calls  for  rain.  He  never  seems  done 
with  his  cry  for  rain,  and  (worse  luck)  the 
rain  never  seems  unwilling  to  answer  the 
invitation.  On  the  other  side  of  the  track 
are  two  shanties  built  of  rough  logs  and 
roofed  with  bark  and  tar-paper.  In  these 
live  the  section  men  belonging  to  the  railway 
—four  for  this  section  of  twelv(>  and  a  half 
miles. 

During  the  winter  mouths  the  train  gets 
no  further  than  Badger  Brook.  From  there 
on  to  the  outposts  the  mail  is  carried  by  cour- 
iers and  dog-sled.  The  shortest  trail  from 
Badger  to  "  the  salt  water  "  is  that  to  Hall's 
Bay,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through 
barren,  greenwood,  swamp  and  burnt  land. 
This  is  the  trail  that  I  wished  to  follow. 
Somewhere  I  had  heard  that  camps  were  sti- 
tioned  every  five  miles  of  the  way.  and  that 
the  path  was  as  easy  to  find  as  Fifth  avenue, 
tho  as  crooked  as  Fulton  street.  But  at 
Badger  Brook   the   operator    asked    me    to 
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"  mug  up,"  and  then  think  my  plans  over 
quietly.  "  Mugging  up  "  is  not  dangerous, 
tho  the  tea  is  often  painfully  strong. 

"  The  road  is  about  as  wide  as  a  pair  of 
snow-shoes,"  he  said,  "  except  where  it 
strikes  a  bog,  and  then  it's  from  sky  line  to 
sky  line."  While  he  was  making  this  dis- 
couraging remark  over  the  edge  of  his  tin 
cup,  an  old  man  with  a  rifle  came  up  from 
nowhere  in  particular  and  said  that  the  trail 
started  into  the  woods  about  two.  miles  far- 
ther along  the  track  and  that  it  was  thirty 
feet  wide.  Then  he  w^ent  away  through  the 
fallen  trees  and  the  fragrant  underbrush, 
with  every  intention  of  shooting  caribou  out 
of  season.  The  operator  begged  me  to  stay 
with  him  for  a  while— any  sized  while— a 
day,  a  month  or  a  year.  To  begin  with,  I 
stayed  to  dinner.  We  cooked  a  kettleful  of 
beans  and  ate  them  all.  In  the  afternoon  I 
started  out  to  find  the  trail  to  Hall's  Bay. 
After  walking  five  miles  along  the  rails  with 
my  full  kit— ax,  blanket,  fishing  tackle  and 
grub— on  my  back,  and  seeing  nothing  but 
an  endless  front  of  gray  and  black  woods,  un- 
cheered  by  song  of  bird  or  rustle  of  leaf,  I 
tramped  back  to  the  little  red  shack.  The 
glistening  rails,  the  lonelj'  wind  and  the  life- 
less forests  had  laid  cold  fingers  of  depres- 
sion on  my  heart.  The  sunlight  served  only 
T;o  light  up  the  desolation.  The  operator 
seemed  pleased  to  have  me  back. 

"  The  old  man  was  here  again,"  he  said, 
"  and  has  decided  that  the  only  way  to  get 
to  Hall's  Bay  is  to  follow  the  brook  to  the 
dam  and  then  strike  into  the  woods  and  trust 
to  luck  to  bring  you  out  in  the  right  place." 

"  Luck  never  hung  to  me  for  sixty  miles," 
T  replied,  and  unstrung  my  pack.  I  cooked 
the  supper  that  night— bacon,  Indian  meal 
flapjacks  and  tea. 

The  moon  came  over  the  eastern  woods  like 
a  huge  red  shield,  but  dwindled  as  she  slid  up 
the  green  sky.  The  rapids  softened  their 
clatter  and  ghostly  shreds  of  mist  followed 
them  down  toward  "  Exploits."  A  plover 
started  his  plaintive  crying  in  the  marsh. 
The  birches  across  the  stream  looked  like 
white  pillars  holding  up  the  dusky  loom  of 
tho  hill.  To  the  north  Hodge's  Mountain 
pushed  his  black  head  against  the  lighting 
stars.  The  operator  brought  his  mouth- 
organ  into  the  moonlight  ajtfi  played  some 


familiar  airs,  and  a  waltz  which  changed,  for 
me,  the  music  of  Badger  Brook  to  the  pulsing 
sway  of  an  orchestra. 

A  lumber  road,  red  with  pine  needles  and 
alive  with  moose-birds,  runs  west  from 
Badger  Brook.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th 
I  started  along  this  solitary  way.  A  thin 
rank  of  pines  and  birches  divided  me  from 
the  glad  waters  of  Red  Indian  River.  The 
wind  blew  strong,  ruffling  the  smoke-gray 
feathers  of  the  moose-birds  and  zigzaging 
the  flight  of  the  yellow  butterflies.  The  road 
ended  suddenly  in  a  tumble-down  lumber 
shanty  and  a  copse  of  young  birches,  so  I 
went  down  to  the  shore  and  followed  it 
around  to  a  cove  where  the  water  was  quiet 
and  the  banks  green  with  Indian  willows. 
Finding  this  cove  was  like  running  across 
an  old  friend,  for  there  are  a  dozen  spots  just 
like  it  among  the  islands  of  the  river  St.  John 
in  New  Brunswick.  A  brace  of  golden  plover 
swerved  up  from  the  water-grasses.  I 
v\'atched  their  flight  with  admiration  and  re- 
gret and  that  twitching  of  the  trigger-finger 
which  most  of  us  feel,  no  matter  how  gentle 
our  natures,  at  the  sight  of  game.  But  I 
soon  became  accustomed  to  seeing  these  fine 
birds  wheeling  over  me  or  standing  on  the 
shingle  bars,  and  flocks  of  snipe  went  past 
unnoticed.  More  common  than  any  river 
birds  were  the  gray-white  sea-gulls.  They 
flew  above  me  and  skimmed  low  over  the 
water,  uttering  a  strange  cry  like  rusty 
laughter—"  hah,  hah,"  and  again,  "  hah,  hah, 
hah  ! "  as  if  at  some  unholy  joke.  Then  a 
loon,  floating  down  stream  with  nothing 
showing  but  black  head  and  neck,  whistled 
and  disappeared.  I  unstrung  my  pack  where 
the  current  of  the  river  is  split  by  a  high- 
back  ridge  of  rocks  looking  like  one  of  tho 
ribs  of  old  Mother  Earth.  The  gulls  had  full 
possession  of  this  mid-stream  wall.  They 
stood  its  entire  length  much  like  rustic  vol- 
unteers on  parade,  for,  tho  they  toed  the  hne 
together  they  worked  their  heads  about  and 
laughed  at  one  anothei'. 

Red  Indian  River,  at  this  point,  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Both  shores  are  well 
timbered  with  spruce,  fir,  birch  and  pine. 
Forest  fires,  set  by  sparks  from  a  passing 
train  or  the  camp-fires  of  some  careless  trap- 
per or  angler,  have  not  yet  desolated  the 
place.     On  the  rocky  shore  I  built  myself  a 
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lean-to  of  spruce  boughs  and  then  cooked  my 
dinner  of  bacon   and  tea.     The   frying-pan 
had  hardly  touclied  the  fire  before  the  bacon 
began  to  sizzle.     I   took   my  tea   "  naked," 
which  means,  in  the  language  of  the  primi- 
tive Newfoundlander,  with  neither  milk  nor 
sugar.     The   wind   blew   with   steady   force 
from  the  sou'-west.    The  trout  would  not  rise 
either  to  Red  Hackle  or  Silver  Doctor,  tho 
I  made  cast  after  cast,  with  the  thought  of 
more  bacon  for  supper  haunting  me  like  a 
weird.    But  great  desire  and  little  skill  were 
alike  unrewarded.     Early  in  the  evening  the 
wind  turned  bitterly  cold,  and  the  rain  came 
in  gusts.    I  ci'awled  under  my  slender  shelter 
and  rolled  up  in  my  blanket.    Little  knobs  of 
rock  stuck  into  me  here  and  there,  and  my 
pillow  was  a  bunch  of  tir-tops  wound  about 
with  a  pair  of  golf  stockings.     My   abode 
seemed  to  be  all  door,  and  that  door  faced 
the  wind  and  the  rain.    At  last  I  fell  into  an 
uneasy  sleep  and  dreamed  of  soft  beds,  of 
fire-lit  rooms  full  of  familiar  faces,  and  of  a 
cheerful  grate  that  burned  merrily  but  would 
not  warm  my  feet.    Then  some  one  came  in 
out  of  the  windy  night  and  sat  grinning  at 
nie.    I  awoke  with  a  start  and  found  my  re- 
volver in  my  hand.    It  was  two  o'clock,  and 
colder  than   ever.       Dull   thunder  sounded 
above  tho  sweeping  of  the  wind.     The  gulls 
were  quiet,  and  even  the  river  had  lost  the 
note  of  gladness  from  its  song.     With  some 
dry  wood  which  I  had  stored  in  my  shelter 
I  started  a  fire  within  a  foot  of  my  couch. 
The    crackUng    pine-slivers    threw    showers 
of  sparks  over  me,  but  my  blanket  was  too 
damp  to  catch  fire.     Tartially  thawed,  I  re- 
turned to  my  dreams,  and  did  not  awake  till 
after  five.     The  sky   was   still  heavy  with 
clouds,  but  the  rain  had  ceased  falling.    Thus 
I  learned  that  the  climate  of  the  interior  of 
Newfoundland   is  not    that    balmy    delight 
which  tlie  compiler  of  a  well-known  guide- 
book would  load  us  to  believe. 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  The  gulls  tuned 
me  a  greeting  from  their  wet  rocks.  The 
river  hurried  pa.st  with  masses  of  spinning 
foam  from  tho  swollen  rapids  higher  up.     I 


piled  my  fire  with  dry  splinters  from  a  pine- 
butt  and  put  on  the  kettle.     Then  in  for  a 
swim,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  gulls. 
The  water  was  cold  as  the  sea.    By  the  time 
tlie  kettle  had  boiled  the  clouds  had  cleared 
away  and  the  sun  shone  bright.     As  the  air 
grew  warmer  the  black  fiies  and  mosquitoes 
came  joyously  forth  to  taste  that  which  the 
gods  of  chance  had  sent  them.    After  supper 
the  wind  fell  and  the  sun  went  down  through 
a  cloudless  sky  that  held  the  daylight  until 
nine  o'clock.     Up  and  down  the  stream  the 
trout  jumped  like  acrobats.    About  half-past 
nine  1  threw  a  couple  of  birch  sticks  across 
the  fire  and  turned  in.    For  two  hours  I  lay 
on  my  back  and  tried  to  keep  away  the  flies 
Willi  a  fir  branch.     Then  the  "  biteumnosee- 
eius  ■'  joined  the  fray  and  pricked  me  with 
red-hot  stings.     From   twelve   o'clock   until 
half-past  one  I  fought  them  with  a  reeking 
tobacco  pipe  and  a  bath  towel.     Tho  weary 
for  want  of  sleep,  the  dainty  torture  inflicted 
by  these  pests  drove  all  charm  of  rest  away 
from  me.     People  who  sit  at  home  and  read 
outing  articles  are  apt  to  consider  the  flies 
as  part  of  the  fun  of  camping  and  fishing — 
something  that  one  would  miss  with  a  feel- 
ing of  read  sadness.     They  class  the  biting, 
buzzing  pests  with  the  open  fire,  the  long- 
handled   frying-pan  and   the   soft   couch   of 
homlock  boughs.    Some  time  during  the  dark 
hours  I  built  a  "  smudge  "  inside  my  shelter 
of  dry  wood,  with  wet  bark  on  top,  and  until 
five  in  the  morning  I  crouched  over  it  with 
my  blanket  about  m^'  head  and  the  bitter 
smoke  pufling  into  my  eyes. 

Noon  found  me  five  miles  further  up 
stream,  knee  deep  in  swirling  water.  The 
stream  twisted,  and  lifted  white  hands  in  the 
sunlight.  A  wind  bearing  the  fragrance  of 
the  groat  forests  touched  my  face  gently. 
The  trout  bit  hard  and  fast.  The  reel  sang 
and  the  tip  trembled,  and  the  memory  of  last 
night's  discomforts  faded  out. 

That  night  my  sleep  was  untroubled  by 
dreams.  I  lay  on  a  bed  of  hemlock  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  water,  with  nothing  be- 
tween my  face  and  the  far,  white  stars. 

Rkd  Indian  River,  Newpohndlanu. 


The  Story  of  a   Volunteer  in    the   Phihppines. 


By  George  L.   Rees, 


Of  the  1ST  California  Volunteers. 


STEDMAN  hnd  caught  tlio  war  fever. 
lie  was  going  to  war.  That  was 
uo  cause  for  surprise  to  us,  who 
knew  his  impetuous  nature.  He  spent 
weeks  exhausting  all  the  information  on 
the  crisis  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon.  He  got  out  of  temper  with  men  who 
averr(^d  the  war  was  groiuidless.  He  wrote 
denunciatory  letters  to  unpatriotic  citizens, 
and  many  a  time  the  meal  table  held  its  occu- 
pants till  long  after  it  was  cleared,  that  they 
miglit  listen  to  his  sentiments.  Whether 
prophetic  or  in  fun,  they  told  him  he  would 
hate  army  life  as  much  as  he  did  Spain,  if 
injustice  was  what  he  was  opposed  to.  He 
replied  that  ho  would  tight  injustice  when- 
ever he  saw  it,  in  the  Philippines  or  in  the 
camp. 

On  the  transport  one  day  a  group  of  sol- 
diers were  listening  to  their  captain,  who 
was  explainijig  tlie  necessity  of  becoming 
accustomed  to  and  content  with  coarse  food, 
and  a  scarcity  of  that.  "  For,"  he  said, 
■'  many  a  time  in  your  campaign  you  will  be 
glad  to  get  this  little  potato  and  piece  of 
bacon." 

Stedman  had  restrained  himself  until  then. 
"  Would  you  advise,"  he  said,  "  that  we  prac- 
tice starving  now  in  order  to  have  greater 
st?ength  for  the  time  when  we  will  have  to 
starve  in  earnest?  " 

"  Uo  to  your  quarters." 

Then  followed  a  discussion  about  Stedman. 
He  was  a  well-meaning  fellow,  but  too  posi- 
tive. He  could  not  realize  what  army  life 
meant,  and  he  was  slow  to  obey  an  order 
imtil  he  realized  a  reason  for  it. 

But  the  men  argued  tlie  matter  in  another 
light. 

"  TiOok  here,"  said  a  big,  loud-voiced  fel- 
low, stripped  to  his  waist,  as  was  the  custom 
in  that  latitude.  "  We  have  the  same  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  are  to  fight  as  these 
'  shoulder  straps '  have.  We  belong  to  the 
same  set  as  they  did.  They  would  not  have 
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gone  to  war  if  they  had  not  been  certain  of 
their  commissions.  Many  of  us  have  not  yet 
shot  off  a  gun,  but  when  the  time  comes  we 
will  fight  like  demons.  If  these  '  false 
alarms '  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
slaves  of  us  to  remind  us  of  our  duty,  and 
starve  us  to  make  us  patriotic,  they  are  a  lot 
of  liars,  and  they  insult  us."  And  his  voice 
reached  a  high  pitch,  when  an  otticer  came  to 
the  crowd  and  told  them  all  to  report  to  him 
at  fatigue  call,  in  the  morning. 

That  night  Stedman  got  into  trouble  again. 

"Where  are  yez  goin'  wid  yer  beddin'?" 
asked  Corporal  Murphy.  "  Up  on  deck?  Yez 
can't  sleep  up  there." 

"  You  don't  think  I'm  going  to  sleep  down 
in  this  stinking  hole,  do  you?"  and  he 
brushed  by  the  corporal  with  no  further 
words. 

"  Tell  Stedman  I  want  him,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, after  the  affair  was  reported. 

The  captain  was  surprised  when  Murphy 
brought  Stedman  before  him.  He  had  antici- 
pated seeing  a  coarse,  unruly  fellow,  but 
there  stood  before  him  one  who  was  evident- 
ly a  cultured  man.  There  was  an  air  about 
him  that  gave  him  first  place,  and  as  he 
])assed  along  the  deck  many  a  recruit  saluted 
him  by  mistake. 

"  It  makes  no  difference,"  the  captain  was^ 
saying,  "what  you  think  is  right;  you  were 
ordered  not  to  sleep  on  deck  and  you  dis- 
obeyed.   Report  at  the  guardhouse." 

A  few  words  made  by  the  officer  of  the  day 
about  privates  who  would  like  to  run  the 
army,  and  Stedman  was  given  a  bucket  and 
rag  and  led  away  between  two  guards  with 
fixed  bayonets,  to  clean  out  the  officers'  quar- 
ters. After  forty-eight  hours  of  menial  work 
and  imprisonment,  Stedman  was  returned  to 
his  company.  He  found  a  knot  of  men  sitting 
over  a  cabin  light  singing  "  I'm  a  Dog  of  a 
Volunteer."  Others  in  conversation  were 
leaning  against  the  rail. 

"  Yez  chumps,"  Murphy  was  haranguing, 
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"  wad  yez  s'pose  yez  were  jinin',  a  soshul 
club  picnic?  " 

He  was  overwhelniGd  witli  arguments. 

"  War  need  not  be  hell  deliberately  and 
fanatically  Inflicted.  We  can  just  as  well  as 
not  be  well  fed  and  well  kept,"  said  some 
one. 

"And  the  Red  Cross  jiooc's  sliould  be  Oiiton 
by  sick  soldiers,  not  by  well  officers,"  ])ut  in 
Stedman. 

"Haw,  haw  !  You  out,  eh?  A  prisoner  is 
a  purty  man  to  moralize.  Now  1  want  no  lip 
out  of  you.    See  !  " 

At  Camp  Dewey  ^ine  night,  when  tlie  offi- 
cers were  drinking  wine  and  feasting,  a 
young  man  was  shown  into  their  quarters. 
He  had  a  cup  of  coffee  which  lie  handed  to 
the  colonel. 

"  Smell  this,"  he  said. 

The  colonel  frowned  savagely  at  first,  but 
hearing  loud  voices  outside,  went  out  with 
StedUKin,  and  both  together  walked  to  the 
mess  stand,  where  the  colonel  promised  the 
men  better  food  in  the  future.  The  "  non- 
coms."  frowned  and  looked  sideways  at  Sted- 
man; all  of  them  seemed  to  "  have  it  in  for 
him." 

From  that  time  on  Stedman  complained  of 
being  put  on  extra  details.  The  hardships  of 
the  daily  routine  were  not  alleviated  by  the 
fact  that  the  army  was  in  the  tropics,  and 
very  soon  he  grew  weak  through  unmitigated 
toil.  One  hot  afternoon  ho  was  told  to  join 
a  so.uad  of  men  to  get  tirewood.  Passing 
niucli  good  timber  without  taking  it,  the  cor- 
poral led  them  far  over  the  country. 

Stedman  rebelled.  "  I'm  tired  of  this,  and 
I'm  going  back;  "  and  ho  went.  Waiting  un- 
til Murphy,  on  his  return,  had  finished  his 
tirade  of  abuse,  he  said,  "You  are  in  the 
army  now,  but  when  I  see  you  in  citizens' 
clothes  I'll  hammer  you  to  death." 

After  he  was  reported  the  captain  road 
Stedman  an  article  of  war,  relating  to  the 
threatening  of  officers,  "  and  the  penalty  is 
ileatli.  or  as  tlie  court-martial  may  direct," 
lie  read,  looking  quickly  into  Stedmau's  face, 
only  to  find  a  smile  there.  "  Go  to  the 
major." 

Now  Stedman  feared  nothing,  for  the 
major  was  the  best  loved  man  in  tlu>  regi- 
ment. 

"  Sui)posc,"  reasoned  the  major.   "  all  the 


soldiers  were  to  act  on  their  own  impulses, 
in  what  a  chaotic  state  the  army  would  be. 
A  private  always  has  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaining of  ill-treatment  to  his  captain,  and 
Jic  must  remedy  it,  not  you."  Stedman  smiled 
at  that.  "  Stringent  rules  must  be  made  to 
keep  in  check  unmanageable  soldiers."  And 
then  Stedman  thouglit  of  many  of  the  volun- 
teers and  ac'iuiesced. 

"  And  whenever  you  are  given  an  order  you 
must  obey  it,  right  or  wrong,  and  after  it  is 
done  you  inay  compl.iin." 

Stedman  replied  that  he  would  proudly 
subordinate  himself  to  a  just  officer.  But  he 
could  not  see  "  hew  embarrassment  could  be 
brought  upon  any  enterprise  by  demanding 
some  additional  good.  When  in  foreign 
armies  a  soldier  disobeys  an  order,  the  rea- 
son is  generally  that  he  is  a  coward.  That  is 
why  such  penalties  were  originally  attached 
to  disobedience  of  orders.  But  when  an 
American  disobeys  an  order,  it  is  because  he 
is  a  man  of  spirit.  It  is  through  opinion  that 
social  changes  are  brought  about,  and  only 
through  individual  opinion  will  military  life 
become  humanized."  And  he  referred  to  his 
successful  efforts  to  get  better  food. 

But  the  major  kindly  told  him  that  if  all 
the  men  were  as  true-spirited  as  himself  we 
could  safely  make  a  democracy  out  of  our 
army,  but  until  then  we  must  retain  our 
strict  discipline. 

"  Have  less  to  say  about  discipline  and 
more  about  honor,"  replied  Stednum.  "  and 
you  will  have  a  body  of  men  against  whom 
all  the  world  could  not  stand  up.  But  if  you 
make  slav(>s  out  of  us  you  will  soon  have 
the  army  cleared  of  all  but  those  who  are 
slaves  by  nature.  But  I  will  apologize  before 
the  company  for  unmilitary  conduct,"  he 
added  bitterly. 

Stedman  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  the 
army  has  no  more  use  for  a  gentleman  than 
it  has  for  a  tough,  and  sullenly  and  discour- 
aged he  resumed  his  work. 

He  became  ill. 

"Am  T  to  go  on  guard  to-day?"  he  asked. 
"  Why,  look  at  me?" 

"  Get  ready."  gruffly  answered  an  Irish- 
moutlied  first-lioutenant. 

They  put  him  on  a  post  far  up  the  beach, 
the  most  distant  of  all  from  the  guard  house. 

He  paced  up  and  down  his  lonely  beat,  now 
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stopping  to  gaze  off  to  Uiat  quarter  of  the 
sky  first  loft  dark  by  tlie  departing  sun,  real- 
izing that  his  prospects  of  ever  returning  to 
God's  land  were  just  as  black.  Then  he 
thought  of  a  little  lark  he  saw  poised  in  the 
air,  over  that  bullet-cleaved  waste  between 
the  opposing  trenches,  singing  to  break  its 
heart,  while  human  beings  leered  mad-eyed 
at  one  another,  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
little  bird's  exultation.  They  had  not  re- 
lieved him  for  his  meager  evening  meal.  It 
grew  dark,  but  no  relief  came.  It 'was  night, 
but  still  none  came.  Sick  and  faint,  he  feebly 
called,  "Corporal  of  the  guard,  post  eleven, 
relief."  He  called  it  again  and  again,  but 
no  relief  came.  Exhausted,  his  gun  dropped 
from  his  nerveless  hand,  and  he  fell  in  a 
faint.  Later  the  Irish-mouthed  lieutenant 
came  sneaking  along  the  line. 

"What!"  shaking  him;  "sleeping  upon 
your  post?  Gimme  your  gun;  now  yer  belt 
and  everything  ye  got.    Come  !  " 

"  We  cannot  listen  to  your  excuses,"  they 
told  him.  "  You  have  been  the  hardest  man 
in  your  regiment  to  manage.  The  court- 
martial  will  probably  order  you  shot." 

For  weeks  Stedman  languished  in  the 
guard-tent,  doing  all  the  menial  odds  and 
ends  about  camp.  By  this  time  he  was  liter- 
ally a  skeleton. 

One  night  when  he  was  partaking  of  his 
foul  canned  meat  and  sugarless  coffee  made 
out  of  old  grounds,  one  of  his  company  ap- 
proached him  and  Avhispered  excitedly, 
"  Stedman,  there'll  be  a  fight  to-morrow 
night,  and— anybody  near?— a  certain  one  or 
two  of  our  officers  are  likely  to  be  shot,  but 


mind,  Stedman,  not  by  Spanish  bullets,"  he 
added  under  his  breath. 

"  You  poor  men  !  "  thought  Stedman.  "And 
these  officers  are  to  inspire  you  in  battle." 

Loud  and  tremulous  rang  out  the  call  to 
arms  the  following  night.  In  the  blackness 
Stedman  grabbed  a  .gun  and  cartridge  belt, 
and  later  was  dragging  his  weak  body 
through  the  mud  to  the  firing  line.  He  re- 
turned, but  returned  insensible  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  wound  had  paralyzed  him,  and, 
in  addition,  tropical  fevers  had  him  in  their 
clutch.  Manila  was  taken,  and  they  placed 
him  on  a  cot  at  the  lonely  end  of  a  long  ward. 

All  day  long  he  was  delirious,  and  he  raved 
over  his  treatment.  "  Curse  the  officers. 
.  .  .  The  army  is  a  despotism,  then  let 
slaves  join  it.  .  .  .  I'll  kill  the  captain  if 
he  comes  near  me  !  " 

He  had  lost  his  mind,  and  he  talked  inco- 
herently to  his  only  watcher — a  friend  from 
his  company.  He  cursed  America  and 
he  cursed  himself.  One  night,  when  he  was 
all  but  gone,  his  ravings  became  loader.  A 
nurse  told  him  to  stop  being  a  nuisance,  and 
to  hurry  and  die.  He  turned  and  twisted  on 
his  cot;  he  rolled  his  eyes;  he  unconsciously 
stretched  his  mouth  in  the  most  horrible 
grimaces  and  distortions.  He  threw  his  pil- 
low about  and  wrecked  the  table  that  stood 
near  him.  He  called  for  a  knife  and  he  called 
for  poison.  Long  into  the  night  he  cried, 
"  Corporal  of  the  guard,  relief,  r-e-1-i-e-f  !  " 

And  in  the  morning  the  news  was  sent  to 
his  native  land  that  Stedman  had  become  a 
"  hero  "  and  had  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
country. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Rank-and-File. 


Y 


By  Edith  M.   Thomas. 

OU  might  have  painted  that  picture.  So  'long,  and  into  the  darkness, 
I  might  have  written  that  song:  With  the  immemorial  throng- 
Not  ours,  but  another's  the  triumph,  Foil  to  the  few  and  the  splendid: 
Tis  done  and  well  done— so  'long!  All's  done  and  well  done— so  'long! 


You  might  have  fought  in  the  vanguard, 
I  might  have  struck  at  foul  Wrong: 

What  matters  whose  hand  was  the  foremost? 
'Tis  done  and  well  done— so  'long! 


Yet,  as  we  pass,  we  will  pledge  them— 
The  l)old,  and  the  bright,  and  the  strong 

(Ours  was  never  black  envy): 
All's  done  and  well  done— so  'long! 

West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 
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Government  by  the  People.^" 

Mu.  Bradford  has  long  been  known  for 
his  strong  advocacy  of  the  English  system  of 
cabinet  government.  lie  has  steadily  con- 
tended that  the  Cabinet  ofHcers  should  have 
seats  in  Congress,  or  should  at  least  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  explain  their  policy.  In  his 
view  innnmernble  political  evils  would  be 
avoided  under  this  system,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  an  act  permitting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  to  be  heard  once  came 
very  near  to  enactment.  That,  however,  was 
a  good  while  ago,  and  whatever  hope  was 
entertained  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  has 
been  long  since  dispelled.  The  system  of 
government  by  means  of  the  speaker  and  his 
committees  is  thoroughly  established,  and, 
wiiatover  its  defects,  it  is  a  practical  system. 

Moreover,  if  we  look  below  the  surface  we 
shall  find  that  our  system  is  not  so  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  England  as  is 
supposed.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  the 
President,  and  con.seciuently  the  Cabinet,  are 
in  opposition  to  the  party  that  is  in  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress.  In  such  a  case  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  seriously  hampered  in 
making  changes,  but  the  routine  business  of 
the  Government  goes  on.  The  supplies  are 
voted,  with  much  criticism  and  grumbling, 
but  with  sufficient  liberality.  Sometimes  the 
complaint  is  even  made  that  the  administra- 
tion spends  too  little,  rather  than  too  much. 
What  would  happen  in  the  case  of  foreign 
complications  of  a  grave  character  we  can- 
not positively  tell,  but  the  Venezuela  inci- 
dent shows  tliat  Congress  is  not  likely  to  re- 
fuse its  support  to  any  demand  made  by  the 
President  on  a  foreign  power.  On  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  divided  between  the  two  parties 
the  necessary  business  of  the  country  is  de- 
layed, altho  there  were  times  during  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's   last  administration   when 
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very  desirable  financial  relief  was  refused 
by  Congress. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  when  Congress  and  the 
i'resident  are  in  political  accord,  there  is  no 
more  dirficulty  than  under  the  English  .sys- 
tem in  carrying  through  a  policy.  The  Eng- 
lish ministry  is,  it  is  true,  a  recognized  body 
of  nien  holding  administrative  offices  in 
addition  to  their  legislative  positions,  while 
the  American  ministry  is  undefined.  It  con- 
sists of  the  President  and  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  his  partj'.  They  determine 
what  measures  shall  be  adopted,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom the  case  that  their  determination  Is  re- 
sisted by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party. 
Their  deliberations  are  secret,  but  so  are 
those  of  the  English  ministers;  and  they  go 
out  of  office  when  the  complexion  of  Con- 
gress changes,  just  as  tlie  English  Cabinet 
falls  when  it  no  longer  commands  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

While  JNIr.  Bradford  has  identified  himself 
with  this  subject,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  book  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
it.  It  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  history  of 
popular  government.  A  verj^  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
the  political  experiments  of  the  French, 
much  more  space  being  devoted  to  them  than 
to  English  history.  In  fact  'Mv.  Bradford 
does  not  regard  the  English  system  as  meet- 
ing our  present  needs.  He  draws  a  dark  but 
we  fear  a  correct  picture  of  our  governments, 
State  and  national,  and  insists  on  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  prompt  reform.  It  is  some- 
what startling,  however,  to  find  him  recom- 
mending something  very  like  absolute  power. 
What  is  called  Ciesarism  is  not  far  from  his 
ideal,  altho  he  would  reject  that  description 
of  it. 

To  arrive  at  the  best  results  of  democracy, 
he  contends,  there  should  be  a  single  ex- 
ecutive head,  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
But  such  an  officer  should  have  far  greater 
powers  than  those  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  our  Constitution.  The  function  of 
the  Legislature  should  be  mainly  critical.    It 
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should  enforce  the  respousibility  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  public  opinion,  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rule.  The  executive  should  be  a 
Avise  and  benevolent  despot,  doing  rather  the 
will  of  the  people  than  his  own  will.  Such 
a  government  is,  of  course,  possible  in  the- 
ory, but  the  difficulty  with  Mr.  Bradford's 
scheme  is  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the 
case  of  a  weak  or  malevolent  despot.  Con- 
stitutions have  to  recognize  the  infirmity  of 
man,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  rulers,  not 
because  the  power  of  good  rulers  needs  limi- 
tation, but  because  the  possibility  of  bad 
rulers  being  chosen  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Hence  all  our  checks  and  balances,  which 
hinder  much  gootl,  but  prevent  more  evil. 

In  spite  of  the  earnestness  with  which  Mr. 
Bradford  pleads  his  cause,  and  the  elaborate 
erudition  with  which  he  arrays  history  in  its 
support,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  his  book 
as  having  value  chiefly  as  a  political  specula- 
tion. It  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  many 
of  its  statements  are  suggestive.  As  an  ac- 
count of  existing  tendencies  in  our  govern- 
ments it  is  of  great  merit.  We  may  sympa- 
thize heartily  with  the  author's  ideals,  but 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  they  could  be  real- 
ized through  such  machinery  as  he  proposes. 
We  have  space  neither  to  explain  further 
his  constitutional  scheme  nor  to  criticise  it; 
but  we  can  advise  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  to  consider  his 
warnings,  and  we  can  certainly  thank  him 
for  the  patient  labor  and  sincere  patriotism 
which  he  has  devoted  to  the  work  of  impress- 
ing them  on  his  fellow  citizens. 


An  Intboduction  to  the  Prose  and  Po- 
etical Works  of  .Iohn  Milton.  Compris- 
ing all  the  Autobio<jraphical  Passages  in  Eis 
Works,  the  More  Explicit  Presentations  of  His 
'■  Ideas  of  True  Liberty,"  "  Comus,"  "  Lycidas  " 
and  "  Samson  Agonistcs."  With  Notes  and 
Forewords.  By  Hiram  Corson,  LL.D.  12mo, 
pp.  xxxii.,  303.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  $1.25.)  Professor  Corson  is  one 
of  our  very  best  literary  scholars  and  critics, 
and  such  a  work  as  he  has  here  undertaken 
is  sure  to  be  well  worth  studying.  It  is  a 
happy  thought  to  gather  these  passages  of 
highest  spiritual  power  from  the  writings  of 
our  most   serious  poet  and   statesman.    No 


one    can    have    read    Milton's    prose    works 
without    a    thrill    of    enthusiasm    when    he 
struck  on  one  of  Milton's  personal  defenses 
of  himself  against  calumny.    They  are  les- 
sons in  character.    We  may  say  the  same  of 
the    lessons    in    liberty    which    Milton    has 
given,  not  iii  '*  Areopagitica  "  alone,  but  in 
all  his  writings,  of  which  the  most  salient 
are  here  gathered.    The  three  shorter  poems 
also  take  their  place  in  the  scheme,  whether 
of  autobiography  or  of  the  defense  of  lib- 
erty.   Of  course,   we  cannot  always  accept 
Professor    Corson's    interpretation    of    dis- 
puted passages.    Thus,  in  "  Lycidas,"  it  ap- 
pears to  us  utterly  unlike  Milton    and  very 
jejune  to   suppose   that  the   introduction   is 
an  apology  for  attempting  the  poetic  task 
in  his  immature  youth.    He  did  not  think 
himself   so   immature,   and   he   was  already 
practiced  in  poetry.    He  was  talking  about 
his  deceased  friend,  not  himself.    When  he 
shattered  the  "  leaves  before  the  mellowing 
year  "  and  disturbed  the  "  season  due,"  his 
own  explanation  is  good  enough,  that  "  Ly- 
cidas is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime."    He  did 
not  need  to  spur  himself  to  sing,  for  "  who 
would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  "    There  was, 
on  his  own  part,  no  "  denial  vain  and  coy 
excuse  "  for  any  such  reason  as  his  imma- 
turity.   Nor  do   Ave   see   in   the   lines  begin- 
ning,  "  Alas,   what  boots  it  with  uncessant 
care  !  "  a   lamentation   over   the   low   estate 
of    poetry.    He    was    thinking    only    of    Ly- 
cidas, that  is  of  his  friend  King,  whose  busy 
studies  had  been  cut  short  and  wasted  by 
his  sudden  death,  of  no  more  value  to  the 
world     than     if     he     had     spent     his    time 
sporting    with    Amaryllis    and    Nesera.     To 
make  the   "  lean  and   flashy  songs  "  of  the 
blind-mouthed      shepherds      mean      "  their 
wretched     sermons     wretchedly     delivered 
witli   the   emphasis   of   insincerity,"   carries 
interpretation  to  the  same  extreme  as  that 
which    has    made    pious   commentators   dis- 
cover the  two  sacraments  in  the  tw'o  pence 
given  to  the  keeper  of  the  inn  by  the  good  Sa- 
mai-itan.    We  are  not  surprised  that  Profes- 
sor Corson  fails  to  understand  the  "  quaint 
enameled   eyes,"    for  the  editors  are  all  as 
blind.    To   understand    it   requires   a  bit  of 
floral  as  well  as  literary  lore,  altho  the  word 
"  eyes  "  ought  to  have  enlightened  any  one 
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who  knows  as  well  as  does  Professor  Cor- 
son Chaucer's  "  Legend  of  Good  Women." 
8ays  Chaucer  (modern  spellinji.): 

"  And,  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side, 
The  loiigt-  day  I  shoop  mo  for  to  abide, 
For  nothing  cllrs,  and   I  slinll  not   lie. 
Hill  for  to  loolt  upon  tlie  dayt's-eye 
Tliat  well  by  reason  men  it  t-alle  may 
Tlie  dayt's-eye  or  elles  tlie  "  eye  of  day,' 
The  emperice  and  flower  of  flowers  all." 

It  was  this  "  empress  of  flowers "  that 
Milton  specified  first  and  accurately  de- 
scribed, its  (piaint  style  fretiuent  in  enamel, 
its  habitat  and  its  color  and  its  season: 

"  Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enameled  ei/cx. 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed  show- 
ers. 
And  pwrp/c  all  the  ground  witli  r<rii(il  flowers." 

Then  follow  the  other  flowers,  each  charac- 
terized by  a  word  as  less  distinguished  than 
'■  the  flower  of  flowers  all." 

New  Edition  ok  the  Barylonian  Tal- 
mud. Original  text,  edited,  corrected,  formu- 
kited  and  translated  into  English  bj/  Michael 
/>.  h'ndkinso)!.  Tracts  Taanith,  Mcgilla  and 
Ebel  Rahhuthi.  or  Sh-eniaoth.  Vol.  Till.  8ro, 
pp.  xii\,  03,  DO,' 62.  (New  Talmud  rublish- 
ing  Clompany.  New  York.  .^2.50.)  This  eighth 
volume  of  Dr.  Uodkinson's  enormous  uiuhM-- 
taking,  notliing  less  than  the  translation  of 
the  entire  Talmud  into  readable  English, 
proceeds  with  most  commendable  rapidity. 
This  volume  concludes  all  the  chai)ters  of 
the  weightiest  and  most  difficult  of  the  sec- 
tions, that  on  '•  Festivals  "  ("  Moed  "),  and  in- 
cludes the  tracts  on  Fasting,  Purim  and  Es- 
ther, and  one  on  Funerals,  which  does  not 
actually  belong  to  "Moed."  In  the  tract 
"  MeyiUa  "  (Esther)  we  find  the  famous 
passage  about  the  seventy-two  trans- 
lators of  the  Pentateuch  who  were  shut 
up  in  separate  rooms  by  King  I'tolemy, 
and  required  to  translate  the  Five  Books 
Into  Greek  from  memory,  which  they  did 
with  absolute  identity  of  language,  even 
when  they  agreed  in  varying  from  the  He- 
brew, ^luch  less  familiar  is  the  explanation 
given  in  the  same  connection  of  the  fact  that 
Greek  is,  next  to  Hebrew,  the  most  favori'd 
language.  We  are  told  on  the  authority  of 
Habbi   Abahu: 

"It  is  written,  'May  God  enlarge  the  bound- 


aries of  Jaiihetli,  and  may  he  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Sheni."  That  means  that  tlic  most  beautiful 
tiling  what  .Tapheth  has— that  is,  the  Greek 
language — sliall  dwell  in  tlio  tentlis  of  Shem." 
Let  tills  be  an  apology  for  a  Greek  quota- 
tion in  our  review  of  Senator  Lodge's  book. 
This  volume  is  full  of  deliglitfully  absurd 
and  sensible  stories  and  interpretations  of 
Scrii)ture.  There  is  the  story  of  the  rabbi 
who  insisted  on  the  Almighty's  sending  rain 
in  just  the  (luantity  he  wanted,  and  would 
not  let  up  on  the  storm.  There  is  a  charm- 
ing series  of  these  stories  about  successful 
and  unsuccessful  prayers  for  rain.  We  re- 
gret that  this  enterprise— tho  it  might  be 
criticised— is  not  better  patronized.  The 
work  should  go  into  a  multitude  of  libraries 
of  Biblical  students. 

Missions  in  Edf.x.  Glimpses  of  Life  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kuphrdten.  Hi/  Mrs.  Crosby  H. 
Mlieeler.  iF.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  $1.00.) 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  study  of  the  science  of  missions  it 
is  the  personal  in  missions  that  really  exerts 
the  most  influence,  and  there  is  a  unique 
personality  about  tins  little  book  which 
makes  it  not  less  useful  than  attractive.  It 
is  a  sketch  of  personal  experience  from  the 
time  when  Mrs.  Wheeler,  with  her  husband, 
sailed  from  Boston  in  llie  days  when  steam- 
ers were  not  yet  supposed  to  carry  mission- 
aries, and  found  their  way  through  the 
nionntaiuous  sections  of  Eastern  Tiu'key 
from  Trebizondto  Ilarpflt,  where  they  laid 
tlie  foundntion  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
missionary  efforts  that  the  American  Board 
lias  known.  There  is  no  effort  to  set  forth 
tlie  i)liiloso]ihy  of  their  work,  but  a  series  of 
pictures  clearly  outlined  and  with  etmugh  of 
detail  to  make  tliem  attractive  without  be- 
ing burdensome.  It  is  a  long  story  that  is 
condensed  into  the  less  than  200  pages.  The 
early  founding  of  the  mission,  the  later  suc- 
cess and  tlie  latest  disaster,  which  is  yet  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  still  greater  success, 
the  daily  life  of  the  people,  experience  of 
liersecntion.  the  loyalty  to  the  faith,  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  the  leaders,  all  stand 
forth  in  clear  outline,  making  of  it  all  a  use- 
ful and  pleasant  book.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  .scenes  from  real  life. 

Pii.KiN(iTO.N  OK  UuA.NDA.  By  Chorlcs  F. 
Harford-Battersby.     (F.  H.  Re  veil  Co.,  New 
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York.  $1.50.)  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Ugan- 
da Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Socie- 
ty In  Africa  is  a  personal  mission.  Mackay 
and  Ilanuiugton  are  names  identified  with 
its  early  history,  and  Pilkingtou  marks  the 
later  period.  That  society  has  been  wonder- 
fully fortunate  in  many  of  its  leaders,  and 
few  of  those  leaders  stand  out  more  notably 
than  does  Mr.  Pilkingtou.  A  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University,  with  the  most  bril- 
liant prospects,  he  entered  the  mission  work 
with  all  the  enei'gy  of  his  predecessors.  One 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  work  is  that  he 
was  always  distinctively  layman  and  repre- 
sented the  lay  possibilities  of  mission  work. 
This  naturally  brought  him  into  relations 
that  clerical  members  of  the  mission  could 
hardly  share,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  he  had 
an  influence  with  some  possibly  greater.  The 
book  has  a  special  interest  iu  that  it  gives 
the  story  of  the  great  mutiny  in  Uganda  and 
sets  forth  the  political  situation  there  most 
clearly.  As  will  be  remembered,  it  was  while 
acting  as  interpreter  for  government  ofBcers 
with  the  ^yaganda  troops  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Nubians  that  he  fell.  In  that  po- 
sition his  influence  was  very  strong,  and  to 
him  it  was  largely  due  that  the  Wagandas 
proved  faithful  to  the  flag. 

HisTonic  Gleanings  in  Windham  County, 
Connecticut.  Bij  Ellen  D.  Lamed.  Author 
of  "  History  of  Windham  County."  (Provi- 
dence: Preston  &  Rounds  Co.  .$2.00.)  Every 
lover  of  New  England  history  will  find 
genuine  pleasure  in  reading  this  last  vol- 
ume from  Miss  Larned's  pen.  Miss  Larned 
has  at  her  fingers'  ends  the  history  of  Wood- 
slock,  Pom  fret,  Thompson,  Killingly  and 
many  other  towns  of  Eastern  Connecticut, 
and  is  so  familiar  with  the  early  history 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  as  well, 
that  whatever  she  writes  is  interesting  to 
road.  Miss  Larned  tells  of  the  intimate  re- 
lations of  AVindham  County  with  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  of  Windham  County  women 
of  early  time,  of  men  prominent  in  the 
Revolution  and  of  facts  and  incidents  in- 
numerable which  make  the  volume  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  the  libraries  of  the  pa- 
triotic societies.  Who  is  not  interested  in 
Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  of  Pomfret,  and  in  Capt. 
Thomas  Kuowlton,  of  Ashford,  who  both 
hurried    off    to    fight   at   Bunker    Hill    with 


companies  frotti  Windham,  Ashford,  Can- 
terbury, Pomfret,  Killingly  and  other  Wind- 
ham County  towns  ?  Who  would  not  be 
interested  in  another  Revolutionary  cap- 
tain, the  great-grandfather  of  the  late  Gen. 
Geo.  B.  MdClellan,  Samuel  McClellan,  of 
Woodstock,  whose  "  Troop  of  Horse " 
started  for  Boston  immediately  after  the 
Lexington  alarm,  and  whose  wife  planted 
in  South  Woodstock  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  the  saplings  that  are 
now  known  far  and  wide  as  the  "  McClellan 
Elms  ?  " 

A  History  of  the  American  Nation.  By 
Andrew  McLauyhlin,  Professor  of  American 
History  in  the  University  of  MieMgan.  (New 
York:  D.  Appletou  &  Co.  .$1.40.)  This  vol- 
lune  of  the  "  Twentieth  Century  Series  "  is 
a  good,  straightforward  short  history  of  the 
United  States,  beginning  with  the  origin 
of  man  in  America  and  coming  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  many  respects  Professor 
AIcLaughlin's  method  of  presenting  history 
is  excellent.  His  style  is  terse  and  clear, 
and  he  culls  the  facts  to  be  arranged  with 
good  judgment  of  their  value  and  of  the 
position  they  should  occupy.  The  text  is 
not  weighted  down  with  notes,  but  there  are 
sufficient  references  to  guide  the  student  in 
pursuit  of  more  extended  information  than 
a  short  history  can  give,  and  numerous  maps 
and  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  book,  which  has  also  a  good  index. 
Among  the  many  short  histories  of  our 
country  this  by  Professor  McLaughlin  must 
take  a  prominent  place. 

The  BasHwii ackers  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Charles  Egl)ert  Craddock.  (Chicago:  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Company.  $1.25.)  The  three 
stories  that  make  up  this  beautifully  printed 
and  attractive  looking  volume  are  of  the 
same  style  and  composition  as  Miss  Murfree's 
other  tales  of  the  Southern  mountains.  They 
are  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  "  dia- 
lect"  stories;  but  the  mountain  jargon  is 
clevei-ly  used  and  the  descriptive  parts  are 
excellent.  Miss  Murfree  has  a  sure  hand  in 
drawing  the  lines  of  mountaineer  character, 
and  she  gives  her  dramatic  sketches  a  finely 
picturesque  setting. 

Doc'  Hornt;:  A  Story  op  the  Streets  and 
Town.    By  George  Ade.    (Chicago:  Herbert  S. 
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stone  &  Company.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Ade  in  this 
story  touches  the  same  half  grotesque,  half 
comic  and  altogether  catching  chord  Avhich 
so  pleasantly  rang  through  "  Artie "  and 
"  Pink  Marsh."  We  have  enjoyed  reading 
Doc'  HORNE  immensely,  and  we  turn  the 
book  over  to  the  public  for  popular  approval. 
The  illustrations  are  by  John  T.  McCutcheon. 

Mr.  INliLO  Bush  and  Other  Worthies. 
By  Ildijdcn  Camith.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.00.)  These  absurdly  funny 
stories  belong  to  the  class  of  fiction  supposed 
to  be  originated  by  jolly  fellows  who  enter- 
tain their  friends  orally  with  the  latest  "good 
things."  They  are  largely  "  big-talk  tales," 
depending  upon  grotesquerie  or  ridiculous 
situations  for  their  attraction.  Many  a  good 
laugh  is  lurking  in  them  ready  to  attack  the 
unwary  reader.  Some  excellent  illustrations 
help  the  stories  along. 

For  Christ  and  the  Church.  By  Charles 
M.  Sheldon.  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  30  cents.)  This  little  book,  by 
the  author  of  that  very. popular  work,  "In 
His  Steps,"  is  written  with  the  purpose  of 
arousing  iutei-est  in  church  work,  the  prayer 
meeting,  the  J]ndeavor  Sociey  and  all  the 
channels  of  Christian  activity  which  the 
pastor  and  the  congregation  jointly  control. 
It  is  a  very  effective  sketch  and  will  doubt- 
less find  many  readers. 

Enchanted  India.  By  Bojldur  Eurmjeor- 
oevitch.  (New  York:  $1.75.)  The  gorgeous 
style  of  this  book  is  well  suited  to  its  sub- 
ject. The  author,  a  Servian  prince,  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  to  see  India  and 
to  study  many  interesting  phases  of  its  life, 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  to  make 
notes  of  its  most  picturesque  landscape  fea- 
tures. His  descriptive  writing  is  full  of  bril- 
liant color  and  warm  with  enthusiastic  elo- 
quence. While  the  book  has  not  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  it  is  picturesque, 
poetical  and  in  places  very  interesting.  The 
atmosphere  of  India  is  in  it,  and  many  pas- 
sages descriptive  of  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies and  of  curious  domestic  customs  are 
well  Avorth  reading. 

A  Further  Study  of  Othello.  Bij  Welkcr 
Oiven^  Esq.  (New  York:  The  Shakespeare 
Press.  $3.00.)  This  is  No.  11  of  the  Papers 
of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York.    It 


is  a  close,  logical  and  notably  Ingenious  and 
somewhat  novel  study  of  "  Othello,"  by  a 
f()mpet(>nt  and  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  great 
dramatist.  Just  how  much  Mr.  Given  has 
added  to  the  sum  of  Shakespearean  knowl- 
edge we  are  not,  by  our  hasty  reading,  able 
to  say;  but  the  work  is  charmingly  written, 
full  of  references  to  other  plays  and  writers 
of  Shakespeare's  time,  reserved  aud  cautious 
in  its  criticism,  aud  impressed  with  an  air  of 
careful  scholarship.  It  is  a  good  book  to  go 
upon  the  Shakespeare  shelf  of  every  library. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  no  index.  The 
author's  neAv  theory  of  "  Othello  "  would  be 
much  more  easily  digested  by  the  average 
student  were  he  furnished  with  a  means  of 
easily  finding  any  particular  part  of  the 
somewhat  involved  essay. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Ejh- 
nent  Painters.  By  Elbert  Hubbard.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  10  cents.)  The 
present  example  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  delightful 
"  Little  Journeys "  is  to  the  home  of  Ary 
Schefi^er.  It  is  a  rambling  journey,  beguil- 
ingly  broidered  with  chat  artistic,  literary, 
biographical  and  descriptive,  giving  a  good 
impression  of  Scheffer's  life  and  genius.  The 
portrait  of  the  artist  shoAvs  that  he  was  a 
man  handsome  enough  but  for  a  nose  some 
seven  inches  long. 

Nothing  to  Wear  and  Other  Poems.  By 
William  Allen  Butler.  (Ncav  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.75.)  "  Nothing  to  Wear"  seems 
to  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  literature 
not  very  far  from  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends." 
The  edition  of  Mr.  Butler's  Averse  now  offered 
to  the  public  is  a  new  and  beautiful  one, 
bearing  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author,  from 
which  no  competent  critic  would  be  led  to 
doubt  that  the  question  of  good  clothes  and 
plenty  of  them  has  been  settled  pleasantly 
for  Mr.  Butler. 

A  Fair  Brigand.  By  George  Horton.  (Chi- 
cago: Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $1.25.)  A 
story  of  adventures  in  Greece,  pleasantly  and 
someAvhat  extravagantly  told.  It  is  a  com- 
edy, here  and  there  reddening  into  bloody 
tragedy.  The  heorine  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Greek  brigand.  She  rescues  a  young  Ameri- 
can archeologist  from  her  people,  Avho  are 
holding  him  for  ransom.  Greek  scenery  and 
the  character  of   the   mountain   people   are 
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sketched  at  a  nm,  aud  the  humor  is  some- 
what farcical. From  the  same  publish- 
ers we  have  a  light,  well  Avritten,  very  read- 
able novelet  entitled  The  Maid  He  INIak- 
RIED.  Bij  Harriet  Prescott  8pofford.  (Price. 
75  cents.) 

A  Pkince  of  Grokgia  and  Other  Tales. 
/{//  Julian  Ralph.  (New  York:  Harper  ^ 
Krothei's.  ^1.20.)  Mr.  Ralph  is  always 
bright  and  entertaining.  He  offers  us  here  a 
collection  of  short  stories  of  varying  inter- 
est, most  of  them  cleverly  written  and 
sprightly,  which  make  xip  a  book  quite  above 
the  average  of  its  kind.  Indeed  since  his 
Southern  sketches  he  has  done  nothing  better 
than  these  breezy  tales.  The  volume  is  ex- 
cellently   illustrated. Peue    and    I.     By 

George  William  Curtis  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  50  cents)  is  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful edition  of  George  William  Curtis's  little 
classic,  Avith  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author  for 
frontispiece. 

The  Gulistan  of  Sa'di.  Being  the  Rose- 
Garden  of  Shaikh  Sa'di,  The  Fir-st  Four 
Bars  or  "  Gateways."  Tranfitated  hy  Sir 
FAlmn  Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.00.)  The  reader 
who  shall  expect  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  render- 
ing of  Sa'di  to  compare  with  Fitzgerald's 
translations  from  the  Persian  will,  of  course, 
be  disappointed;  but  there  is  enough  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  little  book  to  make  it  well 
worth  reading.  Sa'di  was  a  charming  light 
philosopher,  wise  for  his  time  aud  imbued 
with  the  very  rose-odors  and  rose-flush  of 
the  gardens  he  loved.  He  had  traveled,  ob- 
served, studied,  and  his  genius  gave  forth 
thumb-nail  sketches  in  prose  and  verse  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  East.  Sir  Ed- 
Avin  has  fairly  caught  the  spirit  and  colors 
of  the  original  in  these  translations. 

No.  5  John  Street.  By  liicliard  Whiting. 
(New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.50.) 
The  unpunishable  lese  niajrnte  of  talking  and 
writing  against  one's  civilization  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  No.  5  John  Street. 
Mr.  Whiting  makes  out  his  case  very  easily 
and  with  admirable  wit,  humor,  irony.  His 
story  appeals  to  both  the  higher  and  lower 
strata  of  human  sympathj'.  It  goes  pretty 
low  in  some  places,  it  rises  well  up  at  many 
points.    His  style  is  delightful,   his  charac- 


ters human.  The  didactic  strain  of  the  book 
is  heavy.  The  problem  of  "  imperialism " 
comes  in  for  an  airing,  and  some  sentimen- 
talizing is  let  loose  upon  the  reader.  Like 
most  efforts  to  treat  practical,  social  and 
political  problems  with  a  dose  of  imagina- 
tion, tlie  effect  is  an  impression  of  some- 
thing flabby.  Yet  as  a  piece  of  "  fiction 
witli  a  purpose "  the  book  is  unusually 
strong. 

How  They  Kept  the  Faith.  By  Grace 
Kaymond.  (Richmond,  ,'a.,  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.  ,$1.00.)  A  tale  of 
the  Huguenots  of  Langucdoc  written  witli 
considerable  cleverness  and  feeling.  It  gives 
a  moving  pictiu'e  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
days  of  persecution  and  transition,  when 
France  was  a  storm-center  of  the  elements 
which  AA'ere  to  clarify  and  purify  life  all 
over  the  civilized  world. 

Irish  Life  and  Character.  By  Michael 
MacDonagh.  (New  Y'ork:  Thomas  Whittaker. 
.$1.75.)  This  is  the  second  edition  of  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  book  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Irish  life  and  character.  It  is 
most  cleverly  written  and  brim  full  of  wit 
and  bright  glimpses  of  Irish  social,  political, 
domestic,  legal,  religious  and  i-ural  eccen- 
tricities and  humors. 

The  Victory  of  the  Will.  By  Tictor 
Charhonmi.  Translated  by  Emily  Whitney, 
irifh  an  Introduction  by  Lilian  Whiting.  (Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a 
good  translation  of  a  good  book  of  essays 
by  a  pure-minded  and  Avholesomely  opti- 
mistic writer,  whose  thoughts  will  leave  In 
tlie  reader's  mind  a  pleasant  aftertaste.  The 
introduction  by  Miss  Whiting  is  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  fore-wording. 

The  Perfect  Wag.xerite.  By  Bernard 
Shan-.  (Chicago  and  New  York:  Herbert  B. 
Stone  &  Co.)  Mr.  Shaw,  in  this  little  book, 
has  expended  his  well-known  critical  in- 
dividuality hardly  toward  wisdom  or  enter- 
tainment. The  chapters  offer  a  curious 
group  of  "  interpretations "  of  the  Nibel- 
ungen  Tetralogy  as  an  allegorical  em- 
bodiment—its characters  suggesting  moral, 
social  or  other  abstractions.  Some  pages  of 
more  ordinary  comment  on  Wagnerisin  suc- 
ceed, which  is  un valuable;  and,  like  the  stud- 
ies   preceding,    made    less    attractive    tbaq 
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they  would  be  were  their  author's  style  not 
that  of  :i  reporter  011  :i  cheap  daily  jourual 
who  has  a  mind  to  be  funny.  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Shaw's  booklet  will  sell  on  its  signature, 
as  might  be  expected  to  sell  every  depar- 
ture that  he  makes  toward  what  kind  of 
writing  he  has  neither  knowledge  nor  apt- 
ness to  take  up.  But  that  is  no  new  fortune 
in  unnecessary  literature  of  the  type. 
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.  . .  .'I'heodore  Roosevelt  will  write  a  history 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  run  through  six  issues  of 
t^cribner's  in  1,900. 

. . . .  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  announce  a  new  de  luxe 
edition  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas 
il  Kempis.  This  edition  is  limited  to  050  copies, 
of  which  only  1.50  are  for  sale  in  the  United 
States. 

....The  new  president  of  Wellesley.  College, 
Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  is  soon  to  bring  out 
through  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  "  The  Narra- 
gausett  Friends'  Meeling  in  the  XVIIIth  Cen- 
tury." 

....The  question  of  the  "Taxation  of  Cor- 
porations" is  ably  discussed  in  this  month's 
issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  by  Dr.  Frederic 
C.  Howe. 

. ..  .During  the  month  of  August  the  six  most 
popular  books  selling  in  the  United  States  were 
"  David  Haruni,"  "  Richard  Carvel,"  "  When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower,"  "  The  Market 
Place,"  "No.  5  John  Street,"  and  "The  Fow- 
ler." 

. . .  .Mr.  Jo-siah  Flynt,  the  well-known  writer 
on  tnunps  in  this  country,  is  soon  to  issue 
through  the  Century  Company  "  Tramping  with 
Tramps."  "We  may  add  that  Mr.  Flynt  spent 
this  summer  in  the  employ  of  a  AVestern  rail- 
road acting  as  a  policeman  in  breaking  up 
tramps'  "  hangouts,"  and  that  he  has  written  in 
six  essays  an  account  of  his  experience  for  The 
Independent,  which  we  shall  publish  shortly. 

....Mr.  AUeyne  Ireland,  who  has  spent  ten 
.years  in  tlu>  tropics  and  is  a  well-known  speaker 
and  writer  on  economic  subjects,  has  just  writ- 
ten "Tropical  Colonization,"  which  will  soon 
he  published  by  the  iNIacmillan  Company.  This 
company  also  announce  a  new  edition  of  "  The 
lafe  of  Lord  Tennyson"  by  his  son  Ilallam. 
which  will  contain  portraits  and  illustrations. 
and  Tennyson's  Poems  in  ten  uniform  volumes. 
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The    Nation's    Welcome    to 
Admiral   Dewey. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
as  uot  to  love  a  patriotic  demonstration  V 
Seldom  lias  one  been  projected  grander  in  its 
purpose  or  finer  in  its  execution  than  that 
which  will  greet  Admiral  Dewey  on  his  re- 
turn this  week  from  the  scene  of  his  famous 
victory.  The  demonstration  is  for  the  honor 
of  the  man,  and  yet  far  less  so  than  for  the 
glory  of  the  nation  which  he  has  served  with 
such  distinguished  honor. 

Admiral  Dewey  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  just  the  work  he  has  done.  It  was  no  ac- 
cident that  put  him  in  command  of  the  Pa- 
cific fleet.  As  a  student  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy he  got  his  best  marks  in  Spanish.  He 
had  already  served  in  the  Philippine  waters 
and  desired  the  assignment  he  received  be- 
cause he  had  long  anticipated  that  in  the 
event  of  such  a  war  the  blow  must  be  struck 
at  Manila.  He  is  a  modest,  affable,  compan- 
ionable man,  at  the  same  time  strict  in  disci- 
pline and  most  thorough  in  his  preparation 
for  all  emergencies.  Nor  is  he  the  man. to 
fail  when  the  time  comes  for  quick  and  dar- 
ing action.  No  consideration  of  the  failure 
of  discipline  or  of  preparation  on  the  part  of 
Admiral  Montojo's  fleet  can  detract  from  the 
praise  due  to  Admiral  Dewey  for  the  over- 
whelming victory  which  he  gained  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man  or  ship.  His  part 
was  done  thoroughly  and  completely;  and 
what  followed  might  perhaps  have  been  bet- 
ter done  if  Admiral  Dewey  had  remained  in 
full  command  of  all  our  forces  and  had  been 
able  to  conduct  the  diplomatic  as  well  as  the 
military  side  of  the  campaign;  for  the  people 
will  believe  he  has  a  finer  and  more  sympa- 
thetic grasp  of  the  situation  there  and  of  the 
way  to  deal  Avith  the  Filipinos  than  any 
army  otticer  who  has  been  in  command.  He 
is  a  broad  enough  man  to  believe  in  men, 
even  in  the  Filipinos,  and  they  trusted  him. 

When   Dewey   sunk   the   Spanish    fleet    in 
Manila  Bay  he  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States;  a  new  and  larger 
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chapter  opens  than  had  ever  opened  before. 
From  that  day  the  United  States  took  its 
part  among  the  nations  who  are  responsible 
for  the  history  of  the  world.  We  graduated 
that  day  from  an  insular  to  an  ecumenical 
Power.  We  begin  now  to  feel  responsible 
that  the  world  is  governed  well,  and  we  are 
no  longer  in  any  sense  outside  of  the  brother- 
hood of  nations.  That  victory  also  gave  a 
new  front  to  our  country.  Previously  we 
had  faced  east,  looking  across  the  Atlantic; 
now  we  face  west  as  well  as  east,  and  there 
o])ens  to  us  the  greatest  field  of  trade  in  the 
world,  that  of  populous  Eastern  Asia.  Our 
country  is  nearer  to  it  and  can  supply  it  bet- 
ter than  any  other  country.  This  fact  these 
DeAvey  days  will  emphasize,  so  that  as  we 
look  upon  our  hero  we  shall  remember  that 
we  look  upon  a  larger  country  with  the  prom- 
ise of  immense  industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion before  it. 

The  future  now  offers  for  Admiral  Dewey 
little  beyond  the  modest  rewards  which  serv- 
ice provides  for  an  officer  of  high  grade.  He 
can  live  as  comfortably  as  a  bank  cashier. 
There  will  be  no  dotation  from  Congress  to 
support  the  honor  of  a  dukedom.  He  will 
shortly  retire  to  his  home  in  Vermont  or  in 
Washington  to  join  in  the  common  duties  of 
other  citizens.  There  has  been  some  talk 
about  nominating  him  for  President,  but  he 
says,  and  he  doubtless  means  it,  that  he 
would  not  accept  such  a  nomination  from 
either  party.  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheri- 
dan said  the  same  thing  and  they  meant  it. 
No  one  seems  to  be  quite  certain  whether  he 
is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  The  Repub- 
licans have  one  or  two  other  candidates 
that  have  the  precedence,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats could  hardly  nominate  the  most 
uistinguished  of  all  expansionists  on  their 
anti-expansion  platform,  even  were  Bryan 
out  of  the  way.  We  presume  he  will  remain 
plain  Admiral;  and  the  crowds  that  cheer 
him  wildly  on  Friday  and  Saturday  will  givf 
him  more  enthu.siastic  honor  than  any  other 
man  has  received  in  this  generation,  and  who 
says  he  does  not  desei've  it  ? 
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The  Future  of  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  of 
Congress.  We  have  done  nothing  yet  to- 
ward a  government  for  Hawaii,  and 
our  National  Legislature  has  before  it  the 
task  of  deciding  upon  a  policy.  What  is 
done  for  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  will  form 
a  precedent  upon  which  momentous  issues 
will  hang.  Upon  the  same  model  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Philippines  will  undoubt- 
edly be  formed,  and  later,  if  our  influence  in 
the  West  Indies  becomes  predominant,  we 
shall  have  Cuba,  San  Domingo  and  Hayti; 
and  perhaps  other  islands  asking  to  be  an- 
nexed. What  Congress  shall  do  for  Porto 
Rico,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  people  of  that  island, 
hut  to  people  of  other  islands,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the   United   States. 

The  President's  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress will  probably  be  based  upon  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  commissions 
which  have  visited  Porto  Rico  and  reported 
their  investigations  and  conclusions.  The 
Report  of  the  Insular  Commission,  sent  out 
by  the  War  Department,  is  already  known 
to  the  public.  That  of  Dr.  Carroll,  appointed 
by  the  President  himself,  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. He  has  indicated,  however,  that  he 
will  recommend  (1)  a  territorial  govern- 
ment; (2),  free  coastwise  trade  with  the 
Ignited  States,  and  (3),  universal  suffrage. 
He  is  also  convinced  that  radical  treatment 
of  the  laws,  customs  and  language  of  the 
people  is  not  necessary  and  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise. 

The    Insular    Commission    demands    that 
everything  be   Americanized.    It  would  not 
?ven    allow    the    Spanish    language    to    be 
taught  in  the  schools.    It  ventures,  after  a 
few  weeks'  investigation,  to  propose  an  en- 
tire new  set  of  laws  of  its  own  make.      It 
reats    the    people    as    children    who    don't 
enow  what  is  best  for  themselves.       They 
ire  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  nil,  even  for 
uembers  of  their  city  councils.    So  few  of 
hem  can  read  that  even  a  limited  suffrage 
•ould  be  hazardous.    A  minority  ought  not 
;>    be   allowed    to    rule;  therefore,    nobody 
hould  vote.    This  is  a  queer  kind  of  Ameri- 
anisni.     We  created   a   territory   of   Span- 
'h    people    nearly     fifty    years    ago— New 


Mexico  anollicr.  Arizona,  thirty-six  years 
;igo,  and  altho  illiteracy  was  high  enough 
in  both,  it  never  occurred  to  Congress  to 
deny  the  new  citizens  the  right  of  suffrage, 
or  even  to  restrict  it. 

We  justified  the  rebels  of  Cul)a  and  Porto 
Itico  in  fighting  for  their  emancipation  from 
corrupt  and  oppressive  rule,  and  said  the 
autonomy  offered  by  the  Peninsula  was  not 
liberal  enough.  Now  the  Insular  Commis- 
sion would  deny,  in  the  American  name, 
not  simply  the  Spanish  measure  of  auton- 
omy, but  even  the  liberal  things  which 
Spain  gave  before  that  concession  was 
wrung  from  it.  In  both  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba  the  people  were  accustomed  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  city  councils,  of  the 
Provincial  Deputation,  and  of  the  two 
Ilou.ses  of  the  Cortes  in  Madrid.  Under  the 
electoral  law  of  1890  all  could  vote  who 
paid  $5  or  more  in  taxes.  The  United  States 
is  to  begin,  if  the  Insular  Commission  has 
its  way,  by  disfranchising  everybody.  The 
proposition  is  worse  than  absurd,  it  is  in- 
famous. It  is  what  one  might  expect  from 
cruel,  contemptuous  and  tyrannical  Span- 
ish Weylers,  not  from  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  have  no  patience  with  the  crude  ideas 
of  the  Insular  Commission.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose that  the  control  of  the  United  States 
shall  rival  that  of  Spain  in  narrowness,  dis- 
regard of  human  rights  and  despotism. 
.\fter  having  been  instrumental  in  reliev- 
ing Portoricans  of  the  Spanish  yoke,  we 
do  not  propose  to  rivet  an  American  col- 
lar about  their  necks.  It  was  not  for  this 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  raised  over 
•Morro  Castle.  The  people  have  done  no 
wrong  worthy  of  such  punishment.  They 
are  asking  for  bread;  we  will  not  give  them 
a  stone.  Nor  is  it  a  crime  to  have  been  bred 
in  Spanish  customs  and  to  speak  the  Span- 
ish language.  Why  should  we  require  them 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  sciiools  from 
which  the  teaching  of  their  own  language 
is  to  be  excluded  "?  Are  Spanish  parents 
not  made  of  flesh  and  blood  that  they 
could  bear  to  see  their  children  debarred 
from  instruction  in  their  own  language  ? 
This  is  not  only  not  American,  it  is  not  com- 
mon sense  or  common  decency. 

Wc  have  not  received  this  inheritance  to 
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minisler  to  ouf  own  c'ouceil,  our  own  pleas- 
ure, or  to  a  mean  desire  to  enslave.  When 
God  wrested  the  sovereignty  from  the 
clutcli  of  the  Spanish  despot,  it  was  to  de- 
liver it  over  to  a  country  devoted  to  hu- 
man rights  and  human  progress.  Let  it  be 
remembered  for  once  and  all  that  Porto- 
ricaus  are  not  slaves  or  slavish,  not 
vicious  or  criminal,  not  revolutionary  or 
disorderly,  not  savage  or  unintelligent.  We 
have  nothing  to  t(>ach  them  in  polite,  manly 
bearing;  crimes  of  violence  are  very  rare 
among  them;  they  are  not  an  idle  or  lazy 
people,  and  they  understand  the  ways  of 
business  quite  thoroughly. 

They  expect  as  reasonable  concessions 
from  us:  a  full  measure  of  self-government, 
such  as  we  gave  the  Spanish  people  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  access  to  all 
our  markets,  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
territories;  a  modification  of  their  codes  and 
courts  so  as  to  fit  into  the  Constitutional 
plan;  the  continued  use  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage side  by  side  with  the  English;  schools 
after  the  American  model;  the  retention  of 
those  customs  in  which  they  were  bred  in 
so  far  as  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  or- 
ganic laws;  complete  municipal  autonomy; 
the  right  of  suffrage. 

There  is  no  risk  in  giving  all  this.  We  can 
reasonably  do  nothing  less.  It  will  be  doing 
little  more  than  Spain  did;  only  she  sent 
iior  politicians  to  fatten  on  the  spoils  of 
office  and  to  oppress  the  people.  We  must 
send  an  American  governor  and  a  few  other 
Americans  to  introduce  the  American  sys- 
tem, and  to  show  the  people  the  beneficence 
of  honest  and  efficient  rule.  We  will  en- 
courage them  to  realize  their  aspirations, 
which  are  truly  noble.  We  will  manifest 
our  confidence  in  them  because  they  are 
worthy  of  it,  and  because  we  can  best  help 
them  in  that  way  to  develop  prosperity  and 
capacity  for  self-government. 

Those  who  have  no  confidence  in  human- 
ity, who.  while  pretending  to  be  devoted 
to  republican  government,  assert  that  des- 
potic rule  is  only  fitting  for  the  majority  of 
mankind,  who  conjure  tropical  history  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  stable  govern- 
ment in  the  equatorial  belt,  who  tell  us  that 
the  white  man  cannot  live  in  the  tropics,  and 
the  black  man  won't  work  there  unless  he  is 


enslaved  this  class  of  drags  on  liumaii  en- 
deavor and  luuuan  progress  will  prophesy 
disaster;  but  tliose  wlio  cannot  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  aright  have  no  power  to 
foretell  the  future.  We  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed, so  long  as  we  go  as  the  finger  of  God 
points. 

What  we  give  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  must 
ask  for,  sooner  or  later,  and  the  rest  of  the 
A^'est  India  Islands.  We  need  their  produc- 
tions and  they  need,  and  must  have,  our 
markets.  If  Portoricau  sugar  and  to- 
bacco and  fruit  come  into  our  markets  free, 
uur  nianufacrures  will  go  to  Portoricau 
ports  free.  Wliile  Cuba  continues  independ- 
ent it  must  pay  duties  at  our  ports.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  Cubans  will  l)e  driven  to 
ask  for  the  same  advantages  for  tlieir 
sugar  and  other  products  which  Porto 
Rico  enjoys.  This  is  simply  prophesying 
what  all  well-trained  business  eyes  can 
clearly  see,  and  it  will  surely  become  his- 
tory, unless  in  a  freak  of  sudden  insanity 
Congress  models  its  legislation  for  our  new 
possession  upon  the  ideas  of  the  Insular 
Commission. 


The  Remedies  for  Trusts. 

The  Chicago  conference  on  trusts  simply 
discussed  the  subject  from  various  points  of 
view,  and  the  members  talked  and  listened 
for  their  individual  benefit.  They  had  dif- 
ferent and  conflicting  views,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  enlightenment,  and  to 
have  enlightened  the  public.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Clark,  himself  a  member  and  speaker,  tells 
our  readers  what  was  its  drift. 

The  St.  Louis  conference  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent affair.  Its  members  were  the  Gov- 
ernors and  law  oflicers  of  eleven  States, 
wlio  had  been  elected  on  the  anti-trust  issue. 
They  needed  no  enlightenment.  Their  minds 
were  made  up  and  the  case  closed.  All  they 
wanted  was  to  decide  and  agree  how  the  evil 
of  so-called  trusts  was  to  be  destroyed.  They 
reached  a  conclusion  and  put  it  into  the  form 
of  legislation  suggested  for  adoption  by  each 
of  the  States  represented.  They  give  us 
something  definite  which  can  be  considered. 

They  have  learned  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  trusts,  properly  speaking,  to  be  consid- 
ered.   The  trust  is  out  of  date;  we  have  now 
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no  longer  ;i  immbcr  of  conipctiiif;  ('oinpanics, 
put  by  their  dirpctors  into  the  luinds  of  n 
joint  committee  of  trustees  for  nou-competi- 
(ive  management,  but  an  actual  consolidation 
of  these  companies  into  a  large  company, 
cither  ^vitll  or  witliout  the  extinction  of  the 
original  company.  Instead  of  intrusting  their 
business  to  a  body  of  trustees  they  actually 
s(>]l  out  their  property  and  business  and 
rights,  and  there  is  no  trust,  simply  a  bigger 
company,  which  does  business  under  com- 
mon corporation  law,  and  differs  from  other 
corporations  only  in  its  past  history,  and, 
perhaps,  in  its  size.  The  new  company  stands 
on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
large  company,  and  may  have  a  much 
smaller  capital.  A  shoe-nail  "  trust "  may 
be  a  much  smaller  company  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

So  without  discussing  the  evil  or  the  good 
of  these  large  corporations,  the  Governors 
assumed  the  evil  and  proceeded  to  suggest 
moans  of  circumventing  them.  When  we 
come  to  analyze  their  recommendations  we 
find  them  to  be  two,  publicity  and  repression. 

Publicity  is  the  natural  corrective  of  all 
evils,  and  so  of  any  evils  in  the  management 
of  corporations.  This  publicity  is  provided 
for  by  a  system  of  reports  and  examinations, 
such  as  we  have  for  insurance  companies. 
This  is  excellent,  if  it  be  not  carried  to  an  in- 
liM-meddling  extent;  indeed,  it  is  necessary 
lor  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
same  sort  of  i)eople  as  are  protecte<l  by  an 
insurance  commission— that  is,  those  that 
want  to  buy  the  stock  or  the  goods  of  the 
company.  The  public  should  know  whether 
tlie  company  is  solvent,  whether  it  is  prop- 
erly capitalized;  whether  its  stock  is  solid  or 
speculative;  whether  it  gets  and  gives  fair 
and  equal  privileges,  and  what  are  its  total 
expenses  and  profits.  But  it  will  be  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  such  a  State  commission  to 
publish  its  trade  secrets  and  methods  for  the 
advantage  of  competing  companies,  any  more 
than  In  the  case  of  individuals  doing  busi- 
ness. Such  publicity  is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  case  of  a  company  which  puts  its 
•itock  on  the  market,  whether  it  be  big  or 
^raall. 

I  The  Governors  then  propose  laws  of  re- 
H-essiou.  They  would  make  any  attempted 
"ouopolizatiou  of   business  a  crime,    to   be 


punishfKl  by  dissolution  of  the  company. 
How  this  would  be  applied  to  natural  mo- 
nopolies, such  as  railroads,  is  not  easy  to  see. 
For  example,  one  railroad  built  between  the 
neighboring  small  cities  of  Jacktown  and 
Jimtown  is  a  monopoly,  and  any  company 
owning  it  could  not  help  trying  to  prevent 
the  building  of  a  possible  competing  parallel 
track  which  would  destroy  all  its  value.  We 
suppose  the  alternative  is  the  socialistic  rem- 
edy, the  ownership  of  natui'al  monopolies  by 
the  municipality  or  the  State,  which  will  be 
a  stronger  monopoly.  An  attempt  to  prevent 
such  monopoly  must  end  in  State  monopoly. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  attempt  to  punish 
an  attempt  at  monopoly,  except  for  violent  or 
criminal  methods  of  doing  business,  would 
utterly  fail.  It  is  right  to  forbid  or  punish 
a  discrimination  in  rates  or  prices,  but  to  for- 
bid the  enlargement  of  business,  or  the  buy- 
ing out  of  business,  is  against  the  laws  of 
trade  and  will  fail. 

Another  proposition  is  to  forbid  one  com- 
pany to  own  stock  in  another  company,  and 
to  forbid  an  officer  of  one  company  to  be  an 
ofticer  in  another  similar  or  competing  com- 
pany, or  to  own  stock  therein.  Such  legis- 
lation would  be  such  a  restraint  of  the  liberty 
of  trade  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
out.  In  Michigan  it  would  forbid  AV.  K. 
Vanderbilt  to  own  stock  in  both  the  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
roads, for  they  are  "  similar,"  and  to  a  great 
extent,  "  competing  "  companies.  It  would, 
in  principle,  forbid  one  railroad  to  lease  an- 
other for  ninety-nine  years.  All  such  restric- 
tions of  liberty  are  only  bad. 

The  further  propositions  are  corollaries  of 
these  two,  publicity  and  restriction.  They 
put  the  New  .Jersey  company,  doing  business 
in  Texas,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Texas  company.  This  is  right,  as  far  as  pub- 
licity is  concerned.  If  the  Texas  company 
must  be  under  inspection,  to  see  that  its  busi- 
ness is  honest  and  fair,  so  should  be  the  New 
Jersey  company  doing  business  in  Texas. 
But  when  it  puts  the  New  Jersey  company 
under  restriction  as  to  how  much  business  it 
shall  do,  or  as  to  its  purchase  or  lease  of 
other  companies,  or  in  any  way  tries  to  limit 
its  freedom  of  expansion,  then  it  will  find 
that  it  is  sapping  its  own  prosperity.  Out  of 
private  business  grow  partnerships;    out  of 
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partnerships  companies,  out  of  couipanies 
larger  comi)anies,  and  all  tins  is  in  the  line 
of  public  welfare  and  public  wealth.  It  is 
true  that  the  companies  become  very  strong. 
and  some  few  of  their  stockholders  become 
enormously  rich;  but  the  wealth  is  better  dis- 
tributed than  in  the  old  days,  and  the  million- 
aires get  less  proflt  out  of  the  individual  la- 
borer than  under  the  earlier  and  cruder  busi- 
ness conditions.  In  old  times  the  moderately 
wealthy  man  made  more  out  of  the  labor  of 
each  of  his  fifty  or  a  hundred  employees  than 
the  "  trust  "  magnate  noAv  makes  out  of  each 
of  his  fifty  thousand,  but  the  latter's  aggre- 
gate wealth  is  much  greater.  We  are  pass- 
ing the  time  when  competition  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workman  and  the  customer. 
Competition  has  come  to  be  a  danger  as  well 
as  a  blessing;  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  Government  will  as- 
sume certain  sorts  of  business  and  make  mo- 
nopolies of  them:  and  in  the  hands  of  private 
corporations  it  may  be  that  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly, under  the  inspection  of  the  State, 
may  be  the  best  solution  in  many  kinds  of 
business.         

"An  Accursed   War." 

So  General  Lawton  is  reported  to  have 
called  it,  and  so  it  is.  The  language  is  st-ong, 
but  not  too  strong.  This  does  not  mean,  and 
General  Lawton  did  not'  mean,  that  it  is  a 
Avar  that  should  not  be  prosecuted  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  kind  of  a  war,  a  war  with  a 
tribe  of  people  who  fight  us  because  they  do 
not  iniderstand  our  rights  or  our  purpose,  who 
think  we  would  forbid  them  self-government 
and  would  treat  them  as  the  Spaniards  did, 
but  who  are  yet  hghting  in  the  holy  name  of 
liberty. 

We  must  face— we  have  all  along  faced— 
this  condition  of  things.  It  is  not  peculiar 
but  belongs  to  a  large  category  of  insurrec- 
tions and  wars.  Wilfulness  and  liberty  are 
very  often  confounded,  and  we  are  afraid 
tney  are  being  confounded  now  oy  both  the 
Filipinos  and  the  Boers.  The  Tagals  want 
to  rule  Luzon  and  all  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  Spain  did,  and  they  call  that  liberty  and 
independence.  In.stead  of  trying  the  slow- 
methods  of  persuasion  and  diplomacy,  they 
started    a    sudden    war   against    our   forces. 


which  had  just  liberated  them  from  Spain. 
Their  horrible  blunder  brings  us  into  an  ac- 
cursed war  which  we  believe  will  soon  end. 
it  is  shocking  to  have  to  fight  people  that  are 
persuaded  they  are  defending  their  homes 
against  cruel  invaders.  AVe  detest  such  a 
war,  and  so  does  General  Lawton,  but  that 
does  not  make  him  or  us  blind  to  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  brought  to  its  only  conclu- 
sion. Then  the  people  of  the  Philippines  will 
settle  down  to  a  condition  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  liberty  as  well;  for  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  for  the  Philippines, 
as  for  Porto  Kico,  there  is  decreed  in  the 
counsels  of  our  Government  and  the  counsels 
of  God  an  abundant  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment, such  self-government  as  we  gave  to 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  as  much  mor(> 
as  the  people  shall  come  to  desire. 

May  we  add  without  being  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented,  that  ever  since  the  Cen- 
taurs w^ere  overcome  by  the  Lapithae,  the 
lower  and  coarser  and  ruder  civilization  has 
had  to  make  way  for  the  higher  and  better? 
There  has  often  been  injustice  in  the  process, 
but  the  process  is  on  the  whole  good.     May 
we  say  that  the  world  belongs  to  its  best 
ideas,   and  that   in   the   mighty   movements 
forward  of  civilization  and  intelligence  not  a 
little  violence  or  even  wrongdoing  may  at- 
tach itself,  barnacle-wise,  to  a   good  cause. 
The  Centaurs  doubtless  thought  they  were 
defending  the  freedom  of  their  forests;  the 
LapithtC   perhaps   put    more    devotion     into 
their  w^orship  of  Mars  than  of  Ceres.     It  is 
not  all  to  be  regretted  and  condemned  that 
Alexander's  sword  carried  Greek  civilization 
to  the  borders  of  India,  or  that  Caesar  ex- 
tended the  laws  and  the  roads  of  Rome  to 
Britain.     We  do  not  grieve  that  Great  Brit- 
ain undertook  the  unification  and  sound  gov- 
ernment of  India,  or  that  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope now  undertake  the  good  task  of  civiliz- 
ing Africa,  altho  there  has  been  much  con- 
scious ambition  and  violence  in  the  course  of 
it,  as  well  as  much  unconsciousness  of  the 
noble  purpose  which  lay  behind  all  their  sec- 
ular religion  of  doing  and  daring  for  the  bet- 
terment of  things  in  which  the  actors  may 
not  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God,  while 
they 

"  fought   and    sailed   and    ruled   and    loved  and 
made  our  world." 


* 
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We  shall  be  misunderstood;  we  shall  be  sup-     the  word  tnn^t  in  its  too  often  accepted  sense 


I)osed  to  justify  the  Century  of  Dishonor  and 
the  cruelties  of  Pizarro,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  while  we  will  purge  as  much  as  we  can 
the  cruelties  and  curses  out  of  accursed  war, 
yet  we  need  not  delay  too  long  over  the  inci- 


to  designate  a  great  combination.  But  Pres- 
ident Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  thus  explains  what  seems  to  work- 
men to  be  the  difference: 

It  has  lieen  said  that  organized  labor  is  a 


dents  of  rapine  and  sacrilege  and  slaughter;  trust,  and  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  this 

nor  must  we  linger  to  spend  all  our  tears  or  that  to  our  minds  that  is  an  absolute  misnomer, 

our  indignation  on  the  selfishness  and  ambi-  Organized   labor   throws   open   its  doors   to  all 

tion  which  always  cling  to  the  fringes  and  ^^o  work  for  wages  and  asks  them  to  come  in 


often  stain  the  very  central  fabric  of  the  pro- 
gressive regeneration  of  the  world. 


Ex-Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina, 
wants  the  United  States  Government  to  ex- 
patriate the  negroes  to  Central  or  South 
America.  But  he  does  not  make  it  clear  how 
we  are  either  to  i)ersuade  the  negro  to  go,  or 
to  place  him  in  a  country  that  does  not  be- 


and  share  in  the  benefits.  We  try  to  prevent 
by  all  means  within  our  power  any  one  from 
leaving  or  getting  outside  of  the  union.  You 
cannot  break  into  a  trust." 
Is  this  distinction  quite  valid?  We  have 
known  not  a  few  cases  in  which  labor  unions 
have  refused  to  receive  members.  Indeed, 
they  have  made  rules  to  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices.  They  often  try  to  keep  their 
numbers  so  low  that  all  shall  be  employed. 


long  to  us.    The  suggestion  is  a  mere  frothy  and  it  is  frequently  ditficult  to  "  break  into  " 

wish  that  can  lead  nobody  astray.    But  some  them.    It  is  about  the  same  as  with  a  trust, 

may  be  deceived  by  the  plausible  fallacy  of  which   often   shuts   people   out    by    cutting 

the  following   utterance   of  his,    which   has  prices  and  often  tries  hard  to  get  concerns  to 

been  repeated  so  often  that  many  believe  it:  come  into  it.     But  anybody  can  get  into  a 

"  The  most  advanced  stages  of  civilization  do  trust  who  will  buy  a  share  of  its  stock  at 

not  appear  to  eradicate  race  prejudice.     Chris-  market  prices.     Many  thousands  are  thus  in 

tianity  does  not  and  cannot,  and  the  only  refuge  the  Oil  Trust, 

for  the  weaker  race  is  in  exodus  or  perpetual  

subordination    to    the    stronger,    or    extermina- 
tion." 


A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  if  we  desire  to 
have  Cuba  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
Of  course  we  do,  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and 
Santo  •  Domingo,  and  Canada  and  Mexico 
this  prejudice.  It  is  hardly  to  be  discovered  and  Central  America,  and  then  all  South 
m  Mexico  or  Cuba,  and  is  very  weak  in  our  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  we 
Southern   States.     The  most  searching  test     do  not  expect  to  annex  them  until  they  want 

to  be  annexed.    We  will  not  ask  Cuba  to  be 
annexed;  she  must  do  just  what  she  pleases, 
for  she  must  be  as  free  as  we  are;  we  have 
promised  it,  and  that  leaves  her  free  to  come 
or   go.    We  believe   in   enlarging   the   terri- 
ory    of    American    liberty.    We    would    not 
l)e  selfish  in  forbidding  other  islands  or  na- 
tions  to  join   our   partnership   of   freedom. 
Every   annexation,   or   union,   is   a   step   to- 
ward   universal    peace.    The    immensity    of 
the  British  Empire  is  a  guarantee  of  peace 
between    all    its    parts.    Great    Britain    and 
the  Transvaal  may  fight,  for  the  suzerainty 
is  in  doubt;  but  there  is  no  fear  of  a  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia.   The  annexation  of  Hawaii  or  Porto 
Uico  or  the  Pliilipplues   is  a  .step,  perhaps 


That  is  very  absurd  when  once  analyzed. 
There  are  multitudes  of  good  Christians,  not 
to  say  bad  Christians,  Avho  have  conquered 


jof  race  prejudice  is  to  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes.    Now  the  evidence  is  quite 
Sufficient  that    wliere    the    two    races    are 
jl)rought  into  close  contact  there  is  not  preju- 
Jlce  enough  to  prevent  the  closest  personal 
•elations.    The  prejudice  is  not  so  much  that     t 
j»f  race  as  it  is  that  which  separates  an  old 
;lave  caste,  which  happens  here  to  coincide 
jVith  a  race  division.     Yet   here  the   caste 
I'rejudice  is  just  as  much  against    one    in 
.'hose  blood  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  taint 
[f  slave  blood  that  is  quite  iiuperceptible  to 
le  eye. 


The  ordinary  mind  has  not  found  it  easy 
'  see  why  organized  labor  is  not  a  "  trust  " 
St  ns  imich  ;is  organized  capital.     We  use 
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a  small  one,  toward  the  poet's,  but  wiinl 
ought  to  be  no  less  the  statesman's,  dream, 
"  the  federation  of  the  world."  And  we 
made  another  approach  to  it  in  the  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague,  the  first  occasion 
in  the  history  of  the  world  when  all  na- 
tions united  in  sending  their  official  repre- 
sentatives for  mutual  council  and  decision. 
With  its  central  arbitration  bureau  there, 
why  is  not  The  Hague  now  the  capital  of 
the  world  ? 


We  said  last  week  that  there  was  very 
little  basis  for  the  complaints  and  appeals  of 
Catholic  societies  against  Ihe  desecration  of 
churches  in  the  Philippines  by  our  soldiers. 
The  concerted  howls  of  indignation,  raised 
chiefly  for  political  effect,  are  silenced  by 
Cardinal  Gibbous  himself,  if  he  can. silence 
them.  He  has  told  the  President  that  the 
Church  liad  no  complaint  to  make,  but  that 
it  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
respect  its  churches  and  other  edifices  liad 
received  from  our  army  in  this  time  of  war. 
Of  course  there  are  sporadic  cases  of  violence 
and  desecration;  but  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  churches  have  been  treated  with 
vastly  more  regard  by  our  soldiers  than  by 
the  Filipinos,  just  as  we  have  treated  the 
priests  and  friars  like  human  beings  and  not 
worse  than  dogs.  Of  course  churches  have 
been  used  for  military  purposes,  or  have  even 
been  bombarded  Avhen  they  sheltered  the 
enemy,  but  that  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  A 
dispatch  from  General  Otis,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  President,  gives  full  assur- 
ance that  thei-e  has  been  no  such  wanton 
desecration  as  was  reported.  Sixteen 
churches  have  been  occupied,  and  three  con- 
vents, all  but  four  churches  previously  occu- 
l)ied  by  the  insurgents.  But  war  is  war,  and 
much  must  be  done  then  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  at  other  times.  . 


The  Rev.  William  Meyer,  a  resident  in  Ok- 
lahoma City  since  1S91,  writes  us  from  Okla- 
homa City: 

In  The  Independent  for  August  31st  is  a 
fontribution  entitled  "  Our  Next  New  State." 
Tlie  purported  facts  given  both  amuse  and  sur- 
prise old  Oklahomans.  As  to  there  not  being  a 
mountain  or  forest  in  Oklahoma,  we  point  to  the 


Wi'iiita  raiiK"',  witli  Its  Mis.  Scott  and  Slioridail. 
As  lo  there  i)eing  no  timber,  i'xc('i)t  coKonwoocl 
and  willow  skirting  tlie  streams,  we  point  to  I  lie 
post  oak  forests,  which  cover  almost  entirely  our 
eastern  tier  of  counties.  Thousands  of  railroad 
ties  have  been  out  from  these  timbers,  and  cord- 
wood  is  delivered  at  the  gins  at  from  one  dollar  to 
two  dollars  per  cord.  This  certainly  indicates  that 
oak  is  abundant.  Instead  of  buffalo  grass,  it  is 
blue-stem  and  kindred  grasses  that  covei-  oiu' 
Territory  where  the  ground  is  not  broken.  In- 
stead of  53  counties,  we  have  but  23  organized. 
There  is  no  bituminous  coal  mined  in  our  Ter- 
ritory, but  we  get  our  supplies  from  the  Indian' 
Teri-itoi-y.  So  far  as  I  know  there  have  been 
no  coal  measures  discovered  in  Oklahoma.  The 
number  of  miles  of  railroad  operated  within  the 
Territory  is  about  500,  not  1,000.  Its  popula-j 
tion  is  about  300,000,  instead  of  400,000.  The^ 
population  of  the  towns  is  also  greatly  over- 
stated. Oklahoma  City,  by  reason  of  its  rail- 
road facilities,  is  now  the  leading  town  of  both 
Territories,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at 
12,000,  instead  of  25,000.  In  fact,  by  dividing 
by  two  the  number  given  as  the  population  of 
most  of  the  towns  named  the  result  would  be 
nearest  the  truth.  The  first  part  of  Oklahoma 
was  opened  April  22d,  1889.  The  Sac,  Iowa 
and  Potawatomie  reservations  were  opened  Sep- 
tember 22d,  1891 ;  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
reservations  in  the  spring  of  1892,  and  the  Strip 
in  1894.  As  to  statehood,  with  the  exception  ot 
chronic  office  seekers,  the  people  do  not  want 
it,  except  as  both  Territories  are  formed  in  one 
State.  Other  corrections  could  be  made,  but 
these  are  sufficient. 


The  exact  case  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bookeil 

T.  Washington's  position  on  race  questiou." 
is  put  so  admirably  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Mossell  ii 
Citij  and  State,  that  we  cannot  do  better  thai 
to  reproduce  it: 

"  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  ele 
ments  of  leadership  for  one  who  conducts  pri 
vate  enterprise,  be  it  ever  so  large,  and  one  win 
aspires  to  be  the  leading  representative  of  ai 
outraged  and  oppressed  people.  A  few  montli; 
ago,  in  discussing  the  race  problem  from  tli' 
stage  of  the  Academy  of  Music  before  thousand 
of  listeners,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  mad- 
this  frank  admission. 

"  '  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  the  interests  of  m; 
work  in  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  will  not  permit  me  t( 
discuss  in  detail  the  recent  race  conflict  in  Wil 
mington,  N.  C 

"  It  was  there  that  Mr.  Washington  gave  th 
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iiflifmoo  to  undorstand  by  inference,  if  not  by 
irert,  fhargc,  tluit  the  dominant  people  in  bis 
itate  would  cripple  his  work  there  if  he  dared 
ell  the  whole  truth.  This  awful  condition  of 
ffairs,  in  a  so-called  free  country,  causes  Mr. 
Washington  to  appear  before  his  audiences  to  a 
reat  disadvantage.  In  fact,  when  he  is  not 
houghtful  enough  to  make  this  frank  admission 
a  the  beginning  of  his  addresses,  he  is  made  to 
ppear  at  times  as  an  apologist,  a  trimmer,  and 

traitor  to  his  race. 

"Mr.  Washington  feels  that  be  must  get  the 
8,000  for  his  school  annually  from  the  State 
legislature  of  Alabama,  and  more  if  possible, 
lis  anecdotes  and  illustrations  are  not  always 
f  the  highest  order;  they  don't  always  illustrate 
he  highest  aspirations  and  emotions  of  our  peo- 
le,  but,  like  most  men  who  are  collecting  money 
or  similar  work,  they  appear  at  times  to  mag- 
ify  the  degradations  of  the  people  whom  they 
eek  to  elevate ;  but  in  this  matter  he  feels  to  be 
iistified,  because  he  must  have  larger  means  to 
arry  on  his  work.  It  is  here  that  we  must 
lake  the  dilTerentiation  between  the  leadership 
f  a  large  industrial  school,  situated  in  the  heart 
f  the  Kfj((//i,  and  that  great  race  leadership 
ihich  would  justify  a  man  in  being  called  the 
Moses  of  his  race.'  Such  an  one  cannot 
fford  to  'make  compromises  with  the  devil'; 
0  cannot  consider  the  question  of  expediency; 
e  must  consider  only  the  great,  the  fundamen- 
d,  principle  of  right  and  truth." 


Notwithstanding  our  own   experience 

I  the  West  it  is  difficnlt  for  us  to  realize 
at  the  same  rapidity  of  development  is 
Iticeable  in  South  Africa.  A  recent  visit 
I  the  well-known  French  missionary,  M. 
jillard,  to  Buluwayo  was  a  surprise  to  him. 
I  found  srand  boulevards  lighted  by  elec- 
i'ity  and  many  of  the  buildings  with 
ilrked  architectural  pretensions;  in  the  sub- 
ij's  wore  villas  surrounded  by  gardens; 
tjre  were  hotels  like  palaces  with  overy- 
Mig  that  is  luxurious  and  prices  to  cor- 
•■'hond.  In  (he  evening  soirees  were  opened 
t»|the  public  and  attendance  was  in  full 
fJl'S.  A  military  band  gave  magnificent 
Hflic  in  the  court,  while  the  attendance 
M  so  complete  that  it  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
slj'  that  this  was  one  of  the  outposts  of 
ci  ization.  Such  facts  speak  for  them- 
se^s.  and  give  one  explanation  of  the 
cIjIi  between  ad\aucin£  Western  ideas  and 


the    dogged,    ever    reactionary,    spirit    that 
rules  in  the  Transvaal. 

....One  of  the  worst  abominations  in  the 
Tammany  rule  of  New  York  City  is  the  as- 
sessment of  candidates  for  judges.  That 
means  that  they  buy  a  nomination.  At  the 
last  city  election  we  had  a  futile  protest 
against  (his  practice.  A  Democratic  judge  re- 
fused to  pay  an  assessment  for  renomination 
and  was  turned  down,  but  was  beaten,  altho 
a  strong  fight  was  made  for  him  by  lawyers 
and  others.  Now  is  the  time  to  probe  this 
matter,  and  there  may  be  a  union  of  most  di- 
verse parties  on  the  judicial  ticket  on  this 
very  issue  of  an  unpurchased  judiciary. 

....One  of  the  most  astounding  proposi- 
tions ever  made  by  science  is  that  which 
comes  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Wellmau  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions 
which  returned  last  month.  He  contends 
that  the  aurora  borealis  can  be,  and  one  day 
will  be,  utilized  by  science  as  a  power,  as 
coal  is  used  to  generate  heat  and  steam. 
Think  of  tapping  the  aurora  when  you  want 
to  run  your  automobile  ! 

....The  soldiers  coming  back  from  the 
Philippines  have  a  way  of  hooting  the  name 
of  General  Otis.  They  do  not  believe  he  is 
the  right  man  in  the  place.  Doubtless  what 
they  think  is  what  their  officers  think.  This 
is  not  full  proof  that  he  is  lacking  in  energy 
or  intelligence,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the 
best  results  that  a  general  should  have  the 
I)ower  to  command  the  loyal  respect  of  his 
army.    All  successful  officers  have  done  that. 

....We  stated  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Dr. 
Faunce  would  need  to  raise  two  million  dol- 
lars to  put  Bro^^•n  University  strongly  on  its 
feet.  Now  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  has  sub- 
scribed $250,000,  on  condition  that  $2,000,- 
000  be  raised  by  the  June  Commencement 
Day,    1900. 

.  . .  .The  Board  of  lOducation  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  has  decided  to  build 
a  high  school  for  negroes  only.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  the  two  colors  should 
not  go  to  the  same  high  school.  It  is  a  bad 
decision  and  a  waste  of  the  people's  money. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The  International  Congrega- 
tional Council. 

The  second  meeting  oT  this  body  opened  in 
Boston  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last 
week,  with  a  full  attendance  from  all  over 
the  world.  Mr.  S.  B.  Capeu  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  President  J.  B.  Angell,  of 
Michigan  University,  was  chosen  President. 
The  first  day  was  occupied  in  organization 
and  hearing  addresses  of  welcome  by  Gover- 
nor Wolcott  and  Mayor  Quincy,  and  an  ad- 
dress by  President  Angell.  Dr.  Angell  gave 
a  discriminating  eulogy  of  the  fathers  of  Old 
and  New  England  Congregationalism,  and 
outlined  the  work  before  the  churches  to-day. 
He  touched  on  liberty  of  thought.  Speaking 
of  the  value  of  intellectual  activity  for  teach- 
ers and  preachers,  he  said: 

"  We  must  not  cripple  their  usefulness  on  the 
plea  of  preserving  orthodoxy  by  binding  them  in 
the  metaphysical  or  exegetical  fetters  which  men 
no  more  enlightened  or  devout  than  they  have 
forged  in  the  past.  We  best  honor  the  fathers 
bv  renouncing  their  errors.  .  .  .  Let  us  re- 
joice if  in  our  most  advanced  picket  lines  we 
have  some  choice  spirits  who  can  descry  the 
dawn  of  larger  truth  than  we  have  yet  seen. 
Let  us  not  hasten  to  burn  them  as  heretics,  but 
wait  patiently  to  see  if  they  are  not  our  proph- 
ets." 

He  also  dwelt  on  the  duties  which  our  com- 
plex civilization  puts  on  the  Church  and  on 
the  missionary  service  required. 

President  Angell's  keynote  of  comprehen- 
sion was  taken  up  by  all  the  chief  speakers. 
Thursday  was  given  to  theological  topics. 
President  Harris,  now  of  Amherst  College, 
opened  with  a  brilliant  discussion  of  the 
r'undamental  Principles  in  Theology,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  a  full  outline  of  a 
theological  system,  but  one  which  rather  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  God,  as  revealed  In 
the  soul,  than  asserted  or  attempted  to 
proA'e  this  first  foundation  of  theology.  Then 
Professor  F.  C.  Porter,  of  Yale  University, 
spoke  of  the  lessons  to  be  gained  for  to-day 
from  the  work  of  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ets. In  the  afternoon  1\  T.  Forsyth,  D.D., 
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ot  Cambridge,  who  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  British  preachers,  argued  in  a  very 
brilliant  way  that  the  atonementof  Chi'ist  pro- 
vides the  evangelical  principles  of  authority. 
His  paper  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  yet  just  how  ethical  authority 
could  reside  there,  was  not  made  fully  plain 
to  all.  His  conclusion  was  that  in  "  exhaust- 
ing the  curse "  "  Christ  became  the  con- 
science of  the  conscience,  because  he  is  the 
redeeming  conscience  of  the  holy  God." 
Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  of  New  Haven,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  dis- 
cussed the  "Historical  Methods  in  Theology," 
the  whole  drift  of  which,  like  that  of  pre- 
vious papers,  was  toward  the  freest  liberty 
of  investigation,  as  truth  is  more  than  any 
assumed  orthodoxy.  In  the  evening  Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
held  tlie  audience  closely  in  a  sermon  of 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half's  length,  from  the 
text  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  Church."  He  contended  against 
the  folly  of  those  who  would  rule  and  con- 
line  the  Church,  ecclesiastically  or  doctri- 
nally.    He  said: 

"  Tf  llieip  he  divine  laughter,  must  it  not  be  at 
tile  follies  of  the  men  who  think  that  they  hold 
(iod  in  their  custody,  and  distribute  him  to 
whomsoever  they  will?  The  last  apostasy  is 
to  be  insolent  to  the  humblest  member  of 
Christ's  body." 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Alexander  Mackward  on  the 
Christian  Attitude  Toward  War,  and  one 
by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  on  International  Rela- 
tions and  Responsibilities.  Dr.  Abbott  de- 
fended war  as  sometimes  fully  justified.  In 
the  evening  Principal  Fairbairn  delivered  the 
addre.ss  which  we  publish  herewith.  Satur- 
day morning  was  given  to  the  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  social  problems, 
by  Albert  Spicer,  M.P.,  of  London,  and  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago.  On  Sunday 
there  was  no  session,  except  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  Old  South 
Church.  We  give  below  Dr.  Fairbairn's  ad- 
dre.ss   in   full. 
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The    Influence  of   the   Study  of  ^y^^  ^'^  "«*  ^p^'^  *«  the  best  in  other  faiths 

^  ,  T-»    1      •  /-->!     •  will  be  blind  to  the  real  good  in  his  own, 

Other    Rehgions    on    Chris-  ^^^,    ^^   ^^.^^    incapable    of   enlarging   and 

tian    Theology.  clarifying  what  he  has  received  by  what  he 

By  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ^'^^  discovered. 

The  most  general  effect  which   the  com- 

Pr.nc.pal  op  Mansp.kld  Collegk,  Oxporu  parative  stiuly  of  religion  tends  to  have  on 

In  beginning  the  discussion  of  the  subject  theology  is  in  broadening,  and,  as  it  were, 
which   has   l)een   allotted   to   me,    this    pre-  humanizing  the  thought  on  which  theology 
lirainary     remark     may     be     allowed:     So  builds.    Our  apologetic  has  been  too  critical 
much  depends   on  the   intellectual   attitude  and   defensive,   and   has   suffered   from   the 
of   the  student,   both   toward   religions  and  want  of  positive  and  constructive  ideas.    It 
theology,  that  the  term  Study  ought  to  be  has  on  the  speculative  side  tended  to  make 
qualified     by     "  Scientific."    The     Scientific  itself  the   opponent   of  the   scientific   inter- 
Study  of  religions  will  be  at  once  critical  pretation  of  nature,  fearing  now  the  atoms 
and  comparative— i.  e.,  will  scrupulously  sift  and  the  architectonic  forces  of  the  physicist, 
out  the  true  from  the  false,  and  carefully  now  the  epochs  of  the  geologist,  and  now 
appraise  and  compare  only   what  criticism  the    biologist's    mutation    and    evolution    of 
has    made    sure    of.    A    study    of    religions  species;  and,  on  the  historical  side,   it  has 
which  is  intended  only  to  be  an  apology  for  been  ineffectively  suspicious  of  the  criticism 
our  own    will   educate  no   theologian,   con-  which   has  freely  handled  now  documents, 
serve  and  enlarge  no  theology.    The  student  now  events  and  now  men  dear  to  the  reli- 
who  goes  to  other  faiths  simply  to  find  out  gious    imagination.    But   the   study   of   reli- 
what  is  evil  in  them    in  order  that  he  may  lions  places  us  as  regards  both  of  these  tend- 
compare  it  with  the  idealized  good  he  pro-  encies  in  a  higher  and  more  advantageous 
fesses  to  find  in  his  own,  will  come  back  position.    On  the  speculative  side  it  makes 
worse  than  empty  handed,  with  gifts  that  man  rather  than  nature  the  ultimate  prob- 
soU  rather  than    cleanse   the   mind   of   the  leni  of  thought.    Its  constructive  ideas  may 
bringer.    This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  ap-  here  be  said  to  be  two:  (1)  Nature  is  not 
plying  simply  to  the  formal  or  official  Chris-  the  interpretation  of  man,  but  man  of  na- 
tian  apologist;  it  may  apply  to  him,  but  it  ture.    There    is    no    problem    nature    raises 
has   a   much    wider   application.    We    have  which   he   does   not   raise,   and   in  addition 
but  to  see  it  practiced  on  our  own  religion  one   which    underlies   all   others.    How    did 
to    discover    its    futility.     To    find    all    the  thought  come  to  be  ?    Without  thought  there 
scandalous  tales  of  the  Old  Testament  from  were  no  man,  and  without  it  there  were  no 
Cain  onward   through   Noah  and   his   sons,  nature:  it  is  the  essence  of  his  being,  and 
Lot  and  his  daughters,  David  and  his  adul-  holds  within  it  tlie  key  to  the  whole  mys- 
teries, Solomon  and  his  wives,  the  spoiling  sterious  system  to  which  he  belongs.    And 
ol!  the  Egyptians  and  the  massacre  of  the  (^)  m»u  is  the  interpreter  of  religion,  but  re- 
Cauaanites,   to    the   apostasy   of    Peter  and  Hgiou  is  the  interpretation  of  man.    He  is 
the  betrayal  by  Judas,   set  out  as  charac-  never  without  it,  and  everywhere  it  is  the 
teristic  of  Christianity  over  against  an  ideal  measure   of   his   progress,    the   standard   of 
Hinduism,    abstracted    from    the    Vedanta  his  civilization.    We  do  not  think  of  argu- 
aad  the  Bhagavad-gita,  without  any  refer-  ing  in  the  old  way,  there  are  no  tribes  with- 
ence  to  the  religion  of  the  temple  and  the  out  the  idea  of  God,  for  God  is  an  elastic 
street,  of  the  festival  and  the  fair,  of  the  idea  and  it  is  easy  for  men  so  to  define  It 
ascetic  and  the  social  life— is  to  learn  a  les-  as  to  exclude  whole  peoples  from  the  ranks 
son  in  the  rudiments  of  the  justice  which  of  Its  possessors;  but    we  do  not  argue,  we 
the  spokesman  of  one  religion  owes  to  the  affirm  as  a  simple  mntter-of-fact,  which  no 
ideas  and  the  histories,  the  men  and  the  in-  competent  anthropologist  will  now  dispute, 
stitutions,  of  every  other.    The  man  whose  there  are  no  tribes  without  religious  ideas 

»  . ,~       ~      "^  and  customs.    They  do  not  grow  into  them 

♦Address  before  the  Second  International  Con^e-  „         ,  ,  ' 

gatlonal  Council  at  Boston,  Sept.  82.  tUfy  do  not  grow  out  of  them,  but  the  tribe, 
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the  ideas,  the  society,  and  tiie  customs  grow 
together  iu  iudissolul)le  unity.  So  integral 
are  the  ideas  tliat  man  does  not  become  man 
or  realize  society  and  civilization,  law  and 
order,  without  them;  and  so  powerful  are 
they  that  they  govern  his  progress  and  de- 
termine the  kind  of  culture,  the  quality  of 
the  character  he  realizes.  And  so  the  specu- 
lative falls  over  into  the  historical  problem; 
to  study  the  religious  is  to  read  the  process 
by  which  society  has  been  formed.  States 
have  risen,  and  man  in  the  course  of  his 
historical  existence  has  constituted  a  unity 
and  an  order  by  reaching  out  toward  some 
invisible  and  ideal  end.  But  history  cannot 
be  so  conceived  and  man  remain  an  isolated 
unit;  he  must  stand  related  to  some  cause 
that  works  through  him  and  that  achieves 
by  means  of  him  its  order  and  its  aims. 
Thus  out  of  the  study  of  religion  comes  a 
philosophy  of  man  which  relates  him  as  tho 
to  an  eternal  Thinker,  and  as  a  living  will 
to  a  larger  Will  whose  organ  and  minister 
he  is.  From  this  point  of  view  theology  can 
enter  on  a  richer  inheritance  than  ever  it 
knew  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  become  the 
philosophy  of  all  the  philosophies,  the 
science  which  holds  within  it  the  reason  of 
all  the  sciences.  If  only  it  can  prove  it- 
self an  heir  worthy  of  this  splendid  inherit- 
ance, it  will  prove  itself,  as  the  solvent  of 
our  most  mysterious  mysteries,  the  master 
of  man's  reason,  commanding  it  by  the  only 
authority  it  can  obey  without  losing  dignity 
or  suffering  depravation,  the  authority  of 
the   truth. 

Of  course,  as  a  comparative  science  the 
study  of  religions  may  fulfil  a  more  direct 
and  immediate  apologetic  purpose;  it  may 
become  a  finger-post  indicating  the  religion 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  in  struct- 
ure and  ideal  the  highest.  The  thing  the 
study  makes  evident  at  the  outset  is  the 
necessity  of  religion  to  man;  it  does  not  He 
in  his  choice  to  be  without  it;  it  holds 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  He  may  divert 
himself  by  thinking  that  when  he  has  de- 
nied one  religion  he  has  denied  all;  but  as 
a  simple  matter-of-fact  his  very  denial 
undergoes  a  sort  of  apotheosis,  and  comes 
out  a  form  of  worship,  a  belief  according 
to  which  he  must  try  to  order  his  life.  But 
when  we  pass  from  the  freak  of  the  indi- 


vidual  to   the   law    which    fulfils    itself   in 
history,  what  do  we  find  ?    That  a  tribe  or 
people  or  society  is  as  its  religion  is,  that 
the  higher  its  ethical  ideal  and  the  stronger 
and  purer  the  authority  by  which  it  is  en- 
forced, then  the  greater  the  place  the  peo- 
ple will  fill,  the  nobler  the  part  it  will  play 
in    history.    And    what   does   this   principle 
not  only  allow,  but  require  from  the  com- 
parative study  of  religious  ?    An  indication 
of  the  highest  and  of  the  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics   by    virtue    of    which    it    stands 
where  it  does.    Wliat  may  be  accomplished 
let  an  older  and  more  rigorous  science  tell. 
Comparative  anatomy  examines,  brings  to- 
gether,  and  classifies  the  multitudinous  or- 
ganisms that  make  up  the  wondrous  world 
of  life;  and  with  what  result  to  man  ?    Has 
it  not  placed  him  first  in  the  order  of  sen- 
tient beings,  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of 
living  organisms  ?    And  may  it  not  well  be 
the  last  result  of  comparative  study  in  our 
field  to  prove  the  religion  of  Christ  the  apex 
of  the  world's  religions,  the  end  to  which  all 
the   others   have  pointed,   the   perfect   type 
into  which  the  virtues  and  truths  scattered 
through  all  the  rest  have  been  gathered,  yet 
only  to  be  harmonized,   sublimed,   transfig- 
ured by  a  light  all  its  own,  the  true  Divine 
reason    which    everywhere    works    in    obe- 
dience to  Divine  love  ?    And  so  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  study  may  yet  become  the 
basis  of  a  new  Analogy,   more  comprehen- 
sive,  more  appropriate  to  these  days  than 
Butler's.      He    assumed    premises    that    the 
skeptical  thought  of  his  own   century  con- 
ceded, but  the  skeptical  thought  of  our  cen- 
tury denies.    Its  method,   too,  hardly  satis- 
fies the  more  critical  spirits,  of  lo-day.    We 
do   not   make  our  belief   more  credible  by 
loading   another   belief   with    incredibilities. 
We  may  simply  persuade  to  the  renuncia- 
tion  of  both.    Two   darks   do   not   make  a 
bright.    It  is  not  good  to  relieve  Christian- 
ity by  deepening  the  shadow  on  the  face  of 
nature  till  both  stand,  as  it  were,  under  a 
common  eclipse;  it   were  better  to  burnisli 
and  brighten  the  light  in  the  heart,  and  on 
the   face   of   revealed    religion   till   its   sun- 
shine penetrates   all   nature,   and  her  very 
shadows    become    radiant    with    the   silver 
that  sleeps  above  and  behind  the  cloud.  And 
if  comparative  study  can  be  used  to  show 
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that  the  highest  religion  is  the  most  credi- 
ble, a  glorious  center  in  which  all  excellen- 
cies have  converged,  and  where  have  been 
combined  and  harmonized  the  truths  man 
as  a  religious  being  most  needs  and  best 
loves;  and  if,  binding  the  comparative  to  the 
philosopliiciil  (luestion,  we  can  show  how 
that  religion  as  native  and  necessary  to  man 
has  an  indefeasible  right  to  be,  that  that 
riglit  is  most  absolute  in  the  perfect  reli- 
gion, which  as  such  at  once  explains  and 
supersedes  all  imperfect  religions,  may  we 
not  liave  an  apology,  the  very  apology  our 
generation  needs,  for  religion  in  general 
and  the  religion  of  Christ  in  particular  ? 

The  study  of  religions  has  also  enlarged 
the  conception  of  religion,  and  made  evident 
tile  unity  of  its  several  parts.    It  has  made 
it  impossible  to  think  of  theology  in  isola- 
tion from   worship  and   polity,   institutions 
and  conduct.    The  thought  of  a  religion  is 
ns  iiuicli  expressed  in  tlie  behavior  as  in  the 
speech  of  its  votaries,  as  much  in  t,he  cus- 
toms it  sanctions,   the  laws   it  enacts,   the 
ritual  it  observes,  the  pi-actices  it  follows, 
and  the  social   or  class   distinctions   it  ap- 
proves and   maintains,    as   in   the  creed    it 
subscribes,  or  in  the  confession  of  faith  it 
makes.    In  no  way  may  we  so  utterly  mis- 
interpret   a    religion    as    by    confining    our 
studies   to    its   systems    of   theology    or   its 
higher  philosophies.    The  thought   that   or- 
ganizes the  life  is  what  we  have  most  need 
to    reach    and    to    understand.    Now,    tliis 
enormously  widens  tlie  range  and  enhances 
tlie  worth  of  theology.    It  means  that  with 
a  elnu'ch  or  people  as  with  a  man,  as  the 
ht'nrt  tlunks,  so  the  character  and  the  con- 
duct are.    Hence  the   function   of  theology 
becomes  tlie  highest  possible;  it  is  not  the 
mere  exposition  or  vindication  of  a  creed, 
it  is  the  creation  of  a  vital  religion,  the  cod- 
ification, as  it  were,  of  the  ultimate  law  of 
life,  individual  and  collective.    And  this  en- 
larged  idea  of   its   function   gives   a   hight- 
ened  value  to  its  several  parts  as  well  as  a 
sure  measure  of  proportion  or  balance.    We 
look  at  each  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  whole 
of  thought  and  action,  and  see  the  idea  or 
question  of  the  hour,  not  through  the  hour, 
hut  through  its  bearing  on  the  complex  or- 
ganism which  the  present  is  building  up  for 
the  benefit  or  injury  of  the  future.    A  little 


bit  of  autobiography  may  illustrate  what  I 
mean.    There  is  no  question  that  so  moves 
and    agitates    the    churches    to-day    as    the 
priesthood  of  the  minister,  and  we  have  had 
it  discussed  under  almost  every  possible  re- 
lation,   historical,    literary,    theological,    ec- 
clesiastical.   But  years   before   I   had  occa- 
sion to  study  the  priesthood  in  the  Anglican 
or  tlie  Roman  Church  I  had  tried  to  under- 
stand  its  rise,   its  character  and  action   in 
the  religion  and  history  of  India.  I  had  there 
endeavored  as  an   earnest    but   I  hope  dis- 
passionate and  critical  student  of  religious 
to  read  the  forces  which  had  governed  the 
destinies  of  a  people,  organized  its  society, 
determined  the  forms  of  its  worship  and  the 
modes  of  its  thought,  and  had  regulated  the 
evolution  of  its  ethics  and  its  conduct,  and 
it  seemed   to   me  as   if  the   most  potent  of 
those  forces  was  the  sacerdotal  and  sacro- 
sanct claim  embodied  in  the  Brahman  fam- 
ily.   To  have  seen  what  the  priesthood  had 
done   in   one  country   and   for  one  religion 
was  to  have  one's  eyes  opened  to  it  in  other 
lands  and  religions,  to  be  compelled  to  study 
both   its   generic  and   its   specific   qualities, 
to  analyze  its  roots  and  reasons,  its  effects 
on    character,    on    society,    on   thought   and 
conduct  Avherever  it  rose  to  power.    And  it 
was   from    the   priesthood   of   India   that   I 
came    to    the    priesthoods    of    Europe,    and 
came  not  with  a  fixed  judgment  as  to  their 
identity  in  tendency  and  idea— that  would 
have  been  the  act  of  a  fanatic  or  a  partisan, 
not  of  a  student  and  inquirer— but  with  a 
standpoint    from    which    to    view    them,    a 
metliod    of    research    as    to    their    rise    and 
growth,    their    history    and    claims,    and    a 
habit  of  analysis  which  forced  one  to  ex- 
amine tlieir  antecedents,  their  consequences, 
and  their  action  on   Church  and   State,   on 
Christian  thought  and  institutions,  on  con- 
duct and  worsliip,   personal  and  collective. 
This  is  an  illustration,  given  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  a  fictitious  value  to  a  personal 
opinion,   which   ili   itself  may  be  worthless 
enough,  but  only  to  indicate  that  the  study 
of  religions,  by  compelling  the  student  first 
to  look  at  the  parts  through  the  whole,  gives 
to  each  part  some  of  the  significance  and 
dignity  of  the  whole,  and  then  to  conceive 
each  ns  a  living  member  of  a  living  organ- 
ism, and  not  as  a  mere  isolated  dead  atom, 
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a  doctrine  to  be  logically  defined  or  exeget- 
ically  proved,  but  not  to  be  related  as  a  real 
factor  to  the  life  it  helped  to  create  and  qual- 
ify. 

But  it  is  iu  the  interpretation  of  the  high- 
est religious  beliefs  that  the  most  decisive 
influence  has  been  exercised.  There  is  a  re- 
markable difference  between  an  idea  re- 
garded as  a  religious  belief  and  as  an  intel- 
lectual conception.  This  difference  relates 
not  so  much  to  the  greater  note  of  convic- 
tion which  marlis  the  religious  belief  as  to 
the  greater  reality  which  belongs  to  it  and 
the  immediacy  with  which  it  bears  on  life. 
Religion  in  dealing  with  its  beliefs  has  an 
audacity  and  a  vigor  of  logic  quite  unknown 
to  philosophy,  and  this  is  the  more  empha- 
sized by  its  logic  being  expressed  even  more 
in  conduct  and  character,  in  action  and  in- 
stitutions, than  in  dialectic.  Now,  it  is  in 
its  ultimate  ideas  that  the  constituent  and 
differentiating  elements  in  a  religion  are  to 
be  found,  and  by  the  comparison  of  these 
we  may  discover  and  determine  the  quali- 
ties that  give  to  our  beliefs  their  highest  in- 
tellectual value  and  religious  force.  The  ac- 
tion of  our  study  may  in  this  region  be  rep- 
resented by  the  cardinal  ideas  of  Christian 
theology:  Man,  God,  the  Godhead,  the  In- 
carnation and  the  Atonement. 

1.  In  studying  the  religions  man,  who  is 
their  subject  and  vehicle,  assumes  a  new 
significance.  We  gain  a  new  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  race,  of  the  solidarity  or  recip- 
rocal responsibility  of  its  members,  the 
being  of  each  for  the  other  and  all  for  the 
whole.  Neither  in  any  single  science  nor 
in  the  collective  sciences  can  we  get  as  sure 
or  as  deep  an  insight  either  into  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  families  of  man  or  into  the 
unity  of  their  history.  The  first  impression 
here  of  the  inquirer  is  as  to  the  bewilder- 
ing diversities  of  religious  belief  and  cus- 
tom; the  last  conviction  of  the  thinker  is 
the  similarity  or  even  identity  of  underly- 
ing idea  and  impulse,  nqtwithstanding  the 
infinite  variety  of  form  and  expression. 
Now,  this  has  come  to  fortify  theology  iu 
one  of  its  weakest  places,  and  to  make  it 
sagacious  where  it  was  wont  to  be  neither 
sane  nor  wise.  The  doctrine  of  original 
sin  has  during  most  of  this  century  been 
slowly   dying,    partly   because   of   the   Irra- 


tional and  impossible  forms  in  which  it  had 
been  stated,  and  partly  because  there  was 
wanting  a  solid  intellectual  basis  on  which 
it  could  be  built  up.    But  this  basis  is  pre- 
cisely  the   thing   the   study   of   religions  is 
promising  to  supply.    It  is  bringing  us  back 
with  opener  eyes  to  the  Pauline  conception 
of  the  ethnical  and  the  ethical,  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  intellectual  unity  of  man.    It  is 
showing  us  how  he  has  in  his  religious  de- 
velopment   passed    through    certain    stages, 
used  certain  forms,  followed  a  given  order, 
how  his  mind  has  been  under  what  Paul 
would   have  termed  a  law,   has  conformed 
to  it  and  obeyed  it.    We  may  conceive  fear 
and  ignorance  as  potent  factors  of  religious 
ideas.    Observances    may    explain    the    or- 
ganization of  worship  and  society  through 
the  customs  of  totem  and  taboo,  may  dwell 
on   the   influence   which   dreams   and   sleep 
and   death   have   had   on   beliefs   and   cere- 
monies, but  what  we  mean  in  all  this  is  that 
the  noblest  impulses  and  loves  of  the  hu- 
man soul  have  had  to  struggle  upward  to 
the  light  through  the  superincumbent  strata 
of  the  most  ignoble  terrors,  barbarous  ways 
and  childlike  passions.    We  have  here,  then, 
the  material  and  means  for  reconstructing 
a  dissolved  yet  cardinal  doctrine:  A  devel- 
opment which  has  been  so  marvelously  uni- 
form,  not  in   time,   but  in   process  and  in 
order,  supplies  us  with  a  conception  of  man's 
organic  unity,  of  the  moral  quality  of  his 
nature  and  state,  of  the  law  or  laws  that 
govern  his  growth,  the  flesh  that  ever  lust- 
eth   against   the   spirit  and  the   spirit  that 
ever  warreth  against  the  flesh,  of  the  con 
nection  and  coherence  of  his  present  with 
all  his  past,  and  of  each  unit  with  its  par- 
ent  and   coexistent   units— such  as  a   theo- 
logian who  is  capable  of  taking  occasion  by 
the  hand  may  yet  build  into  a  doctrine  of 
man  that  shall  eclipse  the  feats  of  our  most 
valiant   systematizers   and    restore  even  in 
an  age  of  criticism  theology  to  more  than 
her  ancient  power. 

2.  What  constitutes  a  religion  is  a  man's 
belief  in  a  God  or  in  gods;  what  differen- 
tiates religions  is  the  sort  of  God  the  man 
believes  in.  No  religion  can  civilize  unless 
it  be  moral,  and  the  kind  and  quality  of  Its 
morality  will  depend  on  the  character  of  Its 
God.    But  without  Monotheism  we  can  have 
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iieitlier  an  ethicjil  deity   nor  an  ethical,  re- 
ligion; for   wberever   gods   are   a   multitude 
you  can   have   no   sovereign   law,   only  the 
passions,  lusts,  rivalries,  crimes,  which  are 
horn  from  the  strife  of  jealous  and  colliding 
wills.    And  the  one  God  must  be  personal 
and  concrete,  not  neuter  and  abstract.    We 
live  in  a  day  when  Pantheism  has  made  a 
peculiarly  Impressive  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  and  the  reason  of  the  man 
of  science;  and  has  appeared  as  a  siibllraer 
and    more    reasonable    belief    than    Mono- 
theism.   But   this   is   an   opinion   which   the 
history     of     religions     refuses     to     justify. 
Hinduism    is    here    signally    significant.    It 
shows    us    as    an    historical    matter-of-fact 
how  Pantheism  has  been  used  to  vindicate 
the   most  extravagant  Polytheism   and   the 
grossest    and    most    debased    cults.    It    can 
make  a  deity  out  of  a  man  or  a  monkey,  a 
snake  or  a  tree;  it  can  find  a  reason  for  the 
apotheosis   of  the   most   elemental    of   pas- 
sions and  the  most  rigorous  of  virtues,  for 
the  worship  of  the  hideous  and  tierce  Kali 
as  for  the  practice  of  the  severest  austeri- 
ties.   And    in    all    this    its    logical    consist- 
ency is  complete,  for  it  has  no  ideal  save 
the  deification  of  the  actual,  and  its  ultimate 
truth   is  the  right   of   what  is   10   be.    But 
Monothei^jm    cannot   admit    a   multitude   of 
imethical  deities  and  the  legitimacy  of  their 
worship,  nor  can  it  justify  an  actual  wliich 
is  in  conflict  with  its  ideal  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice—t.  r.,  the  n\()i-al  character  of  God.  Hence 
it  has  Avithiu  a©d  behind  it  a  force  which 
seeks  to  compel  tlie  actual  to  become  as  the 
ideal,  and  so  it  must  operate  forever  as  a 
factor  of  moral  amelioration  and  progress. 
On  this  ground  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity  assumes  a  new  significance  for  the- 
ology, because  it  defines  the  highest  func- 
tion of  religion,  and  stands  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory relation  to  thought.    It  appears  as 
the  basis  of  our  whole  view  of  life,  makes 
it  rational  in  its  source,  moral  in  its  nature 
and  issue,  immortal  in  its  potency  and  prom- 
ise.   It  ceases  to  be  a  personal  opinion  and 
becomes  ji  judgment  of  history.  The  thought 
that  starts  with  it  and  builds  on  it  feels  that 
what  lies   behind    it   is   not   simply   an    in- 
spired text,   but   a    divine   reason    unfolded 
and  verified  by  the  collective  life  of  man. 
3.  But    we   must   find   a   higher   category 


for   tiie   divine   than    unity   and   personality. 
It  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  proc- 
ess which  simplifies  the  conception  of  God 
makes   him    more   credible   and   intelligible, 
for  the  more  easily  he  can  be  packed  within 
a  logical   formula  the  more   he   becomes  a 
mere  physical  unit  or  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion.   And  here  we  may  find  Mohammed  as 
significant    as  we  have  already  found  the 
Hindu.    Lslam  believes  in  the  unity  of  God 
with  a  transcendent  force  and  fury  of  con- 
viction, but  it  is  in  a  physical  rather  than 
ethical  unity,  God  conceived  as  will  rather 
than  as  light,  life  and  love.    He  is  an  Arab 
chief  magnified   into  the  Omnipotent,    irre- 
sistible, pitiless  to  foes,  indulgent  to  friends. 
This  idea  determines  the  character,  the  wor- 
ship, the  politics,  the  history,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  Islam.    It  knows  conquest  and  sub- 
mission, but  not  redemption  and  obedience, 
knows  victory  and  despotism,  but  not  grace 
and  freedom.    But  to  Christianity   the  eth; 
ical  qualities  are  all  in  all  to  Deity;  he  is 
not  so  much  power  as  reason  and  righteous- 
ness, truth  and  love.    But  the  peculiarity  of 
these  attributes  is  that  they  cannot  live  in 
solitude;  society  is  necessary  to  their  being. 
Power  may   make  a  solitude   into  a  world 
which  will  may  govern,  but  love  can  be  only 
where  life  is,  for  Ave  cannot  conceive  a  God 
who  is  essentially  love  as  eternally  alone, 
liove  is  as  impossible  where  there  is  no  ob- 
ject as  where  there  is  no  sul)ject.    Egoism 
does  not  cease  to  be  self -centered  by  becom- 
ing  infinite:  an    eternal    eternally   absorbed 
in  self  could  have  nothing  to  spare  either 
for  the  making  or  the  remaking  of  a  world. 
If.  then,  we  are  to  avoid  the  frigid  almighty 
will  of  Islam  we  must  not  fear  so  to  con- 
ceive the  divine  unity  as  to  find  within  it  an 
ethical   manifold,   the   distinctions  and   dif- 
ferences which  turn  deity  from  an   inflexi- 
ble will  or  contemplative  intellect  into  th* 
home  of  grace  and  truth,  the  affections  and 
virtues   which    unfold    into   a   living   world. 
To  save  ourselves  from  intellectual  difficul- 
ties by  surrendering  those  ethical  qualities 
which  are  the  very  God  of  God,  were  the 
last  unwisdom;  and  Islam  has  come  to  save 
us  from  it,  and  teach  us  to  affirm  that  so- 
ciety is  of  the  essence  of  God,  that  we  have 
the  more  ethical  religion  because  we  have 
the   only   ethical   deity,   a   Godhead    whose 
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beatitude     is     the    unity    of    righteousness, 
truth  and  love. 

1.  But  the  person  and  priesthood  of  the 
Redeemer  have  received  another  and  higher 
significance  from  the  study  of  religions.  On 
this  point  one  illustration  must  suffice.  In 
old  discussions  on  the  atonement  much,  in- 
deed too  much,  was  made  of  the  universal- 
ity of  sacrificial  rites,  for  such  rites  are  by 
no  means  universal,  and  their  real  import 
was,  as  a  rule,  overlooked.  For  they  do  not 
represent  the  highest,  but  rather  the 
coarsest  and  most  depraved  acts  and  ele- 
ments in  religion.  Man  shows  his  intrin- 
sic baseness  nowhere  so  much  as  in  his  ef- 
forts to  propitiate  deity;  in  the  things  he 
offers  and  seeks,  in  his  mode  of  offering  and 
his  manner  of  expecting,  there  is  expressed 
a  notion  of  God  and  what  pleases  him 
whicli  turns  him  into  something  less  and 
worse  than  a  vindictive  man.  If  there  is 
any  one  lesson  more  than  another  which 
the  religions  teach  us,  it  is  this:  Leave  man 
with  something  to  do  to  propitiate  God  and 
he  will  devise  rites  and  follow  practices 
which  will  at  once  lower  God  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  deprave  his  own  conscience,  xindg- 
nify  his  own  nature,  and  transform  the  m;,in 
instrument  of  his  elevation  into  the  main 
agent  of  his  deterioration  and  decay.  Tins 
is  no  rash  generalization;  it  is  simple,  stern, 
indubitable  fact.  The  rites  of  appeasement 
or  propitiation  are  in  all  religions  the  focus 
of  the  forces  that  materialize  and  deprave. 
But  how  does  this  affect  Christian  theology  ? 
It  brings  out  the  contrast  of  its  one  sacrifice 
to  all  sacrifices.  God  takes  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  man  and  offers  it  Himself.  Its 
(lualitics  are  all  ethical,  for  they  are  all  of 
him.  And  he  offers  it  once  for  all;  it  can 
never  be  repeated,  man  can  never  share  it, 
it  stands  in  its  divine  solitude  an  object  of 
faith,  capable  of  acceptance,  incapable  of 
repetition.  And  so  there  is  .satisfied  man's 
deep  need  of  reconciliation  with  God,  while 
he  is  saved  from  the  evils  incident  to  buy- 
ing the  reconciliation  on  his  own  terms  and 
in  his  own  way.  To  have  made  evident  the 
gain  to  religion  by  the  abolition  through 
the  God's  own  act  and  his  Son's  obedience 
of  all  propitiatory  rites  and  sacrifices  may 
be  classed  as  the  last  and  most  noble 
achievement  of  our  comparative  study. 


TuK  Pope  has  wriKcri  a  letter  to  llic 
Brazilian  bishops,  ui  which  he  tells  tliem 
they  should  interest  themselves  in  public 
afl"airs,  and  tliat  leading  priests  might  well 
even  enter  Congress,  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
figion  and  their  native  land.  A  different  ad- 
vice still  prevails  in  Italy. 

.  . .  .The  Protestant  Episcopal  diocesan  con- 
vention of  New  York  meets  this  week,  and 
the  High  Church  party  has  its  ticket  in  the 
field,  headed  by  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  for  a  stand- 
ing committee  that  shall  replace  the  present 
standing  committee,  which  was  so  Broad 
Church  as  to  admit  Professor  Briggs. 

Out  of  1,100,000  in  Massachusetts  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations,  only  37,000  are 
employed  on  Sundays.  This  does  not  include 
tiiose  in  domestic  service,  but  does  include 
18,000  persons  employed  on  railroads  and 
steamboats.  The  remaining  19,000  are  em- 
ployed in  hotels,  restaun.nts  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous industries.  There  is  no  increase 
of  Sunday  labor,  except  in  the  business  of 
transportation. 

....While  the  needless  question  is  being 
raised  among  Protestants  whether  their  min- 
isterial market  is  not  overstocked,  the  West- 
ern Catholics  are  complaining  that  the  Irish 
prie.sts  are  passing  away  and  are  being  re- 
placed by  German  priests.  It  is  complained 
that  very  few  Irish  youth  discover  that  they 
have  "  vocations,"  while  in  the  German 
schools  poor  boys  of  promise  are  selected  and 
supported  and  trained  for  the  priesthood.  An 
Irish  priest  writes  to  The  CatfloUc  Citizen  that 
"  unless  Irish- Americans  arouse  themselves 
the  Church  will  be  German  in  the  West  and 
P^rench  in  the  East  within  twenty-five  years." 

.  . .  .Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  who  has  given  so 
much  money  to  colleges,  has  just  paid  over 
his  gift  of  $50,000  to  Berea  College,  Ky., 
which  was  conditioned  on  the  raising  of 
$150,000  among  other  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion. Three  donors  gave  $10,000  each,  eleven 
.$5,000,  and  many  smaller  sums.  The  school 
has  an  educational  plant  valued  at  $150,000 
and  is  expending  about  $30,000  a  year,  most 
of  which  comes  from  annual  gifts.  The  trus- 
tees are  attempting  to  raise  the  endowment 
to  $500,000.  The  work  of  Berea  College  is 
among  the  people  of  both  races  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,  and  many  are  attracted  to  it  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 


FINANCIAL 


The  Importation  of   Gold. 

TiiK  amount  of  sold  Ibal  will  be  brought 
from  Europe  this  autumn  is  not  easy  to  aj)- 
proximate,  owing  to  the  unusual  nature  of 
the  situation  both  here  and  abroad.  Shouhl 
$25,000,000  be  imported  that,  perhaps,  is  as 
nmch  as  ought  to  be  expected.  Great  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  accumulating 
gold  at  the  foreign  financial  centers,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  will  be  surrendered  with  reluc- 
tance. 

This  country  needs  more  money,  and  the 
only  ways  of  adding  to  the  supply  are  by  tak- 
ing gold  from  the  country's  own  mines  and 
bringing  it  from  other  countries.  England 
and  France  presumably  will  furnish  most  of 
the  gold  that  may  be  drawai  from  Europe. 
Gold  has  for  some  time  been  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  and  other  Pacific  Coast  points 
from  the  Alaskan  and  Klondike  fields.  In 
large  part  at  any  rate  the  gold  from  Aus- 
tralia has  been  delivered  in  the  United  States 
on  orders  from  England.  This  is  a  trian- 
gular operation.  Australia  owed  England 
and  England  owed  the  United  States.  In- 
stead of  having  Australia  send  its  gold  to 
England.  England  directed  it  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  States.  Thus  Australia  made  a 
payment  to  England  and  England  made  a 
payment  to  the  United  States. 

This  country's  stock  of  money  is,  as  stated, 
augmented  only  by  the  accession  of  gold.  In 
this  relation  some  figures  will  be  found  inter- 
esting and  significant.  The  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  as  shown  by  the  latest 
compilation  of  the  Treasury  Department,  is 
•11.942,131,141.  The  increa.se  in  one  year  is 
$150,034,590,  or  8.37  per  cent.  Using  the 
most  recent  returns  the  average  daily  bank 
clearings  at  all  the  clearing  houses  in  the 
country  are  $283,049,977.  The  increase  in  a 
year  is  $57,081 .991,  or  25.53  per  cent.  Bank 
clearings  represent  very  well  the  state  of 
business,  and  they  show  that  the  increase  in 
the  supply  of  money  has  lacked  much  of 
keeping  up  with  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business.    The  Treasury   Depart meut   es- 


timate of  the  poindalion  of  tlie  United  States 
is  70,423,000.  This  is  an  increase  in  a  year 
of  1,633,000,  or  2.18  per  cent.  The  circula- 
tion per  capita  is  $25.41.  Thi.s  is  an  increase 
in  a  year  of  it!1.45.  or  6.05  per  cent.  Thus  the 
increase  in  money  has  kept  ahead  of  the  in- 
crease in  population. 

The  whole  point  of  the  matter  is  that  busi- 
ness is  furnishing  full  employment  for 
money,  and  because  there  is  no  idle  money, 
money  commands  good  rates.  Railroad  earn- 
ings are  about  13.5  per  cent,  greater  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  when  they  were  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  year  before.  Rail- 
road earnings  furnish  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  business  and  the  consequent  larger  use  for 
money. 

Other  figures  nuiy  be  utilized  to  demon- 
strate present  as  well  as  prospective  needs 
for  money.  The  wheat  and  cotton  crops  of 
1899  have  begun  to  move  to  market,  and 
later  the  corn  crop  will  go  forward.  At  prac- 
tically current  valuations  the  farm  value  of 
the  wheat  crop  is  $309,750,000,  the  plantation 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  $275,000,000.  and  the 
farm  value  of  the  corn  crop  $626,688,000. 
The  total  for  the  three  crops  is  $1,211,438,000, 
or  within  $730,693,141  of  the  whole  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  in  the  country.  All 
this  money,  to  be  sure,  is  not  going  to  be  tied 
up  in  those  crops.  Much  money  will  do  serv- 
ice many  times  over  in  handling  the  crops, 
but  still  the  crops  will  employ  a  sufficient 
part  of  the  money  in  the  country  to  prevent 
low  rales  for  it  probably  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Stiffness  in  money  ought  not  to  adversely 
afi'ect  the  value  of  securities  since  it  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
What  as  a  fact  it  does  is  to  restrict  specula- 
tive dealings  in  securities  by  making  it  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  carry  on  the  dealings. 


Financial    Items. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  spring  wheat 
crop  of  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota will  amount  to  200,000,000  bushels,  and 
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there  is  said  (o  be  sonip  danger  of  a  ear 
famine. 

The  interest  to  be  paid  to  holders  of 

Government  secvirities  October  1st  amounts 
to  something  over  $5,000,000. 

....  The  exports  from  the  port  of  Havana 
for  the  mouth  of  August  amoimted  to  .f2.- 
170,294.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States 
took  .$1,342,360  in  mereantile  products  and 
$520,000  in  gold  coin. 

....The  Navy  Department  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  building  the  Portsmouth 
dock,  one  of  the  largest  structures  of  its 
kind,  to  John  Peirce,  of  New  York,  at 
$1,089,000. 

. . .  .The  total  customs  receipts  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  for  the  month  of  July  were 
$532,345.55.  The  internal  revenue  receipts 
amounted  to  $106,226.86.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  islands  since  August  13th,  1898,  the 
date  of  American  occupation,  were  $5,912,- 
956.66. 

....  The  St.  Petersburg  Shipbuilding,  Ma- 
chinery &  Mechanical  Factories  Company  is 
the  title  of  a  company  lately  formed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000.000.  A  site  for  large,  new  works  has 
been  selected  and  it  is  believed  that  some 
considerable  orders  for  machinery  for  the 
projected  plant  may  be  placed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

.  . .  .An  effort  is  l>elng  made  to  orgajiize  an 
institution  to  be  known  as  the  Domestic  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  New  York,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
a  specialty  of  the  collection  of  out-of-town 
checks.  The  head  of  the  undertaking  is  said 
to  be  Robert  D.  Kent,  cashier  of  the  Passaic 
National  Bank  and  vice-president  of  the 
Passaic  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

....William  Rockefeller,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company  to  succeed  the  late  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt.  William  K.  Vanderbilt 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  New  York 
and  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  and  H.  Mc- 
K.  Twombly  a  director  in  the  same  com- 
pany to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 

....Under  the   advice  of  the  Title  Guar- 


antee and  Trust  Company  the  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  the  old  Custom  House  for 
$3,265,000,  made  by  the  National  City  Bank 
with  the  United  States  Government,  will  not 
be  closed  and  the  deed  delivered  until  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  give  possession  of 
the  property.  This,  It  is  hoped,  will  be 
early  in  the  year  1902.  Although  the  United 
States  Government  has  owned  the  property 
since  1865,  and  makes  the  conveyance,  the 
bank  thought  it  more  prudent  to  have  the 
title   regularly  examined   and  guaranteed. 

....  In   summarizing  the  business   of  last 
week  Dun's  Review  says: 

"  The  volume  of  business  continues  beyond  all 
precedent,  exchanges  for  the  week  exceeding  last 
year's  by  41.5  per  cent.,  and  those  of  1892  by 
62.7  per  cent.  While  exports  from  New  York 
in  two  weeks  have  been  7.5  per  cent,  less  than 
last  year,  and  imports  here  24  per  cent,  greater, 
the  excess  of  exports  is  still  more  than  $20,000,- 
000.  Money  has  been  in  fair  supply  since  the 
reaction,  the  $750,000  has  gone  to  the  inte- 
rior, but  dispatches  announce  some  imports  of 
gold  already,  the  practical  parity  of  exchange 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  is  significant, 
and  heavy  short  sales  of  sterling  exchange  here 
are  reported.  Failures  for  the  three  weeks 
have  been  $3,977,268  in  amount,  against  $3,529,- 
350  last  year,  $5,621,518  in  1897,  and  $18,019,- 
232  in  1896.  Manufacturing  have  been  $631,106 
against  $1,159,835  last  year,  and  trading 
$1,843,550  against  $1,876,452.  A  single  real  es- 
tate brokerage  failure  for  $1,433,000  makes  a 
difference  of  more  than  a  million  compared  with 
last  year.  Failures  for  the  week  have  been  154 
in  the  United  States,  against  173  last  year,  and 
18  in  Canada,  against  16  last  year." 

....The  following  dividends  and  coupons 
are  announced: 

N.  Y.  Central  &  Hud.  Riv.  Railroad,  quar- 
terly, 1  per  cent.,  payable  October  16th. 

Amer.  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  quarterly,  $3.00 
per  share,  payable  October  16th. 

Southern  Pac.  Co.  (at  .30  Broad  St.),  cou- 
pons due  on  several  branches  October  1st. 

Southern  Pac.  Co.  (at  Central  Trust  Co.) 
coupons  due  on  Houston  Texas  Central  October 
1st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  have  been  : 

BANKS. 
.37814  I  Shoe  and  Leather.  ...103^i 
,501       Western  370 


Corn  Exchange. . . 
Park 


International  Banking 

and  Trust 15.5 

North  American Ui 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Produce  Exchange....  196 
Trust  Co.  of  America.  252 
U.  S.  Mtge  and  Trust.  5<C 


INSURANCE. 


The  Unpleasantness  of  It. 

Statistics  showing  the  uufavorable  re- 
sults of  file  uudeiwritiug  by  compaiisou  of 
preruiums  with  losses  and  expenses  are  not 
new;  both  these  results  and  the  showing 
of  them  thus  recur  with  very  undesirable 
regularity.  But  here  are  some  figures  col- 
lected and  used  by  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  to  show 
the  wrong  and  disproportionate  ratio  of  tax- 
ation to  the  results  of  underwriting  opera- 
tions, and  as  these  figures  show  the  old  as 
well  as  the  newer  comparison  let  us  take  a 
look  at  them.  The  figures  give  the  com- 
bined business  of  all  the  companies,  vary- 
ing in  number  from  121  to  1G2,  reporting 
to  the  Department  of  this  State,  and  cover 
the  eleven  years  1888-1898  inclusive. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  companies  take  in 
over  a  hundred  millions  annually  for  pre- 
miums on  fire  and  marine  risks,  and  pay 
out  annually  somewhat  more  than  one-half 
of  this  for  losses,  besides  from  one-third  to 
one-half  for  expenses.  The  loss  ratio  in  these 
figures  is  from  55  to  68  per  cent,  of  pre- 
miums; the  expense  ratio  is  from  34  to  39. 
Some  companies,  in  every  year,  consume  in 
losses  and  expenses  more  than  their  pre- 
miums, but  this  is  rarely  the  experience  of 
the  entire  number.  Yet  we  observe  that  iu 
1889  the  153  companies  paid  out  $63,228,397 
in  losses  and  $35,586,511  in  expenses,  which 
made  their  premiums  of  the  year  fall  $76,- 
247  short;  iu  1893  also,  the  127  companies 
came  $4,001,958  short  of  taking  in  pre- 
miums enough  to  equal  their  combined 
losses  and  expenses. 

But  a  comparison  of  losses  and  expenses 
paid  with  premiums  in  any  year  obviously 
does  not  fully  cover  the  case  of  that  year, 
because  the  losses  paid  always  include  losses 
incurred  in  the  previous  year  and  brought 
over  unsettled,  and  there  is  always  some  in- 
curred loss  to  be  carried  forward  into  the 
year  following;  thus  the  loss  actually  in- 
curred and  paid  within  1898  might  be  less 


than  the  average,  and  yet  the  settlement 
of  a  remainder  of  1897  loss  business  might 
swell  the  payments  in  1898,  or  the  propor- 
tions might  be  reversed,  the  payments  in 
1898  being  rather  moderate,  while  a  heavy 
line  of  loss  incurred  in  1898  is  carried  for 
ward,  to  be  wrestled  with  in  1899.  More 
over,  premiums  received  in  advance  necea 
sarily  bring  with  them  a  liability,  and  this 
liability  does  not  stop  with  the  premium 
itself,  for  the  face  of  the  risk,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  premium,  is  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  being  wuped  out;  so  a  reserve, 
commonly  taken  as  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
premium,  is  charged  up  as  "  unearned  pre- 
mium," and  thus  the  larger  the  premiums 
in  a  year  the  more  the  reserve  liability  to 
be  carried  forward  will  ordinarily  increase. 
So,  in  order  to  get  a  more  exact  measure 
of  the  underwriting  results  of  any  year, 
losses  and  expenses  paid  are  subtracted 
from  premiums,  and  then  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  combined  reserve,  unsettled 
losses  and  other  liabilities  during  the  year 
is  deducted  from  or  added  to  the  remainder 
as  the  case  requires.  Thus  in  1893  the  fig- 
ures stood: 

Premiums $127,958,537 

Losses  and  expenses  paid 132,560,495 

Deficit $4,601,958 

Add  increased  liability 5,808,144 

Resulting  loss $10,410,102 

In  two  of  these  eleven  years  there  was 
a  decrease  in  comparative  liability,  thus  bet- 
tering the  result  for  those  years.  In  1896, 
when  10  per  cent,  of  premiums  remained 
uneousumed,  a  slight  decrease  in  liability 
put  the  net  gain  up  to  twelve  and  a  third 
millions;  in  1894,  when  only  5  per  cent,  of 
premiums  remained  to  be  taken  forward,  a 
decrease  of  over  four  millions  in  liability 
carried  the  net  gain  up  to  nearly  ten  mil- 
lions. 

Taxes,  however,  remain  nearly  constant, 
not  being  affected  by  the  net  results  of  the 
business,  and  so  their  ratio  to  premiums 
is   also   pretty   constant;  but   their   ratio   to 
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premiums  less  losses,  and  emphatically  tbeir  as   for  the   other  part  of  the  question,   so 

ratio  to  the  "  net  gain  "  as  above  explained,  long  as   stockholders  get   "  the   usual   divi- 

vary    tremendously,    and    President    Irvin's  douds "    their   pleasure   therefrom   tends   to 

object    in    his    ligures    was    to    show    that  disincline    tliem    to    look    further.     The    in- 

taxes  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  ac-  quiring  director  is  not  persona  grata  at  board 

tual  hcaltli  or  ill-health  of  underwriting.    It  meetings,  and  stockholders  rarely  come  for- 

is  admitted  that  some  other  expenses  are  ward  until  tilings  are  too  squally  to  be  over- 

similarly    indiscriminating;  for    instance,  he  looked.    Ollicers  like  to  cling  to  comfortable 

might  have  mentioned  that  the  disagreeable  places    and  then,  hope  has  a  habii  of    spriug- 

liiirden  of  rent  does  not  lighten  itself,  altho  ing  eternal. 

tile  trade  season  be  bad;  on  the  other  hand,  

rent  is  measurably  within  the  control  of  the        „,         ^^     .^  ,  ,       t  ...       .  .,     •  ^ 

Thk     Equitable     Lite     .\ssumnce     Society 

tenant,  while  taxation  is  regulated  for  the        ,  ,      ^  ^  ^,      ..     ^.    ^.  ^, 

celebrated  recently  its  fortieth  anniversary 

trader  by  others.    The  ratio  of  tax  to  "  net     ,  ,.  .     ^,     .       .         ^     ^,  , 

by  a  dinner  in  Pans  given  to  the  general 
gain "  was  25.38  in  the  best  year,  189G;  it       '  ^.  ^,      ^     •  ^     •     t. 

managers  ot  the  society  in  Europe.  James 
was  88.49  in  1889,  and  323.G9  in  1888.    But     ,,    ^^    ,,,.„.,      ^       ,  .,    , 

H.  Hyde,  Vice-President,  who  presided,  and 
there  were  live  years  out  of  the  eleven  when     ,,        "    „-    „..,  „,,  .    ,  ...      „      .-,     ^   ., 

Ueorge  T.  Wilson,  ilurd  Vice-President,  the 
the  net  result  was  loss,  and  as  to  those  the       ^  .  ,  ^  ^.  ..  xt  xr    ■ 

official     representatives     trom     New     York, 

tax  story  reads:  j        , ,  ..,      ^  •     t-.        1         j 

made  addresses,  the  former  in  French,  and 

Net  loss.  Tax  paid,     the  latter  in  Englisli.    Other  speeches  were 

1889 $5,369,983  S2,:iC8,360  i       ,         -r      ..•         •,.  ^    .tu       c 

jgyj  9  218  797  ■>  r)96  902     ^^^^^^^   ^J"   Justice   Brewer   of   the    Supreme 

1892 6,377,489  2,727,974     Court  of  the  United  States  and  a  member  of 

^^^^ 10,410,102  2,961,571     ^jjg   Venezuela  Tribunal  now  in  session   in 

1898 1,919,650  3,900,134 

Paris;  Prof.  Brouardel,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

$33,290,021       $14,554,941    ^  ,,  ,.  .     ^.  ,,       ,^  -  -  t^     .   i.,. 

of  Medicine  ot  France;  Rene  Doumic,  the 
It  is  elementary  that  neither  in  one  year  well-known  French  litterateur,  who  has  vis- 
nor  in  a  series  of  years  can  premiums  pay  ited  and  lectured  in  America;  Henri  de  Regn- 
more  than  100  per  cent,  in  losses  and  ex-  jer,  the  I'rench  poet,  who  will  visit  America 
penses— the  deficit  comes  out  of  other  re-  to  lecture  at  Harvard;  A.  D.  Juilliard  of 
-sources.  Since  insurance  is  necessarily  mu-  New  York,  and  others.  There  were  about 
tual,  the  companies  are  agents  who  receive  200  present,  among  them  M.  de  Bondeli,  Di- 
and  handle  premiums  for  the  assured,  who  recteur  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais;  B.  D.  Wood- 
contribute  them.  But  the  companies,  being  ward,  Frederic  Brackett,  of  the  American 
guarantors  also,  have  funds  of  their  own  Exposition  Committee;  Maurice  Binder,  Juan 
and  earn  interest  therewith;  thus  is  sug-  Angel  Rosillo,  of  M^idrid;  P.  J.  Popofif,  of  St. 
gested  the  answer  to  the  natural  question  Petersburg;  Prof.  I/acassagne,  of  Lyons; 
how  they  can  live  and  pay  dividends  while  .Jults  Marcuard,  of  Paris;  Vice  Consul  Mac- 
business  results  are  so  bad.  The  dividends  Lean,  M.  Metzger,  State  Director  of  Rail- 
may  not  always  be  earned,  but  in  any  case  roads;  John  Munroe,  M.  Nagelmacher,  Rob- 
the  divisible  funds  come  chiefly  from  what  ert  P.  Porter,  of  Washington;  J.  Russel  So- 
may  be  called  the  banking  side  of  opera-  ley,  Prof.  Granier,  United  States  Consul  Gen- 
tions.  Then,  if  underwriting  is  unprofitable,  eral  Gowdy,  Maurice  Grau,  M.  Hebrard,  of 
what  is  gained  by  it  financially,  and  why  Le  Temps:  Bradish  Johnson,  A.  Van  Bergen, 
do  not  the  companies  shake  off  insurance,  Lucius  Wilmerding,  Chevalier  de  Monvel,  M. 
with  its  losses  and  constant  exposure  to  de-  Beauregard,  M.  Bastin,  Consul  of  Belgium; 
struction  and  "  bank  "  simply  ?  There  is  M.  Cornely,  of  the  Figaro;  J.  Comte,  Dirpc- 
sorae  gain  by  the  use  of  the  premiums,  tor  of  Government  Buildings;  Max  Doumic, 
which  are  paid  in  advance,  altho  the  de-  M.  Depaqhe,  of  tlie  Venezuela  Commission; 
cline  in  interest  rates  tends  to  lessen  this;  Senator  Thevenet,  ex-Minister  of  Justice, 
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Pebbles. 

'•  Of  all  the  delegates  that  I  met  at  that 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention,"  said  Dr.  Hill. 
"  I  liked  him  best  who,  on  being  asked  what  his 
business  was,  said,  '  1  am  a  cheer-up-odist.'  " — - 
Huccess. 

...."I  would  lay  the  world  at  your  feet," 
he  exclaimed.  But  she  looked  at  him  icily  and 
returned  :  "  I  see  no  reason  for  troubling  you, 
Mr.  Dodby.  Unless  the  law  of  gravity  has 
been  unexi)ectedly  repealed,  the  «arth  is  there 
already."— H'tts/t«(i//ow   tSlar. 

....Hereupon  the  boat  drew  nearer  to  the 
shore.  "■  We  are  looking  for  a  landing  place  !  " 
shouted  the  sailors.  "  Well,  this  is  exclusively 
a  watering  place  I  "  shrieked  the  native,  wit- 
tily. Then  he  vanished  into  the  primeval  forest, 
as  was  doubtless  prudent  of  him. — Detroit 
Journal. 

. ..."  I  am  not  at  all  certain,"  said  the  father, 
"  that  my  daughter  loves  you  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant me  in  inti'usting  her  to  your  keeping  for 
life."  "  Well,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  per- 
liaps  you  haven't  had  the  same  advantages  for 
observing  things  that  I  have." — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

....The  late  Bill  Nye  once  wrote  an  envoy 
for  one  of  his  books  as  follows : 
Go,  booklet,  go, 
Bearing  an  honored  name- 
That  everywhere  that  you  have  went 
They're  glad  that  you  have  came. 

— IjJxchange. 

...."AVell,  gentlemen."  remarked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  club.  "  motions  are  in  order.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  have  a  banquet.  What 
shall  be  done?"  "Mr.  President,"  spoke  up 
the  raan-who-was  seldom-heard-from,  "  I  move 
■.ve  dispose  of  it  by  laying  it  on  the  table." 
The  motion  was  csLVvied.— Philadelphia  North 
American. 

. . .  .The  other  day  a  little  stenographer  in  a 
down  town  office  begged  some  workmen  who 
were  putting  up  a  new  telephone  not  to  place 
it  so  high  on  the  wall  as  they  were  doing. 
"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  1  have  to  use  it  as  much 
as  any  one,  and  I  am  so  short  that  I  can  hardly 
reach  it."  "  Oh,  well,  nliss."  said  the  humorist 
in  charge  of  the  work,  "you  can  raise  your 
voice,   can't   youV" — Boston   Transcript. 

....A  litle  Boston  girl,  only  three  years  old, 
who  had  had  no  experience  in  the  matter  of 
broken  limbs  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  casual- 
ties in  her  family  of  dolls,  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  and  break  her  own  arm  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
she  discovered  what  had  happened  to  her,  she 
cried  out :  "  O,  mamma,  will  it  drop  off  V " 
"  No,  darling,"  the  mother  answered  ;  "  I  will 
hold  it  so  that  it  will  not  hurt  you  till  the  doctor 
comes,  and  he  will  fix  it  all  right."  "  Well, 
mamma,"  the  little  one  said,  pressing  her  lips 
together,  and  trying  to  be  brave,  "  do  hold  on 
tight,  so  that  the  sawdust  won't  run  out." — 
Exchange. 

....French  Evidence:  "You  say,  sare,  zat 
you  ar-r-re  convinced  of  zee  guilt  of  zee  pris- 
onaire.  On  vat  do  yoti  base  zees  confidence  V" 
"  I  vill  tell  you,  my  general.  I  vas  told  by  a 
washerwoman  of  the  Rue  Sebastopol  zat  she 
found  in  zee  insite  pocket  of  zee  vite  vest  of  a 
ho-r-se  rubbaire  of  zee  Petit  I'icpus,  a  lettaire 
from  a  scavenger  of  zee  Quartier  Latin  in 
wheech  he  say  zat  he  has  just  over-r-r-heard  a 
boulevardier  say  to  zee  crossing  sweepaire  in 
front  of  zee  Gr-r-ande  Oper-r-ra-house  zat  hees 
gi"-r-ranmozzaire  called  out  in  her  sleep  zat 
D-r-r-eyfus  vas  guilty  !  "  Profound  sensation. 
—Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIBGINIA   DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  The  Spanish-American 
War,"  by  eye-witnesses.     Profusely  illustrated. 

DROr-LETTKK    PUZZLE. 

When  the  proper  letters  have  been  inserted, 
each  group  will  spell  th(>  name  of  a  vessel  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  When  rightly  guessed  the 
initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  group  of  is- 
lands. 

1.    *    U   *    I     ♦A    * 

-Z.    *   A   *    y    -!    R    ♦ 

3.  *    N   *    I    ♦    N    * 

4.  *    E    *    D    ♦    N 

5.  ♦    O    *    A 

«.  *  E  •  R  *  L 

7.  ♦  H  *  L  *  D  *    L    *    li    *    A 

8.  *  L  *  I  *  O  *    S 

9.  ♦  E  *  P  ♦  R  * 

10.  *    R    *    C    *    !S    »    N 

11.  -    C    *    R   *    I    •    N 

MARY   C.   BURTON. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I   am  a  quotation,  of  eighty-one  letters,   in 
praise  of  a  great  man. 

My  20,21. 0  is  a  great  body  of  water  ;  my  57,  77, 
48,  12  is  a  covering  ;  my  05,  44,  52,  9,  70  is  some- 
times on  the  breakfast  table ;  my  55,  28,  73,  24, 
51»  is  a  broom;  ray  15,  3,  61,  41,  33  is  to  squan- 
dei- ;  my  35,  (58,  29,  19,  40  is  amusing ;  my  16, 
80,  8,  38,  75  is  to  lift ;  my  32,  42,  50,  64,  78  is 
a  specter ;  my  53,  03,  25,  30,  17,  81  is  a  people ; 
my  45,  2.  13,  23,  4,  72,  11,  20  is  talks  foolishly; 
mv  40,  27,  62,  49.  7,  74,  34,  30  is  ladylike ;  my 
6!),  07,  43,  70,  10,  20,  14,  50,  54  is  loaded;  my 
00,  5,  00,  18,  22,  39,  51  was  a  very  famous 
literary  man ;  my  1,  71,  58,  31,  37,  47,  70  was  a 
friend  of  his,  who  also  was  a  famous  man. 

K.   C.   BLACK. 
CHARADE. 

In  early  morn  you'll  find  my  first 

Upon  the  upland  leas ; 
My  second  now  is  close  at  hand. 

You'll  find  it  all  with  ease. 
My   H-hole  a  famous  name  has  made 

Upon  the  Eastern  seas. 

JANE    H.    R. 
WORD-SQUARE. 

1,  A  largo  bird  ;  2,  a  town  of  Italy  ;  3,  a  useful 
substance ;  1,  the  emblem  of  peace ;  5,  odd  num- 
bers. "  H.    ().    WELL." 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  SEPTEMBER  14TH. 

Substitutions. — 

The  beech  is  dipped  in  wiue  :  the  shower 
Is  burnished  ;  on  tlie  swinging  flower 

The  latest  bee  doth   sit. 
The  low  sun  stares  through  dust  of  gold, 
And  o'er  the  darkening  heath  and  wold 

The  large  ghost-moth  doth  flit. 
In  every  orchard  Autumn  stands 
With  apples  in  his  golden  hands. 
Centr.vi.  Acrostic. — Felicitas  muUos  habet  aml- 
00s       1,    Gifts;    2,    shell:    3.    Pales:    4,    smite;    5. 
Bacon:  C,  drive:  7.  Fates:  8.  prate:  9.  haste;  10. 
timid;   11.   fluke:   12,  folly;   V.i.  gates;   14.   cloak: 
15,   gusto:    10,   abhor:    17.   brain:    18.   cabin:    19. 
steer;  20,  hates:  21.  Draco;  22.  fumes;  23,  pride; 
24,  hacks ;  25,  groat ;  2G,  music. 

CoNNECTr.D  S(jUARKS. — I.  1,  Dale:  2.  anon:  ."?, 
load;  4,  ends.  II.  1.  Acid;  2.  case;  3,  Isis :  4, 
desk.     III.  1.  Sand:  2.  aloe:  3.  noon;  4.  dent.     IV. 

1,  Land:  2.  area:  ;i.  near:  4.  dare.     V.   1,  Tame; 

2,  Adam  ;  3,  make  ;  4,  emew. 
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The    Independent 


Personals. 

Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  is  visiting 
Norway,  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  of 
fifty  years,  and  the  authorities  of  Evanger, 
where  he  was  born,  have  given  him  a  banquet. 

President  Kruger,  according  to  a  South 

African  correspondent,  has  cabled  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  Queen  Victoria,  beseeching  her  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed.  The  appeal  is  about  a  column 
in  length,  and  is  said  to  commence  with  these 
words  :  "  Dear  Queen." 

....The  quincentenary  of  the  birth  of  John 
(iuteuburg,  the  inventor  of  printing  with  mov- 
able types,  is  to  be  celebrated  at  Mentz  next 
year.  It  is  a  very  odd  fact,  tho,  that  on  the 
Committee  of  Management  there  is  no  one  who 
is  a  member  of  the  press. 

...  .At  the  opening  of  Princeton  College  last 
week  President  Patton  announced  that  $100,000 
had  been  donated  for  establishing  a  chair  in  po- 
litical science.  The  name  of  the  donor  was 
withheld,  but  popular  opinion  ascribes  the  gift 
to  ex-President  Cleveland.  President  Patton  is 
looking  for  a  man  to  fill  this  chair  who  is  dis- 
tinguished not  only  as  a  political  theorist  but  is 
a  practical  politician. 

. . .  .The  ceremony  of  exhuming  the  bodies  of 
General  Antonio  Maceo  and  Francisco  Gomez, 
son  of  General  Maximo  Gomez,  took  place  a 
week  ago  last  Sunday  at  Bejucal,  Cuba,  in  the 
presence  of  2,000  people.  The  bodies  were  car- 
ried to  a  temporary  shrine,  where  they  will  oe 
kept  until  a  permanent  mausoleum  can  be  built. 
All  the  speakers  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Maceo  was  the  greatest  man  the  Cuban  insurrec- 
tion has  produced. 

.  . .  .Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  the  most  prominent 
miller  in  this  country,  died  last  week  in  Minne- 
apolis. Mr.  Pillsbury  was  born  in  1842  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  After  going  to  Minneapolis  he 
bought  an  interest  in  a  small  flour  mill,  and  his 
business  grew  to  enormous  proportions.  The 
capacity  of  his  mill  is  said  to  be  seven  thousand 
barrels  of  flour  a  day. 

....Admiral  Montojo,  who  commanded  the 
Spanish  fleet  defeated  by  Dewey,  has  just  been 
found  guilty  by  the  Spanish  court-martial  and 
sentenced  to  retirement  without  promotion.  His 
defense  was  that  the  responsibility  of  his  defeat 
rested  entirely  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
for  he  produced  telegrams  from  the  Government 
saying  it  was  in  no  wise  afraid  of  Dewey,  nor 
would   it  send   reinforcements  to  his  aid,  after 


he  had  warned   Madrid   regarding  the  probable 
result  of  a  contest. 

....  We  spoke  on  this  page  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
one  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who  held  the  woman's  world 
championship  of  the  six  hundred  mile  bicycle 
record.  Last  week  Miss  Jane  C.  Yatman 
wrested  the  championship  from  her,  traveling 
700  miles  in  eighty-one  hours  and  five  minutes. 
For  nearly  three  and  a  half  days  the  young 
woman  was  on  her  wheel,  during  which  time  she 
slept  less  than  two  hours.  After  the  ride  was 
over  she  slept  for  three  hours,  when  the  doctor 
awoke  her,  and  she  went  home  to  her  flat  in 
New  York.  A  reporter  who  called  to  see  the 
champion  that  evening,  said :  "  Miss  Yatman  is 
a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty-four,  with  light  golden 
hair  and  nice  eyes.  She  is  full  of  animal 
spirits." 

.  . .  .The  report  that  Colonel  Bryan  is  to  leave 
Buenos  Ayres  calls  forth  the  following  from  the 
B7-azilian  Review  : 

"  Colonel  Bryan  has  during  the  short  time  he 
has  been  here  done  much  to  redeem  the  American 
name  from  unpopularity,  and  by  his  sympathetic 
and  genial  manner  to  gain  the  confidence  of  all 
classes,  Brazilians  and  English  as  well  as  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Should  he  leave  now  with  his  task  but 
half  completed  it  would  be  a  distinct  loss  both  to 
Brazil  and  the  United  States.  For  many  reasons  such 
a  swapping  of  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
would  be  a  pity  as  well  as  a  mistake.  Not  only 
would  it  be  unfortunate  for  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions of  a  commercial  character  that  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  to  be  shortly  discussed  between 
the  two  countries,  but  would  be  a  virtual  defeat 
for  the  new  diplomacy,  on  which  Americans  so 
greatly  rely  to  improve  their  position  in  the  world's 
markets. 

....The  appointment  of  Rear- Admiral  Nor- 
man H.  Farquhar  to  succeed  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson,  October  10th,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  recalls  the  time 
just  ten  years  ago  when  Admiral  Farquhar  was 
perhaps  the  most  famous  man  in  the  navy.  He 
was  then  commanding  the  flagship  "  Trenton " 
at  Apia,  Samoa,  when  three  American  men-of 
war  .i.nd  three  German  cruisers  were  driven 
ashore  in  a  hurricane  and  140  officers  and  sailors 
lost.  The  "  Trenton  "  alone  of  the  wrecked  ves- 
sels did  not  lose  a  man.  She  was  the  first  to  drag 
her  anchors  and  drift  broadside  toward  a  jagged 
coral  reef,  which  promised  death  to  all  on  board, 
but  in  this  emergency  Farquhar's  fine  seaman- 
ship led  him  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  ordering 
the  entire  crew  into  the  port  rigging  and  "  wear- 
ing "  the  ship's  head  toward  the  gale  by  means 
of  this  human  sail  until  the  anchors  took  hold 
and  the  catastrophe  was  averted.  When  he  saw 
the  other  ships  drifting  helplessly  by  toward  the 
shore  he  ordered  the  flagship's  band  brought  on 
deck  and  the  ships  cheered. 
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The  Admiral's 
Return 


Admiral  Dewey  nnived 
unexpoctodly  oiwly  Tues- 
day moruiiif"-.  the  2t;tli  iilt.. 
the  "  Olympic "  coining  witiiin  sight  of 
Sandy  Hook  a  little  before  six  o'clock.  He 
remarked  that  he  thought  it  Avas  better  to 
be  two  days  ahead  of  time  than  one  day 
late.  The  flagsliip  anchored  in  the  lower 
bay,  near  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  "  Shamrock." 
and  the  great  commander  was  greeted  by 
the  formal  salutes  due  to  his  rank.  Before 
the  day  closed  ho  had  been  welcomed  by 
Rear-Admirals  Sampson  and  IMiilip,  and  by 
the  city's  committee,  while  ail  over  the  coun- 
try bells  were  ringing  in  celebration  of  his 
return.  He  was  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  but  regarded  with  some  consterna- 
tion the  great  preparations  for  his  reception. 
On  Wednesday  he  passed  the  harbor  forts. 
and  placed  the  "  Olympia  "  ai  ihe  lie.id  of 
the  waiting  warships  of  Sampson's  s(iuad- 
rou,  to  the  music  of  othcial  salutes  an<l  un- 
official welcomes  from  the  excursion  bojits 
and  yachts  tliat  tln-onged  the  bay.  lie  vis- 
ited the  Navy  Yard,  where  his  foot  w:is  once 
more  on  American  soil.  Everywliere  and  .-it 
all  times  he  was  greeted  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic expressions  of  admiration  and  nf- 
fectiou.  On  Thursday  lie  received  many 
eminent  visitors,  among  them  General  Miles 
and  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  was  formally 
invited  to  dine  with  the  Presid«>nt  at  the 
White  House  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The 
Meather  continued  to  be  tiiic.  jind  from  morn- 
ing till  niglit  the  excursion  boats  and  other 
craft  crowded  around  the  tlagship.  .Al- 
ready there  were  more  than  half  a  million 
strangers  In  the  lity.  That  afternoon  there 
was  an  affecting  scene  t)u  tlie  "Olympia," 
when  Commander  Raird  g.ive  to  the  Ad- 
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miral  the  faded  blue  Hug  whi<h  Farragut 
lioisted  on  the  "  Hartford  "  at  the  naval  bat- 
tle of  NcAV  Orle.ins,  "the  lirst  Admiral's 
liag  ever  broken  out  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States."  Rotli  the  hero  of  Manila 
and  Commander  Raird  were  in  that  fight. 
Admiral  Dewey's  ey(>s  tilled  with  tears  as 
he  took  the  oUl  flag  and  fondled  it  while  he 
was  trying  to  find  words  for  a  reply.  That 
evening  in  the  moonlight  there  came  to  the 
side  of  the  "  Olympia  "  the  twelve  hundred 
singers  of  the  People's  Choral  T^nion  and  the 
Admiral  was  cliainied  by  their  melodies. 


The  Naval 
Parade 


The  grand  naval  jKirade  took 
place  on  Friday  afternoon,  but 
in  the  morning  the  Mayor  had 
gone  down  the  bay  to  give  the  Admiral  "  the 
freedom  and  the  unlimited  hospitality  of  the 
(.'ity  of  N(>w  York,"  together  with  the  jeAv- 
eled  badge  which  the  city  had  voted  to  him. 
The  Admiral  i)rotested  that  his  work  had 
been  overrated.  "  I  simply  did,''  said  he, 
"  Avhat  any  captain  in  tlie  service  Avould 
have  done."  During  this  ceremony  the  boats 
were  getting  ready  for  the  j>arade.  and  on 
shore  millions  of  people  were  seeking  places 
from  which  the  i)arn(h'  could  be  seen.  It  was 
a  beautiful  d;iy.  When  the  ships  started, 
the  docks  along  the  Hudson,  the  roofs  of 
the  tall  buildings,  the  slopes  of  Riverside 
Park,  and  the  .Fersey  hills  were  crowded 
with  sightseers.  Following  the  "  Olympia  " 
were  the  battle  shii»s  and  cruisers  of  Samp- 
son's squadron,  with  oilier  naval  vessels,  all 
escorted  by  nearly  four  hundred  yachts  and 
excursion  boats.  The  Admiriil  paced  back 
and  forth  011  tiie  bridge  of  tlie  "Olympia." 
occasionally  lifting  his  hat  and  bowing  to 
the  people  on  the  shores.    At  Grant's  Tomb 
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tlio  flagshii*  tired  a  salute  in  honor  of  the 
dead  general,  and  dipped  lier  colors.  Tlie 
other  warships  saluted  as  they  passed, 
llouudiug  the  old  schoolship,  they  anchored 
In  the  stream,  and  for  Iwo  hours  the  follow- 
ing vessels  jKissed  in  review.  That  evening 
the  ships  were  brightly  and  elaborately  illu- 
minated, and  there  was  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks  near  the  anchored  ships,  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  from  floats  in  the  bay,  and 
at  other  points.  The  whole  harbor  was 
bright  with  glowing  colors,  while  the  words 
"Welcome  Dewey"  in  enormous » letters  of 
electric  light  shone  across  the  bay  from  the 
span  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Thei'e  had 
been  nearly  two  million  visitors  in  the  city, 
and  there  were  to  be  as  many  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 


The  Parade  in 
the  City 


On  Saturday  morning  the 
Admiral  was  escorted  from 
his  flagship  to  the  space  in 
front  of  the  old  City  Hall,  where  the  Mayor, 
in  an  appropriate  addr«'ss,  presented  to  him 
a  loving  cup,  the  gift  of  the  city.  In  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this,  the  .Vdmiral  did  not  forget 
his  captains,  '•f-ome  iiere,"  he  cried  to  them, 
and  after  they  liad  assembled  by  his  side  he 
said  to  the  Mayor  and  the  audience:  "  These 
are  the  men  who  did  it.  Without  them  I 
could  have  done  nothing."  In  the  land 
parade  there  were  31,000  men.  In  carriages 
following  the  Admiral  and  the  Mayor  could 
be  seen  four  liear-Admirals,  fieueral  Miles, 
and  many  other  naval  and  military  officers. 
The  "  Olympia's  "  men  were  leaders.  Gover- 
nor Itoosevelt  commanded  10,000  soldiers  of 
the  New  York  xXational  Guard.  In  the  line 
were  as  many  soldiers  from  other  States. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  had  made  a  costly 
and  elaborate  display  of  decorations  along 
the  line  of  march,  and  in  Madison  Square 
stood  the  Imposing  triumpjal  arch,  to  the 
construction  of  which  the  foremost  sculptors 
of  America  had  given  their  time  for  many 
weeks.  In  fact,  the  whole  city  was  radiant 
with  decorations,  from  "  Chinatown  "  and 
"  Little  Italy  "  to  the  liomes  of  the  million- 
aires on  Fifth  Avenue.  Arriving  at  the 
stand  reserved  for  him  near  the  arch,  the 
Admiral  left  the  line  and  reviewed  the  pa- 
rade from  tlMit  point.    The  celebration  closed 


Saturday  iiiglu  with  an  entertainment  given 
to  the  "Olympia's"  mi>n  at  the  Waldorf.  It 
had  been  favored  with  good  weather  and 
marred  by  no  serious  accident  or  blunder. 
When  the  Admiral  left  liis  flagship  in  the 
morning  he  bade  farewell  to  the  olHcers  and 
crew.  That  night  for  the  lirst  time  he  slept 
on  shore.  On  Monday  he  journeyed  to  Wash- 
ington, to  be  present  at  a  reception  there  and 
take  the  sword  given  to  him  by  Congress. 


Uu  the  day  of  his  arrival 

The  Admiral's      Admiral      Dewey      talked 

Opinions  j.^.^^jy    ^^.j^j^   ^^^^   ^^.   ^jjj.g^. 

journalists,  and  as  the  published  reports  of 
the  interviews  have  not  been  repudiated,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  correct.  Aguinaldo,  he 
said,  ^vas  only  a  figurehead,  or  the  tool  of 
much  abler  men  behind  him.  He  liad  known 
him  well.  The  Filipinos  were  not  yet  fit  for 
self-government,  but  were,  in  his  opinion, 
better  fitted  for  it  than  the  Cubans.  After 
three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  rule  and  tyr- 
anny they  were  distrustful,  not  feeling  sure 
that  tlie  Americans  meant  to  treat  them 
justly;  but  they  would  learn  in  time  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  American  rule.  He 
had  expected  that  the  war  would  be  ended 
long  before  this  time,  and  he  predicted  that 
the  insurgents  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer.  (Jeneral  Otis,  he  said,  liad  tried  to  d<) 
too  much,  he  "  wanted  to  be  General,  Gov- 
ernor, judge  and  everything  else."  He  had 
told  him  that  no  man  could  do  so  many 
things.  "  When  a  man  tries  to  do  everything 
and  to  be  everything,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  result."  The  Admiral  praised  highly  the 
newspaper  correspondents  at  Manila,  saying 
they  were  "a  splendid  lot "  and  had  never 
betrayed  his  confidence.  He  declined  te 
speak  of  his  relations  with  the  German  Ad- 
miral at  Manila.  When  told  that  some  were 
suggesting  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency, 
he  laughed  and  said:  "  They  don't  know  me." 
Additional  remarks  on  this  topic  were  re- 
ported as  follows:  "  1  am  not  a  politician.  1 
am  a  sailor.  I  am  at  home  on  board  my  ship. 
I  know  my  business,  or  at  least  should  know 
it;  and  I  do  not  want  to  mix  up  In  the  af- 
fairs of  government.  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  live  and  die  a  simple  sailor,  who  tried 
to  do  his  duty."    There  has  been  iniblishetl 
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.an  interview  with  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney, 
in  which  that  gentleman  argues  earnestly  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  the  Admiral  for 
the  Presidency. 


There  is  no  longer  any  room 

Alaska's        j-^^.  (JquIj^  ^^^  to  the  richness  of 

New  Mines     ,,  1 1       ■    •         ,■  ^  ■  , 

the  new  gold   minmg  district 

at  Cape  Nome,  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  about 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Yukon.  At  one  time  during  the  past 
sHUinier  there  were  7,000  persons  there,  and 
an  officer  of  the  Government  reports  tliat 
he  found  more  than  3,000  at  the  diggings  as 
late  as  September  1st.  At  that  date  many 
had  been  driven  by  the  cold  to  seek  a  ref- 
uge at  the  coast  town  of  St.  Michael's,  for 
altho  the  settlement  called  Anvil  City  had 
grown  rapidly  since  the  lirst  week  of  June, 
there  was  no  fuel  in  this  mining  district  ex- 
■cept  the  driftwood  cast  upon  the  ocean 
beach.  The  gold  is  found  along  the  courses 
-of  two  or  three  small  rivers  and  their  trib- 
utary creeks,  and  also  along  the  ocean  beach 
for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  where  thou- 
sands have  been  washing  it  out  of  the  sand. 
It  is  estimated  fhat  .1^1,500,000  worth  of  the 
metal  has  been  taken  out  during  the  past 
season.  Thousands  of  miners  have  come  from 
Dawson  and  the  Klondike  to  these  new  dig- 
gings, which  are,  of  course,  wholly  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  there  will  be  a  great  rush  to 
■Cape  Nome  next  spring.  IMajor  Ray,  of  the 
Army,  reports  to  the  War  Department  that 
lie  found  several  hundred  miners  at  work 
on  the  beach  sands,  where  the  value  of  each 
one's  daily  gain  was  from  $10  to  $250.  A 
party  of  four  men  took  $2,100  from  the 
beach  in  four  days.  The  White  Pass  Rail- 
way, from  Skaguay  to  Lake  Bennett,  has 
been  doing  a  profitable  busiiicf^s.  Its  re- 
ceipts in  the  last  two  weeks  of  .\ugust  were 
$250,000.  Orders  have  been  given  for  the 
«xteusiou  of  the  road  to  a  point  beyond 
White  Horse  Rapids,  on  the  route  to  Daw- 
'^on.  The  new  terminus  will  be  in  the  heart 
<'t'  a  rich  copper  district,  from  which  ore 
will  be  carried  to  Puget  Sound  smelters, 
l-arge  deposits  of  coal  hav(>  l)eon  found 
within  two  miles  of  the  Yukon  at  a  point 
■^ixty  miles  from  Daw.^on,  to  which  place  a 
♦  liousand  tons  have  liecn  shipped. 


It    was    reported    three   or 
The    Boundary      ^^^^J.    ^.^^^g    j^g,,    ^i^^t   an 

Dispute  agreement   as  to   a   tempo- 

rary line  defining  the  Alaskan  boundary  near 
the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  had  been  reached, 
and  that  it  granted  to  Canada  no  privileges 
at  Pyramid  Harbor  or  any  other  point  on 
the  coast.  Congressman  Cushman.  of  Ta- 
coma.  inquired  at  the  State  Department  con- 
cerning the  terras  of  the  agreement,  and  re- 
ported upon  his  return  to  Tacoma,  on  the 
20lli  ult.,  that  Canada  was  to  have  ware- 
house privileges  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  with  a 
right  of  way  for  a  railroad  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior.  The  information  had  been  given 
to  him,  he  said,  by  Assistant  Secretary  Adee. 
:Mr.  Cushman  protested  against  such  a  con- 
cession, and  his  report  about  it  caused  some 
excitement  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  pub- 
lie  sentiment  opposes  any  concession  what- 
ever. Therefore  Assistant  Secretary  Adee 
has  been  moved  to  publish  a  statement  in 
which  he  says  "  there  is  no  proposition  now 
pending  which  would  amount  to  a  virtual 
concession  of  Pyramid  Harbor."  The  tem- 
porary arrangement  as  to  a  line,  he  adds, 
"  embraces  no  lease  or  port  privileges  at  the 
head  of  Lynn  Canal."  He  admits  that  a 
••  suggestion  as  to  granting  limited  ware- 
house privileges  at  Skaguay  or  other  con- 
venient place,  with  facilities  for  access  and 
transportation  by  railway,  has  been  under 
consideration,  but  without  definite  outcome." 
This  is  the  first  official  information  on  this 
(juestion  given  to  the  public  for  a  long  time. 
Other  reports  say  that  while  in  the  new 
agreement  Canada  gains  no  privileges  on 
Lynn  Canal,  it  is  understood  that  she  is  to 
liave  a  port  of  entry  hereafter  if  a  final  set- 
tlement by  arbitration  shall  give  her  no  part 
of  the  coast.  The  agreement  has  not  yet 
been  approved  by  Canada. 


Cuba 


The  projected  general   strike  in   Ha- 


vana for  an  eight-hour  day,  which 
would  have  paralyzed  the  industries  of  the 
city,  has  been  prevented  by  the  action  of 
General  Ludlow,  w  ho  caused  the  arrest  of 
twent>-one  of  the  leaders  of  the  trades 
unions  and  threatened  to  put  a  thousand 
men  in  prison  if  tlio  strike  movement  could 
be  checked  in  no  other  way.  The  meetings 
of  the  workingmen  were  broken  up  by   the 
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police,  acting'  in  oltodicnec  to  his  orders.  The 
strike  was  to  begiu  on  the  2Gtli  ult.,  and 
on  that  day  tlie  hiborers  on  the  wharves  left 
their  woik,  and  tlie  laundries  were  closed, 
but  a  majority  of  the  strikers  were  in  their 
old  places  again  on  the  2Sth,  the  imprisoned 
leaders  liaviny  been  liberated  upon  their 
promise  that  they  would  advise  their  fol- 
loAvers  to  give  up  the  project.  General  Lud- 
low's course  Avas  not  approved  by  many 
Cubans.  The  son  of  the  late  General  Garcia 
sent  to  him  from  AVashington  tlie  followinj; 
cablegram:  "Dear  General,  I  beg  to  remind 
you  that  you  are  not  in  Russia."  The  Civil 
Governor,  Ruis  Rivei'a,  who  was  ordei-ed 
by  General  Ludlow  to  issue  no  peiuiits  for 
public  gatherings,  criticises  the  latter's  ac- 
tion in  a  published  statement,  saying  that  a 
mistake  has  been  made;  that  he  himself 
could  have  settled  the  controversy  witliont 
the  use  of  force;  and  that  the  people  may 
show  their  resentment  hereafter.  In  a  proc- 
lamation addressed  to  the  people  General 
Ludlow  denounced  the  labor  leaders  as  "  se- 
ditious persons  "  who  were  "  plotting  against 
the  peace  of  the  city,"  and  as  '*  public  ene- 
mies, flying  the  red  flag  of  anarchy."  He 
will  not  interfere  with  the  street-car  em- 
ployees, who  have  struck  for  a  reduction 
of  their  working  hours  from  eighteen  to  six- 
teen hours.  He  congratulates  the  Mayor 
and  the  police  on  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts to  "  thwart  a  suicidal  attempt  to  fo- 
ment a  general  strike,"  and  adds  that  there 
was  no  thought  of  using  forces  other  than 
those  of  the  civil  administration. 


To  clear  the  way  for  a  general 
in  the  adA  ance  an  attack  was  made 

•^^  by  Generals  McArthui",  Wheel- 

er and  Wheaton,  on  the  28th  ult.,  upon  Porac. 
a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants,  situated  be- 
tween Santa  Kita  and  Angeles.  The  insur- 
gents were  di'iven  from  the  place,  and  they 
escaped  capture  because  it  was  impracticable 
to  pursue  them  in  the  grass,  which  was  twelve 
feet  high.  This  m  as  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment designed  to  clear  Pampanga  pnivince 
of  armed  Filipinos.  It  is  reported  by  Eng- 
lishmen that  five  Japanese  military  officers 
are  assisting  the  insurgents  in  the  north,  and 
that  Agtiinaldo's  army  has  I'ecently  received 
7,000   new    rifles    from    .Japan.       It    is    now 


known  that  Cadet  Welborn  \\'ood  and  fju- 
of  the  crew  of  the  gunboat  "  Urdaneta," 
which  was  recently  captured  in  the  Orani 
river  by  the  insurgents,  wore  killed,  and  that 
the  remaining  four  seamen  are  prisoners. 
The  commander  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  surrender.  An  insurgent 
leader  and  sixty-four  of  his  men  at  Negros 
have  surrendered.  General  Otis  will  permit 
the  landing  of  a  shipload  of  700  Chinese  with- 
out recognizing  the  right  of  China  to  demand 
the  admission  of  them,  the  circumstances  in 
iliis  case  being  exceptional.  Archbishop 
Chappelle,  of  Xew  Orleans,  has  been  ap- 
pointed apostolic  delegate  to  the  Philippines. 
He  is  already  delegate  to  Porto  Rico.  Three 
Filipino  commissioners  entered  the  American 
lines  at  Angeles  on  the  30th  ult.  and  sur- 
rendered fouriiKMi  American  prisoners,  who 
were  well  and  hearty  and  had  been  kindly 
treated  in  captivity,  having  even  received 
gifts  of  money  from  the  Filipino  authorities. 
The  commissioners  were  generously  enter- 
tained at  Manila.  They  brouglit  from  Aguiii- 
aldo  a  message  that  he  desired  peace  and 
wished  to  send  a  commission  representing 
the  Filipino  republic.  General  Otis  declined 
to  recognize  his  government  by  conferring 
with  such  a  commission. 


The   Venezuelan 
Revolution 


The     more    detailed    re- 


ports that  leak  through 
the  censored  mails  and 
telegraph  ofQces  from  "S'enezuela  are  so  con- 
tradictory that  it  is  Aery  difficult  to  tell  just 
what  the  exact  situation  is  in  that  unfortu- 
nate country.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
tliat  Gen.  Cipriano  Casti'o  is  proceeding  di- 
rectly to  Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public, and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  he  will  set  up  his  Government  and 
become  dictator-President  in  place  of  Presi- 
dent Andrade,  if  indeed  he  has  not  al- 
ready done  so.  General  Castro  has  dis- 
tributed a  proclamation  of  war  all  over  the 
country,  and  has  demanded  of  President  An- 
drade that  unless  the  latter  abdicates  he 
will  take  Caracas  and  give  the  city  over  to 
be  sacked  by  his  soldiers  for  six  hours.  To 
this  demand  President  Andrade,  even  if  he 
wanted  to,  dared  not  accede,  for  his  life 
would    have   t)een    endangered    by   enemies 
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in  Caracas.  It  now  turns  out  that  (icneral 
Castro  started  his  insurrection  in  tlie  Re- 
public of  Colombia.  Having  assembled 
a  band  of  Colombian  cowboys  he  proceeded 
on  his  six  hundred  miles  march  to  Caracas, 
all  the  while  collect  iufj  reinforcements  alon«- 
the  way.  When  lie  arrived  within  view  of 
the  (rovernment  troops  he  divided  liis  forces 
into  three  divisions,  so  that  he  mi^ht  ap- 
proach the  capital  from  three  sides,  and  in- 
cidentally capture  a  seaport  town.  During 
this  triumphant  journey  there  appears  to 
have  been  several  battles  fought  and  won 
by  the  revolutionary  leader  and  liis  generals. 
Many  of  the  Government  troops  also  re- 
volted to  him,  so  that  now  his  force  is  es- 
timated at  about  15,000  meu,  wliile  the  (Jov- 
ernment  forces  are  not  one-quarter  of  that 
number.  The  central  division  of  (Jeneral 
Castro's  army,  commanded  by  liimself,  toolc 
Valencia  last  week,  and  killed  l.r>oo  of  Au- 
drade's  troops.  It  is  furthermore  said  tliat 
Andrade  has  already  sent  his  family  to  New 
York,  and  another  unconfirmed  repoi't  says 
tliat  lie  himself  lias  fled  the  country.  .\ii 
.Vuierican  merchant  who  has  just  returned 
from  Caracas  says  that  "  General  Castro  is 
a  small,  wiry  man.  wlio  has  been  in  politics 
for  a  long  while  and  thoroughly  understands 
the  science  of  government."  He  also  says 
"the  political  life  of  tliat  country  is  rotten 
to  the  core,  and  is  drifting  surely  lo  a  point 
where  foreign  intervention  will  become  in- 
evitable, and  (Jermaiiy  will  be  tlie  nation  to 
intervene." 


European 
Conditions 


Tile  Uial  of  Paul  Deroulede 
and  his  companions  for  con- 
spiracy against  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  has  been  begun  befoiH'  the 
Senate,  following  the  examination  of  the 
(locunienfs  in  th(>  case.  But  Deroulede  ut- 
lerly  n-fused  to  answer  any  questions,  and 
declared  tliat  lie  would  not  recognize  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Senate's  High  Court  commis- 
sion. 'I'lie  trial  seems  to  excite  very  little 
publii-  interest,  and  he  finds  it  hard  to  make 
a  martyr  of  himself.  France  secMus  to  bo  as 
unwilling  as  Germany  and  the  other  Powers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  South 
Africa  to  embarrass  the  Euglisli  Govern- 
uieut.  In  Spain  tlie  Republicans  are  holding 
public  meetings,  and  one  in  iMadrid  was  at- 


tended by  six  thousand  p<'rsons,  where  were 
present  representative  Italian,  French  and 
I'ortugue.se  Republicans.  The  violent  speeche.«- 
did  not  spare  the  monarchy.  Meanwhile 
there  is  a  hirge  chu-ical  element  which  op- 
])oses  the  monarchy  from  the  other  side,  fa- 
voring the  Carlist  pretensions.  Cardinal  Sau- 
cha,  Archbisho])  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of 
Spain,  lately  ])ubllshed  a  pamphlet,  in  which- 
lie  advised  the  clergy  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  jiolitical  (piestions  and  confine- 
themselves  to  their  clerical  duties,  indicating 
that  they  should  submit  to  the  present 
dynasty.  This  i(ami)lilet  lias  given  great 
offense,  and  tlie  Archbishop  of  Seville  has- 
been  rebuked  for  receiving  a  Carlist  deputa- 
tion. The  Carlist  attack  upon  the  pamphlet 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  was  so  bitter 
tliat  he  appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  Pope  com- 
mended his  conduct  and  incited  him  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  course.  The  American 
-Minister,  Mr.  ().  S.  Straus,  at  Constantinople, 
has  been  doing  good  work  in  securing  the- 
passage  through  th<;  Custom  House  of  a 
large  amount  of  American  flour,  the  admis- 
sion of  which  was  at  first  ivfused. 


The     French     Colonial 

The  Tragedy  in       ,)j^,.^.  ^.^^  published  an 

the  French  Sudan       «.  .  ,  ^       ~    ^, 

official     report     of     tht*- 

sad  tragedy  in  the  French  Sudan.  It  will  be- 
remembered  that  a  strong  expedition,  under 
('aptains  Voulet  and  Chauoine,  had  been  sent 
eastward  to  take  possession  of  the  country, 
and  that  reports  were  sent  back,  doubtless 
correct,  of  the  grossest  cruelties  committed 
on  the  natives  and  on  the  soldiers  under  theii" 
command,  and  that  an  expedition  under 
Colonel  Klobb  was  sent  to  relieve  them  of 
their  command.  The  report  of  its  failure  is- 
drawn  up  by  Lieutenant  Cornu,  of  the  post 
of  Dosso.  east  of  Pai.  He  says  that  when 
Colonel  Klobb  reached  the  expedition  Cap- 
tain Voulet  was  the  only  French  officer  pres- 
ent on  his  side,  and  that  he  acted  deliber- 
ately, having  resolved  to  resist  the  approach 
of  his  superior  oflicer.  Captain  Voulet  had 
written  to  Colonel  Klobb  bitterly  reproaching 
him  for  conspiring  lo  rob  him  of  the  glory  of 
the  expedition,  and  declaring  that  he  had  six 
hundred  men  Avho  would  stand  by  him.  and. 
said  lie,  "  I  shall  treat  you  as  an  enemy  if 
ymi  persist  in  ma  idling  against  me."    Wheu 
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the  two  columns  met  at  a  distJiuce  of  lad 
jards,  Captain  Voulet  ordered  Colonel  Klobb 
to  bait,  or  he  would  fire  on  hhn.  Colonel 
Klobb  replied  that  he  would  advance,  but 
would  under  no  cinumstances  lire.  Then 
Captain  Voulet  formed  his  men  and  ordered 
them  to  fire  three  voll(>>s  and  then  fire  inde- 
pendently. At  the  first  discharge  Colonel 
Klobb  was  wounded,  and  his  subordinate. 
Lieutenant  Meynier,  fell  dead.  The  native 
sergeant,  next  in  command,  then  asked 
Colonel  Klobb  to  allow  them  to,  fire,  but  he 
refused,  and  ordered  th«»  survivors  to  retreat 
and  report  at  headquarters.  At  the  second 
discharge  Colonel  Klobb  fell  dead,  with  sev- 
eral soldiers  and  porters.  The  survivors  fled 
into  the  bush,  and  on  August  ;'>d  were  met  by 
Lieutenant  Coruu,  who  conducted  them  back 
to  Dosso.  Many  surmises  are  indulged  in. 
.such  as  that  Captain  Voulet  was  insane,  and 
•even  that  he  now  plans  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  tlie  Sudan.  He  has  been 
■declared  a  rebel,  and  a  strong  expedition  has 
been  sent  out  against  him. 


No  reply  has  been  made  dur- 
•War  Near  in      .^^^    ^^^   ^^,^^^    ^.^,^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^ 

South    Africa     „,  ,      ^,  ^     ^ 

Transvaal     Government     to 

the  communication  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  the  gravest  appre- 
liensions  are  felt  that  war  will  break  out 
■early  this  week,  indeed  It  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it.  As  yet  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  not  formulated  and  sent  the  new 
-and  more  extensive  proposals  for  the  reform 
'Of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  which  it  declared 
■it  would  send.  While  the  delay  makes  for 
peace  there  apjx'ars  to  be  no  sign  of  peace  in 
South  Africa.  Indeed  both  the  Transvaal 
jmd  the  Orange  Free  State  act  as  if  war  was 
the  only  remedy,  and  that  now  they  must 
unite  their  forces  to  protect  their  own  inde- 
pendence. While  the  Orange  Free  State  has 
aiever  had  any  trouble  with  Great  Britain 
and  its  independence  has  been  always  fully 
recognized,  its  people,  without  apparent  ex- 
ception, ciiai.  in  their  lot  with  the  Transvaal; 
and  the  armies  of  the  two  States  will  act  to- 
gether, regardless  of  the  fact  that  their  de- 
feat would  mean  the  loss  of  Orange  inde- 
pendence and  the  absolute  incorporation  of 
both  republics  into  the  British  Empire.  To- 
:gether    they    can    l)ring  not  less  than   fifty 


liidusand  soUbeis  into  the  field,  both  pretty 
well  armed,  altlio  tlicir  officers  are  untrained 
and  perhaps  inefficient;  but  the  soldiers  are 
full  of  courage  and  understand  the  tactics  of 
guerrilla    warfare,    and    have   proved   them- 
selves the  best  of  marksmen.      Their  forces 
are  concentrating  on  the  Natal  border,  and 
an   inadequate  British   force  is   liolding  the 
ground  in  Natal  opposite  them.    It  is  antici- 
pated tliat  the  first  results  are  likely  to  bo 
favorable  to  the  Boers,  and  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  they  may  receive  large  accessions 
from  the  Afrikanders  in  Cape  Colony,  inas- 
much as  their  sympathy  has  been  verj-  clear- 
ly  expressed,    and    it   is    even    said   that  a 
number   of    Americans    and    English,    prob- 
ably mostly  of  Irish  origin,  who  have  settled 
in   the   Transvaal    will  also  join   its  army. 
The  rush  of  English  people  to  escape  from 
the   Transvaal   before   war  is  declared   has 
been  enormous,  so  that  the  railroads  could 
not  well  carry  the  crowd.    The  entire  British 
territory  of  Natal  ^tlong  the  border  has  been 
deserted,  and  the  town  of  Charleston,  on  the 
border,  is  abandoned  by  everybody,  except  a 
dozen    or   so    telegraph   clerks   and   railway 
men.    Meanwhile  the  British  Government  is 
hurrying  reinforcements  with  all  speed.      It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should 
hold  Delagoa  Bay,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  belie^e  thai   terms  have  been  made  with 
the  Portuguese  Government  by  which  Del- 
agoa Bay  shall  be  leased  to  Great  Britain. 
This  is  the  natural  port  of    the  Transvaal, 
and  the  railroad  goes  from  its  capital,  Lour- 
enzo    ^larquez,    to   Pretoria,    the   Transvaal 
capital.      The  next  harbor  south  is  at  Dur- 
ban, or  Port  Natal,  from  which  a  railroad 
extends  into  the  Orange  Free  State  opposite 
(o  it,  both  of  the  republics  now  in  alhance 
being    absolutely  shut  off    from  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  English  or  Dutch  territory.      The 
Boers  are  infused  with  the  utmost  faith  in 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  expect  nothing 
but  final  victory,   such   as  that  which  they 
gained  at  Majuba  Hill  in  1881,  following  the 
battles  of  Laings  Nek  and  Ingogo  River  near- 
by.     The  Transvaal  Government  has  sus- 
pended specie  payments,  stopped  the  publica- 
tion of  the  English  papers  and  closed  all  the 
courts.       Information  is  withheld  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  British  troops,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  have  arrived  from  India. 


The  Dreyfus   Trial  at  Rennes. 

By  Theodore  Stanton. 

AFTIOK   a   niontli's    sojouru    in    the    old  tlie    liaudsom*'    i)li.vsi<t}^uoiny    of    the    Portu- 
capital  of  Brittany  following  the  pro-  gueso  Jew.    In  a  word,  physically  Dreyfus  is 
ceediugs    of    the    court-martial    from  attractive  rather  than  otherwise;  and  when 
half-past  six  in  the  morning  to  noon,  listen-  one  remembers  wliat  ho  has  gone  through, 
ing    to  every  word  that  was  said,  watching  his    presence    always    awakens    feelings    of 
every  movement  of  "  the  Generals,"  seeing  the   deepest  compassion.    Tho   he   went  out 
the  coming  and  going  of  Dreyfus  from  his  and  in  that  court  room  often  two  and  three- 
cell   to   the  court   room,   admiring   tlie   bril-  times  a  day  we  all  of  us  always  followed 
liancy  and  shrewdness  of  the  two  able  law-  him  with  our  eyes  and  never  ceased  to  feel 
yers,   Labori   and   Demange,    I   think   I   am  for    him,    tho    quite    unknown    to    us,    the- 
in  a  position  to  have  some  pretty  clear,  cor-  warmest   affection.    At   several   points   dur- 
rect  and  decided  views  in  regard  to  probably  ing  the  proceedings,    when  the  lawyers  or 
the  most  famous  trial  of  the  century.  the  witnesses  i-efcrred  to  his  life  at  Devil's 
And  first  a  word  about  the  hero  and  the  Island,  he  was  plainly  seized  with  the  deep- 
victim  of  the  event.    I  can  never  forget  that  est  emotion  and  more  than  once  he  could  not 
warm  sunny  morning  in  early  August  when  keep  back  the  tears.    But  the  way  in  wliich 
.\lfred  Dreyfus  marched  into  the  court  room  he   dried   these   tears   was   characteristic   of 
followed  by  a  guard  and  attired  in  his  fresh  the  man.    He  would  take  out  his  lian  Iker- 
uew  uniform  of  captain  of  artillery,  and  took  chief  and   pretend   to  be  blowing  his   nose, 
his  place  in  the  dock.    When   it   is  remem-  whereas  he  was  really  catching  the  tear  as 
bered  that  this  was  the  first  time  for  five  it  passed  over  his  cheekbone.    But  perhaps 
years  that  Dreyfus  had  appeared  before  a  the  most  remarkable  example  of  this  power 
body  of  men,  with  four  or  five  hundred  eager  over  himself  was    the   way    in    whicli    lie 
eyes  rivited  upon  him,  and  he  forced  to  walk  cluK-ked  his  anger  when  imder  the  severest 
for  fifty  yards  in  full  view,  no  wonder  there  attack     of     unscrupulous     witnesses.    Once 
was  a  stiffness  in  his  gait,  that   his  l)reast  only  did  there   seem   to  be  danger  that   he 
rose  and  sank  like  a  bellows  and  that  those  would   strike  one  of  his   persecutors.    This 
of  us  who  were  near  enough  feared  for  a  was    when    that   abominable    General    Mer- 
taouient  that  he  might  sink  down  in  a  faint,  cier  during  the  first  days  of  the  trial  and  at 


But  the  will  which  liad  withstood  the  fear- 
ful tortures— physical  and  moral,  especially 
tlie  latter— of  Devil's  Island  was  not  to  fail 
iiini  at  this  critical  moment.  He  marched  to 
his  chair,  gave  the   military   salute   to   the 


the  close  of  his  testimony  turned  hypocrit- 
ically toward  Dreyfus  and  impudently  re- 
marked: "If  I  could  feel  that  you  were  in- 
nocent, 1  woidd  say  so  without  hesitation." 
Thereupon   Dreyfus  s])rang  from   his  chair. 


court  and   sat   for   nearly    five   hours   witli  and,   turning  on   this   villain    who   was  the 

scarcely  a  movement  except  the  crossing  and  prime  cause  of  his  condemnation   in   1894. 

recrossing  of  the  legs.    This  Avonderful  ron-  exclaimed    in    a    thundering    voice:  "  Inno- 

trol  of  liis  body  was  perhaps  the  most  strik-  cent,   of  course   I   am   innocent  !    And   it   is 

ing   cliaracteristic    of    Dreyfus    during    tliis  .vour  duty  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world  !  "    At 

long  ordeal  ai  Keunes.    But  it  was  over  his  this  point  the  captain  of  gendarmerie  who 

face  tl'.at  ho  had  tlie  most  perfect  command,  guarded   Dreyfus  throughout  the  trial    ovi- 

l''or  hours  and  days  on   the  stretch   it    was  <lently  feared  that  the  prisoner  meant  to  at- 

plncld,  even  cold.    And  yet  his  pliysiogiiomy  tack   Mercier.   for   he   moved   his  chair   for- 

liad  something  about  it  that  awakened  sym-  ward  and   placed   himself  between  the  two 

pathy.    His  features  are  not  at    all   of   the  men.    But  if  I  were  to  give  a  full  description 

•Tewish  type,  still  less  of  that  rather  brutal  of    Dreyfus's   words    and   acts    and   whole 

cast  ot  the   (Jernian   .Tew.    But   lie   has  not  conduct    tliroughout    this   trial    I    should   re- 
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•quire  columns,  so  I   luovo  ou  to  other  fea- 
tures of  the  case. 

The  most  ignoble  actors  in  these  scenes 
were  the  half  dozen  generals,  backed  by  a 
<lozen  subordinate  officers,  who  Avere  always 
present  in  full  uniform,  who  were  contin- 
ually attacking  the  prisoner,  and  who  ex- 
erted an  influence  over  the  judges  that 
finally  secured  that  abominable  verdict 
which  has  been  condemned  liy  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Of  these  generals  Roget  was 
the  worst,  at  least  in  so  far  as  this  trial  was 
■concerned.  He  would  come  up  onto  tlio  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  judges  whenever  he 
liked,  would  strut  iijt  ;iiid  down  like  a  pea- 
<?ock  before  spectators,  and  when  he  hurled 
-nt  Dreyfus  empty  charges,  Avhose  only 
weight  lay  in  the  manner  and  voice  with 
which  he  made  Them,  he  would  look  ai 
Dreyfus  from  head  to  foot,  maintaining  a 
complete  silence  for  two  or  three  minutes 
which  seemed  an  age  to  the  indignant  au- 
dience, who  saw  that  he  was  trying  to  break 
Dreyfus  down.  But  he  did  not  know  his 
man.  Dreyfus  sat  perfectly  oblivious  to  his 
presence;  and  treated  him  with  tlie  absolute 
-contempt  which  he  deserved. 

The  way  in  which  these  generals,  all  of 
whom  were  there  to  defend  themselves  for 
the  abominable  part  which  tliey  had  played 
in  this  Dreyfus  tragedy,  took  command  ot 
the  court  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in 
Judicial  history.  Sometimes  three  and  four 
of  them  stood  in  the  witness  box  together 
supporting  one  another,  now  and  then  turn- 
ing round  to  the  younger  officers  in  the  body 
of  the  court  room,  and  calling  upon  this  or 
that  one  to  come  forward  and  substantiate 
some  fact  to  which  they  liad  just  testified. 
The  president  of  the  court-martial  not  only 
found  nothing  irregular  in  this  way  of  con- 
ducting the  proceedings,  but  would  some- 
times actually  join  with  the  generals  in  their 
attempts  to  cover  up  their  tracks  and  to  pre- 
vent Dreyfus's  lawyers  from  forcing  them 
into  a  compromising  corner.  Furthermore, 
•a  score  of  times  Major  Carriere,  the  Govern- 
ment commissioner,  or,  as  we  might  say, 
the  public  prosecutor,  would  also  join  forces 
with  the  court  and  the  generals.  In  fact,  so 
scandalous  did  these  proceedings  finally  be- 
come that  Labori  during  the  last  week  of 
the  trial  scarcely  opened  his  mouth,  letting 


the  president  plainly  see  that  he  considered 
tJiat  all  the  rights  of  the  defense  were  trod- 
den imder  foot.  And  when  the  moment  ar- 
rived for  Dreyfus's  lawyei-s  to  present  his 
case  Demange  alone  spoke,  Labori  feeling 
that  he  was  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  surroundings,  and  that  he  would  there- 
fore do  more  harm  than  good  to  his  client's 
cause  if  he  attempted  to  say  anything. 

Perhaps  the  only  redeeming  feature  of 
this  whole  miserable  business  was  the  au- 
dii'uce.  Of  the  five  hundred  people  present 
at  the  sittings  probably  tlu-ee  hundred  and 
fifty  were  journalists,  authors  and  editors. 
Most  of  tliem  were,  of  course.  Frenchmen, 
but  at  least  sixty  were  from  almost  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  This  intellectual 
flitc  was  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of  Drey- 
fus, the  foreign  contingent  being  so  nearly 
to  a  man.  Many  brilliant  writers  sat  on  the 
journalists'  bencli.  Tliere  was  ;Max  Nordau, 
for  a  leading  Berlin  daily;  three  or  four  able 
spcK-ial  writers  were  over  from  London;  one 
or  two  from  America,  while  l*aris  sent  down 
from  her  new.spaper  offices  some  of  her 
ablest  pens,  f'ornely.  of  the  Figaro,  was 
there,  so  was  .lean  .Jaures,  and  Viviani,  and 
Gabri<'l  Monod.  of  the  Rcciie  Historique,  and 
Henri  de  Varigny.  and  Kenan's  son-in-law, 
Professor  .lean  Psichari,  as  well  as  Kenan's 
only  son.  Ary.  and  Bernard  Lazare,  who 
first  called  i)ublic  attention  to  tlie  fact  that 
Dreyfus  had  been  misjudged,  and  Jules 
Claretie,  who  was  writing  daily  under  a 
)i(>m  (Ic  plume  for  the  Temps,  and  Octave 
.Mirbeau,  and  a  score  of  other  Paris  wits 
and  thinkers,  all  ardent  supporters  of  the 
revisionist  cause.  The  little  bodj-  of  "  anti- 
Dreyfusards  "  which  contained  a  few  well- 
known  names,  Mas  lost  among  these  many 
friends  of  the  martyr.  In  fact,  our  superioi 
numbers  and  the  unanimously  pro-Dreyfus 
sentiments  of  the  foreign  journalists  on  on( 
occasion  nearly  caused  our  expulsion  fron 
the  court  room. 

On  the  morning  wlicu  .Mercier  finished  tli< 
first  part  of  his  testimony  be  was  greetet 
with  hissing  and  hoots  when  he  took  hi 
seat.  Curiously  enough,  there  was  n 
counter-demonstration,  a  striking  proof  o 
the  baseness  of  the  part  which  he  was  plaj 
ing.  But  the  next  day  his  supporters  foun 
that  it  was  necessary  to  explain  why  he  aj 
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l):ircntly  had  no  friends  at  court,  and  this 
is  the  convenient  way  in  which  this  explana- 
tion was  made.  "  It  was  the  foreigners 
only  who  hooted  and  hissed,"  said  these 
Frenchmen  wlio  had  not  dared  publicly  ap- 
plaud their  tarnished  liero.  So  that  night  a 
<letermined  effort  was  iiiiide  l>y  Hie  anti- 
Dreyfus  press  represeniatives  to  oust  us 
from  our  seats.  But  on  second  thouglit  the 
cooler  heads  saw  that  this  would  be  an 
■egregious  blunder,  for  not  only  would  the 
whole  press  of  the  civilized  world  outside  of 
France  be  up  in  arms,  but  all  that  is  best, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  the  French  press 
would  have  energetically  protested  against 
this   high-handed    proceeding. 

Before  closing  these  hasty  notes,    I   must 
s:iy  a  word  of  another  important  element 
in   this  historic  trial.    I   refer  to   the   mem- 
bers of  the  court.    As  they  sat  there  before 
Its  day  after  day,  arrayed  in  their  full  mili- 
tary regalia,   we   were  ever  studying  their 
lac(!S  and  trying  to  divine;  what  they  thought 
and  liow  tltey  would  vote  when  the  final  mo- 
ment came.    We  all  concluded  that  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  one  or  two  the  physi- 
■ogroniies  before  us  revealed  minds  of  a  low 
or  at  least  of  very  ordinary  stamp.    There 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  those  faces,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  not   intelligent.    AVe  said  this, 
all  of  us,  repeatedly,  and  the  result  showed 
lliat  we  were  right.    The  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter, too,  of  this  Rennes  verdict  will  go  down 
to  history  as  a  shining  exampk;  of  military 
imbecility.    It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dis- 
•cuss  its  demerits  liere.    I'his  you  and  your 
readers  have  already  done.  I  am  sure.     From 
the   very   start.    I.abori   considered   them   a 
hopeless  lot,  and  brave  old  Deniange  in  his 
magnificent   speech    lasting   two   days,    and 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  so  absolutely 
•exhausted  was  he  when  he  fell  into  his  chair 
at  the  end,  admits  now  tliat  all  his  efforts 
were  directed  toward  gaining  over  one  wa- 
vering judge,  he  feeling  sure  of  two  from 
the  start.    If   he   had   succeeded    ho   would 
Iiave  secured  what  is  called  in  French  mili- 
tary parlance  a  "  minority  of  favor  "—that 
is,  three  judges  for  to  four  against,  which 


would  have  freed  Dreyfus,  tho  it  would  not 
have  restored  him  to  the  army,  from  which, 
however,  it  was  his  intention  to  .soon  resign. 
-Vnd  Demange  almost  succeeded.    We  know 
noAV  that  this  weak-kneed  officer  was  finally 
won  over  to  tho  majority  by  the  insertion 
into  the  verdict  of  that  famous  or  rather  in- 
famous phrase,  "  mitigating  circmustances." 
This   little   episode   well   illustrates   what    I 
liave  just  said  of  the  poor  intellectual  ma- 
terial out  of  which  was  built  this  tribunal 
called   upon   to   pass   judgment   on   a    great 
cause,  of   which   they  were  whoUj-  unworthy. 
But  this  opinion  should  be  qualified  because 
of  the  two  brave  judges  who,  tho  they  only 
did    their    duty,    had    to    possess    immense 
stamina  and  a  noble  conscience  in  order  to 
vote    as    every    right-minded    judge    should 
have  voted.    These  two  soldiers  are  the  only 
redeeming  features  of  the  military  side  of 
this  abominable  business.    It  is  too  bad  that 
we  cannot  yet  Icnow  exactly  who  these  two 
heroes  are.    I  think,  however,  I  am  sure  of 
one   of   them.    The   dark-faced,    sharp-eyed, 
strong-voiced,  young  Captain  Beauvais,  sit- 
ting at  the  extreme  end  of  the  tribun.nl  on 
the  president's   left,    asked   more  questions 
and  better  ones,  during  the  trial,   than  nil 
of  the  rest  of  the  judges  put  together.    We 
felt  from  the  start  that  he  was  with  us;  but 
it  was  not  till  three  days  before  the  end  of 
the  trial  that  I  became  almost  sure  of  this. 
I  met  one  day  at  our  hotel  table  an  English 
lady  from  St.  Malo,  m  lio  told  me  that  she 
was  a  friend  of  Madame  Beauvais,  and  that 
they  had   sat   together  in   court  that  morn- 
ing.   I  naturally  questioned  her,  and  learned 
that  tho  slio  liiid  never  dared  to  speak  with 
the  wife  concerning  the  husband's  opinions 
in   regard  to   Dreyfus,   it  was  evident   from 
the  little  remarks  she  let  fall  during  the  pro- 
ceedings that  her  own  feelings  were  with 
the  prisoner.    So,  when,  a  few  hours  later, 
we  learned  that  two  ofiicers  had  voted  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  I  immediately  was 
convinced   that  Captain   Beauvais  was   one 
of  these. 
But  Avho  is  the  other  ? 

Rknnks,  Fr.\nce. 


Shall  We  Give  Old  Age  Pensions? 

By  Rt.   Hon.   W.   E.   H.   Lecky,   M.P. 

[The  eminent  historian.  Mr  L,ecby,  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  select  committee  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  to  consider  the  question  of  ■  »ld  Age  Pensions  We  are  allowed  to  give  his  couclusions,  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  rest  of  the  committee,  in  the  following  article.— Ed  ] 


THERE  is,  as  it  seoms  to  me.  a  funda- 
mental and  most  dangerous  miscon- 
ception which  tlie  term  ol{l  age  pen- 
sion tends  to  accredit.      The  pensions,  large- 
ly of  the  nature  of  deferred  pay,  given  by 
the  State  or  by  private  employers,  for  specific 
services  duly  rendered,  to  those  who  have 
l)een  in  their  emploj'ment  or  under  their  con- 
trol, have  no  real  analogy  to  the  State  en- 
dowment of  all  old  persons,  or  at  least  of  all 
respectable  old  persons  who,  at  the  close  of 
a  life  of  independent  industry,   find  them- 
selves insufficiently  provided  with  the  means 
of   livelihood.    Such   an   endowment   drawn 
from  the  taxation  of  the  country  would  be 
essentially   of  the   same  nature  as  a    Poor 
Law  Relief.    However  much  it  may  he  dis- 
guised by  other  names,  it  would  be  an  elee- 
mosynary grant  resting  on  no  foundation  of 
natural  right.    1'here  is  no  real  ground  for 
tlie   assertion    that   because   an   industrious 
man  has  failed  to  earn  a  sufficiency  he  has  a 
moral  right  to  be  rewarded  for  his  industry 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  upon  his 
neighbors  to  whom  he  has  rendered  no  serv- 
ice, or  none  which  has  not  been  paid  for  in 
wages. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more  cer- 
tain to  discourage  thrift  and  to  sap  the  ro- 
buster  qualities  of  the  English  people  than 
tiiat  the  belief  should  grow  up  among  the 
whole  working  population,  including  the 
most  industrious,  the  most  respectable  and 
the  most  independent,  that  they  should  look 
forward  to  the  State  and  not  to  their  own 
exertions  to  support  them  during  their  oiu 
age. 

The  more  reasonable  and  moderate  pro- 
posals are  those  intended  to  distinguish  the 
thrifty  from  the  thriftless,  and  to  place  a 
premium  on  thrift  by  granting  a  pension  to 
all  deserving  old  persons,  who,  by  their  own 
industry  had  earned  for  themselves  a  small, 
though  insufficient,  income,  or  who  had  sub- 
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scribed  steadily  to  a  friendly  society  or  to 
some  other  society  intended  to  provide 
against  sickness  or  old  age.  The  age  at 
which  this  pension  should  be  granted  is  gen- 
erally placed  at  65.  According  to  some 
schemes  the  State  should  double  the  annuity 
which  such  persons  had  earned  for  them- 
selves, or  should  add  to  it  sufficient  to  make 
it  10  sliillings  a  week.  According  to  others 
it  should  make  a  fixed  grant  of  two  and  ;i 
half,  five  or  seven  sliillings  a  week. 

Schemes  of  this  description  would  impose 
on  the  community  a  tax,  which,  though  very 
heavy,  would  be  much  less  than  a  scheme  of 
universal    pensions,    but    the    objections    to 
them    are    very    formidable.      It  is  not  de- 
sired by  their  authors  to  give  a  pension  to 
those  who  do  not  want  it.   The  proposed  qual- 
ification is  a  small  and  defined  income,  and  if 
these  schemes  encoui'age  the  thrift  which  was 
necessary  to  attain  that  income,  they  would 
have  a  directly  opposite  effect  once  it  was 
reached,  as  the  first  result  of  increasing  his 
income  would  be  to  disqualify  a  man  for  a 
pension.    After  the  age  of  G5,  again,  very  lit- 
tle work   would  be  done.    Though   men  of 
that  age  are  usually  unfit  for  the  severer 
kinds  of  labor,  there  is  much  labor,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  other  departments  of  in- 
dustry, for  which  they  are  fully  capable.    It 
is  for  their  own  interest,  and  for  the  interest 
of  the  community,  that  they  should  continue 
in   them,   but  a  fixed   Government  pension 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  greatly  di- 
minish their  motives  for  doing  .so,  and  ac- 
cording  to    some   proposals    the    pensioner 
should  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  work  for 
wages.    There   could    hardly    be   an   act  of 
greater   tyranny   or   one   more   directly   oi)- 
posed  to  the  general  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  as- 
certain the  real  means  of  the  claimant  for  a 
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pension,  to  discover  whetlier  ho  possesses 
private  resources  or  savings  so  large  as  to 
disqualify  hiui.  In  a  small,  tliinly  populated 
country,  witli  a  stationary  population, 
where  the  circumstances  of  most  men 
are  well  known  to  their  neighbors,  this  diffi- 
culty might  not  be  insuperable.  It  is  very 
different  in  a  country  of  great  cities  and  of  a 
vast  migratory  populatioji.  One  scheme  laid 
before  us  proposes  that  a  condition  of  a  pen- 
sion should  be  a  long  residence  in  a  single 
locality,  and  if  the  funds  Avere  to  be  drawn 
from  local  rates  some  such  condition  would 
appear  indispensable.  The  Danish  scheme 
requires  a  fixed  residence  in  the  country  of 
at  least  ten  years.  The  New  Zealand  law  re- 
(piires  an  annual  inquisition  into  the  pri- 
vate means  of  the  pensioner. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  conspicuous  in 
tliese  schemes  than  the  unlimited  faith 
which  seems  to  be  felt  in  the  power  of  the 
Stati'  to  undertake  any  amount  of  adminis- 
tration, to  multiply  almost  indefinitely  Its 
functions,  its  functionaries,  and  its  responsi- 
bilities. The  danger  of  such  a  persuasion  is 
very  great.  The  State  may  easily  be  over- 
weiglited  by  the  tasks  that  are  thrown  upon 
it,  and,  if  so,  its  administration  will  be  both 
ineHicient  and  extremely  costly.  It  is  to- 
tally unfit  to  undertake  a  minute  inquisito- 
rial inquiry  into  the  means  and  circum- 
stances of  the  great  masses  of  the  poorer 
I)opulatiou.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the 
enormous  extension  of  State  banking  which 
would  be  involved  in  an  old  age  pension  sys- 
leui  could  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

On  the  Continent  most  proposals  for  old 
age  pensions  are  connected  with  compulsory 
insiu-ance  divided  between  the  workman  and 
his  employer.  In  the  recent  inquiry  on  the 
subject  which  has  taken  ])lace  in  Holland, 
the  desirability  of  sucli  insurance  was  nearly 
tlie  only  conclusion  arrived  at.  and  in  (ler- 
inany,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

It  is  by  no  means  true  that  even  the 
artisan  will  find  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
the  best  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  It  is  noticed 
that  while  working  class  thrift  has  enor- 
niously  increased  in  our  generation,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  deferred  annuity  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  unpopular  forms  of  Avorking 
class  investment.    To  buy  a  house  or  some 


fin-niture,  to  start  a  small  business,  to  ex- 
])end  liis  savings  in  tiding  over  periods  of 
slack  or  failing  work,  to  avail  himself  of 
tile  advantage  which  some  fluctuation  in  the 
market  gives  to  the  man  who  can  transport 
liimself  promptly  to  another  locality  or  a 
new  business,  is  in  many  cases  far  more  to 
the  advantage  of  a  workingman  than  the 
purchase  ot  an  anniiity.  Above  all,  money 
expended  in  settling  his  family  is  often  his 
best  policy,  as  well  as  the  course  which  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  community.  At  pres- 
ent a  large  proportion  of  workingmen  look 
forward  to  tlieir  cliildren  to  help  them  in 
their  old  age,  and  make  it  a  main  object  of 
their  lives  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  do 
so.  It  .does  not  seem  to  me  a  wise  thing  for 
the  State,  wliirli  lias  already  freed  parents 
from  the  natural  duty  of  providing  for  their 
cliildren's  education,  to  emancipate  children 
from  this  duty.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
either  wise  or  moral  for  the  State  to  en- 
deavor to  induce  every  married  working- 
man  to  sink  all  his  savings  in  an  annuity 
which  will  end  with  his  life,  and  from  which 
liis  widow  and  cliildren.  can  derive  no  bene- 
fit. It  is  certainly  not  for  the  advantage  of 
the  country  that  in  selecting  between  alter- 
native ways  of  providing  for  old  age,  he 
sliould  be  induced  to  choose  that  which 
throws  the  greatest  burden  on  the  State. 
With  the  vast  increase  of  population,  with 
the  great  fluctuations  of  modern  industry, 
and  with  tlie  rapid  development  of  the  col- 
onies, it  is  extremely  desirable,  both  in  the 
interest  of  the  workingmen  and  of  the  State, 
that  tlicy  should  be  induced  to  tian.sfer  them- 
selves from  congested  towns  and  from  ex- 
liausted  industries  to  new  fields.  A  general 
p(>nsion  systcMii  woidd  certainly  contribute 
most  iiowerfully  to  prevent  them  from  doing 

S(l. 

It  must  l»c  added  ihai  it  is  uiifortunatel.y 
only  too  true  that  tliere  are  very  large  unm- 
liers  of  the  industrious  poor  who  would  be 
wliolly  incapable  of  saving  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure for  tliemselves  even  a  small  annuity. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  agricultural  la- 
l)orers  in  tlie  more  depressed  coimties  in 
England  and  in  large  tracts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  the  case  of  many  others  such  a 
saving  is  liarely  jiossible,  but  at  the  cost  of 
lowering  their  standard  of  living  to  the  level 
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of  the  poorer  continental  countries.  We 
have  had  some  melancholy  evidence  brought 
before  us  of  the  low  level  of  women's  wages 
as  compared  with  the  wages  of  men,  and  of 
the  extreme  difliculty  they  would  find  in  ac- 
quiring the  thrift  income  which,  according  to 
most  of  the  schemes  for  old  age  pensions,  is 
an  essential  qualification.  When  it  is  added 
to  this  that  women  are  very  generally  ex- 
cluded from  the  friendly  societies,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  they  would  have  great 
reason  to  fear  injustice  iu  the  distribution 
of  pensions.  It  is  truly  said  that  the  first 
condition  of  the  healtliy  working  of  a  pen- 
sion system  is  that  it  should  seriously  en- 
courage thrift,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing this  end  to  any  high  degree  is  enormous. 
Probably  the  best  test  that  can  be  suggested 
is  a  very  easy  and  imperfect  one — that  the 
claimant  should  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  have  never  applied  for  Poor  Law  re- 
lief. 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance 
is  the  probable  effect  of  old  age  pensions 
upon  wages.  All  experience  shows  that 
where  a  pension  is  attached  to  a  particular 
employment  the  rate  of  wages  in  it  is  greatly 
below  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
market  rate.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  doubt- 
ful that  a  general  pension  system  would  have 
a  similar  effect.  The  German  system  of 
throwing  part  of  the  cost  directly  on  the 
ximployer  naturally  leads  him  to  make  it 
his  first  object  to  reduce  wages  sufl5ciently 
to  compensate  him  for  the  expenditure. 
Even  if  the  influence  of  old  age  pensions  in 
depressing  wnges  was  not  directly  felt  in 
England  in  the  earlier  years  of  a  working 
class  life,  it  would  at  least  be  felt  indirectly 
in  retarding  their  natural  rise,  and  it  would 
be  directly  and  severely  felt  Avhen  the  prime 
of  life  was  past  and  the  period  of  obtaining 
a  pension  di-ew  near.  The  conditions  of 
modern  industry  already  press  heavily  upon 
men  between  55  and  65.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  an  old  age  pension  in  prospect 
would,  during  tliese  years,  aggravate  their 
condition. 

The  enormous  addition  to  the  taxation  of 
the  country  which  any  considerable  pension 
scheme  would  require  wotild  also  have  the 
gravest  effects.  Of  the  cost  of  these  schemes 
it  is  true  we  have  only  vague  and  conjec- 


tural estimates.  The  schemes  that  have 
been  before  us,  and  many  of  those  pressed 
upon  us  by  resolutions  from  outside,  tho  un- 
accompanied by  any  estimate  of  cost,  would 
probably  amount  to  considerably  more  than 
ten  millions  a  yeai%  and  it  is  certain  that  tlif 
annual  charge  would  be  an  increasing  one. 
Even  if.  as  some  persons  desire,  it  could 
be  directly  thrown  entirely  on  the  richer 
classes,  its  Inevitable  effect  would  be  to  crip- 
ple the  general  prosperity  by  the  reduction 
or  emigration  of  capital,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  pui'chasers  and  employment. 
In  fact,  however,  it  would  probably  be  found 
impossible  to  maintain  under  these  new  con- 
ditions our  present  system  of  taxation.  A 
wider  basis  would  become  necessary,  and 
the  burdou  would  be  directly  as  well  as  in- 
directly felt  by  all  classes.  In  Holland  old 
age  pensions  are  said  to  be  much  favored 
by  the  Protectionist  party  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  necessarily  lead  to  a*  wide 
imposition  of  duties. 

They  would  also  certainly  introduce  into 
our  political  life  most  dangerous  and  un- 
healthy influences.  It  is  continually  urged 
by  their  supporters  tliat  the  principle  should 
be  admitted  that  it  first  should  be  applied 
on  a  restricted  scale,  and  should  be  gradu- 
ally extended  till  it  included  the  whole  needy 
working  population.  Thej'  point  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  education  grant,  which  was  at 
first  only  £500,000,  and  which  steadily  grew 
till  it  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  millions. 
Such  a  policy  could  hardly  fail  to  pass  into 
the  arena  and  the  competitions  of  party  pol- 
itics, and  to  bring  iu  its  train  gross  political 
corruption.  Few  Avell-wishers  of  the  country 
could  look  forward  with  equanimity  to  a 
general  election  in  which  the  increase  or  ex- 
tension of  the  pension  system  was  the  main 
question  at  issue,  and  in  whicli  the  majority, 
or  at  least  a  preponderating  section  of  the 
electors  had  a  direct,  personal,  money  inter- 
est In  the  result. 

It  is,  I  believe,  uni\ersally  felt  that  while 
I'oor  Law  relief  in  some  form  should  be 
open  to  all  the  destitute,  the  deserving  aged 
poor  should  be  discriminated  from  the  thrift- 
less, the  drunken,  and  the  immoral.  Nor  is  it. 
I  think,  very  difticult  to  establish  the  broad 
lines  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  fact 
that  the  better  class  of  the  aged  poor  ha(3 
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aaved  some  small  tho  wholly  insufficient  in- 
come, and  were  therefore  not  absolutely  des- 
titute, ought  not  to  disqualify  them  for  re- 
lief. They  should,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
ceive it  in  their  own  homes.  Care  should  be 
talvcn  that  husband  and  wifQ^were  not  sepa- 
rated. If  their  infirmities  or  their  eircum- 
stnncps  made  it  d«'sirable  for  tliem  to  live 
in  the  workhouse,  they  should  be  separated 
from  paupei's  of  bad  character,  and  should 
1)0  entitled  to  some  relaxation  of  discipline 
relating  to  hours,  visitors,  and  privacy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  this  not  only  may  be 
done,  but  is  done  at  present  in  numerous 
cases.  The  vast  majority  of  the  destitute 
poor  of  all  Ivinds  of  the  age  of  G5  and  up- 
ward are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  and 
Mr.  Knollys  and  Mr.  Cleaver  have  furnished 
us  with  decisive  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  classification  according  to  merit  ac- 
tually exists  under  our  present  Poor  Law 
administration.  The  administratiou  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  tlie  West  Derby 
Union,  as  described  by  Mr.  Cleaver,  seems  to 
ine  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  is  made  to  include  the  necessitous  as  well 
as  the  dostiUite;  it  is  in  all  its  parts  most 
carefully  and  skillfully  discriminated  ac- 
cording to  merit,  and  separate  cottages  have 
lieeu  erected  for  the  benefit  of  deserving 
married  couples. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  report  which 
lias  just  been  issued  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Cottage  Homes  Bill,  that  as  a  general 
rule  boards  of  guardians  are  in  the  habit  of 
jiranting  out-door  relief  to  the  deserving  and 
■•ifjed  ])oor  and  that  it  is  the  exception  to  re- 
lieve tiiem  in  the  workhouse.  The  excep- 
tional cases  are  those  where  the  infirmity 
of  the  applicant  for  relief  or  other  circum- 
stances render  it  practically  Impossible  for 
liiiu  to  live  elsewhere  than  in  an  institution. 
'Much  has  b(H?n  said  of  the  importance  of 
Joining  the  deserving  aged  poor  from  "  the 
stigma"  of  pauperism.  According  to  the 
very  competent  testimony  of  Mr.  Knollys 
there  is  very  little  evidence  that  any  stigma 
attaches  in  their  eyes  to  the  receipt  of  out- 
door relief,  and  altho  they  do  strongly  dis- 


like to  enter  the  workhouse,  and  consider  it 
a  degrading  thing,  a  considerable  part  of  this 
dislike  is  due  to  the  severity  of  its  discipline. 
If  the  distinction  of  treatment  between  the 
meritorious  and  the  undeserving  was  made 
general,  if  it  was  more  clearly  defined  and 
(.epended  less  than  at  present  on  the  will  of 
the  giiardians.  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stigma,  even  in  the  case  of  the  workhouse, 
would  be  little  felt  by  those  who  were  in  the 
upper  grade.  That  the  poor  should  look  for- 
ward with  no  reluctance  whatever  to  being 
supported  by  unearned  Slate  subsidies  seems 
to  me  by  no  means  desirable. 

It  is  by  an  extended  and  more  clearly  de- 
fined system  of  Poor  Law  classification  that 
the  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  best  met.  As 
far  as  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  in  the 
workhouses  are  concerned  such  a  classifica- 
tion as  that  recommended  in  the  report  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  would,  as  it  seems 
to  me.  fully  meet  the  case.  It  would  no 
doubt  involve  some  increase  of  Poor  Law 
expenditure,  but  this  would  be  trifling  in 
comparison  to  the  schemes  of  old  age  pen- 
sions which  have  been  brought  before  us. 
To  open  a  new  and  ever-increasing  fund, 
amounting  to  many  millions  a  year,  derived 
from  compulsory  taxation,  and  employed  in 
directly  subsidizing  the  poor,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  most  retrograde  and  dangerous 
step.  It  would  reproduce,  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form,  the  evils  of  the  old  Poor  Law 
as  it  existed  before  the  reform  of  1834.  It 
would  certainly  arrest  that  steady  decline 
of  pauperism  which  has  been  one  of  the  hap- 
piest features  of  our  time.  It  would  check 
tlie  growth  or  destroy  the  efiiciency  of  vol- 
untary organizations  and  arrangements 
which  are  of  inestimable  value.  It  could 
scarcely  fail  to  weaken  the  habits  of  provi- 
dence and  tlirift  which  have  been"  rapidly 
growing  among  the  poor,  and  which  are  a 
vital  element  in  national  prosperity,  and  in 
many  other  ways  whicli  I  Iiave  endeavored 
to  indicate  it  would  prove  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree detrimental  to  th(>  interests  of  the  em- 
pire. 

London,  England. 


The  Student  Life  of  S.  R.  Crockett. — His  Corre- 
spondence with  John  G.  Whittier. 

By  Samuel  T.    Pickard. 


MR.  CllOCKKTT'S  latest  story,  "Kit 
K(>iiue(ly;  A  Counti-y  Boy,"  is  ii  A'ivid 
l)ictiu'e  of  studont  life  in  Scotland, 
and  is  drawn  evidently  from  Ibe  experience 
and  observation  of  its  antlior.  It^niay  inter- 
est those  who  are  reading  this  latest  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  novels  to  get  a  pleasant  glimpse  of 
his  own  life  in  the  university  at  Edinburgh, 
as  revealed  in  letters  he  wrote  to  John  G. 
Whittier  years  before  he  had  found  the  path 
which  has  led  him  to  the  hight  of  distinction 
he  has  attained.  Mr.  Whittier  did  not  live  to 
see  any  of  the  literary  successes  of  his  young 
Scotch  correspondent,  for  "  The  Stickit  Min- 
ister "  sketches  which  gave  him  the  first 
breath  of  fame,  appeared  the  year  after  Mr. 
Whittier's  death.  Mr.  Crockett  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  publish  the  letters  given  be- 
low. Of  AVhittier's  influence  upon  him  he 
says:  "I  owe  a  great  deal  to  his  encourage- 
ment. He  was  to  me  an  index  finger  point- 
ing to  God.  I  was  a  student,  very  poor,  very 
perfervid,  when  I  Avrote  the  first  letter  to 
him."  Like  "  Kit  Kennedy,"  Mr.  Crockett 
was  born  of  farmer  stock  in  the  Galloway 
region.  He  was  a  student  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, possibly  supported,  as  was  the  hero 
of  his  story.  l)y  a  prize  earned  by  faithful- 
ness in  his  preparatory  studies.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  written  October  27th,  1882: 

My  Dear  Friend  :  You  will  pardon  one  who 
is  unknown  to  you,  when  he  sends  you  friendly 
and  respectful  greeting.  For  many  years  I  have 
learned  much  from  you — earnest  endeavor  and 
desire  for  truth  and  liberty.  Tho  mine  is  the 
"  Genrvan's  sternest  creed,"  and  my  training 
that  of  the  Galloway  hill  folk,  yet  I  opine  there 
is  much  in  common  between  all  who  work  hard 
all  day  and  think  hard  each  night — doing  as 
best  they  may  tliat  which  lieth  to  their  hand. 

In  this  city  there  are  four  thousand  students, 
and  of  these  a  not  inconsiderable  band  sit  at 
your  feet,  and  learn  from  you  lessons  in  plain 
living  and  high  thinking.  It  lias  l)een  often  on 
my  mind  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you  that  in 
this  land  of  ballads  are  those  to  whose  hearts 
your  every  word  of  truth  and  melody  are  pre- 
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cious.  Here  live  seven  of  us — students  of  God's 
word  and  human  wisdom,  and  every  heart  of  us 
warms  at  tlic  mention  of  your  name.  We  know 
yon.  yet  do  yon  not  know  ns  ;  l)nt  we  love  you  : 
.111(1  we  hjve  you  as  we  do  our  fatliers — tho 
mine,  alas  I  is  not.  Therefore,  we  ask  silently 
a  blessing ;  for  we  do  not  hope  that  you  can  find 
time  for  a  word  of  counsel  to  us.  But  we  do 
ask  a  blessing,  and  that  you  remember  us  thi.s 
Jiight  when  you  pray. 

The  equinoctials  are  whirling  the  early  snow- 
■  flakes  outside :  but  the  men  gather  into  my  room 
at  supper  time  from  their  several  studies  and 
studios ;  and  to-night  I  have  what  will  please 
them,  for  the  paper-knife  lies  on  the  pages  of 
the  November  Atlantic.  Too  rare,  too  rare, 
grow  now  thy  visits  here !  Accept,  therefore, 
the  love  and  homage  of  young  men,  some  of 
whom  know  you  but  recently,  but  I  for  fifteen 
of  my  twenty-four  years.  May  God  long  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you.  Thus  pray  we  all  of  us, 
and  especially  your  respectful  friend  and  dis- 
ciple, Samuet,  IU'therforu  Crockett. 

r.  S.— February  .'')th,  188.3.  A  long  illness 
has  intervened  since  I  wrote  this  note,  from 
which  I  have  recovered  by  the  blessing  of  (Jod, 
and  we  are  yet  an  unbroken  company.  We 
greet  you  once  more  with  the  love  and  reverence 
of  sons. 

The  poem  referred  to  in  the  above  letter 
was  "  Storm  on  Lake  Asquam."  To  the 
greeting  of  the  young  Scotchmen  Mr.  Whit- 
tier made  reply,  and  this  is  a  paragraph  from 
his  letter: 

1  do  not  wish  the  place  of  teacher  or  leader. 
I  have  written  the  word  which  seemed  right  for 
me  to  utter.  Perhaps  I  may  have  expressed 
myself  too  strongly  at  times.  I  am  what  is 
called  an  Orthodox  Quaker,  impressed  with  the 
awful  conse(|Upnces  of  sin  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  and  yet  hrmly  believing  tliat  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  do  the  best  that  is  possible  for  every 
creature  and  that  the  natural  circumstance  of 
death  does  not  change  His  relations  to  them,  or 
His  responsibility  for  them.  Accept  for  thyself 
and  thy  friends  many  thanks  for  your  kind  esti- 
mate of  my  writings.  May  God  bless  you  and 
make  you  worthy  and  successful  workers  in  His 
harvest  fields. 
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While  at  the  uulversity,  and  after  gradu- 
ation, Mr.  Croclcett  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  periodicals,  mostly  in  verse,  for  lie 
had  not  yet  found  the  field  in  which  he  was 
to  reap  his  richer  harvests.  He  spent  two 
years  in  travel  on  the  Continent  as  a  tutor, 
and  then  became  Free  Church  minister  in  a 
parish  near  Edinburgh.  Just  before  publish- 
ing his  first  boolc,  "  Dulce  Cor,"  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  he  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Whittier, 
this  time  under  date  of  November  18th,  1885: 

Revered  and  Deak  Friend  :  You  may  not 
remember  some  yeans  ago  receiving  a  letter  from 
a  young  man  in  Edinburgh,  telling  you  of  mucli 
benefit  and  help  received  through  you  by  a 
company  of  the  youth  of  this  university.  Your 
reply  was  cordial  and  loving,  and  we  were  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  time  you  took  to  answer 
our  letter.  We  graduated  immediately  after, 
and  that  inevitable  sad  scattering  took  place 
which  sent  us  all  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Me 
it  first  sent  to  Oxford,  to  be  with  certain  men 
good  and  true  there,  and  afterward  to  two  years 
of  profitable  and  extensive  travel.  I  have  much 
to  tell  you,  but  I  must  to  my  mission.  I  am 
publishing  my  poems — at  least,  as  I  am  poor, 
Kegan,  Paul  &  Co.,  of  London,  are  publishing 
t'lem  for  me — a  more  hopeful  omen.  Tliey  are  to 
be  published  about  the  New  Y'ear,  when  I  trust 
to  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  sending  my 
young  first  fruits  to  you.  I  trust  you  will  not 
find  them  too  slight,  lyrical  and  informed  only 
with  youth,  to  be  worthy  of  your  attention.  I 
would  they  were  more  worthy  of  you,  but  at 
least  you  will  find  a  true  and  utter  regard  for 
the  highest  ideal  of  womanhood,  which  a  God  of 
all  goodness  has  given  me  for  my  wife  to  be  in 


a  short  time — a  moral  rightness  which  seeks 
the  best  in  the  humblest  and  most  imperfect  way 
— a  lighter  muse  which  has  no  sneer  for  the 
good  or  more  than  a  quiet  and  not  ungenial 
smile  for  any. 

I  also  wish  as  soon  as  the  work  I  have  now 
on  hand  is  eased  a  little  to  publish  a  volume 
of  selections,  carefully  edited  and  discriminated 
from  your  poetry,  and  one  volume  or  more  of 
your  prose.  Before  moving  furtlier  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  promised  my  publisher  that  I  would  com- 
municate with  you  and  let  him  know  your  re- 
ply. I  have  an  edition  of  Thoreau  on  hand  for 
David  Douglas,  of  this  city,  which  involves  a 
great  amount  of  critical  work. 

It  is  winter  with  you  in  New  England,  but  all 
our  hearts  are  fresh  and  green  for  you  in  this 
land  of  ours.  We  are  just  wakening  to  know 
you,  and  tho  you  have  never  striven  to  found  a 
school,  yet  you  cannot  help  it  if  we  younger 
men  liold  ourselves  your  disciples.  I  should  be 
glad  of  any  hint  or  help,  and  word  or  message 
which  would  signify  your  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval, without  which  I  shall  not  go  on.  With 
all  good  will  and  brotherhood  in  the  Elder 
Brother,  in  whom  I  believe  as  the  Center  of 
Faith,  as  you  do,  I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

S.  R.  Crockett. 

At  about  this  time,  Mr.  Crockett  engaged 
in  editorial  work  assuming  charge  of  the 
leading  religious  weekly  of  Scotland,  but  it 
was  eight  years  before  he  began  to  be  fa- 
mous for  his  sketches  and  stories  of  Scottish 
life.  In  the  five  years  since  "  The  Stickit 
Minister  "  ai)i>eared,  his  busy  pen  has  turned 
out  a  score  of  poptilar  stories. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Notes  from   England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 


THE  one  subject  that  absorbs  all  atten-  seemed    only     yesterday     too    likely    to     be 

tion  in  Loudon  just  now  is  the  deci-  forced  by  our  Government  into  a  war  with 

siou  of  the  Dreyfus  court-martial.     I  the  Transvaal  Republic  about  a  controversy 

never   remember    any    occasion     when    an  of  which  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  in 

event  not  of  purely  domestic  interest   took  this  country  know  little  and  care  less,  and 

such  a  hold  upon  the  mind   of  the   r>ondon  out  of  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 

people  as  the  result  of  the  court-martial  at  any    national    glory,    oven    in    the   vulgarest 

Rennes  has  done.     One  iiiight  have  imagined  sense,    could    be    obtained.    yt>t    we   are    not 

that  Londoners  and  other  peoi)h>  of  these  is-  thinking  about  that  just  at  the  present  time: 

lands  in  general  had  matter  entuigh  of  their  our  thoughts  are  absorbed  by  the -verdict  in 

own  to  concern  themselves  with  just  at  pres-  the  Dreyfus  court-martial.    I  am  not  finding 

ent.      According    to    all     appearances      we  fault  with  the  sentiments  of  the  English  peo- 
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pie  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  not  complain- 
ing of  the  fact  that  their  attention  is  turned 
away  for  the  time  from  their  own  affairs 
and  their  own  interests  to  the  outrage  upon 
justice  and  civilization  and  Christianity 
which  has  just  been  perpetrated  in  France. 
Tnere  is  some  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  whole  conscience  of  the  civilized  world 
approves  and  sustains  the  judgment  of  the 
English  public.  The  feeling  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  seems  just  as  strong 
and  just  as  decided  on  the  subject  as  that 
of  the  people  of  Europe  outside  the  limits  of 
France,  and  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
patriotic  of  the  men  and  women  in  France 
as  well.  It  is  as  yet  too  earlj'  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  suggestions  coming  irom 
all  quarters  for  the  boycotting  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900—1  mean  as  to  the  judi- 
ciousness of  the  suggestions  themselves  and 
the  cliance  of  their  being  carried  into  prac- 
tical and  general  effect.  The  shocli  of  a 
great  sensation  soon  dies  away  in  busy  com- 
munities, and  it  is  possible  that  the  ordinary 
man  of  the  world  in  every  country  may  soon 
cease  to  trouble  himself  about  the  Dreyfus 
trial,  and  the  people  who  are  fond  of  such 
sights  and  shows  may  go  to  visit  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  next  year  just  as  they  visited 
it  in  former  years.  As  a  Parisian  shopkeep- 
er observed:  "Much  water  will  flow  under 
the  Pont  Neuf  between  this  and  next 
Spring."  It  is  also  reasonable  to  ask  wheth- 
er the  whole  French  people  ought  to  be 
branded  or  boycotted  because  of  a  perver- 
sion of  justice  which  so  many  of  them  de- 
test, deplore  and  condemn.  But  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  I  am  glad  the  suggestion 
has  been  made,  if  only  becaiise  it  testifies  to 
the  intensity  and  the  integrity  of  the  feeling 
of  indignation  which  has  been  awakened 
through  the  civilized  world  by  the  action  of 
the  military  tribunal  at  Rennes.  It  is  well 
to  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  every  Govern- 
ment the  fact  tliat  there  does  exist  an  inter- 
national tribunal  of  public  opinion  before 
which  wrong-doings  can  be  brought  up  for 
judgment,  even  tho  no  congress  of  sover- 
eigns or  of  States  be  empowered  to  punish 
the  offenders. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  of  late  there  has  been 
something  lilce  a  sj'stematic  expression  of 
public    opinion    against    the    policy    of    Mr. 


Chamberlain  with  regard  to  the  Transvaal 
controversy.  Mr.  John  Morley  delivered  the 
other  day  a  most  powerful  speech  to  a  meet- 
ing of  his  constituents  in  which  he  arraigned 
and  condemned  that  policy  from  beginning 
to  end  and  appealed  to  the  intellect  and  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  against  it.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  has  put  liimself  at  the 
head  of  an  organized  movement  for  enabling 
public  opinion  to  express  itself  directly  on 
the  subject  and  to  compel  our  statesmen  in 
office  to  give  their  attention  to  what  we  are 
saying.  Some  of  the  great  preachers  of  the 
Establis'hed  Church  and  of  other  religious 
denominations  have  protested  emphatically 
against  the  reckless  polic}"  which  is  striving 
to  plunge  us  into  a  quarrel  with  a  little  Re- 
public whose  chief  offense  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  rulers  is  that  she  refused  to  al- 
low herself  to  be  trampled  out  of  existence 
some  eighteen  years  ago,  and  that  she  fought 
successfully  for  her  right  to  life  and  inde- 
pendence. All  this  leads  up  to  the  kind  of 
organization  of  puijlic  opinion  which  has 
long  been  needed  on  this  subject.  The  gen- 
eral public  took  little  notice  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  many  men  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  exercise  some  influ- 
ence over  the  judgment  of  their  fellows 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  believe 
that  there  i-eallj^  was  any  danger  of  our  get- 
ting into  a  war  with  the  Sotith  African  Re- 
public merely  because  the  Government  of 
that  Republic  had  not  felt  inclined  to  adopt 
a  nationalization  law  as  liberal  as  some  Eng- 
lisli  statesmen  in  office  thought  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  ought  to  adopt.  Therefore 
there  was  not  much  public  earnestness 
about  the  matter  except  among  the  Jingo 
class  of  our  populace,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  have  it  all  his 
own  way  and  to  be  able  to  commit  this  coun- 
try to  a  war  policy  before  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  England  knew  anything  of 
the  responsibility  to  Avhich  they  were  being 
committed.  Let  it  be  observed  that  in  this 
case  the  war  policy  cannot  possibly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  policy  of  the  military  men. 
Indeed,  I  remember  hearing  one  of  your 
great  American  generals  say  many  years 
ago  in  New  York  that  war  was  always  made 
by  the  civilians  and  was  only  carried  on  by 
the  soldiers.    In  regard  to  this  South  African 
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question  I  can  say  that  I  have  talked  with 
numbers  of  military  men    and    that    from 
every  one  with   whom   I   had  a  chance  of 
conversing  I  have  heard  but  the  same  opin- 
ion, that  the  occasion  is  not  such  as  to  call 
for  war.     Each  of  these  men  with  whom  I 
spoke  was,  of  course,  perfectly  Avilling  to  go 
and  risk   his  life  if   his  sovereign  and   his 
country  called  upon  him  to  do  so,  but  in  this 
case,  too,  the  civilians  and  not  the  soldiers 
are  making  the  war,  if  war  is  to  be  made. 
Of  course,  if  England  chooses  to  invade  the 
Transvaal   Republic  the  struggle  can   have 
but  one  result.       England  can   easily   send 
over    to    South    Africa    troops    enough    to 
slaughter  the  whole  male  population  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  there  is  no  military  glory  to 
be  won  in  such  a  struggle.     I  can  only  hope 
that  the  efforts  recently  made  in  England 
to  arouse  the  sleeping  public  opinion  to  a 
full  understanding  of    the  policy,  at    once 
audacious  and  Ignoble,   may  even  yet  pre- 
vent Mr.   Chambei'lain   from   accomplishing 
his  hopes  of  becoming  a  great  Minister  by 
plunging  his   country   into   an   unnecessary 
and  inglorious  war.    Even  already  the  pros- 
pect seems  more  hopeful,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  at  the  late  Cabinet 
Council   the   moderating   influence   of   Lord 
Salisbury  prevailed,  and  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's latest  dispatch  had  to  be  framed  in 
terms  which  leave  an  open  door  for  satisfac- 
tory compromise  and  final  conciliation. 

We  have  just  had  an  outcome  of  some 
very  clever  novels  by  some  of  the  best  of 
our  younger  novelists.  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
whom  I  may  still  class  among  the  younger 
novelists,  has  given  us  a  story  called  "  The 
Orange  Girl,"  which  has  been  very  highly 
spoken  of  by  most  of  the  critics.  Mr.  An- 
thony Hope  has  just  published  a  new  ro- 
mance somewhat  in  the  vein  Of  "  The  Pris- 
oner of  Zeuda."  I  have  not  yet  read  the 
book,  and  I  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
it  has  received  much  praise,  but  I  admire 
Anthony  Hope  so  much  both  as  a  novelist 
and  as  a  friend  that  I  cannot  help  wishing 
he  would  abandon  the  blending  of  medieval 
romance  with  modern  conditions  and 
give  us  another  story  in  the  vein  of 
his  masterly  book,  "  Half  a  Hero."  Mr. 
Morrison,  the  author  of  "  Tales  of  Mean 
Streets,"  has  just  been  giving  to  the  world 


a  story  called  "  To  London  Town,"  concern- 
ing which  I  have  found  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  certain  critics.      All 
the  reviewers  .seem  to  admit  its  great  ability 
and    power,    but   the   critic   of   one   London 
daily  newspaper   says   that   Mr.   Morrison's 
great  defect  is  his  hard  and  hopeless  cyni- 
cism, while  another  journal  of  equally  high 
position  finds  Mr.  Morrison's  principal  charm 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  never  cynical  but  is 
always  sympathetic  and  hopeful.    I  have  an 
odd  reminiscence  connected  with  Mr.  Mor- 
rison which  will  bear  the  telling.     I  was  at 
luncheon  one  day  some  three  yeax'S  ago  at 
the   house   of  a    London   lady    who   always 
welcomes  literary  and  artistic  society.    I  sat 
next  to  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  and  near  to 
me  on  the  other  side  was  my  hostess,  and 
next  to  her  a  gentleman  whose  face  I  did  not 
know  and  whose  name  I  had    not    heard. 
Somebody  happened   in  the  course  of  con- 
versation to  make  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Morri- 
son.       "Whereupon   Miss   Rhoda   Broughton 
and  I  both  came  out  as  with  one  impulse 
and  at  the  same  moment  with  the  declara- 
tion    that     "  Mr.     Morrison    is    a    man    of 
genius  !  "   To  our  surprise  the  hostess,  point- 
ing to  the  gentleman  near  her,  said,  "  This  is 
Mr.  Morrison!  "  and  we  were  all  delighted. 
But  suppose  some  one  of  the  guests  who, 
like    Miss   Broughton   and    myself,    did   not 
know  Mr.  Morrison,  had  come  out  with  some 
disparaging  remarks   about  his   work,   how 
uncomfortable     the     whole    company    must 
have  felt.     On  the  whole,  I  think  there  was 
something  more  satisfactory  about  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  introducing  everybody  to 
everybody  else  before  the  company  sat  down 
to  feast  together.     Certainly,  where  authors 
and  artists  and  politicians  are  concerned  it 
would    be    an    advantage    that    everybody 
should  know  who  everybody  else  was  before 
he  expressed  an  opinion  about  anybody. 

The  well-known  illustrated  periodical.  The 
Sketch,  has  just  published  drawings  of  some 
of  the  literary  guests  who  attended  a  recent 
festival  at  Warwick  Castle.  Aniong  the  like- 
nesses thus  set  out  I  observe  with  much  sat- 
isfaction those  of  my  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rideing,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rideing  is.  of 
course,  well  known  on  your  side  of  the  At- 
lantic as  editor  of  The  Youth's  Companion 
and  of  other  publications  as  well.    I   have 
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had   the  plpasnre  of  mootnis?   him   and  his  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     Among  other 

wife   several   times   in   England   lately,   and  visitors  to  Warwielc  Castle  whom  t^ketcli  pic- 

Ihe  meeting  brought  back  to  mj^  mind  many  tures   is   my   friend,   Richard   Whiteing,   aii- 

delightful   recollections   of  former  meetings  ihor  of  the  now  famous  "  No.  5  John  Street." 

London,  England. 


University  Fraternities. 

By   Prof.   Goldwin  Smith,   LL.D. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending   the  convention   of  the   Psi 
Upsilon    Fraternity,    of    the    Cornell 
Chapter     of   wliich    I   am    a   member.    The 


and  migratory,  where  a  man  without  any 
special  connection  would  feel  himself  a  grain 
in  a  heap  of  shifting  sand.  It  is  pleasant 
and  certainly  not  unwholesome  to  feel  that 


question  naturally  suggested  itself  as  to  the     you  are  not  utterly  lost  in  a  boundless  and 


functions  and  usefulness  of  these  fraterni- 
ties, about  which  I  have  sometimes  found 
myself  at  variance  with  good  authorities  in 
university  matters,  with  one  especially  for 
whose  opinion  I  have  the  highest  respect. 
The  fraternities  are  accused  of  fostering  so- 
cial cliquishuess  and  exclusiveness,  some- 
times to  an  offensive  extreme.  I  can  imag- 
ine that  there  may  be  danger  on  that  side, 
tho  not  having  been  as  a  student  at  an 
American  university  I  am  unable  to  meas- 
ure the  extent.  But  I  cannot  see  that  such 
tendencies  are  at  all  the  essence  of  the  or- 
ganisiation. 

"  Fraternities "  seems  the  proper  name. 
■■  Secret  society "  suggests  a  covert,  per- 
haps illicit,  object,  and  is  a  name  on  that 
account  abhorred  by  European  police.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  have  been  secret 
societies  in  history  without  number,  formed 
for  purposes  which  could  not  be  avowed.  In 
(jreece  there  were  secret  societies  for  mutual 
aid  in  judicial  trials  and  political  elections. 
A  good  history  of  secret  associations  would 
be  a  curious  addition  to  literature.  Some  of 
our  modern  national  or  benefit  societies,  if 


nameless  crowd.  It  may  be  a  help,  however 
slight,  in  keeping  the  paths  of  honor  to  feel 
that  your  name  is  in  a  record  and  that  the 
eyes  of  old  comrades  may  be  upon  you.  I  do 
not  mean  unduly  to  magnifj'  this  influence; 
It  may  be  little,  but  of  little  things,  as  has 
often  been  said,  life  is  made  up. 

At  the  university  the  fraternity  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  an  obvious  social  use,  provided 
it  avoids  the  dangers  to  Avhich  the  critics 
point.  The  primary  object  of  a  university 
is  study:  but  a  secondary  and  not  insignifi- 
cant object  is  friendship.  For  this  a  body 
of  two  thousand  or  even  of  one  thousand 
students  is  too  large.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  federations  of  colleges,  have  cir- 
cles of  intimacy  in  the  college.  What  the 
college  does  there  the  fraternity  may  do 
here. 

To  the  country  at  large  the  fraternities 
may  do  a  service  by  keeping  up  and  propa- 
gating the  university  spirit;  by  which  I  am 
far  from  meaning  anything  pedantic  or  intel- 
lectually exclusive.  I  mean  that  loyalty  to 
principle  which  high  education  ought  to  in- 
spire;  that  freedom   from   devotion  to  gain 


they  are  not  formally  secret,  really  have  the    which,  without  weakening  business  aptitudes, 


object  of  the  Greek  associations,  at  least  so 
far  as  political  elections  are  concerned;  be- 
ing, in  fact,  spoils  clubs  in  disguise.  But  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  none  of  the 
(Jreek  letter  fraternities  can  be  fairly  charged 
with  any  other  object  I)ut  fraternity. 

A   fiatcrnal  bond  has  especial  attractions 
in  a  society  like  that  of  this  continent,  vast 


intellectual  culture  rightly  regulated  ought 
to  produce.  Nothing  in  the  present  critical 
situation  of  tlie  American  Republic  strikes 
an  observer  so  much  as  the  absence  of  lead- 
ership worthy  of  the  political  virtue  and 
wisdom  which  abound  in  the  country.  Into 
the  political  causes  of  this  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  inquire.    But  in  the  absence 
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of  commanding  men,  molding  influences  have  fail   to  be  fatally  impaired.    But  the  prev- 

•special  value.    Nothing  is  more  to  be  depre-  alenee  of  the  university  spirit  in  public  and 

cated  than  a  participation  of  the  universities  social  life  is  not  the  less  to  be  desired;  and 

or  their  heads  and  professors  in  the  political  as  channels  for  the  diffusion  of  that  spirit 

fray,  by  which  their  just  influence  could  not  the  fraternities  may  play  a  useful  part. 

Thb  Grange,  Toronto,  Canada.. 


A   Surgical   Operation. 


By  John  Selkirk, 


Author  of  '■  Throug 

TPTE  houses  in  Moruington  Crescent  are 
tall  and  uniform,  depressiuglv  re- 
spectable, and  of  a  prison-like  solidity. 
There  was,  however,  one  refreshing  excep- 
tion to  this  sterile  uniformity.  The  middle 
liouse  of  the  Crescent,  No.  XIII,  was  a  house 
with  an  idiosyncrasy.  Its  lower  story  was 
painted,  not  a  dull  stone  color,  but  a  warm 
red;  neat  stained  glass  half-blinds  were  at 
the  windows,  and  curtains  of  some  pleasant 
tone  of  olive  green  took  the  place  of  the 
glaring  red  rep.  Looking  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  moment  when  the  gas  was  lit  at 
nights,  one  caught  a  brief  vision  of  warm 
walls  covered  with  prints. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  October  when  I 
first  began  to  make  Mornington  Crescent  my 
occasional  cloister,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
I  discovered  about  No.  XI 1 1  was  that  It  was 
the  home  of  two  beautiful  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  All  children  aie  to  me  intensely 
attractive.  I  draw  no  distinctions  in  this 
statement;  whether  plain  or  iiretty  there  is 
something  so  pathetic  in  the  tininess  of  a 
child  set  amid  the  rushing  grandeurs  of  this 
vast  universe  that  my  heart  goes  out  to  him, 
and  I  cannot  look  into  a  child's  eyes  without 
tenderness  and  awe.  Many  a  time,  in  my 
lonely  days,  before  I  had' lt>a  rued  to  think  of 
the  world  as  the  household  of  the  great 
Father,  and  before  God  had  given  me  chil- 
dren of  my  own,  I  often  felt  an  almost  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  catch  up  into  my  arms 
some  little  child  I  met  in  the  streets,  and  kiss 
it  out  of  pure  love.  I  have  never  touched  the 
iips  of  a  child  with  my  own  without  a  sense 
of  a  soft  flame  passing  through  my  heart;  a 
feeling  of  humility,  reverence,  and  almost 


H  Lattice  Windows." 

maternal  pity,  at  once  ineffable  and  inexplic- 
able. But  these  two  children  were  specially 
attractive.  The  boy  had  a  face  full  of  frank- 
ness and  nobleness,  distinguished  by  a  beau- 
tiful purity  of  outline.  The  girl  clo.sely  re- 
sentbleil  liiin.  but  was  darker.  They  were 
usually  attended  by  a  demure  little  nurse- 
maid, whose  pride  in  them  was  evident. 
They  were  very  carefully  dressed;  uot  lav- 
islily  by  any  means,  for  their  clothes  were  of 
quite  common  material,  but  with  perfect 
taste.  No  one  needed  to  be  told  that  they 
had  a  good  mother,  and  I  remember,  after 
tirst  seeing  them,  building  up  in  my  mind  a 
l)leasant  little  fantasy  of  a  man  who  sliould 
fall  in  love  with  a  good  woman  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  and  never  should  see,  merely  by 
evolving  her  image  from  the  beauty  of  her 
children. 

It  was  quite  in  the  way  of  things  that  I 
sliould  si)eak  to  these  children,  and  after  a 
sliow  of  proper  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
demure  little  nursemaid,  I  was  readily  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Once  ,or  twice  I  brought 
them  little  presents,  which  were  reluctantly 
but  virtuously  refu.^^ed,  by  which  I  guessed 
that  my  character  liad  been  discussed  in  No. 
XIII.  After  a  while  it  came  to  be  a  prear- 
ranged tiling  that  I  should  meet  them  for  ten 
minutes  about  the  time  when  the  afternoon 
faded,  and  they  chattered  freely  to  me  abouc 
themselves  and  rl-.i-ir  home.  I  learned  that 
their  father  was  always  writing,  and  that 
their  mother  made  all  their  clothes— the  lat- 
ter was  communicated  with  obvious  pride. 
One  day  I  gave  them  a  little  packet  of  sweets 
with  my  card,  and  from  that  time  they  ad- 
dressed   me    familiarly    as    Doctor.      They 
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asked  me  many  quaint  questions  about  my- 
self and  my  profession,  tbe  girl  conlidiug  in 
me  her  anxious  hopes  that  I  would  one  day 
bring  her  a  real  live  baby,  her  dolls  having 
of  late  fallen  into  sad  disrepute  through  lack 
of  sympathetic  responsiveness. 

"  Mother  had  a  real  little  baby  once,  O, 
much  littler  than  me,  but  it  died,"  she  re- 
marked. "  Johnny  doesn't  like  babies— he's 
going  in  for  a  ])rofessiou,  you  know." 

"And  Avhat  will  be  your  profession,  little 
woman  V  '"  I  asked. 

"  My  profession  is  to  be  a  mother,"  she 
answered  with  great  gravity,  and  after  a 
flush  and  a  pause,  "  I  know  I  shall  love  it." 

These  pleasant  little  chats  went  on  for 
about  six  Aveeks,  and  I  learned  to  look  for- 
ward to  them  as  a  bright  oasis  iu  the  work 
of  the  day.  One  December  afternoon  I  went 
to  Mornington  Crescent  as  usual,  and  for  the 
tirst  time  did  not  see  the  children.  The  next 
afternoon  it  was  the  same.  I  looked  at  all 
the  windows  of  No.  XIII,  but  all  was  blank 
and  drear.  The  dining  room  gas,  which  I 
liad  observed  was  lit  with  great  punctuality 
about  half-past  four,  was  not  lit.  An  iude- 
tinable  fear  possessed  me.  The  children 
were  i)erhaps  ill,  and  the  pain  which  the  re- 
flection caused  me  revealed  how  much  I 
cared  for  them.  I  had  thoughts  of  knocking 
at  the  door  and  asking  for  them,  bvit  it  was 
obvious  that  I  had  no  right,  nor  even  a  de- 
cent excuse,  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  If 
Ihey  were  ill  no  doubt  some  local  practitioner 
was  in  attendance,  and  my  inquiry  might 
appear  to  him  an  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence. A  third  afternoon  came,  still  no  chil- 
dren. In  spite  of  pressing  duties  I  waited  in 
the  Crescent  till  nearly  six  o'clock,  but  No. 
XIII  remained  dark  and  vacant.  I  was 
about  to  turn  awa.v  in  real  agitation  of  mind 
Avhen  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  dressed  in 
a  semi-clerical  jacket  came  out.  In  the  un- 
certain light  I  judged  him  about  thirty-four, 
and  his  re.semblance  to  the  children,  especial- 
ly to  the  boy,  told  me  that  he  was  their 
fathei'. 

"You  are  Doctor  Selkirk?"   he  said  ner- 
vously.   "  One  of  my  children  gave  me  your 
card.    I  want  to  consult  you." 
"  The  children  are  not  ill.  I  hope?" 
"  No,  not  the  children.     My  wife." 


"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  render  any  assist- 
ance in  my  power,  but " 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  it 
is  needless.  I  am  nearly  a  stranger  in  Lon- 
aon.  I  know  no  doctor,  chance  has  brought 
you  to  my  door,  and  I  ask  for  your  services." 

"  Then  they  are  entirely  at  your  disposal, 

Mr. " 

"  Lomas,  John  Lomas,"    he    replied.    "And 
now  if  you  will  come  in,  I  shall  be  glad." 

I  may  as  well  state  at  this  point  some  of 
the  circumstances  about  John  Lomas  which 
came  to  my  knowledge  at  a  later  period.    He 
had  been  trained  for  the  Dissenting  ministry, 
but  was  what  iu  Scotland  would  be  called 
"  a  Stickit  minister."    After  a  college  course 
of  desultory  brilliance    he  had  followed  the 
usual  routine  of  preaching  before  a  variety 
of  congregations  who  were  in  search  of  a 
pastor,  but  entirely  without  effect.    Once  or 
twice  a  congregation  seemed  impressed  by 
his  gifts,  but  no  "  call  "  came.    To  his  casual 
acquaintances  this  was  inexplicable,  for  his 
intellectual  powers  were  much  above  the  av- 
erage, but  his  more  intimate  friends  had  no 
difficulty  in  unraveling  the  secret  of  his  fail- 
ure.   He  was  a  doubter,  and  being  a  perfect- 
ly honest  doubter,  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  intellectual  difficulties.    Often  and 
often  it  happened— so  he  told  me  later— that 
he  entered  a  pulpit  intending  to  preach  upon 
some  simple  ethical  theme,  but  at  the  last 
moment  yielded  to  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
express  his  skepticism  of  current  theological 
views,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  in  doing 
so  he  was  deliberately  destroying  his  own 
chances  in  life.    He  held  it  to  be  utterly  dis- 
honest for  a  man  in  his  position,  seeking  to 
become  the  religious  leader  of  a  congrega- 
tion, to  conceal  any  part  of  his  real  thoughts; 
if  a  congregation  desired  him  as  its  minis- 
ter it  was  only  fair  that  it  should  know  his 
exact  position  in  relation  to  what  they  re- 
garded as  truth.    But  few  congregations  are 
so  constituted  that  the.y  care  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  keeping  of  a  religious  icono- 
clast.   Thus  he  preached  for  five  years  up 
and  down  the  country,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.    Slowly  but  surely  his  mind  became  em-  ' 
bittered,  and  he  began  to  lose  interest  alto- 
gether in  religious  questions.    He  had  com- 
mand of  a  fluent  pen,  and  naturally  turned 
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toward  journalism.  Then  he  began  to  nour- 
ish great  ambitions  of  writing  a  successful 
novel  and  making  a  place  for  himself  in  lit- 
erature. Amid  the  disappointments  of  these 
doubtful  years  one  piece  of  superb  good  for- 
tune came  to  him;  he  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  one  of  the  sweetest  of  women.  After 
liis  marriage  he  settled  in  Mornington  Cres- 
cent. His  wife  had  a  slender  yearly  income; 
he  earned  about  as  much  more  by  his  pen, 
and  the  united  incomes  were  sufficient  for 
frugal  comfort.  He  still  preached,  taking  oc- 
casional Sunday  duty  at  a  neighboring 
chapel,  as  assistant  to  a  minister  of  great 
popular  gifts;  but  practically  he  had  re- 
nounced the  pulpit,  and  all  his  ambitions 
were  literary. 

The  room  into  which  he  led  me  bore  evi- 
dence of  these  literary  pursuits.  It  was  a 
small  room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  lined 
with  books,  and  containing  little  else  except 
a  large  writing-table  in  studious  disorder. 
He  turned  the  gas  up  as  we  entered  the  room^ 
and  for  the  first  time  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  him  closely.  He  was  close- 
shaved,  with  a  pale,  intellectual  face,  nobly 
severe  in  outline;  the  eyes  were  dark  and 
very  bright,  the  forehead  high,  the  hair  a 
warm  brown  with  a  wave  in  it.  I  have  a 
theory  that  the  physical  charsicteristics 
which  most  plainly  declare  a  man  ai-e  the 
hands  and  the  mouth;  these  often  tell  tales 
in  a  curious  involuntary  fashion,  and  are 
therefoi'e  a  very  valuable  index  of  character. 
In  the  case  of  John  Lomas  the  mouth  was 
e.xceedingly  mobile,  expressing  both  severity 
and  sweetness,  and  the  hands  were  very  deli- 
cately shaped,  the  sure  index  of  a  highly 
wrought   nervous  temperament. 

"  Well,  how  about  the  patient?  "  I  said  as 
cheerfully  as  I  could.  •'  I  hope  that  it  is 
uolliiug  serious." 

He  began  rapidly  to  narrate  the  symptoms. 
Mrs.  Lomas  had  seemed  to  be  very  low  for 
.'ihout  a  week.  That  afternoon  she  had  been 
seized  with  violent  pain.  He  would  have 
^*eut  for  a  doctor  before,  but  she  did  not  wish 
it.  Wliile  he  spoke  I  had  time  to  observe  the 
room  more  closely.  A  mass  of  proofs  lay 
U])ou  the  table,  scored  with  many  corrections 
in  a  delicate  feminine  hand.  A  little  white 
silk  frock,  half  finished,  lay  upon  the  floor. 
He  immediately  detected  my  glance.    "  Mrs, 


Lomas  helps  me  with  all  my  work— she  was 
correcting  proofs  for  me  when  the  pain 
came,"  he  concluded. 

The  bedroom  in  which  Mrs.  Lomas  lay  was 
a  large  room  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
often  as  1  had  tried  to  evolve  the  beautiful 
image  of  the  mother  from  the  beauty  of  the 
children,  the  reality  took  me  by  surprise. 
Marion  Lomas  was  of  that  •  rare  order  of 
women  who  never  lose  the  freshness  of  girl- 
hood. The  face  was  a  perfect  oval,  the  fore- 
head beautifully  shaped,  the  eyes  of  a  lucid 
hazel.  A  very  short  examination  convinced 
me  that  her  case  was  serious.  She  must  have 
known  it  herself,  but  she  was  quite  fearless. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  I  was  able  to  re- 
lieve the  extreme  tension  of  the  pain.  She 
immediately  asked  that  the  little  silk  frock 
that  I  had  noticed  downstairs  should  be 
brought  up,  that  she  might  get  it  finished. 
"  I  am  not  used  to  idleness,"  she  said,  smil-  ■ 
ingly,  '*  and  Mabel  is  going  to  a  party  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  must  have  her 
frock.  I  should  be  much  more  comfortable 
if  you  will  let  mo  do  a  litle  work,  doctor." 
So  I  let  her,  and  her  husband,  seeing  her  in 
such  good  spirits,  became  quite  cheerful  him- 
self, feeling  all  danger  over. 

I  am  not  writing  for  medical  men,  and 
therefore  I  may  pass  over  the  precise  details 
of  the  case.  A  week  passed,  during  which 
the  strength  of  the  patient  gradually  ebbed, 
and  Sunday  night  came.  That  Sunday  night 
I  shall  never  forget;  Lomas  had  gone  to 
preach,  and  I  took  advantage  of  his  absence 
to  bring  with  me  my  friend  Storrs,  then  and 
now  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  physicians, 
for  an  informal  consultation.  There  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  malady.  Storrs 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  one  chance 
lay  in  an  immediate  surgical  operation.  The 
operation  proposed  was  one  then  new  to  sur- 
gery and  of  an  extremely  difficult  and  peril- 
ous character.  There  ,was  only  one  man  to 
whom  it  could  be  safely  intrusted,  Carson, 
of  Bart's. 

"What  sort  of  a  woniau  is  Mrs.  Lomas?" 
asked  Storrs.    "  Is  she  brave?  " 

"  One  of  the  bravest  women  I  have  ever 
met."  I  replied. 

"  Then  I  think  we  had  better  tell  her."  said 
Storrs.  "  We  can  explain  thing's  to  her  hus- 
baufj  later," 
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Wo  wont  upstaii's  ayaiii,  aud  taking  tlio 
hand  of  Mrs.  Lonias  in  mine  I  told  her  as 
gently  as  possible  what  w-as  proposed.  I  felt 
a  little  tremor  run  through  her  hand  while 
1  spoke,  but  in  no  other  way  did  she  betray 
the  least  agitation. 

"Is  it  dangerous?"  she  askt>d. 

"There  is  always  some  danger  in  these 
cases,"   I  replied. 

She  covered  her  eyes  witli  a  handkerchief 
for  a  moment— I  think  she  was  praying. 
AVhen  she  removed  it,  her  face  seemed  suf- 
fused witli  a  new  tender  ligiit. 

"  I  am  glad  you  told  me,"  she  said.  "  It 
will  be  such  a  blow  to  my  luisband,  and  he 
has  had  so  much  to  try  him,  poor  fellow. 
Please  don't  say  anything  to  him  till  I  have 
spoken.  I  must  try  to  make  light  of  it  to 
him."  At  this  moment  the  two  children  came 
in  to  say  good-night.  She  asked  that  they 
might  bo  placed  ou  the  bed  beside  her,  and 
they  sat  tliere,  very  wondei'-eyed,  with  their 
liands  in  hers.  The  nurse,  a  warm-hearted 
Iris]}woman,  had  left  the  room  in  tears,  and 
was  softly  playing  the  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room.  ]^]very  night  during  hov  illness  Mrs. 
Ijomas  had  aslced  for  music. 

"  Doesn't  it  sound  sort  of  far  away, 
mother,  like  angels  ?  "  said  tJie  little  girl. 

The  nurse  was  playing  hymns.  Very  faint 
aud  sweet  there  floated  through  the  house 
tlie  tender  melody  of    "  Abide  with  me." 

Lomas  came  in  at  this  moment.    I  hardly 
think  thftt  till  this  evening  lie  had  imagined 
matters  very  serious,  but  sometliing  in  the 
atmosphere   of   the   house   now    undeceived 
him.    He  stood  quite  silent,   looking  at  us 
for  a  moment,  then  fell  on  liis  knees  beside 
the  bed.    Mrs.  Lomas  put  her  wasted  hands 
softly  on   liis  head,   and   hei'  eyes  signaled 
us   to   withdraw.    What   occurred   after   we 
left  the  room  I  do  not  kno^\-.    Storrs  went 
■Away.  promising  to  send  Carson  up  on  the 
morrow.    It  grew  near  midnight,  but  Lomas 
had  not  come  downstairs.    The  nui'se  asked 
me  more  than  once  whether  she  ought  not 
to  go  back  to  the  sick  room.    "  No,"  I  said; 
"  wait.    She'll  be  telling  him.  Let  them  have 
this  one  night  together;  God  knows  if  they'll 
ever    have    another."    Just    after    midnight 
Lomas  came  down.    His  face  w^as  pale,  his 
eyes  blazed. 


"  God  forgive  me,  doctor,  I  never  knew 
what  a  woman's  love  was  before." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

I  put  my  hand  upon  liis  shoulders,  and 
could  thinlv  of  nothing  better  to  speak  of 
tlian  the  braver.v  of  his  wife. 

•*  Brave  !  "  He  said  with  a  sob,  "  that's  a 
poor  word,  doctor.  There  she  lies  close  to 
the  gates  of  death  thinking  of  every  one  ex- 
cept herself.    Look  at  that." 

He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  me  M'ith  a  trembling  hand.  It 
was  covered  witli  all  sorts  of  directions 
about  domestic  matters.  "  Servant's  wages 
due  such  a  date;  housekeeping  purse  in  such 
a  drawer,  money  in  it  so  much;  "  with  many 
similar  directions  for  the  comfort  of  her 
husband  and  children,  and  ending  with  this 
sentence:  "  If  I  am  ill  long,  let  the  children 
sit  in  the  study  with  you.  the.v'll  be  so  lone- 
ly." 

"  I  know  she  expects  to  die,"  he  cried, 
"  but  she  won't  tell  me.  Doctor,  for  God's 
sake,  let  me  know  the  truth." 

"  I  can  only  say  that  she  is  in  God's 
hands,"  I  replied.  '•  We  must  wait  for  Car- 
son. If  human  skill  can  save  her,  I  believe 
liis    will." 

Carson  came  next  day.    I  had  never  met 
him  since  the  days  when  I  heard  him  lecture 
at  Barfs,  and  1  had  then  formed  a  strong 
dislike  to  him.    He  had   a    terrible  faculty 
of  sarcasm;  his  own  judgment  was  so  swift 
and  luminous  that  he  despised  slower  minds. 
I   suppose.    But  Carson  in  the  lecture-room 
and  Carson  in  the  sick-room  were  two  very 
different  men.    In  the  one  he  was  all  brusque. 
])eremptory  intellect;  in  the  other  he  was  as 
sympathetic   fis  a   woman.    In  five   minutes 
1)0   had   inspired   Marion   Lomas   with   com- 
plete confidence.    I  could  see  by  the  grateful 
light  in  her  eyes  how  completely  she  trusted 
him.    A  spare,  dignified  man.  with  piercing 
gray   ey(>s.   his   hands   rough   with   the  con- 
stant use  of  carbolics,  force  and  decision  in 
all  his  movements.    How  softly  and  quietly 
he    spoke    to    tli.ii    poor    wounded   creature, 
witli  what  Avomanly  tenderness  he  handled 
her.    Well,  it  was  a  lesson  of  the  folly  we  at- 
tain to  in  .judging  men  by  their  public  life 
onlv.    Doctors  seldom  indulge  in  much  emo- 
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lion  ))etweeu  themselves;  but  if  this  page 
should  over .  come  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
sreat  surgeon,  let  me  hereby  acknowledge 
Ihat  the  strongest  and  tenderest  man  I  have 
ever  known  was  Carson,  of  Bart's,  and  I 
believe  the  best. 

It  was  afternoon  and  the  light  was  fast 
fading  when  Carson  came.  In  a  very  few 
inoiiu'uts  he  had  formed  his  decision.  We 
botli  went  downstairs  to  poor  Lomas. 

"  Now,"  said  Carson,  in  his  softest  and 
yet  most  decisive  tone,  "  I  must  put  the  mat- 
ter plainly  to  you,  Mr.  Lomas.  The  case  is 
grave.  I  can  operate  at  once,  but  the  light 
is  bad,  and  the  operation  may  be  imperiled. 
I  can  wait  till  to-morrow  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock.  Every  preparation  can  then  be 
made,  the  light  will  be  good,  and  tliere  will 
be  a  strong  cliance  of  success.  But  it  is  only 
right  that  I  sliould  tell  you  that  even  a  few 
iiours'  delay  may  be  fatal.  We  can  only  bal- 
ance probabilities.  It  is  for  you  to  choose." 
I  saw  the  beads  of  sweat  break  on  Lomas's 
foreliead  while  Carson  spoke.  It  was  a  ter- 
ribii"  dilemma.  But  Lomas  was  as  brave  as 
liis  wife.    ••  1  will  wait,"  he  said,  simply. 

■  Very  good,"  said  Carson.  "  I  think  you 
are  wise.  I  sliall  expect  everything  to  be 
ready  at  tAvo  o'clock  to-nioirow.  Now,  I 
think  that  you  had  better  go  up  to  your  wife. 
She'll  be  wanting  you.  And  try  all  you  can 
to  keep  her  cheerful." 

The  operation  took  place  at  two  o'clock 
the  next  day.  Unlil  ten  minutes  before  Car- 
son came  Lomas  and  the  children  remained 
In  the  room.  ;Mrs.  I>omas  lay  in  the  bed, 
propped  with  pillows,  very  pale  and  weak, 
but  astonishingly  cheerful. 

"  Why  are  you  all  so  sad  ? "  she  said. 
"Why,  1  don't  believe  it's  any  worse  than 
liaving  a  tootli  drawn." 

She  was  very  curious  to  know  how  much 
the  operation  was  to  cost.  Lomas  parried 
lier  questions  as  well  as  he  could,  but  at  last 
lu>  Mhispered  to  her  that  Carson's  fee  was  a 
liuudred  guineas. 

"Oh.  .Tohh  !"  .slie  cried.  "I  never  thought 
it  would  bo  so  much  as  tiiat.  I  think  I'd 
rather  not  have  it.  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
afford   it." 

"  It's  all  right."  said  I-omas,  with  a  trem- 
l>ling  voice.  "  I've  an  offer  for  my  novel— I 
didn't  tell  you  before— and  we  slwiU  wanage 


very  well."     Wiiich  1  knew  wasn't  quite  true. 

"  It's  such  a  lot  to  pay  for  poor  little  me. 
1  don't  think  I'm  worth  it.  Come  and  let 
me  kiss  you,  dear." 

She  insisted  on  having  tlie  two  .servants 
called,  and  they  came,  the  cook  very  grimy, 
rubbing  lier  eyes  with  her  apron,  and  the 
little  nursemaid  very  flustered  and  wonder- 
eyed.  She  gave  them  many  heart-l)reakiug 
instructions  to  loolc  after  Lomas  and  the 
children  which  they  faithfully  promised  to 
(>l)ey. 

"  And  there  are  my  poor  women  at  the  mis- 
sion, I  always  make  a  few  things  for  them 
at  Cliristnnis  time." 

The  servants  left  tlie  room;  it  was  fifteen 
minutes  to  two.  "  John  dear,  do  you  think 
you    could    pray  ? "  she    said. 

But  .lohn  only  groaned  and  buried  his  face 
in  her  pillow.  '•  Darling,  I  can't;  my  heart's 
too   hard." 

"  You  UMistn't  feel  like  that,  dear.  Think 
of  what  a  good  time  we've  had  together— all 
the   sweet  good   times " 

For  the  first  time  her  voice  broke  a  lit- 
tl(>.  Then  she  said  more  firmly.  "  Doctor, 
won't  you  pray  ?  And,  nurse,  just  one  hymn 
before  he  comes— leave  the  door  open  that  I 
may   hear  every  word." 

Rut  I  was  choking.  There  was  something 
almost  unearthly  in  the  sweetness  and 
courage  and  tenderness  of  the  woman.  Yet 
I  could  not  refuse  her.  So  I  bowed  my 
head  and  repeated  the  immortal  prayer  in 
which  all  the  sorrow  and  pain  of  the  world 
seem  to  be  summed  up:  "  Finally  we  com- 
mend to  thy  fatherly  goodness  all  those  who 
are  any  ways  afflicted  or  distressed,  in  mind, 
body  or  estate,  especially  tliose  for  whom 
our  praj-ers  are  desired:  that  it  may  please 
thee  to  comfort  and  relieve  them,  according 
to  their  several  necessities,  giving  them  pa- 
tience xmder  their  sufferings,  and  a  happy  is- 
sue out  of  all  their  afllictions.  And  this  we 
beg  for  Jesus  Christ,  liis  sak(>.     .^men." 

She  lay  with  lier  eyes  dosed,  mid  lier 
hands  folded  on  her  breast,  for  a  minute 
after  I  had  done.  Lomas  watched  her  with 
the  most  agonized  expression  I  have  ever 
seen  on  any  human  face.  I  know  what  he 
was  thinking— to-morrow  she  might  be  lying 
even  thus  in  her  coffin. 

Suddenly'  the  clang  of  thq  door-bell. came 
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upou  us  with  a  shock.  It  vibrated  through 
the  house — a  veritable  bell  of  doom. 

"  Now,  go  dear,"  she  said,  drawing  her 
husband's  h(!ad  close  to  her  bosom  with  one 
arm,  and  putting  the  other  round  the  chil- 
dren. "  I'm  not  afraid,  dear.  Oh,  it's  worth 
while  being  ill  to  find  out  how  much  one  is 
loved.  Don't  let  your  heart  grow  hard, 
John,    dear." 

She  called  him  bade  to  add  almost  gaily, 
"  I'll  be  able  to  correct  some  pfoofs  for  you 
in  a  day  or  two,  I  expect.  And  I  want  to 
hear  all  about  that  offer  for  your  novel 
another    time,    dear." 

And  then  Carson  entered  the  room. 

The  operation  was  perfectly  successful. 
My  admiration  for  Carson,  already  great, 
grew  into  something  like  awe  during  that 
critical  hour  and  a  half.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  except  some  curt  direction;  the  si- 
lence was  terrible.  Those  strong  deft  hands 
of  his  worked  with  incredible  swiftness  and 
energy.  At  last  he  said.  "  Now  she'll  do," 
and  suddenly  the  tension  broke.  Used  as 
we  were  to  such  things,  we  found  ourselves 
gazing  into  one  another's  eyes  with  mad  ex- 
citement. Carson  looked  at  us  with  that 
grim  ironic  smile  which  I  had  so  often  seen 
and  dreaded  in  the  old  Avays  when  I  was  a 
student  at  Bart's.  But  none  of  us  resented 
it  now.  We  knew  Quite  well  that  we  wei'e 
poor  creatures  beside  him,  and  we  did  not 
mind  knoAving  it.  The  special  nurse  he  had 
brought  with  him,  a  tall,  statuesque,  dark 
woman,  tried  to  appear  as  calm  as  he  was; 
but  it  was  no  use.  I  saw  her  hands  trem- 
bling, I  caught  a  gleam  of  suspicious  bright- 
ness in  her  eyes.  As  for  me,  the  moment 
the  operation  was  over  I  rushed  downstairs 
to  tell  Lomas— that  is,  I  meant  to  tell  him; 
but  what  I  really  did  was  to  shake  his  hand 
violently  for  a  minute,  and  to  repeat  a  dozen 
times  Carson's  formula,  "  She'll  do." 

IMost  people  imagine  when  they  hear  of  a 
perilous  surgical  operation  that  the  peril  lies 
in  the  operation  itself,  but  this  is  rarely  the 
case.  In  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Carson 
the  success  of  the  operation  itself  is  a  cer- 
tainty; the  element  of  uncertainty  lies  in  the 
amount  of  recuperative  power  possessed  by 
the  patient. 

For    three    weeks    after    that    memorable 


afternoon  a  veritable  fight  with  Death  was 
being    waged    in    that    quiet,  room    where 
Marion   Lomas  lay.    There  were  hurryings 
to    and    fro,    midnight    messages,    moments 
when    even    Carson's    face    grew    haggard; 
imagine  then  how  poor  Lomas  felt.    And  as 
these  terrible  days  wore  on,  I  felt  myself  in- 
creasingly drawn  to  Lomas,  and  I  studied 
him   with   affectionate  attention.    He  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  house  for  even 
half  an  hour  duriug  the  day.    At  night  he 
rarely  slept.    He  occupied  a  little  room  just 
above    his    wife's,    listening    with    strained 
ears    for   the    least   sound.    I    brought   him 
such  books  as  I  thought  would  interest  him, 
but  he  never  read  them.    "  There's  only  one 
Book  now,"  he  said  one  day.    "  Doctor,  did 
.vou  ever  read  the  Psalms  ?    I  never  knew 
what  they  meant  before.    Or  the  Book  of 
.Tob  ?    Listen    to    this:    '  When    I    say,    my 
bed  shall  comfort  me,  my  couch  shall  ease 
my  complaint,  then  Thou  scarest  me  with 
dreams,   and  terrifiest  me  through  visions. 
I  am  poured  out  like  water,  and  all  my  bones 
are  out  of  joint;  my  heart  is  like  wax,  it  is 
melted    in    the    midst    of    my    bowels.    M.\ 
strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd,  and  my 
tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws,  and  Thou  hast 
brought   me  into  the   dust   of  death.    Even 
to  the  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,   a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  it- 
self; and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without 
any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark- 
ness.   But  be  not  Thou  far  from  me,  O  Lord; 
O  my  strength,  haste  thee  to  help  me.    De 
liver  my  soul  from  the  sword,  my  darlin? 
from  the  poAver  of  the  dog.' 

"  My  darling  from  the  poAver  of  the  dog." 
he  groaned.  "  What  an  image!  I  may  well 
be  scared  with  dreams — I  see  the  cruel  dogs 
of  pain  tearing  my  darling  every  night  the 
instant  I  close  my  eyes." 

He  spoke  Avith  such  intense  agony  that  I 
Avas  startled.  Nor  did  I  feel  it  in  my  poAvei 
to  reply  to  him.  There  were  great  change: 
at  work  in  the  man.  and  as  I  learned  more  0 
his  history  I  began  to  surmise  Avhat  thes' 
changes  meant.  He  Avas  sloAvly  finding  hi 
way  back  to  beliefs  long  since  discarded. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  it  was  pof 
sible  for  Carson  to  pronounce  all  serious  dai 
ger  at  an  end.  The  wound  was  fast  healinj 
and  strength  was  coming  back.    Carson  bi 
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h.'ived  like  a  schoolboy  on  holidays  that 
moining.  He  brought  with  him  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  roses,  told  a  comic  story  to  the 
nurses,  and  actually  kissed  the  hand  of  Ma- 
rion liOnias  when  he  left  her.  Late  in  the 
same  evening  1  looked  in  by  way  of  seeing 
how  Lomas  took  the  good  news.  I  found 
liim  sitting  by  his  wife's  side,  holding  her 
hiind  in  his.  Both  of  them  had  been  weep- 
ing, I  tliink.  Almost  before  I  could  say  a 
word  Marion  cried,  "  Doctor,  guess  what  this 
luisband  of  mine  has  done  while  I  have  been 
lllV  Something  wonderful  has  happened,  I 
assure  you." 

"  O,  the  novel,  I  suppose,"  I  answered 
gaily.  "  No  doubt  it  has  been  accepted,  and 
he's  going  to  wake  up  and  find  himself  fa- 
mous." 

"  No,  something  far  better  than  that,"  she 
replied. 

"  He's  found  out  he  loves  you  more  than 
ever  ?  " 

"That  would  be  impossible;  wouldn't  it, 
Jolm,  dear?  " 

She  smiled  and  drew  his  hand  round  her 
nec'c.  Suddenly  she  grew  very  solemn. 
"  There  will  be  no  novel  now,"  she  said.  "All 
tliat  is  over.  John's  woke  up  and  found 
sometliing- better  than  fame;  he's  found  the 
right  path  in  life^  which  he  missed  years  and 
years  ago.  He's  going  to  take  charge  of  a  lit- 
tle mission-church  down  in  the  East-end,  and 
be  a  true  minister  again,  and,  O,  we  shall  be 
so  hai)py." 

I  looked  at  Lonias,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
seemed  to  see  his  face  rightly.  Of  course  it 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  Intellectual  vigor— 
that  was  indestructible;  but  a  new  element 
transfused  it,  and  gave  it  a  strange  sweet- 
ness. In  some  vague  way  it  suggested  por- 
traits I  had  seen  of  the  great  saints— men 
who  united  to  austere  purity  and  gravity  an 
infinite  tenderness  of  heart  and  simplicity 
of  spirit. 

"Yes,"  said  I.omas,  quietly.  "The  way 
has  been  very  dark,  but  the  light  has  come 
:tt  last.  I've  been  all  my  life  trying  to  make 
my  own  way,  instead  of  taking  the  Avay  that 
was  made  for  me.  Doctor."  he  cried,  sud- 
denly leaping  to  his  feet.  "  faith  has  come 
back.  That  night  a  week  ago,  when  you  and 
Carson  were  consulting  so  long,  I  knew  what 
it  meant.    You  were  at  your  wit's  end.    I 


read  my  doom  in  Carson's  face  when  he  came 
downstairs.  1  heard  the  nurses  whispering 
'  She  may  '—I  did  not  need  to  hear  more. 
Then  tliere  suddenly  rushed  upon  my  mind 
all  my  old  childish  belief  in  the  efiicacy  of 
])rayer.  It  came  like  a  tide,  and  it  filled  my 
wliole  being.  For  years  I  had  contented  my- 
self witii  the  stupid  notion  that  the  only  ra- 
tional use  of  prayer  is  in  its  reflex  action— 
'  He  who  rises  from  his  knees  is  a  better 
man,  his  prayer  is  answered.'  You  know 
what  I  mean.  It  was  borne  in  upon  me  that 
prayer  must  mean  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  Like  a  great  range  of  torches,  text  af- 
ter text  of  Scripture  flamed  into  light.  I  fell 
upon  my  knees  and  began  to  pray— really 
pray.  I  used  no  words;  it  was  simply  the  in- 
tense going  out  of  myself  to  Some  One— some 
sweet  and  awful  Presence,  who  seemed  near 
me. 

"All  that  night  I  prayed  on  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy.  I  felt  no  weariness,  no  sense  of 
time.  The  daAvu  liad  long  broken,  I  came 
downstairs  like  one  who  trod  on  air.  Nurse 
Rafferty  was  standing  on  the  landing. 
"Well?"  I  said.  "Well,  indeed,"  she  said. 
•  Temperature  normal  for  the  first  time." 
It  reemed  as  tho  she  told  me  something  I  al- 
ready knew.  I  felt  no  surprise  and  mani- 
fested none.  You  know  the  rest.  Doctor. 
Tiial  day  the  turn  came.  I  spent  the  whole 
day  in  my  study,  going  over  my  papers.  The 
novel ':  O,  I  burned  it.  I  wrote  a  couple  of 
letiers,  terminating  certain  journalistic  en- 
gagements. Then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
In  the  !ifternoou  Doctor  Glover  called.  He 
wantiMl  to  know  if  I  would  care  to  undertake 
a  mission  in  the  Bow  road.  He  spoke  with- 
great  hesitation;  had  come  to  me  expecting  a 
refusal:  every  one  had  refused,  but  he  felt 
an  impulse  to  name  the  thing  to  me,  know- 
ing that  I  took  some  sort  of  an  interest  in  so- 
cial questions.  To  his  amazement  I  accepted 
at  once.  1  couldn't  have  said  why;  certainly 
a  month  before  I  should  have  esteemed  such 
an  offer  insulting.  But  I  felt  a  Force,  not 
myself,  guiding  me  whither  I  would  not; 
I  li.id  a  sense  of  things  being  ordered. 

"That  is  all.  Doctor.  I  have  told  you 
everytliing  when  I  say  that  faith  has  come 
back." 

"And  it  is  what  I  have  always  wanted," 
said  Marion.    "  O,  how  glad  I  am  that  I  have 
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been  so  ill.    Isn't  it  nil  wonderful  when  yon     Avith  Marion  Lonuis  that  it  was  "All  wott- 
think  of  it?  "  derfnl."    It  wonld  bo  more  wonderful  still  if 

And  as  I   went  home  tliat  night  I  agreed     such  things  did  not  liappen,  I  thought. 

London,  Enc.lanDi 


The    Needlessness    of  Political   Parties. 


.  By  Samuel 

Mayor  of 

ONE  ini])ortant  essential  to  the  estab- 
lislinicnt  of  free  government  under 
our  system  is  the  absohite  destrue- 
tion  of  party  macliines,  and  tliere  is  one 
way  to  accomplish  this  that  is  easily  within 
the  reach  of  worliingmen  of  tliis  country, 
and  that  is  through  entire  independent  po- 
litical action. 

The  great  political  parties  in  this  country 
have  been  without  a  moral  issue  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a   century. 

The  debt-ridden  thousands  of  oui-  people, 
and  the  other  thousands  who  are  too  poor 
to  be  able  to  get  into  debt,  are  eagerly  loolc- 
ing  for  a  new  social  order  that  shall  lift 
them  out  of  the  perpetual  bondage  in  which 
their  lives  have  sunk  through  the  iniquities 
and  crimes  of  our  competitive  social  order. 

But  no  realization  of  this  new  state  ap- 
pears in  tlie  promises  of  tlie  two  great  par- 
ties. They  do  not  differ  in  their  moral  pur- 
poses. One  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  and  both 
are  against  the  best  interests  of  the  greatest 
number.  They  are  greedy  for  spoils  and 
plunder.  They  do  not  care  for  social  con- 
ditions. They  do  not  seek  to  improve  so- 
siety.  They  foster  nothing  so  much  as  place- 
getting.  There  is  a  constant  evasion  of  real 
issues  in  the  platforms  and  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  public  assemblages.  Xo  mention 
is  made  of  the  appalling  condition  of  dis- 
tress which  exists  among  the  masses  in  our 
cities.  Not  a  Avord  is  said  about  tlie  tlirongs 
of  imemployed  men  and  Avomen.  avIio  are 
tramping  the  Avell-beaten  road  to  beggary 
and  crime.  Everywhere  in  the  public  utter- 
ances of  party  leaders  we  hear  a  soothing 
and  pleasant  optimism  that  is  wholly  unsup- 
ported by  the  facts  of  our  every-day  life. 

In  partisan  politics  Ave  have  the  worst  ex- 
pression of  the  evils  of  our  competitive  life. 


M.  Jones, 

Toledo,  O. 

First,  it  is  a  "  fight  between  partisans,"  who 
pretend  to  hate  one  another  in  order  that 
they  ma.v  make  tools  of  the  people.  After 
the  contest  betAA'een  the  parties  is  decided, 
then  the  "  fight "  is  carried  on  between  the 
victors  over  the  Question  of  who  are  to  have 
the  post-office  and  revenue  office,  who  are 
to  have  the  other  offices,  and  so  the  never- 
ending  struggle  goes  on. 

The  basis  of  partisan  politics  is  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  formed  by,  or  in  the  interest  of, 
those  who  Avant  to  "  get  something  out  of 
politics."  Its  engineers  run  it  for  one  pur- 
])ose  onlA'— and  that  is  to  Avin.  No  public 
need,  no  urgent  problem  of  humanity,  is 
permitted  to  interfere  with  this  purpose: 
tlie  spoilsmen  must  have  the  offices.  Says 
.Tames  Bryce,  in  "  The  American  Common- 
Avealth:  " 

"  The    class  of    professional    politicians    Avas 
the  tirst  crop  which  the  spoils  system — the  sys- 
t(^m  of  using  public  otfices  as  private  plunder — 1 
bore.     It  is  these  spoilsmen  who  have  depraved! 
and  distorted  the  mechanism  of  politics.     It  is 
tliey  who  pack  the  primaries  and  run  the  con- 
ventions, so  as  <^o  destroy  the  freedom  of  populH'- 
choice;  ir  is  they  who  contrive  and  execute  tli' 
election  framls  which  disgrace  some  States  ami 
cities,   rei)eating  and   ballot-stuffing,  obstruction 
of  the  polls  and  fraudulent  countings  in     .     . 
The  civil  service  is  not  in  America,  and  cannot 
under  the  system  of  rotation  become,  a  career 
IMace-hunting  is  the  career;  and  an  office  is  noi 
a  public  trust.  l)ut  a  means  of  requiting  part) 
services,  and  also  a  source  whence  party  fundi 
may    be    raised    for    election    purposes.     .     • 
Politics   has   become  a   gainful   profession,  lik 
stock-broking,  the  dry  goods  trade,  or  the  gettin 
up  of  companies.     Republicans  and  Democrat 
have  certainly  war  cries,  organizations,  interest 
enlisted  in  their  support.     But  those  interest 
are  in  the  main  the  getting  or  keeping  the  pi 
tronage  of  the  Government." 
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A  political  machiue  is  a  joint  stoclc  cor- 
poration run  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  directors 
or  managers.  Wliere  is  tlie  business  man 
tliat  would  talvo  stocli  and  pay  good  money 
for  it  and  liave  any  faitli  in  a  business  cor- 
poration operated  on  sucli  a  l)Msis  ?  And 
yet  all  know  tliat  this  is  tlie  tiitii.  Tlie  divi- 
dends are  tlie  spoils;  no  si)oils  and  no  jiarty. 
There  is  no  diffeience  between  Ilannaism. 
Crokerism  and  Plattism—they  all  mean  boss- 
ism. 

The  destruction  of  this  iniquitous  system 
of  enslaving  the  people  through  party  bosses 
is  to  be  brought  about  through  indei)endent 
political  action.  Through  the  Initiative  and 
lieferenduni  the  i)e()i)lc  arc  to  do  their  leg- 
islating; through  the  amendment  of  the 
bribery  laws,  punishing  only  the  bribe- 
giver, we  are  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  rule  of 
commercialism  in  politics;  and  through 
voting  for  "  principle  before^  i)arty,"  through 
voting  ill  our  respective  localities  for  num 
rather  than  for  money  and  for  measures 
even  before  men,  the  American  pcoi)le  are 
to  realize  their  emancipation. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  bossism  is  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  independence  in  every 
voter.  As  long  as  men  say  "  ^ly  party,  riglit 
or  wrong."  politics  will  be  controlled  by 
bosses.  Even  the  small  Socialist  party 
which  exists  in  a  few  cities  is  as  miich  trou- 
bled  by   bossism    as   any   otlier.    Ixvause   it 


lays  more  emphasis  on  adherence  to  party 
tlian   on   devotion    to   principle. 

Tlie  independent  vote  is  the  factor  that  is 
always  feared  by  the  Selfish  business  man 
and  the  politician;  it  is  through  independent 
action  in  our  ]»olitics  that  we  are  to  make 
progress. 

^'ery  littl«>  can  be  done  by  changing  par- 
ties, or  organizing  new  ones,  until  the  com- 
inou  conceiition  of  life  is  elevated.  So  long 
as  the  "party"  idea  dominates  us,  and  our 
chief  endeavor  is  to  get  our  men  in  and  the 
other  men  out,  every  election  will  be  a 
source  of  disajipointment.  As  for  an  inde- 
pendent party,  the  history  of  the  nation  is 
crowded  thick  witli  such  iiltem])ls.  Aliout 
forty  such  organizations  h.-ive  sprung  into 
being,  with  a  result  of  almost  iuvjiriablo 
failure.  We  must  conceive  of  politics  as 
the  science  of  doing  good  through  govern- 
ment, and  then  machine  politics  will  become 
as  extinct  as  chattel  slavery.  When  men 
have  so  divorced  themselves  from  party 
fealty  that  they  are  iviidy  to  ally  them- 
selves at  any  time  in  free  associations,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  principle,  just 
as  the  soldiers  of  a  volunteer  army  enlist 
for  a  campaign,  and  on  its  conclusion  are 
mustered  out  and  go  back  into  the  general 
citizenship,  unfettered  by  any  chain— when 
we  reach  a  voting  citizenship  such  as  this, 
any  needed  reform  Avill  be  within  our  reach. 

'I'OLEDO,    (). 


Musical   Method. 

By  Marcella  Seiiibrich. 

[Mine.  Sembrich  has  just  returned  to  this  country  for  the  opera  season,  rlurinar  which  she  expects  to 
sing  in  about  sixty  performances.    She  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  prima  donnas  now  livin?.— Ed  1 

IRECiAN  to  receive  niy   musical   instruc-  voice  was,  of  course,  a  small  one.    After  the 

tion  at  the  age  of  four.     The  piano  was  encouragement  received  at  my  first  concert 

my    first    infant    study.    When    1    was  uiy  piano  and  violin  lessons  were  continued 

six  the  \  iolin  was  added,  and  under  the  tui-  under    Professor   Stengel,    who    is   now    my 

tion   of    my    father,    Kazimir    Kochauski.    I  husband.     Time  passed  quickly,  and  I   was 

continued  the  study  of  both  instruments  uu-  sixteen  ere  I  was  aware.    I  continued  to  give 

til  I  was  nine  years  old.     I  had  then  made  concerts  from  time  to  time,  playing  therein 


enough  iirogress  to  venture  to  give  my  first 
concert  at  Lemberg,  in  Austrian  Poland.  I 
had  even  then  no  thought  of  cultivating  my 
voice,  tho  I  had  a  childish  fondness  for  vocal 
mtisic  and  sang  as  a  child  at  play.       My 


upon  both  the  violin  and  piano.  When  I 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was  sent  to 
^■ienna  to  study  with  the  great  Franz  Liszt. 
I  also  had  instructi<ui  at  the  hands  of  Jules 
Epstein  of  Vienna,  who  noted  my  voice,  and 
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the  excollonce  of  its  timbre,  :it  that  time 
when  it  was  without  the  slightest  cultiva- 
tiou.  Professor  Stengel  had  before  liliewise 
remarlced  my  voice,  and  when  Professor  Ep- 
stein tooij  the  matter  up  and  said,  "  "We  must 
try  her  voice,"  the  idea  was  at  once  encour- 
aged, and  without  the  opposition  that  some 
musicians,  in  their  early  years,  have  had  to 
overcome,  my  voice  was  tried  and  after  six 
experimental  months  it  was  finally  resolved 
that  it  should  have  cultivation. '  I  looked 
forward  to  a  professional  career  with  antici- 
pated delight.  My  year's  study  in  Vienna 
was  meantime  most  serious,  and  not  only 
did  I  have  exacting  voice  culture,  but  I  also 
maintained  my  daily  study  of,  and  practice 
upon,  both  the  violin  and  piano. 

PYom  Vienna  I  went  to  Milan  and  for  two 
j^ears  I  was  imder  the  instruction  of  Fran- 
cisco Lamberti.  My  debut  was  made  in 
Dresden  in  1879.  I  sang  subsequently  with 
great  success  in  Loudon,  St.  Petersburg, 
Madrid,  and  in  the  pi'incipal  cities  of  the 
world.  In  some  of  the  charity  concerts  I 
have  given  the  various  numbers  upon  the 
program  have  successively  named  me  as  a 
violinist,  pianist  and  vocalist.  Personally  I 
have,  and  I  believe  all  musical  artists  have, 
derived  great  inspiration  from  the  painter's 
art.  The  expression  fixed  upon  the  painter's 
canvas,  the  tonal  effects  of  color,  and  the 
multiple  forms  of  such  art,  have  a  language 
for  the  eye  quite  similar  to  that  which  music 
has  for  the  ear.  I  love  the  various  art  forms 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  them  all.  I  know  they 
influence  my  music. 

In  preparing  for  my  various  roles  my 
methods  are  very  simple,  and  they  are  al- 
ways the  same.  p]very  role  I  am  to  under- 
take, I  first  begin  b.v  reading  the  libretto, 
then  memorizing,  and  when  I  have  thus 
fixed  it  in  memory  I  then  turn  to  the  piano 
for  the  actual  and  pronounced  tonal  inter- 
pretation of  the  printed  score  that  I  have 
previouslj'  used.  My  husband  accompanies 
me,  and  together  w^e  strive  after  the  best 
expression  and  interpretation,  and  all  before 
the  introduction  of  orchestration,  with  its 
lights  and  shades,  its  hights  and  depths,  its 
joy  and  its  pathos.  I  am  very  nervous  on 
the  stage;  perhaps  more  so  now  than  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  my  career.  I  feel  this 
nervousness  particularly  during  the  first  reci- 


tative, and  then  with  the  passing  away  of 
this  feeling  I  enter  into  my  part  and  fully 
feel  it.  Experience  teaches  me  much.  Trav- 
el and  contact  with  various  people  broadens 
one  so  that  in  an  artistic  sense  a  singer  who 
has  seen  and  Icnown  the  world  is  better 
equipped  than  one  who  lacks  the  education 
of  travel.  Mood,  with  me,  is  a  powei'ful  fac- 
tor, and  according  to  my  mood  so  I  sing.  I 
study  my  role  in  traveling  quite  as  well  as 
not,  for  the  piano  is  not  essential.  When 
I  sing  I  see  the  score,  altho  I  have  it 
not.  The  operatic  outlook  in  America  at  the 
present  time  appears  very  hopeful.  The 
American  people  are  very  appreciative  of 
good  music,  and  an  appreciative  audience  is 
indeed  a  great  stimulation  to  a  singer.  It 
has  been  said  that  an  actor  is  incapable  of 
reaching  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  art 
in  an  empty  theatre.  Th^re  must  be  audien- 
tial  response  or  the  actor's  portrayal  is  dead. 
Thei'e  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  this 
when  applied  to  the  opera.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  really  sing  an 
opera,  say  "  Norma,"  in  a  theater  lacking  au 
audience  and  all  the  complexity  and  inspira- 
tion it  signifies  in  ensemhle,  any  more  than 
one  could  sing  with  the  best  effect  in  abso- 
lute darkness.  There  must  be  a  thousand 
unconsidered  trifles  that  go  to  make  up  a 
performance  beyond  and  outside  the  mere 
stage  setting  and  movement,  no  matter  how 
perfect  in  finish,  that  seem  in  themselves  to 
count  for  nothing,  but  once  lacking  their 
loss  would  be  quickly  perceptible.  One  could 
thus  not  sing  with  as  good  artistic  results 
before  au  audience  of  convicts,  with  their 
repellent  and  uniform  dress,  as  before  an 
audience  radiant  and  sparkling  with  toilets 
and  their  fashionable  garnishment. 

From  my  standpoint  the  Italian  method  is 
the  only  one  for  voice  culture.  Other  sys- 
tems are  more  or  less  restricted  and  circum- 
scribed, but  under  the  Italian  method  you 
sing  a  very  long  time,  and  it  provides  for  a 
very  great  repertoire.  In  my  career  I  have 
sung  with  Christine  Nilsson  very  often.  She 
is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  She  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  godmother  to  my  son,  who, 
twelve  years  ago,  was  named  Christian  Mar- 
cell,  after  Madame  Nilsson.  Her  voice  was 
singularly  beautiful  and  very  touching.  It 
was  marked  by  a  very  great  warmth.  Chris- 
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tineNilsson  was  perhaps  the  greatest  Ophelia 
we  have  thus  far  had.  I  also  knew  Adelina 
Pattl,  but  she  was  not  so  dramatic  as  Nils- 
son.  The  voice  of  Patti  was  the  most  phe- 
nomenal that  ever  was.  Her  notes  were 
more  lilie  those  of  a  bird  than  anything  else. 
Her  rendition  of  a  score  was  always  the 
same.  She  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age  but  still  sings  admirably. 

My  advice  to  an  amateur  wlio  contem- 
plates a  musical  career  would  be  to  seriously 
study  the  piano  as  a  preliminary.  One  can- 
not know  too  much  of  its  range  and  limita- 
tions.   If  the  aspirant  has  a  good  voice  and 


dramatic  talent,  with  an  attractive  personal- 
ity, and  is  willing  to  do  the  needful  work, 
the  opera  still  offers  to  the  ambitious  gii'l 
ample  rewards.  It  will  always  be  so,  but  in 
life  work  what  is  good  for  one  girl  will  not 
of  necessity  be  good  for  another.  Again,  a 
girl  may  have  every  equipment  and  fail  in 
the  end  imless  she  has  a  good  teacher,  which, 
it  may  be  said,  is  very  difficult  to  find,  for, 
generally  speaking,  good  teachers  are  not. 

I  love  my  music  and  my  profession  affords 
me  withal  much  pleasure  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  quiet  domesticity,  which  is  very 
largely  wanting  therein. 

New  York  City. 


The    Ethical  Element  in  College    Football. 

By  Frederick  Stanley  Root,  M.A., 

General  Secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 


IN  his  notable  book  entitled  "  Football 
Facts  and  Figures,"  Mr.  Walter  Camp, 
an  expert  authority  of  singularly  judicial 
temperament,  collates  opinions  from  widely 
scattered  sources  as  to  the  influences  of  the 
game  upon  the  morale  of  university  life.  The 
consensus  of  views  thus  obtained  from  edu- 
cators, players  and  men  who  ought  to  know 
whereof  they  affirm,  discloses  a  body  of  testi- 
mony overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sport.  If  there  were  no  eth- 
ical element  involved  surely  this  body  of  tes- 
timony could  liardly  be  formulated  with  such 
practical  unanimity  of  opinion,  because,  in 
itself  considered,  the  ability  of  eleven  men 
upon  the  one  side  to  force,  shove,  push  or 
kick  the  pigskin  while  eleven  other  men 
strenuously  seek  to  thwart  the  eff'orts  of  the 
first  eleven  to  advance  the  sphere— such  abil- 
ity does  not  figure  largely  in  the  sum  total 
of  desirable  collegiate  factors.  The  question, 
therefore,  is,  what  lies  behind  the  skill  and 
brawn  of  the  football  player  to  offset  so  com- 
pletely some  of  the  acknowledged  minor  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  game?  What 
these  minor  objectionable  features  are  need 
not  be  exploited  here.  All  athletic  diversions 
contain  the  possibility  of  disagreeable  inci- 
dents. And  I  may  add  that  no  body  of  men 
have  striven  more  earnestly,  and.  upon  the 


whole,  more  successfully,  to  eliminate  such 
features  than  football  experts  like  Camp. 
Moffat,  Bull,  Deland,  Dashiel  and  other  well- 
Ivuown  college  men. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  followed 
closely  the  progress  of  football  since  the 
early  eighties,  and  hazards  nothing  in  saying 
that  the  game  as  played  to-day  is  cleaner, 
safer  and  worthier  to  be  named  as  an  ethical 
factor  in  university  life  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  But  why  put  the  emphasis  upon 
the  ethical  side  of  the  case?  Why  insist 
upon  a  reply  to  the  question  just  now  pro- 
posed—namely, what  lies  behind  the  skill  and 
brawn?  Because,  in  my  judgment,  the  chief 
value  of  football  is  ethical.  And  in  support 
of  this  statement  1  offer  the  following  brief: 

Football  systematizes,  conserves,  concen- 
trates and  intelligently  directs  physical  ca- 
pacities that  might  otherwise  flower  into 
vicious  or  ignoble  physical  tendencies,  and 
converts  the  rough-and-tumble,  untrained, 
and  tlierefore  irritable,  physical  capacities 
into  self-controlled,  orderly,  methodical  ac- 
tion. i)ermeated  bj'  a  quick  intelligence 
which  loarns  adaptation,  resource  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  unit  to  the  mass  as  the 
fundamental  lessons  in  the  primary  school 
of  life.  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher  tersely  re- 
marked at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner 
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iu  New  Haven :  "  In  the  early  thirties  at  Yalo 
atliletics  were  of  a  good  deal  more  head-break- 
iii;/  kind  than  they  are  to-day."  That  is,  the 
safety-Viilvo  of  physical  exuberance  when 
athletics  in  colleges  were  inchoate  and  unor- 
ganized had  no  restraining  hand.  Now  the 
watchful  and  eagle-eyed  football  or  baseball 
coach,  mentor  and  strategist  in  one,  opens 
the  valve  little  by  little  that  this  exuberance 
in  escaping  may  be  wisely  directed  into  clian- 
nels  where  the  self-repression  sf  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  interest  of  the  concerted  effort 
of  the  athletic  team  is  a  prime  consideration. 
He  must  subordinate  his  own  wishes,  his  va- 
garies, his  temper  to  the  exigencies  of  team- 
work, and  the  cardinal  requirement  in  a  foot- 
ball player  is  that  he  must  yield  exact  and 
implicit  obedience  to  coach  or  captain.  The 
army  lesson  is  his  first  lesson.  He  must  also 
take  hard  knocks  without  flinching;  deny 
himself  luxuries  for  the  sake  of  the  athletic 
laurels  of  his  university;  be  prompt,  re- 
sourceful, self-contained,  cool  in  moments 
of  stress,  and  instant  to  seize  the  prize  of  an 
unexpected  opportunity.  He  must  also  sub- 
ordinate the  personal  ambition  to  make 
"grand-stand"  play  in  order  that  the  beau- 
tiful unity  in  the  work  of  his  team  may  not 
be  marred,  and  he  will  discover  soon  or  late 
that  manliness  is  the  indispensable  requisite 
of  an  athlete  who  gains  the  respect  of  his 
college  and  the  football  world  in  general. 

Now,  can  any  person  doubt  the  moral  effect 
of  such  requirements  upon  the  men  who  play 
football,  upon  the  thousands  of  spectators 
intelligent  enough  to  see  all  this  in  the  back- 
ground of  achievement  on  the  gridiron,  upon 
the  university  at  large?  Despite  the  intem- 
perate attacks  of  a  "Voice''  that  seldom 
rings  true  in  assailing  the  habits  of  university 
men,  the  morals  of  Yale  to-day,  and  I  doubt 
not  of  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Cornell  also, 
are  of  a  decidedly  higher  type  than  during 
the  period  when  the  writer  noted  the  begin- 
nings of  intercollegiate  football,  and  lie  is  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  the  etliical  ele- 
ments brought  into  prominence  by  the  scien- 
tific development  of  the  game  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  tliis  result.  Football  tries 
tlie  mettle  of  ,n  man  as  no  other  game  does, 
and  I  have  known  young  fellows  that  were 
pasty,  sluggish,  inert,  timid,  to  be  trained  by 
football  methods  into  sinewy,  fearless,  self- 


reliant,  cool-headed,  resourceful  men.  But 
otlior  athletic  games  will  also  nurture  these 
qualities?  Of  course  tliey  will.  But  this 
statement  argues  notliing  against  football'; 
it  ratlier  enliances  the  value  of  the  sport,  for 
in  football  tlie  methods  are  more  rigorous, 
more  concentrated,  more  of  the  "  trying  out  " 
kind  than  those  employed  in  other  diver- 
sions. Young  men  have  been  helped  by  foot- 
liall  to  more  manly  living.  I  never  Icnew  one 
to  deteriorate  ethically  under  the  training. 
Brutal  qualities  and  vicious  tendencies  nat- 
ural to  the  man  sometimes  appear  in 
matches.  But  so  would  they  appear  in  any 
case  and  in  greater  degree  but  for  the  foot- 
ball training,  which  is  defective  just  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  fails  sternly  to  repress 
these  elements.  The  best  football  coaching 
— and  great  universities  secure  the  best — dis- 
courages viciousness  and  substitutes  scien- 
tific play  for  brutality.  It  is  true  that  some, 
not  many,  fall  back  into  evil  courses  after 
breaking  training.  Yet  for  three  months,  at 
least,  even  tliese  are  keyed  up  to  pliysical 
self-control  and  hardihood,  whose  moral 
nerve  force  has  entered  into  the  system,  there 
to  run  in  quickening  currents.  And  the 
chances  are  that  the  traditions  of  his  train- 
ing will  make  it  easier  even  for  such  a  man 
ultimately  to  right  himself  after  moral  and 
physical  relapse. 

But  the  game  itself  is  brutal  and  ethical 
elements  are  not  brutal.  Let  us  consider  for 
a  moment.  Brutality  does  not  lie  in  hurt  or 
pain  suffered  in  the  advancement  of  ends  in 
part  already  enumerated.  Brutality  inheres 
in  a  state  of  mind  like  cruelty,  vindictiveness 
in  thought  that  seeks  opportunity  for  hurt- 
ing others.  Yet  the  football  player  who 
yields  to  this  spirit  is,  as  a  rule,  the  player 
Ico/^t  etficient  on  a  great  university  team,  and 
the  one  to  whom  the  coaches  oftenest  say: 
"  You  are  not  to  rough  an  opponent,  or  fight 
him,  or  to  do  him  injury;  your  business  is 
to  know  your  part  in  the  strategic  combina- 
tions evolved  by  use  for  the  team."  If  mere 
pliysical  liiul  or  pain  comes  to  a  player  as 
the  fortune  of  War  that  is  perhaps  the  least 
important  thing  that  can  happen  when  we 
consider  the  all  around  benefits  accruing 
from  the  game.  A  man  might  better  be  hurt 
in  football  than  to  be  afraid  of  getting  hurt. 
It  is  the  elimination  of  this  fear  that  broad- 
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ens  bis  manhood.  RcMliiced  to  cold  facts,  the 
permanent  injui'les  I'ocoived  in  football 
matclics  at  tho  great  universities  are  re- 
markably infrequent  when  the  game  has 
been  scientifically  and  systematically  taught 
from  the  rudiments  up  and  a  thoroughly 
competent  pliysical  trainer  cares  for  the 
players  during  the  season. 

It  may  also  be  maintained  tliat  on  the  eth- 
ical side  of  the  question  of  college  football 
the  game  binds  young  fellows  together  in 
closer  bonds  of  fraternity,  particularly  so 
after  the  sting  of  defeat;  that  it  strengthens 
the  tisnrit  dii,  corps  of  the  university;  that  it 
renews  the  youth  and  quiclcens  tlie  sympa- 
thy of  the  gray  liaired  and  sedate  instructors 
wlio  attend  the  great  matches;  that  it  broad- 
ens out  the  narrow  teclmical  conception  of 
scholarship  into  something  large  and  free,  a 
scholarship  whose  aim  is  the  upbuilding  of 
the  whole  man.  moral,  mental,  physical;  that 
it  teaches  fortitude  and  generosity  in  defeat, 
as  witnessed  by  the  manly  congratulations 
bestowed  by  a  losing  coach  and  team  upon 
the  victors;  that  it  diminishes  the  tendency 
to  vice,   whose  parent   is   unhealthy   mind- 


l)rooding,  by  taking  a  man  out  of  himself  in 
the  absorption  of  a  dominating  and  strenuous 
physical  endeavor;  that  it  provides,  as  has 
been  said,  intelligent  and  wisely  directed 
methods  of  physical  development  in  place  of 
the  old  hap-hazard,  give-and-take,  "  side 
wind  and  spurt."  as  my  dear  old  predecessor. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Burton,  used  to  say  of  the 
Yale  bully  period  of  physical  prowess. 

In  this  hasty  review  of  conditions  on 
which  the  ethical  element  in  college  football 
builds  I  have  touched  hardly  more  than  the 
fringe  of  considerations  too  often  overlooked 
by  critics  of  the  game.  By  consistent  foot- 
ball legislation  and  from  the  impulse  of  the 
best  college  sentiment,  the  manifest  evils 
which  pertain,  or  may  pertain,  to  all  athletic 
sports  have  been  sensibly  diminished.  And 
the  very  fact  that  tlie  college  authorities  at 
great  universities,  while  holding  football 
players,  if  anything,  to  stricter  requirements 
of  scholarship,  do  not  interfere  with  the  game 
itself,  argues  an  ethical  element  in  its  con- 
tinuance helpful  to  the  university  at  large. 
At  all  events,  so  the  case  stands  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer. 

New  Havhn,  Conn. 


A   Plea  for  the  Birds, 

By  Alfred  Austin, 


Poet  Laureate  of  England 

I  HEARD  the  skylark's  heavenward  note. 
The  throstle  greet  the  day. 
And  watched  the  white  gulls  wheel  and  float 

About  the  bright  blue  bay; 
The  kinglet  flicker  round  the  rose. 
The  woodpecker  alight 
V  moment  where  the  woodbine  blows. 
Then  ripple  out  of  sight. 


jVnd  then  another  sight  I  saw. 

Tossed  plumage,  crimson  streak. 
'I'tie  shattered  wing,  the  crippled  claw. 

Mute  breast  and  drooping  beak; 
^|>(1  round  this  havoc,  creatures  fair, 

Not  sad,  but  eager  now 
|Vilh  the  dead  spoil  to  deck  Ihcir  hair. 
And  ornament  their  brow. 


O,  tender  maiden,  trustful  wife. 

Nurtured  in  bliss  and  ease, 
The  selfsame  Heaven  that  lent  you  life. 

(lave  life  no  less  to  these. 
And  when,  'mid  wintry  frost  and  rime 

To  Yule-log  hearth  you  cling, 
Rememl>er.  in  the  sweet  springtime. 

The  birds  again  will  sing. 


They  with  their  lays  your  love  will  thank, 

If  you  will  only  spare. 
And  once  again  to  willowy  bank 

The  kingfisher  repair. 
().  let  the  tern  complete  the  nest 

Its  tenderness  begun, 
And  oriole  plume  and  egret  crest. 

Gleam,  sacred,  in  the  sun  ! 

SwiNPORD  Old  Manor,  Ashford.  Kent.   En<;lam(. 


F'ossil   Hunting  in  the  Rockies. 

By  Louis  E.   Van  Norman. 


THE  State  of  Wyoming  is  a  geological 
■wonderland.    It    is     new     land,     the 
newest   laud   on   the   continent,    geo- 
logically speaking.    In  the  prehistoric  ages, 
but  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  advent  of  man 
than  that  at  which  any  other  American  land 
appeared,  if  not  after  this  advent,  this  part 
of  the  United  States  arose  out  of  the  prime- 
val waters.    Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
an    inland    sea,    or    several    seas,    over    all 
AVestern   North  America  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  clear  upward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
outlines  of  this  primeval  sea  can  be  traced 
almost   all    over    the   great    plains   through 
the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  by  the  fossil  re- 
mains which  are  scattered  throughout  this 
vast  area  in  great  profusion.    The  long  ages 
subsequent    to    this    uprising    of    the    land, 
the    Mesozoic    time    of   the   geologist,    have 
also  left  rich  deposits  to  mark  them,  from 
the    little    invertebrate    ammonites    to    the 
giant  vertebrate  dinosaurs   of  the  Jurassic 
age,  the  largest  laud  animals  that  ever  lived. 
The  natural  surface  formations  all  through 
this    vast    region    are    magnificent    from    a 
scenic  point  of   view  and   marvelous   from 
any   standpoint.    The   Bad    Lands,    or   lava 
fields  of  Dakota,  the  geysers,  boiling  springs 
and  vividly  colored  rock  formations  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  tremendous 
canons    through    which    the    great    rivers 
have  cut  their  way  to  the  ocean,  the  alkali 
lakes    and    deserts    and    the    rich    minei'al 
wealth  so  comparatively  near  the  surface — 
all    these    attest   the    youth    of   the    eartli's 
crust  at  this  point  and  indicate  some  of  the 
marvelous  transformations  which  are  being 
ceaselessly  carried  on  in  Nature's  va.st  lab- 
oratory. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  this  region  is 
the  paradise  of  the  geologist.  A  number  of 
scientific  expeditions  have  explored  these 
plains— notably  the  early  ones  of  Dr.  ¥.  V. 
Hayden,  from  18.j4  to  18o9,  and  those  of 
Professor  Marsh  in  the  early  seventies.  The 
latter  made  more  tjian  30  trips  across  the 
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mountains  and  discovered  200  new  speci* 
of  animals.    But  the  fossil  fields  of  Wyoc 
ing    seem    to    be   practically    inexhaustibl 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  Profess( 
Reed,   of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  ha 
been  prospecting  throughout  the  State,  au 
last  year  he  made  several  highly  importac 
discoveries.    About  ninety   miles  northwes 
of  Laramie    he  came  upon  the  bones  of  th 
most  colossal  animal  ever  taken  from  th 
earth's  strata.    This  was  a  huge  dinosaui 
a  monstrous  lizard,  measuring  over  120  fee 
in  length,  the  petrified  skeleton  alone,  it  i 
estimated,      weighing     more     than     40,00i 
pounds.    The  labor  of  removing  this  gian 
is  so  enormous  that  the  skeleton  is  still  ii 
its    natural    resting-place,    but    it    is   calcu 
lated  by  the  University  authorities  that,  bj 
next  spring,  they  will  be  entirely  excavated 
What    is    without    doubt    the    most   thor 
oughly  organized  scientific  expedition  whicl 
has  ever  entered  our  great  western  domaii 
has   just   finished   its   field  labors.    Led  bV 
Professor  W.  C.  Knight,  of  the  Universit: 
of   Wyoming,    80   scientists,    mostly  profes- 
sors of  geology  from  the  great  uuiversitie 
and  colleges  all  over  the  country  and  thei 
assistants,  have  spent  •'  40  days  in  the  wi 
derness  "—exploring,    examining    fossil    ei 
posures  and  gathering  specimens. 

The  expedition  was  thoroughly  organize 
and      equipped.      Seventeen     teams,     wit 
tenls,    paraphernalia    and    provisions,    wit 
seven  coolvs  and  a  doz,en  cameras,  left  La 
amie,  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  c 
July     20th.      Three     secretaries,     Profess^ 
Collier   Cobb,    of   the    University   of  Nor 
Carolina;  Professor  E.   H.   Barbour,  of  t) 
TJniversity    of    Nebraska,    and    the    writt 
kept  a  s.vstematized  account  of  Avhat  w 
being   done,    and    gave    information  to  t 
press  of  the  more  important  finds.    Evei 
thing  possible  was  done  to  secure  excelle 
and  permanent  record  of  the  results  of  t 
trip.  For  the  photographers  a  dark  room, 
more  properly,  a  dark  tent,  was  providt 
and  every  new  move  and  scene  was  report' 
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n  a  dozen  plates.    The  route  lay  through 
;outhern  and  Western  Wyoming,   with  the 
irand    Caiion   of   the   Platte    River   as    the 
hief  objective  from  a  scenic  point  of  view. 
Tlie  progress  of  the  party  had  been  sys- 
ematically    planned    beforehand,     to    take 
)lace  so  that  the  fossils  might  be  found  in 
)rder,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from 
owest   invertebrate    to   highest    vertebrate. 
Vmmonites,        baculites,        belemnites— but 
[here    is    no    use    going    over    the    list    of 
scientific    names.    Many    beautiful    and    al- 
most  perfect   specimens   of   these    mollusks 
were  found  and  shipped  back  to  the  various 
universities     whose     representatives     were 
with  the  party.    A  number  of  slabs  of  car- 
boniferous   sandstone    were    obtained    with 
ripple    marks    and    very    beautiful    impres- 
sions of  leaves  on  them,  some  of  the  latter 
as  exquisitely   limned  as   tho   carved   with 
an  engraver's   tool   or   cut   by   the   photog- 
rapher's   lens.      Of    course,    however,     the 
groat  objective  of  the  trip  was  the  verte- 
brate remains,   found   first  at  Lake   Como, 
Aurora,  in  the  massive  ledges  of  sandstone 
which  rise  in  successive  tiers  at  this  point. 
The  landscape  seemed  familiar  to  us  as  we 
camped  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  one   hot, 
ilusty  evening  about  five  o'clock.    Then  we 
remembered.    Professor  Marsh  took  out  his 
sreat  dinosaur  (now  in  restoration  at  Yale) 
from  this  exposure  and  afterward  painted 
the    surroundings.    The     dinosaur     was     a 
mighty    lizard,    whose    remains    are    found 
plentifully    scattered    throughout    the    Cre- 
aceous  and  Jurassic  inland  seas  of  Wyom- 
ng.    It  was   probably   a   land   animal,    tho 
)osslbly  it  lived  amphibiously  on  land  and 
n  fresh  water  swamps,  and  perhaps  even 
ilong  the  shores  of  tho  salt  oceans.    Prof, 
teed,  in  speaking  of  the  monster  discovered 
>y  him  last  year,  said: 

"An   accurate    idea   of   a    living   dinosaur    is 

I'racticall.v  out  of  tlie  question.     According  to 

y  opinion,  I  sliould  say  that  the  animal  now 

eiug  brougl\t    to   light   weighed    in    life    about 

[ixty  tons,  tliat  he  had  a  neck   thirty   feet   in 

I'ngth,  and  a  tail  perhaps  sixty  feet  in  length. 

|lis  ribs  are  about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  the 

ivity  of  his  body  with  the  lungs  and  entrails 

ut    would  have   made  a   hall    thirty-four   feet 

I  length,  sixteen  feet  in  width,  and  arched  over 

[robably   twelve  foet   in   bight.     Such   a   space. 

properly  arranged,  would  scat  at  least  forty 


people.  A  round  steak  taken  from  the  ham  of 
tlie  animal  would  have  been  at  least  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  or  more  than  thirty-five  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  would  have  had  a  solid  bone  in 
the  middle  12  x  14  inches,  with  no  hollow  for 
marrow.  A  set  of  fours  in  cavalry  could  easily 
have  ridden  abreast  between  his  front  and  hind 
legs,  provided  he  had  not  objected.  Every  time 
he  put  his  foot  down  it  covered  more  than  a 
square  yard  of  ground  and  must  have  fairly 
shaken  the  earth.  The  smallness  of  the  head 
of  this  animal  is  a  peculiar  thing.  I  should 
say  that  the  head  of  this  mighty  dinosaur  was 
probably  not  larger  than  a  ten-gallon  keg.  He 
must  have  been  a  very  sluggish  creature,  as  his 
brain  cavity  would  certainly  not  warrant  the 
belief  that  that  organ  weighed  to  exceed  four 
or  five  pounds." 

Remains  of  a  number  of  other  animals, 
mostly  reptilian  in  their  nature— with  a  few 
primitive  mamnmls  and  birds— are  to  be 
found  in  great  profusion  in  these  Mesozoic 
beds  of  the  West.  It  is  believed  by  scien- 
tists that  these  animals  inhabited  the  an- 
cient lakes  and  sA\amps  by  the  myriads, 
and,  in  dying,  sank  in  the  mud.  Their 
bones  \yere  covered  over  with  other  de- 
posits and  became  petrified.  All  through  the 
long  geological  ages  they  lay  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  covered  with  jjerhaps  20,- 
000  to  30,000  feet  of  solid  rock.  Then,  in 
the  titanic  process  of  the  birth  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  great  surface  beds  were 
tilted  and  twisted  and  bent  upward,  and, 
by  erosion,  the  bones  are  brought  to  light. 

Owing  to  its  niassiveness  and  hardness 
the  bone  most  frequently  found  in  the  case 
of  almost  all  fossil  animals  is  the  femur, 
altbo  ribs,  skulls  and  vertebrae  are  also  plen- 
tiful. The  second  day  of  the  camp  at  Au- 
rora the  expedition  came  upon  its  first 
dinosaur  bones.  Mr.  Edquist  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  Min- 
nesota, discovered  a  great  femur,  six  and  a 
half  feet  long,  which  they  were  able,  by 
arduous  and  protracted  labor,  to  excavate 
without  much  damage.  A  number  of  others, 
—bones  of  all  descriptions— were  obtained 
on  tlie  expedition,  the  full  value  of  which 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated  until  the 
scientists  return  to  the  laboratories  and  be- 
gin the  work  of  restoration.  Quite  an  in- 
ten^sting  and  valuable  collection  of  mineral 
specimens  was  also  seciirod.  There  was  i 
tax'.dermist  with  the  party,  and  he  can  show 
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a  fine  set  of  speeimcus  of  the  bird  life  en- 
countered ou  the  trip.  Mr.  J.  E.  Cameron, 
of  Coe  College,  Iowa,  acted  as  botanist  to 
the  expedition,  and  went  home  laden  with 
a  collection  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers which  strew  the  prairies  and  decli  tlie 
mountain  sides. 

As  a  camping:  trip  what  a  splendid,  de- 
liglitfnl  success  it  was.  The  fine,  tonic  air, 
the  ma£?niticent  scenery,  all  the  charms  of 
outdoor  life,  in  the  finest  game  and  fish 
country  in  Die  world,  made  the  days  pass 
hil;iriously  nnd  full  of  enjoyment. 

In  closing  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  relate  a  litile  incident.  As  1hi«  is  "on" 
the  minator  as  well  as  others  I  ptesiime 
lie  will  be  pardoned  for  the  telling.  Let  me 
preface  the  story  by  saying  tliat  up  to  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  I  refer  to  our  ac- 
(luaintance  with  coyotes,  those  small  wolves 
of  Ihe  Western  pL-iins,  had  been  confined  to 
liearing  them  howl  most  dismally  and  blood- 
curdlingly  at  about  foiu-  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing—not so  very  far  from  the  tent.  The  day 
1  spealv  of,  three  of  tlie  jiarty— a  man  from 
California,  a  man  from  Minnesota  and  the 
writer,  wlio  hails  from  the  "  effete  East  "— 
\vere  exploring  an  old  unused  coal  mine,  in- 
deed only  a  hole  in  the  ground  where  tlie 
i-ailioad  had  been  prospecting  for  coal.  The 


California  man  had  a  Springfield  ritie  and 
belt  fairly  bristling  with  cartridges,  the  ma 
fi'om  Minnesota  was  equipped  with  a  dot 
ble-barreled  shotgun  and  the  other  fello^ 
had  a  six-shooter  in  his  hip  pocket.  As  w 
crept  along  the  low  gallery— so  low  in  place 
that  we  were  almost  forced  to  go  on  all  four 
—suddenly  tliere  was  a  terrible  howl  wliicl 
echoed  throughout  the  narrow  spaces  till  i 
soimded  like  a  whole  legion  of  demous- 
and  something  white  and  furry,  with  gleam 
ing  eyes  and  red  jaws,  dashed  by  us  ou 
toward  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  Thi 
mighty  hunters,  guns,  revolvers,  and  all 
tumbled  over  one  another  in  headlong  rout 
The  revolver  went  off  promptly,  with  th( 
result  of  causing  the  armor  plating— pardoi 
—the  stiff  corduroy  trousers  of  tlie  deponen 
to  be  bent  outward  like  tlie  armor  on  tli( 
ill-fated  "  Maine."  Upon  our  hurried  exi' 
we  spied  a  very  small  coyote,  probablj 
much  more  frightened  then  we — scudding 
off  over  the  plain.  Then  we  redeemed  ow 
sportsmanship.  Three  firearms  rang  oui 
simultaneously— tlio  what  was  accomplished 
l)y  the  shotgun  and  the  revolver  it  is  hanl 
to  determine— and  Mr.  Coyote  went  to  join 
the  great  company  of  former  citizens  ol 
ear  til  whose  bleached  skeletons  whiten  the 
trail  from  Wyoming  to  Utah. 

New  Yorv  City. 


The  Carterville  Riot 

By  Charles  T.   Mackey. 


AGAIN   the   whole   country   is*  horrified 
and   the   great   State   of   Illinois   dis- 
graced by  a  labor  riot  in  which  seven 
men  lose  their  lives. 

Carterville  was  the  place  nnd  September 
17th.  the  Sabbath  Day.  the  time  for  the  per- 
petiation  of  this  latest  act  of  diabolism. 

The  mine  of  the  Big  Muddy  Coal  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  is  lo- 
cated near  Carterville  in  Williamson  County. 
From  the  name  of  the  owner  and  manager, 
Capt.  Sam.  T.  Brush,  the  plant  is  more  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Brush  Mine. 
A  strike  occurred  here  in  1896,  and  since 


lliat  time  Mr.  Brush  has  tried  to  run  tb 
mine  Avith  non-union  men,  while  the  Unio 
miners  have  attempted  to  compel  a  recogu 
tion  of  the  Union.  A  number  of  negrot 
from  Pana,  111.,  and  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.,  ai 
employed  by  Mr.  Brush  in  his  mine. 

About  three  or  four  months  ago  an  Illiiio 
Central  passenger  train  containing  negi 
miners  and  their  families  en  route  to  11 
Brush  INIine  was  fired  into  by  a  mob  < 
Union  miners  at  Carterville,  and  one  nejr 
woman  was  killed  and  a  number  of  the  an 
were    wounded. 

Governor   Tanner   sent   troops   to  resto 
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rdor.  Two  wooks  ago  the  troops  were  with- 
[•awn  and  Sunday's  riot  followed. 
The  feeling  against  the  negroes  grew  more 
itense,  and  the  Union  men  objected  to  their 
jming  to  Carterville  after  the  troops  were 
jnioved. 

Negroes  were  met  at  the  town  limits,  and 
rdered  back  to  the  mine. 
On  last  Sunday  before  the  riot  two  negroes 
•ere  ordered  out  of  Carterville  by  the  Union 
'hite   men. 

About  twelve  o'clock  thirteen  negroes 
arae  into  the  city  from  the  Brush  Mine,  and 
rent  to  the  railroad  depot.  Two  of  them 
iiid  they  were  on  their  way  to  eluirch  at 
lie  county  seat,  as  there  is  no  negro  church 
t  Carterville. 

A  war  of  words,   wliich  had  been  begun 
n  the  visit  of  the   two  negroes   earlier  in 
lie  day,  was  renewed,  and  the  riot  was  on. 
V'hen  it  was  rumored  tliat  the  negroes  were 
oming  toward  the  town,  an  account  says, 
As  if  by  magic  Winchester  rifles  appeared 
rom   every   direction."    There   are   cohfllct- 
ng  reports  as  to  which  party  fired  the  first 
hot.    The   negroes    claim    that    the   whites 
ired   first.    The   Union    men    were   at   once 
cinforced  by  their  comrades  from  all  parts 
if  the  neighborhood,  armed  with  Winches- 
ers,  and  in  ten  minutes  five  negroes  were 
load.    No  white  man   was  hurt.    It  is  evi- 
lent  that  tlie  Union  men  cannot  rightfully 
lide  under  the  mucli  abused  cloak  of  self- 
Ic'fenso,  for  at  the  first  fire  the  negroes  fled, 
nd  were  pursued  by  the  white  men.    Eye- 
witnesses say  that  not  more  than  three  or 
nnr  shots  were  fired  by  the  fleeing  negroes, 
iKl  none  of  them  was  killed,  it  seems,  at  the 
epot,  but  as  they  fled  back  to  the  mine. 
A  writer  on  the  scene  says,   "  One  block 
•cm  the  l)usiness  center  of  the  city  three 
^groes  fell  dead,  literally  riddled  with  bul- 
ts  from  tlie  Winchesters  of  the  white  men. 
ill  the  pursuit  Avas  continued,   and   when 
>ly    one    block    from    the    police    station 
lother  negro  dropped  dead  in  his  tracks." 
iiother  soon  fell,  and  later,  near  the  Brush 
iue,  two  others  were  found  dead  or  mor- 
'ly    wounded.    The    writer    further    says, 
I'he   pursuit    was    continued    until    not    a 
gro  was  left  on  the  streets  of  the  city." 
rain,  in  describing  the  lot  of  one"  of  the 
t^ing    victims,    he    says:  "He    was    shot 


again  and  fell.  One  of  the  white  men  then 
ran  up  and  shot  him  through  the  head  with 
a  rifle.  The  shooting  took  place  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  the  Mayor's  house,  and  in  full 
view  of  several  ladies  on  tlie  ponli." 

From  all  the  develo])ments  it  appears  that 
Governor    Tanner    was    entirely    correct   in 
his  opinion  expressed  a  few  liours  after  the' 
massacre,  "  that  it  Avas  a  ])rearrang(Hl,  pre- 
concerted,  premeditated   murder." 

One  of  the  seven  dead  negroes  was  a 
preacher,  and  four  of  the  seven  were  mar- 
ried men,  and  leave  their  families  penniless. 

Troops  were  hurried  to  tlie  scene  in  a  few 
hours,  and  quiet  was  restored,  but  it  is  the 
quiet  of  a  deadly  hate  which  only  awaits 
another  opportunity  to  shed  blood.  The 
Brush  Mine  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Court  and,  not- 
withstanding an  injunction  issued  from  that 
coui't  restraining  any  person  or  persons 
Avho  Avould  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
the  mine,  the  Union  men  declare  the  negroes 
Avill  be  driven  out. 

This  calamity  calls  to  mind  the  riot  at 
Pana  last  April,  in  which  tAvo  hundred  strik- 
ers and  their  sympathizers  as  deputy 
sheriffs  armed  Avith  guns  furnished  by  the 
State  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  insti- 
tuted a  day  of  terror  dui'ing  AA-hich  fiA'e  ne- 
groes and  two  whites  Avere  killed,  and  when 
only  the  timely  arrival  of  troops,  a  few  days 
before  AvithdraAvn.  prevented  tlie  threat- 
ened "coon  driA'e,"  Avhich  meant  The  driv- 
ing of  the  negro  miners  out  of  the  city,  or 
their  utter  extinction  if  they  resisted. 

A  Avagou  load  of  riotous  T'nion  sympa- 
thizers from  Herrin  were  returning  Sunday 
night  from  Carterville.  where  they  had  gone 
expecting  more  trouble,  and  Avhen  halted  by 
the  troops  showed  resistance,  but  the  prompt 
measures  of  the  bluecoats  compelled  a  sur- 
render. Their  AAagon  contained  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  Avhole  comi)anA'  of  in- 
vaders, eighteen  in  number.  Avere  lodged  in 
jail  at  Marion,  the  county  seat. 

//fl fen— These  eighteen  men  Avere discharged 
Tuesday,  and  three  men  Avho  had  taken 
part  in  the  riot  at  Carterville  where  the  ne- 
gro woman  was  killed  were  sentenced  in 
the  Federal  Court  at  Springfield  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  violating  the  in- 
junction referred  to  above, 

Pana.  Ill, 
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A  Ballad  of  Harvest  Time. 

B)'  Maurice  Thompson. 

AN  age  has  ripened,  havest-time  and  reaping-song  are  due; 
Now,  mowers  all,  the  grain  must  fall,  God  has  His  eye  on  you; 
Reap,  reap  !  your  blades  are  cold  and  keen,  the  straw  Is  tall  and 
fine. 
And  from  the  shining  stubble  rills  a  purple  flood  of  wine. 
Lay  wide  the  swath,  leave  not  a  stallc  in  stately  pride  to  wave; 
Mow,  mow  for  golden  store  to  fill  the  garner  of  the  grave; 
And  I  will  sing  the^  liarvest-song  that  old-time  reapers  knew, 
Bearing  the  burden  and  refrain;  God  has  Ilis  eye  on  you. 

The  ways  of  Death  are  many,  and  the  days  of  Life  are  few; 
"  I  am  the  God  of  battles,"  comes  the  awful  voice  to  you; 
And  all  you  have  was  bought  with  blood  of  Him  who  rules  above; 
Eternal  wisdom  forged  the  stool  that  sIoav  the  Lamb  of  love; 
Full  sacred  are  the  glaive  and  spear,  divine  the  warrior  soul; 
The  prophet  saint  across  his  dream  heard  Armageddon  roll; 
And  dare  you  heed  the  craven's  creed,  O  people  brave  and  true  ! 
Face  outward,  form  on  all  our  shores,  God  has  His  eye  on  you. 

The  lowering  nations  grind  their  swords  and  call  for  corps  and  crew; 
Face  outward,  form  on  all  our  shores,  God  has  His  eye  on  you; 
His  ear  inclines  to  hear  the  prayer  meet  for  His  day  of  wrath. 
The  supplication  of  the  stone  that  David  hurled  at  Gath; 
For  when  bold  princes  sound  the  charge  and  send  their  millions  in, 
The  bravest  men,  the  strongest  ships,  the  heaviest  guns  shall  win; 
Yea,  peace  is  pleasant,  but  its  price  the  burning  martyrs  knew; 
Face  outward,  form  on  all  our  shores,  God  has  His  eye  on  you. 

B(  got  of  liero  sires  who  left  heroic  work  to  do. 
He  worthy  of  them,  brawn  and  soul,  God  lias  His  eye  on  you; 
Hark  not  tlie  urban  coward's  wail  for  peace,  while  far  and  near 
The  tempest-  gathers,  outward  face  and  breast  it  with  a  cheer; 
Clear  the  wiiite  decks,  stand  by  the  guns,  for  manhood  calls  the  man; 
Hold  what  1o  hold  the  sacrod  blood  of  slaughtered  thousands  ran; 
For- peace  is  peace,  and  war  is  war,  no  hand  may  yoke  the  two; 
Face  outward,  harlv,  tlie  drums,  the  drums  !  God  has  His  eye  on  you. 

Follow  the  pillared  cloud  of  war  fiame-shot  against  the  blue, 

With  Glory's  banner  overhung,  God  has  His  eye  on  you; 

God  who  did  lead  His  host  of  old  through  battle-din  and  death, 

"S^  ho  smote  his  foes  with  carnage-blows  and  burnt  them  in  His  breath. 

Is  calling  you  to  meet  the  storm.  He  mails  you  in  his  might, 

And  over  all  the  earth  shall  lie  the  harvest  of  the  flght; 

Hail  !  Hail  '  O  masters  of  the  glaive,  O  spearmen  brave  and  .true; 

Hail  !  reapers  of  the  reeking  swath,  God  has  His  eye  on  you. 

UEnvoy. 
Prince,  hearken  to  the  harvest-song  "that  old-time  reapers  knew, 
And  held  its  burden  and  refrain:  God  }ias  His  eye  on  you; 
Ivook  well  upon  the  ghastly  swath  at  eventide  so  still. 
What  time  a  wind  of  moaning  blows  o'er  sodden  plain  and  hill. 
And  in  the  twilight  children  stray  all  Avondering  what  may  jnean 
The  wailing  of  the  women  in  the  stubble  where  they  glean; 
O  tall  and  fine  the  waving  grain  on  Glory's  field  that  grew, 
But,  Prince,  the  price  of  reaping  !  God  has- His  eye  on  you. 

Crawfokdsvillk,  Jnd. 
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When  a  book  stimulates  the  mind  to  an 

Qusual  degree,   arousing   extreme   admira- 

011  and  violent  dissent  in  almost  equal  pro- 

jrtions,  one  may  feel  safe  in  saying  that  it 

1  a  book  wortliy  of  careful  consideration. 

rofessor  Trent,   of  the   University   of  the 

outh,  is  already  well  known  on  account  of 

is    excellent    "  Life    of    William    Gilmore 

imms  "  and  other  works.    In  his  latest  vol- 

me,  now  before  us,  he  has  cast  together 

ine  essays,  all  more  or  less  devoted  to  a 

tudy  of  literary  criticism.  "  They  are  strik- 

ig  compositions  in  both  matter  and  manner, 

ttracting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  the 

iiltivated  reader's  undivided  attention.      A 

ell  controlled  and  pleasant,  yet  vigorously 

ggressive  polemical    spirit    discloses    itself 

ere  and  there.    Nor  is  Professor  Trent  a  re- 

[lecter  of  persons  to  any  marked  degree. 

In  the  opening  essay,  on  "  The  Authority 

f  Criticism,"  we  have  a  clear,  strong  exposi- 

ion  of  what  criticism  should  be  and  to  what 

xtent  it  can  be  taken  as  of  indisputable  au- 

liority.    Of  course.  Professor  Trent  begins 

I'ith  Matthew   Arnold   (would   that   he   had 

VDided  the  rock  !)  and  takes  him   without 

lit  as  the  critic,  but  with  admirable  courage 

uinps    against    him    vigorously     at     some 

Jints.  He  brings  up  the  Shelley  controversy 

Hi  settles  it  by  first  extolling  Shelley's  char- 

jj'ter,  as  based  upon  pure  lore,  and  then  bat- 

■riug  it  down  pretty   successfully,   on   ac- 

•unt  of  its  lack  of  sanity.    In  the  long  run. 

)wever,  we  have  what  is  one  of  the  best 

Id  most  truly  brilliant  essays  recently  pub- 

ihed  upon  the  canons  of  art  and  their  prac- 

pal  application  in  criticism. 

jU'e  have  frequently  noted  the  tendency  in 

jH-ent  academic  criticism  to  exalt  Brown- 

■?  at  the  expense  of  Tennyson,  an  operation 

ite  unnecessary,  even  if  we  should  grant 

It  Tennyson   has  been   overpraised.    But 

omes  as  a  curious  surprise  to  find  a  critic 

Idly  setting  Byron's  "  Don  Juan  "  above 

Tiv^     AUTHOIUTY     OF     CRITIOTSM      AND     OTdEK 
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any  of  Tennyson's  poems.  This  is  reviving 
Byron  with  a  vengeance.  Still  greater,  al- 
most unbearable,  becomes  the  strain  when 
Professor  Trent  seriously  attempts  to  uphold 
Taine's  preference  of  Alfred  de  Musset  to 
Alfred  Tennyson.  The  French  critic  was 
excusable;  some  Frenchmen  compare  Shake- 
speare unfavorably  with  Alexandre  Dumas 
pire,  just  as  the  very  patriotic  German 
is  apt  to  exalt  Goethe  far  aloft  over  all  the 
poets  that  have  ever  lived;  but  how  a  critic, 
born  to  the  English  tongue  and  bred  to  the 
best  of  Anglo-American  culture,  can  brook 
the  Parisian  comparison  in  the  case  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Musset  it  is  troublesome  to  guess. 
Indeed,  the  essay  on  "  Tennyson  and  Mus- 
set "  in  this  book  is  to  our  minds  both  out  of 
taste  and  out  of  place.  The  one  on  "  Litera- 
ture and  Morals  "  is  brim  full  of  good  things 
well  set.  We  could  quote  a  score  of  them 
from  as  many  pages  without  exhausting  the 
supply.  But  when  we  are  told  that  Brown- 
ing's poetry  gains  over  Tennyson's  "  for  the 
reason  that  Browning's  nature  did  not  be- 
come so  unbalanced  as  Tennyson's  and  never 
led  him  to  withdraw  from  society  and  thus 
to  deprive  his  poetry  of  that  element  of  adap- 
tation lo  the  psychical  needs  of  struggling  hu- 
)inniiti/  that  does  not  always  emerge  from 
tlie  polished  verses  of  his  more  popular  con- 
temporary," we  italicise  a  phrase  and  pause 
to  wonder  how  or  when  any  poet's  poetry, 
polished  or  unpolished,  ever  came  nearer  to 
gratifying  completely  the  psychical  taste  of 
his  age  than  that  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  The 
very  fact  of  its  immense  popularity,  consid- 
ered along  with  its  extreme  artistic  finish. 
is  of  itself  proof  that  the  soul  of  struggling 
huii'.nnity  found  it  supplying  a  distinct  need. 
.Struggling  humanity  has  been  very  slow  to 
accept  Browning's  poetry  as  soul-food,  or 
food  of  any  sort.  The  larger  fact  is  that 
Browning  is  the  poet  of  the  leisurely  and  pa- 
tient few,  and  will  never  in  any  way  ade- 
quately touch  the  struggling  many. 

In  his  chapter  on  '"  Mr.  Howells  and  Ro- 
manticism "  our  critic  takes  for  the  most 
part  a  safe  middle  ground  between  Mr.  How- 
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ell's  adoration  of  Tolstoi  aud  the  other  ex- 
treme, where  nothing  at  all  lifelike  is  toler- 
ated in  lictiun;  but  here  again  he  assumes 
wliat  has  been  disproven  by  great  events 
since  his  lines  were  written.  He  says: 
"  There  is  no  genuine  spirit  of  romanticism 
abroad  to-day  .  .  .  hence  our  latter-day 
romancers  do  not  give  out  what  they  bi-eathe 
in."  Is  this  true?  In  the  first  place,  Scott 
no  more  lived  the  romantic  life  he  depicted 
in  •' Ivanhoe  "  than  does  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker 
or  Mr.  Winston  Cliurchill  live  the  romance 
of  which  they  have  so  powerfully  written. 
But  is  there  no  spirit  of  romanticism  abroad 
now?  What  spirit  was  it  that  flared  up  so 
promptly  and  brilliantly  over  the  continent 
when  Dewey  and  Sampson  and  Hobson  and 
Wheeler  and  Lawton  broke  the  weak  charm 
of  the  commonplace  and  reopened  the  temple 
of  heroism? 

Criticism  to  be  worth  considering  must 
take  account  of  life  as  well  as  of  books. 
Appreciation  of  a  past  and  finished  literature 
is  but  a  beginning  of  the  critic's  work.  To 
K,e  useful  to  his  contemporaries  he  must  be 
alive  and  in  touch  with  the  realities  just  ma- 
turing around  him.  Nor  must  he  judge  con- 
temporary life  by  its  books;  but  rather  con- 
temporary books  by  the  life  out  of  which 
tliey  rise.  In  the  main  our  author  does  this 
and  does  it  with  fine  insight.  Where  he. 
along  with  the  main  body  of  closet  students, 
falls  short,  it  seems  to  us,  is  in  taking  the 
trend  of  the  professionally  lettered  few  for 
the  trend  of  the  age.  No  set  of  oil-burning 
scholars,  di'awing  their  inspiration  from 
books,  ever  yet  led  the  column  of  progress  in 
the  world.  The  critic  must  recognize  this 
and  feel  out  foi'  the  elbows  of  the  men  who 
do  things.  Matthew  Arnold  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance to  tile  wise  and  far-seeing  critic 
than  is  tln'  man  yonder  who  is  changing  the 
margin  of  civilization  l)y  a  great  political 
or  military  move.  Scott  could  look  back  four 
hundred  years  and  catch  the  very  spirit  of 
chivalry.  The  critic  may  learn  a  lesson  of 
tiie  romancer  and  bend  his  understanding 
upon  the  true  spirit  of  now  as  it  shows  itself 
in  the  achievements  of  those  who  lead  the 
van  of  progress. 

We  shall  be  content  if  we  have  said 
enough  to  call  attention  to  IMofessor  Trent's 
book  as  one  bristling  with  points  that  prick 


tlie  brain  and  set  it  to  tingling  with  new 
thoughts.  His  essay  on  "  The  Nature  of  Lit- 
erature "  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  ever 
read. 


Professor    Beet   on    Eternal 
Punishment. 

By  Prof.   John  Alfred  Faulkner. 

I'noFEssoK   Bekt's   TIic  Lcist   Things   (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged)   is  the  most  important  work 
on   Future  Punishment  ever  written  by  an 
English  Methodist.    Another  important  book 
is  tliat  by  Dr.  Marshall  Randies,  which  de- 
fends the  old-fashioned  doctrine  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  written  in  a  cold,  unimpas- 
sioned  style,  as  tho  the  assigning  millions  of 
his  fellow-men  to  Hell  did  not  cost  him  a 
pang.    Professor     Beet     has     been     known 
cliierty  as  an  exegetical  scholar,  his  admi- 
rable  commentaries  on  Romans,  Corinthfans. 
Ephesians   and    other  epistles   having  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  an  Episcopal, 
publisher,   Mr.   Thomas  Whittaker,   of  New 
York.    The   work   before   us   is   closely  exe- 
getical—in  fact,  this  is  its  chief  value.    Itjs 
weak   on   the   psychological   and   theological 
side,  but  strong  on  the  exegetical  side.  All 
tliat  range  of  facts  with  which  Archdeacon 
I'-ai-iar  has  so  elo(iuently  dealt  in  some  of 
his  sermons  in  Etei-nal  Hoi)c,  and  which  Mr. 
Halsey  has  brought  forward   in  his  stroiii; 
but  one-sided  book.  The  Hereafter  of  Sin,  i^ 
hardly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Beet.    Nor  is  then 
any  attempt  to  bring  the  doctrine  of  Hel 
into   relation   to  other  doctrines,  or  to  llhi 
minate  it  by  historical  study,  both  of  whicl 
we  find  in  the  part  on  the  Last  Things-tb* 
best  part— in   Pope's   Theology,   and  in  tha 
rich    and    scholarly    book,    the    late    Deai 
Plumptre's  The  Spirits  in  Prison  and  Othe. 
Studies    on   the   Life   After    Death.    But  fo 
sober,  cautious,  objective  study  of  the  Nev 
Testament  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  Fu 
ture  Life,  there  is  perhaps  no  book  extant  a 
good  as  this  of  Professor  Beet. 

What  are  the  results  reached  by  our  ai 
thor  ?  He  agrees  with  Farrar  in  repudia' 
ing  entirely  all  but  one  of  those  celebrate 
Four  Points  of  "  popular  theology  "  to  whic 
Farrar  addresses  himself  so  earnestly  an 
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witli  isuch  learned  equipmeut  in  one  of  his 
greatest  boolcs,  Mercy  and  Judgment.  Tliese 
Four   Points   are: 

"  1.  That  the  fire  of  Hell  is  material,  and 
that  its  agonies  are  material  agonies. 

"2.  That  tlio  doom  of  everlasting  damna- 
tion is  incuiTed  Ity  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
Idnd. 

••  ?,.  That  the  doom  is  passed  irreversibly 
:it  death  on  all  >vho  die  in  a  state  of  sin 
— thiit  is,  a  state  in  wliich  tliei-e  liave  l)0(>n  no 
visiltlo  fruits  of  repentance. 

"4.  Thiit  tlie  duration  of  tlicse  material 
torments  is  necessarily  endless  for  all  whcj 
incur  them."  Our  author  agrees  witliFarrar 
that  each  one  of  tlie.se  points  except  the  third 
goes  beyond  the  Scriptures,  and  he  allows  a 
large  margin  of  objection  even  to  tlie  third. 
So  much  for  the  remnants  of  former  ortho- 
doxy  shelved    by    Professor    Beet. 

A  strong  and  conclusive  argument  is  made 
against  the  doctrine  of  Conditional  Immor- 
tality advocated  by  White,  Constable  and 
Petavel,  and  which  sometimes  seems  to 
threaten  to  take  the  place  of  t\w  Cfltliolic  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment.  "  Throughout 
liis  interesting  and  able  volume  [Rev.  Ed- 
ward White's  'Life  in  Christ 'I  I  find  no 
proof  of  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
wicked  except  that  contained  in  the  'plain 
meaning '  of  two  Greek  words.  And  to  me 
this  meaning  is  disproved  by  the  use  of  these 
words  in  classical  Greek  and  in  the  Greek 
Bible  •'  (Beet.  p.  300).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  anniliila- 
tion  of  the  wicked,  tho  apparently  borne  out 
by  much  surface  Scripture,  cannot  be  exe- 
Igetlcally  established.  Plumptre,  with  his 
unrivaled  Greek  scholarship,  as  well  as  Beet, 
have  shown  this  beyond  a  doubt.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  no  truth 
[whatever    in    this    doctrine. 

^^ith  nearly  all  modern  exegetes,  Profess- 
Ijn-   Beet   can    find    no    foundation    for    Uni- 
•ersallsm  in  the  Bible.    This  part  of  his  ex- 
junination    is    valuable    and    conclusive.    In 

"ot,  the  more  candid  of  "  liberal  "   theolo- 

■ians.  like  the  late  O.  B.  Frothingham  and 
|'->o  late  George  E.  Ellis,  acknowledged  that 

>ie  Bible  was  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox 
h  the  matter  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked.    It 

'  11  soltMiin  fact  that  in  the  Scriptures  the 

]iitaiu  falls  after  the  .Tudgment  on  a  Lost 


World,  and  wiiatever  alleviations  we  may 
rightly  take  to  our  sad  hearts  to  mitigate 
the  darkness  of  that  outlook,  he  is  not  wise 
who  shuts  his  eyes  to  facts. 

Unlike  Dorner,  Pope  and  the  Andover  theo- 
logians, Pi'ofessor  Beet  refuses  any  help  in 
tlie  doctrine  of  a  Christian  ]tr()l);ition  for  all 
men.  lie  does  not  distinctly  repudiate  that 
doctrine  as  false,  but  he  rejects  it  as  in- 
sutficieutly  attested.  His  reasoning  here  is 
not  strong,  and  lie  has  a])i)arently  not 
thought  the  (piestion  through  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. I  cannot  enter  into  the  matter  here. 
SuHice  it  to  say  that  Paul's  famous  passage 
ill  Romans  ii.  12  does  not  refer  to  the  Last 
Judgment,  but  to  the  idea  that  neither  Jew 
nor  heathen  can  hide  himself  in  his  good 
works  in  order  to  escape  from  the  necessity 
of  receiving  Christ  for  salvation.  The  whole 
world  is  guilty  before  God,  and  the  ground 
is  cleare<l  for  the  (Uirist  (Compare  Rom.  ill. 
19-;n).  If  anything  in  these  great  chapters 
refers  to  the  basis  of  judgment  at  the  I.,ast 
Day  it  is  Rom.  ii.  10 — a  passage  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  Professor  Beet. 

But  the  chief  significance  of  this  able  work 
is  its  refusal  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishment  in  the  sense  of  suffering.  The 
author  shows  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
eternal  punisliment,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily teach  eternal  suffering  or  torment. 
Passages  that  appear  to  do  this  are  figura- 
tive and  cannot  be  pressed  into  the  founda- 
tion of  a  doctrine.  The  Scriptures  teach  the 
ruin  of  the  final  rejecters  of  Christ,  but  they 
".say  nothing  further  about  their  ultimate 
state"  (p.  228).  "Christ  and  his  Apostles 
teach  plainly  that  they  who  reject  the  Gos- 
pel will  perish  in  the  landless  darkness  of 
eternal  night;  and  under  that  impenetrable 
gloom  their  fate  lies  hidden.  This  is  all  we 
know,  and  it  is  enough  "  (p.  219).  This  leaves 
the  way  open  for  alleviating  theories,  and 
the  one  to  which  Professor  Beet  is  inclined 
is  a  modification  of  the  theory  of  conditional 
immortality;  that  the  wicked  finally  shrivel 
and  sink  l)ack  into  a  state  of  practical  un- 
consciousness. It  will  be  remembered  that 
Professor  I*oi)e  held  some  such  ultimate 
state  as  tlie  probable  fate  of  the  lost.  "  This 
theory  is  not  explicitly  contradicted  in  the 
Bible"  (p.  216). 

This  book  of  Professor  Beet  will  have  a 
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powerful  influence  in  counteracting  the 
trend  toward  Uuiversalism  among  Englisli 
evangelical  preachers,  but  if  it  does  not  also 
act  as  a  counter-irritant  to  the  old,  crude, 
harsh  ultra-orthodoxy  in  regard  to  Hell  to 
which  that,  most  conservative  Church  in 
Christendom— tlie  Wesleyan  Methodist  of 
Great  Hrit:iiu  and  Ireland— has  been  ad- 
dicted, it  will  be  because  her  ministers  are 
not  open  to  the  light  which  comes  from  one 
of  her  soundest  Biblical  scholars. 

Madison,  N.  J. 


The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxa- 
tion. By  Edwin  R.  A.  SelUjman.  Second  edi- 
tion. (New  York:  Macmillau  Co.  1899. 
$3.00.)  Professor  Seligman's  work  is  too 
well  known  to  require  review  in  these  col- 
umns, and  we  shall  merely  note  the  fact  that 
this  edition  contains  much  new  matter.  The 
wliole  work,  the  author  says,  has  been  so 
completely  revised  that  scarcely  a  single 
page  Avill  be  found  the  same  as  in  the  first 
edition.  A  good  deal  of  material  relating  to 
the  theory  of  taxation  has  been  brought  to 
light,  a  chapter  on  the  Physiocrats  has  been 
added,  a  closer  study  of  import  duties  and 
stamp  taxes  has  been  made,  and  many  other 
enlargements  and  amendments  are  to  be 
found.  In  view  of  the  important  changes 
contemplated  by  the  New  York  statute  pro- 
viding for  the  taxation  of  the  franchises  of 
certain  corporations,  the  appearance  of  this 
edition  is  very  timely. 

The  Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  1525- 
1520.  Hy  E.  Belfort  Bar.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.)  In  his  interesting 
study  of  "  Tlie  Social  Side  of  the  German 
Reformation,"  of  Avhieh  the  present  work  is 
the  second  volume,  Mr.  Bax  proceeds  with 
the  ease  of  one  who  feels  sure  of  his  footing. 
His  book  is  scarcely  a  history  of  the  Peas- 
ants' War,  but  it  is  a  fine  historical  sketch  of 
it  in  which  a  supple  and  pleasing  style  make 
dry  and  necessarily  obscure  matter  easy  to 
understand.  It  would  be  unjust  to  call  Mr. 
Bax's  work  a  chip  from  Zimmermann's 
block;  still  there  would  be  little  left  of  the 
former  were  its  debt  to  the  latter  paid  in 
full.  We  do  not  say  this  in  the  way  of  ad- 
verse criticism.  No  Avriter  upon  the  Peas- 
ants' War  can  evade  Zimmermann.  Mr.  Bax 
has,  however,  used  excellent  judgment  and 


industry  in  winnowing  the  later  authorities 
and  in  bringing  to  the  popular  understand- 
ing the  gist  of  all  the  historical  and  bio- 
graphical materials  collected  by  the  German 
specialists  bearing  upon  his  subject.  It  may 
be  competent  to  offer  as  evidence  of  the 
fascination  with  which  the  book  is  imbued, 
tlie  acknowledgment  that  we  sat  up  far  into 
the  night  to  complete  its  perusal.  Perhaps 
the  present  time  is  well  suited  to  accept  as 
opportune  an  historical  outline  of  the  latest, 
maybe  not  the  last,  great  industrial  uprising. 
Religion  liad  much  to  do  with  the  Peasants' 
War;  but  industrial  discontent  had  more.  It 
was  a  pictures(]ue  siruggle,  one  of  the  whirl- 
winds of  the  universal  storm  which  blew 
away  all  the  worst  features  of  lingering  me- 
dievalism, and  swept  clean  the  Avay  to  mod- 
ern civilization.  Mr.  Bax's  book  contains  a 
clear,  sharp,  realistic  presentation  of  the 
war  and  the  forces  which  generated  it. 

From  the  Macmillan  (Company,  New  York, 
we  have  received  five  volumes  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  Temple  Classics,  including  Hespeb- 
iDE.s;  The  W'oeks.  Both  Human  and  Divine, 
OF  Robert  Herrick,  in  two  .  volumes; 
Thoughts  of  Divines  and  Philos,opher8, 
by  Basil  Montagu ;  The  Sonnets  of  William 
Wordsworth,  and  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Thomas  Woolsey,  hy  George  Cavendish. 
These  little  classics  are  edited  by  Israel  Gol- 
lancz,  M.A.  (Price  50  cents  the  volume.)  They 
are  of  a  size  to  be  handily  slipped  into  one's 
pocket;  the  print  is  clear,  the  flexible  binding 
good  and  the  frontispiece  portraits  excellent. 

Fi'om  the  same  publishers  we  note  Vols. 

VI  and  VII  of  The  Eversley  Edition  of  The 
Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  ten  volumes,  under  the 
able  editorship  of  C.  11.  Hereford,  Litt.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Language  and  Literature 
in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberys- 
twyth.   (Price  .?1.50  the  volume.) 

Christian  Science  and  Other  Supersti- 
tions. By  J.  M.  Buckley,  LL.D.  (New  York: 
The  CentuiT  Co.)  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  iu 
the  country  would  read  this  little  book.  The 
influence  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  of  inestlma- 
l)le  value  to  the  happiness  of  all.  Dr.  Buckley 
does  not  offer  a  tirade  against  "  Christian 
Science  "  so-called.  He  approaches  the  sub- 
ject seriously  and  sincerely.    By    the    most 
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convinciug  method  of  examinatiou  aud 
demonstration  he  shows  the  basis  upon 
which  rest  the  only  tenable  claims  of  "  faith- 
cure  "—namely,  stimulation  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which,  in  case  of  certain  functional 
derangements,  may  assist  in  arousing  or- 
ganic activity  and  so  contribute  to  legitimate 
liygienic  means.  Dr.  Buclvley  brings  to 
every  phase  of  his  discussion  the  scientific 
spirit,  depending  upon  facts  for  proof,  and 
treating  every  opposing  claim  with  unpreju- 
diced dignity  of  consideration.  His  conclu- 
sions are  convincing  and  his  little  booli  must 
do  a  great  good  where  it  is  much  needed. 

The    Futuije    of    War.    By   I.    S.    Bloch. 
TntuHhttal  hi/  R.  C.  Loiiy.    With  a  Prefatory 
Convorsation    with    the    Author    by    W.    T. 
Stead.    (New   York:   Doubleday  &   McClure 
Co.    !P2.00.)    The   translation    here   given    is 
of  the  concluding  volume  of  M.  Bloch's  im- 
mense worlv.    The  author  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions and  condenses  them  into  a  negative 
answer  to  the  inquiry:  "  Is  War  Now  Impos- 
sible? "  M.  Bloch  is  a  retired  banker  of  War- 
saw, wlio  has  given  years  to  studying  the 
military  conditions  of  the  world  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  tlie  probabilities  as  to  great 
international  wars  in    the    future.    He    at- 
tempts to  prove  that  tliere  can  never  be  an- 
other largely  destructive  international  fight, 
and  bases  his  conclusions  on  political  and 
economic  reasons.    "  I   maintain,"   he   says, 
■•  that  war  lias  Itceome  impossible  alike  from 
a  military,  economic  and  political  point  of 
view."      He  groups  statistics    aud    masses 
facts  to  sustain  the  proposition.    It  would 
be  comforting  to  feel  that  his  logic  will  not 
be  upset  by  a  practica^l  demonstration  before 
long.    Aside  from  its  optimistic  theory,   M. 
Rlooh's  book  is  valuable  as  a  thoroughly  in- 
t(>lligi])io  compendium  of  information  on  the 
"liliiary   and   naval   strength   and    the   eco- 
nomic conditions   of    the    great    European 
states.    As  to  JJussia  in  particular  there  is  a 
^voalth  of  collected  and  somewhat  digested 
>-tatistics.    Aside  from   this,   war  is  studied 
•i^  the  author  tliinks  it  Avould  have  to  be 
waged  under  present  and  fast  forming  con- 
I  ditions. 

AuLD    Lanq    Syne.    SEcoxn    Series.    My 
lIvDTAN  Friends.    Bf/  the  Iff.   Hon.  Professor 


F.  Max  Miiller.  fNew  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $2.00.)  Professor  Max  Miiller's  writ- 
ings have  a  place  of  their  own  in  a  high  at- 
mosphere where  science  affords  the  last  re- 
finement of  purity.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains Indian  studies,  biographies,  critical  and 
philosophical  notes,  peeps  into  Hindu  life, 
literature  aud  cliaracter,  the  Veda,  Vedic 
hymns,  mythology,  translations,  linguistic 
studies;  indeed,  it  is  a  boolc  of  Oriental  riches 
from  a  scholar  whose  whole  long  life  has 
been  a  beautiful  and  efficient  devotion  to  the 
study  of  language  in  its  universality.  It  is 
a  record  of  nearly  seventy  years,  in  which 
the  author  shows  just  that  slight  tendency  to 
garrulousness  which  gives  a  flavor  of  ripe- 
ness. Both  Oriental  students  aud  general 
readers  interested  in  the  life  and  knowledge 
of  the  East  will  find  the  book  a  captivating 
one. 

The  Custom  of  the  Country'.  By  Mrs. 
HvyU  Frascr.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.50.)  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser  is  well 
known  to  most  readers  Avho  take  especial  in- 
terest in  Japan  and  Japanese  life  by  her  at- 
tractive two-volume  book,  "  Letters  From 
Japan,"  which  was  reviewed  in  our  issue  of 
.June  1st.  The  stories  now  collected  into 
book  form  and  given  forth  under  the  title. 
The  Custom  of  tlie  Country,  are  five  in  num- 
ber, and  are  offered  as  "  stories  of  hew 
Japan."  They  doubtless  reflect  both  local 
color  and  certain  characteristics  of  Eastern 
life;  but  their  value  as  fiction  is  extremely 
slight.  The  fact  is  that  the  Japanese  field, 
as  a  browsing  place  for  alien  imagination, 
has  been  cropped  too  close,  the  pasture  is  no 
longer  fresh.  It  would  be  well  to  let  it  rest 
for  a  while. 

No.  7-S  of  series  XVII  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science  is  Slavery  in  Nouth  Carolina.  By 
John  Spencer  Bassctt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  Trinity  College, 
North  Carolina.  Dr.  Bassett  has  given  care- 
ful study  aud  conscientious  labor  to  this  es- 
say, and  the  result  is  a  justification  of  the 
undertaking.  The  text  is  furnished  with 
valuable  foot-notes  and  references  which  will 
direct  the  student  to  the  best  sources  of  more 
extended  information.  Dr.  Bassett's  study 
takes  a  high  place  In  a  scholarly  series. 
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Literary   Notes. 


The  Henry  Timrod  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, whose  object  is  to  restore  to  general  circu- 
lation the  poems  of  the  Southern  poet  and  with 
the  proceeds  from  the  book  to  erect  a  worthy 
public  memorial  of  him,  announce  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  edition  is  already  sold. 

.  . .  . "  Oom  Paul's  People  "  is  the  descriptive 
title  of  a  book,  shortly  to  be  issued,  which  sets 
forth  the  Dutch  side  of  the  Transvaal  difficulty. 
The  book  has  been  written  by  Ploward  C.  Hille- 
gas.  an  American  newspaper  man,  who  spent 
some  two  years  in  the  study  of  the  question. 

The    directors    of  the  Old  South   Work 

have  recently  published,  as  No.  99  and  No.  100 
of  the  Old  South  Leaflets,  "  Washington's  Let- 
ters on  the  Constitution,"  and  Robert  Browne's 
famous  old  treatise,  "  Reformation  Without 
Tarrying  for  Any."  These  are  printed  because 
this  year  is  the  centennial  of  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington and  also  the  third  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Cromwell. 

....The  Centuru's  three  prizes,  offered  for 
best  poem,  essay  and  story  submitted  in  compe- 
tition by  American  college  graduates  of  1898, 
have  been  announced.  The  poem  was  won  by 
Miss  Marion  Warner  Wildman,  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Ilnivei-sity :  the  prize  essay  by  Mr. 
Henry  .Justin  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cagOj  and  the  prize  story  by  JMr.  John  M.  Oski- 
son  (a  half  Indian),  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
T'niversity. 

...  .Of  Riehm's  Ilandhiich  des  Biblischen  Al- 
tcrtuvis,  a  standard  work  in  the  department  of 
Biblical  literature,  a  third  edition  has  appeared, 
edited  by  Pi'ofessor  Baethgen,  of  the  University 
of  Berlin.  Its  list  of  contributors  includes  the 
leading  university  men  of  Germany  in  this  field 
of  research.  The  standpoint  of  the  work  is  a 
happy  union  of  the  conservative  and  the  critical 
school,  making  the  volume  a  very  reliable  book 
of  reference.  It  is  published  by  Velhagen  und 
Klasing,  of  Leipzig,  at  24  marks  (pp.  viii, 
1,878). 
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EDITORIALS. 


A  Task  for  Dewey. 

The  more  the  American  people  see  and 
hear  of  iVdmiral  Dewey,  the  better  they  like 
him.  la  no  respect  has  he  disappointed 
Ihem.  In  his  acts  and  utterances  since  the 
"  Olympia  "  emerged  from  the  mists  of  the 
Atlantic  and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
New  Yorlc  they  find  ample  warrant  for  all 
that  has  been  said  about  his  modesty, 
strength,  tact,  humor,  and  common  sense. 
He  won  their  admiration  and  confidence  in 
Manila  Bay;  they  find  him  now  not  only  a 
great  captain,  but  a  most  genial  and  lovable 
man. 

Such  a  luau.  inspiring  confidence  as  unlim- 
ited as  Ills  achievemoni  at  Manila  was  pei'- 
I'ect,  has  great  power  and  may  exercise  a 
iuopt  beneficial  influence,  not  only  by  the  ex- 
ample of  what  he  is  and  what  he  already  has 
accomplished,  but  also  by  work  yet  to  be 
(lone,  especially  if  the  nation  is  confronted 
with  a  great  problem  which  he  is  best  fitted 
lo  solve.  There  is  such  a  problem— the  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Dewey's  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  that 
problem,  the  prestige  of  his  name  with  the 
natives,  the  influence  which  tlieir  respect  for 
and  confidence  in  liim  enable  him  to  exert, 
and  the  tact  which  he  has  already  shoAvn 
in  dealing  with  them  and  with  others  at 
Manila,  are  valuable  national  property  which 
should  be  utilized.  They  are  needed  for  the 
highly  important  work  of  conciliation.  The 
history  of  American  misadventure  in  those 
Islands  points  clearly  to  Dewey  as  the  man 
to  whom  the  work  of  conciliating  the  mis- 
guided natives,  restoring  peace,  and  estab- 
lishing a  beneficent  government  under  the 
American  flag,  should  be  intrusted. 

But  this  power  and  this  influence  could  not 
best  be  utilized  by  nominating  the  Admiral 
for  the  presidency,  even  if  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  accept  a  nomination  from  any  party. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  will  listen  for  a 
moment  to  the  arguments  and  solicitations 
of  those  who  long  to  draw  him  into  politics. 
"Neither  by  inclination  nor  bv  trninins;."  lie 


wrote  to  a  friend  who  approached  him  as  the 
representative  of  prominent  politicians  in  the 
Democratic  party,  *■  am  1  fitted  to  hold  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
liave  lived  a  sailor  and  shall  die  one."  And 
his  reply  to  the  interviewing  reporters  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival  at  this  port  was  to  the 
same  effect.  Moreover,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Admiral,  while  very  properly 
showing  no  adhesion  to  either  party,  would 
not  enter  the  political  field  on  the  Democratic 
side  if  he  should  touch  politics  at  all.  The 
motives  of  certain  Democrats,  who  are  sug- 
gesting his  nomination  or  arguing  in  favor  of 
it,  are  manifest.  They  have  repudiated 
Bryan  and  rejected  silver,  or  they  foresee  de- 
feat with  Bryan  at  the  head  of  their  ticket 
and  silver  in  their  platform.  They  long  for 
some  new  departure  that  will  unite  the  fac- 
tions of  their  party,  bury  silver,  and  give 
them  a  chance  for  victory  at  the  polls.  If 
they  could  take  advantage  of  the  great  Ad- 
miral's unprecedented  popularity,  it  would 
serve  their  purpose.  But  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  Democratic  policy  shows  that 
Dewey  could  not  stand  upon  any  platform 
which  the  party  would  make  for  him,  even 
if  he  should  become  a  candidate.  If  he 
should  be  nominated  and  elected  by  any 
party,  he  could  exercise  no  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  Philippines  until  a  year  and  a 
half  hence,  and  in  the  meantime  his  in- 
fluence might  be  lost.  But  this  political  proj- 
ect is  an  absurd  one,  and  deserves  no  fur- 
ther consideration. 

How  then  can  tlu-  nation  Avisely  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Admiral's  knowledge,  pres- 
tige and  influence  to  promote  a  solution  of 
this  problem  V  Undoubtedly  his  advice  will 
be  sought  at  Washington  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  we  presume 
it  will  have  much  weight.  But  lie  should  be 
in  touch  with  the  situation,  acting  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government,  as  free  as  he  is 
now  from  political  or  partisan  influence,  and 
enjoying  that  universal  confidence  which  he 
now  inspires,  Xo  considerations  in  behalf  of 
on<>  branch  of  the  service  or  the  other  should 
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lestriiiu  the  Goveruiueut  from  giving  blm  a 
free  hand,  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  is  the 
man  above  all  others  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion. Probably  the  Filipino  forces  will  be 
overcome  before  the  end  of  the  winter  by  our 
enlarged  army,  even  if  no  change  in  the  man- 
agement and  command  shall  be  made;  but 
mere  subjugation  will  leave  something  to  be 
desired.  Permanent  conciliation  is  needed. 
The  distrustful  natives  sliould  be  led  to  see 
that  xVmericans  are  not  Spaniards  and  that 
our  purpose  is  to  better  their  t'oudition  in 
every  way.  This  is  worlc  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  we  have  the  man  to  do  it.  The 
(Jovernmeut  ought  to  tiud  a  way  to  place  it 
in  his  hands. 


The  Drift  of  ReHgious  Thought. 

If  we  can  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  Con- 
gregational International  Council,  whose  ses- 
sions were  concluded  last  week,  two  points 
are  to  be  particularly  noted,  as  indicating  the 
drift  of  religious  thought  to-da.v. 

One  of  these  is  the  almost  complete  victory 
of  liberal  theology.  At  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  International  Council  in  London  Dr. 
E.  P.  Goodwin,  of  Cliicago,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, Avhich  surprised  the  English  delegates 
by  its  extreme  conservatism.  They  asked  in 
wonder  if  he  represented  the  Congregational- 
ism of  America.  In  large  measure  he  did, 
as  indicated  b.v  the  fact  that  for  several 
years  afterward  the  wing  which  he  repre- 
sented controlled  the  policy  of  the  American 
Board  in  its  long  contest,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  victory  of  equal  toleration. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  question  of  the 
right  of  the  New  Theology.  We  maj'  say 
that  just  as  the  first  National  Congrega- 
tional Council  at  Oberlin  ended  the  rule  of 
Calvinism  in  its  churches,  and  gave  equal 
rights  to  Arminianism,  so  tliis  International 
Council  opened  the  door  wide  to  the  New 
Theology,  with  all  iis  critical  results.  This 
was  indicated  distinctly  in  the  addresses 
of  the  first  full  day,  and  over  and  over  again 
afterward,  and  it  met  no  resentment  or  con- 
tradiction. Whether  theological  professors 
or  pastors,  whetlier  Englishmen  or  Ameri- 
cans, all  the  speakers  made  full  room  for  the 
advanced  views,  if  they  did  not  distinctly 
give  their  adliorence  to  thoin.    Tills  position 


was  seemingly  accented  by  the  invitation 
given  to  Professor  Peabody,  to  present  the 
greetings  of  the  Unitarians.  When  we  recall 
the  bitter  warfare  of  a  few  decades  ago,  fol- 
lowing the  Unitarian  secession,  and  the  re- 
fusal even  yet  to  allow  fellowship  with  those 
who  deny  the  deity  of  our  Lord,  this  invita- 
tion to  Professor  Peabody,  a  conservative 
Unitarian  tho  he  is,  seems  a  bit  of  a  surprise. 
It  at  least  indicates  the  softening  of  antago- 
nisms, and  the  essential  Christian  character 
in  the  main  body  of  the  Unitarian  churches. 

This  recognized  and  pronounced  liberalism 
indicates  a  general  drift,  for  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  have  always  been  in  the  van 
of  the  religious  thought  of  the  country.    In 
all  the  other  denominations  there  is  much  of 
the  same  spirit,  and  many  hold  to  the  same 
liberal  views,  but  in  not  many  others  is  it  as 
freely    confessed    as    among    the    Congrega- 
tionalists.      The  sermon  before  the  interna- 
tional Presbyterian  Council,  now  in  session, 
was    by    Professor    De    Witt,    of    Princeton 
Seminary,  and  it  was  devoted  to  the  attempt 
to  show  that  the  conclusions  of  the  critical 
school  absolutely  antagonize  and  would  in- 
evitably destroy  the   foundations  on  which 
the  Presbyterian  churches  rest,  that  founda- 
tion  being  the   Bible   as   tlie  only   infallible 
authority  for  tlie  Church.    Professor  De  Witt 
still  carries  with  hiui  a  majority  of  his  de- 
nomination, if  we  can  judge  from  the  atti- 
tude of  successive  General  Assembliestoward 
Professors  Briggs,  II.  P.  Smith  and  McGif- 
fert,  for    the    newer    criticism    has,  in  that 
Church,  hardly  yet  been  able  to  pass  the  lati- 
tude of  the  defenses  put  up  by  Princeton. 
In  the  Episcopal  Church  Professor  Briggs's 
ordination  has  called  forth  a  storm  of  pro- 
test, and  the  effort  to  rebuke  Bishop  Potter 
for  ordaining  him    gained    over   sixty   solid 
votes  in  the  New  York  J^piscopal  convention 
last  week,  and  is  sure  to  make  even  more 
trouble.      Meanwhile    Professor    Smith    has 
passed  over  with  not  the  least  commotion 
into  the  Congregational  body,  which  would 
equally  have  received  Professor  Briggs,  and 
which  stands  ready  to  accept  Professor  Mc- 
Giffert,  and  allow  him  all  the  quiet  and  re- 
tiracy  he  could  ask,  subject  only  to  the  law 
of  liberty  which  trusts  truth  absolutely  t» 
tho  light  of  publicity  and  discussion. 

The    second    note    of    the    Congregational 
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Council  was  quite  as  pronouuced,  and  in  fact 
more  so.  It  was  that  of  absolute  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ.  This  key  dominated  all  the 
sessions.  It  was  not  the  emphasizing  of  any 
special  theory  of  the  atonement,  but  rather 
the  thought  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
and  perhaps  depending  on  the  immanence  of 
God  in  the  soul  as  well  as  in  Nature.  But 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  well  as  his  teachings, 
whether  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  soul,  were 
deep  in  the  heart  of  many  of  the  speakers. 
If  we  could  .iudge  at  all  from  tlieir  utter- 
ances, and  from  ihv  warm  response  these 
utterances  met,  the  new  theology  does  not 
separate  thos(>  who  hold  it  from  a  fervid 
loyalty  to  their  Master,  such  as  will  sliow  its 
fruit  in  work  for  him  at  home  and  in  mission 
fields.  There  have  been  many  fears,  in 
which  we  have  shared,  that  tlie  fearless  dis- 
section of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  sharp 
antagopism  to  the  views  of  many  who  have 
been  leaders  in  evangelistic  work,  might  lead 
to  a  mere  formal  spiritual  life.  '  But  this 
Council  seems  to  prove  that  the  two  are  not 
inconsistent;  that  a  man  may  accept  the 
critical  views  as  to  the  biblical  history  and 
writings,  and  yet  be  (luite  as  Intense  a  lover 
of  his  Lord  and  Master,  and  quite  as  active 
in  labors  for  our  Lord's  final  conquest  for  his 
Church  of  the  whole  earth. 


Above  the  Brooms. 

At  the  closing  session  of  tlie  memor.-iblc 
Prison  Congress,  which  has  just  closed  in 
Hartford,  some  one  recalled  the  time  when 
Mr.  Brockway  reprovingly  told  the  associa- 
tion that  the  day  had  come  for  it  to  get  above 
the  discussion  of  buckets  and  brooms.  It  is 
far  and  away  above  that  now.  The  material 
care  of  the  prisoner  is  so  good  that  one  hears 
absolutely  nothing  about  it  at  a  national 
gatliering.  Larger  lisli  have  come  into  their 
net.  And  with  the  larger  themes  has  come  a 
broader  spirit  to  receive  and  impart  them. 
The  type  of  manhood  represented  by  the 
wardens  and  superintendents  of  prisons, 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories  is  one  of 
which  Americans  may  be  proud.  From  the 
presiding  officer,  with  his  gentle,  refined  face 
and  snow-white  hair  and  beard,  to  the  man 
00  the  Ijist  bench,   they  arc  a   fine   l)odv  of 


men,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and 
so  good  looking  that,  it  was  said,  it  was  re- 
marked on  the  streets.  When  such  a  body 
of  men  turns  from  the  consideration  of 
wherewithal  men  shall  be  clothed  and  fed 
and  how  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  State  by 
convict  labor,  to  discuss  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law- -industrial  education,  pro- 
l)ation,  parole  and  above  and  beyond  and 
most  important  of  all  tlie  indeterminate  sen- 
tence with  its  possibilities  of  regenerating  the 
whole  man,  then  no  wonder  the  general  ver- 
dict is  that  the  tide  of  the  Congress  never 
ran  so  high  nor  tioated  so  valuable  a  freight 
of  thought.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
papers  would  have  it  that  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical meetings  in  Boston  were  discussing 
theological  schools  as  lacking  the  highest 
ethical  standard  and  being  out  of  the  current 
of  life,  these  wardens  Avere  showing  that 
never  so  niucli  as  now  is  the  ethical  spirit  at 
work  in  prison  and  reformatory  and  that  on 
this  they  base  their  surest  hopes.  And  they 
were  supported  in  their  belief  of  confidence 
by  Carroll  L).  Wright,  who  preached  a  whole 
sermon,  with  figures  for  a  text,  in  which  he 
inspired  them  with  renewed  faith.  The 
memoiy  of  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  .Tohnson  was  also 
involved  to  deepen  this  reverence  for  the 
highest  in  man,  and  it  was  a  tender  hour 
when  men  and  women  alike  united  in  show- 
ing that  it  was  the  Divine  touch  with  which 
she  was  gifted  that  wrought  the  miracles  of 
change  in  those  under  her  care. 

The  affairs  of  this  world  are  by  no  means 
to  be  forgotten,  and  matter  of  fact  wardens 
are  not  likely  to  bo  wafted  too  far  away  from 
tlicir  necessary  moorings,  but  the  interesting 
tiling  was  that  the  ideas  connected  with  the 
financial  side  of  the  work  were  refined  to  the 
extent  of  maintaining  that  industry  should  be 
first  of  all  the  handmaiden  of  regeneration, 
and  only  incidentally  the  purveyor  of  funds 
to  reimburse  the  State.  If  it  costs  the  State 
money  to  guard,  feed,  clothe  and  train  her 
criminals,  that  is  but  a  justifiable  fine  im- 
posed on  her  by  the  conscientious  bar  of  pub- 
lic opinion  for  neglecting  her  duties  at  the 
outset.  Given  a  thoroughly  wise  training  of 
the  children  of  the  country,  physically,  men- 
tally, morally  and  industrially,  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  and  who  would  fill  the  prisons  in 
15)50?    The  few  wlio  sliould  drift  in  would  be 
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easily  t-arod  for,  aud  with  the  iudetermiuato 
seuteuce  iu  full  force  those  few  migUt  work 
at  productive  industries  with  none  to  let  or 
hinder. 

Without  noise,  without  cant,  our  prisons 
administration  is  rising  to  a  high  plane,  and 
if  warmly  sustained  by  the  best  public  senti- 
ment we  shall  see  the  results  in  a  lessoning 
of  crime  as  the  yeai's  go  by. 


Where  Is  Korea  j; 

The   question   is   not   a   geographical   one. 
Everybody  knows  the  strategic  importance 
of  that  country.      Where  is  Korea  on  the 
question  of  reforms,  civilization  and  progress 
that  were  forced  upon  her  unwilling  atten- 
tion half  a  decade  ago  ?      Where   are  the 
edicts  of  reform  that  were  promulgated,  the 
laws  of  righteousness  that  were  enacted  and 
vows  that  were  solemnly  made  at  the  shrine 
of  the  ancestors  ?      Where  is  Japan,  under 
whose    leadership    these    reforms    were    in- 
augurated; the  Korean  statesmen  who  gave 
their  influence  to  the  movements,  aud  Russia, 
which  had  no  patience  or  sympathy  with  the 
introduction  of  the  new  era  V      These  and 
many  other  questions  force  themselves  on  the 
mind  as  the  present  unenviable  and  humiliat- 
ing condition  of  Korea  is  contemplated.   "  Re- 
forms,"   "  civilization,"    "'  progress,"    "  inde- 
pendence," these  words  are  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  men  who  are  directing'  the  af- 
fairs of  Korea  to-day. 

At  first,  when  the  reaction  set  in,  it  was 
negative;  laws  recently  enacted  were  allowed 
to  go  unenforced;  men  of  pronounced  progres- 
sive views  were  shelved.  Then  there  was  a 
commission  for  the  revision  aud  codification 
of  the  laws,  which  came  to  an  early  death, 
doing,  however,  what  it  was  probably  ex- 
pected to  do— nothing.  Within  the  last  two 
years  edicts  were  issued  commanding  the 
examination  of  the  laws,  both  old  and  new, 
on  the  statute  books.  These  edicts  meant 
the  rejection  of  the  new  and  the  restoration 
of  the  old.  Take  an  example.  The  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  killing  of  the  family  and  rela- 
tives of  men  charged  with  being  traitors  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  were  abol- 
ished under  the  reform  regime.  At  first  hints, 
then  suggestions,  and  later,  recommendations 
were  made,  until  liually  the  Emperor  has  re- 


stored these  barbarous  laws.  An  attempt 
was  made  last  year,  but  the  protest  of  the 
Independence  Club  was  sufficiently  strong, 
not  only  to  prevent  it,  but  to  drive  the  mover 
into  the  safe  retreat  of  the  imperial  palace. 

The  Independence  Club  was  an  organiza- 
tion un-Korean  in  at  least  one  respect— its  pro- 
ceedings were  public.    There  was  nothing  se- 
cret about  its  doings.      Whispers  found  no 
place  on  its  floor.    In  fact,  free  speech  got 
some  of  its  members  into  trouble.  There  was 
one  man  whose  tongue  ran  away  with  his 
judgment,   and    for  his   rash   utterances   he 
languislied  in  prison   for  months,   aud  was 
finally  strangled.      The  club  for  a  while  con- 
fined itself  to  the  fostering  of  patriotic  senti- 
ments, aud  to  the  impartation  of  knowledge 
on  public  questions.    It  was  not  a  political 
organization  at  the  start,  tho  it  advocated 
the  principles  of  reform.    But  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  reform  sentiment  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  non-attendance  of  the  Cabinet 
and  other  high  ofl3cials  came  first  alienation 
aud  then  antagonism  to  the  ruling  powers. 
This  culminated  iu  the  memorable  struggle 
w^hich  began  about  a  year  ago  and  ended 
with  the  public  meeting  of  the  Emperor  in 
person  on  one  side  and  the  Independents  on 
the  other  on  the  26th  of  last  November.    The 
promises  then  made  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  not  been  fulfilled.    The  Inde- 
pendents were  soon  after  scattered,  and  the 
gates    of    conservatism    were    thrown    wide 
open.    Individuals  of  progressive  views  have 
been  arres't^d  and  imprisoned  without  trial. 
The  last  protest  against  the  restoration  of  all 
that  was  opposed  to  advancement  and  inde- 
pendence   failed  iu  so  far  that  it  was  not 
effective.    The  public  meetings  aud  discus- 
sions did  much  to  arouse  an  interest  on  tho 
part  of  the  people,  but  whether  they  will  be 
benefited  by  the  lessons  taught  then!  time 
alone  will  tell. 

At  present  Korea  is  as  conservative  as 
ever.  There  was  a  time  when  the  ruler  was 
credited  with  progressive  ideas.  He  is  not 
so  credited  now.  The  country  is  independent 
in  name  only.  Capacity  for  self-government 
is  sadly  wanting.  The  Government  is  with- 
out a  policy.  Cabinet  changes  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  Paris.  The  people,  if  not  alien- 
ated, are  at  least  indifferent  to  the  Govem- 
went,      They    do    not    believe    the    present 
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vacillating  policy  can  be  pcriuauent.  Some 
think  they  see  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Peddlers'  Guild,  with 
all  the  oppression  it  implies  is  bad,  and 
only  bad.  They  will  bring  money  to  the 
palace,  which  is  the  one  desideratum;  they 
will  breed  strife  and  rebellion  among  the  peo- 
ple.   The  outlook  is  not  hopeful. 

The  political  supremacy  of  Japan  seems  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  She  is  now  making  a 
determined  and  studied  effort  to  secure  com- 
mercial supremacy.  The  colonization  of 
Korea  is  a  subject  discussed  in  Japanese 
papers,  but  for  Japan's  sake;  Korea's  inter- 
ests seem  to  be  forgotten.  Russia  withdrew, 
and  is  now  credited  with  regarding  her  act 
as  a  mistake.  She  shook  the  tree,  possibly 
found  the  pear  was  not  fully  ripe.  It  is 
feared  by  many  that  she  will  return.  With 
one  foot  firmly  planted  at  Vladivostock  and 
the  other  being  planted  at  Port  Arthur,  it 
would  seem  easy  enough  to  forecast  the  fate 
of  Korea. 


At  last,  after  much  too  long  delay,  the  con- 
viction of  Capt.  Oberlin  M.  Carter  for  em- 
bezzlement has  been  confirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  is  arrested  and  will  be  impris- 
oned in  a  penitentiary  for  tive  years,  and  be 
dismissed  dishonorably  from  the  army.    Cap- 
tain Carter  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
lirilliant  of  the  army  engineers,  and  had  the 
liighest  social  connections.      He  was  put  in 
charge  of  important  and  expensive  Govern- 
ment work,  involving  millions  of  dollars,  and 
jliis  successor  reported  that  his  management 
|iieeded    investigation.      A    competent    court 
{martial  convicted  him  of  embezzlement,  not- 
!*vlthstanding  a  defense  which  spared  neither 
uoney  nor  legal  ability.    But  the  decision  was 
■eviewed  and  reviewed  again  on  one  pretext 
ir  another  until  the  delay  became  a  scandal, 
nd  it  was  openly  charged  tliat  men  of  higti 
nfluence  stood  iR-liind    him   to   prevent  his 
ufifering   his   deserts.      The    I'resident    has 
eeu  very  deliberate  in  the  matter,  and  re- 
erred  the  evidence  and  findings  to  ex-Sen- 
tor  Edmunds    for    review,  and    has    later 
9ard  Mr.  Wayne  McVeagh  in  defense.    But 
I'ltieoce  could  go  no  longer,  and  under  our 
?w  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Root,  himself  a 
wyer   of    the    first    rank,  who  has  re-ex- 


amined the  case,  Captain  Carter  has  at  last 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  and  the  case 
closed.  Justice  suffers,  and  is  even  thrown 
into  disrepute,  by  delay  in  the  case  of  a  man 
of  such  social  standing,  such  as  would  not 
have  been  allowed  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
officer.  It  is  very  rarely  that  an  army  officer 
is  proved  guilty  of  peculation  or  embezzle- 
ment, as  the  standard  of  honor  is  very  high; 
and  this  case  is  the  sadder  on  account  of  the 
unusual  ability  and  high  connections  of  the 
officer,  who  has  disgraced  the  whole  service 
for  the  sake  of  such  a  miserable  thing  as 
money. 


Perhai's  there  was  nothing  that  so  inter- 
ested the  English  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Congregational  Council  as  the  words 
of  greeting  and  fellowship  from  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts.       It   Avas    somewhat   grimly 
humorous  in  its  reference  to  the  time  when 
Episcopalians   were  taxed   to   support   Con- 
gregational churches  in  Massachusetts,  but 
its  breadth  of  kindly  curtesy  was  worthy  of 
the  successor  of  Phillips  Brooks.    The  Bish- 
op expressed    the    great    satisfaction  in  the 
freedom    of    the    Episcopal    Church    in    this 
country  from   that  State  support  and  State 
control  which  survives  in  England.    The  ad- 
dress was  an  act  of  fraternal  good  will,  such 
as    could    hardly    have    been    performed    in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  Ave  should  be  glad 
to   see   reciprocated   at   some   Episcopal  Na- 
tional   Convention.      Another    thing     which 
much  interested  and  pleased  them  was  the 
care  bestowed  on  our  public  schools,  utterly 
divorced  from  meddlesome  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol.   Some  of  the  Briti.sh  delegation  hardly 
attended  the  sessions,  so  intent  were  they  on 
studying  our  school  sy.stem.    They  were  in- 
troduced   wherever   tlu?y    would   go   by    Mr. 
Hill,  Sui)eriutendent  of  Education  for  Massa- 
chusetts, and  were  profuse  in   their  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  of  their  resolves  to 
go  home  and  do  their  best  to  develop  the  Brit- 
ish public  schools  along  the  same  line.    Om» 
of  them  told  Avith  delighted  surprise  hoAv  the 
principal  of  a  Boston   school   sent  a   little 
girl,  of  Irish  parentage,  to  guide  him  to  his 
next  educational  point  of  interest,  and  hoAv 
she  actually  refused  most  positively  the  (luar- 
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ter  of  a  dolhir  he  offered  her,  somethiug  that 
could  hardly  have  occurred,  he  said,  in  Eng- 
land. 


.  . .  .This  Is  a  story  of  what  happened  a  few 
days  ago  at  Johnson  Springs,  Va.: 

'•  Joseph  E.  Wuffin,  a  Mormon  elder,  was 
Jittacked  some  nights  ago  from  an  ambnsh, 
beaten  with  clubs,  and  kicked.  Fleniming  Rid- 
ley, a  white  farmer,  was  arrested  as  a  leader 
in  the  attack,  on  the  charge  of  assault  with  in- 
tent to  murder.  He  was  arraigned  for  trial  this 
morning,  and  soon  after  horsemen  surrounded 
the  court-house,  and  detailed  a  committee  to 
notify  the  court  that  the  proceedings  must  stop. 
A  second  committee  took  charge  of  Elder 
WulBn,  and  threatened  to  lynch  him  unless  he 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  prosecution  and  leave 
the  county.  Fearing  that  they  would  carry 
their  threats  into  execution,  he  withdrew  the 
case.  The  prisoner,  meanwhile,  had  been  liber- 
ated by  the  mob.  Wuffin  remarked  that  there 
was  no  justice  in  Virginia,  whereupon  members 
of  the  mob  replied  :  '  No  law  for  Mormons,  ex- 
cept to  kill  them.'  " 

Possibly  those  people  think  they  are  civil- 
ized. 

...  .It  is  rather  hard  that  Archbishop  Ire- 
land should  be  criticised  by  the  Catholic  pa- 
per of  his  own  city,  The  Northwestern  Chron- 
icle, for  saying  in  an  address  in  London,  as 
reported,  that  he  hoped  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
"  would  increase  as  the  years  passed."  yet 
that  paper,  owned  by  Democrats,  says: 

"  If  the  report  should  be  confirmed  a  great 
many  admirers  of  the  Archbishop  in  this  coun- 
try would  consider  themselves  warranted  in  sev- 
ering; the  '  cordial  relations  '  heretofore  existing 
between  him  and  them.  No  man,  not  even  an 
Archbishop,  can  become  the  champion  of  the 
infamous  false  pretense  of  '  cordial  relations ' 
between  England  and  America  and  still  continue 
to  be  the  accepted  exponent  of  American  Cath- 
olic opinion.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Archbishop 
is  belied ;  but  if  he  has  left  us  we  must  sigh  for 
the  dead." 

....The  South  Carolina  Legislature  tsvo 
years  ago  passed  a  law  making  counties 
liable  for  damages  to  the  heirs  of  any  per- 
son lynched.  That  was  beautiful,  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  ought  to  have  put  a 
?top  to  lynching;  but  somehow  it  does  not 
wovU.     A    netrro   was   arrested    for  arson    In 


Orangebuig  and  I'cleased,  as  there  was  no 
evidence  against  him.  A  mob  caught  him 
and  hanged  him.  The  widow  brought  suit 
against  the  county  for  damages.  The  jury 
found  for  the  county.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  new  trial  was 
granted,  and  again  the  verdict  has  been 
found  for  the  defense.  The  law  is  plain, 
the  evidence  of  lynching  is  incontestable, 
but  the  jury  nullifies  the  law  after  the  old 
South  Carolina  fashion. 

...  .It  is  proper  that  Porto  Rico  should  be 
the  first  of  our  new  Spanish  possessions  to 
be  initiated  into  self-government.  General 
Davis  issued  an  order  last  Saturday  prescrib- 
ing rules  for  municipal  elections  to  be  im 
mediately  held.  He  prescribes  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors,  provides  penalties  for  fraud- 
ulent registration,  intimidation  of  voters  or 
bribery,  and  prescribes  the  Australian  sys- 
tem. He  believes  the  result  will  be  succes- 
ful,  and  declares  that  no  one  wishes  more 
than  he  to  see  civil  government  restored. 
Thus  we  fulfil  our  purpose,  and  are  provid 
ing  for  the  speedy  removal  of  the  army  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  a  civil  governor  andi 
police.  Everything  moves  forward  aright, 
and  no  thanks  to  the  absurd  advice  of  the 
three  commissioners  sent  to  Porto  Rico. 

^...That  war  is  never  right  none  but  .1 
Quaker  will  assert.  When  it  is  right  Dr.  A 
J.  Lyman,  of  Brooklyn,  tells  us: 

"The  sentiment  of  American  Christianii 
forbids  all  wars  except  for  two  purposes — to  (L 
fine  freedom  or  procure  it.  To  create  for  md' 
political  reasons  an  American  dependency  1 
the  Pacific  would  be  a  deplorable  misuse  ■ 
American  t-annon.  But  to  meet  the  emergei 
cies  which  the  Spanish  created,  and  to  esta' 
lish  law  and  order  in  these  islands,  to  introdur^ 
civilization  that  these  peoi)le  may  be  forovc 
free,  and  able  ultimately  to  govern  themselv' 
— this  sentiment,  which  from  the  standpoint  0 
the  politician  may  seem  an  Utopian  dream,  i 
from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  patriotisn 
the  only  practical  excuse  for  prosecuting  a  wa 
in  the  Philippine  Islands." 

....What  is  Southern  sentiment?  Is  i 
the  sentiment  of  white  people  solely  ?  Her 
an  excellent  Connecticut  paper,  referrin 
to  the  appointment  by  the  postmaster  0 
Peck,  Fla.,  of  a  colored  deputy,  says: 

••  It    is    to    lie    floubtpd    \vhether    Postmastf 
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3riun  did  not  raise  the  race  issue  unnecessarily. 
[s  it  wortli  while  to  challenge  Southern  senti- 
nent  and  create  incidents  by  making  negroes 
)ostmasters  of  towns  where  public  sentiment  is 
itrongly  against  such  selections?  " 
s  this  gentle  critic  of  the  Administration 
md  the  Peck  postmaster  qjiite  certain  that 
:he  negroes  are  not  in  a  great  majority  in 
Peek,  and  do  not  themselves  constitute  the 
)ulk  of  its  public  sentiment,  and  give  the 
)ost  ofBce  tlie  most  of  its  patronage  ? 

...  .Our  readers  should  not  forget  that  on 
:he  night  of  November  15th  there  is  likely 
0  be  an  unusual  display  of  the  November 
ueteors,  known  as  leonids.  The  best  time 
"or  observation  will  be  from  midnight  till 
lawn,  and  any  who  are  willing  to  help  by 
'ounting  the  observed  meteors  in  a  given 
space,  or  especially  by  photographing  tliem, 
should  write  to  Prof.  Edward  C.  Pickering, 
larvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge, 
^fass.,  for  a  circular  giving  directions.  Ama- 
ours  can  do  valuable  work  on  this  occa- 
aou,  when  a  finer  display  may  be  expected 
han  will  occur  again  for  thirty  years. 

Presideut  Thirkield.  of  German  Theo- 

oglcal  Seminary,  Atlanta,  says  that  if  the 

?outh  wants  to  reduce  negro  crime  the  first 

hing  to  do  is  to  abolish  the  schools  of  crime 

vhich  the  State  supports;  or,  rather,  wliich 

upport  the  State;  for  the  chain-gang  lease 

,ystem  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  State,  and 

radually    the    boy    convicts    become    well 

•alned  and  hardened  criminals.  It  is  a  chief 

lot  on  the  honor  of  the  South,  and  Georgia 

as    two    thousand    negroes    in    its    chain- 

ings. 

..  .If  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  the  coming 
our  soldiers  to  Manila  has  been  the  occa- 
on  of  opening  two  hundred  and  fifty 
locus,  that  is  something  for  which  the  mili- 
ry  government  there  is  responsible,  and 
lilch  it  ought  to  have  prevented.  If  there 
e  any  outrages,  any  rudeness  on  the  part 
the  soldiers  toward  the  people,  it  has 
ubtless  come  largely  from  the  use  of  in- 
dicating liquors,  and  it  is  amazing  tliat  the 
htary  government  allows  the  soldiers  to 
ve  access  to  saloons. 

•  Somebody  has  come  to  the  public  de- 
[se  of  the  women  who  wear  heron  and 


egret  feathers  by  declaring  that  in  Central 
America  the  herons  are  tame  and  raised 
for  their  plumes,  like  ostriches,  and  that 
most  of  the  featliers  in  commerce  are  gath- 
ered where  they  dropijed  off  under  the  roost- 
ing places  of  the  birds.  This  is  all  fake 
nonsense.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  they  are 
nearly  all  obtained  by  the  slaughter  of  birds. 

. . .  .The  German  Empress  says  that  women 
should  not  meddle  with  anything  beyond  the 
four  K's— Kinder,  Kirche,  Kiiche  and  Kleider— 
children,  church,  kitchen  and  clothes.  They 
say  the  Kaiser  agrees  with  her;  that  is  a  mis- 
take — she  agrees  with  him.  All  Kcnniniss, 
Kraft  and  Kunst  belong  to  the  Kopf  of  the 
Kaiser  and  those  of  his  sex,  to  whom  also  are 
limited  the  rule  of  Krieg  and  Keller. 

....  Pope  Leo  deposits  the  larger  part  of 
his  funds  witli  the  bank  of  the  Rothschilds 
in  London,  in  a  I'rotestant  country  and  with 
a  .Tew.  And  his  despoiler.  King  Humbert, 
keeps  his  personal  funds  in  the  same  bank. 
All  this  signifies  is  that  the  Jew  and  the 
Britisli  Government  stand  at  the  top  notch 
of  confidence. 

.  . .  .Tlie  Darien,  Ga.,  trial  has  come  out  as 
we  foresaw.  The  colored  man,  Delegal. 
charged  with  assault,  and  whom  they  wished 
to  lynch,  has  been  acquitted.  The  charge 
against  liiin  was  ridiculous.  A  number  of 
those  engaged  in  the  riot,  so-called,  have 
boon  sent  to  the  chain-gang  for  a  year.  So 
partial  justice  is  done. 

....The  investigation  of  the  Carterville, 
111.,  riot,  in  which  five  negroes  were  shot  by 
miners,  opens  well.  With  no  delay  six  men 
are  charged  by  the  coroner's  jury  with  firing 
the  shots.  Here  we  have  a  good  example  for 
similar  cases.  A  correspondent  tells  the 
story  on  another  page. 

....We  give  the  heartiest  approval  to 
Comptroller  Coler's  effort  to  limit  the 
amount  given  by  the  City  of  New  York  to 
private  charities.  The  city  ought  not  to  give 
a  cent  to  anj-  private  charity. 

....  The  Dewey  Arch  is  in  conception  one 
of  the  very  finest  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
and  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  marble.  We 
shall  publish  a  critical  article  upon  it  next 
week. 
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The  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at 

Washington. 

By  Teunis  S.    Hamlin,   D.D. 

"  The  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
throughout  the  World  Holding  the  I'resby- 
terian  System,"  has  its  seventh  General 
Council  now  sitting  in  Washington.  The 
thought  of  such  an  Alliance  dates  back  near- 
ly fifty  years;  but  it  first  gained  tangible 
reahzatlon  in  1870,  when  Dr.  McCosh  pro- 
posed it  in  the  Northern  General  Assembly 
at  Philadelphia.  Dr.  William  G.  Blaikie,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  delegate  to  that  Assembly,  car- 
ried back  the  idea,  and  became,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  its  efficient  advocate. 
The  seed  required  seven  years  for  its  ripen- 
ing, the  first  Council  being  hold  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1877,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  representing  forty-three  Churches, 
or  denominations.  The  present, Council  rep- 
resents just  twice  that  number  of  Churches, 
eighty-six,  and  has  a  constituency  of  some 
twenty-three  millions. 

The  meetings  are  held  at  the  New  York 
Avenue  Church,  Avhose  pastor,  Dr.  Wallace 
Radcliffe,  invited  the  Council  to  Washington. 
The  edifice  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
plants,  flowers  and  evergreens;  and  the  even- 
ing audiences  usually  fill  it,  those  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  being  smaller.  A 
large  number  of  visitors,  clerical  and  other, 
is  in  attendance.  President  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley  graciously  gave  an  evening  reception 
on  Wednesday,  the  opening  day,  Cabinet 
ministers  and  other  leading  officials  and 
prominent  citizens  being  invited  to  meet  the 
Council;  on  Saturday  afternoon  an  excur- 
sion by  river  to  Mount  A'ernon  was  given; 
and  the  same  evening  the  Trustees  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  entertained  over 
two  thousand  three  hundred  guests  in  their 
splendid  building,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
giving  the  services  of  the  Marine  Band  for 
the  occasion.  Private  entertainment  is  as 
abundant  as  the  season  will  permit,  com- 
paratively few  prominent  families  having 
yet  returned  to  the  city. 
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The  roll  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  mem- 
bers shows  some  eminent  names,  tho  attend- 
ants upon  former'Councils  seem  to  think  tho 
average  is  rather  below  previous  similar 
gatherings.  Dr.  Marshall  Lang,  the  Presi- 
dent, is  the  leading  man  from  abroad,  and  is 
making  an  excellent  impression.  His  open- 
ing address  on  "  Progress  and  Permanence 
in  Christianity  "  was  highly  appreciated,  es- 
pecially its  irenic  temper.  Among  )vell- 
Ivuown  Scotch  scholars  are  Principals  Sal- 
mond  and  Stewart,  and  Professor  Lindsay. 
Dr.  William  Watson,  of  Birkenhead,  is  an 
eminent  preacher.  Especial  interest  at  this 
moment  has  attached  to  Hie  Rev.  Messrs. 
Bosman,  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Meiring,  of 
Pretoria;  while  the  venerable  and  apostolic 
Dr.  John  G.  Paton  cnri'ios  ovei-ywhero  an  un- 
spoken benediction. 

The  Council  opened  willi  divine  worship  on 
Wednesday  morning  last,  in  which  various 
Moderators  of  churches  participated.  The 
sermon,  by  Dr.  John  De  Witt,  Professor  of 
Church  History  at  Princeton  Seminary,  was 
on  "  The  Bible  and  the  New  Criticism."  The 
text  was  I  Peter  1:23.  Opinions  differed 
very  widely  about  the  sermon;  as  from  that 
of  an  American  minister  who  predicted  that 
it  "  would  become  a  Presbyterian  classic,"  to 
that  of  a  Scotch  minister,  who,  after  learnln;: 
from  his  neighbor  the  name  and  position  0! 
the  preacher,  said:  "Well,  the  first  half  ol' 
the  sermon  was  very  good,  but  the  last  half 
contained  much  f6olishness.  I  wondered 
while  he  was  preaching  where  he  could  have 
found  a  suitable  text,  as  I  have  alwaj'S  sup- 
posed that  the  Incarnate,  not  the  written, 
Word  was  meant  by  St.  Peter!  but  on  reflec- 
tion I  think  he  got  just  about  as  good  a  "text 
for  that  sermon  as  could  be  found  in  th( 
Bible." 

The  first  half,  which  the  Scotch  visitoi 
commended,  consisted  of  a  statement  of  th( 
effect  and  value  of  the  reformed  attitudi 
toward  the  Bible.  While  not  a  little  of  1 
was  questionable  historically,  its  total  im 
pression  was  true  and  forcible.  But  the  Pre 
fessor  either  fails  to  understand  the  "net 
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criticism,"  or  is  unable  to  do  it  justice.  His 
assertions,  quite  unproved,  of  its  destructive 
character  were  wide  of  the  marli.  And  his 
closing  prescriptions  of  an  attitude  toward  it 
were  an  attempt  to  commit  all  the  Presby- 
terian churches  represented  in  the  Council  to 
a  narrow  and  exclusive  position. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  merits  of 
the  sermon,  there  is  hardly  room  for  two 
opinions  of  the  bad  taste  of  introducing  a 
controversial  subject  into  such  a  gathering. 
It  was  well  known  in  advance  that  not  a  few 
leading  members  of  the  Council  hold  what 
are  known  as  liberal  views.  The  body  has 
no  legislative  or  judicial  power,  but  is  lim- 
ited to  conference  and  discussion.  Its  reason 
for  being  is  that  it  may  promote  union  of 
feeling,  and  .so  far  as  possible  co-operation 
among  all  Presbyterians.  A  more  unsuitable 
theme  of  discourse  for  its  opening  hour  of 
worship  could  hardly  have  been  found  tliau 
the  one  that  Dr.  De  Witt  chose.  The  press 
of  the  city  at  once  sought  interviews  upon 
the  sermon;  and  only  the  self-restraint  and 
forbearance  of  the  members  prevented  an 
unhappy  development  of  discord. 

Thursday,  after  routine  business,  was 
given  up  to  "  Presbyterlanism;  "  its  author- 
ity, its  main  characteristics,  its  officers— viz., 
the  minister,  the  elder,  the  deacon;  and  in 
the  evening  two  addresses  on  "  Calvinistic 
Forces  In  the  Formation  of  National  Life;  " 
in  Great  Britain,  by  Principal  Salmond.  of 
Aberdeen;  in  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia.  Friday  was  oc- 
:upled  with  Foreign  Missions;  and  Saturday 
•vas  devoted  to  sight-seeing,  and  the  social 
■vents  already  mentioned. 

Washington 


The   International  Congrega- 
tional Council. 

The  second  week  of  the  International  Cou- 

jregatioual    Council    at    Boston    opened    on 

unday  with  the  Communion  Service  of  the 

Id  South  Church.      JMonday  Avas  given  to 

ducation,    when    the    Rev.  J.  H.  Hollowell 

Ittlly  denounced  the  conditions  of  English 

iblic  schools;  and  the  addresses  by  Presi- 

nt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  and  President  Slo- 

ui,  of  Colorado  College,  severely  criticising 

i  education  In  tlicological  seminaries  as  in- 


adequate and  behind  the  times  called  out 
subsequent  replies  from  Principal  Fairbairn 
and  l*rofessor  Moore,  of  Andover.  The  latter 
address  we  give  In  full  below.  Of  the  Tuesday 
addresses  we  may  mention  as  especially  ex- 
cellent that  of  Dr.  Grace  X.  Kimball,  formerly 
missionary  physician  at  Urfa,  and  now  at 
Vassar  College.  Wednesday  was  given  to 
discussions  of  the  work  and  responsibilities 
of  Congregationalism,  and  to  greetings  from 
other  churches.  Of  the  Thursday's  addresses 
we  may  mention  that  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Lyman,  of 
Brooklyn,  on  "  Independence  and  Fellow- 
ship," and  that  of  Principal  Cave  on  "The 
Living  Christ."  In  the  evening  Dr.  Storrs 
delivered  the  missionary  address,  which  we 
print  below.  Friday  was  devoted  to  a  de- 
lightful excursion  to  Plymouth.  The  space 
given  to  two  addresses  does  not  allow  us  to 
give  more  than  this  bare  abstract  of  the 
other  exercises. 

THE     PEUMANENT     MOTIVE     IN     MIS- 
SIONARY    WORK. 

BY   RICHARD   .S.    STORKS,   D.U.,  LL.O. 

Mr.  Fresidcnt,  liroUu^vH  and  Sisters  of  the  Con- 
ference, (.'hristian  Friends: 
No  one.   I  am  sure,  can  more  profoundly  re- 
gret than  I  do  tlie  removal  by  death  from  this 
scene  and  tliis  service  of  our  honored  and  be- 
loved l)rother.  Dr.  Lamson,  President  of  our  old- 
est and  largest  missionary  society.     His  work  in 
the  world-wide  interest  of  missions  was  finished 
when  it  seemed  to  us  to  have  hardly  begun.  The 
star  went  down   when  it  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  meridian,  and  we  are  left,  as  so  often  we 
have  been  left  before,  to  bow  before  an  inscrut- 
able wisdom  and  to  say,  "  Thy  ways,  O  Lord, 
are  past  finding  out ;  nevertheless,  not  our  will 
but  Thine  be  done."     It  strikes  me  with  a  sense 
of  imnaturalness  that  the  older  tree  should  stand 
wlieu  the  younger  .and  more  vigorous  has  been 
suddenly  broken  ;  and  that  I.  who  have  been  re- 
tired from  every  occasion  of  this  kind  for  many 
months,  should  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  take 
his  place   for  the  service  which   he  would   far 
more  suitably  have  performed.     But  we  have  to 
face  facts  as  they  meet  us  in  our  life  and  ad- 
just ourselves  to  them,  and  do  as  courageously 
as  we  may  the  duty  which  seems  to  fall  to  us. 

StaUdiiis  for  the  hour  in  his  place.  I  can  only 
suggest  !>omo  thoughts  which  may  or  may  not 
be  coincident  with  those  which  he  would  have 
ijresented  if  he  were  here,  but  whidi  were  borne 
in  upon  my  own  mind  constantly  while  I  occu- 
pied the  office  in   which   lie  succeeded   lue,   and 
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to  which   I  am   sure  he  would  give  his  cordial 
assent. 

The  Permanence  of  the  Motive  in  Missionary 
Work :  that  was  the  theme  which  he  had  se- 
lected and  which  we  had  hoped  to  hear  treated 
by  him  with  his  customary  and  characteristic 
eloquence,  impressing  upon  us  his  matured 
thought  and  his  earnest  and  inspiring  feeling  on 
the  great  subject.  It  is  a  catholic  and  compre- 
hensive, even  a  cosmopolitan,  view.  It  does  not 
concern  itself  simply  with  the  interest  of  for- 
eign missions,  technically  so  called,  altho  it 
may  be  that  that  interest  was  prominent  before 
his  mind  as  lie  chose  and  announced  the  theme. 
But,  if  you  think  of  it,  it  concerns  not  Congre- 
gationalists  only,  but  those  in  every  Christian 
communion  who  are  trying  to  further  the  cause 
and  kingdom  of  our  Lord  on  the  earth.  It  con- 
cerns not  the  missionary  fields  alone,  as  they 
are  popularly  called,  in  other  lands,  but  every 
field  in  which  Christian  service  is  sought  to  be 
rendered,  from  the  obscurest  slum  in  this  town 
of  Boston  to  the  ragged  edges  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, the  outmost  circumference,  of  the  world 
of  mankind.  The  Permanent  Motive  in  Mis- 
sionary or  Christian  Work :  that  is  what  we  are 
to  look  for. 

.  I  think  first,  then,  we  shall  all  recognize  this 
as  essential  to  the  missionary  motive :  a  clear 
and  profound  recognition  of  the  evilness  and 
misery  of  the  actual  condition  of  mankind,  cer- 
tainly as  compared  with  the  powers  which  are 
instinctive  in  every  human  soul.  It  makes  no 
difference  really,  or  very  little,  at  this  point, 
whether  we  accept  the  Scriptural  declaration 
that  man  has  fallen  from  a  higher  estate  to  his 
present  level,  or  conceive  with  some  modern 
theorizers  that  man  is  just  now  partially  emerg- 
ing from  the  conditions  of  his  brute  ancestry, 
stumbling  up  through  sin  and  error  and  mani- 
fold and  tremendous  mistakes  toward  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  and  blessedness  which  they 
bring.  In  either  case  the  present  condition  of 
mankind  is  one  of  imperfection,  weakness,  un- 
satisfied desire,  unrealized  promise  and  manifold 
peril.  It  is  not  the  missionary  that  tells  us  this 
principally  or  alone.  Every  observant  foreign 
traveler  repeats  the  same.  Every  one  who  has 
resided  abroad  and  then  has  come  back  to  testify 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  that  which  he  has 
observed,  relates  the  same.  A  supreme  difficulty 
is  in  the  want  of  the  I'ecognition  of  God  and  of 
the  great  immortality.  It  used  to  be  a  reproach 
against  Christian  scholars  made  by  skeptics 
that  they  investigated  the  ethnic  religions  in  the 
spirit  of  suspicious  hostility,  by  which  their 
processes  were  diverted  from  true  lines,  by 
which  their  conclusions  were  colored.     I  am  not 


concerned   to  argue   the  case  of  the   Christian 
scholars  of  fifty  years  ago  or  more,  but  I  can 
certainly  aftirm  now  that  the  Christian  scholars 
of  our  own  time  investigate  these  religions  care- 
fully,  patiently,   sympathetically,   with  an  eager 
desire  to  find  everything  in  them  that  is  of  beau- 
tiful worth  ;  and  they  find  many  things  of  truth 
and  beauty,  many  things  which  excite  their  ad- 
miration as  illustrating  the  attainment  of  the 
higher  aspiration  of  the  human  mind,  reaching 
after  the  unseen  if  haply  it  might  find  it.     But 
they  find  nowhere  the  discovery  of  one  personal 
God,  eternal  in  authority,  immaculate  in  char- 
acter, creating  man  in  his  own  image  and  open- 
ing before  him  the  ageless  immensities  beyond 
the  grave ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  recogni- 
tion of  God  and  such  recognition  of  the  immor- 
tality, man  is  left  to  grope  where  he  cannot  fly, 
to  clutch  the  earth  where  he  misses  heaven.    So 
it  is  that  industrially,  politically,  commercially, 
socially,  intellectually,  he  is  on  the  lower  level 
until  some  exterior  power  reaches  him  and  en- 
nobles him.     So  it  is  that  crime  such  as  is  un- 
known in  Christian  communities  is  familiar  and 
tolerated  in  the  world.     In  fact,  we  need  not  fix 
our  thought  prominently  on  the  more  deviUsli 
ci-imes  which  still  exist  in  parts  and  portions  of 
the  earth, — cannibalism,  infanticide,  human  sac- 
rifices, self-torture,  the  slavery  that  would  de- 
stroy  body  and  soul   together  in   its  own  hell. 
Commoner  vices  have  told  us  the  story  sufficient- 
ly,— drunkenness,    licentiousness,    the   gambling 
passion,  the  opium  habit,  the  fierce  self-will  that 
rushes  to  its  end  regardless  of  anything  sacred 
in  order  to  attain  its  pleasure. 

All  these  we  know.     How  familiar  they  are 
to  the  mind  and  in  the  life  of  the  world  at  large ; 
and   there  seems  no  power  arising  within  the 
circle  not  reached  by  Christian  influence  to  re- 
lieve the  gloom,   to  elevate  those  who  are  op- 
pressed by  these  slave  burdens.       There  is  no 
power.     Property   asserts   its   right  to  oppress 
and  enjoy ;  poverty  accepts  its  function,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  of  suffering  in  silence ;  the  deg 
radation  of  woman  strikes  a  vicious  stab  at  th( 
heart  and  conscience  of  immense  communities 
and  the  oppression  of  childhood  blights  life  at  it 
germ  and,  with  the  prospect  of  nothing  bette 
to  come,  suicide  becomes  a  common  refuge  fron 
the  unbearable  misery.     There  is  nothing  over 
stated  in  this  description  of  the  world  at  large 
and  you  know  how  it  is  in  your  city  slums,  eve 
in  this  city  of  refinement  and  culture  I  have  n 
doubt,  certainly  in  the  city  in  which  I  live,  i 
the  London  and  Birmingham  of  the  other  sid 
where  the  little  girl  twelve  years  old  had  nev( 
heard   the   name  of  Christ,   where   the  boy  < 
about     the     same     age     only     knew     the    n 
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tui'R  of  an  oath  by  having  been  his  lord- 
ship's caddy.  These  are  what  we  are  to 
reach  and  lift  if  we  improve.  These  are  they 
to  whom  we  are  to  bring  blessings  from  the 
most  high.  Certainly  every  heart  in  which  there 
is  a  spark  of  Christian  sympathy  must  feel  the 
power  of  this  motive  pressing  to  the  utmost  and 
instant  exertion  of  every  force  to  relieve  the 
suffering,  to  enlighten  the  darkness  and  to  lift 
the  oppressed. 

No  one  need  exaggerate,  every  one  should 
recognize,  the  weakness  and  wretchedness,  the 
exposure  and  the  peril  of  human  society.  When 
we  remember  that  in  this  universe  of  ours  des- 
tiny clings  closely  to  character,  ha's  never  any- 
thing mechanical  or  arbitrary  in  it,  but  follows 
the  spirit  which  enters  into  it,  then  those  tre- 
mendous words  of  our  Lord  in  the  twenty-fifth 
of  Matthew  have  upon  them  an  appalling  sharp- 
ness and  reach  as  addressed  to  great  classes  and 
companies  of  mankind ;  and  we  must  recognize 
it  and  hear  the  solemn  bell  of  the  universe  ring- 
ing through  His  word  and  telling  us  of  what  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  hereafter.  But  then  with 
this  recognition  of  the  exposure  and  peril  of 
human  society,  of  mankind  at  large,  we  must 
associate  the  recognition  of  the  recoverableness 
to  truth,  to  virtue  and  God  of  persons  and  of 
people  who  are  now  involved  in  all  these  calam- 
ities and  pains,  to  whom  now  unrest  and  appre- 
lension  is  as  natural  as  speech  or  sight,  the  re- 
-^overableness  of  man  and  of  persons,  and  of 
'ommunities  as  well  as  persons. 

Here,  of  course,  we  come  into  direct  antag- 

'uism  with  the  pessimist,  who  says,  "It  is  all  non- 

ense,  you  can't  possibly  do  the  work,  you  can't 

ike  these  i-agged  and  soiled  remnants  of  human- 

|y  in  your  city  streets  and   weave  them   into 

urple  garments  for  the  Master ;  you  cannot  ac- 

)mplish  the  work  which  you  set  out  to  do  in  the 

ties  in  your  own  land,  along  the  frontier,  or  in 

her  lands.     It  is  as  impossible  to  make   the 

ichaste  chaste,  to  make  the  mean  noble,  as  it 

to  make  crystal  lenses  out  of  mud,  or  the  deli- 

ite,  elastic  watch  spring  out  of  the  iron  slag." 

lat  is  the  world's  view,  and  it  is  a  hateful 

JW.     (Applause.)      Our  answer  to  it  is  that 

e  thing  can  be  done  and  has  been  done,  and 

ne  in  such  multitudes  of  instances  that  there 

no  use  whatever  in  arguing  against  the  fact. 

I'ist  came  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth  on 

errand.     He  knew  what  was  in  man,   and 

did  not  come  from  the  celestial  seats  on  an 

and  seen  and  known  beforehand  to  be  fruit- 

i  and  futile ;  he  came  because  he  knew  the  in- 

or,  central,  divine  element  in  human  nature, 

ivbich  he  could  appeal  and  by  which  he  could 

''  men  toward  the  things  transcendent.      We 


have  seen  the  example  how  many  times?  Hun- 
dreds, yea  even  thousands  of  times  in  our  own 
community,  as  missionaries  have  seen  them  in 
the  lands  abroad,  where  the  woman  intemperate, 
in  harlotry,  in  despair,  has  been  lifted  to  re- 
newed womanhood,  as  the  pearl  oyster  is  brought 
up  with  its  precious  contents  from  the  slimy 
ooze ;  where  the  man  whose  lips  had  been 
charged  with  the  foulest  blasphemy  has  become 
the  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  light  and  love  and 
hope  and  peace  to  others,  his  former  comrades ; 
where  the  feet  that  were  swift  to  do  evil  have 
become  beautiful  on  the  mountains  as  publish- 
ing salvation.  We  have  seen  these  things  in  in- 
dividuals and  in  communities,  in  the  roughest 
frontier  mining  camp,  where  every  door  opened 
on  a  saloon  or  a  brothel  or  a  gambling  table, 
and  where  by  the  power  coming  from  on  high  it 
has  been  transformed  into  a  peaceful  Christian 
village,  with  the  home,  with  the  school,  with  the 
church,  with  the  asylum,  with  the  holy  song, 
where  the  former  customary  music  was  the 
crack  of  revolvers.  We  have  seen  the  same 
thing  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  coral  islands, 
scenes  of  savage  massacre  and  of  cannibal  riot 
and  ferocity,  where  the  church  has  been  planted 
and  Christian  fellowships  have  been  established 
and  maintained.  We  have  seen  these  things 
and  why  argue  against  facts? 

Arguing  against  fact,  as  men  ultimately  find 
out,  is  like  trying  to  stop  with  articulate  breath 
the  march  of  the  stately  battle-ship  "  Olympia," 
as  she  sweeps  upward  to  her  anchorage.  (Ap- 
plause.) An  argument  may  meet  the  contrary 
argument ;  no  argument  can  overwhelm  a  fact 
(applause),  and  these  facts  in  experience  are 
as  sure,  as  difiicult  of  belief  perhaps,  but  as  com- 
pulsive of  belief,  as  are  the  scientific  demonstra- 
tions of  the  liquid  air,  of  the  wireless  telegraphy. 
We  do  not  question  the  reality  of  what  we  see, 
and  we  know  that  these  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced, on  the  smaller  scale  and  on  the  larger. 
I  suppose  that  every  one  who  has  ever  stood  on 
the  hights  above  Naples,  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Gennaro,  on  the  way  to  St.  Elmo,  has  noticed, 
as  I  remember  to  have  noticed,  that  all  the 
sound  coming  up  from  that  gay,  populous,  bril- 
liant, fascinating  city,  as  it  reached  the  upper 
air.  met  and  mingled  on  the  minor  key.  '.riiere 
were  the  voices  of  trallio.  and  the  voices  of  com- 
mand, and  the  voices  of  ."iffcction,  ani!  the  voices 
of  rebuke,  and  the  shouts  of  sailors,  and  the 
cries  of  the  itinerant  venders  in  the  street,  and 
the  chatter  and  the  laugh  of  childhood,  but  they 
all  came  up  into  this  indistinguishable  moan  in 
the  air.  That  is  the  voice  of  the  world  in  ^he 
upper  air,  whore  there  are  spirits  to  hear  it. 
That  is  the  cry  of  the  world  for  help.    And  here 
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is  the  answer  to  that  cry  :  a  song  of  triumph 
and  glorious  expectation,  taking  the  place  of  the 
moan  in  the  village,  in  the  city,  in  the  great  com- 
munity, men  and  women  out  of  whom  multitudes 
of  devils  have  been  cast,  as  out  of  him  of  old, 
sitting  clothed  and  in  their  ris?ht  minds  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus. 

You  cannot  lell  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  these  ellects,  for  mine  own  eyes  have 
seen  them,  mine  own  hands  have  touched  them. 
1  know  their  reality,  and  that  overy  human  soul 
which  has  not  committed  the  final  sin  and  passed 
the  judgment  is  recoverable  to  God  (applause) 
if  the  right  remedy  be  definitely  applied,  and 
that  every  people,  however  weak,  however  sinful, 
however  wanting  in  hope  and  expectation,  has 
within  it  the  possibility  and  above  it  the  prom- 
ise of  the  millennium.  (Applause.)  God's  power 
is  adequate  to  all  that.  We  want  to  associate 
that  idea  of  the  recoverableness  of  persons  and 
of  people  to  the  highest  ideal  and  to  God  him- 
self, in  order  to  combine  with  that  the  idea  of 
man's  present  misery  and  hopelessness  in  his 
condition,  to  constitute  the  true  and  powerful 
missionary  motive ;  and  then  we  want  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  one 
force  which,  being  used,  secures  this  result  in 
these  unpromising  conditions. 

Ilei'e,  again,  we  encounter  the  opposition  of 
multitudes.  How  often  men  have  laughed,  how 
loudly  they  have  laughed,  at  the  idea  that  the 
story  of  the  crucified  Nazarene  could  inspire  a 
despondent  soul  to  hope,  could  purify  the  vicious 
soul  into  virtue  and  bring  any  soul  nearer  to 
God.  Perhaps  somewhere  they  are  laughing  at 
it  now,  may  be  possibly  even  in  this  city  of  Bos- 
ton, the  home  of  culture  and  refinement  and  widt 
thought — I  don't  know,  I  don't  live  here 
(laughter), — but  I  know  that  in  the  country  at 
large  there  are  always  those  who  are  disposed 
to  say,  It  is  perfectly  puerile  to  try  and  reach 
human  sorrow  and  human  sin  with  the  power  of 
the  gospel  life  in  the  little  Book  which  the 
child  may  carry  in  her  hand ;  as  if  the  inconspic- 
uous forces  in  the  world's  development  were  not 
always  those  deadliest  on  the  one  hand  or  most 
benign  on  the  other ;  as  tho  wafts  of  air  did  not 
kill  multitudes  moi-e  than  all  the  batteries  of 
artillery ;  as  if  the  unseen  forces,  hardly  mani- 
festing themselves  at  all,  were  not  those  which 
society  seizes  by  which  to  advance  itself  most 
rapidly  and  grandly — that  little  spark,  vanish- 
ing instantaneously  but  revealing  the  unseen 
force  which  drives  machinery,  draws  carriages, 
illuminates  cities,  and  enables  you  and  me  to 
talk  as  if  face  to  face  with  friends  and  corre- 
spondents at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles ; 
that  fleecy  vapor,  vanishing  into  the  air  but  rep- 


ri'souling  the  gigantic  servant  ot  modern  civili- 
zation which  tunnels  mountains,  scoops  out 
mines,  and  links  the  continents  together  in  iron 
bands.  These  unseen  powers  are  the  ones  that 
man  loves  and  uses,  or  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  dreads  and  repels ;  and  the  power  of  the 
gospel,  however  men  may  smile  at  the  idea  of 
that  power,  has  vindicated  itself  too  many  times 
to  be  assailed  by  argument,  certainly  too  many 
times  to  be  encountered  with  ridicule. 

The  gospel  is  able  to  reconstitute  society  by 
reconstituting  the  character  of  individuals.  (Ap- 
plause.)    Through  its  effect  on  persons  it  opens 
the  way  for  vast  national  advances.     It  teaches 
not  merely  the  higher  themes,  but  all  the  themes 
that  are  associated  with  those  and  immediately 
pertinent  to  the  interest  of  mankind.     It  teaches 
frugality  and  industry  and  honesty,  by  express 
command   and    by   the   divine  example  of  Him 
who  brought  it  to  us.     It  turns  men,  as  it  has 
been  forcibly  said,  out  of  the  trails  of  blood  and 
plunder  into  the  path  of  honest  toil.    It  is  a  gos 
pel  for  every  creature,  that  is,  for  every  created 
thing;  and  gardens  bloom  in  a  lovelier  beauty 
under  its  influence,  and  harvest  festivals,  of  whicli 
the  country  is  full  to-day,  are  only  its  natural 
and  beautiful  fruit  and  trophy.    It  exalts  woman 
hood,  and  by  the  honor  it  puts  on  womanhood 
and  by  the  honor  it  puts  on  childhood,  it  inau 
gurates  the  new   family   life  in  the  world.     I 
honoi's,  as  no  other  religion  does  or  ever  did,  th 
essential  worth  of  the  immortal  spirit  in  mar 
and  it  forces  him,  pushes  him,  crowds  him,  int 
thoughtfulness  and  educational  discipline,  whei 
it  will  not  allow  him  to  be  manipulated  into  pal 
adise  by  any  priestly  hand  but  comes  to  him  in 
book  and  sets  him  to  work  to  investigate  its  co) 
tents,  to  inquire  concerning  it,  to  look  out  widj 
ly  around  it  and  to  inform  himself  by  caref' 
thought  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  means.    The 
is   the   basis  of  colleges   and   theological  sen 
naries,    and    I    hope   there   will    be   no  quan 
among  them.    (Laughter  and  applause.)    The 
is  the  basis  of  all  the  educational  institutio 
and   influences  that   are  worthy   in  the  wor 
Christianity  brings  them.     It  generates  by  > 
grees  a  new  social  science.     It  unites  commu 
ties  on  which  it  has  operated  in  new  relati'- 
ship  to  each  other.     International  alliances 
come  possible,  become  vital.     International  )' 
becomes  a  realty  and  a  power,  beneficences 
stimulated  and  law  becomes  ethical.    As  we  h  e 
seen   recently   in   the  prodigious   excitement! 
feeling  throughout  civilized  countries  in  coi" 
quence  of  the  apparent  gross  injustice  done  '^ 
single  French   ofiicer  by  a  military  court,  « 
time   is  coming,   tho   it   has   not  already  cce> 
when  mankind  shall  be  one  in  spirit  and  th( 
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.     .     .     "  instinct  bear  along, 
liouiid  the  earth's  electric  circle, 
One  swift  flash  of  right  or  wrong." 

(Great  applause.) 
It  is  not  commerce  which  does  this,  it  is  Chris- 
tianity. We  are  witnesses  to  it.     Our  ancestors, 
not  many   centuries  ago,  were  mere   rapacious 
savages,   robbers  in   the  forest,  pirates  on   the 
sea;  and  it  was  Christianity,  brought  to  them, 
that  lifted  them   into   gladness,   serenity,   great 
purpose,  great  expectation   and  hope ;  and   the 
new  civilization  in  which  we  rejoice  on  either 
side,   I  will   not  say  of  the  separating,   of  the 
uniting,  ocean,  was  founded  on  that  New  Testa- 
ment the  folios  of  which,  I  believe,  are  still  pre- 
served in  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Cambridge 
and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford.     Here 
is  the  basis  of  what  has  been  grandest,  most  il- 
lustrious and  most  prophetic  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  mankind.     Give  the  Gospel  freedom  and 
it  will  everywhere  show  the  power.     Among  the 
children  and  youth  to  whom  it  goes,  among  the 
mature  and  the  strong,  wheresoever  it  goes,  it 
grapples    conscience,    it    stimulates    the    heart. 
That  one  sentence,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  is  the  profoiindest  truth, 
is  the  most  persuasive  and  commanding  appeal 
ever  addressed  by  an  inspired  apostle  to  the  chil- 
dren   of    mankind    (applause)  ;    and    wherever 
■:hat  is  had,  sin  is  lost  in  penitence  and  hope  is 
lost  in  triumphant  vision,  and  the  glory  of  the 
world  disappears  before  the  glory  immutable  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

Then  we  are  to  remember,  certaiuly  never  is 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  imperishable 
motive,  surpassing  and  dominating  every  other 
in    missionary    effort,    is    adoring    love    toward 
Christ,  central  in  the  Scripture,  glorified  in  his- 
tory.     No  student  of  history,   no  observer  of 
human  experience,  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is 
the  sovereign  passion  possible  to  human  nature, 
beside  which  the  passion  of  love  for  a  friend,  for 
a  country,  for  a  business,  for  studies,  may  be 
auxiliary,   but  must  be  subordinate.     There   is 
the  passion  which  has  done  the  grandest  things 
the  world  has  ever  known.     There  is  the  passion 
the  vision  of  which  interprets  to  us  the  grandest, 
Rulilimest  pages  of  history.     We  have  all  felt  it, 
1  am  sure,  if  we  are  Christian,  in  our  measure, 
and  at  times ;  at  the  sacrament,  perhaps,  in  those 
sabbaths  of  the  soul  of  which  Coleridge  speaks, 
when  the  mind  eddies  around  instead  of  flowing 
onward,  when  we  have  been  moved  to  a  great 
effort  for  Him  whom  we  love ;  most  keenly  per- 
haps when  we  have  been  in  keenest  sorrow,  when 
the  earth  was  as  iron  under  our  feet  and  the 
heavens  as  brass  above  our  head,  and  we  were 
all  alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  there  stood  beside 


us  One  in  the  form  of  the  Son  of  Man,  making 
luminous  the  dark.  We  have  felt  this  love  to- 
ward Christ ;  and  when  we  have  felt  it  we  have 
known  that  no  power  could  surpass  or  approach 
it  in  the  intensity  of  its  moving  force  to  every 
enterprise,  great,  difficult,  however  it  might  be, 
by  which  he  would  be  honored. 

Love  has  been  the  power  in  all  the  Church. 
.Judgment  may  be  generous ;  love  is  lavish. 
.Judgment  may  be  stedfast  in  its  conclusions ; 
love  is  hei'oic  in  its  atBrmation.  It  was  love 
tJiat  garnished  the  liouse  and  poured  out  the 
spikenard  and  spiced  the  sepulcher.  It  was 
love  that  faced  the  flame,  as  in  Felicitas  and 
Perpetua,  fronting  the  dungeon  and  not  shrink- 
ing, fronting  the  .sword  and  not  blanching.  It 
was  love  that  said,  "  The  nearer  the  sword,  the 
nearer  to  God."  You  cannot  conquer  that  power, 
indestructible,  full  of  a  divine  energy. 

How  wonderful  it  is.     Look  at  the  progress 
of  the  last  ninety  years,  since  missionary  work 
began  in  this  country.     The  changes,  except  as 
they  are  matters  of  public  record  and  of  uni- 
versal   personal    observation,    would    be   simply 
unthinkable, — vast   new   machineries   of   travel 
and  of  commerce ;   vast  additions  to  the  wealth 
of  civilized  lands ;  the  over  increasing  prosperity 
and  power  of  Protestant  nations  in  which  the 
Gospel   is   honored ;  the   equally   ever   reducing 
power  and   lessening  fame  of   nations,   ancient 
and  famous,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  refused  free 
movement  and  a  home  among  the  people ;   the 
continually   closer   approaches  of  civilized  and 
Protestant  nations  to  each  other,  as  of  Great 
Britain   and   this   country    (applause).      Many 
years   ago   Lord   Brougham   said,    I   remember, 
"  Not  an  axe  falls  in  the  American  forest  but  it 
sets  in  motion  a  shuttle  in  Manchester."     That 
has  been  true  ever  since  and  is  more  true  to-day 
than  ever  before.     Not  a  mine  is  opened,  not  an 
industry  established,  not  a  mechanism  invented 
in  the  one  country  which  is  not  recognized  and 
the  power  of  which  is  not  felt  in  the  other ;  and 
more  and  more  their  policies  are  weaving  to- 
gether, not  necessarily   in  form,  but  in  funda- 
mental, underlying  sympathy    (applause).     All 
these  things  are  going  forward  with  the  opening 
of  regions  and  realms  formerly   inaccessible  to 
Christianity,  so  that  now  that  Christianity,  which 
seemed  buried  in  the  catacombs,  which  seemed 
l)urnod  up  in  the  nmrtyr  fires,  has  the  freedom 
of  the  world  and  may  everywhere  be  preached 
in  its  purity  and  its  power  (applause) .     Here  are 
the  plans  of  God  going  forward ;  and  we  ought 
to  feel  in  ourselves  that  in  every  hardest  work 
we  do  we  are  only  keeping  step  with  the  march 
of  Omnipotence. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  fear  that  the 
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prosperity  of  uiir  times,  tlie  love  of  pleasure,  the 
desire  for  ease  aud  enjoyment,  are  to  interfere 
with  and  stay  these  plans  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  furtherance  of  his  church  and  of 
his  cause  in   the  world.      I  ■  >   not  wonder  at 
the  fear,   though   I   do  not  share  it.     Unques- 
tionably the  secular  spirit  is  more  intense  and 
widely  distributed  at  this  time  than  it  ever  was 
before,  and  the  opportunities  for  its  gratification 
in  the  acquirement  of  wealth  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  luxury  are  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore.    Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  Sunday  ob- 
servance is  far  less  strict,  and  family  discipline 
and  training  far  less  careful   than  they  were, 
perhaps,    in    the    days    of    our    own    childhood. 
Sunday  newspapers  make  almost  all  American 
ministers   wish   they   were   Englishmen    (great 
applause),  and  Sunday  observance  among  our- 
selves  reminds  one  too  often   of  that  colloquy 
between  Joshua  and  Moses  as  they  were  coming 
down  from  the  mount  during  the  idol  feast,  when 
the  younger  said,  "  There  is  a  noise  of  war  in 
the  camp."'     "  No,"  said  the  elder  and  more  dis- 
cerning, "  it  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout 
for  the  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them 
that  cry  for  being  overcome,  but  it  is  the  voice 
of  them  that  sing  that  I  hear."     Sometimes  in 
our  congregations  I  think  it  is  not  the  shout  in 
the  mastery  of  the  truth,  pushing  it  upon  men, 
it  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  in  penitence 
and  humbled  obedience  because  they  are  over- 
come, but  it  is  the  voice  of  them  that  sing  that 
I  hear,  and  the  singing  is  too  often  in  operatic 
measures  and  done  by  quartets  and  not  by  con- 
gregations (applause).     Talleyrand  was  right  in 
saying   years    ago    that    Americans   take   their 
pleasures  sadly.     I  think  that  we  are  right  also, 
and  more  nearly  right,  when  we  say  that  Ameri- 
cans take  their  religion  too  lightly,  too  gaily,  as  if 
it  were  a  varnish  upon  life  instead  of  a  fire  and 
power  within  it  (applause).     We  need  to  medi- 
tate much  more  than  we  do  on  those  great  words 
that  were  written  'fifty  years  ago    and  more  on 
"  The  Earnest  Church,"  written  by  the  prede- 
cessor of  our  beloved  and  honored  Dr.  Dale  at 
Birmingham.  ;i  man  of  such  singular  excellence. 
I  once  heard  Dr.  Cox  say,  I  remember,  that  it 
required  an   "  angel  "   hyphenated  between   two 
apostles  to  make  the  name  worthy  of  him,  .John 
Angell    James    (laughter   and    applause).      We 
need  to  meditate  upon  that  and  to  gird  ourselves 
for  more  energetic  service  in   the  cause  of  the 
Master. 

But  the  lunnan  soul  is  still  beating  and  full  of 
life  in  the  heart  of  every  one  whom  we  address, 
and  God's  gospel  has  its  grip  on  that  human  soul 
whenever  it  reaches  through  our  ministry  and 
lifts    it    nearer    the    things    transcendent    and 


nearer  God  Himself.  While  I  see  many  things 
to  make  us  solicitous,  I  see  nothing  to  make  us 
timid  concerning  these  mighty,  advancing  plans 
of  God.  If  persecution  could  not  stay  them, 
if  prelacy  could  not  finally  thwart  them,  I  do 
not  believe  that  bicycles  are  going  to  override 
them  in  the  end  (applause),  or  that  they  are 
to  find  their  grave  in  the  fascinating  golf-links 
'  (applause).  No,  there  is  One  who  sitteth  above 
the  circle  of  the  e;arth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers ;  and  His  plans  go 
forth,  soundless,  silent,  except  as  they  come 
into  operation.  But  they  never  are  broken ; 
they  nevei-  are  drawn  back ;  and  the  world  has 
to  learn  more  and  more  clearly  every  centui-y 
that  the  banners  of  God  are  those  that  never  go 
down  in  any  struggle  (applause)  ;  and  that  who- 
ever walks  and  works  with  God  is  sure  of  the 
triumph. 

Then  do  not  let  us  forget  that  this  is  the  sub- 
lime interval  in  history  between  the  ascension 
of  the  Master  and  his  second  coming  in  power 
and  glory  to  judge  the  world.     "  In  a  grand  and 
awful  time,"  the  hymn  says,-^and  I  repeat  it : 
"  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling, 
In  a  grand  and  awful  time," 
when  the  heavens  have  been  luminous  with  the 
splendor  of  the  Ascension  and  are  coming  to  be 
luminous  with  the  awful  glory  of  the  coming  for 
judgment ;  and  now  is  our  time  for  work,  for 
work  with  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  whose 
dispensation    tins    is.      That    Spirit    wrote    his 
gospel  by  the  inspiration  of  human  minds  and 
by  the  instruments  of  human  hands  on  leaves  of 
parchment  and  papyrus.     He  is  writing  his  gos- 
pel now  at  large  through  his  inspiration  of  hu- 
man minds  and  guidance  of  human  hands  over 
the  expanses  of  the  continent.     But  it  is  the 
same  gosjiel,    the   gospel   of   sin,    the   gospel   of 
atonement,  the  gospel  of  regeneration,  the  gos- 
pel of  future  judgment  and  future  glory  for  the 
believing.     That  is  the  gospel,  aud  we  are  to  go 
with   him   in   extending  the  knowledge  of  that 
and  in  writing  it  ourselves.      Wheresoever  we 
have  the  opportunity,  that  is  our  work,  a  work 
greater,  more  momentous,  wider  in  its  I'elations, 
than  any  other  done  upon  the  earth. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  meanness  and  misery 
and  evilnoss  of  human  society  where  the  gospel 
does  not  enter  and  pervade  it.'  Let  us  not  for- 
get the  recoverableness  to  God  of  every  person 
and  every  ])eople,  if  the  divine  energies  ai'e 
i-ightly  used.  Let  us  not  forget  tliat  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  the  i)ower  at  which  men  laugh  and 
say,  "  Yon  are  trying  to  quarry  mountains  with 
sunbeams ;  you  are  trying  to  lift  masses  of  ma- 
sonry with  aerial  or  at  best  silken  threads." 
It  is  the  gospel  of  Christ  which  is  to  be  the  pow- 
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er  to  lift  mankind  and  glorify  God  in  all  the  con- 
tinents, in  all  the  earth.  The  passion  of  love  for 
Christ,  stimulated  by  everything  thatf  we  read 
or  hear,  quickened  by  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts, 
is  the  power  that  is  to  loosen  amassed  wealth 
and  make  it  fluent,  that  is  to  vitalize  dead  wealth 
and  make  it  active,  that  is  to  enter  into  every 
languid  heart  and  inspire  it  for  service.  And 
then  the  view  of  the  Divine  Providence  working 
in  history  toward  one  result,  steadily  steering 
toward  one  haven  and  port,  the  earth  renewed 
in  righteousness  and  beautiful  before  God ;  and 
then  this  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  in  which 
we  have  our  time  after  the  resurrection.  A  dis- 
ciple said,  "  I  go  a-fishing."  Likewise  said  they 
all.  It  seems  strange  that  even  after  that  mir- 
acle which  Las  shot  its  radiance  everywhere  over 
the  history  of  the  world  any  disciple  should  have 
had  that  indifference.  Certainly  shall  we,  after 
the  ascension  and  when  the  skies  are  still  glow- 
ing with  it,  after  Pentecost  has  opened  heavenly 
principalities  and  powers  to  our  view,  and  our 
experience  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  white 
Throne  that  is  to  be  set  in  heaven  shall  we  go 
to  building  and  bargaining,  to  mining  and  mer- 
chandising, as  our  chief  aim  in  life,,  and  omit 
this  sublimest  service  which  angels,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  bend  over  the  battlement  of  heaven  to 
see  in  its  progress  and  to  make  their  hearts  and 
harps  jubilant  in  our  vitality  and  success. 

Oh,  my  friends,  let  us  remember,  wheresoever 
we  labor,  that  our  errand  is  to  make  this  com- 
plex, complete,  energetic  missionary  motive 
more  clear  to  every  mind,  more  thoroughly  vig- 
orous and  energetic  in  every  heart.  Everything 
else  must  be  postponed.  Do  not  let  us  spend 
our  strength  in  picking  the  gospel  to  pieces,  see- 
ing if  we  can't  put  it  together  again  in  a  better 
fashion.  Do  not  let  us  spend  our  strength  in 
any  denominational  controversies  or  collisions. 
Let  us  give  ourselves  with  all  our  power  to  mak- 
ing this  immense  missionary  motive  operative 
throughout  all  the  churches,  throughout  and  in 
all  Christian  hearts,  till  he  shall  come  whose 
right  it  is  to  reign  and  take  unto  himself  his 
great  power  and  rule  King  of  Nations  as  well 
as  King  of  Saints ;  and  let  us  recognize  this  as 
the  one  truly  magnificent  errand  for  man  on  the 
earth.  Let  us  be  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit 
that  we  may  accomplish  it  the  more  perfectly. 
Let  us  never  intermit  the  service.  And  if.  as 
wo  grow  older,  we  grow  weary  with  cares  and 
labors,  and  it  may  be  with  sorrow,  and  are  dis- 
posed sometimes  to  think  we  may  now  rest,  let 
lis  remember  the  word  of  Arnauld,  the  illustrious 
Port  Royalist,  whom  even  his  passionate  ene- 
mies, the  Jesuits,  admitted  to  be  great.  When 
some  one  said  to  hira.  "  You  have  labored  long. 


now  is  your  time  to  rest,"  his  reply  was, 
"  RestV  Why  rest  here  and  now  when  I  have 
a  whole  eternity  to  rest  in?"  God  in  his  grace 
open  that  tranquil  and  luminous  eternity  to  each 
of  us,  where  we  may  rest  in  nobler  praise  and 
grander  work  forevermore,  and  unto  him  be  all 
the  praise. 

ADDRESS  01'  PKOF.  GEO.  F.  MOORE,  D.D., 

of  andover  tlieologtcai.  semtnary, 
In  Reply  to  the  Papers  of  President  Hyde 

AND  President  Si-ocum. 
Mr.  President,  Memberit  of  the  Council,  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen  : 

The  Council  listened  od  Thursday  evening  to 
two  papers  on  Theological  Education  in  America 
from  two  gentlemen,  presidents  of  colleges,  one 
in  the  East  and  one  in  the  West,  both  of  whom 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  younger  modern 
leaders  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  well,  no 
doubt,  that  the  i)oint  of  view  taken  in  these  ad- 
dresses should  be  from  without  the  seminaries. 
At  least  for  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching  those  who  are  to  be  ministers  it  was 
profitable  and  helpful  to  see  ourselves  as,  at 
least,  some  othei-s  see  us  (laughter  and  ap- 
plause) ;  and  I  hope  that  the  criticisms  which 
were  made  have  led  others,  as  they  have  led  me, 
to  a  searching  self-examination.  But  it  seemed 
10  some  of  those  who  heard  the  addresses  that 
the  point  of  view  was  rather  too  far  outside, 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  so  remote  in  time  or  place 
or  sympathy  that  the  authors  of  these  addresses 
saw  but  little,  and  that  confusedly,  of  the  things 
which  are  really  done  to-day  in  the  theological 
seminaries  of  our  denomination  in  America. 
(Applause).  For  that  reason  I  have  been 
asked — and  for  the  very  kind  curtesy  of  the 
committee  and  the  Council  I  wish,  for  myself 
and  my  colleagues  in  this  work,  to  express  my 
heartiest  (hanks — to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  from  a  point 
of  view  rather  nearer  to  the  institutions,  and,  I 
hope,  nearer  to  the  facts.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  shall 
say  just  a  word.  One  of  these  is  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  aid  to  students.  It  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  theological  seminaries  have 
inherited  from  a  former  time.  The  evils  of  the 
traditional  method  of  aid  to  the  theological  stu- 
dents— both  its  positive  and  negative  evils — are 
not  more  apparent  to  those  without  than  to 
those  within  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  the  semi- 
naries in  this  country  are  doing  their  best  so  to 
administer  the  trust  funds  committed  to  them 
as  to  accomplish  the  good  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish  without  the  incidental  evils 
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which  they  sometimes  liuve  wrought.  And  I 
may  say  very  properly  here  that  at  a  gathering 
of  the  theological  instructors  who  have  been 
present  as  delegates  or  otherwise  in  this  Council 
held  a  day  or  two  ago,  this  question  was  fully 
canvassed  and  the  methods  which  were  being 
used  in  our  seminaries  discussed.  We  had  a  free 
interchange  of  views  from  which  it  appeared 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  where  local 
conditions  or  otherwise  existed,  all  of  our  insti- 
tutions are  now  endeavoring  to  administer  these 
funds  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  similar 
funds  are  administered  in  colleges  aod  universi- 
ties. That  is,  scholarships  are  given,  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  competition,  and  if  not  by 
competition  then  by  demanding  not  a  mediocre 
but  an  exact  standard  of  scholarship  for  the  be- 
stowal of  them.  And  while  we  do  not  profess 
to  have  altogether  solved  the  difficulties  or  over- 
come the  troubles  which  result  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  generations,  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
are  laboring  in  precisely  the  same  direction  and 
way  in  which  the  administrators  of  colleges  are 
laboring.  In  the  seminary  for  which  I  am  able 
more  particularly  to  speak  we  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  that  is  done  in  Bowdoin 
College  or  Harvard  College,  and  nothing  else. 
(Applause.) 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  diligence  of  the- 
ological students.  I  had  the  impression  when  I 
was  a  student  of  theology  myself  that  some  of 
my  fellow  students  did  not  study  as  hard  as 
some  of  them  had  studied  at  college  or  as  some 
in  the  professional  schools.  I  have  often  ground 
it  into  my  students  that  they  were  not  worked 
so  hard  as  men  are  worked  in  the  law  and  medi- 
cal schools,  and  that  in  consequence  some  of 
them  did  not  work  so  hard.  But  there  is  a 
word  to  be  said  there.  In  the  law  or  medical 
school  the  student  is  expected  to  acquire  a  vast 
number  of  principles  and  facts  in  his  profession. 
He  has  to  learn  them  that  he  may  know  them, 
and  the  process,  with  all  the  methods  employed 
about  it,  is  in  the  main  a  process  of  acquisition. 
The  student  of  theology,  on  the  contrary,  has  to 
think  through  what  he  is  trying  to  learn.  He 
has  to  have  time  for  meditation  upon  the  great 
religious  and  theological  truths  which  he  is  led 
to  discuss.  And  on  the  other  side,  we  have 
thought  that  the  man  who  came  to  the  study  of 
the  ministry  with  the  thorough  training  of  the 
college  or  the  university,  with  habits  of  study 
and  discipline  acquired,  with  the  highest  motives 
to  prompt  him — not  simply  motives  of  self-inter- 
est, but  the  motives  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
would  have  learned  by  that  time  to  work  him- 
self without  an  instructor  and  an  examination 
paper  always  before  him.      (Applause.)     If  this 


is  in  some  respecis  too  ideal  a  conception  of  the 
situation,  it  is  at  least  a  worthy  one. 

But  I  wish  to  confine  myself  mainly  to  the 
question  of  the  education  in  the  seminaries,  as 
that  was  the  chief  point  in  the  papers  read.  I 
am  glad  to  agree  very  heartily  with  the  speakers 
as  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  and  the  dis- 
asters which  must  follow  the  substitution  in  our 
churches  extensively  of  an  uneducated  for  an 
educated  ministry.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart 
that  the  best  powers  which  God  has  ever  given  a 
man,  the  best  training  and  education  which  the 
best  institutions  can  give  him,  and  the  most 
consecrated  spirit,  make  a  man  none  too  good  for 
the  least  and  humblest  work  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  (applause),  and  that  the  humblest 
and  the  weakest  churches  require  not  weak  men, 
but  strong  men  to  help  them  out  of  their  weak- 
ness. (Applause.)  I  agree,  therefore,  very 
heartily  with  these  gentlemen  that  students  who 
are  preparing  for  the  ministry  should  have  a 
four  or  five  years'  disciplinary  training  in  a 
secondary  school  with  a  drill  as  thorough  as  it 
can  be  made ;  that  in  college  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  continue  this  disciplinary 
study,  to  acquire  as  broad  a  knowledge  as  is 
possible  of  nature  and  the  methods  of  natural 
science  thi'ough  study,  and,  if  possible,  through 
laboratory  investigation  in  some  branch  of 
science  or  other ;  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man history  not  only  in  its  facts,  but  in  the 
broad  causes  and  forces  which  are  at  work  in 
it ;  to  study  extensively  in  philosophy  and  the 
history  of  philosophy  ;  to  acquire  a  generous  cul- 
ture ;  and  to  gain  if  possible  a  facile  and  foi-cible 
power  of  expression.  All  that  belongs  to  the 
previous  training  of  the  stuuent  of  theology,  and 
for  that  we  look,  and  must  look,  to  the  colleges 
from  which  our  students  come.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  with  only  exceptions  here  and  there 
which  are  due  to  local  causes,  needs  or  condi- 
tions, our  institutions  receive  as  regular  students 
only  graduates  of  our  colleges. 

Now  we  do  not  always  get  from  our  colleges 
men  who  are  equipped  in  full  accord  with  this 
ideal.  (Applause.)  I  told  my  friend.  Presi- 
dent Hyde,  yesterday  that  at  the  next  Inter- 
national Congregational  Council  I  was  going  to 
get  myself  an  invitation  to  speak  on  the  Fail- 
ure of  the  American  College  as  illustrated  by 
the  inadequate  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
ministry  of  the  men  whom  it  sends  to  us. 
(Loud  applause.)  If  I  were  so  disposed  I 
could  make  out  quite  as  strong  a  case,  after  six- 
teen years  of  experience  in  teaching  these  gradu- 
ates. For  the  truth  is  that,  with  ail  the  boast- 
fulness  of  modern  methods  of  training,  my  ex- 
perience— and  I  speak  for  no  other — with  not 
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Ihe  worst  men  only,  but  w..-  many  of  the  best, 
not  with  men  from  the  inferior  colleges  alone, 
but  with  men  from  the  best  colleges,  is  that  the 
moment  you  put  these  men  into  a  seminar  in 
philology  or  history  or  philo'phy  you  find  that 
they  bave  had  no  training  in  scientific  methods. 
Now  on  the  basis  of  this  previous  education  we 
undertake  to  build  a  theological  education  which 
is  to  prepare  men  to  be  preachers  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  to  be  pastors  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  to  be  teachers  of  their  fellow  men  in  re- 
ligion and  morals,  to  be  leaders  of  their  fellow 
men  in  the  application  of  Christian  morality  to 
the  family,  to  society,  to  business,  to  the  mu- 
nicipality, to  the  great  politics  of  the  State. 
That  is  an  exacting  calling,  and  it  demands  an 
exacting  and  an  exact  preparation. 

The    proportion    and    nature    of    theological 
studies  has  changed  somewhat  in  recent  years. 
Systematic  theology  no  longer  occupies,   I  will 
not  say  the  central  place,  which  it  must  always 
occupy  as  lon-g  as  men  are  under  the  intellectual 
compulsion  to  think  themselves  and  the  world 
through,  hut  the  place  of  overweening  or  mon- 
opolizing importance  which  perhaps  it  held  in 
prior  times,   tho   not   in    times   which   probably 
any  of  us  remember.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
purely  exegetical  study  of  the  Bible,  the  rigid 
grammatical   exegesis,    which    had   for   its   root 
the  belief  not  merely  in  the  verbal  but  in  the 
fragmentary  inspiration  of  the  Scripture,  which 
had  its  reason  for  being  in  the  belief  that  some 
essential  doctrine  might  turn  on  a  Greek  aorist 
or  the  force  of  a  Hebrew  particle,  has  lost  the 
importance  which  it  possessed.     A  larger  exege- 
sis, a  broader  interpretation  and  view  of  inspira- 
tion, to  which   it   is  clear   that   that   which   is 
really, inspired  and  inspiring  in  the  Scriptures 
resides  in  every  translation,  even  in  the  poorest, 
uot  to  speak  of  our  own  noblest  version,  as  well 
j  as  in  the  letter  of  tho  Greek  and  Hebrew,  has 
j  taken  its  place  and  led  to  a  broader  and  more 
scientific  intei-pretation  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  environment  of  nascent  Chris- 
tianitj',  of  early  Christianity   itself  and  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  history 
I  of  other   religious:,    the   philosophy    of    religion 
iwith  a  broad  historical  basis,  the  application  of 
'^nomics  and  ethics  to  the  social  needs  of  our 
ime  and  not  merely  to  the  morality  of  tho  in- 
lividual,— all    these    things    have    taken    their 
ilace  in  larger  measure  in  our  theological  train- 
ng  and  they  have  greatly  broadened  the  course 
f  study  in  our  institutions.     The  change  which 
ms    come    over    the    theological    curriculm    in 
wenty  years  is  no   less   than   that  which   has 
aken  place  in  the  same  time  in  the  college,  and 
li<>  theological   institutions   have   been    no    less 


prompt  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  new 
time  and  the  new  conditions.      (Applause.) 

The  extent  of  this  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry  is  evidently  wide  enough  to  oc- 
cupy a  man  for  three  years,  and  the  imperative- 
ness of  his  vocation  is  ecjualed  by  the  imperative- 
ness of  his  avocation.  It  cannot  be  expected  in 
ordinary  cases  that  we  shall  undertake  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  the  previous  education  by 
teaching  philosophy  or  natural  science  or  other 
branches  which  ought  to  have  been  studied  in 
college.  It  would  be  better  for  a  man.  if  he 
finds  his  college  course  has  been  deficient,  to 
take  a  graduate  course  at  some  university  rather 
than  to  try  and  make  up  that  deficiency  in  the 
theological  seminary,  even  if  the  theological  sem- 
inary is  situated  alongside  of  a  university, 
which,  for  many  reasons,  is  an  ideal  place.  But 
in  the  seminary  these  studies  cannot  be  pursued, 
neither  con  they  be  carried  on  in  the  instruction 
of  the  seminary.  Wi^  hope  that  men  who  have 
had  a  proper  grounding  in  the  literature  of  their 
national  tongue  in  their  college  course  will  not 
give  up  the  reading  of  the  great  poets  and  ora- 
tors of  the  English  language  because  they  are 
not  held  up  to  recitations  in  English  literature 
throughout  their  seminary  course.  We  hope 
that  men  who  have  acquired  a  love  for  science 
in  their  college  course  will  not  abandon  it  when 
they  devote  themselves  to  the  more  properly 
theological  studies.  But  to  ask  that  these  things 
be  carried  along  in  the  seminary  course  by  calling 
in  some  expert  in  science  or  philosophy  or  liter- 
ature to  give  lectures,  and  to  assert  that  that 
is  a  thing  for  the  lack  of  which  the  seminaries 
aro  perishing,  sounds  to  me  very  much  as  it 
would  have  pounded,  when  a  student  of  law,  if 
told  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  law  school 
if  it  did  not  teach  these  things  and  that  its 
only  salvation  was  to  call  in  some  experts  from 
outside  to  talk  about  them. 

But  the  course  of  study  in  the  seminary  has 
not  changed  so  radically  as  the  method  of  study 
in  the  old  college.  I  am  an  older  man  than 
President  Hyde,  and  I  am  a  product  of  the  old 
education.  It  is  the  custom  to  deride  the  old 
education,  but  it  was  not  so  very  bad  an  educa- 
tion after  nil,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  men  who  are  now  eminent 
in  scientific  and  historical  investigation  in  this 
country  were  brought  up  under  it.  (Applause.) 
Nevertheless,  I  am  heartily  willing  to  admit  that 
the  new  is  better.  The  old  education  was  a 
method  of  recitations  and  lectures  which  treated 
men  as  boys  after  they  had  got  to  be  men.  The 
new  education  starts  out  with  the  principle  that 
the  real  training  of  a  man  for  the  work  of  life 
is  to  teach  him  10  see  things  with  his  own  eyes. 
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to  gel  his  facts  from  the  sources  or  as  near  the 
sources  as  he  can,  to  exercise  his  own  judgment 
upon  them,  to  form  his  own  reassured  opinion 
upon  the  interpretation  of  them,  and  to  know 
what  he  knows  for  himself,  because  he  knows  it 
and  not  because  he  has  been  told  it.  The  whole 
method  of  modern  education  in  college  and  in  the 
professional  school  has  been  adapted  to  this  end. 
The  methods  of  the  medical  school  and  of  the 
law  school  have  been  revolutionized.  Is  it  true 
that  the  theological  schools  still  go  on,  following 
the  same  methods  of  instruction  and  education 
which  were  used  fifty  years  ago'  and  have  for 
twenty  years  been  obsolete  in  all  professional 
schools?  It  is  not  true,  and  no  man  who  knows 
the  interior  of  a  modern  theological  school  would 
have  ventured  such  an  assertion  in  the  presence 
I  will  not  say  of  theological  teachers  but  of 
the  recent  graduates  of  theological  seminaries. 
( Applause. ) 

The  method  of  instruction  has  to  be  adapted 
to  the  subject.  You  cannot  teach  metaphysics 
in  a  laboratory.  You  cannot  teach  physiology 
as  you  teach  psychology.  Nor  can  you  teach 
history  as  you  teach  chemistry.  You  may  apply 
juSt  as  rigid  a  method,  just  as  scientific  a  meth- 
od of  presentation,  but  the  methods  cannot  be 
the  same  because  the  subjects  are  not  the  same. 
The  lecture,  which  has  come  in  for  a  good  share 
of  President  Hyde's  unseemly  ridicule  (laugh- 
ter)— a  ridicule  which  is  perfectly  just  toward 
the  lecture  which  he  described  but  which  has  no 
application  to  the  lecture  which  exists  except  in 
his  imagination  (applause) — will  always  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  instruction,  not  be- 
cause it  aims  "  to  pour  finished  results  into  the 
passive  minds  of  mature  men  who  are  insulted 
by  the  pi-ocess,"  but  because  it  gives  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  present  to  his  pupils  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  kwnowledge  in  the  branch  which  he 
is  teaching  up  to  the  hour  of  the  lecture,  which  no 
text-book  can  ever  enable  him  to  do,  and  because 
it  enables  him  to  present  it  in  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation and  not  in  the  "  funnel "  method. 
An  exegetical  lecture  is  not  anything  like  a  chap- 
ter from  a  commentary.  Its  object  is  to  show 
the  pupil  at  every  step  what  the  exegetical  ques- 
tion is,  how  it  arises,  how  it  is  formulated  and 
how  it  is  to  be  answered.  It  is  a  method  of  dis- 
cipline in  investigation  itself,  and  I  never  heard 
an  exegetical  lecture  framed  on  any  other  line. 
If  it  is  possible  to  do  this  in  exegesis,  which  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  subject  so  to  treat, 
it  is  possible  in  all  others. 

But  the  lecture  is  not  the  only  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is,  and  always  has  been,  supplemented 
by  wide  reading :  it  is  supplemented  by  discus- 
sion in  the  class-room  and  elsewhere,  by  criti- 


cisni  of  the  individual  student  and  the  effort 
which  he  is  forced  to  make  to  construct  and 
present  the  results  of  his  own  investigation.  If 
the  class  is  small  and  the  subject  suits  it,  the 
lecture  itself  may  become  a  seminar.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  that,  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  seminar  in  which  all  the  men  are  made 
to  do  the  work  of  actual  investigation  under  the 
guidance  and  criticism  of  the  instructor  and  to 
put  their  results  together  just  exactly  as  they 
do  in  the  scientific  school  or  law  school  or  medi- 
cal school. 

Now,  I  am  the  neighbor  of  a  great  university, 
and  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  good  deal  on  the 
inside  of  the  university,  (o  know  very  intimately 
the  men  who  are  its  leading  teachers  in  various 
departments  and  to  have  inquired  into  the  meth- 
ods and  changes  of  methods  there  employed ;  and 
1  am  perfectly  free  to  say  that,  for  the  soul  of 
me,  I  do  not  know  any  difference — beyond  those 
which  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  studies  and  those 
which  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  university  itself — 
between   the  methods   employed  in  teaching  in 
our  theological  seminaries  and  those  employed 
in  the  university.     I  will  not  say  that  all  pro- 
fessors reach  this  level.     I  have  known  even  pro- 
fessors in  colleges  who  have  been  left  over  from 
a  former  time  and  were  never  able  to  keep  up 
with  their  generation.    (Laughter.)    I  have  even 
heard    of   college    presidents   who    were   not  in 
favor  of  all  the  reforms  in  education.     I  will 
not  say  that  all  seminaries  have  attained  this 
ideal.      We   have    to    work    with    the   material 
which  we  get,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  it  is  not 
always  that  which  we  most  like  to  get.    But  it 
cannot  be  that  these  institutions  are  so  in  the 
rut  of  an  antiquated  education,  that  their  in 
structors  are  so  out  of  sympathy  with  and  so  ig 
norant  of  modern  methods  of  education  as  ha- 
been  insinuated.     If  that  were  so,   would  th- 
theological  faculties    be  the    favorite    hunting 
ground  for  college  presidents?      (Laughter  and 
prolonged  applause.)     There  is  President  Tuck- 
er of   Dartmouth    College,   who   was   President 
Hyde's  instructor  in  homiletics  at  Andover, — so 
futile  a  teacher,  "  giving  instruction  for  swim- 
ming in  a  two-by-four  bathtub"   (laughter),  by 
what  process  has  be  become  such  a  different  man 
since?     (Applause.)     President  Harris  has  just 
gone  from  us  to  Amherst.     (Applause.)     I  know 
of  three  members  of  my  own  faculty  who  have 
three  times  in   the  last  ten  years  declined  the 
presidency   of   similar   institutions.     The  same 
story  might  be  told  of  Hartford,  of  New  Haven 
and  other  places,  I  presume.     It  is  absurd  tc 
think  that  colleges,  which  are  looking  for  men 
who  will  take  the  leadership  in  the  new  educa 


tion,   should   pick   men    who   have   not  an 
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bout  what  the  new  education  is.  (Laughter 
nd  loud  applause.) 
I  have  no  objection  to  just  criticism.  No  one 
nows  better  than  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  in- 
ide  how  imperfect  our  attainment  is,  how  far 
ft  are  from  realissing  our  ideal,  how  imperfect, 
ierhai)s,  our  ideal  is.  But  one  thing  we  know, 
nd  that  is  that  we  are  trying  to  attain  the 
ighest  idea!  of  education  for  the  Christian  min- 
3tr.v,  and  that  we  are  infoi-raing  ourselves  from 
very  possible  quarter.  My  objection  to  these 
lapers  is  not  that  they  criticise  the  seminaries, 
lUt  lliat  they  wholly  ignore  what  we  are  trying 
0  do  and  what,  in  some  faint  and  feeble  meas- 
ire  as  becomes  our  limited  powers,  we  are  actu- 
lly  accomplishing. 

Instead  of  a  description  of  the  theological  edu- 
ation  as  it'  is  in  this  country,  a  witty  but  reek- 
ess  caricature  was  given.  (Loud  applause.) 
Do  enforce  those  words,  which  are  strong  words, 
will  simply  read  a  sentence  or  two  from  Presi- 
lent  Hyde's  paper : 

"  With  nearly  $1,000  to  expend  on  each  man 
ivery  year,  how  meager  and  pitiful  the  educa- 
ional  result!    A  little  Hebrew,  which  is  speed- 
ly  forgotten ;  Greek  enough  to  render  the  com- 
uentary  intelligible ;  and  three  note  books,  one 
ull  of  unverified  church   history,   another  full 
>f  unassirailated  dogmatics,  a  third  full  of  homi- 
etical  wuggestions  about  as  practical  as  instruc- 
ions  for  swimming  given  to  a  man  in  a  two-by- 
our  bathtub.    This  is  about  the  sum  and  sub- 
lance  of  the  theological   education   men   have 
iken  with  them  from  the  seminaries  in  years 
ane  by." 
Where  those  men  are,   1   don't  know.     They 
e  not  the  ministers  whom  I  ordinarily  hear  or 
lose  whom   I  ordinarily   see.      If  any   of  you 
low  them   I   hope   you   will   introduce   them, 
ud  this  caricature  iu  the  place  of  description 
d  criticism  of  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
ming  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
much  to  say  about  the  modern  method,  the 
entific  method  in  nature  and  iu  history.     For- 
^ily   history   was   a   branch   of   rhetoric,   and 
icaulay  was  its  brilliant  exponent.     (Laugh- 
aud  applause.)     Now  history  is  a  science; 
i  the  principles  of  the  scientific  method  as 
)lied  to  history,  as  in  the  study  of  nature,  are, 
'}t,  ascertain   exactly   all    the   facts;    second, 
te  the  facts  with  absolute  candor  ;  and,  third, 
w  from  them  only  the  inferences  and  all  of 
inferences  which  the  facts  give.     If  the  sen- 
es  which  I  have  read  had  not  been  read  from 
er  I  should  have  supposed  that  they  were 
III  of  those  extemporaneous  outgoings  which 
e  devil  himself   could   not   have   foreseen." 
'eat  laughter  and   applause.)      But   I   sup- 


pose that  we  ought,  in  all  conscience,  to  attribute 
this  departure  from  the  method  of  science  and 
the  method  of  history  and  this  reversion  to  the 
method  of  rhetoric  to  the  imperfect  theological 
education  which  President  Hyde  received  at  An- 
dover  seminary.     (Laughter.) 

Now  1  have  said  these  things,  1  hope,  in  no 
spirit  of  rancor.  I  have  said  them  not  because 
for  myself  and  my  colleagiles  I  resent  the  impu- 
tation of  having  been  left  a  generation  or  so  be- 
hind by  the  progress  of  education.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  the  judgment  on  that 
point  to  those  who  know.  1  have  said  them  be- 
cause these  addresses  were  calculated  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  Christian  ministry.  (Loud 
applause.)  There  are  too  many  men  in  every 
community  among  the  half  educated  and  the  un- 
educated to  whom  it  is  a  joy  to  despise  the  min- 
istry; who  believe  that  the  minister  is  a  man 
whose  faith  is  antiquated,  whose  moi'ality  is 
medieval  or  Puritanic,  which  they  usually  re- 
gard as  worse,  whose  intellectual  capacity  is 
probably  of  the  lowest,  who  has  been  pauperized 
in  getting  what  was  not  an  education,  and  who 
is  perhaps  a  person  to  be  spurned  and  despised, 
he  and  his  message  altogether.  I  resent — and  I 
feel  that  it  is  a  righteous  resentment — this  false 
imputation  upon  the  Christian  ministry  of  to- 
day, and  I  deplore  that  in  the  address  referred 
to  the  weight  of  a  man  who  stands  forth  as  an 
expert  in  education,  and  to  whose  words  that 
weight  will  be  given  by  those  who  do  not  know, 
should  be  lent  to  such  an  imputation.  (Pro- 
longed and  enthusiastic  applause.) 

At  the  close  of  Professor  Moore's  address. 
Professor  Hyde  spoke  as  follows: 

We  have  read  in  the  Scripture,  "  W^hom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  If  there  has  been 
anything  severe  in  the  comment  which  President 
Slocum  and  I  passed  on  Tuesday  evening,  it  was 
done  because  we  loved  the  theological  seminary. 
I  believe  we  could  have  done  no  better  setvice 
than  we  have  done  in  bringing  out  such  a  magnifi- 
cent defense  as  that  made  by  Dr.  Fairbairn  and 
by  Dr.  Moore.  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  per- 
sonal rejoinder.  But  here  seem  to  be  five  points 
on  which  we  all  agree :  First,  indiscriminate 
eleemosynary  aid  must  be  stopped ;  second,  by 
wholesome  competition  must  the  standards  be 
raised ;  third,  a  signing  of  creed  by  professors 
is  an  anomaly — a  Protestant  cannot  teach  a 
creed  which  varies  a  hairsbreadth  from  what  he 
believes ;  fourth,  theological  education  must 
teach  not  man's  abstract  relation,  far  back  in 
history,  to  God,  but  a  present  knowledge  of  God's 
will ;  last,  the  method  must  have  more  original 
work. 
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Money  and  Securities. 

The  tension  in  mouej-  at  this  center  lias 
.steadily  increased,  and  the  reason  is  not 
difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is  found  in  the  bank 
statement.  The  export  movement  of  gold 
terminated  the  first  week  in  July.  There- 
fore the  constriction  in  funds  since  that 
time  has  been  due  to  domestic  causes.  Com- 
paring the  latest  bank  statement  with  that 
issued  on  July  8th,  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
$82,541,700  in  cash,  a  contraction  of  $79,- 
(580,200  in  loans,  and  a  reduction  of  $11G,- 
814,700  in  deposits.  These  figures  tell  the 
story. 

Where  has  the  money  gone  ?  is  the  ques- 
tion that  naturall.y  arises.  For  the  most 
part  it  has  gone  to  the  West  and  South  to 
move  the  grain  and  cotton  crops.  A  great 
mistake  was  made  by  the  financial  com- 
munity before  the  maturity  of  the  crops  in 
believing  that  there  was  money  enough  in 
the  West  and  South  to  take  care  of  the 
crops.  It  was  thought  that  the  East,  which 
implied  New  York  almost  wholl.y,  would  not 
be  called  upon  for  funds  for  the  purpose. 
Accordinglj'  practically  no  preparation  or 
provision  was  made  for  such  a  contingency. 

The  time  which  usuall.v  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  flow  of  money  Westward  and 
Southward  indeed  passed  without  drafts 
upon  New  York,  and  the  banks  were  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  securlt.v.  The  call  for 
money  came  at  last,  and  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied. The  New  York  banks  were  powerless 
in  the  matter.  The  balances  kept  with  them 
by  the  Western  and  Southern  banks  were 
drawn  upon.  The  reserves  of  the  New  York 
banks  had  been  allowed  to  run  down  until 
they  were  close  to  the  legal  limit.  To  pre- 
vent their  falling  below  that  limit  it  was 
necessary  to  call  loans.  This  operation,  of 
course,  automatically  brought  aliout  a  con- 
traction in  deposits,  or,  in  otJior  words,  in 
liabilities. 

The  effect  was  most  seriously  felt  in  the 
market  for  securities,  for  the  money  that 
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left  New  York  was  chiefly  deducted  fron 
the  supply  that  this  market  had  had  th( 
use  of.  The  curtailment  of  the  facilities  foi 
conducting  transactions  in  securities,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  calculatec 
to,  and  did,  lower  the  prices  of  them.  Stocks 
declined  moi-e  than  bonds,  because  the  deal 
ings  in  them  are  for  the  most  part  specula 
tive,  while  the  dealings  in  bonds  are  mainlj 
of  an  investment  nature.  An  extensive  liq 
nidation  in  stocks  was  enforce^.  Man.v 
thinly  margined  accounts  were  summaril.v 
closed  by  brokers,  and  again  many  holder." 
of  stocks  who  were  perhaps  able  to  carry 
them  took  alarm  and  sold  out.  In  both  cases- 
losses  were  sustained. 

The  liquidation  in  securities  had  favor 
able  as  well  as  unfavorable  results.  It  re 
adjusted  values,  placing  them  on  a  men 
substantial  basis,  and  it  transferred  securi 
ties,  stocks  especially,  from  weak  to  stron; 
hands.  There  had,  unquestionably,  bee: 
overspeculation  and  a  rather  unsafe  stat 
of  affairs   existed. 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  securities  has  n( 
been  impaired   by  the   lowering  of  mark( 
prices.    There  has  been  no  deterioration  i 
general    conditions.    On    the    contrar.y,  ge) 
eral  conditions  have  shown  an  almost  cc 
stant  improvement.    But  for  the  expanHi( 
in   practically  all  lines   of  business,   whi< 
greatly  enlarged  the  use  for  money,  the  i 
quirements  of  the  West  and  South  would  n 
have  been  so  seriously   felt.    Gold  impoi 
have  begun  and  sliould  afford  some  re!ief 

The  reports  of  the  railroads  show  no  ( 
crease  in  their  traffic.  So  enormous  is  th 
freight  tonnage  that  they  have  not  and  c 
not  obtain  the  cars  promptly  to  handle  ■ 
The  ear  shortage  has  been  estimated  t 
100,000.  This  virtually  means  a  car  fami  • 
A  meeting  soon  is  to  be  held  of  the  pi'<' 
dents  of  the  trunk  line  railroads,  and  tf 
Western  connections  to  take  steps  look? 
to  an  advance  in  freight  rates.  AVhatef 
action  they  may  take  will  presumably  e 
concurred  in  by  the  officials  of  other  road 


INSURANCE. 


As    to  two   other   ])oiuts  of  dittereiice    the 
The    Mutual  Reserve    Fund   Life,     samo    thing    must    be    said.    The    examiner 

ratlier   severely   criticises   certain   increased 
'luK  report  of  the  official  examination  of     j^^^j  expenses,  and  the  officers  reply  that 


tills  society  is  now  before  us.  In  consider- 
ing it  we  deem  it  best  to  pass  over  very 
lightly  all  matters  which  do  not  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  probable  future  of  the  so- 
ciety as  inferable  from  its  present  condi- 
tion; this  is  the  only  practical  question  now, 
and  there  is  no  profit  in  discussing  further 
the  admitted,  or  the  unadmitted,  errors  of 
the  past. 

Eleven   points   of    difference    were    raised 
by  the   officers   after   the   official   examiner 
filed  his  report,  upon  which  they  requested 
the   Superintendent   to    make   certain    mod- 
ifications.   Some  of  these  seem  unimportant, 
as,  for  instance,  where  substitution  of  '*  de- 
ficiency "    for    "  shortage "    is    desired,    but 
three  of  these  deserve  some  comment.    The 
officers  object  to  the  exclusion  of  mortuary 
and  dues  resources  from  assets  by  the  ex- 
aminer,   claiming   that   as   the   company    is 
charged  with  death  claims  not  yet  matured 
It  should  have  credit  for  future  calls.    To 
this  Superintendent  Payu  replies  that  such 
a  treatment  would  throw  on  the  examiner 
the  responsibility   of  determining  what,   in 
his  opinion,  would  be  a  proper  number  of 
calls  to  set  off  as  a   credit  against  death 
claims  reported.    The  rejoinder  seems  to  us 
sound,  but  as  not  going  far  enough.  Death 
claims   "  not   matured "    are   those   not   yet 
passed  upon;  they  are  not  yet  technically 
due,  but  are  reported;  the  deaths  have  oc- 
curred; income    from    the    lives    concerned 
has  ceased,  and,  save  that  in  a  percentage 
of   cases    there    may    be    found    some    just 
ground  for  resistance,  they  must  be  faced 
as  demands  payable.    Calls  may  be  made, 
hut  what  those  calls  will  yield  is  not  exact- 
ly  knowable.    That   is   the   great    question. 
To  assume  it,  by  setting  uncertain  future 


these  arose  from  the  llligatiou  and  trouble 
caiised    by    the    rec'ent    reapportionment    of 
rates  and  that  all  the  evidence  is  against 
the    probability    that    this    will     recur;  the 
officers  also  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  jus- 
tify "  a  report  discouraging  in  its  tone  and 
tendency,   as   it    is   manifest  that   the   dan- 
ger which  arose  from  carrying  a  large  class 
of  members  at  insufficient  rates  is  over  and 
past."    Mr.   Payn  replies  that  he  does  not 
desire  to  make  a  "  discouraging  "  report  as 
to  any  company,   but  must  state  the  facts 
as  found.    Further,  he  says,  the  raised  rates 
will  in  their  turn  become  insufficient,   and 
when    another   rearrangement    is    forced    it 
will    be    determined    whether    new    resist- 
ance  and    more   extra   legal   expenses    will 
not  follow.    Tills  also  is  true;    to  decide  the 
contrary  now  is  to  beg  the  question. 

Mr.    Payn    severely    arraigns   the   absurd 
law  which  ties  liis  hands  as  to  assessment 
societies  unless  he  finds  one  insolvent  "  be- 
cause of  matured  death  claims  or  other  ob- 
ligations due  and  unpaid  exceeding  its  as- 
sets and  death  or  disability  assessments  or 
periodical  calls  made  or  in  process  of  col- 
lection."   Thus,    he    says,    any    association 
in  trouble  can  issue  calls  ad  lib.,  and  so  long 
as   they   are   "  in   process  of  collection "    it 
cannot    be    adjudged    iusolvent.    He    might 
have  added  that  this  is  like  saying  that  no 
man     shall     be     legally     or     commercially 
deemed   insolvent  so  long .  as  his  debts  do 
not  exceed  his  assets,  including  in  the  lat- 
ter all  his  accounts  payable  at  their  face, 
and  his  goods  in  stock  at  his  own  valuation. 
Under  this  law— one  of  the  absurdly  un- 
just pieces  of  favor  shown  to  assessment 
associations,  as  we  long  ago  pointed  out- 
Mr.  Payn  could  not  officially  pronounce  the 


receipts  against  certain  accrued  liabilities, 
Is  plainly  discounting  the  future  and  beg- 
ging the  question. 


Mutual  Reserve  insolvent  if  he  would;  it 
does  not.  however,  need  the  refuge  of  this 
section,  as  the  statement  shows: 
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ASSETS.  Shall  regret  its  collapse  if  that  occurs,  be- 

Mortg.iges $1,100,730 

Bonds 470,034    cause  there  are  always  failures  enough,  aud 

Realestate 569,403    this  one  is  not  now  needed— the  moral  has 

Oftsb  1  129  203 

intere9Vandr'en;9;.:::;::;::::::::::::;::::::;|_2D;697  ^^'■^^'^y ^^^^ ^^p^y emphasized. 

13,293,067  , 

LIABILITIES.  Church  Mutuals. 

Death  claims  approved $1,487,293 

unadjusted 84,000  In  the  State  of  lowa  there  is,  or  was,  a  Na- 

reported 522,978  tional  Church  Mutual  Insurance  Association, 

resisted 56,600 

at  home  in  the  town  of  Lisbon.  Not  much 

Less  paid  on  same *^'^S  hasbeen  heard  of  it  nationally,  or  even  in 

^^  .  .    „         •,   ,  . i.T.,o,=.,     this  one  part  of  the  nation,  but  its  assets  are 

Net  amount  or  unpaid  claims $2,122,541 

Agentb' balances 873    chiefly  premium  notes,  its  loss  payments  are 

Judgment  on  appeal ,...       G,i86    only  about  a  third  of  its  outgo,  its  expendl- 

Bond  obligations 53,756     ■  ,     .  ,  , 

.         ■,  ■,  J         J  J  ture  exceeds  income,  and  some  members  are 

Assessments  and  dues  paid  in  advance,  and  '  <=       v,     i^v,lo  ai.^ 

surplus  items 134,206    discontented.     The  Secretary  writes  to  one 

12,317,560    of  them  that  "  the  money  remitted  by  all 
The  officers  claim  that  the  first  item  under    parties  "  fell  several  thousands  short  of  meet- 
liabilities    should    properly    be    subdivided,     ing  losses,   whence  arose  the  necessity  for 
and  that  the  approved  claims  are  $780,847,     assessments    on    the    premium    notes.      The 
those    in    process    of    adjustment    $790,445,     Board  are  not  to  blame  for  the  heavy  losses, 
and  those  reported  but  without  proofs  filed     but  will  make  a  valiant  effort  to  collect  the 
$522,978.    This    claim     is    admitted.    These     hundreds  of  dollars  due  on  arrears,  and  "  you 
figures  show  $975,507  surplus,  against  $1,531,-     can  depend  upon  the  Board  doing  exactly  the 
981  on  the  same  basis  on  the  last  previous     right  thing  by  you."    Perhaps  this  was  suffi- 
examination,    less    than    seventeen    months     ciently  reassuring,  but  there  is  one  comfort- 
before.  •  iDg  sentence  we  cannot  understand:  "If  our 
As  for  the  future  ?    In  this   interval  be-     policy  holders  remit  their  assessments  and 
tween  the  end  of  1897  and  May  16th  last     the  other  premium  money  due  us  there  will 
.  surplus  has  declined  as  just  noted,  unpaid     be  a  nice  per  cent,  to  return  to  you  at  the  end 
death   claims   have   increased   from   $1,737,-     of  the  year." 

885  to  $2,122,541,  and  the  membership  has  If  this  means  that  if  things  are  smoothed 
declined  from  105,719  to  76,592.  As  the  by  the  payment  of  arrearages  and  the  Asso- 
membership  declines,  the  relative  mortality  elation  runs  on  the  year's  operations  will  re- 
always  increases— mortality  relative  to  suit  so  profitably  that  there  will  remain 
available  resources,  because  not  only  does  money  to  divide,  we  do  not  understand  how 
the  number  of  members  assessable  reduce,  this  can  be,  because  the  gist  of  the  plan  is 
but  the  soundest  risks  are  first  and  surest  that  assessments  are  made  only  to  meet 
to  drop  out.  Simultaneously  and  neces-  losses,  and,  moreover,  the  Board  cannot  fore- 
sarily,  the  unpaid  claims  increase.  It  is  al-  know  that  there  will  not  be  more  heavy 
ways  so,  and  inevitably  so  in  the  nature  of  losses  for  which  they  are  not  to  blame.  And 
things;  the  unfavorable  facts  of  the  situa-  if  unanimous  paying  up  is  to  produce  a  nice 
tion  act  and  react  upon  one  another,  and  the  return  to  each  "  you,"  that  will  be  collecting 
process  is  accelerative  in  its  nature.  money  only  to  return  it. 

We  still  decline  to  make  any  prediction  ^t  various  times  we  have  spoken  against 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  this  the  mutual  premium-note  plan  and  against 
case,  or  as  to  the  time  when  it  will  plainly  mutual  church  insurance  in  particular, 
be  decided.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  Mu-  Churches  are  not  very  good  risks;  the  at- 
tual  Reserve  come  through  at  last,  but  that  tempt  of  church  organizations  to  do  their 
will  not  be  a  "  vindication  "  of  anything  own  insuring  does  not  conform  to  the  prin- 
4.  4.U  1-^  r  ^  v-.T..  =^  y,  ^  ciples  of  good .  underwriting,  and  it  is  also 
except  the  solid  facts  which  m  its  found-       ^      ,,  , ,     *     i,  ^   „+^^,v,T^+  +«  rin  n 

very  liable  to  become  an  attempt  to  do  a 

ing  and  In  its  career  down  to  the  death  of     practical    business    without    knowledge    but 
Its  founder  It  attempted   to  overturn.    We     with  a  taint  of  cant. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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"  And  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  ? " 
said  his  friend.  "  Why,  in  that  case,"  replied 
Aguinaldo,  "  I  shall  surrender  and  begin  writ- 
ing for  the  magazines." — Puck. 

He:  "He  that  courts  and  runs  away  will 

live  to  court  another  day."  She:  "  But  he  that 
courts  and  does  not  wed,  may  find  himself  in 
court  instead." — Tit-Bits. 

...  .1  drove  a  ball  into  the  air. 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where; 
But  if  I'd  found  it,  I'll  bet  you, 
I  would  have  done  that  hole  in  two! 

— Brooklyn  Life. 

...."What  is  your  idea  of  a  reformer?" 
asked  the  inquisitive  friend.  "  A  reformer?  " 
repeated  Senator  Sorghum,  "  why,  anybody 
knows  what  a  reformer  is.  A  reformer  is  a  man 
who  has  managed  to  get  himself  disliked  by  the 
regular   machine." — Washington   Star. 

....A  child,  on  being  asked  to  illustrate  a 
certain  hymn,  drew  a  woman  carefully  nursing 
a  little  bear ;  under  it  he  wrote : 

"  Can  a  woman's  tender  care 
Cease  towards  the  child  She-bear?" 
— Current  Literature. 

"  While  1  was  away,"  said  Mrs.  Trotter, 

who  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  "  I  attend- 
ed a  great  many  parties,  but  the  most  enjoyable 
was  a  masquerade  at  Paris.  That  handsome  Mr. 
Spiffins  was  there."  "  What  costume  did  he 
wear?"  "  He  went  in  the  garbage  of  a  monk." 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

....The  photographs  hanging  up  in  a  wo- 
man's parlor  are  those  of  her  relatives.  Pic- 
tures of  her  husband's  kin  will  be  found  in  the 
spare  bedroom.  Every  time  we  meet  a  school 
teacher  we  find  that  we  have  always  been  pro- 
nouncing another  word  incorrectly. — Atchison 
Olohe. 

PUNS  ON  TOMBSTONES. 

On  Ann  Mann  : 

She  lived  an  old  maid  and  died  an  old  "  Mann." 

At  Norwich : 

Here  lies  Matthew  Mud. 
Death  did  him  no  hurt. 
When  alive,  he  was  "  mud  "  ; 
And  now  dead,  he  is  dirt. 

On  a  Mr.  Stone : 
Jerusalem's  curse  is  not  fulfilled  in  me, 
For  here  a  stone  upon  a  Stone  you  see. 

On  the   Rev.  Chest    (Vicar   of   Chep- 
stow), written  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Down  ton  : 

Here  lies  at  rest,  I  do  protest. 

One  Chest  within  another  ; 
The   chest   of  wood    was   very   good, 

Who  says  so  of  the  other? 

On  Meredith,  a  former  organist  at  St.  Mary 
Winton  College,  Oxford : 

I      Here  lies  one  blown  out  of  breath. 
Who  lived  a  merry  life,  and  died  a  "  Meredith." 

At  St.  Bennet.  Paul's  Wharf : 
Here  lies  one  More,  &  no  More  than  he. 
One  More.  &  no  More  !  how  can  that  be  ? 
Why  one  More  and  no  More  may  well  He  here  one. 
But  here  lies  one  More,  and  that's  More  than  one. 

On  one  "  Hatt :  " 

By  Death's  Impartial  scythe  was  mown 
Poor  Ilatt — he  lies  beneath  this  stone ; 
On  him  misfortune  oft  did  frown. 
Yet  Hatt  ne'er  wanted  for  a  crown  ; 
When  many  years  of  constant  wear 
Had  made  his  beaver  somewhat  bare, 
Death  saw,  and  pitying  his  mishap, 
Has  given  him  here  a  good  long  nap. 

— Oood  Words 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  The  Mastery  of  Books," 
by  Harry  Lyman  Koopman. 

concealed  NAMES. 

How  many  names  famous  in  literature  are 
concealed  in  the  following  sentences? 

Traveling  to  Flanders  on  the  Antwerp  boat 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  bald,  rich  and  crusty 
old  bachelor.  He  made  the  curious  remark  that 
"  art  hurt  the  industries  of  a  country."  A  holo- 
caust in  Europe  of  all  entered  in  catalogues  as 
"  old  masters  "  would  benefit  mankind. 

A  curious  accident  befell  him.  Reaching  for 
an  apple,  tons  of  sand  became  dislodged  and  he 
was  heard  of  no  more.  Alex  and  Ernest,  two 
hardy  young  Scottish  chiefs,  brought  on  board  a 
coop  and  a  cobbler's  bench.  The  coop  Ernest 
said  was  for  Mother  Carey's  chickens.  Bar- 
riers were  erected  between  decks  and  the  black 
cob  Rameses  11.  was  led  on  board,  attended  by 
Dan,  a  huge  mastiff.  On  the  stroke  of  a  bell  a 
mystic  figure,  clad  in  black  moreen,  appeared 
and  began  sharpening  a  sabre,  mei-ely  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  his  confederate,  a  stern, 
gray,  poetical  man- — haggard  of  face  and  a  mar- 
velous magician.  Resting  one  foot  easily  upon 
a  wooden  lever,  he  waited — like  Wilkins  Micaw- 
ber- — for  "  something  to  turn  up." 

Seizing  a  fife  he  began  to  play.  At  the'  first 
note  of  a  smart  quickstep,  hens  and  chickens  be- 
gan to  fl.v  all  over  the  pier ;  celestial  visitors 
appeared  ;  ardent  young  lovers  from  the  South, 
worthy  representatives  of  the  forest;  errant 
knights  of  war,  field  and  fen  ;  noble  savages  bear- 
ing pearls  of  great  price ;  and  on  the  wall  a 
centipede  was  seen  to  skip.  Lingering  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  was  a  man  holding  a  wig 
gingerly  between  his  thumb  and  finger. 

In  words  worthy  to  be  remembered  to  men 
long  fellow-travelers  of  his,  he  spoke ;  and  at  his 
command  they  saw  yernuts  appear ;  and  soon 
the  deck  was  covered  with  shells.  He  said  the 
girl  he  most  admired  would  marry  at  two 
o'clock  a  freak  who  dealt  in  marl.  It  took  one's 
breath  away  fairly  ;  and  never  need  he  lack  for 
funds — for  every  time  the  "  troll  "  opened  his 
grim  mouth    somebody  was  sure  to  be  fooled. 

O.    B.    VANDENBURGH. 
OCTAGON. 


1,  To  obstruct ;  2,  a  native  race  of  Burma 
and  Siam ;  3.  a  saw  in  the  form  of  an  endless 
steel  belt ;  4,  warmth ;  5,  to  snare  for  a  second 
time :  6,  mother-of-pearl ;  7,  a  river  in  Wales 
and  England.  f.  o.  s. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  SEPTEMBER  21st. 

Numerical  Enigma. — "  Curiosity  is  one  of  the 
permanent  and  certain  characteristics  of  a  vigor- 
ous Intellect." 

Checkered  Square. — 1,  Olympia  ;    2,  yardarm  ; 

3,  psalter ;  4,  admiral. 

WORD-SQUARES. — I.  1,  Gowk  :  2,  oboe  :  3.  worn ; 

4,  Kent.     II.  1,  Jute  :  2.  Urlm  ;  3.  time  :  4,  emeu. 
Cube. — From  1  to  2.  Scrape ;  1  to  3.  sconce ;  2 

to  4,  evades :  3  to  4.  egress :  5  to  6,  plover ;  5  to  7. 
prince :  6  to  8.  raceme  :  7  to  8.  evince  ;  1  to  5,  sap ; 
2  to  6,  ear ;  4  to  8,  see ;  3  to  7,  eve. 
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Pkesident  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  will  have  to 
give  up  his  proposed  trip  to  Chicago  after  all,  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife. 

....The  Government  of  Hawaii  has  just 
chosen  Judge  Alfred  S.  Hartwell  to  officially 
represent  it  in  Congress  during  the  coming  ses- 
sion. Judge  Hartwell  will  leave  for  his  post  be- 
fore December.  It  is  said  that  President  Dole 
sent  him  there  with  the  entire  approval  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

....The  new  President  of  VVellesley  College, 
Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  is  the  "  Lady  Bountiful " 
of  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.  Miss  Hazard's  family  own 
the  great  woolen  mills  of  that  place,  and  by  a 
system  of  profit  sharing  with  their  employees 
they  have  become  so  popular  that  strikes  and 
labor  troubles  are  never  heard  of.  Miss  Hazard 
has  done  much  to  educate  the  village  people  and 
has  established  for  them  King's  Daughters 
Clubs,  cooking,  sewing  and  art  classes.  In 
order  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  them 
Miss  Hazard  throws  open  her  home,  "  Oak- 
woods,"  every  Sunday  afternoon,  where  they 
spend  a  few  hours  in  reading  and  listening  to 
good  music.  Already  since  Miss  Hazard  has 
been  at  Wellesley  she  has  made  many  friends 
among  the  college  girls,  for  she  possesses  tact 
and  personal  magnetism. 

....  An  American  naval  officer  at  Cavite  has 
just  interviewed  a  Spaniard,  who  claims  to  have 
seen  Lieutenant  Gilmore  and  his  men,  who  were 
captured  by  the  Filipinos  from  the  gunboat 
■■  Yorktown,"  and  have  been  imprisoned  ever 
since.  The  Spaniard  says  that  he  himself  was 
captured  by  the  Filipinos,  and  in  following  the 
"  seat  of  government "  about  came  in  contact 
with  Lieutenant-Commander  Gilmore  and  his 
men,  who  he  says  fared  very  badly  at  the 
hands  of  their  captors.  Altho  their  courage 
was  undaunted  they  were  nearly  half  starved 
and  in  pretty  bad  shape  physically.  Lieutenant 
Gilmore  was  in  better  health  than  the  others,  as 
he  is  a  man  of  strong  physique,  but  the  whole 
party  were  destitute  of  clothes  and  of  all  the 
necessities  of  life.  They  were  at  first  treated 
well,  but  when  the  Filipinos  found  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  not  pay  a 
large  ransom  for  them  they  fared  ill. 

.  . .  .The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Transvaal, 
Dr.  F.  W.  Reitz,  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant men  in  South  Africa,  was  formerly 
President  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  His  grand- 
father came  from  Holland  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  and  settled  at  the  Cape,  and  one  of  his 
uncles  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy. 
Dr.   Reitz's  father   was  a  sheep   farmer  and   a 


man  of  considerable  learning.  Hi-  himself  was 
born  in  1844 ;  studied  at  the  South  Africa  Col- 
lege and  Inner  Temple,  London,  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  1868.  Returning  to  tue  Cape  he  prac- 
ticed law  for  SIX  years  and  was  then  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  After 
holding  this  position  for  fifteen  years  he  was 
elected  President  in  1889.  Dr.  Reitz's  wife  is  a 
Dutch  woman  of  high  literary  distinction  and  is 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Bloemfontein  Li- 
brary and  as  president  of  a  literary  club  in 
which  ladies  discuss  the  latest  literary  produc- 
tions of  Europe  and  America. 

....  Mrs.  Paul  Kruger,  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ti'ansvaal,  is  a  very  important  per- 
sonage in  South  Africa,  even  if  she  does  look 
after  her  own  cooking  and  lives  in  a  most  un- 
ostentatious fashion.  Ever  since  her  marriage 
she  has  bestowed  upon  her  husband  the  affection 
and  care  of  a  favored  child.  When  the  execu- 
tive council  is  discussing  State  measures  in  the 
reception  room,  Mrs.  Kruger  generally  sits  in  a 
little  room  just  across  the  hall,  and  altho  to  an 
ordinary  observer  her  mind  seems  to  be  entirely 
occupied  with  knitting,  she  knows  everything 
that  is  going  on.  Mrs.  Kruger  is  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  Duplessis  family,  which  is  related 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  She  is  the  mother  of 
sixteen  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living,  and 
her  family  affection,  which  is  strong,  is  divided 
among  them  and  her  husband.  Her  picture 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  is  a  stout  old 
Dutch  lady  with  a  very  plain  face,  but  with  an 
expression  of  great  kindliness  and  common- 
sense. 

.  . .  .One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished as  well  as  one  of  the  most  eccentric  girls 
in  British  high  society  came  to  the  United  States 
last  week  to  see  the  Dewey  parade  in  New  York 
and  the  country  in  general.  Her  name  is  Miss 
Muriel  Thetis  Wilson,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson  of  Tranby  Croft,  the 
place  made  famous  by  the  baccarat  scandal  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  guest 
there.  Miss  Wilson  was  instantly  visible  on  the 
deck  of  the  ship  as  it  came  to  the  wharf,  for  her 
costume  consisted  of  a  bright  scarlet  traveling 
cloak,  with  a  kerchief  of  heliotrope  lace,  and 
white  straw  hat  with  heliotrope  trimmings.  Her 
face  is  small  and  oval,  with  little  color,  but  with 
a  complexion  so  dark  as  to  verge  on  olive.  Her 
eyes  are  large,  dark  and  lustrous,  but  her  mouth 
and  nose  are  small.  Her  admirers  are  said  to  be 
legion,  and  reports  of  her  engagement  to  several 
well-known  members  of  the  British  aristocracy 
have  with  startling  regularity  found  their  way 
into  print.  At  one  time  she  was  engaged  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  afterward  married 
Miss  Vanderbilt. 
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Dewey  in 
Washington 


Admiral  Dewey  arrived  ia 
Washington  on  the  evening 
of  the  2d  inst.,  and  was  escort- 
ed by  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  the  "White  House, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet.  During  his  journey  from 
New  York  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the  capital 
be  was  greeted  by  the  most  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  affection.  It  was 
noticeable,  also,  as  it  had  been  in  New  York, 
that  llear-Admiral  Schley  Avas  very  heartily 
welcometl  and  cheered  by  the  people.  On 
the  evening  of  the  2d  the  President  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey  reviewed  a  civic  parade,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  Admiral  was 
escorted  to  the  White  House,  from  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  Capitol  in  company  with  the 
President  to  receive  there  the  sword  voted  to 
him  by  Congress.  There  was  a  grand  pro- 
cession in  Pennsylvania  avenue,  with  Gen- 
eral Miles  at  the  head  of  it,  followed  by  his 
aides,  the  Marine  Baud,  soldiers,  sailors,  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  cavalry,  the  President  and 
the  Admiral,  the  "  Olympia's  "  men,  the  Cab- 
inet, Governors  of  States  and  their  staff  offi- 
cers, while  the  broad  sidewalks  were  packed 
with  cheering  crowds.  At  the  Capitol  Secre- 
tary Long  began  his  eloquent  presentation 
address  by  reading  the  brief  dispatch  of  in- 

ifitructlons  sent  to  Commodore  Dewey  a  week 
before  the  great  naval  battle,  and  the  Com- 

1  uiodore's  almost  equally  brief  report  of  the 
engagement.  While  the  modest  hero  seemed 
uncomfortable  and  bowed  his  head  while  lis- 
tening to  the  highly  complimentary  refer- 
ences to  himself,  he  grasped  eagerly  every 
opportunity  to  applaud  any  sentence  relating 
to  the  President  or  tlie  policy  of  the  Govem- 
lueut  concerning  the  islands,  appearing  to  de- 
sire that  there  should  bo  no  room  for  doubt 


as  to  his  own  attitude.  His  applause  was 
quite  noticeable  when  the  Secretary  said  that 
the  nation  in  its  work  on  the  islands  was  en- 
titled to  the  cordial  help  of  all  citizens  and 
"  not  the  faintliearted  doubts  and  teasing 
cavils  of  any;  "  also  when  the  President,  to 
whom  the  Secretary  passed  the  sword,  said 
in  his  very  brief  address  of  affectionate  wel- 
come that  there  had  been  "  no  flaw  "  in  his 
victory  and  would  be  "  no  faltering  in  main- 
taining it."  Throughout  the  exercises  the 
Admiral  was  most  lovably  natural  and  un- 
affected, sometimes  uneasy  under  the  un- 
stinted pi-aise  of  himself,  but  still  enjoying 
the  whole  affair  as  heartily  as  any  one  of  his 
most  devoted  admirers  in  the  audience  could. 
When  he  was  about  to  take  his  seat,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  proceedings,  he  spied 
the  box  in  which  the  sword  had  been  placed, 
lifted  the  lid  with  a  boy's  curiosity,  and  then 
blushed  as  he  dropped  it  after  a  glimpse  of 
the  treasure  within.  And  at  the  end,  after 
Cardinal  Gibbons  had  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction, when  the  crowd  cried  "  Hold  up  the 
sword  !  "  he  lifted  it  to  please  them.  In  the 
evening  he  was  the  honored  guest  at  the  larg- 
est dinner  party  ever  given  at  the  White 
House.  The  President  had  acted  upon  his 
advice  concerning  the  reinforcement  of  the 
tleet  at  Manila.  His  next  grand  reception 
was  to  be  at  the  hoiue  of  his  boyhood,  in 
Montpelier. 


The  Political 
Field 


The  Republicans  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  a  harmonious 
convention  nominated  for 
Governor  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Winthrop  Murray  Crane,  of  Dalton.  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  of  paper.  Their  plat- 
form  opposes   trusts,   deiiouiues   tlie   water- 
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iug  of  corporate  stock,  urges  Congress  to  per- 
fect the  currency  laws  and  develop  the  mer- 
chant marine,  supports  civil  service  reform, 
and  commends  the  Government's  policy  in 
tlie  riiilippines,  expressing  a  belief  that  the 
war  will  soon  be  ended,  and  that  Congress 
will  establish  in  the  islands  a  free  and  pro- 
jiP'ssive  government.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been 
mal<iug  speeches  jn  Texas,  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois, asserting  that  the  Ilepublican  party  is 
allied  to  the  trusts  and  demanding  that  the 
Filipinos  be  permitted  to  set  up  a  republic. 
His  rivent  addresses  recall  by  tlieir  tone  and 
style  the  most  sensational  of  those  which  he 
made  in  180G.  At  Canton,  111.,  the  President 
stopped  to  make  a  brief  speech  on  his  jour- 
ney westward,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  to 
speak  there  in  the  afternoon,  chanced  to  be 
on  the  platform  from  which  Mr.  McKinley 
addressed  an  audience.  At  the  end  of  the 
address  the  tAvo  men  met  pleasantly  for  a 
monient,  and  then  the  President  proceeded 
on  his  journey.  It  was  at  Canton  that  Mr. 
Bryan  asserted  that  Republicans  were  to  be 
heard  on  every  hand  praising  trusts.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  laid  aside  his  project  for  re- 
straining trust  corporations  by  Federal  li- 
censes, for  at  Canton  he  declared  that  trusts 
were  "  an  artificial  creation,  an  outgrowth 
of  evil  conditions  arising  from  unjust  laws," 
and  that  they  could  and  should  be  "  de- 
stroyed by  legislation."  The  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Republican  Clubs  at  its  recent  an- 
nual convention  adopted  resolutions  con- 
demning the  civil  service  reform  law  and 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  it.  The  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  Republican  State 
Committee  has  sent  to  Federal  officeholders 
throughout  the  country  an  appeal  for  con- 
tributions of  money,  assuring  them  that  by 
contributing  they  will  not  violate  the  law. 
because  there  are  no  Federal  officeholders  in 
the  committee,  and  saying  that  the  contest 
in  1900  would  be  affected  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Republican  party  this  fall  in  the  Presi- 
dent's home  State.  Copies  of  this  letter 
have  been  forwarded  even  to  postmasters  in 
Maine  and  Kansas. 


The      "  Columbia "      and      the 
"  Shamrock  "  made  three  trials 
last  week  to  sail  the  first  race 
of  the  series  for  the  America's  Cup,  but  were 


The  Yacht 
Races 


unable  to  cover  the  measured  course  within 
the  time  limit   for  lack  of  wind.    The  official 
measurements  had  shown  that  the  "  Sham- 
rock "   was  carrying  355  square  feet   more 
sail  than  the  American  boat  upon  a  water- 
line  about  two  feet  shorter  than  the  "  Co- 
lumbia's," and  as  the  result  of  the  calcula- 
tions the  latter  is  required  to  give  her  for- 
eign rival  a  time  allowance  of  six  seconds. 
The  first  attempt  to  make  a  race,  on  the  3d 
inst.,  was  over  a  course  of  fifteen  miles  to 
leeward  (south)  and  return,  from  the  Sandy 
Hook  lightship.    The    "  Columbia "    led    on 
the  way  to  the  stake  boat,  and  was  leading 
at  the  turn.    A  little  later  the  wind  died  out. 
The  second  trial,  two  days  later,  over  a  sim- 
ilar course,  took  the  boats  out  to  sea,  but  for 
want  of  a  breeze  not  even  the  first  half  was 
finished.    At  the  third  trial,  over  the  course 
of  the  first  one,  the  yachts  turned  almost  ex- 
actly together,  but  the  wind  failed,  and  noth- 
ing   could    be    accomplished.    The    efl'ect   of 
this  third  attempt  was  to  cause  some  anx- 
iety in  the  minds  of  the  American  yachts- 
men.   It  was  reaUzed  that  the  boats  are  very 
closely  matched,  that  the  "  Shamrock  "  sails 
Avouderfully  in  light  breezes,  and  that  the 
America's  Cup  may  have  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic.   The  trials  drew  great  crowds  of  ex- 
cursionists, the  number  following  the  yachts 
on  steamships    the    first    day    having    been 
about  40.000.    The  course  was  guarded  by 
Capt.  Robley  D.  Evans,  of  the  Navy,  who 
commanded  a  small  fleet  of  tori)edo  boats. 
With  all  these  racing  failures  there  was  one 
immense  success— that  of  the  first  practical 
application  of  Marconi's  wireless  telegraph 
system,  as  used  by  the  New  York  Herald  to 
report  the  races.    For  this  purpose  the  fore- 
mast of  the   "  Ponce "    was   lengthened  by 
strapping  on  a  spar  whose  top  was  140  feet 
above  the  water.    The  apparatus  aboard  con- 
sisted   of    an    induction    coil    about    twelve 
inches    long,    having    an    ordinary    hammer 
interrupter,  some  thirty  or  more  very  large 
cells  of  dry  battery,  a  key  in  the  primary  cir- 
cuit of  the  coil,  and  the  receiving  mechan- 
ism.   The  instruments    worked  with    great 
l)erfection,  more  than  two  thousand  words 
being  sent  on  the  first  day  without  repetition 
or  misunderstanding.    The  longest  distance 
over  which  a  message  was  sent  was  fifteen 
miles. 
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CJeneral    Wilsou,    oommanding 
Cuba  and      -^^   ^j^^  Ijrovinces  of   Matanzas 
Porto  Rico     ^^^   y,j^^,^   Clara,   says   in   his 
annual  report  that  the  Cubans  in  those  prov- 
inces are  as   ready   for  self-goverunieut   as 
they  are  likely  to  be  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future,  and  argues  against  delay  in  giving 
them   home   rule.    For   the    re-establishment 
of  agriculture,  he  says,  loans  from  the  insu- 
lar treasury  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
small  planters  and  farmers.    At  the  close  of 
the  war  34,000  widows  and  58,000  orphans 
were   left   helpless   in   these   two   provinces. 
Altho  the  projected  general  strike  in  Hav- 
ana was  prevented  by  the  prompt  and  vig- 
orous action  of  General  Ludlow,  there  was 
no  interference  with  the  strike  of  the  street 
railway  employees,  who  demanded  a  reduc- 
tion of  the   hours  of  a  day's   work.    Their 
places  were  quickly  tilled  by  the  company, 
and  then  the  strikers  attacked  the  new  men 
wliile  they  were  on  duty.    The  police  soon 
restored  order,  and  the  strikers  have  been 
unable   to   induce   the   company   to   employ 
them  again.    There  is  much  evidence  of  a 
bitter  feeling  between  the  Cubans  and  the 
Spanish     residents.    For     hauling     down     a 
Spani.sh   flag  at   the    Spanish   Clerks'    Club, 
Julio  Sanguily  and  two  of  his  friends  were 
arrested  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
In  default  of  the  money    required   for  the 
bonds    they    were    placed     in    prison.     The 
Mayor,  with  the  approval  of  General  Lud- 
low, has  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  pub- 
lic display  of  foreign  flags  on  feast  days  and 
Sundays,  because  the  Cuban  resentment  is 
excited  by  the  exhibition  of  the  flag  of  Spain. 
In    dispatches    from    Porto    Rico,    General 
Pavis  says  that  he  finds  no  cause  for  chang- 
ing his  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  food- 
one  thousand  tons— which  should  be  sent  to 
the  island  every  week.    Before  the  hurricane 
he  had  intended  to  spend  $750,000  upon  the 
roads  and  in  other  public  works  during  the 
coming  twelve  months,  but  the  decrease  of 
the  revenue  will  prevent  l\im  from  carrying 
out  his  plans. 


In  the 
Philippines 


The  President  had  a  confer- 
ence on  the  3d  inst.  Avith  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  who  advised 
that  more  ships  be  sent  to  the  Philippines 
in  order  that  Luzon  might  he  closely  block- 


aded.   His    advice    was    followed    promptly. 
The  "  Brooklyn "    was    ordered    to    Manila, 
and    it   is   understood    that    the    "  New    Or- 
leans,"   "  Albany,"    "  Bancroft,"    "  Badger. ' 
"  Nashville,'    "  Machias,"    "  Marietta  "    and 
"  Monocacy "    will    also    join    Rear-Admiral 
Watson's  fleet.    The  shipment  of  the  troops 
will  be  hastened.    During  the  last  few  days 
the  iu.surgents  have  been  quite  active  and 
aggressive.    On  the  2d  inst.  there  Avas  a  gen- 
eral  attack  upon   the   American   lines  from 
Bacoor  to  Imus,  in  the  region  south  of  Ma- 
nila Bay,  the  insurgents  attempting  to  cut 
the     communication     between     these     two 
points.  General  Lawton,  assisted  by  marines 
and  the  guns  of  the  fleet,   repelled  the  at- 
tack  and   drove   the   insurgents   from   their 
trenches,   in   which   twenty-eight  dead   Fili- 
pinos  were   found,    fifteen   of   them   having 
been  killed  by  one  shell.    In  this  engagement 
Captain    Bogardus    Eldridge,    of    the    Four- 
teenth Infantry,   lost  his  life.    He  leaves  a 
widow  and  three  children  at  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks.   By  the  end  of  last  week  the  advanc- 
ing American  forces  had  driven  the  insur- 
gents  back   to  Sau    Francisco   de   Malabon. 
On  the  3d  inst.  the  Filipinos  made  two  at- 
tacks upon  Calamba,  but  were  repelled.    Sixty 
of  them  are  said  to   have  been   killed;  the 
American    loss    was    two    killed    and    seven 
wounded.    Bolomen     surprised     an     outpost 
and  killed  two  of  our  soldiers.    Porac,  which 
was  captured   on   the  2.Sth  ult.   by  General 
McArthur  and  evacuated  on   the  following 
day,  has  been  reoccupied  by  several  hundred 
insurgents.    The    gunboat    "  Urdaneta "    has 
been  recovered  by  an  expedition  which  en- 
tered the  Orani  Kiver,  and  shelled  the  vil- 
lages where  the  insurgents  were  stationed. 
In  a  successful  attack  by  the  Sixth  Infantry 
upon  a  robber  band  in  Negros.  First  Lieu- 
tenant Haydon  Y.  Grubbs,  of  Kentucky,  was 
killed.    A  large  supply  of  ammunition  was 
captured.    On  the  night  of  the  4th  inst.  the 
insurgents  attacked  the  town  of  Paranaque 
and    burned    several   buildings    before    they 
were  repulsed.    General  Alejandrino  and  the 
Commissioners  who  were  with  him  have  re- 
turned  to  Aguinaldo's  camp.    General   Otis 
regarded  their  visit  as  an  attempt  to  gain 
recognition    of    the    insurgent    government. 
They  were  told  that  the  American  Govem- 
ni(>nt  would  accept  nothing  short  of  absolute 
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surrciultn-.  and  iiitfudcd  to  press  the  war 
with  Aigor.  Agulualdo  Las  issued  a  proc- 
lamation in  which  he  tells  his  people  that  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  Insists 
upon  the  independence  of  the  Filipinos. 
"  Therefore,"  he  adds,  "  we  must  maintain 
our  position  more  resolutely  than  ever,  and 
pray  to  God  that  the  great  Democratic  party 
may  win  the  next  Presidential  election." 


The  Venezuelan 
Boundary 


The  Anglo- Venezuelan 
Houndary  Aubitration 
Commission  announced 
its  decision  on  the  3d  inst.,  in  Paris,  having 
reached  a  unanimous  agreement  by  mutual 
concessions,  the  result  being  a  compromise. 
There  had  been  as  many  opinions  concerning 
a  just  boundary  as  there  were  members  of 
the  Commission,  and  up  to  the  last  moment, 
Justice  Brewer  saj\s,  it  seemed  impossible 
for  the  Commissioners  to  agree.  The  line  as 
laid  down  follows  a  zig-zag  course,  and  only 
a  history  of  the  numerous  distinct  and  con- 
fllctiug  claims  in  the  territory  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Essequibo  rivers  during  the 
last  seventy-five  years,  with  references  to 
streams  and  mountains  of  which  the  world 
knows  nothing,  could  show  clearly  wherein 
one  claimant  has  gained  and  the  other  lost. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  England  ap- 
I)ears  well  satisfied,  while  at  first  certain  rep- 
lesentatives  of  Venezuela  were  indignant. 
Some  points  of  the  decision  are  clearly  dis- 
closed. For  example,  Venezuela  saves  Ba- 
rinia  Point,  on  the  coast,  and  the  shore  for 
thirty-five  miles  east  of  it.  thus  retaining 
control  of  the  mouth  and  both  banks  of  her 
great  river,  the  Orinoco.  The  establishment 
of  Great  Britain's  extreme  claim  would  have 
given  her  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
In  the  interior  Great  Britain  gets  only  a  part 
ut  the  basin  of  the  Cuyuni,  Venezuela  retain- 
mg  the  basins  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  that 
river.  It  is  stated  that  Great  Britain  holds 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  fields  developed 
by  British  capital,  while  the  i-^ndjeveloped  min- 
ing region,  which  she  desired  and  which  may 
be  equally  rich,  is  awarded  to  Venezuela.  The 
basins  of  the  Yuruari  and  Curunii,  which 
Great  Britain  claimed,  now  belong  to  Vene- 
zuela. Ex-President  Harrison  says  that 
\'enezuela  gets  30,000  square  miles  west  of 
the  Schomburgk  line,   which  Great   Britain 


claimed,  but  would  .submit  tu  arbitration, 
and  also  .'),00o  miles  east  of  that  line,  which, 
she  originally  declined  to  lay  before  arbitra- 
tors. Venezuela  gains  territory  on  which 
Great  Britain  has  established  military  posts, 
and  on  the  whole  retains  more  than  was  of- 
fered by  any  of  the  British  proposals  of  the 
last  eighteen  years.  Venezuelans  complain, 
one  representative  of  that  country  saying  it 
was  a  contest  between  an  elephant  and  an 
ant,  but  the  award  will  be  accepted.  Presi- 
dent Andrade  sees  in  the  decision  a  cause  for 
rejoicing  "  because  justice  and  the  laws  of 
the  civilized  world  have  restored  a  portion 
of  the  usurped  territory." 


An  armistice  of  five  days 
The  Venezuelan     j^^^    ^^.^^j.    i^^tween    Gen- 
Revolution  1    n     i.  *,  1 

eral   Castro,    the    revolu- 
tionary  leader,   and   President   Andrade,   of 
Venezuela,    prevented    any    bloody    conflicts 
that  otherwise  might  have  taken  place.  Gen- 
eral   Castro    is    encamped    withiu    fifty-five 
miles  of  Caracas,  the  capital,  and  is  ready 
to  assault  the  city  in  case  he  cannot  come  to 
terms  with   President  Andrade.    The  latter 
wants   an   arrangement  to   be   made   which 
will  result  in  the  fusion  of  both  factions  of 
the  liiberal  party;  and  asks  General  Castro 
to  withhold  political  recognition  from  Gen- 
erals Mocho  and  Hernandes.  The  latter,  who 
staited  a  revolution  himself  a  while  ago,  is 
now  one  of  General  Castro's  supporters.    As 
General     Castro     has    hitherto     refused     to 
enter    into    any    agreement    it    is    doubtful 
whether  a  settlement  will  be  reached.    The 
"  Detroit "   has  taken   Minister   Loomis  the 
latter  part  of  his  way  back  to  Venezuela,  and 
also,  to  save  time,  has  transported  the  Gov- 
ernment   peace    commission    for   a    part   of 
its  journey  to  the  rebel  camp.    Commander 
Jtlemphill  says  that  the  final  settlement  will 
be  arranged  this  week,  and  that  he  beheves 
it  will  result  in  a  change  of  administration, 
a  statement  which  may  cause  our  Govern- 
ment considerable  embarrassment,  if  Presi- 
dent Andrade  remains  In  power.    A  filibus- 
tering expedition  in  aid  of  the  rebels  has 
been  organized  by  one  General  Velutini,  who 
was  in  this  country  a  short  time  ago,  and 
who  was  advi-sed  by  President  Andrade  not 
to   come   back.    This   General   has   gone  to 
Trinidad,  purchased  arms  and  ammunition, 
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and  is  going  to  help  Castro.    On  the  whole, 
compromise  and  peace  are  expected. 

Notwithstanding  every  indication 
Warj  or     ^^  ^^^,  pg^^g  continues  in  South 

Africa,  and  with  every  day  of  de- 
lay the  hope  for  peace  not  only  does  not 
weaken,  but  possibly  strengthens.  Each  side 
Is  massing  its  forces.  The  English  troops  are 
coming  in  from  India,  9,000  already  having 
been  landed,  while  the  transports  from  Eng- 
land are  pressing  on.  In  the  Transvaal  it- 
self the  troops  are  imder  arms,  and  have 
been    advancing    toward    tlic    frontier.    The 


apparently  exerted  their  best  influence  for 
peace.  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has  also  had  an  inter- 
view for  the  first  time  with  Sir  Alfred  Mil- 
ner.  In  England  a  partial  war  budget  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Parliament  is  to  meet  on  Oc- 
tober 17th,  when  an  additional  sum  will 
probably  be  asked  for.  This  action  is  looked 
upon  in  some  quarters  as  indicating  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  simply 
indicates  that  the  British  Government  de- 
sires only  to  act  in  full  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  There  have  been  some 
sensational  reports  about  the  abdication  of 


Orange  Free  State  lias,  accordiug  to  dis- 
patches, mobilized  its  troops  in  different 
parts  of  the  Republic,  ordering  them,  how- 
ever, to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  In 
view  of  the  bitter  feeling  among  the  Boers 
there  has  been  considerable  fear  of  an  in- 
cursion into  Natal.  President  Kruger,  liow- 
ever,  affirms  that  no  unauthorized  advance 
will  be  made,  and  he  seems  to  be  able  to 
hold  hie  men  in  check.  The  efforts  for  peace 
continue.  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  the  leader  of  the 
more  aggressive  party  among  the  Afrikand- 
ers in  Cape  Colony,  and  Prime  Minister 
Schreiner.  representing  the  more  conserva- 
tive Dutch,  have  visited  Pretoria,  and  have 


the  Queen  rather  than  indorse  a  war,  but 
these  are  without  foundation.  ^Mr.  John 
Morley  has  even  appeared  to  support  the 
Government,  affirming  that  its  demands 
were  entirely  legitimate,  and  criticising  the 
Transvaal  sharply  for  refusing  them.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  attacked  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain pretty  severely,  but  there  is  little  in 
his  speech  which  Boer  sympathizers  coirid 
take  advantage  of. 


With  regard  to  the  result  there 
is   coming    to    be    apparently 
more  of  a  belief  in  the  com- 
paratively speedy  victory  of  the  British.   The 
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Boer  camps  drawn  up  on  the  borders  of  Na- 
tal are  found  to  be  lacking  in  supplies  and 
the  troops  seem  to  be  disorganized.  The  in- 
dividual burghers  appear  to  have  changed 
type  somewhat  since  the  days  of  Majuba 
Hill,  and  John  Hays  Hammond  affirms  that 
they  can  no  longer  hope  to  do  what  they  did 
then.  The  commercial  spirit  dominates,  in 
his  view,  a  much  larger  element  and  there  is 
less  of  the  vigor  of  independence  than  they 
had  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
he.irty  and  cheerful  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  and  the  new  arms  put  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  more  on  a  par  with  the  Boers 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  There  is 
still  the  uncertain  element  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation. Just  what  the  Basutos  will  do  is  not 
evident,  and  should  they  enter  into  the  con- 
test they  must  inevitably  prove  a  factor  of 
great  importance.  Considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  general  political  situa- 
tion. There  are  continued  reports  of  negotia- 
tions with  Portugal  with  regard  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Delagoa  Bay.  These  are  not  con- 
firmed very  definitely,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  British  Government 
will  have  control.  The  reports  of  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  European  Governments 
do  not  seem  altogether  substantiated.  It 
is  claimed  that  France  may  take  advantage 
of  England's  attention  being  diverted  in 
South  Africa  to  make  trouble  in  North  Af- 
rica, also  that  Russia  will  move  in  Persia 
and  China.  But  these  appear  to  be  rather 
conjectures  than  anything  else.  On  the 
whole  the  situation  does  not  seem  to  be  more 
serious  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  and  the  fact 
that  each  week  strengthens  the  British  posi- 
tion, while  it  weakens  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree that  of  President  Kruger,  seems  to  give 
color  to  the  belief  that  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment has  made  up  its  mind  to  yield  at  the 
last  resort  and  secure  the  best  terms  possible. 


While  all  tlie  world  has 
A    Judicial   Farce     ^^^^.^  looking  on  aghasC 

at  the  judicial  methods 
of  France,  made  manifest  in  the  Dreyfus 
trial,  an  even  greater  travesty  of  justice  has 
been  going  on  in  Servia.  Some  months  ago 
a  man  fired  at  ex-King  Milan.  He  was  at 
once  arrested,  but  was  not  bi'ought  to  trial, 
on  the  ground  that,  as  was  claimed,  he  rep- 


resented a  revolutionary  movement  and  had 
accomplices    who   must   be   discovered.    Ac- 
cordingly throughout  the  summer  Belgrade 
has  been  the  scene  of  heated  political  strife. 
So  bitter  has   run  the  feeling  that  martiat 
law  was  declared,  and  the  whole  country 
has  been  under  arms.    At  last  the  trial  was 
brought  on,  and  among  the  chief  witnesses 
was  the  very  man  who  committed,  or  tried 
to  commit,   the  crime.    He  implicated   men 
of  every  type  and  some  of  high  character. 
One   had   been   a   ]Miuister  of  the   Interior,, 
another  was  well  known  as  the  leader  of  the 
Radical  party.    Rebutting  evidence  was  re- 
fused; trained     lawyers    who    claimed    the 
right  to  examine  on  behalf  of  the  accused 
were  slighted,  and  so  notorious  was  the  in- 
ju.stice  of  the  procedure  that  official  warn- 
ings were  sent  to  Belgrade  from  St.  Peters- 
burg and   Villi ua  that  such   methods  could 
not   be   indorsed   in   a    State   depending,   as 
Servia  does,  upon  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
Governments.    These     warnings     were     not 
heeded.    The  schemes  were  carried  through, 
and    a    verdict    of    treason    was    rendered 
against   a   large   number   of   persons   impli- 
cated in  the  attack.    Tlie  ground  of  treason 
was  that  ex-King  Milan,  who  had  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  son,  was  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne  should  his  son  die,  and  hence  any 
attack  upon  him  was  an  attack  upon  royalty. 
Immediately  upon  the  verdict  of  guilty  sen- 
tences were  pronounced.    The  would-be  sls- 
sassin   was  sentenced  to  death;  ten  of    the- 
prisoners  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude^ 
and  the  Radical  leaders  were  sentenced  to 
nine,    seven    and   five   years'    imprisonment. 
One  of  these  was  ostentatiously  pardoned  a 
few  days  later,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  he- 
has  announced  his  cordial  support  of  the  ex- 
isting   Governmont.    Already    the    Russlaik 
Government  lias  indicated  its  displeasure  by 
withdrawing  its  ambassador  from-  Belgrade. 
As  yet  Austria  has  taken  no  positive  action,^ 
but  it  being  generally  understood  that  the 
ex-King  was  her  protcfjr,  it  can  scarcely  be 
thought  she  will  condone  such  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  justice.    The  most  thi.t  can  be  said 
is  that  the  whole  situation  is  significant  of 
the  lack  of  character  in  Servia.    It  has  long 
been  known  as  the  weakest  of  the  Balkan- 
principalities,  and  this  will  simply  emphasize 
what  all  have  believed. 
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OF  such  complexity  and  dimensions  is 
the  Transvaal  question  that  it  would 
be  altogether  impossible  in  the  course 
of  one  article  adequately  to  deal  with  it.  At 
the  same  time  its  salient  points  may  be  suc- 
cinctly summed  up  in  such  a  way  that  the 
main  issues  cm  at  once  be  undei'stood.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavor  to  put  the  leading 
features  of  tlie  situation  as  briefly  and  plain- 
ly as  possible. 

The  Boers  are  the  original  white  inhab- 
itants of  that  part  of  South  Africa  first  Icnown 
as  the  Transvaal  State  and  subsequently  as 
the  South  African  Republic.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Dutch  and  Huguenot  set- 
tlers who  in  the  first  instance  arrived  in 
South  Africa  in  the  time  of  Jan  van  Riebeeck, 
the  first  Dutch  commander  of  the  Cape 
(l(j52),  and  at  various  subsequent  periods.  In 
1795  the  Cape  was  taken  by  the  British.  It 
was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1803  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens.  In  180G  it  was  retaken 
by  the  British  and  was  formally  ceded  to 
England  by  Holland  in  1815.  It  has  ever 
since  180(5  remained  a  British  colony.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  Dutch  rule  at  the  Cape 
the  farming  population  (the  Boers)  was  more 
or  less  dissatisfied  with  "  tlie  powers  "  that 
held  sway  at  the  Castle,  and  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  settlement  sought  to  retire 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  control  of 
the  ■•  Government."  It  is  historically  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and 
unrest  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
South  Africa  is  thus  traceable  to  a  period  an- 
terior to  the  advent  of  British  rule.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  Cape  by  tlie  British  did  not 
tend  to  improve  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  governed  in  the  young  settle- 
ment. The  elementary  discontent  already 
noted  became  aggravated  when  "  the  Castle  " 
represented  not  merely  an  autocratic  and  un- 
popular Government,  but  in  addition  estab- 
lished the  still  more  unhappy  relations  of  con- 
querors and  conquered.  Sullenly,  and  at  first 
slowly,  the  malcontents  among  tlio  Hoers  re- 


tired further  and  further  inland,  until  to  all 
practical  purposes  they  passed  beyond  the- 
pale  of  civilization  and  British  supremacy. 
But  from  time  to  time  the  British  frontier 
was  formally  extended  so  as  again  to  include- 
these  nomad  bands  Avithin  the  sphere  of  Brit- 
ish influence.  They  were  British  subjects,. 
and  thei'efore  in  taking  possession  of  the  hin- 
terland they  ipso  facto  created  it  British  ter- 
ritory. In  1835,  and  again  in  1838.  two  great 
"  treks "  (or  emigrations)  of  disafifectecf 
Boers  took  place  into  the  territory  north  of 
the  declared  limit  of  British  influence,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  at  length  e.scape  alto- 
gether from  their  allegiance  to  the  British. 
Crown,  Such,  however,  was  not  permitted. 
In  1843  British  government  was  establishedi 
in  Natal,  and  in  1848  Sir  Harry  Smith,  the 
High  Commissioner,  declared  British  suprem- 
acy to  extend  up  to  the  Yaal  River.  In  reply 
to  this  a  number  of  the  Boers  emigrated  be- 
yond that  river,  and  in  1852  Britain  agreed  to- 
the  Sand  River  Convention,  by  which  the- 
Transvaal  Boers  were  granted  complete  in- 
dependence. A  similar  treaty  was  entered" 
into  with  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State  in  18.54. 
Thus  were  the  foundations  laid  of  the  twa 
South  African  Dutch  Republics. 

The  Boers  of  the  Free  State,  despite  the 
fact  that  at  the  outset  they  most  reluctantly 
accepted  their  absolution  from  their  British 
citizenship,  have  succeeded  in  governing  their 
republic  with  unbroken  credit  and  success, 
with  the  result  that  the  liberty  accorded 
them  by  Great  Britain  in  1854  has  never  beer* 
since  interfered  with  or  withdrawn.  Not  .so. 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  Boers. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  misrule  which  characterized  their  con- 
trol of  their  country  up  to  1877.  Suffice  it 
that  in  that  year  Britain,  as  paramount  pow- 
er in  South  Africa,  deemed  it  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Transvaal  settlers  them- 
selves and  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  to  an- 
nex the  Transvaal  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  two  chief  reasons  for  this  step  were  (1> 
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That  the  Dutch  iuhabitauts  of  the  Transvaal 
were  unable  satisfactorily  to  deal  with  a  re- 
calcitrant and  powerful  Kaffir  chief  within 
their  borders,  while  the  Zulus  were  threaten- 
ing to  invade  the  country;  and  (2)  because 
the  State  was  bankrupt  and  its  Government 
In  a  condition  of  chaos.  England  was  unfor- 
tunate in  its  choice  of  administrator  for  the 
new  territory,  and  the  Boers  were  thus  pre- 
vented from  becoming  reconciled  to  the  new 
•conditions.  In  1880  a  considerable  section  of 
them  rose  in  revolt,  and  after  a  spirited  and 
heroic  sti'uggle  with  England  they  were  again 
accorded  self-government  under  the  London 
Convention  of  1881,  subject  to  the  suzerainty 
of  Queen  Victoria.  In  1884  the  articles  of 
this  convention  were  remodeled.  In  these  no 
"direct  allusion  is  made  to  a  specific  contin- 
uance of  Her  Majesty's  suzerainty,  but  by 
Article  IV  England  expresses  the  right  to  reg- 
ulate the  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic. 
It  is,  moreover,  contended  by  certain  jurists 
that  the  suzerainty  expressly  declared  in  the 
1881  convention  was  not  abrogated  by  the 
1884  treaty  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
reference  to  suzerainty  occurs  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  1881  instrument,  and  that  by 
the  1884  treaty  the  articles  alone  and  not  the 
preamble  of  the  earlier  agreement  are  affect- 
ed. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  have  long  maintained  that  the  su- 
zerainty no  longer  exists,  while  the  British 
■Government  and  its  law  officers  have  with 
equal  emphasis  declared  that  the  suzerainty 
«till  holds  good.  Distinct,  however,  from  this 
point  is  the  fact  that  by  the  1884  convention 
numerous  specific  conditions  are  laid  down 
for  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  Transvaal 
"Government  toward  British  subjects  (and 
other  aliens)  in  regard  to  internal  affairs; 
while  as  regards  the  external  aspect  of  Eng- 
land's relations  toward  the  Republic,  it  has 
never  been  seriously  denied  by  any  respon- 
•sible  and  unprejudiced  authority  that  as  par- 
amount power  in  South  Africa,  altogether 
.apart  from  any  definitely  defined  suzei'ainty, 
England  has  the  right,  under  certain  circum- 
•stances,  to  supervise  the  general  conduct  of 
the  Transvaal  Government.  And  apart  from 
this  position  again,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  accordance  with  the  comity  of  nations  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  situation  might  be  cre- 
ated in   South   Africa   bv   the  action   of  the 


Transvaal  Government  which  would  affoid 
England  as  much  justification  for  remon- 
strance and,  if  necessary,  forcible  interfer- 
ence, as  the  conditions  in  Crete  warranted  the 
intervention  of  the  European  Powers,  or 
those  of  Cuba  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  crisis  in  the  Transvaal— or  rath- 
er in  South  Africa  as  a  whole— has  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  conditions  which  have  accumulated  in 
the  Transvaal  since  1884  not  only  do  war- 
rant but  actually  and  urgently  demand  im- 
mediate and  decisive  interference  on  her  part 
if  her  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  are  to  be 
protected  from  violations  of  the  London 
Convention,  if  her  suzerainty  is  to  be  vindi- 
cated and  her  paraniountcy  in  South  Africa 
maintained. 

In  one  of  his  recent  dispatches  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  has  said,  "  The  case  for  Intervention 
is  overwhelming."  This  case  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  many  years.  The  cup  is  now 
full  to  overflowing. 

When  the  Boers  received  back  their  coun- 
try in  1881  from  the  Gladstone  Government 
the  local  conditions  were  much  the  same  as 
when  the  Sand  River  Convention  was  signed 
in  1852;  that  is  to  say,  the  Boers  still  formed 
almost  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 
A  comparatively  small  number  of  British 
subjects  had  by  1881  become  settled  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  not  sufficient  to  form  a  potent 
and  active  political  factor.  So  in  1881,  when 
local  independence  was  accorded  to  the 
Transvaal  Boers,  the  Republic  was  essen- 
tially a  Boer  community.  While  it  remained 
so  the  ideas  of  government  put  into  operation 
by  those  among  them  placed  in  power  were 
for  the  most  part  in  general  consonance  with 
the  average  standard  of  political  knowledge 
permeating  the  community.  The  discovery 
of  extensive  gold  fields  in  the  Transvaal 
soon,  however,  wrought  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  conditions  of  the  State.  A 
large  new  population,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  Britishers,  entered  the  country,  and 
that  influx  of  a  new  people  has  been  persist- 
ently continuing  until  to-day  the  new  popu- 
lation greatly  exceeds  the  old.  A  considera- 
tion of  this  new  phase  in  Transvaal  affairs 
does  not,  however,  begin  and  end  merely  | 
with   the   counting  of  heads.     That  is  but 
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oue  aspect.    There  are  many  others.     In  the 
lirst  place,  this  great  and  ever-increasing  new 
population  consists  for  the  most  part  of  men 
of  much  more  enlightened  and  modern  polit- 
ical ideas  and  instincts  than  the  Boers.    The 
new  immigration  represents  the  intrusion  of 
a  great  progressive  body  into  a   previously 
compact  mass  of  medieval  conservatism.     It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  must  be  the 
chief  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  phenom- 
enon.   Another  most  forcible  feature  of  this 
new  immigration  is  the  inherent  energy  and 
activity   of   the     TJitlanders     ("  outlanders," 
strangers,  or  foreigners;  indeed,  it  has  lat- 
terly developed   into  a   term  of  opprobrium 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  slang  word 
"Outsider").      They  are   a  great   horde   of 
modern  workers  who  have  sought    in    the 
Transvaal  a  fresh  outlet  for  their  potentiali- 
ties and  powers.     Thus  the  two  races— the 
Boers   and    the    Uitlanders— now    inhabiting 
the  Transvaal  are  not  merely  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  their  passive  ideas  and  perceptions; 
but  also— which  is  far    more    important  and 
consequential— in  their  daily  modes  of  action. 
The  Boers  are,  as  a  race— with,  of  course,  in- 
dividual   exceptions— an     extraordinary     in- 
stance of  an  arrested  civilization,   the  date 
of  stoppage  being  somewhere  about  the  con- 
clusion of  the  seventeenth  century.   But  they 
have  not  even  stood  still  at  that  point.   They 
have  distinctly  and  dangerously  degenerated 
even  from  the  general  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion existing  when  .Ian  van  Riebeeck  hoisted 
the  flag  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
at  Cape  Point.     The  third  cardinal  fact  in 
connection  with  the  Uitlander  population  is 
that,  owing  to  their  numbers  and  activity, 
tliey  have  brought  in  their  train  an  influx  of 
new  wealth  into  the  Transvaal  of  truly  colos- 
sal dimensions.     Thus,  to  s\im  up  the  dis- 
tinctive and  divergent  characteristics  of  the 
two  classes  into  which  the  population  of  the 
South  African  Republic  is  divided,  the  Boers, 
or  old  population,  are  conservative,  ignorant, 
stagnant  and  a  minority:  the  Uitlanders,  or 
new  population,  are  progressive,  enlightened, 
full  of  enterprise,  energy  and  work,  and  con- 
stitute a  large  majority  of  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants." 

It  has  so  happened,  therefore,  that  the 
Boers,  as  the  ruling  and  dominant  class,  have 
hopelessly   failed  to  master  or  comprehend 


the  new  conditions  with  which  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  deal.  They  have  not,  a& 
a  body,  shown  either  capacity  or  desire  to- 
treat  the  new  developments  with  even  a  re- 
mote appreciation  of  their  inherent  value  and 
inevitable  trend.  The  Boer  has  simply  set 
his  back  against  the  flood-gates,  apparently 
oblivious  or  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the 
hugely  accumulating  forces  behind  must  one- 
day  burst  every  barrier  he  may  choose  to  set 
up.  That  is  the  whole  Transvaal  situation' 
in  a  sentence. 

It  is  necessai-y  to  point  out,  further,  that 
this  blind  and  dogged  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Boers  to  "  stop  the  clock"  affects- 
not  merely  the  Transvaal;  it  is  vitally  and 
perniciously  affecting  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  and  is  consequently  also  prejudicially 
reacting  on  all  those  peoples  of  the  outside 
world  to  whom  benefit,  direct  and  indirect, 
would  ensue  from  the  opening  up  of  such  a 
vast  new  country  as  South  Africa  on  mod- 
ern and  enlightened  lines.  But  for  the  ob- 
structiveness  and  obscurantism  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers,  the  rate  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment which  would  characterize  the  whole 
South  African  continent  would  be  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  any  other  country.  The 
reactionary  policy  of  the  Transvaal  is  the 
one  spoke  in  the  wheel.  It  must  therefore 
be  removed  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
civilization,  and  Great  Britain  has  pledged 
herself  to  do  it. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  oue 
article  to  do  more  than  merely  outline  in  the 
briefest  form  the  indictment  which  the  Uit- 
landers have  laid  against  the  Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment. The  apologists  of  the  Transvaal 
Government— and  it  has  apologists— endeav- 
or to  persuade  the  outside  world  that  the 
grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  have  been  man- 
ufactured in  order  to  afford  an  apparent  jus- 
titication  to  England  to  i-etake  the  country. 
Such  a  statement  of  the  case  is  hideously 
false.  It  cannot  be  too  much  or  too  fre- 
quently emphasized  tliat.  given  good,  honest 
government  in  this  country,  not  one  word 
would  have  been  heard  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Uitlanders  in  favor  of  Imperial  inter- 
vention with  the  affairs  of  the  Republic. 
Neither  would  there  have  been  any  cry 
raised  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Uitlanders 
amonsr   the   enfranchised    burghers    of     the 
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State.    Had  this  country  been  properly  man- 
aged by  the  Boers,  the  British  residents  in 
the    Transvaal    would    have    been    perfectly 
content  to  leave  matters    wholly    in    their 
hands.     But  it  is  because  the  Boer  adminis- 
tration has  been  proved  to  be  hopelessly  in- 
competent, corrupt  and  disastrous  that  the 
Uitlanders  are  at  length  demanding  a   say 
in   the  Government.        Exclusion   from   the 
franchise  per  se  would  never  have  been  made 
a  grievance  of  to  the  extent  of  appealing  for 
British    intervt-nlion    for   its   redress.      It   is 
onlj'  because  it  has  become  manifest  that  the 
Boers  are  wholly  unfitted  to  remain  exclu- 
sively or  dominautly  the  ruling  class  that  in 
sheer  desperation  the  Uitlanders  are  seeking 
the  franchise  in  order  that  by  that  instru- 
mentality tliey  may  he  enabled  constitution- 
ally to  rid  tue  administration  of  its  glaring 
and  intolerable    .'^liortcomings    and    defects. 
But  so   impossible   has  the  position  become 
that  the  Uitlanders  maintain,  through  their 
political  organizations,  that  not  only  is  a  re- 
adjustment   of    the     franchise     immediately 
necessary,  but  liliewise  the  present  removal, 
turough  pressure  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, of  all  the  other  grievances  so  vexa- 
tiously  and  unbearably  affecting  them  to-day 
at  every  turn.    The  inclusion  of  the  Uitland- 
er  among  the  enfranchised  is  necessary   in 
order  to  establish  good  government  in  the 
fulure.   But  no  Reform  Act  sufficiently  broad 
to  accord  immediately  such  representation  to 
the  Uitlanders  as  would  enable  them  on  their 
own  accoimt  to  remove  the  existing  griev- 
ances for  years  to  come  would  l)e  passed  by 
the  present  Volksraad.    If  therefore  any  set- 
tlement arrivf^d  at  between  England  and  the 
Transvaal  at  the  present  juncture  is  to  be  of 
real  efifect,  and  of  a  satisfactory  and  perma- 
nent character,  it  Avill  be  necessary  for  Eng- 
land to  do  much  more  than  merely  require 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  on  a  five  years' 
retrospective  basis.     Such  a  reform  has  be- 
come imperative,  but  it  represents  only  one 
item  in  the  list  of  grievances  complained  of 
by  the  Uitlanders  and  also  requiring  instant 
redress. 
The  chief  points  in  that  list  are  as  follows: 
(1)  Franchise    and    Redistribution.— Ac- 
cording to  the  Franchise  Law  existing  up  to 
within  a  week  or  two  ago  (when  a  new  law 
was  promulgated),  no  Uitlander  could  ever 


secure  the  franchise  in  the  Transvaal  except 
with  the  permission  of  two-thirds  of  the 
burghers  in  his  ward  and  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Council.  These  re- 
strictions not  only  applied  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  Uitlanders,  but  to  the  descendants 
for  all  time.  Since  the  Imperial  Government 
has  evinced  an  intention  to  give  the  Trans- 
vaal situation  its  close  and  direct  attention 
the  Transvaal  Government  and  Raad  have 
withdrawn  the  old  Franchise  Law  and  sub- 
stituted one  ostensibly  conferring  the  fran- 
chise on  Uitlanders  who  have  been  resident 
seven  years  in  the  State.  This  new  law, 
however,  has  been  purposely  rendered  so 
involved,  obscure  and  complicated,  so  full  of 
reservations,  conditions  and  resti'ictions,  that 
in  actual  practice  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Uitlander  population  would  secure  a  vote. 
The  new  law,  in  fact,  is  so  worded  that  the 
old  arrangement  whereby  a  new  applicant 
for  the  franchise  could  only  obtain  it  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  remains  in  force.  Consequent- 
ly the  new  law  is  a  mere  mockery  and  repre- 
sents no  real  advance  on  its  predecessor.  The 
Uitlanders  ask  that  a  fair,  honest  and  equi- 
table franchise  law  shall  be  passed  confer- 
ring the  suffrage  on  all  new  applicants  who 
have  resided  in  the  countiy  for  five  years, 
subject  only  to  an  age,  property  (or  income) 
and  education  qualification.  This  the  Boers 
up  to  the  present  have  most  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  do.  They  also  decline  to  accord  a 
fair  proportion  of  representation  in  the 
Volksraad  to  the  Uitlanders. 

(2)  Education.— A  fair  and  practical  sys- 
tem of  State  education  is  asked  for.  Under 
existing  ai'rangemeuts  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  Uitlander  community  are 
almost  wholly  neglected.  Huge  sums  are 
annually  spent  on  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, but  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  Uit- 
lander is  practically  nil.  Seeing  that  nearly 
all  the  money  spent  comes  from  the  pockets 
of  the  Uitlanders,  these  consider  that  they 
should  derive  at  least  some  appreciable  ad- 
vantage from  the  outlay,  which  at  present  is 
most  extravagant  and  to  a  large  extent  use- 
less. 

(.3)  Religioxts  Disabilities.— According  to 

the  present  Constitution,  Jews  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  debarred  from  holding  any  po- 
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Utical  office.     It  is  urged  that  this  medieval 
restriction  should  be  removed. 

(4)  TAXATiON.-The  existing  system  of  tax- 
ation in  the  Transvaal  is  one  of  the  most 
grievous   and    iniquitous    ever    instituted    in 
4Uiy  country.     Its  incidence  is  so  an-anged 
that  almost  the  entire  revenue  is  extorted 
from  the  Uitlanders  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other.   Not  only  so.  but  owing  to  the  appall- 
mg  extravagance,  incompetency  and  dishon- 
esty of  those  in  power,  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion demanded  from  the  Uitlander  averages 
something  like  £25  per  head  per  annum  of 
the  Uitlander  population.    An  enormous  part 
of  this  revenue  disappears  annually  without 
being  properly  accounted  for.    Where  it  goes 
may  be  easily  imagined  by  any  one  having 
•even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  abom- 
inable corruption  and    dishonesty    rampant 
^rnong  the  State  officials  and  per.sons  in  ex- 
■alted  places. 

(5)  MoNopoLiEs.-This    countrv    is    cursed 
with  the  existence    of    numerous   "conces- 
sions," or  monopolies.    The  worst  of  these  is 
the  dynamite  monopoly,  wliereby  the  impor- 
tation of  dynamite  in  the  mining  industry  is 
prohibited.    The  monopolists  charge  75  shil- 
lings a  case  for  dynamite  which  could  be  im- 
ported for  45  Shillings.     This  signifies  that 
the  mining  industry  is  annually  mulcted  in 
•m  enormous  sum  chiefly  to  benefit  the  hold- 
^<ns  of  this  monopoly.    Dynamite  is  not  really 
^■uanufactured  at  the  factory.    It  is  imported 
|>n  bulk  by  the  monopolists  and  simply  "made 
|"l'"in  this  State.     President  Kruger  is  a 
j'»ost  strenuous  upholder  of  this  monopoly 
"^vhich  he  has   repeatedly  described   as   the 
■corner-stone    of    the    country's    independ- 
'"ce       His  attitude  toward   this  monopolv 
s  Wholly  inexplicable,  except  on  one  hypoth- 
'«ls.    The  Uitlanders  ask  that  this  monopoly 
-Peomlly  Shall  be  canceled,  seeing  that  the 
nonopoii^ts  have  not  carried  out  the  terms 
'f  the  original  grant. 
(6)  LAKGUAGE.-At  present  only  the  Dutch 

T71 "  '**'''''"^'  r^^^Snized  even  in  cen, 
fs  Of  English  population.  It  is  impossible 
»  descnbe  how  intolerably  irksome  and 
ampering  is  the  non-recognition  of  the  Eng- 
•sh  language.  The  Reformers  contend  that 
ngl.sh  Should  be  recognized  in  this  State  in 
ame  manner  as  Dutch  is  in  the  Cape 
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(7)  High  CovBT.-By  Law  No.   1  of  1897 
the  judges  of  the  High  Court  are  deprived  of 
the  right  to  test  the  validity  of  any  law  in 
Its  relation  to  the  constitution,  and  they  are 
also  compelled  to  accept  as    law,    without 
question  or  reseiwation  of  any  kind,  any  res- 
olution ("  besluit ")  passed  at  any  time  and 
under  any  circumstances  by  the  Volksraad 
This  Law  No.  1  of  1897  was  passed  through 
all  Its  stages  in  three  days  without  being  sub- 
.lected  in  the  first  instance  to  the  people 

(S)  FoRTs.-Three  forts  have  been  erected 
outside  Pretoria,  and  one  has  been  built  on 
an  eminence  within  the  town  boundaries  of 
Johannesburg.  The  Uitlanders  of  Rand  most 
strenuously  resent   this  menace  perpetuallv 
frowning  over  them.     It  is  luaintained  that 
this  fortification  should  be  demolished,  inas- 
much as  it  constitutes  a  permanent  threat 
to  the  town  itself  and  an  insult  to  the  suze- 
rain Power  against  whom  alone  it  could  be 
used.     It  is  often  said  that  these  forts  are 
the  outcome  of  the  deplorable  Jameson  raid 
Th;s,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  their  erec- 
tion was  decided  upon  anterior  to  the  date  of 
that  occurrence. 

(9)  Local    Government.-No  town  in    the 
Transvaal  enjoys  a  proper  system  of  local 
government.       Johannesburg     has    a    town 
council,  but  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  little 
short  of  a  farce.    The  burgomaster  is  a  Gov- 
ernment official,  with  full  powers  to  veto  anv 
^lecision  at   which   the  council  may  arrive 
Aumerous  scandals  have  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  affairs  under 
the  present  town  council.      It  is  well  known 
tliat  a  number  of  the  members  of  this  bodv 
are  amenable  to  bribery. 

(10,    iNCOMrETENCY    AND    VeNALITY    OF    Ot- 

FiciALs.-One  of  the  very  worst  features  of 
Transvaal  administration   is   the  deplorable 
■uoompetency  of  many  of  the  officials,  includ- 
ing the  police,  together  with  their  acceptance 
of  bribes  and  habits  of  peculation.     The  offi 
cial  class  in  the  Transvaal  is  probablv  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  at  present   ruling  in  anv 
Civilized  country.     They  are  dishonest  from 
the   highest   to   the   lowest.      There   are    of 
course,  some  honorable  exceptions,  but  as  a 
class  their  standard  of  public  morals  is  ex- 
tremely low.     The  police  force  of  Johamies- 
burg  .appointed  by  Government)  is  danger- 
ously  inefficient.  While  ordinary  constabularv 
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duties  are  well  nigh  wholly  ueglected,  the 
members  of  the  force  frequently  exhibit  the 
utmost  brutnlity.  arrogance  and  ignorance  of 
their  duties.  Their  treatment  of  the  natives  is 
in  many  instances  abominable.  They  use  their 
firearms  in  the  most  indiscriminate  and  un- 
disciplined manner.  A  few  mouths  ago  a 
British  subject  was  shot  dead  by  a  policeman 
without  the  remotest  justification. 

(11)  The  Judiciary.— At  the  trial  of  this 
policeman  the  presiding  judge  (quite  a  youth 
who  had  never  pi-acticed  at  thf  bar  and  who 
obtained  the  position  through  the  influence 
of  his  father,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council)  commended  the  policeman  for  hav- 
ing killed  the  deceased.  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance among  countless  others  continually 
happening  of  the  manner  in  which  the  judges 
of  this  country  discharge  their  duties.  The 
judges  of  the  High  Court  have  entirely  for- 
feited the  respect  of  the  Uitlander  commu- 
nity <iu  account  of  their  subservient  recogni- 
tion of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by 
Law  No.  1  of  18'J7. 

(12)  Treatment  of  Natives.— Not  ouly  are 
the  natives  of  the  Rand  subjected  to  the  most 
flagrant  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
police,  but  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
latter  have  become  amenable  to  the  influ- 
ences of  certain  liquor  syndicates,  the  drink 
trade  among  the  natives— notwithstanding  a 
total  prohibitiou  law— has  attained  enormous 


dimensions.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
natives  coming  to  work  on  the  Rand  are  be- 
ing hopelessly  demoralized.  A  check  has  re- 
cently beeu  put  to  the  vile  traffic  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  ;i  new  chief  detective  who  has 
not  fallen  a  victim  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
syndicates.  Tliis  improvement,  however,  can 
only  1){'  of  a  temporary  character  as  long  as 
those  in  high  places  are  so  favorably  disposed 
as  they  are  to  u  continuance  of  the  trade. 

Many  other  evils,    anomalies,    disabilities 
and  grievances  existing  in  this  country  could 
be  enumerated,  and  those  I  have  specified 
could  be  much  more  fully  dealt  with.     The 
rise  and  progress  of  the  agitation  which  has 
finally  resulted  in  Her  Majesty's  Government 
deciding  to  intervene  could  also  be  described; 
but  I  trust  I  have  said  sufticient  to  show  that 
Sir  Alfred  Miluer  was  fully  justified  in  de- 
claring  that   "  the   case   for   intervention  is 
overwhelming."    It  is  so  indeed.    But  before 
its  terrible  urgency  can  be  adequately  real- 
ized residence  in  the  country  itself  is  neces- 
sary.    It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  the  pen 
at  all  a  complete  idea   of  the  contemptibn 
and  calamitous  state  of  affairs  existing  here, 
and  which  is  not  only  undermining  the  pros 
perity  of  this  State,  but  is  creating  a  condition 
of  most  injurious  unrest  and  race  antagon- 
ism  throughout   South   Africa  and   is   even 
rhreateningBritish  paramountcy  in  this  quar 
ter  of  the  globe. 

JOHANNESIIURG,    SOVTH    AFRICA. 


Notes  and  Comments  of  an  Itinerant  Policeman. 

By  Josiah  Flynt. 


FOR  a  number  of  years  it  had  been  a 
v/ish  of  mine  to  have  an  experience  as 
a  police  officer,  to  come  in  contact 
with  tramps  and  criminals  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  law.  Not  that  I  bore  these  peo- 
ple any  personal  grudge,  or  desired  to  carry 
out  any  pet  policy  in  dealing  with  them; 
but  I  had  learned  to  know  them  pretty  in- 
timately as  companions  in  lodging  houses 
and  at  camp-fires,  and  had  observed  them 
rather  carefully  as  prisoners  in  jails,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  supplement  this  knowledge 
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of  them   with  an  inquiry   in  regard  to  tb 
impression   they   make   on   the  man  whos 
business  it  is  to  keep  an  official  watch  ov( 
them  while  they  are  still  in  the  open.    I  d 
sired  also  to  learn  more  concerning  the  pr 
fessional  offender  than  it  had  been  possib 
for  me  to  find  out  about  him  in  tramp  lif 
If  one  has  the  courage  to  go  and  live  wi 
professional    criminals   as   one   of  them  ! 
can  become  even  more  intimate  with  the 
than  in  a  police  force,  but  it  is  very  diflSci 
to  associate  with  their  class  long  and  not 
compelled   to   take  an   active  part  in  tin 
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criminal  enterprises,  and  my  interest  in 
tlioni  was  not  so  great  that  I  was  prepared 
to  do  this.  I  merely  wanted  to  linow  how 
strong  tliey  are  as  a  class,  in  what  sections 
of  the  country  they  are  the  most  numerous, 
whether  they  have  peculiar  characteristics 
differentiating  tbem  from  other  types  of  out- 
hiws,  how  thej^  live,  and  what  is  the  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  them  of  our  police  and 
prison  authorities.  Partial  answers  to  these 
(lueries  I  had  been  able  to  get  in  Hoboland, 
hut  I  was  anxious  to  fill  them  out,  and  get 
any  new  facts  that  would  throw  light  on 
the  general   situation. 

It  has  recently  been  possible  for  me  to 
liave  a  police  officer's  experience.  A  short 
time  ago  the  chief  of  a  large  railroad  police 
force  gave  me  a  position  as  a  patrolman, 
and  in  the  company  of  two  other  officers  I 
was  put  on  a  "  boat "  extending  over  two 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  property.  The 
work  we  M'ere  given  to  do  was  somewhat 
of  an  innovation,  but  it  afforded  me  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  secure  the  informa- 
tion I  desired.  For  two  months  and  a  half, 
whicli  was  the  extent  of  my  connection 
wltli  the  undertaking  and  with  the  force, 
we  lind  to  travel  about  over  the  property, 
protecting  picnic  trains,  big  excursions,  pas- 
sengers tra^'eling  to  and  from  towns  where 
circuses  were  exhibiting,  and  the  ordinary 
solieduhul  traffic  wlionevor  there  was  reason 
1o  boliovo  tliat  pickpockets  and  other  thieves 
were  likely  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Early  in  the  sjH-ing  wandering  bands  of 
thieves  start  out  on  tours  of  the  railroads. 
They  follow  up  circuses  and  picnics,  and 
make  it  a  point  to  attend  all  big  gatherings 
like  county  fairs,  races,  conclaves  and  con- 
^M-esses.  Their  main  "  graft,"  or  business, 
is  pocket -picking,  but  in  a  well  equipped 
"  mob "  tlierc  are  also  burglars,  sneak 
ihieves  and  professional  gamblers.  The 
pickpockets  and  gamblers  operate,  when 
iliey  can,  on  passenger  trains,  and  they  have 
I'oconic  so  numerous  and  troublesome  in  a 
immber  of  States  that  railroad  companies 
are  forced  to  furnish  their  own  protection 
for. their  patrons. 

Last  year  this  protection  on  the  road  for 
w'hlch  I  worked  was  given  by  the  stationary 
iiiombors  of  tlie  force,  and  more  or  less  sat- 
isfactorily, but  tliis  year  the  chief  wanted  to 


experiment  with  "  a  flying  squadron "  of 
officers,  so  to  speak,  who  were  to  go  all  over 
the  property  and  assist  the  stationary  men 
ns  emergency  required,  and  we  three  were 
chosen  for  this  work.  In  this  way  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
large  variety  of  offenders,  to  make  com- 
parisons, and  to  see  how  extensively  crim- 
inals travel.  It  was  also  easy  for  me  to 
get  an  insight  into  the  Avorkings  of  different 
police  organizations  along  tlie  line,  and  to 
inspect  carefully  lock-ups,  jails,  workliouses 
and    penitentiaries. 

In  the  following  notes  and  comments, 
which  I  have  divided  up  into  articles  on 
special  topics,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a 
summary  of  my  finding  in  regard  to  the 
l)olice  business,  and  to  bring  out  the  facts 
about  the  man  who  makes  his  living  and 
Iteeps  up  a  bank  account  by  professional 
thieving.  There  is  much  more  to  be  said 
in  regard  to  these  subjects  than  will  be 
found  in  this  short  series  of  papers,  but 
tliere  are  a  great  many  persons  who  have 
no  means  of  finding  out  anything  about 
either,  and  it  is  to  such  that  my  remarks 
are  addressed.  Until  the  general  public  is 
interested  in  making  i)olicG  life  cleaner  and 
in  eliminating  the  professional  offender  from 
the  problem  which  crime  in  this  country 
brings  up  for  solution,  very  little  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  police  reformer  or  th(> 
penologist. 

I.    AVHO    CONSTITUTE    OUR    CRIMINAI-    CLASSES  ? 

The  first  duty  of  a  policeman,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  police  force  he  belongs  to. 
is  to  inform  liimself  in  regard  to  the  people 
in  his  bailiwick  who  are  likely  to  give  him 
trouble  as  an  officer.  In  a  municipal  force 
an  officer  can  only  hr  nviuired  to  know 
thorougldy  the  situation  on  his  particular 
"beat:"  if  he  can  inform  liimself  in. regard 
to  other  districts  as  well  he  is  so  much 
more  valuable  to  the  department,  but  he  is 
not  expected  to  do  much  more  than  get  ac- 
(luainted  with  the  people  under  his  imme- 
diate surveillance.  In  a  railroad  police  forctj 
it  is  diirerent,  and  it  is  demanded  of  the 
officer  that  he  study  carefully  the  criminal, 
situation  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  division  on  which  he  is  stationed.  Some 
divisions  are  longer  than  others,  but  the 
average  railroad  patrolman's  beat  is  not  le.ss 
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lli.'iii  sixly  iiiilcs,  :iu(l  in  some  ctis(>,s  nearly 
two  litindred.  Miiio,  as  I  have  slatod,  was 
over  two  thousand  inilos  long,  an<l  it  took 
in  tive  difl'oront  States  and  nearly  all  the 
large  cities  in  the  Middle  West.  I  was  con- 
se<iueutly  in  a  position  to  acciuaint  myself 
pretty  thoroughly  witli  the  criminal  classes 
in  one  of  the  most  popiilous  and  representa- 
tive parts  of  the  country.  Offenders  differ, 
of  course,  in  different  localities,  and  one  is 
not  justified  in  drawing  any  sweeping  con- 
clusions concerning  all  of  them  from  the 
study  of  a  single  type,  but  my  worlc  was  of 
sucli  a  nature,  and  I  had  to  shift  about  so 
much,  that,  in  the  course  of  my  investiga- 
tions, I  encountered  indoors  or  out  the  most 
frequent  offenders  with  whom  the  police- 
man and  penologist  have  to  deal.  It  would 
take  a  book,  and  a  large  one  at  that,  to 
classify  and  describe  the  difterent  types, 
but  there  is  a  general  analysis  that  can  be 
made  without  any  great  sacrifice  of  fact,  and 
it  is  this  I  desire  to  attempt  hero.  It  will  be 
seen  that  I  make  practically  no  mention  of 
the  violent  crimes  characteristic  of  frontier 
life  and  in  certain  States  where  extraordi- 
nary conditions  of  life  are  accountable  for 
some  very  de])lorable  deeds,  but  I  believe 
that  my  staten^eut  of  tlie  general  situation 
will  hold  good  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  country. 

There  are  four  distinct  categories  of  of- 
fenders in  the  United  States  to  which  may 
be  assigned,  as  they  are  apprehended  and 
classified,  the  great  majority  of  our  law- 
breakers. The  first,  and  the  largest,  is  that 
of  the  petty  offenders,  and  in  this  class  I 
would  put  the  bulk  of  the  criminally  in- 
clined foreigners  who  have  emigrated  to  our 
shores.  It  is  a  i)opulai'  notion  that  Evu'ope 
has  sent  us  a  great  many  \'ery  desperate  evil- 
doers, and  we  art;  inclined  to  excuse  th(>  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  country  on  tlie  ground 
that  we  have  neglected  to  regulat(>  immi- 
gration, but  the  lads  ai-e  lliat  we  liave  our- 
selves evolxed  as  ci'ucl  and  cunning  crim- 
inals as  any  that  Europe  may  have  foisted 
upon  us,  and  tliat  the  foreigners'  offenses 
ai*e  generally  of  a  minor  character,  and  in 
a  niunber  of  instances  tlie  result  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  re(iuirements  of  law 
in  this  country  ratlier  than  of  wilful  evil- 
doiiig.    1  hold  no  brief  for  the  strangers  in 


our  midst  in  lliis  connection;  it  would  be 
very  consoling,  indeed,  to  know  that  we  our 
selves  are  so  ui)riglit  and  honest  that  wo 
are  incai)able  of  committing  crimes,  and 
this  being  proven,  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  lessen  the  amount  of  crimes  in  the 
country;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  this  is  the  case.  The  majority  of  the 
men,  women  and  children  that  I  found  in 
jails,  workhouses  and  penitentiaries  on  my 
recent  travels  were  born  and  brought  up  in 
tills  country,  and  they  confessed  to  their 
nationality  on  being  arrested.  If  the  reader 
desires  more  particular  information  con- 
<-erning  this  question,  the  annual  police  re- 
ports of  our  large  cities  will  be  found  use- 
ful; I  have  examined  a  number  of  them, 
and  they  substantiate  my  oaa'u  personal 
finding.  In  some  communities  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign  offenders  to  the  general  for- 
eign population  is  greater  than  that  of  na 
tive  offenders  to  the  general  native  popula- 
tion, but  I  doubt  whether  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  case  throughout  the  country;  and 
even  where  it  is,  I  think  there  is  an  ex- 
planation to  be  given  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily excuse  tlie  crimes  committed,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  does  tone  down  a  little  the  re- 
liroach  of  wilfulness.  The  average  for- 
eigner who  comes  to  the  United  States  looks 
upon  the  journey  as  an  escape;  he  is  hence- 
forth released,  he  thinks— and  we  ounselves 
lun(>  often  helped  to  make  him  thinks  so— 
from  the  stiff  rule  of  law  and  order  in  vogue 
In  his  own  land.  He  comes  to  us  ignorant 
of  our  laws,  and  with  Itut  little  more  appre- 
ciation of  our  institutions  than  that  he  fan- 
cies he  is  foreverniore  "  a  free  man."  In  a 
great  many  cases  he  interprets  "free"  to 
mean  an  iiidei>eu(lence  which  would  be  im- 
l)()ssil)le  in  any  civilized  country,  and  then 
begins  a  scries  of  petty  offenses  against  our 
l;n\  s  which  hind  liini.  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  lock-up.  ami  on  occasions  in  jail.  Theft 
is  a  ci'inic  in  this  coiiiilry  as  well  as  else- 
where, and  we  can  make  no  distinction  in 
our  courts  between  Uie  foreigner  and  native; 
but  I  have  known  foreigners  to  pilfer  things 
which  they  thought  they  were  justified  in 
taking  in  this  "liberal  land;"  they  con- 
sidered them  common  [iroperty.  Sonic 
never  get  over  the  false  notions  they  have 
of  our  customs  and  institutions,  and  develop 
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into  AvJiat  niaj-  be  termed  occasional  petty 
lliieves;  they    steal    whenever   the    opportn- 
iiily  scciiis  r.'ivorable.     It  is  (iiis  d.-iss  (if  of- 
fenders, consisting  of  both  natives  and   for- 
eif?ners,  Avhieh  is  fonnd  most  freqnently  In 
our  police  courts  and  corrective  institutions. 
The    next    largest    class    is    composed    of 
what  I  call  backwoods  criminals.  Scattered 
over  the  country,  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union,    arc    to    bo    found    districts    where 
people  live  pructicall.y   without  the   pale  of 
the  law.    These  places  are  not  so  freciuent 
in  tlie  East  as  in  the  West,  or  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South,  but  they  exist  in  New  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Western  States.    They  are 
ircnerally  situated  far  away  from  any  rail- 
i-oad,    and  the  inhabitants  seldom  come  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world.    The  offenders 
are  u'ainly  Amerioa'.is,  but  of  a  degenerated 
type.    They    resemble    Americans    in    looks, 
and  have  certain  American   mental   charac- 
teristics,  ]>ut  oth(M'wise   (licy   ar(>  a   deterio- 
rated collection  of  people  wlio  couimil   some 
of  tlie  most  heinous  offcMises  in  the' criminal 
calender    without    realizing    tliat    they    are 
doing   nnytliing    reprelieusilile.      I    have    en- 
countered these   miniature   "  Whitechapels  " 
mainly  on  my  excursions  in  tramp  life,  but 
I  had  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  them  during 
the  police  experience.    In  one  of  the  States 
which  my  "  beat  "  traversed,  I  was  told  by 
my  chief  that  there  wns  a  number  of  such 
communities,  and  that  tliey  turned  out  more 
criminals  to  the  population  in  a  year  than 
the    average    large    city.    One    day,    while 
traveling  in  a  "  caboose  "  with  a  native  of 
the  State  in  (luestion,   I  asked   him  how  it 
came  that  it  tolerated  such  nests  of  crime, 
but  he  Avas  too  loyal  to  admit  their  exist- 
ence.   "  We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  them,"  he 
exphained,    "  but    we've    cleaned    them    up. 
You  see,  when  we  discovered  natural  gas  it 
boomed  everything,  and  we've  been  building 
railroads    and     schools     all     over.    No;  you 
won't  find  those  eyesores  any   more;  we're 
as  moral  a  State  to-day  as  any  in  the  Union." 
It   was   n    pardonable   pride    that    the    man 
took  in  his  State,  but  he  was  mistaken  about 
ilie    matter    in    question.    There    are    com- 
munilies    not     over     a     hundred     and     lifty 
miles   from    his    own    town    where    serious 
crimes   are   committed    every    day,    and    no 
court  ever  hears  of  them  because  they  are 


not  considered  crimes  by  the  people  who 
take  part  in  them.  Not  that  these  people 
are  fundamenlally  delicient  in  moral  at- 
lril)ules,  or  une(iual  to  instruction  as  to  the 
law  of  "mine  and  thine,"  but  they  are  so 
out  of  touch  with  the  world  that  the.v  have 
forgotten,  if  indeed  they  ever  knew,  that 
I  he  things  they  do  are  criminal. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  get  trust- 
^vortlly  statistics  in  regard  to  this  class  be- 
cause no  one  knows  all  of  its  haunts,  but 
if  it  were  possil)le  and  the  entire  story 
al)out  it  were  told,  there  would  be  less  hue 
and  cr.v  about  the  evil  that  the  foreigners 
among  us  do.  I  refer  to  the  class  without 
advancing  an.y  statistics,  because  it  came 
within  m.y  province  as  a  police  officer  to 
ke(>p  track  of  it,  and  because  it  had  at- 
tracted my  attention  as  an  observer  of 
tramp  life;  but  it  is  well  worth  the  serious 
consideration  of  tlie  criminologist. 

The  professional  offender,  or  the  habitual 
criminal,  as  he  is  called  by  some,  comes  next 
in  numerical  stnmgtli,  and.  first  of  all,  in 
my  opinion,  in  imi)ortance.  I  consider  him 
the  most  important  because  he  frankly  ad- 
mits that  he  makes  a  business  of  crime,  and 
is  prepared  to  suffer  any  consequences  that 
his  offenses  may  bring  upon  him.  It  is  he 
who  makes  evil-doing  a  constant  tempta- 
tion to  the  occasional  offender,  and  it  is 
also  he  with  whom  we  have  most  trouble 
in  the  courts;  he  is  almost  as  hard  to  con- 
vict as  the  man  with  '•  political  influence." 
On  m.y  "  beat "  he  was  more  in  evidence, 
in  the  open  at  least,  than  either  of  the  other 
classes  of  offenders  mentioned,  but,  as  I 
stated,  the  warm  mouths  are  the  time  when 
he  comes  out  of  his  hiding  places,  and  it  was 
natural  that  I  should  see  a  good  deal  of  him. 

jMy  fourth  category  is  made  up  of  what  a 
friend  calls  "  the  unknown  thief,"  whom 
he  considers  the  most  dangerous  and  des- 
picable of  all.  He  means  by  the  unknown 
thief  the  man  in  official  life,  or  in  an.y  posi- 
tion which  permits  of  it,  who  protects  for 
the  sake  of  compensation,  the  known  thief. 
"  If  .you  will  ca]tch  the  unknown  thief,"  he 
has  freiiuently  said  to  me.  "  I  will  <'ontract 
to  apprehend  and  convict  the  known,"  and 
he  believes  that  until  we  make  a  crusade 
against  the  former  the  latter  is  bound  to 
nourish  in  spite  of  all  our  elTorts.    He  sees 
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no  use,  for  instance,  iu  spending  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  in  trying  to  capture  some 
well  known  criminal  as  long  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  man  to  buy  liis  freedom  back  jigain. 
and  it  is  his  Arm  belief  that  this  kind  of 
l)argaining-  is  going  on  every  day. 

Altho  there  Avas  no  doubt  that  tlie  un- 
known thief  was  to  be  located  on  my  ''  l)eat," 
if  looked  for,  my  instructions  were  not  to 
disturb  him  unless  he  seriously  disturbed 
iiic,  and  as  h(>  made  no  effort  «to  interfere 
with  my  work  I  merely  made  a  note  of  his 
case  when  we  met,  and  doubtless  he  also 
"  sized  me  up  "  from  his  point  of  view.  How 
strong  his  class  is  compared  with  the  others 
must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  I 
liaye  put  him  last  in  my  classification  be- 
cause it  is  the  quality  of  his  offenses  ratlier 
than  their  quantity  which  make  his  pres- 
ence in  the  criminal  world  so  significant. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  he  can  be 
found  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  coun- 
try if  enough  money  is  offered  him  as  l)ait, 
lint  I  have  not  sufticient  data  to  prove,  or 
lo  make  me  believe,  such  a  statement.  Cer- 
tain it  is.  however,  that  without  liim  the 
professional  lliief  would  fin<l  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  escape  punishment. 

The  foregoing  classification  is  naturally 
not  meant  as  a  scientific  description  in  the 
sense    that    the    professorial     criminologist 


would  take  up  the  matter.  I  have  merely 
tried  to  explain  how  the  criminal  situation 
in  the  United  States  appears  to  the  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  iceep  an  official 
watch  over  it,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
remain  honest.  There  are  police  officers 
who  make  nothing  out  of  their  positions  be- 
yond that  which  they  legally  earn,  and  altho 
I  may  ha^•e  overlooke<l  in  my  classification 
things  which  they  would  have  included,  it 
stands  for  the  general  impression  I  got  of 
the  criminal  world  while  in  their  company. 

To  attempt  to  estimate  the  numerical 
strength  of  these  classes  as  a  whole  would 
land  one  in  a  bewildering  bog  of  guesses.  It 
is  cmly  recently  that  we  have  made  any  se- 
rious effort  to  keep  a  record  of  offenders 
shut  up  in  penal  institutions,  of  crimes 
which  have  been  detected  and  punished,  and 
it  is  a  fact  well  known  in  police  circles  that 
tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  crime  which  is  never 
ferretted  out.  There  is  consequently  very 
little  use  in  trying  to  calcidate  the  number 
of  the  entire  criminal  population.  The  most 
that  I  can  say  in  regard  to  the  <iuestion  is 
thai  ne\-er  befoi'e  lias  tliis  population  seemed 
to  me  to  be  so  large,  but  I  ought  to  admit 
that  not  until  my  recent  experience  have  I 
had  such  an  advantageous  point  of  view 
from  Avhich  to  make  observations. 

N'ew  York  City 
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SO  umcli  that  represents  i)ure  imagina- 
tion and  that  is  rank  nonsense  has 
been  written  in  the  daily  press  on 
some  remarks  made  by  myself  before  the 
Cambridge  Conferences,  and  not  reported  at 
all  in  its  facts,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  a  few  things  to  the  public,  cor- 
recting erroneous  impression  and  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  problem  presented  to 
psychical  research  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
a  future  life,  and  assuming  that  it  is  even 
interested  In  that  subject,  which  is  by  no 
means  its  onlj-  interest. 
In   the  first  place  it  is  most  important  to 


premise  that  the  newspapers  have  enor- 
mously exaggerated,  not  to  use  a  stronger 
term,  the  pretensions  which  I  have  been  said  <■ 
to  have  put  forward.  1  have  been  repre- 
sented all  over  the  United  States  as  having 
promised  to  "  scientifically  demonstrate  the 
inmiortality  of  the  soul,"  a  statement  which 
was  never  made  to  a  single  reporter,  and 
to  no  one  else.  Interviewers  might  have  In- 
ferred this  from  the  alternatives  that  I  said 
1  was  willing  to  choose  between,  but  it  is 
not  a  correct  x-epresentation  of  my  state- 
ments. The  more  modest  claims  that  I  did 
make    to    reporters    are    authentically    prf 
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sciilcd  iu  the  Naw  World  for  June.  They 
are  not  so  pretentious  as  the  public  has  been 
made  to  believe,  and  there  is  no  reason  iu 
my  name  and  position  for  supposing  that 
my  opinions  are  worth  any  more  than  any 
otlier  person's  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Hodg- 
son is  tlio  mail  who  ouglit  to  have  aroused 
I  lie  interest  and  excitement,  pro  and  con, 
Ihat  have  been  awakened  by  my  statements, 
since  he  it  was  tliat  put  the  issue  on  the 
"luestion  of  a  future  life  beyond  the  trifling 
i)f  science  and  the  ridicule  of  daily  papers, 
and  it  only  savors  of  the  absurd  assumption 
that  college  professors  are  wiser  than  any- 
body else  to  listen  to  their  oracles  while  the 
real  discoverer  goes  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
Our  skeptics  seem  to  live  upon  authority  in- 
stead of  science,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  their 
laughing   at   faith. 

It  is'  true  that  personal  experiments  con- 
ducted since  I  wrote  my  articles  for  Tiif 
Independent  last  fall  have  elicited  from  me 
more   sympathy    for    the    spiritistic    theory 
than  I  was  willing  then  either  to  maintain 
personally  or  to  state  publicly.    But   I  am 
not  yet  so  wedded  to  my  preference  that  I 
shall  not  give  it  up  at  the  behest  of  disbe- 
lievers of  telepathy,   if  they   will   as  care- 
fully prove  capacities  of  the  human  brain  to 
produce  all  tlio  phenomena  which  the  Piper 
and  similar  cases  represent,  as  some  of  us 
have  tried  to  do  iu  extending  telepathy  to 
avoid  the  spiritistic  theory.    And  my  pref- 
erence was  determined  solely  by  the  dictum 
of  science  that  we  should  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  finite  as  long  as  possible  and  to 
eschew   appeals    to    the    inflnite,    especially 
when  it  is  the  humau  brain  that  is  to  be 
made  the  recipient  of  such  endowments.    1 
understand  and  appreciate  the  strength  of 
materialism,  but  wlien  I  have  to  make  any 
Irafts  upon  credulity  I  must  be  excused  if 
ay  choice  inclines  toward  tlie  finite,   even 
f  It  is  spiritistic,  rathtn-  than  toward  brain 
apacities  tliat  put  the  universe  at  large  to 
•onsiderable  shame. 
But  let  me  also,  in  tlie  second  place,  say 
Imt  if  the  public  expects  my  results  to  be 
I  any  respects  different  from  what  has  al- 
k'ady  been  publislied  on  the  Piper  case.  It 
hay     prepare     itself     for     disappointment, 
i  hose  who  have  not  been  impressed  by  Dr. 
[odgson's    report    may    as    well    let    mine 


alone.    1    pretend   only   to   confirm    his   con- 
clusion, not  to  do  anything  better,  unless  be- 
cause of  the  Improved  conditions  under  the 
Imperator  regime,  the  sittings  can  be  said  to 
be  better.    But  it  is  absurd  to  hope  from  me 
any  miracles  that  will  convince  presumably 
intelligent  men  over  and  above  disappoint- 
ment   with    such    an    astounding    piece    of 
work   as    Dr.    Hodgson's   report   represents. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  public  and  "  scien- 
tific "  men  alike  read  that  and  other  work 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  with 
a  priori  preconceptions  of  what  ought  to  be 
obtained  in  "  communications,"  and  do  not 
study  the  problem  carefully  enough  to  know 
what  it  is,  and  what  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties are  likelj'  to  be  in  such  a  thing  as  real 
or    apparent    communication    between    two 
worlds.    They    have    wholly    forgotten    the 
slow  development  of  invention  and  discov- 
ery, as  in  electricity,  the  telephone,  grapho- 
plione,    etc.    If   wo   are   scientific   we   have 
no  right  to  expect  anything  involving  our 
a  priori   theories   about   the   matter.    What 
scientific   men   mean   by   saying   that   what 
has  already  been  published  is  disappointing 
I    cannot    understand.    If    they    mean    that 
they  are  still  skeptical  I  can  appreciate  their 
state  of  mind,  as  that  is  very  healthy  when 
you  have  not  had  a  long  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  the  subject.    But  to  complain  of 
disappointments  is  to  acknowledge  precon- 
ceptions of  what   ought  to  be  that  should 
never  infect  the  spirit  and  methods  of  any 
man  who  lays  the  slightest  claim  to  being 
scientific.    There  seems  to  be  a  general  de- 
mand that   "  spirits "   should   show   a   very 
lofty  estate  and  engage  in  the  most  elevated 
conversation,    without    defining    what    that 
conversation  shall  be.    People  demand  that 
they    shall    show    superior    intelligence,    tell 
the   conditions   of  life  in   Avhich   they   live, 
and  perform  all  sorts  of  miracles.    The  mes- 
sages are  supposed  to  be   luiattended  with 
any  ditficulties  that  should  make  them  in- 
coherent.   Now  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse for  all  this,  and  a  thousand  other  equal- 
ly absurd  things.    To  start  with,  there  Is  no 
reason   to   suppose   scientifically   that   there 
are  spirits  of  any  kind,  much  less  that  they 
liave  any  "  higli  state."    The  scientific  man 
lias   no  business   whatever  in  expecting  or 
(ItMiiauding  that    "  spirits"  shall  satisfy  his 
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preconceptions  of  wliut  u  transceucleutal 
existence  sliall  be,  or  of  wluit  communica- 
tions sliall  consist  in.  His  sole  business 
is  to  see  wliellior  the  tacts  force  tlie  (>xplana- 
tlon  to  clioose  between  a  belief  in  the  con- 
iiimity  of  voiificioiisucss  and  <iii.  iiicanceivahlc 
(uiiount  of  tdeiHttliji.  >Vhelher  spirits  are 
sane  or  insane,  colierent  or  incoherent,  has 
nothing  to  do  willi  the  prol)leni,  and  a  man 
only  makes  .-i  fool  of  himself  when  he  re- 
pudiates the  cast!  because  lii.s  preconcep- 
tions are  not  realized,  and  because  his  illu- 
sions about  a  transcendental  world  are  not 
proved  to  be  true.  Nor  is  the  question  one 
wliether  supernormal  phenomena  rej^resent 
more  intelligence  than  can  be  attributed  to 
brain  of  the  medium  in  its  normal  action. 
But  it  is  solely  whether  the  facts  acquired 
can  be  attributed  to  any  normal  means  of 
acquiring  them  and  whether  the.y  are  evi- 
dence of  personal  identUi/,  or  tJic  persistence 
of  the  consciousness  once  known  to  exist.  Any 
other  concei)tion  of  the  ease  is  no  better 
than  that  of  the  average  spiritualist  whose 
phenomena  usually  represent  intellectual 
and  moral  i)atliology  without  traces  of  per- 
sonal identity.  This  sort  of  stuff  cannot  be 
proof  of  anything  except  eitlier  in.sanity  or 
secondary  personality.  All  this  search  or 
expectation  of  intellectual  marvels  as  evi- 
dence of  spiritualism  is  nonsense,  and  is 
not  excusable  in  any  man  who  professes  to 
be  scientific.  But  if  this  class  insist  upon 
this  view  of  the  case  it  is  welcome  to  its 
illusion,  and  should  be  allowed  to  follow 
its  will  o'  the  wisp  until  it  has  learned  wis- 
dom. If  Ibfty  sentiments  and  perfectly  co- 
herent and  sustained  conversation,  as  well 
as  indications  of  angelic  natures  and  idyllic 
liappiness,  whatever  these  may  be,  ever  oc- 
cur, they  need  not  be  false,  but  nobody  ex- 
cept a  spiritualist  could  so  mistake  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  as  to  judge  our  reports 
by  such  a  standard.  The  establishment  of 
personal  identity  can  be  effected  only  by 
reference  to  incidents,  and  in  most  cases  of 
a  trivial  kind,  that  belonged  quite  exclusive- 
ly to  the  life  of  the  alleged  communicator. 
Anything  else  is  exposed  to  all  .sorts  of 
suspicioiK 

Tliere  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject 
which  deserves  attention.  The  outcry  of 
contemi)t    for    it    wliich    characterized    the 


daily   papers   recently,   and   (luite   generally, 
lias  its  excu.se  in  the  just  reputation  of  the 
average    spiritualism    aud    in    the    pathetic 
outcome  of  much   that   is  believed   to  have 
such  a  significance,  but  terminates  in  delu- 
sion   under    investigation.    The    pretensions 
of  spiritualism  have  been  so  frequently  as- 
sociated  with   slate   writing  tricks,   cabinet 
performances  in  the  dark,  fraudulent  "  me- 
diums,"   and    men    and    Avonien    who   know 
as    little    of    scientific    methods    and    the 
sources   of   illusion  and   fraud  as  children, 
that  the  presumption  is  inevitably  against 
anything  genuine  whatsoever  bearing  upon 
the  transcendental.      Kellar  and  Herrmann 
could  prove  the  supernatural  by  very  sim- 
ple tricks  to  a  great  many  people,  if  they 
chose  only  to  be  serious  or  dishonest.    This 
sort  of  thing  has  gone  on  so  long  that  the 
public   cannot   dissociate   even   the   idea  of 
communication  with  other  conditions'  of  ex- 
istence from  the  pretensions  of  slate  writ- 
ers aud   cabinet  performers.    But  in  think- 
ing of  the  Piper  case,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
iiiuch   wider   range  of  legitimate  psychical 
reseai'ch  not  necessarily  related  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a  future  life,  the  first  duty  of  a  pub- 
lic that  wishes  itself  to  be  considered  intel- 
ligent   is    to    control    its    imagination    far 
enough   to   suspect   that,   possibly   at  least, 
scientific    men    who   have    spent    seventeen 
years  in  the  study  of  such  phenomena,  in- 
cluding the  exposure  of  much  fraud  and  the 
record  of  much  more,  may  not  be  any  worse 
fools    thaii    those    who   affect   to    know  all 
about    a    subject    which    the.y    have    never 
studied  at  all.    This  public  ought  to  know 
by  this  time  that  anything  published  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  if  not  proof 
of  anything,  is  certainly  a  challenge  to  men 
with    chips   on    their   shoulders   and   accus- 
tomed   to    the    indulgence   of   a   priori  con- 
tempt.   The  spiritualist,  however,  must  ac- 
cept his  share  of  the  blame  for  the  existing 
.■skepticism  regarding  his  doctrine,  and  mako 
his  position  so  invulnerable  that  no  excuse 
is   possible  for  either   misunderstanding  or 
abuse. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  present  situation  and  to  remove 
all  reasons  for  further  a  priori  judgments 
about  the  Piper  case  and  comparison  of  it 
with   tliat   whicji   enjoys   such   ill   repute,   I 
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shall  iudicate  ;i  lew  facts,  whicli,  tho  they 
do  not  prove  auytJiiug  in  favor  of  spiritual- 
ism, loaxe  the  public,  scientific  or  otherwise, 
without  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  its  presump- 
Inous  and  supercilious  attitude  until  it  shows 
an  intelligeut  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

1.  None  of  Mrs.  I'iper's  experiments  are 
conducted  in  the  dark.  All  are  in  broad  day- 
light. 

li.  There  is  no  cabinet  or  meclianical  ap- 
paratus as  is  so  conunou  iu  "  spiiitualistic  " 
performances. 

3.  There  is  no  slate  writing  with  its  inevit- 
able acconipauimeuts  connected  with  the  af- 
fair. 

4.  Mrs.  rijier's  life  and  conversation  show 
none  of  that  theoretical  and  personal  inter- 
est in  the  subject  that  characterizes  the  pro- 
fessional "  medium "  with  his  doctrine  of 
magnetism    and    electricity. 

5.  Mrs.  Piper  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  experiments  and  sit- 
ters. These  are  all  managed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Society  that  has  her  under  contract. 

G.  All  the  slate  writing  that  I  ever  wit- 
nessed was  done  out  of  sight  and  not  osten- 
sibly by  the  hand  of  tlie  "medium,"  while 
Mrs.  Piper's  automatic  writing  is  done  in 
dear  sight  with  her  own  hand  and  on  paper 
and  with  a  pencil  of  your  own  furnishing. 

These  factf?  and  differences  will  not  make 
phenomena  genuine  for  any  tlieory,  whether 
secondary  personality,   telepathy,   or  spirit- 
ism,  but   they   disjxjse   of   the   assumptions 
that  are  usually  made  when  this  subject  is 
mentioned,  and  which  are  too  well  supported 
by  general  experience  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  anything  that  claims  to  be  super- 
iioruial.  You  may  insist  upon  more  rigid  con- 
ditions still,  if  yon  like,  and  if  it  be  possible 
to  do  so.    llul    as   I   inn    iu)t    conteiuliug  for 
tlio  g-enuinen(>ss   ol'    llic    case    in    tins    stale- 
jiaent  of  its  ehariU't(>ristics.  Iml  only  the  dif- 
ference l>etwe(>n   it.  and  the  iisual   instances 
li'i'li      .li'ive      the      p()i)uiar      CDUceiiticui      of 
^spiritualistic "    iihenouien:i.    1    am    not    con- 
erued  witli   the  (lueslion    whelher   they   ar(> 
alid  or   not.    Tlu-y    r,)rcc    I  he    public,    how- 
ver,  to  consi(hT  the   \'\\)cv  pluuiomena  willi 
lore  patience  than   it    is  .•iccuslomed   to  do, 
•liatover  th.>  (>xplanation    tliat    m;iy   recom- 
lend  itself   in   the  end.    And   Ave   must   re- 
loniber  also  that  the  whole  case  for  super- 


sensible knowledge  does  not  depend  solely 
upon  this  single  instance  of  significant  facts. 
Th(>re  are  thousands  of  other  experiences, 
such  as  apparently  very  important  coin- 
cidences, apparitions,  and  mediumistic  phe- 
nomena that  are  on  record  and  many  of 
them  exceedingly  well  authenticated.  But 
Ihey  generally  lack  in  the  features  which 
give  the  Piper  case  its  great  value.  They 
are:  (1)  The  care  taken  to  exclude  all  the 
ordinary  reasons  for  suspecting  fraud.  (2) 
The  long  and  sustained  period  of  experi- 
mentation with  the  case,  involving  hundreds 
of  persons  under  the  strictest  conditions  of 
secrecy  and  care.  (3)  The  completeness  of 
the  record  made  of  the  facts  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment  and  without  any  depend- 
ence upon  memory  alone.  (4)  The  fact  that 
the  results  in  this  case  are  experimental, 
and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  under  our  con- 
trol. (5j  The  knowledge  of  the  antecedent 
circumstances  and  conditions  connecfed 
with  the  phenomena. 

Few  of  these  feature's  attend  the  reports 
of  the  phenomena  that  circulate  by  tradi- 
tion, or  that  even  get  into  permanent  rec- 
ords. They  may  not  be  necessary  to  make 
a  fact  genuine,  but  they  are  necessary  to 
convince  us  of  that  (luality.  But  whatever 
we  think  of  their  relation  to  the  supposi- ' 
tion  of  the  supernormal,  whether  satisfac- 
tory for  iiioving  it  or  not,  they  accredit  the 
case  witli  snthcieut  importance  to  justify  the 
demand  that,  if  a  man  intends  to  sustain  his 
leputation  for  scientific  character  he  must 
give  up  sneering  and  show  some  intelligent 
comprehension  of  tlu!  problem  with  which 
he  has  to  deal  in  explaining  the  Piper  case, 
on  any  theory  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
adopt.  Certain  it  is  tliat  no  rational  judg- 
ment can  l>e  i)asse(l  upon  it.  affirmatively 
or  negatixely.  except  b.\-  those'  wlio  hav(>  fa- 
miliarized tliemsehcs  willi  tli<>  thirteen 
years  of  exjicrinuMits  and  leports  upon  it. 
'I'lie  time  has  i)assed  when  you  could  even 
insinuate  Iranil  with  any  .■issui'anc(>  of  sav- 
ini;'  \-onr  juiiunicnt  for  intelligence,  unless 
you  m.akc  it  good  iiy  s[>ecilic  proofs.  T  have 
no  objections  to  .all  tlie  evidence  you  please 
to  accumulate  for  this  hypothesis,  tho  it  is 
\\orlli  remarking  that  every  (Ui(>  who  has 
undertaken  to  sustain  it  has  come  away  to 
acknowledire  defeat,   if  lie  has  l>een  careful  ■ 
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both  to  secure  the  proper  secrecy  and  avoid-  itself.    You  may  still  think  that  this  is  pos- 

ance  of  suggestion  at  the  sittings.    As  Pro-  sible,  and  I  for  one  shall  enter  no  complaint 

fessor  James  has  remarked,  not  one  breath  if  only  intelligent  and  scientific  reasons  are 

of  fraud  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  sustain  given   for  this  accusation. 

Nrw  York  City. 


The  Nobility  of  Spain, 


By  Ramon 

I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  rtjad  anything 
more  amusing,  if  intended  as  satire,  or 
more  absurd,  if  offered  as  fact,  than  the 
published  report  of  Aguinaldo's  speech  at 
Tarlac,  during  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Philip- 
pine independence.  I  shall  quote  in  evidence 
the  opening  passages  of  this  remarkable 
oration : 

"  Filipino,  beloved  daughter  of  the  ardent  sun 
of  the  tropics,  commended  by  Providence  to  the 
care  of  uoble  Spahi,  be  not  ungrateful  to  her 
salute,  who  warmed  you  with  the  breath  of  her 
own  culture  and  civilization.  It  is  true  she 
sought  to  crush  thy  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence, as  a  loving  mother  opposes  separation  for- 
ever from  the  daughter  of  her  bosom.  This  but 
proves  the  excess  of  affection  and  love  which 
Spain  feels  for  thee." 

This.  I  think,  will  suftico.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  easy  than  for  false  pathos  to  de- 
scend into  bathos,  and  Aguinaldo  seems  to 
have  made  this  descent.  If  he  has  such  an 
exalted  love  for  "  noble  Spain  "  he  might 
show  it,  one  would  imagine,  better  by  releas- 
ing her  sons  than  by  iudulgiug  in  such  mas- 
terpieces of  eulogy.  Rut  prisoners  are  worth 
something,  words  are  cheap;  he  would  rath- 
er repay  his  "  loving  mother  "  with  aphor- 
isms than  with  men. 

In  truth,  tho  Aguinaldo  has  of  late  shown 
more  than  one  evidence  of  a  lack  of  sterling 
honesty.  I  did  not  think  him  capable  of  such 
a  transparent  pleco  of  fiction  as  this.  He 
has  had  too  ni.uch  experience  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Spain's  affection  for  the  "  daughter 
of  her  bosom,"  not  to  have  been  laughing 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  dupes  whom  he  sought 
to  deceive  by  such  an  empty  form  of  lan- 
guage. In  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  the 
gentleman  "  doth  protest  too  much,  me- 
thinks."    and    with    the    roadi>r's   permission 


Reyes  Lala. 

I  i)ropose  to  say  something  about  what  Agui- 
naldo is  thoroughly  familiar  with,  the  pecul- 
iar methods  with  which  Spain  has  demon- 
strated her  love  for  her  island  daughter. 

In  truth,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  of 
the  brutalities  of  the  Spaniards,  their  cold 
and  heartless  cruelty,  without  a  sentiment  of 
the  deepest  iudignatiou,  an  abhorrence  of  a 
people  who  pose  as  civilized,  yet  act  like  ruth- 
less savages.  The  atrocities  of  the  Hindus 
during  the  revolt  in  India  have  nothing  to 
show  surpassing  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Manila,  which  shoidd  stand  side  by  side  in 
history  with  the  celebrated  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  In  October,  1896,  some  six  hun- 
dred prisoners,  arrested  on  suspicion  of  be- 
longing to  the  Katipunau  Society,  the  Philip- 
pine band  of  patriots,  were  brought  to  Ma- 
nila, and.  as  the  ordinary  prisons  were  over- 
crowded, were  thrust  into  the  dungeons  of 
Port  Santiago  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig 
River. 

It  was  a  frightful  place  in  which  to  put 
human  bemgs.  These  dungeons  lie  below 
high-water  mark,  and  the  water  of  the  rive.' 
oozed  through  the  cracks  in  the  old  masonry 
in  such  quantities  that  twice  a  day,  at  hlgb 
tide,  it  rose  in  the  cells  to  the  waists  of  the 
helpless  inmates.  This  was  bad  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  but  it  was  not  the  worst.  A 
dreadful  tragedy  followed.  A  single  light 
and  ventilating  shaft  did  duty  for  the  dun- 
geons, with  their  hundreds  of  inmates,  and 
over  this  the  Spanish  sentry  on  duty  threw 
his  rug,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  air.  Suf- 
focated, drowned,  the  suspects— for  none  of 
them  were  convicted— died  like  sheep.  Dead 
bodies  were  seen  to  be  carted  away  from 
the  prison  to  the  number  of  seventy.  How 
many  came  alive  out  of  that  fatal  hole  it  is= 
impossible  to  say.  Spahi  had  the  grace  U 
ooncoal  th(-  full  result  of  her  dealings  vvitt 
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those  misguided  children,  whose  aspirations 
she  was  seeliing  to  overcome  with  motherly 
love— in  Aguinaldo's  opinion. 

Suspects  continued  to  be  brought  to  Ma- 
nila in  multuudes,  many  of  them  men  of 
wealth,  the  heads  of  the  best  families  of 
provincial  towns.  These  were  bound  help- 
lessly hand  and  foot  and  loaded  like  freight 
into  the  seethingly  hot  holds  of  the  vessels 
which  bore  them.  When  brought  to  the 
wharf  at  Manila  their  bonds  were  not  loos- 
ened, but  they  were  hauled  from  the  hold 
with  chains  and  hooks,  each  like  a  bale  of 
merchandise,  and  carted  off  in  this  way  to 
prison.  How  they  were  treated  there  the 
story  of  the  Black  Hole  will  serve  as  one 
example.  Those  who  did  not  die  in  their 
cells  were,  many  of  them,  subjected  to  tor- 
ture, as  part  of  the  Spanish  judicial  meth- 
ods. In  short,  thousands  of  peaceful  natives 
were  treated  with  a  ferocity  shocking  to 
think  of,  while  the  rich  were  subjected  to 
the  vilest  system  of  extortion,  by  which  the 
judges  and  officials  managed  to  enrich  them- 
selves. Some  are  said  to  have  paid  as  much 
as  $-10,000  for  their  release,  and  were  not 
then  free  from  danger  of  rearrest,  if  still 
rich  enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  their 
judges. 

It  may  bo  asserted  tliut  these  excesses  of 
cruelty  and  rapacity  wore  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals, pei'formed  in  secret,  and  that  the 
Government  of  Spain  was  in  no  sense  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Such  an  assertion  might 
be  satisfactory  if  they  had  been  confined  to 
a  few  examples.  But  thoy  ccftitinued  for 
years,  alike  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines, 
seen  and  condemned  in  :i  hundred  instances 
by  people  of  other  nations.  Spain  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  that  with  which  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  familiar,  yet  she  permitted 
these  atrocities  to  go  on  unquestioned  and 
unchecked. 

Nor  was  all  this  done  in  secret.  The  pub- 
lic exhibitions  were  equally  revolting.  We 
have  evidence  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
in  the  Spanish  army  in  a  compact  made  by 
the  othcers  during  a  banquet  at  Manila,  in 
which  they  agreed  to  give  no  quarter  to  the 
rebels  in  arms,  but  to  kill  them  like  wild 
beasts  in  their  lairs. 

This  spirit  was  showu  by  officials  as  well 
ts  ofilcers.     No  quarter  was  the  fixed  rule, 


and  prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  sliot 
down  like  so  many  venomous  animals.  We 
can  well  appreciate  the  trembling  terror 
shown  by  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  existing  Avar.  They  looked 
for  nothing  but  sudden  death.  They  had 
no  other  conception  of  the  dealing  of  the 
white  with  the  brown  races.  That  they  were 
treated  as  human  beings,  their  wounds 
dressed,  their  wants  attended  to,  their  live.s 
granted  them,  was  a  mercy  beyond  their 
conception,  That  a  white  man  should  settle 
the  debts  of  war  with  any  other  coin  than 
the  bullet  was  too  much  for  their  imagina- 
tions to  take  in. 

I  may  fitly  pause  here  in  my  arraignment 
of  the  Spaniards  to  say  something  of  the 
conception  entertained  of  the  Americans  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Filipino  army.  Many 
people  in  this  country  are  apt  to  credit  these 
ignorant  natives  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  foreign  lands  which 
even  most  of  the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
people  in  the  Philippine  Islands  do  not  pos- 
sess. If  any  one  sucli  feel  surprised  at  this 
statement,  let  liini  stop  for  a  moment  and 
think  how  little  the  Americans,  with  all  their 
culture,  know  of  these  islands  and  their  in- 
liabitants.  But  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  people  in  this 
country  were  in  a  state  of  blank  ignorance 
concerning  the  Philippines,  and  even  to-day, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  numbers  of  books 
are  actively  telling  us  about  these  island 
people  and  their  country,  yet  knowledge  con- 
cerning them  is  far  from  widespread. 

The  information  given  us  is  not  confined 
to  writers  in  tliis  country,  but  comes  from 
travelers  who  have  investigated  the  islands, 
from  educated  Filipinos  now  residing  abroad, 
and  from  some  of  the  ablest  representatives 
of  American  journals,  who  are  located  at 
Manila  and  otlicr  points  throughout  the 
archipelago,  and  who  are  constantly  send- 
ing home  niMttors  of  interest  concei'ning  the 
Philippines.  Yet  with  all  this  one  needs 
only  to  converse  with  people  in  general  upon 
this  subject  to  develop  a  plentiful  crop  of 
ignorance  concerning  it. 

If  such  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  to  in- 
struct the  .Vmericans  about  their  new  pos- 
sessions, what  can  we  expect  the  Filipinos 
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to  know  of  us.  Their  opportunities  of  study- 
ing tlie  Americans  have  been  immensely  less. 
Wliat  uewf^pajjers  they  possess  are  inferior 
in  character,  and  such  information  as  they 
give  is  far  from  impartial.  In  any  case,  most 
of  the  natives  under  arms  could  not  read 
them,  and  would  have  little  opportunity  to 
do  so  if  they  could,  under  present  conditions. 
Their  papers  have  no  correspondents  in  this 
country,  and  Avhat  little  they  have  to  say 
about  America  and  the  Americans  is  small 
in  (luantity  and  very  apt  to  be,  misleading 
in  character. 

With  this  prevailing  ignorance  concerning 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  false  conception  of  the 
Americans  and  their  purposes  given  them 
in  the  proclamations. of  Aguinaldo  and  other 
leaders,  the  Filipino  natives  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  welcome  the  newcomers  with 
open  arms.  Even  the  leaders  themselves 
have  formed  wrong  conclusions,  through  a 
lack  of  correct  knowledge  of  the  American 
character  and  institutions.  Were  it  not  for 
this  the  war  now  waging  would  be  impos- 
sible. We  cannot  justly  be  surprised  that 
the  Filipinos  oppo.se  American  control  of 
their  land.  1'lieir  past  experience  of  gov- 
ernment from  without  lias  not  been  reassur- 
ing. They  li.-nc  the  best  of  reasons  for 
doubting  and  haling  the  Spaniard,  and  have 
no  means  of  knowing  that  the  United  States 
would  treat  them  any  better  than  Spain  has 
done.  In  short,  they  look  upon  all  the  white 
race  as  alike,  and  have  had  such  bitter  ex- 
perience with  one  nation  of  whites  that  they 
do  not  propose,  if  they  can  in  any  way  avoid 
it,  to  fall  again  under  the  dominion  of  what 
they  consider  a  faithless  and  cruel  race  of 
oppressors. 

Once  gain  their  confidence,  prove  to  them 
that  American  control  means  that  the  na- 
tives are  to  be  protected  in  their  religious, 
social  and  business  life,  and  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  a  more  submissive  and  loyal 
people,  to  honest  Government  methods,  are 
not  to  be  found. 

This,  however,  is  somewhat  aside  from  my 
main  subject,  and  I  must  retui-n  to  the  de- 
scription of  Spanish  methods,  of  which  much 
remains  to  be  said. 

During  the  whole  histor.v  of  the  Philip- 
pines, cruelty  to  captives  taken  in  battle  and 


I'ailhlessuess  (o  llieir  leaders  have  beiui  the 
i-ule.  Afler  the  insurrection  in  Leyte  in  1G22 
the  leaders  were  all  executed,  many  of  them, 
in  the  ruthless  Spanish  method  at  that  date, 
l)eing  burned  at  the  stake.  In  the  outbreak 
of  1(549  treachery  was  added  to  ci'uelty.  The 
chiefs  of  the  revolt,  wlio  surrendered  on 
])romise  of  a  full  pardon,  were  hanged  as 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  got  them  in  hand. 
Tne  same  was  the  case  in  lOGO  and  in  vari- 
ous later  revolts.  The  natives  were  first 
driven  into  rebellion  by  oppression,  and  then 
shot  down  in  cold  blood  like  so  many  mnd 
dogs. 

Altho  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  many  lessons  of  human 
kindness  have  been  learned  by  the  world, 
they  seem  to  have  failed  to  enter  Spain. 
During  the  recent  insurrection  that  country 
showed  herself  to  be  medieval  in  her  meth- 
ods. Prisoners  were  shot  down  by  hundreds 
and  solemn  obligations  broken  with  impu- 
nity. But  I  cannot  better  show  the  position 
occupied  by  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  this 
era  of  enlightenment  than  to  describe  an  ex- 
ecution of  rebel  prisoners  at  Manila— an  ex- 
hibition of  inhumanity  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  revolting  to  any  person  of 
feeling. 

The  day  of  an  (execution  was  made  a  day 
of  jubilee,  as  well  to  the  6Utc  of  the  city  of 
Manila  as  to  the  masses.  In  honor  of  the 
coming  event  the  prominent  houses  were 
decked  with  flags,  and  the  whole  city  put  on 
a  holiday  aspect.  The  Luneta,  the  beautiful 
promenade  on  the  bay  shore  south  of  the 
city  walls,  was  the  scene  of  this  gruesome 
spectacle,  and  thousands  of  people  flocked 
there  to  enjoy  it,  women  as.  well  as  men,  rich 
as  well  as  poor. 

The  execution  usually  took  place  in  th'i 
morning.  The  condemned,  with  bound 
hands,  were  marched  to  the  spot,  and  made 
to  stand  on  the  old  sea-wall,  facing  the  wat- 
ers of  the  bay.  Behmd  them  stood  a  long 
line  of  armed  soldiers.  Still  further  in  the 
rear  thronged  the  multitude,  waiting  with 
mute  expectancy  the  event.  Then  came  a 
series  of  sharp  commands,  answered  by  the 
rattle  of  musketry;  and  the  unfortunates, 
standing  on  the  wall  of  death,  fell  prostrate, 
many  lifeless,  others  writhing  in  agony. 

Horrible  as  this  was.  it  was  not  the  great- 
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osl  liorTor  (>r  (he  alTair.  This  caiiui  in  the 
;ic(i()ii  or  Uio  spectators,  who  seemed  to  look 
on  this  scene  of  nuirdor  as  a  spectacle  got  up 
fur  their  si)Gcial  enjoyment.  The  groans  of 
the  (lying  were  drowned  in  the  cheers  of  the 
multitude,  ftleu  excitedly  flung  their  hats 
into  Uie  air;  ladies,  t'asliionably  dressed, 
waved  their  handlverehiefs  and  clapped  their 
hands  in  delight;  llie  band  brolve  out  into 
triumphal  music,  and  the  dire  event  seemed 
the  cuiniination  of  a  delightful  entertain- 
ment. And  this  was  at  tli(>  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  not  in  tlie  days  of  old  Home. 
These  were  the  promenaders  of  tlie  Luneta, 
not  the  audience  of  the  Coliseum.  A  fight 
of  gladiators,  who  were  given  a  chance  for 
their  lives,  must  have  been  an  inspiring  spec- 
tacle compared  with  this  massacre  of  pris- 
oners, wlio.se  only  crime  was  love  of  country 
and  hatred  of  oppression. 

Such  was  the  salute  of  "  noble  Spain," 
wlu),  as  we  are  told  by  Aguinaldo,  warmed 
the  Philippines  "  with  the  breath  of  her  own 
culture  and  civilization."  The  Filipino  lead- 
er can  ])lead  no  ignorance  of  this.  He  knows 
thorougldy  what  Spain  is  and  how  Spain 
lias  acted.  When  he  speal<s  of  the  depth  of 
Spain's  affection  and  love  for  her  ungrateful 
colony,  he  is  either  openly  lying  for  some 
deep  purpose,  not  apparent  to  the  writer,  or 
indulging  in  wliat  lie  intends  for  transparent 
satire. 

Why  is  it  that  Spain  has  had  so  many  in- 
surrections to  deal  with?  No  other  country 
lias  had  so  much  trouble  with  its  colonies. 
The  ex]>lanation  is  that  the  natives  of  the 
rhilii)i)ines  have  been  systematically  op- 
pressed, taxed,  robbed,  ill-treated  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  while  most  of  the  money  raised 
by  taxation  has  found  its  way  into  the  pock- 
ets of  ollicials,  and  very  little  of  it  has  been 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  islands. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  bear  a  tax  that 
has  not  been  loaded  with  one.  All  private 
industries  and  manufactures,  live-stock,  ve- 
hicles, etc.,  had  to  pay  their  full  share  of 
Goverumeut  expenses.  Opium,  liquors, 
stamps,  tobacco  and  the  lotteries  yielded  an 
immonse  revenue.  Eacli  province  liad  to 
puy  its  sliare  into  a  community-fund.  Avhich 
was  to  be  siient  for  the  good  of  the  cimiinu- 
nity-but  most  of  wliieli  went  astray.  Of 
these  taxes   the   most   oppressive    was    tliat 


raised  from  the  sale  of  cedulas,  or  certifi- 
cates of  identity.  This  was  a  poll-tax,  rang- 
ing from  $25  down,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  individual.  Those  who  paid  less  than 
$3.50  had  to  give  fifteen  days'  hard  work 
each  year  in  addition,  and  were  fined  50 
cents  for  each  day  tliey  failed  to  work.  The 
cedula  served  as  a  passport,  and  no  legal  in- 
strument could  be  made  effective  without 
producing  it  in  court. 

'J'hese  were  the  Government  taxes.  The 
private  exactions  added  enormously  to  them. 
Avaricious  friars  found  excellent  opportuni- 
ties to  fill  their  iiockets.  Their  charge  for 
performing  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
often  so  high  tliat  many  of  the  people  dis- 
pensed Avith  legal  marriage  from  sheer  ina- 
bility to  pay  for  it.  It  was  a  costly  business 
to  die.  Many  of  the  friars  charged  $50  to 
bury  a  body  without  a  coffin,  and  $75  if  a 
coffin  was  used,  besides  charging  roundly  for 
the  coffin  itself.  They  had  twenty  other 
ways  of  exacting  money,  the  charge  for 
masses,  pictures,  books,  droplets  and  indul- 
gences; baptismal  fees,  benedictions,  fees 
for  getting  souls  out  of  purgatory,  etc.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  religious  orders  grew 
very  wealthy  and  tliat  the  people  in  many 
parts  bitterly  hated  their  lords  and  masters. 

I  have  no  purpose  here  of  accusing  the 
Church  of  evil  practices.  For  the  religious 
system  of  Spain  as  a  whole  I  have  the  high- 
est respect.  It  is  not  to  the  Church,  but  to 
some  of  its  unworthy  members,  that  these 
acts  of  cupidity  have  been  due.  The  Church 
establishment  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
particularly  unfortunate  in  attracting  to  it 
many  persons  who  would  not  have  been  tol- 
erated in  the  parishes  at  home,  and  who 
have  succeeded  in  throwing  discredit  upon  a 
body  of  men  many  of  whom  are  of  the  high- 
est piety  and  probity,  and  are  respected  and 
loved  by  their  Philippine  parishioners. 

The  civil  authorities  were  severe  and  un- 
just in  their  exactions.  How  much  each 
Governor-General  managed  to  gather  into  his 
private  coffer  is  unknown.  The  infamous 
Weyler  is  said  to  have  left  Manila  several 
millions  richer  than  when  he  came  there. 
Commerce  was  loaded  with  the  severest 
charges,  many  of  them  ridiculous,  most  of 
them  unjust.  Yet  of  all  the  money  raised 
openly  or  secretly,  hardly  a  dollar  was  spent 


for  the  improvement  of  the  colony.  Year 
after  year  the  roads  were  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  A  bridge  that  rotted  away 
was  left  to  the  neighbors  to  repair  or  do 
without.  A  single  short  railroad  marks  the 
limit  of  enterprjise  in  this  direction.  In  the 
wet  season  the  public  roads  were  impassable 
for  anything  but  the  water  buffalo,  and 
transportation  virtually  ceased.  So  short- 
sighted was  the  policy  pursued  that  enter- 
prise of  every  kind  was  hindered,  and  a 
dozen  sources  of  wealth,  which  might  have 
added  greatly  to  the  public  revenues,  re- 
mained undeveloped  for  lack  of'  means  of 
transportation. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  injustice  and 
venality  with  which  the  law  was  adminis- 
tered, other  than  to  say  that  any  man  of 
sense,  who  had  money  to  lose,  avoided  the 
courts  as  he  would  have  avoided  a  nest  of 
bandits.  *A  suit  once  entered  might  be 
dragged  on  for  years,  being  brought  up  again 
and  again  as  long  as  some  venal  judge  saw 
the  possibility  of  a  fee.  Men  acquitted  of 
crime  were  never  safe  from  a  retrial.  Only 
those  without  money  could  safely  go  to  law 
in  the  Philippines— the  other  party  usually 
paying  all  the  costs. 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  of  the  pub- 
lic exactions  was  the  tobacco  monopoly, 
which  existed  from  1781  to  1882.  In  the 
Philippines  the  natives  owned  no  land;  all 
land  was  the  property  of  the  State.  They 
could  get  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the 
soil— by  paying  for  it.  -And  they  must  plant 
what  the  State  ordered.  "While  the  monop- 
oly lasted  certain  districts  in  northern  Luzon 
were  allowed  to  be  planted  in  tobacco  only. 
The  native  wiis  not  permitted  to  raise  any 
food  plants.  He  must  confine  himself  to  to- 
bacco, of  which  he  was  required  to  supply 
the  Government  4,000  plants  a  year.  A 
shortage  in  returns  was  punished  with 
blows,  fines,  confiscation  or  imprisonment. 
To  conceal  tobacco  was  a  crime.  If  a  native 
was  caught  smoking  a  cigar  made  from  his 
own  leaf  he  was  seized  and  fined,  paying 
about  ."?8.00  for  a  cigar,  $2.00  for  a  cigarette. 
The  dwellings  were  visited  and  searched  for 
hidden  leaf.  Even  the  women  of  the  family 
were  subjected  to  insulting  inspection. 

At  the   Government   headquarters   of   the 
district  the  inspector  carefully  examined  the 


dried  leaves.  Those  he  approved  he  paid 
for;  the  others  were  burned.  This  burning 
was  felt  to  be  especially  cruel  and  unneces 
sary.  In  a  country  where  smoking  is  univer 
sal,  among  men  and  women  alike,  the  de- 
struction of  the  rejected  product  of  their 
labor  was  mnddoniug.  The  whole  business 
was  conducted  in  a  wny  that  roused  anger 
and  hatred,  and  bloody  encounters  between 
the  natives  and  the  servants  of  th{>  Govern- 
ment were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

But  I  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  in  this  ar- 
raignment of  Spain.  I  have  shown  that  the 
Filipinos  had  ample  and  abundant  warrant 
for  all  their  revolts  and  all  their  detestation 
of  the  Spaniard.  A  comparison  between  the 
methods  of  Holland  in  her  island  colonies 
and  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines  is  like  a  com- 
parison between  nineteenth  century  and 
thirteenth  century  Europe,  for  Spain  is  still 
practically  in  the  medieval  era  of  develop- 
ment. She  has  not  yet  got  away  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  methods  of 
the  Moorish  wars. 

If  Aguinaldo  did  not  mean  a  piece  of  mys- 
terious pleasantry  in  his  late  remarks.  Heav- 
en knows  what  he  did  mean.  To  compare 
the  United  States  with  Spain,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  former,  is  so  preposterous  as  to 
be  laughable,  and  I  am  sorry  enough  to  see 
:i  man  as  able,  intelligent  and  patriotic  as 
the  Filipino  leader  descending  to  such  false 
and  preposterous  methods  as  this  to  preju- 
dice his  people  against  the  United  States. 
Oh,  that  he  could  grasp  and  understand  the 
I>ower  of  true  American  principles  ! 

In  view  of  the  ignorance  of  American  in- 
stitutions existing  among  the  Filipinos,  and 
the  misconceptions  into  which  they  have 
been  led,  the  people  of  this  country  cannot 
expect  to  be  received  with  open  arms.  Kind- 
ly as  may  be  the  sentiment  felt  toward  them 
by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  no  present  means  of  learn- 
ing this  sentiment.  It  will  take  time,  pa- 
tience and  fair  dealing  to  bring  them  to  a 
just  conception  of  the  purpose  of  their  new 
masters.  At  present  all  they  perceive  is 
tliat  attempt  is  being  made  to  subdue  them 
by  force  of  arms.  What  has  been  done  so 
far,  except  as  regards  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
ways  of  the  Spaniard,  and  they  are  naturally 
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apprehensive  that,  it"  they  should  submit, 
they  will  find  themselves  tyrannized  over  in 
the  well-remembered  fashion.  They  natu- 
rnlly  feel  like  resisting  to  the  bitter  end,  and 
l>ossess  a  fair  share  of  the  belief,  so  common 
among  untried  peoples,  that  they  are  fully 
capable  of  governing  themselves. 

As  matters  now  stand,  only  a  disi)lay  of 
superior  force  and  able  gcncralshii)  can 
bring  thom  into  submission.  This  once 
actiicvcd,  tlicy  can  be  kept  in  a  friendly  at- 


titude. ,111(1  converted  from  sullen  hostiles 
into  willing  subjects,  only  by  the  exercise  of 
kindu'^ss,  honesty  and  fairness  in  all  deal 
ings  Avith  them.  If  this  course  be  pursued, 
the  United  States  Mill  find  the  government 
of  the  TMiilippines  an  easy  and  pleasant  task. 
But  if  methods  in  any  sense  oppressive 
shoidd  be  adopted,  only  sullen  submission  or 
open  hostility  need  be  looked  for,  and  the 
last  state  of  this  affair  will  be  worse  than 
the  first. 
New  York   City 


Stephana. 

By  Ag'nes  Lee. 

We  thought  her  rnuuiug  never  would  stoi> 
And  why  did  she  leave  our  sight  ?  " 

Oh,  she  has  gone  to  the  high  hill-top. 
Where  she  loves  the  lingering  light." 


'■  A\hy  has  she  gone  to  the  hill-top  high  V 
So  merry  Ave  called  and  wild  !  " 

"  She  heard  you  neither  call  nor  cry. 
She  is  fancy's  darling  child. 

"  She  rises  out  of  the  luish  of  dark 

Into  a  hush  of  day. 
She  may  not  hear  the  song  of  lark. 

Nor  your  resounding  play." 

"  No  laugh  is  so  bright  as  Stephana's  laugh. 
No  eyes  are  so  clear  and  blue." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  si)eech  of  her  soul,  by  half 
Glimpsing  and  laughing  through." 

"  AVe  never  before  felt  anything  soft, 
Till   we  felt  of  Stephana's   hair." 

"  Oh.  the  sun  of  her  soul  hath  Avarmed  it  oft. 
And   gilded  the  ringlets   fair." 

"  V\'\\y  to  the  hill-toi)  did  she  go. 

Where    never   our   feet    may    stir  ? " 

■■  To  lu^ar  the  secrets  Ave  may  not  knoAv, 
That   the   fairies   Avhisper  to  her; 


"To  dance  to  the  music  of  fairy  bent. 

With  fairy  folk.' and,  ah  ! 
Ah  !  this  is  Avhy  no  smile  is  so  sweet 

As  the  smile  of  Stephana." 
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By  Mary  Clarke  Huntington. 


ALTj  (lay  the  air  had  tasted  of  spring, 
wliicli  tlirlllod  ovou  vividly  bluo  sky- 
now  the  afterglow  of  an  Italian  sunset 
lingered  over  the  Mediterranean  as  loath  to 
leave  so  fair  a  mirror;  it  yellowed  the  white 
sails  of  fishing  smacks,  that  were  laying 
down  their  nets  out  toward  sea;  it  yvarmed  to 
more  brilliant  coloring  the  flags  of  merchant- 
men at  harbor  in  the  port— strange  craft, 
heavy  and  unwieldy,  which  had  come  from 
the  Levant  with  cotton  and  wool  and  un- 
bleached silk,  or  had  sailed  in  across  the 
Black  Sea.  bringing  grain  and  petroleum. 
The  islands  of  Elba  and  Gorgona  and  Cap- 
raja  had  blotted  into  the  gloaming,  and  the 
two  lighthouses  on  the  Mole  were  just  be- 
ginning to  stretch  bright  arms  of  warning 
across  watery  leagues. 

liut  all  the  life  of  this  province  capital  was 
not  among  sailors  and  lishermen,  busy  about 
the  harbor.  Leghorn  streets  were  astir  witt 
carriages,  for  many  a  grand  sUjitora  was  re- 
turning to  her  budding  palace  gardens  from 
a  leisurely  drive;  men  lingered  about  oaf 6s, 
smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  ices;  merry 
crowds  hurried  by  to  the  theatres;  in  brightly 
lighted  shops  customers  haggled  over  corals 
and  carved  sandal  wood  and  Oriental  shawls; 
at  market  stalls  waited  more  than  one 
shr(M\d  housewife,  wlio  would  carry  home  a 
basketful  of  stuff  for  several  soldi  less  than 
it  should  have  brought  in  the  morning;  and 
at  toy  stand  hesitated  some  simple  contadina, 
red  cheeked  and  bare  footed,  who  longed  to 


meut  at  his  side  came  to  liim  remotely,  and 
the  perspective  of  brilliant  street  touched  on 
the  mirror  of  his  eyes  like  half  remembered 
dream. 

Youth  still  lingered  with  Fra  Bernardo. 
Time  had  left  no  frost  upon  raven  curls, 
fringing  his  tonsured  head;  his  deep  eyes 
were  bright  with  vigor,  and  race  and  phys- 
ique showed  such  splendid  richness  of  man- 
hood as  aroused  in  those  he  met  a  wondering 
awe  that  he  should  have  chosen  monastic 
life.  "  A  holy  man,"  some  would  murmur, 
and  moved  by  reverence  step  aside  to  let  him 
pass— pausing  to  look  after  him  with  curious 
admiration.  What  but  holiness  could  set  such 
a  one  as  this  to  cloister  talk  and  weeding  of 
brotherhood  gardens? 

"An  alms!  an  alms!" 

Tho  the  pomp  and  pride,  the  glitter  ami 
show  of  circumstance  might  pass  unheeded 
by  eye  and  ear  the  wail  of  want  at  once 
roused  Fra  Bernardo  from  spiritual  abstrac- 
tion to  cognizance  of  the  world  about  him. 
He  loosed  the  mouth  of  his  leather  scrip  even 
as  he  turned  to  where,  at  street  corner,  stood 
a  beggar,  with  palsied  hand  outstretched  to 
slay  the  Indifferent  crowd. 

"  ()  gracious  people,  alms!  My  life  dies  in 
me  from  bitter  need." 

Was  it  only  one  of  the  lazsaroni  who  called? 
The  voice  held  professional  whine— yet  held 
also  the  ring  of  familiarity.  While  Fra  Bcr- 
"nardo  hesitated  with  some  shadow  memory 
tugging  at  his  brain  the  beggar  turned;  light 


buy  of  the  gaudily  painted  playthings  for  the     from  shop  window  streamed  full  upon  thin 


Jxtmhlno  in  her  peasant  home. 

Through  the  busy  streets  passed  Fra  Ber- 
nardo, returning  to  monastery  walls  after 
visits  among  the  sick  and  suffering.  A  part 
of  the  panoramic  life,  he  yet  went  like  one 


and  pallid  cheeks— and  shadow  memory 
flashed  to  shape  that  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  past. 

"  Alms  !  " 

And   crying  thus   again   the   voice   pierced 


Avho,  having  claf^ped  hands  Avith  the  vast  sor-  priestly   cassock,   pierced   calm   of   monastic 

rows  of  a  vast  humanity,  is  shut  by  his  very  breeding.    As  if  that  outstretched  hand  had 

sympathies  into  a  divine  atmosphere  of  ex-  gripped  his  lieart  and  pres.sed  eacli  nerve  to 

aliall  )n.  which  litis  altove  worldly  pclliui'ss;  dcully    stillness    l''ra    T.crnaido    slood    with 

roll  of  wheels  and  smite  of  steel  shod  hoofs,  fixed    ga/e    and    lingers    stilfened    upon    liis 

voice  of  vender  crying  line  wares,  chat  and  scrip:  stir  of  city  life  hushed  to  sweet,  dewy 

laugh  of  those  who  passed  along  the  pave-  silence;  the  street  with  its  glowing  shop  win- 
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(lows  \vi(U'iit'(l  to  fiunlcii  with  moonlit  spiicos 
and  sk'C])  closed  flowers,  wiiei'e  t:iiij;le  of 
wind  stirred  vines  made  background  for  a 
woman's  face  uplifted  to  his  own. 

'J'lial  face!  that  face!  From  sepulcher  of 
forced  forgetfulness,  from  coffining  of  strict 
monastic  vows  it  rose  unbidden— and  lightly 
shaking  off  the  gravt'.vard  cerements  of  vigils 
and  fasts  and  penances  it  glowed  in  all  its 
radiant  young  beauty.  O  smile  lit  eyes— so 
fond,  so  false!  O  smile  curved  lips— that 
seemed  as  if  they  could  never  part  to  utter 
vows  so  easily  broken!  His  hungry  heait 
le.-ipl  lo  clasp  ll:e  sweet  illusion,  when  came 
another  face  and  mocking  whisper:  "Not 
mine  the  fault,  but  thine!  Why  didst  thou 
cage  a  bird  thou  couldst  not  keep?  "  Then 
the  whisper  grew  to  cry  of  "  Alms;  an  alms!  " 
the  still,  moon  whitened  garden  space  nar- 
rowed to  noisy,  lamp  lit  thoroughfare,  and 
that  triumphant,  taunting  countenance  paled 
to  the  v/an  visage  of  this  beggar.  Entreating 
lingers  reached  to  catcli  his  robe. 

"  Alms,  holy  man— alms  to  kill  my  hunger. 
And  for  the  sake  of  him  whose  cross  you 
wear  grant  me  a  blessing  also." 

At  that  touch  upon  his  garment  Fra  Bei'- 
nardo  threw  back  his  cowl,  and  met  the  sup- 
pliant with  a  h)ok  so  piercing  and  to  terrible 
that  he  shrank  away  in  instant  answering 
recognition. 
"CJnidoV    Tliou!" 

He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  trembling  like 
cue  who  meets  with  death  put  up  both  hands 
to  shield  himself  from  the  avenging  stab  of 
those  deep  eyes. 

"  Gujilo,"  he  moaned,  "(iuido,  as  thou 
hopest  for  mercy  in  the  next  world  l)e  merci- 
ful to  me  in  this." 

Of  what  avail  now  those  prayers  told  upon 
the  rosary,  those  night  long  wrestlings  upon 
bended  knee  with  which  Fra  Bernardo  had 
buried  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil? 
The  world  was  with  him  once  more,  the  flesh 
was  asserting  itself,  and  that  devil  which 
lurks  in  every  heart  ready  to  spring  to  domi- 
Uiince  burned  in  the  deadly  hatred  of  his 
gaze.  The  passing  folk,  who  turned  to  look 
at  the  twain,  shrank  away  like  the  crouch- 
ing beggar--and  hurried  by  with  yet  another 
fearful  backward  glance  at  that  towering 
figure  with  the  cassock  and  tonsure  of  a  man 
of  God  and  the  face  of  a  demon. 


'•!»>(■  mercifnl."  pleaded  the  begg.ar.  still 
coweiing  before  the  gaze  he  would  not  meet. 
'•  (iuido,  for  the  love  of— her." 

And  then  I<"ra  Bernardo  spoke.  His  voice 
was  so  tense  with  emotion  that  it  sounded  as 
from  a  far  distance,  and  the  hand  which  he 
raised  to  heaven  shook  as  the  beggar's  had 
never  done  with  all  its  palsy. 

"Alms  I  grant  thee,  Francesco  Cellini— grant 
that  thou  nmyest  longer  live  to  feel  my  undy- 
ing curse  drag  thee  dawn,  down  to  an  unend- 
ing hell,  feel  it  wither  thy  lips  and  darken  thy 
eyes,  and  rot  thy  bones  until  thy  body  is  as 
loathsome  as  thy  soul!  I  cur.se  every  morsel 
that  these  alms  shall  buy!  May  each  mouth- 
ful be  bitter  to  thy  palate  and  blistering 
coals  to  thy  throat  and  wild  dogs  tearing  at 
thy  vitals!  I  curse  every  liair  of  thy  head 
and  every  pore  of  thy  body— and  may  none 
but  the  fiends  of  hell  minister  to  Francesco 
Cellini,  either  here  or  hereafter!  " 

The  life  of  the  city  streets  sw'allowed  that 
wild  cassocked  figure,  and  the  beggar  grov- 
eled alone  under  the  curse  .-ind  the  gold. 

When  the  high  road  from  Leghorn  has  left 
the  town  behind  a  space  and  has  traveled 
clear  of  the  last  palaces,  set  in  their  beauti- 
ful terraced  gardens  among  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  a  dozen  ways  branch  to  right  and  left, 
tempting  the  sightseer  to  acquaintance  of 
many  a  little  fishing  hamlet  or  inland  town. 
Turning  to  the  left  keeps  one  along  the  coast 
-with  the  Mediterranean  lying  broadly  blue 
before  the  e^-es,  or  yielding  amethystine 
flashes  between  palm  and  pine  and  eucalyp- 
tus trees  like  jewel  on  moving  hand.  Steep 
the  way  winds— and  steeper  yet;  past  ham- 
let, with  its  boats  and  nets  and  barefooted 
sea  weed  gatherers;  past  scattered  peasant 
cottages  and  wayside  shrines;  past  little 
churches  and  chapels,  nestling  among  sombre 
cypresses-  on  and  u]}  until  the  ^lediterranean 
r(>veals  itself  in  a  wonderful  stretch  of  bril- 
liiiney.  hemming  with  a  long  broken  water 
line  tlie  laud  which  reaches  out  in  crags  and 
ixtints  to  meet  it  beneath  a  randjling  pile  of 
gray  stone,  and  ahead  in  the  furthest  haze 
blue  distance  creeping  into  wider  bays,  where 
cliffs  grow  less  and  water  nuirgins  straighter, 
and  where  a  mist  gathers— holding  in  its 
nebulae  the  white  roofs,  the  tall  spires,  the 
fairy    domes    of    Genoa— Tai     Superba,     the 
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iiujrblc  city  of  dreams!  Thou  the  eye  re- 
turns to  the  rambling  pile  of  gray  stone,  half 
covered  with  ivies  and  other  tangling  vines, 
and  set  about  with  walnut  and  chestnut 
trees  and  bright  green  pines— and  we  see 
that  it  is  the  remains  of  a  monastery  which 
dings,  lichen  lilie,  tci  the  vcrdjiiil  stwij  over- 
looking  the  Mediteniuifaii. 

Here,  inclosed  on  1hr('<-  suU-s  by  high  sitiac 
boundaries,  whicli.  witli  tlic  drop  of  a  cliff 
many  feet  to  llie  sea.  shut  in  the  brotlier- 
hood's  fair  acres,  a  Franciscan  ^lonastery 
stood.  Here  the  eternal  lap  of  the  tide  rose 
soothingly  to  monastery  windows  like  the 
crooned  lullaby  of  some  Titan  mother;  here 
orchards  blossomed  earliest,  and  vines 
yielded  heaviest,  and  gardens  Avere  tinest; 
here  in  bonds  of  kindly  unity  dwelt  a  score 
;iud  odd  of  monks.  ))usyiug  themselves  with 
simple  tasks,  eating  .simple  food  of  their  oavu 
raising,  going  only  on  eiTands  of  mercy  into 
that  world  which  they  had  renounced,  and 
opening  wide  their  doors  to  him  who  knocked 
—  a  stranger,  weary  and  wayworn,  craving 
bed  and  board. 

It  seemed  a  place  whei-e  hearts  might  find 
undisturbed  repose;  where  one  might  live 
happily  from  seedtime  to  harvest  and  until 
seedtime  came  around  again  with  no  visible 
r(>cord  other  than  wliat  gracious  thoughts  and 
gracious  deeds  notch  upon  the  calendar  of 
time;  a  place  M-hore  one  might  fit  foi-  higher 
altitudes  than  these  of  earth,  and  lie  down  to 
pleasant  dreams  in  the  (pmint  monastery 
graveyard.  P>nt  as  there  is  no  sweet  witli- 
out  the  bitter,  no  light  without  the  dark,  so 
is  there  no  spot  where  some  mihappy  element 
ina.y  not  creep  in.  The  brotherhood  grew  to 
pained  consciousness  that  one  Avho  had 
earned  their  reverence  by  a  decade  of  holy 
living  among  them  was  often  absent  from  de- 
votionals;  tliat  when  he  attended  no  woixis  of 
I>rayer  were  upon  his  lips,  his  rich  tenor  did 
not  lift  in  chant  or  hymn,  and  too  often  re- 
fectory board  showed  empty  stool  and  un- 
turned i)lat('.  .\o  longer  he  sought  the  cloister 
for  helpful  talk,  neitiier  seemed  to  note  that 
apple  and  peach  and  almond  trees  burgeoned 
pinkly  with  the  spring  and  that  .Tudas  and 
apricot  blossoms  were  spreading  vivid  color 
over  all  the  monastery  gardens.  Day  after 
day  he  kept  himself  more  closely  mured  in 
his  cell,  until  it  was  only  at  early  dawn  or 


set  of  sun  that  they  saw  him  walking  through 
the  olive  grove  at  the  cliff's  edge— where  "in 
her  little  shrine  a  Madonna  turned  sweet, 
calm  face  across  the  sea.  But  it  was  not  to 
the  limit  of  water  kissed  Western  sky 
whither  the  Madonna  looked  so  stedfastly 
iliat  Fra  Bernardo's  gaze  seemed  set— instead 
lie  turned  to  northward,  whiu'e  shadowy  roofs 
and  spires  and  domes  built  up  that  dream 
of  white  marl>le  callwl  La  8upcrbu. 

"  He  looks  ever  toward  Genoa."  they  said— 
and  communed  togetlier  at  cloister  hours  as 
to  why  should  be  this  holding  aloof  from 
words  and  works,  from  meetings  of  sacred 
and  of  ordinary  monastic  life. 

But  the  Sui»eri(.r  would  let  noiu-  disturb 
Fra  Bernardo. 

'•  Some  evil  s))irit  struggles  for  his  soul,  and 
he    is    sore    perplexed    with    sufferings    and 
grievous  doubtings,"   said  the  white   haired 
old  man  wisely,  and  his  heart  grew  tender 
toward  the  one  who  kept  himself  apart  from 
them   all— for   his   own   past   had   known   a 
youth  time  of  temptation.    '•  Let  us  pray  for 
him,  that  he  be  soon  delivered  back  to  peace." 
When  the  dusk  fringed  lid  of  eve  closed 
over  the  eye  of  day  and  vesper  bells  called 
the  troubled  brotherhood  to  prayer  Fra  Ber- 
nardo, in  the  dying  memoiy  of  an  April  sun- 
.set,   walked   up   and   down   along   the   chff's 
edge  under  the  gray  green  olives.    Did  he 
feel   kinship   with   these    centtn-y   old   trees, 
which  might  have  been  condenmed  by  some 
Merlin's  Avand  to  stand  thus— showing  in  gro- 
tesquely   gnarled    and    knotted    limbs    the 
hideousness  of  human  passions?    Did  he  re- 
member One  who  knelt  in  anguished  prayer 
among  other  olives  upon  the  midnight  of  be- 
tra.val,  and  so  came  hither  to  wrestle  with 
his  own  Gethsemane?    Or  was  it  only  the 
clamor  of   unsatisfied    earthly   longings,   the 
torturings  of  a.  heart    undisciplined   by  dis- 
cipline that  brought  him  to  yearn  toward  the 
far   away   nebula-,    which    held   white   roofs 
and  spires  and  domes  and  the  memory  of  a 
woman?    It  might  have  been  any  or  none  of 
these   motives    for   all    the    :\Iadonna   knew. 
Slie  had  only  .a  mari)le  heart,  and  was  as  un- 
stirred  by   love   or  hate   as   by   the   sudden 
gales   that   blew   from   off   this   smiling   but 
treacherous  sea.    The  sobs  of  a  strong  man 
were  no  more  in  her  ears  than  the  lulling 
croon  of  tide.    Set  in  her  carven  niche  she 
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trt;r  turned  giize  iicross  the  Mediterranean 
as  if  all  tlnje  were  but  this  daily  waiting  to 
see  heaven's  golden  gates  open  and  spill  radi- 
ance along  western  sliy.  For  the  Madonna 
with  her  marble  heart  there  was  always  the 
sunset;  for  Fra  Bernardo  with  his  human 
heart  there  was  always  llic  city  of  di-eams  1 
Sometimes  as  he  wallced  restlessly  along  the 
cliff  facing  far  (ienoa  liis  eyes  grew  luminous 
and  lender;  again,  when  lie  retraced  his  steps 
toward  I  he  liglits  of  Leghorn  twinkling  be- 
low him  in  the  distance  his  Itrow  took  on 
such  fury  as  he  had  flung  with  his  gold  at  a 
street  beggar.  Then  the  unchanging  calm 
of  the  Madonna's  face  so  maddened  him  that 
he  could  have  torn  her  from  her  niche  and 
hurled  her  into  the  sea,  leaving  her  empty 
shrine  lor  the  demons  of  hell  to  laugh  in! 

Soft  and  slow,  soft  and  slow  rang  vesper 
hells,  then  the  last  tremulous  echo  died 
away;  soft  and  sweet,  soft  and  sweet  sang 
the  bird  in  the  olive  grove,  then  twittered 
itself  to  dreamless  sleep.  Still  Fra  Bernardo 
walked  away  betw(^en  the  fast  fading  neb- 
ulae of  Genoa  and  the  twinkling  lights  of 
Leghoru.  The  oratory  windows  brightened 
before  taper  glow.  lie  knew  the  brothers 
were  at  prayer.  He  f(>lt  the  mute  reproach 
of  the  Madonna  face.  His  vows  rose  up 
and  stung  him  like  scorpions.  Suddenly 
there  seemed  no  phice  on  earth  for  such  as 
he  !  A  thousand  devils  seized  him.  He 
peered  over  ihe  cliff's  edge  at  the  lapping 
depths  below— peered  and  shuddered,  hesi- 
tating. A  stone  rolled  under  his  foot;  in- 
stinctively he  clutched  at  air  as  to  hold  him- 
self-thmg  backward  with  the  horror  of  a 
great  darkness  upon  him.  and  heard  the 
voices  of  the  monks  lift  in  song  of  supplica- 
tion: 

■■  I  am  alone  i 

1  lear  my  cry, — 

Lord,  como  to  me  !  " 
As  the  husli  following  prayer  settled 
through  the  oratory  a  cassocked  shadow 
stepped  from  dim  doorway,  where  it  had 
stood  unseen,  and  among  tlu«  kneeling  monks 
stood  Fra  Bernardo.  His  headwas  bent,  and 
his  words  strung  themselves  upon  a  slender 
thread  of  sound,  yet  were  fraught  with  sucli 
intensity  that  the  very  soul  of  the  man 
seemed  baring  itself  to  its  own  coudemna- 
Ition. 


"  Brethren,  when  I  came  a  stranger  to  this 
mona.stery  and  took  upon  myself  the  vows 
of  holy  order  I  thought  temptation  left  be- 
hind forever,  and  rolling  up  my  past  like 
parchment  scroll  I  hid  it  beneath  the  dun  of 
monkish  robe.  Ah,  hearts  are  weak,  yet  lit- 
tle know  Ihi'ir  weakness  until  trial  comes. 
A  month  agont-  as  I  returned  from  deeds  of 
merc.v  among  Leghorn's  poor  my  trial  came. 
It  met  me  as  I  walked  the  crowded  streets; 
it  took  the  sliai)e  of  one  who  begged  alms 
and  blessing— one  I  knew  as  having  filched 
the  sweetness  from  m.v  life.  As  1  held  his 
eyes  with  mine  lie  crie<1  my  world  name  and 
my  forgiveness;  but  1  invoked  a  curse  so 
terrible  that  I  faint  now  to  tliink  of  it  and 
hurried  away  lest  I  strike  him  dead— him, 
who  in  guise  of  friend  did  me  a  wrong  be- 
yond reparation!  Brethren,  Avithin  these  few- 
weeks  past  I  have  walked  with  the  devil. 
He  has  made  me  hate  the  ties  that  held  me 
here;  he  has  made  me  lialf  resolve  to  render 
l)ack  m.v  vows,  and  seeking  tiie  world  of  men 
once  more  hunt  my  life's  despoiler  to  his 
death.  I  felt  that  hell  would  be  little  punish- 
ment for  vengeance  gratified.  But  just  a 
while  ago,  like  another  .Tudas  who  betrayed 
his  Lord  for  money  (for  what  better  than 
Judas  am  I  who  have  betrayed  my  Lord  for 
hate?)  I  would  have  dashed  myself  to  death 
on  yonder  sea  rocks  except  that  some  angel 
hand  kept  me  back.  Now,  having  heard  the 
prayers  which  have  gone  up  for  me  here  to- 
night, I  see  my  sin  the  greater  than  the  sin 
of  my  olden  enemy  in  that  I  liave  so  long 
held  him  unforgiven." 

Again  a  hush  settled  upon  the  oratory.  Be- 
hind head  of  aged  Superior  taper  glow  made 
a  halo.  Had  not  he,  also,  suffered  and  strug- 
gled when  he  was  .voung  as  this  brotherV 
The  risen  monks  looked  at  eacli  other.  What 
were  word.s  before  such  confession  and  such 
penitence'? 

While  they  stood  thus  the  warder  entered 
hurriedly— a  ragged  pilgrim,  knocking  at 
outer  gate,  liad  fallen  with  plea  that  his  soul 
be  shriven  ere  he  died!  From  taper  lit  ora- 
tory all  hastened  to  further  vestibule,  where 
upon  stone  portal  seat  lay  a  man  with  lashes 
against  cheeks  which  showed  want-worn 
and  pallid  under  flare  of  door  lantern.  The 
monks  grouped  about  in  pitying  silence,  and 
the  Abbot  said  sadly: 
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"lie  has  passed  uiisluMvcii.  (iod  resl  his 
soul!  " 

But  one,  who  alter  the  lirst  yhuice  liad 
drawu  back  with  cleuched  hands  and  work- 
iiis>'  face,  pushed  forward,  and  the  others, 
tui'iiiny  lo  look  at  hiui,  kuew  that  they  saw 
the  end  of  a  tragedy,  tho  in  the  eyes  which 
Jie  lifted  to  the  Abbot  was  only  a  stern  sad- 
ness of  resignatiou. 

"Holy  Father,"  he  said,  with  fingers  upon 
pulse  of  the  i)rostrate  luau,  "  Holy  Father, 
life  is  not  gone.  Knowing  that  my  late  con- 
fession must  meet  its  penance  I'beg  that  the 
pen.-mce  be  to  nurse  this  wayfarer;  for  it  is 
he  whom  I  these  many  years  have  wronged 
by  hate." 

.So  they  bore  the  stranger  to  Fra  Bernardo's 
cell,  and  left  him  with  his  penance! 

Days  went  bj'— long,  weary  days,  through 
which  the  sick  man  tossed,  babbling  in  de- 
lirium. "  Guido,"  he  woud  cry,  "  Guido,  art 
hiding  again?  Naughty  Guido!  Come  away 
with  tJiine  own  Francesco  and  see  the  flocks 
go  out  to  feed.  Where  art  thou,  Guido?" 
And  with  firm,  cool  hand  on  fevered  pulse 
the  monk  would  reply  as  mother  to  little 
child:  "  Hush  thee,  Francesco.  I  am  here." 
Again  that  quivering  voice  called  with  sad 
beseeching:  "  Felicia,  O  sweet  Felicia,  light 
of  my  life,  life  of  my  heart,  turn  thy  face  to 
mine  and  tell  me  that  thou  lovest  me! " 
Then  the  monk  could  answer  nothing,  but 
the  beads  of  moisture  starting  on  his  brow 
betrayed  what  bitter  pain  was  held  in  leash 
by  iron  will. 

"  Alas,  he  ages  fast,"  whispered  the  broth- 
ers to  each  other,  as  he  sometimes  passed 
among  them  with  slackened  step  and  droop- 
ing mien  and  face  from  which  all  youth  and 
light  and  life  seemed  stricken.  "  Weary  in- 
deed his  penance  proves  to  him— our  dear 
Brother  Bernardo!  " 

Weary!  Could  that  word  half  express  the 
torture  under  which  he  shrank  with  suffer- 
ing every  day  intensified?  Those  delirious 
babblings  carried  him  back  to  childhood  and 
to  the  fertile  plains  and  mellow  sunshine  of 
Tuscany,  where  two  boys  had  played  to- 
gether in  such  care  free  blessedness  as 
seemed  Paradi.se  to  anguish  worn  nerves  of 
to-day!  To  be  once  more  a  child,  to  be  al- 
ways a  child  ;.to  die  with  only  a  child's  knowl- 
edge and  a  child's  Ignorance— what  greater 


boon  11i;ui  IhisV  But  even  as  he  fought 
.•igaiiisl  otiicr  Mieniory  fever  slung  fancy 
from  his  patient's  cot  called  upon  a  phantom 
Felicia— and  the  name  brought  up  before 
monkish  vision  a  woman's  face,  with  almond 
flower  cheeks  and  eyes  like  sun  lighted 
mountain  stream;  it  brought  up  the  white- 
ness of  marble  built  Genoa,  Avhither  two 
young  men  had  gone  to  their  studies  and  to 
tlieir  fate.  For  both  had  loved  the  beauti- 
ful Genoese— and  he  had  been  chosen!  "Mia 
si)o.sa!  mia  sposa!"  Those  vow  renounced 
words  trembled  for  utterance  behind  lips  that 
should  not  speak  of  wife.  He  saw  her  stand- 
ing beside  him  in  her  bridal  robes;  he  lived 
once  more  the  rapture  of  their  brief  life  to- 
gether—then this  forbidden  sweetness  was 
drowned  in  surging  pain  as  the  sick  man 
begged  Felicia  to  bring  him  Avater,  and  tried 
to  Iviss  the  hand  which  trembled  in  the  giv- 
ing. 

April  fulled  to  May,  and  the  heats  of  an 
approaching  Italian  summer  began  to  be 
felt.  Here  on  the  monastery  cliff  winds 
blew  up  western  cool  from  the  Mediterranean 
at  morning  and  evening,  or  swept  refreshing 
fogs  from  the  snow  topped  Ligurian  Alps 
lying  away  to  eastward.  But  at  noontide 
flowers  gave  out  wilted  sweetness  to  the  sun, 
and  bird  song  hushed  to  shadowed  hiding. 
The  heat  even  found  its  way  in  at  the  cell 
window,  and  the  sick  man  babbled  more 
wildly— and  the  watcher  must  ever  be  cooling 
unquiet  head  until  the  breeze  of  evening 
spiang  up  to  ease  the  pitiful  unconsciousness 
of  fever  in  the  blessed  unconsciousness  of 
sleep.  Then  Fra  Bernardo,  to  keep  strength 
for  his  penance,  must  walk  anon  among  the 
olives.  But  he  gazed  no  more  toward  far 
away  Genoa  or  toward  Leghorn  lights,  for 
the  hate  of  the  one  city  and  the  love  of  the 
other  lay  in  yonder  cell.  Now  the  face  In 
carven  shrine  no  longer  looked  reproach  at 
this  other  face,  Avhich,  almost  as  white  as 
the  Madonna's  own,  went  with  glance  that 
lifted  only  across  heat  glistered  waters  to 
wliere  the  sunset  opened  Heaven's  gates. 

At  last  came  time  when  Fra  Bernardo,  re- 
turning from  one  of  these  brief  outdoor  in- 
tervals, was  met  by  quiet  eyes  m  which  the 
light  of  reason  gave  way  to  wondering  recog- 
nition and  helpless  terror.  But  Fra  Bernar- 
do knelt  at  the  bedside,  saying  only: 


1  he  renancc  oi    i^ra  oernarao 
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"  I<'orf;ivo." 

Tlio  word  siiDk  slowly  into  the  other's 
ri'oblo  cousciousuoss. 

•' For^'ivo? "  His  eyes  rested  solemnly 
iilioii  the  tousuied  head  bowed  before  him. 
'•  What  should  I  ior^-ivt!?  I  who  ouce  did 
thee  wrong  so  great  that  no  lifetime  of  peni- 
tence could  blot  it  out!  But  thou  art  well 
avenged,  Guido.  A  Avrock  in  all  that  makes 
life  worth  the  living— health  shattered,  for- 
tune spent,  homeless,  friendless,  meriting 
contempt  1  am  thrown  upon  thy  mercy.  Be- 
fore the  morrow's  sun  awakes  the  world  I 
shall  die,  and  I  am  glad  to  go  since  thou 
makest  peace  with  me.  Nay,  hear  me  out. 
I  would  have  told  thee  when  we  met  on  Leg- 
liorn  streets  only  that  the  curse  flung  with 
the  gold  tied  my  tongue.  I  never  touched 
that  gold,  Guido.  I  left  it  to  the  chance  of 
some  other  wretch,  who  could  use  it  un- 
cursed." 

"  Forgive,"  murmured  the  monk  again. 

The  weak  voice  went  on— rising  a  little 
with  excitement. 

"0  believe  it,  Guido— she  never  loved  me, 
never!  1  assailed  her  trust  with  falsities;  I 
called  her  dupe  and  doting  mistress.  So  she 
fled  witli  me  from  Genoa  on  an  eve  when 
tbou  weit  gone,  and  we  buried  oiu-selves  in 
wicked  Rome.  I  knew  thou  wouldst  hardly 
find  us  there.  But  as  the  days  went  by  and 
still  she  grieved,  spurned  my  gifts  and  my 
love,  I  roused  to  jealous  wrath  and  hate  of 
thee— and  told  her  all!  She,  lying  like  white 
lily  on  a  bed  of  lingering  illness,  gave  me 
such  a  look.  Good  God!  I  feel  it  now!  a 
look  that  showed  her  true  heart  Avas  mur- 
dered. And  then  she  turned  her  face  away 
from  me.  and  died  with  thy  name  on  her  lips. 
And  with  her  name  on  my  lips  I  die.  O  Feli- 
cia, I  sinned  for  love  of  thee!  " 

The  waning  sunset  lingered  faintly  and 
more  faintly  In  at  the  small  winow  of  Fra 
Hernardo's  westward  looking  cell.  Still  he 
knelt  beside  the  cot.  To  both  men  came 
ring  of  vesper  bells  and  steps  of  the  brothers, 
as  they  passed  to  prayers  along  stone  paved 
corridors. 

"  For  ihe  memory  of  our  dear  comrndc- 
ship  over  'liis.;iii  liiUs.  Inr  Ihc  l(iv(>  of  her 
We  both  loved,  for  pity  of  wiiat  my  own  sin 
has  brought  us,  forgive  me,  Guido,"  pled  the 


dying  accents.  "  And  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
grant  me  thy  blessing." 

The  monk,  witli  face  still  hidden,  replied: 

'•  When  I  am  but  a  sinner  how  can  I  do  less 
than  forgive?  And  if  tlie  blessing  of  a  vow 
broken  priest  can  light  thee  on  thy  way  mine 
shall  go  with  thee.  Friend  Francesco,  be 
content.  Thy  confession  hath  relieved  my 
heart  of  long  pent  bitterness.  ^ly  days  will 
end  in  such  tranquillity  as  I  had  not  thought 
to  know  again.  Mother  of  Christ,  rest  thou 
this  soul,  and  lead  it  up  to  Heaven!" 

The  gloaming  waxed  to  dark.  The  broth- 
ers' steps  returned  to  solitai-y  cells.  A  brood- 
ing bird  in  its  ivied  nest  outside  the  window 
ledge  hushed  fledglings  with  occasional  ten- 
der mother  notes,  and  the  lap  of  tide  rose 
ever  to  monastery  windows  like  the  sobbing 
of  some  heart  wdiich  beat  in  unison  Avith  hu- 
man sorrows  and  timed  with  the  labored 
breathing  of  the  dying  man.  The  monk  still 
knelt  at  tlie  bedside,  telling  his  beads.  When 
midnight  brought  the  turn  of  tide  the  figure 
on  the  cot  stirred,  with  fingers  fumbling  at 
his  throat. 

'•  Guido,  this  locket  holds  her  face.  .  .  . 
It  is  thine  by  right.  .  .  .  M'hen  thou  look- 
est  on  it  pray  for  me,  who  loved  her  also— al- 
beit unworthily.  .  .  .  Guido,  it  is  dark. 
...  I  cannot  see.  .  .  .  Guido! "  He 
clasped  the  hand  that  held  the  rosary,  and 
clasping,  smiled.  "  Peace.  .  .  .  peace,  at 
last!    ()  Felicia     .    .    .    forgive! " 

Far,  far  to  sea  the  tide  was  rolling  out! 

"  J/iO  sposa!  iiiia  sposa!"  the  monk  whis- 
pered. Vows  made  by  man  were  forgotten  as 
priestly  lips  touched  the  lips  of  the  picture. 
Only  the  infinity  of  affection  clung  to  Fra 
Bernardo's  consciousness.  "  My  love,  my 
Felicia— forgive." 

And  the  tide  rolled  out.  .  .  .  out  to  the 
limit  of  limits! 

When  the  sunset  again  opened  Heaven's 
gates  of  gold  for  the  ^ladonna  of  the  cliff  to 
gaze  into,  yet  brought  neither  sight  nor 
sound  of  Fra  Bernanlo.  the  brothers  sought 
his  silent  coll.  As  the  door  swung  open  they 
lu'silat(Hl.  as  fearing  to  enter  some  holy  place 

foi-  lamp  in  coi-iu'i-  sliriiie  liglilcd  t!ie  face 
of  a  thorn  crowned  Christ,  his  eyes  lixed  in 
divine    pardon    upon    the    pilgrim    and    the 


knoelinjr  monk,  who,  long  estranged,  clasped 
liands  again  as  friends! 

Reverently  they  raised  the  kneeling  torm 
and  laid  it  beside  the  other.  Wan  and  worn, 
but  lit  with  tlic  rapture  qf  sublime  repose, 
Pra  Bernardo  smiled  back  at  them  in  a  new 
youth  more  beautiful  than  life  had  ever  lent. 
But  what  did  iiis  righ)  liaud  clasp  so  tightly'.' 
something  with  line  golden  chain  tangled 
among      carved      rosary      beads— something 


which  raad(>  the  Avondering  and  awed  brotli 
f'rs  suddenly  draw  away,  crossing  them 
selves.  The  picture  of  a  woman!  It  was  the 
old  Superior  who  closed  the  locket  lid  over 
that  beautiful  face,  and,  laying  his  crucifix 
against  the  forehead  of  Fra  Barnardo,  as  if 
to  catch  a  blessing,  said  softly: 

'■  Our  brother's  penance  lias  been  Ids  soul's 
atonement— and  his  end  is  peace!" 

Lkfianon,  Conn. 


The  Anglo-Venezuelan  Arbitration  Tribunal. 


By  Theodore  Stanton. 


rSince  this  article  was   written  the  Tribunal  has  rendered  its  decision,  a  statement  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.— Ed.] 


THE  American  public  has  not  forgotten 
how,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear 
sky,  President  Cleveland  issued,  in 
December,  1895,  his  famous  message, 
which  said  in  substance  that  unless 
England  arbitrated  her  difficulty  with 
Venezuela  over  the  Guiana  boundary  line, 
the  United  States  would  feel  bound  to  back 
up  the  demand  with  force.  For  a  moment 
the  world  thought  that  war  was  imminent 
between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tions. But  the  Washington  and  London 
cabinets  were  calmer  and  wiser  than  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  spiked  the 
guns  of  the  Jingoes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  by  appointing  a  distinguished 
Commission,  wliose  duty  it  was  to  examine 
tlie  whole  question  and  enlighten  him  there- 
on. But.  it  will  be  remembered,  before  this 
Commission  was  ready  to  report,  England 
saw  the  mistake  she  had  made  and  signi- 
fied her  willingness  to  arbitrate.  This  was 
a  substantial  victory  for  President  Cleve- 
land, and  it  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious cases  of  arbitration  in  the  history  of  in- 
ternational law. 

An  account  of  the  facts  leading  up  to  the 
organization  of  the  present  coiu't  now  sit- 
ting at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  offers  a  remark- 
abb?  page  in  diplomacy.  In  1.841  Great 
Britain  made  her  first  claims  to  the  terri- 
tory now  In  dispute,  and  even  set  up  bound- 
ary-posts on  A\hat  was  then  believed,  ,and 
is  still  believed,  to  be  \'eue74uelan  property, 


a  tract  of  land  as  big  as  England  itself,  ex- 
tending from  the  ocean,  and  lying  between 
the  rivers  Orinoco  and  the  Essequibo.  The 
Government  of  Caracas  protested,  and  the 
poles  were  talvcn  down.  For  thirty  years 
after  tltis  date  Venezuela  was  in  the  midst 
of  continual  revolutions,  and  had  no  leisure 
Avith  which  to  consider  this  contest.  But 
wlien,  in  18G4,  the  unitarian  form  of  Re- 
public gave  place  to  the  present  federal  sys- 
tem the  country  became  quieter  and  this 
boundary  question  once  more  came  to  the 
fore.  The  Constitution  of  Venezuela  con- 
tains an  article  which  requires  tliat  in  all 
treaties  with  foreign  nations  an  arbitration 
clause  must  be  introduced,  a  fact  worthy 
of  attention  when  arbitration  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  saving  result  of  The  Hague 
Conference,  where,  by  the  way,  Venezuela 
was  not  represented. 

So,  in  188.5,  AA-hen  "S'enezuela  was  nego- 
tiating a  commercial  treaty  AAith  England, 
this  arbitration  clause  Avas  introduced.  But 
liefore  the  document  was  signed.  Granville 
fell  and  Salisbury  came  in.  The  latter  ob- 
jected to  this  feature,  and  the  matter  fell 
through.  But  this  Avas  not  the  only  mis- 
fortune in  the  relations  betAveen  the  two 
countries.  This  boundary  dispute  caused  so 
much  irritation  that  diplomatic  relations 
were  finally  broken  off,  and  from  1887  un- 
til 1897  the  legations  of  the  two  States 
AA'cro  closed. 

A  notal)le  featuie  in  this  story  is  the  role 


which  the  United  States  has  played  therein. 
It  is  a  common  belief  in  Europe  that  the 
Washington  government  has  a  tendency  to 
meddle  with  South  American  afifalrs  with 
selfish  and  ambitious  aims  in  view.  But 
tlie  history  of  its  part  in  this  boundary  com- 
plication contradicts  this  opinion.  When 
Caracas  found  London  obdurate,  it  turned 
its  eyes  of  its  own  free  will  toward  Wash- 
ington. So  early  as  1870  Venezuela  laid  be- 
fore the  President  of  the  United  States  her 
grievances  against  Great  Britain,  and  be- 
ginning with  1884,  every  annual  message 
of  the  President  to  Congress  has  contained  a 
sympathetic  I'eference  to  Venezuela's  claims. 
So  when  President  Cleveland  issued  his  fa- 
mous Message,  there  was  not  so  much 
ground  for  surprise  as  was  shown  by  Eu- 
rope and  even  by  the  United  States,  for  he 
was  simply  continuing,  but  with  greater 
vigor,  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  for 
more  than  ten  years  past. 

\t  this  point  began  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  which  created  the  present  Tri- 
bunal, whose  work  is  now  approaching  its 
i-nd.  The  share  which  the  United  States 
took  in  the  matter  was  now  greater  than 
ever  before.  But  here  again  the  action  of 
the  Washington  Government  was  not  at  all 
obtrusive.  Venezuela  would  have  been  the 
first  to  complain  if  she  had  now  been  left 
to  transact  the  business  by  herself.  The 
Washington  and  London  Cabinets  took  the 
subject  in  hand  and  laid  the  basis  for  a 
treaty  to  which  England  and  Venezuela 
were  to  agree.  When  the  document  had  as- 
sumed its  final .  form,  Seiior  Andrade,  the 
Venezuelan  Minister  at  Washington,  started 
for  Caracas  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its 
iipproval  by  his  Government,  which  was 
promptly  given. 

Two  or  three  features  of  the  Tribunal 
«'reated  by  this  treaty  distinguish  it  rad- 
ically from  every  other  previous  Arbitra- 
tion Court.  In  the  first  place,  the  arbitra- 
tors are  all  jurists,  whereas,  in  former  ar- 
bitrations, diplomats  played  the  principal 
l)arts.  Again,  the  treaty  which  decided  the 
arbitration  also  designated  the  members  of 
the  court,  whereas  the  membership  of  the 
court  has  always  been  left  outside  of  the 
treaty.  The  generous  course  of  Venezuela 
also  stands  out  by  itself.    While  England  is 


I'epi'esented  in  the  court  by  two  of  her  own 
distinguished  judges,  no  Venezuelan  sits 
in  the  Tribunal,  and,  what  is  still  more  cu 
rious,  the  two  arbitrators  appointed  by  Vene- 
zuela are  the  highest  representatives  of  the 
United  States  judiciary.  This  is.  perhaps, 
the  most  peculiar  exception  to  ordinary 
I'ules,  as  imder  natural  circumstances  both 
parties  to  the  dispute  woidd  have  wished  to 
be  personally  represented  in  th«;  Court. 

Here  again  no  intrigue  on  tlie  part  of  the 
United  States  is  the  cause  of  this  extraor- 
dinary situation.  It  is  due  rather  to  an  in- 
direct invitation  on  the  part  of  England. 
The  treaty  provided  that  the  two  arbitra- 
tors for  Venezuela  should  be  nominated, 
one  by  the  President  of  Venezuela,  and  one 
by  the  Justices  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  while  the  arbitrators  for 
Great  Britain  were  to  be  designated  by  the 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Couucil.  Thereupon  Eng- 
land named  two  of  her  highest  .Justices. 
Venezuela  Avas  quick  to  see  that  a  tribunal 
composed  of  men  of  the  caliber  of  those 
nominated  by  Great  Britain  would  in  every 
way  be  the  best  for  lier  cause.  As  a  Vene- 
zuelan diplomat  said  to  me  recently.  "  My 
countx'y  had  sought  only  justice  in  this  ar- 
bitration. From  the  beginning  she  had  put 
her  confidence  in  the  United  States  to  se- 
cure this  arbitration,  and  had  now  every 
reason  to  continue  trusting  the  United 
States  to  the  end."  So  Venezuela  immedi- 
ately answered  the  invitation  of  her  oppo- 
nent by  nominating  as  her  arbitrators  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Brewer.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  four 
of  the  highest  jurists  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  sit  on  this  Tribunal. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  history  of  how 
Professor  de  Martens  became  President  of 
the  Tribunal.  The  treaty  provided  that 
this  President  should  be  appointed  by  the 
four  other  arbitrators.  So  the  two  Ameri- 
can judges  proposed  a  list  of  candidates, 
and  the  English  judges  did  the  same.  It  so 
happened  that  the  name  of  M.  de  Martens 
appeared  on  both  lists,  which  seemed  to  In- 
dicate for  this  high  honor  this  learned  Rus- 
sian authority  on  International  law. 
The   only    connection    which    the   CaracaK 
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Govei'umout  has  with  the  Tribunal  is  the 
preseiu-o  ol"  its  ayont,  the  Venezuelan  diplo- 
nuit  who  resides  in  Paris,  the  affable  Mar- 
(luis  de  Rojas,  and  that  of  Sefior  Audrade, 
the  Venezuelan  Minister  to  Loudon,  who 
faithfully  follows  the  sittings  and  reports 
the  progress  of  the  case  to  his  Government. 
But  this  able  diplomat  has  not  even  the 
most  modest  seat  within  the  Bar,  but  re- 
mains outside  of  the  rail  in  the  audieuce. 
This  renunciatory  course  of  Venezuela  also 
came  out  in  tlie  fact  that  during  a  moment- 
ary absence  in  July  of  M.  de  Jiojas  from 
Paris,  the  ad  interim  agent  for  Caracas  was 
an  American  citizen,  Mr.  aiallet-Prevost, 
the  junior  counsel  for  Venezuela,  which  also 
further  accentuates  the  large  part  which  the 
United  States  is  taking  in  this  dispute. 

In  fact,  this  action  of  America  has  pro- 
duced rather  an  amusing  situation.  When 
the  treaty  was  drawn  up,  and  Brother  Jon-  ■ 
athan  stepped  forward  to  take  John  Bull  by 
the  horns,  the  present  "Anglo-American  Al- 
liance" did  not  exist,  nor  was  it  even  dreamed 
of  by  the  most  sanguine  American  Anglo- 
phile. So  there  have  been  evident  signs  of 
embarrassment  all  the  past  summer  in  the 
east  end  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  palace,  where 
Venezuela  is  personified  by  the  United 
States,  where  two  American  judges  seem  op- 
posed to  two  British  judges,  and  where  the 
Attorney-General  of  England  is  pitted 
against  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States; 
for  Sir  Richard  ^^'ebster  is  the  senior  coun- 
sel for  the  British  side,  and  General  Harri- 
son fills  the  same  role  for  Venezuela.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  three  other  American 
lawyers  support  General  Harrison,  one  of 
them,   General  Benjamin   F.   Tracy,   having 


been  formerly  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  another,  Mr.  .Mallet-Pre- 
vost,  having  been  the  energetic  secretary  of 
President  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  Commis- 
sion, this  antagonism  between  Anglo-Saxon 
lawyers  comes  out  all  the  more  strongly. 
And  you  have  only  to  attend  a  sitting  of 
the  Court  and  listen  to  the  arguments  and 
interruptions  to  perceive  that  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  much  self-control  on  the  part  of 
these  I'epresentatives  of  the  rival  Anglo- 
Saxon  families  to  prevent  an  outburst  now 
and  then  which  might  disturb  the  dignity 
of  the  Court,  as  well  as  mar  the  amiable  re- 
lations now  existing  between  Americans  and 
Englishmen. 

Another  rather  interesting  example  of  how 
much  Venezuela  owes  to  her  American 
friends  is  found  in  the  cartographical  side 
of  the  case.  Whereas  the  British  lawyers 
have  brought  to  the  support'  of  their  argu- 
ments two  rather  ordinary  maps,  the  Amer- 
icans have  not  less  than  15  remai'kable  spec- 
imens of  cartography  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Marcus  Baker,  the  official 
cartographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

If,  as  is  generally  believed,  Venezuela 
wins  her  case,  tho  it  will,  of  course,  be  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  more  right 
on  her  side,  the  labors  and  good  will  of  a 
score  of  Amei-icans  will  also  have  contrib- 
uted no  small  part  to  the  victory,  and  will 
do  not  a  little  to  strengthen  that  political 
hegemony  in  the  New  World  which  the 
United  States  has  always  exercised,  and 
which  she  is  sure  to  still  more  strongly  ex- 
orcise in  the  coming  years. 

Paris,  France. 


The   Sculptors' 

By  Sophia 


Coming  of  Age. 

A.   Walker. 


WHETHER  it  is  to  be  perpetuated  in 
enduring  marble  and  bronze  or  not, 
the  trlumpiial  arch  erected  for  the 
Dewey  celebration  in  New  York  at  the  junc- 
tion of  its  most  thronged  thoroughfares  is  of 
no  ephemeral  importance.  A  sea  of  faces 
have  been  turned  toward  it  for  weeks,  espe- 


cially during  the  last  fcAV  days,  when  a  force 
of  three  score  men  were  fitting  upon  a  wood- 
en skeleton  great  fragments  of  staff  which 
w(  re  to  become  the  most  colossal  arch  in  the 
world,  save  I'Arc  de  Triomphe  at  Paris,  and 
its  sculptured  figures  of  twice  mortal  scale. 
If  the  Congressional  Library  has  been  the 
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nation's  first  roadins  book  iu  the  allied  arts 
of  architecture,  sculpture  and  mural  decora- 
tion, this  lias  been  its  specialized  boolv  on 
architectural  sciiipture.  Tlie  small  scale 
models  of  tlH>  (i.niires,  as  made  lirst  l)y  tlie 
sculptors,  Avere  beside  tlieir  colossal  coimtei-- 
parts  that  tlie  last  (ouches  might  be  i)ut  ui)()n 
them  as  they  were  brought  over  frcun  the 
Madison  Scpiare  Garden  workshop,  and  thou- 
sands ol'  people  saw  "  how  it  is  done,"  as 
thousands  linger  tiiere  now  to  drink  in  the 
white  loveliness  iu  completion. 

The  idea   originated   with     Mr.     Chas.     K. 
Lamb,  and   it   was  warndy  adopted  by   the 
Sculpture  Society,  to  erect  this  arch  to  Ad- 
miral Uewey  and  the  navy.     The  time  was 
too  short  to  admit  of  competition  for  the  form 
of  the  arcli,  so  the   main   lines   were  taken 
from  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  no  one  can  de- 
cry.  Enlarged  one-third,  pierced  transversely 
by  a  smaller  arch,  so  that  the  entabhiture 
rests  upon  four  piers  instead  of  two,  and  en- 
riched by  sculpt ur(>  iu  high  relief,  it  is  a  new 
thing.     Placed   where  Twenty-fourth  street 
crosses  Fifth  avenue,   it  faces  south  and  is 
approached  through  two  pairs  of  double  and 
an  outer  pair  of  triple  great  Corinthian  col- 
umns which   sjiace  ofl'   the   adjacent  blocks 
north  and  south.     Eiglit  beautiful  Victories 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Adanis  face  inward,. touch- 
ing the  pairs  of  columns  with  their  wings, 
and  seem  .just  descended  to  the  earth  to  bear 
tablets  naming  the  ships  engaged  iu  the  Ma- 
nila victory;  and  four  groups  of  sculpture  by 
Messrs.  Konte,  Lopez,  Bissell  and  Ruckstuhl, 
representing  "the  West  Indies,"  "the    East 
Indies,"  "  the  Navy  "  and  "  the  Army,"  adorn 
the  groups  of  columns  furthest  from  the  arch. 
The  main  groups  of  sculpture  upon  the  arch 
itself,  also  in  high  relief,  are  "  the  Call  to 
Arms,"  "  the  Combat,"  "  the  Triumphal  Re- 
turn," in  which  Admiral  Dewey  is  the  cen- 
tral ligure,  and  "  Peace;  "  the  sculptors  are 
Messrs.  Martiuy,  Bitter,  Niehaus  and  French. 
Spandrels,  medallions  and  lateral  groups  of 
sculpture  iu  low  relief  adorn  the  body  of  the 
arch,  and  eight  naval  heroes  in  high  relief 
are  placed  over  the  columns  which  stand  at 
the  corners  of  the  piers.    These  are  Farragut, 
Hull,  Perry.  Paul  Jones.  ;MacDonald,  Gush- 
ing, Porter  and  Decatur,  by    JNIessrs.    Par- 
tridge, Bush-Brown,  Hartley,  Potter,  Clarke, 
Lukeuian.  Boyle  and   Brewster.       The    cos- 


tumes of  different  i)eriods,  the  varying  poses 
and  llu!  spacing  avoid  all  aitpearance  of  mo- 
uotony,  and  tlie  sculptors  avoided  invidious 
choice  of  subjects  l>y  referring  the  matter  to 
Seii-etaiy  Long.  The  dates  upon  the  attic  are 
ITT.'i,  for  tlie  establishment  of  ihe  navy  by 
I  lie  Continental  Congress,  and  l.SUi>;  and  the 
iusciiiitlons,  "  To  the  glory  of  the  American 
Xavy,"  and  "To  Admiral  George  Dewey," 
record  the  building  of  the  arch  by  "a  grate- 
ful city."  Space  fails  to  criticise  in  detail 
the  work  of  the  twenty-eight  sculjitors  who 
have  given  tAvo  months  of  tremendous  en- 
deavor to  this  work,  and  the  will  to  criticise 
fails  equally  in  face  of  the  admirable  success 
of  these  sketches.  To  see  them  in  place  and 
in  their  relations  is  all  that  a  sculptor  needs 
to  suggest  where  they  may  be  purged  of  de- 
fects inseparable  from  the  time  condition. 
But  surely  it  is  not  too  soon  to  claim  the 
crowning  merit  for  the  group  on  the  top  of 
the  arch,  tlie  work  of  the  dean  of  American 
sculi)tors,  Mr.  .1.  Q.  A.  Ward.  He  has  pro- 
duced in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  quadriga 
of  horses  aiijiropriate  to  an  arch  erected  to 
a  military  commander,  a  sejuga,  if  The  Inde- 
PENPENT  may  coin  a  word,  of  spirited  sea- 
hoi'ses  spurning  tlie  deep  with  fin-grooved 
hoofs,  accompanied  by  tritons  and  mer- 
maids. Victorious  and  palm-bearing  Colum- 
bia stands  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  and  as  the 
descending  sun  leaves  the  body  of  the  arch 
in  shadow  and  slants  across  this  lovely  cor- 
onal group  with  warm  light,  the  thought  that 
it  is  wrought  in  perishable  staff  is  unbear- 
able. Those  who  know  Mr.  Ward  iu  his 
scholarly  moods  could  not  foresee  the  imag- 
inative, romantic  spirit  in  which  he  has  con- 
ceived this  sejuga. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  patriotism  of 
our  sculptors.  How  much  enthusiasm  for 
art,  good  fellowship  and  generous  rivalry 
went  into  their  titanic  task  when  they 
worked  together  like  students  again  in  con- 
(:uur.s  in  that  great  Madison  S(iuare  (itclier,  no 
outsiders  will  know.  Their  patriotism  is  not 
of  the  fighting  kind.  They  have  embodied 
the  nation's  enthusiasm,  because  "The  art- 
ist's market  is  the  heart  of  man;"  and  per- 
haps the  world  is  not  advanced  enough  as  yet 
to  consider  whether  Bembrandt  or  Tromp, 
Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds  or  Keppel,  or  our  sculp- 
tors or  Admiral  Dewey,  shed  more  luster  on 
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tboir  count  i-y's  uaim\  We  begiu  to  have  a 
great  school  of  sculpture.  The  French,  who 
have  the  greatest  living  school,  have  recently 
honored  Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  now  in  Paris,  by 
placing  a  collection  of  his  reliefs  in  the  Lux- 
imibourg,  including  the  portraits  of  M.  Bas- 
lien-Lepage  and  that  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
sou.  In  east  and  Avest  there  is  awaliening 
and  the  knell  sounds  of  bad  public  sculpture. 
Boston  has  replaced  at  the  city's  expense  a 
ridiculous  statue  of  Col.  Thomas  Cass  by  one 
showing  equal  regard  for  the  fame  of  tlie 
old  Massachusetts  Ninth  Infantry  and  infi- 
nitely more  artistic  sliill,  by  a  young  com- 
patriot, Mr.  Richard  E.  Brooks,  whose  model 
was  awarded  a  third  medal  at  the  last  Paris 
Salon.     As  the  Washington  Arch,  like  "  the 


White  City,"  was  a  sign  of  the  emancipation 
of  our  architecture,  it  is  the  hope  of  many 
that  this  Naval  Arch,  with  structure  of 
marble  and  groups  of  bronze,  may  be  a  sign 
of  the  maturity  of  our  school  of  sculpture.  A 
suitable  site  has  been  suggested  at  the  point 
where  Seventh  avenue  enters  Central  Park 
on  the  north,  where  there  is  a  knoll  of  sixty 
feet  wliich  might  be  terraced  to  give  it  an 
effective  approach.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty, 
and  perhaps  enough  wealthy  men  have  it  in 
their  hearts  to  make  it  a  joy  forever.  It  is 
said  that  one  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  pledged 
toward  the  million  the  permanent  arch  must 
cost.  But  if  it  is  not  forthcoming  the  city's 
.$28,000  for  materials  and  hand  labor,  and  the 
artists'  work  of  love,  are  not  lost. 

New  York  City. 


The    New    Art    of   Dictating. 


By  Amos  R.   Wells. 


DICTATING,  in  the  dictionary  sense,  is 
an  old,  old  art;  as  old  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  But  the  typewriter  has  pop- 
ularized a  new  and  pleasanter  fashion  of  dic- 
tating, and  the  absolute  office  of  dictator  has 
been  revived  from  Roman  days.  Only  it  is 
more  than  a  question,  often,  which  holds 
the  genuine  authority— our  niueteenth  cen- 
tury dictators,  or  their  white-fingered,  round- 
wristed  subordinates. 

Like  all  editors,  I  have  become  a  dictator; 
and  many  a  time,  when  my  seemingly  confi- 
dent announcement,  "  Miss  Smith,  I  will  dic- 
tate to  you  now,  if  you  please,"  has  precipi- 
tated the  unequal  contest  between  my  slug- 
gish brain  and  her  swift  hieroglyphics,  I  have 
wondered  why  nolNIeisterschafthasyet  arisen, 
to  teach  us,  in  ten  easy  lessons  or  a  hundred 
difficult  ones,  the  new  art  of  dictating.  An 
art  into  which  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  beginners  have  so  recently  plunged 
surely  needs  at  least  a  primer.  In  default  of 
that,  here  is  an  article.    ' 

The  first  rule  to  be  laid  down  must  be, 
baldly,  this:  To  be  a  good  dictator,  get  a  good 
stenographer.  Oh,  the  miseries  of  a  poor  one! 
There  is  the  stenographer  who  stares;  who. 
when  the  novice  hesitates,  brain-pump  having 
run  dry,  fixes  upon  him  a  cold  and  reproach- 


ful gaze,  as  one  would  say,  "What  an  empty- 
head  you  are!  "    That  stare  has  many  a  time 
ptished  me  to  the  verge  of  helpless  idiocy. 
There    is    the    nervous    stenographer,    who 
twirls    her   pencil,    and   taps   her   foot,   and 
twists  her  lips  and  twitches  her  brows  and 
tangles  one's  ideas  into  a  snarling  frenzy. 
There  is   the  stenographer  who   cannot  re- 
member a  sentence,  even  a  crisp  editorial  sen- 
tence, but  must  interrupt  your  cogitations  on 
what  the  mischief  you  will  say  next  by  the 
plaintive  inquiry,  "  *  Prognostications  of  evil ' 
—what  came  after  that,  please?"    There  is 
the  slow  stenographer,  to  dictate  to  whom  is 
like  walking  along  Humpty  Dumpty's  night- 
mare sidewalk,   which  moves  backward  as 
he  moves  forward.    With  stenographers,  like 
all  the  I'est  of  our  modern  conveniences,  the 
faster  they  carry  you  ordinarily,  the  bigger 
bumps  you  get  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

But,  all  points  being  favorable,  what  a  de- 
light is  dictating!  It's  a  bicycle  to  plodding. 
When  the  stenographer,  with  meek  eyes 
downcast,  effaces  herself  and  becomes  a  ma- 
chme,  a  quiet,  responsive,  charming  machine; 
when  the  words  floclc  to  your  glib  tongue  and 
trot  away  smoothly  in  swift  platoons;  when 
sentences  and  paragraphs  and  pages  reel 
themselves  off  with  the  ease  of  a  familiar 
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conversation— then  the  dictator  is  on  his 
throne  indeed,  and  all  legions  and  barbarians 
are  his. 

To  be  sure,  when  the  (.'opy  comes  to  him,  a 
few  hours  later,  all  tricked  out  in  prim  lines 
as  good  as  print,  the  typewriter  may  have  got 
it  "  salted  the  trade  "  for  "  sainted  the  Turlc," 
or  "  verbal  enemies  "'  for  "  veritable  annoy- 
ances." She  may  have  begun  every  para- 
graph (lush  with  the  edge,  "  peppered  and 
salted  (()  taste  "  with  her  commas  and  semi- 
colons—to  ]tci;  taste,  not  any  one  else's— and 
introduced  such  orthographical  vagaries  as 
"  averege,"'  "  seperate  "  and  "  peaceible." 
Furthei'iDore.  the  composition  that  glided  so 
glibly  from  the  tongue  may  read  very  rasp- 
iugly  and  uncoutlily,  the  sentences  all  of  the 
same  length  and  constructed  on  the  same  pat- 
tern, like  houses  in  a  city  block.  Besides,  the 
paucity  of  the  dictator's  first  thought  may 
!)('  m:ide  very  conspicuous,  every  fact  being 
"startling,"'  every  pi'rsou  "notable,"  and 
every  event  "  extraordinary."  And  to  cap 
the  climax  of  probable  unpleasantness,  his 
critical  eye  may  discover  tliat  the  article  is 
just  twice  as  long  as  the  thought  it  contains 
and  four  times  as  long  as  his  respected  read- 
ers' patience.  But  what  matter  all  this;  has 
he  not  dictated?  Since  he  has  rattled  off  in 
half  an  houi'  the  article  his  pen  could  scarce- 
ly have  crawled  tln-ough  in  two  hours,  why 
should  he  worry  about  the  two  hundred 
minutes  or  so  of  correction,  alteration  and 
condensation  that  remain? 

However,  some  folks  that  are  skeptical  con- 
cerning nineteenth  century  methods  may  con- 
sider these  trifles  to  be  flies  in  the  ointment. 
A  bit,  therefore,  out  of  the  experience  of 
those  that  have  in  a  measure  learned  to 
avoid  sucli  annoyances,  may  prove  helpful 
to  some  dictator  who  yet  sits  unsteady  on  his 
throne. 

In  the  first  place,  tho  your  words  may  come 
ej;  tempore,  never  let  your  dictation  depend  on 
ex  tempore  thinking.  Dictation  is  a  feat  of 
oratory,  and  men  of  oratorical  temperament 
are  most  successful  at  it;  therefore,  as  care- 
ful preparation  should  be  made  for  it  as  for 
any  other  oratorical  effort.  The  fullest  notes 
should  be  before  you,  including,  for  critical 
places,  the  exact  language  you  wish  to  use. 
If  you  remember  that  your  stenographer  can- 
not lesson   I  ho  In  bur  of  thought   and   its  ex- 


pression, but  merely  the  toil  of  putting  it  on 
paper,  you  will  avoid  most  of  tho  dictator's 
stumbling  blocks. 

Among  these  do,  a  beautifully  mixed  meta- 
phor!) are  i-uts.  As  just  hinted,  the  heedless 
use  of  a  stenographer  leads  one  unconscious- 
ly to  the  iteration  of  familiar  vocables,  and  to 
tiresome  repetition  of  phrases  that  come 
easily  to  mind.  The  only  cure  for  this  is 
merciless  revision— a  revision  which  at  first 
will  lengthen  the  process  beyond  longhand, 
but  which,  in  the  end,  will  enrich  one  witli 
the  wealth  of  a  noble  vocabulary. 

Then,  there  is  the  opposite  fault  of  stilt- 
walking.  Just  as  some  people  can  never 
make  a  public  address  without  mounting  a 
style  unnatural,  forced  and  stiff,  so  some  men 
become  constrained  when  they  address  that 
rather  embarrassing  audience  of  one,  their 
secretary.  Now  the  chief  advantage  of 
proper  dictating,  as  concerns  style,  is  its 
possible  introduction  of  the  easy,  conversa- 
tional element.  Indeed,  compositions  to  which 
other  styles  than  that  would  be  appropriate 
should  be  intnisted  to  the  severe  steel  pen 
ratlier  than  the  too  pliant  fingers  of  a  ste- 
nographer. Until  you  can  dictate  to  your  sec-' 
retary  as  free  from  constraint  as  you  would 
be  in  talking  to  the  walls  of  your  room,  yon 
must  examine  every  letter  and  every  manu- 
script for  the  frigidities  that  are  sure  to  creep 
in.  And  to  conquer  this  stiffness  and  awk- 
wardness you  have  no  remedy  but  that  of  the 
orator  in  similar  plight -namely,  a  dogged 
will.  Let  yourself  loose.  Whip  on  your 
craven  spirit.  Who  is  this  girl,  that  you 
should  not  be  a  man  ? 

In  fact,  the  first  thing  to  do  in  using  a 
stenographer  is  to  subdue  her;  the  next,  to 
efface  her.  She  may  be  the  mildest  of  lassies, 
yet  she  has  a  personality,  and  you  must 
cease,  while  dictating,  to  look  upon  her  as  a 
personality.  Next,  you  must  cease  to  look 
upon  her  at  all.  Consider  her  a  phonograph. 
If  she  knows  her  business  she  will  help  yon 
into  this  state  of  mind.    Get  into  it,  any  way. 

Then  you  will  not  be  embarrassed  if  you 
must  stop  to  think,  any  more  than  you  would 
blush  to  your  pen  for  holding  it  suspended 
above  the  waiting  paper.  Ihen,  and  not  till 
then,  will  you  be  able  to  dictate  with  your 
whole  mind  on  your  theme,  and  not  half  of  it 
on  ,vour  manner  of  dictating. 
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still,  M  mail  must  know  wliou  he  is  dictat- 
ing" AA-(>11,  and  lie  should  imi)i'ovo  (hoso  liajipy 
■ofcfisions  to  the  utmost.  On  the  clays  of  clear 
brain  and  of  ivsnant  spirit  let  him  go  in  for 
a  record.  "  I  dictated  six  thousand  words  of 
uiy  book  this  morning! "  triumi)hantly  ex- 
claimed a  friend  one  afternoon.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  his  was  not  the  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  theory  of  authorship. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  brains  coagulate 
and  the  snarling  verbs  trip  each  other  up. 
after  a  faithful  effort,  let  your  stenographer 
have  a  holiday.  A  pen  may  do  better  by 
you.  If  it  doesn't,  abstinence  from  author- 
ship for  that  day  will  enrich  you  by  just  so 
much  clean  paper.  I  know  of  no  mori'  mad- 
dening, exhausting  and  profitless  occupation 


than  that  of  dictating  wliou  it  "  goes  "against 
the  grain."  A  nervous  dictator  makes  a 
nervous  stenographer,  and  a  nervous  stenog- 
rapher reacts  in  turn  on  the  most  absorbed 
dictator,  and  so  fucilis  descensus. 

Scarcely  could  more  dictation  plnlosoi)hy 
be  crowded  into  words  than  into  these: 
"Keep  cool."  An  enunciation  clear  and  even, 
a  dictation  tolerably  rapid  and  assured,  meas- 
ured off  ih  sentences  and  not  in  halting 
clauses- thef;p  felicities  of  manner  go  far 
toward  a  felicitous  literary  style.  The  dic- 
tator that  is  master  of  himself  will  be  master 
of  his  stenographer. 

In  fine,  and  to  cut  a  long  matter  short,  like 
all  tools,  the  value  of  this  one  lies  in  the  user 
of  it. 

AuiiURNDAi.E,  Mass. 


IC 


A  Nail   Fastened  in  a  Sure   Place." 


By  Marion  Harland. 


WITHIN  the  last  thirty  years  the  mono- 
syllable "  fad "  has  come  into 
vogue.  There  are  still  purists  who 
call  it  slang,  albeit  Webster  defines  it  as  a 
contraction  of  "  fiddle-faddle,"  and  (ieorge 
Eliot  did  not  disdain  to  use  the  diminutive. 
The  thing  itself  is  as  old  as  time  and  human 


higher  education  of  girls,"  and  boldly  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  carrying  on  there 
"  the  higher  education  of  young  women  in 
that  old,  yet  ever  new,  science  of  domestic 
economy."  The  l)ud  was  sturdy,  the  fad 
longer  lived  than  most  of  its  kind. 
"An  enlarged  edition  of  the  cooking-school 


folly.  A  fad  is  the  visible  sign  of  an  idea,  a  Avhich  is  in  favor  just  now,"  I  wrote  to  a 
hope,  a  belief,  a  bud  that  sometimes  lilos-  friend  after  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  batch  of 
soms  and  bears  fruit.  It  is  quite  as  often  an  descriptive  matter.  "  They  will  all  go  out 
abortion.  The  disheartened  visitor  to  the  of  fashion  after  awhile.  Croquet  was 
Patent  Office  computes  that  two-thirds  of  the  driven  from  the  field  by  tenuis,  tennis  is  re- 
inventions of  our  teeming  age  lie  still-born  treating  before  golf.  The  dear  public  must 
in  the  many  chambers  of  that  building.  liave  its  toy.  Meanwliile  men  must  eat,  and 
Three  years  ago,  when  a  neat  circular  of  Avomen  must  cook.  What  is  needed  is  a  geu- 
the  Oread  Institute,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  oral  awakening  to  the  all-important  fact  that 
came  to  my  desk,  I  read  it  witli  a  weary  sigli  national  prosperity  dei)ends  largely  upon  the 
and  consigned  it  to  what  stands  with  me  as  national  kitclien,  and,  following  this,  a  prac- 
the  tomb  of  advertised  fads— the  tall  waste-  tical   knowledge   of  liygienic   and   palatable 


basket  at  my  elbow.  'I'lie  conception  was 
excellent,  the  means  proposed  for  tlie  execu- 
tion of  tlie  design  were  well  digested.  With 
the  memory  of  other  buds  as  fair  and  full 
that  died  upcm  their  respective  stems,  1  ex- 
pected notliiiig  better  of  this  new  claimant 
for  public  syiiiiial  li.v  and  siiiiporl.  ,\e.\t 
(■Mine  till-  news  IIimI  (lie  aiitlKir  of  tlic  sclieme 
had  purchased  and  enlarged  a  building 
erected  fifty  years  ago,  "  as  a  school  for  the 


cookery.  The;  ho])('  of  the  American  kitchen 
is  in  our  young  girls.  'J'he  average  housewife 
is  joined  to  her  fryiiig-|)an  and  'l)oiled  din- 
ner,' and  must  be  let  aloii(>." 

The  blossoming  of  flic  goodly  bud  has 
taken  me.  with  oflier  Tlonie  Missionaries  in 
file  culinary  field,  so  iiiiicli  l)y  sur])rise  that 
I  cannot  evjidc  the  obligation  to  acknowl- 
edge my  mistake  and  to  send  a  cordial  "God 
speed  "  to  principals  and  pupils  in  the  noble 
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iustiUito  or  which  Worcester  is  justly  proud. 
At  tile  Jiuic  coniinencoinent  thirty-five  young 
wouu.Mi  Ifoiii  twenty-nine  of  tliese  United 
States-  in  Avliidi  tlie  caustic  I'^renchman 
J'oiuid  lliirty-seven  religions  and  l)ut  one 
gravy— were  graduated  as  slvilled  liouse- 
wives. 

I  may  well  pause  to  gloat  wonderiugly 
ui)on  those  last  words,  and,  in  imaginatiou, 
to  set  up  an  P^beuezer  memorial-stone  in  the 
"  business  ollice  "  of  the  central  missionary- 
station  we  know  as  The  Oread. 

We  read  on  from  the  Worcester  Evening 
Gazette: 

"  Thoy  have  gone  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  prepnrod  to  toach  and  ])reac'Ii  the  doc- 
trine of  heallliful  cookory,  taking,  as  the  watch- 
word of  tliis  new  crusade — No  more  indiges- 
tion." 

And  from  the  Institute  catalogue: 
''Applied  icorlc — Cookory,  cliemislry  of  food, 

marketing,     hoiisoliold     economics,     sanitation, 

physical  culture." 

Furtliermore,  that  special  classes  in  demon- 
stration lectures  are  held  once  a  week  for 
the  benefit  of  housekeepers,  domestics  and 
cooks;  also,  that  there  is  a  special  class  in 
laundry-work. 
Each   of  these   special   features   is   a   tap 


upon  the  head  of  the  nail  fastened  in  a  sure 
place,  upon  Avhich  may  be  hung  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  community  and  a  country. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  deliance  of  the  adtice 
of  friends,  editors  and  publishers,  I  issued 
my  first  book  ui)on  practical  cookery,  im- 
pelled by  an  irrepressible  desire  to  help  the 
multitudes  of  Ignorant  housewives  suffering 
through  that  ignorance,  as  I  had  suffered 
from  the  like  cause,  and  groping  blindly  for 
a  helping  hand.  I  winnowed  my  seed  of 
homely  counsel  and  cast  it  upon  the  waters. 
For  the  abundant  return,  after  marvelously 
few,  and  marvelously  many,  days,  in  the  af- 
fectionate appreciation  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  my  sisters  in  this  and  other  lands,  I  am 
devoutly  grateful.  This  return  has  given  me 
the  right  to  speak  as  one  Iiaving  authority 
upon  the  vital  sub.ject  of  which  The  Oread 
Institute  is  a  splendid  representative.  The 
housemothers  of  America  are  my  constit- 
uents. They  believe  me  when  I  affirm  that 
this  testimonial  to  a  worthy  work  is  a  glad 
free-will  offering— an  "all  hail"  from  one 
whose  heart  is  nujved  to  the  depths  by 
thought  of  the  importance  of  the  long-neg- 
lected work  of  providing  food  convenient  for 
the  body  which  is  the  casing  of  the  soul. 

POMFTON,    N.     T. 


God's  Answer. 

By  Julia  Larned, 

THE  cry  of  Man's  anguish  went  up  unto  (Jod, 
■•  Lord,  take  away  pain  I 
The  shadoAv  that  darkens  the  world  thou  hast  made. 
The  close-coiling  chain 
That  strangles  the  heart,  the  burden  that  weighs 

On  the  wings  that  would  soar — 
Lord,  take  awaj*  pain  from  the  world  thou  hast  made 
That  it  love  thee  the  more  !  " 

Then  answered  the  Lord  to  the  cry  of  his  world, 

"  Shall  I  take  away  pain. 
And  with  it  the  power  of  the  soul  to  endure. 

JNIade  strong  by  the  strain  V 
Shall  I  take  away  pity  that  knits  heart  to  heart 

And  sacrifice  high  ? 
Will  ye  lose  all  your  heroes  that  lift  from  the  fire 

White  brows  to  the  skj-  ? 
Shall  1  take  away  Love  that  redeems  with  a  price 

And  smiles  at  its  loss  V 
Can  ye  spare  from  j^our  lives  that  would  climb  tmto  miin> 

The  Christ  on  his  cross  V  " 

I.AKl-    FoRI-ST,    Il.L, 
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The  Six  Systems  of  Indian   Phi- 
losophy."^ 

By  Prof.  Washburn  Hopkins. 

Two  year.s  aao  we  reviewed  in  these  col- 
umus  Professor.  Miiller's  last  word  on  the 
problems  of  comparative  mythology.  Since 
then  the  venerable  scholar  has  published  his 
memoirs  of  India  under  the  title.  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  the  little  book  dedicated  to  the  mystic 
Ram  Krishna,  and  finally  this  stout  volume 
(in  Indian  philosophy,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  companion  in  a  closely  allied  held  to 
the  master's  definitive  statement  of  belief  in 
regard  to  the  vexed  questions  of  mythology. 
The  present  work  is  timely  and  valuable  both 
as  giving  the  honored  teacher's  own  views 
and  as  presenting  in  compendious  form  a 
clear  anal.ysis  of  the  six  orthodox  systems 
of  Hindu  philosophy,  with  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  those  systems  which  are  not  in- 
cluded among  the  recognized  six. 

For  in  India,  where  thought  has  been  free 
but  priestcraft  has  been  in  control,  only  those 
sy.stems  of  philosophy  which  admit  the  in- 
fallible character  of  the  Vedas  are  oflicially 
recognized.  Thus  to  the  orthodox  six  must 
be  added  three  systems  which  have  been  al- 
lowed to  flourish  but  have  never  been  re- 
(•<'ived  into  the  fold  of  orthodoxy.  On  the 
other  hand,  oddly  enough,  three  of  the  recog- 
nized systems  are  merely  expansions  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  three  fundamental  orthodox 
systems,  so  that  there  remain  for  review  in 
any  unbiased  consideration  of  Hindu  sys- 
tems just  half  a  dozen,  three  of  which  are 
orthodox,  while  three  are  heterodox. 

It  is  not,  hoAvever.  these  six  that  Professor 
Miiller  has  iiere  subjected  to  analysis,  but  the 
orthodox  six,  tho  as  he  fully  recognizes  the 
fact  that  only  three  are  worthy  of  the  name 
of  independent  systems  he  wastes  no  time  in 
expounding  those  which  are  subsidiary. 

The  three  great  systems,  as  they  may  be 
called,  are  the   monistic,   the  dualistlc,  and 

*Thk  Sjx  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy.  By 
F.  Max  M'uUer.  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
$5.C0. 
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the  atomistic,  respectively.  The  first  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  "system"  w^hich  treats  of 
the  relation  of  philosophy  to  ritualism;  the 
second,  by  one  which,  based  on  the  same 
dualistic  principles,  converts  a  godless  creed 
(for  in  India  a  philosophy  is  a  religion)  into 
a  system  recognizing  a  personal  creator;  the 
third,  by  one  which  is  less  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy than  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  all 
the  objects  of  human  knowledge.  Historic- 
ally the  last  system  precedes  and  is  intro- 
ductory to  the  real  (atomistic)  philosophy, 
but  apart  from  this  point  of  view  the  codified 
system  of  possible  objects  of  knowledge  may 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  philo- 
sophical system. 

To  the  Sanskrit  scholar  the  crucial  point  in 
any  discussion  of  Hindu  philosophies  is  the 
expounder's  attitude  tow^ard  the  relation  in 
time  of  the  monistic  and  dualistic  systems. 
Which  view  was  first  brought  to  philosophic 
expression,  the  Vedanta,  which  holds  that  all 
is  one,  or  the  Sankhya,  which  teaches  that 
soul  and  matter  are  distinct?  The  question 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  partly  be- 
cause all  chronological  data  in  India  are 
more  or  less  uncertain,  and  partly  because  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  whether  In 
the  earliest  period  of  philosophical  researeli 
one  is  dealing  with  loose  ideas  or  with  the 
loose  expression  of  ideas  alread^y  systematized. 
Professor  Muller's  opinion  as  elaborated  in 
the  present  volume  is  rather  that  the  monistic 
system  as  such  preceded  the  dualistic.  In 
this  he  is  at  variance  with  most  students  of 
Hindu  philosophy,  and  it  may  be  said  in  gen- 
eral that  the  modern  view  is  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  this.  The  earlier  post-Vedic  literature 
is  permeated  not  only  with  Sankhya  princi- 
ples but  with  the  Sankhya  terminology, 
showing  that  the  dualistic  philosophy  was 
already  systematized  much  as  it  is  to-day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  Upanishads,  or 
first  tentative  philosophical  tracts,  reflect 
monism  rather  than  dualism,  altho  the  ter- 
mini technici  of  this  philosophy  do  not  ap- 
pear till  the  time  of  the  later  Upanishads. 

A  point  more  interesting  to  the  general  stu- 
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(leut  is  the  decidedly  thelstic  tendency  of  the 
Hludu  mind.  It  is  almost  Impossible  for  the 
Hindu,  no  matter  what  the  system  he  adopts, 
to  renounce  God.  Both  the  Sftnlihya  and  Ve- 
danta  illustrate  this  fact.  The  former  started 
with  the  assumption  tliiit  matter  (a  form  of 
which  is  mind  in  this  sy.steni)  is  absolutely 
distinct  from  the  individual  soul.  It  admit- 
ted no  supreme  soul,  any  more  than  it  admit- 
ted a  supreme  divine  mind.  A  countless 
number  of  jtvas  or  individual  unqualifi(>(l 
souls  stands  opposed  to  ninltirorni  ualtire. 
Each  is  eternal  and  there  is  naufiht  besides. 
But  no  sooner  was  this  scheme  elaborated 
than  the  Yoga  system  arose,  in  apparent  con- 
tinuation of  the  earlier  Sankliya.  but  with 
the  vital  difference  that  one  of  the  jinin  is 
here  raised  to  a  sui)reme  position  and  is  then 
(somewhat  illogically)  chan.iicd  into  (Jod;  so 
that,  with  all  the  attributes  of  (Jodhead  in 
this  divinity,  there  is  really  so  little  dilfer- 
ence  between  this  system  and  the  anthropo- 
morphic phase  of  the  Yedanta  that  one  could 
not  tell  one  from  the  other,  and,  in  fact,  liotli 
religious  philosophies  are  united  and  confused 
in  their  iio])ulai-  pTcsentation. 

Iv  the  same  way  the  pantheistic  Vedauta 
In  Its  earlier  form  dispenses  with  a  personal 
God.  All  tiial  one  regards  as  the  objective 
world  is  pure  illusion.  Only  soul  exists,  and 
in  the  All-Soul  is  comprehended  every  indi- 
vidual soul,  but  this  All-Soul  only  appears 
to  have  qualities,  while  it  is  really  pure,  un- 
conditional Being.  There  is  emanation,  not 
creation,  and  consequently  there  is  no  Crea- 
tor. But  lo  ;  this  inhuman  philosophy  can- 
not hold  its  own.  The  same  general  princi- 
ples are  retained,  but  the  next  step  is  to 
nscribe  qualities  to  the  All-Soul,"  and  it  be- 
comes not  only  a  conscious  supreme  God,  but 
a  creatoi'.  a  God  of  love,  to  whom  prayer  and 
praise  are  acceptable,  a  God  who  saves  his 
<lisciples  by  special  grace. 

The  third  system  of  i)hilosophy  is  based  on 
I  lie  belief  in  "  indivisible  smallest  things,"  or 
atoms,  which  in  themselves  are  eternal  but 
are  non-eternal  as  aggregates.  They  form 
;  first  an  aggregate  of  two  atoms,  then  an  ag- 
gregate of  three  double  atoms,  then  of  four 
triple  atoms,  and  so  on.  The  atom  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  size  of  one-sixth  of  a  mote  In 
a   sunbeam.      In    this    system    the    Unseen. 


causer  of  the  first  combination  of  atoms,  but 
this  Unseen  (Force)  was  soon  raised  to  the 
position  of  a  personal  Power,  or  Highest  Be- 
ing and  Suprenje  Lord.  The  system  admits, 
too,  innumerable  individual  souls,  distinct 
from  body,  senses  and  mind,  yet  capable  of 
apprehension  and  volition.  This  philosophy 
is,  therefore, dualistic,  but  it  does  not  attempt 
to  decide  the  relation  between  soul  and  mat- 
ter. It  is  useless  at  present  to  attempt  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  this  atomistic  view  to 
any  exact  period.  It  was  Avell  known  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  some  scholars  ascribe 
the  date  of  its  fomider  to  the  tifth  century 
before  Christ,  but  tlie  secoud  century  is  prob- 
ably a  safer  estimate. 

All  these  sy.stems  have  in  couinion  a  belief 
in  the  soul's  immortality  .-lud  in  the  lasting 
effect  of  karriian,  or  the  acts  (tf  one  life  per- 
petuated in  their  result  on  the  next,  the  out- 
ward expression  of  which  is  metempsychosis. 
As  to  the  common  charge  of  pessimism.  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  well  observes  that  as  the  ex- 
press object  of  all  the  systems  is  to  free  the 
soul  from  the  misery  of  rei)eated  re-birth 
they  are  not  really  pessimistic. 

The  various  bases,  or  categories,  on  which 
these  philosophies  rest  are  ably  described  in 
Professor  Mxiller's  volume,  but  as  they  have 
been  explained  fully  in  preceding  works, 
such  as  Colebrooke's  analysis  and  Williams's 
••  Indian  Wisdom,"  this  part  of  the  book  of- 
fers nothing  particularly  new.  What  is  val- 
uable in  Professor  Miiller's  presentation  is 
the  clear  and  simple  style  of  exposition  and 
the  judicious  attitude  assumed  toward  doubt- 
ful historical  questions.  There  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent introduction  to  the  study  of  the  for- 
mal systems  in  a  review  of  Vedic  metaphys- 
ical and  religious  conceptions.  A  slight  ex- 
ternal blemish  is  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  thought  and  even  of  the  same  state- 
ment of  fact,  but  to  one  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  this  may  not  l)e  disagreeable,  and  in 
any  case  the  author's  plea  that  a  man  of  sev- 
enty-six is  not  as  alert  of  mind  as  he  once 
was  is  enough  to  disarm  a  captious  critic. 

Yalb  University,  New  Have.n,  Conn. 


(idrishtu. 


at  tlrst  takes  the  place  of  God,  as 


Some  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism. 
Hi/  C.  T.  Winchester,  Profesnor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  Wesleyun  UniKcrxity.  (New  York: 
The   Macmillan   Company.    $1.50.)    There  is 
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no  tiid,  ;ui(l  probably  there  is  to  be  no  end, 
of  books  about  English  Lileratnio.  We  are 
not  sure  that  this  is  an  unih'sirable  situation 
of  the  case.  The  study  of  a  literature  pre- 
supposes an  advanced  enlightenment,  or  it 
can  amount  to  nothing;  therefore  almost 
any  book  devoted  to  the  survey  of  a  litera- 
ture will  have  at  least  its  flashes  of  interest 
and  its  points  of  value  for  the  sincere  stu- 
dent. AV'e  have  come  to  expect  a  volume — 
a  literary  book— from  every  professor  of  lit- 
erature;  especially  vigorous  and  persistent 
is  this  expectation  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  English  lierature.  If  there  lives 
to-day  such  a  professor  who  has  not  al- 
ready launched  his  book  or  is  not  going  to 
do  it,  we  should  be  pleased  to  send  him  a 
button.  And  now,  for  fear  that  some  person 
will  be  getting  ready  a  club  with  which  to 
resent  what  may  appear  at  first  reading  an 
unkind  thrust,  we  hasten  to  say  that,  for 
ourselves,  we  welcome  heartilj'  every  one  of 
these  "  literary  "  books.  Indeed  we  turn  to 
them  with  decided  relish,  and  moreover. 
Professor  Winchester's  contribution  to  our 
shelf  commands  distinguished  attention.  It 
is  a  clear,  forcible  and  comprehensive  pre- 
sentation of  the  author's  critical  doctrine, 
which  in  the  main  is  sound.  Like  most  pro- 
fessional academicians  of  the  present  time 
who  are  teaching  English,  Professor  Win- 
chester uses  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  tuning 
fork— takes  from  him  the  pitch  and  tone  of 
his  literary  message.  There  is  a  serious  ob- 
jeclion  to  this  somewhat  conventional  ser- 
vility. It  suggests  an  attitude  which  has 
always  been  the  greatest  hindrance  to  pro- 
fessional efficiency- namely,  the  attitude  of 
unalterable  allegiance  to  an  academic  mas- 
ter. One  who  is  in  the  current  of  books  on 
English  iterature  poured  forth  from  the  pro- 
fessional fountains  must  brace  himself  to 
stem  three  monotonous  forces:  Arnold, 
Browning,  and,  recently,  Kipling,  with  a 
growing  pressure  toward  Sidney  Lanier  and 
Walt  AVhitman.  Professor  Winchester,  to 
his  credit,  leaves  off  the  blatant  Whitman, 
and,  not  so  excusably,  the  exquisite  Lanier. 
This  sort  of  criticism  may  be  characterized 
with  ease.  Matthew  Arnold's  adjective  ap- 
plied to  Shelley's  poetry  is  absolutely  fit.  It 
is    "  ineffectual "    criticism.    Regarded   as   a 


iitei-ary   essay   in   wliich   a   large  amount  of 
information   is  l)rouglit  neatly  together  and 
(•1('\(M-1.\    Itouiid    with   a    ribbon  of  intelligent 
coiiimenl,   (his  Ixiok  is  l>otli  interesting  and 
stimulating.    It    is    only    when    the    author 
quits   his .  running   lecture   and   attempts  to 
preach  criticism  that  he  falls  into  the  aca- 
demic rut  and  jogs  along  on  the  same  old 
round  of  monotonies.    This  gives  the  pages 
a  decided  class-room  flavor,  if  not  a  smack 
of     provincial     narrowness.    For     example, 
when  the  author  attempts  to  fix  it  beyond 
contradiction  that  strong  passion  cannot  be 
artistically  expressed  in  prose,   he  at  once 
uncovei's  his  lack  of  critical  grasp.  In  speak- 
ing of  music  as  e.ri)rcssln<j  emotion,  he  again 
falls  far  short.    He  says:  "So  long  as  we 
have  only  emotion  to  express,  we  need  only 
music."    What    he    should    have    said    was: 
"  So  long  as  we  have  only  emotion  to  excite, 
we  need  only  music."    Music  stirs  emotion, 
arouses  it  in  the  hearer;  but  it  does  not  ex- 
press it.    The  moment  that  music  is  shaped 
to  express  emotion  it  becomes  a  language. 
Its    sounds   are    words,    phrases,    sentences. 
It   is    no    longer    mere    rliythmical    sound. 
^Moreover,    before    we    can    ewpr^ss   emotion 
we  must  feel  it.    The  musician  may  play  di- 
vinely without  emotion.    True  emotion  when 
expressed    must    pass    from    one    soul    to 
another.    Not  from  a  fiddle  to  a  soul.    We 
have    given    Professor    Winchester's    book 
more  space  than  we  usually  spare  to  a  work 
of  like  character,  because  in  the  main  it  is 
notably  excellent.    No  student  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  English  literature  can' fail  to  gain 
from  it.    Its  historical  range  and  accuracy 
deserve  especial  praise,  and  we  call  particu- 
lar   attention    to    the    opening    chapter    on 
"  Definitions  and  imitations,"  in  which  Pro- 
fessor   Winchester    gives    a    comprehensive 
expression  of  what  criticism  should  be.    In- 
deed we  cordially  recommend  his  work,  sav- 
ing certain  extreme  positions  assumed  in  It. 
We  close  by  quoting  one  of  these:  "It  is 
'  only  in  the  realm  of  emotion  that  there  is 
any  opportunity  for  differences  of  individ- 
ual  character   to   find   expression."    To  ac- 
cept this  as  true  we  should  have  to  exclude 
tlie  high,  serene  and  often  cold  symmetries 
of  intellectual  processes  from  literature,  ami 
tlius  banish  from  consideration  every  great 
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urilci-  wlioso  slylc  is  iiol  "  (>molioii;il."  II 
would  cut,  Aristotle  bodily  out  of  tlio  list. 
Vet  not  even  IM;i(o  f^ave  more  distinct  ex- 
pression to  individual  character.  In  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  a  lixed  line  between  what  is 
"literature"  and  what  is  not,  Professor 
Winchester  stumbles  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Arnold  and  De  Quincey  without 
being  able  to  settle  himself  in  equilibrium. 
It  would  have  been  much  easier  and  of  far 
more  help  to  the  student  to  have  said: 
"  Whatever  is  well  written  is  literature,  and 
that  is  the  best  literature  in  which  some 
form  of  the  strong,  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good  in  human  life  is  best  pre- 
sented." As  a  commentator  Professor  Win- 
chester i(s  delightful;  as  a  critic  he  fre- 
(lucntly  becomes  embarrassed. 

Through  thk  Storm.  Pictures  oi*'  Life 
IX  Armenia.  By  Avetis  Nazarbek.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Elton.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  $2.00.)  In  lurid  rhetoric  which 
gives  the  effect  of  reckless  overstatement 
this  book  is  offered  as  a  just  picture  of  the 
terrible  work  of  the  Turks  in  Armenia.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  reality  was  even  worse 
than  this  fervidly  florid  picture  makes  it 
appear.  Professor  F.  York  Powell,  of  Ox- 
ford, has  written  for  the  book  an  interest- 
ing prefatory  note,  and  the  book  itself  is 
intensely  effective  as  an  eloquent  presen- 
tation of  bloody,  ghastly,  heartrending 
scenes  in  which  the  brutality  of  the  Turks 
is  .set  over  against  the  absolutely  heroic  self- 
siioritice  of  the  Armenians.  But  along  with 
iliese  harrowing  accounts  we  have  a  large 
luuount  of  valuable  information  touching 
I  lie  political,  financial,  social  and  religious 
history  of  the  Armenians,  and  are  shown 
Iroiu  the  author's  point  of  view  the  motives 
actuating  the  Turkish  Government  during 
the  darkly  nHMuoiable  season  of  torture  and 
massacre. 

The  Aut  of  Living.  Bii  Robert  Grant. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
Beautiful  printing  on  excellent  paper  goes 
Iwell  with  the  esthetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Robert 
Grant's  essays,  which  are  here  brought  into 
most  exquisite  book  form..  Whether  or  not 
the  art  of  living  is  a  teachable  on(>  need  not 
trouble  I  lie  reader.  Mr.  Grant  makes  it  all 
ippear  as  easj-  as  foiling  off  a  log.    What 


liocs  into  li\iiig.  as  Mi-.  (Jraiit  understands 
it,  makes  delightful  ifiKliiig.  I'rom  page  to 
page  we  revel  in  luxuries  on  a  small  salary 
while  WG  have  the  tail  of  an  eye  upon  the 
fellows  Mho  do  not  know  how  to  get  a 
square  meal  on  a  million  a  year.  Mr.  Grant's 
style  is  easy  and  lively,  his  views  of  life  are 
sound,  his  humor  is  pleasing,  his  wit  keen, 
rpon  the  whole,  his  book  is  as  good  an  ex- 
.•imple  of  the  art  of  writing  as  of  the  art  of 
living. 

American  National  Red  Cross  Remee 
Committee  Repohts.  IMay,  1898;  March, 
:899.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
75  cents.)  The  facts  set  forth  in  these  reports 
are  deeply  interesting  to  those  of  us  who 
have  faith  in  the  development  of  a  system 
which  promises  univer.sal  amelioration  of 
conditions  that  have  long  been  a  burning 
trouble  to  humane  souls.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  committee  exists  and  has  made  these 
careful  statistical  reports  is  a  comfort  and 
assurance  for  the  future;  but  the  amount  of 
work  done,  representing  the  expenditure  of 
vast  amounts  of  supplies  and  money  and  the 
relief  of  so  many  sufferers,  is  more  eloquent 
and  ('onviiuing  than  any  finely  rounded  es- 
say. Sucli  reports  are  the  documents  that 
testify  to  a  high  and  noble  civilization. 

The  Dkveeoi'Ment  of  the  E.vglish  Novel. 
JUj  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Assistant  Professor  of 
EnfiUsh,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  A  ^ood  historical  sketch  of 
the  evolution  of  the  English  novel,  begin- 
ning with  the  medieval  story-tellers  and 
coming  down  to  the  present  time.  As  a  sup- 
pl(>ment  to  Dunlop's  masterly  work.  Profes- 
sor Cross's  book  is  thoroughly  acceptable. 
Its  style  is  terse;  much  is  told  within  small 
compass;  the  \\  hole  ground  is  covered  in  a 
way  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  student,  and 
with  its  excellent  arrangement  and  full  in- 
dex it  must  easily  find  its  way  to  a  handy 
shelf  in  ev(>ry   working  library. 

T)iK  Ti'a<iiixg  Botanist.  By  William  F. 
(lanoNfi.  I'h.lK.  I'riifessor  of  lioianii  in  Smith 
Colleye.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.10.)  A  book  addressed  to  teachers. 
ImiI  well  suited  to  enlighten,  direct  and  stim 
ultilc  the  student  of  liotaiiy.  The  author  at- 
tempts a    ■  manual  of  information  upon  bo- 
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fnnical  instruction,  togethor  with  outlines 
and  directions  for  a  comprehensive  element- 
ary course."  The  method  presented  seems 
logical,  practical  and  easy,  as  the  word  easy 
may  be  applied  to  corect  and  earnest  scien- 
lific  worlv.  Each  teacher  may  find  here  or 
there  a  point  of  divergence  from  the  au- 
thor's scheme,  but  the  booli,  as  a  whole,  em- 
bodies a  workable  and  consistent  plan  -of 
teaching  botany  in  the  light  of  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge.  And  yet  we  cannot  ac- 
cept his  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  best 
practical  aim  of  botanical  instructon  for  the 
information  of  the  average  man.  To  our 
mind  the  most  important  thing  is  to  accus- 
tom us  to  see  plants  individually  and  recog- 
nize and  distinguish  them  as  friends.  Ac- 
cordingly the  old  manual  method  of  analyzing 
plants  and  learning  the  names  of  as  many 
as  possible  seems  to  us  best,  and  more  likely 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  na- 
ture than  the  author's  plan,  now  so  generally 
in  vogue,  of  investigating  irritability,  and  ex- 
amining sections  under  a  microscope,  which 
will  never  teach  the  average  boy  or  girl  to 
love  wild   plants. 

Jess,  Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel.  By  Jenkiii 
LJoijd  Jones.  (New  York:  The  Macmillau 
Company.  $1.50.)  The  tone  of  Mr.  .Tonos's 
"  Avayside  gospel  "  is  wholesomely  optimistic 
and  agreeably  American.  Ills  pictures  of 
the  West  and  Western  life  cover  much  the 
same  gi-ound  as  tlios<>  of  Mr.  ll.-miliu  (Jar- 
land;  but  they  are  very  different.  Mr.  .Tones 
finds  life  in  Wisconsin  not  altogether  bleak, 
depressing  and  miserable.  Ilis  spirits  are  up 
at  all  seasons.  The  eleven  sketches  here 
brought  together  in  a  beautifully  printed  vol- 
ume seem  to  have  been,  in  the  first  place, 
lectures,  some  of  them  possibly  sermons.  At 
all  events  a  genial  breath  of  Christian  feel- 
ing blows  through  them,  and  reading  them 
is  like  listening  to  the  cheery  talk  of  a  liappy, 
humane,  life-loving  and  joy-bearing  man. 
who  has  looked  at  nature  with  open  eyes  and 
met  his  fellows  with  a  beaming  face  and 
sympathetic  heart. 

Plant  Relations.  By  John  M.  Coulter, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Botany,  Univer- 
sity  of  Chicago.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.  $1.10.)  The  author  of  this  vol- 
ume, which  is  a  "  First  Book  of  Botany,"  is 


in  every  way  competent  to  make  an  authori- 
vative  text-book.  He  had  his  training  under 
Asa  Gray,  served  with  distinction  as  a  field 
botanist  on  various  important  explorations  in 
the  West,  and  has  steadily  risen  in  his  pro- 
fession to  the  cliair  of  Head  Professor  oC 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  While 
we  are  not  sure  that  Professor  Coulter's  plan 
of  sending  the  student  in  the  outset  to  Ecol- 
ogy is  best,  w^e  heai'tily  recommend  his  book 
as  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest  presenta- 
tions of  plant  relations  that  we  have  seen. 
It  is  a  work  suited  to  the  use  of  intelligent 
liome  students  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of 
secondary  schools.  Professor  Coulter  ac- 
knowledges his  large  debt  to  the  writings  of 
Warming  and  Kenipr.  With  good  teachers, 
a  well  equipped  laboratory  and  ample  oppor- 
1  unity  to  study  afield  and  compare  text,  il- 
lustrations and  notes,  the  student  will  derive 
much     fundamental    knowledge     from    this 

book. 
France   and   IjAr,':.     By  Iinhort  de  Saint- 

Aiiiaiid.  Translated  hy  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Mar- 
tin. (New  Yoi'k:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
.$1.50.)  This  is  volume  IV  of  "The  Second  Em- 
pire "  series.  It  is  a  running,  chatty  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  war  with  Austria  by  an 
author  exceptionally  equipped  for  the  task 
of  writing  it.  It  is  liistory  made  popularly 
attractive  and  at  the  same  time  accurate 
and,  in  a  sense,  scholarly.  The  translation 
is  admirable,  so  far  as  wo  may  judge  with- 
out the  original  before  us.  At  all  events  It 
runs  easily  and  partakes  of  the  vivacious 
Latin  .spirit.  Portraits  of  Victor  KmnianueJ. 
Marshal  MacMahon,  Francis  .Tosepli  and 
Count  Cavour  accompany  the  text  and  there 
is  a  good  index. 

Danish  Faiky  and  Folk  Tales.  .4.  Collec- 
tion of  Popular  l^Storics  and  Fairy  Tales  From 
the  Danish  of  Hvend  Orundtviy,  E.  T.  Kristen- 
xcv.  Ingvor  Bondcsen  and  L.  Budde.  By  J- 
Christian  Bay.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. $1.50.)  Some  of.  these  tales  are  but 
tliinly  disguised  apparitions  of  old  favorites 
from  Grimm's  well  thumbed  book;  but  the.v 
are  all  charmingly  told,  and  several  of  them 
are  strikingly ,  original.  Excellent  illustra- 
tions are  thickly  sown  through  the  pages. 
Young  readers  may  turn  to  such  a  book  wltli 
the  liveliest  anticipations  of  a  merry  timi'. 
riie  Iranslation  is  notably  well  done,  if  we 
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nay  Jiulgc  l>.v  lli«.'  simplicity  and  atti-active- 
uess  of  its  stylo,  and  tho  niakc-ni)  ol'  ihc  vol- 
ume is  all  thai  could  1m'  desired. 

The  Drevkus  .Stoj!v,  hy  I'ichurd  W.  Unit 
(Boston:  Small,  Mayuard  &  ("ompauy),  is  a 
tiny  boolv  in  which  a  Boston  lawyer  gives  a 
fair  statement  of  the  Dreyfus  accusation  and 
trial  up  to  the  time  of  its  going  into  the 
(^'ourt  of  Cassation  upon  petition  for  revision. 
Wliat  has  since  happened  is  known  to  every- 
l)ody,  but  this  little  book  is  valuable  as  a 
sliort  route  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  crime,  the  evidence,  as  made  public,  and 
tlie  basis  of  the  defense. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

The  Fugitive :  A  Tale  of  Adventure  in  the 
Days  of  Clipper  Ships  and  Slaves.  By 
John  R.  Spears.     7V2^i>V2,  PP-   325.     New 

York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Christian  Character.  By  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Kilpatrick,  D.D..  Imported.  7y2x5',4,  pp. 
190.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Anne  of  Geierstein  ;  or,  The  Maiden  of  the 
Mist.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  In  two 
Vols.  G.\4.  pp.  340.   Imported.     New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons    (two  vols.) 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  In  two  Vols..  Imported.  6x4,  pp. 
300.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
The  Highland  Widow  and  Other  Tales.  By 
Walter  Scott,  Bart.  6x4,  pp.  319.  Im- 
ported.    New     York :     Charles     Scribner's 

Sons    

,'nstle  Dangerous.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.       6x4,  pp.  360.       Imported.       New 

York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

cunt  Robert  of  Paris.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.     6x4,      pp.      321.      Imported.      New 

York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

•ur  Lord's  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert R.  Resker,  6i/,x4i4,  pp.  131.   Imported. 

New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Yooper  3,800:  A  Private  Soldier  of  the 
Third  Republic.  Bv  Lionel  Docle.  Illus- 
trated.     7V,x5V4.    pp.    299.      New    York : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

he  White  Mall.     By  Cy.  Warman.     7i4x5i.:i. 
p.  195.     New   York  :  Charles   Scribner's 

ons 

lie  Authority  of  Criticism.  By  William  1'. 
Trent.      7V2x5y2,    pp.    280.       New    York: 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

'ad  Men  TeM  No  Tales.  By  E.  W.  Horn- 
«nK-       7%x.5V,.    pp.    273.        New    York: 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

le  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey.  By 
Ofiorge  Cavendish.      6x4,  pp.  210.      New 

^ork  :  The  Mncmitlan  Co 

ssons  In  Language  and  (Jr.-iraraar.  Book 
II.  By  Horace  S.  'I'arbell  and  Martha 
larbell.       7i/2x5Vi,     pp.     317.       Boston : 

Glnn&  Co 

emles  and  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By 
lohn  Duncan   Quackenbos.      7W,x5yi,   pp. 

loo.     New  York  :   Eaton  &  Mains 

e  Beauties  of  'J'eraperauce.  By  Julia  Col- 
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Dewey  and  the  Philippines. 

\\'i:  -siiid  ill  Till;  Indkpkndknt  Inst  Avook 
Hint  Adiiiir.il  J)(!\V(-.v's  kii()wlo(lf;i!  of  the  sil- 
imlioii  in  llic  riiilippines,  his  tact,  niul  the 
inllucuci'  wliifli  tlio  respect  of  the  islanders 
.•uid  the  conttdouce  of  Americans  in  his  wis- 
dom enabh>d  him  to  exert,  could  best  be  util- 
ized l).v  intrusting  to  him  the  work  of  restor- 
ins?  i)eace  on  the  islands,  conciliating  the  na- 
tives, and  establishing  a  beneficent  govern- 
ment under  the  American  flag.  When  those 
words  were  written  the  Admiral  had  not  ar- 
rived in  Washington.  At  his  first  brief  con- 
ference with  tlie  President  in  the  White 
House  his  advice  was  .sought.  Given  with- 
out hesitation,  it  was  promptly  followed 
by  orders  for  the  reinforcement  of  Rear- Ad- 
miral Watson's  fleet  and  the  speedy  ship- 
ment of  the  new  regiments  to  Manila.  News- 
paper coi-respondents  at  AVashington  say  that 
the  President  has  i)erfect  confidence  in  the 
Admiral,  will  be  guided  by  his  advice  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  islands,  and 
even  would  give  him  full  control  at  Manila 
if  he  should  desii-o  to  accept  the  trust. 

From  the  results  of  that  brief  conference 
at  the  \Vhite  House,  from  incidents  to  which 
public  attention  has  been  directed,  and  from 
trustworthy   published   interviews,    the   Ad- 
iiiral's  views  as  to  the  situation  and  the  pol- 
icy to  be  followed  may  fairly  be  inferred, 
riiey  are  disappointing  to  some,  who  seem  to 
live  expected  that  upon  his  return  he  would 
louounce  the  war  and  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
topped   by    the  Avithdrawal    of    lUe    Ameri- 
au  troops.     'Die  day  before  that  conference 
las  held  a  New  York  journal  which  has  op- 
osed  with  much  vigor  and  persistence  the 
ar  and  the  (Joverumenfs  policy  in  the  Phil- 
)l)iues.  asked  this  question:  "  Could  there  be 
better  way  of  honoring  the  Admiral  than 
\v  taking  his  word  about  the  Philippine  sit- 
I'idu  and  the  right  method  of  dealing  with 
The   Admiral,    that   journal   assumed, 
ould  at  once  recognize   Aguiualdo's  Cov- 
nment.     Twenty-four  hours  later  he  had 
vistMl  the  President  to  s(MI(I  more  ships  in 


order  that  Aguinaldo  might  V^e  prevented  by 
a  close  blockade  from  getting  ammunition 
and  other  sui)plies.  and  to  hurry  the  new 
froojis  across  the  Pacific  in  order  that  the 
insurgents  might  be  reduced  to  sulmiission 
(luickly  by  the  vigorous  attacks  of  an  en- 
larged army  :  And  the  President  did 
"  honor "  him  bi'  "  taking  his  word  "  and 
acting  upon  his  advice.  The  Admiral  thinks 
that  peace  should  be  restored  by  overcoming 
the  armed  insurgents  and  establishing  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
shown  by  the  orders  which  were  given  at  his 
suggestion.  It  was  shown  before  a  vast  audi- 
ence last  week,  when  the  sword  was  given 
to  him  at  the  Capitol,  by  the  applause  with 
which  he  greeted  every  sentence  in  Secretary 
Long's  address  which  touched  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  and  purpose  in  the  islands, 
and  the  President's  remark  that  there  would 
be  "  no  faltering "  in  the  support  of  that 
naval  victory  "  without  a  flaw."  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  how  he  would  deal  with  the 
existing  situation  in  the  islands;  his  policy 
is  substantially  in  accord  with  that  of  the 
(iovernment,  altho  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment's chief  military  agent  may  not  have 
had  his  approval. 

His  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  after 
the  restoration  of  peace  have  not  been  given 
to  the  public,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
inferred  from  what  he  has  said  about  the 
Filipinos  and  from  unauthorized  statements 
in  the  press.  He  has  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  natives  are  not  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves, altho  he  thinks  they  will  be  in  time. 
It  follows  that  he  would  not  give  them  a  full 
measure  of  home  rule  for  some  time  to  come, 
at  least,  but  would  develop  their  capacity  to 
govern  themselves  in  local  affairs  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  Americans.  Prob- 
ably he  would  say  that  the  final  decision  as 
to  the  goveriinient  of  the  islands  should  be 
left  to  Congress.  It  is  reported  in  one  jour- 
nal upon  the  authority  of  a  prominent  officer 
of  the  Government  whose  name  is  withheld 
that  the  Admiral  thinks  the  United  States 
should    retain    iln>    islands    penn;intMUly   and 
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that  for  a  luug  time  the  iuliabilauts  should  bf 
under  a  government  resembling  that  which 
is  used  for  our  Territories.  Another  journal 
says  it  has  ascertained  that  he  is  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  islands  should  be  held 
permanently, and  should  be  governed  through 
the  medium  of  a  commission  or  a  civil  gov- 
e  ruur,  provision  behig  made  for  local  govern- 
ment adapted  to  the  differing  conditions  and 
customs  of  the  sixty  tribes.  In  other  quar- 
ters it  is  .-isserted  that  his  views  are  in  ac- 
cord Willi  tliose  of  President 'Schurman,  his 
associate  in  the  Philippine  Commission,  who 
says  we  ought  to  keep  the  islands  and  should 
give  each  tribe  some  form  of  home  rule  under 
watchful  supervision,  educating  and  training 
the  people  to  enjoy  an  ever-increasing  meas- 
ui"e  of  self-government. 

But  before  the  Ignited  States  can  begin  to 
carry  out  any  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
local  governments  under  which  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  shall  be  im- 
proA'cd,  the  insurgent  Tagals  in  Luzon  must 
lay  down  their  arms.  Their  leaders  may  be 
moved  by  sellish  ambition,  but  a  majority  of 
the  rank  and  file  have  been  deceived.  The 
government  which  the  United  States  is  ready 
TO  give  them  is  one  which  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  accept  if  they  could  understand 
the  policy  and  the  intentions  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  in  opening  the  way  for  enlight- 
ening them  concerning  this  policy  and  these 
intentions  and  for  the  removal  of  their  dis- 
trust that  die  influence,  tact  and  knowledge 
of  Dewey  are  needed  now.  This  work  is  not 
excluded  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  but  the  army  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  wise  and  broad-minded  commander, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  not  only  to 
enlighten  all  peaceful  natives  concerning  our 
Government's  ])urj)()se.  Itut  also  to  convince 
tliose  in  arms  tliat  they  are  tightiug  hopeless- 
ly against  a  nation  that  desires  to  assist,  ele- 
vate and  protect  them. 


The  Venezuelan   Boundary. 

Sixc'K  Ihe  decision  of  llie  {irbitration  tri- 
bunal at  Paris  was  announced,  confiicling 
estimates  of  Ihe  gains  or  losses  of  (Jreat 
Kriiain  and  Venezuel:i  liave  l)een  i)ublished. 
Many  boundary  lines  liave  ])een  proposed  or 
claimed    duiing   Ihe   last    seventy-five   years 


by  one  party  or  the  other,  and  these  esti- 
mates vary  according  to  the  choice  of  a  line 
which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  measure- 
ments. It  does  not  appear  that  the  first  re- 
ports, which  gave  an  impression  that  Great 
Britain  had  fared  very  well  at  the  expense 
of  Venezuelii.  were  fully  warranted  by  the 
facts.  Venezuela  saved  her  control  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  which  was  in  danger, 
and  she  retains  .a  great  area  of  undeveloped 
mining  region,  which  Great  Britain  had 
claimed.  There  was  .awarded  to  her  not  only 
30,000  square  miles  as  to  the  title  for  which 
Great  Britain  admitted  there  was  room  for 
doubt,  but  also  a  tract  of  5,000  miles  which 
Great  Britain  claimed  with  so  much  confi 
dence  that  at  first  she  would  not  submit  it 
to  arbitration.  Still  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
more  cause  for  disappointment  in  Caracas 
than  in  London. 

But    anj^    measurement    of    areas    lost   or 
gained  is  of  very  little  importance  in  com 
parison  with  the  fact  that  this  is  the  triumph 
of  a  great  principle.    The  distance  of  the  ar- 
bitrators'  boundary  from    the    Schomburgk 
line  or  from  the  Essequibo  lliver  is  knowi 
to  few  and  will  soon  be  forgotten.  The  great 
er  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute  is  wil( 
and    almost    unexplored,    valuable    only  fo 
gold  deposits  believed   to  exist  but  not  ye 
disclosed.    The  authority  for  the  location  ' 
a  just  boundary  dividing  this  territory  wsi 
so  ancient  and  obscure  that  the  arbltratoi 
at  Paris  could  procure  from  it  no  establish* 
fact  which  all  would  accept  as  a  basis  t'< 
the  investigation.    And   yet  a  great  Pov 
was  inclined  four  years  ago  to  compel  Yei 
zuela  by  force-  to  accept  its  claim  coucei 
ing  this  boundary,  even  in  the  face  of  t 
sharp  protest  of  another  great  Power,  wh< 
action  was  talceu  merely  in  the  interests 
justice.    That   piotest  fortunately  caused 
submission  of  the  controversy  to  an  arbit 
tioii   .  tril»uual.      War     was     averted,     : ' 
now    the    dispute    has    been    settled    for   ' 
iim(>    by    llie    votes    of    live    judges    whe    .; 
in(\uiry     was     conducted     so     quietly    t  t 
Ihe  world   had  almost  forgotten  what  Q''' 
tion     had     been     laid    liefore    them.      E'l 
side     was     represented     in     this     court  '} 
jurists  of  ih(>  highest   rank  and  by  ecu''' 
of  distinguished  ability.    The  decision  is  P' 
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from  all  suspicion  of  bias  aud  the  quarrel  is 
ended  forever. 

The  civilized  world  should  rejoice  over  this 
substitution  of  calm  reasoning  and  peaceful 
deliberation  and  mutual  concession  for  the 
use  of  brute  foi-ce  in  the  settlement  of  an  in- 
(crnational  controvers^v  which  threatened 
only  four  yciirs  ago  to  involve  in  war  the 
two  great  Englisli  spealcing  nations.  How 
dearly  tlic  value  of  arbitration  is  revealed 
when  one!  places  the  awful  cost  of  such  a 
war  by  the  side  of  this  peaceful  hearing  in 
llie  quiet  council  chamber  at  Paris,  where 
the  contention  of  nations  was  shown  not  by 
the  shock  of  battle,  the  shedding  of  blood, 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  tiie  wailing 
of  widows  and  orphans,  but  by  the  monot- 
onous utterances  of  arguing  attorneys. 
What  matters  it  that  Venezuela  lost  a  few 
miles  of  swamp  which  slie  had  claimed  for 
her  own,  or  Great  Britain  a  tract  of  wilder- 
ness in  which  a  gold  mine  may  some  day 
be  found  ?  Peace  has  been  preserved,  a 
dreadful  w.-ir  has  been  prevented,  aud  the 
humane  motliod  of  settling  international 
(piiirrels  by  arbitration  commended  to  the 
world  by  a  great  example.  And  we  cannot 
forget  that  to  the  efforts  and  the  j^'rilous  pro- 
test of  our  own  nation  this  result  is  due. 


Principal   Caven'.s  Hope. 

Prorablv  tlie  most  notable  utterance  of 
the  Pan-Presbytenan  Council  at  Washing- 
ton wiis  what  might  almost  be  called  an  inci- 
dental word  from  ilie  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent, Principal  Caven,  of  Kno.\  College,  To- 
ronto, than  whom  no  man  is  more  honored  in 
Presbyterian  circles,  at  lenst  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  a  short,  felicitous  speech 
ncknowledging  his  election  lie  said: 

"  I  fully  appreciate  the  spirit  of  unity,  but  I 
liope  to  live  to  see  among  these  ('hurches  also 
visible  and  organic  union." 

If  there  be  any  danger  attending  these 
very  valuable  international  gatherings  of  de- 
lumiinations  which  possess  a  kindred  polity 
It  is  that  they  will  magnify  the  spirit  of 
unity  to  the  dctrinuMit  of  the  cause  of  visible 
and  organic  miion.  These  international 
Councils,  or  Conferences,  ought  to  have  some 
iuliuouce  in  reducing  the  number  of  denomi- 
nations as  Avell  .IS  of  bringing  them  into  kind- 


lier fellowship.  There  were  over  eighty  dif- 
ferent denominations  represented  in  the  Pan- 
I'resbyterian  Council.  Tliis  is  a  ridiculous 
number,  even  when  we  recognize  the  fact 
tliat  geographical  divisions  must  separate 
them  to  some  extent.  And  yet  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  even  geographical  division 
sliould  separate  the  Presl)yterians  of  Canada 
from  those  of  the  United  States,  and  certain- 
ly not  those  of  our  Northern  from  those  of 
our  Southern  States;  nor  any  reason  why  the 
two  Reformed  Churches,  formerly  German 
and  Dutch,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
should  not  unite,  just  .ns  there  is  no  reason 
why  Congregationalists  and  Free  Baptists 
and  the  Christian  Connection  should  keep 
apart  from  each  other. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  this  utterance  from  a 
high  Presbyterian  source.  At  the  Interna- 
tional Congregational  Council,  in  Boston,  we 
do  not  recall  that  the  subject  of  organic 
union  was  discussed;  and  yet  there  is  hardly 
any  more  important  subject  that  could  be 
considered.  To  be  sure,  there  was  but  one 
denomination  in  the  United  States  represent- 
ed, but  we  do  not  see  why  the  Congregation- 
alists of  Canada  and  the  United  States  could 
not  become  one,  as  they  are  one  now  in  their 
foreign  mission  work.  The  American  Board, 
at  its  meeting  last  week  in  Providence,  elect- 
ed a  Canadian  corporate  member.  But  there 
was  more  Than  one  needless  utterance  on  the 
value  of  the  denominational  spirit,  and  it  was 
declared  that  denominations  represented 
psychological  differences  among  their  mem- 
bers. That  psychological  difference,  if  such 
there  be,  could  be  no  more  than  existed  in 
the  early  Apostolic  Church,  or  than  exists 
now  in  the  Catholic  Church,  or  than  exists 
in  any  denomination  that  can  be  mentioned 
in  whi<h  there  are,  as  there  should  be.  rich 
and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant  people.  It 
was  somewhat  curious  that  on  the  evening  in 
Boston  when  the  representatives  of  other 
denominations  presented  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalists their  kind  words  of  fellowship  the 
only  speaker  who  read  his  address  was  the 
^lethodist  President  Warren,  while  Episco- 
l)aiian,  Presbyterian.  Baptist  and  Unitarian 
speakers  took  the  "  psychological '"  Methodist 
way  of  extemporaneous  speaking.  There  is 
an  immense  "  psychological "  difference  be- 
tween Ritualists  and  Evangelicals,  but  that 
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does  uot  keep  tliem  from  fellowship  iu  the 
same  Cliurch.  The  assertion  of  this  "  psy- 
chological "  reason,  which  is  about  all  the 
argument  that  can  be  brought  forward,  is  ut- 
terly without  basis,  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
pride  of  a  Church  to  bring  those  together  in 
the  same  membership  who  differ  in  tastes 
and  culture. 

One  of  the  grandest  epochs  in  the  liislory 
of  American  I'resbytorianism  was  when  with 
thanksgiving  to  (Jod  the  Old  and  New  School 
Churches  united.  We  hope  that  Principal 
Caven's  wish  may  be  realized,  and  that  he 
may  live  to  see  visible  and  organic  union  ac- 
complished between  many  of  the  Churches 
of  the  •'  split  P's." 


Making-  and  Spending. 

Thk  old  .^aying,  "  Money  saved  is  money 
made,"  like  most  other  bits  of  alliterated 
wisdom,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story;  for 
"  Money  made  is  money  saved  "  can  be  relied 
upon  just  as  safely  iu  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
The  man  who,  while  desperately  trying  to 
keep  a  dollar,  lets  slip  the  opportunity  of 
making  five  dollars,  will  not  find  his  ledger 
balance  very  satisfactory.  Making  and 
spending  are  not  to  be  separated  in  any  ade- 
quate reckoning  of  economy.  Eliminate  one 
from  the  problem  of  life  and  you  take  away 
the  best  measure  by  which  the  other  must  be 
appreciated.  Wisdom  never  is  satisfied  with- 
out equilibrium,  and  the  moment  that  the 
bulk  of  gain  so  preponderates  over  the  ex- 
pense that  the  accumulation  represents  a  de- 
nial of  some  happiness,  folly  begins. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  or  more  uni- 
versally indulged  error  of  the  humah  imagi- 
nation than  that  which  bases  the  highest  con- 
tentment upon  the  possession  of  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money  and  unlimit(>d  leisure  in 
which  to  spend  it.  We  all  pursue  this  cheat- 
ing fancy,  even  while  frankly  acknowledging 
its  subtle  and  delusive  nature.  The  tramp 
shakes  his  fist  at  the  rich  man's  house  with 
anarchical  fury  only  because  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  is,  he  thinks,  in  the  wrong  fel- 
low's pocket.  Most  of  us  are  tramps  at  heart. 
That  is.  we  fancy  that  if  we  could  have  the 
I'ich  man's  money  we  surely  could  enjoy  it 
better  and  more  than  he  does.  What  we  over- 
look iii  the  proldem  of  happiness  as  connect- 


ed with  the  possession  of  mobey  k  the  inev- 
itable influence  of  a  practically  absolute  in- 
dependence. 

When  a  man  is  free  he  does  as  he  pleases; 
what  he  wants  he  gets.  And  as  we  are  all 
creatures  of  pursuit,  never  wholly  content 
with  the  thing  in  hand,  always  curious  to 
peep  over  the  next  horizon  line,  we  must 
move  in  the  direction  of  least  i-esistance. 
The  very  fact  that  wealth  is  an  object  of 
universal  desire  indicates  a  natural  trend  of 
the  human  imagination  stronger  than  almost 
every  other.  What  wonder,  then,  that  when 
a  man  begins  to  gather  and  store  money  the 
mere  desire  to  gather  and  store  grows  upon 
him  a])ace  with  his  swelling  treasure? 

"  But,"  says  the  onlooking  Mr.  Empty- 
pocket,  "  if  I  had  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
I'd  invest  it  safely  and  live  joyously  upon 
the  income.  What  would  I  want  to  toil  and 
worry  for?  Enough  is  enough."  He  of  the 
vacant  purse  cannot  realize  that  the  man 
with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  looking 
at  the  millionaire  with  eyes  of  flaming  envy. 
Moreover,  the  pursuit  of  money,  like  every 
*  other  hot  chase,  has  its  joy-giving  excite- 
ment. Why  shall  the  haggard  artist,  wearing 
out  brain  and  body  to  color  a  canvas  or  fill  a 
book,  sneer  at  him  who  does  the  samfe  to  fill 
coffers  and  cover  the  earth  Avith  a  network 
of  railroads?  Take  your  wild-eyed  nihilist 
out  of  the  slums,  bear  him  to  the  top  of 'a 
high  mountain  and  show  him  the  gold-sources 
of  the  earth  with  the  clue  to  their  opening, 
and  how  long  will  he  be  In  joining  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  law  and  order 
and  the  adequate  protection  of  wealth? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  legitimate  equilibriuui. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  an  individual  has 
the  right  to  hoard  money  for  the  mere  sake 
of  having  it.  The  question  is,  where  does 
true  happiness  enter  and  settle  itself?  It 
would  seem  that  gaining  money  for  the  pleas- 
ure that  the  consciousness  of  gain  brings  is 
just  as  permissible  as  spending  money  for  the 
pleasure  that  mere  spending  can  afford.  Even 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  there  would 
appear  as  great  danger  to  manners  and  mor- 
als in  spending  money,  as  the  chief  business 
of  life,  as  there  would  be  iu  devoting  one's 
whole  earthly  existence  to  making  money 
and  hoarding  it.  But  we  are  not  discussing 
the  ethical  branch  of  our  problem.    The  in- 
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qulry  need  here  go  uo  further  thau  to  (be 
sources  of  animal  comfort  and  physical  hap- 
]iiness.  Mailing  money  is  a  pleasure,  and 
spending  it  is  a  pleasure;  the  two  when  prop- 
erly correlated  afford  the  highest  comfort  of 
civilized  life,  provided  always  that  a  healthy 
judgment  is  in  control  of  the  operation. 
Money  honestly  made  and  honestly  spent  is 
as  nearly  the  root  of  all  physical  comfort  as 
money  dishonestly  made  and  dishonestly 
spent  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 


A  Slander  on   American 
Colleg'es. 

A  MOST  extraordinary  article  under  the 
title  "The  American  Negro  and  His  Place" 
is  published  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
purports  to  be  written  by  an  American 
woman,  one  Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  English  people  what  is 
Ihe  sentiment  of  people  in  America  towai-d 
negroes. 

The  article  lu-gins  with  assuming  that  the 
sentiment  in  the  South  that  lynches  negroes 
is    defensible,     which     must     b(>     somewhat 
startling  to  the  English  reader,  as  it  is  de- 
testable   to    some    Southern    governors    of 
States.    It  then  excuses    ballot    box    frauds 
against  negroes  as  necessary  and  justifiable, 
which    is    again    rather    startling.     It    then 
says  that  the  separate  cars  provided  for  the 
negroes  in  the  South  are  as  good  as  those 
for  the  whites— a  statement  whicli  we  know 
to  be  untrue.      They  are  not  allowed  to  ride 
in  any  ])arlor  or  sl(>eping  cars,  and  generally 
(here  is  no  place  but  a  dirty  smolcing  car  for 
refined   colored    men   or   women.    Then    this 
lady  tells  our  English  friends  that  the  pul)- 
|lic  schools  in  the  South  for  negroes  "  are  as 
[ijood  as  those  attended  by  the   whites,  and 
lie    Soulherners    are    more    lib(>rnl    in    con- 
ributing    to    the    sui)port     of     the     colored 
chools."  This  stat<'inent.  again,  is  made  out 
f  abounding  ignorance.    She  then  says  that 
iuee  emancipation  the  negroes   "  liave   not 
dvauced,  religiously  or  morally;  "  and  that 
le  songs  of  their  churches  are  still 
"  If  yo"  want  ter  go  ter  heaben 
Yo'd  bettah  be  a  prayin' 
To  jine  in  Pharnoh's  army — hallyloo !  " 

i"   'he  contrary,    the   advance    is   amazim;. 


and  in  multitudes  of  their  churches  the  same 
kind  of  service  and  the  same  hymns  are 
used  as  in  the  white  churches. 

These  unpardonable  misstatements  we 
liaAC  noted  less  for  the  sake  of  our  Ameri- 
can readers  tlian  that  Ave  might  utter  a  con- 
tradiction that  may  reach  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
lish readers  of  this  article.  But  Miss  Banks 
then  proceeds  to  tell  a  story  about  the  way 
Va.s.sar  ('ollege  and  all  the  other  American 
colleges  discriminate  against  negroes  which 
is  nothing  less  tlian  slanderous  and  requires 
contradiction  here  at  home. 

A  story  is  told  about  a  "  scandal "  at  Vas- 
sar.  It  was  discovered  that  a  girl  nearly 
ready  to  graduate  had  an  invisible  drop  of 
uegro  blood.  Her  classmates  began  to  avoid 
her.  Her  case  came  before  the  faculty,  who, 
after  full  discussion,  decided  to  let  her  stay, 
and  graduate  quietly,  because  to  remove  her 
might  make  the  scandal  public  of  a  negro 
pupil  in  that  "exclusive  and  aristocratic 
seat  of  American  female  learning."  But 
"  the  secret  leaked  out,  despite  the  precau- 
tions.  and  it  seemed  as  tho  the  very  founda- 
tion stones  of  A'^assar  would  be  loosened,  so 
great  was  the  upheaval."  This  case,  says 
the  writer,  suggested  to  her  to  write  to 
dozens  of  American  schools,  personating  a 
young  woman  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
and  yet  an  invlsil)le  taint  of  negro  blood, 
and  to  ask  if  she  could  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms  as  a  pupil.  A  letter  to  Vassar,  she 
says,  was  not  answered.  A  fetter  to  Oberlin 
brought  the  answer  that  she  would  be  ad- 
mitted, and  would  find  other  colored  girls 
to  associate  with,  and  could  get  board  with 
a  respectable  negro  family.  Similar  rei)lies 
came  from  New  England  colleges.  Nowhere 
could  she  be  received  like  other  girls,  board- 
ing and  associating  with  them. 

All  this  is  told  at  length,  but  to  us  it  was 
incredible.  We  wrote  for  information  to 
I'residtMit  Taylor,  of  Vassar  College.  He  tells 
us  ibat  the  st^ory  she  lold  w;is  taken  from 
'•  a  newspaper  fabrication  of  the  worse 
kind."  There  was  no  excitement  over  any 
such  pupil  except  in  the  newspapers.  He 
further  says  that  if  ^liss  Banks  ever  wrote 
such  a  letter  it  was  answered.  From  Welles- 
ley  College  we  received  the  following  state- 
ment: 

(Jil'ls   of    .M'ricnn    lilood    li;\vo    :\i\vavs   Ixmmi    re- 
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ceived  here  on  perfect  equality  with  other  stu- 
dents. We  have  never  made  the  slightest  ef- 
fort to  shut  them  out  or  to  put  them  under  any 
special  conditions  of  living.  Several  girls  of 
this  race  have  graduated  from  Wellesley.  One 
of  these  has  since  taken  a  second  degree  at  the 
College  and  is  a  successful  teacher  in  an  in- 
stitution of  high  standing.  Another  has  taken 
a  medical  degree  since  she  left  college,  and  is 
regarded  by  ^11  who  knew  her  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  interesting  of  the  young  women 
who  have  studied  here.  She  was  naturally  re- 
served in  disposition  and  came  here  with  a  de- 
pressing sense  of  isolation  upon  her.  She 
gained  such  respect  from  teachers  and  students 
during  her  course  that  I  may  safely  say  that, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  Southern 
girls,  any  member  of  the  college  would  have  been 
glad  to  call  this  student  her  friend. 

From  Smith  College  we  have  a  similar  reply. 
There  are  now  in  Smith  several  girls  with 
African  blood,  one  of  them  quite  dark. 
What  is  true  of  girls'  colleges  is  true  of  such 
colleges  for  men  as  Harvard,  and  such  fitting 
schools  as  Andover  and  Exeter.  One  of  the 
most  popular  young  men  at  Andover  noAv  is 
colored,  and  the  white  boj's  take  him  home 
to  visit  them  in  vacation. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  reck- 
less are  the  statements  in  this  article,  which, 
we  repeat,  slanders  Americans  to  English- 
men. The  statements  we  have  quoted  are  so 
untrue  that  they  discredit  others  which  we 
have  no  space  to  consider.  We  quote  but  one 
more  general  statement: 

"  The  horror  which  the  white  has  of  the  black 
iH  not  the  result  of  reasoning.  There  are  nat- 
ural instincts  which  must  be  accepted  or  let 
alone,  and  cannot  be  reasoned  away." 

This  "  horror  "  and  these  "  instincts  "  do  not 
prevent  the  closest  intimacies  and  affections. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  cases  in  the  South 
in  which  a  man  and  a  woman,  one  of  whom 
has  colored  blood,  live  together  by  mutual 
agreement  in  what  would  be  called  common- 
law  marriage,  were  it  not  that  the  laws  for- 
bid it  to  be  called  marriage,  tlio  it  is  mar- 
riage in  the  sight  of  God.  Where  similar  re- 
lations can  be  frequent  there  is  no  racial 
"  horror."  But  there  is  a  caste  sentiment 
which  declares,  too  often,  that  the  negro 
shall  not  rise  to  equal  rights,  that  he  shall 
be  kept  in  the  inferior  position  of  a  servant, 
that  no  matter  how  educated  and  refined  he 


may  be  ho  shall  not  vote,  nor  ride  with 
Avhite  people,  nor  have  as  good  schools,  nor 
have  his  marital  relations  with  white  people 
recognized.  This  is  not  personal  "  horror;  " 
it  is  simply  the  caste  spirit— the  same  sort 
that  forbids  a  brahmin  to  allow  the  shadow 
of  another  Hindu  of  lower  caste  to  fall  upon 
him. 


Whom  Are  We  Fighting  ? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  have  now  a  spokesman  in 
the  Secretary  of  War  who  has  eyes  to  see  and 
voice  to  speak  the  truth  in  clear  vision  and 
convincing  tones.  In  his  address  last  week 
in  Chicago  Secretary  Root  answered  the 
question.  Whom  are  we  fighting  ?  like  a 
statesmah,  which  means  so  plainly  that  even 
the  wilfully  deaf  ought  to  be  able  to  hear. 
The  passage  is  well  worth  quoting  at  some 
length: 

"Are  we  fighting  the  Filipino  nation?  No. 
There  is  none.  There  are  hundreds  of  islands 
inhabited  by  more  than  sixty  tribes,  speaking 
more  than  six  different  languages,  and  all  but 
one  are  ready  to  accept  American  domination — 
American  sovereignty.  Are  we  fighting  a  people 
capable  of  self-government?  No.  The  prac- 
tically unanimous  declaration  of  the  men  who 
have  been  there  and  studied  the  subject  and 
studied  the  people  is  that  they  are  not  fit  for 
self-government.  General  Greene  says  they  are 
not  fit  for  it :  President  Schurman  says  they  are 
not  fit  for  it;  Admiral  Dewey  says  they  are  not 
fit  for  it. 

"  Are  we  fighting  a  people  who  themselves 
consider  that  they  are  capable  of  their  own  pro- 
tection? No.  For  never  has  the  most  advanced 
and  violent  of  them  gone  further  than  to  say 
that  they  want  to  be  allowed  to  govern  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Their  proposition  is  that  they  should  be  at  lib- 
erty to  make  wars,  and  that  we  should  aid  them. 

'*  Are  we  fighting  the  whole  of  the  single  tribe 
with  which  alone  we  are  engaged,  the  tribe  of 
the  Tagals,  occupying  less  than  one-half  of  thf 
single  island  of  Luzon?  No,  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority want  peace,  law,  order,  and  are  ready  and 
anxious  for  the  protective  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  men  who  own  the  property, 
the  men  who  do  the  business,  the  men  of  intelli- 
gence among  them  are  anxious  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  protect  them  in 
Iheir  interests  and  their  industries. 
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"  We  are  fighting  against  the  selfish  ambi- 
tion of  a  military  dictator  brought  from  exile 
by  an  American  ship,  furnished  with  arms  by 
American  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  has  been 
permitted  to  gather  all  the  forces  of  disorder, 
all  the  men  who  prefer  a  life  of  brigandage  to  a 
life  of  industry,  around  the  paralyzed  Spanish 
army  during  the  ten  months  when  America  was 
prevented  by  her  international  obligations  and 
the  faith  of  her  protocol  from  interfering ;  who 
was  permitted  to  gather  thera  by  American  suf- 
ferance ;  who  has  attained  supreme  power  by  the 
assassination  of  his  rival,  and  who  maintains  it 
by  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  every  one  who 
favors  the  United  States,  and  the  murder  of 
every  one  whom  he  can  reach  who  obeys  her. 
The  closest  analogy  to  be  found  in  our  experi- 
ence to  Aguinaldo  is  the  perpetual  military  revo- 
lutionist of  Central  America. 

"  My  friends,  the  title  of  America  to  the  island 
of  Luzon  is  better  than  the  title  we  had  to 
Louisiana.  It  rests  upon  a  juster  foundation 
than  the  title  we  had  to  Texas.  It  rests  upon 
the  sure  foundation  of  international  law,  and 
the  surer  foundation  of  high  duty  in  the  family 
of  nations." 

The  American  array  iu  the  Philippines  is 
there  fighting  for  no  selfish  purpose.  We  are 
fighting  not  for  our  own  advantage,  but  for 
th'.>  advantage  and  for  the  defense  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  so  of 
good  government  and  civilization  the  world 
over.  Even  Aguinaldo  wants  American  pro- 
tection, and  he  shall  have  It. 


Some  of  the  restrictions  of  the  censorship 
at  Manila  appear  to  have  boon  removed,  for 
during  the  past  week  tlu'  iiress  dispatches 
have  repeatedly  reported  attacks  made  by 
the  insurgents  upon  the  American  forces,  and 
It  has  been  admitted  that  a  town  (Porac) 
captured  recently  after  a  sharp  fight,  and 
then  abandoned,  has  been  reoccupied  by  a 
considerable  force  of  (he  enemy.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  attacking  now 
for  the  first  time,  but  that  iu  the  past  the 
correspondents  were  not  allowed  by  General 
Otis  "  to  represent  them  as  acting  on  the  ag- 
gressive," as  Mr.  John  T.  IMcCutcheon.  the 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record  in  the 
Philippines,  says  iu  a  long  letter  concerning 
the  curious  features  of  Otis's  policy.  This 
letter  confirms  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Collins,  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  to 
T5hlch  we  directed  attention  on  the  14th  ult., 


and  furnishes  much  additional  proof  that 
(Jeueral  Otis  is  not  tit  to  command  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  the  Islands.  Mr.  McCutcheon 
says— his  letter  was  written  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  employers  and  not  for  publication 
—that  General  Otis  persistently  asserted  that 
ho  needed  no  more  than  30,000  troops,  and 
would  not  ask  for  a  larger  armj-,  altho  he 
was  abandoning  important  towns  after  cap- 
ture because  he  couldn't  spare  the  men  to 
garrison  them.  He  gives  a  list  of  twenty-one 
towns  so  given  up.  For  example:  "  Pasig, 
captured  three  times  and  abandoned  twice; 
Guadeloupe,  captured  four  times  and  aban- 
doned three  times;  Marlquina,  captured  six 
times."  It  is  reported  that  the  General  may 
be  relieved  of  his  civil  duties  and  left  free  to 
direct  the  military  operations.  If  he  is  to  re- 
main at  Manila  he  sh(uild  no  longer  control 
the  army.  Nor  should  he  be  retained  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  administration.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  demand  that  he  be 
recalled  from  the  islands. 


The  League  of  Republican  Clubs  in  Penn- 
sylvania, at  its  annual  convention  last  week, 
adopted  resolutions  denouncing  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  law  and  calling  for  the  re- 
peal of  it,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  "  op- 
posed to  the  free  institutions  of  the  Govern- 
ment." This  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  the 
debasement  and  demoralization  caused  by 
the  subjection  of  a  majority  of  the  party  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  rule  of  Boss  Quay.  The 
Republican  party  of  the  nation  still  supports 
the  Civil  Service  law.  Such  action  as  was 
taken  by  this  League  disgusts  sensible  men 
of  the  independent  type  in  other  States  and 
tends  to  deprive  the  party  of  votes  in  places 
wlierc  they  are  needed.  Nothing  has  been 
gained  for  the  party  by  the  appeal  of  the 
Ohio  Republican  Committee  to  Federal  offi- 
cers in  other  States  for  contributions  of 
money  for  the  campaign  now  in  progress,  an 
appeal  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the 
devices  used  by  the  committee  for  an  evasion 
of  that  part  of  the  Civil  Service  law  which 
relates  to  political  contributions.  Mr.  Hanna 
should  have  prevented  the  issue  of  that  ap- 
peal, for  he  must  see  that  there  can  be  no  po- 
litical profit  in  this  attack  upon  the  salaries 
of  public  servants.  To  be  sure  there  are  also 
objections    not   commercial,    or    political    in 
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the  ordiuary  seuse  of  that  word,  but  the 
question  of  gaiu  or  loss  iu  the  couut  of 'votes 
at  the  polls  is  one  to  which  such  managers  as 
Mr.  Hanua  are  accustomed  to  give  much 
weight,  and  he  ought  to  see  that  there  are 
more  votes  to  be  lost  than  to  be  gained  by 
this  contemptible  letter  to  office-liolders. 


And  still   the   beginning  ul'    hostilities    in 
South  Africa  is  postponed,  and  the  longer  the 
delay  the  greater  the  hope  that  some  way  of 
escape  may  be  found.     It  is  vei'y  hard  for 
people  at  tliis  distance  to  balance  the  testi- 
mony given.     According  to  one  autliority  the 
Boer  is  a  pious  Puritan;  according  to  another 
he  is  a  tyrant  and  a  scoundrel.    Our  sympa- 
thies are  naturally  with  the  two  republics;  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  it 
is  not  best  for  them  that  they  should  form 
insignilicant   enclaves   in   the   great   British 
African  State.     The  Transvaal  Government 
seems  to  hold  that  its  original  citizens  have 
the  right  to  invite  foreigners  to  live  among 
them,  and  then  refuse  them  rights  of  natu- 
ralization and  representation.     The  first  set- 
tlers of  a  country  have  no  right  to  forbid 
those  who  come  after  them  to  have  a  share 
in  its  government.    The  Yankees  who  settled 
AVlsconsin  would  have  had  no  right  to  refuse 
easy  naturalization  to  Germans  and  Swedes, 
who  spoke  another  language.     The  majority 
who  have  come  peaceably    into  a  country 
have  the  right  to  rule,   whether  they  come 
early  or  late.     The  early   settlers,   whether 
Yankees  or  Boers,  have  no  such  rightful  ex- 
clusive possession  of  authority  that  they  can 
refuse  to  share  it  AAith  those  that  come  after 
them.    ^Ve  have  accepted  that  doctrine  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  their  immigration  we  have  forbid- 
den.    Beyond  question  the  Uitlanders  have 
endured  serious  wrongs,  but  we  trust  that 
the  resources  of  diplomacy  are  not  exhaust- 
ed.    It  hardly  seems  a  case  for  our  offering 
arbitration,  however. 


A  CTJEious  tale  is  told  in  our  Western  pa- 
pers about  Archbishop  Ireland.  It  reports 
that  Archbishop  Ireland  on  his  return  from 
Europe  was  in  Washington,  and  was  asked 
by  one  of  President  McKinley's  friends  to 
IJaj'  him  a  visit.     The  story  proceeds: 


"  '  I  will  not,'  the  Archbisliop  is  said  to  have 
replied.  '  1  have  no  desire  to  see  the  President. 
He  has  not  kept  faitli.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
promises  and  not  seeing  them  fulfilled.' 

"  The  presidential  emissary  then  ventured  the 
suggestion  that  Mr.  ^IcKinley  would  soon  be  in 
St.  Paul  to  review  the  returning  troops,  and 
I  hat  that  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
lliem  to  meet.  '  I  shall  not  see  the  President  in 
St.  Paul,'  said  ArchbLshop  Ireland.  '  When  the 
President  gets  there  I  shall  be  out  of  the  city.' 

■'  The  sternness  of  the  prelate  is  described  as 
disconcerting  to  the  President.  All  the  Arch- 
bishop has  asked  is  that  desecration  of  churches 
and  the  abuse  of  Catholic  women  in  the  Philip- 
pines shall  cease,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  super- 
sede Otis  to  secure  this  result .  The  result  of  tlie 
prelate's  hostility  is  said  to  be  already  noticeable 
in  Ohio." 

This,  wbicli  a  Catholic  paper  calls  "  a  terrific 
blow  "  to  the  I'resident's  ambitions,  is  evi- 
dently the  product  of  an  imaginative  mind. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  has  found  no  difficulty  in 
calling  on  the  President.  Our  Catholic 
friends  need  not  complain  much  of  General 
Otis's  treatment  of  them.  They  might  go 
further,  say  to  Aguinaldo,  and  fare  worse. 
Archbishop  Ireland's  views  may  be  learned 
from  a  patriotic  speech  of  his  last  week: 

'■  Civil  order  restored,  the  flag  of  America  maj 
be  trusted  to  be  for  the  Philippines  the  har- 
binger and  the  guardian  of  the  liberty  and  rights 
of  the  people." 


BiSHOi'  I'oTTER  is  inclined  to  forbid  all  re- 
marriage after  divorce,  no  matter  whether 
the  occasion  for  it  is  a  Scriptural  one  or  not. 
if  Ave  imderstand  exactly  what  his  words 
mean.  Speaking  in  his  Convention  Address 
of  the  growth  of  the  opinion  which  would 
"  prohibit  the  remarriage  of  divorced  per- 
sons under  any  circumstances  whatever,"  he 
says: 

■■  1  am  by  no  means  sure  that  such  a  conclu- 
sion is  not  the  wisest  tliat  we  may  reach  at 
present ;  for  undoubtedly  it  must  be  owned  that, 
in  the  face  of  such  a  danger  as  threatens  us, 
the  only  safe  course  must  be  to  prohibit  abso- 
lutely that  which,  while  it  might  be  permissible 
if  we  could  always  be  sure  that  it  had  a  Scrip- 
tural justification  for  it,  is  only  wrong  and  evil 
when  that  justification,  existing  in  fact,  exists 
only  because  it  lias  been  fraudulently  obtained." 
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While  It  is  not  clear  how  such  Scriptural 
justification  can  be  fraudukMitly  obtained, 
the  Bishop  has  directed  attention  to  an  evil 
tliat  calls  for  sevei'e  rebuke  in  all  our 
Churches.  Yet  the  remedy  is  too  drastic. 
If  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  is  forbid- 
den to  marry  he  is  forbidden  to  enter  a  state 
in  which  moral  life  is  the  safest.  This  is  a 
consideration  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
marriage,  and  early  marriage,  is  the  safe- 
guard of  a  moral  society.  For  this  reason  St. 
Paul  allowed  remarriage  in  case  of  wilful 
desertion,  and  the  same  reason  may  apply 
to  some  other  causes,  like  extreme  cruelty, 
which  annul  marriage  under  most  civil  law, 
and,  we  believe,  under  any  true  method  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  Divorce  is  a  great 
evil;  immortality  outside  of  marriage  is 
another;  and  State  and  Church  have  full  lib- 
erty under  the  Gospel  to  lay  down  laws  so 
as  best  to  secure  both  the  permanence  and 
the  happiness  of  family  life,  while  encourag- 
ing all  who  are  lit  for  it  to  hedge  themselves 
about  with  the  restraints  of  marriage. 


....Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  had  some  sound 
words  to  say  iii  his  sermon  following  the 
Dewey  celebration,  such  as  we  would  gladly 
indorse: 

"The  vnhie  and  the  glory  of  battle  depend 
wholly  upon  whether  it  is  fought  to  extend  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  God  omnipotent.  If  the  battle 
of  Manila  was  fought  only  to  extend  our  domin- 
ions it  was  an  idle  contest,  a  mere  nine  days' 
wonder.  If  it  was  fought  to  supi)lant  low  na- 
tional ideals  with  high  national  ideals,  to  make 
possible  the  advent  of  freedom  and  the  reign  of 
justice  among  the  islands  of  the  sea,  then,  in- 
deed, was  that  victory  glorious.  It  is  in  that 
way,  I  believe,  that  the  man  wlio  led  our  fleet 
at  Manila  would  interpret  the  victory. 

"We  need  not  fear  our  new-found  power.  If 
we  use  it  for  greed,  God  will  take  it  from  us,  as 
lie  has  taken  power  from  other  nations  once 
great.  But  if  we  use  our  might  to  add  to  the 
'•ights  of  man  it  will  abide." 

Chaplain  McKinnon  Is  a  Catholic.    Ho 

went  to  the  Philippines  with  the  First  Cali- 
fornia Volunteers,  and  has  been  a  prime  au- 
thority in  our  Catholic  papers.  Let  this  tes- 
timony  of   his    stand,    and    let    it    shut    the 


mouths    of    those    who    are    slandering    our 
army: 

"  The  war  was  forced  upon  us  and  has  been 
waged  on  our  side  with  mercy  and  compassion, 
and  according  to  the  highest  civilized  standards 
of  warfare.  Our  soldiers  have  undergone  in- 
describable hardships  and  privations  and  have 
throughout  exhibited  the  noblest  heroism.  The 
stories  of  atrocities  committed  by  them  are  false. 
There  have  been  instances  where  churches  have 
been  destroyed,  but  I,  a  priest,  assert  that  in 
each  case  such  action  on  the  part  of  our  forces 
was  unavoidable,  and  that  imder  the  circum- 
stances it  would  have  lieen  criminal  to  leave 
them  standing." 

.  . .  .There  was  abundant  evidence  that  no 
portion  of  the  statistics  collected  by  the 
Census  Bureau  attracted  wider  attention 
than  the  religious  statistics  of  the  country. 
We  understand  that  the  Census  Director  in- 
terprets the  law  as  forbidding  these  statis- 
tics or  any  others  to  be  taken  until  after  the 
completion  and  return  of  the  enumeration 
and  of  the  work  upon  the  schedules  relating 
to  the  products  of  agriculture  and  to  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  establishments. 
That  is.  the  collection  of  everything  like 
banking,  insurance  or  religious  statistics 
must  be  put  off  until  these  are  completed, 
which  may  take  two  years.  We  also  under- 
stand that  he  does  not  attach  much  value  to 
the  religious  statistics.  It  is  a  rather  unfor- 
tunate notion. 

.  . .  .Under  the  War  Internal  Revenue  Law 
bequests  to  others  than  near  relatives  pay  a 
very  high  inheritance  tax,  and  this  has 
been  supposed  to  apply  to  all  charitable  be- 
(piests.  But  if  five  per  cent,  or  more  of  be- 
(luests  to  churches,  hospitals,  colleges  and 
missionary  societies  has  to  be  thus  deducted 
from  what  they  receive,  besides  whatever 
inheritance  tax  the  State  may  impose,  we 
have  reason  to  fear  that  such  bequests  will 
be  considerably  diminished,  altho  there  may 
bo  an  increase  in  ante-mortem  gifts,  with 
or  without  annuity  conditions.  In  New  York 
the  State  excepts  gifts  to  churches  from  its 
tax,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  any  tax  ought  to 
be  put  by  the  Federal  Government  on  taxes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
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The    Pan-Presbyterian    Council. 

By  Teunis  S.   Hamlin,  D.D. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  last  week  Ad- 
miral Dewey  had  the  undisputed  right  of 
way  in  Washington,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  were  in  part  omitted.  This  involved 
several  changes  in  the  program  as  priginally 
constructed,  tho  all  the  papers  provided  for 
were  eventually  read. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  restlessness  in 
the  Council  under  what  many  felt  to  be  the 
dullness  of  the  meetings.  This  at  length 
foitnd  vigorous  expression  ou  the  part  of  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  of  Toronto,  editor  of 


resignation  (o  tlie  business  committee  and 
withdrew  from  the  Council.  Action  on  the 
re-solution  was  postponed  until  the  following 
day,  when  the  following  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  By  the  Seventh  General  Council 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  Throughout  the 
,World,  holding  the  Presbyterian  system,  that  in 
view  of  the  present  distressing  crisis  now  exist- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal, 
the  Council  expresse.s  its  earnest  hope  and  pray- 
er that  a  peaceful  solution  of  present  difficulties 
may  be  reached." 

With  this  Dr.  Meiriug  expressed  himself  sat- 
isfied, and  he  returned  to  his  seat.    The  Rev. 


TJie  Westminster,  the  organ  of  the  Canadian     ^^^-  ^o^man.  of  Pretoria,  had  already  sailed 

for  homo. 


Presbyterian  Church.    When  the  place  of  the 
next  meeting  was  under  discussion  he  said: 

"  Something  much  more  important  thau  the 
time  of  meeting  is  the  character  of  the  program. 
If  we  are  to  simply  thrash  over  old  straw,  as  we 
have  been  doing,  and  avoid  live  subjects ;  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  handle  old,  worn-out  themes, 
once  in  ten  years  is  too  often  to  meet.  I  repi'e- 
sent  many  delegates  here,  and  a  crowd  of  visit- 
ors, in  expressing  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
discussion  of  ancient  and  dual  themes.  I  call 
on  the  council  to  make  an  effort  at  least  to  come 
within  sight  of  something  practical,  live  and 
modern." 

This  met  with  much  applause,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Watson  promised  live  subjects  when 
the  Council  shall  next  convene  at  Liverpool 
in  1904. 

The  note  of  antagonism  to  modern  critical 
scholarship,  struck  so  unfortunately  by  Dr. 
I>e  Witt  on  the  opening  day,  continued  to  be 
sounded.  The  liberal  men  refrained  from  re- 
plying at  length  in  the  Council,  tho  speaking 
freely  outside;  one  delegate,  however,  say- 
ing on  the  floor,  "  Let  the  conservatives  meet 
the  new  scholarship,  not  with  denunciation, 
but  with  a  better  apologetic." 

The  most  exciting  topic  of  debate  proved  to 
be  the  prospect  of  war  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Transvaal.  A  resolution  was  in- 
troduced urging  the  parties  in  difference  to 
arbitrate.  There  was  a  hot  debate.  As  a  re- 
sult Dr.  Melring.  of  .Johannesburg,  sent  his 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  in 
the  Council  is  Charles  John  Guthrie,  Q.C.,  of 
Edinburgh,  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas 
Guthrie.  He  resembles  his  father  in  face 
and  figure,  and  has  the  same  bright,  alert 
and  witty  mind.  His  paper  on  "  Christian 
Morality  in  its  Application  to  Business  "  was 
one  of  the  best  on  the  program.  Sheriff  (or 
as  we  would  say  "  Circuit  Judge  ")  George 
Watson,  also  an  elder  of  the  Free  Church, 
produced  an  excellent  impression.  Thomas 
Bell  and  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  both  of  Lon- 
don, participated  actively  in  the  proceedings. 

Nearly  all  the  clerical  delegates  from 
abroad  preached  in  the  city  and  suburban 
pulpits  on  the  first  of  October;  and  while 
there  seem  to  have  be«i  no  great  or  notable 
sermons  there  were  many  of  that  devout,  ex- 
pository, spiritual  sort  for  which  English, 
and  especially  Scotch,  ministers  are  so  well 
known.  Drs.  Lang  and  William  Watson 
were  most  eagerly  heard  and  had  crowded 
audiences.     They  gave  general  satisfaction. 

The  International  Union  of  Women's  For- 
eign Missionary  Societies  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Churches  held  its  third  con- 
ference at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Tur- 
ner, of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Thomas  Bell,  of 
England,  and  Miss  I.  N.  Adam,  of  Scotland, 
presided  at  the  three  sessions.  The  audiences 
crowded  the  church;  the  addresses  were  uni- 
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foruil.v  cxcollcul,  and  iLi;  spiritual  tone  ex- 
cplled  that  of  either  preceding  conference. 

TheCongregationalists  sent  fraternal  greet- 
ings to  the  Council  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Newman,  of 
this  oit.v,  who  made  a  brief  and  felicitous 
speech,  to  which  Dr.  Lang  verj-  happily  re- 
sponded. 

A  striliing  incident  of  llie  last  evening  but 
one  was  the  address  of  the  Kev.  John  Pugh, 
of  Cardiff,  Wales,  upon  '•  Men'.s  Work."  It 
proved  to  be  upon  worlc  for  men.  Mr.  Pugh 
described  his  laI)ors  among  tlie  miners  of 
CardilT.  his  inability  to  fill  his  little  church, 
and  his  final  determination  to  preach  in  the 
open  air.  He  said  he  stood  alone  on  the 
street  until  a  group  of  girls  came  by,  whom 
he  :isked  to  help  him  sing,  and  to  illustrate 
liis  nietliod  he  broke  out  with 

'•  I  hear  thy  welcome  voice 
That  calls  me,  Lord,  to  thee," 
asking  the  Council  to  join  in  the  chorus  ! 
This  in  a  body  that  must  limit  its  "  official 
singing"  to  the  "  Psalms  of  David  "!  Many 
of  the  delegates  looked  at  each  other  in,  sol- 
eum  amazement,  but  the  audience  beyond 
the  seats  reserved  for  the  Council  and  in  the 
galleries  took  up  thv  song  lieartily,  and  Mr. 
Pugh  led  with  stirring  vigo\'.  It  was  a  relief 
to  the  somewhat  dull  monotony  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  newly   elected   President   of   the  Alli- 
Jinco,  for  the  next  four  years,  and  during 
the  Liverpool  Council,  is  the  Rev.  Principal 
Caven.  D.D.,  of  Knox  College,  Toronto.     He 
was  formally  Avelcomed  to  the  chair  by  Dr. 
liUng.  and  made  a  delightful  inaugural  ad- 
dress.   He  said  the  Alliance  had,  in  twenty- 
two  years,  accomplislied  more  in  drawing  the 
I'hurches  within  it  together  than  had  been 
lone  in  all   the  preceding  period  since  the 
Reformat  ion.    He  added:  "  I  fully  appreciate 
he  spirit  of  unity,  but  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
iinong  these  Churches  also  visible  and  or- 
;anic  union."    This  elicited  some,  tho  scanty 
'ul  faint,  applause.     Kut  it  is  a  good  omen 
li;it  the  President  of  tlie  Alliance  can  and 
vill  thus  speak.    He  is  not  only  a  scholarly, 
ut  also  a  singularly  saintly  man.    He  is  uni- 
tn-sally  beloved  in  Canada.     He  has  been  a 
leniber  of  every  Council  save  one.    No  man, 
u  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  a  wider 
ifluence  among  the  constituency  of  the  Alli- 
ice;  no  man's  word  commands  more  sincere 


respect.  The  Washington  Council  «\-lll  be 
memorable,  if  for  no  other  utterance,  cer- 
tainly for  this  frank,  kind,  unmistakable 
word  of  I'rincii)al  Caven  on  behalf  of  organic 
union. 

It  will  not  be  memorable  for  many  decid- 
edly great  papers  or  addresses.  Not  a  few 
wi-re  good;  some  excellent;  but  scarcely  one 
supremely  significant.  But  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  alread.v  existing  be- 
tween representatives  of  scattered  Churches 
and  distant  nations  have  been  strengthened. 
New  and  delightful  friendships  have  been 
formed.  Weak  and  struggling  Churches  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  on  foreign  mis- 
sion fields  have  been  cheered  and  encouraged. 
A  good  number  of  men,  standing  at  impor- 
tant posts,  have  gained  a  new  outlook.  And 
it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  better  work 
will  be  done  for  Christ  because  of  this  sev- 
entli  General  Council  of  the  Alliance. 

Wa'^hington. 


The  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Holland. 

By  Prof.   Henry  E.   Dosker.   D.D. 

The  triennial  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Holland  met  this  year  on  the 
15th  of  August,  In  the  historic  city  of 
Groningen,  and  continued  in  session  till  the 
30th.  Since  every  Provincial  Synod  sends 
only  two  clerical  and  two  lay  delegates,  the 
body  is  very  small;  all  in  all,  scarcely  over 
7)0  members.  The  professors  of  the  sem- 
inary at  Kampen  and  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  Free  University  of  Amster- 
dam are  seated  as  prcBadvisors—i.  e.,  they 
are  requested  to  co-operate  in  the  weightier 
matters,  they  act  on  committees  and  have 
a  preponderating  influence  on  all  the  deci- 
sions of  the  body. 

Dr.  Kuyper,  of  Amsterdam,  well  known  in 
this  country  by  his  visit  to  Princeton  and 
other  places,  last  fall,  was  hindered  from 
l)eing  present,  through  his  own  illness  and 
that  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  Switzerland 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Synod. 

The  Synod  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  those  who  had  predicted  that  Groningen 
would  be  a  storm  center  during  the  month 
of  August.  In  a  sense  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ing meeting.    Tho  delegates  deftly  avoided 
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the  rocky  places,  and  refused  seriously  to 
entertain  the  matters  which  were  expected 
to  electrify  if  not  to  disrupt  the  united  body 
of  1892. 

As  will  be  remembered  the  followers  of 
Dr.  Kuyper— the  "  Doleerenden  "—and  the 
old  Free  Church  of  Holland  were  then 
united.  They  are  not,  however,  fully  unified 
to  this  day,  and  there  are  numerous  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  two  factions.  Two 
are  of  paramount  interest— viz.,  those  of 
Missions  and  Education.  As  regards  the  first 
the  "  Christian  Reformed  "  or  Free  Churches 
had  ever  conducted  their  foreign  missions 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indian  possessions  on  the 
plan  usually  followed.  The  Church  total 
called  and  equipped  the  missionaries,  who 
were  specially  trained  at  a  separate  insti- 
tution; their  salaries  were  paid  by  the  en- 
tire body;  they  belonged  to  the  Chui'ch  as 
such.  Dr.  Kuyper  broached  a  new  scheme. 
The  denomination  as  such  does  no  longer 
exist.  Under  the  new  regime  men  talk  of 
"  churches  "  instead  of  "  the  Church."  The 
individual  "  churches  "  are  now  to  take  mis- 
sions in  hand.  They  are  to  call  "  missionary 
pastors  "  and  to  support  them,  either  alone 
or  with  the  aid  of  other  churches.  In  some 
cases  churches  are  to  loan  their  pastors  to 
the  foreign  field,  for  a  stipulated  season. 
All  this  seems  to  lis  very  crude  and  unsatis- 
factory. But  it  is  claimed  that  the  "  Re- 
formed principle "  demands  this  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  other  Reformed  Churches 
of  Christendom  fortunately  do  not  feel  the 
cogency  of  the  reasoning  of  the  brethi'en 
across  the  sea,  which  seems  to  us  visionary 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  best  results. 

The  Synod  of  1896  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee which  was  to  offer  a  well  digested 
report  on  this  matter.  They  had  labored 
long  and  arduously  and  had  prepared  a  vo- 
luminous plan  of  action.  But  the  Synod 
coolly  dodged  the  question.  The  entire  re- 
port was  ignored,  and  in  lieu  thereof  ten 
simple  rules  were  adopted,  under  which 
their  missions  are  to  be  conducted  for  the 
next  three  years,  till  the  Synod  of  1902. 
Their  natural  field  of  operation  is  Java.  Ten 
deputies  are  appointed,  who  meanwhile  shall 
have  the  oversight  of  the  entire  work. 

In  regard  to  education  the  situation  is 
still    worse.    The    Seminary    and    the    Uni- 


versity are  necessarily  more  or  less  at  outs. 
The  course  of  the  latter  claims  to  be  more 
thorough  and  scientific  than  that  of  the  Sem- 
inary. The  graduates  of  the  two  institutions 
necessarily  are  somewhat  antagonistic. 
Under  these  conditions  the  future  bodes  ill. 
Professor  Bavinch,  the  renowned  theologian, 
of  the  Kampen  Seminary,  had  therefore 
proposed  a  plan  by  which  the  two  theolog- 
ical faculties  might  be  united  and  the  men- 
ace contained  in  the  present  division 
might  be  removed.  The  two  brochures  in 
which  he  had  fully  developed  his  proposi- 
tion caused  an  acrimonious  controversy,  and 
as  the  Synod  was  the  final  battle  field  the 
churches  looked  forward  to  its  decision  with 
bated  breath.  The  Synod  simply  dodged  the 
(luestion  of  principle  at  issue  and  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

"  The  General  Synod,  convinced  of  the  Impos- 
sibility at  this  time  to  unite  the  two  schools, 
perpetuates  existing  conditions  and  maintains 
and  establishes  the  Theological  Seminary  as  the 
ecclesiastical  institution  for  training  men  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Word." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 
But  in  the  end  it  can  satisfy  neither  party, 
and  it  has  dug  the  trenches  in  which  a  de- 
termined minority  can  successfully  defend 
its  claims,  when  the  cry  for  union  shall  be- 
come the  cry  of  the  day. 

On  the  whole  this  last  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  Holland  was  more  re- 
markable for  what  it  omitted  to  do  than  for 
what    it   accomplished. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Holland,  Mich. 


Annual  Meeting    of  the  Ameri- 
can Board. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
tor  Foi'eign  Missions  representing  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  held  its  ninetieth  an- 
nual meeting  last  week  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  sessions  continued  from  Tuesday  till 
Friday,  and  the  Union  Congregational 
Church  was  crowded  throughout  the  entire 
session.  There  were  present  180  of  the  350 
corporate  members,  a  larger  number  than 
ever  before.  Even  California  had  half  of  its 
representatives  present,  and  every  one  of 
those  from  New  Jersey  was  on  hand. 

The  chair  that  should  have  been  occupied 
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Ijy  (he  Presideut,  the  lato  Charles  M.  Lam- 
son,  D.D.,  was  draped  in  black,  and  held  a 
wreath   of   white   tiowers;  and   in   hla   place 
the  Vice-I'resideut,  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  of 
New    York,    presided    with    great    efficiencj- 
and  curtesy.    He  had  desired  to  withdraw 
Ills  name  from  renomlnation  in  order  that 
I  lie   Koiird    might    be    free    to   elect    a    new 
I'rcsident  from  any  part  of  the  country  it 
mi^ht    choosis    but    he    was    earnestly    en- 
treated  to  remain   in  ottice  and  finally  con- 
sented.   The     matter     of     special     interest, 
,i|)iirt    from    the    ordinary    progress    of    the 
work,  centered  in  the  election  of  a  successor 
to   Dr.  I.amson.    Mr.  .lames.   President  An- 
ijell,     of     :Michigan     University,     President 
Tucker,    of   Dartmouth    College,    and    A.    J. 
Lyman,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn,  declined  to  have 
their  names  puesented.    During  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Congregational  Council 
at  Boston    Mr.  S.  B.  Capen's  name  had  be- 
gun  to    be    talked   of    on    account    of    his 
thoughtful  address  and  the  admirable  way  in 
which  he  presented  business  matters  and  his 
great  executive  ability,  as  shown  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Council,  and  there  had 
come  to  be  a  very  general   desire  that  he 
should  accept  the  place.    It  was  thought  that 
he  might  bring  to  the  work  a  needed  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  activity,  and  might  be 
able  to  give  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
to  the  work  of  the  Board.    It  was  impossi- 
ble, had  it  been  desired,  to  withstand  this 
feeling,  which  seemed  to  pervade  two-thirds 
of  the  members;  and  those  from  the  West 
were  even  more  emphatic  than  those  from 
the   East.    Accordingly     the    committee    for 
the  nomination  of   officers  brought   in   Mr. 
Capen's  name  as  President,  and  renominated 
all  the  other  officers,  except  that  James  G. 
Vose,  D.D.,  of  I'rovidence,  declined  to  serve 
longer  on  the  Prudential  Conmiittee,  and  the 
Rev.  Edward   C.   Moore,  of  the  same  city, 
was  elected  in  his  place. 

Next  to  the  interest  in  the  election  of  the 
President  came  that  in  the  election  of  new 
corporate  members.  While  this  generally  at- 
tracts little  attention,  this  year  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  number  of  women  by  the  State 
conferences  and  the  opposition  to  their  elec- 
tion by  some,  made  this  an  unusually  inter- 
estmg  matter  of  business.  In  the  "  open  par- 
liament," to  which  an  hour  was  given,  one 


of  the  members  had  vigorously  opposed  t.he 
election   of  any   women  as  corporate   mem- 
l)ers,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  been  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  some  of  those  who  favored 
the    movement   to   \ise   it   to   break    up   the 
Woman's  Boards  of  Missions.  They  had  said 
that   if   women   became  corporate   members 
lliey  siiould  also  be  represented  on  the  Pru- 
dential  Committee,  and  in  iliat  case  there 
would  lie  no  occasion  for  Woman's  Boards. 
In  the  urgent  emphasis  of  his  address  this 
memlter  begged  them  not  to  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg,  a  plea  that  was  re- 
ceived with  roars  of  laughter.    The  general 
sentiment   Avas   strongly    in    favor    of    the 
Woman's    Boards,    Avhicli    contribute   a   full 
tliird  of  the  funds  of  th<'  Board,  and  few 
wished  to  have  them  merged  in  the  present 
Board.    The  representatives  of  the  Woman's 
Board  in  Boston  had  opposed  the  measure 
because    of    their    having    been    somewhat 
frightened   by   the   assertion  that    it  would 
injure  their  organization,  but  those  west  of 
New  England  strongly  favored  the  election 
of    women    as    corporate    members.     There 
were  five  women  elected,  three  of  them  from 
Massachusetts,  who  had  been  nominated  by 
the  State  Association,  Miss  Abbie  B.  Child, 
President    Caroline    Hazard,    of    Wellesley 
College,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  Of 
these    Miss  Child,  who  is  President  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  had  opposed  representation. 
From  New  York  was  elected  Dr.  Grace  L. 
Kimball,  of  Vassar  College,  and  from  Chi- 
cago Mrs.  Mary  P.  H.  Leake,  long  treasurer 
of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior.  There 
was  also  for  the  first  time  a  corporate  mem- 
ber elected  from  Hawaii  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Peter  C.  Jones,  and  also  one  from  Canada, 
Principal  J.  H.  George,  of  Toronto. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  done  by 
this  meeting  of  the  Board  Avas  the  adoption 
of  a  recommendation  presented  by  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Lucien  C.  Warner,  of 
New  York,  was  chairman,  in  reference  to  the 
avoidance  of  recurring  debts.  A  debt  of  $88,- 
000  was  reported,  which  was  entirely  caused 
by  an  unusual  shrinkage  of  legacies.  This 
shrinkage  could  hardly  be  due  to  the  late 
law  putting  a  tax  of  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  on  legacies  for  benevolent  purposes. 
Yet  it  was  thought  that  this  might  have  a 
very   serious  effect   In   the   future,   and   the 
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(•ummitk'c  wcic  diiTclcd  (o  cousult  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  benevolent  organiza- 
tions with  a  view  to  seelting  a  modificatiou 
of  tlie  law.  But  the  great  difficulty  comes 
from  the  irregularity  of  legacies  and  the  im- 
possibility of  making  any  safe  calculation  in 
drawing  up  a  scliedule  for  the  year.  wh<'n 
llie  legacies  may  come  .$10(),0(K)  in  excess  or 
.$100,000  short  of  the  usual  ninonut.  It  was 
voted  tliat  legacies  1o  tlic  iiiiHiuiit  of  iflOO,- 
000  1)0  put  into  tlie  regular  schedule  of  re- 
ceipts for  expenditure,  and  that  everything 
bej'oud  that  be  reserved  for  Ihe  payment  of 
del)t  until  the  debt  be  extinguished,  with  a 
view  after  that  of  adopting  a  system  of 
equalizing  legacies  l)y  sprending  their  ex- 
penditure OYOV  a  term  of  years.  A'ery  hope- 
ful reports  were  received  from  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  forward  movement,  by 
which  churches  had  been  induced  to  as- 
sume the  support  of  a  single  missionary  as 
their  own  representative,  thus  very  much 
increasing  the  contributions. 

The  expenditures  of  the  American  Board 
for  missions  during  the  past  year  have  been 
$033,115,  to  Avhich  must  be  added  $33,656 
for  agencies,  ])ublications  and  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. The  donations  amounted  to 
$530,797,  and  the  legacies  to  -1^102.220,  with 
interest  on  the  general  permanent  fund  of 
$11,184.  The  annual  survey  of  the  work  of 
the  Board  was  presented  by  the  foreign 
secretaries,  Jxidson  Smith,  D.D.,  and  James 
L.  Barton.  D.D.,  and  showed  most  hopeful 
progress.  The  report  began  with  a  mention 
of  Dr.  Elias  Kiggs.  who  is  still  busily  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  now  revising  the  Bul- 
garian Bible  Dictionary  and  the  Bulgarian 
Bible,  after  having  been  for  sixty-seven 
years  a  missionary  of  the  Board,  and  hav- 
ing come  to  this  country  only  once  In  that 
long  period.  The  reports  from  Turkey,  In- 
dia and  China  were  especially  favorable. 
The  Board  now  conducts  20  different  mis- 
sions, with  1705  places  for  stated  preaching, 
and  has  170  ordained  missionaries,  12  male 
physicians,  10  female  physicians,  168  un- 
married women  missionaries,  234  native  pas- 
tors, 525  native  preachers  and  catechists, 
1,826  native  school  teachers  and  a  total  of 
3,680  American  and  native  laborers.  There 
are  492  churches,  with  49,782  members,  of 
whom   5,047   have   been   added    during   the 


year,  and  ()5,903  in  the  Suuday-scbools;  10 
theological  seminaries,  284  students  for  the 
ministry,  117  boarding  and  high  schools, 
with  8,804  scholars,  and  43,920  pupils  in  1,137 
common  schools. 

Among  the  addresses  that  may  be  men- 
tioned were  those  by  Vice-President  James 
and  I'rof.  Williston  Walker  in  memory  of 
tlie  late  I'resideut  Lamson;  H.  B.  Capen,  Dr. 
L.  C.  Warner,  Mr.  Luther  D.  Wishard,  Dr. 
A.  II.  Bradford,  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  Dr. 
Geoi-ge  F.  Pentecost.  Dr,  Nehemiah  Boyn- 
ton.  Dr.  J.  E.  Tuttle,  President  Faunce,  of 
Brown  University,  Dr.  J.  G.  Vose,  and  Dr. 
R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  a  large 
number  of  missionaries.  The  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis. 


In  view  of  the  criticisms  on  theological 
seminaries  at  the  late  International  Congre- 
gational Council,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
with  the  incoming  class  of  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  the  system  of  merit  scholar- 
arships  comes  into  force.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  Oberlin  and  Hartford  seminaries 
the  Chicago  Seminary  receives  its  first  lady 
student  in  the  person  of  Miss  Florence  Fen- 
sham,  professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
in  the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Constan- 
tinople. There  are  110  students  enrolled,  of 
whom  six  are  graduate  students  and  42  in 
the  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  German  depart- 
ments. 

....Professor  Dr.  Beyschlag,  the  veteran 
Halle  theological  professor,  has  come  out 
in  a  strong  appeal  for  an  organic  union  of 
the  modern  Protestant  Church  govern- 
ments of  Germany.  As  at  present  consti- 
tuted there  is  no  such  institution  as  a 
Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  but  nearly 
four  dozen  Protestant  Church  governments, 
or  many  more  than  there  are  political  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  German  Empire. 
These  various  State  churches  have  organ- 
ically no  more  official  connection  with  each 
other  than  they  have  with  the  churches  of 
England  and  America.  The  need  of  a  closer 
union  has  been  felt  all  along,  especially  in 
liberal  centers,  and  Professor  Beyschlar 
urges  it  chiefly  for  practical  reasons. 

....We  have  received  several  notes  crit- 
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ii-isiufe'  <iuilo  strongly  tln'  statements  made 
by  the  Kev.  W.  S.  Hubbell  iu  our  columns 
ill  regard  to  the  English  ecclesiastical  rev- 
enues. The  statement  that  the  annual  aver- 
age stipend  of  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the 
lOnglish  church  is  455  pounds  is  taken  sharp 
exception  to,  and  It  is  afftrmed  that  it  is  very 
much  less  tliau  that,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
liiat  very  many  of  the  rectors  pay  from 
llieir  own  pockets  the  assistant  clergy 
needed  for  the  work  of  the  parish.  The 
whole  question  of  English  ecclesiastical  rev- 
enues is  nndoulitedly  a  very  perplexing  one, 
and  th(!  fact  that  endowments  are,  to  a  con- 
siderabh'  degree,  local  and  do  not  belong  to 
the  Church  at  large,  complicates  the  situa- 
tion in  many  cases. 

. . .  .Mr.  Simpson,  of  the  Christian  Alliance, 
does  not  like  it  that  just  now,  when  our 
Lord  is  so  soon  to  make  his  appearance, 
people  like  Mrs.  Hearst  should  give  large 
suras  of  money  for  education  instead  of  for 
the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world.  But 
Mrs.  Hearst  is  doing  nothing  more  than 
Abraham  Davenport  did  in  the  Dark  Day, 
when  the  Connecticut  General  Court  was 
waiting  to  hear  Gabriel's  trumpet,  and  he 
said: 
"  Let  God  do  his  wofk,  we  will  see  to  ours ; 

Bring  in  the  candles;" 
and  he  proceeded  to  discuss: 

"  An  net  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 
Tlio  shad  and  alewive  fisheries." 
Mrs.  Hearst  wants  light  for  the  country's 
youth,  whether  our  Lord  retui'ns  or  not. 

....The  services  whidi  have  been  held 
through  the  summer  in  the  Gospel  tenl  ''Glad 
Tidings,"  at  Fifty-sixth  street  and  Broadway, 
In  this  city,  were  closed  last  Sunday.  The 
first  services  were  lieid  ou  June  18th,  and 
they  have  been  held  every  day  since,  with 
the  exception  of  Saturdays,  and  according 
to  the  survey  i)r(>sejited  at  the  last  meeting 
at  least  100,000  persons  have  attended  them, 
while  a  large  number  of  requests  for  prayer 
liave  been  received  and  calls  made  by  attend- 
ing clergymen.  Among  the  prominent  men 
who  have  conducted  the  services  were  Mr. 
Moody,  Drs.  A.  C.  Dixon.  Arthur  Pierson,  J. 
W.  Chapman,  F.  E.  Clark.  L.  W.  Munhall.  R. 
S.  MacArthur,  W.  Merle  Smith,  .1.  Balcolm 
Shaw,  the  Revs.  F.  B.  Meyer.  J.  C.  Morgan 
and  other  prominent  ministers;  also  Rear- Ad- 


miral I'hillip,  Commanders  Ballingtou  Booth 
and  Booth-Tucker  and  many  others.  The 
closing  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  D.  .T. 
Burrell,  of  this  city. 

. . .  .The  greatest  church  meeting,  from  the 
financial  standpoint,  ever  lirld  in  Canada 
was  held  in  tlie  Mctroijolitan  ^lethodist 
Church,  Toronto,  on  IMonday  evening,  Octo- 
i)('r  2d.  It  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Century  Fund  in  that  city.  At 
that  meeting  nineteen  of  tlic  city  churches 
reported  subscriptions  from  five  hundred  to 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  totaling  the 
handsome  sum  of  $247,4.")0.  The  chairman 
of  the  meeting  was  Hon.  Senator  Geo.  A. 
Cox.  Strong,  eloquent  and  appropriate  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  the  general  connexion- 
al  otRcors  and  by  leading  laymen,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  In  addition 
to  the  subscriptions  from  the  nineteen 
churches  the  following  individual  gifts  were 
announced:  Mr.  J.  AV.  Flavelle,  to  Victoria 
University,  Ifi25,000;  Senator  Geo.  A.  Cox,  to 
Victoria  University,  iS20,000:  to  Connexional 
Funds,  .$15,000;  Mr.  A.  E.  Ames,  to  Victoria 
University,  .$10,000,  and  Mr.W.  E.  A.  Massey 
and  family,  .$30,000.  to  be  divided  as  stated 
in  letter  of  gift. 

....Major  'SI.  .1.  IF.  Ferris.  Attorney  and 
Counsel  for  the  Salvation  Army,  writes  us 
thus  brieflj-  in  reply  to  criticisms  of  The  In- 
DrrENDEiXT  of  the  methods  of  the  Array: 

The  Salvation  Army  is  a  religious  corpora- 
tion, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York ;  and  its  accounts  are  audited  by  a 
public  auditor,  who  has.  during  the  year,  con- 
stant supervision  of  its  books,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  makes  up  a  balance  sheet  and  attests 
to  tile  truth  of  the  same  before  a  notary  public. 
This  has  always  been  the  invariable  rule  of  this 
organization,  even  before  its  incorporation. 
These  reports  and  balance  sheets,  when  complet- 
ed, disclosing  its  financial  status,  are  printed 
and  given  gratuitously  to  the  public.  As  a  re- 
ligious and  charitable  corporation  it  also  is  com- 
pelled by  law  to  make  its  report  annually  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

This  reply  does  not  moot  at  all  the  point 
of  our  criticism,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by 
referring  to  the  article  in  which  we  spoke  of 
the  public  audit  of  the  accounts.  The  real 
point  is  the  discrimination  by  Headquarters 
and  Divisional  officers  against  the  Field  of- 
ficers. That  does  not  appear  in  the  accounts 
and  Is  not  answered  by  Major  Ferris. 
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Missions. 

The  Present  Crisis  in  Christian 
Schools  in  Japan. 

By  Dwight  W.   Learned,   D.  D. 

Altho  the  treaties  with  raost  of  the  foreign 
powers  went  into  operation  on  July  17th,  those 
witli  France  and  Austro-Hungary  did  not  take 
effect  till  the  4th  of  August,  and  therefore  this 
latter  date  was  the  one  commonly  celebrated  by 
the  Japanese. 

On  that  same  day  were  issued  the  new  regu- 
lations for  private  schools,  which  we  had  been 
looking  forward  to  with  considerable  apprehen- 
sion for  two  or  three  months.  They  prove  not 
to  be  so  bad  as  had  been  feared,  but  still  inter- 
fere seriously  with  our  educational  work. 

The  pith  of  them  is  in  two  provisions — first, 
that  children  of  school  age  must  not  be  received 
to  private  schools  until  they  have  completed  the 
course  at  the  public  schools,  and,  second,  that 
there  must  be  no  religious  teaching  or  worship 
in  private  schools  which  are  recognized  as  hav- 
ing a  place  in  the  national  system  of  education. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  latter  provision  is 
not  a  part  of  the  laws  promulgated  by  the 
Cabinet,  but  is  only  an  appended  "  instruction  " 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  the 
effect  is  the  same. 

It  should  be  explained  that  some  of  the  mis- 
sions have  been  carrying  on  primary  schools, 
and  that  some  of  these  schools  (especially  in 
localities  where  the  public  schools  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  popula- 
tion) have  been  officially  recognized  as  primary 
schools  and  as  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
education  (but  not  receiving  any  financial  or 
other  help  from  Government).  Likewise  the 
most  of  the  Christian  schools  for  young  men 
have  been  recognized  as  "Middle  Schools" 
(somewhat  of  the  same  grade  as  American 
academies  or  high  schools)  following  the  curri- 
culum of  the  Government's  Middle  Schools,  and 
given  an  equal  standing.  In  these  schools 
hitherto  religious  teaching  and  services  have 
been  permitted  if  outside  the  oflScial  hours. 
Now  they  are  forbidden  entirely  as  a  part  of 
the  curriculum.  All  that  will  be  allowed  is 
optional  and  unofficial  gatherings  for  worship 
or  Bible  study.  For  instance,  no  prayer  can 
be  offered  or  hymn  sung  at  the  graduation  exer- 
cises. In  short,  the  schools,  as  schools,  must 
be  purely  secular,  tho  their  teachers  may  exert 
what  Christian  influence  they  can  in  an  indi- 
vidual capacity.  Let  it  be  carefully  remem- 
bered that  the  schools  of  which  we  are  speak- 


ing, tho  recognized  as  equivalent  to  Govern- 
ment schools  of  the  same  grade,  are  purely 
private  schools,  receiving  no  (government  aid. 

A  conference  of  persons  interested  in  Chris- 
tian schools  was  held  in  Tokyo  on  the  16th,  at 
which  representatives,  both  foreign  and  Jap- 
anese, of  six  Middle  Schools  wore  present,  and 
after  full  discussion  the  following  declaration 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  The  representatives  of  six  Christian  schools 
met  in  conference  on  August  IGth  in  Tokyo  to 
consider  what  course  to  pursue  in  view  of  the 
recent  instruction  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, excluding  entirely  all  religion  from  pri- 
vate schools  receiving  any  recognition  of  the 
Department,  would  submit  to  the  officers  of  the 
Christian  schools  affected  by  these  regulations 
the  following  statement  of  opinion  : 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  grants  re- 
ligious liberty ;  the  instruction  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department  definitely  forbids  all  teaching 
of  religion,  as  well  as  religious  exercises,  to  all 
schools  seeking  Government  recognition.  We 
feel  that  this  position  of  the  Department  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire  in  practically  restricting  the  liberty  of 
parents  in  deciding  upon  the  education  of  their 
childi'en.  We  are  here  not  raising  any  objec- 
tion to  the  Education  Department's  making  such 
restriction  for  public  schools  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds,  but  we  feel  that  to  put  those  same  lim- 
itations upon  private  schools  supported  by  pri- 
vate funds  works  great  injustice.  W^e  feel  even 
more  strongly  that  these  regulations  make  it  im- 
possible for  Christian  schools  to  seek  Goveni- 
ment  recognition  and  its  accompanying  privi- 
leges. We  are  of  the  conviction  that  for  any 
Christian  school,  founded  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  supported  in  any  measure  by  the  gifts 
and  prayers  of  Christian  people,  to  exclude  in 
any  way  Christ  from  its  ruling  principles  or 
from  its  daily  life  would  be  disloyalty  to  our 
common  Lord  and  to  the  churches  aiding  our 
schools.  We  call  upon  all  oflScers  and  teachers 
of  Christian  schools  to  take  a  firm  and  decided 
stand  on  this  matter,  not  yielding  any  Christian 
principles  for  the  sake  of  securing  and  main- 
taining Government  privileges." 

The  first  school  to  take  action  was  the  Meiji 
Gakuin,  sapported  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed missions,  whose  directors  met  the  next 
day  and  unanimously  voted  to  give  up  the  Gov- 
ernment recognition.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
may  not  unlikely  cost  the  school  half  its  stu- 
dents. Other  schools  are  soon  to  act.  The 
Presbyterian  Mission,  also,  must  give  up  its 
primai-y  schools  in  which  there  are  800  pupils. 
Kyoto,  Japan. 
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Currency  Legislation. 

OONOKESSMAN     HENDERSON,     of     lOWJl,     Wbo 

is  ohaiiMian  of  the  Kepublican  Caucus  Coiu- 
lulltoe  on  Currency  Legislation,  and  will  be 
Speaker  of  the  House,  said  in  his  speech  at 
Waterloo,  last  Saturday,  that  questions  of 
war  and  foreign  policy  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
"  from  the  great  living  causes  of  a  sound 
currency  and  a  stable  standard  of  value." 
"  I  predict,"  he  continued,  "  that  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  will  legislate  at  the  approach- 
ing session  so  as  to  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  establish  firmly  the  gold  stand- 
iird  of  the  civilized  world,  and  let  the  peo- 
ple Icnow  that  all  of  their  obligations  will  be 
discharged  on  a  firm  and  safe  basis."  He  is 
familiar,  of  course,  with  the  resvdt  of  the 
Inquiries  of  his  committee  as  to  the  attitude 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority toward  the  bill  framed  at  the  Atlantic 
City  Conference.  Congressman  Babcock.  of 
Wisconsin,  also  a  member  of  the  Caucus 
Committee,  recently  spoke  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  bill  which  will  be  introduced  in 
the  House: 

"  It  will  clearly  and  uumistakalily  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard.  It  will 
settle  for  once  and  all  just  what  is  the  basis  of 
the  currency  of  this  country,  and  will  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  foreign  holder  of  Amer- 
ican bonds  and  other  securities  just  what  kind  of 
li  money  he  is  to  be  paid  in.  It  will  pass  the 
House,  for  the  reason  that  the  Republican 
party  stands  pledged  to  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  and  i)ermanent  currency,  and  there  is  no 
possible  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  save  by 
th«  establishment  of  the  gold  standard.  To  do 
less  than  this,  to  equivocate  and  avoid  making 
any  specific  declaration,  would  be  to  confess  pub- 
licly that  the  Republican  party  has  not  the 
courage  of  its  convictions,  nor  the  courage  to 
'arry  out  the  pledge  it  gave  to  the  people  in  the 
ast  campaign." 

Currency  bills  supported  by  the  Republican 
oramittees  will  be  introduced  in  the  Senate 
md  In  the  House  lu  the  early  weeks  of  the 
'oming  session.    The  leading  provisions  of 


the  House  bill  (which  was  prepared  at  the 
Atlantic  City  Conference)  have  been  dis- 
closed unofficially  to  the  public;  the  results 
of  the  conferences  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Finance 
have  not  been  made  known.  Their  bill  will 
differ  from  that  of  the  House  Republicans, 
and  probably  will  not  go  quite  so  far;  but 
it  is  reported  at  Washington  that  it  will  con- 
tain an  unequivocal  declaration  respecting 
the  gold  standard.  Probably  there  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  Congress  at  the 
coming  session  in  the  way  of  currency  leg- 
islation nothing  more  than  a  clear  affirma- 
tion of  the  gold  standard  by  statute,  a  re- 
quirement that  greenbacks  received  In  ex- 
change for  gold  shall  be  paid  out  again  only 
in  exchange  for  gold,  and  an  amendment  of 
(he  present  law  which  will  permit  the  na- 
tional banks  to  issue  notes  up  to  the  par 
value  of  their  deposited  bonds,  instead  of  the 
limit  of  90  per  cent,  of  that  par  value.  Con- 
sideration of  measures  for  giving  to  the  vol- 
\ime  of  our  currency  that  elasticity  which  it 
lacks,  and  the  need  of  which  is  shown  most 
clearly  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  cur- 
rency is  required  in  the  West  and  South  for 
moving  the  crops,  will  probably  be  deferred. 
Reports  recently  forwarded  from  Wash- 
ington by  competent  observers  who  are 
well  informed  indicate  that  the  difficulties 
which  confronted  the  Senate  Committee  have 
ceased  to  be  formidable.  The.se  were  the  ob- 
jections of  several  Republican  Senators  from 
States  in  the  far  West  to  any  statutory  dec- 
laration in  favor  of  the  gold  standard.  It  is 
said  that  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
have  been  withheld  from  the  public  chiefly 
because  there  was  need  of  earnest  work  to 
convince  six  or  seven  of  these  Senators  that 
the  time  had  come  for  an  emphatic  recogni- 
tion of  the  gold  standard  by  law.  They  are 
not  silver  men,  but  they  reported  that  many 
of  their  constituents  were  opposed  to  any 
legislation  which  might  be  regarded  as  hos- 
tile to  silver.  They  preferred  that  the  cur- 
rency question  should  be  avoided,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  are  said  to  have  expressed 
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a  liopo  that  the  Kcpnblican  party  would  not 
"  rouiinit  itself  scuiaicly  to  the  support  of 
the  gold  standard."  lUit  from  Iho  point  of 
A'iew  of  politics  lliero  Avill  be  110  lu'tter  time 
for  tlu>  party  to  define  clearly  its  adhesion 
to  tlu'  curi'ency  standard  now  in  use.  Now 
that  i)rosperity  lias  refuted  the  arguments  of 
the  sllverites  and  so  greatly  changed  the  con- 
ditions in  some  of  the  great  agricultural 
States,  tliL'  time  is  most  favoral)le  for  the 
T\e])ublican  i)arty  to  draw  the  line  plainly 
by  supporting  and  enacting  a  bill  placing 
the  gold  standard  in  this  countrj'  on  a  firm 
statutory  basis,  providing  an  ample  redemp- 
tion reserve  fund,  and  protecting  that  fund 
against  all  assaults.  While  the  objections  of 
a  few  Senators,  To  wliich  we  have  referred, 
were  regarded  witli  some  apprehension  a 
month  or  two  ago,  the  opinion  is  now  ex- 
pressed at  AVashington  that  their  opposition 
will  be  manifested  only  in  the  caucus  to 
whicli  the  bill  Avill  be  submitted,  and  that 
substantially  the  entire  party  majority  in  the 
Senat(>  will  support  the  pi'oposed  statutory 
declaration  when  the  vote  upon  it  is  taken. 


Financial    Items. 

TiiK  Carnegie  Steel  Company  will  at 
once  begin  the  construction  of  two  blast  fur- 
naces, and  tliese  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Tlie  comi)any  will  also  enlarge  its 
Avorlxs  at  Duquesne,  and  for  thesi>  and  other 
improvements  will  expend  between  $7,000,- 
000  and  .i;S,OO0,000.  '  ... 

....Manufacturers  of  railway  locomotives 
in  Germany  are  so  busy  that  railway  com- 
panies there  are  resorting  to  this  country  for 
locomotives  which  must  be  delivered  prompt- 
ly. An  order  for  20  locomotives  has  been  given 
to  the  Baldwin  WorliS  by  the  State  Railroad 
Administration  of  Saxony.  The  price  in  Ger- 
many is  said  to  be  a  sliade  lower  than  the, 
price  paid  in  Philadelphia,  but  a  much  longer 
time  was  required  there  for  delivery. 

. . .  .The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seventh 
National  Bank  recently  elected  William  H. 
Kimball  President  and  Fletcher  S.  Heath 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Kimball  became  Vice- 
Pi-esident  in  May  of  this  year,  when  Perry  S. 
Heath,  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General; 
Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  some  of 
their   friends   acquired   an    interest    in     the 


bank;  and  since  tlie  retirement  a  few  weeks 
later  of  Col.  John  McAnerny  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution  Mr.  Kimball  has  been 
acting  President.  Mr.  Kimball  was  born  in 
Chicago  about  fifty  years  ago.  His  first  ex- 
perience in  banking  business  was  as  teller  of 
the  Jefferson  (\)unty  National  Bank  of  Wat- 
ertown,  N.  V..  with  wliich  institution  he  was 
connected  for  many  years.  In  1881  he  estab- 
lislied  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Bank,  at 
Canton.  N.  V..  and  has  served  as  its  Presi- 
dent ever  since.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  from  1887  to  1890,  inclusive,  being 
elected  as  a  Republican,  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Railroads,  Banks  and  other  im- 
l)oitant  committees  of  that  body.  President 
Harrison  appointed  Mr.  Kimball  a  national 
bank  examiner,  an  otlice  which  he  held  until 
he  was  elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Seventli  National  Bank.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  League  Club  and  the  Republican 
Club  of  this  city.  Fletcher  S.  Heath,  the  new 
Vice-l*resident.  is  a  brother  of  the  First  As- 
sistant I'ostinaster-Geueral.  He  is  about 
forty  years  okl  and  is  widely  liuown  as  an 
experienced  and  conservative  banker  and 
business  man.  He  is  President  of  tlie  Miami 
Valley  National  Bank  of  Hamilton.  Oliio,  and 
has  for  years  been  closely  ideiitified  with 
banking  and  financial  interests  in  that  State. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  a  year 
or  so  ago.  Mr.  Heath  a  few  months  ago  re- 
moved his  home  from  Ohio  to  this  city. 

.  . .  .Dividends  and  coupons  announced: 

Atchison,  Top.  &  S.  F.  Rway.  (gen.  raort.  4s) 
(■oui)ons,  payable  October  2d. 

(iallatin  Nat'l  Bank,  5  per  cent,  and  an  extra 
1  per  cent.,  payable  October  6th. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  preferred,  2  per 
cent.,  payable  October  31st. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  common,  1  per 
cent.,  payable  October  31st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were  as  follows  : 

BANKS. 


Broadway 2iS)4    Manhattan  Co 


Butchers 
vers'  . . . 


and     Dro- 


m 


■26m 


Mount  Morris 286 

North  America 302 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Bankers" ^39 

City 

Farmers'    Loan    and 

Trust 1421 

Bamilton 2a5 

International     Bank- 

ingrand  Trust 163 


N  Y.  Life  Insurance 

and  Trust I4fl0 

North  American 168 

Produce  ExchanKe....  200 
Trust     Company     of 
America 240 


I 


INSURANCE. 


A  Decay  and  a  Moral. 

!UiTK  ii  number  of  years  ago,  iu  response 
some  demmciation  of  the  National  banks 
monopolies,  some  figures  which  we  do  not 
Liembor  specltically  were  published,  show- 
;  officially  that  the  holdings  of  banlc  shares 
re  very  widely  distributed  and  the  aver- 
e   holding   was   very  small;  the    banking 
)nopolist,  Inmted  home  to  his  lair,  proved 
resemble    widow    and    orphan    quite    as 
ich  as  he  resembled  the  popular  notion  of 
tn.    We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  ap- 
arauce  of  figures  which  show  that  shares 
many  corporations,   some  of  them   very 
rge,   and   therefore    supposed    to   be   very 
onopolistic  and  wicked,  are  in  fact  widely 
slriliuted.    The   Pennsylvania    Railroad    is 
I  example,  having  30,000  stockholders  scat- 
ired  over  this  country  and  Europe.    About 
jlf  the  holders  of  Western  Union  Telegraph 
)ok  are  women.    The  American  Sugar  Re- 
mg  Company  has  over  11,000  stockhold- 
•!,  their  number  having  more  than  doubled 
the  last  few  years.    The  New  York,  New 
iven   and    Hartford    Railroad    pays    divi- 
<|ads  to  8,135  stockholders;  New  York  Cen- 
1  has  over  15,000;  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
ata  Fe  has  nearly  13,000;  Manhattan  has 
HI'  2,000:  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  has 
irly  4,000,  the  average  holding  being  not 
'■e  than  ninety  shares;  and  so  on. 
(lany  thousands  are   therefore  Interested 
dividend  distribution,  and  very  seriously 
tested,  too,  since  from  such  sources  must 
f|ie  a  quite  important  part  of  income  in 
njiy  cases.    Indeed,  it  Is  impossible  to  fore- 
upon  how  many  persons  and   iu   what 
Qlrters  any  disturbance  will  fall  with  ef- 
H,  so  interdependent   and   so   interlocked 
M  all    things.     For    an    example,    twenty 
yvs  or  more  ago  a  certain  dry  goods  firm 


then  small  and   restricted,   the   modern   de- 
partment store  having  been   evolved   since. 
The  completion  of  the  Bridge  and  of  elevated 
roads  have  helped  on  the  change,  and  lower 
Fulton  Street  is  utterly  and  hopelessly  de- 
stroyed, only  necessary  grocery  stores  and 
the  like  remaining,  with  a  few  miscellaneous 
stores  which  will  join  the  procession  one  by 
<me.    One  corner  store  of  fair  size,  for  ex- 
ample, was  occupied  during  last  winter  only 
by    some   lads   with   a    bootblacking   stand, 
who    presumably    paid    nothing,    and    were 
allowed  there  for  the  safety  of  the  place. 
What  effect  this  destruction  of  once  choice 
property  must  have  upon  widows  and  chil- 
tireu  who  once  found  their  income  in  rentals 
there  cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  but  it  must 
1)6  most  serious. 

Yes,    and    there    is    an    Insurance    moral. 
Riches  have  wings,   and   the  prosperity  of 
individuals   is   at   hazard   from    unforeseen 
changes   in   the   conditions   which   make   or 
unmake  the  value  of  investments.    What  is 
better    and    more    unshakably    secure    than 
productive   real   estate  ?    Nothing— yet   who 
can  guarantee  the  permanence  of  the  produc- 
tiveness ?    Suppose  the  owners  of  the  now 
melancholy-looking  blocks  along  lower  Ful- 
ton Street  had  invested  some  of  their  rentals, 
while  they  had  them  and  counted  upon  hav- 
ing   them    indefinitely,     in    life    insurance, 
which    is    based    on    the    prosperity    of    the 
whole,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  individual 
fortunes  ? 


Positively  Not. 

The  depression  in  fire  insurance  rates  will 
make  it  necessary,  it  is  so  stated,  that  anti- 
compact  bills  will  be  pressed  in  the  West 
and   South  during  the  coming  winter,   and 
that  a  good  way  to  meet  them  will  be  by  a 
•nJBroolilyu,    with   what    seemed    to    many     compromise  substitute,  to- wit:  That  detailed 
Ki  t  rashness  but  has  proved  to  be  great     '"ate  schedules  (by  whom  prepared  it  is  not 
'  wEeness  of   foresight,    moved   from   lower     said)    should    be    approved    by    the    insur- 
,  Fjlon  Street  to  a  point  several  blocks  be-     ance  superintendent,  and  that  a  copy  should 
]  y<|l  the  City  Hall.    This  started  a  move-     be    given    to    anybody    on    request.      Pos- 
^\l   which    others    followed.    Stores    wore     sibly  the  bill  should  provide  for  an  appeal 
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to  the  superintendent  by  any  citizen  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  rate,  and  the  superin- 
tendent might,  if  he  chose,  order  an  arbitra- 
tion, the  ai'bitration  to  be  a  final  decision, 
but  no  company  to  be  obliged  to  write  the 
risk  at  the  rate  named. 

It  is  easy  and  very  obvious  to  object  that 
there  is  only  a  juggling  promise  of  relief  to 
the  poor  octopus-harried  man  who  owns  a 
little  property  unless  he  can  compel  the  com- 
pany to  write  a  policy  at  the  rate  decided  by 
the  arbitration  to  be  fair;  yet, It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss  any  detail,  for  the  plan  sug- 
gested would  not  succeed  even  as  an  in- 
tended tub  to  the  whale  and  it  is  fatally 
wrong  on  the  ground  of  principle.  Again 
and  again  it  becomes  useful  to  glance  anew 
at  the  bearings,  so  far  has  proper  and  legit- 
imate supervision  of  insurance  drifted  away 
from  them.  Fire  insurance  (for  we  are  just 
now  spealiing  of  that)  is  necessarily  an 
agreement  between  A,  B,  C,  and  the  rest,  to 
pool  sundry  sums  for  mutual  protection;  it  is 
essentially  this,  and  cannot  by  any  possible 
alterations  in  detailed  methods  be  made  any- 
thing else  than  this.  Since  somebody  must 
act  as  intermediary  and  manager,  a  stock 
company,  X,  intervenes  by  consent  to  do 
this;  the  company  handles  the  pool,  guaran- 
tees the  contracts  by  its  own  separate  assets, 
and  makes  or  loses  as  the  result  may  be.  As 
the  company  also  names  the  rates,  there  is 
great  danger,  cries  the  People's  champion, 
that  it  will  make  them  extortionate,  to  its 
own  profit.  Not  at  all  so,  is  the  just  answer, 
for  since  the  field  is  open  equally  to  as  many 
<ompanies  as  are  Imagined  to  be  feasible, 
competition  will  certainly  keep  rates  down  to 
a  living  figure.  The  danger  is  not  at  all  in 
this  direction.  The  danger  is  that  the  com- 
pany may  be  Ineffectual  in  managing  and  ir- 
responsible in  guaranteeing;  hence  some 
safeguard  is  needed  that  the  company  shall  be 
solvent  and  shall  so  work  as  to  probably  stay 
solvent.  At  this  point  comes  in  State  super- 
vision, and  observe  that  as  it  began  there  it 
should  end  there.  It  should  make  certain, 
humanly  speaking,  that  the  company  may  be 
trusted  as  responsible;  all  beyond  is  properly 
between  the  company  and  the  Individual 
Djiembef  thereof— member,  np^  stockholder. 


But  how  State  supervision  has  step  by  step 
gone  on  to  tax,  hinder,  meddle  with,  and  gen- 
erally harass  insurance  Is  an  oft-told  tale  too 
long  to  recount  In  particulars.  It  collects 
more  In  fees  than  its  own  expenses,  and 
rates  the  excess  as  profit.  It  taxes  insurance 
excessively,  and  imagines  that  a  saving  ac- 
crues to  the  People  thereby.  It  attempts  to 
malie  itself  a  collecting  agency  and  to  com- 
pel payment  of  policy  claims.  It  dictates  a 
policy  form.  It  forbids  the  companies  to  ex- 
change their  experience,  imagining  that  out 
of  ignorance  come  low  premiums.  It  has  not 
yet  undertaken  to  directly  make  premium 
rates. 

That  done,  what  remains  ?  Nothing,  ex- 
cept the  only  logical  step  which  nobody 
seems  quite  ready  to  propose — namely,  that 
the  State  shall  perform  the  remaining  func- 
tions of  receiving  the  popular  premiums  and 
paying  the  popular  losses,  thus  becoming  an 
insurance  company.  Little  now  remains  to 
the  companies,  except  to  say  that  they  will 
not  write  at  such  and  such  rates.  When 
they  surrender  that  they  surrender,  not  at 
discretion,  but  to  indiscretion.  They  will 
never  placate  this  meddlesome  supervision  by 
yielding  to  it. 


Insurance  Item. 

The  General  Accident  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion   of   Perth,    Scotland,    has   entered   this 
country,  taking  over  the  business  of  the  New 
England  Mutual  Accident.    The  London  Re^ 
view    (insurance)    strongly    disapproves   this 
venture.      From    examining    the   company's 
last  balance  sheet,  March  31  last,  the  Revim 
inquires  why  the  company  does  not  quietly 
stay  at  home  and  let  well  enough  alone,  if  if 
has  really  been  as  prosperous  as  it  claim^ 
instead  of  going  into  a  foreign  field  of  whos 
dangers  it  can  know  very  little.    The  fund 
reported  do  not  impress  the  Review  as  an; 
larger  than   a  prudent    stay-at-home    offic 
ought  to  have.    The  caution  seems  to  be  we 
considered.     Accident  Insurance  is  attende 
with  hazards  of  its  own,  and  any  compan 
which  accepts  the  extra  ones  of  operation 
in  a  foreign  country  should  first  make  Itse: 
very  solid  at  home. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

It  is  said  tiiat  Oom  Paul's  favorite  bev- 
u-age  is  lemonade.  At  present  he  highly  appre- 
•iates  Orange  aid. — Ottawa  (Canada)  Free 
Fress. 

rhere's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
There's  many  a  slip  to  be  slipped  on, 

\nd  here's  to  "  Columbia,"  gallant  young  ship. 
The  ship  'twi.xt  tlie  cup  and  the  Lipton. 

— Harpcra  Bazar. 

. ..  .One  of  the  tasks  set  to  a  boys'  class  was 
;hat  of  writing  a  short  letter  to  the  master.  One 
youngster  added  a  P.  S.,  which  ran  :  "  Please 
Kcuse  bad  riting  and  spelling,  as  I  avent  been 
:aut  any  beter." — Exchange. 

At  the  Celebration. — "  Who  are  all  the  im- 
[)()rtant-looking  men  with  broad  smiles  and  big 
badges?"      "That's   the    reception    committee." 

■  And  who's  the  modest-looking  fellow,  off  there 
u  a  corner?"  "Oh,  that's  Dewey." — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

....Ef  you  are  truly  great  you'll  find 
They'll  see  you  ef  you  ride  behind. 
No  matter  who  may  lead  the  rout 
Th'  crowd'll  surely  hunt  you  out. 
Th'  point  is  easily  proven  by 
Th'  case  of  Sampson  and  of  Schley. 

— Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

The    Golf    Language. — "Well,  Mabel, 

how  was  the  musicale?"  "Perfect  foozle! 
Miss  Wiggins  made  a  drive  at  Mozart,  and  sliced 
every  bar.  When  I  left,  Jennie  Lathers  was 
trying  to  stymie  Helen  Waterbury  in  a  duet." 
"  Was  it  nearly  over?  "  "  Yes.  Pollie  Dawson 
[lidu't  come,  so  there  were  three  up  and  only  two 
io  play,  on  the  program,  when  I  putt  out." — 
f/orper's  Bazar. 

.Rudyard  Kipling  annihilates  Paul  Kru- 
;er  in  a  poem  which  calls  him 

■  Sloven,  sullen,   savage,   secret,  uncontrolled — 
Laying  on  a  new  land  the  evil  of  the  old." 

Rudy,  me  boy,   don't   let    alliteration    make 
•ou  a 

^aucy,  supercilious,  shuffling,  shrewish  scold, 
'''iliing  up  a  new  song  with  the  stuffing  of  the  old. 

—The  Pilot. 

...  .A  well-known  minister,  who  was  likewise 
doctor  of  divinity,  was  one  day  playing  I'ound 
t.  Andrew's  Links,  when  the  two  caddies,  who 
■ere  carrying  for  himself  and  partner,  came  to 
)ggerheads,  and  some  rather  strong  expressions 
ere  passing  between  them.  The  divine  turned 
lund  to  his  caddie,  and  gravely  rebuked  him. 
j'hc  lad  came  up  quietly  until  he  was  out  of  ear- 
lot  from  the  others,  and  then  retorted,  signifi- 
intly  :  "  You  iioedna  speak.  Wha  said  '  dom  ' 
1  thon  bunker? '  The  divine  walked  away 
eekly,  without  further  remark. — Exchange. 

•  ■ ."  I  wish  a  pound  of  fine  cream  cheese, 
■     Some  mustard  and  an  egg; 
Also  a  pint  of  lager,  please — - 
^  What  does  that  make,  I  beg?  " 
The  Grocer  thought  and  scratched  his  head. 

As  was  his  funnv  habit — 
"  Well,  Mrs.  Cat,"  he  meekly  said, 
'■  It  makes  just  one  Welsh  Rabbit." 

"  Have  you  a  pencil?  "  asked  Miss  Hen, 

With  manners  quite  demure. 
V)Vfill."  laughed  the  Pig,  "  I  have  a  pen. 
With  a  sill  beneath  the  door." 
"Your  repartee  is  very  fine — 

Quite  Bacon-like,  ho,'  ho  !  " 
Miss  Hen  declared,  and  scratched  a  line 

To  the  Rooster  with  her  toe. 

— New  York  Herald. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIBQINIA   DOANE. 

Foii  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  The  Nation's  Navy,"  by 
Charles  Morris. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  soft  and  woolly, 

Like  pussy  by  my  side ; 
And  as  she  yawns  and  stretches, 

(Her  mouth  still  open  wide), 
I  see  that  she's  been  taking 

My  first;  that  she  can't  hide. 

My  last  are  "  those  quite  near  me," 

They  told  me  when  I  asked ; 
Yet  I  am   less  than  kind,  'twas  said  ; 

By  Hamlet  thus  'twas  classed. 
And  still  I  am  connected 

With  each  and  all  my  last. 

In  far  Japan  my  total 

Is  made  in  colors  gay, 
'Tis  certainly  attractive 

For  picnics ;  yet  I  say 
A  plainer,  heavier  style  we  want 

To  use  for  every  day. 

A.  W.  CLARK. 
DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

My  primals  -name  "  an  old  disciple,"  and  my 
finals,  the  place  where  he  lived. 

Reading  across:!.  Sorcery;  2,  neat;  3,  out 
of  breath ;  4,  a  sylvan  deity  ;  5,  a  town  in  Si- 
lesia, a  province  of  Prussia;  6,  an. island  in  the 
^gean  Sea.  E.  M.  mansxib. 

COBKSCBEW. 


Reading  across:   1,   A  disguise;   2,  perfumed 
ointment :  3,  a  fetter  for  the  arm  ;  4,  a  kind  of 
type  ;  5,  a  sea ;  G,  a  vegetable. 
Corkscrew,  a  place  much  talked  about. 

s.  T.  T. 
DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

My  primals  spell  the  name  of  an  American 
philosophical  writer ;  and  my  finals  spell  the 
name  of  an  American  painter. 

Reading  across:  1,  To  acknowledge  frankly; 
2,  the  name  given  in  modern  geography  to  the 
Peloponnesus ;  3,  an  Egyptian  god ;  4,  utter  de- 
struction ;  5,  a  famous  Italian  operatic  com- 
poser :  6,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  7,  a  youug 
oak ;  8,  lowest ;  9,  neither  very  good  nor  very 
bad;  10.  the  right  of  choice;  11,  the  state  in 
which  the  Buddhist  saint  aspires  as  the  highest 
aim ;  12,  to  attack  with  violence :  13,  a  grotto 
near  the  western  angle  of  the  Palatine  Hill  in 
ancient  Rome:  14,  a  Cuban  seaport:  15.  an  ani- 
mal of  the  cat  family ;  16,  a  Canadian  city  ;  17. 
one  of  an  ancient  German  tribe. 

ETTA  A.   SIMONSON. 
ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  SEPTEMBER  28Tn. 

Drop-lkttkr  Px;zzlk. — Philippines.  1.  Puritan  : 
2,  Harvard ;  3,  Indiana ;  4,  Levden :  5,  Iowa :  6 
Petrel  :  7,  Philadelphia  :  S,  Illinois  ;  9.  Newport ; 
10.  Ericsson  ;  11.  Scorpion. 

Numerical  Enigma. — "  That  man  Is  great  who 
rises  to  the  emergencies  of  the  occasion,  and  be- 
comes master  of  the  situation."     Don  Piatt. 

Charade. — Dewey. 

WOKD-SQUARE. — 1,  Heron  ;  2,  Eboli  ;  3,  rosin;  4, 
olive ;  u,  nines. 
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Personals. 

LUDWiG  Englandkr,  of  New  York,  uuisioal 
flirector  and  the  composer  of  several  successful 
•  ouiic  operas,  has  inherited  an  estate  of  $320,000 
hy  the  death  of  an  uncle  in  Hungary,  and  will 
iHH'ome  an  Austrian  subject  in  order  that  he  may 
sain  possession  of  the  property.  He  is  under 
enfiajjement  to  write  the  scores  of  several  operas 
and  will  not  give  up  the  work  of  his  profession. 

....  Even  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, Due  d'Arcos,  joins  the  American  people  in 
praising  the  hero  of  Manila  «Bay.  "  Admiral 
Dewey,"  he  says,  "  is  a  brave  and  noble  man, 
and  for  the  extraordinary  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  country  no  honor  that  can  l)e  shown 
him  in  return  is  too  great.  He  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world  by  Ihe  gallantry 
uf  his  conduct." 

....Hiram  Maxim,  the  noted  inventor,  who 
was  born  in  Maine  fifty-nine  years  ago,  has  be- 
come naturalized  as  a  British  subject.  He  has 
lived  in  England  since  1883.  Fifteen  years  ago 
he  was  known  as  an  expert  in  electricity,  but 
since  that  time  he  has  become  famous  as  the  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer  of  machine  guns,  and 
thousands  of  men  are  employed  at  his  works  in 
the  suburbs  of  London. 

Signer  Francesco  Crispi.  the  distinguished 

Italian  statesman,  formerly  Premier,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  his  eightieth  birthday,  in  Palermo,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  received  the  warm  congratulations 
of  the  German  Emperor,  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy,  Baron  von  Buelow  and  others  promi- 
nent in  the  courts  of  Europe.  A  commemora- 
tive tablet  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  had  been 
placed  upon  the  Palermo  City  Hall,  and  it  was 
unveiled  with  elaborate  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  his  youth,  while 

he  was  a  workman  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, enjoyed  the  use  of  the  private  library  of 
the  late  Col.  J.  B.  Anderson,  an  officer  of  the 
company,  and  has  always  been  grateful  for  the 
privilege.  That  library  is  now  held  by  a  college 
in  Emporia,  Kan.,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Colo- 
nel Anderson's  widow  Mr.  Carnegie  will  erect 
a  building  for  it.  He  will  also  give  a  public 
library  to  the  city  of  Conneaut,  O. 

Canada's  Governor-General,   the  Earl   of 

Minto,  and  Lady  Minto,  came  down  from  Ot- 
tawa to  enjoy  the  international  yacht  races  as 
guests  of  Governor  Roosevelt  at  his  country 
house  in  Oyster  Bay.  They  met  there  Rear- 
Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Sir  Henry 
Burdette  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Russell,  guests 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  who  was  also  present, 
and  the  Governor  accepted  from  Secretary  Long 


the  offer  of  the  use  of  the  dispatch  boat  "  DoF 
phin "  for  his  guests  and  himself  during  the 
races. 

...  .By  the  will  of  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis,  Harvard 
University  receives  a  bequest  of  about  !)!140,000, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  is  re.served  as  ii 
fund  to  pay  the  tuition  and  other  expenses  ot 
members  of  the  Ellis  family  who  shall  become 
.students  at  the  university,  while  the  remaindei 
is  to  be  used  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  tiirer 
professors  in  the  medical  department.  Dr.  Ellis 
was  graduated  in  1846  and  he  died  in  188.*?,  but 
his  will  was  contested  and  was  not  probated 
until  a  few  days  ago.  Since  his  death  several 
members  of  the  Ellis  family  have  been  edn-| 
cated  at  Harvard  at  their  own  expense. 

...  .A  writer  in  a  New  York  daily  paper  hav 
ing  said  that  Whittier's  heroine,  "  Barbara 
Freitchie,"  seemed  to  be  "  a  tradition,"  becausi- 
search  had  failed  to  show  that  she  "had  a  real 
existence,"  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  of  New  York, 
informs  the  newspaper  in  question  that  Barbara 
was  not  a  fictitious  personage.  "  She  lived  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  for  ninety  odd  years,"  writes 
Mrs.  McLean,  "  and  lies  buried  there  now.  Mj 
grandfather  was  the  executor  of  her  husband's 
will,  and  my  father  came  into  possession  ol 
some  of  her  household  furniture  after  her  deatL 
A  piece  of  that  furniture  is  at  this  time  in  mj 
own  home  here  in  New  York." 

....Charles  Neufeld,  who  was  a  captive  ai 
Omdurman  for  twelve  years,  in  the  book  he  ha.' 
written  tells  a  new  story  of  the  death  of  Gor 
don.     The  accepted  account  has  been  that  Gor 
don.  appearing  at  the  top  of  the  palace  stairwa; 
and  asking  the  dervishes  what  they  wanted,  wa 
felled  bj"  a  spear  thrust  from  behind,  and  was 
then  dragged  down  the  steps  and  decapitated 
Neuf eld's  story,   based   upon   evidence  collects 
during  his  captivity,  i^•.  that  "  when  Gordon  fel 
his  sword  was  dripping  with  the  blood  of  no 
less  than  sixteen  or  sevfentcen  of  his  assailant; 
whom  he  had  cut  down  with  it."     He  says  tlia 
as  Gordon  left  his  room  to  descend  the  stairs  b 
was  wounded  slightly  on  the  left  shoulder  by 
i-'pear;  that  he  then  shot  three  dervishes  dea( 
and  after  reloading  and  emptying  his  revolve 
twice  he  received  a  pistol  shot  and  spear  woun 
in  his  right  breast ;  that  after  these  wounds  ha 
been  inflicted  he  cut  his  way  down  the  staii 
with   his   sword  and  was  passing  through  tt 
doorway  into  the  courtyard  when  a  conceale 
dervish  nearly  severed  his  right  leg  with  a  sn 
gle  blow.     Not  until  then  did  he  fall,  and  as  1 
fell  he  died.     This  account  is  said  to  be  coi 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  Gordon's  body-ser 
ant,  Orphali,  and  other  survivors  of  Khartum 
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Dewey  in 
New   England 


Admiral   Dewey  arrived  in 
Montpelier,      Vt.,     on     tlie 
lltli   inst.,   and   passed   tlie 
evening  of   that  day  witli  liis   brotliers  and 
other  relatives  chatting  before  the  broad  fire- 
place in  the  room  where  he  was  born.    The 
little  city  already  seemed  full  of  visitors,  but 
many  more  came  on  the  folloAving  day,  when 
there  was  a  parade  in  honor  of  the  Admiral, 
and  he  received  from   the  State  a  jeweled 
badge.    That  evening  the  people  lighted  on 
the  hill  behind  the  Capitol  a  huge  bonfire,  in 
which  Avere  a  thousand  barrels,  hundreds  of 
railroad  lies  and  the  lumlu'r  with  which  two 
houBCs  had  been  built.    The  blaze  was  seen 
for  thirty  miles.    On  the  13th  the  Admiral 
went  to  the  village  of  Northfield,  where  he 
had  been  a   cadet   at   Norwich   University. 
There  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  DcAvey 
Memorial   ITall.   and   Senator   Dei>ew   deliv- 
ered an  oration  upon   the  lesson  of  the  Ad- 
miral's life  and  achievements.    That  evening 
in  assembly  of  2r..0iK>  ptH)ple  greeted  the  Ad- 
ulral  ui)()n  his  arrival  in  Boston,  and  a  proc(>s- 
iion  of  10,000  war  A-eterans  escorted  him  from 
he  railroad  station  to  his  hotel.    The  streets 
■vere  handsomely   decorated,   and   elaborate 
»reparations  for  his  reception  had  been  made. 
Vt  10  o'clock  on  the  folloAving  morning  he 
vas  escorted  to  the  Common,  Avhere  2r).000 
cJiool     children     sang     patriotic     melodies, 
'hen.  at    the   City   Hall,   he  received    from 
liiyor  (Jnincy   a  jcAvel-studded   Avatch.    the 
Ift  of   the  city.       Tlie    >[ayor   said    in    the 
imrse  (>(■  his  address: 

ill  <nif  national  perplexities,  ai-isins  out  of 
le  stnuiso  and  tryins  situations  which  confront 
^  in  tlip  Philippines,  wo  turn  to  you.  who  know 
le  conditions  so  Avoll.  for  couust.).  for  suidanco. 

still  fnrtlior  soivic,..     Tlif  work  which  vour 
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fleet  began  was  a  work  of  liberation,  not  of  can- 
quest — of  civilization,  not  of  enslavement,  and 
when  that  hapi)y  time  shall  come  when  the 
American  flag  shall  mean  in  those  islands,  as  it 
means  at  home,  peace,  order,  education,  pros- 
perity, then  will  be  realized  the  promise  of  great- 
er security  and  larger  liberty  which  the  echo  of 
yonr  guns  carried  on  that  May  morning  to  the 
listening  ear  of  millions." 

The  "  Olympia's  "  men  marched  once  more 
in  the  grand  parade  of  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening  the  Admiral  Avas  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  baniiuet,  and  among  those  Avho 
sat  A\ith  him  wore  GoA'eruor  Wolcott,  Bishop 
LaAvrence  and  Senator  Hoar.  He  returned 
to  Washington  on  the  ir>tb  inst. 


The  Political 
Field 


The  campaign  in  Ohio  at- 
tracts tlie  attention  of  poli- 
ticians in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  situation  is  quite  complicated, 
OAving  to  quarrels  or  dissension  in  both  of 
the  great  parties  and  the  candidacy  of  ^layor 
•fones,  of  Toledo,  but  even  the  correspond- 
ents of  Democratic  newspapers  predict  the 
clt>ctiou  of  Judge  Nash,  the  Republican  nom- 
inee. The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
<anvass  is  the  unexpected  strength  of  Mayor 
.(ones.  Estimates  of  the  vote  to  be  cast  for 
liini  range  from  .">().000  to  180,000.  A  large 
majority  of  his  folloAvers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  cities  among  the  Avorkingmen.  but  the 
condition  of  the  two  great  parties  tends  to 
give  bini  the  support  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  dissatisfied  Kepuldicaus  and  Demo- 
crats. The  attitude  of  the  Republican  foes 
of  Senator  Hannn  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
<'ount.  and  Judge  Nash  excited  the  enmity 
»)f  one  of  these,  Governor  Bushnell.  last  year 
by  the  sbai-p  letter  in  wliirh  he  refused  an 
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appoiutmeiit  to  office.  On  the  other  luiud, 
Mr.  McLeau  is  not  a  popular  canUiclate,  aud 
it  is  predicted  tliat  lie  "will  lose  the  votes  of 
many  Democrnt.s.  He  has  lived  in  Washing- 
tou  for  fourteen  years,  and  has  paid  only  a 
few  dollars  in  taxes  on  personal  property, 
altho  Ids  fortune  is  esthnated  to  be  .$15,000,- 
000.  His  political  methods  are  repulsive  to 
the  better  element  in  his  party.  He  is  now 
making  a  free  distribirtion  daily  of  250,000 
copies  of  his  newspaper,  whoso  intlnence  has 
always  been  demoralizing.  Th^  Republican 
committee's  assault  upon  the  pocketbooks  of 
Federal  office-holders  throughout  the  couu- 
ti'y  is  said  to  have  diverted  to  Jones  the 
votes  of  independent  Democrats  who  were 
inclined  to  vote  for  Nash.  Tlie  silver  issue 
has  been  laid  aside  by  the  Democrats.  The 
Ilepublicans  have  a  long  list  of  prominent 
campaign  speakers,  including  nine  Senators 
and  three  times  as  many  Congressmen.  As 
election  day  approaches  the  bitterness  of  the 
Democratic  qiiarrel  in  Kentucky  becomes 
more  intense,  and  upon  a  fair  count  the  de- 
feat of  Goebel  seems  to  be  assured.  For 
some  time  past  ex-Secretary  Carlisle  has 
been  a  i)romiuent  figure  in  the  Democratic 
revolt.  In  New  York  Richard  Croker  has 
wrested  control  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  from  ex-Senator  Hill,  and  the 
committee  has  passed  a  resolution  highly 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  latter 
now  says  that  he  would  not  advise  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  the  Philippines, 
but  a  plain  declaration  by  the  United  States 
of  a  purpose  to  give  the  Filipinos  full  inde- 
pendence as  soon  as  tlicy  liave  made  a  stable 
government  of  their  own. 


The   Alaskan 


Some  time  ago  an  agreement 

for    a    temporary    l)oundary 
Boundary         j^^.^^.  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^_^^^^ 

was  reached  liy  the  diplomatic  represent- 
atives of  the  Governments  at  Wasliington 
and  London,  but  Canada  did  not  accept  it 
until  the  12th  inst..  when  Sir  lioxiis  Davies, 
Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fishei'ies, 
then  in  London,  gave  the  consent  of  his  (Jov- 
ernment.  Tliis  arrangement  does  not  preju- 
dice the  claim  of  eitlier  Canada  or  the 
United  States  as  to  the  true  boundary  line, 
but  is  designed  to  prevent  strife  until  final 
settlement  of  the  controversy  shall  be  made. 


Tlie  teni])orary  line  extends  from  the  Cana- 
dian custom  houses  on  the  summits  of  White 
L'ass  and  Clulkoot  I'ass  to  a  point  north  of 
the  Indian  village  of  Klukwan,  thence  south- 
west to  a  point  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest 
of  Klukwan,  tiience  along  tlie  course  of  the 
Tleliini  River  to  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  Copper  Creek,  thence  southward  along 
the  course  of  the  creek  for  a  short  distance, 
and  thence  westward  to  a  mountain  peak 
just  southwest  of  Daltou's  Cache.  It  gives 
Canada  no  port  or  even  access  to  tidal  water 
in  the  rivers,  and,  of  course,  leaves  Dyea  and 
Skaguay  and  the  entire  coast  of  Lynn  Caual 
in  the  possession  of  tlie  United  States.  The 
line  passes  througli  the  Porcupine  mining 
district,  and  provision  is  made  that  miners, 
Avhether  on  one  side  of  it  or  the  other,  shall 
not  be  disturbed  by  either  Government.  No 
agreement  lias  been  reached  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  final  settlement  shall  be 
made.  It  is  understood  that  Canada  stands 
by  her  original  proposition  for  arbitration 
on  tlie  terms  jn'ovided  in  the  case  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  that  our  Government  has  consid- 
ered two  plans— the  first  leaving  the  whole 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission,  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  while  the  second  accepts  arbitration 
with  the  condition  that  the  tribunal,  having 
before  it  the  boundary  lines  claimed  by  the 
t\yo  Governments,  siiall  approve  one  or  the 
other,  but  bo  restrained  from  making  any 
compromise,  the  I'osult  in  the  "\'euezuela  case 
suggesting  that  arbitrators  if  not  thus  re- 
strained might  report  .a  compromise,  giving 
Canada  a  port  on  Lynn  Canal,  with  free  ac- 
cess to  it.  A  telegraph  line  from  Skaguay  to 
Dawson  has  boon  completed. 


Outdoor 
Sports 


Four  times  last  week— on  Tuts- 
(l:iy,  Tiiursday.  Fi-iday  aud 
Saturday— the  "  Columbia  "  aud 
the  •'  Shamrock "  were  ready  for  a 
race,  Imt  nothing  could  bo  done.  <•" 
all  of  these  days  except  the  last  a  heavy 
fog  covered  the  course,  and  there  was  ii" 
wind.  On  Saturday  tlie  fog  lifted,  but  tlieif 
was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  .stirring.  In  tlic 
fog  of  Thursday  there  were  two  or  three  col- 
lisions in  which  excursion  boats  were  sliakey 
up  a  little,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  hurt. 
Tlie  '•  Shamrock  "  showed  for  tlic  first  tiiufi 
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•oil  that  day  a  club  toi>sail  which  is  said  to 
he  larger  than  the  '•  Columbia's "  by  800 
square  foet.  Such  an  addition  would  increase 
to  l.loO  feet  the  "  Shamrock's  "  excess  of  sail 
area,  and  the  new  sail  was  regarded  with 
some  apprehension  by  Amoricans  who  knew 
what  the  challenger  could  already  do  in  light 
breezes.  On  Monday  last  there  was  wind 
enough  for  a  race,  and  the  "  Columbia  "  won 
the  first  of  the  series  by  about  nine  min- 
utes. Critics  had  been  comi)aring  the  mau- 
aj;('uient  of  the  challenger  wirli  that  of 
the  defender,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lat- 
ter, saying  that  Captain  Barr  would  do  bet- 
ter with  a  free  hand,  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  assisted  by  professional  yacht  captains  in 
place  of  the  amateurs  who  exercise  more  or 
less  authority  on  board.  In  tlic  final  round 
on  the  links  of  the  IMiiladelphia  Country 
Club  for  the  women's  golf  cliaiupionship  Miss 
Ktith  Underbill,  of  the  Nassau  Country  Club, 
Long  Island,  defeated  Mrs.  Caleb  F.  Fox,  of 
the  Huntingdon  Valley  Club  (IMiiladelphia), 
who  had  already  beaten  Miss  Beatrix  Iloyt, 
the  champion  for  three  successive  years.  The 
ncAv  champion's  progress  has  been  rapid,  for 
she  failed  to  qualify  at  her  first  appearance 
in  a  championship  tournament  two  years 
ago.  The  football  season  has  been  opened. 
On  the  14th  inst.  the  leading  university 
■elevens  were  playing.  Yale  ^\•on  from  Dart- 
mouth, by  a  score  of  12  to  0;  Harvard  de- 
feated West  Point.  IS  to  0;  a  game  betAveen 
Princeton  and  Columbia  was  won  by  the  for- 
mer, 11  to  0,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  overcome  by  the  Carlisl(>  Indian 
School,  the  score  being  .">  to  10. 


C  nana  jay  a  Cuban  mob  set  out  to  expel  sev- 
eral rich  Spanish  merchants  from  the  town. 
On  the  lOth  inst.  the  Cubans  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Ten 
Years'  War.  In  Havana  all  work  was  laid 
aside,  and  there  were  parades  and  meetings. 
In  the  evening  was  held  a  convention  of  the 
Cuban  Xatlonal  Party,  which  stands  for  ab- 
solute and  immediate  independence,  but  ex- 
pres.ses  gratitude  to  the  United  States.  Ra- 
fael de  Castro,  formerly  the  leader  of  the 
Autononiist.s,  is  about  to  publish  a  pamphlet 
of  earnest  argument  for  annexation.  The 
Cuban  Coveriior  of  Santa  Clara  province 
urges  General  Brooke  to  assist  the  farmers 
of  that  province,  saying  that  20,000  men 
there  are  out  of  employment.  He  Avould  like 
to  give  souu!  of  them  Avork  by  constructing 
a  railroad  and  making  new  highways.  Ceu. 
Fitz  Hugh  Ia'c,  commanding  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Havana  and  Pinar  del  llio.  in  his 
annual  report  recommends  that  a  general 
election  for  the  choice  of  a  President  and 
other  civil  officers  be  ordered.  Major  Hav- 
ai'd,  chief  surgecm  in  the  Department  of  San- 
tiago and  I'uerto  Principe,  reports  that  the 
health  of  the  trooiis  is  surprisingly  good,  and 
recommends  that  native  regiments  be  organ- 
ized under  the  command  of  American  of- 
ficers. In  Porto  Ilico,  at  Ponce,  the  editor 
of  a  disreputable  anti-American  ncAvspaper, 
Avhicli  was  suppressed  by  General  Henry, 
has  been  tried  before  a  jury  of  prominent  na- 
tives and  seiilciiced  to  be  imprisoned  for  eigh- 
teen mouths  for  sending  obscene  matter 
through  the  mails.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  trial  i)y  iury  on  the  island. 


Cuba  and 
Porto   Rico 


In    Huvaua    the    order   of   the 


Mayor   forbidding   the   exhibi- 
tion of   (he   Spanish   flag,   ex- 
cept upon  the  ofliee  of  the  Spanish  Consul. 
Icoutiuues  to  be  the  chief  subject  of  discus- 
sion.   This  order    was    issued  with    the    ap- 
proval of  General  Ludlow,  but  was  not,  it  is 
^aid,   brought   to   the    attention    of    General 
ji'-rooke.    The  purpose  of  it   was  to  i(>move  a 
ause   of   irritation,   as   tlie   liosiility   of   the 
"iibans  toward  Spauisli  residents  had  been 
hown   in   repeated   breaclies   of   the   peace. 
Vt  Cabanas,  last  week,  a  party  of  Cubans 
tterapted    to    lyndi    a     Spaniard,     and    at 


The  War  in 
Luzon 


The  movement  of  the  Ameri- 


can troops  in  the  region  im- 
mediately south  of  the  Cavite 
naval  station,  following  the  insurgents*  at- 
tack of  the  2d  inst.  upon  the  lines  from  Ba- 
coor  to  Imus,  was  attended  by  sharp  fight- 
ing for  several  days.  General  Schwan 
started  out  on  the  Sth  from  Bacoor,  on  the 
bay  shore,  with  1.700  men,  to  clear  the  Fili- 
pinos out  of  Old  Cavite  and  Xovaleta,  towns 
near  the  base  of  the  Cavite  Peninsula.  At 
ilu>  .same  time  400  marines  attacked  Xo- 
valeta, marching  from  Cavite.  These  ma- 
rines  weie  the   \eterans  who   m.'Mle  such   a 
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fine  record  at  Guantanamo,  during  the  San- 
tiago campaign  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
they  did  most  of  the  fighting  in  this  attacli 
on  Novaleta,  a  fact  ignored  by  General  Otis, 
who  simply  reported  that  the  "  naval  vessels 
and  marines  made  a  demonstration."  The 
facts  were  forwarded  by  Admiral  Watson. 
The  marines  met  stubborn  opposition  even 
on  the  neck  of  the  Cavite  Peninsula  and  suf- 
fered much  hardship  and  some  loss  of  life 
before  Novaleta  fell  into  their  hands.  They 
returned  to  Cavite,  and  Genera TSchwan  oc- 
cupied the  town.  In  the  lighting  at  Old 
Cavite  Captain  Saffold,  of  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry,  was  killed.  General  Schwan  ad- 
vanced southward  along  the  coast  to  Ro- 
.sario  and  Santa  Cruz,  assisted  by  the  guns  of 
the  navy,  and  then,  turning  eastward,  en- 
tered San  Francisco  de  Malabon  on  the  10th. 
On  the  following  day  a  further  advance 
southward  met  with  stubborn  resistance,  and 
Capt.  Woodbridge  Geary,  of  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry,  was  killed.  The  American  troops 
then  returned  to  Bacoor,  and  the  abandoned 
towns  were  at  once  reoccupied  by  the  Fili- 
pinos, who  were  seen  talcing  their  position 
again  at  various  points  on  the  line  from 
Bacoor  through  Old  Cavit6  and  Novaleta  to 
Rosario.  General  Otis  remarks  that  the 
movement  was  very  successful,  and  that  the 
places  abandoned  are  of  "  no  strategic  im- 
portance." While  this  movement  was  in 
progress,  the  insurgents  (on  the  9th)  opened 
fire  upon  our  troops  in  the  outskirts  of  Ma- 
nila, at  La  Loma  Church,  only  four  miles 
from  the  heart  of  the  city.  They  were  re- 
pulsed. At  the  same  time  there  was  some 
turbulence  among  the  Filipinos  in  Manila, 
which  was  repressed.  On  tl>e  same  day  in- 
surgents attaclvcd  our  outposts  near  Caloo- 
cau,  north  of  the  city,  and  on  the  10th  Gen- 
erals Lawton  and  McArtliur  began  a  forward 
movement  in  the  north.  General  Young  oc- 
cupied Arayat  on  the  12th.  It  was  announced 
at  Washington  on  the  9th  that  the  cen- 
sorship at  Manila  had  been  abolished  by  Gen- 
eral Otis  on  September  9th,  and  that  on  July 
26th  he  had  asked  for  permission  to  do  this. 
The  correspondents  were  not  informed  that 
this  action  had  been  taken.  From  Iloilo 
comes  a  report  that  the  Insurgent  Tagals  of 
Luzon  are  planning  to  attack  the  Americans 
there  with  a  very  large  force. 


Venezuela 


Tlie  revolution  in  Venezuela  is 
jilniu.st  at  an  end,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  rebels  seems  now  to  be  as- 
sured. Since  our  last  writing  President  An- 
drade  offered  General  Castro  the  office  of 
Minister  of  War,  and  promised  to  guarantee 
him  the  election  to  the  Presidency  at  the  ex- 
piration of  bis  own  term  two  years  hence, 
provided  the  rebels  would  lay  down  their 
arms.  To  this  General  Castro  would  not  lis- 
ten, and  as  a  result  the  negotiations  came  to 
an  end.  Andra<lo  thereupon  dispatched  a 
general  to  make  a  final  stand  against  the 
revolting  rebels  ten  miles  from  the  capital, 
btit  instead  of  a  bloody  battle  ensuing  the 
Government  leader  went  over  to  Castro"s 
camp  and  joined  his  army.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  onl.v  a  (luestion  of  time  before 
Castro  enters  ("anuas  and  assumes  the  dic- 
tatorship. In  tlie  meantime  President  An- 
drade  is  expected  either  to  flee  the  country 
or  move  his  seat  of  government  to  ariother 
province,  reorganize  his  supporters  and  re- 
sume the  fight  against  Castro. 


The  Ausgleich  or  ar- 
Austria-Hungary  i-gugement  between  the 
Hungarian  and  Austrian  governments  lias- 
at  last  been  oflicially  promulgated,  and  that 
question  for  tlie  inomeut  has  been  disposed 
of.  That,  liowever,  has  been  followed  by 
another  question  of  almost  equal  importance 
and  very  nearly  equal  difficulty— the  election 
of  the  Austrian  Delegation  which,  combined 
with  the  Hungarian  Delegation,  conducts 
the  imperial  affairs  of  the  two  countries. 
In  order  to  this  election  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Austrian  Reichsrath  be  convened.  That 
lias  been  repeatedly  dissolved  because  of 
the  obstructi\'e  tactics  of  the  German  ele- 
ment, who  are  uu\villing  to  accept  anything 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  Czech  or  Bohemian 
and  Clerical  elements.  The  original  diffi- 
culty, with  regard  to  the  language  in  Bo- 
hemia, continues  as  intense  if  not  quite  as 
prominent  as  ever,  and  the  Clerical  party 
lias  taken  sides  with  the  Czech  party  in  op- 
position to  tlie  German  element,  which. has 
been  more  and  more  Protestant  and  Pau- 
Germaiiic  in  its  trend.  Every  effort  made 
by  tlio  Emperor  to  bring  the  two  parties  to- 
gether has  as  yet  failed,  and  the  hostilities 
seem   to   increase   rather   than  to  decrease 
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The  ministry  of  Count  Thiiii  found  itself  in- 
creasingly unpopuliir  and  unable  to  meet 
the  crisis.  Accordingly  its  resignation  was 
placed  in  the  Emperor's  hands,  and  was  in 
due  time  accepted,  and  then  came  the  ques- 
tion of  a  successor.  The  Clerical  party 
pressed  very  hard  for  the  appointment  of 
Prince  Alfred  Lichtenstein,  brother  of  the 
famous  friend  of  Dr.  Lueger,  the  .Jew-hating 
burgomaster  of  Vienna.  The  opposition  to 
him,  however,  M-as  so  manifest  at  once  that 
the  Emperor  appears  to  have  given  up  ap- 
pointing him,  and  has  selected  Count  Clary 
Aldringen,  who  has  been  Governor  of  Styria, 
where  he  has  allied  himself  with  the  reac- 
tionary and  Clerical  party.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates are  only  a  shade  less  intensely 
Clerical  than  Prince  Lichtenstein,  and  it  is 
apparently  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to 
bridge  over  the  difficulty  for  a  time,  and 
after  awliile  the  more  thoroughly  Clerical 
party  can  come  into  power.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  little  encouragement  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  in  case 
that  fails  there  will  be  a  now  complication 
because  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
condition,  there  being  a  regularly  elected 
Hungarian  Delegation,  but  no  regularly  elec- 
ted Austrian  Delegation,  and  just  how  the 
peculiar  problem  is  to  be  solved  is  by  no 
means  evident. 


A  Boer 
Ultimatum 


Just   at  the    moment    when   it 


was  hoped  that  England's  firm 
stand  would  avert  a  war  the 
Boer  Government  sent  through  its  Secre- 
tary of  State  an  ultimatum  with  four  points: 
(1)  That  all  matters  of  mutual  difference  be 
regulated  by  arbitration  or  some  other  amica- 
ble way  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
Governments;  (2)  that  all  troops  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Transvaal  beinstantly  withdrawn ; 
(3)  that  all  reinforcements  since  June  1st, 
181)!),  be  removed,  with  the  Boer  guarantee 
of  no  attack  upon  or  hostilities  against  the 
British  Government  during  the  negotiations 
within  a  period  of  time  to  be  agreed  upon: 
while  the  Boer  troops  would  also  be  with- 
drawn from  the  borders;  (4)  that  tlie  British 
trooi)s  now  on  the  high  seas  should  uot  be 
landed  in  any  part  of  South  Africa.  There 
was  appended  to  this  a  time  limit  of  forty- 
eight  liours.  the  answer  being  calhMl  U<v  not 


later  than  5  p.  m.  of  October  11th,  1899.  The 
terseness  and  nature  of  tlie  ultimatum  took 
everybody  by  surprise,  and  its  manner  was- 
such  that  the  only  reply  returned  by  the 
English  Government  was  that  the  points  in- 
cluded did  not  admit  of  discussion.  The  gen- 
eral effect  has  been  absolutely  to  unite  Eng- 
land in  support  of  the  Government.  Lord 
Rosebery,  w'ho  lias  persistently  kept  quiet 
during  the  discussions,  immediately  came  out 
with  a  positive  support  of  the  Government 
and  affirmed  that  such  another  action  as  that 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881  would  be  impossi- 
ble. On  every  hand  the  effect  has  been  to 
emphasize  the  conflict  between  British  and 
Boer  supremacy.  Tlie  ultimatum  from  the 
Transvaal  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
proclamation  by  the  Orange  Free  State  of 
assistance  and  an  order  that  all  Englishmen 
must  withdraw  from  her  territory  at  once, 
she  thus  definitely  siding  with  her  neighbor. 
The  Transvaal  representative  in  Ivondon  and' 
the  British  representative  at  Pretoria  imme- 
diately withdrew,  and,  without  any  formal 
declaration  of  war,  the  hostilities  commencect 
on  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  altho  pre- 
vious even  to  the  ultimatum  a  Boer  guard 
had  fired  upon  an  English  train.  On  the  con- 
tinent there  is  manifest  a  great  deal  of  bit- 
terness against  England.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  (iermany,  altho  the  Government 
announces  absolute  neutrality.  The  state- 
ment that  British  interests  in  the  Transvaal 
would  be  looked  after  by  the  American  rep- 
resentative at  Pretoria  was  very  grateful  to- 
lOngland  but  has  called  forth  some  severe 
comments  in  Europe.  In  this  country  the 
predominant  sentiment  is  favorable  to  P]ng- 
land,  altho  there  is  much  friendship  for  the 
Transvaal,  and  very  great  regret  that  the 
conflict  has  been  forced.  It  is  announced 
that  Delagoa  Bay  has  been  definitely  leased 
to  England,  thus  absolutely  closing  Boer  ac- 
cess to  the  sea. 


Hostilities 
Commenced 


Imnieiliafely  upon  the  expira- 
tion of   the   time  in   the  ulti- 


matum the  Transvaal  and 
(Grange  Free  State  troops  commenced  to  ad- 
vance toward  Britisli  territory.  The  Trans- 
vaal troops  occupied  Laing's  Nek,  the  nar- 
row entrance  to  Natal  from  the  north,  and- 
I  lie    (Grange     Frcn.'    State    tnwps    advanced 
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toAvard  Van  Reeueu's  Pass,  opening  into 
Natal  from  their  oavu  country,  both  lines 
•converging  upon  Ladysmith,  occupied  by  a 
considerable  British  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  AMiite,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  Indian  campaigns 
and  has  as  his  chief  of  staff  Sir  Archibald 
Hunter,  who  was  associated  with  General 
Kitchener.  There  was  a  rumor  of  a  severe 
I  tattle,  which,  however,  was  not  confirmed 
and  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
reconnaissance  by  General  White.  The 
Boers  appear  to  be  advancing  slowly  and 
^A'ith  caution.    On  tlie  vrest  border  attention 


ation  in  Cape  Colony  has  attracted  much  no- 
tice. Premier  Schreiner  issued  an  appeal  for 
peace,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  hoped  to 
preserve  Cape  Colony  neutral;  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Hofmeyr  called  for  subscriptions 
for  the  families  of  Boers  who  should  be 
killed  in  the  war.  While  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance as  British  subjects  made  it  wrong  for 
them  to  fight,  they  could  relieve  their  kin 
and  friends  in  this  way.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Cape  Colony  Cabinet  refused  to  call  for 
volunteers  in  defense  of  the  empii'e,  and  that 
nccprdingly  the  imperial  government  has  de- 
inand"d    tlu-ir    resignation.    It    is    generally 


is  directed  especially  to  Kimberley,  on  tlie 
border  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  to 
:\lafeking  on  the  Transvaal  border.  Cecil 
Bhodes  was  on  the  train  for  Kimberley  and 
came  very  near  being  cauglit  by  the  Boers, 
his  train  being  delaywl  for  three  hours. 
There  is  no  large  body  of  troops,  and  it  is 
reported  that  an  army  of  at  least  0,000  Boers 
has  besieged  tlie  city.  Telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  the  South  has  been  cut  off,  and 
just  what  is  happening  there  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  At  Mafeking  the  British  garrison  is 
also  in  considerable  danger.  In  addition  to 
these  general  movements  the  Boers  are  send- 
ing out  bands  in  various  directions  to  cut 
■communication  and  gather  booty.    ,The  situ- 


sujiposed  tliat  the  policy  of  the  English  will 
be  to  acL  upon  the  defensive  for  some  time 
imtil  their  reinforcements  can  reach  the 
ground  and  be  apportioned  wisely.  There 
are  various  reports  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  Boers,  some  affirming  that  their  am- 
munition is  not  in  good  shape  and  that  tliey 
themselves  cannot  stand  a  long  period  of 
dilatory  action,  such  as  would  be  entailed  by 
the  English  defensive  action  until  December. 
The  Boer  country  being  very  easily  defended 
through  the  passes,  and  its  great  altitude 
making  it  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  in  Natal,  renders  any  eftorts 
to  invade  the  country  difficult  except  with 
very  strong  forces. 


Freedom  of  Private   Property  Upon  the  Sea 
from  Capture  During  War. 


By  Charles  Henry  Butler, 


FROM  time  immemorial  the  property  upon 
the  sea  of  any  citizen  of  a  belligerent 
nation  has  been  considered,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  as  lawful  prize  of  war 
when  captured  by  the  enemy.  The  mere  fact 
of  enemy  ownership  is  sufficient  to  condemn, 
whether  the  property  be  contraband  or  not, 
entirely  regardless  of  violation  of  blockade, 
unneutral  service,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  other 
element  which  enters  into  the  prize  court  ad- 
judications of  captured  vessels. 

This  right  to  capture  has,  to  be  sure,  in 
some  instances  been  waived,  either  by  spe- 
cial proclamation  relating  to  hostilities  spe- 
cifically mentioned,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many, or  by  special  treaty  provisions  as  to  all 
wars  between  particular  nations,  as  is  the 
case  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  un- 
der Article  XII  of  the  Treaty  of  1871;  the 


tioned  of  contraband  or  necessity  of  use,  the 
property  of  the  enemy  is  sacredly  respected, 
and  almost  every  nation  in  the  world  has  pro- 
visions to  that  effect  in  the  regulations  of 
its  armies  in  the  field. 

Then  again,  in  case  of  capture,  title  to  prop- 
erty at  sea  passes  absolutely  and  forever, 
while  in  the  case  of  property  on  land  the  title 
is  unaffected,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace 
the  original  owner  continues  in,  or  unless  it 
has  been  absolutely  destroyed,  is  restored  to 
possession,  while  tlie  owner  of  maritime  prop- 
erty has  no  poAver  of  reclamation,  or  possibil- 
ity of  being  indemnified  for  his  loss,  except  so 
far  as  he  may  have  protected  himself  by  pay- 
ing heavy  war  preniiums  to  insurance  cor- 
porations, in  which  case,  however,  the  same 
loss  falls  upon  the  underwriters. 

The  great  object  sought  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  freedom  of  private  property 


general  rule  of  international  law,  however,  as     at  sea  from  capture  during  war  is  to  abro- 


between  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  is  that 
proof  of  enemy  ownership  is  sufficient 
ground  for  condemnation.  This  rule  of  con- 
fiscation on  the  mere  ground  of  enemy  owner- 
ship has  been  wholly  abrogated  in  regard  to 
property  on  land. 


gate  the  rule  that  the  riirrc  fact  of  enemy  own- 
ership is  snfflcient  ground  for  capture  and  con- 
demnation. 

The  belligerent  rights  of  search,  and  cap- 
ture, condemnation,  confiscation  or  detention 
in  case  the  vessel  or  cargo  is  contraband,  vio- 


That  it  existed,  at  one  time,  as  fully  iu  re-  lating  blockade  or  performing  any  unneutral 

gard  to  laud  as  to  maritime  property,  is  evi-  service,  must  be  preserved;  all  vessels  should 

denced  by  the  numerous  "  booty "  cases  de^  be     subject     thereto,     under    proper    rules 

cided  by  the  English  courts  in  the  eighteenth,  ami  regulations  similar  to  those  applicable  to 

and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  in  property  on  land:  but  iu  case  of  condemna- 

which  the  spoils  of  the  Eastern  campaigns  tion  the  decree  should  be  based  upon  those 

were  divided  between  the  conquering  regi-  facts  and  not  upon  the  mere  fact  of  title. 


ments. 

"  Booty "  on  land,  however,  is  now  abol- 
ished. True,  the  property  of  an  enemy  on 
land  is  often  destroyed  or  confiscated,  either 
because  it  is  contraband  or  because  the  vic- 
torious army  levies  contributions  or  requisi- 
tions for  its  own  support,  and  in  so  doing  the 
victor  exercises  a  recognized  right  of  war- 


Such  is  now  the  rule  on  land,  and  after  the 
capture  of  a  town,  while  every  article  which 
Is  contraband  of  Avar  is  confiscable,  the  con- 
fiscation is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
traband, and  not  because  it  is  the  property  of 
an  enemy. 

To  obtain  such  a  modification  of  intern;i- 
tional  law,  either  every  nation  must  by  treaty 


fare;  but  the  destruction  or  confiscation  does  agree  with  every  other  nation,  as  the  United 
not  result  merely  from  the  fact  of  enemy  States  has  done  with  Italy  under  the  Treaty 
ownership,  and,  except  in  the  iustanc(>s  men-     of  1S71.  and  as    some    other    nations    have 
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■done  already  among  tlieinselves,  or  there 
must  be  a  general  treaty  similar  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris  of  185G,  and  the  Geneva 
Conventions  and  other  international  treaties, 
such  as  the  Postal  Union  and  cable  agree- 
ments, by  which  all  the  maritime  nations  will 
agree  that  the  right  to  capture  maritime 
property  shall  no  longer  be  based  upon  the 
mere  fact  of  enemy  ownership,  but  must  be 
based  upon  the  grounds  of  contraband  of 
war,  violation  of  blockade,  or  some  unneutral 
service. 

The  method  of  special  treaty  provisions  be- 
tween particular  Powers  is  imsatisfactory. 
The  result  can  only  be  satisfactorily  and  per- 
manently obtained  by  an  international  con- 
gress, similar  to  those  recently  held  at  The 
Hague  in  1899  in  regard  to  arbitration,  or  at 
Brussels  in  1898  in  regard  to  the  protection 
of  industrial  property,  or  at  Geneva  in  1864 
and  later  in  regard  to  amelioration  of  war. 

Such  a  congress  could  and  should  be  called 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  thei'e 
is  every  reason  why  he  should  tal^e  the  initia- 
tive; in  doing  so  he  would  simply  be  assert- 
ing the  American  position  on  this  subject,  as 
it  has  been  consistently  maintained  for  near- 
ly a  century  and  a  quarter,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  declarations  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
1785,  James  Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  1823,  Henry  Clay  in  182G,  Franklin  Pierce 
in  1854,  W.  L.  iVIarcy  in  1856,  James  Bu- 
chanan in  1858,  Hamilton  Fish  in  1870,  as 
well  as  Mr.  McKinley  himself  in  1898. 

In  fact,  our  delegation  to  The  Hague 
summed  it  up  in  the  statement  submitted  to 
the  conference  urging  action  upon  the  mat- 
ter, in  these  words: 

"  The  instructions  under  which  we  now  act 
do  not  result  from  the  adoption  of  any  new 
policy  by  our  Government,  or  from  any  sud- 
den impulse  of  our  people,  but  are  in  contin- 
uance of  a  policy  adopted  by  the  United  States 
in  the  first  days  of  its  existence  and  earnestly 
urged  ever  since." 

The  rejection  of  the  matter  by  The  Hague 
Conference  was  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Conference  itself, 
or  of  the  special  instructions  of  many  of  the 
delegates,  and,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  prop- 
er that  the  Government  which  urged  its  con- 
sideration there  should  now  ask  for  a  spe- 


cial conference  to  consider  this  matter  sep- 
arately. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  charged  with 
any  selfish  motives  in  calling  the  conference, 
iind  urging  the  abolition  of  what  is  consid- 
ered by  many  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  po- 
litical science  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  The 
rule  has  worked  in  our  favor  within  the  last 
year  or  so;  certainly  we  did  not  suffer  by  it, 
except  so  far  as  our  merchants  were  obliged 
to  pay  Avar  premiums.  In  case  of  European 
wars,  as  a  neutral  nation  we  would  probably 
be  benefited,  but  in  this  respect  we  can  re- 
])eat  what  John  Quincj'  Adams  said  in  182.3: 

"  We  are  anxious  from  higher  motives  than 
mere  commercial  gain  that  the  principle  should 
be  universally  adopted.  We  are  willing  that 
the  world  in  common  with  ourselves  should  gain 
in  peace  what  we  may  lose  in  profit." 

If  the  administration  should  decide  to  call 
such  a  conference,  the  President,  through  the 
medium  of  the  State  Department,  would  re- 
quest all  the  foreign  Powers  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Washington  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject.    In  many  instances  the  resident  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers  and  Charges  would  be 
specially    commissioned    for    this    purpose. 
Congress    would    be    asked    to    appropriate 
the    necessary    amount    to    defray    the  ex- 
penses   of    the    Conference.      On    meeting, 
the  delegates  would,  if  possible,  and  as  doubt- 
less would  be  the  case,  prepare  a  declaration 
of  principles,  applicable  to  the  disposition  of 
maritime  property  when  captured  on  the  seas 
during  war,  and  after  the  same  had  been 
agreed  upon  as  to  form  by  the  delegates,  it 
would  be  submitted  to  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments for  ratification.    As  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  to  be  ratified  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  in  the  same  manner  as 
anj'  other  treaty.    When  ratified  by  the  num- 
ber of  States  agreed  upon  in  the  draft,  it 
would  become  binding  upon  them,  and  all 
other  nations  thereafter  acceding  to  it,  exact- 
ly as  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  originally 
executed  and  ratified  by  only  four  Powers, 
but  now  has  been  acceded  to  and  is  binding 
upon  a  far  larger  number. 

The  administration  is  already  committed  to 
this  great  reform.  The  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December,  1898,  asked  for  authority 
from  Congress  to  "  correspond  with  the  Gov- 
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<'rnmeiits  of  the  principal  maritime  Powers, 
■with  a  view  to  incorporating  into  the  perma- 
nent law  of  nations  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
•omption  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not 
contraband  of  war,  from  capture  or  destruc- 
tion by  belligerent  Powers."  While  Congress 
did  not  act  finally  upon  this  recommendation, 
41  favorable  report  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
■of  the  House;  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  was  doubtless  favorably  in- 
<'liued  to  report  Senator  Piatt's  (of  Connecti- 
<ut)  resolution  of  indorsement;  the  short  ses- 
sion, however,  and  the  pressure  of  Spanish 
Irt-aty  matters  prevented  action.  It  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  the  President  will  again 
broach  the  matter  in  his  first  message  to  the 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  and  that  his  recom- 
mendations will  meet  Avith  a  speedy  and 
'hearty  indorsement  by  Congress. 

This  Congressional  indorsement  is  not 
necessary,  but  the  Executive  very  properly 
prefers  to  have  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
•Government  in  accord  Mith  him  in  regard  to 
all  such  movements. 

If  the  President  should  be  in  position  to 
act,  and  the  conference  should  be  called,  the 
foreign  Powers  Avould  undoubtedly  partici- 
l)ate  in  the  conference.  The  pressure  which 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  respective 
■Governments  by  the  owners  of  maritime 
property  will  be  irresistible.  "While  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  has  always  hesitat- 
ed to  consent  even  to  consider  the  abrogation 


of  the  right  to  capture  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, it  has  on  several  special  occasions  acced- 
ed to  the  demands  of  commerce  in  that  re- 
spect, notably  in  the  war  of  the  Crimea;  to- 
day the  owners  of  millions  of  tons  of  ship- 
ping are  clamoring  for  protection,  and  the 
Government  would  be  forced  to  give  the  In- 
vitation of  the  President  most  respectful  con- 
sideration. This  applies  also  to  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  and  all  other  countries  hav- 
ing large  merchant  marines,  none  of  which 
are  in  a  position  to  take  the  initiative,  but  all 
of  which  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  the 
question  discussed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States;  the  South  American  Republics 
are  generally  considered  as  being  favorably 
inclined  to  the  reform.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
municipal  law.  as  well  as  the  naval  regula- 
tions, of  Italy  to  exempt  from  capture  during 
war  the  private  property  of  any  belligerent 
nation  which  adopts  the  reciprocal  rule. 

While  the  result  of  the  conference,  if  called, 
cannot  bo  predicted  with  absolute  certainty, 
it  can  still  be  safely  asserted  that  the  careful 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  all  of  its  aspects, 
by  the  body  of  men  which  would  assemble 
on  such  an  occasion,  w^ould  lead  to  bene- 
ficial results,  and  if  the  final  consummation 
of  the  subject  sought  should  be  attained  it 
would  redound  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  administration  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  conference  shall  con- 
vene. 

New  Youk  City. 
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By  the  Rev.   N.   H.    Harriinan. 


THE  writer  has  spent  seven  weeks  in 
the  islands.  He  wont  there  tor  the 
sole  purpose  of  j^tudying  the  situa- 
tion, lie  is  presuknt  of  an  independent 
missionary  society,  and  his  society  has  two 
luissiojiaries  in  Manila,  tiie  ttvst  to  laud 
there.  He  went  in  a  semi-oflicial  capacity, 
with  a  (piasi-relation  to  the  army;  lie  there- 
fore had  exceptional  opportunities  to  learn 
facts  from  officers  and  other  employees  of 
the  Government,  facts  that  one  in  full  re- 
lation to  the  army  would  not  be  at  liberty 


to  speak  of  oven  if  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  them.  Seme  of  these  facts,  he  be- 
lieves, should  be  known. 

The  Catholic  Cliurch  has  the  field.  Until 
after  the  fall  of  Manila  there  was  not  only 
no  Protestant  Church  in  the  islands,  but  no 
meetings;  and  not  only  no  meetings,  but 
no  Protestant  work  had  ever  been  per- 
mitted on  the  islands.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made,  but  pei'secution  has  stopped 
them,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  worker, 
a  converted  Spanish  priest,  was  found  dead 
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in  bis  bed  one  morning  after  having  been 
warned  to  desist.  It  was  reported  that  his 
death  was  natural,  but  nobody  believed  it. 
Dark  Thibet  was  hardly  more  securely 
sealed  against  the  Gospel  than  the  Philip- 
pines  when  Dewey's  guns  broke  the  spell. 

In  addition  to  this  they  have  their  church 
buildings,  their  multitudes  of  priests  and 
friars,  their  elaborate  ritual,  their  spectacu- 
lar displays,  their  prestige,  and  their  habit 
of  ruling.  They  also  have  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  natives,  the  kuo-^vledge  of  the 
native  character,  and  a  nominal  allegiance 
of  the  native  peoples.  All  this  gives  them 
a  tremendous  advantage. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  ;Manila  has  been  for  genera- 
tions the  virtual  Icing  of  the  islands.  He 
has  made  and  unmade  governor-generals. 
He  has  dictated  to  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
officials.  He  has  dictated  the  foreign  pol- 
icy. He  has  controlled  legislation  at  Madrid 
touching  the  island,  or  if  laws  have  been 
passed  there  that  did  not  suit  him,  he  has 
systematically  ignored  them.  He  has  con- 
trolled the  movements  of  foreigners  in  the 
islands,  and  to  his  high  authority  prince 
and  peasant  have  bowed.  In  a  word,  he  has 
been  supreme  and  undisputed  ruler  in  the 
archipelago.  This  rule  he  should  liave  laid 
down,  and  he  should  have  Avithdrawn  wlien 
the  Spanish  otiici.als  did;  but  he  did  nor.  In 
the  present  attitude  of  the  American  Mili- 
tary Governor  there  is  no  I'eason  why  lie 
should  withdraw. 

Political  difficulties  will  arise,  affecting 
the  future  policy  of  the  islands,  the  ap- 
pointing of  public  servants,  the  settling  of 
the  Questions  of  titles,  and  ownership  of 
Church  pi-operties,  as  Avell  as  tlie  granting 
of  franchises  for  commercial  enterprises. 
Tremendous  political  influence  will  be  ex- 
ercised, for  ecclesiastical  greed  is  no  less 
carnal  and  selfish  than  commercial  and  po- 
litical. The  dangers  are  great  along  all  these 
lines,  but  the  political  influence  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  America  is  mo.st  to  be  dreaded 
and  watched.  Its  influence  has  already  be- 
gun to  be  felt.  Let  me  mention  here  two 
matters  in  point. 

The  right  adjustment  of  titles  to  landed 
property  in  the  islands  is  one  of  gi-eat  im- 


portance. If  capital  is  to  seek  investment 
there,  clean  and  undisputed  titles  must  be 
given  to  lands.  Probably  nothing  short  of 
a  Government  title  will  suffice.  But  right 
here  is  a  serious  ditflculty,  and  all  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
America  will  be  employed  to  settle  it  wrong- 
ly. On  its  riglit  settlement  will  depend  not 
the  commercial  success  of  the  islands  alone, 
but  the  success  of  Protestant  missions  to 
a  large  degree.  The  difficulty  of  which  I 
speak  centers  in  tlio  priestly  ownership,  01- 
supposed  oAvnership,  of  so  much  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  islands.  How  they  came  by  it 
is  an  open  secret  to  those  who  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  islands.  The  writer  saw  a  map 
of  Manila,  printed  in  colors,  designating 
ownersliip  of  lands  and  certain  buildings. 
Considerably  more  than  half  was  designated 
as  owned  by  "  tlie  Church."  The  "padre" 
is  on  hand,  Avitli  liis  priestly  garb,  soon  after 
rent  day,  to  receive  his  portion  for  ground 
rent.  In  view  of  the  Avay  that  they  came 
into  possession,  and  the  intricacies  of  the 
titles  in  the  elal)orate  verbiage  of  Spanish 
records  and  documents,  as  well  as  the  need 
for  absolute  certainty  in  granting  titles  to 
purchasers,  it  is  a  serious  question  to  think- 
ing men  there  whether  there  must  not  be 
a  wholesale  assumption  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  "  Church  properties  "  not  right- 
ly belonging  to  worship. 

And  concerning  the  property  "  rightly  he- 
longing  to  worship,"  there  is  even  a  more 
delicate  problem  to  solve,  the  solution  of 
which  will  call  for  the  use  of  all  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America 
— we  refer  to  the  disposal  of  the  cathedrals 
and  parish  cliurches  of  the  islands.  We  ob- 
serve no  signs  that  Protestant  America  is 
at  all  awake  to,  or  is  aware  of,  the  fact  that 
our  Government  actually  owns  all  these 
buildings,  and  has  paid  for  them  in  gooil 
American  money.  This  is  true,  however, 
and  the  fact  should  be  remembered  in  our 
efforts  for  religious  equality  in  the  islands. 
The  cathedral  of  old  Manila,  as  I  am  in- 
formed on  good  authority,  was  built  by  the 
same  man  who  i)uilt  the  city  walls,  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  same  funds.  The  parish 
churches  also— which  dot  the  islands  thick- 
ly, near  enough  together  to  be  signal  sta 
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lions;  l)uilt     larf,^(',    Imilt    .S()li<l,    wilh    walls  done,   iiiidcr  the  pretext  of  military  expedi- 
froni    four    to    twelve    feet    thick,    like    for-  eii<-.v.     Even    President    Scliunnann,    of    the 
tresses;    Avith    massive    towers,    tilled    with  Civil  Commission,  was  lioochvinked  into  as- 
bells,  from  which  sijjiials  w<n-e  sent  otit  l»y  sorting    that    missionaries    were    hamperinj; 
the    Spanish    i)iiests    of    Atanila    to    the    in-  the  military  authorities;  this  was  a  sly  move 
surgents  after  tlie  uprisin;;',  until  discovered  to  l<eep  missionaries  oui    until   (Mis  and  tiu; 
Ity    tlie    secret    service    and    sto[)))ed— these  Ar(id)islioi)    Jiave  pre-empted  the  firouud   and 
huil(lin,iis    were    built    with    public    money,  ^iot  matters  arranp'd.  If  any  doubt  tlie  char- 
wrunj;  from  the  natives  by  burdensome  tax-  ity  of  this  remark,  let  him  read  to  the  end. 
atiou.  aiul  were  owned  by  the  Government  ■\Vith   a  stronjicr   man   at  the  head  of  af- 
and    their    i)riests    supported    at    public    ex-  fairs,  or  one  uid)iased  toward  the  Catholics, 
pense.    In  the  treaty  of  peace,   these,   with  there   would   have   l)een   no   such   "  military 
all    other   ])ublic    i)roi)erty.    I'eveited    to    our  expediency  "  discoverable  as  that  which  has 
Oovernment    in    the    twenty    million    dollar  Iteen    put   forward.     When    Spanish    priests, 
indemnity.    It  is  a   fair  question  Avhether  a  witli  the  cunning  .Vrcld)ishop  at  their  head, 
(Jovernment    not   dominated    by    politics    or  made    complaints    that     missionaries     were 
sentiment,    an<l    claiming   as    ours .  is    to    be  doing  wrong  by  distributing  Testaments  and 
doing  the  will  of  high   heaven  for  the  bet-  tra(  ts  to  tlie  natives,  a  real  American,  true 
torment  of   tliese   peoples,    should    not   con-  to   national   traditions  and  unbiased   i>y   liis 
sider  the  rights  of  those  natives  to  such  use  religion,  Avoukl  have  told  thera  to  go  about 
of  tliose  buildings  as   tlieir   altered   circum-  their  l)usin<>ss  and  would  have  read  tliem  a 
stances  might  lead  them  to  elect  when  the  lectm-e  ui»()u  religious  lil)erty  and  the  rights 
war  closes,    and    whether   such   election   on  of  American  citizens  in  the  Phili]ipin('>'-    In- 
Iheir  part  should  not  be  freed  from  all  con-  stead    of    that,    the    Governor-General    sent 
trol  or  bias  of  I  lie  i)ri(>sts,  at  least  of  Span-  for   tlic   Ue\-.   B.   C.   Randall,   agent  for  tln< 
ish    priests— whet lier,    in    other    words,    the  Rrirish     and     Foreign     Bible     Society,     and 
Government   sliould   not    control   that   prop-  weakly   advised   him   not   to   .sell   any   more 
crty,   witliout   jiartiality,   until  .such  time  as  I*r..testant   litenitiire   at   present.    In    Cebn. 
the  natives  shall  be  in  a   position  to  elect  the   military  (Jovernor  sent    for  tlie   writer, 
freely   in   whom   they   shall    liave   the   titles  and  peremptorily  dnlnnl  him  not  to  sell  any 
vested   and    for    wliat   purposes.    This    is   a  more  tracts  and  'I'estameiils.  and  was  made 
question  p(>culiaiiy  open  to  political  intrigue,  to   confess   th.at    Ids   reison   for   this   extra- 
The  dominance  of  the  army  in  the  Philip-  ordinary  order  was  that  tlie  Spanish  priests 
pines     presents     many     difficulties.    Under  were  "' complaining."  and  the  Si)anish  local 
iuilltary  occupation    there  is  little  freedom,  paper  was  criticising.    These  instances  will 
iiul  no  appeal  from  orders.     Of  cours(>    mil-  sufficiently  illustrate  tli.'  point.  Iliat  the  uni- 
tary government   will   not  be   the   ultimate  itary  difficulty  is  no  mytli. 
orni;  but  it   is  likely   to  be  the   form   long  There    is    eonsiderable    seiiliment    abroad 
'Uough   lor   tlie   Catholics   to  get   a    mighty  looking  to  the  recall  of  General  Otis.    T1h> 
tart  of  all  otlier  bodi(\s.  under  tlie  i)i-eseiit  cliief   reason    is    not    that    lie   has   remained 
(Vime  and    with    tlieir    natural   advantages  cooi)ed  up  in  Manila,  attending  to  i)etty  de- 
jo  begin   with,    if   l>rot(>stants   do   not   stir  tails  and  never  visiting  th«>  front.    Nor  is  it 
liemselves.  according  to   tli(>  present    trend  that  he   has   mixed   stMitiment   with   war  to 
t   tavor  shown   to   Catholics   and    withheld  such  a  degree  that  there  has  been  weakness 
'•<>m    Protestants,    tlieir    task    will    be    well  and  vacillation   ai-il    lack   of  d(<cisioii   in   his 
iffh    impo.ssibl(>    -.u    ii,,'   clos(>    of    ii,e    war.  acts.    Neither    is    the    ch.ief    reason    for    his 
I'oteslMiiis  should  begin  jil  once,  in  earnest,  recall    that  he  has   iiululgi-d   in  a   weak  op- 
ul  our  military  autliorities  should  enforce  timism   as   to  the  condition  of  things    that 
le  principle  of  religious  equality,  not  hinder  has    misled    the    Administration     and     the 
•    The    military    Governor    has    it    in    his  American   people,   and   has   kept    the   volun- 
>wer  to  plnce  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  leers  in  the  Held  far  longer  than  lher<>  was 
iij-  of  missionaries.    Thi;s  has  of  late  been  ;iuy  nionil  right,  because  he  did  not  call  for 
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now  troops  in  season.  Nor  is  it  that  he  has 
lost  the  conlidence  of  his  subordinates  to  a 
hirge  degree.  All  this  is  bad  enough;  but 
the  real  reason  why  he  sliould  be  recalled 
is  this,  that  he  has  made  himself  loved  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Manila.  This  last  is 
enough  to  discredit  any  American.  If  the 
Administration  at  Wasliington  are  a  party 
to  t])is  policy,  then  they  should  come  in  for 
their  share  of  the  criticism.  Here  are  some 
striking  facts— at  least  they  -are  all  con- 
fidently believed  by  the  writer  to  be  facts, 
and  are  capablo  of  investigation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Our  source  of  information  is  be- 
lieved to  be  reliable. 

During  the  first  mouths  after  the  occu- 
pation, the  Spanish  clergy  were  becomingly 
modest;  indeed,  their  power  was  effectually 
broken.  Many  left  the  islands,  as  did  also 
the  friars  and  nuns,  and  the  rest  gave  evi- 
dence that  tliey  regarded  themselves  as  dis- 
possessed of  further  power.  When  our  mis- 
sionaries arrived  on  the  field,  the  natives 
were  open  to  free  approach,  and  hungry  to 
hear.  Agent  Randall  found  it  a  most  hope- 
ful field.  In  a  few  weeks  he  sold  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  copies  of  his  literature, 
and  with  others  disposed  of  a  full  edition 
of  the  work  translated  by  the  converted 
priest  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  who 
ten  years  ago  was  poisoned  in  the  Hotel  de 
rOrient;  this  was  a  treatise  on  the  Gospel, 
the  instrument  of  his  conversion,  and  he 
translated  it  into  Pangasinan,  spoken  in 
Northern  Luzon.  This  was  tlie  situation  in 
March,  and  on  into  April. 

In  April  the  reaction  set  in,  while  the 
writer  was  there.  The  priests,  under  the 
mistaken  diplomacy  of  the  Governor,  be- 
gan to  take  heart.  Scurrilous  pamphlets 
were  circulated  among  the  natives,  having 
for  their  object  not  only  to  poison  their 
minds  against  missionaries,  but  against  all 
Americans.  Some  of  tliG.se  were  vile  slan- 
ders against  American  womanhood,  with 
other  things  of  similar  character.  Presently 
the  Spanish  priests  were  known  to  be  "  la- 


encouraged  the  priests  and  made  a  friend 
of  the  Archbishop.  Then  it  was  that  an 
official  prohibition  was  put  upon  the  sale  of 
all  Protestant  tracts  and  Testaments.  The 
Spanish  priesthood,  unhorsed  by  the  act  of 
(iod  and  the  guns  of  our  army  and  navy, 
were  picked  up  by  our  Governor-General, 
tlieir  wounds  mollified,  their  brtiises  ))ouud 
up,  and  they  were  tenderly  and  carefully 
set  again  in  the  saddle.  This  means  a  half- 
centtiry  step  backward.  It  also  means  tlie 
loss  of  soldiers'  lives,  the  waste  of  na- 
tional treasure,  and  sufferings  and  martyr- 
doms for  early  Protestant  missionaries.  Tlie 
point  we  make  is  not  against  Catholicism, 
but  Spanish  priestcraft.  Its  time  was  ended, 
but  Otis  has  given  it  a  ucav  lease  of  life. 

The  need  to  be  pacific,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  religion  of  the  natives  is  readily 
granted.    The  need  to  encourage  or  even  tol- 
erate   the    assumptions    of   the    Archbishop 
of  ]\Ianila  and  his  followers  is  not  granted. 
Spanish    dominance    in    the    islands    ended 
with  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  Spanish  dom- 
inance has  always  rested  with  the  priest- 
hood, with  the  Archbishop  at  the  head  of 
all.    With  this  tindisputed  power  had  grown 
up  a  spirit  of  pride  and  intolerance  and  du- 
plicity     which     was     responsible     for    the 
wretched  condition  of  affairs  and  cried  out 
to  high   heaven   for   vengeance.    That  ven- 
geance fell,  beginning  just  before  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  May  1st,  last  year,  when  tlie 
Archbishop  was  roused  from  his  slumbers 
by  the  booming  of  guns  in  tlie  direction  of 
Cavite,  stirred  himself,  and  said:  "Montoj" 
is  taking  an  unseasonable  hour  for  gun  prac 
tice."    When  he  learned  what  was  the  real 
state  of  things    he  watched  the  fight  from 
the   tower   of   his   cathedral    and   caused  :i 
most  extraordinary  account  of  the  fight  to 
ho  jirinled  m  his  paper,  abusing  the  Ameri- 
cans roundly  ;uid  distorting  the  facts  luosl 
arlisiicaliy.    lint  the  avenging  hand  of  God 
was   calling   liim   to  an  account,  and   tlirci 
iiioinlis     later    liis    tlirone    toppled,    when, 
under  the  fire  of  the  same  gnns,  reiuforceJ 
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boring    with  "    those    of    their    people    who  by   American   artillery  and   infantry,  proud 

were   in   the   habit   of   visiting   The   mission  -Manila  fell.    Tliis  is  the  man  whom  Otis  i^ 

home,    and   others    whom    our   missionaries  reinstating. 

had  talked  Avith.    Then  a  more  openly  hos-  The  real   fall  of  the  Archbisliop's  throut 

tile  attitude  was  assumed,  as  General  Otis  was  emphasized  wlieu  he  sought  to  entra) 
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J)(;\voy  iuto  ackuowledsiug  liis  supromaoy 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Manila  by  hinting  that 
a  visit  to  His  Ilighnoss  was  The  proper 
\hing  for  the  American  Admiral.  To  this 
"  our  Dewey,"  with  eliaracteristlc  sagac- 
ity, returned  a  similar  diplomiitic  hint  tliat 
the  Admirjirs  llagship  was  a  very  proper 
pl:i((>  for  the  Archbishop  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  conunander  of  the  American  fleet. 
And  Dew(>y  hnd  his  way  and  (escaped  a 
crafty  snai-c.  Had  Otis  b(>en  as  sajiiicious, 
nnd  followed  up  this  salutary  lesson  which 
Dewey  taught  the  sly  ecclesiastic  the 
Philippine  problem  would  be  nearer  solution 
than  it  is  to-day.  The  writer  fully  believes 
that  the  ill  success  of  our  arms  is  not  due 
so  much  to  Otis's  incompetence,  as  to  his 
childish   and    sentimental    policy. 

As  further  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
politics,  priestcraft  and  incompetent  and 
biased  militarism,  note  the  following  straws: 
Catholic  chaplains  are  being  sent  to  the 
islands  in  disproportionate  nund)ers,  some 
leaving  the  posts  to  which  they  are  assigned 
in  this  country,  "  post  chaplains,"  and  spend- 
ing their  time  largely  in  Manila.  Is  this 
"  military  diplomacy  ?  " 

Fatlier  Ilnrt,  post  chaplain  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  Minneapolis,  who  went  out  on  tlie  same 
jship  with  the   writer,    was   in    May   "cele- 
brating mass  for  the  troops,  in  the  cathe- 
Idral,  every   Sunday   morning  at  10.30,   aud 
preaching    in    lOnglish."    This    seems    inof- 
fensive   enough,     and     highly     proper;    the 
Oatholic   soldiers    in   the   cit.v   should   have 
services  no  doubt.    But  why  in  the  catlie- 
Irnl  ?    And  what  if  the  writer,  an  Ameri- 
■an  and  a  clergyman,  had  sought  the  same 
>lace,    tJovernment:    property,    in    whicdi    to 
u)ld  a  meeting  for  Protestant  soldiers  ?  The 
•are  suggestion   shows   how   far  from   reli- 
■ious  equality  we  are.    Yet  why  not  a  Prot- 
stant  service  there  ? 

Father  McKiunon,  the  chaplain  of  the  First 
ilifornia  Regiment,  was  early  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Schools  aud  Ceme- 
Ties"  in  Manila.  Under  him  the  school 
■stem  is  being  levised,  English  is  being 
ught,  Catholic  teachers  are  being  brought 
om  this  country,  and  the  priests  come  into 
0  schools  and  bless  the  children,  laying 
eir  hands  on  their  heads.    Does  "  military 


diplomacy  "  deniaud  that  the  school  system 
of  the  islands  be  Catholic  ?  Is  this  the  way 
that  future  American  citizens  are  to  be 
made  ?  After  Father  iSIcKinnon's  appoint- 
ment Father  McQuade  was  sent  out;  but  he 
spent  more  time  in  Manila  than  with  his  reg- 
iment.   "Why  do  (hey  flock  to  Manila  ? 

Father  McKinnon  is  being  pushed  by  his 
friends  for  a  bishop  of  Manila.  It  is  said 
tliat  tlio  Archbishop  favors  this.  Against 
it  is  a  strong  move,  which  Aguinaldo  is  fa- 
voring, to  get  a  native  priest  appointed.  One 
would  think  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  see  that  the  Archbishop's  candidate  is 
not  the  one  for  our  officials  to  favor.  Yet  so 
blinded  do  we  appear  to  be  to  our  proper 
attitude  toward  the  Spanish  priesthood  that 
ii  Avnidd  not  be  strange  if  we  lose  this  op- 
port  i.iuiiy  to  sliow  tiiat  our  sympathies  are 
with    tiic   natives. 

The  same  unwise  policy  of  appointing 
Catholics  to  responsible  positions,  in  dis- 
proportionate numbers,  was  pursued  in  the 
case  of  Nogros.  \A"hen  the  leading  men 
came  from  there  to  ask  for  troops  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  insurgents.  Colonel 
Smith  was  sent  with  two  battalions  of  his 
California  regiment.  He  is  a  Catholic  and 
a  lawyer,  and  probably  clever  enough.  He 
was  made  military  Governor,  and  now  in- 
surgents are  causing  trouble  there.  Otis 
says  they  are  "  Tagalogs,  who  have  crossed 
from  Panay  "  (Pah-uah-yee),  and  they  may 
be.  They  ma.y  also  be  Yisayans,  who  resent 
tlie  policy  of  encouraging  the  Spanish  priest- 
hood. They  want  religious  as  Avell  as  civil 
liberty. 

In  Cebu  we  foimd  the  same  weak  policy. 
One  battalion  of  the  Twenty-third  Infan- 
try was  there,  and  the  cruiser  "  Boston." 
A  young  Colonel  Ilamer,  of  Uie  Idahos, 
a  lawyer  (aud  we  understood  a  Catholic 
also,  tho  of  that  we  are  not  sure),  was  hold- 
ing a  position  largely  undefined.  Some 
called  him  "  Civil  Governor,"  a  few  thought 
lie  might  be  "  Military  Governor."  Whether 
he  himself  knew  what  he  was  the  writer 
could  not  find  out,  tho  he  hnd  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  the  subject  when  he  was 
forbidding  the  sale  of  tracts.  He  was  there, 
in  a  city  that  did  not  send  for  our  troops,  a 
city    self-governed,    on    an    island    self -go  y- 
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crued,  suiToundtjil  !>.v  hiiiuuit'rable  insur- 
.nciils.  witli  l'''ili])iii<t  llii.ns  flying-  witliin  ;i 
liloi'k  »)!'  .Major  <i(>o(JiiU''s  lH'ji<l<|Uiiilt'i's,  \\itli 
nrins  being  isliii)i)t'(l  in  all  the  time  aeeortliiij;' 
to  tlie  confession  of  tli(>  otticers  thomsolves, 
and  seeUinu'  lo  jihicalc  I  lie  people  b.\-  torci- 
]>l.v  lakinii'  from  tlieni  tlie  reveiuiesOf  trade 
and  eonmierce,  and  yet  witliout  eonciiierinj; 
tlieni  or  even  sliowinii'  loi'ce  enongli  to  com- 
mand llieir  respect.  Some  of  tlie  youn.tf  offi- 
cers ached  to  be  allowed  to  yo  out  and  pull 
down  the  Filipino  tlaj^s,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do  it.  As  a  residt  of  this  weak 
])olicy,  every  few  (hiys  our  troops  slept  on 
their  arms  to  repel  a  threaleiu'd  Jiiylii  at- 
tack. Also  as  a  result,  ihe  natives  were  rap- 
idly coniint;-  to  believe  our  trooi)s  wei'(»  cow- 
ards; and  now  it  is  reported  otticially  that 
the  president  elected  while  wo  were  there 
is  assassinated  with  other  "  amigos "  or 
friends  to  the  Americans.  It  is  a  weak  pol- 
icy, and  its  weakest  point  is  its  friendli- 
ness to  the  Spanish  priests,  or  rather  fear 
of  thein. 

Whih^  we  were  tlKM'e  the  old  church  at 
Santa  Ana,  from  which  the  insurgents  tired 
on  oiu"  boys,  together  with  the  adjacent 
buildings  Avhich  had  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  insiH'gents,  in  a  village  that  had  been 
burned  and  in  wliich  but  few  natives  re- 
maiiKMl — these  buildings,  in  which  oiU" 
troops  had  their  effects  stored,  -were  handed 
over  to  the  parish  prie.sts  by  the  Governor 
(jJeueral.  and  tlie  troops  liad  to  mov(>  their 
things  OUT. 

The  church  at  I'aeo,  between  ^Manila  and 
Santa  Ana,  was  the  secret  hiding  place  of 
insurgents  even  after  Santa  Ana  had  fallen. 
From  its  tower  oiu-  troops  were  tired  upon 
as  the.v  were  encamped  near.  This  was 
kept  up  for  some  time,  the  smokeless  powder 
and  strange  sounding  Mauser  rifie  prevent- 
ing their  discovery.  When  they  were  dis- 
covered the  chmcli  was  set  on  fire,  In 
A])ril    tiie   (Jovernor   (Jeneral,    it    is   asserted 


on  the  best  of  authority,  gave  the  Arck- 
)>islioi)  leave  to  use  the  m:iterial  remaining 
to  rebuild,  eitiier  there  or  u  iierever  he  chose. 
To  a  re(iuest  at  this  time  b.y  the  writer  for 
the  privilege  of  lentirig  some  one  of  I  lie 
many  \ac:iiil  buildings  held  b\'  tiie  (iovern- 
nient  for  a  mission  house  for  our  work,  the 
(Jovernor  (Jeneral  made  no  repl.\'.  nor  could 
we  see  him  about   it. 

It  is  lime  for  tiie  «iovernment  at  ■Wash- 
ington to  investigate  a  common  rumor,  that 
seemed  to  be  well  known,  to  this  effect: 
The  newspaper  organ  of  the  Archbislioj)  be- 
came so  o])(>uly  iibusive  of  all  that  was 
Auierican,  that  its  ediloi-,  who.  of  course, 
was  the  visible  proprietor,  was  arrested  and 
cor.rt  martialed.  His  sentence  was  seven 
years  in  Bilibid  Prison,  a  tine  of  i?5,000,  and 
confiscation  of  his  whole  plant.  Otis  re- 
viewed the  court  martial  and  fined  him 
$250,  and  remitted  all  the  rest,  saying: 
'•  This  Avill  be  sutHcient  lesson  for  him."  The 
"  lesson  "  to  the  offending  prelate  must  have 
been  that  he  could  henceforth  do  about  as 
he  liked,  that  our  (iovernment  would  stand 
anything,  and  were  afraid  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

But  enough  for  the  present;  more  than 
enough  perhaps,  tho  but  a  i)art  of  the  evi- 
dence which  ought  to  stir  up  the  American 
people  to  suitable  action. 

There  is  in  Manila,  in  otticial  circles,  a 
well-defined  rumor,  amounting  to  almost  a 
confident  assertion,  tliav  the  Archbishop  of 
:Manila  is  receiving  from  the  public  treasury 
the  sum  of  ,$12,000  a  year  salary.  This  ru- 
mor should  be  investigated,  and  the  respon- 
sibility located.  If  it  is  true,  and  is  sanc- 
tioned by  (jfovernment.  Americans  ought  to 
])rotest.  It  would  be  far  more  suitable  to 
salary  Aguinaldo,  even  Avhile  in  anus 
against  us.  He  is  at  least  the  friend  of  the 
natives.  The  Archbishop  is  neither  that 
nor  a  friend  to  America. 

Tacoma,  Wafhington. 


On  the   Prairie's   Edge. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


To  ('iij()\-,  ami  llicii  tell  alioiit  il;  is  uol; 
that  uoarly  the  whole  of  earthly  happi- 
ness? I'erhaps  uot;  but  there  is  room 
Tor  (lelifihtful  iiKpiiiy.  Of  course  the  enjoy- 
iiiii'  and  tclliuf;-  would  reitreseiit  a  j;auiut--a 
ladder  of  a  myriad  rungs.  What  one  jiersou 
has  au  ecstasy  in  experiencinji-  bores  another 
lM>yond  endurance.  As  for  nie.  ()])en  the  door 
and  let  me  out.  'I'he  wind  will  I)low  m(>  to  a 
lodgement  in  ]iaradise  ;  the  birds  will 
call  me  to  a  blissful  nool;  in  joyland;  and 
after  1  have  been  there  you  shall  hear  from 
iiie--it  is  inevitable. 

There  is  a  high  knoll  in  the  midst  of  a  prai- 
rie. When  yon  see  it  at  a  distance  the  Avood- 
cd  top  stands  boldly  out  against  a  tine  curve 
of  sky,  a  dark  mass  in  suuuner.  an  opales- 
cent crest  in  antunm.  I  went  th(>re  last  week 
for  a.  day's  outing.  The  drive  from  town 
was  nine  miles  over  a  i)erfect  road,  and  the 
<lew-i)artly  frost— was  not  yet  dry  on  the 
shady  side  of  things  when  we  tctliei'ed  our 
team  under  the  trees.  Our  African  driv(>r 
took  tender  charge  of  au  ample  lunch  bas- 
ket, while  Madame  Blue  Eyes  and  .Mademoi- 
selle Brown  Eyes  began  immediately  to  look 
for  gay-colored  leaves  and  belated  flowers. 
An  Arcadian  fragrance  blew  u])  from  the 
golden  farms. 

We  were  not  as  higli  n\)  in  the  air  as  the 
country  below  us  made  it  seem;  but  tlic  i)i'os- 
pect  in  every  direction  was  of  the  tinest.  We 
commanded  nearly  the  whol(>  of  what  had 
once  been  a  wet  prairie,  half  i)ond.  llecked 
with  cat-tail  Hags  and  acpiatic  weed-jtatches, 
hut  now  .a  perfectly  drained  and  lughly  cul- 
tivated I'cgion  of  farms,  for  the  most  part, 
with  but  here  and  thi-re  a  gr(>en  swale  end- 
ing in  a  pond  that  glittered  like  a  vast  dew- 
di'op.  Fom-  or  live  country  seats  were  in 
sight  embowered  in  or.'hiiids  and  hedged 
with  close-set  Lombardy  poplar  trees.  Herds 
of  cattle  grazed  far  and  near  on  pastures 
snndwiclu>d  between  the  cornfields. 

It  was  a  scene  of  inestimable  opulence. 
I'nt  kine,  sheep,  horses,  swine:  Indian  corn 
so  thickly  planted  and  so  Invnily  eared  that 


il  hid  the  ground;  groups  of  haystacks 
bi-owning  in  the  weather— everything  was 
luxurious- and  with  a  binocular  glass  could 
be  seen  almost  inniunerable  flocks  of  barn- 
yard fowls.  The  most  c;isual  survey  of 
sucli  a  lau(lsca]»e,  knowing  it  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative American  countryside,  is  food  for 
patriotism.  \\'li:it  a  land  is  oiu's— the  .jingo 
.aside!  And  is  it  not  a  pity,  or  is  it,  that  such 
a  country  must  grow  old,  congested  with 
I)opulation,  and  the  struggle  for  life  increase 
luitil  all  this  fair  landscajte  shall  be  hacked 
into  truck-patches ': 

Ijife  is  worth  living  in  our  day,  but  after 
us  how  will  it  be?  A  moment's  reflection 
satisfies  me  tliat  1  am  near  deep  water; 
moreover  an  outing  nuist  not  be  given  to 
sohing  economic  prolilems  of  the  future. 
Barely  live  hours  can  be  counted  for  all  the 
delight  I  wish  to  get  on  this  h>nely  high  spot. 
1  came  to  see  the  birds:  luit  where  are  they? 
What  one  will  be  first  to  show  itself? 

The  wood  on  the  hilltop  covers  twenty 
acr(>s.  thickly  here,  tlnidy  yonder,  with 
patches  of  underbrush  and  a  few  briar  tan- 
gles. It  is  a  sm.all  wilderiu'ss.  an  unclii)ped 
bit  of  prinu'val  frowsiuess,  in  the  midst  of 
agriculture's  most  conventioiuilized  domain. 
In  it.  Judging  by  all  nty  ])ast  experience  and 
observation,  I  should  lind  tlie  lurking  places 
of  many  birds,  both  resident  and  migrant,  at 
this  season.  For  while  the  feathered  tril)es 
like  solitude  ami  undisturbed  nature,  they 
also  nKikt>  it  a  point  to  livi'  as  much  as  i)ossi- 
ble  at  man's  expense.  Even  this  little  downy 
woodiMM'ker — he  is  my  first  discovery  — takes 
])ossessiou  of  our  (U'chards  and  gardens,  find- 
ing a  marrow-ltonc,  if  nothing  else,  very  in- 
teresting and  prolital)le.  At  i)resenl  he  is 
on  a  tall  dead  stem  of  ironweed.  pecking 
with  fussy  diligence,  and  when  I  bring  the 
binocular  to  bear  on  him  L  see  that  he  gets 
larva^  out  of  the  weed's  pith.  Many  a  time 
before  he  has  done  this  for  my  delectation; 
y(>t  each  fresh  exhibition  has  its  touch  of 
new  interest. 

When  you  find  one  bird  you  find  a  company. 
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No  soouor  liad  I  scou  the  vvoodpcckor  than 
a  bluejay  squeaked  overhead  to  let  me  know- 
that  I  was  a  suspicious  character  and  he  a 
l)oru  detective.  Possibly  a  hereditary  mem- 
ory was  stirred  iu  him  when  he  got  a  glimpse 
of  my  l)ow  and  arrows:  but  I  had  no  mind  to 
shoot  the  likes  of  him;  my  weapon  must 
liave  a  nobler  target  or  none.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise to  find  a  pair  of  brown  tlirushes  linger- 
iii.t;-  iu  Oetol)er.  although  I  had  often  seen 
tliem  Inter.  Indeed,  a  bird  is  always  a  sur- 
prise, lilco  an  ohl  word  freshly  nised.  or  a 
Avorn-out  rime,  whicli  springs  a  brand  new 
tJiought  in  au  unexpected  way.  I  never  am 
prepared  for  just  the  keen  little  shock  it  is 
sure  to  give  me.  No  wonder  the  backwoods 
hunter  often  had  what  he  called  "  buck- 
ague"  wlien  lie  saw  a  deer!  The  flash  of  a 
towlie  bunting's  wings  sent  a  ripple  through 
my  l)lood:  1  had  not  seen  a  towhe  for  a  year 
or  more.  He  was  in  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree, 
where  dry  leaves  had  accumulated  on  the 
groiuid.  and  Avas  as  l)usy  as  a  farmer  in 
hay-time  just  before  a  shower.  Slightly  lift- 
ing his  AA'ings.  he  flung  tlie  leaves  right  and 
left  witli  his  feet,  evidently  in  searcli  of  in- 
sects, but  I  did  not  see  him  get  any.  Tlien 
came  a  cardinal  grosbeak,  dressed  in  a  Brit- 
isn  soldier's  coat,  and  perched  on  the  tip  top 
of  a  busli  to  look  at. me,  with  his  fine  eyes 
protruding  and  his  pointed  crest  keenly 
erect. 

In  walking  leisurely  through  the  wood, 
pausing  freiiuently  to  make  notes,  I  saw  the 
doAvny  woodpecker,  five  bluejays,  a  towhe, 
two  brown  thrushes,  a  cardinal  grosbeak, 
tliree  flickers,  a  crested  titmouse,  a  speckled 
woodpecker,  five  robins,  many  sparrows  and 
a  gi-eat  northern  shrike.  A  pretty  good  list 
for  an  hour's  Avork.  But  one  find  I  must 
mention  aside.  I  had  crept  behind  a  large, 
squat  tree  in  order  to  get  a  good  look  at  a 
flicker  Avorking  after  grubs  in  the  ground. 
While  I  stood  close  to  the  hole  a  hissing 
noise  began  to  issue  from  a  cleft  near  the 
root.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  snake;  but 
in  a  moment  the  fluttering  of  wings  came 
from  the  same  place.  The  tree  was  hollow, 
a  mere  sliell.  with  an  opening  a  foot  long  and 
tlu'ee  inches  wide  at  about  the  hight  of  my 
Avaist  fi'om  the  ground.  I  peeped  iu,  and  by 
the  dim  light  saw  tAVo  young,  but  nearly  full- 
fledged,  turkey  buzzards,  A\'ith  their  mouths 


agai)c.  iiissiug  and  trying  to  frighteh  hit'. 
They  Avere  vile-smelling  things.  While  I 
lield  my  nose  to  look  at  them,  their  mother 
scrambled  out  of  a  large  hole  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  and  made  off  with  a  great  flapping 
of  wings.  This  must  have  been  a  very  late 
brood. 

Down  the  slope  farthest  from  our  camping 
spot  I  made  my  way  to  the  edge  of  a  pasture, 
tlirough  whicli  a  large  open  drain  had  been 
cut,  and  hid  myself  luider  a  AvilloAV  clump. 
MeadoAV  larks  Avere  piping  in  the  distance, 
their  notes  seeming  to  diffuse  and  blend  into 
tlie  general  dreamy  haze  Avhich  shimmered 
over  the  prairie.  A  furlong  aAvay,  yet  dis- 
tinctly sketched  against  a  AA'all  of  green-and- 
gold  maize  stalks,  a  farmer  sat  on  the  top 
rail  of  a  gate  and  called  some  sheep  to  him. 
Behind  ine.  deep  In  a  bramble  thicket,  a  cat- 
bird mewed  Avith  a  fretful  accent. 

From  the  hill-top  I  had  seen  a  wisp  of  gold- 
en plover  Avorlviug  their  Avay  up  the  flat  land 
beside  th(!  ditch;  noAv  I  Avas  lurking  in  hopes 
of  a  shot.  There  were  eleA^en  of  them,  fine 
active  felloAVS,  running  on  glib  legs  or  flit- 
ting a  rod  or  tAvo,  now  scattered,  anon  close- 
ly grouped,  evidently  feeding,  but  what  on 
I  could  not  make  out.  The  wind  probably 
betrayed  me;  for  at  a  hundred  yards  they 
halted,  like  a  squad  of  soldiers,  and  ap- 
])eared  to  be  frightened,  every  bird  facing 
toAvard  nie.  I  could  see  their  silver  white 
foreheads  glitter  iu  the  sun.  Long  experi- 
ence Avhispered  to  me  that  they  were  just  as 
near  nic  as  they  would  come;  so  it  was  a 
hundred-yard  shot  or  none. 

An  archer  is  a  self-conscious  wretch,  and 
he  doesn't  care  a  cent  if  he  is.  A  large  part 
of  his  pleasure  in  shooting  comes  through 
liis  imagination.  He  is  picturesque,  and  he 
Avell  knoAvs  it;  he  is  out  of  date  and  glad  of 
it.  Every  shot  that  he  delivers  has  a  ro- 
mantic connection  with  old,  old  times  and 
far-off  Arcadian  conditions.  "  I  am  tlie  only 
man  in  the  world  who  can  do  this  in  this 
Avay,"  he  reflects;  and  then  up  goes  his  bow- 
arm.  A  hundred  yards  is  a  long  bow-shot; 
but.  long  or  short,  here  goes!  He  leans  back 
a  trifle,  elevates  the  shaft  as  he  draAVS  it  up, 
aims  deliberately  yet  quickly,  and  whis-s-s-h! 
away  goes  the  twinkling  missile  through  a 
surprisingly  flat  trajectory. 

NoAv.  before  shooting.  I  knew  what  would 
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happen.  The  sound  of  my  bow's  recoil  out- 
sped  my  arrow,  and  the  birds  hearing  it  tooli 
promptly  to  wing.  Still  the  archer's  delight 
held  good.  What  did  he  care,  hit  or  miss? 
The  thrill  of  the  shot  was  his  in  any  event. 
He  watched  the  swift,  true  curve  in  the  air, 
he  saw  the  birds  rise  against  the  wind,  whirl 
over  with  a  flash  of  white  and  a  blur  of 
brown  and  blaclc,  and  wing  away  in  level 
flight  across  the  prairie  meadow.  Then 
"cliuck!"  down  clipped  the  feathered  shaft, 
sticking  slantwise  in  the  ground  exactly 
where,  a  half-second  before,  the  middle  bird 
of  the  Avisp  had  stood!  No  more  shooting  at 
those  plover;  they  held  their  steady  way  for 
a  mile.  I  saw  them  flicker  intermittently 
on  the  hazy  sky  line  and  go  out  like  lamp 
flames  in  the  wind-flaws. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  advantage  the  archer 
lias  over  the  gunner — the  archer  shoots  mere- 
ly to  shoot,  the  gunner  shoots  for  the  sake 
of  killing.  The  feather  of  my  arrow,  clearly 
shining  where  it  stood,  was  just  as  good  a 


mark  as  anything.  At  it  I  emptied  my  quiv- 
er, then  trudged  out  to  the  spot  and  gathered 
up  the  close  set  hedge  of  shafts,  as  well  sat- 
isfied—almost—as if  1  had  bagged  a  brace  of 
birds! 

You  good  people  can  monopolize  golf  and 
polo  and  croquet;  I  lay  no  claim  to  consider- 
ation on  dress  parade;  but  let  me  have  my 
day  in  the  woods  and  fields  with  these  better 
playthings  of  mine.  While  you  are  handling 
your  crooked  sticks  and  apple-tree  mallets, 
sweating  over  certain  holes  and  loops  and 
things,  let  me  go  tramping  on  fell  and  fal- 
low, by  bush  and  brook,  with  the  yellow 
yew  in  my  hand,  my  quiver  rattling  at  my 
side  and  a  Greek  poet  in  my  pocket.  When 
you  propose  a  toast  in  my  behalf,  let  it  be 
this: 

'OaaciKi  )afj  ruioio  -avayptru;  laxt.  vtvpa 
ToaadKir  i/v  aypeir  i/fpor  i/  ^v76xov. 

And  now  I  hear  a  far  voice  calling  me  to 
luncheon.    How  a  black  man  can  yodel! 

Ckawfordsville.  Ind. 


The  Case  of  the   Transvaal. 

By  an  American  Resident  in  Johannesburg. 

THE  readers  of  The  Independent  are  That  was  President  Kruger's  chance.    His 

doubtless  moi'e  or  less  ac<iuainted  with  prestige   was  enormously   increased.    If   he 

the  history  of  the  Transvaal  in  recent  had  been  a  statesman  he  might  have  united 

years,  and  knoAV  that  at  the  present  time  the  the  larger  part  of  the  people  into  one  loyal 

country  is  passing  tlirough  an  acute  crisis,  nation.    Instead  of  tliat  he  adopted  the  pol- 

They  may  be  interested  in  looking  at  the  icy  of  sitting  on  the  safety-valve.    One  Act 

situation  through  the  ej'^es  of  an  American  followed  another  for  the  repression  of  the 

who  has  resided  during  the  last  six  years  in  Uitlanders.  The  Aliens'  Expulsion  Act  gives 

Johannesburg,  and  who  has  watched  events  the  Executive  Council  power  to  expel  from 

liore  with  much   interest.  the   country   any   foreigner   that   the   Tresi- 

Three  and   one   half   years   ago   occurred  dent  thinks  dangerous  to  the  Republic.  The 

Ihe  Jameson  Raid.    That  was  only  an  inci-  Public    Meetings    Act    forbids    any    public 

dent  in  the  "  Reform  Movement,"  as  it  was  meeting  out  of  doors  \\itli()Ut  tlie  special  per- 

called.    The  latter  movement  was  strong  in  mission    of   the    Governnu'iit.    Anotlier   law 

the    inherent     Justice     of     its     claims.    The  gives  the   President   the  [mwer  to   suppress 

writer  was  present  in  Johannesburg  at  the  any  newspaper  tliat  ho  tliinks  is  dangerous, 

time,  and  the  feeling  was  that  the  Pretoria  and   under  this   laAv    two  of  the  Uitlander 

CJoverument  was  ready  to  grant  substantial  newspapers  were  suppressed,  but  reappeared 

reforms;  but  then  came  the  Jameson  Raid,  immediately   under  a   new   name.    The   cii- 

which  was  like   an   electric   shock   reaching  max  was  reached  when  the  suliscrvieut  Raad 

to  every    Dutchunin    in    South   Africa.    All  passed  a   law   at  the   request  of   President 

hope  of  the  success  of  the  movement  per-  Kruger    which   practically   made   the   High 

ished  when  Jameson  crossed  the  border.  Court  the  puppet  of  the  Raad. 
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One  miiy  linvc  a  .urc.-it  deal  of  sympathy 
for  tlie  Kocrs  and  yv[  s«e  that  they  are  hope- 
lessly in  th(>  Avrouf;.  One  cannot  read  (Gen- 
eral Jonbert's  pathetic  A])peal  to  the  (^neen. 
one-sided  as  It  certainly  is,  Avithont  feeling 
that  the  Koei's  have  sniiered  nuicji  at  the 
hands  of  the  Eni;lish  in  tlie  j)ast.  And  yet 
we  rejH'at  in  the  pn>sent  contest  lliey  are 
hopelessly   in   the   Avronj;-. 

The  sitnation  from  th(»  Hoer  side  is  some- 
Tliinji-  like  this:  AN'c  were  tlie  pioneers  in 
this  conntry.  AVe  tied  from  British  rnle  in 
the  C.'ipe  (jolouy,  and  yon  followed  us  to 
the  Free  State,  and  to  Natal,  and  we  trekked 
away  into  the  wilderness  and  founded  this 
State.  AA'e  wished  to  be  free,  we  wished  to 
jrovern  ourselves  in  our  own  way.  You  have 
followed  us  here.  You  ontnund)er  us  two 
to  one.  Y'onr  hated  Enijlisli  (Jovernment 
has  crept  up  past  us  on  the  west  and  north 
and  east  of  us.  AVe  are  shut  in  a  kraal. 
There  is  nowhere  else  we  can  now  so-  If 
W(?  give  you  rights  with  ourselves,  you  will 
outvote  us,  and  thus  we  shall  be  ruled  by 
Englishmen.  We  cannot  do  it.  AVe  may  as 
well    fight   and    die. 

On  the  Uitlander  side  the  situation  is  this: 
Y'es,  we  grant  you  wcmv  the  i»ioneers— the 
white  pioueer.s,  for  th<'  blacks  were  Itefoi-e 
yon.  Yon  conquered  tiiem  and  toolc  llicir 
laud,  just  as  we  have  all  Ikhmi  doing.  Yon 
called  the  land  yoin"s,  but  it  was  yours  only 
in  trust  for  th(>  world.  We  came  by  your 
invitation,  but  we  should  have  come  if  you 
had  not  invited  ns.  We  had  a  right  to  come. 
The  land  was  open,  a  large  part  of  it  un- 
used, unoccupied.  undevelop<'d.  AVe  came 
with  our  wealth,  with  our  intelligence,  our 
,  skill,  and  liav(>  math"  tlie  land  wliat  it  is, 
from  one  of  the  poorest  to  be  one  of  the  ricli- 
est.  AVe  have  bonghl  and  paid  for  in  hard 
cash  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  in  this 
country.  It  is  ours  as  well  as  yours.  AVe 
have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  its  government. 

The  Boer  replies:  A'ou  came  here  to  make 
money.  A'ou  ha\<'  made  it.  you  ar<>  making 
i(.  A'ou  h.ive  t!i)<en  from  (lur  gold  mines 
many  millions  of  money.  Month  after  month 
the  gold  output  increases.  AA'hat  more  do 
you   want  ? 

The  Uitlander:  We  want  decent  govern- 
ment.   AA'e  want  fair  play.    AVe  want  to  ))e 


treated  as  freemen,  not  as  helots.    We  are 
yoiu'  eijuals,  and  you  treat  us  as  inferiors. 

An  American,  looking  on  with  sympathies 
naturally  in  favor  of  the  Republic,  cannot 
live  long  in  the  country  without  having 
those  sym])athies  totally  alienated  by  what 
lu>  sees  going  on.  It  is  not  simply  what  has 
i)een  don<>,  or  what  is  being  done  by  the 
(Jovcrnment,  but  it  is  the  conviction  forced 
ui)()n  one  that  w(>  do  not  know  what  will  be 
done  next,  and  that  the  (Jovernmeut  is  capa- 
ble of  anything.  The  Edgar  shooting,  the 
tampering  Avith  the  High  Coiu't,  the  dyna- 
mite mouoi)oly.  the  concession-mongering, 
and  the  innumerable  scandals  that  disgrace 
the  country,  are  symptoms  of  I  lie  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  those  at  a  distance 
understand  the  utter  distrust  of  the  l*re- 
torian  Government  with  which  long  and  bit- 
ter experi(>i)ce  has  inspired  the  Uitlanders. 
They  know  that  there  is  no  intention  hon- 
estly to  reform.  The  Franchise  T.aw  Avhich 
has  been  wrung  from  the  Kaad  is  full  of  pit- 
falls, which  will  enable  hostile  officials  to 
keep  out  the  I'itlanders.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  to  us  in  the  country  that  it  was  so 
framed   for  that    ])ur])ose. 

Tlie  discussion  in  the  Uaad  at  the  present 
moment  over  the  dynamite  monopoly  is 
.mother  indication  of  an  incorrigible  state 
of  lieart.  l'\)ur  leading  lawyers,  one  the 
])resent  l'r(>mier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
tliree  Boer  officials,  have  rei)orte(l  that  the 
Dynamite  Company  has  violated  again  and 
again  the  conditions  of  its  concession,  and 
that  the  Raad  may  caiu-el  it.  The  British 
(Jovernmeut  has  declared  that  the  monopoly 
is  a  violation  of  the  Convention.  The  mo- 
nopoly is  ;iii  incubus  njion  tlie  mining  in 
dustry  and  upon  the  State,  diverting  half  a 
million  sterling  yearly  into  the  pockets  of 
men  wlio  do  nothing  U)  earn  it.  In  face  of 
these  facts  a  committee  of  the  Uaad  has  re- 
ported in  favor  of  continuing  the  conces- 
sion, the  I*resid(>nt  in  vehement  language 
declares  that  the  dynamite  factory  is  the 
(■orner-st</ne  of  the  imlepcuidencc  of  Hi'' 
country,  and  the  Uaad  is  al>ont  to  bind  it- 
self hand  and  foot  to  the  monopoly.  The 
language  on  the  lips  of  many  in  these  days 
is,  •'  AA'hom  the  gods  would  destroy  tbey 
lirsl    make  mad." 
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On  llic  side  ol'  llic  liiiiit"|-i;il  (Jov  t'l'iimcnl, 
"  tlic  cjisc  Cor  intci'vi'Utioii  is  ovorwhelin- 
inu."  II  is  not  merely  tJijit  tlie  Republic 
liiis  violiited  (he  Coiiventioii  iu  spirit  and  in 
lethn-.  I(  is  not  tliat  Iliis  (Jovernnient  lias 
treated  (lie  representatives  and  re(iue.sts  of 
Hie  Imperial  ( Jovi-rnnient  with  studii'd  un- 
friendliness. It  is  not  alone  that  British  sub- 
jects have  aptiealed  to  their  (Jovernnient  for 
assistance.  Apart  from  all  these  reasons, 
(he  position  of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
South  Africa,  as  the  I'ara mount  Power, 
nives  her  the  rigiit  to  int(M-veiie,  just  as  the 
liosition  of  the  United  States  .nave  lier  the 
ri^iht  to  intervene  in  Cuba.  The  treatment 
of  the  Uitlanders  in  this  Republic,  the  un- 
rest and  tui-moil  her(\  are  a  menace  to  the 
l)eace  of  South  Africa,  and  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  British  in  the  sub-continent. 

The  outlook  for  a  peaceful  settlement  is 
(lark.  The  Imperial  Government  will  in- 
sist   on    a    i)ermanent    settlenuMit.     That     is 


rliai  now  lo  (he  didlest  (•umpri;heusiou. 
A\'ill  the  Hoers  yield  stitticient  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  permanent  settlement  'i  The  ex- 
pectation lias  been  that  they  would  yield. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  wonhl  not  •'climb 
down."  but  ■■  jump  down  "  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. The  indications  are  that  they  will  do 
iieitlier.  In  the  lirst  place,  they  are  pas- 
sionately attached  to  their  in(l«'i)endence, 
which  they  consider  would  be  j^one  if  they 
yielded  the  concessions  demanded.  In  the 
second  plac-e.  tliey  have  an  exaj^gerated  idea 
of  tlieir  own  military  ])ro\vess.  IMiey  are 
well  arnu'd.  and  have  the  sympathy  of  all 
>.!(!  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly will  have  the  alliance  of  the  Free 
S(ate.  The  present  probabilities  are  that 
they  will  tight;  and,  if  they  do,  and  the  Free 
State  joins  tiiem.  it  does  not  take  much  of 
a  prophet  to  predict  that  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lics will  disappear  from  the  map  of  South 
Africa. 

JdllANNE'iBUR'.,  Sori'H    Al  ilK  A. 
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Public   Interests  in  Germany. 

By  Countess  Von  Krockow. 

IIIO  subjects  of  public  interest  In  Ger-  selves  the  most  loyal  of  loyal  subjects;  why 

many  just  now  are  chiefly  the  British-  do  they  oi)i)ose  the  Kais(>r  openly  by  repudiat- 

South   African    trouble,    and    the   im-  inj;-  this  measure  \\  liich  he  champhms  with 

pending  after  effects  of  the  rejection  of  the  ardor  V 

Canal    bill.      The    Philippine    (luestion    like-  These  indeed  are  queries.    As  an  explana- 

wise  calls  forth  comment,  and  some  of  this  tion  of  them,  however,  must  cover  eonsider- 

sounds  strong.  able    ground,  no    wonder    dispatches  fail  to 

American  enterprise  in   collecting  news  is  make  them,  alt  ho  the  bill  is  the  most  impor- 

so  great  that  the  readers  of  Tiik  Ixdepend-  taut  measure  of  the  year  in  German  eyes. 

KNT   have   doubtless   been    informed   of   the  It  came  up.  it  is  true,  iM^fore  a  State  legis- 

speech   the   Kmpen)r  made,   just   before   the  lature,-   the  Prussian  y.«H(//»f/.     Nonetheless 

t'lid  of  (he  legislative  session,   to  the  eff(><-t  the  endre   country   participates  in   the   inci- 

that  the  ("anal  bill  must  go  through,  and  of  dents  that  mark  its  career,  for  the  bill  is  at 

(lie  v,)te  of  the  Landtag,  soon  (hereafter,  de-  bottom    a    creation    and    pet    darling  of  the 

tiding   it    should   ho/;    the    cable    (lisi)atches  bouyaut  and)ition  of  modern  (Jermany.    This 

carry  this  sort  of  news.  has  projected  a  vision  which  sees  the  marshy 

Cable  dispatches,  however,  are  apt  to  h>ave  lowlands  of  (he   \or(h  and   sandy  stretches 

the  mind  of  a  reader  piqued  and  unsatistied.  of  the  .Northwest    swarming  with  a  i)oi)ula- 

j  since  they  excite  questions   which   they    fail  lion  as  tlUck  as  that   of  the  delta  lauds  of 

lo  answer.    As  in  this  case.  wlu>n  one  might  Chinese    rivers,     in    communication    among 

•isk:  Wh.i(  is  the  Canal  bill.  :inv  wav  V    And  themselves   and    with   the   outer   world     bv 

11  ■         ■ 

I  whiit  has  the   Eniju'ror  to  do    widi    1(  7     Or  means  of  cheap   waterways.     And   (he   fore- 

ihe  Prussian  Tories,  either,  for  that  matter  V  cast  is  believed  iu  as  being  realizable,  for  one 

One  always  hoars  of  their  proclaiming  them-  rc.-isoii.   b(>cause  "(is  part  and   parcel   of   the 
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grent  uatioiial  aspinilloii  of  political  union. 
The  Prussian  (ioverniuont  appears  to  claim 
the  credit  lor  projecting  and  introducing  the 
canal  system;   it  is  apt  to  claim  credit  to  it- 
self.   But,  historically,  the  scheme  dates  back 
to  '48,  the  revolutionary  year  that  produced 
ultimately   tlie   uiiion   of   Germany.      For   a 
long  while  after  its  inception  the  scheme  was 
allowed  to  lie  dormant,  tlie  sentiments  of  its 
advocates  being  to  the  effect  that  the  date  for 
inaugurating  it  lay  necessarily  far  ahead  in 
the  future.       And   while   under  'the   ban   of 
this  idea  it  was  possible  for  the  Kiel  portion 
of.  the  canal  system  to  be  carried  out.  a  few 
years  ago,  through  the  urgency  of  military 
men,  popular  enthusiasm  did  not  arouse  it- 
self.   Of  late  years,  however,  the  success  of 
the  Government's  ambition  to  rival  England 
and  France  in  arms  and  naval  undertakings 
has  so  stimulated  rivalry  in  trade  and  indus- 
try  that   now   popular    sympathy    is    ready 
to     respond     hopefully     to     anything,     and 
to  feel  contagious  readiness  for  any  enter- 
prise likely  to  increase  the  greatness  of  Ger- 
many.   The  canal  scheme  thus  sped  into  life, 
and  would    have    been    transformed    into  a 
canal  law  undoubtedly  if  it  had  come  before 
the   federal   Reichstag,   whose    members   are 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.      But  a  canal 
bill  cannot  be  brought  before  that  legislative 
body.    The  German  Constitution  is  like  that 
of  the  United  States    in    omitting    to    define 
clearly  the  rights  of  the  federal  Government 
to  make  internal  improvements,  hence  each 
of   the   several   kingdoms   and   principalities 
legislates  separately  for  itself  on  the  subject 
of  higliways.      All  the  federal   Government 
may  do  is  to  consult  with  the  governments 
of  the  various  States  as  to  Avays  and  means. 
In  this  matter  of  canal  building  such  consul- 
tations long  took  place,  and  the  result  was 
an    understanding    that    I'russia    should    go 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  a  canal  be- 
tween   Ems    and    Dortmund:    a    proposition 
which  the  hotspurs  in  the  I'russiau  ministry 
took  up  and  endeavored  to  set  through,  de- 
spite a  lukewarmness  of  interest  on  the  part 
of    several    colleagues,    old    politicians    and 
wary  courtiers.    They  hoped  to  whip  up  luke- 
warm acquiescence  into  active  advocacy  by 
the  simple  method  of  inspiring  the  Emperor 
to  champion  the  caus<'. 
And  the  Emperor  did  speak  for  it  with  im- 


perious might  and  main,  he  being  for  all 
great  measures  that  promise  prospeiity  or 
glory  to  G<>rmazjy. 

But  see  how  Nemesis  rises  in  the  way  of 
princes  ! 

Back  in  those  same  old  revolutionary  years 
AAheu  the  canal  system  was  first  conceived,  a 
system  of  equal  suffrage  was  proposed  like- 
wise for  the  Prussian  people.  The  King 
then  was  Frederick  William  IV,  and  he  would 
not  hear  of  equal  suffrage.  lie  insisted  on  a 
suffrage  limited  according  to  social  classes, 
which  is  to  say,  on  a  system  of  election  by 
which  a  nobleman's  vote  should  count  more 
than  a  burgher's,  and  a  burgher's  vote  more 
than  a  peasant's  or  workingman's.  And  the 
will  of  the  King  prevailed.  A  three-class 
election  system  was  given  to  Prussia,  by 
which,  up  to  the  present,  a  preponderant 
number  of  Avealthy  Conservatives  are  sent  to 
the  LuiidlcKj.  Hence  Avhen  a  thing  is  to  be 
settled  by  legislation  in  Prussia  it  depends 
on  the  King  and  the  gentr.v.  Those  are  the 
two  factors  that  decide  matters. 

Well,  in  this  matter,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
King  was  for  canals. 

The  gentry,— they  were  agaist  them.      And 
while  the  reason  of  the  King  was  single,  their 
reasons    were    manj-.      Landed    proprietors 
nowadays  are  generally  clubbed  together  in 
the    ownership    of    local    sugar    refineries, 
creameries  and  distilleries.    In  other  words, 
they  manufacture  the  raw  produce  of  their 
lands  and  dairies,   and   so  are  indnstriellen. 
Being    likewise    by    representation    the    law 
makers  of  the  country,  they  have,  as  landed 
proprietors,    maintained    taxation    on     food 
stuffs;  and    in  their  character  as  manufac- 
turers, they  have  secured  low  rates  of  freight- 
age on  existing  Government  railways  for  land 
products.      They  are  what  an  English  land 
oAvner  would  call  "  pretty  fairly  situated." 
And  while  they  themselves  do  not  think  so, 
leniembering    as    they    do     that    their   fore- 
faihei-s  enjoyed  the  free  labor  of  serfs,  still 
they  are  determined  not  to  relinquish  what 
advantages  they  hold. 

Now  canals  cost  stupendous  sums  of 
money,  and  money  must  be  raised  in  one  way 
or  another  by  taxation.  On  what  are  taxes 
to  be  levied  ?  You  cannot  draw  much  out  of  M' 
the  classes  who  possess  nothing.  So  if  taxes  V 
should  be  levied  on  land,  why  they  will  be       ■' 
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hit.  If  on  manufactures,  then,  too,  they  will 
suffer;  for  are  they  not  both  land  owners  and 
factory  owners  ?  Indeed,  they  are,  and  con- 
sequently no  tax  on  land  nor  on  trade  can 
be  invented  save  to  their  damage. 

There  you  have  the  secret  of  what  loolvS 
like  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
sworn  liegemen  of  the  King.  They  are  prac- 
tically the  masters  in  Prussia,  the  three-class 
system  of  voting  enabling  them  to  fill  the 
Landtag  with  their  candidates.  And,  having 
procured  cheap  tranportatiou  rates  and  taxa- 
tion on  grain  by  means  of  legislation  tliereiu, 
they  are  approximately  content.  Still  cheaper 
transportation  rates  by  rail  for  land  produce 
and  a  higher  tax  on  grain,  yes,  those  would 
be  changes  most  desirable;  cliauges  along  an 
old  line.  But  to  vote  for  canals,  for  entirely 
new  things,  no;  they  are  not  ricli  or  foolish 
enough  to  be  persuaded  to  do  that.  Every- 
thing else  the  King  wishes,  but  not  self- 
damage. 

And  tlius  the  matter  stands.  Not  seeing 
their  particular  interests  promoted  by  the 
canal  system  project,  tlie  lords  of  Prussia  in- 
chne  as  little  to  favor  it  as  tliey  inclined  at 
first  to  the  other  grand  project  of  uniting 
Germany.  Truly,  it  is  a  deeply  interesting 
spectacle  to  see  the  repetitions  that  talie 
place.  Ever  and  ever  is  it  tlie  people  who 
convert  the  King  to  an  idea,  and  the  King 
who  then  undextalves  to  coerce  his  nobles. 

But  enough  of  the  Canal  bill.      It  will  be 
presented  to  the  Landtag  very  soon  again,  if 
official     declarations     are     to     lx>     credited, 
which  an  increasing  number  of  burghers  are 
beginning  to  thluli  they  may  not  be.      The 
Emperor  has  suffered  ciuite  a  number  of  re- 
buffs from  the  hands  of  his  subjects  assem- 
bled in  Congress  during  the  past  ten  years; 
and  each   time    the    honest  people  have  ex- 
I      pected  to  witness  dire  punishment  meted  out 
I      to  the  hardy  offenders.    But  beyond  the  dis- 
missal of  a  minister  or  tAvo  from  the  Eden  of 
the  imperial  cabinet,  no  awful  consequences 
have  followed.    Whence  they  conclude,  quite 
logically,  that  he  may  be  calmed  down  again 
by  the  wizard  of  a  Chancellor  in  some  un- 
obtrusive way.  and  be  influenced  to  consent 
to  allowing  the  second  presentation  of  the 
Canal  bill  to  be  postponed  until  the  objec- 
tions to  it  shall  have  been  more  thoroughly 
considered  at  the  green  table. 


As  for  the  British  Transvaal  trouble,  it 
is  observable  that  only  the  Government  or- 
gans maintain  a  tone  of  neutral  comment; 
all  the  rest,  Conservative,  Liberal  and  Demo- 
cratic, let  their  sympathy  go  out  to  the  Boers, 
defiant  of  dictation  and  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. The  people  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  interfere  In  President  Kriiger's 
fa\'or,  and  feel  grieved  because  the  Emperor 
appears  to  thiuli  open  advocacy  of  the  Boer 
side  impolitic.  A  strong  word  from  the 
Kaiser,  like  that  of  President  Cleveland's  to 
Great  Britaiu,  might,  they  think,  have  forced 
the  case  before  a  tribunal  of  arbitration. 
And  the  moral  sense  of  men  is  shamed  by 
the  suspicion  that  Germany  is  silent  because 
she  means  to  profit  by  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  English  to  her  annex- 
ing a  bit  of  land  somewhere  for  herself. 

"  The  whole  Christian  world,"  writes  Pro- 
fessor Niemand,  in  The  Liberal,  "  is  in  a  mad 
fit  of  avarice.  Such  a  widely-spread,  stupen- 
dous and  uncontrollable  craze  of  aggression 
as  is  now  affecting  all  the  Great  Powers  has 
not  recurred  in  human  liistorj-  since  the  Mo- 
hammedan era  of  European,  African  and 
Asiatic  conquest.  The  American  Union, 
which  remained  longest  out  of  the  ranks,  has 
caught  the  prevalent  malady  and  joined  the 
aggressive  States.  Half  unconsciously  to  it- 
self, perhaps.  For  that  fine  race  [the  Amer- 
icans], having  been  brought  up  in  Old  Testa- 
ment like  frankness  of  speech,  did  not  know 
that  political  infamies  are  called  by  fine 
words.  They  always  misjudged  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  for  this  reason;  having  as- 
sumed that  in  spite  of  better  knowledge  Ger- 
mans and  Frenchmen  committed  wrong.  So 
they  were  inexperienced,  and  when  the  old 
bauner-uplifted  phrases,  about  '  honor,' 
'  glory,'  '  destiny,'  are  started  in  their  midst, 
behold  they  are  taken  in.  They  become  like 
Germans  when  the  Government  seized  Kiau 
Chau;  like  Frenchmen  when  the  army  hissed 
Dreyfus;  like  Englishmen  while  Chamber- 
lain and  Rhodes  are  attacking  the  owners  of 
the  Rand;  which  is  to  say.  full  of  the  intox- 
icating liquor  of  national  self-flattery,  and 
ready  to  relinquish  the  goods  of  their  Puritan 
sober  life. 

"  If  the  American  Republic  ever  meant  any- 
thing historically,  it  meant  a  protest  against 
Europe.      Its   Declaration   of    Independence 
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m:is  a  lookiuy  backwanl  ov.-r  Kuropcaii  con-  l>i'i-allcl.      The  irlioir  AinjUi-tia.nm  race,   if  the 

ditlons  and  a  siiniuiiug  up  ol'  all  tli<-  cxpori-  ''"</'  '"'  ''"'  mrHliniicd.  is  fors<tkin<j  spiritiml 

eiK-e  thus  won.       It   <()in'spoud(>(l  politically  '"«'".'/('  iiroiind.      Tlio  wave  of  ivactiou  that 

to  laiihcr's  77/r.sr.s-.-  just  as  the  ouo  was  a  re-  '^  uphoaviu.i:-  the  Yankee  from  his  riynioudi 

nunciatiou  of  ('atholicisni,  so  was  the  other  ''o''^  "*'  l"'»'t*'st   a. gainst   .uoverniuent  by  au- 

a  renunciation  and  defiance  of  inii)erialisni.  'hority    is  pressin.ii'  Kujjlishmen  off  tlie  ])ure, 

Over  one  hundred  years  it  lias  (Midured.  bleak   hiiihts   of   evanj^elicalisni   toward    the 

"  Europe  has  not  clianjie-l  essentially  mean-  lowlnnds  of  sumptuous  imperious  ritualism, 

while.    It  has  forms  of  liberty:  but   the  sub-  l-""<'  '^  ""'  hoastinji-  that  goes  on  about  the 

stantial  reality  is  still  militarism,  or  jioveru-  progress   of   the    Anglo-Saxon.       "We   hear, 

inent  by  authority    and    the    mrght    of    the  brethren,  but  we  do  not  see."  " 
strongest.    So  if  Europe  be  unchanged,  why        '^'li''  whole  article  is  worth  (pioting,  as  in- 

should  America   relincpiish  her  avocation  of  dtH-d,.  I  find  that  Ilia  ve  marked  several  i)apers; 

protestation   by  turning  round  and  becoming  ^li^   change   in   the   policy   of  .the   American 

like  her  ?    Alas,  it  is  all  for  th(>  possession  of  (Government    seems    so    remarkable  to  Oer- 

.some  far  away  islands,  and  for  the  sake  of  mans    that    they    philosophize    a    great    deal 

smoothing  the  path  for  some  ti-aders  to  grow  i'hout   it.    One  cynic  covers  several  pages  of 

rich  !    Oh,  madness:  I   say.  madness  !    They  •'   maga/iue  to  jirove  that  American  women 

are  doing  they   know   not   what;   giving   up  ■■"''^'  <loomed   to  come  down   from   their  pin- 

their  birthright  for  a   mess  of  pottage;  sur-  nacle.    And  this  is  done  l)y  calcidating  what 

rendering    their    grand    attitude    of    protest,  "'^'  depletion  of  men  will  l)e  from  the  United 

wherein  they  commanded  the  ri'spect  of  the  Stales,  in  case  colonies  and  a  colonial  army 

powerful  and  the  adoration  of  tue  idealists  of  '"'t"  in:dntaincd.  after  the  English  and  Ger- 

the   world,   to   scramble   with   the  effete  old  '"'■'"  fashion. 

nations    for  land  !    Vw  land,  altlio  they  al-         However,  tliis  suh.j(>ct  of  what  damage  will 

ready  possess  so  much.    They  repudiate  their  «ffrue  to  Anu'iican  womanhood  by  coloniza- 

Declaration  in  spirit  and  in  word  for  a  strip  ^'<^"  '"  climes  unfit  for  white  women  to  fol- 

of  dch  land  !  low  their  soldiers  and  ti'ading  merchants  to, 

"The  fact  seems  incredible.     But  it  has  its  ^  "'"'^t  leave:  anotiier  time  1  may  pursue  it. 

Dresden,  Germany. 


Dakota. 

By  Hamlin  Garland. 

I. 

Lam)  of  a  sea-like  drift  of  plain. 
With  hills  on  her  western  Imrder-land. 

Where  men  delve  under  the  roek-based  lir, 
P]ager  to  grasp  at  her  golden  sand; 

Seat  of  an  empire,  broad  and  free. 
With  hights  where  the  buffalo  range  at  will. 
And  peoi)led  i)rairies  where  brave  hearts  thrill 

To  the  century's  power  and  prophecy. 

II. 

I  stood  one  (hiy  on  a  pi'airi(>  hight. 

.\nd  looked  far  out  on  the  misty  sea 
Of  mid-day  grasses  lying  asleep. 

As  silent  as  dim  futurity. 
No  voice  in  all  that  wide  careen 

Of  soundless  surf  and  nnfliung  sAvell 
"J'hat  broke  a-bloom;  no  trace  was  seen 

Of  hand  of  man— no  shadow  fell. 
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No  sign  of  lifo  save  a  shadowy  wolf 

AVho  sat  liko  sontincl  still  ns  stone; 
Or  sailini?  hawlc  whose  shadow's  lii^lit 

Was  not  more  silont,  than  his  own. 
Far  awav  in  the  north  a  dim  sun-lako 

Lay  silver-white;  while  down  from  the  sky 
That  was  ldu(?  .-is  an  eye  and  deep  as  the  sea 

Fell  the  iniseen  heron's  ecliohij;-  cry. 

Along  the  deeit-worn  crooked  tr;iils 

TliQ  blue-joint  waved  nnd   roses  spread 
Their  tender   bosoms  to  the  west-Avind's  lij); 

Shaken  no  more  by  the  wild  hei'd's  troiid. 
Silent,  majestic,  loue  as  the  seas 

Round  the  southern  pole,  the  land  nnmote, 
Awaited  the  i)i()n.t;hmaii"s  stern  decrees 

To  laugh  into  plenty  beneath  his  feet. 

III. 

I  stood  jigaiu  on  the  self-s:niie  mound 

Of  swellin.t;-  turf,  three  years  between. 
And,   lo  !  tlie  land  was  a-hum  with  sound 

Of  m(>n  and  of  reapers  as  sickles  keen 
Swept  into  the  drowsy  headed  wheat 

AVith  clatter  and  rush  and  jocund  song: 
While    wide    as    a    sea— green,    yellow    and    Itrown- 

Tlie  gniin  tields  endlessly  rolled  along. 

Kound  golden  islands,  in  greener  seas, 

The  l)inder  clattered,  its  shining  lists 
Of   running   fingers   round    portly   sheaves 

L'nweiiriedly  drawing  tlie  liemi)en  twists. 
Briglit  cottnge  roofs,  like  .sails  adrift 

And  tossed  on  the  sweeping  swells, 
Lent  sound  of  laughter,  while  distant  spires 

In  the  sunset's  hush  lent  sound  of  bells. 

I  l\'lt  the  thrill  of  a  nation's  hesirt 

As  north  and  south  and  on  to  the  seas 
The  railway  trains  shot   to  and  fro 

Likes  waves  of  blood  in  arteries; 
And  lightning  lines  in   their  sublety 

Kan  here  and  there  like  sentient  tlungs. 
To  listen  and   tell   in  the  settler's  ear 

The  marvelous  story  the  century  sin^s. 

IV. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  pioneer  I 

Loading  the  way  for   the  worhl's  ;idvance: 
The  steel  swung  strong  in  their  tireless  h;inds. 

Gi'eator  tlinu   lieroes  of  old   ronuince. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  pioneer  ! 

And  this  is  th.e  nnghty  march,  whose  beat 
Is   heard    tlie   whole   sad   earth    around; 

Aye.  tills  is  the  pi-ini  of  tlieir  mnrching  feet  I 


A   Successful   Philanthropy. 

THE  CHATTEL  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  BALTIMORE. 
By  Maltbie  D.   Babcock,  D.D. 


SOME  TIME  ago  in  the  course  of  "friendly 
family  visiting  "  a  worker  reported  a 
family  in  great  distress.  Tlie  motlier 
had  borrowed  ifBO  from  a  loan  company  on 
account  of  a  funeral.  Of  this  amount  she  was 
allowed  $25,  $5  being  reserved  fof  fees.  She 
was  obliged  to  pay  $3  a  month  interest.  The 
illegality  was  avoided  by  calling  it  six  per 
cent.,  plus  charges.  After  paying  $3  a  month 
for  thirteen  months  something  prevented  the 
next  payment  and  a  warning  was  sent  that 
if  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  the  prop- 
erty would  be  seized  and  sold  the  next  noon. 
The  case  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer 
at  once  and  a  threat  of  indictment  before  the 
grand  jury  brought  the  company  speedily  to 
terms. 

This  instance  led  to  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  the  discovery  that  thousands  of 
imfortunate  borrowers  were  being  bled  to 
death.  The  record  offices  were  searched,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  recorded 
loans  discovered,  and  the  certain  Ivnowledge 
oblained  that  two  or  three  times  as  much 
business  was  done  without  recording.  For 
these  loans  interest  was  charged  running 
from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  per  cent. 
No  money  was  allowed  to  be  paid  on  the 
principal,  so  that  it  was  practically  a  hope- 
less debt.  Borrowers  would  save  money 
toward  the  principal,  but  some  emergency 
would  demand  it  before  the  full  amount  was 
accumulated. 

The  matter  was  talked  over  among  a  few 
interested  workers,  methods  of  meeting  the 
situation  in  Boston  and  New  York  studied, 
and  a  conference  of  men  called.  After  one 
or  two  meetings  a  detailed  report  of  the  need 
and  a  plan  for  coping  with  it  wer<!  submitted 
to  twenty  business  men.  .\rticles  of  incor- 
poration were  secured  and  $20,000,  afterward 
raised  to  $30,000,  was  subscribed  as  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Chattel  Loan  Association  of 
Baltimore. 

That  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago.    The  first 

annual  report  has  been  read  to  the  directors. 

The  results  have  been  far  In  excess  of  any 
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hopes  that  were  cherished.  Five  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  loans  have  been  negotiated 
for  a  total  amount  of  $45,000.  The  year's 
business  shoAvs  a  loss  in  loans  of  only  $163, 
interest  defaulted,  not  of  capital.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  company  permitted  the  transfer 
of  a  substantial  sum  to  a  surplus  account. 
Bat  two  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  and  in 
both  instances  because  of  attempted  fraud 
on  the  part  of  borrowers.  About  $5,000 
worth  of  loans  were  applied  for  and  refused, 
showing  tlie  good  faith  of  the  great  mass  of 
borrowers.  The  company  has  been  partic- 
ular in  this  matter,  one  dollar  deposit  being 
donianded  for  examination  of  an  application, 
the  money  not  refunded  if  the  loan  was  not 
negotiated.  References  as  to  character  are 
required  and  a  proof  that  the  furniture  on 
which  money  is  borrowed  is  paid  for. 

Loans  have  been  made  to  all  kinds  of  peo 
pie,  to  dentists,  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers, 
to  clei'ks  of  every  grade,  nurses,  dressmakers, 
builders,  hnckster.s,  butchers  and  bakers. 
Money  has  been  loaned  in  amounts  from  $25 
to  $300.  A  rate  of  payment  is  arranged  at 
the  time  of  loan,  including  weekly  or  monthly 
installments,  interest  and  part  payment  on 
the  principal.  In  this  way  the  total  amount 
may  be  paid  in  a  lixcd  time  without  undue 
suffering.  In  several  cases  where  the  rate  of 
payment  was  found  to  be  too  large  a  read- 
justment to  better  suit  the  ability  of  the  bor- 
rower has  been  made. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  company 
the  regular  rate  of  the  companies  engaged  in 
this  loan  business  was  five  per  cent,  a  month 
for  loans  of  $100  or  over  for  six  months. 
Eight  per  cent,  a  month  for  a  loan  of  $50. 
Tliese  rates  have  been  reduced  one-half 
throughout  the  city. 

A  good  work  was  done  the  past  jear  for 
street  railway  motormen  and  conductors, 
who  were  then  reciuired  to  deposit  $50  with 
the  company.  Few  of  the  men  having  this 
amount  in  ready  cash,  they  were  obliged  to 
borrow  it  from  the  loan  companies.  These 
companies    would    loan    only    $40    of    the 
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aiuotiiil,  letting  the  uioii  get  the  other  $10 
wherever  they  could,  and  for  this  $40  they 
were  oblised  to  pay  $2  a  month  interest.  Our 
Chattel  Loan  Association  yave  them  $50  for 
$8  per  year,  and  the  matter  has  been  so 
agitated  that  the  street  railway  company  has 
recently  changed  its  entire  plan.  The  men 
are  now  bonded  by  a  trust  coni])any  for  $.")0 
at  a  rate  of  $3  a  year.  AVliat  this  means  to 
the  2,300  men  emploj'ed  no  one  can  estimate. 
A  single  illustration  in  my  own  experience 
will  show  the  value  of  the  new  loan  com- 
pany. It  is  but  one  of  many.  A  woman,  a 
wage  earner,  paying  for  her  home  by  month- 
ly installments,  through  illne.ss  could  not 
meet  a  payment  that  was  due  and  asked  me 
for  a  loan  of  $2r>.  I  sent  her  to  the  associa- 
tion and  told  her  if  she  failed  to  see  me  the 
next  day.  She  returned  radiant,  full  of  grati- 
tude and  enthusiasm.  The  company  had 
given  her  the  money  at  a  rate  which,  having 
had  some  experience  in  borrowing  before,  she 
could  not  believe  possible,  by  wliich  in  a  few 
months  without  undue  strain,  principal  and 
interest  would  be  paid. 


The  work  is  not  charitable,  but  philan- 
thropic. Ijil<e  Insurance  companies  and  sav- 
ings banks,  its  original  impulse  was  benevo- 
lent. The  value  of  these  institutions  is  un- 
questioned, and  a  poor  man  can  now  insure 
his  life  and  deposit  his  savings  as  well  as  the 
rich.  Our  c-hattel  loan  company  is  intended 
to  give  liim  e(iual  facilities  in  the  borrowing 
of  money.  lie  cannot  go  to  the  bank  as  a 
rich  man  can.  He  is  forced  to  go  to  the 
sharks,  who  eat  him  up.  In  signing  their  pa- 
pers he  does  not  realize  what  he  is  doing,  and 
is  involved  in  perpetual  and  hopeless  debt. 
Why  should  not  such  companies  be  organ- 
ized in  all  our  cities  ?  If  viewed  from  no 
other  point,  it  is  a  profitable  investment  of 
capital.  But  the  real  rewards  belong  to  the 
realm  of  brotherhood,  helping  the  kingdom 
to  come. 

Those  interested  In  the  matter,  methods  of 
this  association  and  how  to  organize  one  may 
obtain  information  by  writing  Mr.  W.  N.  Fin- 
ley,  the  manager,  23  Glenn  Building,  Balti- 
more. 

Baltimorr,  Md. 
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By  E.   Irenaeiis  Prime-Stevenson. 


THE  last  days  of  our  small  vacation-par- 
ty    in     Ocalita     were     closing,     cer- 
tainly    nothing     new     in     the     way 
of    incident,     not     to     say     entertainment, 
was    desired.      Even    to    the    doings    over 
at    the    Quarters— and    our    host's    planta- 
tion    industries     made     the     negro     settle- 
ment a  large  and  lively  province— we  had  be- 
come a  trifle  indifferent,  convinced  that  the 
ardors  of  a  camp-meeting,  tlie  calisthenics  of 
a  social  dance  and  the  gusto  of  a  barbecue 
among  the  upper  circles  could  no  further  go. 
It  was  our  hostess  who  startled  us  from  this 
auilable  lethargy   one  morning  at  breakfast. 
"  There  is  to  be  a  show  over  at  the  Quar- 
ters this  evening,"  she  remarked  with  a  fine 
assumption  of  the  casual  in  her  tone;  "and 
if  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  one  that  visited 
us  a  couple  of  summers  ago,  I  give  you  all 
Northern  trash  a  pressing  invitation  to  join 
me  as  a  spectator." 


"  What  sort  of  a  show  was  that  ? "  de- 
manded her  husband.  "  Or,  do  you,  do  you 
mean  Ooliath  Whistle's  '  Celebrated  and 
Unique  Biblical  Perspective?'" 

"  I  do  mean  that,"  returned  Madame,  smil- 
ing in  retrospective  pleasure.  Her  husband 
gave  a  significant  laugh.  Those  of  us  who 
had  caught  at  the  amazing  name  of  the 
showman  and  were  ali-eady  in  love  with  the 
title  of  his  show  hoped  our  best  that  the  en- 
tertainment in  doubt  might  indeed  be  "  Go- 
liath Whistle's  Celebrated  Biblical  Perspec- 
tive." It  proved  to  be  no  less.  Accordingly 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock  we  were  crowding 
our  way,  as  unobtrusively  as  possible,  into  a 
side  aisle  of  the  Ocalita  St.  Philip's  A.  M.  E. 
Church.  Our  party  of  nine,  indeed,  made 
only  a  passing  white  ripple  on  the  sea  of 
black  attendance;  tall  and  short,  fat  and 
thin,  in  gala  dress  or  in  blue  jeans  and  cal- 
ico, that  evidently  had  confidence  in  Goliatb 
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Whistle's  rrstdirccs  id  iiiipnivf  I  lie  sliiiiiuK' 
liDiir.  We  subsided  iido  llic  diiiiiicss  of  St. 
I'liilip's  tlozcii  (iil-l:inii)s  ;iii(l  lookt'd  about,  us, 
without  too  nuicli  emphasis  of  tlic  iirofcss, 
into  an  odd  cliiMrosfuro. 

(ioliatli  >\'hisllc's  I'niiiuc  I'.iblical   I'crsjicc- 
tivo  Avas  of  the  order  of  iuafiic-laut(>rn  i)ei- 
sjx'ctives.    Tliat  was  (piite  phiin.    Tliere  was 
tlie   wiiite   sheet,   a    i)allid   mystery   in   itself 
that    already    riveted    to    its    ex])ansivenoss 
the  eyes  of  all  the  waitinj;-  i)i(  Uaiiinnies  and 
aunties  in  the  audience.    There  was  the  fa- 
milial* sti'ons"  smell   of  lamp   and   soot,   and 
the  wonted  deal  ol  tlyiii.u'  bacU  and  forth  be- 
hind the  veil— with  uotliius'  in  particular  in 
front  of  it.    There  was  tlie  aiiticii)atory  eom- 
iiifi  and  .n()in.i;-,  enlariiiufi'  and  vanishing  of  a 
dislc   of   focus   that   promised  Avonders   held 
oack  till  the  last  instant.    As  to  attendance, 
perhaps  three   hundred  of  the  audience   al- 
ready were  seated.    But  this  was  the  more 
sedate  and   incurious   i)art.    For    tlie   aisles 
were  lively   thoroughfares  of  llirtation  and 
exercise,  the  broader  ])assage  at  the  rear  of 
the  building  and  even  tlie  luiseated  corners  at 
its  upper  end  (tliat  l)prdered  intrusively  on 
the   show's   apiiaratus)   buzzed   and   cackled 
and  te-heed  with  coquetry  and  business,  un- 
til the  Perspective  fairly  began.    Then    al- 
most everythin.c  else  ceased.    1  say  almost, 
for  it  seemed  that  the  feast  was  not  to  be  of 
the   spiritual  and    artistic    kind.       A    brisk 
twinkling  of  candles  and   moving  of  chairs 
and  rattling  of  dishes  and  clinking  of  knives 
and  forks  descended  from  St.  rinlip's  sliad- 
owy   and    deep    gallery.    Two    long    tables 
stretched  themselves  across  its  mi(hlle.  A. gen- 
eral supper, and  evidently  a  highly  toothsome 
one.  waste  be  partaken  there— for  a  small  ex- 
tra fee.  As  far  as  we  could  .iudge,  it  was  Oca- 
lita  etiquette  to  offer  one's  best  damsel  such 
good  cheer  as  this  happy  board  aft'orded.  and 
to  eat  as  long  as  possible'  during  the  show, 
itself— much  as  one  sees  family  paities  dis- 
cussing ices  in  Italian  opera  houses  on  warm 
evenings.    This  can  easily  lead  to  complica- 
tions—but to-night  it  bred  none. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen."  A  deep  voice 
boomed  out  of  the  darkness.  The  silhouett*' 
of  a  figiu-e  approjn-iately  big  loomed  up  on 
the  sheet-behind  it.  not  foi'ward  of  it.  To 
this  minute  I  am  notldng  if  not  regretful 
that  Goliath  Whistle  (for  he  it  was)  in  proper 


|>erson    \a  ho    inaii'^    tlie    iiil  rmbielory    speeeli 
lli.-il   followed,  remains  lo  me  ro.r  (I  i)reteri:a 
nihil.     Hut  such  he  is!     For  even  liis  vast  ro- 
tund shadow  passed  in  a  twinkling,  and  his 
short  speecli  came  out  on  space  witlioni  any 
ai-tualiy     \isiide     means    Ol'      suppori.     Our 
hostess  said  tliat  (ioliatli  liad  been  "an   elder" 
once  on  a  time,  iu  good   and   regular  stand- 
ing at  Jacksonville,  which  calling  he  had  de- 
serted to  enter  on  tlie  life  and   more  i-obusi 
livelihooi]   won   liy   his   l'ni(ine  Bililical  l*er- 
spective.    At  any  rate    lie  spoke  well  and  to 
tile  point.     l''or,  said  he:  '"  Ladies  and  gentle- 
meiil    Our    Kililical    rerspecli\-e   is  .-ibout    to 
begin.     It   is   lieyoiid  ciuestion   tlie   linest    mid 
most  tini'  religious  i-ntertainment  on  tlie  face 
of  this  globe.    It  is,  too,  both  religions  and 
sicular  (v/c).    I  want  .vou  all  to  go  away  feel- 
ing that  you  have  your  money's  full  emolu- 
ments, and  I  know  yon  will:  and  I  want  you 
to  go  away  enabling  me  to  feel   the  same. 
So — for  the  first  matter— all  the  lights  will 
lilease  go  out  at  once;  and  for  the  second, 
nobody'U  please  slip  out  before  the  collection, 
one-half  of  wliicli   is  to  the  paying  of  your 
(•lunch  debt,  as  <lnl,v  and  JiiidUy  agreed.    La- 
flies  and  gentlemen'.    1  give  you  all  my  kind- 
est salutations  and  best  wi.shes  for  yoin-  wel- 
fare in  this  world  and  in  the  Lord's  happy 
W(n-ld  to  come.     liCt  us  all  sing  the  national 
anthem  of  our  beloved  eoiuitry." 

^ly  neighbor's  comment.  ".V  model  prefncel 
But  I   liope   he  don't   mean  that  the  whites 
must  go  out  as  Avell  as  the  light,"  was  half 
diowiied  in  tiie  sonorous    liood    of    African 
harmony  that  startcMl   in  as  if  by  a  signal. 
They  sang  the  h.vmn  Avith  more  i)arts  than 
its  original  notation  has  allowed  for.  and  in 
more  verses  than  1  sns[)ect  any  of  us  better- 
taught  choristers   knew.    Sang  it  in  a  sud- 
denly  growing   darkness  all   over  the  widr 
cliurch  that  made  the  singing  the  more  im- 
pressive, what  with  its  suggestions  of  a  rich. 
liarbarous   metliod  :ind  The  touches  of  wild 
ornamentatiim  thrown  in.    And  then,  with  a 
general   "Ah  "   of  ecstasy,   of  abandonment 
to  the  hour,  of  a  complete  self-forgetfulness 
born  of  delight  and  wonder,  the  round  white 
<Iisk    on    the   screen   grew   highl.v   definitive 
and  tran<iuil,  and  another  great  sigh  of  ex- 
citement  greeted   the   Biblical   Perspective's 
opening iiict  ures— the  I'resident  of  the  United 
States  and  liis  .-imialile  wife.    It  will  he  re- 
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liii'iiilicri'il    lli.il    Ml'.    Wliisllc  ]i:hI    iiH'iil  ii>U('(l  Wr  lulirld  .\'l:nii  :iiiil  l-lv  c  (lri\cii  rrmii   l-Jdcis 

discreetly  :i    "  sn'iil:ir  "   oulscKiiii;'   (o   his  cii  ;iii(l    ("iiiii    slii.\iiiji'    Alicl.    .-iiid    .\(i;ili    coiisuiii- 

fertaiiiiiH'Ut.  .'U.-itin.ii- ;i  in'ciiostci'oiis  .\vk  with  his  hund  on 

1  ii  111  sorry  fli;it  ((■.•iiiiiol  dwell  on  Hint  very  ;i     hisoni     \\'lieii    I'lianioli    was  shown,  driv- 

porlion  of  it.     II    was  liislorical.  Iiiojiraphieal  ini;:    his    ciiariol     like    ('ook's    'I'onrs,    ii    was 

and   sent  iiiiental.    witli   opnleiit    \ariety.     We  "•  persoiiallN    coiidncted  ""     into   the    Ked    Sea. 

had  the  i)()rlraHs  of  iii<»st   of  our  Chief  ]'^.\-  the  soii.n'  (<f  the  audience  ros<>  n]).  with  vivid 

ccutives    from    Washinjiton    downward;    hut  sjiirit.  to  nn  overiiowerius'  binary  rhytluii: 

with  a  chroiioloiiic  liiconse(inence  about  their  ■•  oh.  /'/cz-raoli  I      Oli.  J'Iki-vaoU '. 

order    that    made    lis     snsi»ect     that     (Joliath  Tlic  Lord's  own  Jiand  lias  I'liar-noh  (Irowiidcd  1 

Whistle  was  not  sure  of  just  how  that  ought  Oli,  /'//((-raoli — and  your  clid-viotsl 

to  1)0.    (For  that  matter,  Jiiost  of  us  are  by  In  <li»'  15<'<1  Sea!" 

no  means   too   fortitied   ourselves.)     ^^'e  had  Xor   iimst    one    foi;;ct    to    mention    I>aiii(d.   a 

.Vbrahani    liincoln    in    four   distinct    scenes —  compla<-ent    liuiirc     anion.i:     four    lieartli-ru.u: 

one  pres(.'ntiii,n'  our  Martyr-rresident  safe  in  lions    tiiat    (diciled    tlie    familiar   lyric  of  the 

the  bosom  of  his  famil.v,  another  sij^nin^'  the  idantations: 

Emancipation  IM-oclamation,  a  thii-d,  fallinj"'  •■  jf  jj,y   ],„i-d  deliver  Daniol 
back   into   Mrs.   Tviucoln's   arms   wrapped   in  -Danir/.-  Danic/.' — 
the  American   tla.n'  and  iiierced  with  the  red  //  lie  (leli\er  rich  l)aiii</ 
knife  of  the  assassin  (a   monstrous  weapon  He  will  deliver  porjr  mo!" 
quite;  half  as  h)nf;'  as  the  President),  and  a  Jonah's  story  was.  as  we  had  anticipated, 
linal  scene  of  what  the  Whistle  voice  drooned  a   mecdianical  slide.    The  "  yreat  fish,"  unin- 
out,  "His  layin.u;-  in  estate^ — in  full  estate."  .jured  by  iliijlier  Criticism  of  tliat  wonderful 
Need  I  describe  how  this  (piartet  of  pictures  narrative  of  human  nature,  was  very  like  a 
awed  and  editied?    And  as   with  one  voice,  whale    and    it    swallowed    and    rejected    the 
when    the    "  layin.i;-    in    estate"    was   shown,  prophet  most  canoiiicall.v. 
iirst  a  low  humming  and  then  a  full  cliorus  ^\'e  had  David  and   8aul;  the  visit  of  the 
sang  slowly,  and  as   by  a   spontaneous  im-  Queen  of  Sheba  i  in  a  crinolinei  to  Kin.g  Solo- 
pulse:  mon;  the  Israelites  l>efore  .^inai.  iireet(>(l  with 
"0,  mournful  (lay  :     (),  groanin   day.  •>    I'^'all.v    sni)erb    choral    acclaim.    besinnin.g 
Wlii'ti  Alira'm  Lincoln  passed  away."  "  ^I.v  ><ii>s  are  black  as  Sinai's  cloud."  and  a 
]Uit  we  had  not  too  many  scenes  of  dole,  singularly  pretty  meeting  of  Until  with  Koaz. 
We  were  enlivened  by  mechanical  slides,  in  J  susp(>ct   from  some  far-away  :Munich  ori.ir- 
which  energetic  courtship  IimI  to  kissing.  We  inal. 

Were  eddied  by  a  [lort rait  of  ■' the  gwat  Sage  -'^'"1  >">  "^v*'"'   ""   some  thirty  or  more  pic- 

UnsseJl.  of  .New   York,  whose  real  name   is  tnres,  all  signilic-iiii   .d'  the  Old  'rest.-inienfs 

not  Sage  Kuss(dl  at  all.  but  who's  come  to  1)0  g'oat   actors  and    ligures.   ri(ddy   vindicating 

ealled  that   because  he  is  so  wise  in   makin'  H'*'   'iglit   <>f   ^Ii'-    Wiiistle   to   style  liis    Por- 

nioiiey   and    because    he    sets    Wall    street   a  spoctive  as  one   P.iblical:  and.    by    many   de- 

nistlin."    (It  was  not  the  eminent  tinancier's  <>">i'^  that  I  cannot  slop  to  note,  stamping  it 

portrait,   by    th,>   by.)     We    were   given    like-  :i"tl  fn'  i«loas  of  those  Avho  drew  and  i)ainte<l 

iiesses.  very  liigldy  colored,  of   N'ictoria  and  '•«  sliding  visi(Mis  as.    indeed.     I'luque    and 

'■race  Diirling  and  Stanley,  views  of  .North-  worthy  to  be  C(debr;ited.     .\nd  yet  tlu're  was 

erii  cities  and   .Xiag.ira.  allegorical   Uo<dvs  of  :'     suggostiveiiOss    of    lliblical    dignity,     the 

Ages  aiul  Within  the  \'eils,  and  Pulls  for  the  sense  of  ])rophet  or  king  as  .i  type,  latent  in 

^hore.      At  oa<di  one.  as  if  by  intuition  of  each  picture.    10v(>n  with  their  .glaring  faulti- 

what    would   occur   to    his    neighbor's    mind.  '>t'^^  i>i><l   crudity    the   I'erspoctive  thus   far 

hurst   forth  thos(>  sudden  wild  fra,gments  of  ^vas  not  merely,  to  our  tutored  minds,  just  so 

riule  .and  emotional  hymns,  echoing  through  mucdi  humor,  amndironisms.  caricature.    The 

the  chnrcirs  open  windows  into  the  (leorgian  way    in    which    the    pictures    wi>ro    reeeiveil, 

night   across   the   sullen    river   and    into   tlii>  with  the  <\vo  of  Inuuble  faith  and  In  spiritual 

moss-hung  woods.  v(>noralion.  (pdeted  one's  tendencies  to  laugh. 

.Vnd  now  the  show  grows  Kiblical  apace,  llow  real,  how  appealin,g  it  all  was  to  these 
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simple  souls!  Was  it  auy  )i;ii)i)ii'r  forluiii' 
for  us  that  we  were  so  far  beyoml  thuiii  in 
esthetic  and  other  sensibilities? 

But  its  more;  appealing  and  serious  part 
was  to  come.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen," 
came  Mr.  Whistle's  strong  monition  from  be- 
hind tlie  screen,  "  the  last  hour  of  oiir  Bibli- 
cal Perspective  will  l)e  devoted  to  tlie  blessed 
story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
oiu-  Divine  Kedeemer.  1  will  ask  that  most 
respectful  audience  to  do  things  while  I  am 
exhibiting  it— one  is  to  sing  out,'  to  a  man, 
woman  and  child,  such  hymns  as  we  all 
know  so  well,  and  which  me  and  the  choir 
of  your  church  will  start  up  for  you.  And 
the  oth(>r  thing  I  will  ask  is  that  the  refresh- 
ment table  be  suspended  until  that  second 
half  of  the  entertainment  is  over." 

A  deeper  hush  came  over  the  dark  church. 
In  the  gallery's  epicurean  cross-section  the 
supper  was  indeed  "suspended;"  and  not  a 
fork  was  heard  thenceforth.  The  pictures 
began.  To  our  surprise,  we  discovered,  at 
once,  that  these  were  of  quite  a  different  or- 
der from  their  predecessors,  for  instead  of 
the  crude  or  commonplace  representations 
by  unskilled  mechanics,  one  of  those  collec- 
tions of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  slides  made 
now  so  cheaply  but  faithfully  from  the  mas- 
terpieces of  classic  and  modern  religious 
art  was  disclosed.  Our  hostess  whispered 
that  this  was  an  entire  surprise  to  her;  and 
that  evidently  Goliath  Whistle  had  found 
the  Biblical  Perspective  remunerative 
enough  to  make  advisable  a  Jacksonville  or 
even  New  York  order  for  what,  I  believe, 
dealers  call  a  "  select  classical  series."  Such 
things  are  nowadays  carefully  made  up,  and 
often  with  fine  taste.  But  strangely  enough, 
down  in  that  remote  Georgian  negro  colony, 
seemed  it  to  us  to  see — even  through  a  pho- 
tographer's arbitrary  catalogue  and  "  lot  " 
consigned  to  a  customer— the  Annunciation 
figured  by  Carucci's  florid  and  yet  noble 
painting  in  the  Louvre;  the  Visitation,  by 
Albertinelli's  graceful  work  in  the  Uffizi;  the 
Nativity,  by  Coregglo's  immortal  "  La 
Notte "  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by 
that  almost  only  work  in  which  Reni  shows 
strength  of  composition.  These  pictures 
were  not  colored,  save  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, and  those  treated  neatly  and  accurate- 
ly as  to  scheme.    From  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 


represented  by  \'au  Dyk's  serene  "  iiepose," 
wc  wereciiiTJed  on  to  tlie  Divine  Boyhood,  ns 
Schonhcri'.  Hunt  and  Rossetti  have  depicted 
it,  and  thence  to  the  Divine  Manhood  and  the 
long  chain  of  solemn  scenes,  beginning  with 
the  Temptation— as  in  Ary  Scheffer's  popu- 
lar conception — leading  to  the  Passion  itself. 
The  effect  Avas  complete  and  profound.  The 
appeal  of  the  greatest  classic  works  was  as 
absolute  as  tliat  of  the  more  modern  and  less 
pure.  Sighs  and  sobs  began  to  rise  all  over 
the  dark  building  when  Da  Vinci's  Cenacolo, 
and  August  Geiger's  "  Betrayal,"  and  Mun- 
kacsy's  spectacular  "  Christ  Before  Pilate  " 
appeai-ed.  There  were  low  moans  of  "  O 
dear  Lord!  "  "  O,  the  Precious  Blood!  "  "  The 
Blessed  Jesus!  "  as  the  Flagellation,  by  So- 
doma,  the  Crucifixion  according  to  Van 
Dyk's  appalling  work,  and  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  after  Rubens,  each  appeared. 
And  I  liave  seldom  heard  a  more  touching  ex- 
clamation than  came  from  a  bowed  wooly 
head  in  front  of  us,  as  Franco  P"'rancia's  fa- 
miliar "  Entombment  "  was  shown—"  Sweet 
peace,  my  Jesus!  sweet  peace,  at  last!"  As 
for  the  expected  hymns  they  burst  forth  con- 
stantly— now  one  verse,  now  two  verses, 
abruptly  giving  place  to  each  other,  as  the 
slides  in  the  lantern  shifted.  When  Van 
Dyk's  Crucifixion  filled  the  screen,  the  entire 
vocal  strength  of  the  congregation,  shrouded 
in  darkness,  came  forth  with  splendid  in- 
stantaneous volume — "Am  I  a  Soldier  of  the 
Cross?"  With  Raphael's  "Resurrection" 
broke  out  a  wild  and  lovely  melody,  worthy 
of  Dvorshak's  treatment: 

"  Broken    is   the    Stone  ! 

Bursted  is  the  Tomb ! 

The  Lord  Himself  is  Risen. 

For  .Tesus  is  no  Prison. 

Broken  is  the  Stone ! 

Bursted  is  the  Tomb !  " 
It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  the  Bib- 
lical Perspective  ended.  From  first  to  last 
its  I'eligious  power  over  that  humble  au- 
dience, and— as  it  advanced  through  its  more 
solemn  portion— over  ourselves  was  sus- 
tained. It  M'as  plain  that  wherever  it  might 
go.  it  would  be  a  kind  of  Oberammergau  to 
the  negro  auditor,  and  one  with  influences  of 
grace  and  beautiful  import.  When  it  was 
over  (and  I  will  say  right  here  that  I  do  not 
think  the  collection  was  shirked)  the  crowd, 
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old  Jind  young,  dispersed  with  a  luisli  still  on 
tlieni,  the  spell  of  a  Biblical  Perspective  more 
"Unique  "  indeed  than  Goliath  Whistle  could 
appreciate,  perhaps:  the  spell  of  a  Life  and  a 
Tragedy  that  has  never  lost  Its  supremacy 
in  tlie  art  of  the  painter,  nor  the  heart  of  the 
spectator  little  learned  in  esthetics.  We 
walked  slowly  homeward,  our  little  party 
full  of  surprise  and  interest,  and  a  new  sense 
of  what  such  an  illustration  of  photography's 
empire  meant.  JNIy  companion  was  a  Bishop, 
a  learued  and  influential  Bishop  over  a  cer- 


tain great  diocese  in  the  South.  He  was  the 
most  silent  of  any  of  us.  "  What  are  your 
reflections,  Bishop  L ?"  I  remarked, 

"A  sentence  in  the  Vulgate,"  he  answered 
sloAvly. 

"And  that  isV" 

"Nisi  efflciaiitinl  sicut  j)uiciiii,"  he  replied; 
"  or  as  the  English  runs,  '  Except  ye  become 
as  little  children.'  It  is  a  very  good  vacation 
lesson,  my  dear  sir,  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men;  and  art  can  teach  it  to  us  in 
Ocalita  here  quite  as  well  as  in  the  Louvre." 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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By  Florence  H.   Robertson. 
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AMMY,"     1     said     one     evening,  "  Yes,    honey,    dats    hit— tu'n    out;  put    on 

shortly  after  the  old  woman  had  trains,  an'  tuck  up  hur  hyar  dat  summer, 

told    me    the    sad    story    of    her  '  Well,    I    don't    see    no    reason    why    she 

early   life,    "  before  the  lamps  are  brought  shouldn't  hab  es  good  er  time  here,'  he  say. 

in,  sit  here  by  the  fire  and  tell  me  something  '  By  Job  '  (he  alius  swar  by  Job),  '  mother,' 

more    of    INIiss    Carter.     She    was    a    great  he  say,  '  I  gwine  write  ter  hur,  an',  if  she 

beauty  and  belle,  was  she  not  ?  "  will  come,  we  will  make  ur  Greenbriar  ob 

Mammy  took  the  proffered  chair  with  a  Sweetbriar  dis  summer.' 

low  chuckle  of  suppressed  mirth,  a  merry  "  He  wuz  walkin'  up  an'  down  de  flo  den, 

smile  flitting  over  her  benign  countenance,  pullin'  his  mustache,  like  he  alius  did  when- 

as  if  a  lovely  vision  of  youth  arose  before  ebber  he   wuz   stiddyin'.    Mistis   sorter  laff 

her.  an'  say,  '  Why,  my  dear  boy  !  I  hed  flattered 

"  Lor  yes,  chile:  de  bufullest  creetur  dese  myself  yo'  mother  an'  yo'  books  would  be 

ole  eyes  eber  res'  on;  an'  she  could  jes  count  compny  nuff  fer  yo'  dis  summer.' 

her  beaux  by  de  dozen.    Well,  dat  summer  "  '  Oh,  I  is  sick  uv  books,'  he  say.    Well 

Marse  Jeems  tuk  dem  honors  at  do  'Varsity  hit  wuzn't  mo'  an  ur  week  'fo'  he  come  In 

wuz  de   fus'    time    Miss   Tilly    visit    iVIistls  his  Ma's  room   wid  ur  letter,   smellin'  jes' 

senco  she  wuz  a  leetle  gal.    I  b'lieve  I  tole  es  sweet  es  de  vi'let  bed  in  de  gyarden. 


yo'  she  wuz  mistis'  sister's  chile  b.y  her  las' 
husband,  who  wuz  ur  big  captain  in  de 
'Nited  States  Navy. 

"  IMarse  .Teems  hednt  bin  home  long  fo' 
he  come  in  Mistis'  room  one  day,  an'  say: 
'Mother,  is  Tilly  comin'  ter  Sweetbriar  dis 
summer  ? '  Dat  de  name  ob  de  place; 
Mistis  name  hit,  case  she  say  hit  wuzn't 
nuttin  hut  ui-  wil'ness  of  ros(>s  when  she 
lome  dar  ter  lib.    An'  she  say,  '  I  don't  know, 


"  '  Here's  ur  letter  fnm  Tilly,  mother,  she 
hed  hur  chice  gibben  hur,  an'  she  tuk  Sweet- 
briar.' 

"  '  I  is  'lighted  ter  hear  hit.'  says  Mistis, 
'  an'  when  will  she  arribe,  Jeems  ?  ' 

"  '  'Bout  de  las  ob  dis  month; '  hit  wuz  den 
'bout  de  middle  ob  June. 

"  '  Well,'  he  say.  '  I  would  lik  ter  ax  some 
ob  de  members  ob  de  Hyena  Club  an'  some 
ob    my    classmates    frum    de    'Varsity,    an' 


I  is  sure,  my  sou.    Hit  may  be  dat  she  is  dose   smart   Burnwell   gals   from   de   ueigh- 

Svrine  ter  de  Greenbriar  White— she  makes  borhood,  an'  two  or  free  from  town.'  I  just 

^ur '    liorsy  sakes  !  I  eyant  ricomember  cyant  ricomember  em  all;  but  he  wuz  mak- 

dat  word "  in'  his  plans  fer  ur  hous'  full  on  em  sure. 

"  Debut,"  I  suggested.  *'  Mistis  argiee  wid  him  'bout  who  dey  ax. 
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:ni"  seem  Jcs"  'lig:litc'(I  fcr  liiiii  \vv  li;il)  his 
own  \\;iy;  ■(•use  sho  so  itroud  iif  dciu  hon- 
ors, yo"  know:  iiii'  i)rctt\-  soon,  srch  ur 
routcrc  innscoutiu  cs  tuk  itl;\cf  dar  hcd'nt  bin 
seen.  1  "low,  scncc  olc  Mistis  conic  dar  hcr- 
sc'f.    Ill-   l)ridc.    thirty   year   hcfo'. 

"Dcrc  WHS  room  ph'iity  in  dc  bi.i;'  hoiis" 
I'cr  'cm  all  an"  uiany  mo",  hut  Marsc  .Icciiis 
open  lip  dc  hrick  office  in  dc  yard  fcr  dc 
gcnfmaiis.  an'  me  an'  ^liinie  clean  u])  all  de 
bes'  rooms  in  tie  bin-  lions"  fcr  dc  ladies." 

"It  was  l)iiriied  down  dnrin.i;'  tlic  war. 
Avas  it  not,  .Manini.\   V  "    I  asked. 

"  Lor  yes,  chile:  ain't  yo'  iicbbci-  licarn 
tell  ob  hit  ".'  Hit  wnz  on  der  \'alle,\'  tn'ii- 
pike  an'  rii;iit  in  dc  track  ob  dat  bi.;;'  raid  de 
Yankees  nick  on  de  Olc  town.  Dere  wusn't 
niittiu  let  nt  hit  bur  dc  cellar,  lik'  many 
anndder  tine  olc  hoiiu>  in  A'ii".ij;iiiii.\';  but 
Mistis  ;in'  Maise  .leeins  an'  all  ob  'em  youe 
den,  so  pear  lilc"  .jcs"  cs  well  fcr  di'  nous"  ter 
.tio,  too,  an'  1  ain't  greebe  obt'r  it  much. 
Marse  Jeenis  lie  wux,  pow'ful  in  debt,  an' 
.ii's'  cs  likely  cs  not  some  dcm  dar  wnz  olicr- 
seein'  fer  'em.  uiought  ur  bin  liblnu  dar  now. 

■■  Well,  de  da.\"  come  at  las'  fcr  de  ladies 
ter  'rix'c.  ^liiiii(>  an"  me  lied  cbcr.v  one  ob 
de  chambers  up  sta'is  .jes'  er  shinin.ii',  an' 
I  dun  fix  ^liss  Tilly's  room  in.yself  Ayid  de 
bes'  linen  sheets  in  de  lions',  an'  dc  kerridge 
wuz  standin  at  dc  do';  I'nc"  Davie  on  de 
box  ^vid  his  tall  hat  on.  An'  Marse  .Teems' 
line  black  horse,  Kobert  de  Debbil,  praiicin' 
an'  pa  win'  at  de  rack. 

"  De  deepo  wuz  'bout  two  miles  'way, 
nn'  Marse  Jeoms  ride  'loiig  side  de  kerridge 
ter  'scort  de  ladies  back.  :\Iistis  wu/, 
dressed  up  in  Imr  bes'  black  silk  an'  tines 
cap.  an'  I  liad  on  m.v  ncAV  white  cambric 
w  id  ur  leetle  hucklobei'ry  siirig  all  ober  hit. 
.•Ill'  ur  white  muslin  apron  an'  ur  clean 
white  haudhancher',  ready  ter  tak  de  ladies 
ter  der  rooms.  An'  bymo-by  we  hear  de 
kerridge  wheels,  an'  I  nuver  wuz  so  "cited  in 
my  life.  '  iMistis,'  I  say.  'dar  dey  is,'  an' 
we  went  'lon.ir  to.gei'cr  to  de  front  do'. 
Mistis  say,  'Here,  Paulina,  untie  my  ajiron" 

sh(>  bin  out  su|)er(en"iiig  de  red-raspberry 
cream,  an'  hur  ban's  wiiz  trimbling— she  so 
aiixius.  yo'  know.  Honey,  ter  liev  ebcryting 
suit  .Marse  .leenis.  Well,  when  anc  opc^  de 
front  do',  Marse  Jeems  dun  'lighted  frnin 
Robert  de  Debbil,  an'  wuz  openin'  de  ker- 


ridge do',  lie  liaif  down  tree  ladies,  an* 
d<'.v  run  u])  on  {]r  poa'cli  an'  l;iss  Alistis, 
iinl  .Miss  Tilly  wu/,  las',  an"  ior'.  Honey,  she 
look  like  ur  angel  droj)  frum  llcabb(>n.  Ilur 
li.var  wuz;  shiiiin'  lik  de  sun  ra.vs,  hit  wuz 
so  bright  wid  gold  color,  an"  hur  lips  look 
li!<c  rose  Icabs  hidin'  a  row  of  jic.-irls,  an' 
hur  eyes  wu/,  pur])le-bluc.  .jcs'  de  color  ob 
dc  blue  iiliims  in  de  g.\arden.  She  run  up 
de  steps,  too,  an'  while  (h;  others  wuz  kis- 
sin'  Mistis,  she  wuz  sa.vin':  •  \\'hy.  here  is 
my  olc  iilaymatc  raulina.'  an'  she  wuz 
laffin'  an'  de  dimples  wuz  coniin'  an"  goin' 
in  liur  cheeks,  ;iii"  I  could  er  eat  hur  ui». 
but  I  .ies"  stood  dar  bobiiin'  up  an'  down 
like  de  .gals  use  ter  curts'y  ter  de.v  betters 
ill  dcm  da.vs.  Den  she  run  ter  .Mistis,  an' 
cotch  hur  in  hur  arms,  an'  say:  '  Oh,  Aunt, 
how  'lightful  to  be  here  agin,'  an'  ^listis 
say:  '.My  dear  Tilly,  how  yo'  hal)  .gro\ved.' 
An"  -Miss  Tilly  stan"  dar  lookiu"  all  rouii" 
an'  sayiii'  sorter  low  an'  laffin':  'Dere  ain't 
no  jilacc  half  as  sweet  in  de  a\  hole  wurl'  as 
(lis.' 

"Den  Mistis  tell  iiic  to  t(>k  de  ladies  to 
de  rooms.  ;iir  de  odders  start  'long  toward 
de  stei)s.  but  Miss  Tilly  she  ,go  back  an' 
sa.v:  '  Aunt,  ma.A'  I  sleep  in  de  room  wid  de 
fo'  iiost  bed?'  an'  .Mistis  sa.v:  'Paulina, 
.gib  iliss  Till.v  de  room  she  jircfcr:  '  an'  INIiss 
Tilly  look  at  nu',  an'  say:  '  Paulina,  we  will 
jila.v  I  is  (^uceii  in  dat  I'oom  wid  de  canopy 
bed.' 

"  Now,  1  wuz  niou.glit.\-  sorr.\',  'case  I  dun 
lixed  one  ol)  de  front  rooms  fer  ^Miss  Tilly 
wid  dc  bes"  linen,  an'  I  lu'd  jnit  de  flower- 
jtot  Avid  roses  on  de  dressin'  table,  an'  I  say: 
'  Oh.  no;  Miss  Tilly,  I  dun  tix  de  room  wid 
de  Chip'dale  furnitur'  fer  yo'.'  But  she  say: 
'  I  want  de  room  wid  de  big  fo'  jios'  bed 
dat  looks  out  on  de  Peaks,'  an'  she  ain't  see 
IMarse  Jeems  who  bin  standin'  dar  nigh  dc 
steps.  tAvill  he  mak'  ur  low  'beisance  nn' 
sa.v  as  she  pass  him,  '  Oord  save  de  Queen." 
Den  she  laff  so  merry  hit  soun'  .ies'  like  dc 
Icc+lc  rii)i)lin'  brook  down  in  de  woods,  an' 
she  run  up  de  steps. 

•■  Den  de  meu  come  uj)  soon  wid  de  trunks, 
an'  Mimie  she  wait  on  de  odder  ones,  hui 
Miss  Tilly  wuz  my  leetle  Mistis— hur  room 
open  inter  ders.  I'resently  I  hear  ^Marsc 
.Jeems'  voice  callin'  at  hur  do':  '  I'aulina.' 
an',   when  I  go,  dar  he  standin'  in  do  hal) 
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wid  111-  luUK'ctil  instriinint   I  nobber  seed  be-  stripe,    wid   tralliii'    viues   ob   lectle   flowers 

tV,    an'    lie   say:   'Will    my    cousiu    hev    liur  'tween    de    stripes,    an'    slie    say:  '  Tliet    es 

harp    in   liur    room  V '    An'    1    look    bade   at  liit.    I'aulina,'    an'    slie   very   soon   ail   ready 

Miss  Tilly,  an'  do  eolor  coniin'  in  liur  pretty  t""r  dinner. 

face  till  liur  leelle  ears  !ool<  like  pinl<  shells,  "Den    dere    cum    ui-    Imj)    on    de    do",    an" 

an'  she  say:  '  No,  no:  .lamie,  lek  hit  ter  de  Marse  Jeonis  done  sent  up  ur  biy  bunch  uf 

parlor.'  roses  an'  ferns  ter  Miss  Tilly,  wid  his  com- 

••  .Jes' es  soon  es  de  men  put  down  an'  un-  i>linients.     She    jml    d(>    roses    in    water,    but 

strop  de  trunks,  she  ax  nie  of  she  hev  time  she   pin    ur  bifj-   buucli    of   de   terns   on    hur 

ter   tek    \u-    nai)    To    dinner,    an'    I    tell    hur  brist  an'  she  Ink  as  cool  an"   fresh  es  ii   May 

"Yes  'em.'    She  lell  me  den  unlo(;k  de  bis-  niornin".    1   ain't  see  li(>r  no  mo"   twill  some 

ges'  trunk  an'  s'it  out  hur  blue  wrapper,  an'  leetle    time    arter   dinner.    I    didn't    hev    no 

when  I  tu'rn  romi"  arter  doin'  so.  she  done  bus'ness  'bout  de  dinin'  room'  yo'  know,  but 

tuk  off  de  waist  uf  hur  trabblin'  dress,  an"  I    know    dey    mus'    ur   bin    habbin"    ur    hue 

wuz    standin'    'fo    de    'val    glass— I    uebber  time,    fer    some    ob    de    Hyena    Geut'mens 

seen    no    sech    beau'ful    sight    es    her    hyar  wn/;  dar,  an'  whenebber  dey  came  ter  Sweel- 

wuz  !    She    tuk    out    a    tuek-comb    yere   an'  briar    de    champagne    stoppers    wuz    bustiu" 

ur  side  comb  dere,  an'  ur  hyar-pln  here,  an'  in  de  bottles,  an'  la  (tin'  an'  jokin"  wuz  gwine 

ur  hyar-pin  (h'r(>.   an'   down   come  de   great  on  pow'fid. 

.shinin'  masses  of  soft  gold  hyar  Avavin'  an'  "  Well,  one  day  sei'Ui  like  'nudder  day 
ripplin'  an'  fallin'  nios  ter  de  flo'.  Po'  ^Nliss  den:  dinin's  an'  dances  an'  liorseback  ridin" 
Tilly  !  de  las'  time  I  seed  liur,  de  color  all  an'  picnics.  Lor',  de  picnic  de  Hyenas  gib 
don  fade  frum  her  face,  an'  her.  eyes  wuz  out  in  :\Iistis'  woods  I— tubs  <»f  lemonade 
sad  an'  big,  but  dat  shinin'  hyar  wuz  yit  and  bar'ls  of  beer,  an'  long  table  jes"  in- 
like  ur  crown  on  her  lubly  haid."  groanin'  wid  good  tings.  Dey  didn't  "low 
"  Hut.  ;\lanHny,  I  beg  of  you,  stop.  I  don't  no  hidies  (hir:  but  on(>  ob  dem  luek  ur 
wish  lo  think  of  her  as  white  and  wan  and  speech,  an'  Marse  .Teems  walk  wid  ^listis 
ill.  (!o  on  with  rho  story."  an'  de  young  ladies  ober  dar  ter  hear  hir. 
'■  Well.  Honey,  jis  'sense  nie  ef  yo'  please;  an'  I  went  long  wid  Mistis.  Lor,  dat  man 
I  es  tellin'  yo'  moughty  rambliu'  like;  I  wiiz  a  speaker,  sure  !  He  mak  "em  laff,  an' 
ricken  dat  is  one  ob  de  misfortins  uf  age;—  lie  mak  '(>m  cry.  an'  sech  er  yellin'  when  1h> 
de  thoughts  seem  ter  jes'  si)raiigle  out,  fust  stop  as  yo"  never  yeard.  Well,  dere  wuz 
frum  de  bright  spots  on  de  uiin',  an'  den  gent'mens  dar  ebbery  day.  an'  ebbery  night. 
frum  de  dark.  Ole  folks  dun  seen  so  much  but  hit  seem  like  ^liss  'I'illy  wu/,  de  mos" 
joy  an'  so  niucli  sorrer  in  dere  time.  'mired  of  'em  all.  She  look  like  angel  play- 
"  Where  wuz  I'.'  Oh,  j-es— well,  I  hope  in'  de  harp.  One  night  she  hab  on  white 
her  on  wid  do  Avrapper.  an"  when  she  lie  dress,  an'  one  ob  de  gent'men  sot  liisself 
down  she  toll  nH>  shet  to  de  blins.  an'  call  down  on  ur  footstool  by  her  feints,  an"  say: 
lier  ill  plenty  of  time  fer  dinner,  an'  so  I  •  ]SLin  wuz  jes"  ur  lei-tle  lower  den  de  angels. 
'li<I-  anyhow." 

"In  "bout  half  an  hour  1  went  back,  an'  "A  month  or  two  went  "long  so,  an"  .Marse 
she  layin'  Avid  hur  arms  uj)  ober  hur  haid  .reenis  wiiz  on  de  housetop,  he  so  happy.  I 
'•roathin'  sorft  an'  sweet  jes'  lik  ur  baby,  ain't  never  bin  "spicion  him  uf  bein"  in  lub 
an'  de  niinit  I  teeh  her  she  wake  up,  an'  wid  his  cousin,  dough,  twill  dat  morniu'  I 
say:  '  Oh,  Paulina,  I  hed  sich  ur  sweet 'fresh-  done  tole  yo'  'bout,  when  me  an"  Charles 
in'  rest— I  mns'  hurry  now— do  get  out  my  seen  'em  wnlkin'  in  de  gyardcMi  early.  Well. 
l>ineMi>|ile  muslin  fer  me.'  I  ain't  let  on  d;it  oi)e  my  eyes  some,  an'  hit  wuzut  long 
case  1  didn't  know  what  nr  pineai)i)le  mus-  "for  my  'spieion  wuz  rorromer.ited.  Mistis 
Hn  wuz,  but  I  jes'  tek  out  de  tray  ob  de  lole  me  one  ebenin'  arter  sunset  to  go  down 
hlg  trunk,  an'  I  knoAV  silk  frum  cotton  en  de  orchid  an'  git  ur  basket  ob  dem  green- 
goods.  Honey,  an'  I  lif  fus'  one  line  frock  gage  plums  down  dar  nigh  de  gyarden  fence, 
an'  den  anudder.  iui'  presently  I  come  ter  While  I  wuz  pickin'  'em.  I  year  voices  on 
one  look   like   silk   gauze,    white   and   gn>en  t'odder   side    of   de    fence— I    know    den    hit 
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wuz  some  dem  couples  done  pa'red  off  frum 
de  house  an'  slttin'  doAvn  by  theirselfs  in 
dc  arbor.  Hit  wuz  secli  ur  sweet  peaceful 
ebeuin'  I  never  kin  fergit  hit;  de  a'r  full  ob 
de  scent  ob  roses  an'  jasmin,  an'  de  moon 
was  shinin'  bright,  mos'  es  de  sun  not  long 
gone  down.  Down  by  de  qua'ters  I  could 
year  Unc'  Billy  pickin'  de  banjer  an'  some 
ob  'em  singing'— oh,  I  could  er  listen'd  ter 
'em  all  night,  an'  somehow  like  hit  wuz  in 
de  a'r,  de  fought  of  Caesar  an',  my  lub  f er 
him  came  ober  me,  an'  a  lougin'  sech  as  I 
never  felt  afore  ter  be  free-born— an'  I  sot 
down  an'  bury  my  face  in  my  ban's.  De 
talkin'  went  on  low  an'  stiddy;  den  hit  stop. 
Den  I  hear  Marse  Jeems'  voice,  an'  he  says: 
'  My  life,  my  own  lub,'  an'  I  .jump  up  an' 
shek  de  tree  es  hard  es  I  could  fer  ter  gib 
'em  warnin'.  An'  I  year  her  say:  '  We  hev 
broke  de  rules  of  'priety.  Dis  is  .vo'  house.' 
An'  he  say,  '  I  couldn't  help  hit.'  An'  she 
say,  '  Promise  not  ter  say  'nuther  word  ob 
lub  till  I  am  in  my  own  home,'  an'  he  say, 
'  Dat  is  not  fair,  Tilly.  Gib  me  chance  or 
de  young  Cadet  will  git  'head  of  me.'  Now 
he  wuz  speakin'  of  one  of  'em  whar  wuz 
out  dar  on  furlough  from  de  Military 
School,  an'  wuz  jes'  plum  crazy  ober  Miss 
Tilly.  By  dat  time  I  done  fill  de  baskit  an' 
run  back  ter  de  house.  I  feel  sorter  mean 
'bout  hearin'  'em,  an'  I  dunno  whether  tell 
IMiss  Tilly  or  not.  Dat  nigger  Eph,  dough, 
he  doue  tuk  hit  all  in  long  'fo  I  did.  He 
sutonly  mus'  ur  heerd  Marse  .Teems  talkin' 
ter  her,  fer  one  mornin'  he  cum  in  Mistis' 
room,  an'  I  wuz  reddin'  de  hart'  wid  ur 
mop,  an'  I  bed  on  ur  canton  flannel  glove  I 
mek'  ter  keep  frum  stainin'  my  fingers  wid 
de  'netian  red,  an'  he  stop  an'  say  wid  his 
haid  turn'd  on  one  side  lik  an'  ole  goose, 
'  Oh,  would  I  wuz  de  glove  upon  dat  han' 
dat  I  mought  tech  dat  cheek  '—an'  I  come 
mighty  nigli  floppin'  dat  mop  right  in  his 
face,  he  mek  me  so  mad.  He  call  my  'ten- 
tion  den  ter  his  necktie,  an'  fine  pants,  an' 
sez  wid  ur  wink:  '  Marse  Jeems  pow'ful  gin- 
rous  dese  days;  'fo  long  he  done  gib  me  all 
his  bes'  does.' 

"  Eberyting  move  on  lubly  now,  an'  de 
invites  wuz  out  fer  ur  Fancy  Ball,  dey  call 
hit.    Some  time  I  tell  you  'bout  hit. 

"  Well,  de  ball  wuz  de  las'  of  de  good 
^imes  dat  summer,    Qej  all  leab  den  but 


Miss  Tilly.  She  wuz  iutrest'  den  in  my 
ma'yin'  Cujsar,  she  say,  an'  wan't  gwine 
'way  twill  I  did.  Well,  es  I  tole  yo',  I  wuz 
married  in  er  'bout  er  month  an'  den  Miss 
Tilly  went  home. 

"  Pretty  soon  Marse  Jeems  go  ter  see  her, 
an'  hit  wuz  when  he  come  back  dat  he  an' 
Mistis  bed  dem  harsh  words.  He  tell  her 
he  lub  Miss  Tilly,  an'  doue  ax  her  ter  marry 
him,  an'  Mistis  jes'  rlz  up  out  uf  her  cheer, 
an'  say:  '  I'll  nebber  gib  my  consernt  ter 
hit  so  long  es  I  lib.'  '  Yo'  could  nebber 
'herit  Sweetbriar,'  she  say.  '  My  father  wuz 
so  'posed  ter  de  marriage  uv  fust  cousins, 
he  say  in  his  will  he  disown  an.y  chile  er 
gran-chile  dat  dis'bey  him  'bout  hit,  an'  cut 
dem  off  forebber  widout  a  penny.'  Den 
Marse  Jeems  say  de  awfuUest  wicked  words 
I  ebber  heer'd  him  say  in  my  life.    He  say, 

'  Let  him  cut  me  off  au'  be  d d.  I'm  gwine 

ler  marry  Tilly.'  Po'  ole  Mistis,  she  sot  back 
iu   her   cheer   white   an'   trimblin';  den   she 
say,  •  Leab  my  room,'  an'  he  come  up  an'  kiss 
her  on  de  forud,  an'  sa.y:  '  Furgib  me,  my 
mother— furgib  me,  my  mother,'  an'  go  out 
der  room.    Well,  he  hain't  come  nigh  Mistis 
no   mo'   dat  day,   an'   de   nex   mornin'   befo' 
beakfns'  I  see  Eph  tekin'  him  a  mint  julip. 
'  Eph,'   I  say,   '  is  Marse  Jeems  sick  ? '    He 
sorter  laff.  an'  put  his  ban'  over  his  heart. 
'  Got  de  heart  sickness,  'Lina,'  he  say.    Po' 
Mistis,  I  b'lieve  dat  de  fust  time  she  ricog- 
nize  the  fac'  dat  Marse  Jeems  wuz  in  dan- 
ger of  bein'   a  drinkin'   man.    She  knowed 
he   nebber   would   hev   cussed   in   her  pres- 
ence   ef   he    bed   boon   heself.    So    far   es  I  ' 
know,    she    nebber    arterwards    call    Miss  , 
Till's  name  ter  him*  an'  Miss  Tilly  nebber  ' 
come  ter  Sweetbriar  any  mo'.    Marse  Jeems 
wuz  'gaged  to  her,  dough,  I  'low,  fer  letters 
Avuz  comin'  frum  her  constant;  an'  he  often 
talked  ter  me  'about  her.    He  wuz  pow'ful 
clever  man.    All  de  country  folks  an'  town 
ones,  too,  jes'   wusship'd  him.    Dey  wusn't 
no  honors  dey  wouldn't  hev  gibben  him,  an' 
dey  sent  him  'doubt  no  trouble  ter  der  Vir- 
ginuy   Legislature.    Well,   'bout  fo'r  mont's 
went  by,  an'  dey  sent  Mistis  er  message  dat 
her  sister  (Miss  Tilly's  mother)  wuz  'spected 
ter  die  !    INIarse  Jeems  wuz  home  den,  an' 
he,   an'    me,   an'   Mistis   start  right  off  dal 
ebenin'.    We   trabbel   all   dat  night  an'  d( 
nex  day,  when  we  got  dar,  hit  wuz  a  pow' 
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fill  sorrowful  time,  'ease  Miss  Sarah  bed 
d'HHl  de  night  befo',  'bout  twelve  o'clock. 
Po'  MlHS  Tilly  she  tuk  on  dredful  'bout  her 
ma,  an'  couldn't  nobody  comfort  her.  She 
seem  moughty  cold  tor  Marse  Jeems,  an'  de 
diiy  arter  de  funeral  we  all  went  back 
liorae.  Den  no  mo'  letter  come  fer  Marse 
Jeems,  an'  hit  seom  like  he  done  lose  in- 
trust in  de  place,  an'  de  folks,  an'  wa'n't 
like  heself— an'  den  in  a  few  mo'  months 
iMistis  die  suddint  wid  de  heart  'sease.  Den 
Marse  Jeems  jes'  let  go  all  holts  sure  'nuff, 
an'  fer  four  or  five  years  he  lead  sich  er 
'strava.tfant  an'  dis'pated  life;  ebber  so  meuy 
of  de  people  on  de  place  went  ter  pay  his 
debts.  Den  come  all  dat  talk  an'  fussin' 
'twix  de  men  'bout  secession  and  stayin'  in 
de  Union.  An'  de  fust  t'ing  we  know  war 
done  bruk  out  'tween  de  States. 

"  I  wuz   libbin'    'long  yer  sister  den,   an' 
dem  wuz  sorrowful  days;  but  sorter  'citin' 
ones,  too.    Hit  seem  like  de  ole  town  done 
wake  up  ter  de  soun'  of  music,  an'  de  con- 
stan'   trampin'    nv    men   an'    horses   fru    de 
streets.    De   ladies   wuk   busy   mekin'   flags, 
knittin'    socks,    crochetin'    comforters    and 
scrapin'   lint.    De   place   wuz  plum   full   uv 
solgers,  an'  de  young  gals  wuz  makin'  lots 
uv  fuss  ober  'em,  I  tell  yo'.    Waivin'  dere 
baukchers    frum    de    poa'ches,    an'    frowin' 
dem  flowers  frum  de  winders,  an'  hit  peered 
like  ef  er  man  bed  on  er  gray  uniform    hit 
wuz  all  de  introduction  he  need  ter  er  lady. 
Well,  one  day  in  de  early  summer  uv  'Gl 
(when  or  leetle  later  on,  de  ole  College  an' 
sum  uv  de  'bacca  factories  wuz  fiU'd  wid 
de  wounded    frum    'Nassas);  er   ring   come 
one  day  at  de  bell.    I  duuno  how  come  hit 
so,  but  1  jes'  seemed  drawed  ter  de  front 
do'.    Hit    wasn't    none    of    my    bis'ness    ter 
'tend  de  bell,  but  I  jes'  went  'long  ter  de 
do',  anyhow.    When  I  opened  hit,  dar  stood 
er  lady  dress'  in  deep  blaclc  an'  long  crape 
veil    liangin'    frum    her    bounit.    She    wuz 
inoro  tail  an"  stately,  seem  like,  dan  de  ole 
Miss  Tilly,  but.   Lor",  I  would  knowed  her 
of  liit  hod  bin  de  udder  side  of  de  earth. 
She  knowed  me,  too,  fer  she  sorter  gasped, 
den  she  jes'  put  bof  her  arms  'round   my 
{     ueck,  nn'  lay  her  baid  on  my  shoulder,  an' 
my  cheek  res'  on  de  folds  of  her  veil,  an' 
she  sob  out   my  name,   'Paulina,   Pauline,' 
an'   I   draw'd    her    back    in    de    front    hall, 


"case  1  didul  want  no  passers-by  ter  see  dem 
tears.    An'   she   whisper,   '  Oh,    Pauline;   dis 
mos'     brek     my     heart  !  '  an'     I     say,     '  Oh, 
Honey,  I'se  happy,  'case  my  Caesar  is  done 
come  bacl<  frum  de  Souf  ! '    An'  she  so  glad 
fer  me  she  smile  fru  her  tears.    Den  she  tell 
me  ter  gilj  dat  card  ter  de  lady  ob  de  house, 
an'  be  sure  an'  come  ter  see  her,  'case  she 
l)o'din   in   town,   she  say.    I   wont  'long  up- 
sta'rs,    an'    when    I    baud    de    card    ter   yo' 
sister,    she    say:  'Oh,    yes,    Tilly    Cyarter; ' 
an'  she  went  'long,  right  straiglit  down  ter 
de  parlor.    Well,  de  nox'  niglit  she  tole  me 
I  mought  go  and  see  ]\Iiss  Tilly,  an'  I  didn' 
liave    no    trouble    findin'    de    house;  an'    de 
boy  who  open  de  do'    tuk  me  right  straight 
in  Miss  Tilly's  room.    She  wuz  lyiu'  down 
when  I  went  in,  an'  tole  me  to  sot  down  by 
lier  bed,   dat  she  wasn't  feelin'  like  seein' 
nobody  dat  ebenin'    and  wasn't  gwine  out 
her  room.    An'  so  I  sot  down  by  de  foot  ob 
de  bed,  an'  she  say:  'Am  I  much  changed, 
Paulina  ?'    And  I  say,  '  Lor,  no.  Miss  Tilly; 
I    b'lieves    yo'     is    more    beautifullor    dan 
ebber,'  an'   she  say   she  didn't  know  'bout 
dat,  but  one  t'ing  she  did  know,  she  wuz 
older    an'     wiser.    An'     she    ax    me    ef    I 
knowed  how  ole  she  wuz,  an'  I  say:  '  Yes. 
twenty-six,'    'case    she    an'    me    wuz    of   de 
same  age,  'zactly.    Den  she  ask  me  tell  her 
all  'bout  Marse  Jeems,  an'  de  ole  place,  an' 
when  I  seed  him;  an'  I  tole  her  I  was  hired 
out  now,  an'  all  de  folks  done  sold,  an'  only 
Eph  wuz  lef  Marse  Jeems,  an'  I  beerd  dey 
wuz  gwine  ter  de  war.    An'  she  keep  wipin* 
de  tears  away  frum  her  eyes  when  I  wuz 
tellin'  her.    Den  she  say,  '  Oh.  Paulina,  what 
a  shame,  wliat  a  shame  : '    An'  I  say,  '  Miss 
Tilly,  I  want  ter  ax  yo'  one  question,  What 
you  flirt  wid  him  fer  ? '    An'  she  say,  '  P"o' 
Hebben,  I  did  not— I  lubbed  him— I  thought 
he  wuz  the  brightest  an'  de  bes'  of  dem  all,' 
she  say,   '  an'   1   would  bev  gibben   up   my 
mother's  'beritance,'  she  say,  '  fer  liim.  But 
he  did  not  lub  me  'nuflf  ter  gib  up  drink  fer 
me,   an'   I   gib   my   sacred  promise   tor   lior 
nebber  ter  marry  him.'    An'  I  cried  den,  too, 
'case  I  feel  so  sorry  fer  dem  bofe.    Don  Miss 
Tilly   say,    '  You   ought   not   ter  blame   me, 
Paulina,   but   bo  glad  dat  I   could  conquer 
my  lub  for  liini.'    An'  she  say.  '  Look  at  dis,* 
an'  she  tuk  er  cliain  an"  locket  frum  roun' 
lier  throat  an'  ban"  hit  ter  me.    An'  I  look 
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at  (le  pifliir  aii'  hit  wuz  :(  ynm"  soldier  woar 
in'  do  uiiiroini  uv  do  Soul'.  An'  don  1  s(>o 
liil  WW/.  i\v  saiiio  j^-ou'iuan  wluit  wii/  (Jiniril 
WashinfTton  at  do  hall.  .\n"  wliilc  wo  wnz 
lalkin'  doro  canio  a  taijpin"  al  do  do",  an'  doy 
say  doro  wnz  "  some  ono  in  iU'  parlor  tor 
.soo  ^liss  Tilly:"  don  slio  tnk  do  locket  an" 
kiss  liil  an"  call  liini  ■  ni.\'  bravo  one,'  an" 
sa\-  ho  jiwino  'stiiij;uish  hesolf  bofo'  (\v  war 
wnz  ohor.  Doro  wnz  nr  do'  openin'  frnni 
h<>r  room  (which  wiiz,  in  fac",  do  back  par- 
lor ob  do  housoj  inter  do  parlor,  'an'  she  toll 
mo  lor  iio  in  an'  soo  wlio  dv  ui-n'man  wnz 
an'  (or  'sense  hei-.  \n'  when  1  wonl  in  dar 
I  seed  hit  wnz  nr  soldier.  lie  tnin  ronn' 
fruni  do  winder  when  ho  hear  (]i'  do'  oi)oii. 
an'  fore  do  Lord,  ef  hit  Avasn't  Mnrs(> 
Joems  I  lie  wnz  dress'  in  do  gray  cloth,  but 
he  wasn't  luittin  but  er  private,  'dout  no 
gold  braid,  uur  ep'plottes  on  his  shouldoi-. 
Ho  look  moughty  well  in  de  face,  dough, 
younger  an'  better  dan  ho  IkmI  done  sence 
dose  ole  days,  an'  ho  done  stop  drinkin"  so 
hard,  I  know.  "Why,  I'aulina.'  he  say, 
comin'  tor  me  wid  his  ban's  stretch  out,  '  I 
mought  er  kuowed  you'd  er  foxm'  yo  Miss 
Tilly  bofo'  1  did;'  an'  I  ti'll  him  she  wasn't 
berry  well,  an'  den  I  say  I  wuz  moughty 
proud  uv  my  young  ^larster  in  his  soldiei- 
(dose.  An'  he  Ink  at  me  so  sad.  an'  er  sorter 
bitter  smile  come  obor  his  face,  an'  he  say: 
'  Yes,  Paulina,  I  gwine  be  er  sand-bag  for 
somebody.    Dat's  all  I'm  fit  fer  now,'  he  say. 

"  '  No  sich  fing,'  I  say,  '  Marso  Joems. 
Doy  ain't  none  on  'em  dat  walks  de  earth  no 
smarter,  nur  better,  nur  braver  dan  you  is. 
You  can  'deem  yourself  now,'  I  say.  An' 
de  tears  come  in  his  eyes,  an'  he  moaned 
out:  •  Oh,  my  (lord  !  How  I've  frow(>d  away 
my  life.'  Den  he  ax  me  ef  he  could  see  his 
cousin,  an"  when  I  went  back  ter  ax  her, 
she    wuz    up   an'    dressiu'. 

■■  Hit  wuz  in  de  early  summer,  an'  she 
hod  done  i)Ut  on  er  thin  black  dress,  'case 
her  ])a  hedn't  l)in  dead  lonj;:,  an'  she  wuz  an 
orphanf  now,  an'  her  nock  an'  arms  wnz  es 
white  OS  i\('  driven  snow  under  hit.  An'  she 
|)innod  some  white  jasmine  on  her  bosom, 
an'  went  'long  in  os  soon  es  she  could. 

"'T  gwine  now.'  I  say.  ".Miss  Tilly,'  but 
she  tell  me  no;  ter  slay  right  in  dor  twill 
she  come  back;  an'  she  leab  de  do'  part 
op(^n.  an'  ter  saAo  my  life  I  could  not  hope 


iiearin'    wli;it    {\t'\     lied    li>r    say.     l)ey    greet 
each   U(hlor  moughly   Uin";  an'   den  she  say, 
'sit  yore.'  an'  1  knowed  she  don(>  mak  room 
on   (\r  sofa    by    hoi'.     I'res'ntly   lie  say.   '  I'se 
gwine  tor  Jine  di'  army;  an'   1  couldn't    sist 
tU'  tomtation   tor  see  yo'  oust  mo'.'     1   want 
tor   t<dl   yo',    ho   say,    '  dat  yo'   did   right  not 
ter  m:i'\'   mo,  an'   I   "zonerato  you,     I   hod  or 
long  talk   wid  do  captain  do  udder  day,"   he 
say.  ■  an'  he  tolo  mo  ob  his  hapi)inoss.  He's 
do    only    mans    1    knows    'sarvin'    ob    you', 
Tilly,  an'  I  ken  oidy  blame  myself,'  he  say. 
■  1    hov   frowod   way   ui\'  'heritanco.  an'  you' 
lull  which  wuz  far  nio"  ler  mo;  an'  now  I  hev 
on'.\-    my    countr.x.     J»i're's    gwine    tor    l)o   er 
grot   contlic','   h(>  say.   '  an'   I   want  tor  fall 
on    de   battle    tiol".    fur   arter   all    hit   is   de 
swiftest,  an"  do  mos"  honorable  def  fer  man 
ter  die.'    An'    1   hoar  her  say.   '  Oh.  no,   my 
cousin;  lib    ter    sarvo    yo'    country    not   on'y 
wid   yo'   sword,   but    wid   yo'   pen,'   'case  he 
wuz  a  pow'ful  \\  liter,  doy  say.    An'  he  say, 
'No.  I  don't  Avant  tor  HI).'  an'  I  hear  er  low 
sob,  an'  I  knowed  hit  wuz  Miss  Tilly  cryin'. 
Den   he   say,   '  I   mus'   go  now;  gib   me  one 
kiss  fer  de  lub  we  bore  each  udder  in  de  ole 
days."     Don  she  kiss  Iiini,  an'   I  hear  de  do' 
shot  arter   him.     Den  slie  come  back  in  de 
room  whar  1  wuz.  an"  fro  herself  down  on 
de  baid,  an"  cry  jos'  as  mo'nful  es  if  Marse 
.Teems  wuz  dead.    An'  dat  wuz  de  las'  time 
she  er  me  ebbor  seed  him.     He  an'  Ephraim 
don  wont    ter    'Xassas   an"    jined    de    army. 
Kphraim   tolo   me  all   'bout   hit  arterwards. 
Doy  jos'  cut  Marse  .Teems'   comp'ny  all  ter 
pieces   in   dat  battle,   an'   arter   hit   was  all    i 
obor,   Ephraim  an'   ono  ob  de  docters  went 
obor   de   tiel'   an'   foun'   him    wounded    mos' 
tor  dot",  lyin'  in  er  little  thicket,    De  doctor 
say  "twa'nt  no  use  ter  move  him,  but  he  gib 
him  sunipon  to  "vivo  him.  an',  when  he  see 
Kpli,    ho   say:  '  Eph.   ole   feller,    is   dat  yo'  ? 
.les'  let  mo  die  .yere,  Ephraim.'  an',  when  he 
see  (h"^  ])o'  boy  wuz  cryin',  ho  say:  '  Po'  ole 
boy,  you  is  all  do  one  Av'ich  is  lef"  ter  weep 
foi-   me"   ('case  lie  knowed    Eph    wid  all   his 
debilmint  ter  udders  AA'ould  ur  died  fer  liini). 
An'    he    say.    '  But    don't   do    hit   ole   T'ing. 
don't  do  it.     Arter  I'm  gone.  Avrop  me  up  iu 
de  Stars  an'  do  Bars  an'  cany  me  back  an' 
b\uy   mi'  iu  do  ole  gyarden  by  my  mother. 
Dat  de  safes'   place,'   he  say,   '  fer  ur  AA-ay- 
ward  boy.  an'  ur  man  weary  ob  life.'    Den 
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lio  s.'iy,  '  Ei)li.  I  jnn'l  fccrcd  Icr  ilic.  Cionl  is 
mo*  nmciful  dcu  man,"  ho  sjiy.  Den  lie  tell 
lOph  tor  sing  tor  him,  an'  Eph  bejL?iu  ter  sing: 

"  '  Sliow  pity.  Lord,  oil,  Lord  fergib, 
Let  or  repcutin'  rolK'l  lil).'  " 

An'  he  say  er  olo-tinie  smile  come  ober 
ISIarse  Jeems'  face  ('case  he  wnz  always  so 
full  iiv  fun;  an'  hit  seem  lilce  he  couldn't 
help  hit  at  <le  las'),  an'  lie  jes'  ])ut  out  he 
hail'  an'  tech  Eph,  an'  say:  'Eph,  I'se 
'lientant  rebel  jes'  es  fur  es  my  sins  'giust 
my  Maker  is  cousarn'd.'  An'  he  seem  ter  git 
resless  den,  an'  Eph  lif  liim  in  his  arms  an' 
sit  back  uv  liim  so  his  ha  id  res'  ou  Eph's 
hrist.  An'  he  tell  him  i)ut  liis  liau'  in  his 
ves'  pocket  an'  git  <lat  leelle  red  velvet 
case,  an"  open  hit  an'  i)ut  hit  ter  his  lips; 
an'  Eph  say  es  lie  done  so  er  spray  of 
white  jasmine  dat  still  smell  sweet  f 
on  his  po'  dyin'  face.  Kit  wuz  ^liss  Tilly's 
pidur.  yo'  know.  Honey.  An'  he  tell  him 
bury  de  little  case  wid  him  nex'  Jiis  heart 
an'  take  de  leetle  meniorandum  book  ter 
Jiis  lawyer,  Arr.  Mosby,  an'  dat  wuz  ter  say 
all  he  lied  in  de  house  at  Sweetbriar  wuz 
Miss  Tilly's.    (But  she  say  hit  all  'long  ter 


liis  creditors.)  An'  den  he  tell  Eph  ter  sing 
low,  •  in  dat  Beau'ful  :Morniir.  an'  Eph's 
lieart  wuz  jilum  bustin',   but  hi;  sung: 

"  '  Oil,  an'  yo'll  he  dar. 
Oil,  an'   ni   I..'  d.ir. 
raliiis  uv  viclorv. 
Crown  u\'  fjlory. 
In  dat  hcau'fid  inoniiii'.'  "' 

All'  Marse  .Ft>ems  Mine  he  lian"  ol)er  he  liaifl. 
an'  say:  'Victory,  victory,  victory  I  '  an' 
wu'^  gone. 

"  Den  de  cap'ain  of  de  company  tole  him 
-Marse  Jeems  lied  kivored  hisself  wid  glory 
on  dem  bloody  plains  dat  awful  Sunday,  an' 
h(»  would  been  'moted  ter  higli  ])lace.  of  he 
hedn't  bin  kilt.  An"  Eph  brung  his  body 
Iioiiie,  an'  me  an'  Miss  Tilly  an'  all  de  folks 
in  town,  nn'  er  rigimint  uv  soldiers  wid  de 
ban'  playin'  an"  do  drums  be;itiii"  de  fuiuM'"! 
march,  bury  him  in  dt>  ole  gyardeu.  Po' 
^larse  Jeems  I  l*o"  Marse  Jeems  I  ^liss 
Tilly  liab  a  tombstone  put  ober  his  grave 
dat  say  his  las'  words  was  '  Victory,'  an' 
some  folks  say  dat  meant  de  vict'ry  of 
'Nassas,  but  Honey,  sure  as  yo'  is  born'd 
^larse  Jeems  meant  he  done  gained  de 
vict'y  ober  death  an'  de  grave."" 

Plasterco,  Va. 


The  Late  President  of  Santo    Domingo. 

By  F.   A.   Ober. 

j.Mr.  Ober  was  at  one  time  Kxpo.silion  ("oiuniissioner  for  tlie  West  Indies,  and  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  those  i.slands.  the  last  being  "  Puerto  Rico  and  Its  Kesources." — Kn.l 

IF  one  would  note  liow.  at   least  in  one  in-  lirst  northerly  toward  the  site  of  Santiago, 

stance,  nature's  best  intentions  have  evi-  then    turns    northwesterly,    running   all    the 

dently  miscarried,  he  should  visit  the  in-  way  tlirotigli  tlie  valley  of  its  own  name  to 

land  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  Santiago  de  los  the   U:iy  of  ?.Ianzanillo.  where  it  meets  the 

("aballeros.     Situated  at  an  elevation  of  five  sea    near  the   boundary   line  between  Santo 

hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  on  a  plateau  in  Domingo  and  Haiti,  and  not  far  from  Monte 

the  center  of  a   vast  valley  bounded  on  the  Cristi. 
north  by   the   .Monte  Cristi   range  of   moun- 
tains,  ■•lud   on    the   south    by    th(>    Cordillera 
do  Cibao.   it   i»ossesses  a   salubrious  clim.-ite 
iuul  altractivc    scenery.        T1h>     blufl'     upon 

which  it  is  built  is  washed  by  Ihc  waters  of  lias  natural  outlets  practically  »'ast  and  wt>st. 

that  ••  Uio  del  Ore,"  or  River  of  tJold.   the  and    is    the   distributing   center   for   an    ini- 

Yac^ui.   the   former   name    having    been    be-  niense  region  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable 

stowed  by  Columbus,  and  the  latter  (which  products.    It   is  situated  about  eiiui-distant. 

it  now  retains)  by  the  aborigines.  The  Yacpii  mio  hundred  miles  from  the  bays  of  INlanza- 

i"isi>s  in  tlu>  suuthcru  Cordillera.  ;uid  Hows  ;ir  iiillo  :m(l  Sam;ui;i.  niid  from  its  commanding 


From  the  Santiago  watershed  also  i\o\v. 
southe;ist(>rly.  streams  which  unite  to  form 
.•mother  l.Mi'ge  riv(M'.  th<>  Vun.'i.  which  empties 
into  I  lie  great   Hay  of  S;im;iua:  tlius  the  city 
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position  has  long  been  the  objective  point  of 
railroads  from  either  coast.  At  present  there 
is  a  railroad  from  the  roadstead  of  Sanchez, 
in  the  bight  of  Samaiia,  to  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  Santiago,  the  inland  ter- 
minal being  at  Concepcion  de  la  Vega,  one 
of  the  ancient  settlements  of  the  island. 

It  was  originally  thfi  intention  of  its  builder 
to  connect  both  bays,  uniting  such  towns  and 
cities  as  Moca  (where  President  Heureaux 
was  shot),  La  Vega,  Santiago  and  San  Lo- 
renzo, with  Sanchez  and  the  Bay  of  Man- 
zanillo  or  Monte  Crlsti,  at  either  end.  But 
the  many  obstacles  incident  to  railroad  con- 
struction in  a  tropical  coimtry,  where  a  cor- 
rupt government  granted  land  to  which  it 
had  no  title,  and  mean-spirited  citizens  in- 
sisted upon  extortionate  damages  for  the 
taking  of  properties  to  which  they  laid  claim, 
proved  too  much  for  the  projector  of  this 
enterprise. 

A  great  natural  highway,  however,  runs 
from  one  end  of  this  double  valley  to  the 
other,  and  tho  from  Sauiana  to  Santiago  the 
ordinary  road  is  almost  impassable,  espe- 
cially in  the  rainy  season;  yet  from  Santiago 
to  Monte  Cristi  wheeled  vehicles  may  be 
driven  at  all  times.  It  was  the  writer's  for- 
tune twice  to  i)ass  over  the  gap  existing  be- 
tween La  Vega  and  Santiago,  a  distance  of 
perhaps  twenty  miles,  and  it  toolc  him  six 
hours,  mounted  on  a  good  island- pony,  to  ac- 
complish tile  journey.  The  alleged  roadway 
was  a  perfect  Sargasso  of  mudholes,  in 
which  human  bipeds  and  beasts  of  burden 
floundered  almost  hopelessly,  the  foi'mer 
hopping  from  hummock  to  hummock,  and 
the  latter  plunging  belly  deep  in  holes  the 
length  of  their  legs.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  highways  ever  surveyed  in  the  New 
World,  and  yet  to-day,  doubtless,  it  is  in 
worse  condition  than  four  hundred  years 
ago.  when  the  virgin  forest  first  resounded 
to  the  clang  of  armor  and  the  smiting  of 
steel  on  stone,  as  the  cavaliers  of  Columbus 
made  their  explorations. 

When  Columbus  first  marched  his  gallant 
caballeros  through  the  "  Hidalgos'  Pass  "  in 
the  Yaqui  Mountains,  setting  out  from  the 
city  he  had  founded  and  called  Isabella,  he 
found,  in  the  valley  revealed  as  the  crest 
was  reached,  a  gentle  and  docile  body  of 
people,  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil  and 


innocent  pastimes.  In  his  second  expedition 
to  the  interior,  having  ascended  the  Yaqui 
as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Santiago  and 
crossed  the  watershed,  he  was  so  overcome 
by  the  beauty  of  the  great  valley  as  seen 
from  the  hill  of  Santo  Cerro  that  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  thanked  God  for  the  privilege 
of  beholding  it.  He  called  it  tlie  Vega  Real, 
Royal  Valley  or  Plain,  since  it  surpassed  in 
natural  charms  every  scene  he  had  ever 
looked  upon— even  the  country  adjacent  to 
Baracoa  in  Cuba,  which  he  wrote  King  Fer- 
dinand was  a  land  of  delights,  and  the  re- 
gion of  which  Port  de  Paix  in  Haiti  is  the 
outlet,  named  by  him  Val  de  Paraiso. 

This  was  in  3494;  in  '95  he  led  his  forces 
against  the  hitherto  peaceful  Indians  and 
overwhelmed  them  with  terrible  slaughter, 
converting  the  hill  of  Santo  Cerro,  whence 
he  had  first  viewed  the  beautiful  Vega,  and 
is  said  to  have  directed  the  battle,  into  a 
veritable  Golgotha.  Closely  following  upon 
that  engagement,  in  which  the  backbone  of 
an  Indian  rebellion  was  broken,  came  the 
establishment  of  the  third  chain  of  forts 
Ijuilt  to  command  the  valley  of  the  Yaqui 
and  the  western  Vega.  It  was  called  Con- 
cepcion, and  after  it  the  village  of  that  name 
still  existing.  Fort  Concepcion  de  la  Vega 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1564,  but 
remains  of  one  of  its  bastions  are  still  to  be 
seen,  as  also  portions  of  the  bell  tower  of  a 
church  erected  soon  after  it  was  built.  The 
year  previous,  in  1494,  a  settlement  had  been 
effected  at  a  spot  called  Jacagua,  about  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  site  of  Santiago, 
where  a  spYing  of  delicious  water  and  good 
land  niaxle  an  excellent  location.  But  ten 
years  later,  or  in  1504,  a  body  of  hidalgos  pe- 
titioned King  Ferdinand  of  Spain  for  permis- 
sion to  locate  upon  the  more  commanding 
situation  of  Santiago,  on  the  bluff  above  the 
river  Yarjui. 

They  were,  most  of  them,  of  noble  blood— 
htddh/os,  or  hijos  de  ahjos,  "  sons  of  some- 
body "—and  probably  the  cream  of  tlie  con- 
quistadores.  Their  request  was  granted,  and 
also  permission  to  distinguish  their  city  by 
the  appellation  it  so  proudly  insists  upon 
to-day:  De  los  Caballeros,  "The  City  of  the 
Gentlemen,"  in  itself  a  patent  of  nobility. 
At  the  outset  a  place  of  importance,  soou 
outranking  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  which 
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wus  fouuded  by  the  plebeiau  Bartholomew 
Columbus  two  years  later,  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros  has  ever  held  itself  to  be  the  aris- 
tocratic capital. 

It  is  pitiful,  in  view  of  the  changes  that 
have  happened  in  the  past  centuries,  to  find 
the  population  of  the  island  maintaining  this 
distinction  to-day;  to-day,  when  the  de- 
scendants of  negro  slaves  claim  to  be  the 
"  cal)alloros,"  and  tliose  of  tlie  coucjuista- 
doi'es  have  nearly  disappeared.  Yet  more 
pitiful  is  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of 
those  doughty  conquerors,  who,  despite  their 
cruelties,  have  won  a  meed  of  admiration 
for  their  bravery  and  unflinching  endurance, 
liave  for  many  years  been  subject  to  the  in- 
ferior race. 

The  white  population  of  the  island,  all  too 
few  in  numl)er.  has  its  largest  representa- 
tion here,  and  there  are  old  families  who 
can  boast  descent,  more  or  less  direct  and 
contaminated  with  negro  and  aboriginal 
blood,  from  the  intrepid  companions  of  Co- 
lumbus. I  myself  have  seen,  have  purchased 
from  their  owners,  rare  old  Toledos  that 
doubtless  came  over  with  the  conquerors— 
perhaps  the  very  swords  with  which  the  va- 
liant Spaniards  were  wont  to  cleave  the 
skulls  of  inoffensive  Indians— as  we  read 
was  their  daily  custom  of  a  morning,  in  or- 
der to  keep  their  hands  in,  and  to  prove  the 
keenness  of  their  blades. 

The  degradntion  to  which  the  Sons  of 
Somebody  liave  descended,  and  the  poverty 
that  would  induce  the  parting  with  such 
precious  heirlooms,  are  suggestive,  to  say 
the  least.  But  what  can  you  expect  from  a 
people  who  have  been  under  the  iron  heel  of 
oppression  for  many  generations,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  to,  and  not  down 
upon,  the  African  Sons  of  Nobody?  It  is 
difficult  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  so-called,  to 
survive  tliree  generations  in  the  tropics  with- 
out physical  degeneration,  even  when  dom- 
inant and  aggressive.  What,  then,  of  these 
Latins  who  have  maintained  themselves 
without  actual  racial  deterioration,  and  can 
boast  —have  the  spirit  left  to  boast— of  their 
ancestral  traditions? 

Yes,  their  condition  is  pitiable  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  what  wonder  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  now  embrace  their  onlv  chance  of 


redemption  in  years?  It  may  mean  tlie 
change  merely  from  one  black  or  mulatto 
master  to  another;  but  no  matter;  he  cannot 
possibly  impose  such  humiliating,  such  terri- 
ble conditions  as  the  last  one. 

Not  that  the  late  President  TTlisses  Heu- 
reaux,  or  "  liilis,"  to  use  the  diminutive  by 
which  his  subjects  generaly  spoke  of  him— 
was  other  than  "  the  mildest  mannered  man 
that  ever  cut  a  tliroat,"  or  that  the  writer 
lias  any  prejudice  against  him  personally. 
But  throats  he  cut— or  men  he  shot,  which 
amounts  to  tlie  same  thing— and  many  of 
them,  merely  to  keep  himself  in  supreme 
power. 

He  seemed  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  man  for  the  country;  but,  as  he 
never  did  anything  for  the  country,  except 
to  continually  squeeze  it,  that  his  coffers 
might  be  lillt^d.  the  impression  somehow 
got  al)road  that  perhaps  he  was  not  the  right 
man  after  all.  He  once  told  me,  in  conversa- 
tion, that  he  rarely  had  a  man  shot  for  opin- 
ion's sake,  or  imprisoned,  that  he  did  not 
soon  release  him.  For,  said  he  naively,  in 
his  quaint  and  broken  English,  "  what  good 
it  do  me  ef  I  kill  he?  Then  he  brother,  he 
father,  he  wife— all  make  my  enemy.  But 
ef  I  put  he  in  preeson,  and  tlien  take  he  out, 
and  feed  he,  and  give  he  clothe,  he's  family 
all  my  frien'." 

Notwithstanding  this  protest,  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  his  theory  and  his  prac- 
tice, as  several  score  of  political  victims 
might  testify,  peradventure  they  could  re- 
visit this  world  from  which  the  astute  Lilis 
so  incontinently  thrust  them  forth.  I  re- 
member that  on  my  first  visit  to  Santiago  I 
carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  white 
man  of  high  attainments,  who  honored  me 
witli  an  exceedingly  generous  hospitality.  I 
departed  for  the  hills  in  search  of  gold  and 
ancient  relics,  and  when  I  returned  a  few 
weeks  later  my  talented  host  was  not  to  be 
found.  Ills  house  was  there,  but  closed;  his 
friends  answered  my  queries  evasively  with 
suggestive  shrugs  of  the  shoulders,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  learned  that  he  had 
been  taken  suddenly  to  the  capital  and  incar- 
cerated in  the  castle.  From  the  castle,  that 
ancient  "  hoiuenage "  erected  during  the 
viceroyship  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  in  1509, 
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1)1'  \v;is  laU'i-  l:ikcii  out  aud  shot  Why?  1 
do  not  know;  nobody  knew,  or  if  anybody 
knew  lie  kept  it  to  liiniself.  But  this  man 
liad  never  (.'ouiuntted  a  crime— except  in  the 
eyes  of  Tiilis-  no  crime  for  which  even  ini- 
prisouinenl  siiouhl  iiav*'  l)eeu  tiie  |)enalty. 

lie  was  siini)ly  a  man  of  sujH-rior  parts,  a 
wliitemanof  intellijjence.  wlio.  like  many  otli- 
•n-s  in  tli(>  island,  could  not  but  protest,  eitlier 
to  Ids  own  self  or  others,  ajiainst  tlie  domi- 
nance of  hist  :ind  Itrntality.  And  this  proc- 
ess of  weedinii-  out  those  of  superior  abili- 
ties, whose  natures  were  not  wholly  abased, 
whose  yearnin.us  for  somethin^i-  ln'tter  than 
(lie  l)Ia<-k  kiiiii-  j;ave  tiiem  could  not  Ite  sup- 
l)ressed.  has  been  lioin.ii-  on  for  m;iny  years. 

If  Lilis  had  I)een  a  negativi'  quantity  inere- 
ly.  and  had  not  exerted  an  influence  positive- 
ly evil,  he  still  would  have  been  an  incubus 
upon  projiiess  and  prosperity.  But,  while 
he  churned  the  ])roud  title  of  "pacificator" 
of  Ins  country,  his  process  of  pacification 
^vas  a  leveliii.n-  down  and  not  a  buildinj;  np. 
The  country  A\as  reduced  to  a  dead  level  of 
licneral  debasement,  tilled  with  spies,  with 
.■issassins,  with  i)rocurers  .seeking  to  gratify 
the  lusts  of  the  king. 

This  is  not  written  from  auj-  feeling  against 
Lllis  as  an  individual,  for  personally  I  had  a 
great  admiiation  for  his  .•ittainnients.  He 
was  unciuestionably  brave,  modest  with  ref- 
erence to  his  deeds  and  carried  himself  with 
dignity.  He  spoke  three  languages,  lie  was 
a  diplomat  and  a  past  master  in  the  art  of 
])olitical  intrigue,  he  was  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward liis  friends  and  underlings. 

But  it  cannot  be  deiued  that  he  prostituted 
all  his  attalnmeiUs  to  accomplish  his  low 
ends.  His  aims  were  never  high,  his  motto 
was  that  of  liis  class:  "My  own  pockets  all 
the  time."  it  may  be  that  he  was  the  Nem- 
esis sent  to  avenge  tlie  terrilile  wrongs  per- 
petrated in  tlie  ])ast  upon  tliou.sands  of  his 
race,  in  tliat  island  where  American  slavery 
had  its  birth;  to  exact  i-e])risals  for  the  mis- 
spilt  blood  of  thi'  million  aborigines  who 
(according  to  Las  Cas.-is  and  other  historians) 
were  slaughtered  l>y  tlie  compierors  and  set- 
tlers. 

It  is  not,  tlu-u.  against  the  late  President, 
as  an  Individual,  tiiat  I  would  animadvert,  in 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  i)r(>sent  condition  of  this 


■City  of  the  (ientleiuen.  but  what  he  reprt^- 
sented.  Tie  has  fallen,  and  let  us  hope  that 
in  the  grave  he  occupies  in  that  neglected 
cemetery  of  Santiago  will  l)e  buried  also  the 
de:id  body  of  sins  which  he  had  chainefl  to 
the  necks  of  his  peo])le.  African  im-rlia  is 
a  teruible  evil;  but.  while  the  people  of  Santo 
Donungo  have  been  retarded  by  its  decom- 
posing corpse,  tliey  liave  been  free  from 
African  atavism,  which  in  Haiti  has  brought 
aljout  a  reversion  to  serjient  worship  an<l 
caunibalistn. 

No,  T  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  condi- 
tions in  Santo  Domingo,  or  even  in  Haiti,  are 
such  as  will  demand  intervention  by  a  strong 
and  abnegative  Power;  my  opinion  is  that 
there  is  suHicient  good  in  the  former  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation.  As  to  the  latter,  the 
prospects  are.  as  Sir  Spencer  St.  John  inti- 
mated, and  James  Anthony  Froude  declared, 
that  she  will  in  the  future,  near  or  remote, 
become  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  an  inter- 
national l>oard  of  impartial  investigators. 
That  is,  when  we  shall  have  become  suffi- 
ciently civilized  ourselves  to  demand  that 
men  and  motives  not  {onforming  to  an  ideal 
standard   shall   be   eradicated — extirpated! 

I  have  taken  as  the  conjectural  nucletis  for 
an  Initiatory  movement  looking  to  the  regen- 
eration of  Santo  Domingo,  the  city  of  San- 
tiago, for  the  reasons  already  given.  So  far 
as  my  observations  went,  this  ancient  coni- 
mei'cial  center  of  a  region  possessing  per- 
haps (me  iinndred  thousand  inliabitants  yet 
contains  th(>  leaven  for  a  resttrrection  of  long 
dormant  ideals.  It  has.  at  least,  prestige, 
and  th.-it  ct)unts;  it  has  a  climate  in  its  favor, 
and  that  is  a  great  deal.  Its  sister  city  of 
Puerto  Plata,  on  the  coast,  rivals  it  in  out- 
ward appearance  aud  cleanliness,  al.so  in  the 
(inality  of  its  population;  but  its  hotter  cli- 
mate is  against  it. 

Then  again,  tliere  is  the  peninsular  popula- 
tion of  Samana.  consisting  mainly  of  the  de- 
scendants of  negroes  who  emigrated  from 
the  I  nited  States  many  years  ago.  They 
ar(!  sol)er,  industrious,  peacefully  inclined— 
the  best  of  his  subjects.  liilis  once  told  me. 
Perhaps  they  may  prove  the  solvent  factors 
in  a  problem  tnat  is  vexing  us.  as  well  as 
the  government  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Cairo.  N.  V. 
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The    Life    of   General    Forrest* 

I>|{.  ^^'vl:■nl  cdiild  (Icsii'o  ii(»  lu'ltcr  Jiisli- 
lic:i(ioii  fdi'  !i;iviii.t;-  written  tliis  book  tlijiii  llic 
liouk  itsyir,  wiiic-li  is  :i  bravo  clii-oiiiclc  lull 
of  roiunutlf  interest.  From  a  military  point 
ot  view  Ills  (iiialilications  for  the  work  arc 
not  imyri'ssivis  only  "a  private  soldier  in  a 
r('j;inient  of  Alal)ama  cavalry,  wliicli  had  for- 
merly served  under  Forrest."  is  about  .all  he 
li;is  to  say  for  himself  on  lliis  score,  and  it  is 
not   ver\-  moch. 

What  iie  lacked  in  opportmutv  was  made 
ui)  in  dillf-ence,  devotion  and  literary  skill, 
which  has  done  more  for  the  book  in  win- 
niuf;-  re;i(lers  ;in(l  makin<;-  it  Interestinsi'  than 
any  amount  of  nulitary  teclmic  could. 
Fortune  did  somethiufi-  for  him,  too.  Four 
companies  of  his  r(>,s;iment  belonged  to  For- 
rest's famous  battalion  ;it  Fort  Donelson. 
wiiicii.  r>'fusinji-  to  surrender,  broke  throu.yh 
a  ii.i\)  in  (»iiu>ral  (Jranfs  lines  and  escjiped. 
I'lio  he  himself  Avas  not  under  Forrest  the 
lievotion  of  these  veterans,  who  never  tired 
speaking'  of  his  liealnient  of  them,  of  his 
(luring,  vigor  and  wonderful  deeds  as  a  com- 
mander. l)egat  such  an  admiration  of  the 
great  ca\alryman  in  this  humble  private  that 
he  came  to  look  on  him  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  I'onnintic  soldiers  of  the 
war,  hut  a^  one  of  tiie  greatest  soldiers  ever 
produced  in  any  age  of  tlie  world  .-ind  the 
great  glory  of  the  ("onfedei-acy  in  arms, 
which  at  last  went  down  for  this,  .-imong 
other  i)ot(>nf  reasons,  that  its  counselors  and 
SUides  had  never  been  able  to  give  Forrest 
llie  place  winch  really  belonged  to  him. 

To  the  (l(«velopment  of  this  imperial  theme 
the  author  has  given  himself  with  assiduity 
iiu<l  candor.  As  the  prologu(>  of  his  plan  lie 
l>a.s  gone  through  the  immen.se  labors  of  per- 
wiial  consultation  with  (>veiy  ralion.-il  m.-in 
who  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  l'\)iresl  and 
could  contribute  ;inyihing  lo  the  Life  he  was 
writing.  The  v.-ist  sl(U'es  of  per.son.-il  contri- 
Imtiou    gathered    in    response    account    for 

♦Lni'  (>!■  (;h;x.  Natuan  r,i;nroui>  I'Mukest.  Kit 
•1011,1  Mi,ni  Wiictli.  M.I).  With  illii.'<tr(itii))i.i  hii  T.  ilc 
iiiiixtnii,,  Ifoficr.'i,  Ktrpixr  Uc.iUrooil.llitvhrock  ami 
'  iiilrtoii.   lliinuM-  &   Itios.   Svo.  pp.  xxii.  (;.")(;.    ^.-..00. 


somewhat  of  the  e\p;insi\e  dimensions  of  the 
booic.  I'.ul  tlie.\-  also  account  for  mucii  more 
of  its  liveliness,  and  we  do  not  regret  them, 
(ho.  in  spite  ol  the  <'normous  predominance 
of  militaiy  details,  they  lia\t'  nunh'  the  book 
more  ji  bic/graphic  chi'onicle  of  a  soldier 
than  a  standard  histoi',\'  of  l'\)rres1's  jiart  in 
tile  Avar.  In  Avliaiever  otlier  liglits  and  rela- 
tions I)|-.  Wyetli  would  have  us  .see  his 
hero.  :ind  ilieic  aic  m.-iny  ulliers.  L'nrrest 
the  soldier  ;ibsorbs  .-ilKUit  ',  wel\-e-thirteeiillis 
of  the  book. 

The  early  part  of  tlie  stor.v  is  very  short 
and  very  interesting.  He  belonged  to  that 
lace  ot  Scotch-lrisli  whose  jiioneering  in 
(Jeorgia.  the  Carolinas.  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky is  as  rich  in  romance,  heroic  individ- 
ualism a!id  obliduity  ;is  any  of  the  wiuider- 
liages  of  the  liisiorx'  of  m:nii<iiid.  The  family 
seem  to  lia\-e  w  .iiidered  fr(Mii  ^■irg■inia  to 
North  Carolina,  \\iiere  ^\■illiam  Forrest,  tin- 
general's  fatlier.  was  horn  in  17!>S.  Some 
more  ^valldel•ing  lirought  them  to  Duck 
Uiver.  Tennessee,  where  tlie  general's  father 
learned  the  blacksmitli's  trade,  and  in  1.S20 
married  Marian  Heck,  nieiitall.v  and  jihysic- 
all.N'  a  dominating  woman,  aliout  six  feet 
higii.  gentle  and  kind  enough  when  not 
roused,  liut  jiossessed  of  endless  force  and 
couragt'.  self-willed  and  imperious,  tho  she 
wcm  the  love  and  vener.-ition  of  h(>i-  husband 
aiul  children  as  mucli  as  slie  commanded 
Iheir  fear,  as  lier  son  did  in  war.  Amusing 
t;iles  are  related  of  her  severe  methods.  One 
of  her  st.alwart  giants  coming  home  in  Con- 
federate uniform  tried  at  home  one  piece  of 
his  rebellion  too  much.  T1h>  stern,  inexorable 
mother,  armed  with  a  iiotent  rod.  ])reseiited 
lierself.  Hashing  with  anger,  at  his  bedside, 
drew  the  young  rebel  from  the  sheets  and 
soon  taught  him.  through  all  his  six  feet  and 
two  inches,  iliat  ■"Soldier  or  no  soldier,  my 
children  w  ill  mind  me  as  long  as  I  livt>." 

She  bore  Williiiin  Forrest  eleven  children, 
of  whom  the  geiu-ral  was  the  lirst-born.  with 
a  twin  sisti'r.  Six  years  after  her  husband's 
de.ith  she  married  a  Mr.  l.uxton.  and  in  this 
union  tiiree  sons  ;ind  ;i  daughter  wer(^  born. 
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Seven  of  her  sous  were  iu  the  Coufederatc 
service;  but,  most  of  all,  she  lived  again  in 
her  eldest  born,  the  general. 

From  her  came  his  mighty  frame,  his  in- 
flexible will,  and  the  savage  fierceness  with 
which  ho  bore  down  on  everybody  and  every- 
thing wliioh  stood  in  Ills  way — in  short,  what 
he  Avas  as  a  man  and  a  soldier;  for  Forrest's 
training  for  life  was  mostly  his  heredity. 
He  had  little  or  no  schooling.  To  liis  dying 
day  he  .said  inoiit  for  mk/lii  and  ///  for  foiKjJit. 
His  soldiering  was  a  kind  of  iuslinct  which 
he  might  haA'^e  inherited  from  his  mother,  and 
there  was  a  force,  fury  and  elemental  sav- 
agery iu  his  leadership  which  traces  back  to 
the  school  of  uatnre  more  than  the  school  of 
art. 

Dr.  Wyetli  makes  no  attempt  to  gloze  over 
the  serious  defects  of  the  general's  character. 
Traces  of  his  hard  training  in  boyhood,  com- 
bined with  the  hot  imperious  willfulness  of 
his  heredity,  clung  to  him  through  the  war, 
and  in  at  least  one  instance  led  to  a  serious 
rupture  with  General  Bragg,  which  had  all 
the  features  of  insubordination,  not  to  men- 
tion the  minor  tempests  which  may  be  set 
down  to  hot  blood  and  a  tempestuous  temper. 

As  a  chronicle  of  Forrest's  campaigns,  bat- 
tles, strategems,  surprises,  escapes  and  mar- 
velous soldiering,  the  book  is  one  of  rare  and 
great  interest,  frank  and  candid;  an  honest 
attempt  to  state  things  truly  as  the  author's 
utmost  pains  ha.s  led  him  to  believe  they 
really  were. 

For  the  honor  of  humanity  it  must  be  hoped 
that  Dr.  Wyeth's  account  of  the  ferocious 
proceedings  at  Fort  Pillow  is  the  true  one. 
Certainly  no  student  of  American  history  has 
any  interest  to  maintain  the  view  of  this 
bloody  affair  as  a  massacre  for  which  For- 
rest was  responsible  any  longer  than  he 
must.  Dr.  Wyeth  has  given  the  affair  much 
study,  and  honestly  believes  that  Forrest  was 
not  responsible  for  the  shocking  carnage 
which  attended  the  capture.  At  the  same 
time  Forrest's  reputation  is  against  him.  His 
biographer  quotes  General  llichard  Taylor  as 
saying  that  since  Ca>ur  de  T^ion  no  com- 
mander ever  killed  so  many  enemies  with  his 
own  hand,  and  George  W.  Cable  remarks 
that  "  his  gravest  fault  was  that  he  could  not 
keep  out  of  thte  thickest  of  the  fight."      His 


common  maxim  was  that  "  War  means  light- 
ing and  figliting  means  killing."  Twenty-nine 
liorses  were  killed  under  liini  in  l)attle.  lie 
is  said  to  have  slain  at  least  tliirty  Federal 
officers  with  his  own  hand.  He  had  an  abso- 
lute confidence  in  offensive  tactics.  The  mo- 
ment his  men  wavered  he  woidd  throw  him- 
self among  them,  sword  and  pistol  in  hand, 
slioot  down  cowards,  stragglers,  runaways, 
and  driv<'  tlie  rout  back  on  the  enemy  witli 
the  force  of  a  tremendous  resilient  wave.  His 
face  iu  battle  lost  its  human  features  and  as- 
sumed those  of  a  veritable  god  of  war.  All 
this  shows  the  desperate  energy  of  the  man, 
his  courage,  quickness  and  the  aptness  of  his 
own  theory  of  winning  in  battle,  "  to  get  there 
first  with  the  most  men."  It  certainly  shows 
a  soldier  marvelously  great  in  the  kind  of 
campaigning  he  conducted  with  such  dire 
success  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  What 
it  allows  us  to  believe  a  military  training 
would  have  made  of  him,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  miglit  have  ruined  for  the  Con- 
federacy the  soldier  it  had.  It  might  have 
made  a  greater.  We  submit  that  the  story, 
as  given  in  this  volume,  does  not  raise  For- 
rest into  the  rank  of  tlie  great  commanders  of 
the  war. 

It  is  really  gratifying  to  turn  from  the 
brief  period  of  war,  which  bulks  so  large  in 
this  volume,  to  rest  in  the  years  of  successful 
home  and  civil  life  which  preceded  and  fol- 
loAved  all  this  rack  and  commotion. 

We  then  find  a  man  of  great  capacity  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  noble  in  his  fidelity  and 
eminently  successful.  The  Avar  ended,  the 
soldier  puts  up  his  SAvord  and  gives  himself 
to  the  reunion  of  the  country. 


A  Mountain  Europa.  By  John  Fox,  Jr. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.) 
When  Mr.  Fox  gave  us  Jiis  first  romance. 
The  Kcntuckknis,  Ave  thought  we  saw  the 
coming  of  a  uoav  Avriter  of  great  poAver.  We 
are  still  confident,  altlio  A  Mountain  Europa 
has  a  weak  ending.  Tragedy  is  nothing  if  it 
does  not  seem  inevitable,  and  to  us  the  seem- 
ing is  not  present  here.  The  story  is  prettily 
and  strongly  imagined  and  told.  With  a 
beautiful  but  ignorant  mountain  girl,  one  of 
nature's  pieces  of  perfection,  for  heroine,  and 
a  young,  educated  New  Yorker  for  hero,  the 
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body  of  the  rouianco  is  simplicity  itsolf.  The 
plot  is  the  threadl)ar(>  one  of  bringing;  to- 
gether two  youug  people  of  extremely  differ- 
ent social  walks  of  life  and  making  them  fall 
in  love.  Usually,  almost  invariably,  the  end 
of  It  all  is  a  hopeless  and  depressing  failure. 
Up  to  the  last  few  pages  of  Mr.  Fox's  book 
we  read  with  delight,  feeling  that  here  at 
last  an  artist  was  going  to  have  the  nerve 
and  the  sanity  of  imagination  to  resist  the 
demand  of  conventional  tradition,  and  dare 
to  strike  the  wholesome  note  of  independ- 
ence. When  a  man  loves  a  girl  and  the  girl 
loves  him,  when  she  is  beautiful  and  he  is 
strong,  why  should  art  require  death  rather 
than  marriage  and  happiness  ?  In  A  Moiin- 
tain-  Euroixt  we  have  a  lovely  idyl  all  the  way 
through  until  the  young  people  are  married. 
Then  the  girl's  drunken  father  kills  her;  and 
the  killing  does  not  seem  inevitable  or  even 
admissible  as  art.  It  is  lugged  in.  It  reads 
as  if  the  tiuthor  planned  the  murder  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  cut-aud-dried  artistic  tra- 
dition of  which  sound  souls  have  been  sick 
and  tired  for  a  century.  Mr.  Fox  has  genius, 
he  has  the  magic  touch;  let  him  forget  mod- 
els and  write  as  nature  works. 

The  Autohiooraphy  and  Letters  of 
. Mks.  M.  O.  W.  Olipiiant.  Arranged  and 
Edited  hy  Mrs.  Harry  Coghill.  With  Two  Por- 
iniils.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$3.50.)  As  an  autobiography  there  is  not  full 
satisfaction  to  bo  had  out  of  these  pages. 
What  is  given  scarcely  more  than  whets  de- 
sire for  a  clear  view  of  the  subject's  life. 
But  it  is  a  most  interesting  book.  The  let- 
ters are  charmingly  written,  and  they  giv(> 
sharp  glimpses  of  literary  life  during  the 
past  half-century  in  England.  Mrs.  Oli- 
plumt,  altho  not  a  genius,  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  and  her  life  was  spent  industriously 
«nd  well.  Her  letters  breathe  purity,  forti- 
tude, conrage.  She  had  much  sorrow,  and 
was  compelled  to  drudge  willi  licr  pen;  but 
a  fine  strain  of  cheerfulness  breaks  often 
through  it  all.  There  is  great  value  in  a 
book  like  this;  as  a  side-light  on  literary  his- 
tory and  as  a  bracing  tonic  for  the  reader 
who  has  a  hard  life-task  on  hand,  it  deserves 
^special  attention.  Rut  its  greatest  Interest 
to  the  "  literary  "  reader  Avill  be  the  strong, 
frank,  gossip  in  which  the  letters  are  steeped. 


Mrs.  Oliphaut  opens  her  literary  budget 
without  reserve,  and  we  have  the  details  of 
her  work  and  her  working  haljits,  in  first  one 
place  then  another,  as  she  wandered  about 
for  her  children's  health.  Her  connection 
with  Blackwood's  and  her  correspondence 
on  that  score  open  up  many  interesting  per- 
sonal and  literary  incidents  in  which  numer- 
ous distinguished  people  are  more  or  less 
prominently  present  with  their  manuscripts 
or  books  under  their  arms.  Upon  the  whole 
it  is  a  captivating  book,  and  will  have  a  large 
and  devoted  corps  of  readers. 

OoM  Paul's  People.  By  Uoicard  C.  Hill- 
eyas.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.00.) 
The  sub-title  of  this  book  gives  its  scope  and 
purpose:  "  A  Narrative  of  the  British-Boer 
Troubles  in  South  Africa,  With  a  History  of 
the  Boers,  the  Country  and  Its  Institutions." 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  intelligible  running  sketch 
of  its  subject  Avhich  will  be  very  welcome  to 
most  readers  just  now.  With  a  map  of 
South  Africa  to  begin  with,  the  book  runs 
through  twelve  chapters.  "  South  Africa  of 
the  Present  Time,"  "  The  Early  History  of 
the  Boer  Race,"  "  Johannesburg  Gold 
Fields,"  "  The  Boer  of  To-Day,"  "  President 
Kruger,"  "  Interview  AVith  President 
Kruger,"  "  Cecil  John  Rhodes,"  "  The  Boer 
Government,"  "  Causes  of  Present  Dissen- 
sions," "  Preparation  for  Defense,"  "  Amer- 
ican Interests  in  South  Africa"  and  "Jo- 
hannesburg of  To-Day "  are  the  chapter 
headings,  from  which  may  be  inferred  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  book's  plan.  The 
author  writes  from  ample  personal  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  the  Transvaal,  as 
well  as  from  a  careful  examination  of  ar- 
chives and  works  descriptive  of  the  country 
and   its   history. 

liETTERS  OF  Emersox  TO  A  Friexd.  Edited 
hy  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
MitHin  iV:  Co.  ^\M).)  Thirty-four  letters. 
most  of  tluMu  very  brief,  having  the  slight- 
est Emersonian  smack,  are  brought  together 
by  Professor  Norton  with  a  neat  little  in- 
troductory essay.  The  friend  to  whom  Em- 
erson addressed  them  is  not  made  known, 
nor  is  it  important  to  find  out.  for  there  is 
really  little  worth  preserving  in  them.  They 
are  properly  in  print,  however,  and  will  be 
a  pleasant  addition  to  the  Emerson  shelf  in 
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I'vci-.v  librjiry.  Here  jiiid  Uum-c  one  sees  oil 
a  pnge  Ji  touch  \\()i-tli  iiotiii;;-.  Spcjikiiij,^  of 
riiiladoliihia  in  1848,  Emerson  s.iys  tlic  city 
has  "a  very  lyMii)li;i1ic  Jipitciir.-iiicc:  one 
iiii.nht  ciill  it.  I>iil  for  tlic  (lisrcsiH'ct  to  tlic 
divine  sex.  n  wry  Ini-fiC  f;r;inny  .  .  . 
vci-y  r.-iir  iiiid  lylcjis.-in't  i)i'(>|)lc:  l)ul.  llnis 
far,  no  oriiiiiuils.  If  tiic  world  \v;is  all  riiil- 
jidolphia,  altlio  the  poultry  :iiid  dairy  mar 
ket  would  be  admir.'ihlc,  I  tViir  suicido  would 
exceedingly  prevail."  Tliere  -are  many 
shrewd  riMiiarks  on  life  and  letters,  and  a 
few  brilliant  critical  sufigestions.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  little  book  is  ;ilinost 
commoniilace. 

Tin:  WoiiKs  OF  IlKMtv  Ki.\(isi,Kv.  lUlUcd 
1)1/  Clciixiil  K.  SJidiicr.  XII  vobiiiies.  (Long- 
mans. Creen  iV  Co.  $1.2.")  the  volume.)  We 
are  glad  to  see  a  library  edition  of  Henry 
Kin.gsley's  works;  for  altlio,  as  Mr.  Short(>r 
in  his  excellent  biographiciil  introduction 
says,  Henry  Kingsley's  career  was  a  fail- 
ure, some  of  his  novels  are  of  the  stuff  that 
does  not  easily  decay.  The  present  edition 
in  twelve  liandsome  volumes  is  worthy  of 
liberal  praise.  Each  volume  has  a  frontis- 
pi(>ce.  the  first  n  ])ortrait  of  Kiugsley.  and 
otiier  illustrations.  The  ])riiit  is  fntiii  new 
tyi»e.  AVe  think  that  many  competent  read- 
ers will  not  Avholly  agree  with  Mr.  Shorter's 
saying  that  Henry  Kingsley's  Avritings  lack 
style.  Some  of  them  lack  it:  but  others  cer- 
tainly possess  it  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
These  novels  will  be  a  revelnti(>n  to  those 
persons  who  now  read  them  for  tlie  tirst 
time. 

FOIJ    TlIK    SaKK    ok     IlIK    1)1  (  IIKSSK.         Hi/    S. 

Walkcjj.  (New-  York:  Fredi'rick  A.  S1ok«'s 
Comjiauy.  .")(»  cents.)  Foi-  an  idle  hour,  when 
one  needs  a  sort  of  night-cap  in  which  to 
droAvse  with  inia.gination  half  suspended,  a 
story  like  this  is  admirable.  It  is  easy  to 
read,  mildly  (entertaining,  sufficiently  roman- 
tic to  satisfy  a  not  too  exacting  taste,  and 
(piife  harmless  in  e\ei\-  way.  The  scene  is 
Paris  and  vicinity,  and  it  deals  with  iiolitical 
intrigue,  daring  adventures,  love,  imprison- 
ment, murder  and  matrimony. 

Tin:  Boys  of  Scrooby.  /{//  Jiiilli  Hall. 
tKo.ston:  Houghton.  Mitiiin  tV:  Co.  if:!. .=>().) 
,Miss  Hall  lomid  a  sulijeit  liiii'jy  suited  to  her 


genius  wlieii  she  c;ime  upon  'J'lic  Hhi/k  of 
Xvniuhti  and  began  to  study  them.  The  boys 
themselves  arc  attractive  fellows,  and  the 
setting  of  seventeenth  ceiitur.v  broidery,  the 
m:iny  and  unusual  adventures,  with  both 
lOngland  aiid  her  New  England  colonial  re- 
iiiou  for  scene  of  aciion.  and  just  the  atmos- 
phere of  middle-distance  romance,  afford 
generous  room  for  the  pla.v  of  a  geiiuinel.v  ar- 
tisti<!  imagination.  Young  people  of  good 
taste  may  depend  upon  The  Iloi/s  of  Scroohi/ 
for  a  season  of  delight. 

KiPLiNGiAX.v.  liio(/nii>]ii<<il  (I  lid  liihlio- 
t/niiiJiiciil  Xotcs  <ni(iit  I'lidyurd  Klpl'uKj.  (N(mv 
York:  .M.  V.  Mansliehl  ^:  A.  Wessels.  $1.2.".) 
Some  of  these  limes  there  will  probably 
come  a  sudden  turn  of  the  Kipling  craze- 
current;  we  are  not  sure  that  the  ebl>  is  not 
now  beginning.  Here  is  an  evidence  at  least 
of  decadence  in  the  cult.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing little  book  of  its  sort;  a  collection  of 
newspaper  and  other  comments  on  Mr.  Kip- 
ling and  his  works,  with  some  portraits 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  The  taste  of  the 
thing  is  not  to  bo  considered  in  this  day  of 
furious  ])ersoii;il  a(l\ertiseiiient.  Every  Kip- 
ling crank  will  hasten  to  buy  the  book  Cor 
Ills   collection. 

BiiiDs  AM)  r.ooKs.  />'//  Walln-  Lccl,!/.  (Bos- 
ton: Angel  (Juardian  Press.)  Mr.  Lecky 
writes  about  birds  and  books  with  a  pen 
dipped  in  sunshine.  His  style  is  libra ly- 
chatty  and  out-of-doors-chatty  as  well.  He 
hobnobs  with  good  authors  and  their  crea- 
tions while  keeping  a  weather  eye  on  the 
hedge-rows  and  tields  and  orchards  where  the 
oscines  congregate.  It  is  a  charming  little 
book  he  has  written,  all  the  more  because 
absolutely  unpretentious.  We  have  read 
every  word  of  it  with  a  relish. 

The  Life  of  Xklsox,  the  Embodiment  of 
THE  Sea-Powei!  of  (Jreat  Britaix.  By  Cap- 
tain A.  T.  MahuH.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Nn-ised.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Coni- 
]iany.)  "\\'iih  ;i  few  corrections  and  slight 
additions,  (,'aptain  .Ma ban's  great  work  en- 
ters its  second  edition.  The  preface  explains 
the  nature  of  these  changes  and  closes  with 
the  remark:  "In  the  author's  Judgment,  his 
p)-evious  j)resentnieiit  of  Nelson's  character 
and  condnct    is  not  affected   in   the  slightest 
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degree  by  these  changes.    They  are  part  of 
the  frame,  not  of  the  picture." 

The  Spanish-Amekican  War.  The  events 
of  the  war  described  by  eyewitnesses. 
Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  pp.  228.  (Herbert 
S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.)  With  plenty  of 
pictures  and  a  miscellany  of  historical  de- 
scription from  various  sources,  this  blue  cov- 
ered book  A\'iir  attract  the  youth,  for  whom  it 
is  intended. 

L'kom  the  Victoria  Uuivorsity  Library  we 
have  received  A  BiBLiOGRAPuy  of  Canadian 
(English)  Poetry.  By  C.  C.  James.  It  con- 
tains seventy-one  pages.  The  entries  include 
all  of  the  poetical  publications  by  Canadian 
writers  in  English,  Avith  terse  biographical 
data  touching  the  authors,  and  the  number 
will  surprise  those  wlio  have  not  kept  in 
touch  with  literary  progress  in  the  Dominion. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  like  bibliography 
of  the  French  poetry  of  Canada. 

The  Wind-Jammers,  hy  T.  Jenkins  Hains 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.,  Lippincott  Company. 
.i;l.2.^>),  a  liandsome  edition  of  a  thrilling  sea 
story. 

Ione  ,  March.  By  K.  A'.  Crockett.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Mr. 
Crockett's  legion  of  friends  in  America  will 
not  slacken  their  regard  for  liim  when  they 
read  lone  March,  wliich,  besides  having  a 
lovely  American  girl  for  its  heroine,  fills  full 
the  measure  of  a  deliglitful  story.  Chang- 
ing his  atmosphere  and  adopting  a  new 
nuiuuei-  was  a  dangerous  experiment;  but 
Mr.  Crockett  lias  succeeded  admirably.  His 
book  is  astir  with  life.  Ilie  current  of  which 
is  contemporary  yet  not  commonplace.  A 
young  woman's  experiences  in  making  her 
way  under  difficulties  are  pictured  with 
exceeding  cleverness,  and  the  whole  story 
is  full  of  dramatic  activity. 

'Henry  Worthington,  Idealist.  By  Mar- 
gurci  Sherwood.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  ."fl.uO.)  Koadors  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  novel  witli  a  purpos<»  may  go  no 
fm-ther  after  overtaking  Mr.  Henry  Wor- 
thington as  lie  stalks  tirnily  along  on  his 
way  to  reform  the  world  socially  and  eco- 
nomically. It  is  one  of  Margaret  Sher- 
wood's best  stories,  a  strcinioiis  piece  t)f 
work,  imagined   willi  power  and  clearly,   if 


unevenly,  sketched.  It  ends  in  solemn  hap- 
piness in  the  midst  of  graves,  after  pretty 
nearly  everything  worth  living  for  has  been 
most  carefully  eliminated  by  the  author's 
watchful  and  unsparing  art. 

Square  Pegs.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
Mrs.  Whitney  does  not,  perhaps,  succeed  in 
making  square  pegs  fit  exactly  in  round 
holes;  but  her  novel  is  imbued  Avith  the  help- 
ful and  Avholesome  spirit  which  gives  the 
pegs  in  their  misplaced  situation  all  possi- 
ble comfort.  The  humor  holds  well  through- 
out the  story,  which  is  long,  and  the  tender 
ending,  sweet  as  love  itself,  reflects  the  sap- 
phire light  of  a  betrothal  ring  back  over  it 
all.  .\  strong,  pure  and  noble  piece  of  fie 
tiou. 

The  Orange  (Jirl.  By  Hlr  Walter  Besant. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1..50.)  A 
tale  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  an 
orange  girl  of  Drury  Lane  Theater  for  its 
heroine.  Sir  Walter  Besant  tells  it,  if  not  in 
his  best  style,  at  least  with  attractive  energy, 
and  the  reading  is  made  a  pleasure  by  the  ex- 
cellent character  studies;  and  tlie  flne  trace 
of  American  life  flung  across  the  concluding 
pages  leaves  a  haunting  smack. 

A  Modern  Mercenary.  By  K.  and  Hes- 
keth  PritcJiurd  (E.  and  H.  Heron).  (New 
York:  Doubleday  &  McClure.  $1.25.)  The 
hero  of  A  Modern  Mercenary  is  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  attaches  himself  to  the  military 
guard  of  a  small  P^iiropean  country  which 
both  England  and  Germany  are  trying  to  get 
possession  of,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  chief  man  of  the  cap- 
ital, having  for  his  rival  a  German  diplomat. 
It  is  a  pretty  love  story,  fairly  well  written 
and  worked  out  through  many  difficulties  to 
a  satisfactory  ending. 

The  Powers  at  Play.  By  Bliss  Perry. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
Eight  short  stories  are  here  made  into  a  book 
jileasing  to  both  the  eye  and  the  understand- 
ing. Mr.  Perry  writes  charmingly  and  his 
stories  breathe  a  fine,  strong  spirit.  Good  lit- 
erature Is  joined  to  whcdesomely  imagined 
life  presented  from  a  fresh  point  of  view. 
It  Is  long  since  we  have  read  better  short 
stories. 

The  White  Mail.    By  ('//.  Wnnnuii.    (New 
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York:  Charles  Scrilmor's  Sous.  $1.25.)  Au- 
other  of  Mr.  Wurman's  excellent  railroad 
stories,  in  which  he  effectively  describes  the 
rise  of  a  young  fellow  who  began  at  the  bot- 
tom and  went  to  the  top  in  railroad  work. 
The  story,  without  preachiuir.  has  a  strong 
moral  influeuco. 

The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  We  like  the  stories  in 
this  new  book  by  Mr.  Davis  better  than  his 
earlier  ones.  They  have  a  iinisli'  and  a  cer- 
tain breadth  of  vis^iou  quite  beyond  any- 
thing of  his  that  we  can  now  recall.  There 
are  five  of  tlic  stories,  each  m  master  piece 
in  its  way. 

Dead  Men  Tei.i.  No  Talios.  Jii/  E.  W. 
Ilornung.  (New  Y'ork:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sous.  .$1.25.)  A  rattling  story  of  adventure 
with  a  daring  and  slashing  hero  of  rather 
shady  character,  and  an  atmosphere  of  the 
sea  to  freshen  its  piratical  scenes.  We  do 
not  particularly  recommend  the  book;  but 
there  is  no  disputing  the  brilliant  clever- 
ness of  the  writiug.  No  fictionist  living 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Hornung  how  to  de- 
pict shady  life  or  to  portray  a  charming 
scoundrel. 

liLix.  Btj  Frank  Norris.  (New  York: 
Doubleday  &  McClure.  $1.25.)  The  story 
of  a  young  newspaper  man  and  how  he 
gained  him  a  wife  through  the  usual  process 
of  courtship,  yet  did  not  realize  that  it  was 
really  courtship  until  at  the  very  last,  when 
])la tonic  symptoms  suddenly  developed  into 
an  irresistible  case  of  matrimonial  fever. 
The  hero  has  the  inevi1al»lf  literary  bee  in 
liis  boMiH't  UH'autime,  and  finally  prints  a 
story  in  his  pap<'r  wliich  makes  his  fortiuie. 
There  are  many  delightful  touches  and 
points  of  freshness  aud  lifelilceness  which 
mark  the  work  as  imusual  and  full  of  ijrom- 
ise. 

DiOMED.  The  Life,  Travels  and  Ob- 
servations OF  A  Dog.  By  John  Sergeant 
Wise.  (New  I'ork:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $2.00.)  A  new  and  beautiful  edition 
of  a  hook  which  well  deserves  a  permanent 
place  in  sportsmen's  literature.  Old  Vir- 
ginia human  life,  as  well  as  F.  F.  V.  dog-life, 
has  never  l»een  moi'e  pleasingly  sketched 
with  a  free  hand. 


Black  Kock.  By  Ralph  Connor.  (New 
York:  Fleming  H.  lievell  Company.  $1.25.) 
The  story  of  the  work  done  for  temperance  in 
Northwestern  Canada  is  here  set  with  con- 
siderable force  and  cleverness.  It  is  a  fiction 
bearing  a  large  didactic  burden,  but  the  char- 
acters are  well  drawn  and  sustained.  The 
pathos  is  effective,  the  huiuor  by  no  means 
perfunctory,  and  there  are  dramatic  scenes 
of  excellent  simplicity  and  vigor.  Life  in 
the  region  chosen  has  never  been  more  con- 
vincingly portrayed. 

A  Course  in  Arcjumentative  Writing, 
by  Gertrude  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English 
in  1  </s'S«/-  College  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company.  80  cents),  is  a  dear  and 
comprehensive  treatise  confined  to  the  sub- 
ject of  argumentative  writiug  in  its  various 
forms.  A  goo(i  book  for  training  the  mind 
to  clear  thinking,  cogent  reasoning  and  log- 
ical expression. 

American  Lands  and  Letters.  By  Donald 
Q.  Mitchell.  (New  Y'ork:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $2.50.)  We  cannot  imagine  a  more 
deliglitful  book  of  literary  and  biographical 
chat  than  Mr.  Mitchell's  second  volume  of 
American  Lands  and  Letters,  now  before  us. 
At  a  ripe  age,  with  his  mind  richly  stored, 
sunny,  cheerful,  Mr.  Mitchell  writes  straight 
to  liis  subjects  and  to  the  heart  of  his  read- 
ers. While  criticism  of  an  orderly  and  ana- 
lytical sort  is  not  attempted,  the  critical  im- 
pression made  could  scarcely  be  better,  and 
the  glimpses  of  biography  serve  just  the  pur- 
pose intended.  It  is  like  hearing  a  fine  talk- 
er, to  read  these  beautiful  pages—the  book 
spills  a  fine  /est  of  life  and  lii)raries.  iMan.v 
portraits  and  pictui'es  of  homes  aud  laud- 
scapes  intimately  connected  Avith  Amei-ican 
letters  add  their  excellence  to  the  text,  and 
a  good  index  rounds  up  the  work,  which  be- 
gins with  Cooper  and  ends  with  Poe. 

In  the  Poe  Circle.  By  Joel  Benton.  (New 
York:  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  A.  Wessels.  $1.25.) 
Collectors  of  Poe  memorabilia,  and  lovers  of 
out-of-the-way  literary  investigation  may 
jump  at  Mr.  Benton's  pretty  little  bundle  of 
studies.  There  is  nothing  new  about  Pop 
ott'pi-ed  here;  but  Mr.  Benton's  touch  is 
charming,  and  his  study  of  Thomas  HoUey 
Chiners,  the  Southern  poet,  who  claimed  td 
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Literary   Notes. 


I'AUL  Tynkk  has  resigned  I  lie  cdiloisliii)  of 
The  Arrna  to  enter  the  lectnr(>  field. 

....A  second  edition  of  .Fosinli  Flynt's 
" 'Priiuiping  witli  Tramps"  lias  already  been 
called  for. 

The  latest  of  the  "Little  .Toiinieys."  by 

Elhei-t  Hubbard,  is  to  the  home  of  '"  Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds." 

.  ..  .The  November  Vcnturji  has  made  a  new 
(leparlure  in  the  magazine  world  by  illustrating 
Mr.  iNforle.x's  article  on  Oliver  ('romwell  with 
colors. 

....One  (if  (he  latest  magazines  to  make  its 
a])pea ranee  is  entitled  The  Antoiiiolnlr,  Mapa- 
iinc,  and  is  deviated  to  the  interests  of  "  the  now 
society  fad." 

.  ..  .Kev.  Otto  J.  (Jilbert.  A.M..  of  ('inciiuiati, 
Ohio,  is  translating  into  English  "  F.  Oehiiin- 
ger's  (icschichte  dcs  Ohristentunis  in  seinem 
(»aug  (lurch  die  .Tahrhnnderte." 

.  . .  .I'awl  LtMcester  1' ord's  new  novel.  "  Janice 
Meredith,"'  will  l)e  issued  this  month.  'I'he  char- 
acters are  made  uli  of  generals,  colonels  and  sol- 
(liei's,  with  the  scenes  on  battlefields,  etc. 

.  . .  ..\n  abridged  reprint  of  "  The  Expositor's 
Mible"  is  soon  to  be  published  by  Wilbur  B. 
Ketcham.  'i'hc  work  will  be  condensed  from 
tile  original  edition  of  forty-nine  volumes  to  six 
volumes. 

.  .  .  .  I^'rederick  \.  Stokes  t'ompany  has  just 
issued  "The  Nonsense  Almanac  for  1!)0(),"  by 
(Jelett  Kurgess.  The  illustrations  and  t(<xt  are 
in  accord  willi  the  previous  work  of  tli(-  author 
of  "  Tile  ruriile  Cow." 

.  . .  .The  committee  of  the  Eugene  Field  Mon- 
ument Souvenir  Fund  have  sent  out  an  appeal 
saying  that  if  lh(\v  can  but  disjiose  of  the  re- 
maining books  on  hand  they  will  have  ample  re- 
sources to  build  a  monument  to  the  poet  nnd  to 
eare  for  his  family. 

.  ..  ..\  cliarmiug  little  paper  by  I'rof.  Wilfrid 
P.  Mustard,  of  Haverford  College,  giving  scores 
of  i)assages  in  which  Tennyson  has  imitated  or 
I  interpreted  Virgil,  is  reprinted  by  the  Lord  Bal- 
timore Press.  Baltimore,  from  'I'lir  Anivriraii 
Journal  of  PhiMogy. 

....There  died  last  week  at  Stratford-on- 
Avou  Mrs.  Baker,  who  claims  to  be  descended 
from  Mrs.  William  Shakespeare  through  Susan 
Hathaway,  Auue's  niece.     Mrs.  Baker  was  care- 


taker of  the  Anne  Hathaway  cottage  (lining  the 
latt(U-  part  of  her  life. 

.  .  .  .Paul  Heyse,  the  famous  German  poet  and 
critic,  has  ventured  upon  dangerous  ground  when 
he  undertook  to  dramatize  Biblical  matter  in 
which  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  of  a  necessity 
had  to  assume  a  greater  or. less  prominence. 
Yet  his  new  five-act  drama,  "  IMaria  von  Mag- 
dala  "  is  being  received  by  the  religious  press 
very  favorably-,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
Heyse,  who  has  all  along  been  rather  severe  in 
his  denunciations  of  Christianity,  has  handled 
the  person  of  Christ  in  a  way  that  cannot  cause 
offense.  In  this  di-ania  .Tesus  himself  is  kept  in 
the  background,  altho  his  power  and  pi-inciples 
are  the  controlling  factors  and  forces  through- 
out. The  story  of  ;Mary,  the  victim  of  untoward 
.'ircumstances,  forced  rather  than  led  into  sin, 
IS  sympatheticall.v  unfolded,  and  lier  devotion  (o 
the  truths  jireacluMl  b.\'  the  Xazarene  is  so  un- 
bounded that  she  has  the  strength  even  to  refuse 
to  re-enter  upon  a  life  of  shame  in  order  to  save 
him  from  the  death  on  the  cross.  Of  the  many 
works  of  poetry  and  fiction  that  have  attempted 
to  handle  Biblical-  material,  Heyse's  Mary  Mag- 
daleii(>  is  jirobably  one  of  the  most  successful. 
It  is  mor(\  than  remarkable  that  the  personality 
and  life  of  Jesus  should  jirove  so  attractive  a 
subject  to  a  poet  who  makes  no  denial  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Church  and  her  t(!achings. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Concerning^  General  Otis. 

Last    week's    reports    from    Manila    add 
something    to    the    accumulated    proof    that 
General   Otis   should    be   recalled   from    the 
Philippines.       He   attempted   once   more   to 
withhold  credit  due  to  the  navy  for  bravery 
in  a  perilous  and  successful  operation.    Those 
gallant  marines,  whose  work  at  the  entrance 
of  Guantanamo  Bay   fills  a  bright  chapter  in 
the   story   of   the    Santiago    campaign,    Iiad 
fought  their  way  to  the  mainland  from  the 
neck  of  the  CavitS  peninsula,  and  pressed 
forward,  fighting  and  wading  in  the  swamps, 
until  they  routed  the  Filipino  defenders  of 
Novaleta.    They  captured  the  town,  turned 
it  over  to  General  Schwan  when  he  arrived, 
and  then  returned  to  Cavite  with  their  dead 
and  wounded.    This  fine  work  was  ignored 
by  General  Otis  in  his  report,  which  merely 
said:  "  Navy  vessels  and  marines  at  Cavite 
made  demonstration  on  Novaleta  yesterday 
while  Schwan  advanced."    This  recalls  the 
changes  made  in  the  correspondents'  reports 
of  the  taking  of  Iloilo,  changes  which  gave 
credit  for  the  capture  to  the  array,  altho  the 
troops  did  not  land  until  three  hours  after  the 
marines  had  driven  out  the  insurgents  and 
raised   the   American   Hag.       Such   incidents 
tend  to  disclose  the  (.-haracter  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  cause  of  some  differences 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  service  at 
Manila,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
certain  unofticial  reports. 

Again,  the  history  of  the  recent  movement 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cavite  exhibits 
a  policy  in  accordance  Avith  wliich  more  than 
a  score  of  towns  have  in  the  past  been  aban- 
doned after  capture,  only  to  be  reoccupied 
by  the  Filipinos,  and  then  to  be  captured 
and  abandoned  again.  One  of  these  towns 
was  taken  and  abandoned  five  times,  and 
even  so  important  a  point  as  Pasig  has  been 
captured  three  times  and  twice  relinquished. 
General  Schwan,  with  tlie  aid  of  the  marines, 
obtained  possession  of  Old  Cavit6,  Novaleta, 
Rosario,  San  Francisco  and  other  towns  just 
south  of  the  Cavit6  naval  station.    Part  of 


the  cost  of  this  movement  was  the  loss  of 
Captains  Saffold  and  Geary.  But  all  these 
places  were  given  up  again,  although  they 
are  very  near  the  base  of  the  Cavite  penin- 
sula. General  Otis  reports  that  they  are  of 
"  no  strategic  importance."  The  Americans 
retire  and  the  Filipinos  at  once  return  to  their 
trenches.  It  is  this  policy  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  insurgents  to  attack  our  out- 
posts last  week  within  four  miles  of  the 
heart  of  Manila.  General  Otis  does  not  say 
that  he  gives  up  captured  towns  because  he 
has  not  men  enough  to  garrison  them.  The 
correspondents  say  that  he  repeatedly  told 
them  that  30,000  men  were  all  that  he 
needed,  and  that  he  was  angry  with  them 
and  with  General  Lawton  when  that  oflScer's 
opinion  that  a  much  larger  number  was  re-, 
quired  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  censor 
and  was  cabled  to  this  country. 

These  incidents  of  last  week  are  merely 
cumulative,  and  not  really  essential  in  mak- 
ing up  the  indictment  against  General  Otis 
as  a  commander  of  the  American  forces  in 
the  islands.  The  evidence  was  already  more 
than  sufficient.  His  integrity  is  not  ques- 
tioned. Every  one  says  that  he  is  honest,  in- 
dustrious and  economical.  But  the  returning 
oflficers  and  soldiers  and  trustworthy  civilians 
who  have  studied  the  situation  on  the  spot 
agree  remarkably  in  the  opinion  that  he  is 
unfit  to  command.  The  same  opinion  is  held 
—if  we  may  believe  reports  which  seem  to 
rest  on  good  autbority--by  the  officers  and 
men  in  the  field.  Many  who  have  known 
him  at  Manila  say  that  he  has  a  curious 
faculty  of  exciting  the  hostility  of  everybody 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  is  as 
devoid  of  tact  as  Shatter  was  at  Santiago  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Cubans.  There  are  ob- 
serving men  who  say  that  a  tactful  com- 
mander in  his  place  could  have  prevented 
this  war,  and  that  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
was  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  his  proclama- 
tion of  January  last  and  his  treatment  of  rep- 
resentative  Filipinos  at  that  time.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  he  was  at  odds  with  Dewey 
and    the    Peace    Commission.    He    has    per- 
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mittetl  to  be  pnlilislicd  his  opinion  that  it  may 
not  be  ■'  wisi-  to  hasten  the  ending  of  the  in- 
surrection," because  the  Filipinos  will  be 
"sick  of  independence  if  it  is  not  ended  loo 
soon." 

He  enjoys  neither  the  contidence  of  his 
subordinate  officers  and  liis  soldiers  nor  the 
respect  of  the  natives.  Tliis  is  notorious. 
Every  returning  regiment  has  given  volumes 
of  testimony  on  this  point,  and  more  of  it 
lias  come  from  tlie  men  still  in  the  Philip- 
pines.  A  commander  who  has  lost  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  men  has  lost  a 
great  pai't  of  his  usefulness  and  power.  In 
this  instance,  moreover,  it  is  important  that 
the  commander  sliould  be  respected  by  the 
natives  in  and  out  of  Manila.  There  is  tes- 
timony—and we  think  it  is  truthful— that  he 
has  restrained  his  generals  at  critical  mo- 
ments when  decisive  victories  were  almost 
within  their  grasp,  and  that  his  hostility 
to  the  foremost  one  of  them  has  been  no- 
ticeable for  months.  This  is  the  general  of 
whom  returning  soldiers  have  said:  "Give 
iiim  the  command  and  the  war  will  soon  be 
tinished."  But  of  all  the  testimony  which 
establishes  the  imtitness  of  General  Otis, 
there  is  none  which  tln-ows  more  jiglit  upon 
his  character  and  ways  and  thoughts  than 
the  story  of  his  dealings  and  conversations 
with  the  newsi)riper  correspondents,  a  story 
repeatedly  told  and  now  confirmed  by  evi- 
dence from  many  sources.  It  reveals  a  small 
and  narrow  man,  clearly  dis(iualitied  foi' 
control  of  the  -(ituation  in  tlie  islands. 

The  importance  of  this  office  transcends 
that  of  any  command  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico 
during  the  war  Avith  Spain.  It  calls  for  the 
highest  grade  of  ability  which  the  army  or 
the  navy  can  supply.  When  one  reviews  all 
that  has  Ijecome  known  of  (Jeneral  Otis's 
discjualifications  it  seems  tlie  liiglit  of  folly 
to  permit  him  to  remain  in  authority  at 
^Manila.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence  of  his 
unfitness  no  desire  to  save  the  feelings  of  a 
veteran  otltcer  whose  record  in  his  earlier 
j-ears  was  excellent  should  prevent  that 
speedy  (thange  which  the  interests  of  the 
nation  demand.  Such  a  change  would  not 
necessarily  involve  the  humiliation  of  this 
commander;  and  the  mental  pangs  of  an  of- 
ficer displaced  for  reasons  not   affecting  liis 


iionor  or  integrity  are  as  nothing  in  the  scale 
against  tlie  weight  of  a  war  inmecessarily 
))rolonged  at  the  cost  of  many  lives  and  much 
misery,  of  conciliation  prevented  in  those  is- 
lands by  hatred  which  years  may  not  efface, 
and  of  political  re\erses  here  at  home  af- 
fecting national  credit  and  retarding  indus- 
trial progress. 


British  or  Boer  ? 

Tmk  conflict  in  South  Africa  so  long 
l)rophesied  and  dreaded  has  commenced,  and 
must  now  l»e  fought  through  to  the  end.  The 
ultimatum  sent  last  week  by  Pnvsident 
Kruger,  which  would  have  been  insolent  in 
a  European  Power,  and  was  under  the  cir- 
cumstances simply  impudent,  is  conclusive 
proof  tliat  he  has  never  Iteen  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  peace,  except  on  conditions  Avhich 
no  self-respecting  British  Government  could 
accept,  and  which  would  effectively  prevent 
any  genuine  advance  in  civilization  in  that 
whole  region.  That  the  conflict  will  be  a 
long  one  is  claimed  by  many  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  and  it  can- 
not l)ut  r<>sult  in  terrible  loss  of  life  and  in 
a  general  collapse  of  industries  from  which 
it  will  take  many  years  to  recover.  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  situation  ?  Where  should 
-Vmerican  sympathies  be  given  V 

These  are  not  altogether  ea.sy  questions. 
As  usual,  each  side  makes  out  a  case  which 
appeals  closely  to  us  as  IJepublicans.  and 
with  Ixitli  Hritisli  ami  Dutch  affiliations. 
There  is  something  very  attractive  to  de- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  sturdy  de- 
termination of  the  Boers  to  hold  their  owni 
in  what  they  consider  their  own  land,  and 
accept  no  dictation  from  a  Power  from 
wliich  they  feel  that  they  have  in  years 
past  suffered  much  of  Avrong.  On  the  other 
liand,  race  equality,  good  government,  gen- 
eral education,  an  honest  judiciary,  represent- 
ation as  an  essential  to  taxation  are  prin- 
ciples at  the  very  basis  of  our  own  progress, 
and  each  one  of  these  the  Boer  burghers 
have,  with  brutal  frankness,  absolutely  re- 
fused, while  equally  has  Great  Britain  ac- 
cepted them  and  made  them  the  rule  in  her 
South  African  colonies.  If  Cecil  Rhodes 
with  rasping  positiveness  has  avowed  his 
ambition  for  a  British  South  Africa,  in  which 
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the  Boor  may  live,  but  iu  the  honor  of  which 
lie  shall  have  little  share,  an  Afrikander 
minister  in  Cape  Colony  has  met  him  with 
a  no  less  vigorous  assertion  of  the  Dutch 
claim.  It  is  true  that  there  is  too  much 
basis  for  crimination  and  recrimination,  and 
each  side  is  liable  to  forget  the  other.  Slag- 
ter's  Nek,  so  vividly  described  in  our  col- 
li inns  not  long  ago,  had  more  than  its  parallel 
at  Bionkerspruit,  where  one  hundred  and 
fifty  British  soldiers  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  before  war  had  ))een  declared,  were  shot 
down  in  cold  blood.  If  the  Jameson  Raid 
was  an  outrage,  the  petition  of  20,000  for- 
eign residents  of  Johaunesberg,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  many  others,  showed  that  the  sit- 
ation  was  one  which  gave  occasion  for  it. 

As  between  English  and  Dutch,  Ameri- 
cans might  well  hold  themselves  neutral, 
but  as  between  the  principles  represented  In 
this  case  by  the  two  Governments  there  can 
be  but  one  decision.  We  must  stand  by  the 
one  that  represents  law  and  order;  equal  jus- 
tice to  all,  of  whatever  race  or  color;  equal 
opportunities  for  all,  native  or  alien;  the 
greatest  advance  in  civilization.  That  one 
unquestionably  is  Great  Britain.  This  is 
true  on  general  principles.  British  influence 
everywhere  has  been  along  these  lines, 
whether  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  the  Pacific.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Boer  Government  has 
been  conspicuous  for  its  denial  of  these  very 
principles.  The  sll nation  is  very  clearly  and 
forcibly  set  forth  on  another  page  by  an 
American  resident  of  Johaunesberg,  from 
whom  we  have  heard  more  than  once,  but 
whose  name  we  have  never  (a  most  sig- 
nificant fact)  been  free  to  give.  His  testi- 
mony is  supported  by  that  of  a  pro-Boer 
Englishman,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, especially  for  his  acknowledgment  of 
Boer  independence.  lie  draws  an  indictment 
of  nine  points  against  the  Kruger  Govern- 
ment of  startling  force.  He  charges  it  with 
having  done  absolutely  nothing  to  develop 
til?  count ry.  so  that  while  soil  and  tlimate 
are  of  the  best,  tlie  liurghers  are  compelled 
to  import  flour,  meat  and  other  foodstuffs: 
with  having  persistently  kept  down  the  na- 
tives to  the  level  of  the  brutes;  with  utter  dis- 
regard of  .justice  where  the  black  is  con- 
cerned; witli  encouraging  illicit  \U\\u>v  Iraflic; 
Willi   alisolutc    misgoveriimciit    of    its   cities; 


Avith  constant  breaches  of  the  Conventions 
Avith  England,  the  whole  basis  of  which  was 
equal  rights  for  all. 

Granting,  however,  all  these,  where  is  the 
justification  for  war  V  What  right  has  Eng- 
land to  use  force  to  compel  the  Boer  to  do 
justice  ?  If  he  chooses  to  treat  the  blacks 
as  slaves  and  the  Outlanders  as  helots  whose 
business  is  it  V  As  for  the  Outlanders  they 
Avere  not  compelled  to  live  in  the  Transvaal. 
They  AAent  there  knowing  the  situation.  If 
they  did  not  like  it  they  might  leave.  The 
ansAver  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  univer- 
sally accepted  right,  emphasized  in  this  case 
by  the  Conventions,  of  intercommunication 
lietween  countries  and  the  correlated  right 
of  all  Governments  to  sec  that  their  sub- 
jects are  properly  treated  in  such  intercom- 
uumlcation.  Were  a  coiiiiiiunity  of  200,000 
Englishmen  to  be  treated  in  France  as  the 
Outlanders  have  been  treated  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, England  Avonld  be  bound  to  interfere, 
and  Avould  do  so.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  interference  is  primarily  to  secure 
franchise.  It  is  to  secure  ordinarily  decent 
government,  and  the  franchise  is  but  a 
means  to  that  end.  England  might  haA'e  said 
to  President  Kruger,  "  Reform  your  courts, 
institute  a  proper  police,  establish  schools  iu 
Avhich  foreigners  as  AA'ell  as  Boers  can  study; 
obserAe  the  coiiiuum  hiws  of  sanitation."  In- 
stead,.she  said:  "  Carry  out  in  the  Transvaal 
tlie  same  principles  of  e»iual  rights  that  rule 
ill  Cape  Colony;  give  the  franchise  to  all  Avho 
desire  it,  on  pledge  of  allegiance,  and  then 
let  the  regular  citizens  iu  your  Republic  se- 
cure these  rights  for  themselves."  That  she 
did  the  latter  and  not  the  former  is  jtroof  of 
her  constant  purpose  to  reacli  tlic  result  de- 
sired l)y  constitutional  and  iint  arbitrary 
means.  Wt'  believe  that  tlic  verdict  of  his- 
tory will  be  that  the  English  (Jovernnient 
lias,  Avlth  some  mistakes,  hiH'ii  guided  by 
the  highest  jirinciples,  Avliile  on  tlic  other 
hand  the  Boer  <}overnmciit  has  been  selfisli, 
inlolerant  and  insincere. 


Dr.  De  Co.sta's  Tirade. 

Thk  letter  lt>  Bishoji  Potter  iu  which  Dr. 
De  Costa  renounces  his  connection  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cliunli,  a  letter  wliich 
tlic   Bishop   St)  speedily   answered    by   dcposi- 
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tion,  is  certainly  an  unusual  ecclesiastical 
document,  and  is  not  surchai'ged  with  any 
more  than  his  usual  restraint  in  expression. 
He  has  long  been  known  for  his  sensational 
invectives  against  whatever  he  disapproved  In 
his  own  Church  or  in  Protestantism,  and  his 
utterances  have  been  the  delight  of  Catholic 
journalism.  But  never  has  he  made  such  a 
sensational  utterance  as  this  in  which  he 
commits  ecclesiastical  suicide  and  puts  him- 
self where  he  can,  for  the  present,  speak 
only  as  an  individual,  with  the  backing  of 
no  representative  position. 

His  letter  is  one  long  tirade  against  his 
Bishop  and  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  or- 
dination of  Professor  Briggs,  against  his  pro- 
test, has  convinced  him  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  gone  over  irretrievably  to  the 
higher  criticism,  and  therefore  to  Socinian- 
ism  and  infidelity.  It  no  longer  holds  to  the 
infallible  Bible.  It  has  renounced  its  testi- 
mony, and  there  is  no  hope  for  it.  It  is  given 
over  to  the  world,  bishops  and  priests  and 
people.  "  The  windows  of  Episcopalian- 
ism  are  now  opened,  not  toward  Jerusalem," 
but  toward  "  the  broad  and  coveted  land- 
scape of  Deism  and  dissent."  Its  "  perfo- 
rated, honeycombed  condition  "  is  indicated 
by  "  agnostic  phrase."  He  tells  his  Bishop 
that  his  "  own  diocese,  the  central  and  most 
important  of  all,"  is  "  rapidly  approaching 
the  condition  of  the  bloodless  heart,"  that 
Trinity  Church  is  "  spiritually  falling,"  and 
that,  "  if  the  Cathedral  is  ever  finished,  it 
will  prove  the  sarcophagus  of  Episcopalian- 
ism,  the  coffin  of  its  creed."  Therefore,  he 
parts  company  with  a  Church  which  has 
broken  the  contract  it  made  with  him  at 
his  ordination. 

Why  do  we  give  so  much  attention  to  the 
tirade  of  an  angry  and  undisciplined  voice 
to  which  we  have  hardly  ever  before  thought 
it  worth  while  to  pay  attention  ?  Because 
this  time  he  has  succeeded  in  attracting  at- 
tention, and  in  order  that  we  may  warn  our 
readers  against  believing  all  this  evil  of  a 
venerable  Christian  Church.  It  is  true  that 
the  higher  criticism  has  invaded  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  so  it  has  all  other 
Churches,  Protestant  or  Catholic.  In  none 
Is  it  excluded,  altho  it  is  more  widely  ac- 
cepted in  some  than  in  others.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  gives  room  for  its  defense,  and 


equally  for  its  rejection.  It  is,  like  others, 
a  broad  Church,  and  it  ought  to  be.  If  it 
gives  Profesor  Briggs  room,  so  it  has  al- 
lowed full  room  to  Dr.  De  Costa  and  Dr. 
Clendenin.  But  the  higher  criticism  repre- 
sented in  the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  hos- 
tile to  the  Bible,  but  is  reverent  and  religious. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  higher  criticism 
is  accepted  in  that  Church  by  more  than  an 
important  but  not  large  minority.  As  a 
whole,  it  is,  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  as 
conservative  as  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  nearly  as  much  so  as  the 
Catholic.  What  it  stands  for  in  its  stronger 
dioceses  is  liberty  of  interpretation,  and  to 
that  liberty  Dr.  De  Costa  will  not  give  his 
consent.  He  wants  it  for  himself,  but  not 
for  those  who  differ  from  him. 

The  real  point  raised  by  Dr.  De  Costa's 
withdrawal  is  whether  a  man  ceases  to  be 
a  good  enough  Christian  to  belong  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  when  he  comes 
to  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not 
so  infallible  as  to  exclude  all  scientific  and 
historical  errors.  We  are  coming  to  see  that 
a  man  may  believe  in  the  Evolution  which 
1  )r.  De  Costa  denounces,  and  even  in  a  proc- 
ess of  divine  evolution  which  has  produced 
the  Mosaic  religion  and  the  Mosaic  books, 
and  yet  be  a  devout  and  loving  disciple  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  A  man 
may  ask  evidence  and  yet  have  faith.  He 
may,  as  a  scholar,  deny  much  that  his 
fathers  believed,  and  yet  hold  to  the  heart 
and  life  of  Biblical  Christianity.  This  Dr.  De 
Costa  will  not  see,  and  this  he  is  small 
enough  to  deny.  He  adds  to  his  right  of 
private  judgment  for  himself  that  of  such 
judgment  of  others  as  belongs  to  God  alone, 
and  he  does  well  to  leave  those  whose  Chris- 
tian faith  he  denies.  There  is  worldllness 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city,  as  there 
is  in  other  Churches,  perhaps  more  than  its 
share,  not  because  it  invites  worldliness, 
but  because  it  is  the  Church  to  which  wealth 
and  fashion  have  inclined,  as  being  the  Amer- 
ican counterpart  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  But  it  is  a  Church  of  faith  and 
good  works.  There  can  be  as  much  true  re- 
ligion, and  often  is,  under  satin  as  under 
calico.  The  record  of  that  Church  ui  this 
city  for  good  works,  for  all  kinds  of  benev- 
olence, is  an  honorable  one.    It  is  not  a  spirit- 
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nall.v  docadout  Cbuivli,  with  all  its  lashiou 
and  all  Its  wealth,  juul  notwithstanding  its 
occasional  divorces. 

But  this  escapade  of  Dr.  De  Costa,  and 
the  attempts  to  prevent  the  ordination  of 
Professor  Biiggs,  show  that  nowhere  can 
there  be  peace  in  any  Church  so  long  as  its 
members  are  not  agreed  that  it  is  Christian 
character  which  must  give  the  card  of  ad- 
mission and  membership.  To  make  a  de- 
nomination wilfully  narrower  than  the 
Church  universal  is  to  create  quarrel  and , 
schism.  Professor  Briggs  may  have  imag- 
ined that  by  entering  the  Episcopal  Church 
he  was  coming  into  that  harbor  of  peace 
which  "  the  roomiest  Church  in  America," 
as  Dr.  Edward  Abbott  called  it,  ought  to 
provide.  But  he  was  mistaken.  He  finds 
little  difference  between  the  Presbyterian 
frying-pan  and  the  Episcopal  fire.  It  is  a 
slow  process  by  which  we  learn  that  com- 
prehension Avhlch  our  Lord  taught  the  dis- 
ciples who  would  forbid  others  to  cast  out 
devils  in  Christ's  name,  "  because  they  fol- 
lowed not  us,"  and  which  Paul  enjoined  in 
bis  magnificent  fourteenth  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans. Let  Paul  teach  us  to  receive  those 
whose  faith  is  weaker  than  ours,  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Where  Avill  Dr.  De  Costa  find  his  rest  ? 
That  is  a  purely  personal  question  of  no 
great  importance.  He  wants  a  Church  that 
has  authority  to  compel  the  faith  of  its  mem- 
bers. He  complains  of  "  the  Episcopalian 
scheme  founded  on  private  judgment."  That 
may  be  indicative  of  his  trend.  So  is  his 
quotation  from  Cardinal  Newman,  who  rec- 
ognized the  Anglican  Church  as,  "  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  a  witness  and  teacher  of  religious 
truth;"  and  so  is  his  encomium  of  "the 
splendid  realities  of  the  Catholic  faith  mir- 
rored in  the  Divine  Word,"  and  wliich  we 
may  presume  he  finds  embodied  somewhere; 
and  finally  we  get  a  clue  to  his  drift  in  the 
flosiug  sentence  of  his  indictment,  in  which 
lie  commits  his  future  "to  God  and  to  the 
holy  angels."  We  may  guess  that  he  will  go 
where  he  has  found  most  of  those  who  have 
in  times  past  most  approved  his  noisy  as- 
severations of  the  real  faihirc  of  Protestant- 
IvStn. 


The  Cause  of   the  Indian.s. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago  twenty  or  thirty 
men  and  women  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  Indian  tribes  happened  to  meet  together 
for  conference  in  the  sitting-room  of  Dr. 
Alfred  L.  Riggs,  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  for  Indians  at  Santee,  Neb.  They 
were  missionaries,  teachers  and  Eastern 
philanthropists  of  half  a  dozen  denom- 
inations. The  editor  of  The  Independent 
was  one  of  that  company,  and  lie  remembers 
well  the  devotion  of  that  baud  of  Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian  and  Congregational 
missionaries  gathered  from  their  fields 
among  the  Sioux,  and  the  deep  interest  with 
wliich  we  from  tlie  East,  who  had  come  to 
visit  the  Indians,  learned  from  them  how  these 
savages,  some  of  whom  we  found  just  off 
from  the  war-path,  could  be  civilized  and 
Christianized  into  honorable  and  diligent 
citizens.  Among  the  visitors  from  the  East 
was  the  good  Quaker,  not  then  so  gray  as 
now,  Albert  K.  Smiley.  He  left  the  Con- 
ference resolved  that  such  a  Conference 
should  be  held  at  his  home  in  this  State;  and 
every  year  since  then  he  has  gathered  one  or 
two  hundred  men  and  women,  all  interested 
in  the  elevation  of  the  Indians,  to  Mohonk 
Lake  to  hear  their  experiences  with  the  In- 
dians, and  to  consult  how  the  wrongs  done 
them  can  be  righted,  what  legislation  is 
needed  for  their  protection,  and  how  a  bet- 
ter administration  can  be  secured.  Every 
year  this  jNIohonk  Conference  has  adopted 
a  platform,  and  called  attention  to  what  were 
the  chief  current  needs.  Whatever  progress 
has  been  made  is  certainly  measured  by. 
and  is  in  large  measure  due  to.  the  demands 
made  of  Congress  and  the  President  by  this 
Conference.  All  those  active  in  Indian  prog- 
ress have  been  there,  Indian  Commissioners 
and  Senators,  missionaries  and  teachers  and 
officers  of  societies  and  leagues  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  native  races,  just  the  men  and 
women  who  knew  the  problem  and  Its  diffi- 
culties best,  and  who  could  most  intelligently 
direct  public  opinion  or  stimulate  the  pub- 
lic conscience. 

This  year  the  Mohonk  Conference  met  as 
usual,  and  it  found  the  conditions  vastly  bet- 
ter than  they  were  eighteen  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  Dawf^s  Statnto  has  offiMod   the   In- 
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iliiiii  l;iml  in  scxcrjill.v,  iiiid  j;i'(>nl  boanling 
schools  have  boon  established  by  tho  Uovcru- 
mont,  and  other  schools  have  followed  the 
Indiau  to  his  villages.  AVe  see  before  us  the 
liiiic  apiJioaching  •when  tlie  i)robleni  will  be 
settled  by  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  in 
tlie  general  citizenry  of  llie  country,  when 
thcr(>  shall  l)e  no  more  Indian  schools,  In- 
dian res(>rvati(uis.  oi'  Indian  Bureau,  but  the 
red  men  sliall  all'lx'  under  the  same  law  as 
tlieir  \vliit(>  iieighi)()rs.  ' 

But  tliis  is  not  yi-t  accomplislied,  and  this 
Conference  of  last  week  made  its  timely  de- 
mands. Of  tliese  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant is  that  tlie  Indian  agencies  be  al)olished 
as  I'apidly  as  possible,  and  tliat  tliose  In- 
dians wlio  are  ready  for  it  should  be  thrown 
wholly  on  their  own  resources,  Avlu"le  others 
sliould  be  put  under  flu>  cliarge  of  the  super- 
intendent of  tlie  agency  scliool.  Seventeen 
agencies  ar(>  mentioned  which  miglit  be  soon 
abolished.  Of  <'ourse.  this  takes  away  so 
nuich  i)olitical  patronag<>,  but  we  must  con- 
sider the  Indians  and  not  the  politicians. 
Wliat  we  want  is  to  end  tliis  thing.  We  want 
to  stop  treating  the  Indians  like  children, 
and  to  begin  treating  them  like  other  men; 
and  tliis  we  must  do  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
allotted  and  their  schools  have  educated  a 
fair  number  of  the  young  men  and  women. 
Then  the  agent's  work  will  lie  done,  and  he 
should  leave. 

-V  second  demand  was  I  lie  coiiiiilete  alioli- 
lion.  in  some  e(|uitable  way,  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  i-ations  to  llie  Indians.  How  can  we 
ask  them  to  work  so  long  as  they  are  fed  ? 
How  can  they  be  m.ade  men  when  they  are 
treated  all  paupers  V  How  can  they  Avork 
steadily  on  their  farms  when  they  are  re- 
<iuired  to  gather  every  iiionrli.  coming  per- 
haps fifty  miles  to  the  agency,  to  get  their 
beef  and  calico  and  tobacco  ?  It  is  a  most 
demoralizing  system,  and  must  come  to  an 
end. 

A  third  deniami  is  the  old  one.  that  all 
agents,  so  long  :is  we  have  them,  be  placed 
in  the  classitied  list,  and  that  they  no  longer 
receive  the  office  as  the  reward  of  political 
a<'tivity.  We  could  tell  sad  stories  of  the 
character  of  new  agents  put  in  when  the 
present  Administration  came  into  power. 
Then  nearly  all  the  old  agents  were  removed, 
whether  civilians  or  army  officers,  to  make 


place  for  tliosc  whom  I  lie  local  Senalors 
might  select  in  paynieni  of  political  debts. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  lias  removed  a  number 
of  them  on  complaint.  But  this  is  only  a 
particularly  bad  featuie  of  a  very  large  and 
corrupt  system. 

A  fourth  demand  is  that  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be  so  en- 
larged that  he  may  no  long(>r  be  held  respon- 
sible for  things  which  he  cannot  control, 
such  as  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents. 
For  oiu"  own  part  we  believe  that  the  con- 
trol of  all  Indian  matters  should  be  given 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  that  the  section 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
revises  and  overrules  the  CoTumissioner 
and  divides  authority  witli  him,  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  Commissioner  should 
be  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  no  intermediary.  It  would  pre- 
vent confusion  and  delay,  and  would  fix  re- 
sponsibility where  it  ought  to  belong. 

A  fifth  demand,  or,  rather,  suggestion,  was 
that  the  rights  of  allotted  Indians  he  pro- 
tected by  a  system  whicli  shall  register  their 
family  and  Individual  names,  so  that  the 
rights  of  inheritance  can  be  secun'd.  As  it 
is,  the  heirs  of  those  who  hold  allotments 
often  fail  to  secure  tlieir  rights  because  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  or  how  to  secure 
them. 

.V  sixth  di-mand  is  for  the  continued  break- 
ing up  of  reservations  by  allotmcnit  of  land 
just  as  fast  as  the  Indians  are  prepared  for 
it;  and  particularly  that  this  be  done  for  llie 
New  York  Indians.  They  ought  to  have 
been  made  citizens  long  ago. 

The  seventh  and  last  demand  is  that  the 
Government  shall  prohibit  the  taking  of  In- 
dians from  their  reservations  for  Wild  West 
shows  and  similar  exhibitions.  Scarce  any- 
thing has  proved  more  demoralizing  to  the 
Indians,  who  ought  to  be  in  the  Avay  of  use- 
ful labor,  but  who  are  taught  that  it  is  their 
best  and  most  profitable  ambition  to  go 
about  practicing  and  displaying  and  per- 
petuating the  conditions  of  savagery.  This 
may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  it  has  large 
bearings,  and  this  demand  will  appeal  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  Indian  is  not  a 
different  kind  of  being  from  us,  not  one  who 
cannot  rise  above  barbarism,  not  one  whose 
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I)jii'biirisui  is  u  cTelij;;litful  ethnological  phc- 
uoinouou  thnt  iiuiy  iis  well  l)o  proscrvod,  as' 
lilt'  Indian  Is  fiood  for  nothing  better. 

All  these  are  practical  suggestions.  They 
should  be  adopted,  and  we  hope  some  of  them 
may  be   initiated  this  year. 


Repeated    History  in  Samoa. 

JOvKiN  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  so  is  it 
to-day  in  tlie  puny  kingdom  of  the  south 
sea  which  we  have  imdertaken  to  pro- 
t(K't.  Now  as  then  the  tale  has  begun 
in  rebellion;  petty  chiefs  of  a  saA'age  race, 
kinglets  of  the  most  infinitesimal  mockerj' 
of  authority  have  failed  to  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  which  shall  draw  the  sal- 
ary of  tlie  most  junior  clerk  in  any  of  our 
shops.  Native  rebellion  has  led  to  the  in- 
tervention witli  mutual  acrimony  of  the 
three  greatest  civilizing  powers  of  the 
world,  and  as  in  the  earlier  years,  so  now  in 
liie  later  time,  tlie  intervention  has  led  to 
liie  slaughter  of  white  men  by  brown  sav- 
;ages  only  one  stage  above  the  neighboring 
(•aimil)als.  With  strict  conformity  to  estab- 
lished experience  an  international  commis- 
sion has  investigated  the  trouble,  has  talked 
with  tlie  opposing  chiefs,  and  is  now  pre- 
pared to  report  to  tlie  three  civilized  Gov- 
ernments. What  was  done  in  1889  has  been 
done  in  1899  almost  to  the  letter. 

Such  procedure  is  three  parts  out  of  four 
satisfactory.  Germany  must  rest  content 
with  what  has  been  done.  Great  Britain  is 
satisfied.  Tlie  United  States  forgets  Lans- 
tlale  and  JNIonaghan,  whose  murderers  re- 
main unwhipped,  and  finds  no  fault.  But  it 
should  be  i-emembered  that  there  are  four 
l>arties  to  the  settlement  of  the  recurring 
Samoan  difficulty;  the  Saiiioans  tliemselves 
must    be    consulted. 

The  conditions  are  not  altogether  the 
same.  Great  Britain  is  trained  to  await  the 
action  of  rarliament.  Germany  has  learned 
to  leave  sucli  matters  to  its  Reichsrath,  the 
United  States  has  its  own  Congress  fixed 
for  the  first  Monday  in  December.  But  the 
Samoans  have  no  such  fixed  delibei'ative 
body.  The  commission  has  been  in  Apia, 
and  has  held  its  sittings.  Already  the  chiefs 
and  talking  men  of  every  village  have  de- 
bated" the  matter  in  every  bearing  known  to 


them.  'J'lieir  (ielil^erafion  is  over,  they  wait 
for  liic  word  of  the  great  fJovernments.  It 
is  an  attitude  of  expectation,  an  attitude 
fertile  in  the  fomentation  of  new  plots. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Samoans  were  in  ex- 
actly the  same  plight  of  expectancy.  They 
waited  moutli  after  iiiontli  for  the  word  of 
tlie  world-rulers  who  were  to  settle  their 
small  affairs.  But  the  world-rulers  were- 
slow  in  delil)eration,  slower  still  to'  act.  Ifi 
was  a  sad  delay  for  the  Samoans,  it  was- 
tragic  for  the  administrative  ofiicials  wait- 
ing for  the  Berlin  Act.  The  old  files  speak 
of  the  difliculty.  May  22d.  1890,  Mr.  Sewall 
addressed  the  Department  of  State: 

"  One  danger  now  threatens  Samoa,  and  I 
beg  most  earnestly  to  call  to  it  the  attention 
of  tlie  Department.  The  danger  is  the  long, 
and,  to  the  people  here,  the  unaccountable  delay 
in  appointing  the  Chief  Justice  and  other  affairs 
for  the  new  government.  This  delay  has  caused 
doubts  as  to  tlie  sincerity  of  the  treaty  powers, 
and  has  already  encouraged  native  dissensions." 

.Tuly  14th,  1890,  Mr.  Sewall  wrote: 
■'  I  have  the  lioiior  again  to  call  most  urgently 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  danger 
to  the  peace  of  these  islands  caused  by  pro- 
tracted delay  in  executing  the  agreement  of  the 
Berlin  conference.  .  .  .  The  certain  and 
speedy  outcome  of  a  continuance  of  the  present 
situation  here  must  be  disastrous  alike  to  all  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Samoans  and  the 
hopes  which  I  believe  are  entertained  by  our 
(Jovernment  regarding  the  future  of  this  group. 
Doubt  and  distrust  ab'eady  fill  the  native  mind." 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  continue  these 
citations  mouth  by  month,  as  Mr.  Sewall 
from  his  home  in  Vaiala  saw  the  difficulty 
malving  headway  beyond  his  power  to 
check.  Even  as  late  as  February  17th.  1S9I. 
he  writes: 

"  The  Cliief  .lustice  has  not  yet  uitened  his 
court  and  delay  will,  I  fear,  provoke  further 
dissatisfaction." 

The  delay  and  the  uncertainty  of  which 
C(msul-Gen(>ral  Sewall  comidained  spoiled 
the  good  effect  of  the  Berlin  Act  in  com- 
posing the  Samoan  difficulties  of  that  time. 
Mataafa  went  into  rebellion;  the  tribesmen 
refused  to  consider  the  Act  as  binding  on 
them,  and  remained  in  sullen  opposition  un- 
til the  dispute  over  the  succession  to  Lau- 
pepa's  throne  gave  them  opportunity  for  the 
active  phase  of  armed  rebellion. 
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The  same  delay  i«  uyeruUug  uow  as  il  did 
wlien  Mr.  Sewall  wrote.  It  was  ia  the  early 
days  of  January  of  this  year  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chambers  rendered  his  decision  in  the 
kingship  matter.  It  was  on  the  first  of  May 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  Americans  at 
Fangalii  was  committed.  Since  that  time 
ihe  commission  has  visited  Samoa,  and  has 
listened  to  every  side  of  the  dispute,  and  has 
returned  to  the  three  capitals  not  only  to 
render  a  report,  but  to  suggest  'a  remedy. 
In  the  United  States,  with  abundant  facili- 
ties for  knowing  everything,  there  is  not  one 
of  us  who  can  venture  to  forecast  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  commission.  The  same  con- 
ditions hold  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  nothing  is  known  there.  The 
Samoans  are  devoid  of  such  facilities  for 
knowledge;  there  is  but  one  monthly  mail, 
and  after  the  mail  has  brought  news  it  takes 
slow  weeks  for  the  official  talking  men  to 
communicate  it  to  their  village  assemblies. 
Meanwhile  lying  stories  are  being  shouted 
on  every  village  green,  for  in  Samoa  "  tala 
pepelo,"  lying  stories,  are  not  dependent  on 
mail  facilities.  And  it  is  in  these  lying  sto- 
ries together  with  the  delay  of  the  action  of 
the  treaty  powers  that  the  present  danger 
of  Samoa  lies.  Prompt  action  would  surely 
have  led  to  success  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. Instead  of  promptitude  a  policy  of  de- 
lay has  been  chosen.  To  judge  of  what  the 
result  will  be  it  is  only  necessary  to  review 
the  Samoan  disquiet  of  the  past  ten  years. 


The  most  interesting  of  the  many  public 
addresses  made  by  the  President  during  his 
journey  in  the  West  was  the  one  delivered  at 
.Minneapolis,  which  contained  a  striking  re- 
view of  the  arguments  by  which  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  by  the  nation  was  opposed 
in  the  days  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
afterward,  together  with  a  prediction  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  To 
those  who  are  aot  familiar  with  the  political 
debates  of  the  first  years  of  the  century  it 
must  seem  almost  incredible,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said,  that  the  acquisition  in  1803  of 
the  rich  territory  including  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  the  Dakotas  and  p.arts 
of  half  a  dozen  other  States  should  have  been 
opposed  upon  the  grounds  that  the  great  tract 
was   a   worthless   "  malarial    swamp;  '    that 


llie  possession  of  it  would  lead  to  complica- 
tions and  wars  with  European  powers,  de- 
stroy the  Union  and  be  the  first  step  toward 
the  creation  of  an  empire.  These  arguments 
very  closely  resemble  those  now  used  by  the 
"  anti-imperialists  "  wlio  oppose  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Philippines  and  the  establishment 
of  American  authority  in  the  islands.  But 
the  vast  tract  then  known  as  Louisiana  was 
■•  brought  under  the  flag  of  justice,  freedom 
and  opportunity,"  with  results  of  the  high- 
est value  to  the  nation  and  to  mankind.  The 
conditions  in  the  Philippines  do  not  make  the 
two  cases  exactly  parallel,  for  the  islands 
are  separated  from  our  mainland  by  a  broad 
stretch  of  ocean,  and  the  conciliation  of  the 
natives  is  a  difficult  problem.  But  the  nat- 
ural wealth  of  the  Philippines  has  not  been 
developed,  and  the  progress  of  the  people  un- 
der "  the  flag  of  justice,  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity "  in  tlie  near  futiu-e  may  be  surprising. 
In  all  probability  the  coming  generation  in 
our  country  will  x-egard  the  arguments  of  our 
so-called  "  anti-imperialists  "  with  feelings 
lilce  those  with  which  we  read  the  dire  pre- 
dictions of  the  men  who  tried  to  prevent  the 
annexation  of  the  vast  "  Louisiana "  tract 
almost  a  century  ago. 


Coming  down  to  the  treaty  by  which  we 
acquired  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and 
Guam,  the  President  said: 

"  The  future  of  the  new  possessions  is  in  the 
keeping  of  Congress,  and  Congress  is  the  servant 
of  the  people.  That  they  will  be  retained  under 
the  benign  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  I  do 
not  permit  myself  to  doubt.  That  they  will 
prove  a  lich  and  invaluable  heritage  I  fee!  as- 
sured. That  Congress  will  provide  for  them 
a  government  which  will  bring  them  blessings, 
whifh  will  promote  their  material  interests,  as 
well  as  advance  their  people  in  the  path  of  civil- 
ization and  intelligence,  I  confidently  believe. 

"  They  will  not  be  governed  as  vassals  or 
serfs  or  slaves.  They  will  have  a  government  of 
liberty,  regulated  by  law.  They  will  have  hon- 
esty of  administration  without  oppression,  taxa- 
tion without  tyranny,  justice  without  bribe,  edu- 
cation without  distinction  of  social  conditions, 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  protection  for 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Undoubtedly  both  the  Philippines  and  Porto 
Rico  will  be  retained,  and  the  government 
which  the  President  describes  is  such  as  a 
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vast  luiijoril.v  ot'  the  iii'()i)k'  oL  tlio  United 
Stali'8  flesire  (u  provide  for  them.  No  effort 
slioiild  be  spared  to  convince  the  islanders 
that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  American  jx'o- 
ple,  and  in  this  work  of  enlightenment  and 
conciliation  the  examples  placed  before  the 
natives  by  the  character  and  methods  of  the 
agents  and  representatives  of  our  (govern- 
ment must  exert  a  powerful  influence.  There- 
fore these  agents,  whether  military  or  civil, 
sliould  be  selected  with  great  care,  and  in 
providing  for  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines after  the  restoration  of  peace  the  selec- 
tion of  all  such  agents  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration should  be  made  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform. 


to   be   driven   who  are   forbidden   to   marry, 
even  for  their  own  sin. 


We  heartily  approve  the  draft  of  a  divorce 
law  proposed  by  the  National  Commissioners 
on  Uniform   Laws  for  adoption  by  all  the 
States.    It  re<iuires    bona  fide   residence   for 
one  year  in  the  State  where  divorce  is  sought, 
and  it  allows  no  divorce  for  any  cause  previ- 
ous to  residence  unless  it  were  a  cause  in  the 
State  from  which  the  petitioner  came.    This 
would  prevent  persons  from  moving  into  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
laxer  laws.    If  the  cause  of  divorce  arises 
within  the  State,  two  years  interval  is  re- 
quired before  divorce  is  allowed.    There  shall 
be  no  divorce  on  default,  nor  except  upon 
trial  in  open  session.    If  the  defendant  does 
not  appear  no  divorce  shall  become  final  un- 
til six  months  after  trial.    Either  party  may 
marry   after  divorce,    and   divorce   may   be 
granted  for  the  following  causes:  Adultery, 
extreme     cruelty,       habitual      drunkenness, 
whether  from  intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs, 
conviction  of  felony,  with  sentence  of  States 
prison  or  penitentiary,  and  continuous  deser- 
tion for  a  term  of  years.    Of  course  many 
will  object,  tho  we  cannot,  to  some  of  these 
causes,  which,  to  the  legal  mind  generally, 
but  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  mind,  annul  mar- 
riage. We  do  not  think  thata  woman  should  be 
bound  to  a  man  who  is  a  constant  drunkard 
or  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  or  who  treats 
her   with   extreme    cruelty.       The   question 
whether  the  guilty  party  should  be  allowed 
to  remarry  is  not  so  easily  to  be  admitted, 
but  we  must  consider  to  what  these  are  likely 


Till',  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  in  Spain 
seems  to  learn  nothing.  At  a  recent  congress 
at  Burgos  a  basis  of  union  for  all  Catholics 
was  discussed  and  a  list  of  seventeen  prin- 
ciples made  out.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Religious  tolerance  sliould  be  con- 
fined to  the  narrowest  limits  allowed  by  the 
Constitution;  the  use  of  un-Catholic  books 
as  text-books  sJiould  be  prevented;  public  in- 
struction must  be  Catholic;  no  ecclesiastic 
can  be  punished  by  the  ordinary  civil  courts 
of  justice;  all  people  who  wish  to  be  married 
by  civil  authority  must,  one  year  before  the 
marriage  takes  place,  publicly  state  and  jus- 
tify the  religion  they  profess;  all  non-Catholic 
associations  should  be  forbidden.  Others  are 
in  the  same  vein.  With  such  influences  on  the 
part  of  the  orders  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  grows 
worse  rather  than  better.  When  will  the 
leaders  learn  the  lesson  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  belief  is  the  only  basis  of  na- 
tional prosperity?  I'erhaps  they  do  not  want 
national  prosperity,  only  their  own  advance- 
ment, which  in  their  view  depends  on  the 
ignorance  and  subservience  of  the  people. 


....  Last  week  President  Harris  was  in- 
augurated at  Amherst,  and  the  week  before 
President  Hazard  was  inaugurated  at  Well- 
esley,  speedily  following  the  inauguration  of 
President  Faunce  at  Brown  University, 
while  this  week  President  Hadley  will  be  in- 
augurated at  Yale.  Possibly  President 
Faunce  was  elected  as  a  money-getter,  but 
not  one  of  the  others,  and  Dr.  Faunce  has 
been  a  clergyman  with  close  relations  to 
education.  While  the  financial  side  of  col- 
lege service  must  be  well  attended  to,  yet  it 
will  be  sad  for  our  institutions  of  learning 
if  education  pure  and  simple  is  not  put  in 
the  front  in  the  selection  of  those  who  con- 
duct the  interests  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Itis  important  that  they  get  money, 
indeed  essential,  but  most  important  of  all  is 
the  securing  of  learned,  inspiring,  honest  men 
as  teachers.  A  poor  college  Avith  good  teachers 
is  good:  n  rich  college  with  jioor  teachers  is 
very  bad, 
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Reintroductions. 

By  Addison  Ballard,  D.D. 

It  is  u  coiuiuoii  enough  experience  tliut 
;ui  ucciuaintauce  to  Aviiom  avo  were  years 
ago  tirsl  introduced  seems  to  us,  after  a 
time,  so  cliauged  in  manner  or  appearance 
that  reintroduction  l)ecomes  necessary  to 
rccotinition.  "  lie  lias  grown  so  out  of  our 
kHowledL-c  "  is  our  way  of  ex])laining  it.  We 
cliide  ourselves  for  our  obtu.se  iniperception, 
rt'jilizlny  I  hat  Ihe  embarrassment  it  has  oc- 
casioned us  might  have  been  avoided  had  we 
bet'U  more  discerning  of  our  friend's  real 
character,  and  had  we  followed  more  intelli- 
gently his  developing  purpose  and  career. 

.lolni  liail  iuti'oduced  .Jesus  as  "  The  Lamb 
of  (iod  that  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  .lesus  had  himself  told  his  disciples 
bctorehand  of  his  death  and  resurrection  as 
indispensable  to  the  accomplishing  of  this 
his  great  work.  A  more  careful  weighing  of 
this  foretelling,  and  the  two  in  their  Avalk 
to  Emmaus  on  tliat  first  Lord's  Day  after- 
noon Avould  not  have  tallced  to  one  another 
in  the  doul)tful,  sad  and  fearful  way  they 
did;  they  would  have  been  spared  that  re- 
I)roof  from  the  unrecognized  friend  who  had 
joined  them.  "Oh,  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  all  the  ]M-oph<'ts  have  si)oken,"  and 
lliey  would  not  li;ive  needed  the  reintro- 
duction he  g:ive  them  of  himself  as  their 
risen  IaihI  nl  tiie  l>i<'aking  of  bread.  His 
resurrection  would  llien  have  been  to  them 
not  a  surprise,  liut  an  expected  and  joyous 
fuKilmcul. 

Their  understanding  having  been  thus  once 
opened.  \\ c  look  mitiu'ally  to  see  the  disci- 
jiies  guard  themselves  more  carefully  against 
any  further  discounting  of  the  promises  and 
predictions  of  .Tesus.  For  a  time  they  do. 
They  continue  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and 
sui)plication  for  the  promised  Spirit.  The 
manner  of  its  outpouring  was  more  startling 
by  far  tlian  was  the  manner  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  fact  of  the  resurrection  was 
disclosed  with  the  utmost  quietness— dis- 
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clo.sed  gradually  to  but  few  at  a  time.  Pente 
cost  came  suddenly.  It  ciuu'  with  a  rush 
— a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty  wind. 
Cloven  tiery  tongues  appeared.  Once  it 
would  have  affrighted  them  to  hear  such  a 
sudden  rushing  sound,  and  to  have  seen  such 
tongues  of  tire,  even  had  they  but  been  play- 
ing on  the  ceiling  or  upon  the  Avails  of  the 
chamber  where  they  wen;  sitting.  These 
forked  fires  come  straight  down  from  above 
and  sitting  hold  their  jtlace  upon  the  heads 
of  each  of  them.  Startling  indeed  !  Yet  are 
they  not  in  the  least  startled.  They  do  not 
count  it  strange,  but  begin  at  once  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gives  them 
utterance.  Jesus  has  no  need  to  reintroduce 
himself  to  them  as  bountiful  bestower  of 
wisdom  and  power  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ilec- 
ognizing  him  as  their  gracious  promlser 
stedfastly  making  good  to  the  fidl  the  ut- 
most that  he  has  promised,  they  begin  at 
once,  with  no  fear  of  failure,  to  si)eak  with 
other  and  unfamiliar  tongues  as  the  Spirit 
gives  them  utterance. 

Peter's  intelligence  is  now  broadened 
enough  to  understand  the  risen  Christ  as  the 
real  subject  of  prophecy  in  the  sixteenth 
I'salm;  yet  he  needs,  and  later  on  must  re- 
ceive, a  reintroduction  to  .Jesus  as  Saviour 
of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews.  So 
tightly  closed  by  Jewish  bigotry  had  been 
both  mind  and  mouth  that  both  had  to  be 
pried  o])en.  as  it  were,  by  special  vision  and 
command.  Only  then  could  I'<>ter  say,  "Of 
a  truth   I   perceive." 

Alas,  tiiat  some  of  us  should  liave  needed, 
through  our  i)urblind  "  slowne.ss  of  heart  to 
believe,"  .so  many  reintroductions  to  God  as 
our  Father  with  all  that  tenderest  fatherli- 
ness  implies;  to  Jesus  as  our  loving,  heavy 
laden  cross-bearer  for  our  sin-burdened 
souls,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  our  full  and 
inmiediate  Sanctitier  (if  only  we  will  let  him 
be),  as  our  Comforter  under  whatever  sor- 
roAv,  and  as  our  ever-ready  and  faithful 
Guide  •'  into  all  tmth." 

AVheu,  if  ever,  shall  we  take  it  to  our  very 
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liciiiM  of  hearts,  not  once  only,  biif  oiicd  for 
all  aiKl  forever,  that  God  is  all  that  ho  so 
fully  declares  hiinself  to  bo,  that  ho  means 
all  that  he  promises,  and  that  all  that  he  has 
promised,  for  both  ourselves  and  the  world, 
lio  will,  even  to  the  uttermost,  assuredly 
fultil  ! 
PiTTSPiELD,  Mass. 


Growth  of  Sacerdotalism  in 

England. 

By  Samuel  Smith,   M.   P. 

[A  paper  read  at  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
in  Washington.] 

Thi;  question  that  eclipses  all  others  in  the 
icligious  world  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
IS  the  enormous  growth  of  sacerdotalism  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  It  affects  not  only  the  Brit- 
isli  colonies,  but  also  the  United  States ;  indeed, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken ;  and 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  enormous  efforts 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  making  to  regain 
her  hold  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  evan- 
gelical and  sacerdotal  conceptions  of  Christian- 
ity cannot  harmonize.  They  are  radically  op- 
posed. Salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  is  not  rec- 
oncilable with  salvation  by  priests  and  sacra- 
ments. These  two  conceptions  are  now  in 
deadly  antagonism  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

This  movement  sprang  up  in  Oxford  in  the 
year  1833  under  the  auspices  of  Newman  and 
afterward  of  Pusey.  These  two  devout  men 
were  steeped  in  catholic  and  medieval  theology. 
They  had  not  the  faintest  sympathy  with  Prot- 
estant and  Evangelical  doctrines.  Newman 
went  to  Home,  but  Pusey  continued  an  Anglican, 
though  holding  almost  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  chief  means  for  spread- 
ing their  views  iu  England  was  tlie  celebrated 
issue  of  "Tracts  for  the  Times."  This  popu- 
larized the  High  Church  view  among  the  clergy. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb 
in  England ;  it  took  hold  of  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic yoiuig  men  and  spread  like  wildfire.  It 
was  largely  propagated  by  stealth  in  its  earlier 
days.  The  doctrine  of  "reserve"  was  taught 
l>y  both  Newman  nnd  Pusey.  They  held  that 
they  v.ere  at  liberty  to  withhold  from  the  pub- 
lic the  full  knowledge  of  their  views  until  it  was 
ripe  for  receiving  them.  Newman  quoted  with 
approval  the  following  maxims  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  • 

"He  both  thinks  and  speaks  the  Irntli  except 
when  careful  treatment  is  necessary,  and  then,  as 
!»  phy.sioian  for  the  good  of  his  patients,  he  will  lio, 
or  rather  ntter  a  He,  as  the  Sophists  say.    Nothing, 


however,   but    (lie   ii"iglil)or's  good   would   lend   hiiu 
to  do  this.     He  giv(!s  himself  for  the  Church." 

Dr.  Pusey  says  in  his  work  upon  the  Con- 
fessional : 

"  No  confessor  should  ever  give  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  has  ever  alluded  to  what  he  has 
heard  in  the  tribunal ;  but  he  should  remember 
the  canonical  warning  that  what  I  know  through 
confession  I  know  less  than  what  I  do  not  know." 

This  Romanizing  movement  has  been  spread 
largely  by  secret  societies  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  These  have  now  been  fully  disclosed 
to  the  world  in  the  remarkable  book,  "  The  Se- 
cret History  of  the  Oxford  Movement,"  by  Wal- 
ter Walsh.  Some  of  these  societies  are  the  Holy 
Cross,  the  Guild  of  All  Souls,  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  besides  the  great  pub- 
lic society,  the  English  Church  Union.  These 
contain  seven  or  eight  thousand  clergy.  They 
all  teach  high  priestly  doctrines,  some  of  them 
almost  every  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in- 
chiding  the  mass  and  confessional,  tlie  invoca- 
tion of  the  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Pur- 
gatoi-y  and  the  seveu  sacraments. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  this  movement  the  bish- 
ops vainly  struggled  to  suppress  it.  But  of  late 
years  they  have  swum  with  the  current;  indeed, 
most  of  the  bishops  appointed  of  recent  years 
have  been  sympathizers  with  this  movement. 
]\rr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  S.nlisbury  were  both 
themselves  High  Chnrcbnien,  and  their  appoint- 
ments were  clearly  in  tliat  line.  Among  the 
means  used  to  propagate  these  doctrines  theolog- 
ical colleges  have  been  chief.  Most  of  the  col- 
leges now  belong  to  the  Ritualist  party,  and  in 
most  of  these  the  confessional  is  insisted  upon. 

Doctrines  are  tauglit  which  differ  little  from 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Elementary 
schools  are  also  largely  used.  More  than  half 
the  children  of  England  are  educated  in  Church 
of  England  schools  which  are  i)ractically  under 
the  control  of  the  parish  priests.  Then  at  con- 
tirmation  a  large  jiroportion  of  the  youth  of 
England  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
and  many  of  them  use  this  opportunity  for  incul- 
cating extieme  High  Church  doctrines,  even  in- 
sisting upon  going  to  confession,  in  some  cases 
without  th(^  knowledge  of  their  parcMits.  Sister- 
hoods and  convents  bav(>  i>layed  a  great  jiai-t  in 
this  work,  for  women  have  come  under  the  iiow- 
er  of  these  Ritualist  priests  through  the  confes- 
sional to  an  amazing  extent.  Catechisms  and 
manuals  are  also  circulated  largely,  and  many 
of  them  teach  such  doctrines  as  the  necessity  of 
priestly  absolution  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
I  will  quote  one  specimen  from  the  catechism 
published  by  the  League  of  the  Holy  Cross  for 
young  children  : 
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■'  II  is  to  the  prjpsf  only  that  the  child  must 
acknowledge  his  sins  if  he  desires  that  God  should 
forgive  him.  Do  you  know  why?  It  Is  becauso 
God,  when  on  earth,  gave  to  his  priests  and  to 
them  alone  the  divine  power  of  forgiving  sins. 
Go  to  the  priest,  who  is  the  doctor  of  your  soul  and 
who  cures  you  in  the  name  of  God.  I  have  known 
poor  children  who  concealed  their  sins  in  confes- 
sion for  years ;  they  were  very  unhappy  ;  were  tor- 
mented with  remorse,  and  if  they  had  died  in  that 
state  they  would  certainly  have  gone  to  the  ever- 
lasting fires  of  hell." 

I  have  examined  several  of  these  catechisms 
and  have  found  these  doctrines  contained  in 
most  of  them.  They  all  teach  that  the  priest  is 
a  kind  of  miracle  worker;  that  he  receives  at  or- 
dination supernatural  powers.  In  the  ordina- 
tion services  of  the  Church  of  England  these 
words  are  addressed  to  him :  "  Whose  sins  thou 
dost  forgive,  the.v  are  forgiven  ;  and  whose  sins 
thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained."  Formerly 
these  words  were  understood  in  a  kind  of  unnat- 
ural sense,  but  now  they  are  literally  interpreted 
as  giving  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  Sins  before 
baptism  are  supposed  to  be  forgiven  by  that  sac- 
rament, but  sin  after  baptism,  it  is  taught,  can 
only  he  forgiven  by  what  is  called  sacramental 
confession  and  absolution.  So  that  the  power 
of  life  or  death  practically  rests  in  the  priest. 

As  to  the  teaching  regarding  what  they  call 
the  Holy  Eucharist — they  never  use  the  Scrip- 
tural term,  "  the  Lord's  Supper  " — I  quote  as 
follows  from  one  of  these  catechisms  for  chil- 
dren : 

"  When  the  priest  begins  the  prayer  that  which 
is  on  the  altar  is  bread  and  wine  ;  when  the  priest 
ends  the  prayer,  that  which  is  on  the  altar  is 
Christ's  body  and  blood;  it  is  Jesus;  it  is  God. 
Who  does  this?  The  priest  acting  for  Jesus  in  the 
'power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  does  he  do  it?  I 
cannot  tell  you.  He  does  not  know  himself  how 
he  does  it,  but  it  is  done.  It  is  a  work  of  God, 
and  no  one  knows  how  God  works.  If  you  were 
to  ask  the  great  St.  Michael,  he  could  not  tell  you. 
If  you  were  to  ask  the  blessed  Mary,  she  could  not 
tell  you.  It  is  God's  own  secret,  a  knowledge 
which  belongs  to  him  and  to  no  one  else.  We  go  to 
the  altar  and  kneel  down  and  the  priest  comes  to 
us  with  the  blessed  sacrament.  We  receive  that 
which  looks  like  bread  and  which  tastes  like  bread  ; 
we  receive  that  which  looks  like  wine  and  which 
tastes  like  wine  ;  but  that  which  we  receive  is  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  Jesus  himself;  it 
is  Almighty  God." 

Indeed,  there  is  an  absolute  contradiction  be- 
tween evangelical  and  sacerdotal  religion.  No 
compromise  between  the  two  systems  is  possible. 
The  attempt  to  combine  them  both  in  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer  Book  has  an  enfeebling  effect  upon 
the  mind.     It  leads  to  casuistry  and  is  the  par- 


ent of  a  whole  crop  of  shifts  and  evasions.    The 
origin  of  this  difficulty  was  the  compromise  in 
I  lie  time  of   Elizabeth    between    the   Protestant 
and  Catholic  elements  in  England.     The  Refor- 
mation was  arrested  in  its  natural  development 
at  the  instance  of  the  sovereign.     To  please  the 
Protestants  the  articles   were  drawn   up   in   a 
strongly  Calvinistie  and  evangelical  sense,  but 
the    liturgy    contains    considerable    remains    of 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine.     Hence  there  have  al- 
ways been  two  parties  in  the  national  Church, 
each  trying  to  overturn  the  other.     During  last 
century   and   the  earlier  part  of   this  one    the 
Protestant  element  was  supreme,  but  since  the 
rise  of  the  Oxford  movement  the  sacerdotal  ele- 
ment has  rapidly  developed  and  has  now  gained 
the  supremacy.     It  is  as  strong  now  among  the 
clergy  as  in  the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud,  but  it 
has  at  last  produced  a  strong  revolt  among  the 
Protestant   laity  of  the  Anglican   Church  very 
similar  to  what  took  place  in  the  time  of  the 
Long  Parliament.    We  are  bound  to  have  a  con- 
flict somewhat  resembling  that  which  occurred 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  not,  of  course,  with 
carnal  weapons  or  with  civil  war,  but  with  the 
weapons  of  earnest  religious  controversy.     The 
nation  now  grasps  the  importance  of  the  issue, 
and  the  discussion  that  is  going  on  all  over  Eng- 
land is  having  a  wonderfully  educational  effect 
upon   the   people ;    it   is  leading  them   to  study 
their  Bibles  and  to  search  into  the  origin  of  their 
religious  opinions.     It  is  impossible  to  keep  this 
question  out  of  Parliament  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  Church  being  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Government.  The  bishops  and  the  high 
oiKcers  of  the  Church  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day,  and  the  (jovernment  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  and  practically  the  An- 
glican laity  have  no  control  over  the  clergy  ex- 
cept through  Parliament,  as  they  have  no  synods 
or  self-governing  courts.     Therefore  it  is  that 
strong  debates  have  taken  place  in  Parliament 
the  last  year  or  two  and  will  "probably  be  repeat- 
ed, and  the  effect  of  all  this  is  very  educating 
upon  the  nation.    The  probability  is  that  the  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  Government  will  now 
be  more  on  the  Protestant  line  and  less  in  favor 
of  Ritualism ;  but  it  is  clear  that  no  thorough 
reform  of  the  Church  of  England  can  take  place 
until  the  laity  get  the  power  of  self-government, 
until  they  are  able  to  revise  the  Pi'ayer  Book 
and  make  it  a  consistent  and  homogeneous  pro- 
duction. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
elements  must  separate,  for  they  are  divided  by 
an  impassable  gulf,  and  probably  a  good  number 
of  the  extreme  Ritualists  will  go  over  to  Rome. 
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Spvf^ral  hiiiKlicrl  nf  the  clpi'gy  1ih\'o  jionc  Ihcrc 
already. 

Rome  regards  this  movement  with  great  inter- 
est. Cardinal  Vaughan  recently  said  of  the  Rit- 
ualists : 

" 'I'lmr  iiio  doing  our  work  much  better  than  we 
ourselves  could  do  it ;  they  are  sowing  the  seed 
while  we,  with  folded  hands,  are  standing  by  wait- 
ing to  reap  the  harvest." 

A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  writing  from  Man- 
chester, says : 

"  At  this  hour  five  thousand  Church  of  fengland 
clergymen  are  preaching  from  as  many  Protestant 
pulpits  the  Catholic  faith  to  catholicizing  congre- 
gations much  more  effectually,  with  less  suspicion 
and  more  acceptance  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  do. 
We  could  desire  no  better  preparation  for  joining 
the  Catholic  Church  than  the  Ritualist  preparatory 
school,  and  the  fact  that  from  them  we  have  se- 
cured the  majority  of  our  converts  strengthens  us 
iu  our  view  of  it." 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  Romanism 
to  hear  Lord  Halifax,  the  President  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  Union,  which  contains  4,000  clergy 
^nd  30  bishops,  mostly  colonial,  saying  in  one 
of  his  addresses : 

"  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  authoritative  documents  of  the  English 
Church  which,  apart  from  the  traditional  glosses 
of  a  practical  Protestantism,  contains  anything  es- 
.sentlally  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

The  archbishops  and   the  bishops  are  at  last 
alarmed  at  the  public  agitation  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  are  feebly  trying  to  arrest  the  move- 
ment; they  are  beginning  to  dread  disestablish- 
ment.     The    two    archbishops    have    formed    a 
court  to  try  cases  of  Ritualism,  altho  they  have 
no  legal  power  to  act  in   this  manner.     They 
have. condemned  the  use  of  incense  and  proces- 
'  sional   lights   in   churches,   but   these   are   mere 
straws  on  the  surface,  and  I  much  doubt  wheth- 
j  er  they  will  deal  with  the  roots  of  this  movc- 
'  mnnt.     They  arc  too  much  afraid  of  quarreling 
"ith  the  great  High  Church  party.     Tlic  evil  is, 
"uleed,  too  deep  to  be  removed  by  cauterizing  the 
surface.    The  Catholic  ideas  of  the  unity  of  the 
''hurch  and  of  its  apostolic  descent  have  taken 
-iiong  hold  of  many  devout  and  cultivated  men. 
Men  imbued  with  reverence  for  the  past,  such 
IS  Gladstone  was,  are  powerfully  impressed  by 
his  conception  of  Catholic  unity  and  continuity. 
Then  large  numbers  of  women  have  been  brought 
mder  priestly  power  through  the  confessional, 
|tnd  they  are  training  up  their  children  in  these 
lacerdotal  views.     It  is  undoubted  that  a  long 
"d  arduous  struggle   is  before   us.      What   the 
'"I  of  It  will  be  no  otic  can   prophesy,   Init  it 


Hcenis  uiorc  llian  probable  thai  \i  will  end  in  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State. 


Canada  has  an  apostolic  delegate  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dionied  Falconio  having  arrived  at  Quebec 
and  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  and  dem- 
onstrative welcome.  In  the  services  of  greet- 
ing he  was  able  to  address  the  congregation 
in  English,  which  proved  very  grateful  to 
them.  And  he  was  equally  well  pleased 
when  the  responses  at  the  official  dinner 
A\ere  presented  by  the  priests  in  excellent 
Italian.  Already  he  says  he  feels  quite  at 
home  in  Quebec. 

....The  work  of  gathering  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  orphans  and  sufferers  in  Tur- 
key continues.  The  Rev.  George  P.  Knapp 
who  has  had  it  in  charge  for  some  time,  has 
been  called  to  take  up  work  in  Harput  to  as- 
sist the  overburdened  missionaries  there, 
and  in  his  place  the  care  of  collections  Is 
committed  to  Miss  Emily  C.  Wheeler,  40 
King  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  Miss  Wheeler 
is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Crosby  H.  Wheeler,  of 
Harput,  and  was  herself  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  college  work  there. 

....Among  the  speakers  at  Northfield 
this  last  summer  none  was  more  influential 
than  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  New  Court  Congregational  Church  in 
Loudon.  In  view  of  his  services  there  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  him  to  con- 
duct a  series  of  services  in  this  city  at  Broad- 
A\iiy  Tabernacle  and  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian churches.  He  will  conduct  at  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  on  Saturday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 21st.  at  S  p.  m.,  a  service  for  minis- 
ters only,  and  also  the  morning  and  after- 
noon services  in  that  church  on  the  following 
day.  He  will  be  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
for  the  evening  service,  Sunday.  October  22d, 
and  for  afternoon  and  evening  services  on 
^Monday  and  Tuesday. 

....  The  lectures  in  the  Lyman  Beecher 
Course  on  Preaching  in  Yale  Divinity 
School  commenced  last  Wednesday.  They 
are  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bed- 
ford, England,  well  known  as  an  author, 
and  the  topics  are  to  a  considerable  degree 
historical.  The  introductory  was  on  the 
Preaching  of  the  Friars.  Among  other  sub 
jects  during  the  last  and  present  week  and 
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next  week  ;ir«>  .Toliii  Cold  :iii(l  II10  Proacli- 
I'ls  (if  tlic  IJcniriiiMlioii;  Ibo  Cambridjic  Pur- 
itans; Thomas  (Joodwin  and  the  Cambridge 
riatouists;  John  Bunyan  as  a  Life  Study 
lor  Preachers:  Ricliard  Baxter,  the  Kidder 
minster  Pastor,  and  Representative  Preach- 
(M's  of  Modern  Puritanism,  including  Thomas 
Biiuiey,  C.  II.  Spurgeou,  II.  W.  Dale  and 
Alexander  Maclaren. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic 

archbishops  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
Baltimore  last  week,  it  was  unanimously 
agi'oed  that  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
schools  should  be  supported  by  the  hierarchy 
of  this  country  in  their  efforts  to  have  Latin 
and  Greek  retained  in  their  curricula,  and 
Archbishop  Riordan,  who  is  about  to  leave 
for  Rome,  was  commissioned  as  a  special 
representative  of  the  American  bishops  to 
bear  the  message  to  tlie  Pope.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  request  that  the  Brothers  who 
had  been  deposed  from  their  positions  at  the 
heads  of  colleges  should  be  restored.  Tlie 
archbishops,  acting  with  entire  unanimity, 
feel  that  the  deposition  of  the  Brothers  and 
their  assignment  to  work  in  foreign  lands  is 
a  distinct  blow  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  and  thus  of  all  Catho- 
lic interests. 

....The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
has  held  its  New  York  convention  and  gath- 
ered in  its  pledges,  according  to  the  reports, 
to  the  amount  of  about  .$G4.00().  Th(>re  are 
the  usual  reports  of  great  intei'est  and  claims 
of  hearty  support.  Among  the  pledges  was 
one  reported  for  .$l()().(»Oi).  This  JMr.  Simpson 
declined  to  include  in  his  assets,  as  he  said 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
altogether  sincere.  This  convention  closes, 
we  believe,  the  series,  and  it  should  be  possi- 
ble for  the  Alliance  to  foot  up  its  entire  as- 
sets and  lot  the  pnbhc  know  what  it  has  to 
depend  upon  for  the  coming  year.  We  have 
waited  in  vain  to  see  the  promised  statement 
of  the  expenses  of  the  past  year.  The  report 
presented  last  spring,  it  was  announced,  was 
simply  preparatory;  the  complete  has  not 
been  received.  We  trust  that  before  long  it 
will  appear  and  be  satisfactory. 

....Last  week  was  the  centennial  of  tlie 
arrival  at  Serampore,  India,  of  Marshman 
and  Ward  as  assistants  to  William  Carey, 
and   the  Indian   missionaries  arc  taking  oc- 


casion of  the  event  to  surve.v  tlic  advauce 
made  during  tlic  century.  Tlic  census  to- 
day tabulates  2.21)0,000  Christians,  of  whom 
593,000  are  communicants  of  Christian 
churches,  and  there  are  2.50,000  children 
taught  in  Sabbath  schools  in  25  languages. 
Similar  figures  come  from  adjoining  coun- 
tries. Eighty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  Bur- 
mese Christian;  now  there  are  over  600 
churches  in  Burma li  and  40,000  communi- 
cants. In  1807  there  was  said  to  be  not  a 
Christian  in  China;  forty  years  later  there 
were  less  tlian  ten.  In  1803  there  were  50,- 
000,  and  now  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  70,000  communicants,  with  the  bright- 
est prospects  for  the  Churcli.  Truly  missions 
do  not  go  backward. 

....  The  discussion   over  the   Archbishops' 
decision     in     England     continues,     and     The 
Church  Times  finds  it  very  ditticult  to  indorse 
those  Avho  advise  obedience.    The  Bishop  of 
^^'ol■cester  used  pretty  strong  language  in  his 
diocesan  address,  describing  refusal  to  obey 
as  "  treachery  to  the  Church  and  her  rulers, 
which    augurs    ill    for    the    future    of    the 
Church."      The  Church.  Times  takes  this  up, 
.•ind  criticises  it  very  severely  on  th(>  ground 
that  the  Lambeth  opinion  is  to  be  regarded 
witli  a  perfectly  open  mind;  that  those  who 
on  due  consideration  think  tliat  for  the  mo- 
ment more  is  to  b(>  gained,  the  peace  of  the 
Cliurch  is  mor(>  likely  to  be  secured,  by  doing 
as  lh(>  l)ishoi)s  advise  are  to  be  commendp<I 
l)ut  (liose  who  tliiiik  tliat  the  balance  of  ad 
vantage  inclines  the  other  why  are  not  to  h'' 
denounced.    The  c<mise  of  Lord  Halifax  ha^ 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  Churcli 
Union  of  quite  a  number  of  prominent  men, 
including    among    others    Dean    Hole.     Th< 
(Jiiarilidii  ccntinurs  earnesTl.v  to  indorse  tlic 
decision  of  the  Archbishops,  and  advises  cor 
dial   acceptance  of  it. 

.  . .  .Dr.  Ben.iamin  F.  De  Costa,  of  this  city, 
tendered  early  last  week  his  resignation  from 
the  ministry  of  the  I'rotestant  Episcopal 
Church,  which  Avas  followed  very  i>roniptly 
by  the  ceremony  of  deposition  by  Bishop  Pot- 
ter. Dr.  De  Costa,  in  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, gives  as  hi,s  reason  his  inability  to 
reconcile  his  convictions  with  tlie  present 
condition  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which, 
contrary  to  its  own  principles,  he  says,  has 
been  drawn  into  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
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folcnitiou  towiiid  a  school  of  theology  and 
Itiblical  ci'iticisiu  bosUlts  to  the  revealed 
tiiitli.  Ho  docs  uot  iiKike  jiiiy  porsoiiiil 
charge  agaijist  Bishop  i'otter  hinisell'  ol'  ac- 
cepting this  change,  aud  yet  he  affli'ms  that 
lilt'  bishop  in  cominou  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  clergy  ol'  the  Episcopal  Church  have 
cm-oiinigcd  just  this  change,  and  he  feels  it 
impossible  for  him  longer  to  be  identilied 
with  it.  Dr.  De  Costa's  position  is  in  pari 
the  result  of  the  action  11 1  tlie  recent  New 
Vork  convention  indorsing  the  standing  coni- 
iiuttee  which  had  accepted  Dr.  Briggs  for  or- 
dination. 


Missions. 

A  Missionary  Heroine. 
By  D.   C.   Rankin,   D.D. 

In  tliesQ  days  of  world-wide  missions  people 
have  jrrowii  skeptical  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
heroes  and  liefoines  as  ushered  in  this  mission- 
ury  cL'iuuiy.     Yet  the  Monteagle  Chautauqua,  on 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  Tennessee,  recent- 
ly en.joye(l  the  privilege  of  having  on  its  platform 
a  woman  who  truly  deserves  the  name  of  hero- 
ine, if  unique  personality,  heroic  life    and  devo- 
tion to  hinh  and  noble  work  can  give  passport 
to  tlie  name.     She  is  Mrs.  Sheppard,  a  colored 
woman,  and  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  11.  Sheppard, 
I'Mi.CS.,  whose  picture  and  a  sketch  of  whose 
work  may  be  found  in  Noble's  "  Redemption  of 
Africa."     Dr.  A.  Sims,  of  Stanley  Pool,  has  said 
of  Ml-.  Sh(>pi)ard  that  ho  is  the  most  universally 
popular  uussionary  on  the  Congo,     lie  and  his 
wife  are  missionaries  of  Die  Southern   Presby^ 
teriau  Church  to  the  Congo  Free  State,  Africa. 
tlieir  station  being  at  Ltiebo,  a  thousand  miles 
in  tile  interior,  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Kassai.     Mrs.  Sheppard's  history,  like  her  hus- 
liaud's,   possesses  peculiar  interest.     Before   the 
iivil  war  her  parents  belonged  to  the  family  of 
l^ishop  Hargrove,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,   South. 
Ill  that   godly  family  her  mother  imbibed  those 
ivliijious  i)riiiciples  which  to-day   shine  respleu- 
i  "lent  in  her  lionored  and  gifted  daughter.     This 
1  (laughter,   Lucy,   was  educated  in   a  Congrega- 
tional school  in  Alabama,  her  native  State,  and 
^vhilc  teachiug  iu  Marion,  Ala.,  became  engaged 
lo  William  Sheppard,  a  young  colored  man  from 
\  n-ginia,  who  was  then  preparing  for  the  minis- 
'■y   in   the~  Southern   Presbyterian   Theological 
'"Seminary  for  Colored  Men  at  Tuskaloosa.     But 
Ins  heart  was  set  on  being  a  niissionarv  to  Af- 


rica, so  his  marriage  was  deferred  till  his  future 
could  lake  definite  shape.  On  completing  his 
studies  he  sought  apiioinlment  lo  ids  chosen 
lield.  But  the  way  was  not  then  clear  for  the 
opening  of  the  mission  to  the  Congo,  so  long 
contemplated  by  the  secretary,  Dr.  J.  Leighton 
Wilson,  him.self  once  a  missionary  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  So  young  Sheppard  accepted 
a  pastorate  in  Atlanta,  and  he  and  his  fiancee 
(luietly  wailed.  At  length,  early  in  189U,  his 
hopes  were  realized,  and  he  and  Samuel  Lapsley, 
the  cultured  son  of  a  distinguished  Alabama  jur- 
ist, were  sent  out  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
iMissions  as  pioneers  to  the  Congo,  and  as  such 
it  was  needful  that  they  should  go  single.  As 
already  intimated,  they  planted  their  mission 
far  in  the  interior,  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  the  midst  of  savage  and  can- 
nibal tribes.  In  1892  Lapsley  died.  For  a  year 
more  Sheppard  remained  alone  on  the  field,  and 
by  reason  of  remarkable  explorations  in  a  sec- 
tion which  Livingstone  vainly  endeavored  to 
reach,  he  was  rewarded  in  England,  on  his  way 
homeward,  iu  189o,  with  the  fellowship  in  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  Early  in  1894, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  furlough  in  America, 
this  African  F.R.G.S.  and  his  faithful  betrothed 
w-ere  married  and  returned  to  the  Congo.  The 
story  of  their  waiting  is  a  romance  not  unlike 
to  that  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  and  in  some  re- 
spects it  surpasses  it,  in  that  they  waited  eight 
years,  aud  not  because  of  a  mercenary  Laban, 
but  for  Christ's  cause.  Moreover,  Sheppard 
twice  crossed  tw^o  oceans  for  his  betrothed's 
sake,  a  journey  of  sixteen  thousand  miles,  be- 
sides four  thousand  more  of  land  journeys,  mak- 
ing twenty  thousand  in  all.  Their  devotion  and 
faithfulness  to  each  other  through  years  of 
world-wide  separation  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
romantes  of  modern  missions,  and  has  borne 
fiuil  ill  a  united  life  of  rare  iUissionary  useful- 
ness. 

For  live  years  they  toiled  together  in  their 
remote,  isolated  lield.  They  had  the  joy  of  see- 
ing Cod's  work  prosper  in  their  hands.  The 
chains  of  savagery  and  heathenism  began  to 
break;  a  little  band  of  believers  was  gathered; 
soon  its  numbers  had  grow'n  to  one  hundred, 
then  to  two  lunulred,  and  now  to  three  hundred. 
Kude  church  buildings  were  erected  and  schools 
opened,  where  eight  years  ago  the  people  had 
never  heard  of  .Tesus  Christ.  In  all  these 
blessed  results  she  who  had  been  a  heroine  in 
waiting  was  no  less  a  heroine  in  working.  It  is 
true  there  were  other  missionaries  in  that  field, 
and  their  numbers  grow  as  the  work  grows. 
Half  of  the  force  is  white,  the  other  half  colored. 
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But  there  were  only  two  matrons,  Mrs.  Snyder, 
white,  and  Mrs.  Sheppard,  colored.  Mrs.  Sny- 
der died  and  thus  there  fell  on  the  young  negro 
wife  the  heavy  duties  of  "mother  of  (he  mis- 
sion." Nobly  did  she  discharge  these  duties, 
teaching  in  the  schools,  leading  with  marvelous 
melody  the  church  services  of  song,  helping 
clothe  and  civilize  scores  of  children  redeemed 
from  Arab  slave  caravans,  nursing  the  sick,  and 
especially  caring  for  the  young  missionaries. 
Among  these  were  young  men  from  the  most 
cultured  white  families  of  the  §outh,  who  will 
never  forget  the  refined  tenderness  with  which 
she  nursed  them  in  illness,  taking  the  place  of 
mothers  in  the  far-away  homeland.  At  one 
lime,  when  the  male  force  was  invalided  or 
widely  scattered,  she  discharged  the  duties  of 
treasurer  of  the  mission,  accurately  keeping  all 
matters  of  financed  But  her  heroic  mold  was 
more  strikingly  shown  when  destruction  threat- 
ened the  mission.  Savage  tribes  to  the  east  had 
slain  the  State  garrison,  and,  intoxicated  with 
success,  they  were  marching  to  Luebo,  proclaim- 
ing that  they  were  coming  to  burn  the  mission 
and  put  its  occupants  to  the  swoi'd.  Already 
the  smoke  of  burning  ,towns  could  be  seen  in  the 
distance.  But,  trusting  in  God,  quietly  the  mis- 
sionaries remained  at  their  post,  none  more  calm 
and  resolute  than  she  who,  tho  young,  was  now 
"  mother  of  the  mission,"  and  who  in  those  dark 
days  showed  the  same  traits  of  heroism  that  dis- 
tinguished Mrs.  Judson.  Nor  were  all  the  trials 
without ;  there  were  seasons  when  for  nearly 
half  the  year  they  were  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world,  and  there  were  times  of  want, 
sickness  and  death.  Twice  was  the  young 
mother  called  to  bury  her  children. 

She  is  now  in  this  country  on  furlough,  and 
by  invitation  of  the  Assembly  she  was  in  attend- 
ance on  "  Mission  Week  "  at  Monteagle,  Tenn. 
And  much,  very  much,  did  this  modest  little 
colored  woman  add  to  the  interest  and  spiritual 
jirofit  of  this  Southern  Clifton  Springs  confer- 
ence. Her  first  talk  was  in  the  large  amphi- 
theater, to  an  audience  primarily  of  her  own 
people,  to  whom  was  accorded  the  central  block 
of  pews.  But  the  whites,  who  were  assigned 
to  the  side  rows,  came  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
whole  audience,  irrespective  of  color,  heard  with 
an  interest  that  grew  more  and  more  intense  the 
womanly  but  thrilling  story  which  this  modest 
heroine  told  of  her  work  for  Christ  in  the  heart 
of  Africa.  And  daily  as  she  met  with  the  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Association  in  Warren  Hall 
she  was  called  to  the  front  to  tell  still  more  of 
her  thrilling  story.  A  well  educated  woman, 
modest    and    graceful    in    person,    deeply    pious 


without  a  particle  of  cant,  and  the  embodiment 
of  womanly  common  sense,  her  talks  were  of 
fascinating  interest  and  the  delight  of  all.  But 
the  crowning  feature  of  her  visit  was  her  sing- 
ing. She  has  been  called,  and  not  extrava- 
gantly. "  the  brown  Patti."  With  a  trained 
voice  of  marvelous  sweetness,  again  and  again 
was  she  called  on  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  the 
soft  Bakuba  and  Baketi  tongue.  Many  in  her 
audiences  were  moved  and  some  wept.  One 
gray-haired  man  of  much  intelligence  remarked 
that  never  before  had  he  been  unable  to  restrain 
his  tears  in  a  public  assembly.  But  the  chief 
charm  of  this  remarkable  woman  is  the  halo  of 
quiet,  genuine  spiritual  mindedness  and  humility 
that  beautifies  all  her  life.  Thoroughly  un- 
affected, unspoiled,  modest,  able  to  adapt  herself 
to  any  surroundings,  and  with  a  faultless  sense 
of  propriety,  she  elicited  admiration  from  all 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Grace  and 
common  sense  ai"e  the  secrets  of  her  influence. 

Peculiarly  honored  is  the  white  Presbyterian 
Otiurch  in  having  on  her  roll  such  &  missionary. 
May  God  long  spare  her  and  her  noble  husband 
for  their  work  in  helping  in  the  redemption  of 
Africa. 
Nashville,  Tknn. 


The  annual  report  of  Euphrates  College, 
at  Harpnt,  Turkey,  shows  a  total  attendance 
during  the  first  term  of  097 ;  during  the  second 
of  1,016.  Of  these  about  .350  in  each  term  were 
orphans,  and  the  remainder  other  pupils.  Com- 
paring with  the  year  3894,  preceding  the  mas- 
sacres, the  attendance,  aside  from  the  orphans, 
has  increased  about  100,  showing  the  great  op-i 
portunity  for  influence  that  is  furnished ;  indeed.i 
the  massacres  have  been  in  a  certain  sens«  a 
means  of  spreading  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
land.     The  financial  statement  shows  that  the 

• 

entire  expenditure  for   the  college  and  school' 
connected  with  it  was  $G,121,  while  the  expen.si 
of   board   for   boys   was   $1,146   and   for  girh 
•til, 117.     The  number  of  male  and  female  pupil; 
was,  in   the  first  term,  524  males  and  473  fe 
males ;  the  second  term  showing  about  the  sani' 
relation,    the   figures    being    slightly   increased 
Among  the  marked  features  of  the  year  was  thi 
advance  made  in  industrial  work,  illustrated  b; 
articles  made  by  the  orphans  and  other  student- 
There  is  great  need  of  new  buildings  to  replac 
those  burned,  the  quarters  being  sadly  crampee 
Additional  American  teachers  are  also  greatl. 
needed.      With    the     opportunities    opening    i 
seems  as  if  there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  supplj 
ing  all  that  it  necessary. 


FINANCIAL 


The    South    African    War    and 
American   Commerce. 

The  war  In  South  Africa  has  already  ni- 
tlircftly  but  (luite  noticeably  affected  com- 
merce in  whicli  this  country  is  directly  in- 
terested by  causing  a  sharp  advance  in 
transatlantic  freight  rates.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  British  Government 
liad  chartered  no  less  than  seventy-nine 
steamships  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies,  and  thirty-tive  of  these  were 
engaged  in  the  Atlantic  trade.  Probably  the 
terms  of  the  charters  were  in  most  cases 
like  those  reported  in  the  case  of  the  "  Ohio  " 
of  the  Wilson  Line— fifteen  shillings  per  ton 
per  month,  for  a  minimum  period  of  three 
months,  which  was  estimated  by  steamship 
men  to  be  equivalent  to  ten  pence  per 
liushel  of  grain,  or  more  than  double  the 
current   quoted   rates. 

Atlantic  carrying  rates  rose  sharply,  ow- 
ing to  the  impending  withdrawal  of  ton- 
nage. On  the  6th  inst.  the  grain  rate  to  Lon- 
don had  advanced  from  3i4d  to  5d,  and  on 
the  12th  Inst,  the  general  advance  of  freight 
rates  to  English  ports  was  from  20  to  33 
pel'  cent.  This  additional  cost  will  be  heav- 
iest on. our  exports  of  grain,  provisions  and 
cotton.  .It  will  bo  paid  chiefly  by  the  for- 
eign consumer,  but  it  tends  to  restrict  con- 
sumption and  restrain  trade.  The  railroad 
companies  liave  been  loolving  forward  to  a 
very  active  export  movement  in  grain. 

The  effect  of  the  war,  with  respect  to  our 
|( direct  trade  with  South  Africa,  will  be  re- 
strictive so  far  as  our  shipments  of  mining 
machinery,    railroad    material,    supplies    for 
miners,   agricultural    implements   and    some 
jother  goods  adapted  to  the  uses  of  people  in 
a  state  of  peace  are  concerned.    On  the  other 
hand,  our  shipments  of  canned  meats  and 
ther  food  products,  and,  possibly,  of  arms 
jind  ammunition,  might  be  enlarged    if  the 
jmtire  southern  part  of  the  continent  should 
|)e  involved  in  war.    The  sale  of  American 
[uaterial  for  the  construction  and  operation 
'f  railroads  will  probably  be  prevented  for 


some  time  to  come.  South  Africa  was  be- 
coming a  good  market  for  such  manufac- 
tures. There  were  at  th<;  beginning  of  the 
Avar  nearly  10,000  miles  of  railroad  there, 
either  in  operation  or  actually  under  con- 
struction. AMiile  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  drawn  especially  to  Mr.  Cecil 
Khodes's  "  Cape-to-Cairo  "  railway  project, 
there  were  in  use  several  roads  which  sup- 
plied the  interior  from  ports  on  the  east 
coast,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  good  au- 
thorities that  east  and  west  lines,  either  as 
independent  routes  or  as  branches  and  feed- 
ers of  the  north  and  south  line,  w^ould  be 
more  profitable  than  Mr.  Rhodes's  main  line, 
which  now  extends  northward  from  the  Cape 
to  Bulawayo,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,400 
miles.  It  has  recently  been  demonstrated 
that  no  other  country  can  supply  track  ma- 
terial or  locomotives  so  satisfactorily  as  the 
United  States.  But  railroad  construction 
and  extension  must  for  a  time  be  discontin- 
ued in  South  Africa. 

The  official  reports  do  not  show  exactly  the 
volume  of  our  exports  to  the  two  Boer  re- 
publics, because  the  imports  into  those  re- 
publics, coming  chiefly  by  way  of  Cape 
Town,  are  charged  to  the  ports  of  entry.  It 
is  well  known,  however,  that  our  exports  to 
British  Africa  have  grown  from  less  than 
$4,000,000  in  1894  to  $14,466,000  in  1899  (fis- 
cal years),  and  that  the  growth  has  been  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  the  region  affected  by 
the  war.  British  Africa  in  the  reports  in- 
cludes Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  the 
Niger  Protectorate,  etc..  on  the  west  coast. 
Cousid-General  Stowe  has  reported  that  the 
imports  of  all  South  Africa  in  1897  were 
$113,500,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Cape 
Colony,  $50,000,000;  Transvaal  Republic. 
$44,000,000;  Natal,  $11,525,000;  Orange  Free 
State,  $5,000,000;  Rhodesia  and  other  States.  ■ 
about  $3,000,000.  Of  the  total,  $13,000,000 
came  from  the  United  States.  The  Treasury 
reports  show  that  the  chief  exports  from  this 
country  In  1898  were  as  follows,  the  values 
being  gh'en  in  round  numbers:  Breadstuffs, 
$3,135,000  (a  remarkable  growth  from  only 
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."i;7t»,0(H)  ill  IS'J."));  iron  and  steel  inanufac- 
tures,  $1,874,000;  lumber  and  furniture,  $980,- 
000;  carriages  and  cars,  $534,000;  spirits, 
$792,000;  tobacco,  $250,000;  provisions,  $G84,- 
000;  oils,  $740,000;  chemicals,  dyes,  medi- 
cines, etc.,  $198,000;  agricultural  implements, 
$200,000;  cotton  manufactures.  $94,000; 
leather,  $158,000;  lisli.  $05,000;  fruit,  $74,- 
000.  'While  the  value  of  the  agricultural  im- 
plements was  only  $200,000,  it  appears  to 
have  been  about  half  of  the  vJilue  of  all  such 
implements  imported.  The  detailed  reports 
for  the  fiscal  year  1899  are  not  yet  available. 
They  will  shoAv  an  increase  of  the  imports 
of  various  manufactured  goods  into  South 
Africa  fi'om  this  country,  and  it  is  with  re- 
spect to  such  goods  that  growth  is  to  be 
looked  foi",  after  peace  shall  have  been  re- 
stored. 

The  defeat  of  the  Boers,  followed  by  the 
extension  of  British  rule  over  the  territory 
of  the  two  republics— results  which  are  rea- 
sonably to  be  expected — will  promote  a  more 
rapid  development  of  the  country  between 
Cape  Colony  and  the  great  lakes,  and  with 
this  a  further  growth  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  South  Africa.  The  min- 
ing industry  will  become  broader.  Even  in 
the  Witwatersrand  mines  already  opened 
the  withdrawal  of  $300,000,000  in  gold  is 
said  to  have  left  ten  times  as  much  in  sight, 
and  other  mines  will  be  found.  The  popula- 
tion will  increase  at  a  greater  rate  after  the 
incubus  of  the  unprogressive  Boers  shall 
have  been  removed,  new  railroads  will  be 
built,  and  tlie  sales  of  American  manufac- 
tures will  be  enlarged  in  South  Africa,  as 
tliey  have  been  in  other  foreign  lands  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  But  for  a  time,  in 
the  near  future,  the  course  of  American  trade 

with  that  ])art  of  the  world  may  be  seriously 
disturbed. 


Financial    Items. 

The  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Com- 
pany announce  a  10  per  cent,  semi-an- 
nual dividend,  payable  November  1st. 

....  The  Iron  Age  of  Thursday  last  reported 
that  the  capacity  of  iron  furnaces  in  blast 
had  increased  from  207,335  tons  per  week  on 
September  1st  to  278,050  tons  on  October  1st, 
a  total  which  again  breaks  the  record. 

....The  Treasury   reports  show  that   the 


exports  of  bn.'ailslulfs.  tattle  and  lio.us,  pro- 
visions, cotton  and  mineral  oils  in  September 
were  $04,025,000,  as  against  $54,000,000  in 
August,  and  only  $52,534,000  in  September 
of  last  year.  The  increase  in  exports  of  cot- 
ton is  very  noticeable,  the  value  for  last 
month  having  been  $17,082,000,  as  against 
.$3,G12,0(|(t  in  August  and  $8,928,000  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898. 

....Last  week  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
\\i\y  Company  ordered  forty  locomotives 
from  manufacturers  in  this  country;  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Company 
seventy-five  locomotives  from  the  Baldwiu 
and  the  Richmond  works;  and  the  New  York, 
xVew  Haven  and  Hartford  Company  forty 
from  the  Schenectady  Works.  Tlie  Canadian 
Pacific's  order  is  the  first  large  one  in  many 
years  to  be  placed  by  that  company  outside 
of  Canada.  The  machinists  in  tlie  company's 
shops  are  on  strike. 

Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  on  be- 
half of  the   Central   Pacific   Railroad  Com- 
pany, having  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Government      $47,050,000      first      refundiUK 
mortgage  bonds,  give  notice  to  the  holders 
of  their  certificates  of  deposit  representing 
the  Central  Pacific  of  California  first  mort- 
gage bonds,   series   "A"   to   "I;"  Western 
Pacific  first  mortgage  bonds,  series  "A"  au(i 
"B;"  California 'and  Oregon  first  mortgagt 
bonds,   series  "A"  and   "  B;  "  San  .Toaquii 
Valley  Branch  first  mortgage  bonds;  and  Ceu 
tral  Pacific  laud  bonds,  50-year  0  per  ceat 
bonds,  50-year  5  per  cent,  bonds,  and  coin 
mon  stock,  that  on  and  after  October  16tl 
they    may    receive,  the   new    securities  &m 
cash  to  which  they  are  entitled  from  the  Cei) 
tral  Trust  Company,  New  York,  or  at  the  of 
flee  of  the  Readjustment  Managers  in  En 
rope.    Fractional  scrip  will  be  issued  whic 
may  be  bought  or  sold  to  make  even  bonds. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stock 

during  the  past  week  were  as  follows  : 

BANKS. 


Chatham 3t0 

City 2,025 

Commerce 254% 

Corn  Exchange 376^ 

Gallatin 410 

I  mporters&  Traders'  .525 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Mechanics' 205 

Mechanics  &  Traders'  100 

Merchants' 1^^ 

Oriental 200 

Plaza ^^ 

Western 35f 


International     Banls- 

ing- and  Trust  Co 167 

Guaranty 665 


North  American 1*^ 

Produce  Exchange 
Trust  Co.  of  Amerlca,24( 


m 


INSURANCE. 


That   Pocket  Reserve. 

Many  ycnrs  ago,  and  for  many  years,  advo- 
cates  of    I  ho    geuuino    and    original    assess- 
ment scheme  of  life  insurance— the  scheme 
which  was  built  upon  the  sand  foundation 
of    post-mortem     collections— argued     thus: 
Money   is  needed  in  life  insurance  only  to 
pay  claims  with;  therefore  it  is  not  needed 
until  men  are  dead;  therefore  it  may  be  left 
until  then  in  the  members'  pockets,  where  it 
is    safe.    Hence— besides    the    always-made 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  whole-life  insur- 
ance with  that  of  term  insurance  for  a  few 
of  the  tirst  years,  which  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  other,  as  we  have  over 
and  over  again  pointed  out— the  assessment 
advocate   advised   people   to   keep   their   re- 
serves in  their  owu  pockets. 

Tens   of   thousands   took   this   advice   and 
adhered  to  it,  as  tens  of  thousands  who  had 
occasion  to  realize  upon  claims  or  who  found 
their   supposed    insurance    provision    unsub- 
stantial and  themselves  not  in  condition  to 
make  another   discovered,   to  their   sorrow. 
The  advice  and  phrase  are  alike  both  catchy 
and   shallow.    Th(>   fact   is   that    reserve    in 
the  member's  pocket  is  not  safe;  it  is   for 
two    reasons    not    safe:  the    first    of    these 
is    that    he    does    not    keep     it    there     at 
all— he    spends    it    instead.    It    is    tolerably 
well  known    that    corporations    wliicli    own 
many  ships  do  their  own  insuiing,  as  they 
can  do  successfully;  but  it  is  probably  not 
so  well  known  that  they  do  not  insure  them- 
selves by  simply  declining  to  pay  premiums 
!<i  marine  underwriters  and   then   awaiting 
the  result.    Did   tliey  so    a  loss   would  find 
them  unprepared;  they  set  aside  an  ample 
lu-emium    fund    at    interest    and    thus    keep 
themselves     ready.    Corporations     do     this, 
ijbut  the  individual  does  not;  he  does  not  keep 
"lis    insurance    reserve    intact— it    goes    for 
something  else,  and  when  needed  is  not  avail- 
ible.   The  other  reason  why  this  plan  is  un- 
safe is  that  when  the  assessment  association 
'jloos  call  on  him  for  the  reserve  he  has  nom- 


inally been  keeping,  in  accordance  witii  its 
original  plan  and  counsel,  tlie  human  na- 
ture within  him  arises  in  anger  and  ho  re- 
fuses to  pay  at  the  end  what  he  ouglil  to 
have  been  paying  all  along.  This  is  proved 
by  frequent  experience;  and  th(!  struggle 
of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund— not  the  only 
one  to  face  this  struggle— to  correct  its  early 
errors  and  avoid  their  consequences  empha- 
sizes the  moral  of  it. 

Mr.  Mabie,  who  has  undertaken  the  re-  ■ 
habilitation  of  the  Northwestern  IMasonic 
Aid  Association,  is  now  facing  this  difficulty. 
He  wishes  to  convert  the  assessment  North- 
western into  a  real  level-premium  company. 
He  must  Avrite  new  contracts  correctly;  how 
shall  he  retain  tlie  old  members  ?  He  pro- 
poses to  provide  reserve  for  their  contracts 
by  putting  on  them  a  lien  tlierefor  at  .j  ]ier 
cent,  interest;  tlie  policy  holder  is  to  deposit 
a  premium  note  equal  to  the  dilfereiice  be- 
tween tlie  new  rate  and  the  old.    He  says: 

"  By  this  method  you  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  preininm  rate  at  the  age  you  entered  the 
company,  instead  of  paying  a  premium  based  on 
your  present  age,  should  you  now  take  insur- 
ance in  a  standard  company.  Under  the  plan 
as  proposed  no  re-examination  will  be  required, 
as  the  increa.sed  risk  on  account  of  the  advanced 
age  is  fully  offset  by  the  reserve  deposit  or  lien. 
Should  ii  policy  holder  desire,  he  may  pay  the 
amount  of  the  reserve  lien  or  the  full  amount 
of  the  new  premium  in  case  of  an  increase  under 
the  new  plan,  or  both,  in  cash,  and  have  the 
policy  clear  of  liability  on  acount  of  either  or 
both." 

Our  former  near  neighbor.  Tnstirancc, 
commends  this  plan  as  reasonable  and  just, 
and  we  admit  it  to  be  so,  but  it  does  not  in 
the  least  alter  the  facts,  nor  does  it  relieve 
the  severity  of  the  demand.  More  money 
is  imperatively  required.  Instead  of  paying 
that,  the  policy  holder  is  to  borrow  it  year 
by  year,  paying  current  interest  and  putting 
an  increasing  lien  on  his  policy.  Perhaps  the 
plan  may  be  more  acceptable,  but  the  only 
especial  benefit  in  it  is  in  retaining  the  level 
premium   based   on   the  original  age  «f  en- 
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try  instfjul  of  an  ago  now  atlainod.  This 
oiiglit  lo  help  retain  those  who  are  not  too 
angered  to  reason  (provided  they  have  faith 
In  the  Northwestern's  future),  as  compared 
with  the  alternative  of  seeking  new  insur- 
ance elsewhere,  but  it  will,  of  course,  have 
most  weight  with  those  physically  impaired. 


Contingent  Commissions. 

President  Francis  C.  Moore,  of  the 
Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company,  has 
put  forth  a  pamphlet  arguing  vigorously 
In  favor  of  contingent  commissions,  by  which 
he  means  commissions  contingent  partly  up- 
on the  quality  of  business  done,  as  proved  by 
its  underwriting  results,  and  not  wholly 
upon  its  volume.  President  Cunningham,  of 
the  Gleus  Falls,  the  able  head  of  a  singularly 
successful  company,  dissents.  His  objec- 
tions, altho  admittedly  serious,  touch  only 
the  difficulties  in  applying  the  principle  to 
practice,  and  may  be  considered  incidental 
rather  than  radical.  We  shall  therefore  pass 
them  by  to  record  our  hearty  approval  of  the 
Idea  of  a  community  of  interest  between 
agent  and  company.  To  the  objection  that 
•  the  contingent  commission  would  increase 
expense  account,  Mr.  Moore  replies  unan- 
swei'ably  that  whether  increased  expense  is 
objectionable  depends  entirely  on  what  is  ob- 
tained thereby;  that  "it  is  better  to  pay  for 
labor  than  for  ashes,  for  man's  work  than 
for  fire's  work;"  that  the  whole  community 
would  gain  if  70  per  cent,  of  premiums  were 
taken  by  expenses  and  thereby  losses  were 
reduced  to  20  per  cent.,  and  still  more  if  80 
per  cent,  for  expense  could  bring  losses 
down  to  10.  He  says  that  no  man  ever  know- 
ingly cheats  himself;  that,  at  present,  if  the 
agent  sees  reason  to  cancel  a  risk  and  does 
so,  he  must  refund  his  commission  pro  rata, 
whereas  the  agent  should  gain  by  watchful- 
ness and  attention  instead  of  losing,  and  he 
sums  up,  in  language  which  could  only  be 
weakened  by  paraphrasing  it: 

A  business  which  depends  upon  quaHty  rather 


than  upon  qnaiitity  must  pay  for  quality  if  it  ex- 
pects to  sec\irc  it. 

If  it  expects  continuous  service  throughout 
the  year  it  must  not  pay  the  whole  year's  wages 
in  advance. 

If  it  expects  to  work  by  means  of  human 
agents,  it  must  handle  them  in  accordance  with 
the  known  laws  of  human  nature,  whose  most 
potent  factor  is  self-interest,  and  this  must  be 
enlisted  if  success  is  desired  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  their  own  overseers.  They  must  be 
made  partners. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  obstacles  to 
successfully  putting  the  px'actice  upon  this 
principle  of  self-interest  and  community  of 
interest,  and  however  immovable  such  ob- 
stacles may  be,  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  certain.    The  agent  profits  by  getting 
the  business;  the  company  profits,  or  perhaps 
loses,  according  to  the  results.    The  quality 
of  business  done  is  of  vital  consequence  to 
the  company;  it  should  not  be  of  almost  no 
consequence  to  the  agent.      This  is  as  em- 
phatically true  as  to  life  insurance  as  of  any 
other.    As  to  lapses  in  life  insurance,  it  has 
been  epigrammatically  put  that  "  the  busi- 
ness that  stays  Is  the  business  that  pays," 
and  only  fire  business  also  which  stays  (by 
not  burning)  pays.    The  crowning  vice  in  re- 
bate in  life  insurance  is  that  it  does  not  stop 
with  the  absence  of  community  of  interest; 
it  makes  antagonism  of  interest,  for  when 
the  rebated  policy  has  finished  its  first  year 
both  holder  and  agent  have  a  motive  for 
dropping  it  and  placing  it  over  again  in  an- 
other company,  so  that  the  agent  gains  twice 
and  the  company  loses  doubly.    It  amounts 
to  paying  a  purchasing  agent  by  commission 
on  the  bills,  whether  he  buys  soundness  or 
buys  rot,  and  even  doubling  his  pay  if  he 
buys   the  latter.    What   could   be   more  ab- 
surd ? 

Of  course  rebate  is  the  extreme  and  the 
logical  flower  of  a  bad  root.  Yet  the  agent 
must  have,  somehow,  an  interest  with  the 
principal;  in  some  manner  and  some  meas- 
ure they  must  be  on  the  same  side  of  the 
trade  counter  and  win  or  lose  together. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Admiral  Dewey  should  be  an  example  to 
the  bovs  who  want  to  run  away  to  see.  He 
didn't  I— Puck. 

. . . ."  We're  in  a  pickle,  now,"  said  a  man  in 
a  crowd.  "  A  regular  jam,"  said  another. 
"  Heaven  preserve  us,"  exclaimed  an  old  lady. — 
Columbus   (Ohio)   State  Journal. 

...  .Be  honest — ^'so  the  poets  write — 

It  makes  night  sweet  and  daylight  bright ; 
This  trait,  too,  elsewhere  will  not  fail — 
'Twill  serve  to  keep  you  out  of  jail. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

. . .  .The  following  is  extracted  from  an  essay 
written  by  a  schoolboy,  aged  ten,  on  a  play  he 
liad  been  to  see :  "  The  villun  curled  his  mus- 
tarsh,  and  seezing  the  pure  vurgin  shreeks  ha  ha 
be  mine  or  deaths  blud  is  on  my  head  this  dagger 
stabs  thee  to  thy  utermost  sole  ha  ha  vengunze. 
But  the  good  hero  comes  and  says  O  hevins  hev- 
ins  stur  won  step  and  thy  ded  body  lies  at  my 
door.  Lay  won  parm  on  the  vurgins  korpse  and 
it  was  better  if  you  was  drowned  with  a  mill- 
stone. Avarnt  avarnt  from  the  sweet  korpses 
presunz."- — Tit-Bits. 

...."I  tiik  two  gals  down  street  last  night 
to  git  'em  some  ice  cream,"  said  George  Wash- 
ington Snowball,  "  but  when  I  got  down  I  'mos' 
had  a  fit  of  heart  disease."  "  What  was  the 
trouble?  Did  they  ask  for  a  second  helping?  " 
"What  was  the  reason?  Did  you  discover  that 
you  had  left  your  money  at  home?"  "No, 
sah ;  dat  wasn't  what  was  de  matter  at  all. 
It  was  when  we  got  in  sight  ob  de  as  you  please, 
sah — one  gal  on  each  arm,  you  kno — an'  when 
we  got  in  sight  ob  de  ice  cream  saloon  I  read 
dat  sign,  an'  I  fought  I  should  drap  dead." 
"What  did  the  sign  say?"  "It  said:  Ice 
Cream,  $1.25  Per  Gal.'  I  had  two  gals,  you 
know,  besides  mawself." — Exchange. 

THE    SITUATION. 

From  Krugersdorp  to  Lichtenberg, 

And  back  to  Potchefstrum ; 
From  Swazieland  to  Pietersburg 

Is  heard  the  burgher  drum : 
From  Wakkerstrum  to  Ermelo, 

From  Iloopstad  to  Dundee, 
They're  marching  tiown  to  Rustenburg, 

And  up  from  Kimberlee. 
From  Heidelberg,  and  Lydenburg, 

.Johannesburg  and  all. 
From  Standerton  and  Barbeton 

They  answer  to  the  call, 
And  Ermelo  is  all  agog. 

And  Ventersdorp  is  wuss ; 
And  latest  news  from  Haetnertsburg 

All  indicates  a  fuss. 

— Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

.You  can  get  away  from  Indians  ; 
^  Detectives  you  can  foil ; 
You  can  hide  yourself  from  burglars 

Who  are  spying  'round  for  spoil. 
You  can  shun  the  deadly  trolley 
If  you'll  pause  a  bit  and  plan  ; 
But  it's  hard  to  get  in  hiding 
When  the  office  seeks  the  man. 

It  seldom  brings  disturbance 

To  a  placid  mortal's  wav. 
But  when  it  does  it's  tireless 

.\s  a  lion  after  prey. 
So  take  warning,  Mr.  Dewey. 
^  ^  As  the  outlook  here  you  scan, 
There's  a  roar  that  makes  the  echoes 

As  the  office  seeks  the  man ! 

—  Washington  Star. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY   VIBGINIA   DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Great  Words  from  Great 
Americans." 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  nickname ; 

A  letter  my  next ; 

A  conjunction  the  third; 

But  you  fourth  whene'er  vexed ; 

My  whole  found  no  sixth 

Nor  a  sweet  soporific 

When  alone  in  his  fifth 

In  the  distant  Pacific. 

If  my  ivhole  were  alive,  from  what  people  say 

He'd  be  more  than  two  centuries  old  to-day. 

G.   B.    DYER. 
CONNECTED  DIAMONDS. 


» 

*  *     * 

*     •     ♦     *     * 

******     X- 

***** 

*  *     * 
« 


I.  Upper  Diamond  :  1,  In  patched ;  2,  a 
color ;  3,  a  teacher ;  4,  one  who  loves  his  coun- 
try ;  5,  din ;  6,  a  mottled  appearance  in  mahog- 
any ;  7,  in  patched. 

II.  Left-hand  Diamond:  1,  In  patched:  2. 
an  obstruction;  3,  gave  medicine  to;  4,  a  small 
castle ;  5,  a  fruit ;  6,  a  lair ;  7,  in  patched. 

III.  Central  Diamoxd  :  1.  In  patched ;  2,  a 
kind  of  wheel ;  3,  encounters ;  4,  became  gradu- 
ally smaller  toward  one  end :  5,  to  deserve ;  t>. 
obstinate ;  7,  in  patched. 

IV.  Right-hand  Diamond  :    1,  In  patched ; 

2,  a  small  spot ;  3,  cupolas ;  4,  a  clergyman ;  5, 
general  tendency ;  6,  a  title ;  7.  in  patched. 

V.  Lower  Diamond  :  1,  In  patched ;  2,  a 
river  of  Scotland  ;  3,  the  true  skin  ;  4,  a  Turkish 
monk ;  5,  sends  out ;  6,  a  beast  of  burden ;  7,  in 
patched.  F.  G.  s. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  OCTOBER  5th. 

Concealed    Namks. — 1,    Anderson  ;    2,    Aldrich  : 

3,  Arthur :  4,  Austin :  5,  Allen ;  6,  Appleton ;  7, 
Sand :  8,  More ;  9,  Alexander ;  10,  Hardy ;  11. 
Young ;  12,  Scott :  13.  Cobb :  14.  Cooper :  15, 
Carey ;  16,  Barrie :  17,  Black :  IS,  Brame :  19, 
Dana;  20,  Bellamy:  21,  Blackmore :  22,  Bremer; 
23,  Stern  :  24.  Gray  :  25.  Toe :  26.  Haggard  ;  27. 
Marvel ;  28.  Foote :  29,  Wood :  30,  Lever :  31,  Wll- 
klns ;  32.  Smart ;  33,  Stephens  :  34.  Lyall  :  35. 
Pierce  ;  36,  Lover  :  37,  Southworth  :  38.  Forrester  : 
39.  Knight :  40,  Warfield  :  41,  Fenn  ;  42,  Rice :  43. 
Wallace:  44,  Kipling:  45.  Wiggin  :  46.  Words- 
worth :  47,  Longfellow  ;  48,  Sawyer ;  49,  Marryat : 
.%0,  Marlltt :  51,  Verne:  52,  Trollope  :  53.  Grimm. 

Octagon. — l.  Bar  ;  2,  Karen  :  3.  bandsiiw  :  4, 
ardency  ;  5,  resnare  ;  0,  nacre  :  7,  Wye. 
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The  Naples  papers  say  that  the  Countess 
of  llavaschicri  has  given  all  her  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  Pozzuoli  to  an  Italian  hygienic  soci- 
ety, with  the  condition  that  a  hospital  for  con- 
sumptives shall  be  greeted  on  them. 

. ..  .The  people  of  West  Virginia  have  given 
to  Capt.  French  E.  Chadwick,  who  commanded 
Kear-Admii-al  Sampson's  flagship,  the  "  New 
York,"  during  the  recent  war,  a  fine  sword, 
which  was  presented  to  him  at  Morgantown  on 
the  lUtli  inst.  by  (Jovernor  Atkinson.  Among 
the  distinguished  visitors  was  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson,  and  25,000  people  witnessed  the  pa- 
rade which  was  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the 
day. 

....  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  increased  his 
gift  fur  a  public  library  in  Washington  from 
$300,000  to  $350,000.  As  a  souvenir  in  return 
for  his  gift  of  $50,000  to  Stevens  Institute, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  laboratory,  the  graduates 
of  the  institute  will  send  to  him  in  a  beautiful 
casket  a  piece  of  the  first  T-rail  ever  made.  The 
T-rail  was  invented  by  a  member  of  the  family 
that  founded  the  institute,  and  the  first  rail  of 
the  kind  was  manufactured  in  Wales  at  the  mills 
of  Sir  William  Guest. 

...  .In  detaching  Lieut.  I.  V.  Gillis  from  duty 
at  the  Indian  Head  proving  grounds  and  assign- 
ing him  to  the  command  of  the  torpedo  boat 
"  Porter,"  the  Government  rewards  him  for  an 
act  of  great  courage  during  the  blockade  of  San- 
tiago. As  a  nearly  spent  Spanish  torpedo  was 
approaching  the  "  Porter,"  Lieutenant  Gillis 
jumped  into  the  water,  threw  his  arms  around 
the  projectile,  turned  it  from  its  course,  and 
,then  made  it  harmless  by  unscrewing  its  detonat- 
ing pin,  or  "  war-nose." 

....It  is  reported  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  that 
George  Fitzgerald,  a  mining  expert,  formerly  of 
New  York,  has  accepted  for  himself  and  his  two 
brothers  (who  have  been  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  the  Philippines)  an  offer  of  $750,- 
000  from  British  capitalists  for  a  large  tract  of 
mineral  land  in  Venezuela,  which  their  father 
obtained  from  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
years  ago.  This  land  was  in  the  territory  affect- 
ed by  the  conflicting  claims  of  Venezuela  and 
(ireat  Britain,  and  the  title  of  thfe  Fitzgeralds 
was  confirmed  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Boundary  Arbitration  Tribunal,  which  declared 
that  the  tract  belonged  to  Venezuela. 

....Francis  Peek,  of  London  and  Margate, 
who  died  on  I  lie  lltli  nil.,  was  one  of  the  most 
pliilantlirupic  ;iii(l  ninniHient  of  England's  mer- 


chant princes.  During  his  lifetime  he  gave  for 
various  beneficent  objects  nearly  $2,500,000, 
this  sum  including  the  entire  cost  of  three 
churches  in  South  London,  and  large  gifts  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Church  Army,  and  similar 
evangelistic  agencies.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  for  many  years  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Howard  Association.  He 
wrote  .several  books  dealing  with  the  causes  of 
pauperism  and  crime,  and  gave  $25,000  toward 
fou.'iding  the  Peek  prizes  for  the  encouragement 
of  Biblical  study  in  the  London  schools. 

.  ..  .D.  F.  Converse,  a  mill  owner  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  left  one- 
third  of  his  estate  (which  is  valued  at  about 
$500,000)  to  Converse  College,  an  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  which  was  found- 
ed by  himself.  By  the  will  of  John  Pearson, 
who  died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  week  before  last, 
!?S00,000  (out  of  an  estate  of  a  little  more  than 
$1,000,000)  was  left  to  three  trustees,  who  were 
instructed  to  expend  the  income  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  of  the  public  charities  of 
the  State.  The  will  is  to  be  contested  by  his 
widow.  The  late  John  H.  Sessions,  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  bequeathed  $25,000  to  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, $10,000  to  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  $10,000  to  the  Methodist  Church 
Mission  Society. 

.  . .  .Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  formal 
inauguration  of  Miss  Caroline  Hazard  as  presi- 
dent of  Wellesley  College,  a  few  days  ago,  were 
Bishop  Lawrence,  President  Hadley  of  Yale, 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  President  Thomas 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  President  Angell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  President  Carter  of  Williams, 
President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College,  represent- 1 
atives  of  the  federal,  State  and  town  authorities, 
and  delegates  from  all  colleges  or  universities 
which  offer  the  higher  degrees  to  women.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Presidents  Eliot,  Angell 
and  Hadley,  and  the  seal,  charter  and  keys 
were  presented  by  JNIrs.  Henry  Fowle  Durant, 
the  widow  of  the  founder  of  the  college.  Miss 
Hazard,  who  is  forty-two  years  old,  brings  to 
her  office  not  only  a  varied  training  in  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  but  also  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  for  while  she  is  known  as  the 
editor  of  the  works  of  her  grandfather,  the  late 
Rowland  G.  Hazard,  and  the  author  of  a  memoir 
of  Professor  Diman  and  of  certain  historical 
studies,  she  was  foi-  years  associated  with  her 
father  in  perfecting  and  carrying  out  plans  foi 
the  community  which  has  grown  up  around  tbt 
great  factories  of  the  Hazard  family  at  Pea« 
Dale,  R.  1. 
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The  campaigus  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  have  been  enliv- 
ened by  speeches  from  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  now  returns  to  take  up  the  work 
again  in  his  own  State.  In  Kentucky  he 
urged  all  Democrats  to  vote  for  Goebel,  and 
declined  to  answer  a  long  list  of  questions 
by  which  ex-Governor  Brown,  the  candidate 
of  the  bolters,  asked  for  his  opinion  concern- 
ing what  took  place  in  the  convention  by 
which  Goebel  was  nominated.  To.  all  pro- 
tests against  that  nomination  his  only  re- 
spouse  was  that  if  there  had  been  wrong- 
doing iu  that  convention  a  remedy  could  not 
be  obtained  by  electing  a  Republican.  The 
division  of  the  party  seems  to  point  clearly 
to  the  defeat  of  Goebel  upon  a  fair  count  of 
the  votes  to  be  cast.  In  Ohio  Mr.  Bryan's 
audiences  were  cold  and  unsympathetic.  In 
both  States  he  spoke  for  silver,  but  gave 
greater  iirominence  to  other  issues,  denounc- 
ing trusts,  calling  for  the  independence  of 
the  Filipinos,  and  making  elaborate  argu- 
ments in  support  of  an  income  tax.  He  also 
took  the  side  of  the  Boors  iu  the  South  Af- 
rican war  and  warmly  commended  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, the  Democratic  candidate,  whose  loy- 
alty to  this  Democratic  leader  has  been  ques- 
tioned. In  Ohio  Senator  Ilanna  and  Senator 
Frye  have  been  making  a  tour  of  the  State 
together,  Mr.  Ilanna  defending  trusts,  or 
combinations  of  corporations,  as  a  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  our  commercial  condition,  and 
saying  that  such  combinations  are  needed 
to  enable  American  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  Europe  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Bryan  points 
out  that  trusts  are  denounced  by  the  plat- 
form of  the  Senator's  party  in  his  own  State. 
The  Senator  liolds  that  the  trust  (juestion  is 


purely  one  of  business  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  brought  into  politics.  The  Republican 
committee  has  addressed  to  the  manufac- 
turers an  appeal  for  contributions,  and  as 
one  of  the  letters  was  sent  to  Mayor  Jones's 
factory  it  fell  into  his  hands  and  he  pub- 
lished it.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Republican 
candidate  nominated  by  Quay  for  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  Josiah  R.  Adams,  has 
been  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  ticket  by 
the  attacks  of  Republican  newspapers  which 
pointed  to  his  connection  with  two  wrecked 
investment  companies  In  which  many  resi- 
dents of  the  State  lost  money. 


Before    his    visit   to    Ver- 

Admiral  Dewey      ^^^^^^^  Admiral  Dewey  ac- 

at  Home  ^    i  ^1  i  1       .^^     ^ 

cepted  the  people  s  gift  of 

a  hou»e  in  Washington,  saying  that  if  it  had 
been  presented  by  a  few  wealthy  men  he 
should  not  be  disposed  to  take  it,  but  as  he 
saw  that  more  than  43,000  persons  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  fund  he  would  accept  it  with 
pleasure  as  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 
He  expressed  a  preference  for  a  house  al- 
ready built,  in  order  that  he  might  "  go  in 
and  hang  up  his  hat  at  once."  The  com- 
mittee, with  his  approval,  bought  the  house 
at  No.  1747  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  which  Mr. 
.Tames  E.  Fitch  erected  a  few  j-ears  ago  for 
liis  own  use.  It  is  only  one  door  from  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  and  is  near  the  British  and 
Italian  embassies,  while  the  Metropolitan 
Club,  the  Admiral's  favorite  lounging  place, 
can  be  reached  by  a  short  walk.  The  com- 
mittee paid  about  }?50,000  for  it.  The  Ad- 
miral is  dehghted  with  his  new  home  and 
takes  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  ro  hla 
friends.  It  has  come  to  him  in  good  time, 
for  bo  ue(>ds  a  little  rest  under  his  own  roof- 
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tree.    The    mental    strain    of    the    last    few 
weeks  had  begun  to  affect  his  health,  and  by 
the  advice  of  his  physician  he  canceled,  on 
the  20th  inst.,  his  engagements  to  visit  At- 
lanta, Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  and  decided 
to  decline  aJl  invitations  for  the  present.  He 
had  intended  to  be  In  Atlanta  on  the  24th- 
inst.,  when  the  State  will  give  a  sword  to  his 
friend     and     flag     lieutenant.      Lieutenant 
Brumby.    He  had  stipulated  that  the  recep- 
tion should  be  in  honor  of  Brumby,  and  that 
he  himself  should  not  be  made  conspicuous 
in  the  exercises.    When   he  learned  that   a 
three  days'    program    of    banquets,  parades 
and  barbecues  had  been  arranged,  and  that 
the    whole    affair    Avas    advertised    as    the 
"  South's  welcome  to  Dewey,"  he  expressed 
some  dissatisfaction.    The    city    of    Chicago 
will  give  the  Admiral  for  use  in   his   new 
house  a  beautiful  silver  service  of  seventy 
pieces.  A  newspaper  correspondent  says  of  the 
Admiral's  talk  with  his  friends  about  Gen- 
eral Otis:  "He  does  not  discuss  him   with 
any  bitterness,  nor  does  he  use  any  harsh 
epithets.    On  the  contrary,  he  calls  attention 
to  General  Otis's  many  admirable  traits,  to 
his  kindness  of  heart,  his  capacity  for  hard 
work  and  his  devotion  to  what  he  considers 
to  be  his  duty;  but  he  also  says  that  Otis  is 
no  man  for  the  present  situation,  simply  be- 
cause   he    does    not    appear   to   comprehend 
what  is  required  of  him  or  the  methods  that 
should  be  pursued  to  bring  the  campaign  to 
an  end." 


The   long   delayed   in- 
"  Columbia  "  Wins      ternational  yacht  races 

the  Races  1  ^  ,     j.       „i 

were  saded  last  week, 

and  the  America's  cup  remains  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  were  three  races,  and 
the  "  Columbia  "  won  all  of  them— the  sec- 
ond by  an  accident,  the  first  and  third  by 
merit  alone.  After  seven  successive  failures, 
due  to  lack  of  wind,  the  first  race  was  sailed 
on  the  IGth  in  a  moderate  breeze.  Going 
fifteen  miles  to  windward,  the  "  Columbia  " 
outpointed  and  outfooted  the  "  Shamrock  " 
from  the  start,  gaining  nearly  ten  minutes 
on  the  first  half  aud  adding  22  seconds  on 
the  return  before  the  wind.  She  v/on  "  fair- 
ly and  squarely,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  said, 
by  10  minutes  and  8  seconds,  or  I14  miles. 
On  the    following    day    the    yachts  started 


again  to  sail  over  a  triangular  course.    The 
"  Shamrock "   carried   a  great  club   topsail, 
which  was  a  little  too  heavy  for  the  spars. 
She  got  some  advantage  at  the  beginning  by 
skillful  management,  but  the  wire  backstay 
of  the  topmast  broke,  twenty-four  minutes 
later,    and    the    Oregon    pine    topmast    then 
snapped  off  at  its  foot.    Down  came  the  big 
sail,  and  the  yacht  returned  to  port  for  re- 
pairs.      The    "  Columbia "    sailed    over    the 
course  and  thus   won  the  second   race.    At 
Sir  Thomas's  own  suggestion  there  had  been 
an  agreement  that  each  boat  must  "  stand 
by  the  consequences  of  any  accident  happen- 
ing to  her."    On  the  19th  there  was  another 
failure,   for  lack  of  wind,  but  on  the  20th 
there  was  half  a  gale  and  a  promise  of  that 
rough  weather  which  the  visitors  longed  for. 
In  this  third   race,   which  was  sailed  with 
seas  sweeping  the  decks,  the  "  Shamrock " 
started  one  minute  in  advance,  but  the  "  Co- 
lumbia "  showed  her  superiority  again,  gain- 
ing the  minute  in  the  beat  of  fifteen  miles 
to  windward,  turning  17  seconds  ahead,  and 
outrunning  the  challenger  by  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  on  the  return.    She  won  the  race  (and 
the   series)    by   G   minutes   and   34   seconds. 
American  flags  were  at  once  hoisted  on  Sir 
Thomas's    steam    yacht,    and    the    "  Sham- 
rock's "  crew  cheered  the  sailors  on  the  "  Co- 
lumbia."   There  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  complaint.    The  course  had  always  been 
kept  clear.    "  The  '  Columbia '  is  the  better 
boat,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  and  she  richly  de- 
serves her  victory."    He  spoke  with   much 
feeling  of  his  warm  reception  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.    In  appreciation  of  his  bearing, 
which  has  excited  popular  admiration,  prom- 
inent citizens  of  New  York  have  started  a 
subscription  for  a  loving  cup,  which  will  be 
formally  presented  to  him  in  the  great  audi- 
torium of  Madison  Square  Garden. 


The  census  enumerators  be- 
Cuba  and  ggjj  ^jj^jj.  y^Qi-y^  on  the  16th. 
Porto  Rico  rj,j^gy  ^.gj.g  ^^gji  received  by 
the  people,  who  readily  gave  the  informa- 
tion required.  The  Superintendent  thinks 
that  the  census  can  be  completed  in  forty 
days.  A  protest  having  been  made  against 
the  employment  of  young  Julio  Sangully  and 
two  or  three  of  his  associates  as  enumera- 
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tors,    they    have    resigned.    These    are    the 
young  men  who  tore  down  a  Spanish  flag 
from  a  club  house  In  Havana  and  were  pros- 
ecuted for  disturbing  tlie  peace.    They  had 
been    appointed    before    they    offended    the 
Spanish  residents    by    this    act.    The  news- 
paper organ  of  the  Cuban  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation pubhshes  a  tirade  against  the  census, 
saying  that  the  future  welfare  of  Cuba  will 
not    be    promoted    by    it.    "  Cuba's    future," 
says  this  paper,  "  is  in  her  liberating  rifles 
and    machetes.    She   depends   solely   on   the 
program  of  war  written  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs  and   heroes,   and   published   to   the 
world  condensed  in  those  two  sublime  and 
effulgent  words,  independence  or  death."  An 
oflBcial  report  shows  that  in  Havana  there 
were    34    cases    of    yellow    fever,    with    11 
deaths,   in   August,   and   54   cases,    with   18 
deaths,  in  September— a  much  better  record 
than  that  of  the  same  month  in  any  previous 
year.    Up  to  the  17th  inst.  there  had  been  in 
October  21  cases  and  13  deaths.    Santiago  is 
said  to  be  exceptionally  free  from  disease. 
Withhi  the  last  sixty  days  more  than  2,000 
immigrants  from  Spain  have  arrived  at  Ha- 
vana   and    many    thousands    more    are    ex- 
pected.   The  newcomers  say  that  there  is  no 
worli  for  them  in  Spain,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment assists  them  to  cross  the  ocean.  The 
industrial  situation  is  not  improved  by  the 
addition  of  these  Immigrants  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island.  Trade  journals  repoi't  that 
since  the  order  reducing  the  duty  on  Porto 
Rlcau  coffee  imported  into  Cuba  became  op- 
erative, on  the  9th  inst.  the  importation  of 
other  coffee  Into  the  island  by  way  of  New 
York,  amounting  heretofore  to  about  .f2.50,- 
000  per  annum,  lias  ceased. 


At  the  cloi^e  of  the  short  cam- 
The  War     ^.^-^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Cavite,  General 
I   m  Luzon      -        ^  .,,         ,  .     , 

»  Lawton,  with  a  force  ot  about 

2,700  men,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  San 
Isidro.  a  town  about  lifty  miles  north  of 
Manila,  or  the  Rio  Grande,  which  empties 
into  the  northern  part  of  Manila  Bay.  His 
I  purpose  was  to  establish  at  San  Isidro  a 
base,  from  which  his  column  could  move 
upon  Tarlac,  a  town  said  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  Aguinaldo.  He  arrived  at  San 
Isidro  on  the  20th  inst.  On  the  march  up  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  troops  were  op- 


posed in  the  vicinity  of  Arayat.  and  in  an 
engagement    there    the    two    companies    of 
Macabebee  scouts,  commanded  by  Americans, 
displayed  great  bravery,  dispersing  the  Fili- 
pinos and   talcing   flfty-nine   prisoners.    The 
insurgents  sought  to  delay  the  advance  by 
destroying  a  bridge  near  San  Fernando.    Six 
hundred  Filipinos  commanded  by  General  Pio 
del  Pilar  were  driven  out  of  San  Isidro.    The 
natives  in  this  region  seemed  well  disposed 
toward   the  Americans.    Heavy  rains  made 
the  movement  a  difficult  one.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  it  General  Otis  received  a  message 
purporting   to   come   from   General    Pio   del 
Pilar,  in  which  the  latter  offered,  for  $25,000, 
to  refrain  from  attacking  Manila;  for  $250,- 
000  to  surrender  his  army  after  a  sham  bat- 
tle; and,  for  $500,000.  to  stop  the  insurrection 
by  delivering  Aguinaldo  and  his  generals  to 
the    American    forces.    At    about   the    same 
time  the  story  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
surrender  to  our  army  twelve  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery belonging  to  the   Filipinos  was  told 
by  Spaniards  who  escaped  fi'om  the  Filipino 
camp  and  entered  our  lines.    It  appears  that 
the  surrender  was  to  be  made  by  ten  Span- 
iards, who  had  been  captured  by  the  insur- 
gents and  were  serving  in  their  army.    While 
one  of  them  was  in  Manila  explaining  the 
project   to   American  oflicers,   the   plot  waa 
discovered  by  the  insurgents,  who  promptly 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  it  by  cutting 
the  throats  of  seven  of  the  Spaniards.    Two 
escaped  in  a  boat  and  joined  the  other  sur- 
vivor   in    Manila.     Three    Filipino    soldiers 
entered  our  lines  at  Angeles  on  the  20th  and 
asked  that  several  prominent  Filipino  offi- 
cers, acting  as  a  commission,  should  be  re- 
ceived and  heard  concerning  terms  of  peace. 
General  Otis  declined  to  receive  the  commis- 
sion.   Lieiit.-Col.  Guy  Howard,  son  of  Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard,  was  killed  on  the  21st,  near 
San  Isidro. 


Venezuela 


As  was  expected,  the  past  week 


has  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
Gen.  Cipriano  Castro,  cliief  of  the  Venezuelan 
rebels,  in  his  somewhat  bloodless  war  against 
Andrade,  and  the  downfall  and  flight  of  the 
latter.  President  Andrade  tried  every  means 
of  conciliation  before  he  actually  fled  the 
capital,  but  as  nearly  all  his  support  melted 
away  before  the  blaze  of  glory  of  the  invest- 
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Ing  Castro,  he  took  SOO  troops  with  him  and 
escaped  from  a  northern  port— some  say  to 
Trinidad,  others  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  meantime  Vice-President  Rodrigues  tele- 
graphed General  Castro  that  the  freedom  of 
the  city  was  his  and  undoubtedly  by  this 
time  the  successful  General  is  acting  the  role 
of  provisional  president.  He  does  this  until 
a  convocation  can  be  called  to  formally  elect 
him,  since  he  says  he  does  not  wish  to  assume 
any  power  without  the  fullest  constitutional 
rights.  The  only  possible  hindrances  to  the 
fulfilliug  of  these  prospects  are  that  one  Gen- 
eral Hernandes,  Avho  has  been  lying  in 
prison  because  he  did  not  agree  with  Au- 
drade  in  politics,  will  now,  on  account  of 
his  support  of  the  rebels  be  released  and  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  presidency  himself, 
since  he  is  far  better  liuown  in  Venezuela 
than  Castro. 


The  tenth  Congress    of    the 

The  German      gocial  Democratic  party,  the 
2oci3,lists 

largest  political  party  of  Ger- 
many, has  just  been  held  at  Hanover,  and 
some  5,000  to  G,000  delegates  were  present, 
representing  fully  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
voting  population  of  the  Empire.  The  chief 
discussion  turned  on  what  might  be  called  a 
question  of  heresy.  A  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished a  short  time  ago  by  Herr  Edward 
Bernstein,  of  London,  which  attempted  to 
show  that  orthodox  socialism  was  and  must 
be  a  failure  and  that  only  through  evolution- 
ary socialism  or  "  opportunism  "  could  social 
reform  and  the  "  co-operative  common- 
wealth "  be  achieved.  He  contended  that 
worliingmen  are  not  in  a  position  to  talie 
over  the  reins  of  government,  and  he 
summed  up  socialism  as  "  philosophically 
the  hereditary  outcome  of  liberalism."  In 
other  words,  the  Social  Democrats  should 
cease  to  be  a  purely  proletarian  party,  al- 
ways against  the  capitalists,  but  should  make 
themselves  the  radical  wing  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Herr  Bebel  and  Herr  Liebknecht, 
the  older  war  horses,  led  the  attack  in 
speeches  of  six  hours  or  so  apiece.  Herr 
Bebel  said  give  the  masses  political  power 
and    intelligence    would    not    be    wanting. 

Democracy  is  absolutely  different  from  so- 
cialism,   which    must    form    a    class    party 


fighting  for  its  great  ideal  of  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  capitalist.  After  a  three  days' 
discussion  the  question  was  put  to  vote  and 
the  orthodox  party  won  by  a  vote  of  261  to 
21.  The  practical  result  of  the  conference, 
however,  will  be  that  more  leniency  will  be 
shown  toward  the  "opportunists;"  and 
while  the  official  "  program  "  is  not  to  be 
imposed  as  a  shibboleth  on  all  its  members, 
yet  the  party  holds  fast  to  its  fundamental 
principles  of  revolutionary  socialism.  Here- 
after, then,  the  Social  Democracy  may  co- 
operate with  Liberals  for  special  purposes, 
but  as  a  whole  it  will  remain  as  formerly. 
Socialistic  first,  and  Democratic  second. 


The  Crisis  in 
Bulgaria 


Ever  since  the  resignation 
of  the  Stoiloff  Ministry  it 
has  been  evident  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  permanency  for  the 
Government.  The  succeeding  Cabinet  in- 
cluded two  men,  M.  Grecoff  as  Premier,  and 
M.  RadoslavofC  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pull  to- 
gether for  any  length  of  time.  The  latter 
was  intimately  associated  with  M.  Stam- 
boulof?  during  his  hold  of  power  and  shared 
in  his  chief's  ideas.  One  at  least  of  the  im- 
mediate occasions  for  the  fall  of  the  Stoiloff 
Cabinet  was  the  financial  question — the  rail- 
ways which  they  had  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish without  the  strongest  of  financial  back- 
ing. The  new  Cabinet  took  u^  the  financial 
question  with  the  promise  of  solution,  but 
the  conditions  proved  perhaps  more  onerous 
than  was  realized,  and  the  situation  has  not 
greatly  changed.  M.  Radoslavoff  has  used 
apparently  his  position  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  make  himself  "  solid  "  with  the 
different  constituencies,  and  soon  there  came 
complaints  from  I'remier  Grecoff  that  an 
agreement  entered  into  at  the  time  of  the 
coalition  with  regard  to  representation  in 
the  Sobranje  had  not  been  kept.  Thereupon 
the  break  became  still  more  noticeable,  and 
in  the  spring  elections  it  appeared  that  out 
of  104  ministerialists  who  were  returned  74 
were  followers  of  Radoslavoff,  and  the  re- 
maining 30  were  subscribed  as  Stambou- 
lotlists,  practically  thus  leaving  Premier 
Grecoff'  without  any  support  at  all.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  resignations  of  the 
Cabinet  have  been  handed  to  Prince  I'crd- 
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Inand,  and  the  Premier  and  his  Minister  have 
both,  gone  to  see  him,  each  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  bis  support.  It  is  significant, 
perhaps,  that  just  at  this  time  comes  a  rec- 
ognition for  Prince  Ferdinand  which  he  has 
not  had  before.  Following  upon  Russia's 
indorsement  Austria  has  given  him  a  cor- 
dial welcome  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  tlie  honors  due  to  a  reigning 
prince.  At  the  same  time  Russian  influences 
are  becoming  more  and  more  evident  through- 
out Bulgaria  as  well  as  in  Servia.  The  Rus- 
sian officers  are  reviewing  the  Bulgarian 
troops,  something  that  has  not  been  done 
since  their  summary  dismissal  at  the  time  of 
Prince  Alexander. 


Caliph  and 
Sultan 


A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  con- 
stant suspicion  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen  of  the   actions   of 
Russia.    Owing    perhaps    to    less    acqtiaint- 
ance  with  Russian  periodicals  such  accounts 
are  less    noticed.    There    has    recently   ap- 
peared, however,  a  statement  which  is  per- 
haps indicative  of  the  widespread  feeling  in 
Russia.    It    is     that     England     is     concoct- 
ing a  scheme  by  which  the   Grand   Sherif 
of  Mecca  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Moslem 
world  as  the  true  Caliph,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  who  now  claims  that  position,  be  so 
far  forth  discredited.    In  order  to  emphasize 
this  the   Russian  journal   states  that   Eng- 
land  proposes   to    proclaim    Mecca,    ^ledina 
and  that  entire  western  section   of  Arabia 
as  the  property  of  this  new  caliph,   assur- 
ing to  him  the  revenues  of  the  holy  cities 
and  entire   independence   of   the   Sultan  as 
well  as  freedom   from   interference   on   the 
part  of  any  other  foreign  power.    As  in  most 
such  stories  there  is  a  certain  very  evident 
basis  of  truth.    It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  Moslems  of  the  world,  notably  of  Arabia, 
Africa  and   India,   have   been   very   restive 
'iiider  the  Caliphate  of  the  Tartar  Sultan, 
ibolding  that  the  title  is  usurped,  the  very 
lileflnite    Instructions    of    Mohammed    being 
I  hat  the  Caliphate  should  always  belong  to 
1  lineal  descendant  of  himself.    Against  this 
very  Sultan  since  the  time   of   Selim   has 
I  ought  and  used  his  best  means  to  increase 
fiis  hold   upon   his   very    varied   and    wide- 
mead  consiituency.    It  is  affirmed  that  the 
I'eseut  Sultan,  finding  the  tide  against  him 


very  strong,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  mu- 
tilate the  Koran  by  depriving  it  of  those  pas- 
sages which  contain  the  instructions  regard- 
ing the  Calipiiate.  It  is  also  true,  unques- 
tionably, that  the  English  Government  is 
bound  to  consider  very  carefully  the  preju- 
dices and  ambitious  of  this  vast  Moslem  con- 
stituency, and  it  would  be  by  no  means  a 
strange  thing  if  something  of  this  kind 
should  be  done. 


In    two    different    battles    the 
Fighting  in     xirltish  and  Boer  troops  have 

Natal 

met  in  sharp  conflict,  and  In 

each  the  British  have  won  the  victory.  As 
was  expected,  the  fighting  has  been  in  Natal 
Just  below  Laiug's  Nek.  A  British  garrison 
at  Glencoe.  just  south  of  Newcastle,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  Boer  force  which  was  complete- 
ly defeated.  The  plans  of  the  Boer  army 
Avere  excellent,  three  different  divisions, 
numbering  together  fully  9,000  men,  being 
directed  against  this  place,  btit  through  some 
mistake  of  communication  only  one  of  these 
of  4,000  men  was  engaged.  The  battle  was 
opened  by  the  Boer  artillery,  which  proved 
of  little  avail,  the  range  being  ill-judged  and 
the  quality  of  ammunition  bad.  The  English 
artillery  replied  very  forcibly,  and  a  number 
of  the  Boer  guns  were  silenced.  Then  came 
an  advance  by  two  British  regiments,  which, 
covered  by  the  artillery,  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  altho  the  Boers  kept  up  a  heavy 
rifle  fire,  thinning  their  ranks  considerably. 
The  English  troops  then  charged  upon  the 
Boers  with  the  bayonet,  drove  them  com- 
pletely from  their  position  and  scattered 
them.  The  losses  on  the  English  side  were 
heavy,  estimated  at  about  300,  and  those  on 
the  Boer  side  still  heavier,  tho  no  figures  are 
given.  This  was  followed  the  very  next  day 
by  another  battle  at  Elandslaagte,  to  the 
south  of  Glencoe  and  not  far  from  Lady- 
sraith.  In  this  the  British  troops  made  the 
attack,  and  carried  the  Boer  position,  si- 
lencing the  guns  and  capturing  all  camp 
equipment,  horses  and  wagons,  and  then  the 
cavalry  started  in  pursuit.  In  this  case  the 
Boer  artillery  was  better  served  than  at 
Glencoe.  but  still  was  unable  to  hold  its  own 
with  the  British  artillery,  and  the  bayonet 
charge  of  the  troops  was  more  than  the 
Boers  could  stand.    At  the  same  time  there 
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was  very  great  bravery  shown,  and  the  Brit- 
ish victory  was  dearly  bought.  The  rush  of 
the  British  troops  up  the  hill  at  Glencoe  is 
described  by  some  of  the  troops  as  fur  more 
difficult  than  the  famous  charge  just  two 
years  before  at  Dargai  on  the  Indian  fron- 
tier. The  British  forces  at  Glencoe  and  at 
Ladysmith  are  thus  holding  their  own,  but 
General  Joubert  Is  massing  still  more  troops 
against  them  and  their  situation  is  very  se- 
rious. One  result  of  these  victories  has  un- 
questionably been  to  prevent  any  general 
rush  among  the  Boers  of  Cape  Colony  in 
support  of  the  Transvaal.  From  Kimberley 
and  Mafeklng  thei*e  is  no  news  of  impor- 
tance. The  Boer  force  seems  to  be  concen- 
trated in  Natal.  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
with  strong  reinforcements  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  a  week  or  ten  davs. 


In    England     almost    every 
English  jj^^g  ^j  hostility  to  the  Gov- 

Preparations 

erument     has     disappeared. 

Parhament  met  on  the  17th,  and  the  Queen's 
speech  was  most  heartily  supported.  There 
was  some  criticism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  but 
it  amounted  to  very  little.  Parliament  in 
dorsed  the  calling  out  of  the  full  force  of  the 
British  army,  and  not  only  the  army  but 
the  navy  has  been  mobilized  in  a  way  that 
has  surprised  even  the  English,  while  it  has 
attracted  much  attention  on  the  Continent. 
There  is  a  considerable  mystery  about  the 
movements  of  tlie  squadrons,  one  at  least 
being  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  re- 
port that  President  Kruger  had  issued  letter.s 
of  marque  to  French  vessels  as  privateers 
upon  the  British  commerce  has  occasioned 
the  belief  that  some  of  the  British  ships  will 
be  directed  there.  But  that  is  held  to  be  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  very  great  prepara- 
tions, and  rumor  is  busy  with  reports  with 
regard  to  both  Russia  and  France— Russia 
in  Asia  and  France  in  North  Africa.  These 
rumors,  however,  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  be 
substantiated.  The  fact  simply  is  that  Eng- 
land has  made  a  manifestation  of  preparation 
which  has  astonished  the  world  and  shown 
that  not  only  as  a  naval  but  as  a  military 
power  she  belongs  in  the  first  rank.  The 
high  grade  of  the  British  army  has  been  fully 
sustained  by  its  valor  in  these  two  battles. 


It  is  noticeable  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  officers  have  fallen,  and  this  while 
it  occasions  grief  also  lias  aroused  the 
pride  of  Englishmen  in  their  army.  The  situ- 
ation on  the  Continent  is  one,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  of  expectancy.  Germany  is  quiet, 
evidently  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  entered 
into,  but  not  yet  announced,  last  year  by 
Lord  Salisbury  and  the  German  Ambassador. 
Individual  feeling  is  strongly  pro-Boer,  but. 
Government  policy  in  this  case  controlling, 
the  press  is  more  favorable  to  England.  There 
is  considerable  discussion  as  to  what  is  the 
consideration  to  be  given  Germany  for  this 
neutrality,  and  the  impression  seems  to  gain 
ground  that  it  is  a  free  hand  for  her  efforts 
in  Turkey.  The  purchase  of  Delagoa  Bay  is 
denied,  but  that  English  influence  there  is 
predominant  is  evident. 


A     village     squabble     over 
More  Trouble     ^j^^  distribution  of  food  at 
in  Samoa  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  stirred  the  Sa- 

moau  blood,  and  there  are  renewed  reports 
of  disturbance.    A  noted  chief  was  pursued, 
wounded  and  took  refuge  on  board  the  Ger- 
man war  vessel,   but  died  before  anything 
could  be  done  to  avenge  him.    Most  of  the 
men  mixed  up  in  it  are  said  to  be  Mataafa 
partisans,  and  thirteen  of  their  chiefs  have 
announced    themselves   as   the   government, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  issue  a  proclamation 
to   the   consuls   in   regard   to   the   poU   tax. 
Rifles  are  appearing  again  in  the  streets,  not- 
withstanding the  orders  of  the  Commission, 
and  the  Malietoans  are  finding  it  convenient 
to  withdraw  from  Apia  to  their  villages.  The 
authorities  at  Washington  do  not  manifest 
any  surprise  at  the  situation,  realizing  that 
there   will  continue  to  be  unrest  until  the 
whole  question  is  settled,  and  a  definite  ar- 
rangement reached  as  to  the  government  of 
the  islands.    Meanwhile  negotiations  are,  it 
is  said,  going  on  between  the  three  Govern- 
ments with  regard  to  a  revision  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Samoan  Com- 
mission.   There  is  a  general  belief  that  Eng- 
land is  willing  to  yield  her  claims  in  view  of 
the  very  earnest  desire  of  the  Germans  to 
hold  the  islands,  but  it  is  not  thought  that 
she  will  fail  to  support  American  interests. 


Colonial  Administration  for  the  United  States. 


By  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 

British  Acting  Resident  Commissioner  to  Basutoland,  South  Africa. 

[Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  has  spent  most  of  his  professional  life  in  the  British  African  civil  service.  He  started 
as  C  hief  Clerk  to  State  Secretary  in  the  Transvaal,  and  later  became  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  Dur- 
ing the  Eg^yptian  campaign  in  1882-3  he  was  a  special  war  correspondent  and  was  present  at  all  the  engagements.. 
In  1883  he  was  employed  on  a  financial  mission  to  the  Gold  Coasi,  and  in  '84  was  Government  Secretary  at  Basuto- 
land.   In  1890  he  was  appointed  Resident  Commissioner  of  Basutoland,  which  place  he  now  holds. — Editor  ] 


1AM  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  methods 
of  government  in  colonies,  the  responsi- 
bility of  which  has  lately  been  assumed 
in  a  new  form  by  the  United  States, 

It  would  be  ungracious  of  Englishmen,  who 
are  universally  delighted  to  see  the  invigor- 
ated expansion  of  America,  not  to  I'espond 
cordially  when  asked  to  express  themselves 
in  the  sense  of  their  experience. 

I  fear  my  experience  only  extends  to  22 
years  of  foreign  service,  but  it  has  been 
varied. 

My  views  of  the  essentials  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  governing  an  alien  people  are: 

1.  Let  the  administration  of  no  colony  be- 
come a  party  question. 

Preserve  continuity  of  administration, 
home  and  local. 

2.  Select  men  as  governors  who  are  dis- 
tinguished rather  for  public  spirit,  tact, 
vigor  and  sound  common  sense  than  for 
genius. 

Pay  such  jnen  handsomely.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  they  are  well  housed,  comfortable,  hon- 
ored and  respected  by  the  Government  that 
employs  them. 

Give  them  well  considered  instructions  as 

to  the  general  line  of  policy,  leave  them  alone 

to  carry  out  such  instructions  and  support 

Tthem  royally  so  long  as  they  do  so  intclli- 

^'Pntly  and  faithfully. 

Give  them  at  first  the  power  of  selecting 

ilthose  ofQcials  who  are  to  be  the  responsible 

nediums  (who  can  be  few  but  well  paid)  and 


the  power  of  summary  dismissal  for  miscon- 
duct, Injustice,  dishonesty  or  intemperance. 

No  responsible  officer  to  have  local  mone- 
tary Interests. 

The  general  line  of  policy  to  be: 

Maintenance  of  order,  justice  in  adminis- 
tration, firmness  in  execution. 

Ascertain  and  respect  any  cherished  cus- 
toms not  repugnant  to  government  or  to  civi- 
lized thought. 

Let  there  be  free  religion,  free  speech,  free- 
press;  but  suppress  with  an  iron  hand  real' 
sedition. 

Consider  the  economic  Avelfare  of  the  peo- 
ple and  cultivate  what  leads  to  it. 

Devote  revenue  to  benefit  of  country  that 
pays  it.  Employ  local  people  in  subordinate 
positions  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

Treat  them  well  and  support  them  when 
honestly  carrying  out  their  orders. 

Employ  locals  in  purely  police  work  (as 
apart  from  garrison  work).  Put  them  under 
discipline.  Let  them  feel  they  have  some- 
thing to  lose  by  misconduct  and  pensions  to- 
gain  by  good  service. 

Give  the  people  the  privilege  of  managing 
their  own  local  afi!airs  under  a  system  ap- 
proved and  controlled  by  the  administration. 

Let  the  people  feel  that  the  officers  of  the- 
Government  are  identified  with  their  welfare. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  free  con- 
tact between  the  Government  officers  and* 
the  governed;  but  undue  familiarity  is  detri- 
mental. 

Maseru,  Basutoland. 
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By  Edmund  Gosse. 


IT  is  not  very  often  that  the  passage  of  time 
has  other  effects  upon  the  observer  than 
those   of  depressing  and   silencing   him. 
Bnt  it  is  possible  that  conditions  may  pre- 
sent themselves  in  which  long  absence  and 
■the  complete  turning  away  of  attention  from 


three  great  men  to  their  counti-y  became 
patent.  They  were  imitated,  attacked,  ad- 
mired and  competed  vith  by  a  race  of 
younger  men  from  the  seventies  onward. 
Who  were,  and  are,  the  leading  members  of 
this  generation    which  succeeded  Ibsen  and. 


a  certain  field  may  add  an  acute  enjoyment     Bjornsou?    Of  these  followers  I  do  not  pro- 


to  our  return  to  it.  In  my  youth  I  studied 
with  eager  pleasure  the  movement  of  litera- 
ture in  Scandinavia,  and  brought  back  to 
England,  like  beautiful  botanical  discoveries, 
the  names  then  wholly  unfamiliar  of  Palu- 
dan-Miiller,  Runeberg,  Ibsen.  Since  then 
nearly  thirty  years  have  gone  by,  and, 
wholly  absorbed  in  other  interests,  I  have 
thrown  my  eyes  across  the  North  Sea  but 
rarely,  and  much  distracted.  This  summer 
I  have  been  back  among  my  old  loves  in 
Norway.    I    have   walked    and    talked    with 


pose  to  speak  to-day  in  detail.  The  character 
of  their  work  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  in  my 
own  case  at  least,  with  the  indifference  with 
which  they  Avere  treated  outside  Norway. 
They  were  extremely  attracted  to  realism, 
to  the  "  naturalism  "  of  Zola;  they  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  discussion  of  what  they  called 
"  problems,"  in  untying  knots  in  the  social, 
sexual  and  political  life  of  the  moment. 
Their  studies  of  character  were  abstract,  of 
action  violent.  Their  studies  of  women  were 
harsh  and  ugly;  the  lyrical  element,  the  prin- 


Niels    Collett    Vogt  and  Ngerup,  as  so  long    ciple  of  beauty,  disappeared  altogether  from 


ago  with  Georg  Brandes  and  Holger  Drach- 
mann.  I  had  all  to  learn,  every  thread  to 
pick  up  and  unravel;  and  the  long  eclipse, 
the  years  of  ignorance,  have  certainly  hight- 
ened  my  pleasures.  It  is  a  new  world  into 
which  I  have  adventured,  and  yet  it  is  the 
•old  one.  To  trace  the  old  beneath  the  new, 
to  observe  how  the  new  has  transformed  the 
old— this  Is  a  delightful  task  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  absence. 

The  new  forces  in  Norway  are  little  com- 
prehended outside  that  country.  Ibsen  we 
know,  and  Bjornson;  if  we  have  studied 
Norway  a  little  closely  we  know  Jonas  Lie. 
But  these  are   great   masters  who   are   ap- 


the  Norwegian  literature  of  the  young,  so 
that  such  plays  of  their  elders  as  Ibsen's 
"  Rosmersholin  "  seemed  absurdly  romantic, 
such  novels  as  Bjornson's  "  Over  JDvne " 
ridiculously  mystic  to  them.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  during  this  period  (1875-1887) 
the  practice  of  verse  almost  entirely  ceased 
in  Norway.  There  was  a  universal  contempt 
for  poetry,  as  a  traditional,  idle  form  of  or- 
namental literature  which  could  help  no  one 
in  working  out  the  problems  of  society  and 
politics. 

There  was  power  in  what  the  Norwegian 
writers  of  that  generation  produced,  but 
there  was  no  charm.    There  was  nothing  to 


proaching  their  natural  decline;  they  are  men  attract  a  foreign  student  to  their  books.    But 

of  between  sixty-five  and  seventy-five  years  with  the  year  1884  a  great  change  came  over 

of  age.    We  all  hope  that  the  lives  of  Ibsen,  the  whole  face  of  Norwegian  life.    The  prob- 

Bjiirnson  and  Lie  may  be  long  extended,  and  lems  were  solved,  the  polemic  was  over;  the 

that   they   will   produce   many   more   books  new  birth  of  politics  had  given  the  radical 

representative  of  their  genius.    But  we  can  party  all  it  desired,  and  almost  more  than 

broadly  guess  what  those  books  will  be;  they  all.   Democracy  triumphed  to  the  inmost  prov- 

are  not  likely  to  revolutionize  our  ideas  about  inces  of   the   country;   all   the   conservative 

the  writers,  but  only  to  confirm  and  perhaps  fastnesses  fell,  one  after  another.    The  year 

■expand  them.      Norway,  however,   has  not  1885  was  a  year  of  rapturous  renovation;  all 

been    at   a   standstill    during    the    five    and  was   conquered,    the   long  battle  was  over, 

twenty    years    since    the    message   of    these  the  swords  wore  to  be  turned  into  reaping 
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hooks  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The 
result  of  all  this  satisfied  enthusiasm  upon 
the  minds  of  young  men  of  talent  then  ap- 
proaching maturity  was  marked  in  various 
ways.  In  the  tirst  place,  there  was  a  return 
of  interest  in  the  picture  of  human  life,  in 
its  phenomenal  simplicity,  witliout  reference 
to  problems  or  polemics.  The  long  contest 
had  wearied  the  new  generation;  its  dryness, 
Its  want  of  sympathy,  its  scorn  of  art,  led 
directly  to  the  re-cultivation  of  nature  and 
beauty.  A  fresh  spirit  of  culture  sprang  up, 
irregular  and  imperfect  indeed,  but  eager 
and  sensitive.  After  a  year  or  two  of  silent 
growth,  the  new  shoots  of  tender  green  be- 
gan to  be  visible  on  the  parched  face  of  Nor- 
wegian literature,  and  1887  may  be  taken  as 
the  starting  date  of  the  school  of  authors 
who  are  in  the  ascendant  to-day. 

In  this  search  after  a  new  thing,  after  a 
balm  which  should  heal  the  wounds  of  an 
exaggerated  local  realism,  the  youngest  Nor- 
wegians appear  to  me  to  have  found  the  help 
they  needed  mainly  in  Denmark  and  Russia. 
In  Danish  literature— although  the  "  prob- 
lem "-drought  invaded  Copenhagen,  with 
its  socialistic  Utopias  and  its  "  Women-who- 
Did  "  program-novels— the  ground  was  never 
so  completely  burned  up  as  it  was  about  1880 
in  Norway.  There  was  always  the  living 
play  of  fancy  in  Holgar  Drachmann's  lyrics, 
the  living  luster  of  style  in  Jacobson's  beau- 
tiful posthumous  romances.  The  young  Nor- 
wegians leaned  over  to  Denmark  and  drank 
from  these  delicate  fountains.  But  it  was  in 
the  literature  of  Russia  that  they  found 
what  attracted  them  most  deeply,  and  they 
are  disciples  to-day  of  Dostoieffsky  and  of 
Turgenieff,  even  if  for  Tolstoi,  with  his  too- 
didactic  moral,  they  have  a  certain  marked 
^tipathy.  This  relation  to  the  intuitive  and 
Intense  apprehension  of  the  mysteries  of  life, 
which  seems  to  be  Russia's  most  signal  gift 
to  modern  literature,  is  curiously  marked  in 
all  the  new  novelists  and  poets  of  Norway. 
The  "  Crime  and  Punishment "  of  Dostoieff- 
sky is  perhaps  the  book  which  has  laid  the 
deepest  stamp  on  recent  Norwegian  litera- 
ture. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  theoretic  and  gen- 
eralized attitude  of  the  realistic  generation 
the  new  school  of  authors  in  Norway,  what- 
ever  be    the    particular   tendency    of    each, 


seem  to  me  united  in  their  cultivation  of  the 
individual  and  lyrical  aspect.  I  perceive  in 
not  one  of  them  the  least  aptitude  for  the  doc- 
trinaire theories  and  quarrelsome  generali- 
zations of  his  elders.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Peasant  Romances  of  Bjornson  (written  be- 
tween 1856  and  1872),  which  were  disdained 
by  the  men  of  the  seventies,  have  once  more 
come  up .  into  high  favor  with  the  young 
writers.  The  intense  romantic  pathos  of 
these  tales,  the  exquisite  songs  interspersed 
through  them,  and  their  half-fanciful,  half- 
humorous  study  of  the  peasant  all  attract  the 
temper  of  the  new  genei'ation.  It  was  the 
eventful  year  1887  which  saw  the  publication 
of  "  How  the  Lord  ^Slade  Hay  for  Asmund 
Bergmellem,"  in  which  Hans  Aanrud  began 
his  career  as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  There 
had  been  nothing  in  Norwegian  to  be  named 
in  the  same  class  with  this  since  Bjornson's 
"  Fisher  Maiden "  of  thirty  years  before. 
Hans  Aanrud,  who  was  born  in  1863,  con- 
tinues his  sympathetic  and  laughable  studies 
of  the  pi'imitive  life  in  the  great  eastern  val- 
leys, and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fig- 
ures of  the  new  school. 

It  needed  great  courage  to  reintroduce 
verse  into  a  literature  which  had  wilfully  ex- 
cluded it.  It  was  doubtless  the  example  and 
precept  of  Ibsen  which  induced  the  Norwe- 
gians from  1870  to  1887  to  eschew  all  the 
forms  of  poetry  from  their  serious  writing. 
Even  Bjornson,  a  born  lyrist  of  the  first 
rank,  was  content,  after  "  Aronljot  Gelline." 
to  confine  himself  to  prose.  I  do  not  recollect 
another  instance  of  a  nation  exterminating 
song  by  siich  a  strange  self-denying  ordi- 
nance. It  was  decided  that  literature  must 
be  "  true."  must  be  "  virile  "  and  "  in  ear- 
nest; "  poetry  was  thrust  out  with  a  fork,  as 
something  artificial  and  effeminate.  But  the 
instinct  for  the  singing  measures  of  speech 
rises  eternal  in  the  breast  of  man,  even  of 
the  hardy  Norseman.  Yet  it  needed,  as  I 
say,  no  little  courage  to  be  the  first  to  break 
with  the  lilt  of  singing  words  this  long  Au- 
gust silence  in  the  woods.  Hence  I  look 
with  a  certain  respect  on  the  little  volume  of 
lyrical  poetry  which  ventured  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  Christiania  in  1887,  from  the 
hand  of  Niels  Collet  Vogt,  But  those  who 
now  examine  Vogt's  poetry,  in  its  later  de- 
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velopments,  can  hardly  recognize  his  talent 
4n  these  earliest  verses,  full  as  they  are  of 
•distempered  political  violence  and  merely 
transitory  passion.  So,  giving  Vogt  his  full 
honor  as  the  precursor,  we  pass  on  to  Vil- 
helm  Krag,  who,  in  1891,  in  a  delicious  little 
pamphlet  of  lyrics  shyly  brought  forth  in 
Bergen,  really  inaugurated  the  new  Norwe- 
gian poetry,  with  all  its  symbolic  melan- 
choly music  and  Its  rich  autumnal  color. 

These  two  poets  have  gone  on  writing  ever 
since,  and  they  remain  the  two  typical  lyrists 
of  the  new  generation  in  Norway.  It  is  not 
■easy  in  a  rapid  summary,  such  as  this  has  to 
be,  to  give  any  vital  idea  of  the  work  of  a 
song-writer.  I  may,  perhaps,  define  the  dom- 
inant impression  given  by  Vogt  as  that  of  the 
joy  of  life,  by  Vilhelm  Krag  as  that  of  a 
melodious  and  sensuous  sadness.  Here  is  a 
snatch  from  a  marvelous  lyric  by  the  latter, 
despoiled  of  all  its  music  by  a  literal  transla- 
tion into  Enghsh: 

"  It  withers.    It  withers. 
It  withers,  it  withers, — 
The  world  withers,  and  roses,  and  women. 
My  body  and  all  the  quivering  nerves 

Wither ! 
And  Time,  it  goes  creeping  slowly  past  me, 
And  the  Hours  walk  by  to  dig  my  grave. 
I  dare  not  think — I  dare  not  live, 
Dare  not  die  !  " 

This  element  of  mystery,  of  apprehensive 
beauty,  which  has  come  back  into  the  liter- 
ature of  Norway  like  April  rain  after  a  long 
cold  drought,  is  strongly  marked  in  the  novels 
of  Thomas  Krag,  the  brother  of  Vilhelm. 
Thomas  Krag  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  lead- 
ing imaginative  writer  of  Norway  among  the 
young  men  of  to-day.  Bom  in  1868,  he 
spent  his  childhood  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  country,  in  Christiansand,  and  he  now 
lives  in  Copenhagen.  It  is  sometimes  brought 
as  a  reproach  against  the  poems  and  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Krags  that  they  are  written 
rather  in  Danish  than  in  Norwegian,  in 
dansk-norsk,  at  all  events,  as  people  say. 
Thomas  Krag  has  written  four  or  five  ro- 
mances, of  which  "  Ada  Wilde  "  and  "  The 
Brazen  Serpent "  are  the  best,  all  remark- 
able for  their  romantic  beauty,  and  for  the 
conservative  and  almost  antiquarian  feeling 
which  pervades  them. 

A  writer  who  has  been  much  talked  about, 


and  who  certainly  does  not  shrink  from  pub- 
licity, is  Knut  Hamsun,  without  a  mention 
of  whom  any  sketch  of  Norwegian  literature 
to-day  would  be  incomplete.  He  has  been 
the  great  iconoclast,  he  has  cleared  the  way 
for  new  men  by  attacking  the  old  ones.  In 
his  youth  he  deliberately  challenged  attention 
by  his  truculent  attacks  on  popular  favorites. 
He  went  about  the  country  lecturing  against 
Shakespeare  and  Ibsen,  Bjornson  and  Tol- 
stoi. Having  thus  made  what  he  considered 
a  clearing  iu  the  forest,  he  began  to  plant 
his  own  works  on  the  charred  remains  of  the 
great  writers  he  had  burned  up.  Hamsun 
went  to  America  and  did  not  like  it;  he  came 
back  and  attacked  American  institutions  In 
an  outrageous  book.  In  short,  he  has  deliber- 
ately made  paradox  a  form  of  advertisement 
and  has  awakened  about  himself  a  prodigious 
clatter.  To  a  foreigner  it  must  be  confessed 
Hamsun  is  a  figure  neither  very  original  nor 
very  sympathetic.  But  one  of  his  novels, 
called  "  Hunger  "  (1899),  is  really  a  fine  com- 
position, inspired  by  a  sort  of  sullen  passion 
and  involuntary  worship  of  beauty.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  very  name  of  Knut  Ham- 
sun suggests  discord  and  anger,  with  the 
loud  scream  of  a  wounded  egotist  rising 
above  the  uproar. 

Novels  are  written  more  and  more  abun- 
dantly in  Norway  and  they  are  of  various 
kinds.  But  they  all  approach  one  type  in 
their  individualism.  It  does  not  seem  as 
tho  the  young  Norwegian  author  could 
deal  with  complicated  questions.  He  lacks 
the  serenity  of  the  great  French,  English  or 
American  novelist.  There  is  a  certain 
naivetfi  in  his  impression  of  life,  a  certain 
monotony  in  his  treatment  of  it.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  Hans  Aanrud,  with  his 
quiet  humor  and  his  amiably  ironic  pictures 
of  peasant  life.  This  is  a  direction  in  which 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  the  Norwegian 
authors  developing  more  steadily.  But,  al- 
tho  they  are  no  longer  haunted  by  "  prob- 
lems "  and  "  movements,"  and  have  shaken 
off  the  dreary  priggishness  of  the  interme- 
diate generation,  they  still  take  life  very 
seriously.  One  of  the  most  skillful  of  them, 
and  one  from  whom,  in  my  opinion,  most 
may  be  expected,  is  the  young  Trondhjem 
novelist,  Peder  Egge.  He,  like  several  of  the 
others,  has  written  one  book  of  such  sterling 
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excellence  that  it  puts  his  other  works  into 
the  shade.  This  is  iu  his  case  the  novel 
called  "  Punishment,"  in  which  the  peculiarly 
Norwegian  fault  of  taking  up  a  principle 
and  sticking  to  it  without  any  sort  of  con- 
sideration for  circumstances  is  satirized  with 
extraordinary  power.  The  story  is  the 
tragedy  of  a  good  man  who  ruins  his  own 
happiness  and  that  of  all  those  dear  to  him 
by  pig-headed  persistence  in  a  single  ethical 
plan  of  conduct. 

The  young  Norwegians  have  been  not  un- 
touched by  the  various  "  schools "  of  their 
foreign  contemporaries.  There  have  been 
"  decadents  "      and      "  symbolists "      among 


them;  in  particular,  there  was  one,  Arne 
Dybfest,  who  was  a  true  curiosity  of  litera- 
ture, and  who  came,  picturesquely,  to  a  very 
bad  end.  But  all  this  has  been  very  much 
on  the  surface.  The  theatre  gives  the  Nor- 
wegian author  rare  opportunities  of  display- 
ing his  qualities  in  a  more  practical  way. 
Two  of  the  new  school,  Gabriel  Finne  (who 
unluckily  died  this  summer  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three),  and  Gunnar  Heiberg  have 
promised  excellent  things  in  the  field  of  ro- 
mantic drama.  But  they  deserve  better  of  a 
critic  than  such  hurried,  perfunctory  notice 
at  the  close  of  a  rapid  survey  of  Norwegian 
literature  in  its  youngest  generation. 

London,  England. 


The  Dreyfus  Affair. 

By  Yves  Guyot, 


Editor  of  Le  Sibclb. 


IN  these  lines  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to 
sum  up  the  past,  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  taking  as  the 
rule  for  my  guidance  that  furnished  by  Au- 
guste  Comte  in  these  terms:  Always  to  con- 
struct the  most  simple  hypothesis  out  of  the 
sum  total  of  the  information  obtained. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

I. 
It  is  the  month  of  September,  1894,  and 
General  Mercier  is  Minister  of  War;  he  is 
celebrated  for  having  spoken  one  day  in  the 
tribune  of  "  his  artilleryman's  scent; "  for 
having  disbanded  67,000  men  in  summei", 
without  having  warned  any  one,  in  order  to 
augment  the  resources  at  the  disposition  of 
the  war  budget,  and  to  "  win  popularity 
among  the  soldiers  thus  restored  to  their 
homes  before  the  expected  date;  "  for  having 
organized  the  Madagascar  expedition  in  such 
a  manner  that,  out  of  13,000  men,  7,000  per- 
ished of  disease. 

General  de  Boisdeffre,  a  pushing,  heedless, 
ambitious  man,  a  prey  to  money  troubles,  is 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  General 
Gonse,  whose  incapacity  is  now  put  forward 
by  his  friends  as  an  excuse,  is  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Both  of  them 
have  as  their  confessor  Father  du  Lac,  head 
of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  and  obtained  their 
positions  through  the  maneuvers  of  the  Jes- 


uits. Colonel  Sandherr,  who  was  fated  to 
die  of  general  paralysis  in  the  following 
year,  a  fanatical  Roman  Catholic,  a  raging 
anti-Semite,  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, which  had  been  organized  in  1886. 
Under  him  he  had  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cor- 
dier,  addicted  to  absinthe;  Commander 
Fleury,  an  officer  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  who  was  without  education,  and  knew 
not  a  single  word  of  German;  Captain 
Lauthe,  a  graduate  of  the  High  School  of 
War,  was  keeping  the  records.  Command- 
ant Picquart,  a  briliant  man  in  every  respect, 
who  was  not  only  a  graduate  of  the  War 
High  School,  but  had  served  as  professor 
there,  was  considered  as  the  successor  of 
Colonel  Sandherr. 

These  officers  were  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  the  bits  of  paper  which 
persons  of  an  inferior  class  might  discover. 
Cordier  very  well  defined  their  occupation. 
Police  agents  brought  in  documents  torn 
into  small  pieces.  They  reconstructed  them. 
A  little  later  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff 
aided  tliom.  but  did  not  take  their  places  in 
this  work. 

Among  these  agents  was  a  woman  named 
i^astion,  employed  at  the  German  Embassy 
as  housekeeper.  She  rummaged  waste-paper 
baskets  and  pockets.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  the  relations  were  severed  be- 
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tween  her  and  the  Minister  of  War,  whom 
she  probably  fm-nished  only  with  insignifi- 
cant documents.  She  stole  the  document 
which  has  been  called  the  "  bordereau  "  in 
the  door-porter's  office,  opened  it,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  Bureau  of  Information.  The 
testimony  of  Mercier,  Zurlinden  and  Pic- 
quart  agrees.  They  did  not  know  to  whom 
to  attribute  this  bordereau  (memorandum). 
Dreyfus  was  not  suspected.  If  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  d'Abouville,  the  Chief  of  Office  at  the 
General  Staff,  where  Dreyfus  was  employed, 
had  not  returned  from  a  leave  oi  absence  at 
that  crisis,  the  document  would  have  been 
pigeon-holed.  But  when  he  looked  at  it,  it 
struck  him  that  the  handwriting  resembled 
that  of  Dreyfus. 

Then  there  was  an  explosion  of  joy  at  the 
General  Staff.  He  was  a  Jew!  What  luck! 
What  an  opportunity  for  attaining  the  result 
aimed  at  by  the  Jesuits,  of  expelling  the 
Jews  from  the  army,  while  awaiting  their 
opportunity  to  do  the  same  by  the  Protest- 
ants, the  Freemasons  and  all  independent 
men,  in  order  to  have  at  its  head  only  their 
pupils,  their  allies,  who  thus  would  be  able 
to  do  what  they  pleased  with  France,  and 
put  in  the  place  of  the  parliamentary  repub- 
lic a  General  or  a  Pretender,  whom  they 
would  supply  with  a  confessor  and  a  mis- 
tress. Although  they  had  suffered  shipwreck 
with  Boulanger,  they  were  only  the  more 
madly  eager  to  carry  out  this  project. 

Du  Paty  de  Clam,  who  was  married  to  a 
Belgian  belonging  to  the  clerical  aristocracy, 
was  intrusted  with  the  investigation.  Before 
Dreyfus  was  informed  of  it  he  exulted.  The 
bordereau  was  sent  to  M.  Gobert,  the  expert 
connected  with  the  Banque  de  France.  M. 
Gobert  did  not  think  the  handwriting  of  the 
bordereau  was  identical  with  that  of  Drey- 
fus. On  October  14th,  it  was  taken  to  M.  Al- 
phonse  Bertillon.  His  reply  was  what  the 
General  Staff  desired.  Then  came  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  without  any  further  in- 
quiry. But  there  was  no  longer  any  means 
of  inquiry.  Dreyfus  was  no  longer  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  General  Staff.  The  inquiry 
might  have  been  completed;  but  Sandherr 
and  Du  Paty  de  Clam  were  in  a  hurry  to  en- 
joy hounding  the  Jew.  Then  a  document 
was  cooked  up,  in  which  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
dictated    the    phrases     of     the     bordereau. 


Dreyfus  was  astonished,  but  not  alarmed. 
Du  Paty  de  Clam,  at  the  proper  moment, 
shouted  at  him:  "You  tremble!"  and  or- 
dered M.  Cochefort  to  arrest  him.  Dreyfus 
was  conducted,  in  secret,  to  the  military 
prison  of  Cherche  Midi,  wliere  his  room  had 
been  prepared  in  advance.  General  Saus- 
sier,  the  Governor-General  of  Paris,  in  whose 
jurisdiction  this  prison  lies,  was  not  in- 
formed—another  irregularity. 

It  was  learned  later,  through  the  document 
of  indictment  of  Besson  d'Ormescheville, 
through  the  account  of  a  brave  man,  Com- 
mandant Forzinetti,  and  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
himself,  how  tlie  latter  understood  this  in- 
vention. He  did  not  tell  the  prisoner  of  what 
he  was  accused.  He  treated  him  as  a  traitor 
without  mentioning  the  bordereau  to  him. 
He  tried  to  surprise  him  in  his  sleep,  with  a 
lantern.  Forzinetti  resisted  this.  He  shout- 
ed: "  Dreyfus,  you  are  a  traitor! "  and  he  re- 
turned triumphant— his  foot  had  confessed, 
for  it  moved  at  that  moment! 

But  Mercier  was  suspicious.  The  affair 
did  not  progress.  What  a  disappointment, 
and  what  a  disaster  for  the  officers  enlisted 
against  Dreyfus  if  they  did  not  attain  their 
end!  So,  produce  the  means  of  forcing  Mer- 
cier! On  October  28th,  Henry  informed  the 
Libre  Parole,  a  journal  founded  in  1892  by 
the  manager  of  the  scholastic  establishments 
of  the  Jesuits  from  1882  to  1890,  M.  Odelin; 
Le  Petit  Journal,  L'Intransigeant,  formerly 
the  journals  of  Boulangism,  UEclair,  an- 
nounced the  arrest  of  Dreyfus,  and  de- 
nounced Mercier  as  a  traitor,  who  dared  not 
prosecute  him,  because  he  had  sold  himself 
to  the  Jews. 

General  Mercier  perceived  that  he  had 
everything  to  lose  by  being  scrupulous.  He 
capitulated,  on  November  7th,  at  latest.  From 
that  day  forth,  the  very  journals  which  had 
been  dragging  him  through  the  mire  began 
to  laud  him  as  a  great  man,  a  hero  of  patriot- 
ism. His  fortune  and  his  glory  were  bound 
up  with  the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus.  The 
trial  took  place  on  December  19th.  Demange 
believed  in  acquittal.  There  was  nothing  in 
Besson  d'Ormescheville's  indictment.  Two 
experts  out  of  five,  MM.  Gobert  and  Pelle- 
tier,  declared  that  the  bordereau  was  not  the 
work  of  Dreyfus.  Picquart,  who  believed 
Dreyfus  to  be  guilty,  but  who  was  intrusted 
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with  the  duty  of  watchiug  the  tiial  by  the 
Miaisterof  War.  made  them  fear  an  acquittal. 
Then  Mercier.  with  Bolsdeffre,  Gonse,  Sand- 
herr  and  Du  I'aty  de  Clam,  manufactured  a 
secret  file  of  papca-s  (dossier.!.  In  it  they  placed 
a  false  translation  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
Italian  military  attache,  dated  November  2d, 
180-1.  wJiicli  constituted  a  ciiarge  against 
Dreyfus,  while  the  genuine  translation  was  a 
proof  in  his  favor;  they  included  in  it  a  docu- 
ment  beginning   with    these   words:    "That 

scoundrel  D ,"  which  they  Icnew  did  not 

refer  to  Dreyfus.  This  dossier  they  commu- 
nicated clandestinely,  unliiiown  to  the  de- 
fendant, to  tlie  judges  of  llie  (-(turt-martial, 
in  contravention  of  Article  inl  of  tlie  Mili- 
tary Code  of  Justice. 

General  Mercier  and  his  aceomplices  com- 
mitted three  crimes  in  order  to  get  Dreyfus 
condemned:  Tlie  communication  of  secret 
documents,  a  crime  of  forfeiture,  entailing 
civil  degradation,  with  live  years'  imprison- 
ment; the  use  of  forgery,  and  the  false  cog- 
nizance of  docun\ents,  entailing  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  at  least.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  condemnation  of  Drey- 
fus. Once  secured,  who  would  know  about 
this  crime?  Who  (.-ould  prosecute  them? 
The  condemnation  of  Dr(\vfus  was  for  Mer- 
cier his  Marengo  or  his  Waterloo. 

These  were  the  crimes  committed  in  order 
to  secure  tlie  condemnation  of  an  innocent 
man;  and  therein  lies  the  explanation  of  all 
the  deeds  wliicli  followed. 
II. 
The  condemnation  of  Dreyfus  was  hailed 
with  savage  sliouts  of  patriotism  and  anti- 
Semitism.  I  alone  declared  in  the  press,  in 
two  articles  for  the  SiMc,  of  the  21st  and 
26th  of  December,  tli.it  Dreyfus  had  been 
condemned  under  condilions  which  inspired 
me  with  many  doubts  and  perplexities.  :Mer- 
cier  had  won  the  victory.  He  even  believed 
that  ho  could  climb  up  to  the  Tresidency  of 
the  Republic  on  .January  15th,  at  the  moment 
when  Casimir-PCrier  resigned. 

But  Dreyfus'  lawyer,  M.  Demauge.  as- 
serted to  a  few  intimate  friends  his  convic- 
tion of  Dreyfus'  Innocence,  and.  knowing 
nothing  of  the  secret  dossier,  he  could  not 
m  the  least  understand  the  condemnation. 
Dreyfus'  admirable  family  sought  the  key 
to  the  mystery,  but  did  not  succeed  in  find- 


ing it.  In  I  he  month  of  July,  1895,  Picquart 
succeeded  Saudherr.  Gonez-al  de  Bolsdeffre 
felt  that  Dreyfus  had  been  insufficiently  con- 
demned. He  said  to  Picquart  that  "  the  dos- 
sier must  be  nursed."  .Nevertheless,  nothing 
happened  until  the  month  of  March,  1896,  the 
epoch  when  Picquart  received  the  telegram 
addressed  by  Schwarzkoppen,  the  German 
military  attache,  to  Esterhazy.  Then  he  in- 
vestigated the  affair.  1'he  result  was  deplor- 
able. In  his  turn  he  demanded  the  file  of 
documents  about  Dreyfus.  He  compared  the 
writing  of  the  bordeivau  with  that  of  Ester- 
hazy;  a  light  dawned  on  his  mind.  He 
showed  Esterhazy's  letter  to  Alphonse  Ber- 
tillon,  who  exclaimed:  "  The  Jews  have  paid 
some  one  to  learn  to  imitate  the  handwriting 
of  Dreyfus."  At  the  beginning  of  August, 
189n,  he  communicated  his  discovery  to  de 
Boisdeffre  and  to  Gonse.  Gonse's  letters,  ex- 
changed in  September,  proved  that  these 
men  did  not  dare  reply  to  him  with  a  brutal 
plea  in  bar.  But  in  the  month  of  October 
they  resolved  to  thwart  all  rehabilitation, 
which  would  result  in  the  revenge  of  Drey- 
fus and  the  Jews,  and  the  discovery  of  Mer- 
cier's  crimes.  In  Avhich  they  had  more  or 
less  co-operated.  Gonse  took  the  dossier 
from  Picquart.  Lauth.  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
and  Gribelin  held  consultations  with  Heni-y. 
At  last,  Billot,  in  the  presence  of  de  Boi.s- 
deft're,  told  Picquart  that  he  had  the  proof  of 
Dreyfus'  guilt,  but  they  did  not  show  him 
the  document.  It  was  the  Henry  forgery. 
Picquart  is  said  to  have  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  manufactured  with  another 
document  of  the  secret  dossier.  Picquart 
was  dispatched  on  a  vague  mission  which 
ended  in  taking  him  off  to  Tunis,  where  he 
was  detained  at  Sousse  as  lieutenant-colonel 
ill  the  Tliii'd  'I'uiiisian  Sharjishooters  (Tirail- 
leurs). 

During  this  time  what  was  taking  jilace  in 
Paris  was  this:  A  false  dispatch  from  an 
American  joiirmil.  of  September  2d,  1896,  an- 
nounced that  Dreyfus  had  made  his  escape. 
Immediately  M.  Casteliu.  former  Boulangist. 
now  become  a  Nationalist  Deputy,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  question  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  escape  of  Dreyfus,  which  had 
not  taken  place.  On  September  14th  the  Gen- 
eral  Staff  caused  a  narrative  of  Dreyfus'  con- 
demnation to  be  published    in    the   journal, 
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UEclio;  the  secret  dossier,  and  its  clandestine 
communication  were  mentioned;  mention 
was  made  of  the  document  beginning  "  That 

scoundrel    D ,"    which    was    transformed 

into  "  That  animal,  Dreyfus."  A  rather  in- 
exact analj'sis  of  the  bordereau  was  given. 
This  story,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
thejusticeof  Dreyfus'  condemnation,  proved, 
first  of  all,  that  it  had  been  illegal.  Then,  on 
November  10th,  Lc  Matin  published  the  auto- 
graph reproduction  of  the  bordereau,  which 
had. been  sold  to  it  by  the  expert  Teysson- 
niere.  The  Casteliu  interpellation  took 
place  on  November  19th,  and  General  Billot, 
fortified  with  the  Henry  forgery,  came  to 
state  that  Dreyfus  had  been  "  justly  and  le- 
gally condemned."  From  that  moment  he 
was  entangled  in  the  meshes. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Bernard  Lazare  wrote 
a  pamphlet,  and  then  had  an  investigation 
made,  to  compare  the  autograph  published 
by  Lc  Matin  with  the  handwriting  of  Drey- 
fus. Several  journalists  thought  that  the 
revelation  of  U Eclair  cast  a  very  suspicious 
light  upon  the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus. 

The  attention  of  Scheurer-Kestner  had 
been  attracted  to  the  Dreyfus  affair  by  an 
officer,  who  told  him,  one  day,  that  Dreyfus 
had  bought  a  house  in  Paris  for  220,000 
francs  and  that  no  trace  of  it  had  been  found 
in  his  books.  He  investigated  and  learned 
that  the  statement  was  false.  He  continued 
the  investigation.  He  was  put  in  communi- 
cation with  M.  Leblois,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1897.  When  Billot  and  Boisdeffre 
would  have  liked  to  send  Picquart  off  to  the 
Sahara,  the  latter  stuck  to  the  remark  which 
he  had  made  to  Gonse:  "I  shall  not  carry 
these  words  away  with  me  to  the  tomb."  He 
had  confided  it  to  the  friend  of  his  childhood, 
who  was  also  his  lawyer,  Leblois. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Scheurer-Kestner 
went  to  see  Billot,  his  old  friend.  The  latter 
begged  him  for  a  fortnight's  grace,  promised 
to  tell  him  the  secret,  and  had  him  attacked 
in  the  journals  of  the  General  Staff.  An  in- 
terpellation by  M.  Le  Provost  de  Launay 
was  announced  for  November  16th.  On  the 
15th  Mathieu  Dreyfus,  who  did  not  know 
Scheurer-Kestner,  went  to  see  him,  and  said 
to  him:  "  Esterhazy  is  the  real  traitor,  is  he 
not?"  "Yes,  how  do  you  know?"  "A 
banker,  M.  Castro,  who  happened  to  buy  the 


autograph  published  by  Lc  Matin  on  the 
boulevard,  recognized  the  handwriting  and 
came  to  tell  me." 

Mathieu  Dreyfus  denounced  Esterhazy, 
but  Esterhazy  had  been  warned  since  Octo- 
ber 20th,  by  the  Sperauza  letter,  sent  to  him 
by  Du  Paty  De  Clam.  He  had  heard  the  inter- 
view of  Montsouris  with  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
and  Gribelin,  armed  with  false  beards  and 
blue  spectacles,  while  Henry,  Esterhazy's 
old  friend,  kept  watch  in  a  carriage.  Du 
Paty  de  Clam  dictated  to  Esterhazy  three 
bluffing  letters  from  Montsouris  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  two  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  War.  He  gave  to  Esterhazy  "  a  docu- 
ment," and  the  head  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  General  Tokay,  acknowl- 
edged its  receipt.  All  these  acts  ought  to 
have  caused  Esterhazy  to  be  placed  under 
condemnation.    The  reverse  took  place. 

When  the  Governor-General  of  Paris  insti- 
tuted an  investigation,  in  consequence  of 
Mathieu  Dreyfus'  complaint,  this  letter  was 
not  placed  in  the  file  (dossier);  a  story  was 
invented  about  a  veiled  lady  who,  through 
anger  against  Picquart,  had  transmitted  to 
Esterhazy  this  justificatory  document  which 
she  had  just  taken  from  him,  and  the  latter 
was  praised  for  having  reported  it  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  General  de  Pellieux  left 
Esterhazy  at  liberty,  and  had  a  search  made 
in  Picquart's  quarters.  The  General  Staff 
gave  Esterhazy  a  lawyer— M.  Tizenas.  This 
man  was  fully  informed  as  to  the  examina- 
tion. The  reply  was  dictated  to  him.  He 
was  told  to  deny  everything,  and  he  did  deny 
the  evidence.  Thus  he  came,  in  the  month 
of  January,  1898,  before  a  court-martial  pre- 
sided over  by  General  de  Luac.  General 
de  Pellieux,  placed  behind  him,  actually  di- 
rected the  argument.  Esterhazy  was  ac- 
quitted, and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  acquitted,  because  his  condemnation 
would  have  entailed  the  revision  of  the  Drey- 
fus case;  and  such  a  revision  would  have 
brought  to  light  the  crimes  committed  by 
^lercier  and  his  accomplices. 
III. 

On  January  13th,  Zola  published  an  indig- 
nant letter;  the  Government  prosecuted  him. 
Zola  and  his  lawyer,  Ijabori,  interpreted  the 
lawsuit  broadly.  They  summoned  Bois- 
deffre. Gonse,  Lauth,    Henry,    De    Pelljeux, 
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etc.  Revelations  followed  revelations.  Ester- 
hazy,  who  had  come  as  a  witness,  made  no 
reply  to  the  terrible  interrogations  to  which 
he  was  subjected  by  Albert  Clemenceau. 
It  dealt  with  all  the  letters  to  Mme.  de  Bau- 
laney,  in  which  he  mentioned  his  dream  of 
being  a  captain  of  Uhlans,  and  of  destroying 
Paris  at  the  head  of  100,000  drunken  soldiers; 
of  his  connection  with  Scliwarzkoppen,  of 
his  equivocal  maneuvers.  Then  General 
de  Pellieux  produced  the  Henry  forgery.  It 
was  a  pretended  dispatch  Avhich  Panizzardi, 
the  Italian  military  attache,  had  sent  to  his 
colleague,  Schwarzkoppen:  "  Never  tell  about 
our  relations  with  that  .Tew."  This  dispatch 
had  been  sent  on  the  eve  of  tlie  day  when  the 
interpellation  was  made  by  Castelin,  on  No- 
vember 18th,  189G.  It  smelled  rankly  of 
falsehood.  The  next  day  General  de  Bois- 
deffre  confirmed  it.  Zola  was  condemned  by 
a  jury  which  held  their  deliberations  under 
the  oppression  of  a  room  filled  with  officers 
brought  tliere  by  a  creature  of  tlie  Jesuits, 
the  lawyer  Jules  Auffray. 

The  elections  took  place  upon  tlie  Dreyfus 
question,  and  the  whole  governmental  and 
clerical  pressure  was  broiight  to  bear  against 
Dreyfus.  Nevertheless,  the  Meline  Ministry 
was  overthrown.  Brisson  succeeded  him 
and  chose  as  his  Minister  of  War  Cavaignac, 
who  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  National- 
ists. Qn  July  7t1i  1898,  the  latter  made  a  great 
speech,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  proving 
Dreyfus'  guilt,  he  abandoned  the  bordereau 
and  appealed  to  the  pretended  confession 
which  Dreyfus  was  said  to  have  made  to 
Lebrun-Renard  on  the  day  of  his  degrada- 
tion, and  the  Henry  forgery.  The  Chamber, 
roused  to  enthusiasm,  voted  that  his  speech 
should  be  posted  up,  and  the  handbills  were 
still  on  the  walls  when  Captain  Cuignet  dis- 
covered the  material  proof  of  the  Henry  for- 
gery, different  papers  composing  a  single 
document.  Then  came  Henry's  confession, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  mysterious 
death  of  Henry  at  Mont  Valerieu. 

Cavaignac  declared  that  he  was  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  Dreyfus'  guilt.  He  was 
replaced  by  Zurlinden,  who  resigned  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight.  Chanoine  succeeded  him. 
and  at  the  behest  of  Deroulede  resigned 
after  a  few  days.    That  made  five  Ministers 


of   War  who    proclaimed    Dreyfus    guilty! 
Fine  authorities! 

P.ui  on  September  2Gth,  Minister  Brisson 
laid  the  case  before  the  criminal  chamber  of 
the  Cour  de  Cassation*  based  on  the  fresh 
fact  of  Henry's  story.  It  devoted  itself  to  an 
investigation.  Professors  Meyer,  Gisy  and 
Molinier,  of  the  School  of  Documents,  de- 
dared  that  the  bordereau  emanated  from  Es- 
terhazy.  Then  complaint  was  made  to  the 
criminal  chamber  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 
Tli<  Dupuy  Ministry  proposed  the  odious  law 
of  iiollr  jii-o.^rqiii,  witii  t!ie  object  of  relegat- 
ing the  affair  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation  in 
united  sessiou  of  all  the  sections.  Then  it 
was  that  tlie  Keeper  of  the  Seals  uttered  the 
celebrated  phrase:  "  Deputies,  remember 
your  constituencies."  In  spite  of  the  "  influ- 
ences "  the  Cour  de  Cassation  voted  unani- 
mously for  revision  on  June  od. 

Then,  also,  it  was  decided  to  bring  back 
Dreyfus,  who  was  sent  again  before  the 
court-martial.  The  verdict  of  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  put  the  question  in  the  following 
manner:  In  its  preambles  it  set  forth  that  the 
bordereau  could  not  be  the  work  of  Dreyfus; 
the  writing  was  Esterhazy's;  the  paper  of 
the  bordereau  was  identical  with  that  upon 
which  Esterhazy  had  Avritteu  other  letters; 
that  he  never  used  foreign  post-paper.  Then 
it  put  the  following  question  to  the  Rennes 
court-martial:  "Is  Dreyfus  guilty  of  having 
furnished  the  notes  and  documents  enumer- 
ated in  the  bordereau".'  " 

Now  if  the  Bordereau  was  Esterhazy's 
Dreyfus  could  not  have  fm-uished  the  notes 
and  the  documents,  because  the  author  of  the 
bordereau  said:  "I  address  you." 

Tlie  Cour  de  Cassation  believed  it  had 
framed  the  question  with  so  much  foresight 
that  the  court-martial  would  be  unable  to 
make  any  other  reply  than  an  acqirittal.  It 
was  mistaken. 

IV. 

The  Waldeck-Uousseau-Gallifet  Ministry 
was  reproached  with  being  the  Ministry  in 
favor  of  acquittal.  Through  fear  of  this  re- 
proach it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
trial  at  Rennes.  Instead  of  having  a  gov- 
ernmental commission  which  should  take  as 


*  The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  esse  of  illeg'Slif  y 
of  procedure 
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its  point  of  departure  fur  the  discussion  the 
decree  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  it  gave  free 
sway  to  the  mischievous  imbecile  CarriCre. 
It  eommauded  General  Chanoiue  to  commu- 
nicate the  secret  dossier,  and  allowed  liim 
to  conspire  with  Mercier  and  Cavaignac.  It 
allowed  General  Roget,  on  active  service  in 
the  army,  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  to  pass 
from  the  pnl)lic  liall  to  tlie  witnesses'  room. 
It  permitted  General  Deloge,  director  of  ar- 
tillery, to  appear  and  say:  "It  is  possible 
.  .  .  it  is  not  possible."  At  this  eourt-mar- 
tial  General  Mercier  and  Colonel  Maurel 
were  ol)viously  caught  in  tlie  very  act  of 
l)earing  false  witness.  The  president  per- 
mitted all  sorts  of  things  to  be  .said  and  done. 
When  a  lawyer  Avished  to  put  delicate  ques- 
tions to  iNIercier,  to  Roget,  to  the  ignoble  wit- 
nesses brought  forward  by  Quesnay  de 
Beaurepaire,  the  president  interrupted  him. 
Mercier  had  put  tlie  question  in  this  light, 
"  Dreyfus  or  nie!  " 

The  five  Ministers  came  and  said  to  the 
court-martial:  Condenm  Dreyfus!  And  they 
pointed  out  a  pretext.  Alphonse  Bertillon  as- 
serted that  the  boi'deroau  was  :u  a  forged 
handwriting.  "  His  system  is  not  very  clear, 
but  it  is  very  profound— you  may  be  sure  of 
that." 

Unfortunately  for  them.  M.  Bernard,  a 
mining  engineer,  and  M.  Lil)ert,  general  of 
artillery,  member  of  the  Institute;  M.  Poin- 
1('V(',  Professor  at  the  p]eole  Polytechnique, 
and  M.  Poincarre.  member  of  the  Institute, 
came  forward  and  said:  "  Bertillon's  system 
is  absurd;  his  figures  ami  liis  measurements 
are  false."  Then  I  ingenuously  believed 
that  none  of  those  officers,  wlio  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Rennes  court-martial, all,  as  it  hap- 
l)ened,  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  would  dare 
to  circulate  this  absurdity:  "Dreyfus  is  not 
th(>  author  of  tlie  bordereau.  But,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  he  who  furnished  the  notes  and 
documents  which  the  author  of  the  bordereau 
furnished." 

.\ow  it  had  been  plainly  proved  tliaf  Ester- 


hazy  had  been  connected  with  SchwarzkoJ)- 
l)en:  that  he  was  the  latter's  habitual  pur- 
vejor,  while  Dreyfus  had  had  no  connectiou 
with  him. 

Out  of  seven  oflicers  tliere  were  five  who 
made  an  ai)surd  reply.  They  granted  exten- 
uating cireumstances  for  themselves,  and 
they  ga^e  some  to  Dreyfus;  and  thus  they 
furnished  tlie  proof  of  tiieir  infamy.  Only 
two  had  tlie  courage  to  show  justice. 

The  other  five  committed  a  fresh  crime  in 
order  to  cover  iiji  the  criin(>s  perpetrated  l)y 
Mercier  and  his  colleagues  in  1894. 

The  trial  ends  nothing.  The  (Jovernmcnl 
pardoned  Dreyfus.  Thus  he  is  released  from 
the  verdict  of  the  Rennes  court-martial.  But 
justice  still  remains  to  lie  obtained.  .Vll 
sorts  of  maneuvers  will  be  employed.  It  is 
possible  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  certain  Ministers  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  them,  so  that  the  demand 
for  authority  to  proceed  against  Mercier  may 
come  to  nothing;  so  that  fresh  facts  may  be 
prevented  from  coming  to  light;  that  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  may  be  kept  from  having 
a  new  demand  for  revision  brought  before  it. 
They  are  making  a  mistake.  Dreyfus  has 
just  asserted  it;  and  as  for  us,  we  declare 
that  we  shall  not  cease  our  campaign  in  fa- 
vor of  revision  until  complete  justice  shall 
liave  been  done  to  Dreyfus.  As  pardon  has 
been  granted,  the  Cour  de  Cassation  will  find 
itself  in  the  following  position:  Dr<\vfus  is 
pardoned;  Estcrha/.y  is  acquitted,  and  ac- 
quittals are  not  subject  to  revision.  (.*ouse- 
queutly  there  is  no  longer  any  one  to  send 
before  a  court-martial.  In  virtue  of  Article 
445  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  can  rehabilitate  Dreyfus 
without  sending  him  before  a  ne^v  court- 
martial.  That  justice  which  the  military 
judges  have  refused  him  will  be  done  to  him 
by  the  five  membei's  of  the  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion, who  will  only  ratify  the  verdict  already 
rendered  almost  unanimously  liy  the  civilized 
world. 

Paris.  Francf. 


A  Ballad  of  Hallowmass. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

IT  Jiapped  at  tbe  time  ol'  Hallowmass.  when  the  dead  may  walk  abroad, 
That  the  wraith  of  Italph  of  the  peaceful  heart  went  forth  from  the  courts  of  God, 
Went  forth  from  the  paradisial  ways,  from  the  paths  of  asphodel, 
From  the  vistas  veiled  in  a  si'oldcn  haze  where  the  souls  of  the  sainted  dwell; 
And  as  he  passed  he  heard  the  peal  of  the  summoning  trumpet  blown, 
And  he  saw  the  cloud  of  witnesses  go  wavering  by  to  the  throne; 
And  eartlnvard  SAvitt  on  a  tide  of  joy  and  love  he  seemed  to  swim. 
For  he  thought  of  the  hour  when  his  stalwait  sons  should  go  to  the  throne  with  him; 
When  they  should  stand  on  his  either  hand  who  had  been  his  pride  on  earth, 
And  Ivuow  in  the  sigjit  of  the  Living  Light  the  bliss  of  a  second  birth. 

And  so  to  tjje  land  he  had  called  his  own,  to  the  realm  he  had  ruled,  he  came, 

N'S'here,  under  the  spell  of  his  gracious  sway,  grim  war  had  been  but  a  name. 

Where  the  Jierds  had  strayed  on  the  liappy  hills,  and  traffic  roared  in  the  mart. 

Where  life  had  lost  its  cankering  ills,  for  peace  had  tlowered  in  the  heart. 

But  lo  !  as  he  looked  on  the  harvest  fields,  on  the  ways  of  the  wide-wheeled  wain, 

Me  saw  wild  masses  of  marching  men  sweep  over  the  pillaged  plain; 

He  saw  no  flocks  on  the  great  green  slopes,  no  kine  m  barn  or  byre. 

But  the  sheltering  thatcii  of  the  farmstead  roof  licked  up  by  the  tongues  of  fire; 

And  the  women's  groai's  and  the  children's  moans  surged  by  him  like  a  wave, 

And  the  cloudy  reelc  of  plundered  towns  where  none  was  left  to  save. 

Then  on  he  pressed  to  the  seat  of  power  in  the  crook  of  a  broad  sea  bay, 

Where,  under  the  frown  of  the  bastioned  walls,  the  lines  of  a  leaguer  lay; 

In  he  went  to  the  tallest  tent,  and  sat  unseen  at  the  board 

Where  the  fierce  chiefs  plotted  the  city's  sack,  each  chief  with  his  bared  sword; 

He  who  sat  at  the  council's  head  was  the  leaguer's  grimmest  one. 

And  the  dead  King  looked  in  his  fiery  eyes  and  knew  the  man  for  his  sou. 

So  forth  he  went  from  the  tallest  tent,  b.v  the  leaguer's  outmost  guard, 

Till  he  came  to  the  moai  and  tlie  mighty  keep  and  the  archwaj'  triple-barred; 

Not  a  Avarder's  eye  as  he  slipped  by  beheld  the  wraith  of  the  King, 

And  scarce,  as  he  sped  toward  the  castle  gate,  did  he  meet  with  a  living  thing, 

Foi-  Famine  into  the  weedy  .streets  haO  come  as  a  grizzly  guest, 

And  down  from  ilie  i)allid  window-panes  there  peered  the  face  of  the  Pest. 

He  glided  into  the  castle  court,  and  on  to  the  banciuet-hall 

Whei-efrom  there  echoed  a  mirthful  rouse  in  iterant  rise  and  fall: 

He  looked  witliin  for  a  little  space,  then  shrunk  him  back  from  the  door, 

For  he  saw  the  face  of  his  otlier  son  and  a  painted  paramour. 

It  happed  at  the  time  of  Hallowmass,  when  the  dead  may  walk  abroad. 
That  the  wraith  of  Uali)h  of  the  peaceful  heart  went  back  to  the  courts  of  God; 
And  a  bilterer  anguish  than  was  his  few  noble  souls  have  known 
.\s  he  saw  the  cloud  of  witnesses  go  AAavering  down  from  the  throne. 
He  passed  to  the  high  and  lioly  place,  and  straight  to  the  feet  of  Him 
About  whom  stand  in  a  sliiniug  band  the  saints  and  the  seraphim: 
"  I  pray,"  he  said,  "  that  my  soul  may  tread  the  dark  of  the  outer  way, 
Tliat  those  I  love  may  be  borne  above  to  the  light  of  the  living  day; 
Send  thou  my  soul  to  the  utmost  goal  of  night  to  dwell  therein. 
That  they  thereby  may  l)e  raised  on  higli  from  tlie  awful  pits  of  sin  I" 
But  the  Presence  spake:  "  Remorse  shall  AAake  because  of  these  words  of  thine 
Within  the  breasts  of  the  recreant  ones  ere  another  day  decline; 
And  ihey  shall  win  from  the  ways  of  sin,  ere  the  span  of  their  lives  be  through. 
Because  of  the  love  of  a  father's  heart,  and  the  deed  that  thou  wouldst  do  '.  " 
.Vnd  so  from  the  time  of  Hallowmass,  when  the  dead  may  walk  abroad. 
The  soul  of  Ralph  of  the  peaceful  heart  abode  in  tlie  courts  of  God. 
Clinton,  N.  V. 
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By  T.   C.   Mendenhall, 


President  of  Worcester  Polytf.chnic  Institute. 


DISPUTES  over  boundary  lines  have 
always  been  most  difficult  of  settle- 
ment. Most  nations  are  reluctant  to 
give  up  territory,  even  when  it  is  apparently 
of  little  value,  immediate  or  p^ospective. 
The  United  States  has  been  more  nearly  an 
exception  to  tliis  rule  than  any  other  great 
nation.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  our  original  possessious, 
considered  in  relation  to  our  comparatively 
small  population.  Because  our  territory  has 
been  generally  far  in  excess  of  the  demands 
of  our  people  we  have  been  indifferent  and 
careless  as  to  the  disposition  of  outlying  re- 
gions which  have  not,  for  the  time,  seemed 
of  much  concern  to  our  welfare.  Most  of 
our  controversies  have  been  with  a  nation 
wliose  policy  is  always  the  exact  opposite  of 
this;  a  nation  which  promptly  seizes  all  that 
comes  within  its  reach,  and  never  gives  up 
a  foot.  In  all  of  our  boundary  disputes  with 
Great  Britain  Ave  have  been  worsted;  that 
is,  we  have  yielded  territory  to  which  our 
claim  was  as  good  as  hers  and  often  better. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  people  have  not 
been  generally  well  informed  as  to  the 
merits  of  these  controversies  and,  especially, 
that  they  have  not  felt  a  greater  interest  in 
the  outcome.  We  have  been  so  busy  in  the 
occupation  and  development  of  the  great  in- 
terior that  a  few  hundred  square  miles  here 
and  there  of  distant,  unsettled  regions  have 
not  seemed  to  be  important. 

The  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia,  now  under  discussion,  is 
involved  in  peculiar  ditficulties.  Its  impor- 
tance has  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  on  account  of  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  rich  mining  re- 
sources in  its  neighborhood.  It  ought  to 
have  been  fixed  long  ago,  and  might  have 
been  with  vastly  less  irritation  and  friction 
tlian  are  now  unavoidable. 

The  desirability  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  was  long  ago  recognized 
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by  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  facts,  but 
one  administration  after  another  has  found 
itself  so  occupied  with  other,  generally  much 
less  important,  affairs  that  it  was  easier  to 
postpone  than  to  act.  In  1891  and  1892,  In 
official  communications  relating  to  this  and 
other  public  business,  forwarded  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine,  the  pressing 
importance  of  a  determination  of  this  line 
was  lu'ged,  and  these  letters  were  forwarded 
by  him  in  regular  course  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  his  approval  of  the  suggestions 
they  embodied.  They  received  little  atten- 
tion. This  was  prior  to  the  discoveries  of 
gold  in  the  Klondike  region  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  settlement  might  then  have 
been  reached  with  comparatively  little  effort. 

The  difficulty  is  one  which  we  inherited 
from  Russia,  and  it  arises  primarily  out  of 
the  unfortunate  and  ambiguous  definition  of 
the  boundary  found  in  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1825.  When 
we  bought  Alaska  in  1867  we  bought  that 
definition  and  all  of  the  trouble  to  which  it 
must  necessarily  give  rise.  All  nations  ought 
to  have  learned  long  ago  that  boundary  lines 
should  he  defined  asironomicalhj.  The  latitude 
and  longitude  of  any  point  on  the  earth  may 
now  be  determined  with  almost  any  desired 
degree  of  precision.  Natural  boundary 
marks,  such  as  rivers  and '  mountains,  al- 
though apparently  meeting  every  require- 
ment, are  far  from  satisfactory.  Rivers 
change  their  courses;  we  have  had  disputes 
growing  out  of  this  fact,  and  we  had  a  long 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  to  determine 
which  river  was  the  St.  Croix  of  the  treaty. 
Mountains  are  erroneously  named  and  often 
do  not  really  exist  as  shown  on  an  explorer's 
map.  Much  of  the  trouble  over  the  Alaskan 
boundary  has  arisen  out  of  confusions  of  this 
sort.  English  and  American  astronomers 
would  never  differ,  sensibly,  over  the  loca- 
tion of  the  141st  meridian. 

Fortunately  a  large  part  of  the  Alaskan 
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boundary  line  is  astronomical.  It  is  that 
part  which  proceeds  from  a  point  near  the 
summit  of  Mt.  St.  Elias  along  the  141st  me- 
ridian west  of  Greenwich  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Over  this  there  is  no  dispute,  or  if  a 
dispute  should  ever  arise  it  can  easily  be  set- 
tled. The  line  separating  what  is  known  as 
Southeast  Alaslca  from  British  Columbia,  be- 
ginning at  the  most  southerly  point  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  ending  near  the 
summit  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  controversy. 

The  language  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows: 
"  Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54°  41' 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  131st 
and  133d  degree  of  west  longitude  (meridian 
of  Greenwich), the  said  line  shall  ascend  to 
the  north  along  the  channel  called  Portland 
Channel  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent 
where  it  strikes  the  5Gth  degree  of  north 
latitude;  from  this  last  mentioned  point  the 
line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  tlie 
141st  degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same 
meridian,  and  finally,  from  the  said  point  of 
intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the 
141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as 
the  Frozen  Ocean." 

The  first  serious  difficulty  is  to  determine 
what  is  meant  by  "  the  channel  called  Port- 
land Channel."  Our  friends  the  enemy  in- 
terpret this  to  mean  that  on  leaving  the 
southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
thie  line  must  be  drawn  at  once  to  the  north 
to  the  Mth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
this  carries  it  to  the  west  of  the  great  Re- 
villa  Gigedo  Island  into  Burrough's  Bay, 
thus  tlu-owing  that  island  and  a  large  block 
of  the  mainland  under  their  jurisdiction. 
In  order  to  enter  what  has  always  been 
known  as  Portland  Channel  it  is  necessary 
to  proceed  from  the  beginning  at  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  straight  to  the  east  for  about 
sixty  miles,  and  then  "  ascend  to  the  north 
along  the  channel."  which  is  the  line  we 
claim.  The  omission  of  this  easterly  line 
from  tlie  treaty  opens  the  door  for  the  Brit- 
ish contention,  and  to  support  it  they  main- 
tain that  the  use  of  the  name  Portland  Chan- 
nel was  an  oversight.    We  contend,  on  the 


contrary,  that  the  omission  of  the  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  of  easting  from  the  southernmost 
point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  of  no  spe- 
cial importance  because  any  one  would  un- 
derstand that  before  you  could  ascend  along 
the  channel  you  must  get  into  it.    On  the 
r)()th  parallel,  therefore,  the  two  claims  are 
separated  by  the  distance  from  Burrough's 
Bay  to  the  head  of  Portland  Channel,  a  mat- 
ter of  about  thirty-five    miles.      From    this 
point  until  they  come  together  near  Mt.  St. 
Elias  they  continue  to  be  apart  by  about  the 
same  distance.    Roughly,   then,  there  is   in 
dispute  an  irregular  strip  of  territory  about 
700  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  35 
to  40  miles,  nearly  three  and  a  half  times 
the  area  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.    The 
line   contended   for  by   the   British    follows 
the  shore  from  Burrough's  Bay  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Stikine  River,  thence,  still  as  close  to 
the  shore  as  it  can  be  shown  upon  an  ordi- 
nary map,  to  the  Taku  Inlet,  which  it  crosses 
at  the  southern  end  and  then,  turning  to  the 
west,  it  crosses  Lynn  Canal,  leaving  all  of 
that  splendid  estuary  on  the  Canadian  side, 
likewise  tlie  wonderful  Glacier  Bay,  with  its 
famous  Muir  Glacier,  going  straight  for  the 
Fairweather  Mountains,  which  it  follows  to 
Mt.  St.  Elias.    This  claim  is  based  on  the 
next  phrase  of  the  treaty,   which  declares 
that  after  leaving   Portland   Channel   "  the 
line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit 
of   the   mountains   situated   parallel   to   the 
coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude,  etc."    On 
the  old  chart  by  Vancouver  on  which  the 
treaty  was  based,  a  range  of  mountains  par- 
allel to  the  coast  and  situated  about  thirty- 
five  miles  back  from  the  shore    is  shown, 
the  summits  being  beautifully  arranged  in  a 
continuous  cliain.  Undoubtedly  such  a  range 
was  supposed  to  exist  at  tliat  time.  l)ut  the 
lOnglisli   diplomats   who   framed  the  treaty 
with  Russia  evidently  suspected  that  its  po- 
sition miglit  not  be  shown  correctly  on  Van- 
couver's ma]),  and  fearing  that  it  Avas  really 
further  inland  than  it  there  appeared  they 
thought  it  Avise  to  insert  a  modifying  clause 
by  Avhich  Russia  could  be  prevented  from 
getting  too  Avide  a  strip  of  the  western  coast. 
The  nearer  the  supposed  range  of  mountains 
was  to  the  shore  line  the  better  for  them,  so 
they  did  not  propose  to  limit  its  position  on 
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that  side,  but  lest  il  should'  stray  too  far 
to  the  east  they  shrewdly  provided  as  fol- 
lows: "  That  whenever  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  coast  from  the  oGth  degree  of  north 
latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
141st  degree  of  west  longitude  shall  prove  to 
be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between 
the  British  possessions  and  the  line  of  coast 
Avhich  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  men- 
tioned (that  is  to  say,  the  limit  of  the  posses- 
sions ceded  by  this  convention)  shall  be 
formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  winding  of 
the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the 
distance  of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom." 

Now  the  American  contention  is  that  there 
is  no  sucli  range  of  mountains  parallel  to 
the  coast;  mountains  there  are  in  plenty; 
Southeast  Alaska  is  covered  with  them,  but 
they  are  scattered  about  in  absolute  irregu- 
larity; genei'ally  increasing  in  hight  toward 
the  east,  but  nowhere  simulating  a  "  range  " 
even  approximately  like  that  shown  on  Van- 
couver's chart.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
contended  that  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back 
upon  the  alternative  definition  of  the  line  in 
which  the  intent  of  the  language  of  the 
treaty  is  clearly  that  Russia  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  strip  ten  marine  leagues  (about 
thirty-five  miles)  in  width,  counting  from 
the  "  winding  of  tlie  coast."  The  line 
claimed  by  us  is  drawn  upon  this  assump- 
tion. Mountains  being  extremely  •  numerous 
all  over  this  strip  of  territory,  the  English 
have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  their  line  from 
peak  to  peak  so  that  it  shall  practically  fol- 
low the  water's  edge,  and  this,  they  claim, 
is  following  "  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
situated  parallel  to  the  coast." 

Of  course  there  is  much  involved  in  this 
controversy  besides  the  mere  question  of 
square  miles  of  territory.  The  really  serious 
object  of  Great  Britain  is  to  secure  one  or 
more  seaports  and  access  to  the  interior 
without  coming  under  American  jurisdiction, 
which  means  the  breaking  of  the  contin- 
uity of  our  coast  line  so  that  instead  of  con- 
trolling, practically,  the  entire  western  coast, 
except  that  part  from  Cape  Flattery  to  54° 
40'  north  latitude,  which  we  gave  up  to 
iier  in  184(i,  our  jurisdiction  as  far  as  Mt.  St. 
I-^.lias  will  be  over  a   series  of  disconnected 


fraiiinents.  II  will  bo  seen  from  the  above 
brief  statement  of  the  case  that,  considering 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  treaty  as  it 
stands,  the  affair  is  one  of  much  perplexity, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  one-sided.  The 
phrase,  "  following  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains situated  parallel  to  the  coast,"  is,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  uncertain  meaning. 
It  does  not  say  the  ranpe  of  mountains  par- 
allel to  the  coast.  If  it  did  the  meaning  would 
ho  clear,  but  on  the  otlier  hand  it  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that  range  is  implied;  other- 
wise there  is  the  manifestly  absurd  assump- 
tion that  mountains,  or  a  mountain,  may  be 
situated  parallel  to  the  coast. 

In  the  face  of  this  ambiguity  we  may  fall 
l)ack  upon  a  generally  accepted  principle  in 
boundary  disputes  that  continuous  occupa- 
tion of  territory  or  undisputed  recognition  of 
a  line  shall  have  a  determining  effect.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  about  1887,  the  line  was  drawn 
upon  English  maps  essentially  as  upon  those 
of  Russia,  or  upon  our  own,  and  there  is 
much  evidence  to  show  that  this  ime  was 
what  was  meant  in  the  treaty.  Before 
Alaska  came  into  our  possession  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  among  Canadians  that  this 
strip,  now  known  as  Southeast  Alaska, 
ought  to  belong  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  was 
not  held  that  it  was  hers  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty.  In  illustration  of  this  I  will  make  a 
few  quotations  from  a  prominent  Canadian 
newspaper  printed  in  1863,  shortly  after  the 
finding  of  gold  in  the  sands  of  the  Stikine 
River,  a  discovery  which  was  thought  at  the 
time  to  be  of  much  importance: 

"  It  is  certainly  not  acceptable  .  .  .  that 
the  business  of  such  a  highway  should  reach 
the  interior  through  a  Russian  door  of  thirty 
miles  of  coast.  .  .  .  It  is  clearly  undesira- 
ble that  the  strip  three  hundred  miles  long 
and  thirty  miles  wide,  which  is  only  used  by 
tlie  Russians  for  the  collection  of  furs  and 
walrus  teeth,  shall  forever  control  the  en- 
trance to  our  very  extensive  northern  terri- 
tory. .  .  .  The  strip  of  land  which 
stretches  along  from  Portland  Canal  to  Mt. 
St.  Elias  with  a  breadth  of  thirty  miles  and 
which,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1825,  forms 
a  part  of  Russian  America,  must  eventually 
become  the  property  of  Great  Britain." 

It  is  important  to  note  in  these  extracts, 
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iiiid  JDJiiiy  others  siiniliir  in  sti-;iin  cduld  bo 
i|ijoted,  the  admission  of  pnictically  every- 
Miing  now  claimed  by  us- -the  Portland  Ca 
)ial,  the  thirty  nules  width,  and  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  of  1825  made  liiis  the  property  of 
Russia. 

JN'aturally  the  thing  for  the  United  States 
to  do  was  to  stand  by  this  interpretation,  so 
long  ac'ce]»t('d  by  tlio  Enslish,  and  to  declare 
that  the  territory  was  ours.  We  shall  be 
compelled,  liowevcr,  to  allow  the  matter  to 
go  into  arbitration.  11'  arl)itrati<)n  means  a 
decision  in  accord  with  tlie  principles  of 
.iustice  and  equity,  we  ought  to  welcome 
such  a  determination  of  the  case.  But  in 
modern  diplomacy  arbitration  means  com- 
promise, and  we  may  as  Avell  resign  our- 
selves to  the  cutting  in  two  of  our  Alaskan 
domain  and  the  rupture  of  the  continuity  of 
our  coast  line.  We  ai'e  driven  to  arbitration 
by  our  own  act  of  a  few  years  ago  when  we 
"  thrust  ourselves  into  a  controversy  over  a 
boundary  line  on  another  continent,  in  which 
we  can  have  no  interest  except,  perhaps, 
that  which  grows  out  of  a  very  foggy  and 
uncertain  sentiment."  This  result  was  dis- 
tinctly foreseen  more  than  three  years  ago, 
and  predicted   in   an   article  printed   in   the 


Mia II fie  Monthly  for  April,  ISlKi,  the  closing 
j)aragraph  of  whi<;h  is  as  follows: 

"  The  truth  is  that  Great  Britain  is  meet- 
ing our  own  wishes  in  this  matter  with  al- 
most indecent  haste,  because  the  arbitration 
of  the  Alaska  boundary  line,  by  which  she 
hopes  and  expects  to  acquire  an  open  sea 
coast  for  her  great  northwestern  territories, 
and  to  weaken  us  by  breaking  oiu-  exclusive 
jurisdiction  north  of  54°  40',  is  enor- 
mously more  important  to  her  than  anything 
she  is  likely  to  gain  or  lose  in  Soiitli  America. 
Having  driven  lier  to  accept  arbitration  in 
this  case  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
fuse it  in  Alaska,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves 
again  badly  worsted  by  the  diplomatic  skill 
of  a  people  who,  as  individuals,  have  devel- 
oped intellectual  activity,  manliness,  cour- 
age, unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  and  general 
nobility  of  character  elsewhere  unequaled 
in  the  world's  history,  but  whose  diplomatic 
policy  as  a  nation  is  and  long  has  been  char- 
acterized by  aggressiveness,  greed,  absolute 
indifference  to  the  rights  of  others,  and  a 
splendid  facility  in  ignoring  every  principle 
of  .justice  or  international  law  whenever 
commercial  interests  are  at  stake." 

WoRCKSTER,  Mass. 
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II. -THE  HABITUAL  CRIMINAL. 
By  Josiah  Flynt. 


* 


IN  appearance  and  manner  the  professional 
offender  has  not  changed  much  in  the 
last  decade.  I  knew  him  first  over  ten 
years  ago  when,  making  my  earliest  studies 
of  tramp  life,  I  saw  him  again  five  years 
ago  while  on  a  short  trip  in  Hoboland,  and 
we  have  met  recently  on  the  railroads;  and 
he  looks  just  about  as  he  did  when  we  first 
got  acquainted. 

Ordinarily  he  would  no!  lie  noticed  in 
mixed  company  by  others  than  tliose  ac- 
rustomed  to  his  ways.  He  is  not  like  the 
iranip  >vhom  practically  any  one  can  pick 
out  in  a  crowd.  He  dresses  well,  can  often 
carry  himself  after  the  manner  of  a  gentle- 

*  Cop.vridht.  189P,  hy  The  Ixdepfa-dent. 


num,  and  generally  has  a  snug  sum  of 
money  in  his  pockets.  It  is  his  face,  voice 
and  habits  of  companionship  that  mark  him 
for  what  he  is.  Not  that  there  is  that  in  his 
countenance  which  Lombroso  would  have 
us  believe  signifies  that  he  is  a  degenerate, 
eongeuitally  defor)ned  or  insane,  but  rather 
that  the  life  he  leads  gives  him  a  look  which 
ihe  experienced  observer  knows  as  the 
•  mug  of  a  crook."  He  can  no  more  change 
this  look  aft(<r  reaching  manhood  than  can 
a  genuinely  honest  man,  who  has  never  been 
in  prison,  actiuire  it.  I  had  learned  to  know 
it.  and  had  become  practiced  in  discov- 
«>ring  it  long  before  I  became  a  policeman. 
It  took  me  years  to  reach  the  stage  when  in 
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merely  looking  hurriedly  at  a  criminal  some- 
thing instinctively  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
thief,  but  such  a  time  certainly  comes  to 
him  who  sojourns  much  in  criminal  en- 
vironment. There  are,  of  course,  certain 
special  features  and  wrinlsles  that  one  looks 
for,  and  that  help  in  the  general  sum- 
ming up,  but  after  a  while  these  are  not 
thought  of  in  judging  a  man,  at  least  not 
consciously,  and  the  observer  bases  his 
opinion  on  instinctive  feeling.  Given  the 
stylish  clothes  to  which  I  have  referred,  a 
hard  face,  suspicious  eyes  wliich  seem  to 
take  in  everything,  a  loitering  walk,  a  pe- 
culiar guttural  cough  given  by  way  of  sig- 
nal, and  called  the  thief's  cough,  and  a 
habit  of  lingering  about  places  where  a 
"  sporty "  constituency  is  usually  to  be 
found,  and  there  is  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  professional  thief  is  in  view. 
All  of  this  evidence  is  not  always  at  hand; 
sometimes  there  is  only  the  cough  to  go  by, 
but  the  circumstances  being  suspicious  any 
one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  an  expert 
observer  look  quickly  and  prick  up  his  ears. 

In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  there  are 
streets  in  which  professional  thieves  can 
be  met  by  the  dozen,  if  one  understands 
how  to  identify  them,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  few  words  and  they  can  be 
drawn  into  conversation.  Some  are  dressed 
better  than  others — there  are  a  great  many 
ups  and  downs  in  the  profession— and  some 
look  less  typical  than  the  more  experienced 
men— it  takes  time  for  the  life  to  leave  its 
traces— but  there  they  stand,  the  young  and 
old,  the  clever  and  the  stupid,  for  any  one 
who  knows  how  to  scrape  acquaintance  with 
tliem.  They  are  tlie  most  difficult  people  in 
tlie  world  to  learn  to  know  Avell  until  one 
has  mastered  their  free  masonry,  and  then 
they  are  but  little  more  fearful  of  appioach 
than  is  the  tramp, 

I  devote  a  special  chapter  to  their  class 
because  I  believe  that  they  are  the  least 
understood  of  all  offenders,  and  also,  as  I 
stated  above,  because  I  consider  them  the 
real  crux  of  the  problem  of  crime  in  this 
country.  The  petty  offender  is  comparative- 
ly easy  to  discourage,  the  backwoods  crim- 
inal -R-ill  disappear  as  our  country  develops, 
the  born  criminal,  the  man  who  says  that 
he  cannot  help  committing  crimes,  can  be 


shut  up  indefinitely,  but  the  professional 
criminal  seems  to  baffle  the  criminologist 
as  well  as  the  penologist,  and  he  probably 
does  more  tinaucial  damage  to  the  commu- 
nity than  all  the  others  put  together.  He  is 
the  man  that  we  must  apprehend  and  pun- 
ish before  crime  in  the  United  States  will 
fail  to  be  attractive,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  its  attractiveness  which  helps  to 
make  our  criminal  statistics  so  alarming. 

I    have    placed    him    third    in    numerical 
strength   in   my   general   classification,    and 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  number  of  those  who  really  make  their 
living    by    professional    thieving,    but    it    is 
thought  by  many,  who  do  not  discriminate 
in  this  particular,  that  he  leads  in  the  gen- 
eral   criminal    population.    If   those   are   to 
be  included  who   would  like  to  succeed  as 
professional    thieves    and    fail,    and    drop 
down    sooner   or    later   into   the   occasional 
criminal's  class,  the  position  I  have  given 
tlie     so-called      successful     "  professional " 
would  have  to  be  changed;  but  it  has  seemed 
best  to  confine  the  class  to  those  who  are 
rated  successful,  and  on  this  basis  I  doubt 
whether  an  actual  census  taking,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  prove  them  to  be  more  nu- 
merous than  I  have  indicated.    Seeing  and 
hearing  so  much  of  them  on  my  travels  I 
made    every    effort    to    secure    trustworthy 
statistics  in  regard  to  their  number,  and  as 
the  bulk  of  them  are  known  to  the  police,  it 
seemed    reasonable    to    suppose    that,    if    I 
passed  round  enough  among  diffei'ent  police 
organizations,    I    ought   to    get   satisfactory 
figures,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
police   themselves    ear)    only    make   guesses 
concerning  the  general  situation,  and  I  am 
unable  to  do  any  better. 

Wlien  putting  queries  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  the  offenders  in  question,  my  in- 
formants wanted  me  to  differentiate  and 
ask  tliem  about  particular  kinds  of  profes- 
sionals before  they  would  reply.  One  very 
well  informed  detective,  for  instance,  said: 
"  Do  you  mean  the  whole  push,  or  just  the 
"a  No.  1  guns  ?  If  you  mean  the  push,  why 
you're  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  100,000 
in  the  whole  country,  but  the  most  of  'em 
are  a  pretty  poor  lot.  If  you  mean  the  real- 
ly good  people,  10.000  will  take  'em  all  in." 

The   cities   which   Avere   reported   to   have 
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turned  out  the  greatest  number  were  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  Chi- 
cago was  given  the  palm  for  being,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  main  stronghold  of  hab- 
itual criminals.  Nearly  every  photograph  I 
saw  of  a  yonug  offender  was  said  to  repre- 
sent one  of  Chicago's  hopefuls,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  the  old  men  were  generally  de- 
scribed as  tlie  likenesses  of  New  York  City 
"  talent."  Chicago's  lead  in  the  number  of 
"  professionals  "  was  explained  by  one  man 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  Mecca  "  for 
young  fellows  who  have  got  into  some 
scrape  in  the  East.  They  go  to  Chicago, 
get  in  with  the  push,  and  then  start  out  on 
the  road.    The  older  men  train  them." 

A  question  that  I  was  continually  putting 
to   myself    when    meeting    the    professional 
was:  "What  made  him  choose  such  a  ca- 
reer ?    He   is   intelligent,   agreeable  to   talk 
to,  pleasant  as  a  traveling  companion,  and 
among  his  kind  a  fairly  good   fellow,  and 
why  did  he  not  put  these  abilities  to  a  bet- 
ter   use?"    Lombroso,    and    others    of    his 
school,  answer  this  question  for  me  by  say- 
ing that  the  man  is  following  his  "  bent," 
that  he  takes  to  crime  as  easily  and  readily 
as  other  people  take  to  industry  and  hon- 
esty.   I  have  never  been  able  to  accept  this 
explanation.    There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  some  oft'enders  who  come  under  Lom- 
hroso's    classification;  but,    in    my    opinion, 
the  professional  thief  in  the  United  States 
is  not   one   of   them.    To    watch    his  devel- 
opment  one    must    make    his    acquaintance 
while  he  is  still  living  at  home,  as  a  boy,  in 
some  city    "  slum."    He    does    not    always 
come  from  a  "  slum,"  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is 
where    he    begins    his    criminal    career.    In 
every  quarter  of   this  character  there   is  a 
criminal     atmosphere.    The     criminologists 
have  not  given   this   fact   sufficient  promi- 
nence in   their  writings.    They   make   some 
mention  of  it,  but  it  is  seldom  accorded  its 
true  significance  in   their  books.'   The  best 
born  lad  in  the  land  can  go  wrong  if  forced 
to   live    in    this    corrupt    environment.    Not 
that   he    is    necessarily    taught    to    commit 
<'riuies,  or  urged   to.   altho   this   sometimes 
happens;  they   become  spontaneous  actions 
on  his  part.    TJje  very  air  be  breathes  fre= 


quently  incites  him  to  criminal  deeds,  and 
practice  makes  him  skillful  and  expert.  In 
another  environment,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  he  could  be  trained  to  take  an  interest 
in  upright  living;  in  this  one  he  follows  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  becomes  a  thief. 

'I'lie  resolution  to  be  a  "  professional "  is 
made  comparatively  late.  Until  well  on  into 
liis  teens,  and  sometimes  into  his  twenties, 
lie  merely  drifts,  stealing  when  he  can,  and 
managing  othei'wise  when  he  can't.  Finally 
he  is  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  Here  there 
is  the  same  criminal  atmosphere,  only  more 
of  it.  Go  where  he  will  in  his  world,  he  can- 
not escape  it.  In  limbo  he  forms  acquaint- 
ances and  makes  contracts  against  the  day 
when  he  will  be  free  again.  He  is  event- 
ually turned  loose.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  The 
"job,"  of  course,  that  he  has  talked  about 
with  a  "  pal  "  in  the  "  stir  "  (penitentiary). 
They  do  it,  and  get  away  with  two  or  three 
thousands.  This  decides  him.  He  knows  of 
more  "  deals,"  and  so  do  his  cronies,  and 
they  agree  to  undertake  them  and  divide 
the  plunder.  They  realize  perfectly  the 
risks  they  are  taking,  but  they  have  been 
"  in  hawk  "  once,  and  it  is  not  so  unbearable 
as  they  had  imagined;  besides  there  is  a 
fascination  about  taking  chances,  particu- 
larly in  crime.  So  it  goes  on  for  years,  and 
finally  the  young  man  has  a  "  record;  "  he  is 
recognized  among  his  fellows  and  in  police 
circles  as  a  clever  thief;  he  has  arrived  at 
distinction. 

Only  one  who  has  been  in  the  criminal 
world  can  realize  how  easy  it  is  for  a  boy 
to  develop  on  these  lines.  He  who  studies 
prison  specimens  only  and  neglects  to  make 
their  acquaintance  while  they  are  still 
young  and  unhardened  naturally  comes  to 
look  upon  them  as  weird  and  uncanny 
creatures  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  freaks  of  nature,  but 
Ihey  are  really  the  result  of  man's  own  so- 
cial system.  If  there  were  no  "  slums  "  in 
this  country,  no  criminal  atmosphere,  there 
would  be  comparatively  few  professional 
thieves.  The  trouble  at  present  is  that  when 
once  a  boy  gets  into  this  atmosphere,  once 
learns  to  enjoy  criminal  companionship  and 
practice,  he  is  as  unhiippy  wifhout  them  ns 
is  the  cigarette  fiend  without  his  cigarette, 
"i'iolejjj;  mes-siives  3re  ijecessary  to  effect  any 
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change    in    liini,    and    tlu'r«    t-onu's    a    time 
when  nothing  avails. 

The  foregoing  analysis  is  founded  on  a 
long  and  intimate  experience  with  people 
who  come  out  of  "  slums,"  and  wlio  event- 
ually drift  into  the  tramp's  and  criminars 
world.  I  may  also  say  that  it  is  practically 
what  a  number  of  men  have  said  to  me  by 
way  of  explanation  of  their  own  criminal 
careei's.  Whether  right  or  wrong^  however, 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  which  professional 
thieves  wlio  have  been  in  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  do  not  hesitate  to  admit, 
that  the  United  States  leads  among  civilized 
countries  in  the  number  of  habitual  of- 
fenders to  the  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the 
boldness  of  these  offenders,  and  in  criminal 
connivance  Avith  them  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  ofiicial  duty  it  is  to  apprehend  them. 
As  in  trade  and  commerce,  so  also  in  crime; 
the  criminal  goes  where  the  chances  are  best. 


and  if  tliey  were  better  in  Europe  than  on 
tills  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  would  not  de- 
lay long  in  crossing  the  water.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  he  seldom  undertakes  the 
.iourney,  and  when  the  attractions  of  a  job 
on  "  the  other  side "  are  so  great  that  he 
cannot  resist  them  he  leaves  the  United 
States  with  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
tJie  date  of  his  return,  for  he  knows  that  if 
lie  is  caught  he  is  almost  sure  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment. This  brings  me  to  the  story  of 
how  he  is  dealt  with  by  our  police  authori- 
ties. But  before  relating  it  I  desire  to  make 
plain  the  profits  of  his  profession,  and  by 
way  of  illustration  I  have  selected  the  pick- 
pocket. I  saw  more  of  this  offender  during 
my  recent  travels  than  of  any  other  special- 
ist in  crime,  and  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
learn  with  considerable  minuteness  what  his 
winnings  are. 

New  York  City. 


The    Inauguration   at  Yale. 

By  the  Rev.   Kinsley  Twining,   D.D.,   Litt.  D. 


THE  inauguration  of  President  Hadley 
on  Wednesday  last  at  NeAV  Haven 
was  the  culminating  event  in  a  series 
of  presidential  inaugurations  in  the  New 
England  colleges  which  were  crowded  into 
the  same  month. 

It  was  characterized  by  an  immense  en- 
thusiasm, as  events  at  Yale  are  apt  to  be, 
and  was  marked  with  some  uncommon  fea- 
tures which  are  not  unlikely  to  make  it  sig- 
nificant in  the  history  of  American  colleges. 

The  students  of  all  the  classes  and  all  the 
departments  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  poured 
themselves  out  not  only  in  a  brilliant  il- 
lumination of  the  academic  campus  and 
buildings,  but  in  a  torchlight  procession 
which,  as  it  pranced  out  of  the  great  Phelps 
gate  and  rolled  along  around  the  old  his- 
toric "gieen  "  in  waves  of  light,  made  an 
impression  of  splendor,  beauty  and  com- 
plete organization  which  is  rarely  witnessed. 
The  imiversity  put  itself  into  its  historic  con- 
nection with  the  State.  The  Governor  was 
there  with  his  staff,  the  Lieutenant;-Gov- 
ernor  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


The  whole  civil  machinery  of  the  State  was 
represented.  The  old  time  jealousies  be- 
tween the  town  and  gown  Avere  laid  aside. 
The  municipality  of  Ncav  Haven  came  out 
strong  with  a  worthy  group  to  represent  It, 
while  the  university  gathered  around  it  of 
its  sons,  daiiffhters  and  brothers,  from  the 
great  republic  of  learning  and  letters  all  over 
the  world,  a  splendid  assembly  which 
marched  in  procession  into  the  Battell 
chapel  in  all  the  dignity  of  academic  robes, 
and  for  their  hrst  act  joined  in  singing  to 
the  music  of  "  York  Tune "  the  first  four 
verses  of  the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  ver- 
sion of  Psalm  LXV,  which  has  been  made 
historic  at  Yale  since  its  use  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  in  New  Haven  in  1718: 

"  Thy  praise  alone,  O  Lord,  doth  reign," 
which  with  Stedman's  noble  ode 

"  Hark  !    tbrough  the  archways  old," 

is  likely  to  remain  a  permanent  element  in 
all  these  great   gatlierings  of  the  alumni  at 
Yale.     . 
There  wa.s  pi()bal)l3'  not  one  person  in  the 
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great  und  distiiiguishod  audience  thus  as- 
sisling  at  the  iuauguration  who  was  not 
more  or  less  burdened  or  inspired  by  the  im- 
pression that  something  new  was  beginning 
in  the  history  of  American  colleges. 

Kxactly  Avhat  that  new  beginning  was  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  explain.  Certainly  it 
was  not  tlie  l)are  fact  tliat  the  new  pres- 
ident was  a  layman;  so  also  liad  been  Tlu'o- 
dore  Woolsey  at  liis  election,  and  it  was  well 
known  thai  iladley  was  going  into  ottice 
wUh  all  the  guarantees  of  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  that  no  man  iii  the  academic  fac- 
ulty. Jiad  made  himself  more  felt  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  college  in  Dwight  Hall. 
Tile  feeling  to  which  we  refer  reached  far 
beyond  this  narrow  pohit.  and  tho  needing 
a  voice  to  formulate  and  express  it,  had 
detiniteness  enough,  not  only  to  draw  together 
a  very  large  and  brilliant  assembly,  but  to 
till  them  with  a  great  store  of  expectation 
which  Avas  ready  to  burst  into  enthusiasm 
the  moment  tliey  heard  their  own  thouglits 
and  aspirations  for  the  university  expressed 
ill  dear,  strong  and  almost  burning  words 
by  the  young  President.  The  gre<it  majority 
of  those  present  in  Battell  Chapel  last 
Wednesday  assembled  witJi  a  well-dehued 
expectation  that  some  new  step  was  to  be 
taken  that  would  count  for  much  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  university.  Had  they  learned 
that  the  new  beginning  meant  nothing  more 
than  expansion  on  the  old  lines  they  would 
have  gone  home  Avith  a  great  and  bitter 
.sense  of  disappointment. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  such  ex- 
pansion under  President  Dwight,  and  his 
administration  deserves  high  praise  for  what 
it  has  accomplished  in  this  direction.  But 
to  those  who  looked  deeper  into  the  inner  life 
and  work  of  tlie  university  all  this  expan- 
sion only  served  to  make  the  real  problem 
niore  acute  and  to  bring  out  xyith  ever  grow- 
ing distinctness  the  need  of  ;i  very  thorough 
and  radical  scheme  of  co-ordination  and  re- 
construction which  should  be  carried  right 
through  the  university  and  operate  with 
more  or  less  effect  on  all  its  departments. 

The  feeling  that  the  time  and  the  man  for 
this  had  come  was  probably  the  strongest 
impression  which  the  great  convocation 
carried  with  them  into  Battell  Chapel. 
What    stirred    their    enthusiasm    and    drew 


them  out  in  a  mighty  chorus  of  resiK)nse  was 
their  recogiution,  in  the  new  President's  ad- 
dress and  manner  of  delivery,  of  the  "  po- 
tency "  as  well  as  the  "  promise  "  of  a  re- 
construction and  co-ordination  which  had 
l)een  too  long  delayed. 

Yet  President  Iladley's  inaugural  was  a 
singularly  conservative  address.  There  was 
hardly  a  word  of  criticism  in  it.  He  planted 
himself  proudly  and  with  a  loyalty  as  hearty 
as  it  was  grand  on  the  history  of  Yale.  He 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  his  predecessors 
in  ottice.  He  speke  out  for  the  time-hon- 
ored usages  and  traditions  of  the  university 
with  tlieir  combination  of  liberty  and  priv- 
ilege, custom  and  individualism.  He  de- 
clared it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  progress  to  value  them  highly;  that  even 
when  rooted  in  prejudice  they  siipplied  a 
Iwnd  whicli  licld  tlie  student-world  together, 
and  that  often  when  they  seemed  artificial 
and  meaningless  the  university  sliould  be 
careful  how  it  let  them  go,  or  "  cast  away 
the  coat  of  prejudice  and  left  nothing  but 
naked  reason." 

What  the  new  President  might  say  was 
beforehand  the  great  center  of  interest. 
What  he  did  say  we  should  describe  as  a 
state  paper  of  university  readjustment  and 
adaptation  to  the  present  conditions  and  re- 
quirements in  this  country.  The  prol)lem  at 
Y'ale  has  its  own  special  features  of  diffi- 
culty, wiiich  liappily  do  not  exist  in  the  same 
forms  or  in  the  same  degree  in  the  other 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Still 
this  inaugural  is  broad  enough  for  a  sort  of 
catholic  usefulness  in  them  all.  President 
Hadlcy  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Yale's 
problems  are  not  peculiar  to  her.  He  goes 
to  work  in  a  tremendously  business-like  way 
and  pushes  straight  on  from  point  to 
point,  until  he  comes  to  the  great  central 
problem  which  all  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  to  face.  In  working  through  to 
this  point  he  runs  on  the  great  problem  of 
recitations  versus  lectures,  as  to  which  he 
makes  the  frank  avowal  that  while  he  never 
•'  met  a  good  teacher  who  really  approved 
the  lecture  system  and  did  not  prefer  small 
classes  to  large  ones."  the  real  point  is  that 
there  are  not  first-class  men  enough  in  the 
countiy  to  teach  all  who  wish  to  study  in 
small  classes,  so  that  the  choice  lies  between 
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Ipctures  to  large  classes  by  the  few  tirst- 
class  iueu  who  cau  be  had,  and  recitations  in 
small  classes  to  fourth-class  men. 

The  central  problem  about  which  all  others 
group  themselves  we  have  never  heard 
stated  so  well:  "  How  shall  we  make  our 
educational  system  meet  the  world's  demands 
for  progress  on  tho  intellectual  side,  without 
endangering  the  growth  of  that  which  has 
proved  most  valuable  on  the  moral  side?" 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  points  in  the 
whole  address  is  the  assertion  that  it  is  the 
latter  part  or  the  moral  side  of  this  alterna- 
tive which  demands  the  most  immediate  at- 
tention, not  indeed  as  being  the  more  impor- 
tant, for  when  two  things  are  indispensable 
there  can  be  no  moi'e  or  less  in  the  compari- 
son between  them,  but  because  while  the 
competition  between  teachers  may  be  trusted 
to  keep  the  instruction  up  on  the  intellectual 
side,  nothing  but  the  action  of  the  university 
as  a  whole  can  "  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  the 
moral  interest  of  the  whole  commonwealth." 

This  is  a  very  weighty  proposition  and  in- 
troduces a  problem  which  liolds  in  it  pretty 
much  all  there  is  of  real  difficulty  in  college 
administration.  President  Hadley  has  no 
short  method  for  dealing  with  it,  but  makes 
four  suggestions.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
scheme  of  keeping  boys  longer  in  the  sec- 
ondarj-  schools,  and  only  admitting  them  to 
college  at  an  age  when  their  moral  discipline 
may  be  said  to  be  so  far  complete  that  they 
can  be  trusted  to  wDrk  out  the  problem  for 
themselves.  This  is  the  French  and  German 
method  and  does  not  work  well.  A  young 
man's  character  is  not  so  far  formed  at 
twenty  that  the  passage  from  the  prepara- 
tory school  to  college  or  university  will  not 
expose  nim  to  moral  attacks  for  which  he 
is  unprepared.  I'resident  Hadley  discusses 
this  point  very  fully,  and  with  reason,  as  one 
of  the  presidents  ,who  sat  bj-  him  had  es- 
poused the  contrary  opinion  and  defended  it 
with  his  pen. 

The  second  suggestion  brings  up  the  per- 
plexing question  of  college  expense^,  which, 
like  everything  else,  is  treated  with  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  common  sense  and  hits 
the  line  between  needless  alarm  and  serious 
danger.  The  most  important  note  struck 
under  this  head  is  the  warning  against  pau- 
perizing the  student  by  the  system  of  bene- 


ficiary aid.  On  this  perplexing  question  of 
beneficiary  aid  the  new  president's  warning 
against  the  pauperizing  effect  of  injudicious 
assistance  is  but  the  half  of  liis  suggestion 
and  perhaps  the  less  important.  The  other 
half  is  his  emphatic  demand  that  ampler  and 
readier  opportunities  be  provided  for  stu- 
dents of  this  class  to  earn  the  means  of  pay- 
ing their  way  as  they  go.  We  judge  there  is 
some  occasion  for  this  suggestion,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  student  service  in  the  college 
commons  has  been  abolished. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  student 
life  outside  of  the  class  room  led  the  presi- 
dent to  speak  on  the  one  hand  of  religion  and 
on  the  other  of  athletics.  Yale,  he  says,  is. 
has  been  and  is  to  be,  a  Christian  college. 
"  All  her  institutions  show  this  throughout 
their  structure.  This  was  the  dominant  pur- 
pose in  Yale's  foundation,  and  the  work  and 
tuought  of  the  children  have  conformed  to 
the  wish  of  the  fathers."  As  to  compulsory 
attendance  on  divine  service,  he  takes  no 
positive  opinion,  tho  his  own  conviction  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  it  on  the  pi*es- 
eut  basis  is  well  known,  as  well  as  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  student  opinion 
in  the  same  direction. 

Perhaps  the  most  impoi-tant  note  of  all 
struck  in  this  inaugural  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  systematizing  and  co-ordination  of  the 
inner  work  of  the  university  in  all  its  de- 
partments and  through  all  its  courses. 
The  economics  of  the  subject  have  attracted 
the  President's  attention  and  are  presented 
in  words  which  are  both  wise  and  forcible. 
He  does  not  wish  to  see  the  departments 
pulling  apart.  He  wishes  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  what  is  offered  in  one  department  shall 
be  open  to  students  in  any  other,  and  that 
every  student  shall  have  the  run  of  the  whole 
university.  He  proposes  measures  to  bring 
the  departments  together  for  discussion  and 
to  achieve  reform  by  unconstrained  discus- 
sion and  intelligent  negotiation.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  he  means  he  cites  the  so-called 
elective  system  of  the  academic  department, 
"  where  the  elective  system  is  no  system  at 
nil,  but  the  result  of  a  competition  between, 
the  advocates  of  different  lines  of  instruction 
—a  thing  which  all  unite  in  the  desire  to  re- 
form." 

It  is  an  omen  of  good  promise  in  aU  this 
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that  each  department  is  held  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility for  itself.  The  new  president  car- 
ries this  point  so  far  that  he  has  declined  to 
preside  in  the  several  faculties,  leaving  tliat 
function  to  the  dean  in  each  case  and  talking 
his  new  seat  with  the  faculty.  A  minor  indi- 
cation of  the  same  tendency  is  that  in  the 
choice  of  site  for  the  new  centennial  alumni 
building  ground   has   been   prepared   which 


will  connect  the  widely  disjoined  academic 
campus  with  the  Sheffield  School,  and  the  ar- 
chitects who  have  been  invited  to  offer  plans 
have  been  notified  that  the  award  will  be 
given  not  only  on  merit  of  the  design  as  a 
separate  building,  but  on  its  possible  co-ordi- 
nation with  the  now  disjoinev^  university 
groups  and  the  plans  suggested  for  such  co- 
ordination. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Reform  in  the  Consular  Service. 

By  Gaillard  Hunt. 


THOSE  wlio  desire  a  reform  in  our  Con- 
sular Service  must  realize  in  the  be- 
ginning that  the  existing  method  of 
appointing  consuls  is  a  system  developed 
and  strengthened  by  many  years  of  growth 
and  superior  in  power  to  any  one  man  or 
set  of  men.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  expect 
a  permanent  change  for  the  better  to  ema- 
nate from  the  executive  agency  which  has 
always  practiced  the  system.  It  has  grown 
to  its  present  proportions  because  there  has 
been  no  law  to  check  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  civil 
service,  the  most  beneficent  measure  of  our 
day  has  been  the  civil  service  law.    Not  only 
did  it  take  the  offices  which  it  affected  from 
the  hands  of  a  favored  class  of  politicians, 
who  had  always  regarded  them  as  their  per- 
sonal property  to  give  away  to  their  hench- 
men and  friends,  and  throw  them  into  open 
competition  among  the  people,  but  it  raised 
the  service  to  a  level  of  respectability  which 
it  had  never  occupied  before,  and  increased 
its  efliciency  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent. 
But  this  measure  has  not  had  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  offices  Avhich  it  does  not 
affect,   for  the   reason   that   it   has   concen- 
trated upon  them  the  pressure  for  political 
appointments    which     was    formerly     more 
widely  spread.    This  pressure  is  now  most 
noticeable   in   the   applications   for  appoint- 
ments in  the  consular  service,  which  were 
always  numerous  enough,  and  have  of  late 
years  increased  beyond  all  precedent. 

The  Government  employs  few  public  serv- 
ants whose  duties  are  more  important  than 
those  of  its  consuls  abroad.    Not  only  must 


llity  habitually  guard  American  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce,  but  often  of  liberty  and 
life  as  well,  and  in  some  countries  they  sit 
as   judges    over   all    Americans    accused   of 
violation    of   law,    and    have   the    power  of 
judges — can    imprison,    fine   and   even   hang 
a  man  whom  they  decide  to  be  guilty.    It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  good  consul 
must    be    a    man    of    character,    experience, 
knowledge  and   responsibility,   and  that  he 
cannot  be  expected   to  attain   thorough   ef- 
ficiency   unless  he   has   had  the   benefit  of 
training  in  his  duties.    Every  four  years  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington  begins 
the  training  of  consuls.    It  has  little  or  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  men  whom  it  is 
to  teach— that  is  attended  to  by  gentlemen 
outside  of  the  service  who  may,  or  may  not, 
know  or  care  anything  about  its  exigencies. 
Taking  such  material  as  it  is  furnished  with, 
the    Department    attempts    to    build    up,    as 
best  it  can,  a  service  which,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years,  begins  to  become  fairly 
satisfactory.    But  when  the  period  of  an  ad- 
ministration has  been  reached,  and  a  new 
set  of    appointing    officers    has    come    into 
power,  the  usual  system  is  put  into  opera- 
tion again,  and  the  whole  edifice  which  is 
approaching  completion   is   ruthlessly  razed 
to  the  ground.    There  is  a  clean  sweep,  some- 
times rapid  and  the  more  demoralizing  on 
that   account,    sometimes   gradual   and   less 
disturbing,   but  producing  the  same  result. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a  consular 
service  consisting  of  a  trained  body  of  men 
Is  a  thing  which  has  thus  far  hardly  ever 
had  an  existence  in  the  United  States. 
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Durinj^'  \hi>  past  tivi'  yoars  o.-iriu-st  t'lTorts 
to  remedy  this  oouditiou  of  affajis  laav*^ 
been  made.  Thoir  flrst  tangible  shape  was 
the  bill  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mov- 
f^an  during  tile  Clevelaud  administratiim.  ll 
was  written  by  Mr.  Francois  S.  .Tones,  tllcn 
of  tile  State  Department,  and  now  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  JJuenos  Ayres.  J^Xcept  that 
it  included  in  tlie  scheme  of  reorganization 
the  dii)l()niatic  service,  which  ought  to  be 
treated  separately  and  on  a  different  princi- 
ple from  tlie  consular  service,  it  was  cor- 
rect in  its  tunda mental  provision*;,  altlio  it 
was  crudely  drawn.  .Mr.  Morgan  subse- 
quently reintroduced  the  bill  in  an  amended 
form.  It  was  followed  by  a  better  bill  from 
Mr.  Lodge,  still  including,  however,  the  dip- 
lomatic service.  In  the  Hou.se  several  sim- 
ilar bills  were  offered,  and  the  diplomatic 
service  was  eliunnated  from  the  scheme.  The 
last  bill  Avas  drawn  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  I'euu- 
sylvania,  formerly  Minister  to  Brazil,  and 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  but  it  never  came  to  a  vote. 
A  concerted  effort  to  secure  its  considera- 
tion was,  however,  made,  and  the  agitation 
in  favor  of  the  reform  is  being  systematical- 
ly pursued  by  those  whose  interest  in  its 
success  is  most  vital.  When  the  next  Con- 
gress meets,  a  new  bill,  more  perfect  in  its 
details  than  any  that  has  thus  far  been 
framed,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  and 
vigorously  pushed  to  a  vote.  The  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  reform  does  not  come  from 
the  politicians,  for  they  are  naturally  op- 
posed to  a  measure  which  will  rob  them  of 
their  power,  nor  from  the  so-called  profes- 
siQnal  reformers,  who  are  the  friends  of 
neither  political  party,  and  con.sequently 
have  little  influence  with  either,  but  from 
the  commercial  and  trade  organizations  of 
the  country  who  have  an  actual  practical 
interest  in  l)ettering  the  service,  and  who 
have  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  our  ex- 
panding foreign  trade  cannot  be  adequately 
increased  and  protected  as  long  as  a  system 
is  maintained  which  removes  experienced, 
useful  men  from  office  to  make  room  for 
men  who  are  inexperienced  and  for  a  time 
at  least  useless.  All  the  principal  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  many  of  the  Boards  of 
Trade  in  the  country  have  memoriahzed  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  reform.    Leading  the 


movement  has  been  the  ("leveland  ('hanlbeC 
of  Commerce,  headed  by  its  President,  Uarry 
A.  Garfield,  and  delegations  from  that  or 
ganizati(m  and  fronj  the  Chamber  of  C^oni- 
merce  of  New  York  and  other  similar  organ- 
izations visited  Wasliington  last  winter  to 
urge  consideration  of  the  meastu'e.  Theri; 
will  l)e  co-operatiAc  and  concerted  action 
wlien  the  new  <'(ingre><s  meets. 

A  few  words  will  suttice  to  outline  the 
l)rinciples  upon  which  it  is  generally  agreed 
tliat  a  ncAV  service  shall  be  based. 

First.  A])pointiiieiits  sliall  ))e  made  only 
after  the  applicants'  titness  lias  been  ascer- 
tained, and  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

Second.  Appointments  shall  be  made  to 
grades  and  not  to  specific  places.  A  consul's 
station  should  depend  upon  the  exigencies 
of  the  service,  and  should  not  necessarily  be 
permanent.  (Jood  consuls  for  undesirable 
stations  may  thus  be  obtained,  a  thing 
which  is  now  well  nigh  impossible.  In  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  for  example,  the  sal- 
aries paid  are  small,  and  the  climatic  and  so- 
cial conditions  are  extremely  disagreeable. 
Yet  liere  tliere  is  frequently  need  for  con- 
sular ability  of  a  high  order.  Governments 
are  unstable,  contracts  and  obligations  are 
uncertain,  American  interests  and  even  lives 
are  often  in  danger,  and  a  consul  may  be 
called  upon  to  assume  grave  responsibility 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Good  men  for  these 
l>osts  can  only  be  sectired  when  their  service 
may  be  rewarded  by  transfer  to  more  agree- 
able stations. 

Third.  Removals  shall  not  be  made  by 
caprice  or  for  other  than  specified  cause.  To 
put  a  check  upon  appointments  only  or  upon 
removals  only  is  to  leave  at  either  end  a 
loophole  for  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
form. By  crowding  one  man  in  another  may 
be  crowded  out. 

These  are  the  salient  features  of  a  reform 
which  has  everything  to  commend  it,  not 
only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  it  be- 
cause they  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  but 
to  all  citizens  who  believe  that  public  oflSces 
belong  to  the  people  who  pay  the  salaries 
and  not  to  the  favored  few  politicians  who 
now  appropriate  them  unto  their  own  uses 
and  benefits. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  South   African   War. 

By  An  American  Resident  in  Johannesburg. 

IT  means  war— the  reply  of  the  Transvaal  outside  be  more  than  cue-third  of  the  whole. 

(Jovernment  published  to-daj^  in  answer  It  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the  large  ma- 

to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dispatch  of  Septem-  jority  of  the  Uitlanders  Avould  take  the  fran- 

ber  15th.    The  substance  of  the  reply   was  chise,   which   is   exceedingly   doubtful.    And 

correctly  given  in  a  local  paper  on  Septem-  lastly  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ult- 

ber  15th,   and   the   (Jovernment   paper   pub-  landers  are  not  of  one  nationality;  that  altho 

llshed  in  this  city  statexl  the  next  day  that  the  English  are  in  the  nia.jority  among  them, 

war  was  inevitable!  unless  Mr.  Chamberlain  yet  (!ven  among  the  English  there  is  no  real 

receded  from  his  position.    It  seems  pretty  desire  to  overthrow  the  Republic.    The  Uit- 

clear  that  both  parties  have  thought  the  other  landers  are  only  united  against  the  present 

side  was  bluffing  all  the  time,  and  that  both  corrupt   Government.       When  clean  govern- 

were  mistaken.  ment  is  secured  the  Uitlanders  who  take  the 

So  this  is  the  goal  we  have  reached  after  franchise   would  most  certainly   be  divided 

these  three  and  one-half  months,   since  Sir  according  as  their  different  nationalities  and 

Alfred   iMiln(>r   and    President   Kruger   went  interests  moved  them. 


into  conference  at  Hloemfontein  on  the  31st 
of  last  May.  After  these  wearj-  weeks  of 
waiting,  of  alternate  liope  and  despondency, 
the  certainty  of  war,  horrid  war,  comes  even 


On  the  P^nglish  side,  or  mon'  properly  the 
Imperial  side,  the  question  is  at  bottom  one 
of  her  paramount  position  in  South  Africa. 
This  Republic,  not  because  It  is  a  Republic 


to  those  of  us  wlio  hav(>  hoped  and  prayed  (for  no  such  difficulty  has  presented  itself  in 

that  it  might  be  av(-rted    as  a  relief.    There  the  adjoining  Free  State)— this  Republic  has 

will  be  a  settlement,  a  permanent  settlement  been  and  is  a  center  of  unrest  and  the  active 

for  the  unrest  that  has  prevailed  during  the  source  of  disaffection  among  Her  Majesty's 

past  few  years.    Probably  no  other  perma-  Dutch  subjects  in  South  Africa.  The  Imperial 

nont  settlement   is  possible,   human  nature.  Government    must    assert    itself    or    see   its 


Boer  and  English,  being  what  it  is. 

Many  will  be  asking  what  is  the  real  cause 
of  war  in  Sontli  Africa?  I  do  not  write  for 
those  who  beat  the  tom-toms  for  either 
side.  Tlie  whole  of  justice  will  not  bo  found 
with  either  party  alone.  On  the  Boer  side 
there  is  a  very  real  fear  that  the  English 


poAver  in  South  Africa  wane  and  disappear. 

An  interesting  (luestioa  in  case  of  Avar  is. 
what  will  1)0  the  position  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Free  State,  and  in  the  British  colonies  of 
Xatal  and  tlie  Cape  Colony?  It  seems  at  the 
l)resent  Avriting  almost  certain  that  the  Free 
State  will  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Trans- 


want  the  country,  and  that  no  matter  what  vaal,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposi- 

concessions  they  may  make  they  will  be  fol-  tion   of   many    Free   State   Burghers.       The 

lowed    by    ever    increasing   demands.    They  Dutch  in  Natal  are  comi)aratively  few,  and 

think  that  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  while  their  sympathies  will  doubtless  be  with 

the  Uitlanders  will  really  endanger  their  in-  their  kindred,  they  may  be  ignored  as  an  im- 

dependence.      Many    of    your    readers    will  portant   factor   in   the   strife.       Not   so   the 

Mgree  with  the  Boers  in  this  opinion.    They  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Colony.    Numerically  they 

leason  that  if  the  I'itlanders  outnumber  the  exceed  the  English.    Their  sympathies  will 

I  Boers  as  two  to  one.  of  course  the  Boers  will  be  strongly  with  the  Transvaal.    Doubtless 

lie  swamped    niul  tin  ii-  country  voted  away,  many  individuals  will  join  the  Dutch   here. 

1  am  satisfied  that  this  opinion,  as  plausible  So  mucli  m.-iy  be  conlideiitly  i)redicteil.    But 

IS  it  seems,   is   mistalvou.    If    overlooks   the  will  they  rise  and  rebel  against  Britisii  rule? 

'act  thnt  tlie  numlter  of  representatives  for  1  think  there  is  great  danger  under  certain 

I  lie  Uitlanders  in  the  Raad  would  not  at  the  circumstances  that  they  will,  or  at  any  rate 
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that  some  sections  of  the  Cape  will  do  so.  It 
the  British  gain  a  decisive  battle  at  the  start, 
The  Capo  Boers  will  consider  discretiou  the 
better  part  of  valor  and  keep  quiet.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  Transvaal  Boers  gain  a 
decisive  victory  at  the  first,  they  may  count 
on  large  additions  to  their  forces,  both  from 
the  Dutch  and  from  other  nationalities,  and 
a  rising  of  some  of  tlie  Cape  Dutch. 

The  present  Biifisli  force  in  South  Africa 
is  perhaps  12,000,  possibly  15,000  men.  The 
force  which  the  Trans saal  and  Free  State 
together  could  put  into  tlie  tic^ld  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  20,000  to  50,000.  The 
truth  doubtless  lies  between  the  two  figures. 
These  Burgher  forces  liave  had  no  drill,  ex- 
cept in  shooting;  but  they  are  well  armed 
with  the  latest  weapon  with  smokeless  pow- 
der and  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  the 
English  a  tough  fight.  They  may  also  con- 
fidently depend  on  the  English  making  the 
usual  mistake  of  underratmg  their  opponents 
and  overrating  themselves,  a  mistake  which 
in  the  present  case  will  cost  them  especially 
dear.  The  Boers  are  confident  of  victory, 
and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  see  them  win 
the  first  battles.  After  that  they  depend  on 
the  peace  party  in  England,  on  foreign  inter- 
ference, and  on  a  general  rising  of  the  Dutch 
throughout  South  Africa. 


Wliat  will  be  tlie  position  of  uon-cottl- 
batants  wlio  remain  in  the  Transvaal?  The 
American  Consul  tells  me  that  he  apprehends 
no  danger  to  those  Avho  remain  quietly  in 
their  homes.  The  Burghermaster  of  Johan- 
nesburg (corresponding  to  the  Mayor  of 
American  cities,  except  that  in  this  case  he 
is  appointed  by  the  Government)  assures 
me  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  our 
houses  and  will  be  protected.  There  is  evi- 
dently much  unnecessary  alarm,  arising  prob- 
ably from  enterprising  American  newspapers 
dishing  up  some  sensational  stories  as  to 
what  the  Boers  will  do  in  case  of  war.  One 
good  lady  sent  a  cable  from  America  to  her 
husband  here  in  Johannesburg,  saying,  "  Es- 
cape." The  poor  lady  had  better  saved  her 
money.  There  was  no  danger  from  which  to 
escape,  and  if  there  were  her  husband  might 
be  trusted  to  escape  it  without  waiting  for 
advice  from  his  wife  ten  thousand  miles 
away.  The  most  serious  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended here  in  Johannesburg  in  case  war  is 
prolonged  will  be  the  scarcity  of  food,  and 
possibly  sickness  arising  from  unsanitary 
conditions.  Preparations  have  been  made, 
however,  by  the  town  authorities  to  carry  ou 
the  sanitary  operations  as  usual,  and  many 
are  laying  in  supplies  of  food. 

Johannesburg.  South  Africa. 


The  Negro  Child. 


By  Mrs.   L. 

RECENTLY  a  woman,  presumably  a 
negro  woman,  made  the  assertion 
in  a  Northern  paper  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  negro  women  are  virtuous.  The 
child  discussed  in  this  article  is  the  offspring 
of  the  other  third.  And  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  negro  chil- 
dren of  the  South  claim  their  mothers  from 
this  fraction.  They  are  numerous  enough 
to  make  an  important  class,  and  their  future 
is  one-third  of  the  future  of  the  negro  race. 
To  caricature  this  child  is  easy,  and  it  will 
not  be  dilHcult  to  theorize  concerning  him, 
but  to  dispose  of  him  and  the  effect  of  his 
existence  upon  the  civilization  of  his  race 


H.   Harris. 

is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that  confront^ 
the  nation. 

From   tlie  picturesque  standpoint  he  is  a 
little    paunchy    black    fellow,    belonging  a« 
essentially  to  the  sunshine  as  fireflies  belong 
to  evening.    He  has  science  enough  of  hi- 
own,  yet  psychology  is  hardly  applicable  t( 
him;  for  it  is  only  after  he  has  passed  tii' 
tadpole  stage  of  childhood  that  he  acquire 
a  religious  significance  and  becomes  a  bur 
den  upon  philanthropy's  conscience.    He  i: 
a  little  primeval  Adam  seeking  any  God  am 
abiding  with  none.    He  moves  erratically  be 
cause  in  the  beginning  of  life  law  did  no 
fix  his  orbit;  but  he  achieves  happiness  ii 
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spite  of  the  darkest  fate  and  beneath  hard- 
est conditions.  In  his  black  woodland  eyes 
there  are  no  foreboding  depths  of  an  anx- 
ious future,  as  Is  often  evident  in  the  sad, 
conscious  eyes  of  white  children.  He  is 
free  because  civilization  takes  no  account  of 
him,  because  he  is  born  beyond  the  ban  of 
its  laws  and  l)ecause  the  educational 
schemes  of  philanthropists  do  not  reach 
down  to  liiiu. 

Since   Topsy    first    appeared    in    literature 
we  have  been  content  with  only  artistic  im- 
pressions of  this  little  ragged,   black,   sun- 
begotten  bastard  of  the  South.    But  this  is 
not  enough;  he  is  significant  and  deserves 
more    consideration    than    a    good    natured 
smile.    To    be    born    without    a    legitimate 
father  is  to  be  illogical  and  out  of  the  nat- 
ural  order   of    things.    This    begets    in    the 
child's  mind  a  consciousness  of  irresponsi- 
bility.   This  consciousness  becomes  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  his  liberty.    It  is  the  dunghill 
upon  which  is  built  liis  little  shack  of  im- 
moralities, around   wliich  grow  liis  ideas  of 
God  and  law  and  religion.    There  are  men 
who  will  be  men  in  spite  of  all  dishonor,  and 
\  there  are  such  men  in  society  to-day;  but, 
I  as  a  rule,  it  takes  a  man  to  make  a  man,  and 
I  it  is  a  damning  thing  for  a  man  child  to  be 
jborn  with   the  consciousness   that  there   is 
|Uo  father  man  to  Avhom  he  may  appeal  in 
liis  inexperience,   upon  whom  he  may  rely 
in  his  young  helplessness,  to  know  there  is 
iuo  name's  honor  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
(Beneath  this  little  fellow's  abandon  lies  the 
leepest    tragedy,     the    saddest    misfortune 
hat  can  befall  a  human  life. 
But  however  poor,  or  fatherless  or  dishon- 
red  a  child  may  be  born,  there  is  always 
heritage  awaiting  him.    It  is  a  sort  of  en- 
lil  which  he  oauuot  refuse  or  escape.    The 
lan   who   numbers   among   his    forefathers 
tatesmon,  wai-riors  and  poets    has  a  legacy 
ren   if   he   does    not   possess    wealth,    and 
othing  else  so  affects  his  life  and  thinking, 
his  negro  child  has  his  forbears  if  not  fore- 
thers,   and   lie  has   his   family  traditions, 
ley  affect   his  life  according   I0   lus   igno- 
»ce   eveu    more    than    they    intluen((>    the 
ire  highly   educated.    He  accepts   from  a 
luisand      irresponsible     sources     accounts 
en  of  crimes  and  cruelties  supposed  to 
ve  been  committed  against  his  people  by 


their  former  masters.  Just  as  when  we  fire 
the  heart  of  our  child  with  some  story  of 
courage  and  point  to  the  sword  hanging 
over  the  old  gray  face  in  the  round  frame 
on  the  wall,  so  the  negro  mother  bares  some 
convenient  scar  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  inflicted  by  the  lash  so  long  as  it  serves 
her  hateful  purpose. 

Twenty-tive  years  ago  in  the  South  the 
white  cliild  and  the  negro  child  were  the 
liest  of  comrades.  Will  some  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  social  intercourse  of  tiiese  two 
races  explain  why  this  comradeship  no  long- 
er exists  ?  The  white  child  is  at  least  as 
well  disciplined  as  formerly;  there  would  be 
no  tyranny  now;  whether  white  or  black, 
the  child  with  the  strongest  will  would  dom- 
inate. But  you  may  read  the  answer  to  this 
(luestion  in  the  absurdly  sullen  brow  of  the 
black  boy.  He  is  recalling  his  family  tradi- 
tions. If  you  have  the  negro's  fertile  imag-, 
ination  and  his  ingenuity  for  misplacing 
facts  you  may  add  muclt  to  your  family 
traditions  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This 
child  hates  according  to  the  exaggeration 
of  his  traditions.  Now  hatred  is  the  dry 
rot  of  a  human  soul,  and  the  injury  of  in- 
doctrinating him  with  such  notions  of  a  su- 
perior and  fi'iendly  race  is  incalculable  in 
its  results.  The  sin  of  it  lies  at  the  doors  of 
those  who  do  it,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  character  of  the  master  who  owned  his 
grandam.  Men  grow  in  the  higher  forms 
of  life  only  as  they  overgrow  the  primitive 
savage  capacity  to  hate;  and  until  this  en- 
tail of  hatred  is  removed  from  the  heart  of 
this  child  he  will  not  advance  beyond  the 
parrot  stage  of  civilization. 

Finally,  what  must  be  the  life  motives  of 
this  child  ?  He  is  invariably  ambitious  for 
an  education,  not  that  he  comprehends  how 
knowledge  will  broaden  and  uplift  him  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  but  the  educated 
negro  avoids  manual  labor;  and  by  the 
power  of  knowledge  he  hopes  to  outwit 
the  hateful  Avhite  man.  If  he  longs  for 
strength  and  coura.ge  and  skill  it  is  not 
that  he  may  benefit  and  protect  society,  but 
tliat  ho  may  siMve  his  selfish  ends  and  ac- 
complish his  own  desires.  Patriotism  will 
be  impossibh>  to  this  child.  He  is  an  outlaw 
by  birth,  a  stranger  and  an  alien  among  a 
dominating  race.    He   has   no   noble   father 
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1(>  emulate,  uo  uaiue  of  his  own  to  loi'tify 
with  glorious  deeds,  uo  sanctity  of  home  to 
presen'e.  He  would  have  made  a  good  sol- 
dier iu  Ctesar's  army,  where  the  victors 
were  paid  in  plunder  and  shameful  license. 
No  man  need  question  his  ability  or  courage 
in  battle;  but  the  motive  in  the  heai-t  of 
this  black  warrior  is  pillage  license,  rapine, 
and  a  rac(>  love  of  noise  and  display.  A  man 
without  a  country,  or  home,  or  father,  or 
name  has  no  right  to  be  a  soldier. 

In  the  history  of  mankind  there  is  the  ini- 
tial stage  of  pastoral  life  which  leads 
through  many  valleys  and  up  the  liills  to  civ- 


ilization after  centuries;  but  this  child  who 
is  still  a  savage  by  instincts  will  have  no 
time    for    growth    and   adjustment   beneath 
luitural  and   friendly   conditions.    He   leaps 
naked  and  shameless  beneath  the  gaze  of  a 
decent  ^vorld.    His   privilege   of   citizenship 
he  will  use  according  to  the  mood  of  a  sav- 
asje   or   a    ferocious   degenerate.    This   little 
child  tumbling  now  gaily   in   the  sunshine, 
whose      very      existence      his      mother     is 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  becomes  frequent- 
ly a  menace  to  lawful  life  and  a  scandal  to 
civilization. 

ROCKMART.    ("A. 


The  Good  Old  Way  of  Teaching. 

By  Ascham  Follansbee, 

Schoolmaster  in  Waiiac. 

,  AM  an  OK,  ,o.y  an.  a,  ,U..,  1  »na..  it.  a      ,a„«l.,.  ,  ;'■;■■;;>;--  TZL^Z 
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soibt'tl  iu  tilt'  iK)iiit  of  vi(j\v   which  his  iiilci- 
ests   .'ifford    that    he   fails    to   see,    therefore 
fails  to   sympathize   with,    the   view   whieh 
another  luau's  calliug  affords.    Bigotry  is  as 
much  the  attribute,  at  least  the  peril,  of  law- 
yers and  physicians,  of  physicists  and  biol- 
ogists, especially  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
politicians  and  sociologists,  as  it  is  of  clergy- 
men, or,  if  you  will,  of  schoolmasters.    In  all 
cases  bigotry  is  a  narrowness  of  mind  which 
makes  the  heart  small.    And  1  say  without 
fear    of    successful    contradiction    tliat    the 
study    of    specialists    aggravates    the    evil, 
while  an  old  fashioned  education  under  the 
supervision     of     an     old     fashioned,     wide- 
minded,  fatherly  I'rex,  himself  the  ideal  of 
his  boys,  is  the  best  provision  that  ever  was 
or  can  be  for  liberal  mindeduess.    Find  me 
such  a   president  at  the  head  of  a  univer- 
sity.   So   far  as   1   know   not   one   Eliphalet 
Nott,  not  one  P'rancis  Waylaud,  not  one  Mark 
Hopkins  is  left.    Not  so  much  as  one  In  all 
the  ambitious  universities  of  our  wide  land, 
altho  some  of  your  younger  college   presi- 
dents may  be  in  training  for  this  noblest  of 
all  service,  providing  they  are  not  already 
half  spoiled  by  an  ambition  to  figure  as  the 
head  of  a  university.    Time  alone  can  tell. 

2.  As  to  theological  education  I  insist  that 
the  old  method  of  recitation  and  discussion 
and  lecture  Avas  far  more  fruitful  of  definite 
ideas,   and   of   capacity   to    form    one's   own 
ideas,  than  any  methods  of  teaching  lauded 
at   our    theological    schools    as    "  university 
methods."    To   begin    with,    no   student   has 
more  than  half  learned  or  half  "  got "  any- 
thing until  he  has  stated  it.    At  least  no  one 
lan  know  that  he  knows  before  he  has  been 
put  to  this  te.^t.    I   hear  that  the  foremost 
iuember  of  a  great  medical  school's  faculty 
has  himself  been   using  a   text  book  these 
many  years  as  the  only   means  of  putting 
definite  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  his  stu- 
ilents;  and  this   brilliant  teacher,   it  is  said, 
lias  made  so  marked  a  success  of  it  that  not 
a  few  of  his  colleagues  are  now  following  his 
t'xnniple.      The     new     university     teachers 
would  deride  it  as  a  lapse:  it  is  a  proof  that 
ihe  old    way  is    better    than  the    new.    Of 
course,   this   is  news   from   the   North,   and 
arctic  news  is  apt  to  get  melted  and  mixed 
before  it  reaches  our  far  away  villn.m':  but 
,it  would  pay  any  skeptical  reader  who  is  on 

I 


I  lie  ground  to  inipiire  how'  things  are  done, 
and  how  methods  work,  in  the  great  medical 
colleges  of  the  North.  lie  Avould  sooner  or 
later  light  upon  this  great  teacher,  and  per- 
liaps  learn  a  thing  or  tw'o  worth  knowing. 

Another  reason  why  recitation  is  of  ines- 
timable importance  in  theological  schools  is 
tliat  it  is  the  best  possible  training  in  the  in- 
dispensable art  of  utti'rance.  If  the  stu- 
dent recites  verbatim,  a  good  leacher  does 
and  can  make  him  tell  iu  his  own  words 
what  he  has  iu  mind,  or  show  that  he  hasn't 
anything  in  particular  in  mind,— a  fact  which 
it  is  of  high  importance  to  bring  to  light. 
How  else  can  the  fact  be  got  at  in  season  ? 
And  who  so  helpless  as  an  educated  minister 
that  cannot  say  exactly  what  he  believes, 
and  distinguish  it  from  what  he  does  not 
believe  V  I'ractice  alone  can  make  this  art 
perfect,  and  to  imjiart  the  minister's  art  is 
now  said  to  be  a  ftdl  half  of  what  theological 
schools  are  for. 

A  yet  higher  importance  in  tlic  old  fiish- 
ioned  practice  of  recitation  is  its  moral  ad- 
vantage.   It  cultivates  the  manly  virtue  of 
courage.    Now  whatever  merit  courage  has 
in  and  of  itself,  its  supreme  merit  is  that  it 
is   the    indispensable   condition   of   any   and 
every  other  virtue.    Where  courage  is  want- 
ing no  one  can  depend  on  the  honesty  of  a 
man  or  count  on  the  chastity  of  a  woman. 
But  in  the  case  of  preachers  courage  is  the 
condition  of  intellectual  sufficiency.  A  fright- 
ened man  is  a  rattled  man;  he  has  "  lost  his 
head."    [  take, it  that   in  the  academies  at 
West    Point   and   Annapolis   courage   is   re- 
garded as  peculiarly  valuable  from  just  this 
point  of  view.    An  officer  must  be  brave  in 
battle,  not  only  to  keep  him  from  running 
away,  or  from  communicating  fright  to  his 
command,   but  especially   in   order   that   he 
may  have  his  wits  about  him,  and  decide  in 
an    emergency    on    precisely    the    very    best 
that  he  is  mentally  capable  of  deciding  on. 
The   highest   military   genius   Avould   go   for 
naught  if    in  the    hour    of    danger    its    pos- 
sessor Is  too  frightened  to  think.    Well,  how- 
do  these  great  schools  teach  courage  to  the 
cadets  ?    Is  It  by  gymnastics  ?    Is  it  by  risks 
on  horseback  or  at  sea  ?  It  is  partly  by  these 
means:  but  it    is    chiefly    by    the    constant 
knowledge  that  they  are  taking  a  chance  of 
getting  turned  out  at  the  year's  end  for  fail- 
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lire  in  their  studies.  Now.  whatever  the  way 
they  have  of  testing  the  cadet's  linowledge, 
whether  by  daily  recitation  or  occasional 
examination,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
theological  student  finds  in  recitation,  which 
is  a  real  test  and  imperils  his  standing,  the 
best  possible  discipline  of  his  moral  courage; 
If  I  taught  theology  I  would  no  more  let  a 
theological  student  miss  this  discipline, 
when  he  really  flinches  from  it,  than  I  would 
let  him  miss  the  discipline  of  preaching  now 
and  then  before  he  becomes  a  pastor.  The 
moral  advantage  of  knowing  day  by  day 
that  he  is  equal  to  the  day's  demand,  and 
then  of  testing  the  matter  on  his  feet  before 
a  watchful  and  unsparing  teacher,  is  if  any- 
thing more  important  to  a  theolog  than  to  a 
soldier  or  to  a  mere  schoolboy. 

May  be  I  am  all  wrong.  I  confess  that  my 
experience  in  the  matter  is  confined  to  my 
long  past  student  days;  but  what  I  can  do 
with  my  boys  and  girls  in  our  village  school 
I  Ivnow  well  enough;  and  putting  the  old 
memories  in  the  light  of  the  later  experi- 
ences. I  may  claim  to  be  in  a  position  to  an- 


swer for  myself  at  least  the  question  over 
and   over   painfully    reviewed    by    me,  Why 
have  I  failed  as  a  pastor  and  succeeded  as  a 
school  teacher?    I  am  convinced  that  nature 
is  responsible  for  the  failure,  while  my  train- 
ing  in   college    and    seminary   deserves   the 
credit  of  the  success.    That  training  made 
other  men  preachers;  for  me,  such  gifts  as  I 
have  it  put  inio  form  serviceable  to  my  hum- 
ble but,  after  all,  sometimes  proud  achieve- 
ments in  inculcating  the  three  Rs  for  the 
dear  lads  and  misses  whom  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  allowed  to  pass  through  my  hands, 
and    who    sometimes    thank    their    grizzled 
teacher  as  heartily  as  tho  it  were  especial- 
ly to  his  credit  that  he  uses  just  the  good 
old  ways  in  teaching  by  which  he  and  all 
his   schoolmates,    and   all   the   college   men. 
and    all    the    theologs,    too,    in    the    United 
States,  I  will  not  say  how  many  years  agone, 
were   led  through   their  long  drawn   youth 
up  to  the  hour  when  they  had  to  make  a 
dash   for  themselves    and   show  the  world 
what  it  had  all  come  to  for  them  every  one. 


A  Wayside  Family. 

By  J.   Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 


THE  boy  who  was  driving  saw  them 
first,  and  turned  aside  a  foot  or  so, 
that  being  all  the  leeway  there  was 
on  the  rough  mountain  road.  They  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  steep,  the  man  with  his  head 
in  his  hands,  the  Avoman  with  a  fierce  light 
in  her  eyes,  the  baby  wailing  at  the  dry 
breast. 

"  Mornin','  said  the  boy,  and  I  followed 
his  example,  for  it  is  a  civil  custom  to  speak 
to  every  one  in  these  unfrequented  regions. 

The  man  did  not  stir,  and  the  woman  only 
looked  a  little  fiercer  and  turned  away  her 
head.  A  minute  later  the  boy  stopped  the 
liorses  to  allow  them  to  rest  and  cool  a  mo- 
ment. I  glanced  back  and  saw  that  the  way- 
side family  had  arisen  and  were  plodding 
our  way.  I  scanned  them  curiously  as  they 
approached,  too  curiously,  perhaps,  for  the 
man  stopped  short.  "  Yes,  I'm  a  tramp. 
WbB.t  of  it  ?  "  he  said,  defiantly. 


His  rough  candor  was  a  challenge. 
"  Nothing  at  all,"  I  answered,  briefly,  "  only 
I  wouldn't  make  my  wife  a  tramp,  too." 

I  regretted  my  speech  in  a  moment.  He 
.stood  looking  sullenly  down.  Then  he  raised 
his  eyes.  "  May  be  you'd  desert  her,"  he 
sneered. 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  do  that,  either,"  I  an 
swered,  lamely.  "  Most  people  find  a  happj 
medium  somewhere  between  the  tw( 
courses." 

"  He  wasn't  a  tramp  a  week  ago.  He  wa: 
a  miner."  It  was  a  bitter  voice  this  tim'' 
and  it  belonged  to  the  woman. 

I  was  almost  afraid  of  her  as  I  locket 
at  her,  tho  certainly  she  seemed  too  weal^ 
physically,  to  have  harmed  a  healthy  schoo' 
boy.  I  climbed  out  of  the  buggy.  "  Get  n 
here.  Tramping  isn't  good  for  women  an 
babies.  How  far  are  you  going  on  tbi 
road  ? " 
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"  GoJ  only  knows,"  said  the  man. 
"  Well,  you're  going  past  Talbot's  farm, 
anyway.  We'll  stop  there  for  dinner,  and 
you  shall  be  my  guests.  I'll  tramp  it  with 
you  that  far  and  the  woman  and  baby  can 
ride." 

The  man  thrust  his  face  closer  to  mine, 
and  then  dropped  back  a  few  paces  without 
removing  his  gaze.  "  You're  the  first  man 
with  a  white  heai-t  that  I've  met  in  a  year," 
he  said,  laboredly. 

'■  He's  been  miniu',"  explained  the  woman 
in  a  monotonous  voice,  as  if  that  covered 
everything. 

The  buggy  continued  its  devious,  waddling 
course,  and  the  man  and  I  followed  afoot. 
The  road  was  as  rough  as  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  fully  as  steep,  in  places,  so  that  conver- 
sation was  not  to  be  followed  as  a  fine  art. 
Furthermore  I  have  forgotten  some  of  the 
finer  details  of  what  passed  that  day,  and  I 
failed  to  ask  some  questions  which  I  should 
not  omit  if  I  met  him  to-day.  The  first 
thing  I  said  to  him  was,  "  Why  did  you  quit 
mining  and  go  to  tramping  ?  It  must  be  a 
fearful  thing  to  have  a  family  without  a 
home.  Surely  you  had  a  full  stomach  and 
a  warm  place  to  sleep  in  at  least." 

"  I  s'pose  hell  furnishes  that  much,"  he  an- 
swered, bluntly;  "  but  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  advising  a  man  to  stay  in  it,  less'n  it 
was  the  devil  himself." 

I  subdued  my  lips,  which  wanted  to  smile, 
because  my  eyes  were  unable  to  determine 
whether  he  was  conscious  of  anything  hu- 
morous in  his  words. 

"  But  why  did  you  leave  ?  " 

"  'Cause  I  owned  a  barrel  of  flour." 

Surely  he  was  jesting,  after  all.  '  I  see 
you're  a  humorist,"  I  said. 

"Am   I  ?  " 

"  But  I  don't  quite  see  the  joke." 

"You  can't  see  what  ain't  there." 

"  Then  you  were  serious  ?  " 

"  Serious  ?  Does  a  man  dry  up  the  milk 
(n  his  wife's  breasts  and  let  his  baby  starve 
tmless  he's  serious  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  I  said,  gently. 

He  waved  his  arm  in  a  sweeping,  south- 

rly  direction.    "  Know  anything  about  that 
•ountry  down  there  ?  " 

"The  richest  coal   land    God   ever   made, 

've  been  told." 


H(!  laughed  shortly,  and  it  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant laugh.  "  God  made  it,  did  he  ?  Well, 
the  devil  has  crowded  him  out  of  it  since 
tlien,  that's  all." 

"  Who  are   the   ow^ners  ?  " 

"  Owners  ?  Oh,  they  don't  count !  At 
least,  all  they  count  is  the  dimes  they  get 
from  their  royalties.  Ten  cents  on  every 
ton  that  comes  out  of  the  field.  They  lease 
the  lands,  you  know,  and  thej'  sit  in  Phila- 
delphia and  draw  their  incomes.  They're 
the  fellows, who  found  out  there  was  coal 
in  through  here  and  who  sharped  the 
crackers  out  of  their  lands.  Paid  'em  fifty 
cents  an  acre.  The  crackers  didn't  know 
anything  except  to  dig  sang  and  to  skin 
skunks.  They  could  do  that  all  right,  but 
those  Eastei'n  fellows  knew  enough  to  skin 
the  skunk-skinners." 

"  Evidently  the  owners  have  a  pretty  good 
thing.  How  about  the  operators  ?  Do  they 
make  money  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  They  run  the  mines  purely  for 
the  good  of  the  people,"  was  the  sarcastic 
answer.  "  The  miners  are  the  only  ones 
who  make  money.  The  miner  gets  sixty 
cents  for  mining  a  truck  of  coal,  and  out  of 
that  he  has  to  hire  his  own  helper,  buy  his 
own  blasting  powder,  often  lay  his  own  rails 
for  the  trucks  and  sometimes  furnish  the 
supports  for  the  mine." 

"  Sixty  cents  a  truck  !  How  much  does  a 
truck  hold  ?  " 

"  H'm.  Lots  of  miners  wish  they  knew. 
They're  supposed  to  hold  two  tons,  but  I 
notice  the  operators  refuse  to  weigh.  When- 
ever new  trucks  are  to  be  built,  they  simply 
make  'em  a  little  bigger,  and  now  I  reckon 
they  hold  nearly  four  tons." 

"  Why,  that's  only  fifteen  to  twenty  cents 
a  ton  for  mining  !  I  pay  a  man  more  than 
that  to  put  coal  into  my  cellar,"  I  cried. 

"  Oh,  well,  your  man  hasn't  the  advantage 
of  buying  powder  and  hiring  a  helper  ! " 
was  the  dry  answer. 

"  Here,  let  m6  understand  this  thing.  How 
much  can  the  miner  make  under  these  con- 
ditions ?  " 

"  As  much  as  they'll  let  him.  If  a  miner 
gets  to  drawing-  money  on  pay  days,  they  lay 
him  off." 

"  But  he  must  draw  some  money,"  I  cried, 
"  or  he  couldn't  live." 
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"  Vo\i   forjJTol.   lliosr  cliaritablo   institutions 
called    th(!    <-onjaiissarics.    They    feed    liini. 
Tlioy  soil  liii\i  fnnrteen-cent  coffee  at  twent.v- 
tive  ronis  jx-r  pound  and  other  things  in  iim 
portion.    If  you  and  I  had  gone  into  the  com- 
missary last  weelv  for  a  pound  of  beefstealc, 
you  would  hav(;  paid  fifteen  cents  for  yotn-s. 
and  I  would  have  had  Iho  other  half  of  the 
cut  for  thirty  cents.  In  fact,  they  could  have 
charged  me  any  price  tliey  pleased  on  the 
books  and   I  couldn't  kiclc." 
"  The  operators  own  the  commissaries  ?  " 
"  Of  couisc.  You  don't  suppose  even  a  fool 
of  a  miner  would  let  any  one  but  his  em- 
ployer gouge  liim  like  that,  do  you  ?  " 
"  Why  don't  they  deal  at  other  stores  V  " 
He  looked  at  me  pityingly.  "  True  enough. 
Why  don't  they  ?    And  why  don't  they  live 
in  other  houses  than  the  miserable  shacks 
these     operators     rent     them.    Ugly,     ugly, 
ugly,    God,    how   ugly  !    Cheap   one   or   two 
room  cabins,  with  misery  in  every  board  of 
them." 

"  And  do  none  of  the  miners  malte  any 
money,  real  money,  I  mean,  which  tliey  can 
save  and  get  out  of  such  conditions." 

"  Some  do.  ]<jvery  operator  has  to  have  a 
few  reasonably  smart  miners.  They  mustn't 
be  too  smart,  but  just  smart  enough  to  suit. 
Thr,sc  fellows  make  money." 

■'  But  the  rest  had  better  not  try,  eh  ?  Is 
that    wliat    you    mean?" 

"  Well,  that's  the  way  some  of  'em  feel, 
r  know  lots  of  miners  who  quit  work  when 
they  get  a  couple  of  dollars  ahead  till  they 
eat   and    drink    it    up.    'What's   the    use?' 
they  say.    '  We  won't  have  any  more  in  tlie 
end  if  we  slave  day  and  night.'  " 
"  But  tliey  are  simply  animals,"  I  said. 
'•Animals.    Do    you    expect    the    mines    to 
breed    anything    else  ?    They    are    animals, 
animals  that  the  operators  own.    And  what 
does  the  operator  do  to  make  the  animal  bet- 
ter ?    Let  me  tell  you.    He  gives  him  whisky 
and  women." 
"  Women  ?  "     ' 

'■  Yes,  there  are  women  low  enougli  and 
miserable  enough  to  live  in  the  operators' 
sliaeks  rent  free.  In  return  they  bleed  tlie 
miner,  making  him  pay  for  their  rags  of 
tinery.  I've  seen  red  :itul  yellow  bonnets  on 
those  creatures'  heads  that  had  knocked 
around   some    eity    till    they    weren't    worth 


llu.'ir  weight  in  coal-dust.  The  conimis.saries 
i>()Ught  'em  at  their  own  price,  'cans*;  they 
wouldn't  sell  in  any  other  market.  Yet  the.^ 
charged  'em  to  tlic  miners  a1  six  or  .seven 
dollars  apiece." 

"  But  that  is  the  miners  own  fault,"  I 
said,  severely.  "He  doesn't  have  to  take  the 
ojierators'  wiiisky  and  women." 

"  No,  he  doesn't  have  to,  but  he  does. 
Cood  God,  man,  life  isn't  a  dead  level.  Yon 
can't  harness  even  a  brute  of  a  miner  in  a 
track  betAA'een  a  dirty  streak  of  coal  and  n 
dirtier  home  and  expect  liim  to  never  break 
the  traces.  I'm  not  claiming  anything  for 
the  miner.  He's  bad  enough,  but  I  notice 
that  most  every  one  looks  for  some  excite- 
ment and  amusement  once  in  a  while,  and 
the  miner  takes  what  he  can  get.  If  he  does 
trj-  to  live  a  little  bit  like  a  man— well,  you 
see  me.    I'm  a  tramp." 

I  was  dumb,  and  after  a  Avhile  he  went 
on,  speaking  as  if  to  himself.     "  Yes,  I'm  a 
tramp,    and    my    wife's    a    tramp    and    my 
baby's  a  tramp  before  it  can  walk."    Then 
he     turned     to     me     again.    "  And     why  ? 
'Cause  I  tried  to  beat  the  sacred  commis- 
sary.   I  had  a  barrel  of  flour  shipped  to  me 
direct   from    the   mills   in    Columbus.    That 
was  my  crime.    I  got  it  into  my  kitchen.    1 
was  fool  enough  to  think  I  had  done  some- 
thing, that  I  had  found  a  way  to  help  my- 
self and  all  of  us  fellows.    I  talked  to  the 
miner  who  lived  in  the  other  half  of  the 
shack.    'What    do    you    pay    for    flour?'  1 
said.    '  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,'  said 
he.    '  I  know  a  way  to  get  it  for  two,'  said  I, 
;ind  I  told  him.    From  that  time  I  was  kept 
busy  dividing  my  flour  with  my  neighbors. 
I   suggested  that  some  one  else  get  a  box 
of  coffee,  another  a  barrel  of  sugar  and  sc 
on.    The    commissaries    heard    of    it.    On( 
nigiit  there  was  a  cave-in.    They  said  it  was' 
my   fault,   and   that  was   enough.    One  ex 
cuse  is  as  good  as  another  when  you  wan 
to  fire  a  man.    I  had  two  barrels  of  tlour  ii 
the  depot.    They're  there  yet." 
"  You  left  them  ?  " 

"  I  had  to.  I  had  just  money  enough  ti 
pay  the  freight.  My  boss  wouldn't  pay  ui; 
wages,  for  he  said  I  was  liable  for  the  cave 
in.  I  paid  the  freight  and  it  busted  mt 
'I'hen  I  wanted  tlie  flour  shipped  to  BlacK 
fields,  twentv  miles  awav.    I  knew  T  cotil 
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sell  it  if  I  could  get  it  to  town,  and  no  miner 
dared  to  buy  it.  Tlie  railroad  company  re- 
fused to  ship  unless  I  prepaid  it.  AVhat's 
more,  they  demanded  a  higher  rate  for  the 
twenty  miles  than  T  liad  paid  clear  from 
Columbus." 

"  But  they  couldn't  do  that." 

"  Couldn't  they  V  They  did.  The  railroad 
and  the  operators  stick  togetlier.  Yet  the 
railroad  charges  sixty-ttve  cents  per  ton  for 
that  very  haul,  and  the  same  road  will  take 
it  to  the  seaboard  for  a  few  cents  more. 
Coal  retails  at  Blacktields  for  ^2.'^'}.  You  can 
buy  the  same  coal  from  the  colliers  off  the 
const  for  less  thaii  that.    Funny,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"There's  Talbot's  farm,"  I  said,  pointing. 
"  Now  I  have  a  plan.  A  couple  of  miles  be- 
yond I  pass  the  station.  You  give  me  an 
order  on  the  railroad  company  for  your 
flour.  I'll  get  a  guaranteed  rate  from  the 
agent  here  and  remit  tlie  amount  of  freight. 
They'll  have  to  ship  it.  It  will  lielp  you  to 
stay  hero  a  week  or  two,  giving  your  wife 
and  baby  a  rest,  and  letting  you  look  for 
work.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  W'liat  do  I  say  ? "  repeated  the  man, 
brokenly. 

"  But  look  liere.  It  would  be  tough  on 
Talbot,  and  pretty  warm  for  me  later  on,  if 
—if  anytliing  wrong  should  happen,  you 
know." 

For  answer  the  man  pointed  ahead  to  his 
wife  who  was  alighting  from  the  buggy, 
iioaring  the  baby  cautiously. 


'•  Hello,  Talbot  1  "  I  cried,  as  we  came  up. 
"  Have  you  got  four  dinners  and  some  milk 
for  the  baby  ?  " 

"  Guess  we  got  all  that,"  grinned  Talbot. 

When  we  were  at  dinner,  I  asked:  "Tal- 
bot, where  do  you  get  your  tlour  'way  up  in 
this   God-forsaken   country  ?  " 

"  Haul  it  from  the  station,  or  from  the 
mill,  which  is  further." 

"  Well,  look  here.  My  friend  here  is  a 
capitalist  in  flour.  Some  of  it  is  coming  to 
the  station,  and  he  and  his  wife  want  to 
stay  liere  a  week  oi-  so  till  it  comes.  Then 
you  can  buy  it  from  him,  and  he'll  settle 
with  you.  I'll  guarantee  the  transaction,  if 
you  have  an3'  close-fisted  fears  about  it." 

"  Ding  it  all  I  You  never  eat  a  meal  of 
vittles  with  me,  but  what  you  twit  me  about 
bein'  close-fisted,"  growled  Talbot. 

"  Well,  I  should  think  I  would,  the  way 
you  treat  your  wife,"  I  retorted.  "  Here 
you  allow  her  to  set  up  a  spread  like  this, 
and  only  let  lier  charge  a  quarter  for  it. 
Why  don't  you  open  your  soul  and  let  her 
make    what    it's    worth  ? " 

Then  Talbot  grinned  again,  and  so  did  his 
wife. 

****** 

The  next  time  I  passed  Talbot's  there  was 
a  plump  and  happy  baby  rolling  on  the  floor. 

"  He  likes  farmin'  better'n  minin',"  said  a 
voice  in  my  ear. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  the  woman.  The 
fierce  light  had  all  gone  from  her  eyes. 

Cleveland,  O. 
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By  Prof.    Lionel 

N  discussing  the  bearing  of  many   impor- 
tant facts  of  miscroscopical  observation 
upon  our  general  views  concerning  the  na- 
ire  of  life,  wo  cannot.  I  regret  to  say.  hope  to 
'ceive  much  help  from  "  recognized  authori- 
|PS"  of  our  time,  nor  can  we  agree  with  the 
'  terpretations  offered  by  some  of  the  most 
•eent  contributions   to   our  department  of 
lence. 

We  must  consider  not    merely    facts    and 
|li«t  are  affirmed  to  be  facts,  but  must  ap- 


S.   Beale,   F.R.S. 

peal  to  observations  only  wliic-h  have  been 
conftrmed  and  may  be  repeated  by  oth- 
ers with  the  same  result,  and  which  do  not 
conflict  with  broad  recognized  facts  of  gen- 
eral natural  knowledge,  and  are  not  contrary 
to  reason. 

No  longer  in  our  seientiflc  inquiries  can  we 
expect  to  derive  help  from  the  discoveries 
or  conclusions  of  the  most  illustrious  observ- 
ers and  thinkers  of  past  time.  For  attempts 
to  solve  the  problems  of   vitajlty  we   must 
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rely  more  and  more  upon  facts  ascertained 
by  the  direct  study  of  the  living,  and  the 
cliangos  occurring  during  the  formation  and 
action  of  the  tissues  during  life,  and  the  bio- 
plasm by  which  the  tissues  were  produced. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  scientific  investiga- 
tors of  to-day  are  deeply  indebted  to  Greek 
thouglit  for  philosophic  method  in  the  en- 
deavor to  solve  the  great  problem  of  existence 
— for  the  limitations  imposed,  the  self-con- 
trol and  self-restraint  not  only^  enjoined  but 
practiced  by  the  Greek  philosophers;  for  did 
not  some  of  them  foresee  the  possibility  of 
the  advance  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  in- 
tellect of  man  in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  the 
dissipation  of  individual  energy  in  every 
form  of  civilization  with  which  we  mod- 
erns are  too  often  painfully  familiar?  More- 
over we  must  be  thankful  for  the  rules  laid 
down  by  some  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 
past  for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  the 
teachers  of  all  time. 

Nor,  I  fear,  shall  we  be  much  benefited  in 
our  inquiry  by  the  careful  perusal  of  the  pon- 
derous volumes  of  the  latest  editions  of  "  es- 
tablished works,"  such  as  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  notwithstanding  the  confident  as- 
surances of  scientific  authority  and  the 
praise  of  its  most  recent  advocates.  Rather 
indeed,  would  I  look  for  direction  and  guid- 
ance in  the  best  of  the  hundred  books  chosen 
by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Microscopical 


Society,  whose  love  of  living  nature  has 
found  expression  in  so  many  interesting  re- 
searches affording  pleasure  as  well  as  in- 
struction to  thousands  of  readers— the  last 
and  not  the  least  of  the  pleasant  volumes  re- 
lating to.  vitality  and  the  development  and 
unfolding  of  buds.  Of  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
One  Hundred  Best  Books  not  a  few  will  be 
found  as  indispensable  to  our  grandchildren 
as  they  have  been  to  us  and  the  student  of 
to-day.  They  should  be  in  every  school  and 
college,  and  they  would  form  an  excellent  li- 
brary for  every  "  student's  room."  The  mag- 
nificent Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
of  2,500  pages,  published  by  Messrs.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York, 
of  which  a  new  edition  of  500,000  copies 
ought  to  appear  at  least  as  often  as  every 
fifth  year,  should  also  be  the  companion  of 
every  student. 

The  appeals  I  have  made  for  the  encour- 
agement of  extended  microscopical  research 
have  been  applicable  only  during  the  last  few 
years,  in  fact  since  the  general  use  of  powers 
magnifying  more  than  500  diameters,  but 
now  I  feel  convinced  that  our  continually  in- 
creasing knoA^iedge  concerning  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  very  minute  particles  of  liv- 
ing matter  fully  .iustifies  the  opinion  that 
the  question  of  vitality  ought  at  once  to  be 
thoroughly  considered  from  our  microscop- 
ical point  of  view  and  freely  debated. 

London.  England. 


Frederick   Chopin. 

By  E.   Iren£eus  Prime-Stevenson. 


CHOPIN'S  hundredtli  birthday  will  not 
come  until  1909.  He  died  in  October, 
1849.  But  even  that  is  fifty  years  ago. 
And  so,  as  there  has  been  within  the  latter 
quarter  of  the  century  all  over  the  world  a 
decisive  and  deserved  quickening  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Chopin  as  a  composer,  along  with  an 
almost  complete  revocation  of  a  hundred  false 
notions  of  his  personality  and  career,  it  does 
not  seem  so  forced  a  matter  to  make  a  good 
deal  of  the  October  semi-centenary.  The 
European  press  and  musical  world,  at  any 


rate,  is  doing  so,  right  and  left.  New  trib 
utes,  new  memorabilia,  new  memorials  art 
to  be  read  and  seen  and  discussed.  What 
Chopin  was,  is  and  may  be  expected  t( 
keep  on  being  among  the  musical,  especially 
to  the  pianofortist— these  are  more  than  fo; 
a  good  while  the  special  topics  of  specula 
tions  or  enthusiasms. 

To  think  of  Chopin  himself  without  a  tru 
throb  of  the  sentimental— if  you  choose  s 
to  call  it— is  almost  impossible  to  any  reall 
musical     temperament.    Especially    Is    tbi 
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true  with  meb  and  woiiieil  who  appreciatf 
the    character    of    the    modern    pianoforte, 
and  the  finest  mission  of  pianoforte  music 
—in  contrast  witli  tlie  j;roat  mass  of  imper- 
fect  or   absolutely    treaclierous    conceptions 
of  just   that   character  and   mission.    They 
are    largely    classic    and    invaluable,    these 
very  mistakes  !    But  Bach,   Ilaydn,   Mozart 
and  even  Beethoven,  however  inspired  their 
legacies  to  the  instrument,  were  hampered 
by    formations,     and    by    the     harpsichord 
idea,  and  by  the  unperfected  status  and  the 
limitations  of  the   pianoforte  as   it   was   in 
evolution  toward  our  modern   and   consum- 
mate music- machine.    The  sonata  and  other 
formal    patterns    held    romance    in     piano- 
forte music  much  in  abeyance.    Even  Beet- 
hoven's deepest  emotional  pages  attest  this 
to  us.    The  really  and  frankly  dramatic  was 
uot    the    classic    eighteenth    century    utter- 
ance of  the  pianoforte.    Its  psychologic  elo- 
quence was   kept   within   the  limits  of  gra- 
cious and  decorous  convention    too  common- 
ly.   Its  real  accent  and   best  individualism 
were    disguised.    Schubert,     strange    as     it 
seems,  was  not  the  composer  for  the  piano- 
forte,    nor     was     Weber— tho     Weber     ad- 
vanced  far   toward   the   romance   and   pas- 
jlsion  of  it.    As  for  Schumann,  his  pianoforte- 
I  music  is  over  and  over  again  the  music   not 
jfor  a  pianoforte.  Liszt  made  the  same  mistake, 
land  either  set  it  to  saying  things  splendidly 
ji)r  vulgarly   trivial;  or   wrote    things    for   it 
jmpossible  for  successful  utterance,  because 
I'omplicated  and  involved  beyond  lucid  and 
jiincere  pianofortism;  or  turned  it  to  an  elab- 
I'rate  after-dinner  sweet,  to  be  served  in  the 
iniwmg-room. 
\ovv,  with  Chopin,  for  the  first  time  with- 
I  our  ken.  was  born  and  developed  the  com- 
nser  whose  musical  self-expression  was  ex- 

I'^'tly,    exclusively     through    the    pianoforte, 
ti  like  manner,   with  Chopin,   for  the  first 
me,  was  the  very  essence  of  the  pianoforte 
viued   and  written  out  completely    for  the 

I'lman  heart  to  accept  during  indefinite 
merations  of  musical  people  to  come.  With 
,'Jopin  the  pianoforte,  after  waiting  vainlv 
'■  other  geniuses,  found  its  special,  whole- 
iiled  prophet.  Chopin  understood  it  by  in- 
ition.  To  that  came  close  study;  and  so 
isterly  perfection.  No  matter  what  new 
I'iters,  what  new  phases  of   music,   have 


succeeded  him,  no  matter  what  advances 
have  been  made  on  the  mere  technic  of 
pianoforte-music,  and  in  the  making  of  the 
instrument  itself,  Chopin  has  not  been  su- 
perseded between  1849  and  1899.  He  is  not 
likely  to  be  superseded— less  and  less  like- 
ly. In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  merely 
anticipated  the  contemporary  and  real  re- 
sources of  the  instrument;  the  most  modern 
concept  of  music  for  it;  many  of  the 
subtlest  esthetic  convictions  and  theories 
of  our  immediate  day  translated  for  it.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  rewrite  the  concerti,  and  to  edit  many 
other  pages  that  Chopin  left  unc(>rtain.  These 
many  years,  also,  have  borne  in  upon  me  the 
fact  that  the  concert-virtuoso  of  these  days, 
technician  before  all  else,  rewrites  his 
Chopin,  for  fear  the  composer  is  too  simple 
in  a  valse  or  an  etude  !  But  then  this  is  the 
epoch  of  a  false,  distorted  and  pernicious  no- 
tion of  public  pianofortism— a  time  of  play- 
ing the  instrument  in  halls  as  big  as  railway 
stations,  befoi'e  audiences  as  mixed  and  big 
as  advertisement  can  lure.  It  is  the  hour  of 
a  violation  of  the  true  office  of  the  pianoforte 
player  and  of  the  Instrument's  innermost 
rights  and  privileges.  The  pianoforte  has 
ceased  to  be  in  public,  as  much  as  in  private, 
an  intimate  instrument  to  us.  Moreover  as 
to  technic,  why  just  now  plenty  of  people 
will  inform  you— aye,  and  demonstrate  to 
you  !— that  tlie  Taj  Mahal,  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna, and  the  Winged  Victory  are  far  too 
simple  in  detail  to  be  effectlA'e;  needing  a 
good  touching  up  with  staff,  metallic  pig- 
ments and  plaster  gew-gaws. .  Some  day  we 
shall  get  over  all  this  sort  of  apostleship. 
however— in  good  time. 

Changes  in  the  position  of  Chopin,  person- 
ally and  as  a  composer,  which  our  day  finds 
current  fifty  years  after  he  quietly  slipped 
away  into  another  world,  is  an  iuteresting 
study  in  revisions  and  in  the  results  from 
first-hand  information  instead  of  second- 
hand gossip,  from  intelligence  instead  of  ob- 
tuseness,  and  from  the  progress  of  romantic 
feeling  for  art  in  the  world.  Chopin  used  to 
be  spoken  of  as  a  melancholy,  morbid,  er- 
ratic, blighted  dreamer,  who  maundered  and 
wept  himself  away  hectically  into  an  early 
grave.  An  early  grave  it  was;  but  Chopin 
until  a  couple  of  years  before  his  bronchial 
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nnd  pnliuonary  disease  cauj^ht  hold  of  him 
was  a  lively,  robust  young  Pole,  full  of  fun. 
and  not  until  the  last  mouths  he  survived 
was  he  over-given  to  moods  and  wont  to  be 
morbid.  We  find  him  vastly  enjoying  life, 
even  the  very  whirl  of  it.  in  Paris,  which  so 
wore  on  his  physique  and  ultimately  broke 
it.  He  Avas  not  dissipated;  not  a  poseur;  not 
anything  of  the  Byron-and-sugar-and-water 
type  at  any  time.  It  would  certainly  not  be 
fair  to  satirize  him  as  effeminate;  unless  a 
reflned,  delieate-naturod  young  mau,  passion- 
ately fond  of  his  friends,  is  inevitably  of  the 
genus  in  question.  The  Chopin  career  was 
socially  and  professionally  a  bus}'  one  to  the 
very  end;  not  a  dead-march  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Again — the  historj'  of  Cliopin's  one  great 
sentimental  intermezzo,  his  relations  with 
George  Sand,  have  had  to  be  rewritten — and 
much  to  their  improvement.  This  means  no 
sickly  cast  of  mei'e  whitewashing.  To  mis- 
represent the  affection  and  the  care  and  the 
absorption  of  such  a  woman  as  was  George 
Sand  for  such  a  protcj/v  as  was  Chopin;  to 
turn  It  into  a  vulgar  and  erotic  liaisoit—thsit 
is  a  course  of  biography  that  no  longer  need 
be  indorsed.  To  find  in  Sand's  novel  "  Lu- 
erezia  Floriani "  a  caricature  of  Chopin  in 
its  Prince  Carol;  to  make  that  story  part  of 
their  ruptured  intimacy  and  the  "  Lui  et 
Elle  "  her  later  vengeance;  to  deem  Sand  an 
ungrateful  or  obstinate  friend— these,  too, 
happily,  are  errata  of  the  past.  The  story  of 
Chopin  and  George  Sand  is  a  sad  one,  in 
much,  especially  if  we  regard  its  pathetic 
last  paragraph— when  Sand— her  own  daugh- 
ter watching  at  the  dying  man's  bed- 
could  not  see  Chopin  again  because  his  at- 
tendants feared  that  her  incoming  would  un- 
nerve and  exhaust  him  fatally. 

In  like  manner  just  the  clearer  knowledge 
of  Chopin  the  man  has  enlightened  the  Avoi'ld 
not  a,  little  as  to  his  music's  inner  quality. 
That  music  is  often  elegiac,  passionately 
emotional  in  the  accent,  not  of  the  joy  of 
life,  and  "  feuiinine  "  in  its  suggestion  of  the 
more  neurasthenic  (jualities.    Its  likeness  lo 


the  verses  of  Heine,  of  Gray,  of  Arnold,  oif 
Swinbin-ne.  can  be  admitted— with  nothing 
l)ut  pleasure  in  the  parallels.  But  how  much 
more  lies  in  it  we  of  to-day  know.  Each 
season  we  so  hear.  Apart  from  all  the  amaz- 
ing expression  of  a  whole  national  type  and 
of  national  forms  of  music,  leaps  forth,  now 
what  virility,  now  what  chivalry,  now  what 
romance,  and  warm  blood  and  incomparably 
varying  sentiment  that  we  cannot  mistake! 
.Vnd  along  with  all  that  comes  a  mystic  psy- 
chology that  we  cannot,  perliaps,  in  this 
world,  ever  fully  understand.  Our  day 
studies  and  gets  within  Gliopin.  Chopin's 
(lay,  only  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  very  heyday 
of  a  great  wave  of  musical  intelligence,  did 
not  try  to  do  so.  He  dominates  pianism  eveii 
in  its  highest  pretensions.  The  confident 
amateur  has  learned  to  fear  him— to  let  him 
alone  consideralily. 

''A    legitimate   musician    of    quite    excep- 
tional attainments,  a  pianist  of  the  very  fir.st 
order,  a  writer  for  the  pianofoi'te  pre-emi- 
nent beyond  comparison— a  great  master  of 
style,  a   fasci'^ating  melodist  as  well  as  a 
most  original  manipulator  of  puissant  and 
refined  rliythni  and  harmony  " — not  such  did 
his  contemporaries,  not  even  Schumann,  ac- 
cept him.    But  for  our  time,   our  decadent 
and     waning    period    of    musical    creative- 
ness.     how     brilliantly      shines      out     this 
wonderful    Parisianized    Pole,   whose  short 
life     crowded     into     it— and     into    a    cata- 
log    of     works,    the    last    opus-number   of 
which  is  only  "  .seventy  "—such  prodigalities 
of  beauty  in  ideas,  such  absolute  distinction 
of  thought,  such  enchantment  in  elaboration' 
such  consummate  esthetlcism   in  a  narrow 
territory  of  his  art.    There  is  not  so  far  a  dis 
tance  as  at  first  seems   between  Chopin  au( 
—Mozart.    In  both  at  least  we  find  the  mini 
mum  of  the  mistaken  or  ineffective  or  un 
beautiful;  and  the  longer  or  shorter  outcoiui 
of  a  precocious,  full  flowering  genius,  almos 
invariably  sufficient  luito  itself  for  what.sf 
ever  its  hand  has  left  to  our  study  and  intei 
|)rctation. 
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The  Last  Days  of  Rome.* 

Mr.  Dill  has  wrought  in  a  period  rich  in 
malorial  of  interest  to  the  student  of  moral, 
social     and     political      development.      The 
^lasjiing  of  the  old  Roman  rolis>iou  with  tlu; 
new   faith,    which    neither   ridicide,   nor   so- 
L'ial  ostracisiiL   nor   bloody   persecution,   nor 
the  Uiilder  methods  of  legal  and  moral  sua- 
sion employed  by  the  better  pagan  Empcr- 
r»rs    had  been  able  to  withstand;  the  clash- 
ing of  the  rude  northern  barbarian  against 
the  conservative  political  instincts,   the  na- 
tional pride  and  self-sufficiency  and  the  cul- 
tured  civilization   of   the   Roman;     the   eco- 
nomic  clash   of   waning   material   resources 
iigdinst    the    waxing    greed    of    an    official 
class,  in  numbers  vastly  in  excess  of  any 
real  need,  and  in  intluence  far  beyond  the 
power  of  the  best  inteutioned  Emperors  to 
restrain;— all    these    contending    forces    fur- 
nish a  drama  which  can  hardly  fail  of  in- 
terest to  any  one,  if  successfully  presented. 
The  ground  gone  over  by  Mr.  l>ill  is  large- 
ly the  same  as  that  so  brilliantly  treated  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  well-known   I.atinist 
)f  the   French   Academy,    M.    Gaston    Bois- 
sier,  in  his  Lc  Fin  <lu  Paganismc.    The  work 
»f  M.  Boissier  begins  at  an  earlier  date,  a 
arge  part  of  the  lirst  volume  giving  atten- 
ion  to  the  conversion   of   (""onstantine,   the 
Odict   of    ■Milan,    and    the    Emperor   .Tulian, 
opics  only    incidentally   mentioned   by   Mr. 
>ill.    T1h>  tenacity  of  paganisuL  the  inabil- 
y  even  of  such  Christians  as  St.  Jerome 
iid  St.  Ang\istine  to  shake  themselves  free 
f  the  charm  of  its  literary  culture,  its  hold 
M>eeially    upon    the    system    of    education, 
>getlier  with   the  discussion  of  prominent 
len  of  the  time,   such   as   Symmachus,   Si- 
Julus,   Ausonius.    Augustine,   .Terome.    Oro- 
us  and  others  of  varying  importance,  the 
v'O   authors    have    in    common.    Mr.    Dill's 
luly  of  the  economic  factor  iu  the  decay 
the  Roman   power   to   resist   barbarian 


Roman  society  in  the  last  Century  of  tbk 
MAN  Empire.  By  Samuel  Dill.  M.A..  Prolcssor  of 
1!J?..P  Queen'8  (JolleRe,  Beltast  New  York  :  The 
omUlan  Co. 


pressure  has  no  counterpart  in  the  work  of 
Boissier;  and  for  some  reasons  this  must 
be  regarded  as  an  especiall.y  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  book.  For  those  who  are  strug- 
gling against  the  greedy  demands  of  the 
spoils  politician,  the  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man civil  s(>rvice  in  the  period  under  sui'- 
vey  furnishes  abundant  material  for  argu- 
ment and  illustration;  and  to  the  scholar 
whose  intellectual  intei-ests  have  dulled  his 
sense  of  political  duty  these  chapters  may 
well  supply  a  needed  stimulus.  Of  course 
the  analogy  between  political  situations  at 
different  periods  and  in  different  countries 
can  never  be  exact;  but  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  in 
the  study  of  Roman  institutions  of  any  pe- 
riod is  not  to  be  found  in  the  drawing  of 
such  parallels,  and,  nnitatis  iiiKtaiidis,  in  the 
conscientious  aiiplication  of  the  lesson  to  our 
o^^•n  i)olitical  life.  Mr.  Dill  has  Boissiei's 
sympathetic  appre(  iatiou  for  wliat  was  good 
in  paganism,  but  not  that  form  of  a])i)recia- 
tiou  which  smacks  of  an  unfavorable  atti- 
tiuie  toward  the  sujierior  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  one  phase  of  the  literary  develo])ment 
of  the  period  we  cannot  l)ut  feel  th;it  Mr. 
Dill  does  substantial  injustice  in  his  criti- 
cisms. Just  as  in  the  formalities  of  social 
intercourse  at  the  present  time,  for  illus- 
tration, there  are  certain  liabits,  which,  in 
the  03-es  of  the  strict  moralist,  are  apt  to 
seem  utterly  insincere  .and  inexcusable, 
altho  due  consideration  convinces  us  that 
no  actual  deception  is  either  wrought  or  in- 
tended, so  iu  certain  forms  of  literature 
there  may  grow  up  habits  of  expression 
technically  unable  to  bear  the  test  of  moral 
analysis  and  yet  in  reality  comparatively 
harmless.  And  this  we  take  to  be  the  case 
with  much  of  the  laudatory  literature  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  artiticial  develop- 
ment of  rhetoric,  together  with  the  conven- 
tionalities of  society,  set  models  for  such 
writings  so  hard  and  fast  in  their  nature 
tliat   the  people  of  the  time  looked  to  them 
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for  form  and  not  for  fact  ;  and  the  modern 
student  goes  astray  when  he  posits  base 
servility  of  character  in  an  ancient  writer 
on  the  evidence  of  literature  of  this  stamp. 
In  closing,  let  us  hope  for  the  time  when 
such  pictures  of  later  Roman  life  as  Mr. 
Dill  has  drawn  will  have  a  larger  share  of 
the  attention  now  given  so  i-eadily  to  such 
misleading  fiction  as  "  Quo  Tadis."  Boissier's 
brilliant  and  yet  scholarly  studies  in  Roman 
history  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in 
France,  without  catering  at  a.11  to  the  baser 
tastes  which  have  done  so  much  harm  to 
certain  lines  of  French  literature;  may  not 
the  same  kind  of  work  yet  find  a  better 
market  among  us  V  To  be  sure  ^ve  have  not 
developed  the  art  of  lucid  and  attractive 
expression  in  such  a  degree  as  the  French; 
and  therein  may  be  valuable  food  for 
thought  to  some  of  our  aspiring  scholars 
who  toil  over  historical  subjects,  intensely 
Interesting  in  themselves,  with  so  little  re- 
ward either  in  popular  approbation  or  in 
financial  results. 


A    Study    of    the    Alcohol 
Question  * 

Yeak  by  year  the  problem  of  temperance 
reform  becomes  more  pressing,  as  popula- 
tion increases  and  the  demand  for  alco- 
holic and  other  stimulants  seems  to  grow 
apace.  Many  have  been  the  plans  suggested 
for  the  suppression  of  the  drinking  vice, 
and  strangely  various  the  opinions  of  ap- 
parently competent  judges  as  to  the  stand- 
ing of  intoxicants  among  useful,  and  even 
necessary,  aids  to  human  comfort  and  hap- 
piness; but  surely,  if  somewhat  slowly,  the 
most  enlightened  investigators  seem  to  be 
coming  together  in  the  conclusion  that  alco- 
hol as  an  article  of  diet,  no  matter  how 
taken,  or  in  what  quantity,  large  or  small, 
is  injurious  to  the  human  organism.  And 
the  book  which  we  have  under  review  is 
timely  and  notably  valuable  for  the  large 
amount  of  facts  it  brings  together  bearing 
on  this  subject. 
In  his  curt  preface  the  author  says: 
"  As  to  the  importance  of  the  alcohol  question, 

*A  Physician's  Study  of  the  alcohol  Ques- 
tion. By  Dr  John  Madden,  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  Wisconsin  College  of  ^Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Milwaukee  :  Press  of  Owen  &  Weihbrecht  Co. '  $jJ.OO. 


tliere  can  be  only  one  opinion.  How  long  can 
we  continue  to  increase  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  nlcohol  at  the  rate  of  seventy  per  cent, 
every  tw'iit.v  years  before  it  becomes  evident 
to  the  slowest  of  comprehension  that  something 
must  be  done  to  save  civilized  races  from  anni- 
hilation?" 

The  book,  while  not  encumbered  with  sta- 
tistical tables,  is  brimful  of  information 
taken  from  the  best  sources  and  put  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  drink  problem,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, easily  understood  by  the  ordinary 
reader. 

Dr.  Madden  is  not  a  fiuious  zealot  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  who  thinks  that  by 
tearing  his  hair  and  uttering  wails  and  de- 
nunciations he  can  suddenly  reform  the 
world.  He  is  rather  a  cautious  and  delib 
erate  investigator,  a  collector  of  informa 
tion,  who  wishes  above  all  things  first  to  ar- 
rive at  truth  and  next  to  present  it  without 
emotion  to  the  sober  judgment  of  his  read- 
ers. Nor  is  he  a  man  with  a  preconceived 
theory  to  which  he  bends  the  facts  as  he 
catches  them.  While  he  concludes  without 
reserve  that  alcohol  is  injurious  to  the  hu 
man  system,  he  arrays  all  the  facts  and  ar- 
guments that  have  been  offered  to  the  con- 
trary, and  treats  them  with  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

In  his  first  chapter  Dr.  Madden  gives  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  use  of  malt, 
Vinous  and  distilled  alcoholic  drinks  from 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present.    He  then 
presents  a  popular  analytical  exposition  m 
these  beverages,  going  into  an  examinatioi 
of  their  constituted  ingredients,  which  is  fol 
lowed  by  a  chapter  on  "  Alcohol  as  a  Stiin 
ulant,"    one    on    "The    Effects    of   Alcoho 
Upon     Digestion     and     Assimilation,"    am 
another  on  "  The  General  Pathology  of  Al 
coholism."    From  these  studies,   which  an 
rich  in  excerpts  from  the  investigations  am 
reports  of  the  world's  best  specialists,  th 
author  goes  on  to  describe  all  that  is  knowi 
about   the    special    effects   of  alcohol  upo: 
the  heart,  stomach  and  other  vital  organs 
There  seems  to  be  practically  common  cor 
sent  among  competent  physiologists  thftt 
certain  amount  of  alcoholic  excitement  dof 
harm  to  these  organs,  deranging  them  fum 
tioiially  first,  and,  if  per-sisted  in,  sooner  ( 
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later  causing  changes   in   the   organic   sub- 
stance resulting  in  degeneracy  and  death. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Effects  of  Alcohol 
Upon  Nerve  Tissue "  is  a  condensed  and 
powerful  arrangement  of  facts  as  discov- 
ered by  Bevan  Lewis,  Jacliinioff,  Berkley, 
Hoch,  Lancei'eaux,  Huss,  Dreschfeld  and 
Dthers  relating  to  insanity  and  other  nervous 
disorders  resulting  from  the  drink  habit,  to- 
gether with  many  experimental  results  in 
the  laboratory,  where  the  effect  of  alcoholic 
stimulation  was  observed  by  using  animals 
as  subjects.  It  is  simply  appalling  to  read 
these  plain  statements  of  what  actual  ex- 
periment has  disclosed  as  to  immediate  and 
hereditary  influences.  In  a  chapter  on  "  The 
Attitude  of  the  Medical  Profession  "  Dr. 
Madden  deals  franlily  and  courageously 
with  those  members  of  his  profession  who 
have  either  championed  the  cause  of  alco- 
hol outright  or  cast  doubt  upon  its  injurious 
nature,  and  points  out  that  in  the  Latin 
countries  where  wine  takes  largely  the.  place 
of  water  there  has  been  a  remarkable  moral, 
physical  and  mental  degeneracy  within  the 
past  two  hundred  years. 

i    We  have  room  to  mention  but  two  other 

1 

cliapters  of  this  deeply  interesting  and  thor- 
oughly  valuable   book.    "  The    Influence   of 
Vlcohol    Upon   Embryonic   Tissue   and   He- 
edity  "  treats  a  vital  subject  plainly,  bring- 
ng  it  within   the  comprehension   of  every 
iitelligent   reader.    Hei-e   again   the   results 
>f  experiments  and  wide  investigations  by 
jPeclalists  are  compactly  brought  together 
H'ith  the  effect  of  a  comprehensive  review  of 
lodern     knowledge.      "  Popular     Fallacies 
legarding  Alcoholic  Beverages  "  should  be 
^ad  by  every  person  who  has  fallen   into 
le  belief   that   a    "  reasonable   amount   of 
le,  beer,  wine  or  whisky  is  actually  good 
)r  the  stomach."   Iliat  it  assists  digestion 
id  tends  to  build  up  the  system;  for  here 
1  •  Madden  is  especially  happy  in  refuting 

Sere  popular  fallacy  with  cold  facts.  He 
lows  liow  the  beer  drinker's  ruddy  face  and 
tiind  body  are  not  evidence  of  liealth,  but 
tually  indicate  paralysis  of  the  superficial 
lod-vossels  11  nd  fatty  degeneracy  of  the 
>;uos. 

This  hook  is  one  that  sliould  be  in  every 

finily  and  in  every  public  library.    We  do 

t  sajr  that  It  exhausts  its  subject  or  pre- 


sents all  that  a  popular  treatise  ought  to 
contain;  but  it  is  a  temperate,  sound  and 
effective  presentation  of  a  subject  the  im- 
portance of  wliich  cannot  be  overestimated. 


Roman  Lifp;  Under  the  C^sars.  Bij 
Emile  Thomas.  (Putnam,  1899.)  Among  the 
various  popular  presentations  of  different 
phases  of  Roman  life,  so  numerous  in  French 
literature,  one  might  easily  make  a  better 
choice  for  translation  than  the  book  befox'e 
us.  Professor  Thomas  writes  entertaining- 
ly, and  has  done  some  very  scholarly  work 
in  editing  portions  of  the  text  of  Cicero,  but 
in  the  work  here  translated  one  feels  that  he 
has  unnecessarily  left  unused  much  mate- 
rial readily  accessible,  both  in  the  better 
known  Latin  writers  and  in  the  researches 
of  modern  investigators.  And  it  must  be 
added  that  a  large  amount  of  this  material 
might  have  been  used,  by  dint  of  a  not  un- 
reasonable condensation,  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  limits  of  his  book.  The  name 
of  the  translator  is  not  given.  While  su- 
perior to  that  of  two  or  three  translations 
from  Boi.ssier,  previously  published  by  the 
same  firm,  his  work  still  leaves  something 
to  be  desired.  Occasionally  he  fails  to  under- 
stand his  original.  For  instance,  it  was  dur- 
ing the  whole  month  {tout  le  mois)  of  Jan- 
uary, not  "  month  after  month,"  that  the 
Emperor  was  sometimes  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  reception  of  gifts.  Again,  we  notice 
a  constant  tendency  to  "  expansion  "  as  com- 
pared with  the  original.  Generally  this  is 
limited  to  a  more  round-about  form  of  ex- 
pression, but  in  some  cases  there  is  the  in- 
sertion of  words  or  phrases  for  which  no 
l)asis  is  evident  in  the  thought  of  the  orig- 
inal. Here  and  tliere  errors  of  the  original, 
mostly  typograpliical.  are  corrected;  but 
their  places  are  taken  by  at  least  an  equal 
number  in  the  translation.  Many  illustra- 
tions have  been  added,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tew  large  maps  of  the  original 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  reduction  in 
size.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  words, 
"  The  forum  in  the  first  years  of  the  Repub- 
lic "  over  a  map  marking  the  temple  of  Ves- 
pasian, the  arcli  of  Severus.  the  Basilica 
.lulia.  etc.  V 

The  TiTFE  ov  the  Spirit.  Hi/  HamUton 
Wright  Mahie.   (New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
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.fJl/jr).)  Forty-foui-  little  essays,  delicately 
wrought  in  a  style  sweet  euougbaud  simple 
euough  to  win  a  way  for  thoughts  and  conceits 
far  less  attractive  than  Mr.  Mabie's,  fill  to  the 
brim  a  book  with  delectable  reading.  Mr. 
Mabie  always  says  good  things  and  always 
says  them  well;  moreover,  he  has  the  fine 
grace  of  quitting  when  he  comes  to  the  end. 
The  spirit  that  charms  life  with  gentle  op- 
timism has  its  place  in  every  page  of  these 
manly  and  companionable  essays.  Christian 
civilization  demands  and  the  Christian  life 
furnishes  the  ripe  fruit  of  generous  soul- 
culture  which  we  find  here.  Mr.  Mabie's 
book  cannot  be  read  without  receiving  from 
it  a  message  for  the  very  best  that  is  in  the 
reader. 

Matthew  Arnold.    By  George  Saintsbury, 
M.A.,  Profcsxor  of  English  Literature  at  Edin- 
burgh University.    (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.    $1.2r>.)    Lovers  of  good  literature  will 
scent  the  genuine  fragrance,  the  waft  from 
Helicon,  upon  opening  these  pages.  Matthew 
Arnold  was  the  poet's  critic  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  is  par  excellence  the  critic's  critic; 
and  so  when  we  see  the  title-page,  Matthew 
Arnold,  by  George  Saint sbury,  we  know  that 
the  best  of  what  good  literature  means  has 
been  pressed  out  for  us,  the    very    wine    of 
belles  Ictlres,  and  bottled  in  a  book.    Here  is 
a  literary  biography;  that  and  nothing  more. 
We  are  not  told  much  about  Arnold's  phys- 
ical stature,  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair, 
his  table  manners,  the  cut  of  his  coat  and  the 
set  of  his  shoulders:  but  we  are  given  un- 
sparingly of  the  bookish  riches  which  were 
the  special  distinction  of  Arnold's  life.    In 
more  than  one  place  Professor  Saintsbury 
steps  hard  upon  a  pet  notion  of  ours,  and 
often  enough  we  flare  up  as  we  read;    but 
what  he  does  is  done  so  supremely  well  that 
we  cannot  stop  to  quarrel  with  him.    His  is 
the  best  presentation  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
critical  values  that  Ave  have  setni.    Here,  for 
once,  we  have  no  overestimation,  no  mere 
academic  praise.    What  Arnold  really  was 
comes  out  fairly.    We  particularly  delight  in 
Professor   Saintsbury's   unsparing,   yet  per- 
fectly   judicious,    strictures    upon    Arnold's 
bloodless    temperament    and    flabblness    of 
nerve  in  his  "  criticism  of  life."    "  Sweetness 
and  light"  is  a  good  phrase    witli    a    noble 
meaning:  but  it  requires  the  a|t])lif'ation  of 


"  bitterness  and  brawn  "  sometimes  to  keep 
the  sweetness  and  light  from  fermenting  and 
becoming  a  deadly  acid.  Arnold  was,  after 
all,  an  extremist.  His  criticism  of  Words- 
worth, happy  as  is  its  tone  and  cast  of  ex- 
pression, comes  to  little  more  than  a  fine 
piece  of  special  pleading,  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  well  intimates  that  "  criticism  of 
life,"  Arnold's  catch-phrase  definition  of 
poetry,  could  just  as  well  stand  for  prose, 
the  essay,  oratory,  or  any  other  form  of  lit- 
erary presentation  of  human  feeling,  senti- 
ment, passion  or  tliought.  What  are  we  to 
say  of  an  English  critic  who  deliberately 
wrote  of  Thackeray:  "He  was  not,  to  my 
mind,  a  great  writer? ''  And,  as  Professor 
Saintsbury  intimates,  all  of  Arnold's  pretty 
talk  about  the  '"  magic  "  of  Celtic  rhyme  hav- 
ing informed  Shakespeare's  dramas  and 
Keats's  lyrics,  is  pretty  talk  and  nothing 
more.  "  Now  to  some  of  us,"  says  Profes.sor 
Saintsbury,  "  all  the  weight  of  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  it  came  from  the  Latin,"  and  be 
might  have  added,  through  the  Latin  from 
the  Greek.  It  is  a  stimulating  book,  one  thai 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  literary  students. 
It  will  do  a  great  work  if  it  shall  set  thought 
in  the  right  direction  and  cause  a  careful 
study  of  Arnold's  critical  attitude,  which  in 
many  respects  was  exceedingly  eccentric 
and  out  of  keeping  with  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  life  of  his  time. 

Search-Light  I^etters.    By  Robert  Grant. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50  1 
We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  impossible  for  Mr. 
Robert  Grant  to  overdo  his  work  in  the  lin( 
of  this  and  several  others  of  his  books;  but  sc 
far  we  have  followed  his  witty  and  genia 
satires,  his  mild  caricatures  and  his  prett} 
criticisms  of  life  and  manners  always  witl 
an)ial)le    patience    and    sometimes   with   de 
ligiit.     The  present  l)ook  is  l)eautiful^as  t 
))rint  and  binding,  and  it  is  just  as  beautlfv 
in  its  spirit  and  finish.    Mr.  Grant  says  tha 
a   truly  good  young  lady    "  does    not    fet 
obliged  to  read  diseased  fiction  "  in  order  1 
enlighten  herself    "  as  to  what  is  immora 
ity,"  a  statement  Avith  which  we  have  ofte 
regaled  ourselves  before  seeing  it  in  his  boo 

The  Aechbishop's  Unguarded  Momen 
AND  Other  Stories.  By  Oscar  Fay  A-dan^ 
(Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  $1.50.)  W 
Adams   rings   the   changes   on   Bishops  a- 
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Archbishops  with  considerable  cleverness  in 
these  amusing  stories,  which  he  has  gathered 
in  from  the  magazines  where  they  first  ap- 
peared. A  delightful  style,  quiet  humor  and 
not  a  little  dramatic  agility  enter  Into  their 
make-up.  It  is  a  decidedlj'  readable  and  en- 
tertaining book  with  a  foundation  of  good  lit- 
erature. 

Carrie  F.  Butler  Tiiwing.  An  Apprecia- 
tion by  Friends,  Together  With  Extracts  from 
Her  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Europe.  (Cleve- 
land: The  Helman-Taylor  Company.)  There 
is  something  deeply  touching  in  the  record 
of  a  life  like  Mrs.  Timing's,  and  the  brief 
sketches  here  given  bring  out  just  the  deli- 
(•ate  adumbration  best  suited  to  impress  the 
traits  of  a  lovely  character  which  was  not 
to  be  flung  at  the  public  in  an  ordinary  biog- 
raphy. Mrs.  Thwing's  career  was  short,  gen- 
tle, good  in  every  way.  She  was  the  best 
type  of  an  American  daughter,  wife,  mother 
and  a  model  Cluistian.  Her  journal  is  quite 
simple,  much  in  the  mood  and  manner  of 
other  women's  letters  of  travel  in  P]urope. 
saving  that  here  we  find  absolutely  no  as- 
sumption of  superiority,  and  very  little  mere 
Kuide-book  writing.  The  sketches  by  friends 
are  of  the  slightest,  and  Dr.  Thwing's  intro- 
duction is  the  merest  outline  of  biography. 

God's  Education  of  Max.    Uit  William  De 
Witt  Hyde,  Prexidnit  of  limrdoin  Collet/c.  (Bos- 
ton: rioughlon.      .Mliniii      \-     Co.    $1.25.)    A 
^  straightforward,    clear    and    trenchant    dis- 
i  cussion    of    tlu^    "radical    and    far-reaching 
Ij  «hauge  wJiicli  Is  taking  place  in  theological 
I  conceptions."    President  De  Witt  takes  firm 
I  hold  of  his  subject,  and  says  his  say  with 
crisp  economy  of  words.    His  way  of  think- 
ing is  unemotional   and   practical.     He   sees 
most  clearly  tlie  religion  of  works,  ;nid  feels 
most  keenly  the  results  which  show  the  prog- 
ress   of    civilization    along    Christian    lines. 
Whatever  lliis  or  tliat  r(>adei-  may  think  of 
President  Hyde's  conclusions,  tlie  book  will 
he  found   instructivt\    stimulating,   thought- 
provoking    on    every    page.    A    considerable 
part  of  ihe  work  Avill  be  mainly  interesting 
10   theological    students    and    readers    inter- 
ested In  the  history  of  theological  progress. 

Westminster  Abbey.  By  the  Very  Rer. 
'^ean  Farrar.  With  a  Chapter  on  the 
'oET's  Corner.    By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 


iMte  Dean  of  Westminster.  (New  York:  M.  S. 
Mansfield  and  A.  Wessels.  .$1.25.)  Two 
short,  yet  delightfully  engaging  and  instruct- 
ive essays,  the  first  a  description  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  second  a  sketch  of 
the  poet's  corner  therein,  written  respect- 
ively by  Dean  Farrar  and  the  late  Dean 
Stanley,  make  a  little  book  well  worth  hav- 
ing, if  for  nothing  else  for  the  mere  charm  of 
style  in  the  writing.  There  is  a  plot  of  the 
Poet's  Corner,  and  a  picture  of  Westminster 
Abbey  serves  as  frontispiece.  The  pages  are 
laden  with  information  for  the  reader  who 
has  not  time  or  opportunity  to  go  see  for 
himself,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  world's 
most  noted  building— speaking  from  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view  and  with  regard  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  Interest— is  somehow  most  effectively 
present.  The  table  of  chronology  of  the 
poets  and  men  of  letters  whose  memorials 
have  been  placed  in  the  Abliey  is  of  itself 
worth  the  price  of  th(>  book. 

Desiderius  Erasmus,  oe-  Kotterdam.  By 
Ephniini  Eincrtoii,  Ph.D..  ^yilnl  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Harvord  University. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
Good  scholarship  and  sound  workmanship 
have  gone  into  the  making  of  the  tliird  vol- 
ume of  the  ••  Heroes  of  the  Reformation  " 
series  now  before  us.  The  author's  purpose, 
as  he  states  in  the  preface,  was  limited  by 
the  scope  of  the  sci'ies  to  dealing  with 
"  Erasmus  as  a  factor  in  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation of  I  lie  sixteenth  century,"  and 
within  this  liniil  tlH>  work  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  style  in  excellent,  the  method 
logical,  and  the  biographical  impression  not- 
ably strong.  Many  full-page  illustrations 
from  liolbem's  drawings,  portraits  of  Eras- 
mus. Thomas  More,  John  Colet,  Manutius. 
Cardinals  Pole,  Benibo  and  Ximenes.  and 
many  other  ii()tai)les  of  the  Reformation 
tinu's.  witli  a  good  bibliography  and  a  full 
index,  make  the  book  especially  attractive. 

Municipal  Monopolies.  By  Edward  W. 
Bemis.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company.  ,$2.00.^  Before  long  one-half  the 
people  of  this  country  will  be  living  in  cities 
of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  and  all  these  cities 
must  in  some  way  be  supplied  with  water, 
light,  transportation,  and  other  things  sub- 
ject  to   monopoly.    The   question   discussed 
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iu  the  papers  here  presented  is  whether  these 
iTidustries  shall  be  owned  or  be  regulated  by 
(Jovernment.  The  view  preferred  by  Mr. 
Hetuis  is  that  ownership  is  better  than  regu- 
lation, and  that  side  of  the  question  is  fa- 
vored by  the  writers  whom  iie  quotes.  As 
to  water  works,  it  is  easy  enough  to  reach 
llie  conclusion  that  "  tliere  seems  to  be  no 
leason  why  an  honest  and  competent  city 
government  cannot  build  and  operate  worlvs 
as  cheaply  as  a  company."  Such  a  conclu- 
sion ignores  the  chief  difflcnlty.  But  this 
ditiiculty  of  securing  sufficiently  honest  mu- 
nicipal government  is  one  that  can  be  and 
often  has  been  overcome. 

Salad  for  the  Solitary  and  tue  So- 
cial. Redressed  and  Compounded,  with  Sun- 
drij  Esculents,  Succulents,  and  Condiments. 
Evenings  AVitii  the  Sacred  Poets.  A 
Heries  of  Quiet  Talks  About  tJie  Singers  and 
Their  Songs.  By  FredertcTc  Saunders,  A.M. 
(Thomas  Whitalcer,  New  York.  $2.00  each.) 
The  publisher  has  done  well  to  reprint  in  a 
very  attractive  form  these  two  standard  vol- 
umes. They  are  illustrated  with  fresh  pic- 
tures and  ought  to  be  introduced  to  younger 
readers  than  those  which  Avelcomed  Salmi 
for  the  Solitarj/  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  second  volume  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
former  volume  is  so  well  know  lliiit  its 
series  of  bright  and  interesting  essays  need 
no  further  characterization.  The  latter 
takes  us  through  the  series  of  religious  song 
from  the  Greek  and  early  Latin  period  down 
to  the  date  of  its  first  publication. 

The  Story  of  the  Living  Machine.  By 
H.  W.  Conn,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Wesley  an 
University.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
10  cents.)  From  a  little  book  like  this  latest 
issue  in  the  "  Library  of  Useful  Stories  "  it 
is  possible  for  the  intelligent  reader  to  catch 
a  fairly  thorough  impression  of  the  state  of 
biological  knowledge  at  this  time.  Professor 
Conn  passes  iu  swifi  review  the  conclusions 
of  the  most  advanced  workers  in  the  biologi- 
cal field,  and  gives  the  gist  of  modern  dis- 
coveries in  the  study  of  cells,  nerves,  proto- 
plasm, with  their  relation  to  the  physical 
basis  of  life.  Fifty  illustrations  assist  the 
text. 

A  Year  Rook  of  Colonial  Times.  Com- 
pilcd  hy  Rev.  Frederick  S.  Sill,  D.n.     (New 


York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ?1.25.)  A  book  ol 
dates  and  events  in  our  colonial  times,  witl 
a  quotation  for  each  date  from  Shakespeari 
or  some  other  noted  writer.  It  is  a  handj 
little  A'olume  and  not  without  its  value  as 
I'eference  book. 

Sand  and   Cactus.    By  Walcott  Le   Cled 
Beard.    (Ncav  York:  Charles  Scribner's  SonS 
.$1.50.)    Ten   stories   of  the   Southwest   froi 
tier  and  mining  region,  bold,  strong  sketche 
of  rough  life  among  ruffians,  make  up  tl 
contents  of  Mr.  Beard's  book,  which  the  pub~ 
Ushers  have  brought  out  in  a  most  tasteful 
.style  of  printing  and  binding. 


Literary   Notes. 

Miss  Gertrude  Ward,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  has  in  the  press  "  Letters  from 
East  Africa." 

.  ..  .Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen's  forthcoming  book, 
"  The  Log  of  a  Sea- Waif,"  will  describe  the 
events  of  his  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
Bombay,   to  Melbourne  and   Rangoon. 

. . .  .The  Brothers  of  the  Book  announce  a 
new  rendering  of  tlie  "  RubrilyAt  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam," by  Elizabeth  Alden  Curtis,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Richard  Burton. 

.  .  .  .Swinburne's  new  tragedy,  entitled  "  Kosa- 
niiind,  Queen  of  the  Lombards."  will  be  pub- 
lished late  this  autumn  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The  same  house  will  also  publish  an  edition  of 
Swinburne's  complete  poems,  revised  and  re- 
arranged by  the  author. 

...  .With  the  resignation  of  Sir  Wemyss  Rekl 
from  the  editoi-ship  of  the  London  Speaker,  thai 
journal  will  henceforth  be  the  organ  of  young 
Oxford  Liberalism.  It  will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Philip  Carr  and  Mr.  .1.  L.  Hammond,  and  every 
number  will  contain  signed  articles  on  topics  of 
the  week,  always  from  Ihe  Ivilxn-al  point  of 
view. 

.  ..  .The  latest  magazine  of  literature  or  let- 
ters to  appear  is  entitled  East  and  West,  and  is 
published  at  30  West  Seventy-fifth  street,  tbi.s 
city.  It  is  a  monthly  publication,  and 
among  ils  first  contributors  are  Ricli 
anl  Burton,  Louise  Betts  Edwards,  (Justav 
Kobbc  and  others. 

The  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 

Burnett   is  entitled,   "  In   Connection   with  the 
De  Willougbby  Claim,"  and  will  be  published 
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early  nexl  month  by  the  Scribnefs.  The  scenes 
of  the  story  are  laid  in  the  South,  in  New  Eng- 
land and  in  Washington,  and  center  about  a 
claim  that  is  being  fought  out  in  Congress. 
Mrs.  Burnett  has  been  at  work  for  several  .\ears 
on  this  book. 

.  . .  .William  II.  Appleton,  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  died  last  week.  Born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1814,  he  re('(Mved  a  common  school  education  in 
that  State  and  then  moved  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  first  employed  in  his  father's  store, 
which  was  half  a  bookstore  and  half  a  dry  goods 
store.  The  firm  at  first  sold  only  imported 
books,  but  finally  published  American  books,  and 
had  such  success  that  it  grew  steadily  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  best  i)ublislung  houses  in  the 
country.  Under  Mr.  Api)leton's  direction  the 
firm  published  Ihe  "  New  American  Cyclopedia," 
edited  by  Charles  A.  Dana  and  George  Ripley, 
and  introduced  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall  and 
Spencer  to  American  readers.  The  Appletons 
founded  also  Tlic.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Mr.  Ai)pleton  was  an  active  worker  in  the  fight 
uf  the  publishers  to  obtain  an  internal ioni>4 
copyi'iglit  law,  and  the  act  adopted  in  1891  con- 
tained numy  of  iiis  suggestions.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Publisliers' 
Copyright  League,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  re- 
tired from  active  business.  Mr.  Appleton  had 
other  interests  besides  that  of  the  publishing 
business,  and  was  well  known  in  social,  finan- 
cial and  charitable  circles.  Three  children  sur- 
vive him,  of  whom  William  Worthen  Appleton 
is  the  present  president  of  the  firm. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

I  lie  White  Beaver.  By  Harry  Castlemou. 
71/4x5.  pp.  ;?80.  Philadelphia  :  Henry  T. 
Coutes  &   Co 

Ilai'um-Scarum  Joe.  By  Will  Allen  Drom- 
Koole.  T'/ixSVi,  pp.  70.  Boston :  Dana. 
Kstes  &,  Co 

I'he  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  Rich- 
ard G.  Moultou.  •  Sx5Vj,  pp.  440.  Boston  : 
n.  C.  Heath  &  Co $2.00 

\()ble  by  Birth.  By  ^[ary  A.  Denison.  TV^x 
•'•Vi,  pp.  30G.  Philadelphia :  The  Union 
I'ress   1 .  00 

Mrs.  Gillette's  Cook  Book.  lOxT'/j.  PP-  520. 
New  York  :  The  Werner  Company 

riie  Bow-Legged  Ghost,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Leon  Mead.  TVixS^.  pp.  553.  New 
York  :  The  Werner  Company 

I'lie  Puritan  :  As  a  Colonist  and  Reformer. 
By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington.  8x5%.  pp.  353. 
Boston  :   Little.   Brown  &  Co 

'anice  Meredith.  Bv  Paul  L.  Ford.  T^^x 
5%,  pp.  487.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co 1 .  50 

Mveu  City.      By   Benjamin   Swift.      71^x5%, 

I)p.  285.     Now  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co..      1.50 
I'Musaleni.  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin. 
Hy  Walter  Besant  and  K.  H.  Palmer.     7% 
X5V.1.  pp.   501.      Philadelphia:   .1.    B.    Lip- 

plueott    Company 

'  Uooker-On  in  London.  Bv  Marv  IL  Krout. 
'.'jx"'').  PI,).  .'.IS).  New  York:  i)odd,  iMead 
•■^  Co 1.50 


The  Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets.  By 
i''rank  Knight  Sanders  and  Charles  F. 
Kent.  7x0,  pp.  353.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 1 .  25 

Principles  of  I'nblic  Speaking.  By  Guy 
Carleton  Lee.  8x.5%,  pp.  445.  New 
York  :  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons 1.75 

The  Fun  and  Fighting  of  the  Rough  Riders. 
l!y  Tom  Hall  7yax5V4.  PP-  191-  New 
York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co 50 

The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann.  By 
.Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Hlustrated  by  A. 
B.  Frost.  7%x5^,  pp.  183.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1 .50 

The  Moral  Order  of  the  World.  By  Alexan- 
der B.  Bruce.  7%.x5Va,  pp.  380.  New 
York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons 2.00 

Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelins.  Translat- 
ed by  Benjamin  E.  Smith.  51^x3,  pp.  202. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co 1 .00 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.  By  Joseph  Jefferson.  51/2x3,  pp. 
149.     New   York  :  The  Century  Co 1.00 

Sans  Famine.    By  Hector  Malot.    6%x5,  pp. 

140.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co 40 

Parson  Kelly.  By  A.  B.  W.  Mason  and  An- 
drew Lang.  71/2x5^4,  pp.  381.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co 1 .  50 

El  Capitan.     By  J.  D.  M.  Ford.     61/2x4%.  pp. 

155.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co 60 

A  First  Manual  of  Composition.  By  Edwin 
H.  Lewis.  71/.X.514,  pp.  203.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan   Co 60 

The  Vizier  of  tlie  Two-Horned  Alexander. 
By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  7%x5y2.  pp.  235. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co 1 .25 

When  Dewey  Came  to  Manila :  or.  Among 
ilie  Filipinos.  By  James  Otis.  Hlustrat- 
ed. 7%xr>,  pi).  10;!.  Boston:  Dana.  Kstes 
&   Co ' 

Active  Service  ;  a  Novel.  By  Stephen  Crane. 
7i/,x5i/i,  pp.  325.  New  York :  Frederick 
A."  Stokes  Co v 1 .  25 

Loyal  Blue  a  Royal  Scarlet :  a  Story  of  '76. 
By  Marion  Ames  Taggart.  71^x514.  pp. 
211.     New  York  :  Benziger  Bros 75 

A  Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1814. 
By  Charles  Seignobos.  Translation  edited 
by  S.  M.  Macvane.  8%x6V.,  pp.  850.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co 3 .  00 

Historic  Americans.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 
7%x5V.,  pp  377.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowefl  &  Co 1 .  50 

Great  National  Songs.  Bv  Colonel  Nicholas 
Smith.  7%x5i/>,  pp.  211.  Milwaukee  :  The 
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EDITORIALS. 


The  Problem  of  the  PhiHppines. 

There  are  two  classes  of  those  who  oppose 
the  war  in  the  PhiHppines  and  demand  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  be  permitted 
to  set  up  an  independent  government.  In 
one  are  those  who  have  made  this  question 
a  party  issue,  the  Democrats,  whose  leaders 
have  seized  upon  it  to  strengthen  a  political 
platform  the  supreme  doctrine  of  which  was 
rejected  by  the  nation  in  1896  and  is  known 
lo  be  weaker  to-day  by  many  thousands  of 
votes  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  We  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  or  earnestness  of 
a  considerable  number  of  Democrats  in  their 
support  of  the  Filipino  platform  Avhich  their 
leaders  have  made  for  them,  but  a  great  host 
of  th(!  votiH's  in  that  party  have  been  moved, 
some  of  them  unconsciously,  by  the  inclina- 
ti(m,  always  to  be  observed  in  a  nation  gov- 
erned by  parties,  to  attack  the  policy  ot  a 
government  controlled  by  tlu'ir  partisan  op- 
ponents. Their  leaders,  while  seeking  for 
something  to  strengthen  a  discredited  plat- 
form, have  hoped  to  draw  to  their  party  at 
the  next  general  election  a  considerable  body 
of  men  who  stood  with  the  Republican  party 
three  years  ago  but  are  now  ready  to  vote 
against  it,  and  even  for  the  silver  standard, 
because  of  their  bitter  and  vociferous  disap- 
proval of  the  war  in  Luzon. 

These  men,  whose  attitude  toAvard  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Philippines  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  partisan  considerations — altho  in 
some  instances  it  may  have  been  due  to  a 
tendency  to  disagree  with  the  majority  or  to 
characteristics  not  easily  distinguished  from 
what  is  called  self  conceit— constitute  the 
other  class.  Some  of  them  express  their 
views  and  defend  their  position  with  dignity 
and  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  those  in  authority  with  whom  they 
disagree.  Overindulgence  in  heated  argu- 
ment and  denunciation,  and  a  failure  to  con- 
vert everybody  to  their  opinions,  have 
brought  others  of  this  class  to  a  condition 
highly  hysterical.  These  see  the  President 
usurping  the  powers  of  Congress  and  plotting 
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for  the  erection  of  an  empire  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  republic.  They  are  associated  witli 
ni.inv,  liowever,  "whose  attitude  is  reasonable 
and  whose  utterances  command  respect.    . 

The  more  reasonable  members  of  this  class 
of  Aguinaldians— we  use  the  term  merely 
for  convenience  and  not  to  indicate  disrepect 
—now  propose  a  policy.  The  petition  to 
Congiess,  which  was  drafted  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Chicago,  asks  for  the  enactment 
of  a  law 

"  \vhi<-h  will  ussme  tiic  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere  with  their  aspirations 
for  independence  or  to  subject  them  to  our  au- 
thority, but  only  to  perform  the  international 
duty  involved  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  in  preserving  the  rights  and 
safety  of  citizens  and  snlijcfts  of  other  countries 
and  the  just  securities  of  order  and  safety  for 
all,  pending  the  establishment  of  regular  and 
permanent  constitutional  government ;  and  to 
assist,  protect  and  defend  the  people  of  the  is- 
lands in  forming  and  maintaining  free,  equal 
and  independent  self-governing  organizations  by 
which  liberty  under  republican  government  and 
order  and  private  rights  shall  be  made  and  con- 
tinued secure ;  and  when  so  established,  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  them  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
same." 

in  the  course  of  his  address,  at  Chicago, 
Mr.  Schurz  defined  the  policy  as  follows: 
That  there  should  at  once  be  an  armistice; 
that  the  Filipinos  be  told  that  the  American 
people  will  be  glad  to  see  them  establish  an 
independent  government  and  to  aid  them  Id 
that  task  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  will 
lend  their  good  offices  to  bring  about  an  al- 
liance of  all  the  tribes,  and  will  deem  it  their 
duty  to  protect  the  islanders  against  inter- 
ference from  foreign  Powers. 

Now,  this  policy,  as  set  forth  in  the  petition 
and  by  Mr.  Schurz,  provides  for  a  protecto- 
rate of  extraordinary  character.  The  United 
States  would  undertake,  while  Aguinaldo  was 
setting  up  liis  government  and  bringing  into 
harmony  with  his  projects  the  numarous 
tribes  which  speak  sixty  distinct  language.s, 
(o   "preserve  order  and  safety  for  all"  ns 
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well  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  subjects  of 
other  countries  aud  defend  the  islanders 
against  foreign  Powers.  This  would  be  a 
large  contract,  and  the  United  States  could  do 
the  worii  only  by  the  exercise  of  a  consider- 
able degree  of  authority.  It  could  scarcely 
e.xpect  to  be  successful  uuloss  for  a  time  its 
authority  should  be  supreme.  In  short,  the 
authority  and  power  retiuired  would  be  such 
as  characterize  the  exercise  of  sovereignty. 
Without  such  authority  no  nation  would  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
rights  and  insuring  the  safety  not  only  of  the 
natives  but  also  of  Spaniards  and  subjects 
of  other  European  Powers  in  those  islands 
while  Aguinaldo  was  settling  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Tagals  and  Visayans  and  gathei'ing 
under  one  government  the  tribes  which  speali 
sixty  languages,  no  one  of  which  is  intelli- 
gible. President  Schurmanu  says,  to  those  who 
speak  anotlier.  The  gentlemen  who  con- 
ceived this  policy  appear  to  have  checked 
abruptly  their  train  of  thought  before  it  in- 
volved a  consideration  of  the  power  required 
for  the  enforcement  of  it,  or  of  the  conditions 
to  which  auy  policy  for  the  islands  must  be 
adjusted. 

The  power  which  our  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  exercise  in  the  islands  is  that 
whicli  is  the  attribute  of  sovereignty,  for  the 
President  holds  that  the  islands  are  our  prop- 
erty by  conquest  and  treaty;  but  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  at  Washington 
to  exercise  it  for  the  promotion  of  orderly 
local  self  government.  The  Chicago  petition 
assumes  that  we  must  preserve  order;  the 
islanders  can  have  as  much  self  government 
as  Is  granted  to  the  people  of  Arizona  if  they 
show  that  they  can  conduct  an  oi-derly  gov- 
ernment. Congress  will  undoubtedly  grant 
as  much  home  rule  as  is  consistent  with  our 
performance  of  the  duties  which  are  recog- 
j  ulzed  in  the  Chicago  petition.  We  believe 
'  ll\at  nothing  but  American  sovereignty  can 
^^ave  the  islands  from  internal  wars,  division 
and  distribution  among  European  Powers, 
hut  that  sovereignty  will  rest  lightly  upon 
the  inhabitants  if  they  will  peacefully  accept 
our  assistance  and  protection.  What  is 
needed  now  is  a  clear  declaration  by  Congress 
of  the  American  people's  beneficent  purpose, 
imd  a  great  effort  to  convince  the  islanders 
'lliat  it  is  beneficent.    Mr.  Schurz  is  right  in 


saying  that  the  Government's  representative 
in  the  islands  should  be  a  statesman  of  large 
mind  and  genuine  sympathy.  We  should 
listen  to  Aguinaldo's  envoys  and  appeal  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Filipinos  through  their 
agency.  We  should  make  that  appeal  in 
every  possible  way.  Even  an  armistice  for 
that  purpose  should  not  be  opposed.  But  the 
work  should  not  be  intrusted  to  or  controlled 
by  a  commander  who  has  permitted  to  be 
published  his  opinion  that  it  may  not  be 
"  wise  to  hasten  the  ending  of  the  insurrec- 
tion." 


American  Sympathy. 

Doubtless  if  the  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent deplorable  state  of  war  in  South  Africa 
could  have  taken  place  half  a  century  ago, 
all  our  sympathies  would  have  been  with 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  States.  We 
should  then  have  seen  a  case  much  parallel 
to  that  of  our  own  Revolution,  the  attempt 
to  create  a  great  and  independent  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  which  might  grow  to  such 
strength  as  that  which  our  own  Republic 
now  exhibits.  W^e  should  have  felt  that  it 
was  a  war  for  liberty,  and  we  should  have 
rejoiced,  whatever  might  be  the  technical 
rights  in  the  case,  to  see  such  a  new  repub- 
lic arise. 

But  the  conditions  have  greatly  changed 
in  these  fifty  years.  Since  then  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  can  be  just  as  much 
liberty  and  self-government  under  the  im- 
perial British  flag  as  under  the  flag  of  a  re- 
public, whether  our  own  or  a  French  or 
Spanish  republic.  Then  Canada  was  an  ex- 
periment; then  there  was  no  Austraha  or 
South  Africa.  Now  these  three  mighty 
States  are  three  real  republics,  but  all  re- 
joicing in  the  British  name.  Their  people 
hold  their  form  of  government  to  be  as 
democratic  as  our  own.  Canadians  admit 
not  a  particle  of  Inferiority,  so  far  as  self- 
government  is  concerned.  They  keep  up 
and  like  to  recognize  what  is  not  more  than 
the  fiction  of  British  suzerainty.  And  why 
sliould  they  not  ?  It  gives  them  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  great  amphictyonic  league 
which  makes  for  peace  and  mutual  protec- 
tion. We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all 
our  now  warring  and  mutually  jealous  na- 
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tions  shall  be  confederated  in  bonds  of 
amity.  Already  Tlie  Hague  promises  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  world. 

So  no\y  we  give  our  sympathies  with  what 
we  believe  to  be  tlio  real  cause  of  freedom 
and  self-government,  and  we  find  it  rather 
with  the  Britons  than  the  Boers.  Which  is 
technically  right  in  this  case  we  may  not 
find  it  easy  to  say,  and  we  can  properly  differ; 
but  which  side  represents  the  young  future 
of  the  Lapitluv  of  this  modern  world,  and 
which  the  old  played-out  Centaurs  it  is  not 
difficult  to  tell.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that 
the  same  kind  of  justice  which  required  the 
United  States  to  intervene  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  Cuban  oppression,  justifies  England  in 
demanding  equal  rights  for  her  own  citi- 
zens in  the  Transvaal,  and  that  independ- 
ently of  the  question  whether  or  not  Eng- 
land has  suzerain  rights.  We  had  no  suze- 
rain rights  in  Cuba,  but  we  had  to  take  them, 
and  for  a  justifiable  reason. 

And  yet  the  great  beneficent  movements 
of  the  world  have  never  exactly  tallied  with 
technical  justice.  We  suspect  that  the  Cen- 
taurs had  more  territorial  rights  than  the 
Lapithje.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
marked  the  first  great  achievement  of  civ- 
ilization, but  it  was  the  victory  of  ambition 
over  rude  local  autonomies.  The  conquests 
of  Julius  Cixjsar  were  not  ethical  victories, 
but  yet  they  were  really  spiritual  victories. 
SomeJiow  the  progress  of  civilization  must 
push  back  the  confines  of  barbarism;  the 
old  order  must  give  way  to  the  new,  and  it 
will  not  always  wait  for  a  defensible  ex- 
cuse. We  do  not  say  that  in  this  South 
African  case  there  is  no  such  excuse,  for  we 
believe  there  is,  but  it  is  mingled  with  so 
much  ambition  and  greed  of  power,  as  is 
ahvays  the  case,  that  it  is  not  wholly  easy 
to  disentangle  the  white  thread  of  justice. 
But,  after  afi,  it  is  the  great  current  of  pro- 
gressive civilization  that  must  control  our 
sympathies. 

Of  course,  the  Boers  believe  they  have  jus- 
tice and  God  on  their  side.  So  did  the  Span- 
iards in  our  late  war;  and  so  did  the  de- 
fenders of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  our 
Civil  War.  They  looked  at  nothing  else  but 
the  narrow  facet  of  technical  justice  which 
they  could  properly  claim  and  failed  to  see 
the  great  wide  face  of  truth.    What  face  or 


facet  of  trutli  we  see  depends  oh  our  civ- 
ilization and  culture.  To  one  slavery  seems 
a  frime,  to  another  a  sacred  institution.  One 
approves  lynching  as  honestly  as  another 
ooDdemns  it.  The  imprecatory  Psalms  were 
good  enough  morals  and  religion  once.  It 
Avas  a  tyranny,  but  a  justifiable  one,  for 
us  to  send  our  soldiers  and  judges  to  Utah, 
whither  the  Mormons  had  trekked  half  a 
century  ago  purposely  to  escape  us,  and 
break  up  their  medieval  patriarchal  institu- 
tions. When  a  better  population  moves  for- 
ward it  does  not  always  stop  to  judge  too 
narrowly  its  equities.  It  may  do  real  injus- 
tice, but  the  drift  is  right,  and  in  the  end  the 
good  of  the  world  is  advanced,  whether  in 
the  realm  of  Mormons,  Indians,  Zulus,  or 
Boers,  yet  often  with  cruelty  and  local  and 
temporary  wrongs  which  cannot  be  excused 
and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. Sympathy  will  go  with  progress, 
while  conscience  must  forbid  the  wrongs 
which  progress  often  hastily  conmiits.  It  is 
the  lesson  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  that 
summa  jus  may  be  siimma  injuria,  and  Bul- 
wer  Lyttou  somewhere  tells  us  there  may 
sometimes  be  too  much  equity  about  a  case 
to  be  quite  consistent  with  law. 


The  New  Presidents. 

With  the  inauguration  of  President  Hart- 
ley, at  Yale,  and  President  Fauuce.  at  Brown 
University,  the  numerous  vacancies  are  now 
filled,  except  that  Prof .  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
has  not  yet  been  inducted  at  the  University 
of  Califoi-nia.  President  Barrows,  at  Ober- 
lin,  President  Harris,  at  Amherst,  President 
Hazard,  at  Wellesley,  are  among  the  other 
new  inductions,  and  Mount  Holyoke  College 
is  the  only  one  of  our  leading  Eastern  insti- 
tutions that  is  looking  for  a  president  to  fill 
a  vacancy  that  will  occur  next  summer. 

On  another  page  Dr.  Kinsley  Twining  has 
given  a  good  account  of  President  Hadley's 
inauguration  and  address.  To  that  we  refer 
our  readers,  only  stopping  to  emphasize  this 
passage  from  the  inaugural  in  which  Presi- 
dent Hadley  treats  of  the  proper  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  various  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity: 

'■  Under  such  a  system  we  should  have  a  well 
ordered  scheme  of  local  government,  where  each 
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department  could  iiiake  its  owu  rules,  prescribe 
the  conditions  of  entrance  and  graduation  and 
be  subject  to  the  minimum  of  interference  from 
without ;  but  where  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
structiou  should  be  so  ordered  that  students 
whose  course  lay  under  the  instruction  of  one 
faculty  could  yet  enjoy  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  the  teaching  provided  by  another,  and 
where,  as  the  subject  of  study  became  more  and 
more  advanced,  the  distinction  of  separate  facul- 
ties or  colleges  would  Disappear  altogether." 

This  is  a  matter  of  administration,  of  "  di- 
plomacy," as  President  Hadley  calls  it,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  it  will 
be  accomplished.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
tasks  in  the  immediate  development  of  the 
university  ideal. 

In  President  Harris's  inaugural  address 
the  most  important  passages  were  those  that 
culminated  iu  the  judgment: 

"  I  maintain  that  classical  education  has 
ceased  to  have  the  right  of  way.  and  that  it  can 
no  longer  arrogate  to  itself  superiority  over  edu- 
cation in  modern  literature,  history  and  science, 
especially  since  those  studies  are  now  added  to 
some  exteut  to  the  classical  course.  More  than 
that  I  believe  that  the  classical  and  mathemat- 
ical education  without  the  modern  is  inferior  to 
the  modern  without  the  classical." 

Yet  President  Harris  would  not,  we  be- 
lieve, advise  a  young  man  to  discard  the 
classical  that  he  may  develop  the  modern, 
so-called,  lino  of  studies.  While  the  college 
should  provide  a  place  for  the  boy  who  has 
not  studied  Greek,  we  are  slow  to  believe 
that  proficiency  in  German  and  French  will 
ever  make  it  anything  but  a  misfortune  for 
a  scholar  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
iuasnmcli  as  these  languages  stand  at  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  of  history  and 
science  and  art.  One  who  builds  up  an 
education  without  first  grounding  himself  in 
the  genius  of  the  classical  nations  is  like  one 
who  builds  a  house  on  skids.  It  may  be  a 
very  serviceable  house,  but  one  with  a  foun- 
dation and  cellar  is  better.  Wc  are  glad  to 
see  that  statistics  sliow  that  classical  studies 
are  more  than  holding  their  own  iu  our  sec- 
imdary  schools.  While  Greek  should  be 
"Studied  with  .1  \  icw  to  knowing  Greek.  y.M 
ihe  great  advantage  of  it  is  that  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language,  history  and  literature 
leads  to  the  very  umbilicus  of  all  civihzation. 
It  gives   us  that   kind    of   true   perspective 


which,  iu  astronomy,  no  student  could  ac- 
quire until,  with  Galileo,  he  stood  on  the  sun, 
and  from  that  center  looked  out  on  the  move- 
ments of  planets  and  stars.  So  Greece  is  cen- 
tral to  all  history,  and  the  "  Humanities " 
will  always  be  based  on  Greek. 

President  Fauuce  takes  up  in  his  inaugural 
address  one  rather  fresh  subject  not  men- 
tioned by  either  President  Hadley  or  Presi- 
dent Harris,  that  of  female  education. 
Brown  University,  like  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia, is  to  have  a  woman's  annex.  "We  have 
never  seen  the  sense  of  such  a  halfway, 
apologetic  provision  for  women,  as  if  they 
had  less  right  than  men  to  an  education.  We 
prefer  the  equal  provision  which  Oberlin 
made  two  generations  ago  in  which  she  has 
been  followed  by  all  the  Western  univer- 
sities and  by  Cornell,  and  also  by  Yale  in  her 
Art  School,  and  her  Department  for  Music. 
President  Fauuce  seems  to  look  that  way, 
but  he  says: 

"  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  West,  New 
England  is  not  ready  for  complete  co-education ; 
perhaps  never  will  be.  Our  college  started  dif- 
ferently. In  New  England,  to  introduce  women 
into  what  has  been  for  a  century  a  men's  col- 
lege, with  no  change  in  customs  and  atmosphere, 
(o  allow  them  to  think  that  the  adoption  of 
masculine  tradition  is  essential  to  feminine 
emancipation — this  is  to  inflict  a  cruel  wrong  on 
young  womanhood.  The  ampler  provisions 
which  the  world  rightly  demands  for  women  may 
be  found  in  our  Eastern  States  in  the  organiza- 
tion, within  the  university,  of  women  s  colleges, 
where  she  may  be  offered  equal  standards,  exam- 
inations, opportunities,  degrees,  but  a  distinct 
social  life,  organized  around  womanly  ideals,  and 
far  richer  in  content  than  men's  colleges  have  at- 
tained." 

How  this  social  life  is  to  be  made  "  far 
richer  in  content  "  we  do  not  uuderstaud. 
The  conditions  which  nearest  approximate 
the  home  will  supply  the  richest  content. 

A\'e  W(nild  gladly  speak  of  President  Haz- 
ard's admirable  inaugural.  Hers  is  a  purely 
woman's  collegt>  with  only  women  for  teach- 
ers. It  has  done  noble  work,  and  a  better 
guide  than  Miss  Hazard  can  hardly  be  found: 
and  under  her  we  presume  that  the  religious 
spirit,  which  iuis  seemed  to  ilag  of  late,  will 
be  more  in  evidence.  The  most  interesting 
question  uow  iu   reference   to  our  women's 
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colleges  is  whether  Mount  Holyoke  College 
will  select  a  man  for  president,  and  so  follow 
the  example  of  Smith  and  Vassar  in  secur- 
ing the  service  of  both  men  and  women  in 
its  teaching  faculty,  or  whether  it  will  main- 
tain its  own  traditions  of  solely  feminine  in- 
struction, adopted  also  by  Wellesley. 


A  Lesson  From   Canada. 

We  mentioned  two  weelis  ago  the  desire 
of  Principal  Caveu,  of  Toronto,  who  has 
been  selected  as  the  President  for  the  next 
five  years  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Churches,  that  there  might  be 
a  union  of  some  of  the  separated  denomina- 
tions that  hold  the  Presbyterian  name.  But 
the  example  of  Canada  in  this  matter  we 
did  not  speak  of. 

The  British  possessions  cover  half  the  terri- 
tory of  the  continent  of  North  America.  In 
all  that  region  there  is  just  one  Presbyterian 
denomination.  That  cannot  be  said  of  Eng- 
land, of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  or  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  country  eight  differ- 
ent denominations  were  represented  in  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Council.  In  Canada,  on 
the  other  hand,  Presbyterianism  has  been  or- 
ganically united  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  an  unbroken  array  of  organized  churches 
and  presbyteries  all  the  way  from  New- 
foundland to  the  Yukon.  Canadian  Meth- 
odism has  accomplished  a  similar  noble 
union. 

Now  what  is  the  result  of  this  Presby- 
terian union,  tested  for  twenty-five  years  ? 
Let  the  Toronto  Westminster  tells  us.  It  has 
given  "  economy  of  men  and  money,"  such 
"  harmony  of  the  Church  "  and  such  "  ef- 
fective utilizing  of  forces  for  aggressive 
work  at  home  and  abroad  "  as  has  given  an 
object  lesson  to  Presbyterians  in  Scotland 
and  the  United  States.  In  Scotland  the  les- 
son has  lieen  accepted,  and  the  new  cen- 
tury will  begin  with  the  unio;i  of  the  Free 
and  the  United  Churches.  It  has  been  a 
quarter  century  of  hapjjy  experience  for  the 
Canadian  churches.  They  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  "  freedom  from  strife  and  dis- 
sension over  (juestions  of  creed  and  criti- 
cisms." Scotland  still  suffers  from  the  re- 
sults of  such  dissen.sion.  while  we  all  know 


the  paralyzing  effect  of  it  in  the  Presbyter- 
ianism of  this  country.  But  Canada  is  grate- 
ful for  continued  peace  and  harmony,  whicli 
is  •'  not  that  of  ignorance  or  indolence." 
There  is  room  in  the  Canadian  Church  for 
men  who  hold  different  views  on  questions 
of  criticism,  but  not  room  for  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  whether  heretics  or  heresy  hunt- 
ers. 

Why  cannot  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States  follow  their  example  '?  Is  it  because 
the  controversies  are  yet  too  fresh  in  mem- 
ory, and  the  quarrelers  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  die  V  Is  it  because  one  Presbyterian 
denomination  is  suspicious  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  another  V  WhateA-er  the  reason,  the  men 
of  peace  in  these  eight  denominations  ought 
to  assert  themselves  and  push  the  quarrelers 
to  the  rear,  and  to  unite  on  a  basis  quite  as 
generous  in  mutual  confidence  as  that  which 
brought  together  the  Old  and  New  School 
Presbyterians  in  18G9.  But  that  can  never 
be  accomplished  on  the  platform  of  the  open- 
ing sermon  before  the  Council  by  Dr.  De 
Witt.  There  must  be  liberty  as  wide  as  that 
which  joins  the  Free  and  the  United 
Churches  in  Scotland. 

Now,  cannot  Canada  set  us  one  more  ex- 
ample ?  Her  Presbyterian  Churches  have 
united;  so  have  her  Methodist  Churches. 
Now  will  she  not  give  us  the  exhibition  of 
a  federated,  if  not  a  united  Protestantism  'I 
England  has  given  us  an  imperfect  but  yet 
beautiful  lesson  in  this  thing,  but  the  United 
States  lags  far  behind.  Somehow  we  lack 
initiative  in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  much 
as  in  sociological.  Wc  are  slow  to  follow 
the  lessons  which  England  and  Germany 
teach  us  in  the  government  of  cities  and  in 
the  extension  of  postal  reform.  Even  Can- 
ada, we  see,  is  setting  us  our  pace.  Let  Can- 
ada, which  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
us  in  the  union  of  its  Churches  within  the 
limits  of  the  different  polities,  show  us  how 
these  polities  may  be  joined  at  least  in  a 
confederated  union.  Then  we  shall  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  more  reasonable  to 
talk  of  Canada's  annexing  the  United  States 
than  of  the  United  States  annexing  Canada. 


It  is  well  known  that  a  branch  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  in  Ohio  has,  by 
letter,    solicited    contributions   for  the   cam- 
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paign  in  that  State  from  Federal  office  hold 
ers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  entire 
field  appears  to  have  been  covered,  for  the 
letters  are  coming  to  light  in  Maine  and  Kan- 
sas, and  the  clerks  in  the  departments  at 
Washington  were  not  overlooked.  This  at- 
tempt to  tax  office  holders  by  a  branch  of 
Chairman  Charles  F.  Dick's  committee  Is 
clearly  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  let- 
ter, of  the  civil  service  law,  which  says  that 
"  no  person  shall,  in  any  room  or  building  oc- 
cupied in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
mentioned  in  this  act,  solicit  in  any  manner 
whatever,  or  receive,  any  contrioution  of 
money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  for  any 
political  purpose  whatever."  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  held  that  solicitation  by 
letter  addressed  to  an  employee  of  the  Gov 
ernment  in  a  Government  building  falls  un- 
der this  statutory  prohibition.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  question  has  been  decided  by 
a  court.  If  not,  then  the  Commission  should 
speedily  give  the  courts  an  opportunity  by 
causing  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the 
members  of  this  branch  of  the  Republican 
committee  in  Ohio.  The  extreme  penalty 
provided  by  the  law  is  imprisonment  for 
three  years  and  a  fine  of  $5,000.  The  Com- 
mission gave  notice  last  week  that  it  "  will 
employ  every  legitimate  and  available  means 
to  secure  the  prosecution  and  punishment " 
of  those  who  violate  the  law.  The  names  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  in  Ohio  are 
well  known;  hundreds  of  their  letters  of  so- 
licitation can  be  found  on  clerks'  desks  in  the 
Washington  departments.  The  commission 
should  bring  them  into  court. 


The  acceptance  by  Canada  of  a  temporary 
boundary  line,  at  the  gate  of  the  Klondike, 
which  the  British  Government  had  already 
approved,  removes  for  a  time  a  cause  of 
threatening  irritation  and  clears  the  way  for 
a  calm  consideration  of  plans  for  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  whole  controversy.  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  that  Canada  will 
over  be  induced  by  diplomatic  negotiation  to 
accept  this  temporary  line  as  a  permanent 
boundary,  for  it  gives  her  nothing  on  the 
coast  and.  so  far  as  access  to  tidewater  is 
concerned,  substantially  preserves  the  exist- 
ing  situation.       Probably    a   settlement   by 


negotiation  could  be  reached  only  by  grant- 
ing to  Canada  a  site  for  a  port  on  Lynn 
("anal,  with  free  access  to  it  from  the  inte- 
rior. The  objection  of  the  people  in  our 
Pacific  Coast  States  to  such  a  grant  ought 
not  to  restrain  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton from  considering  any  proposition  which 
includes  it.  The  fact  that  the  decision  of  the 
Anglo- Venezuelan  arbitrators  was  a  com- 
promise appears  to  have  increased  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  in  this  country  who  objected 
to  the  Canadian  proposition  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  submitted  to  arbitration  ex- 
actly on  the  lines  of  the  Anglo-Venezuelan 
agreement.  They  say  that  arbitration  on 
that  basis  would  end  in  a  compromise  giv- 
ing Canada  enough  of  the  coast  for  a  port. 
An  agreement  binding  arbitrators  to  choose 
one  extreme  claim  or  the  other  cannot,  we 
think,  be  reached,  and  arbitrators  might  not 
be  willing  to  serve  upon  such  conditions. 
Both  countries  should  strive  to  agree  upon 
some  plan  for  a  settlement,  and  we  hope  the 
sessions  of  the  High  .Joint  Commission  will 
be  resumed. 


Several  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  recently  testified  that  when  they 
were  nominated  they  paid  to  the  party  man- 
agers contributions  ranging  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000.  They  announced  their  disapproval 
of  any  collection  of  "  assessments "  from 
nominees  by  party  committees,  but  defended 
the  payment  of  such  large  contributions  upon 
the  ground  that  they  were  needed  for  the 
payment  of  election  expenses.  The  op- 
ponents of  Tammany  in  the  city  sought  to 
express  their  disapproval  of  such  contribu- 
tions in  their  nominations  for  the  two  vacan- 
cies in  the  Supreme  Court.  While  Justice 
Barrett,  also  the  candidate  of  Tammany,  was 
renominated  upon  the  principle  that  judges 
who  have  acceptably  discharged  the  duties 
of  their  office  ought  to  be  re-elected,  the 
other  candidate  on  the  anti-Tammany  ticket, 
ex-Judge  Daly,  represents  disapproval  of  as- 
sessments, contributions  and  boss  control  of 
the  bench,  for  after  long  services  a  renoml- 
nalion  was  withheld  from  him  by  Boss 
Croker  for  the  admitted  reason  that  he  had 
declined  to  use  his  power  as  a  judge  for  the 
benefit  of  this  ring    niler.    He  ought  to  be 
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elected  by  a  rousing  majority.  The  election 
of  Justice  Barrett  is,  of  course,  assured,  be- 
cause he  is  on  both  ticliets. 


'i'liERE  are  few  more  capable  City  Super- 
intendents of  Education  than  William  H. 
Maxwell,  of  this  city,  who  lias  just  got  into 
difhculty  with  his  Board  of  Education,  which 
refused  to  print  liis  annual  report  imtil  its 
criticisms  could  be  answered.  Superintend- 
ent Maxwell  has  attacked  a  ridiculous  and 
antiquated  plan  that  prevails  in  Brooljlyn 
to  the  detriment  of  the  schools  by  which  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  of  teachers  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent, 
nor  under  any  system  of  merit,  but  depend 
on  the  favor  of  the  local  members  of  the 
School  Board,  so  that  teachers  desiring  a 
position  have  to  besiege  the  members  of  the 
board  at  their  places  of  business,  not  a  digni- 
fied procedure  for  young  women  just  grad- 
uated from  the  normal  school.  For  this 
miserable  plan,  under  which  teaching  goes 
by  favor,  Mr.  IMaxwell  would  substitute 
eligible  lists  of  applicants  graded  according 
to  their  qualifications,  and  appointed  strictly 
in  tlie  order  of  merit.  One  can  understand 
the  unwillingness  of  the  elected  members  of 
the  School  Board  to  subordinate  their  own 
power  and  political  privileges  to  the  inter- 
ests of  children.  Unfortunately  there  are 
whole  States  in  which  a  similar  vicious  sys- 
tem of  personal  favoritism  controls  public 
schools,  with  abundant  scandalous  evils. 
We  have  known  a  young  lady  teacher,  com- 
pelled to  look  up  a  member  of  a  School 
Board,  and  finding  him  barefoot  attending 
to  his  duties  in  his  city  .saloon,  not  very  far 
from  the  East  River. 


How  little  we  know  of  the  famous  deeds  of 
famous  men  in  our  various  States  is  made 
evident  by  reading  the  "  Search  Questions  " 
in  ilississippi  history  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Program  and  Syllabus  for  the  County  In- 
stitutes of  Missis.sippi  "  for  the  summer  of 
1899.  They  follow  a  not  at  all  bad  series  of 
general  topics  reaching  from  the  French  oc- 
cupation to  the  eras  of  "Republican  rule" 
and  ■'  White  Supremacy,"  and  are  such  as 
these: 

"  Who  quit  the  church  rather  than  cut  off  his 
queue?  " 


"  Wiio  held  the  calf  by  the  tail  while  the  old 
lady  milked?  " 

"What  Governor  of  Mississippi  died  of  poi- 
son supposed  to  have  been  administered  while 
dining  with  the  President  of  the  United  States?" 

"  What  prominent  Missi.ssippian  once  spoke 
iu  a  menagerie?  " 

"In  what  laysterious  way  did  Andrew  Jack- 
sou  marry  a  wife  iu  Mississippi?" 

"  What  (Governor  of  the  State  is  said  to  have 
sti'augled  his  son?" 

••  Who  made  i);500,000  iu  one  lawsuit?" 

■'  Who  entertained  in  after  years  a  mortal 
hatred  to  (Joveruor  Alcorn  because  he  kicked  a 
drunken  young  man  out  of  a  ballroom?" 

"  What  (Jovei-nor  of  Mississippi  told  a  friend 
that  the  only  tombstone  he  wanted  was  a  mul- 
lein stalk?  " 

"  What  officer  ordered  tJiat  a  hole  be  boi-ed 
through  the  bottom  of  his  coffin,  and  that  his 
queue  should  be  put  through  this,  aud.  Achilles- 
like, should  train  in  the  dust,  because  his  supe- 
rior officer  ordered  him  never  to  wear  it  again  in 
his  presence?  " 

There  are  twenty  such  questions.  Surely 
the  text  book  on  Mississippi  history  must  be 
a  lively  volume. 


The  secular  press  through  the  country  has 
had  scarce  a  word  to  say  about  the  late 
Presbyterian  Council  in  Washington,  or  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  Provi- 
dence. A  line  of  news,  or  not  a  line,  was 
about  all  it  could  alloAv.  We  are  constrained 
to  raise  the  question,  why  one  should  have 
to  search  as  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  in 
order  to  find  in  the  daily  press,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  papers  which  claim  to  be  iu 
sympathy  with  the  Churcli  aud  its  doings, 
not  just  a  bare  notice  of  so  important  a 
meeting  as  these  just  held,  but  a  strong 
word,  and  a  hopeful  word,  aud  may  we  not 
say  an  elaborate  word,  about  the  great  cam- 
paign which  the  work  of  the  American 
Board  represents.  We  understand  that  the 
Dewey  celebration  was  on  hand  about  then, 
and  that  there  was  an  important  boat-race 
forthcoming,  and  several  important  prize- 
fights iinininent,  and  that  some  keen-scented 
hunters  were  largely  ranging  the  field  of 
political  corruption  and  were  expected  mo- 
mentarily to  flush  some  birds  of  ill  omen; 
we  understand  all  that,  and  yet,  considering 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  news- 
paper readers  are  Cluirch  people,  it  is  a  little 
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disappointing  that  these  newspapers  should 
have  so  little  space  for  Church  doings.  We 
liave  uoticod  tliat  these  same  papers  during 
these  very  same  days  of  superabundant 
secular  news  were  able  to  spare  columns  to 
the  reporting  of  complaints  against  the 
Church,  arraignments  of  the  Churcli's  be- 
liefs and  condemnations  of  the  Church  on 
account  of  her  supineness,  her  lack  of  devo- 
tion, her  failure  to  reach  the  masses  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  the  failure  of 
tlie  press  to  report  the  truth  about  the 
Church,  the  achievements  of  the  Church,  the 
grand  successes  of  the  Church,  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  space  after  all. 


In  commenting  on  Bishop  Potter's  some- 
what pessimistic  statements  as  to  the  prev- 
alence of  th(!  divorce  evil.  The  Church  Stand- 
ard calls  attention  to  some   mitigating  cir- 
cumstances.   If  here  in  America  divorce  is 
sometimes  made  frightfully  easy,  and  if  "  so- 
ciety "  too  often  pardons  it,  yet  there  is  a 
general  protest  which  puts  a  stigma  upon  it. 
But  is  there  more  vice  here,   with  our  lib- 
,erty  of  divorce,   than   there  is  in,  say,  the 
Latin  countries,  where  divorce  is  utterly  for- 
bidden by  the  Church,  but  where  "  society  " 
condones    and    expects    illegal    infidelities  ? 
We  had  some  curious  Illustrations  of  this  in 
the  Dreyfus  trial,  such  as  prove  that  moral- 
ity depends  on  something  much  deeper  than 
divorce  laws.    No  people  have  had  a  purer 
family  life  than  the  .Tews,  and  yet  divorce, 
whether  under  the  Mosaic  or  the  Talmudic 
law,  was  fearfully  easy.    Marriage  laws  and 
divorce  laws  may  make  that  right  which  is 
wrong,  and  wrong  which  is  right.    They  al- 
low divorces  when  divorce  provides  for  tan- 
dem adultery,  and  they  forbid  marriage  in 
connections    which    are    faithful    marriages. 
It  Is  not  the  law,  but  the  sound  conscience 
which  must  make  unjustifiable  divorce  in- 
tolerable in  a  decent  community. 


British  and  Boer  have  met.  and  the  "  Boer 
bubble  "  has  not  been  pricked.  The  burgher 
lias  shown  himself  fully  as  valiant  a  fighter 
as  at  Majuba  Hill,  and  has  also  shown  a 
knowledge  of  tactics  with  which  he  has  not 
l>cen  credited.  That  he  has  been  defeated  is 
due  not  to  his  failure  to  come  up  to  a  high 
standard,   but  to  the   superior  skill   of   the 


English  organization  and  the  better  drill  of 
the  Englisli  ti-oops.  Man  for  man,  the  two 
armies  seem  to  be  well  matched,  but  the 
British  artillery  and  ammunition  outclass 
that  of  the  Boers,  and  the  bayonet  charge  of 
a  thoroughly  disciplined  body  of  men  needs 
.something  more  than  individual  bravery 
and  rifles  to  meet  it.  It  is  fortunate  for  Eng- 
land that  the  first  conflicts  have  resulted  in 
such  marked  successes.  Even  should  they 
be  followed  by  reverses,  as  is  evidently  ex- 
pected even  by  the  English  themselves,  they 
have  shown  that  the  situation  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  eighteen  years  ago; 
that  the  lessons  of  Chitral  and  the  Sudan 
have  been  learned  and  tliat  the  victory  is  not 
merely  certain,  but  is  nearer  than  many  dare 
to  believe.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  hope 
for,  but  we  wish  that  the  Boers  might  see 
the  futility  of  further  contest  and  make  the 
best  terms  possible.  The  longer  the  account 
runs  the  heavier  will  be  the  bill  to  be  paid. 


Minister  Straus  writes  from  Constanti- 
nople to  the  State  Department  that  the  Turk- 
ish Government  has  put  the  screws  upon  in- 
tending Jewish  colonists  of  Palestine,  and 
requires  that  every  such  Jew  entering  at 
the  port  of  Jaffa  should  give  money  bonds 
that  he  will  leave  the  country  in  thirty  or 
ninety  days.  This  must  give  a  black  eye  to 
the  Zionist  project.  That  project  was  that 
Palestine  should  become  a  Jewish  State  by 
such  immigration,  under  the  protection  of 
Hebrew  bankers.  We  have  been  able  to  see 
no  wisdom  in  this  plan,  which  seemed  from 
its  very  statement  to  invite  the  opposition  of 
Russia,  Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  of 
Turkey.  What  we  anticipated  has  now  been 
developed.  To  give  Palestine  to  the  Jews 
would  separate  Turkey  from  Arabia  and 
Mecca,  and  so  endanger  the  position  of  the 
Sultan  as  the  head  of  Islam.  For  the  same 
reason  Turkey  would  be  very  loath  to  give 
up  Palestine  to  any  Christian  Power;  but 
France  or  Russia  will  get  Palestine  long  be- 
fore the  Zionist  plan  has  time  to  mature. 


The  gradual  sundering  of  the  ties  between 
the  Russians  and  the  French  is  illustrated, 
and  will  be  helped,  by  the  letter  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  from  Mr.  Ignatius  Zakrefsky,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  Russian  jurists. 
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In  it  he  discusses  the  verdict  of  the  Rennes 
court  martial.  He  concludes  that  modern 
French  society  has  fallen  from  its  old  hon- 
ored rank,  and  he  declares: 

"  Where  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  atrophied 
by  the  intensity  of  political  and  religious  pas- 
sions, grafted  on  to  a  monstrous  national  van- 
ity passing  itself  off  for  patriotism,  there  is,  I 
contend,  no  I'oom  left  for  the  moral  elements  in- 
dispensable to  a  well-ordered  form  of  society." 
This  is  no  way  to  talk  about  one's  allies  un- 
less one  Is  ready  to  throw  theur  overboard. 
But  Mr.  Zakrefsky  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  were  behind 
the  court's  decision,  and  that  the  men  who 
really  wanted  justice  done  were  an  incon- 
siderable minority,  and  he  goes  on  to  taunt 
France  for  her  vanity,  and  even  her  sinking 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  a  country  whose 
principles  and  practices  are  entirely  op- 
posed to  those  of  which  France  boasts.  The 
judgment  of  Mr.  Zakrefsky  seems  to  be 
much  too  severe  to  come  from  a  calm  jurist. 
Has  he  forgotten  the  attitude  of  the  present 
government  of  France  to  the  Dreyfus  case  ? 
Certainly  he  underestimates  the  number  and 
the  weight  of  those  who  distinguish  honor 
from  glory,  and  he  falls  to  recall  that  in  the 
very  military  court  there  were  two  officers 
who  voted  for  acquittal. 


....A  curious  stoi-y  comes  from  Rome, 
through  The  Freemaii's  Journal,  of  the  dis- 
covery in  Mosul  of  the  manuscript  of  a 
Christian  liturgy  of  the  second  century.  It 
would  be  of  great  historical  value,  if  gen- 
uine, but  the  description  given  seems  to  dis- 
credit It  utterly.  We  are  not  told  what  lan- 
guage it  is  in,  but  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
Syriac,  and  a  Syriac  liturgy  of  that  date  is 
very  Improbable.  Besides,  "the  Apostles' 
Creed  "  is  Included  in  the  questions  put  to 
catechumens  by  the  bishop.  That  ought  to 
be  conclusive  against  it,  as  the  so-called 
Apostles'  Creed  is  demonstrably  of  a  much 
later  origin.  We  are  bound  to  give  this  an 
tlcipatory  warning  against  what  is  likely  to 
prove  another  of  the  numerous  shameless 
forgeries  of  ecclesiastical  documents. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  geysers  before  their  glory  is  de- 
parted should  not  delay  too  long,  if  we  may 
trust  the  paper  by  Erwin  H.  Ba?-bour  read 


before  the  American  Association  at  its  late 
meeting.  He  declares  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  geyser  activity  so  rapid  as  to  be 
startling  to  those  who  have  frequently  vis- 
ited that  extraordinary  district.  If  the  de- 
cline of  the  last  four  years  should  continue 
at  the  same  rate  the  phenomena  will  have 
mainly  disappeared  In  ten  years  more.  At 
the  Upper  Basin  the  Grand  Geyser,  which 
used  to  erupt  daily,  now  erupts  about  three 
times  a  season;  the  Cascade,  which  in  189.') 
spouted  every  fifteen  minutes,  now  spouts 
once  a  day,  and  numerous  geysers  are  extinct. 

.  . .  .The  Sultan  has  discovered  a  new  way 
of  disposing  of  suspects.  He  hands  them 
over  to  a  board  of  medical  examiners,  who 
promptly  pronounce  them  insane,  whereupon 
they  are  ordered  to  be  confined  in  a  mad- 
house. The  institution  known  by  us  as  an 
insane  asylum  is  non-existent  in  Turkey, 
and  the  "  mad-house "  corresponds  to  the 
worst  traditions  of  a  century  ago.  A  large 
number  of  prominent  young  Turks  have 
been  threatened,  and  arrests  continue.  The 
punishment  is  really  a  living  death,  and  if 
anything  can  deter  from  conspiracy  this 
should.  Such  reigns  of  terror,  however,  are 
apt  to  defeat  their  own  purpose. 

....People  smile  at  the  strange  names  of 
towns  in  South  Africa,  such  as  Ladysmith 
and  Harrismith.  Perhaps  they  have  there  a 
rule  like  that  imposed  by  our  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  will  not  recognize  a  new 
post  office  whose  name  is  composed  of  two 
words.  A  curious  parallel  illustration  occurs 
In  .Jefferson,  N.  H.,  where  a  year  ago  it  was 
desired  to  establish  the  post  office  of  Starr 
King,  a  name  taken  from  Mount  Starr  King, 
which  was  itself  named  for  the  famous 
clei'gyman,  who  was  so  fond  of  the  region. 
When  the  authorities  at  Washington  refused 
to  accept  the  name  ,the  applicants  simply 
compressed  it  to  Starrking,  and  so  it  stands. 

....  We  are  not  to  expect  that  the  United 
States  will  resign  its  rights  in  Samoa.  But 
those  rights  are  no  more  than  those  of  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain,  and  a  division  of 
the  islands  between  the  three  Powers  ought 
not  to  be  unwelcome  to  us.  The  present  con- 
dition is  almost  intolerable.  We  should 
have  a  pretty  object  lesson  there  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  methods  of  govern- 
menl  adopted  by  the  three  nations. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Theological    Contrasts    in    Eng- 
land and  America. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
Ph.D. 

The  reeont  International  Council,  bring- 
ing together  the  leading  preachers  of  Con- 
gregationalism from  Great  Britain  and 
America,  about  fifty  of  whom  appeared 
upon  the  platform,  gave  opportunity  for 
comparison  and  contrast.  There  were  two 
or  three  very  significant  points  of  contrast, 
both  as  regards  manner  and  matter. 

Nearly  all  of  Jhe  American  spealiers  ap- 
peared with  carefully  prepared  manuscript, 
which  tliey  generally  read  verbatim,  with 
only  occasional  attempts  at  anything  like 
oratodcal  effect.  Sentences  were  carefully 
chosen;  rhetoric  Avas  good;  subjects  were 
handled  logically;  but  the  appeal  was  main- 
ly intellectual,  and  won  intellectual  assent. 
In  some  cases  the  reading  was  almost  dull. 
There  was  little,  if  any,  of  the  hortatory 
tone;  the  evangelistic  fervor  Avas  wanting. 
They  were  seldom  stimulating  in  any  way 
except  Intellectually.  Each  paper  was  a 
clear,  straightforward  presentation  of  the 
case,  with  no  attempt  at  special  pleading 
of  any  kind.  The  witnesses  were  brought 
into  the  box;  the  truth  was  told:  but  the  ad- 
vocate did  not  further  urge  his  suit. 

But  not  so  M'lth  the  speakers  from  abroad. 
They  were  more  extemporaneous.  They  rose 
to  eloquence.  They  had  genuine  pathos. 
They  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely 
•presenting  the  truth;  they  were  there  to 
'  plead  for  It.  They  sought  not  only  intellec- 
Hial  assent,  but  to  awaken  moral  and  spirit- 
ual feeling.  They  did  not  read  to  the  Coun- 
'il;  they  prnichcd  to  it  and  admonished  it. 
Nearly  every  address  had  its  eloquent  per- 
oration. It  closed  with  an  appeal.  "  Suffer 
•1  word  of  exhortation "  was  the  earnest 
request  of  one  speaker.  They  were  thrill- 
ing, tender,  simple  and  moving  in  their  ap- 
peals. They  sought  not  only  to  gain  con- 
sideration but  to  eCfect  conviction. 


The  American  speakers  sought  to  present 
the  truth.  Those  from  over  the  sea  pressed 
it.  They  not  only  gave  it,  but  forced  it  upon 
their  hearers.  This  is  not  to  say  that  our 
own  speakers  were  men  incapable  of  preach- 
ing in  this  sense.  There  would  probably  not 
be  anything  like  so  great  a  contrast  between 
their  preaching  on  Sunday  and  that  of  their 
foreign  brethren.  And  yet  this  distinction, 
so  marked  in  the  Council,  does  indicate  a 
certain  difference  between  the  Congrega- 
tional preachers  in  the  two  lands.  Our  men 
make  more  of  the  intellectual  appeal  and  far 
less  of  the  evangelistic,  hortatory  method. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  traced  to  differing 
scholarship.  This  same  type  of  preaching 
is  even  most  marked  in  such  men  as  Stalker, 
George  Adam  Smith,  Forsyth  and  other  men 
of  superior  scholarship.  Mr.  Moody  draws 
assistants  for  his  British  campaigns  from 
among  men  of  scholarship,  even  including 
theological  professors.  As  preaching  Is 
commonly  regarded  our  colleagues  from 
over  the  sea  are  ahead  of  us.  We  may  con- 
vince; but  they  do  more,  they  persuade.  But 
still  more  marked,  and  to  most  of  us  more 
to  be  wondered  at,  Avere  certain  contrasts 
Aviih  regard  to  what  they  preach.  For  one 
thing,  there  were  fewer  allusions  to  criti- 
cism and  its  results  from  the  lips  of  the  vis- 
itors. We  know  that  this  is  not  because 
they  are  behind  us  in  welcoming  criticism. 
They  are  altogether  freer,  and  have  always 
been  less  fearful  than  we.  They  have  re- 
ceived it  with  relative  complacence.  One  or 
two  intervicAvs  revealed  their  attitude.  One 
young  Welsh  preacher  remarked  to  the 
Avriter:  "  We  ignore  it  in  our  preaching.  Do 
we  accept  it  ?  Yes  indeed.  But  we  don't 
talk  about  it  in  the  pulpit."  Said  another, 
an  older  preacher:  "  We  feel  that  literary 
questions  are  not  so  important  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  revelation.  Criticism  underlies 
our  preaching.  But  aa'o  don't  bring  its  ques- 
tions into  the  pulpit.  There's  no  need  of  it. 
and  the  people  don't  want  it" 

The  most  marked  difiference  was  onp  dls- 
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tinctivoly  theological  jiikI  more  specificuUy 
Christological.  Evidently,  to  the  British 
preachers,  the  cry,  "  Back  to  Christ,"  does 
not  mean  just  what  it  does  to  us.  They 
would  say,  indeed,  that  it  means  more.  Their 
meaning  came  out  most  clearly  in  the  now 
celebrated  address  of  Dr.  Forsyth,  but  it 
cropped  out  in  others.  In  a  peroration  mag- 
nificent in  its  style,  passionate,  fervid,  pro- 
foundly .reverent  and  solemn,  Dr.  Forsyth 
declared  that  "  the  final  seat  of  authority 
is  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  the  l\)rgiver  and 
Redeemer;  Christ  is  King,  not  as  the  Son 
of  our  Creator,  not  as  the  Logos  of  our  rea- 
son, or  as  the  ideal  of  our  soul,  but  as  our 
Samou7:"  "  The  seat  of  authority  .  .  . 
must  stand  forth  either  as  an  institution  or 
as  a  person  in  an  act.  There  is  but  one  au- 
thority. It  is  the  grace  of  God  to  us  sin- 
ners in  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The  Ethics  of 
the  future  must  be  the  explication  of  the 
cross,  and  of  tJie  cross  understood  as  a  Gospel 
.  .  .  as  an  atonement.  He  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us."  In  many  such  striliing  sen- 
tences Dr.  Forsyth  declared  the  theory, 
known  of  old  as  that  of  the  "  blood-atone- 
ment," as  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel,  as 
the  Gospel  itself.  It  was  penal-satisfaction 
pure  and  simple,  clear  and  explicit.  To  the 
young  preachers  who  have  been  Influenced 
by  Horace  Bushnell  (and  who  has  not),  this 
came  like  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It 
was  so  old  that  it  was  absolutely  new.  The 
fervidness  and  eloquence  of  the  speaker's  ap- 
peal aroused  a  tremendous  enthusiasm,  and 
one  American  preacher-delegate  called  for  a 
hymn  ("  There  is  a  Fountain  Filled  With 
Blood  "),  which  we  have  not  heard  for  years 
except  at  camp-meeting.  "Whatever  we  may 
say  of  its  faulty  philosophy  and  of  the  gaps 
in  Its  attempted  theological  connections,  it 
will  become,  in  some  sense,  an  epoch-mak- 
ing addi-ess,  for  it  was  one  of  those  utter- 
ances that  set  men  to  thinking  and  lead 
them  to  reconsiderations.  It  was  a  classic 
of  its  kind. 

This  same  note  was  struck  by  the  for- 
eign speakers  wherever  it  was  natural  or 
pcsslble  to  bring  it  in.  Tlieir  sermons  in 
the  Bo.ston  churches  on  Sunday  touched  the 
same  chord.  The  impassioned  words  of  these 
earnest  preachers,  asserting  the  heart  of  the 


Gospel  as  being  in  the  person,  Jesus  Christ, 
met  quick  response  in  the  hearts  of  all.    But 
this  definite  attitude,  basing  everything  ou 
a    literalistic    view    of    the    atonement    met 
strong  dissent  which  did  not  find  open  ex- 
pression in  the  Council  only  because  there 
was  no  time  or  opportunity  for  discussion. 
The  distinction  between  the  American  and 
British  point  of  view  came  out,  however,  in 
a  natural  way.    Dr.  Gladden,   in  commend- 
ing Prof.  Graham  Taylor's  address,  referred 
to  a  speaker  of  the  day  before,  and  attirmed: 
"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount' is  not  a  second- 
ary element  in  the  Gospel."    And  then.  Rev. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  of  England,  retorted:  "  In  reply 
to  Dr.  Gladdeu's  remark  concerning  the  rel- 
ative place  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  I 
would  say  that  to  carry  out  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  you  need  a  dyiuuitic;. and  the  only 
power  that  can  realize  Christ's  ideals  Is  in 
the  person  of  oiu*  Redeemer  and  in  Ms  cross." 
Here,   indeed,   is  a  profound  contrast.    In 
New    England    probably    two-thirds   of   the 
Congregational  preachers  hold  the  so-called 
moral  view  of  the  atonement.    Most  others, 
while  holding  that  the  atonement  has  an- 
other aspect,   still  feel  that  the   significant 
thing    is    its    moral   influence.    The   parable 
of  the   Prodigal   Son  is   the  classic  on  the 
question.    The   father   needs   no   reconciling 
to  his  children.    To  us,  this  voice  from  the 
mother-countrj^  sounded  like  one  from  ages 
long  ago.    We  asked  of  one  and  another  of 
the  visiting  delegates.  Do  the.se  men  repre- 
sent the  dominant  thought  of  your  pulpit  V 
And  the  answer  was  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tive,   ■•  That    is    what   our   young   men    are 
preaching."    Said  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bed- 
ford,  in   a    recent   interview:  "We   hold  to 
Christ's   redemptive   significance.    We   have 
now  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  supernatural.  We 
have  passed   through  the  stage  which  laid 
weight  on  the  moral  view.    It  is  something 
deeper  than  that.    We  preach  that  there  was 
in   the  death  of  Christ  that  which  altered 
man's  moral  relations  with  the  government 
of  God.    The  ethical  element  is  not  the  deep- 
est.   It  grows  out  of  the  other.    The  founda- 
tions rest  here:  '  He  was  made  sin  for  us. 
who  knew  no  sin."    Compared  with  this  the 
mere    ethical    conception    is    secondaiT-    As 
Maclaren  said,   '  Christianity  without  a  dy- 
ing Christ  is  a  dying  Christianity,'  " 
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Tills  is  a  radicjil  cliaiif^c  on  llic  pail  of  our 
English  friends.  They  tell  us  that  a  couple 
of  decades  ago  they  were  where  we  are  now. 
Two  profoundly  interesting  questions  arise 
here.  It  is  true  that  oiu-  British  cousius 
have  generally  led  us  in  theological  thought 
by  at  least  a  decade  or  two. .  Shall  we,  then, 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  swing  back 
to  a  governmental  view  of  the  atonement  as 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  Gospel  ? 

The  other  question  is  tliis.  Does  the  differ- 
ence of  matter  which  we  have  suggested  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  manner  which  is 
so  marked  V    As  pi-cdchrrs    in     the    general 
sense  of  the  term  they  are  our  superiors.  We 
have   seldom    seen    more    real    conviction    in 
preaching.    Do  they  preach  more  coutideutly. 
more    persuadiugly,    more    powerfully,    be- 
cause tliey  have  a  gospel  that  moves,  per- 
suades and  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  men  ? 
Do    we    lack    in    power    because    we    have 
set    aside    what     they     affirm     to     be     the 
dynamic   of    the    (lOspel    for   the    preaching 
of    literary     criticism     and     ethics  ?      Any 
one    at    the    Council    must    have    felt    that, 
even  as  a  council,  it  would  have  been  dull, 
lacking  in  spiritual  power,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  visitors.    Is  all  this  because  they  are 
by  nature  more  effective  preachers  ?    Or  are 
they  more  moving  preachers  because  they 
have  a  more  moving  gospel  ?    We  shall  do 
well  to  ponder  these  profovindly  interesting 
and  significant  questions. 

Nrw  Havkn,  Conn. 


[The  Lutheran  General  Council. 
By  G.   H.   Gerberding-. 
The  Ceueral   Council  of   the    Evangelical 

lAitheran    Church     now    consists    of    nine 

• 

1  Synods,  with  1,2?.;5  ministers,  2,029  congrega- 
jtions,    352,454    communicants.      There     are 
Ithree  theological  seminaries,   one  at   Phila- 
jdelphia,  one  at   Chicago,   and  one  at  Rock 
llsland.    These  together  have  seventeen  pro- 
cessors,  200   students,    and    property    worth 
'ver  $300,000.    There  are  seven  colleges  with 
Ubout     2,000      students,      eleven      orphans' 
Momes,  seven  hospitals,   live  homes  for  the 
sed,  epileptic,  etc.,  four  deaconess  institu- 
ions,  and  three  immigrant  missions. 
This  body  held  its  twenty-seventh  conven- 
lon    In    Wicker    Park,    English    Lutheran 


('Inircli.  (Jhicago,  from  Thursday,  September 
2eitli.  to  Wednesday,  October  4th,  1899.  The 
attendance  exceeded  by  thirty  delegates  the 
highest  previous  record.  The  opening  ser- 
mon was  hy  the  Rev.  Geo.  C.  F.  Haas,  on 
"  Expansion  "  in  Church  work.  The  report  of 
President  Moldehnke  was  full  of  hope  and 
courage,  and  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
suffei  ings  of  our  Lutheran  brethren  in  Fin- 
land, referred  regretfully  to  the  frivolous 
treatment  of  the  sacred  institution  of  mar- 
riage, and  urged  upon  the  Church  the  duty 
of  pushing  forward  in  this  rushing,  restle.ss 
and  materialistic  age. 

The  committee  on  the  president's  report  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
I  lie  oppressed  are  emigrating  to  free 
America,  as  also  thankfulness  to  God  that 
our  Church  has  been  preserved  from  creed- 
less  rationalism  and  a  presumptuous  de- 
structive criticism  of  the  Bible.  In  this  lat- 
ter respect  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America 
stands  almost  alone  among  the  Protestant 
denominations.  Her  faith  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  not  a  blind  and  credulous  belief. 
Her  theologians  and  scholars  have  probably 
looked  deeper  into  these  great  questions  and 
principles  than  those  of  any  other  Church. 
She  has  fought  this  battle  through  years 
ago,  and  has  come  out  satisfied.  In  all  her 
synodical  and  linguistic  divisions  there  is 
not  a  professor  who  would  utter  a  doubt  as 
to  the  credibility  and  inspiration  of  the  whole 
Bible.  If  he  did  he  could  not  keep  his  chair. 
There  is  not  even  a  pastor  who  would  preach 
any  such  doubt.  If  he  did  his  synod  would 
speedily  call  him  to  account.  The  General 
Council  has  never  had  a  heresy  trial. 

'J'wo  pleasant  Incidents  were  the  frater- 
nal addresses  of  representatives  from  the 
Icelandic  Synod  and  the  General  Synod. 
The  foreign  mission  work  was  enlarged  by 
taking  up  work  in  Porto  Rico.  Two  young 
missionaries  are  now  on  their  way  to  that 
interesting  foreign  field  under  the  American 
flag. 

The  foreign  mission  in  India  has  been  in- 
creased by  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's  Med- 
ical College  of  Philadelphia.  Mho  is  now 
on  her  way  to  India  as  a  medical  missionary. 
The  home  mission,  through  the  energy 
of  the  new  superintendent,  Rev.  J.  C.  Kunz- 
man,    has    paid    off    a    troublesome    debt. 
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Over  oOO  uiissions  arc  siipportod  l)y  tho  sy- 
nods in  the  Council. 

The  German  immigraut  mission  lost  its 
earnest  founder  and  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Berkemeier.  His  son,  Rev.  H.  J.  Berke- 
meier,  succeeds  him.  The  fine  property  at 
2G  State  Street,  New  York,  has  been  lx)Ught 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  a  Cus- 
tom House;  New  quarters  have  been  se- 
cured at  4  State  Street. 

The  chairman  of  the  Sunday-school  Com- 
mittee, the  Rev.  T.  E.  Schmauk,  presented 
a  brilliant  report.  The  total  issue  of  the  Lu- 
thei'an  Sunday-school  Series  now  exceeds 
100,000  annually.  A  valuable  system  of  grad- 
ing and  lusti'uction  was  adopted.  A  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Education,  consisting  of 
college  and  seminary  presidents,  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Future  convocations  of  Church  musicians 
were  ordered.  Another  general  conference 
between  ministers  of  various  Lutheran  sy- 
nods will  be  held  during  the  coming  year. 
Altogether,  this  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
and  Inspiring  meetings  ever  held  by  the  Gen- 
eral Council. 
Chicago. 


The   American    Missionary 
Association. 

The  American  Missionary  Association, 
representing  the  mission  w-ork  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  for  the  mountaineers, 
negroes,  Indians,  Chinese  and  Porto  Ricans, 
held  its  fifty-third  annual  meeting  last  week 
in  Bingharatou.  The  Association  reports 
no  debt.  By  a  close  economy  and  some  re- 
duction of  work  in  a  previous  year,  the  ex- 
penses have  been  brought  within  the  re- 
ceipts. There  has  been  expended  in  the 
South  and  In  Porto  Rico  the  last  year  ?196,- 
727.48;  for  the  Indians,  $37,572.11;  for  the 
Chinese,  ,$13,071.24,  and  for  missions  in 
Africa  (paid  by  a  special  fund  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board),  $4,435.36;  a  total  of  $252,706.19 
for  missions.  The  expense  for  publications 
has  been  $6,218.69;  and  for  other  expenses 
of  salaries,  administration,  agencies,  rent, 
etc.,  $37,885.96;  making  a  total  of  $296,- 
810.84.  The  receipts  include  a  credit  balance 
of  $705.16  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  gifts 
from  churches  and  Individuals,  $154,422.39; 


fi-om  estates,  $S3.S62.42;  tuition  received, 
$39,053.76;  from  Slater  Fund,  $5,000;  other 
funds,  $14,638.24;  a  total  of  receipts,  $297,- 
681.98,  which  leaves  a  credit  balance  of 
$871.14.  Besides  these  accounts  there  has 
been  expended  from  the  income  of  the  Daniel 
Hand  Fund,  for  education  of  negroes  $67,- 
339.24.  Under  a  system  for  the  reserve  and 
equalization  of  legacies  there  are  $8,730.06 
reserved.  The  expert  accountant  engaged  by 
the  auditors  to  make  a  very  detailed  exam- 
ination reported: 

"  As  a  result  of  this  audit,  I  am  able  to  report 
in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation  the  sys- 
tem and  methods  employed  in  recording  the 
transactions  of  the  association.  I  have  found 
entire  arithmetical  accuracy  in  the  entries,  liie 
accounts  presenting  a  record  of  the  facts,  ar- 
ranged and  focussed  so  that  the  result  of  the 
operations  may  be  readily  obtained. 

"  There  is  evidence  of  great  painstaking  in 
keeping  these  detailed  records,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  used  by  financial  institutions 
for  the  safety  of  the  funds  and  completeness  of 
the  records  adopted  wherever  available." 

The  Association  reported  the  support  of  26 
purely  elementary  schools,  where  they  were 
not  supplemented  by  public  schools,  mostly 
In  connection  with  churches    in    rural    dis- 
tricts  in   the   South.    There   are   45   normal 
and  graded  schools  in  the  South.    In  several 
of  these  schools  there  has  been  revivals,  and 
in  one  79  scholars  began  a  hopeful  Christian 
life.    There  are   10   mountain   schools,   with 
1,587  enrolled    pupils.    Besides    these  there 
are    higher    institutions,     Pisk     University, 
Nashville;  Talladega    College,    in  Alabama; 
Tongaloo  University,  in  Mississippi;  Straight 
University,    in   New    Orleans;  and   Tillotson 
College,  in    Austin,    Texas.    There    are  125 
tVieological  pupils,  85  collegiate,  307  college 
preparatory,    1,465   normal,   2,474  grammar, 
2,943   intermediate,   and   4,790   primary,  be- 
sides   night    and    music    pupils.    Industrial 
training  is  carried  on  at  the  higher  institu- 
tions and  at  some  of  the  normal  schools.    At 
Talladega  there  is  a  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres,  at  Enfield,  N.  C,  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand acres,  and  at  Tongaloo  of  six  hundred 
acres.    The   theological   departments  are  at 
Talladega,  Straight,  Fisk  and  Tongaloo. 

During  the   year  mission   work  has  been 
begun  in  Porto  Rico,  with  schools  at  San- 
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turce,  uear  San  Juan,  and  at  Utuado,  in 
the  interior  highlands,  under  the  general 
charge  of  Prof.  Charles  B.  Scott,  lately  of 
the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Os- 
wego. A  missionary  with  experience  in 
Mexico  has  been  designated  to  begin  evan- 
gelistic worli  in  I'orto  Kico. 

The  Association  reported  211  churches  lu 
the  Soutli.  witli  11,898  members,  of  whom 
1,447  were  added  during  the  year.  There  is 
an  increase  of  i)  churches.  Among  the  In- 
dians, including  Alaska,  the  Association 
has  19  churches,  with  a  membership  of 
1,097,  and  G  schools,  with  368  pupils.  This  in- 
cludes the  large  institution  at  Santee.  Neb. 
The  Chinese  missions,  mostly  in  California, 
have  21  schools  and  1,360  pupils;  and  152 
have  during  the  year  professed  Christian 
faith.  The  new  central  mission  home  in  San 
Francisco  is  of  great  value,  and  is  now  col- 
lecting money  to  extinguish  its  debt.  The 
Rev.  Jee  Gam,  who  is  now  in  the  East  for 
this  purpose,  has  been  a  pastor  in  Chinese 
work  for  twenty  years,  and  was  heard  with 
great  interest  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  sessions  were  of  great  interest,  and 
were  addressed  by  missionaries  and  others. 
We  may  mention  Dr.  Willard  Scott,  of  Wor- 
cester; Dr.  F.  S.  Fitch,  of  Buffalo;  the  Rev. 
C.  M.  Southgate,  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  W. 
E.  GritHu,  of  Ithaca;  Dr.  G.  E.  Hall,  of 
Dover,  N.  H. ;  Dr.  Sidney  strong,  of  Oak  Park, 
111.;  Drs.  C.  E.  Jefferson  and  W.  H.  Ward, 
of  New  York;  Dr.  S.  M.  Newman,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Miss  Collins,  missionary  among 
the  Sioux.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Noble,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Stimsou,  of  New 
York,  one  of  tlie  vice-presidents,  presided. 


And  now  Dr.  De  Costa  luis  left  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  From  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  spending  some  time  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Seminary  at  Dunwoodie, 
we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of  his  entrance 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

....Among  the  influences  making  for 
Church  tenoA\ship  is  a  "  Ladies'  Christian 
i'uiou,"  which  for  nearly  forty  years  has 
couducted  an  Interdenominational  weekly 
prayer-meeting  at  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church  in  this  city,  and  which  is  just  start- 
ing on  a  new  season  of  effort.  It  ought  to 
have  many  Imitators. 


....The  American  International  Conven- 
tion and  the  World's  Conference  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  as  is  known, 
have  agreed  upon  a  certain  week  of  prayer 
for  young  men  throughout  the  world.  This 
year  it  commences  with  Sunday,  November 
12th,  and  the  general  topic  is  "  Our  Serv- 
ice," while  there  are  specific  topics  for  the 
ditterent  days.  It  is  urged  that  these  topics 
be  observed  thruughout  the  week  so  far  as 
possible,  but  where  that  is  impracticable  spe- 
cial attention  be  paid  to  the  matter  on  the 
preceding  Sunday. 

....The  sixth  annual  Convention  of  the 
Open  and  Institutional  Church  League  opens 
in  this  city  next  week.  There  is  under  con- 
sideration an  effort  to  combine  this  move- 
ment with  that  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches,  such  as  is  being  carried  on  in  this 
city,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  united  body,  if 
it  shall  be  decided  to  unite,  will  accomplish 
still  more  of  good  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  At  this  convention  there  will  be  ad- 
dresses by  a  large  number  of  men  prominent- 
ly connected  with  such  work,  including  Drs. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  Frank  M.  North,  Don- 
ald Sage  Mackey,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  J.  W. 
Chapman  and  others  of  this  city,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  other  cities.  The  Hon. 
Everett  P.  Wheeler  is  also  expected  to  take 
part. 

....  Now  that  the  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  have  had  their  international 
gatherings,  the  Religious  Herald,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  wants  to  know  why  there  should 
not  be  a  Pan-Baptist  conference,  and  says: 

"  It  seems  more  difficult  for  Baptists  to  get 
together  than  it  is  for  people  of  other  faiths. 
We  put  so  great  emphasis  on  individual  and 
church  independence  that  we  lose  sight  too  often 
of  the  duty  and  undervalue  the  privilege  of  co- 
operation and  fellowship.  Who  among  us  thinks 
of  the  little  handful  of  Baptists  in  Belgium,  of 
the  Stundists  in  Russia,  of  those  in  far-ofif  Aus- 
tralia? Would  it  not  be  a  blessing  to  them, 
lonely  and  discouraged  as  they  must  often  be,  if 
they  could,  through  some  one  or  more  of  their 
own  number,  be  brought  into  contact  with  their 
bi'ethren  more  fortunately  circumstanced?  And 
It  we  could  see  these  brethren  face  to  face,  our 
own  hearts  would  expand,  our  own  latent  and 
/ethargic  sympathies  would  be  deepened  and 
quickened,  and  we  should  follow  them  with  our 
prayers." 
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.  ..  .The  rollowiug  fouiLuuuicalioii  nii  Coiii- 
it.v  (-uuies  to  us  from  Alaska: 

About  a  year  ago  the  Cougregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  tlie  Congregational  Sun- 
day-School and  Publishing  Society  united  in 
sending  Rev.  Loyal  L.  Wirt  to  Alaska,  to  begin 
work  in  the  new  towns  that  were  rapidly  open- 
ing there.  He  interested  the  people  in  Douglass 
and  other  points  very  deeply,  so  that  they  were 
disposed  to  contribute  generously  to  the  securing 
of  a  good  house  of  worship  in  Douglass  for  regu- 
lar Congregational  services.  The  Congregation- 
al Church  Building  Society  rendered  generous 
aid — thus  three  societies  gave  their  liberal  sup- 
port to  this  nuin's  work.  One  year  has  passed 
and  a  little  more,  and  there  are  now  four  church 
organizations  in  that  little  town  of  Douglass — 
Catholic,  Episcopal  and  Methodist,  the  Congre- 
gationallst  being  beyond  question  the  first  on  the 
ground  and  making  provision  for  all  the  Protes- 
tant work  needed.  The  churches  cry  out  vigor- 
ously against  over-churching  new  towns.  Their 
cries  seem  to  be  heard  mainly  in  the  offices  of 
the  societies  doing  the  work.  How  would  it  do 
for  them  to  turn  their  cries  into  the  ears  of 
those  who  violate  comity  by  entering  such  fields 
after  they  are  fairly  and  generously  taken  pos- 
session of?  This  seems  to  the  writer  of  this 
paragraph  a  fair  question. 

....  The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Christian  Churches  was  held  last 
week  in  Washington.  Among  the  matters  of 
special  interest  was  the  address  by  Sena- 
tor Hoar,  the  president,  in  which  he  reiter- 
ated his  views  on  expansion.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  reporting  for  the  Council  of 
the  Conference,  claimed  that  the  increase  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  was  especially  within 
the  ranks  of  other  denominations,  and  that 
Unitarianism  is  often  ably  proclaimed  from 
various  orthodox  pulpits.  He  looked  forward 
to  quite  as  much  to  be  gained  for  the  exten- 
sion of  "  free  and  undefiled  religion "  from 
the  efforts  of  laymen  as  of  the  clergy.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Universalist  Church  looking  to  closer  co-op- 
eration. A  resolution  was  adopted  looking  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  the  higher  life  of  men 
and  recommending  three  things:  that  each 
Church  make  its  statement  simple,  clear  and 
strong,  and  its  membership  an  expression  of 
Christian  purpose  and  a  pledge  for  loyalty, 
while  involving  no  test  of  creed  or  sacra- 


iMcnl;  that  :ill  persons  in  the  parisli  be  in- 
vited and  urged  to  subscribe  for  such  u  state- 
ment, to  be  incorpoiated  in  the  articles  of  or- 
ganization, thereby  becoming  members  of 
the  Church:  also  that  the  pupils  in  the  Sun 
day-.schools  be  encouraged  on  arriving  at  ma- 
turity publicly  to  join  the  Church  after  sonic 
definite  preparation  and  instruction. 

. . .  .We  have  received  from  the  Rev.  John 
A.    Randolph,    chaplain    in    the   army,    con- 
nected with  the  Sixth  Infantry  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  a  copy  of  a   recommendation 
made  by  him    to    the    Adjutant-General  at 
Washington,  which  seems  to  us  worthy  of 
the    most   hearty   indorsement.    The   recom- 
mendation is  that  chaplains  be  assigned  to 
stations  where  the  largest  bodies  of  troops 
are  assembled  instead  of  to  regiments,  and 
that  chaplains  be  assigned  to  duties  on  army 
transports.    His  reasons  for  the  first  are  the 
insuflicient  number  of  chaplains,  making  it 
impossible  for  each  regiment  to  have  one; 
the  division  of  the  regiments  into  small  de- 
tachments,  making  it  impraticable   for  the 
chaplains  to  care  for  all;  the  frequent  change 
of  station   of  the   regiments,   hindering  the 
chaplains'    work    in    securing    through    the 
Young   Men's   Christian   Association,   Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  and  other  army  friends,  such 
reading  matter,  writing  materials,  etc.,  as  is 
extremely    valuable.     The    reasons    for   the 
second  recommendation  are  similar  to  those 
for  the  first,   with  the  addition  that  on  a 
transport  the  men  are  to  a  large  extent  re- 
lieved from  regular  duties  and  have  more 
time  for    religious    services.    After    a    few- 
days,  as  he  says,  a  sea  voyage  becomes  mo- 
notonous, and  a  sea  service  is  welcomed  as 
a  diversion.    He  instanced  the  splendid  re- 
sults  following  the   services   held   on   board 
the  transport  "  Sherman,"  showing  that  men 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  religious  in- 
fluences under  siich  conditions.    It  is  also  a 
fact  that   the   transport  carries   many  sick 
and  wounded  to  whom  a  chaplain's  ministry 
may  be  highly  valuable.    We  earnestly  hope 
that    Mr.    Randolph's    recommendation    will 
be  carefully  considered  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  difficulties  that  he  suggests  be 
overcome,  if  not  in  the  way  proposed  by  him- 
self, in  some  other  not  less  effective  way. 
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African  Gold   and   European 
Credit. 

The  war  hi  South  Africa  will  reduce  for  a 
time  the  world's  output  of  gold,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  checking  of  one  of  the  largest 
streams  of  supply  is  already  the  subject  of 
some  discussion  in  European  money  mar- 
l<ets.  In  recent  years  the  annual  output  of 
the  world's  gold  mines  has  increased  rap- 
idly, and  this  growth  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  enormous  yield  of  the  mines  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
and  of  the  American  Consul  at  Johannes- 
)>nrg,  show^s  the  annual  output  of  the  world 
and  of  the  African  mines: 

The  World.  Africa. 

1**0 $118,848,700  ■  $9,887,000 

1891 130,650,000  14,199,600 

1892 146,651,500  24,232.000 

1893  157,494,800  28,943,500 

1894 181,175,600  40,271,000 

1895 199,304,100-  44,728,400 

1896 202,956,000  44,581,100 

1897 237,504,800  58,306,600 

1898 287.000,000  82,722,000 

1899  *320,000,000  *95,000,000 

*  Estimated. 

The  estimate  for  the  current  year  was  based 
upon  the  African  output  for  the  eight  months 
ending  with  August.    While  the  closing  of 
the  Transvaal  mines  for  a  year  would  re- 
duce the  world's  annual  supply  by  more  than 
one-quarter,  the  remainder  would  lai-gely  ex- 
leed  the  entire  output  of  only  three  years 
ago  and  be  twice  as  great  as  the  total  out- 
nut  in  1890.    The  product  of  Australia,  the 
ignited  States  and  the  Alaskan  mines  this 
I  year  Avill  probably  exceed  that  of  last  year 
'  'ty  $15,000,000.    The  supply  would  seem  to 
l>e  ample,  when  comparison  with  the  output 
iif  past  years  is  made,  even  with  the  output 
I  of  Africa  withheld,  but  still  the  European 
'iioney  markets  may  be  aCfected,  if  the  war 
-should  not  be  a  short  one.  because  the  Con- 
tlueutal    countries    desire    to  increase  their 
'tanking  reserves,  the  Bank  of  England  has 
|iocently  been  urged  by  financial  authorities 
^o  enlarge  its  reserve,  and  the  continued  ex- 


cess of  our  own  exports  over  our  imports 
tends  to  draw  gold  to  this  country  from  the 
European  supplies. 

The  movement  for  an  increase  of  banking 
reserves  in  Europe  was  due,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  to  a  great  expansion  of 
credit  accompanying  great  industrial  activ- 
ity, a  large  increase  of  the  volume  of  trade, 
and  a  growth  of  speculation.  The  war,  by 
checking  the  stream  of  gold  supply  from  the 
Transvaal  and  in  other  ways,  gives  addi- 
tional reasons  for  the  banking  precautions 
which  were  advised  by  prudence  when  it 
was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  excessive  speculation  and  a  great  expan- 
sion of  credit.  If  it  be  true  that  certain  Con- 
tinental powers  are  planning  a  concerted 
movement  to  end  the  war,  their  motives  may 
not  be  exclusively  political.  Indeed,  it  Is 
probable  that  not  the  least  influential  of 
those  motives  is  a  desire  to  prevent  serious 
financial  disturbance  and  reverses  in  com- 
merce and  Industry. 


The   United   Car  Companies. 

The  sale  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany to  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
is  an  interesting  transaction,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  a  consolidation  of  two  great  cor- 
porations controlling  the  special  passenger 
car  service  of  the  country,  but  also  for  the 
reason  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observing 
persons,  it  points  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
Vanderbilt  railroad  system  in  the  East.  The 
agreement  for  the  sale  was  officially  an- 
nounced on  tlie  20th  inst.  The  Wagner 
stockholders  are  to  receive  $180  per  share  In 
cash,  or  Pullman  stock  share  for  share.  The 
directors  will  take  Pullman  stock,  and,  of 
course,  all  the  shareholders  will  follow  their 
example,  for  the  market  price  of  Pullman 
at  the  end  of  the  week  was  $2021/2.  and  $195 
was  bid  for  Wagner  against  offers  at  $210. 
Hoth  companies  are  paying  dividends  of  8 
per  cent.  The  Pullman  Company's  capital  is 
.$54,000,000.  and  .$20,000,000  will  be  added  for 
the  Wagner  capital,  which  is  $19,730,050.    At 
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the  Stock  Exchange  last  week  the  price  of 
Pullman  shares  advanced  from  $200  to 
$2071/2.  and  closed  at  $202i/2.  The  JoAvest 
quotation  since  January  1st  was  $156.  It  is 
said  that  William  K.  Vanderbilt.  F.  W.  Van- 
derbilt,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Dr.  W. 
Seward  Webb  will  become  members  of  the 
Pullman  Board  of  Directors. 

In  pursuit  of  his  purpose  to  enlarge  and 
perfect  the  railroad  system  of  which  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  road  is  the 
principal  part,  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  is  said 
to  regard  as  quite  desirable  the  acquisition 
of  control  of  the  railroads  in  New  England. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Pullman  Company 
and  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Pullman  have 
been  holding  large  blocks  of  shares  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  and  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  Companies,  altho  President  Tuttle, 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  asserts  that  the  Pull- 
man Company  has  not  owned  any  of  the 
stock  of  his  road  for  a  year  past.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  two  car  companies  will  give 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  control  of  such  New  England 
shares  as  the  Pullman  Company  may  own 
or  control,  and  thus  facilitate  negotiations  for 
.  the  extension  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  in 
the  New  England  States.  A  desire  to  gain 
control  of  these  shares  is  reported  to  have 
been  one  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
consolidation,  and  for  this  I'eason  interest  in 
Mr.  Vanderbilt's  project  has  been  revived. 


Financial    Items. 

Alvin  W.  Krech,  prominent  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other 
railroads,  was  last  week  elected  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company. 

....Great  Britain  has  ordered  nearly 
5,000,000  pounds  of  canned  beef  from  pack- 
ers in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  army 
in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

.  . .  .The  Boston  and  Montana  Copper  Min- 
ing Company  has  declared  the  regular  quar- 
terly dividend  of  $4  per  share,  with  an  extra 
dividend  of  $11.  This  makes  a  total  of  $3G 
per  share  declared  this  year. 

....It  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  is  about  to  spend  $2,000,- 
000  in  improving  its  line  between  New  York 
and    Pittsburg.    The    contemplated    changes 


n  re  sai.d  to  be  more  extensive  than  any  which 
the  company  has  hitherto  made  in  the  way 
of  eliminating  curves  and  removing  grade 
crossings. 

...."In  most  lines,"  said  Dun  and  Co.'s 
review  on  Saturday  last,  "  business  con- 
tinues to  expand,  tho  in  some  there  are  signs 
that  buying  has  been  checked  either  because 
prices  have  outrun  the  views  of  buyers  or 
because  recent  purchases  have  been  so 
lieavy  that  nobody  is  left  in  need.  Prices 
are  still  advancing  in  almost  every  line,  sup- 
ported by  rising  prices  of  materials,  and 
works  everywhere  are  still  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  while  at  many  points  it  is 
found  hard  to  get  enough  competent  hands. 
The  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Africa  brought 
no  such  changes  as  many  feared." 

.  . .  . "  From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try," said  Bradstreet's  report  for  last  week, 
"  but  particularly  from  the  West  and  South, 
come  reports  of  car  scarcity.  Some  of  this 
congestion  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  di- 
version of  traffic  ordinarily  carried  on  by 
water  routes  to  already  crowded  railroads. 
As  an  example  of  this  might  be  instanced 
the  east-bound  tonnage  from  Chicago  last 
week,  which  exceeded  by  two  and  a  half 
times  that  carried  in  the  corresponding  week 
a  year  ago.  The  inability  of  present  trans- 
portation facilities  to  cope  with  the  existing 
situation  is,  however,  not  confined  to  domes- 
tic trade  lines.  From  both  coasts  of  this 
country  come  reports  of  insufiicient  tonnage 
offering  to  handle  goods  seeking  a  foreign 
outlet." 

....  The  following  coupons  will  be  paid  No- 
vember 1st: 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Rway., 
first  mortgage  5s. 

Southern  Pacific  of  Cal.,  first  consol.,  5's. 

Gila  Valley,  Globe  &  Northern,  5's. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were  as  follows  : 

BANKS. 

Merchants' 1"6W 

Ninth 889i 

Oriental 1P2H 


City 2,035 

Hide  and  Leather....  124% 
Market  and  Fulton..  21614 
Mechanics*  Traders'  100 


Produce  Exchange..  127M 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Bankers' 

Colonial 

International  Banking-  and  Trust 

Metropolitan ^ 

Trust  Co.  o f  America ^"^ 


230 
400 
160 


INSURANCE. 


Letting  It  Alone. 

Superintendent  Payn  has  "  reported " 
the  Mutual  Reserve  to  the  Attorney-General 
of  this  State.  This  is  a  mode  of  calling  his 
official  attention  to  it,  and  is  equivalent  to 
raalciug  charges  of  .some  sort.  The  law  re- 
quires him  to  do  this  whenever  he  is  satis- 
tied  that  an  association  or  corporation  doing 
an  insurance  business  is  insolvent,  or  has  ex- 
ceeded its  powers,  or  is  conducting  business 
fraudulently.  The  Superintendent,  at  the 
time  of  making  his  recent  examination  re- 
port, transmitted  a  copy  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  gave  him  the  statutory  notice. 
If  the  law  oflScer  of  the  State  chooses  to  do 
so.  he  may  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order 
requiring  the  officers  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  an  order  to  cease  doing  business 
should  not  be  granted,  the  burden  of  proof 
thus  being  put  upon  the  defense. 

The  Attorney-General  is    supposed    to    be 
consideiing  the  matter.    He  may  invite  the 
Mutual  Reserve  officers  and  Mr.  Payn  to  pre- 
sent their  sides  before  him,  or  he  may  quiet- 
ly leave  the  former  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation   if  they  can.    The   Superintendent 
did  not  make  his  charges  specific.    Since  he 
officially    finds   the   association   solvent,    the 
ground   for  statutory  interference   must   be 
either  a  fraudulent  manner  of  business  or 
actions  not  contrary  to  but  beyond  the  law- 
ful powers   given   it.    The   Mutual   Reserve 
liiis  been  charged  with  both;  perhaps  it  is 
■  both  fraudulent  and  unlawful  in  its  business 
I  methods,  but  the  Superintendent  should  have 
specified  the  one  as  to  which  he  is  "  satis- 
jlied."    Quite  prolial)ly  the  Attorney-General 
will  take  no  action,  and  we  shall  be  content 
I"  bave  him  take  none.    Supervision  in  this 
^tate  has  effected  so  little  in  prevention,  and 
jlias  been  so  terribly  destructive  in  cure  of 
"ife  insurance    ill-successes,    that    its    inter- 
^(ution    is    far    more    to    be    dreaded    than 
'»ight.    The  Mutual  Reserve  ofHcers  cannot 
'0  unaware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  slt- 
i:iMon.  and  their  task  is  .severe  enough  wlth- 
iit  molestation    by   the   paternalism    which 


held  aloof  while  the  wind  was  being  sown. 
The  affairs  of  the  association  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  its  memliers  will  be  best  served,  we 
think,  by  being  left  as  long  as  possible  to 
quietly  settle  themselves. 


American    Life    Insurance 
Abroad. 

Thk  Prussian  Government  has  sent  to  this 
country  a  commission  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition and  methods  of  American  life  insur- 
ance, particularly  of  those  companies  in 
which  Prussia  feels  most  interest,  and  Presi- 
dent McCall,  of  the  New  York  Life,  takes 
this  occasion  for  some  observations  on 
the  subject  of  life  insui'ance  abroad.  The 
foreign  business  in  force  in  "  the  three 
giants."  he  says,  is  enough  to  form  in  each 
erase  a  large  company  by  itself.  In  case  of 
these  three,  it  is  about  22  per  cent,  of  their 
total  outstanding  risks,  averaging  about 
212%  millions  each,  and  only  five  of  the 
whole  number  (395)  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  world  have  a  total  volume  of 
insurance  in  force  greater  than  the  foreign 
business  of  any  one  of  the  three  alone.  In 
Europe  there  are  190  companies,  and  only 
one  of  these  .approaches  212  millions  but 
does  not  reach  that.  In  Australia  there  is 
one  great  company,  but  its  total  outstanding 
line  falls  short  of  this  figure.  Of  the  92 
companies  In  Great  Britain  the  Prudential, 
the  great  Industrial,  exceeds  it.  and  in  this 
country  only  four  besides  the  three  re- 
ferred to  have  an  outstanding  line  above  200 
millions,  these  four  being  the  Prudential, 
the  Mutual  Benefit,  the  Northwestern,  and 
the  Metropolitan.  The  average  age  of  Brit- 
ish companies  is  64  years,  that  of  the  Con- 
tinental companies  4()  years,  that  of  othei- 
American  companies  44  years,  but  the  for- 
eign business  of  the  American  companies 
has  been  built  up  in  less  than  30  years. 

These  figures  are  Interesting,  and  are  put 
In  a  striking  comparative  way.  Their  In- 
formation is  about  a  matter  not  prominent- 
ly published  and  not  generally  known,  but 
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Mr.  McCall  adds  what  is  the  first  explana- 
tion ever  giveu,  so  far  as  we  uow  recall,  why 
the  companies  went  abroad  for  business. 
Three  sentences  cover  his  reasons  for  count- 
ing foreign  business  desirable  for  an  Amer- 
ican company: 

"  People  in  Europe  have  been  worliiilg  at  eco- 
nomic and  sanitary  pi'oblems  much  longer  tjian 
we  have,  and,  in  general,  the  conditions  which 
insure  security  to  life  and  stability  to  property 
there  are  quite  equal  to  those  which  exist  in 
this  country.  Moreover,  business  can  be  secured 
at  a  lower  expense,  and — a  most  important  con- 
sideration— once  obtained,  it  is  more  persistent 
than  in  this  country,  and  in  the  end  equally 
profitable.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  mem- 
bership well  selected  must  necessarily  give  the 
best  and  most  uniform  results  in  life  insurance." 

To  suppose  that  wc  Americans  are  the  only 
progressive  people,  altho  we  may  be  the 
most  so,  is  a  mistake,  as  he  says,  and  the 
conditions  of  security  to  life  and  property 
may  be  as  favorable  in  Europe  as  here;  but 
this  only  affirms  equality,  so  that  the  force 
of  the  claim  is  in  one  sentence— that  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  business  is  less  iu  Europe 
and  its  persistence  greater.  Business  costs 
less  to  get,  and  it  is  subject  to  less  waste  of 
abandonment.  There  is  no  occasion  for  sur- 
prise that  these  two  are  coupled  in  one 
statement,  for  they  naturally  go  together. 
Heavy  initial  cost  in  getting  risks  and  com- 
parative instability  of  risks  when  got— and 
the  converse  of  comparatively  low  initial 
cost  and  greater  persistence— should  not  this 
be  expected  V  That  the  business  which  stays 
is  the  business  which  pays  has  been  getting 
to  be  a  proverb,  but  is  it  not  natural  that 
the  business  which  "  pays  "  at  first,  com- 
paratively speaking,  should  prove  to  be  that 
which  stays  ? 


An    Honored  Trustee. 

Probably  the  oldest  trustee  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company  in  the  country  was  the  well- 
known  publisher,  William  H.  Appleton, 
whose  death  occurred  last  week.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing minute  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Appleton: 

"The  death  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  after  a  continuous  service  of  over 
forty-seven  years,  calls  for  an  acknowledgment 


of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  him  to 
this  company,  as  well  as  of  his  achievements  in 
tlie  world  of  business  and  of  letters  during  a 
period  of  over  sixty  years.  Born  in  Haverhill 
in  1814,  and  beginning  business  as  a  clerk  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Appleton  lived  to  be 
for  over  fifty  years  the  head  of  the  publishing 
lirm  founded  by  his  father,  and  to  see  it  become 
one  of  the  representative  houses  of  the  world. 
He  was  first  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York 
Life  in  July,  1852,  and  soon  became  an  influen- 
tial member  of  tlio  Board.  He  served  for  many 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
his  counsel  and  personal  friendship  w^re  alike 
courted  and  valued  by  all.  Our  deceased  asso- 
ciate was  a  man  of  broad  views  and  of  strong 
convictions,  a  man  given  to  kindly  deeds  and  to 
unostentatious  charity.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  first  election  as 
Trustee  the  Board  adopted  a  minute  declaring 
its  grateful  appreciation  of  his  many  years'  serv- 
ice to  the  company,  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
his  life  might  long  be  spared  to  adorn  the  posi- 
tion of  honor  and  trust  to  which  he  had  been 
called.  That  hope  has  been  measurably  ful- 
filled, and  our  long-time  associate  and  friend, 
filled  with  years  and  with  honors,  has  fallen 
asleep. 

"Executive  Committee:  John  A.  McCall,  Wil- 
liam L.  Strong,  Henry  C.  Mortimer,  Thomas  P. 
Fowler,  Augustus  C.  Paine,  William  F.  Buck- 
ley, Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Edmund  D.  Randolph, 
chairman." 


....  It  is  old  and  reasonable  doctrine  that 
a  principal  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  agent, 
done  within  the  field  of  his  delegated  author 
ity.  A  case  not  very  long  ago  was  in  court 
illustrative  of  this.  The  Hanover  Fire  Iu 
surauce  Company  had  declined  to  write  a 
certain  class  of  risks  at  all,  but  one  of 
its  agents,  either  thinking  his  own  judg- 
ment better  than  that  at  the  company's 
oflice,  or  being  unable  to  pass  a  "  good 
thing  "  in  commissions  when  it  came  within 
reach,  did  write  a  risk  in  the  prohibited 
class.  Perhaps  he  wrote  more  than  one— at 
least  one  burned— and  the  company,  whicli 
could  not  plead  the  disobedience  of  orders 
as  a  bar,  found  itself  obliged  to  pay  a  loss  of 
$2,572;  then  it  turned  upon  the  agent,  sued 
him,  and  obtained  a  verdict  for  $2,803 
against  him  in  the  Federal  Court.  If  an 
agent  chooses  to  dabble  in  underwriting,  he 
should  expect  to  settle  his  own  losses. 


Mi 
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Pebbles. 

Takk  a  man's  old  sl9uch  hat,  put  a  roos- 
ter feather  in  it,  and  his  wife  can  wear  it  this 
fall. — Atchison  Globe. 

. ..  .General  Joubert:  "  Hit  him  in  the  Neck, 
eh?"  Oom  Paul:  "That's  what  we're  Laing 
for,  ain't  it." — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

....New  York  French:  "Henry,  what  does 
this  mean:  '  Le  roi  est  -mort ;  vive  le  roi'?" 
••  •  Dewey  is  gone ;  bring  on  the  yachts.'  " — Chi- 
cago Record. 

.  . .  .You  may  salt,  you  may  season 
The  cucumber,  if  you  will. 
But  the  old  colic  prerogative 
Will  cling  to  it  still. 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 

...."Yes,"'  she  said,  "I'm  going  to  give  a 
Dewey  party."  "What's  a  Dewey  party?" 
"  Why,  it's  an  evening  party  where  you  invite 
your  guests  to  come  at  ten  o'clock  and  they  get 
there  at  eight." — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

....Miss  Glassigh  (of  Boston):  "Are  you 
never  afraid  of  sandbaggers  in  Chicago?  "  Miss 
llamfatt  (of  Chicago)  :  "  How  little  you  know 
us !  Why,  Chicago  sand-baggers  are  true  gents, 
you  know,  and  would  never  think  of  soaking  a 
lady — never." — Puck. 

. . . ."  Papa,"  said  the  minister's  little  son,  "  I 
thought  you  told  me  the  other  day  that  I  must 
never  say  can't  because  there  is  no  such  word?  " 
"  Yes,"  the  good  man  replied,  "  I  said  so,  and  I 
repeat  it.  In  the  bright  lexicon  that  youth  re- 
serves for  glorious  manhood  there  is  no  such 
word  as  can't."  "  Well,"  little  Willie  returned, 
"  mebby  it  mightn't  be  in  the  bright  lexicon,  but 
when  I  was  playing  with  Willie  Westwood  to- 
day I  heard  his  papa  say  you  were  full  of  it." — 
Chicago  Times-Herald. 

. . .  .She:  "  Why  should  they  say  stolen  kisses 
are  the  sweetest?"  He:  "  I  think  it  is  due  largely 
to  the  natural  perversity  of  human  nature.  It  is 
not  so  much  due  to  the  fact  of  any  sweetness  in 
the  mere  performance  of  osculation  as  to  an  in- 
herent desire  for  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 
unattainable.  Now,  for  instance,  I  read  an  arti- 
cle by  an  eminent  sociologist  on  the "     She: 

"  It  is  getting  really  chilly  out  here  on  the  porch. 
I  think  we  had  better  go  in  the  house." — Indi- 
I  anapolis  Journal. 

...  .A  Problem. — A  bricklayer  one  day  acciden- 
tally dropped  a  brick  from  the  top  of  a  high  wall 
on  which  he  was  working,  and  it  came  within  an 
I  ace  of  lighting  upon  the  head  of  a  man  that  was 
passing  below.     "Thank   Heaven!"   exclaimed 
Uhe  man  fervently.    "  Another  step  and  I'd  have 
{been  killed !  "     .Tust  then  the  bricklayer's  head 
jiippeared  on  the  top  of  the  wall.     "  You  scoun- 
drel!" cried  the  victim.     "And  what  are  vou 
'thinking  of  now.  I'd  like  to  know?"     "I  was 
iust  wondering,"  placidly  responded  the  other, 
'whether  your  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  suffi- 
•lent  to  get  you  to  bring  up  that  brick  again." — 
vlarper's  Bazar. 

The  sleepy  village  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S. 

ijV.,  has  evidently  not  learned  to  talk  Spanish. 

)>oloneI  Thompson  and  the  post  oflSce  authorities 

'  re  laugliing  over  a   dead    letter   that  was   re- 

nined  to  the  Havana  Dead  Letter  Department 

n  Wednesday.    The  letter  was  sent  to  the  "  Sr. 

dministrador  de  Correos   (postmaster),  Phila- 

elphia,  Penn.."  and  is  returned  with  numerous 

idorsements.  such  as  "General  Delivery."  "Trv 

hestnut  street."  "  Send  to  Egyptian  Consul," 

*ee  if  John  Wanamaker  knows  anything  about 

.    etc.    The  last  indorsement,  however,  takes 

le  dtttce,  for  the  letter  is  returned  with   the 

atement  that  there  is  "  No  such  man  in  Phila- 

Mphia."— Cttbaw  Times. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIEGINIA   DOAJSE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Letters  of  Emerson  to  a 
Friend." 

KIDDLE. 

(To  be  answered  by   two   words  spelled  dif- 
ferently but  pronounced  alike.) 
I've  stood  before  thrones  and  my  voice  brought 
dismay 

To  kings  in  their  ancient  glory ; 
I'm  eagerly  sought  for  by  men  of  to-day. 

From  youth  till  with  age  they  are  hoary. 
Sometimes  I  am  true  and  the  seeker  is  blest ; 
Sometimes  a  delusion,  unworthy  the  quest. 

STEPHEN  MOOBE. 
CONCEALED    DOUBLE    ACROSTIC. 

One  word  is  coucealed  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences.  When  these  eleven  words  have 
been  rightly  selected  and  written  one  below  the 
other,  the  initials  will  spell  an  author's  name, 
and  the  finals  a  famous  book  by  this  author. 

1.  I'll  wager  my  bicycle  that  it  is  so.  2.  Will 
you  travel  in  a  sleeper?  3.  The  hoary  fisher- 
men catch  cod  down  East.  4.  They  were  ad- 
mirably written.  5.  If  you  go  all  together  it 
will  be  safer.  6.  These  songs  are  as  easy  as 
any  you  can  find.  7.  They  resemble  me  as  I 
was  years  ago.  8.  He  is  trying  hard  to  sell  a 
vase  to  me.  9.  In  my  travels  I  have  often  been 
in  curious  places.  10.  I  have  orders  to  stop 
tickets  not  properly  signed.  11.  Play,  knit  or 
chatter,  it  is  all  one  to  me. 

E.    W.    WALLACE. 
CHARADE. 

First. 

To  mount  like  the  clinging  vine. 
Slowly  ascend  the  hillside  steep, 
By  hand-clasp  and  foot-thrust  impelled, 
Up,  up  the  brown  tree-trunk  to  creep. 

Second. 

A  tool  so  hard,  with  edge  so  keen. 
Whole  groves  are  felled  by  it,  I  ween. 

Whole. 

A  series  of  thoughts  flowing  free  and  fast, 
Growing  in  force  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

MARY    A.    RICHARDS. 
CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  central  letters 
will  spell  a  name  given  to  Plato. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  pagan;  2.  laving;  3,  a 
theatrical  exhibition  ;  4.  a  South  American  mon- 
key ;  5,  a  navigator's  instrument ;  G,  one  who  has 
charge  of  money ;  7,  to  have  prescience  of ;  8. 
inebriated;  9,  leafage;  10,  a  plant  extensively 
cultivated ;  11,  a  pressman  ;  12  a  season  or  day 
of  rest ;  13,  to  unfold  gradually ;  14,  the  knee- 
pan.  MYRA    D. 

.\NS\VERS    TO    rUZZLES    OF    OCTOBER    12th. 

Charade. — Napkin. 

Double  Acrostic. — Initials.  Mnason  :  finals. 
Cyprus.  1.  JMagic :  2,  natty;  3,  agasp ;  4.  satyr; 
.5,"  Ohlau  ;  6,  Xaxos. 

Corkscrew. — Manila.  1.  Domino  :  2.  pomade  : 
3,  pinion  ;  4,  minion  :  5,  Baltic  ;  6,  tomato. 

Double  Acrostic — Initials,  Amos  Bronson  AI- 
cott ;  finals,  AVashington  Allstou.  1,  Avow :  2, 
Morea  :  ."?,  Osiris ;  4.  smash  :  5.  Bellini  :  6.  Reuben  ; 
7,  oakling ;  8,  nethermost ;  9,  soso  :  10.  option  ;  11, 
Nirvana  ;  12,  assail :  13,  Lupercal  :  14,  Cienfue- 
gos ;  15,  ocelot ;  16,  Toronto ;  17,  Teuton. 
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Personals. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  receipts  from 
"  David  Harum,"  which  was  published  after  the 
author's  death,  the  late  David  Noyes  Westcott's 
estate  would  have  yielded  nothing  for  his  family. 
Up  to  July  3d,  however,  these  receipts  exceeded 
$11,000,  and  much  has  since  been  added,  so  that 
the  three  children  will  live  comfortably  upon  the 
profits  of  their  father's  very  successful  book. 

.  . .  .The  new  treasurer  of  Yale  University, 
Morris  F.  Tyler,  is  a  native  of  New  Haven, 
where  his  father  was  a  prominent  merchant  and 
manufacturer.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
the  class  of  1870,  was  a  journalist  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  became  a  lawyer.  He  is 
a  professor  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  for  the 
last  sixteen  years  has  been  president  of  the 
Southern  New  England  Telephone  Company. 

.  . .  .Joseph  Wood,  who  died  in  Red  Bank,  N. 
J.,  on  the  17th  inst.,  was  the  oldest  locomotive 
engineer  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the  fire- 
man during  the  trial  trip,  in  1831,  near  Borden- 
town,  of  the  locomotive  "  John  Bull,"  which  had 
been  brought  to  America  from  England.  For 
many  years  afterward  he  was  an  engineer  in  ac- 
tive service,  and  several  appliances  now  in  gen- 
eral use  on  railway  engines  were  invented  by 
him. 

. . .  .The  late  Thomas  W.  Evans,  an  American 
dentist  who  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in 
Paris,  left  a  considerable  part  of  it  for  a  dental 
college  and  other  allied  institutions  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  charter  for  this  college  was  appi"oved 
by  the  courts  in  that  city  last  week,  and  it  is 
said  that  if  the  will  is  sustained  in  the  contest 
now  pending,  there  will  be  $3,700,000  available 
for  the  group  of  institutions  which  Dr.  Evans 
sought  to  create  and  endow. 

....R.  E.  Brown  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  who 
was  a  miner  in  the  South  African  Republic  five 
years  ago,  holds  a  claim  against  the  Transvaal 
Government  of  $1,900,000,  based  upon  a  judg- 
ment of  its  highest  court,  and  has  asked  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  to  assist  him 
in  collecting  it.  Mr.  Brown  discovered  valuable 
gold  deposits  upon  land  which  had  been  opened 
for  the  location  of  mineral  claims,  and  Kruger's 
Government  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  mines 
by  reversing  its  original  action  concerning  this 
land.  He  brought  suit  for  $5,000,000,  and  Chief 
Justice  Kotze  decided  that  he  was  entitled  to 
$1,900,000.  For  this  decision  the  Chief  Justice 
was  deposed. 

....Benjamin  Franklin  left  to  the  city  of 
Boston  £1,000,  his  instructions  being  that  the 
money  should  be  loaned  at  5  per  cent,  to  young 
married   artificers   who   had    faithfully    served 


an  apprenticeship  there,  and  that  of  the  sum 
thus  accumulated  at  the  end  of  one  hundred 
years,  £100,000  should  be  expended  in  public 
works  of  general  utility  which  would  "  make 
living  in  the  town  more  convenient  to  its  people 
and  render  it  more  agreeable  to  strangers."  His 
estimate  was  that  there  would  be  at  the  end  of 
one  hundred  years  a  fund  of  £131,000,  but  the 
money  could  not  be  invested  continuously  at  5 
per  ceut.,  according  to  his  plan,  and  therefore 
the  sum  is  only  $366,421  instead  of  about  $637,- 
000.  The  trustees  of  the  fund  decided  on  the 
17th  inst.  to  use  the  money  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  containing  a  library  and  a  reading- 
room,  and  for  public  baths  and  gymnasiums  at 
seven  points  in  the  city. 

....George    Smith,   who   died   at   the  age  of 
ninety-one   in   his   rooms   at   the  Reform   Club, 
London,  where  he  had  lived  for  thirty  years,  had 
been    the   pioneer   banker   of   Chicago   and   the 
Northwest.    He  came  to  this  country  from  Scot- 
land in  1833,  and  in  the  following  year  made  his 
way  westward  to  the  infant  town  of  Chicago. 
Having  made  a  little  money  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing  land,    he   returned    to    Scotland,    organized 
there  an  investment  company,  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  company  with  Alexander  Mitchell  and  oth- 
ers, and  began  a  remarkably  successful  business 
career,  in  the  course  of  which  he  became  widely 
known  as  a  banker  and  in  connection  with  insur- 
ance companies,  railway  projects  and  real  estate 
operations  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.     He  re- 
turned to  London  in  1860  and  afterward  lived 
very  quietly  there.     He  leaves  a  fortune  of  sev- 
eral millions,  which,  as  he  never  married,  falls 
to  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

.  . .  .Just  before  daylight  on  the  18th  inst,  on 
the  triangular  course  of  twenty  miles  surveyed 
by   the  Century   Road   Club  of  America,  near  j 
Valley   Stream,   L.  I.,  which  is  eighteen  miles 
from  Brooklyn,   Mrs.  Jane  Lindsay   finished  a 
bicycle  ride  of  800  miles,  having  covered  the  dis- 
tance in  91  hours  and  48  minutes.    A  few  weeks 
ago  Miss  Jane  C.  Yatman  rode  700  miles  on  the 
same  course  in  81  hours  and  5  minutes.     The 
two  bicyclists  had  been  friends,  but  Miss  Yat- 
man, after  recovering  from  the  exhausting  jour- 
ney of  700  miles,  was  so  elated  that  she  failed  to 
recognize  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  therefore  the  latter 
was  moved  to  make  even  a  better  recoid.    The 
course  at  Valley  Stream  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
"  century  "  riders,  but  they  have  given  to  inquir- 
ing reporters  no  good  reasons  for  such  exhaust- 
ing and   dangerous   "  trials   of   endurance "  as 
were  made  by  these  two  young  women.     The 
record  shows  that  in  a  little  less  than  92  hours 
Mrs.  Lindsay  had  only  three  hours'  sleep. 
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The    State 
Campaigns 


lu  Ohio  the  canvass  of  Mayor 
Jones,  tho  candidate  without  a 
party,    is    the    cause    of    much 
uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Democratic  leaders.    "  Straw- 
votes  "  in  the  factories  and  shops  and  also 
among  the  farmers   point  to  a  large  total  for 
him  at  the  polls.    His  ovrn   secretary  pub- 
lishes  an  estimate   for  counties   and   cities 
which  has  convinced  him  that  Mr.  Jones  will 
he  elected  by  a  plurality  of  35,000,  polling  in 
all  more  tlian  300,000  votes.      This  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  interesting  incident  of  the 
campaign,  but  not  as  a  prediction  which  will 
be  fulfilled.      Correspondents  of  experience 
say  tliat  Mr.  Jones  will  have  at  least  125,000 
votes,  and  there  is  Democratic  authority  for 
the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  them  will  be 
drawn   from    the    Democratic   ranks.       The 
Democratic  meetings  have  not  been  crowded 
or  enthusiastic:  on  the  other  hand  the  Repub- 
lican spealcers,    many  of   them   of   national 
prominence,    have    been    warmly    received. 
Opinions  dilfer  as  to  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  Senator  Ilauna.  who  has  become  a 
tireless  campaigner  and  has   been   speaking 
to  large  audiences.    His  oratorical  style  is  in- 
tensely colloquial  and   highly  practical,   oc- 
casionally having  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  slang.    Some  observers  say  that  his  ac- 
tivity on  the  piattorm  is  injurious  to  the  Re- 
pubhcan  ticket,  others  that  the  party  gains 
votes  by  it.    The   Senator  asserts  that   the 
Democrats    who    opposed    and    delayed    the 
nitificatiou  of  the  Peace  treaty  are  responsi- 
ble for  every  drop  of  American  blood  shed  in 
the  Philippines  since   Tlie  close   of   the   war 
kvlth    Spain.      Correspondents     of     Eastern 
democratic    journals     say     that     the    cam- 
»:iiKU    on    the    Democratic    side    has    been 


grossly      and      stupidly      mismanaged.       In 
Kentucky     Goebel     has     been     addressing 
small  meetings.    At  one  of  them  he  called 
Gen.  Basil  W.   Duke,  the  Confederate  cav- 
alryman. '•  a  political  corruptionist,"  because 
the  latter  has  guarded  the  interests  of  the 
Louisville    &    Nashville    Railroad    Company 
during  sessions  of  the  Legislature.    General 
Duke  publishes  a  reply  in  which  he  says  that 
he  has  never  bribed  any  one  or  tried  to  do  so 
or  been  asked  to  do  it,  adding  that  Goebel  is 
a  liar,  a  slanderer  and  an  assassin.    There- 
fore it  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  some 
shooting  if  the  two  men  meet.    In  Nebraska 
Mr.  Bryan  is  traveling  and  speaking  night 
and  day.    His  associates  fall  by  the  wayside, 
utterly  exhausted,  while  he  presses  forward, 
"  a  man  of  iron,"  with  "  the  lines  in  his  face 
deepening   like   scars."       In   the   first   sixty 
hours  after  his  departure  from  Lincoln  he 
had  but  seven  hours  of  sleep,  and  in  one  day 
he     made     seventeen     speeches.      Governor 
Roosevelt   has  been  speaking  in   Maryland, 
where  it  is  reported  that  a  majority  of  the 
independent   Democrats  will   vote  with  the 
Republicans.    Mr.  Schurz  writes  to  the  Ger- 
mans of  Cincinnati  that  if  the  Filipinos  are 
not  permitted  to  set  up  an  independent  gov- 
ernment imperialism  will  be  the  chief  issue 
next  year,  and  tliat  in  his  opinion  imperial- 
ism is  decidedly  more  dangerous  to  the  re- 
public than  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 


The  Alaskan 
Boundary 


An  agreement  for  a  tempo- 
rary boundary  line  extend- 
ing around  the  head  of  Lynn 
Canal  having  been  reached  at  London  and 
Washington,  Canada  has  now  submitted  to 
our  (Government  through  the  agency  of  Sir 
Loui.s    II.    I>;nies.    Mini.ster    of    :M:n-ine    and 
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Fisheries  in  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  what  is 
said  to  be  her  final  proposition  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  controversy.  This  is  that 
the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion on  the  lines  of  the  agreement  in  the  ease 
of  the  Anglo- Venezuelan  boundary,  and  with 
especial  regard  for  the  provisions  of  that 
agreement  relating  to  occupancy  by  either 
party  ]"or  fifty  years;  but  that  as  a  condition 
precedent  and  preliminary  to  arbitration  Can- 
ada sliall  concede  the  towns  and  ports  of 
Slcaguay  and  Dyea  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  shall  concede  to  Canada 
the  port  of  Pyramid  Harbor.  It  is  reported 
that  Canada  was  advised  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  make  large  concessions  if  thereby 
a  port  could  be  obtained.  Our  Government 
believes  that  Canada  lias  no  more  right  to 
Pyramid  Harbor  or  any  other  point  on  that 
coast  than  she  has  to  Skaguay  and  Dyea, 
and  is  not  inclined  to  regard  as  a  concession 
the  proposed  relinquishment  of  a  claim  to 
those  ports.  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
offered  terms  will  be  accepted.  It  is  said 
that  in  all  the  negotiations  our  Government 
has  never  given  serious  consideration  to  any 
suggested  concession  for  the  benefit  of  Can- 
ada beyond  some  arrangement  for  the  free 
admission  of  goods  for  Canada  at  some  point 
on  Lynn  Canal,  or  the  leasing  of  a  port  to 
her.  The  acceptance  of  a  lease  would  carry 
with  it  a  recognition  of  our  title  to  the  terri- 
tory. 


Russia     has     consented     to 
An   Arbitrator     gyiju^jt    ^q    arbitration    the 
Chosen  claims  of  the  United  States 

for  damages  in  behalf  of  the  three  sealing 
vessels  which  were  seized  by  Russian  men- 
of-war  some  3'ears  ago  in  Bering  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Siberia.  It  has  been  agreed  that 
there  shall  be  only  one  arbitrator,  and  that 
this  one  shall  be  Dr.  Asser,  an  eminent 
Dutch  jurist,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.  A  pro- 
tocol between  the  two  Governments  has  been 
drawn  up  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  case 
will  be  submitted  to  Dr.  Asser  as  soon  as  the 
papers  can  be  prepared  at  Washington.  The 
agreement  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Charlemagne  Tower,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  regards 


it  with  great  satisfaction,  saying  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  have  never 
been  more  friendly  than  at  present,  and  add- 
ing, in  response  to  an  inquiry,  that  Russia's 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  has  not 
been  affected  by  our  friendship  for  Great 
Britain.  The  claims  for  damages  amount  to 
about  $150,000.  The  vessels  seized  were  the 
"  .Tames  Hamilton  Lewis,"  the  "  Cape  Horn 
I'igeon  "  and  the  "  C.  H.  White."  They  were 
taken  within  seven  miles  of  the  Siberian 
coast,  and  the  Russian  Government  contends 
that  her  jurisdiction  extends  at  least  seven 
miles  from  the  shore— instead  of  the  old  dis- 
tance of  a  marine  league,  heretofore  ac- 
cepted as  the  limit  by  authorities  in  interna- 
tional law  and  by  arbitration  tribunals— be- 
cause the  marine  league  no  longer  represents 
the  extreme  distance  to  whicli  a  shot  can  be 
thrown  from  cannon  used  for  coast  defense. 
Russia  holds  that  the  distance  should  be  in- 
creased to  correspond  with  the  longer  range 
of  modern  ordnance. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba 


Gen.  Ruis  Rivera,  civil  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of 
Havana,  was  removed  from 
office  on  the  26th  ult.,  after  he  had  refused 
to  resign.  He  ascribes  his  removal  to  the 
influence  of  Seiior  Capote,  Secretary  of  State 
in  General  Brooke's  advisory  cabinet.  Ac- 
cording to  the  press  dispatches.  General 
Brooke  and  Secretary  Capote  declined  to  be 
interviewed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dismissal, 
but  it  is  understood  that  for  a  long  time  Gen- 
eral Rivera  had  been  an  obstructionist,  being 
frequently  in  disagreement  with  his  superior 
ofi^icers  in  the  Government,  and  continually 
opposing  and  criticising  Secretary  Capote  and 
General  Ludlow.  Just  before  his  removal,  it 
is  said,  he  had  issued  an  order  forbidding 
cock-fighting,  which  had  been  permitted  by 
Secretary  Capote.  The  Government  has  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  Gen.  Emilio  Nunez,  whOj 
is  now  in  Philadelphia  and  at  last  accounts 
liad  not  decided  whether  he  would  accept  thej 
office.  The  census  enumeration  is  disclosing' 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  Spaniard^ 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  registration 
clause  in  the  treaty  to  establish  their  Spanisl; 
citizenship,  and  indicates  that  about  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  can  neither  read  noi 
write.    A  Syrian  Catholic  priest  recently  lai' 
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before  General  Brooke  the  protest  of  a  dele- 
gation of  Syrians  from  Pinar  del  Rio  against 
an  order  of  tbe  police  in  that  province  warn- 
ing all  Syrians  to  depart  within  five  days  or 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  their 
property.  The  Government  has  interfered  to 
protect  the  Syrians,  of  whom  there  are  about 
five  hundred  in  Pinar  del  Ilio.  Captain  Kirby 
of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  who  recently  returned 
to  this  country,  says  that  there  has  been  a 
very  great  Improvement  in  the  situation  on 
the  island,  and  that  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  the  power  and  desire  of 
the  United  States  to  develop  the  ability  of 
tlio  people  to  conduct  a  stable  government. 
At  Santiago  General  Wood  has  opened  in  the 
Spanish  military  liospital,  n  fine  building  re- 
cently improved  at  a  cost  of  .f40,000,  an  asy- 
lum for  the  destitute  orphans  of  Cuban  sol- 
diers. There  will  soon  be  room  in  it  for  seven 
hundred  orpliaus,  and  CJeucral  Wood  will 
provide  an  industrial  school  in  which  tlioy 
can  learn  to  support  themselv(\s. 


In  the 
Philippines 


(General  Lawton  has  estab- 
lished a  civil  government  at 
San  Isidro,  the  new  base  of  op- 
erations fifty  miles  north  of  Manila,  and  on 
the  27th  ult.  General  Young  moved  north- 
ward from  it  with  a  considerable  force.  He 
lost  two  men  in  an  engagement  with  a  party 
of  insurgents  near  Santa  Rosa.  The  Ameri- 
can outposts  at  Iloilo  have  been  attacked  re- 
peatedly, and  reinforcements  have  been  sent 
to  that  place.  Bands  of  brigands  on  Negros 
were  dispersed  last  week.  Sixteen  of  the 
robbers  were  killed.  Near  Uoilo  four  Amer- 
icans were  lured  to  the  shore  from  the  gun- 
boat "  Mariveles  "  by  a  flag  of  truce.  The 
treacherous  insurgents  killed  one  of  them  and 
-'aptured  another.  A  Filipino  newspaper  tells 
the  natives  that  the  United  States  will  give 
hem  independence  in  December  next,  when 
Hryan  is  to  be  elected  President.  It  appears 
hat  our  navigation  laws,  excluding  foreign 
'essels  from  the  coastwise  trade,  have  betni 
pplied  to  the  Philippines.  Because  n(>arly 
11  of  tlii>  vessels  engaged  in  trade  between 
-le  Islands  were  under  the  Spanish  flag,  this 
ade  was  interrupted.  The  Government  has 
eclded  to  permit  vessels  purchased  by 
mericans  to  carry  on  such  trade,  and  many 
f  the    Spanish    vessels    have    passed    into 


American  hands.  It  having  been  reported 
that  Archbishop  Chapelle,  apostolic  delegate 
to  the  islands,  had  complained  to  the  Presi- 
dent about  the  looting  of  Catholic  churches 
by  American  troops,  the  Archbishop  declares 
that  he  did  not  so  complain,  because  he  has 
trustworthy  information  that  the  churches 
were  burned  or  looted  by  insurgents  and  Chi- 
nese, and  not  by  Americans.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  the  United  States  acted  wisely  in  tak- 
ing the  Islands  and  ought  not  to  withdraw 
the  troops  from  them.  They  are  valuable,  he 
adds,  as  strategic  points  and  commercially, 
being  the  key  to  the  Chinese  trade.  He  pub- 
lishes a  long  replj  to  the  reported  remark  of 
(Jeneral  Funston  that  our  Government  ought 
to  drive  out  the  monastic  orders  and  confis- 
cate their  property,  saying  that  it  cannot  be 
true,  as  alleged,  that  the  people  are  now  con- 
tvoUed  by  the  friars,  because  nearly  all  the 
I'riars  are  held  as  prisoners  by  Aguinaldo. 
Tlieir  property,  he  continues,  was  acquired 
lawfully  and  has  been  used  to  promote  agri- 
culture and  for  the  good  of  the  people  in  oth- 
er ways.  General  Funston  repeats  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Dominican  friars,  but  adds  that 
he  has  the  highest  regard  for  the  secular 
priests  in  the  islands.  Aguinaldo  is  about  to 
send  to  Rome  a  commission  of  native  priests 
l)earing  his  complaints  against  the  monastic 
orders.  Correspondents  of  prominent  papers 
continue  to  criticise  General  Otis  severely  in 
letters  forwarded  by  mail. 


Revolutions,    Etc. 


Venezuela    and    Colom- 


bia occupy  the  center  of 
the  stage  at  i)resent  in  the  revolutionary 
world.  No  sooner  liad  General  Castro,  last 
week,  marched  into  Caracas,  released  Gen- 
eral Hernandes  from  prison,  proclaimed  a 
new  cabinet  with  Hernandes  minister  of 
commerce,  and  made  preparations  for  his 
own  election  to  the  presidency  a  few  weeks 
hence,  when  lo  !  General  Hernandes,  who 
has  been  starting  revolutions  for  the  past 
;{0  years,  under  cover  of  the  night,  fled  the 
city  with  800  trusty  followers  and  now  pro- 
poses to  start  another  revolution  against  the 
first  i-evolution.  As  a  consequence  excite- 
ment prevails  in  Venezuela.  Another  revo- 
lution is  in  progress  in  some  of  the  extreme 
provinces  of  Colombia,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion that   martial   law   has   been   proclaimed 
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there  would  seem  to  be  uo  especial  cause  for 
alarm.    The  cause  of  this  outbreak  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  bad  fiuancial  coudition  of  the 
country.    A  plot  has  been  unearthed  to  as- 
sassinate General  Jfmines  in  Santo  Domingo, 
but  other  than  that  there  seems  to  be  no  op- 
position to  his  election  to  the  presidency.    In 
Nicaragua  the  court  martial   which  has  been 
in  session  for  several  months  trying  the  rev- 
olutionists who  started  the  insurrection  last 
I'L'bruary,    has   rendered    its    verdict,     con- 
demning  three   or   four  of  the   leaders,    in- 
cluding Genei'al  Reyes,  to  death.    The  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence  will  probably  not  be 
very  sanguinary,  inasmuch  as  the  generals 
in  question  are  all  out  of  the  country.  Pres- 
ident Zelaya  is  either  afraid  of  further  trou- 
ble, or  else  looking  for  more,  for  he  is  caus- 
ing wholesale  arrests  of  prominent  citizens 
throughout  the  Republic,  and  putting  them 
in  jail  without  any  public  accusation.    San 
Salvador  is  on  the  edge  of  a  revolution,  and 
even  in  Guatemala  things  are  by  no  menas 
quiet.    In   Peru,  however,   General  Caceres, 
who  headed  the  former  revolution,  has  is- 
sued a  manifesto  magnanimously  declining 
to  continue  fighting  on  the  ground  that  he 
"  sees  that  a  revolution  can  never  compen- 
sate his  country  for  the  anarchy  and  ruin 
which  is  imposed  on  her  thereby."    In  Ecua- 
dor President  Alfaro,  who  is  the  arch  enemy 
of    the    clerical     party,     has     caused     con- 
sternation  ill   the  latter's   breast   by  having 
a  law  passed   confiscating  to  the  State  all 
church  property  and  placing  all  of  it,  which 
includes  mines,   sugar  plantations  and  val- 
uable city  holdings,  under  the  management 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by 
himself,   the   proceeds   therefrom   to  be  ap- 
plied for  the  support  of  the  State  schools.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  revolution  is  talked 
of  on  all  sides,  and  the  Dominican,  r'ranciscau 
and  other  monastic   orders   of   the   Catholic 
Church  are  hurriedly  making  conveyance  of 
the  titles  to  their  property,  for  fictitious  con- 
siderations,    to     local     laymen.      President 
Plerola,    of   Peru,    in    his   message   to    Con- 
gress, says  it  now  looks  as  tho  the  disputed 
provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  might  soon 
come  back  to  Peru,  as  the  Government  of 
Chile   is  looking  toward   a   peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  long  vexed  question. 


The  radical  party  in  tiot- 
Norway   Wants      ^^^   ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^.^ 

Independence  „        ^v,       /-    ^1 

•^  program     for    the    forth- 

coming elections,  including  three  points:  (1) 
Independence  to  be  brought  about  by  means 
of  a  separate  Norwegian  Ministry  for  for- 
eign affairs  and  a  separate  consular  system; 
(2)  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion and  neutrality;  (3)  insurance  against  in- 
capacity to  earn  a  livelihood  to  apply  to  the 
whole  Norwegian  people.  This  if  carried 
out  will  leave  the  King  the  only  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  States,  and  how  delicate 
and  practically  impossible  stfch  a  situation 
is  would  be  indicated  by  the  supposition  that 
England  and  Russia,  for  example,  were  at 
war.  The  Swedes  would  affiliate  immediate- 
ly with  Great  Britain,  while  Norway  would 
probably  sympathize  with  Russia.  That  the 
King  should  at  the  same  time  indorse  such 
contradictory  policies  is  impossible.  It  is  ex- 
pected, therefore,  even  if  it  should  be  passed, 
as  is  certainly  possible,  that  he  will  continue 
to  veto  any  such  bill.  The  next  step  may  be 
the  declaration  that  Norway  is  a  republic, 
and  then  the  Swedes  will  have  to  consider 
seriously  whether  they  will  fight  for  their 
union  or  acquiesce  in  a  situation  which  will 
be  more  galling  to  their  pride  probably  than 
hurtful  to   I  heir  interests. 


German  versus 
Czech 


The  contest  that  has  been 


going    on    in    Austria   for 
many  years,  notably  since} 
April,   ]8!)7,   between   Germans  and  Czechs  | 
has  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Germans.  | 
When  Count  Badeni  published  the  language f 
ordinances,  by  which  the  Czech  was  placed 
on  a  full  equality  with  the  German  in  the 
courts  of  Bohemia,  it  was  with  the  hope  that 
the  constant  agitations  by  the  Czechs  for  an 
independent  Bohemian  Government  would  be 
somewhat  checked  and  their  loyalty  to  the 
empire  be  strengthened.     The  result,  how- 
ever, was  an  intense  bitterness  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans,  and  for  two  and  a  half  year 
the  fight  has  been  going  on.     Ministry  aft(  1 
Ministry  has  taken  up  the  question  and  en 
deavored  to  carry  through  the  law.    It  ha- 
proved  a  failure,  and  on  October  17th  the  v 
peal  of  these  language  ordinances  was  gazet 
ted  at  Vienna.     At  the  same  time  the  nev 
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Ministry  under  the  lead  of  Count  Clary  an- 
nounced a  bill  which  they  claimed  would  sat- 
isfy everybody,  and  the  whole  question  will 
come  up  before  the  Keichsrath.    The  Czechs 
naturally  are  bitter,  and  there  were  turbulent 
manifestations  in  Prague,  directed  not  merely 
against  the  Austrian  Government  but  against 
their  representatives,  who,  they  claimed,  had 
failed     to     support     their     position.       Just 
how     far     they     will     carry     their     opposi- 
tion    remains     to     be     seen.       Obstruction 
in  the  Reichsrath  will  be  more  difficult  for 
them  than  it  was  for  the  Germans,  as  the 
Germans  had  the  support  of  the  general  pop- 
ulace of  the  city,   and  they  are  in   Vienna 
something  of  an  alien  element.     The  Ger- 
mans, however,  realize  that  their  victory,  se- 
cured by  a  coalition  with  the  Southern  Slavs 
and  the  Poles,  both  of  them  strongly  identi- 
fied with  the  clerical  party,  leaves  them  in  a 
somewhat    delicate    position    and    deprives 
them  of  the  ability  to  push  their  victory  as 
far  probably  as  they  would  like.     The  new 
Ministry  appears  to  have  been  well  received 
on  the  whole,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
hope  that  the  Reichsrath  will  carry  on  its 
ordinary  business  and  that  the  orderly  con- 
stitutional election  of  an  Austrian   Delega- 
tion will  tide  ov(n'  another  one  of  the  perplex- 
ing questions  that  faces  the  Government. 


distress  was  Increasing  until  the  situation  of 
the  Patriarch  and  Council  at  Constantinople 
became  intolerable.  Yet  this  was  no  new 
thing,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  in  itself  would 
not  have  secured  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  Sultan  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Young 
Turkey  Party  has  been  growing  in  Influence 
and  is  already  an  object  of  fear  to  the  Sul- 
tan. The  severest  measures  of  repression 
have  been  adopted,  one  of  them  being  the 
declaration  by  a  medical  board  that  every 
person  arrested  was  insane  and  should  be 
immediately  confined  in  a  madhouse.  But 
they  have  accomplished  nothing,  and  rumors 
increase  that  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose 
name,  however,  is  not  mentioned,  is  prepar- 
ing to  lead  the  party  in  a  Moslem  revolution. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  that 
the  Sultan  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  better  to  make  friends  with  his  Christian 
subjects  and  not  have  two  quarrels  on  his 
hands  if  the  Young  Turkey  revolution  should 
prove  to  be  a  fact.  How  much  the  irade  will 
amount  to  is  not  yet  evident.  At  the  same  time 
comes  word  that  Zionism  has  had  a  setback, 
Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  being  forbidden. 


Relief  for  the 
Armenians 


At  last  the  tide  in  Turkey 
has  turned,  at  least  so  far 
as     Imperial     decrees     can 
indicate.    An  irade  has  just  been  issued  by 
which  the  Armenians  are  allowed  free  move- 
ment throughout  the  empire;  Ihey  are  per- 
mitted to  rebuild  and  repair,  with  Govern- 
ment assistance,  the  churches,   schools  and 
monasteries  destroyed   during  the  troubles: 
amounts  due  to  the  officials  or  the  families  of 
officials  who  were  expelled  or  killed  during 
the  massacres  are  to  be  paid;  fifty-four  pris- 
oners are  pardoned,  while  twenty-four  per- 
sons condemned  to    death    have    their    sen- 
tences commuted  to  imprisonment   for  life. 
The  occasion  for  this  rather  unexpected  news 
appears  to  be  the  persistent  demand  by  the 
Armenian  Council  that  the  resignation  of  its 
members    be    accepted,    they    finding  it    ab- 
solutely impossible  under  the  conditions  to 
satisfy   the   needs   of   the   people,    while   at 
the  same  time  all   througli    Asia    Minor  the 


The    situation     in    South 

Waiting  for         Africa    is   one   of   expect- 

Reinforcements      ^^^.^    ^^^^^^   ^^,^^    ^^   ^^. 

tiou  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  of  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  Boers.  Finding  his 
position  at  Gleucoe  and  Dundee  practically 
untenable  General  White  has  withdrawn  his 
forces  to  Ladysmith,  where  he  is  doing  his 
l)est  to  fortify  himself  against  General  Jou- 
bert  and  hold  his  ground  until  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  can  land  and  the  reinforcements  daily 
arriving  at  Cape  Town  can  be  pushed  to  the 
front.  So  far  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
liis  connections  clear  with  Pietermaritzburg 
and  Durban.  ^lean  while  the  Boers  are 
gathering  in  large  force  all  around  Lady- 
smith,  and  may  bo  able  to  cut  the  railroad, 
thus  effectually  isolating  the  British  com- 
mand. General  Joubert  is  managing  his 
three  divisions  with  considerable  skill  and 
evidently  does  not  propose  to  be  drawn  into 
a  fight  until  he  is  ready.  In  their  retreat 
from  Dundee  the  British  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  Sunday's  River,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Boers  from  bringing  to  the  front 
two  lieavv  cannon,  used  in  forcing  the  evai-u- 
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atiou  of  Dundee.  The  British  force  has  been 
somewhat  strengthened  from  Natal,  but  is 
still  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Boers.  The  latter,  too,  have  some  artillery 
which,  while  not  equal  in  some  respects  to 
that  of  the  British,  is  of  longer  range.    There 


where  Col.  Sir  Baden-Powell,  with  his  little 
force,  is  holding  out  against  very  heavy  odds. 
General  Buller  was  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
Cape  Town  on  the  30th,  but  it  would  take 
some  time  to  reach  the  three  garrisons  so 
distant   and    so   isolated.    The   British   were 


are  expectations  of  a  severe  battle,  as  it  is 
thought  that  General  White  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  cooped  up  in  Ladysmith  with- 
out a  vigorous  effort  to  free  himself.  On  the 
west  border  there  is  little  definite  news  from 
Kimberley.  where  Cecil  llhodes  is  doing  his 
best  to  inspire  confidence,  or  from  Mafeking, 


compelled  to  leave  their  wounded  at  Dundee, 
including  General  Symons,  who  died  soon 
after  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 
As  yet  there  are  no  Indications  of  trouble 
from  the  natives.  The  Basutos,  who  are  the 
most  to  be  feared,  are  keeping  very  quiet  and 
manifesting  little  concern. 


The  Plaint  of  the   Merrimac. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 
By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

[Nearly  thirty  years  ag:o  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  summer  hotel  on  Deer  Island,  which  is  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  iMerrimac.  This  river,  boautiful  as  are  its  banks  along  its  entire  course,  nowhere  presents 
more  picturesque  scenery  than  where  it  passes  througrh  the  deep  valley  it  has  worn  for  itself  b«>tween  the  hills  of 
Amesbuiy  and  Newbury,  and  especially  where  its  tidal  current  is  parted  by  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  Deer 
Island.  At  ihis  point  'he  quaint  old  chain  bridge,  built  ninety  years  ago,  spans  the  stream  To  vir.  "Whittier  this 
spot,  so  near  his  booie,  had  a  special  charm,  ami  the  idea  of  desecrating  it  with  a  hotel  seemed  abhorrent  These 
lines,  now  first  printed,  were  written  as  a  protest,  and  the  reason  why  they  were  not  finished  and  published  was 
probably  because  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  island  is  in  the  i'nmediate  vicinity  of  ''The  Laurels"  and  of 
the  Hawkswool  e.state     Whittier's  hues,  entitled  '"  The  Laurels."  contain  this  stanza: 

"  The  Hawkswood  oaks,  the  storm-tost  plumes 

Of  okl  pine-forest  kings 
Beneatli  whose  century-woven  shade 

Deer  Island's  mistress  sings." 
The  reference  here  is  to  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  the  poet  and  novelist,  whose  home  occupies  the  site  of  the 
proposed  hotel,  and  under  whose  care  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  are  now  preserve!,  as  the  Amesbtiry 
poet  wished.— ISAMUEL  T.  Pickakd.] 

I  HEARD,  niotlioiii;lit,  ji   inunmir  faint, 
Our  River  making  its  complaint; 
Complaining  in  its  liquid  way, 
Thus  it  said,  or  seemed  to  say: 

'•What's  all  this  pother  on  my  banlvs— 
Squinting  eyes  and  pacing  shanlis— 
Peeping,  running,  left  and  right. 
With  compass  and  theodolite  ? 

"  Would  they  spoil  this  sacred  place  '! 
Blotch  with  paint  its  virgin  face  ? 
Do  they— is  it  possible- 
Do  they  dream  of  a  hotel  ? 

"  Match  against  my  moonlight  keen. 
Their  talloAV  dip  and  kerosene  ? 
Match  their  low  walls,  plaster-spread. 
"NA'ith  my  blue  dome  overhead  ? 

"  Bring  their  hotel  din  and  smell 
Where  my  sweet  winds  blow  so  well, 
And  my  birches  dance  and  ring, 
While  my  pines  above  them  sing  ? 

"  TJiis  puny  mischief  has  its  day. 
But  Nature's  patient  tasks  alway 
Begin  where  Art  and  Fashion  stopped, 
O'ergrow.  and  cominer.  and  ndoi)t. 

"  Still  far  as  now  my  tide  shall  flow, 
While  age  on  age  shall  come  and  go, 
Nor  lack,  through  all  the  coming  days 
The  grateful  sonsi-  of  human  i>raise." 
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Congress    and    the    Philippines. 

By  the  Hon.  W.    B.   Allison, 

United  States  Senator  from  Iowa. 

IT  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  can  be  will  provide  a  government  for  the  people  of 
two  sides  to  the  question  of  what  is  the  islands  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  jus- 
our  present  duty  in  the  Philippines.  By  tice,  and  with  a  view  to  their  highest  possi- 
our  treaty  with  Spain  and  with  the  exchange  ble  civilization.  Heretofore  when  posses- 
of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  these  islands  sions  have  been  acquired  by  the  United 
became  ours.  Our  title  to  theiu  is  clear  and  States,  Congress  dealt  with  the  people  re- 
unquestionable  under  our  Constitution  and  siding  in  those  territories  in  the  spirit  of  lib- 
uuder  the  law  and  usages  of  nations.  The  erty  and  justice  which  prevails  in  our  Con- 
iusurrection  there  against  our  authority  be-  stitution  and  in  our  laws;  and  I  have  no  rea- 


gan  after  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  and 
continues  to  this  time.  Our  duty  requires  us 
to  suppress  this  insurrection  and  to  estab- 
lish peace  and  order  there.  This  I  under- 
stand  the    President   is    endeavoring   to    do 


son  to  beheve,  or  even  to  suspect,  that  fu- 
ture Congresses  will  not  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  these  inhabitants  as  will 
provide  for  them  the  largest  measure  of  lib- 
erty possible  for  them  as  well  as  the  largest 


through  the  means  given  to  him  by  Congress     local  participation  in  the  Government  con- 


before  the  close  of  the  last  session  through 
the  army  bill,  which  provided  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  temporarily  with  the 
understanding  of  all  parties  that  this  army 
would  be  used  so  far  as  necessary  to  sup- 
press this  insurrection.  This  duty  was  im- 
posed upon  the  President  not  by  a  partisan 
majority,  but  practically  with  unanimity  by 
all  parties  in  Congress,  and  a  failure  on  his 
part  to  use  this  power  to  restore  order  there 
would  subject  him  to  the  severest  censure  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

With  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order 
there,   I  take  it  for  granted  that  Congress 


sisteut  with  the  situation  there   under  our 
sovereignty  and  under  our  flag. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  the  only  practical  alter- 
native to  this  is  the  abandonment  of  the  is- 
lands, the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  the 
withdrawal  of  our  navy  as  well.  The  Presi- 
dent has  no  power  to  direct  this,  as  he  can- 
not alienate  territory  acquired;  Congress  can 
do  so  by  law,  and  will  soon  be  in  session,  and 
those  who  think  we  should  surrender  what 
we  have  gained  there  and  withdraw  our 
army  and  navy  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  sense  of  Congress  by  offering 
propositions  to  that  end. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Wireless    Telegraphy. 

By  the  Chevalier  Guglielmo  Marconi, 

Its  Discoverer. 

[The  Chevalier  Gugliehno  Marconi  was  born  in  Italy  and  his  father  was  Italian  but  his  mother  was  English, 
and  he  is  English  in  education,  appearance,  manner  and  accent.  He  is  remarkably  young  for  a  celebrity,  tall- 
fair  and  blue  eyed.  The  attentions  and  compUcnents  showered  upon  him  from  all  quarters  have  not  turned  his 
head  or  diverted  him  from  his  life  work.    He  is  glad  to  go  back  to  England  and  bis  laboratory  again.] 

ICAME  to  this  country  under  a  contract  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  the  per- 

to  report  the  yacht  races  by  means  of  sons  with  whom  it  was  made.    Thirty-three 

my  system,  the    messages    being    sent  thousand  words  were  sent    a    distance    ol 

from  a  moving  ship  at  sea  to  a  permanent  about  twenty  miles,  the  only  limitation  as  to 

station  on  the  shore.    The  contract  was  car-  speed  being  the  ordinary  ones  of  sender  and 

ried  out  in  a  manner  which,  I  am  assured,  receiver. 
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The  mcssases  traveled  in  electrical  waves 
from  a  vertical  wire  aboard  the  ship  to  a 
coi'responding  wire  on  the  land.  The  demon- 
stration was  attended  by  much  publicity  and 
the  press  has  shown  a  vast  deal  of  interest; 
for  to  tlie  imaginations  of  most  people  wire- 
less telegraphy  is  a  new  and  strange  thing, 
not  yet  out  of  the  experimental  stage.  That 
idea  may  bo  true  so  far  as  using  the  system 
to  send  messages  very  great  distances  is  con- 
cerned, but  as  we  are  now  able  to  send  one 
hundred  miles  it  is  very  safely  within  the 
range  of  commercial  utility  and  can  only  be 
considered  experimental  in  the  same  sense 
that  all  our  inventions  and  industries  are  ex- 
perimental so  far  as  their  further  develop- 
ment is  concerned. 

The  distance  that  one  can  send  a  message 
by  my  system  varies  according  to  the  square 
of  the  length  of  the  vertical  wire  used  in 
transmitting.  The  longer  the  vertical  wire 
the  further  one  can  send  by  its  means.  So 
far  I  have  not  discovered  any  limitations, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  in 
time  be  able  to  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Where  powerful  telegraph  companies  are 
at  present  in  ojieration  it  is  not  likely  that 
wireless  telegraphy  can  be  used  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Five  hundred  million  dollars  of 
capital  is  a  commanding  power,  and  it  is 
useless  to  fight  it  when  there  are  so  many 
parts  of  the  cnrni  icady  to  welcome  just 
such  a  system  as  this  in  which  the  maximum 
of  utility  is  oombiiiod  with  the  minimum  of 
cost. 

It  wns  in  ISii."!  that  I  first  became  interest- 
i»d  in  the  demonstrations  of  Hertz  and  Lodge 
that  waves  propagated  by  electricity  could 
be  sent  for  short  distances  through  space. 
The  Hertz  waves  were  detected  at  a  distance 
of  30  yards.  Lodge  detected  them  up  to  70 
yards,  but  felt  sure  that  they  could  not  be 
lU'ciected  half  a  mile.  I  believed  that  they 
would  go  further,  and  in  1895.  by  connecting 
one  pole  of  a  transmitter  and  one  pole  of  a 
receiver  with  the  earth  and  the  other  ends 
to  wires  held  vertically,  we  discovered  that 
by  this  means  electric  waves  were  polarized 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  then  did  not  absorb  them  as  it  bad 
done  before,  but  loft  thorn  free  to  iro  to  a 
much  greater  distance. 


The  first  signals  under  this  arrangement 
were  transmitted  over  two  miles.  During 
the  years  1895  and  1S96  the  apparatus  was 
perfected  and  various  important  attachments 
were  worked  out.  Early  in  1898  the  system 
was  employed  to  send  messages  between  sta- 
tions situated  at  Bournemouth  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight— 18  miles  apart.  This  worked  well 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  In  July,  1898,  the 
regatta  at  Kingston  was  reported  by  means 
of  this  system  for  the  Dublin  Express.  The 
result  was  satisfactory. 

Another  interesting  test  was  made  at  this 
time  and  place,  Mr.  William  Goodbodj',  a 
Dublin  banker,  going  out  to  sea  and  tele- 
graphing to  buy  securities  on  the  Dublin 
Exchange.  The  ship  was  out  of  sight  of 
land,  but  his  orders  were  received  the  instant 
sent.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Queen 
used  the  apparatus  during  the  summer  of 
1898  to  communicate  between  the  Prince's 
j^acht  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  Queen 
was  staying.  It  worked  perfectl.v  and  the 
Prince,  speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  National 
Life  Boat  Institution,  declared  that  he  be- 
lieved that  at  last  a  reliable  method  of  com- 
municating with  vessels  in  distress  had  been 
found. 

In  April  communication  by  means  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  was  established  between 
England  and  France.  The  South  Foreland 
Ijighthouse  was  made  the  English  station. 
The  Frencli  station  is  at  Winnereux,  near 
Boulogne,  a  distance  of  32  miles.  Xo  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  sending  messages, 
and  the  installation  has  been  in  use  ever 
since. 

The  British  fleet  will,  I  believe,  adopt  the 
system;  it  will  probably  be  used  also  in  the 
lighthouses  and  between  islands  where  the 
tide  runs  so  hard  that  a  cable  cannot  be  laid. 

In  the  maneuvers  of  the  English  fleet  last 
summer  the  ships  equipped  with  this  system 
were  found  to  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  others.  They  could  extend  far  apart 
in  darkness  and  fog  and  yet  preserve  perfect 
communication.  The  admiral  reported  that 
the  system  placed  his  ships  under  as  good 
control  at  a  distance  of  eighty  niilos  as  they 
would  have  boon  at  fifteen  miles  without  it. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  presentation 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  invention: 

Messages  can  be  sent  with  certainty  100 
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miles  over  water  and  50  miles  ou  land.  The 
transmitters  and  receivers  are  what  is  called 
"  tuned."  It  is  impossible  for  a  receiver  to 
take  messages  except  those  intended  or 
"  tuned  "  for  it.  That  does  away  with  the 
objection,  sometimes  ignorantly  urged,  that 
wireless  telegrajjhy  could  not  be  secret.  Mes- 
sages go  without  difficulty  where  mountains 
stand  between  the  sending  and  the  receiv- 
ing stations.  The  curvature  of  the  earth  is 
about  ]000  feet  in  80  miles.  Yet  messages  are 
sent  80  miles  by  this  system  from  a  wire  130 
feet  in  bight. 

Wireless  telegraphy  could  be  operated 
from  the  heart  of  New  York  to  a  point  out- 
side. The  instrument  in  the  city  need  not 
be  situated  in  any  high  building.  The  re- 
ceiving wire  might  be  suspended  just  above 
the  ground.  It  would  respond  to  the  elec- 
trical waves  from  its  fellow  that  is  tuned 
to  it,  without  any  regard  for  all  the  im- 
mense masses  of  stone  and  iron  that  inter- 
vene between  them. 

The  wireless  apparatus  is  simple  and  does 
not  readily  get  out  of  order.  It  consists  of  a 
pole  at  the  sending  and  one  at  the  receiving 
station.  The  pole  supports  a  vertical  wire 
which  is  charged  with  a  current  of  high 
tension  electricity,  and  allowed  to  discharge 
to  the  earth  through  a  short  "  spark  gap." 
The  discharge  consists  of  a  great  number  of 


oscillations  between  the  earth  and  the  wire, 
creating  in  the  wire  a  rapidly  oscillating  cur- 
rent. The  oscillations  are  projected  in  all 
directions,  obeying  the  laws  of  light  and 
heat.  They  set  up  similar  tho  weaker  oscil- 
lations in  the  receiving  apparatus. 

As  the  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  "  Wire- 
less Telegraph  &  Signal  Company"  says: 

"  Tlie  receiver  consists  of  a  telegraphic  instru- 
ment actuated  by  a  battery,  the  current  of  whicli 
is  interrupted  by  a  variable  resistance  which  is 
called  the  '  coherer.'  This  coherer  has  the  prop- 
erty of  becoming  a  conductor  only  when  oscilla- 
tions are  produced  in  the  vertical  wire  connected 
with  it.  The  effect  of  these  oscillations  on  the 
coherer  is  to  cause  it  to  allow  tiie  current  of  the 
local  battery  to  actuate  the  telegraph  instru- 
ment. It  follows  from  this  that  the  telegraph 
instrument  will  work  when  the  transmitter  is 
working  and  will  repeat  every  signal  which 
comes  from  the  transmitter.  The  mechanism  is 
not  especially  delicate  and  does  not  readily  get 
out  of  order.  No  special  electrical  knowledge  is 
required  to  operate  the  system.  The  transmit- 
ting and  receiving  apparatus  are  tuned  so  that 
each  receiver  responds  to  its  own  transmitter. 

"  The  principal  cost  of  installation  is  for  the 
poles  which  support  the  vertical  wire.  The  re- 
ceivers cost  about  $60  each.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  chiefly  the  cost  of  current  for  charg- 
ing the  vertical  wire  and  tiie  renewal  of  battery 
cells  in  the  receivers." 
New  York  City 


British   or   American    Colonial    Government. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Henry  Hardinge,   K.C.M.G., 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  in  Govf.rnment  of  the  Zanzibak  and  I'.ast  Africa  PROTEfToRATES. 


THE  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Peraba, 
which  constitute  the  Zanzibar  Protec- 
torate, are  ruled  through  the  native 
Great  Sultan  and  are  self-supporting  financial- 
ly. The  Sultan  has  an  English  Prime  Minister, 
who  can  only  be  removed  by  the  consent  of 
Her  Majesty's  representative,  and  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  Sultan's  troops  and  the 
heads  of  the  principal  executive  departments 
are  Englishmen.  The  system  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  native 
States  of  India,   and  in  practice,  tho  not  iu 


theory,  in  Egypt.  The  relations  of  the  Sul- 
tan with  foreign  powers  are  conducted 
through  the  English  Representative;  and  the 
English  P^oreign  Office  examines  the  annual 
estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  but, 
while  exercising  a  general  supervision  over 
the  administration,  does  not  interfere  in  de- 
tails. On  important  questions  of  principle  it 
dictates,  under  the  outward  form  of  "  ad- 
vice," the  policy  of  the  native  government. 
In  such  matters  as  the  abolition  of  the 
"  status  of  slavery,"  the  application  of  the 
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General  Act  of  the  Brussels  Coufereuce,  aud 
the  abolition  or  imposition  of  such  duties  on 
foreign  commerce  as  are  consistent  with  the 
treaties  made  (l)efore  the  establisliment  of 
our  protectorate)  between  the  Sultan  and  va- 
rious foreign  governments,  it  indicates 
through  myself  the  general  lines  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  allows  tile  native  government  a 
large  latitude  as  to  the  modus  proccdcndl.  The 
native  Mohammedan  law  is  administered 
mainly  by  native  magistrates  in  all  cases 
where  a  defendant  or  prisoner  is  a  native; 
l)ut  our  legal  system  is  still  somewhat  cum- 
brous and  anomalous,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  foreigners,  including  British  subjects,  en- 
joy under  the  old  treaties  rights  of  ex-terri- 
toriality  similar  to  those  existing  under  va- 
rious forms  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  in 
Morocco,  Pei'sia,  China,  etc.  This  problem 
will  not,  however,  trouble  you  in  Cuba  or  in 
the  Philippines. 

On  the  East  African  mainland  the  position 
is  different.    A  long  strip  ten  miles  deep  on 
the  coast  of  tlu;  East  Africa  Protectorate  is' 
under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar;  his  flag  flies  there  side  by  side 
with  ours,  and  we  pay  him  a  fixed  annual 
rent  for  the  rigiit  of  direct  administration. 
An  analogy,  not  of  course  complete,  but  tol- 
erably -close,  is  to  be  found    in   the  Sudan 
province  intrusted  to  I>ord   Kitchener.    Be- 
yond this  ten  mile  strip   tlio  British  Govern- 
ment is  unquestioned  master,  and  for  prac- 
tical purposes  of  administration  the  ten  mile 
strip  and  the  interior  are  thoroughly  fused, 
the  only  differences  between  the  one  and  the 
other  being  in  matters  of  legal  procedure,  as 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  between  England 
I  and  Scotland.    I  am  responsible,  as  Her  Maj- 
<^sty's  Commissioner,  for  the  government  of 
the  whole   Protectorate   (an   area   of  about 
150,000  square  miles)  and  administer  it  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  Foreign  Office,  through 
four  "  sub-commissionex*s,"  each  of  whom  is 
in  charge  of  a  province,  and  has  under  him  on 
an  average  four  "  District  Officers  and  Col- 
lectors." each  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  a  dis- 
trict.   This  system,  as  you  will  see.  is  mainly 
tliat  of  the  Indian  Presidencies  and  Prov- 
I'lf'Ps.      As  the  country  is  not  yet  self-sup- 


porting, an  annual  "  grant  in  aid  "  is  voted 
by  Parliament,  the  amount  (usually  about 
£80,000  or  £90,000  a  year)  being  fixed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  in  I„ondon,  which  con- 
trols all  the  details  of  expenditure.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years'  time  (the  Pro- 
tectorate is  not  yet  five  years  old)  the  rev- 
enue will  cover  the  cost  of  government,  and 
that  grants  in  aid  and*  the  strict  Treasury 
control  which  they  necessitate  will  no  longer 
be  requisite.  Tho  the  principal  officials  are 
Englishmen  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  they  govern  the  natives  very  largel.v 
through  the  agency  of  their  own  tribal 
chiefs,  and  the  conditions  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  being  very  primitive  we  are 
only  very  gradually  introducing  European 
administrative  methods. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me,  being  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  Cuba  or  the  Philip- 
pines, to  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  those  acquisitions.  The 
method  would  perhaps  be  very  different  in  a 
country  of  old  Latin  civilization  and  with  a 
Spanish-American  population,  such  as  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico,  from  that  to  be  followed  in  the 
Philippines,  where  the  Asiatic  element  is 
still  so  strong.  In  both  you  will  gradually,  I 
imagine,  form  an  American  civil  service, 
composed  of  men  who  will  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  to  perform  the  duties  of 
administration  in  your  tropical  possessions; 
and  when  you  have  got  them  you  will  allow 
them  a  very  considerable  latitude  in  the  man- 
agement of  your  affairs  there,  and  will  inter- 
fere with  them  as  little  as  possible  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  broad  lines  of  policy  which 
your  President  and  Congress  will  lay  down 
for  their  general  guidance,  and  which  will 
probably  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
reports  sent  home  by  them,  aud  by  the  recom- 
mendations which  their  constantly  increasing 
experience  will  suggest  to  them.  No  doubt  they 
will  now  and  then,  as  we  do,  make  mistakes, 
and  involve  you  in  trouble;  but  a  people  so 
quick  and  intelligent  and  above  all  so  adapt- 
able as  the  Americans  are  bound.  I  should 
think,  in  the  long  run  to  make  their  adminis- 
tration of  subject  and  colored  races  a  suc- 
cess. 


A  Forward  Step  lor  the  South. 

By  Booker  T.   Washington, 

President  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 


THE  Industrial  Convention  held  recently 
at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  was  of  more 
than  usual  signilicance.  The  conven- 
tion was  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  acting  upon  measures  that  ,would  im- 
prove the  material  condition  of  the  South. 
The  strongest  and  most  intelligent  white  men 
in  all  the  Southern  States,  together  with  two 
or  three  negroes,  were  invited,  and  the  ne- 
groes together  with  the  white  men  took  part 
in  the  convention.  The  attendance  was  not 
large  as  to  numbers,  but  all  of  the  Southern 
States  were  represented— several  by  their 
Governors.  Among  others,  the  subjects  of 
immigration,  agriculture,  mining,  manufac- 
turing, industrial  education,  public  schools, 
good  roads  and  the  relation  of  the  negro  to 
the  material  progress  of  the  South  were  con- 
.  sidered.  The  last  named  subject  created  the 
most  interest  and  discussion. 

The  most  encouraging  as  well  as  the  most 
significant  address  made  on  the  relation  of 
the  negro  to  the  progress  of  the  South  was 
by  ex-Governor  McCorkle,  of  West  Virginia, 
a  native  Sotithern  man  and  a  Democrat. 
With  the  exception  of  addresses  made  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  before  Southern  audiences  at 
various  times.  Governor  McCorkle  made  the 
strongest,  bravest  and  wisest  remarks  on  the 
duty  of  the  Southern  white  people  toward  the 
negro  that,  I  think,  have  been  made  by  any 
Southern  white  man  to  a  Southern  white  au- 
dience since  the  war.  He  told  his  audience 
plainly  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  South- 
ern whites  must  face  the  fact  that  there  could 
be  no  permanent  prosperity  for  the  whole 
South  till  the  negro  question  was  settled,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  settled  till  settled  right. 
He  added  further  that  the  main  difficulty  was 
in  regard  to  how  the  negro  was  to  be  treated 
at  the  ballot-box.  He  stated  how,  for  twenty 
years,  many  of  the  Southern  States  had  prac- 
ticed the  habit  of  getting  rid  of  the  force  of 
the  negro's  ballot  by  unholy  methods,  and 
how  this  was  not  .only  injustice  to  the  negro 
but  was  a  greater  injury  to  the  morals  of  the 
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white  man.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
immigration,  capital  and  intelligence  would 
not  flow  into  a  country  where  there  was  not 
a  pure  ballot.  He  said  further  that  the  time 
had  now  come  when  the  South  must  face  the 
problem  bravely  and  wisely,  and  that  the 
only  solution  was  in  a  law  that  would  put 
certain  safeguards  about  the  ballot  so  as  to 
limit  voting  to  the  intelligent  and  property- 
holding  class  of  both  races;  that  there  be  no 
loophole  or  "  understanding  clause "  that 
would  permit  an  ignorant  white  man  to  vote 
while  withholding  the  same  privilege  from 
a  negro.  He  implored  the  Southern  whites 
to  take  the  negro  into  their  political  confi- 
dence and  treat  him  justly,  and  was  confi- 
dent that  the  negro  would  repay  such  con- 
fidence by  loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
South. 

At  the  time  Governor  McCorkle  spoke  the 
house  was  full  of  Southern  white  men  and 
women,  and  every  declaration  that  the  Gov- 
ernor made  was  earnestly  listened  to  and 
was  loudly  applauded.  The  applause  with 
which  the  address  was  received  was  the 
most  gratifying  feature  of  the  convention. 

The  day  following  Governor  McCorkle's 
address,  after  all  had  had  ample  time  to 
think  over  the  meaning  of  his  words,  the 
convention,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

"  To  remove  the  race  problem  from  the  do- 
main of  politics,  where  it  has  so  long  and  so 
seriously  vexed  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
South,  we  recommend  to  the  several  States  of 
the  South  the  adoption  of  an  intelligent  standard 
of  citizenship,  that  will  apply  equally  to  black 
and  white  alike.  This  should  become  the  policy 
of  the  South  as  outlined  in  the  three  addresses 
delivered  before  this  body  yesterday,  and  that 
there  may  be  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of 
the  suggestions  contained  in  those  addresses,  we 
recommend  their  publication  in  full  by  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  South,  and  their  subsequent 
distribution  in  permanent  form  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  should  be  evident  to  any  reflecting  per- 
son that  the  South  needs  the  labor  of  the  negro ; 
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that  it  constitutes  the  most  available,  tractable 
and  efficient,  under  proper  instruction  and  han- 
dling ;  that  it  is  free  from  anarchistic  taint  or 
tende^icies,  and  is  among  us  to  stay,  so  that 
every  reasonable  means  should  be  adopted  to 
maintain  the  best  of  relations  between  the  races 
in  the  South,  bearing  as  it  does  so  directly  on 
th(!  material  welfare  of  both  white  and  black 
among  us.  We  recommend  the  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  negro  throughout  the  South,  and  the 
opening  to  them  of  all  avenues  of  industry,  fi'eed 


from  any  intimidation,  from  any  source  or 
sources  whatever,  and  under  the  protection  of 
just  laws  for  remunerating  their  service." 

All  things  considered,  I  think  this  the  most 
forward  step  that  has  yet  been  taken  by  any 
influential  and  roprosentative  body  of  South- 
ern white  men,  and  all  of  us.  North  and 
Soiitli,  must  see  in  it  ground  for  hope  of  still 
better  thinj;s  in  the  future. 

TusKEGEE,  Ala. 


The  Religious  Question  in  Porto  Rico. 


I. 

By  H.   K.   Carroll.   LL.D. 


'  Lately  Uniti'd  States  Special 

THE  passing  of  the  interests  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  Porto  Rico 
from  Spanish  into  American  ecclesi- 
astical hands  will  make  the  solution  of  the 
religious  problems  before  us  much  less  diffi- 
cult. Fortunately  our  Government  is 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  and  has  no 
entangling  alliances  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Its  course  is  clearly  marked 
out  for  it  by  (he  Constitution.  The  Church 
must  be  disestablished,  not  because  it  is 
Catholic,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  Church. 
The  priests  must  find  other  than  public 
moans  of  support,  not  because  they  are 
priests,  but  because  they  are  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, which  must  pay  its  own  bills,  whether 
iu  the  United  States  or  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
administrator  of  that  diocese  (the  Spanish 
bishop,  next  in  rank  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, having  gone  to  Spain  when  evacuation 
took  place)  understood  perfectly  that  the 
connection  of  State  and  Church  must  cease, 
as  contrary  to  American  ideas  and  princi- 
ples, and  pleaded  simply  that  support  for 
the  priests  might  be  provided  temporarily, 
until  the  transition  could  be  made  to  the  vol- 
untary basis.  He  said  the  congregations  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  contribute  (o  the 
Church,  and  the  priests  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  or  starve,  and  the  influence  of 
j  the  Church  was  greatly  needed  to  conserve 
'  Hie  morals  of  the  people.  Consignor  Per- 
,  piiia  argued  that  this  might,  be  done  with- 
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out  compromising  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stixtcs,  for  our  Government  does  con- 
tribute indirectly  to  the  support  of  Churches 
by  allowing  their  property  to  remain  un- 
taxed. His  zeal  for  his  Church  was  perfect- 
ly natural  and  perfectly  proper.  But  the 
Church  was  disestablished  the  moment 
American  occupation  was  complete,  without 
the  issuing  of  any  definite  order.  It  seemed 
to  be  taken  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
payments  to  the  Church  from  the  Insular 
Treasury  should  cease  immediately,  and 
cease  they  did,  and  that,  too,  without  pro- 
test from  the  people  against  it.  They  were 
evidently  ready  for  the  change,  l)ecause  they 
understood  it  was  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can plan,  and  they  were  (piite  anxious  to 
become  Americans  and  accept  American  in- 
stitutions. 

General  Brooke's  lirst  order  as  Governor- 
(Jeneral  did  not  name  the  Church;  but  in  de- 
claring that  the  existing  system  of  laws 
woidd  be  retained  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  virtually  disestablished  the  Church 
and  nullitied  all  those  laws  which  give  it 
exclusive  privileges.  Tlio  Insular  Advisory 
Commission  has  brought  upon  itself  the  crit- 
icisms of  the  Catholic  press  of  this  country 
for  proposing  that  priests  and  nuns  be  al- 
lowed to  marry.  It  had  in  mind,  doubtless, 
the  provision  of  the  Civil  Code  in  the  chap- 
ter ou  marriage,  which  prohibits  priests  and 
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religious  from  marrying.  The  prohibition 
was  a  natural  one  under  a  Catholic  govern- 
ment. The  marriage  of  such  persons  would 
be  a  scandal  to  all  good  Catholics,  and  no 
Government  representing  both  Church  and 
State  could  tolerate  it.  It  would  bring  re- 
proach upon  the  State  as  well  as  upon  the 
Church.  Under  our  system  celibacy  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  Church  regulation.  Ecclesi- 
astical authorities  can  enforce  it  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit;  but  our  Government  can  make 
no  law  commanding  either  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience to  it.  That  provision  of  the  Span- 
ish code  is,  therefore,  really  of  no  effect; 
neither  is  that  other  provision,  changed  by 
General  Henry,  requiring  all  Catholics  to  be 
married  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  form. 
No  one  can  be  debarred  from  civil  marriage 
in  Porto  Rico  by  reason  of  any  Church  con- 
nection, vocation  or  regulation. 

These  and  other  religious  questions  are  set- 
tling themselves  without  act  of  Congress  or 
formal  military  order.  Doubtless,  in  good 
time,  measures  will  be  talien  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Codes,  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  American  principles.  But  there 
are  some  important  problems  involving  prop- 
erty which  are  not  quite  so  easy  of  settle- 
ment. The  cemeteries  and  the  churches  are 
claimed  both  by  the  Church  and  the  munic- 
ipalities. How  can  decisions  be  reached 
which  will  serve  the  cause  of  both  law  and 
equity  ? 

The  Church  does  not  claim  any  property 
right  in  the  cemeteries.  They  were  purchased 
and  built,  maintained  and  administered,  by 
the  municipalities,  to  which  the  right  of  title 
is  conceded.  But  the  Church  claims  control 
over  burials  in  these  cemeteries,  or  at  least 
in  the  consecrated  portions.  It  bases  its 
claims  on  these  facts:  1.  The  cemeteries 
were  intended  for  Catholic  burials;  2,  they 
were  consecrated  for  that  sole  purpose  by 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church;  3,  the  Church 
has  always,  through  its  priests,  indicated 
what  bodies  were  entitled  to  ecclesiastical 
burial;  4,  the  municipalities  have  always  ac- 
quiesced In  this  arrangement;  5,  non-Catho- 
lics have  never  with  the  consent  of  the 
Church  been  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
but  always  outside  the  walls  in  the  uncon- 
secrated  portion.  The  argument  from  these 
facts  is,  in  essence,  that  immemorial  usage 


constitutes  a  right;  that  what  the  Church  is 
called  upon  to  consecrate  it  has  the  right  to 
guard  against  desecration;  that  it  would  not 
have  consecrated  the  cemeteries  on  any  other 
condition. 

It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  this 
makes  out  a  strong  case.  I^et  us  see  what 
considerations  may  be  advanced  upon  the 
other  side.  This  condition  of  things  arose 
under  a  Government  under  which  Church 
and  State  were  combined.  The  Governor- 
General  was  Fairanato  Roal,  and  the  bishop 
had  second  place  in  rank  in  the  civil  admin- 
istration. Municipalities  were  constrained 
to  allow  the  participation  of  the  Church  in 
control  of  burials,  because  of  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  Church.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  pressure  upon  the  munic- 
ipalities. It  Avas  natural  and  customary 
and  according  to  the  fitness  of  things  to  have 
the  cemeteries  consecrated.  But  the  munic- 
ipalities were  not  at  liberty  to  do  otherwise. 
Now  Church  and  State  are  to  be  kept  sep- 
arate. What  is  the  right  of  the  State,  and 
what  is  the  right  of  the  Church  under  the 
new  conditions  ?  If  the  Gordian  knot  can- 
not be  untied,  shall  it  be  cut? 

The  cemetery  is  not  only  the  place  where 
those  who  die  may  be  buried,  but  where  they 
must  be  buried.  Persons  may  or  may  not 
use  the  Church  while  they  live.  They  can 
exercise  choice  and  stay  away  from  it,  if 
they  prefer;  but  there  is  no  choice  as  to  bur- 
ial. That  is  compulsory.  Here  is  a  cem- 
etery created  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  all  taxpayers  in  the  district.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  title  is  vested  in  the  munic- 
ipality. Can  it  be  lawful  to  refuse  burial 
to  any  inhabitant,  simply  because  the  parish 
priest  will  not  certify  that  he  is  entitled  to 
ecclesiastical  sepulture  ?  General  Henry 
was  satisfied  that  the  claim  of  the  Church 
was  good,  and  issued  an  order  instructing 
municipalities  to  allow  the  priest  to  indi- 
cate those  entitled  to  burial  in  consecrated 
ground.  He  also  obliged  the  municipahtles 
to  keep  the  cemeteries  in  proper  condition. 
This  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  Constitution.  If  the  cemeteries 
are  civil  property,  should  the  Church  be  al- 
lowed to  intervene  and  forbid  some  to  be 
buried  within  their  walls  ?  If  the  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  right  of  control 
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over  burials,  over,  in  fact,  the  only  use  which 
a  cemetery  can  have,  ought  it  not  to  provide 
for  its  maintenance  V  In  answering  these 
questions  the  peculiar  circumstances  must  be 
fully  considered.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the 
right  answer.  The  city  receives  all  the  bur- 
ial rents  and  returns,  which  are  sufficient 
to  Iveop  the  grounds  in  condition.  But  I  am 
doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  dual  con- 
trol. 

A  former  Governor-General  gave  permis- 
sion to  bury  a  Protestant  in  the  cemetery  at 
Ponce.  The  Church  opposed  it,  but  Its  ob- 
struction was  overcome  by  force  and  the 
burial  accomplished.  In  many  cemeteries, 
after  American  occupation,  the  rule  was  re- 
laxed, and  all  bodies  accompanied  by  the 
usual  certificate  from  the  municipal  judge 
were  received.  A  few  municipalities  tooli. 
action,  opening  their  cemeteries  to  all.  There 
aie,  in  some  cases,  separate  grounds  for  the 
burial  of  non-Catholics;  but  they  are  com- 
monly outside  the  walls  and  are  unsightly 
and  ineligible  places.  Freethinkers,  Protest- 
ants, Jews  and  those  Catholics  who  die  with- 
out the  rites  of  the  Church  are  shut  out  of 
the  cemeteries  by  virtue  of  General  Henry's 
order;  other  places  must  be  provided  for 
them.    Thus  families  may  be  separated. 

Catholic  conscience  ought  not  to  be  forced. 
Neither  should  a  minority,  however  small, 
be  deprived  of  a  civil  right.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  to  arrange  a  modus  vivcndi  (not  for 
the  dead  who  make  no  trouble)  by  which 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  shall  have  equal 


burial  in  the  municipal  grounds.  The 
graves  of  Catholics  can  be  consecrated,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Sherman  family,  some  of 
whom  were  Catholics  and  some  not,  yet 
they  Jie  peacefully  side  by  side,  with  no  right 
denied  and  no  conscience  forced. 

The  difficulty  of  the  present  plan  of  dual 
control  is  obvious.  Admitting  that  it  is  not 
in  violation  of  our  organic  law,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  It  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  jealousies 
and  conflicts  in  the  future.  The  maintenance 
of  separate  grounds  will  not  obviate  trouble. 
Non-Catholics  will  increase,  and  all  signs  of 
official  favoritism  toward  a  particular 
Church  would  be  resented.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  burials  are  Catholic  burials;  but  it 
would  not  be  lawful  to  turn  the  cemeteries 
entirely  over  to  that  Church.  They  are  pub- 
lic property  and  cannot  be  alienated,  tho 
they  might  possibly  be  sold.  If  this  were 
done,  burial  might  be  left  to  Church  or  cor- 
porate or  private  initiative;  but  Spanish 
people  are  not  accustomed  to  this  sys- 
tem. The  municipalities  could  gradually 
provide  new  grounds  open  to  all,  leaving 
existing  cemeteries  chiefly  to  Catholic  use. 
If  neither  of  these  solutions  is  accepted,  the 
opening  of  municipal  cemeteries  to  all,  al- 
lowing Individual  Catholic  graves  to  be  con- 
secrated might  conserve  all  interests  and 
rights.  This  is  the  plan  substantially 
adapted  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  question  of  Church  property  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  another  article. 

Plainfifld,  N    J 


Good    and    Evil. 

By  J.   Mark  Baldwin. 


LONG  the  waiting— many  the  tear  ! 
Dull  tlie  siglit  -alive  the  fear  ! 
Weak  the  will— the  effort  faiut  ! 
l>eop  the  sigh— low  the  plaint  ! 


For  felt  the  evil — born  the  right  ! 
Dense  the  darkness— keen  the  sight  1 
Grieved  the  weakness— gained  tlio  strengtli  ! 
Strained  the  distance— home  at  length  ! 


Yet  never  a  goal— but  ends  a  way  ! 
Never  a  dark—but  boars  a  day  ! 
Never  a  strong— but  feels  a  pain  ! 
Never  a  fall— but  brings  a  gain  ! 


God  is  in  us— this  the  strife  ! 
"N'ictory  through  us— this  is  life  ! 
The  will  to  do— is  virtue  done  ! 
The  grief  to  lose— is  goodness  won  ! 
Princkton,  N.  J. 


Notes  of  an   Itinerant  Policeman  * 

III.     THE  BUSINESS  OF  PICKING  POCKETS. 
By  Josiah  Flynt. 


NEXT  to  the  tramp,  who  is  more  of  a  nui- 
sance on  American  railroads,  however, 
than  a  criminal  offender,  the  pickpocket 
is  the  most  troublesome  man  that  a  railroad 
police  officer  has  to  deal  with.  He  has  made  a 
study  of  the  different  methods  by,which  pas- 
senfjers  on  trains  can  be  relieved  of  their 
pocketbooks,  and  unless  he  is  carefully 
watched  he  can  give  a  railroad  a  very  bad 
name.  The  same  is  true  of  a  circus,  in  the 
wake  of  which  light-fingered  gentry  are  gen- 
erally to  be  found.  Circuses,  like  railroads, 
hire  policemen  to  protect  their  properties  and 
patrons,  and  there  are  certain  "  shows " 
which  one  can  attend  and  feel  comparatively 
safe,  but  in  spite  of  the  detectives  which 
they  employ,  many  of  them  are  exactly  what 
the  owner  of  a  circus  called  them  in  my 
presence—"  Shake-downs."  Everybody  is  to 
be  "  shaken  down  "  who  is  "  green  "  enough 
to  let  the  pickpockets  get  at  him,  and  if  pock- 
etbooks are  lost,  the  proprietor  will  not  be 
held  responsible. 

A  railroad  company,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
severely  criticised,  and  justly,  if  pickpockets 
are  much  in  evidence  on  its  trains,  and  as 
they  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  habitual 
offenders,  the  railroad  police  officer  is  kept 
very  busy  during  the  summer  season. 

The  origin  of  the  pickpocket  takes  one  too 
far  back  in  history  to  be  explained  in  detail 
here,  but  the  probability  is  that  his  natural 
history  is  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
pocket.  When  pockets  were  sewed  into  our 
clothes,  and  we  began  to  put  valuables  into 
them,  the  pickpocket's  career  was  opened 
up;  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  most  expert  crim- 
inal specialists.  In  the  United  States  he  has 
frequently  begun  life  as  a  newsboy,  who,  if 
he  is  dishonest,  soon  learns  how  to  take 
change  from  the  "  fob "  pocket  of  men's 
coats.  If  he  becomes  skilled  at  this  kind  of 
"  grafting,"  and  attracts  the  attention  of 
some  older  member  of  the  pickpockets'  guild, 
he  is  instructed  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
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art,  or  trade,  as  one  pleases;  I  call  it  a  trade. 
An  apt  pupil  can  become  an  adept  before  he 
is  in  his  teens;  indeed,  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful pickpockets  in  the  country  to-day  are 
young  boys.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
wliy  so  many  criminals  make  pocket-picking 
their  specialty.  In  the  first  place,  it  brings 
in  hard  cash  which  does  not  have  to  be 
pawned  or  sold,  and  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  identify.  The  "  leather,"  or  pocketbook, 
is  "  weeded  "  (the  money  is  taken  out)  and 
then  thrown  away,  and  unless  some  one  has 
actually  seen  the  pickpocket  take  it  he  can- 
not be  convicted.  Another  reason  is  that  it 
requires  no  implements  or  tools  other  than 
those  with  which  nature  has  provided  us. 
Two  nimble  fingers  are  all  that  is  necessary 
after  the  victim  has  once  been  "  framed  up," 
and  the  ease  with  which  victims  are  found 
constitutes  still  another  attraction  of  the  pro- 
fession. We  all  think  that  we  take  great 
care  of  our  pocketbooks  in  crowded  thor- 
oughfares, and  on  street  cars,  but  the  most 
careful  persons  are  "  marks  "  for  the  pick- 
pocket if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plunder  will  pay  him  for  the  necessary  prep- 
arations. It  is  usually  the  unwary  farmer 
from  tlie  country  who  makes  the  easiest 
victim,  but  there  are  knowing  detectives 
who  have  been  relieved  of  their  pocket- 
books. 

A  fourth  reason,  and  the  main  one,  is  that 
a  practiced  hand  at  the  trade  takes  in  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Twenty-five  dollars  a 
"  touch "  is  not  considered  a  phenomenal 
record  if  there  is  much  money  in  the  crowd 
in  which  the  pickpocket  is  working,  and  five 
or  six  touches  in  a  day  frequently  only 
pay  expenses.  An  "A  No.  1  grafter"  is 
after  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  it  is  the 
ambition  of  every  man  in  the  business  to  be 
this  kind  of  pickpocket. 

Some  men  operate  on  the  "  single-handed" 
basis;  they  travel  alone,  arrange  their  own 
"  frame-ups  "  (personally  corner  their  vic- 
tims), and  keep  all  the  profits.    There  are  a 
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h'w  well-kuoAvu  successful  pickpockets  of 
tliis  order,  and  they  are  rated  liis'li  aiiioug 
llieir  fellows,  but  the  more  general  custom  is 
for  what  is  called  a  "  mob  "  of  men  to  travel 
together,  one  known  as  the  "  tool "  doing 
the  actual  picking,  and  tlie  others  attending 
to  the  "stalling."  A  stall  is  the  confed- 
erate of  the  pickpocket,  who  bumps  up 
against  people  or  arranges  them  in  such  a 
way  tliat  the  pickpocket  can  get  at  their 
pockets.  Practically  any  one  who  will  take 
!i  sliort  course  of  instruction  can  learn  how 
to  stall,  but  there  are  naturally  some  who 
are  more  expert  than  others.  A  tool  who 
liires  his  stalls  and  makes  no  division  of 
spoils  witli  tliem  will  sometimes  have  to  pay 
as  much  as  $5  a  day  for  skilled  men.  When 
lie  divides  what  he  gets,  each  man  in  the 
mob  may  get  au  equal  share  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  a  prearranged  agreement,  but  the  tool 
is  the  man  who  does  the  most  work. 

Of  first-class  tools,  men  who  are  known 
to  be  successful,  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  1,500  in  the  United  States.  Practically 
every  professional  offender  has  a  "  go  "  at 
pocket-picking  some  time  in  liis  career,  but 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  mal^e  a  suc- 
cess of  it  as  actual  pickpockets;  the  stalls 
are  numberless.  Among  the  x,500  there  are 
some  women  and  a  fair  proportion  of  young 
boys,  but  the  majority  are  men  anywhere 
from  twenty  to  sixty  years  old.  The  total 
number  of  tlie  successful  and  unsuccessful 
is  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand,  as  one 
likes.  All  that  is  actually  known  is  that 
Ihere  is  an  army  of  them,  and  one  can  only 
make  guesses  as  to  their  real  strength. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  a  mob 
of  pickpockets  at  work.  It  equals  football  In 
exercise  and  tactics,  and  fencing  in  cunning 
and  quickness.  At  the  railroad  station  one 
of  the  favorite  methods  is  for  the  mob  to 
mix  with  the  crowd,  pushing  and  tugging  on 
and  near  the  steps  of  the  coaches.  It  was 
"ly  duty  to  watch  carefully  on  all  such  oc- 
casions, and  I  was  finally  rewarded  by  see- 
ing some  pickpockets  at  work.  We  were 
three  officers  strong  at  the  time,  and  we  had 
couceatrated  at  the  middle  of  the  train 
where  the  pushing  was  worst.  One  of  the 
ofticers  was  a  man  who  has  made  a  lifelong 
'^tudy  of  grafts  and  grafters.  He  and 
I  were  standing  close  together  in  the  crowd. 


and  suddenly  I  saw  iiim  dart  like  a  flash  to- 
ward the  steps  of  one  of  the  cars.  I  closed 
in  also,  as  best  I  could,  and  there  on  the 
steps  were  two  big  stalls  blocking  the 
way,  one  of  them  saying  to  the  people  in 
front  of  liiiii:  "Excuse  me,  but  I  have  left 
my  valise  in  this  car."  His  confeuerate  was 
near  by,  also  pusliing.  Between  the  two  was 
the  tool  and  his  victim,  and  my  compan- 
ion had  slipped  in  among  them  just  in  time 
to  shove  his  arm  in  between  the  tool's  arm 
and  the  victim's  pocket,  and  the  "leather" 
was  saved. 

In  the  aisle  of  a  car,  when  the  passengers 
are  getting  out,  another  popular  procedure 
is  for  one  stall  to  get  in  front  of  the  victim, 
another  one  behind  him,  and  the  tool  places 
himself  so  that  he  can  get  his  hand  into  the 
man's  pocket.  The  stall  behind  pushes, 
and  the  one  in  front  turns  round  angrily, 
blocking  the  way  meanwhile,  and  says  to  the 
innocent  passenger:  "  Stop  your  pushing,  will 
you?  Have  yon  no  manners?"  The  man 
makes  profuse  apologies,  but  the  pushing 
continues  until  the  two  stalls  hear  the 
tool  give  11u>  thief's  cough  or  make  a 
noise  with  his  lips  such  as  goes  with  a  kiss, 
which  is  the  signal  to  them  that  the  leath- 
er has  come  up,  and  is  safely  landed;  it 
has  been  passed  in  lightning  fashion  to  a 
confederate  in  the  rear;  the  tool  never 
Ice(-ps  it  if  lie  can  help  it.  On  reaching  the 
station  platform  the  front  stall  begs  par- 
don for  tlie  harsh  words  he  has  spoken  to 
tile  passenger,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
story-t<dler  all  ends  happilj'. 

Still  another  trick,  and  one  that  can  hap- 
pen anywhere,  is  to  tip  the  victim's  hat  down 
over  his  eyes,  and  then  "  nick  "  him  while 
he  is  trying  to  get  his  equilibrium  again.  A 
veteran  justice  of  the  peace  whom  I  met  on 
my  travels,  and  who  was  the  twin  brother  in 
appearance  of  the  poet  Whittier,  has  an 
amusing  story  to  tell  of  how  this  trick  was 
played  on  him.  We  had  called  on  him— my 
two  brother  otlicers  and  I— to  find  out  whether 
he  would  enforce  the  local  suspicious  char- 
acter ordinance  if  we  brought  pickpockets 
before  him  that  we  knew  w(>re  in  town.  It 
was  circus  day,  and  a  raft  of  them  had  fol- 
lowed the  show  to  the  town,  and  we  were 
afraid  that  they  might  attempt  to  do  work 
on  our  trains. 
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"  Pickpockets  !  Enforce  the  suspicious 
ctiaracter  ordinance  !  "  screamed  the  little 
Squire.  "  You  just  bring  the  slickers  in  an' 
see  what  I'll  do  with  them.  Why,  gol  darn 
them,  tliey  got  $30  out  o'  mo  the  night  tlie 
soldier  boys  came  home." 

"  How  did  it  happen?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
was  coming  down  that  stairway  over  there 
across  the  street,  my  hat  fell  over  my  eyes, 
and  I  stumbled.  I  didn't  think  anything 
about  it  at  the  time,  but  when  I  gotiiown  to 
Simpson's  where  I  was  going  to  buy  some 
groceries  for  my  wife,  I  found  that  my  wal- 
let was  gone." 

"  Did  you  notice  any  one  on  the  stair- 
way?" 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  Well  dressed  looking 
stranger  coming  down  behind  me,  and  there 
may  have  been  another  man  behind  him,  but 
I  couldn't  'a'  sworn  that  he  took  my  wallet. 
Some  boys  found  it  down  the  street  the  next 
day." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  to  travel 
much,  and  we  are  all  on  the  cars  a  little,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  describe  the  "  raise  " 
and  "  change  "  tricks.  When  a  victim  is  to 
be  I'aised  one  stratagem  is  for  a  stall 
to  go  to  him  and  ask  wliether  a  valise  in  the 
seat  behind  him  is  his— it  always  is— and  if 
-so,  will  he  kindly  shift  it.  If  passengers  are 
getting  into  the  car,  and  there  is  considera- 
ble crowding  going  on,  the  man  will  be  re- 
lieved of  his  pocketbook  while  he  is  reach- 
ing down  for  his  valise. 

To  "  change  "  a  man  is  to  shift  him  from 
one  car  to  another  on  the  plea  that  the  one 
he  is  in  is  to  be  taken  off  at  a  junction. 
While  he  is  changing  and  going  down  the 
aisle,  his  "  roll "  or  wallet  disappears,  and 
tlie  pickpockets  take  another  train  at  the 
junction.  It  is  all  done  in  a  flash,  and  is  as 
simple  as  can  be  to  those  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  a  great  many  "  leathers  "  would  be 
saved  if  people  would  only  be  careful  and 
not  crowd  together  like  sheep.  At  circuses 
I  have  seen  them  push  and  shove  like  mad, 
and  all  the  while  the  pickpockets  were  at 
work  among  them. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  an  Illinois 
town  where  a  mob  of  pickpockets  had 
been  led  to  belieA'e  that  they  had  "  squared  " 
things    sufficiently    with   the   authorities   to 


be  able  to  run  "  sure  thing "  games  at  the 
show  grounds  witli  impunity— pickpockets 
dabble  occasionally  in  games— but  they 
SAvindled  pi^oplo  so  outrageously  that  the  au- 
thorities got  scared  and  prohibited  the 
games.  Tlie  men  had  paid  so  heavily,  how- 
ever, for  what  they  had  considered  were 
privileges,  that  they  were  going  to  be  losers 
unless  they  got  in  their  "  graft "  somehow, 
so  .they  turned  pickpockets  again,  and,  as  one 
man  put  it,  "  simply  tore  the  crowd  open." 
When  it  dispersed  the  ground  was  literally 
covered  with  emptied  pocketbooks. 

The  easiest  way  for  the  police  oflicer  to  deal 
with  the  pickpocket  is  to  know  him  when- 
ever he  appears,  and  to  let  him  understand 
that  he  is  "  spotted  "  and  would  better  keep 
away.  Some  officers  are  born  thief-catchers, 
and  can  seemingly  scent  crime  where  it  can- 
not even  be  seen,  and  whether  they  know  a 
man  or  not,  can  pick  out  the  real  culprit. 
The  average  officer,  however,  must  recognize 
his  man  before  he  can  touch  him,  unless  he 
catches  him  red-handed,  and  it  is  he  who 
knows  a  great  many  offenders  and  can  call 
tlie  "  turn  "  on  thein,  give  their  names  and 
records,  that  is  the  great  detective  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  sleuth  of  fiction,  who  catches 
criminals  by  magic,  as  it  were,  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  I  have  looked  for  him  all 
over  the  world  without  finding  him,  and 
why  writers  of  detective  stories  have  taken 
liim  as  their  type  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. Much  more  interesting  accounts 
could  be  written  if  the  writers  would  stick 
to  facts,  and  give  us  the  real  "  Hawkshaw." 

During  my  police  experience  I  carried  with 
me  a  pocket  "  rogues'  gallery  "  of  the  most 
notorious  pickpockets  of  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  I  had  to  travel.  For  a 
time  I  saw  so  many  of  these  gentry  in  the 
llesh,  and  was  shown  so  many  pictures,  that 
a  bewildering  composite  picture  of  all  formed 
in  my  mind.  It  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as 
if  everybody  I  saw  in  the  streets  re- 
sembled a  pickpocket  that  I  had  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for.  I  finally  determined  to 
commit  to  memory  a  picture  a  day,  or 
every  two  or  three  days,  as  was  necessary, 
and  learn  to  differentiate,  and  the  method 
proved  successful.  To-day  there  are  about 
fifty  pickpockets  that  I  shall  know  wherever 
I  see  them.    The  majority  of  them  I  have 
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met  pei'sonally,  but  a  number  are  known  to 
me  by  photograph  only. 

To  ilustrate  the  usefulness  of  photographs 
in  the  police  business,  and  incidentally  my 
method,  I  must  tell  about  a  pickpocket  whom 
I  identified  one  morning  in  a  town  where  a 
circus  was  exhibiting.  He  had  tried  to  take 
a  watch  from  a  fellow  passenger  on  a  trolley 
car,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  unscrewing 
it  from  the  chain  when  he  was  discovered. 
He  was  a  desperate  character,  and  drew  a 
razor,  with  which  he  frightened  everybody 
off  the  car,  including  the  motorman.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  running  the  car  him- 
self, but  on  seeing  that  it  was  going  to  take 
him  back  to  the  town,  he  deserted  it,  appro- 
priated a  horse  and  buggy  and  made  another 
dash  for  liberty.  He  was  eventually  driven 
into  a  fence  corner  by  some  of  the  young  men 
of  the  town,  and  kept  at  bay  until  the  police 
arrived,  when  he  was  taken  to  the  lock-up, 
where,  in  company  with  my  two  companions, 
I  saw  him.  He  was  brought  out  of  his  cell 
for  our  inspection,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it.  it  was  liis  photograph  in  my  book  that  I 
had  elected  to  commit  to  memory  a  few  days 
before.  I  knew  him  the  minute  I  saw  him, 
and  he  was  identified  beyond  a  possible 
doubt.  In  return  he  gave  me  the  worst 
scolding  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life,  and 
threatened  to  put  out  "  my  light "  when  he 
is  free  again,  but  this  is  a  fagon  de  parler  of 
men  of  his  class;  after  he  has  served  his  five 
or  ten  years  he  will  have  forgotten  me  and 
his  threat. 

The  amount  of  money  which  pickpockets 
take  in  annually  is  probably  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  specialists  in  crime. 


It  would  be  idle  to  say  how  large  it  is,  but  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  stolen  by  them  at  big  public  gath- 
erings to  which  they  have  access.  It  was  re- 
ported, for  instance,  that  at  the  recent  Con- 
federate Soldiers'  Reunion  in  the  South  $30,- 
(X)0  were  stolen  by  pickpockets,  and  almost 
every  day  in  the  year  one  reads  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  big  '•  touch  "  reaching  into  the 
thousands.  I  think  it  is  a  conservative  state- 
ment to  say  tliat  in  a  lifetime  the  expert 
pickpocket  steals  $20,000.  Multiply  this  fig- 
ure by  1,500,  which  I  have  given  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  first-class  grafters  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  result  reaches  high  up  into  the 
millions.  Like  other  professional  thieves, 
the  pickpocket  throws  away  his  money  like 
water,  and  very  seldom  thinks  of  saving  for 
old  age,  but  practically  all  successful 
mobs  have  "  fall  money "  (an  expense 
fund  for  paying  lawyers,  etc.,  when  they  get 
arrested)  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  each,  care- 
fully banked,  and  I  know  of  one  pickpocket 
who  is  the  owner  of  some  very  valuable  real 
estate.  A  good  illustration  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  recoup  themselves  financial- 
ly after  a  period  of  rest,  or  a  term  in  prison, 
is  the  story  told  about  one  of  them  who  re- 
turned to  this  country  penniless  after  a 
pleasure  trip  in  Europe.  The  man  related  the 
incident  to  a  friend  of  mine.  "  Didn't  have  a 
red,"  he  said.  "  1  tackled  a  saloon  keeper  T 
knew  for  a  couple  of  thousand.  How  long  do 
you  think  I  was  paying  him  back?  Three 
weeks! " 

If  the  pickpocket  knew  how  to  save  his 
money,  and  could  invest  it  well,  his  children 
might  some  day  be  our  millionaires. 

New  York  City. 
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By  Kate  Upson  Clark. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  a  humorous  publica- 
tion a  cartoon  represents  a  young  girl  as 
walking  Avith  her  father  and  pointing  out 
to  hira  one  of  her  friends  in  the  distance. 

"  There  goes  Anastasia  !  "  she  is  made  to 
exclaim.  '•  Such  a  noble,  intense,  truly  mod- 
ern  woman  !     Her   influence   is   marvelous. 


Why,  she  has  been  engaged  to  Charlie  New- 
man only  a  month,  yet  slie  has  fully  con- 
vinced him  tli:it  Sliakespearo  was  a  woman 
and  that  the  Bible  was  written  by  the  Queeu 
of  Shoba." 

But  however  the  "  Anastasias  "  may  wish 
that  some  part  of  the  Scriptures  might  prove 
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to  be  the  work  of  a  woman,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  apostles  of  even  the  highest 
sort  of  criticism  will  find  warrant  for  hopes 
in  that  direction.  Even  the  song  of  Miriam 
was  probably  composed  by  Moses.  Hannah 
made  a  noble  and  poetic  prayer,  and  Mary 
sang  one  of  the  grandest  lyrics  of  the  ages, 
but  women  in  those  days  were  evidently  busy 
over  something  outside  of  literature.  Neither 
did  they  then,  nor  for  many  ages  later,  re- 
ceive the  education  whicli  alone  makes  the 
production  of  literature  possrble.  Even 
among  men,  writers,  except  in  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, were  generally  held  in  low  esteem.  A 
literary  career  had  even  less  "  money  in  it " 
then  than  now.  Schools  and  colleges  for  men 
were  not  numerous.  Huldah  the  prophetess 
is  said  to  have  dwelt  in  a  college,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  much  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments and  sacred  lore  were  taught  in  such 
institutions.  Huldah  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  respected,  and  her  prophecies  show 
that  she  had  poetic  and  literary  gifts. 

Women  evidently  then,  as  during  'most  of 
the  time  since,  gained  no  extra  honors  on 
account  of  superior  learning.  Mr.  Tulliver 
expressed  the  general  situation  well  when  he 
said  in  his  homely  Avay,  "An  over-acute 
woman's  no  better  than  a  long-tailed  sheep— 
she'll  fetch  no  bigger  price  for  that."  But 
neither  were  men  greatly  desirous  of  mind- 
culture.  In  one  of  his  novels  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Scott  voices  only  the  verdict  of  those 
times  when  he  makes  one  of  his  knights  say 
that  "  reading  and  writing  should  be  left  to 
louts.  A  gentleman's  business  was  to  train 
his  hawk  handsomely,  to  ride  to  hounds 
bravely,  and  to  handle  well  the  bow."  The 
monks  were  not  disturbed  in  their  monopoly 
of  book-lore. 

In  the  old  German  epics  there  were  no 
women-characters.  Wars  and  battles,  which 
women  hate,  were  the  sole  themes  consid- 
ered. In  the  epoch  of  the  Nibelungenlied 
the  heroine  appears,  but  usually  only  as  an 
object  of  love.  In  P(>trareh  we  find  genuine 
respect  for  women.  Dante  went  so  far  as  to 
take  a  woman  as  the  guide  of  his  poetic  wan- 
derings. Boccaccio  makes  his  women  dis- 
solute and  immoral,  but  his  men  are  even 
more  so.  Calderon  iu  his  almost  innumer- 
able works  writes  of  woman  solely  as  an  ob- 
ject of  love,  whose  interest  for  the  world  van- 


ishes after  she  lias  passed  the  period  of 
youth  and  beauty.  It  is  said  that  no  por- 
trayal of  a  mother  exists  in  his  pages. 

With  Shakespeare  came  in  a  new  era  for 
women.  He  made  them  the  equals  of  his 
men.  "  Portia  devises  a  way  to  save  An- 
tonio, and  shows  full  capacity  to  carry  out 
her  scheme.  Juliet  invents  a  bold  maneuver 
when  Komeo  sees  no  way  out  of  their  di- 
lemma. Beatrice  has  confidence  in  her  cous- 
in when  others  falter,  and  manages  by  her 
own  wit  to  expose  the  adversary.  "Viola, 
modest  and  womanly,  was  willing  to  don  a 
boy's  dress  to  earn  her  living.  Lady  Mac- 
beth has  far  more  boldness  and  resource 
than  her  husband."  Philosophers  ascribe 
this  larger  conception  to  the  able  rule  and 
remarkable  mental  strength  of  Elizabeth. 
Perhaps  a  similar  influence  maybe  attributed 
to  the  reign  of  Victoria,  who,  with  all  her 
defects,  is  still  a  wonderful  woman,  who  has 
stood  like  a  rock  for  those  things  she  loves 
the  best— justice,  purity,  the  home,  and  good 
literature. 

In  looking  over  a  fairly  complete  catalog 
of  all  the  authors  of  so-called  good  literature 
from  Socrates  and  Plato  down,  about  2,500 
names  were  counted.  Of  these  about  400 
were  those  of  women.  Nine-tenths  of  these 
have  lived  during  the  present  century. 

The  reasons  Avliy  women  have  been  so  late 
in  entering  upon  the  literary  life  are  many. 
Of  course  the  great  fact  that  education  was 
not  considered  proper  for  women  until,  broad- 
ly speaking,  the  present  century,  is  the  chief 
one. 

In  the  next  place,  at  least  four-fifths  of  our 
women  are  married  at  an  early  age.  They 
are  so  constituted  that,  when  they  are  once 
the  possessors  of  husbands  and  children, 
these  become  the  paramount  interest  of  life. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  great  achievement  in 
any  intellectual  pursuit  is  possible  when  it  is 
made  a  secondary  interest.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  a  man  also  is  to  work  for  his  loved 
ones,  but  his  work  must  be  outside,  while 
the  woman's  is  inside.  He  has  every  incen- 
tive to  excel  in  his  profession,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  family.  His  work  must  therefore  take 
the  first  place  with  him,  in  a  sense  in  which  a 
woman's  usually  cannot.  Lord  Bacon,  how- 
ever, considered  it  a  misfortune  for  even  q 
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man  with  liiyii  niiibilions  lo  niiirry.  "He 
lli.'it  liiiili  :i  wife  .'111(1  cliildrcii,"  he  snys, 
"  liatli  s'iven  hostages  to  roi'tuno." 

The  uuniai-ried  woman,  thoiofore,  the  un- 
happily married,  the  woman  whose  children 
have  grown  up  before  her  force  has  abated, 
or  the  widow,  we  find  cxcclliii;;-  in  many 
forms  of  literature,  while  the  happily  mar- 
ried woman  rarely  figures  in  such  exalted 
activities.  Let  the  young  woman  choose  be- 
tween the  muse  and  matrimony.  She  can 
hardly  ever  have  both. 

Another  drawback  to  the  success  of  wom- 
en in  literature  is  their  sensitiveness,  which, 
from  their  rearing  and  education  as  well  as 
probably  from  their  nature,  is  keener  than 
that  of  man.     In  order  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
literature  in  these  days    an  author's  articles 
must  be  submitted  to  the  editors  of  newspa- 
i       pers  and  magazines,  and  his  books  must  un- 
j       dergo  merciless  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the 
i       "  readers  "  for  publishing  firms.     The  ordeal 
is  a  terrible  one  for  a  beginner.    It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that  many    of    the    greatest 
works  liave  often  been  handed  along  from 
one  disapproving  publisher  to  another,  while 
their  authors'  hearts  have  nearly  broken  in 
the  struggle.     At  last  success  came,  but  too 
often  the  scars  of  the  battle  cut  deeper  than 
the  joy  could  cure.    There  is  scarcely  a  pros- 
perous writer  of  the  present  day  who  cannot 
tell  harrowing  stories  of  his  fight  for  recog- 
nition.   When  defeat  has  been  the  end  of  it 
all,  who  can  measure  the  bitterness? 

One  young  woman  of  great  talent  received 
considerable  encouragement,  but  later,  hav- 
ing no  tact  for  using  her  success,  she  met 
with  reverse  after  reverse.  She  sank  under 
her  disappointments  until  she  became  so  ec- 
centric that  her  friends  were  alarmed  for  her 
sanity.  She  rallied  after  a  few  years,  threw 
away  her  pen  entirely,  and  entered  anotlfer 
profession,  where  she  achi<>ved  success.  But 
her  life  has  been  broken.  Slie  had  set  her 
lieart  upon  a  triumph  in  tli(>  world  of  letters, 
and  nothing  can  console  her  for  its  loss. 

In  another  case,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  literary  man.  began  to 
,  write  in  her  girlhood,  and  gained  much  neigh, 
■borhood  fame  before  she  was  eighteen.  It 
■  was  predicted  for  her  that  she  would  become 
ianother  Mrs.  Stowe.  She  had  half  a  dozen 
(articles  accepted  by  the  religious  papers,  and 


had  set  iier  desires  upon  a  "  career."  Then 
sjie  soiiieliow  lost  her  touch,  or  perhaps  her 
message  had  all  been  given  in  those  early 
compositions.  Her  beauty  began  to  fade.  By 
the  time  she  was  twent.v-eight  she  had  be- 
come a  confirmed  invalid,  who  rarely  left  her 
coiK-h,  and  tlms  she  still  lives. 

A  third  instance  is  that  of  a  really  gifted 
young  woman,  who  wrote  several  poems 
which  were  accepted  by  one  of  our  leading 
magazines.  She  married  and  became  the 
mother  of  cliildren,  but  her  literary  ambition 
still  burned.  Her  work  may  have  declined 
in  merit;  or  perhaps  her  range  was  limited, 
and  the  editors  had  had  enough  of  that  kind; 
but  for  some  reason  her  poems  came  back, 
"  unavailable."  Her  mind  gradually  lost  its 
tone,  and  she  is  now  hopelessly  insane.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  annals  of  literary  men 
are  the  saddest  In  the  world.  The  annals  of 
literary  women  arc  s.adder  still. 

Another  diawback  to  the  success  of  women 
in  literature  is  their  modesty.  The.v  would 
generally  prefer  that  some  one  whom  they 
love  should  have  the  glory  rather  than  them- 
selves. They  like  to  be  the  "  inspiration  "  of 
their  husbands  or  brothers  or  sons,  like  Ma- 
dame Daudet,  or  Miss  Herschel,  or  the  moth- 
er of  Augustine.  Renan  and  Dante  Rossetti 
paid  the  warmest  tribute  to  their  sisters. 
Bj'owning's  wonderful  ascriptions  to  his  wife 
form  almost  the  capstone  of  our  poetry, 
liamb  and  Wordsworth  were  greatlj'  indebt- 
ed to  their  sisters.  Hard.y  and  Hall  Caine 
profess  to  be  vitally  influenced  by  their 
wives.  Would  that  their  wives  were  stronger, 
or  else  different  !  During  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  scores  of  cases  may  be  found  in 
which  authors  declare  themselves  heavily  in- 
debted to  tlieir  women  relatives.  Avho,  never- 
theless, refuse  to  appear  upon  title-pages,  or 
to  receive  any  open  credit  for  what  has  often 
been  tlie  hard(>st  part  of  the  work. 

The  dress  of  women  has  formed  an  almost 
prohibitive  obstacle  to  their  entrance  upon 
any  important  undertakings.  It  is  confining 
and  hampering,  to  a  degree  unimaginable  to 
men.  It  is  essentially  immodest,  anti-mater- 
nal, and  subversive  of  all  other  interests  as 
well  as  the  literary  ones.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  large  proportion  of  sound  women 
can  exist  in  a  society  which  tolerates  the 
present  style  of  dress.    If  women  could  only 
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adopt  some  modification  of  the  loose  and 
flowing  garments  of  the  Orient,  one  grave 
hindrance  (o  fhoir  success  in  literature  and 
all  life  would  be  removed. 

Again,  public  opinion  has  been  against  the 
entrance  of  women  into  literature.  "  The 
literary  woman  "  has  been  a  target  for  the 
gibes  of  the  satirist,  from  Dr.  Johnson  down. 
Jane  Austen  was  compelled  by  her  friends  to 
l^eep  a  piece  of  white  needlework  at  hand,  so 
that  she  could  conceal  her  mafiuscript  in 
case  any  one  should  come  in  suddenly,  while 
Miss  Buruej'  did  not  dare  for  a  long  time  to 
reveal  her  authorship  of  "  Evelina."  Mar- 
montel  wrote  a  clever  play  upon  the  idea  that 
no  man  can  love  a  literary  woman. 

Yet,,  in  spite  of  all  thes(>,  and  many  more 
disadvantages,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what 
women  have  accomplished  in  tliis  lofty  field. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  with  freedom  and 
education  they  might  do  smootli  and  credit- 
able work,  but  it  has  been  said  that  they 
have  no  originality,  and  can  never  take  an 
initiative— and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  Jane  Austen  founded  a  distinct  school, 


whicli  has  now  and  will  always  have  its  fol- 
lowers and  disciples.  "  Jane  Eyre  "  was  the 
lirst  of  tlie  so-called  "  modern  novels  "  of  pas- 
sion, of  intense  personality,  of  profound  and 
thrilling  humanity.  It  lias  many  sins  to  an- 
swer for,  but  in  it  Charlotte  Bronte  took  a 
flight  into  before  unknown  realms  of  fiction, 
and  put  a  new  interpretation  upon  the  emo- 
tions of  the  human  soul.  No  man  ever  took 
the  initiative  into  a  department  of  literature 
more  absolutely  than  this  timid,  shrinking, 
quiet  little  soul.  Possibly  George  Eliot  is 
quite  as  much  an  originator.  Who  before  her 
ever  blended  analysis  and  insight  with  such 
finish  of  plot  and  action?  Surely  no  one  with 
such  art  as  she,  not  even  Thackeray. 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  stands  at  the  head 
of  "  novels  with  a  purpose."  It  proved  that 
they  can  be  absorbingly  interesting,  and  po- 
tently persuasive.  Whom  has  Miss  Wilkins 
imitated  in  her  exquisite  portrayals  of  New 
England  life?  Women  are  in  literature  now, 
not  only  as  followers  and  skilled  artificei's; 
they  are  the  founders  of  schools,  and  the  pa- 
tient promoters  of  the  highest  literary  art. 

Bkooklvn,  N    Y. 


How    Parnell's   Work   Goes    On. 

By  Daniel  Tallon, 


Lord  Mayor  of 

CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL  is 
dead,  but  the  great  work  which  he  be- 
gan so  well— the  cause  for  which  he 
gave  his  fortune  and  his  life— survives,  and 
thrives  because  of  him,  and  so  his  memory 
will  always  be  fresh  and  green  in  the  hearts 
of  true  Irishmen.  It  is  in  connection  with 
the  design  properly  to  conmiemorate  the 
great  leader  that  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  I 
have  come  to  this  country. 

We  in  Ireland,  who  liold  I'urnell  in  grate- 
ful remembrance,  desire  to  ei*ect  a  monu- 
ment to  him  and  also  to  buy  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  Parnell  mansion  and  demesne 
situated  in  Avondale,  County  Wicklow,  and 
maintain  them  as  public  property  forever. 
John  Parnell  and  Anna,  the  surviving 
brother  and  sister,  will  have  the  use  of  the 
property  during  their  lives. 


J^UBLiN,  Ireland, 

Not  only  did  our  hero  expend  for  us  liis- 
magnificent  energies  with  prodigal  libei'ality, 
l)ut  he  also  gave  his  fortune  for  the  same 
cause,  and  so  died  a  poor  man  with  mort- 
gaged estates.  The  mortgage  is  to  be  fore- 
closed in  November,  and  we  propose  to  sa#  jfl 
mansion  and  demesne  from  the  hammer.  The 
Parnell  tenants,  profiting  by  the  laws  which 
lie  procured  to  be  passed,  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  in  the  land  .they  are  cultivating; 
and  so  the  foreclosure  and  sale  will  do  them 
good  rather  than  harm  and  we  are  relieved 
of  anxiety  on  their  account. 

The  total  sum  re(iuired  for  monument  and 
purchase  of  mansion  and  demesne  is  be 
tween  $50,000  and  .$75,000.  We  began  th( 
work  of  collecting  in  Ireland,  have  raisei 
$5,000,  and  are  here  now  in  response  to  stren 
nous    invitations   from   Americans   who  re 
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member  that  Ireland's  bero  on  his  mother's 
side  was  a  descendant  of  "'  Old  Ironsides," 
Commodore  Stewart,  and  who  insist  that 
America  must  be  allowed  to  share  in  honor- 
ing him.  Invitations  have  poured  in  on  us 
from  scores  of  American  cities,  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  and  indeed,  we  suffer  from 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  the  matter  of 
hospitality  and  offers  of  assistance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  as  to 
the  complete  success  of  our  mission  here. 
The  desire  to  aid  us  seems  to  be  most  hearty 
and  unanimous,  and  the  crowded  meetings 
and  enthusiastic  greetings  we  have  experi- 
enced show  how  warm  and  sincen;  is  the  tie 
that  binds  Americans  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 

One  final  word  about  an  aspect  of  saving 
Avondale  fi'om  the  auctioneer.  The  house 
contains  a  beautiful  old  oil  painting  of  Com- 
modore Stewart  and  several  other  personal 
relics  of  the  great  American  naval  command- 
er of  the  Avar  of  1812,  and  of  the  United 
States  ship  "Constitution."  I  liave  noticed  the 
monuments  the  American  people  are  raising 
to  their  navy  for  its  prowess  in  the  recent 
war.  Should  they  not  also  be  anxious  to  pre- 
serve in  their  Irish  home  the  collection  of 
trophies  of  the  success  of  their  navy  in  the 
early  days  of  trial  and  struggle?  The  work 
and  traditions  of  Commodore  Stewart  made 
possible  and  were  the  forerunners  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Santiago  and  Manila. 

From  Ireland  to  America,  Mr.  Redmond 
and  I  bring  a  message  of  hope.  By  Parnell's 
means,  through  his  labors  and  his  sacrifices 
and  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  devoted 
band  of  patriots  who  fought  under  him, 
many  of  Ireland's  chains  have  been  stricken 
off.  Every  corner  of  the  Green  Isle  to-day 
is  happier  and  more  prosperous  because 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  lived  and  worked 
for  her.  His  was  the  pioneer  work,  his  the 
fierce  fighting  against  brutal  ignorance,  in- 
trenched insolence,  and  merciless  privilege; 
he  it  was  who  confronted  the  oppressor  with 
his  crimes  against  humanity,  shamed  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world;  bearded  him  in  his 
forum  and  made  him  acknowledge  th(> 
wrongs  he  had  done  and  was  doing. 

Ho  it  was  who  wielded  all  Irishmen  as 
they  had  never  before  been  wielded,  who, 
forming  them  in  solid  phalanx,  inspired  and 
led  them  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 


Kack-renting  is  a  thing  of  the  past  because 
(if  Parnell  and  his  work;  the  Irish  peasant 
is  no  longer  reckless  or  desperate;  he  has 
learned  thrift,  and  everywhere  is  buying  the 
hind  he  cultivates.  In  the  times  before  Par- 
nell began  his  work  the  tenant  was  absolute- 
ly at  the  mei'cy  of  the  landlord,  who  could 
oust  liim  at  any  time.  If  he  made  improve- 
ments the  landlord  raised  his  rent  because  of 
(li()S(>  very  improvements,  and  if  he  objected 
l)ut  him  out  and  rented  the  holding — his  im- 
provements and  all— to  another  peasant. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  most  of  the 
agricultural  popidation  of  Ireland  lived  in 
miserable  mud  huts,  because  the  landlords 
would  not  build  good  houses  for  their  ten- 
ants and  if  the  tenants  built  for  themselves 
tliey  had  to  pay  higher  rents.  Now,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Parnell,  tjje  tenant  cannot 
be  ousted  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  and  if 
ousted  at  all  he  must  be  compensated  for  the 
improvements  he  has  made.  The  tenant  is 
also  commencing  to  purchase  the  land  by 
means  of  Government  money  advances. 
This  movement  is  now  verj^  important.  An- 
other result  of  Parnell's  work  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  which  has  taken  place 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  two  years.  Prac- 
tically we  have  universal  suffrage  now— for 
instance,  in  a  borough  where  the  total  num- 
ber of  voters  was  250,  it  is  now  1,300.  In 
Dublin  it  has  risen  from  7,000  to  50,000.  The 
I)roperty  qualification  has  been  lowered,  and 
there  is  now  little  fault  to  find  with  the  lib- 
erality of  the  law  in  that  respect. 

Popular  representation  on  the  local  gov- 
ernment boards  is  another  new  thing  with  us 
that  is  also  due  to  the  agitation  which  Mr. 
Parnell  led,  and  is  working  well. 

^A'hat  Ireland  needs  now  is  equitable  taxa- 
tion and  a  Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin. 

She  will  get  the  first  very  soon,  we  hope 
and  believe,  and  as  to  the  last,  a  considera- 
tion of  her  needs  and  cii'cumstances  is  so 
convincing  as  to  its  advisability  that  it  can- 
not be  long  delayed. 

We  claim  that  the  present  taxation  of  Ire- 
land is  £2.500.000  more  than  her  just  pro- 
portion. A  Royal  Commission  appointed  two 
years  ago  to  take  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
matter  has  decided  in  our  favor,  and  Par- 
liament will  undoubtedly  apply  the  remedy. 

As  to  the  local  Parliojnent  for  Ireland.  I 
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think  that  oue  single  illustration  will  suffice 
to  show  American  readers  how  desirable  it 
is.  The  City  of  Dublin  is  surrounded  by 
townships  which  are  physically  a  part  of 
herself  and  yet  are  outside  her  government. 
These  are  Rathmines,  Pembroke,  Kilmaiu- 
ham,  Clontarf  and  Drumcondra.  These  are 
built  up  and  the  people  living  in  them  use 
the  Dublin  schools,  colleges,  hospitals, 
streets,  fire  brigade,  public  water  supply,  etc., 
and  pay  not  oue  penny  for  their  mainte- 
nance. We  desired  to  take  these  suburbs  in; 
and  tho  the  matter  is  purelj'  a  local  one  we 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  British  Parliament 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers.  The 
House  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee, 
which  heard  evidence  and  reported  in  our  fa- 
vor, and  passed  the  bill  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. Then  the  matter  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  heard  evidence  and  reported 
against  us.  You  see  two  of  the  Peers  owned 
land  in  the  townships  we  proposed  to  take 
in.  They  were  dodging  taxes  and  intended 
to  keep  on  doing  so.  The  matter  went  back 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  it 
again  with  a  largely  increased  majority.  It 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords  again,  but  by 
that  time  the  end  of  the  session  had  come, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  more.  It 
will  come  up  next  session,  and  I  suppose  will 
be  passed,  but  observe  all  the  trouble  and 
heavy  expense  to  which  we  have  been  put 


in  making  a  change  which  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  which  was 
purely  and  solely  a  local  concern.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  expense  of  running  to  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  to  have  it  regulate  local  Irish 
matters  is  very  considerable.  In  this  in- 
stance £10,000  has  already  been  spent  on  fees 
and  transportation  of  witnesses,  counsel 
fees,  etc.  The.n.  again,  the  time  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  should  not  be  taken  up  with 
a  matter  so  purely  local.  That  it  is  so  taken 
up  undoubtedly  seems  like  an  absurdity  to 
American  readers. 

More  and  more  people  in  England  are  com- 
ing to  recognize  the  absurdity,  and  I  am  firm 
in  the  belief  that  we  are  now  not  far  from 
the  realization  of  our  hope  for  Irish  Home 
Rule. 

We  propose  to  erect  a  fine  statue  of  the 
Great  Irish  Liberator,  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell,  in  O'Connell  street— the  broadest  thor- 
oughfare in  Euroffe-  Dublin,  where  all  Irish- 
men may  gaze  upon  it  and  where  it  will 
stand  not  only  as  a  monument  to  the  man 
whom  it  represents,  but  also  to  the  great 
country  across  the  waters  where  his  mother 
was  born,  fi-om  which  he  drew  so  much  of 
his  inspiration  and  which  so  constantly  and 
so  generously  lent  to  him  and  to  the  suffering 
land  for  which  he  battled  its  powerful  voice, 
its  friendly  aid  and  its  sincere  and  practical 
sympathy. 
New  Yori<  Ciiy 


How  the  Boers  Treat  the  Natives. 

By  Marshal  Maxeke. 

[Mr.  Maxeke  is  a  native  Basiito,  from  South  Africa,  now  residing  in  this  country.— Editor.] 


THE  newspaper  dispatches  of  late  are 
to  the  effect  that,  out  of  sympathy 
for  the  Boers,  the  Basutos,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tribes  in  the  Transvaal,  arc 
arming  themselves  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  British  forces.  The  Basutos  inhabit  the 
section  directly  east  of  tho  Transvaal,  and 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch. 
The  tribe  number  2.50,000,  with  a  scattered 
white  population  of  only  0,000.  The  Basu- 
tos are  skilled  in  agriculture  and  sheep  rais- 


ing, and  are  almost  equal  to  the  Zulus  in 
warfare. 

The  whole  matter  of  my  tribe's  antipathy 
for  the  Boers  depends  upon  the  present  bar- 
I)ai'ousand inhuman  treatment  accorded  them 
at  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  My  people  are 
extremely  sensitive,  and  are  in  every  way 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  treatment 
which  belongs  to  a  slave  and  that  which 
should  be  given  a  free  man.  Since  1858  Ba- 
sutoland   has  been   nominally  British  terri- 
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tory,  but  the  Dutch  have  exercised  uninter- 
rupted control.  It  is  because  of  this  despotic 
control  and  the  inhumanity  practiced  upon 
the  ignorant  natives  that  the  Dutch  are 
afraid  the  Basutos  M^ill  take  advantage  of 
the  present  situation,  and  either  join  the 
English  forces  or  excite  an  insurrection. 

From  my  linowledge  of  the  present  Chief's 
peacefulness,  I  am  expecting  only  that  he 
will  join  his  forces  with  the  British.  He 
would  not  dare  take  sides  with  the  Dutch. 
Only  once  has  that  been  done,  and  then  the 
Basutos  ostracised  their  Chief.  The  tribe  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  Boers. 

In  the  tirst  place,  tlie  Boers  are  a  people 
who  seem  to  know  nothing  of  right 
and  justice.  I  say  this  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  treat  the  natives  in 
the  Transvaal.  A  dog  in  the  Transvaal  is 
treated  bettor  than  a  native.  Why  I  say 
tliis  is  because  a  dog  can  walk  on  the  pave- 
ment beside  his  Boer  master,  can  stay  in 
the  Dutcliman's  house,  and  is  at  liberty  to 
go  .where  he  desires— a  thing  which  is  hard- 
ly allowable  if  done  by  a  native.  There  is  a 
law  which  prohibits  the  natives  from  walk- 
ing on  the  pavement.  The  Boers  say  we  are 
not  good  enough  to  pass  too  close  to  their 
women,  and  speak  of  us  as  creatures  along 
with  their  domestic  animals.  This  law  is 
enforced  for  both  men  and  women  through- 
out the  Transvaal  except  in  Pretoria,  where 
our  women  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  pave- 
ment. But  no  respect  is  shown  them,  and 
tliey  are  compelled  to  wedge  their  way 
through  the  crowds,  being  careful  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  any  Boer.  Everywhere 
else  the  natives  have  to  walk  in  the  broad 
streets  along  willi  cows,  liorses  and  carts,  no 
matter  how  muddy  it  is. 

The  men  luive  to  wear  around  tlioir  arms 
what  is  called  a  "  badge  "  made  of  tin  some- 
thing like  a  dog's  tag.  This  badge  has  a 
number  stamped  upon  it.  and  is  issued  with 
a  paper  on  which  are  written  the  name, 
higlit.  age  and  features  of  its  possessor. 
This  paper  you  are  to  carry  in  your  pocket 
all  tho  llino,  and  it  must  be  renewed  every 
month.  There  are  street  policemen  who  look 
after  tliis  ordinnnce  to  see  that  it  is  rigidly 
and  cruelly  enforced.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  you  are  on  duty  or  not.  walking 
along  the  street,  the  police  will  stop  you  and 


ask  you  for  the  paper  to  the  badge.  If  your 
paper  is  over  a  month  old,  you  will  be  ar- 
rested and  hurried  to  the  magistrate's  office 
and  a  fine  exacted.  If  you  even  wear  the 
l)a(lge  on  the  wrong  place,  you  will  have  to 
bear  the  penalty  of  paying  about  $15  fine  or 
of  being  imprisoned. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  law  for  the 
natives  which  is  the  oldest  of  them  all.  It 
was  instituted  by  the  English  for  just  pur- 
poses in  Cape  Colony.  But  it  has  been  gross- 
ly prostituted  by  the  Boers.  This  law  is 
known  as  the  "  Pass  Law."  Under  it,  the 
native  has  to  pay  about  twenty-five  cents, 
sometimes  fifty  cents,  regularly  to  secure  a 
written  paper,  similar  to  the  above,  bearing 
the  name  of  his  trade  or  occupation;  or,  if  he 
is  working  under  a  white  man,  the  name  of 
his  employer  must  be  Avritten  on  it.  This  pa- 
per must  be  regularly  renewed.  This  pass 
lie  has  to  show  every  time  he  is  accosted  by 
a  policeman.  If  the  native  is  not  able  to 
show  it,  he  is  taken  to  the  court  and  without 
answering  for  liimself  is  fined  $5  or  $6,  or 
confined  to  a  month  of  hard  labor. 

Natives  are  not  allowed  on  the  streets  after 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  To  walk  after  that 
time  they  have  to  have  a  written  excuse.  No 
native  is  permitted  to  purchase  liquor  of  any 
kind,  and  any  native  found  intoxicated  is 
severely  beaten  by  the  person  who  detects 
him. 

Only  house  servants  are  allowed  to  reside 
near  the  white  peoph>.  All  the  rest  have 
their  own  location,  set  apart  in  the  most  un- 
desirable part  of  the  towns,  in  which  each 
man  rents  from  the  citj'  government  at  very 
high  i-ates,  so  that  they  are  almost  constant- 
ly in  debt  to  the  collectors.  Every  month 
the  Boers  have  what  they  call  "  PatroUers  " 
—a  certain  number  of  riding  Boers  to  go  to 
the  natives"  district  and  see  how  they  behave 
and  to  ascertain  if  they  all  have  their  passes 
and  badges.  These  patrollers  are  very  op- 
pressive and  repeatedly  injure  the  natives. 

In  the  Transvaal  a  native  never  gets  a 
good  position,  only  that  of  the  meanest 
house  drudgery  under  a  Dutchman,  no  mat- 
ter wlietlier  ho  is  a  high  class  tradesman'or 
•MX  ignorant  huiitor.  Th.o  higlu^st  wages  paid 
are.  to  men.  not  over  ."p(l  a  week,  and  to 
women  not  over  $5.  But  the  greater  number 
are  cheated  out  of  this  by  the  Boers  who 
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hire  them;  to  those  who  slave  iu  the  families 
uo  wages  are  paid. 

The  natives  are  not  allowed  to  leai-n  to 
read  and  fines  are  exacted  from  any  one  who 
is  found  teaching  them.  The  more  educated 
the  native  becomes,  the  more  the  Dutch  hate 
him.  But  if  he  acts  like  a  crazy  man,  the 
better  they  like  him. 


The  Basutos  are  satisfied  that  their  condi- 
tion would  be  vastly  improved  under  the 
English,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  opinion  of 
the  natives  in  the  Transvaal,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  ever  be  on  the  Dutch  side  as  long 
as  the  Boers  keep  these  abominable  rules 
and  practice  such  cruelties  upon  them. 

WiLBERFORCB   UNIVERHTY,    WiLBERFORCE,    O. 


The  Heresy  of  Parson   Medlicott. 

By  Imogen  Clarke. 


THEKP]  was  no  doubt  but  that  Parson 
Medlicott  failed  in  his  later  days;  at 
least  that  was  the  verdict  of  Broad- 
meadows.  Certainly  he  grew  slower  in  step, 
hearing  and  sight— the  hearing,  in  especial, 
of  evil  against  others,  and  the  sight  of  little 
petty  defects  which  are  the  grain  of  human- 
ity itself.  One  thing  about  him,  however, 
remained  young  despite  all  the  mutabilities 
of  life;  he  came  to  old  age  with  the  heart  of 
a  little  child.  Bvoadmeadows,  noting  the 
encroachments  of  the  years  upon  her  pastor 
with  apologetic  leniency,  contemned  particu- 
larly this  trustful  simplicity  on  his  part.  It 
seemed  an  evidence  of  spiritual  blindness,  an 
ossification  of  conscience— a  result  that  of 
old  age  surely  I— that  made  the  lapse  of  doc- 
trinal wisdom  so  apparent.  In  short,  the 
parson  was  too  tolerant.  As  he  expressed  it 
himself,  he  was  fond  of  "  the  sunny  side  of 
the  way." 

"  But  one  side  of  the  road  has  to  be  in 
i^hadow,"  objected  Dr.  Aldhara,  whose  pes- 
simism was  as  bitter  as  his  pills,  and  who 
had  undertaken  to  point  out  to  the  min- 
ister the  defects  of  his  system. 

"  Then  come  over  where  I  am,"  laughed 
the  parson;  "there's  plenty  of  room  and 
plenty  of  God's  sunshine  for  us  all." 

What  could  be  said  in  extenuation  of  one 
who  thus  trifled  away  the  serious  questions 
of  life?  A  spasm  of  righteous  indignation 
(ioursed  up  and  down  Broadmeadows;  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  Avas  alarming.  The 
kindest  thing,  of  course,  was  to  acknowledge 
that  the  old  man  was  failing,  but  such  an 
axlmjssiou  curtails  the  power,  if  any  remains, 


in  the  person  himself.  From  that  hour  the 
sun  of  Parson  Medlicott's  supremacy  has- 
tened toward  its  setting. 

It  seemed  as  if,  after  that  voicing  of  his 
philosophy— if  such  it  could  be  called— every 
one  in  Broadmeadows  fell  to  watching  the 
minister  and  treasuring  up  scraps  of  his  talk, 
not  to  find  little  nuggets  of  gold  imbedded 
therein,  but  to  turn  and  sift,  and  sift  again, 
until  only  slag  remained.  And  the  pity  of  it 
was  that  he  was  unconscious  of  this  secret 
tribunal  where  he  was  daily  arraigned  as  he 
passed  blithely  among  them,  a  tall,  bowed 
figure  in  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  and  cler- 
ical clothes,  whose  original  black  had  grown 
greenish  from  long  service,  with  his  little 
dog— his  inseparable  companion— pressing 
close  at  his  side.  Such  was  the  honesty  of 
the  man,  however,  that,  had  he  been  aware 
of  this  scrutiny  of  his  words  and  deeds,  he 
would  not  have  altered  them  by  an  iota. 
Still  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  entan- 
gling himself  in  a  net  wrought  by  his  own 
carelessness. 

There  was  that  day,  for  instance,  when  he 
had  talked  so  long  with  Mrs.  Thurston's 
brother,  who  in  his  travels  about  the  world 
had  outgrown  the  simple  Broadmeadows 
faith  and  was  indeed  of  no  religion.  Did  the 
parson  seek  to  reclaim  him,  did  he  point  out 
the  evils  of  non-church-going?  According  to 
Oswald  Shaw's  own  testimony,  "  the  parson 
had  not  talked  shop."  The  conversation  had 
been  mainly  of  foreign  countries,  bits  of  ex- 
perience out  of  the  traveler's  scrip,  to  which 
the  old  man  had  listened  with  avidity;  he 
had  only  spoken  to  tell    some    pretty    stiff 
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stories  about   the   iutelligence   of   the  small 
terrier  at  his  feet. 

Then  there  was  that  day— that  gray,  misty 
Sunday  in  early  June— when  he  had  encoun- 
tered Judfie  Dana  and  liis  guest,  the  noted 
lawyer  from  the  city,  both  of  them  in  old 
clothes,  tal<ing  the  short  cut  past  the  parson- 
age, the  short  cut  that  every  one  in  Broad- 
meadows  knew  led  to  North  Brooli.^  He  had 
actually  stopped  to  speak  to  them,  and  Miss 
Cornelia  Slater,  walking  slowly  by  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  had  heard  the  en- 
tire conversation.  Not  a  mention  of  church, 
not  even  a  word  of  warning  or  expostula- 
tion, only  a  genial  interchange  of  greetings. 
Miss  Cornelia  could  hardly  believe  her  ears. 
She  could  see,  if  her  minister  could  not,  the 
fishing  rods  the  tAVO  men  carried;  still  there 
were  people  in  Broadmeadows  who  main- 
tained that  age  was  dimming  the  clerical 
eyes,  and  the  remark  the  old  man  let  fall  as 
he  turned  away  convinced  the  listener  that 
this  iutirmity  was  accountable  for  his  neglect 
of  duty. 

"  It's  a  flue  day,"  he  said,  then  he  repeated 
half  wistfully,  "  a  fine  day." 

Miss  Cornelia  cast  a  quick  glance  at  the 
soft,  gray  sky.  The  air  was  damp  and  cool 
against  her  cheek  and  sweet  with  the  fra- 
grance of  June,  yet  there  was  the  hint  of 
coming  rain  in  its  breath.  A  sunless  day— 
and  he  had  called  it  fine.  Poor  old  Parson 
Medlicott  !  Her  pity  lessened  considerably 
when  the  lens  of  masculine  intelligence  dis- 
closed the  hidden  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
Tlie  defect  on  the  delinquent's  part  was  what 
Dr.  Aldham  pronounced  "  a  case  of  moral 
strabismus,"  but  Miss  Cornelia  herself  called 
it  winking  at  sin. 

Meanwhile  the  charges  against  the  parson 
were  accumulating  with  lamentable  rapidity. 
His  fondness  for  novel  reading,  his  delight  in 
a  joke,  and,  more  than  all,  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  children,  convicted  him  on  every 
side.  It  Avas  supposed,  by  those  who  knew, 
that  a  minister  should  so  comport  himself 
that  the  youth  in  his  charge  should  regard 
him  with  sentiments  of  awe  and  reverence. 
But  Parson  Medlicott,  with  his  laughing, 
cheery  words  and  his  faitliful  dog.  Inspired 
no  such  feelings  among  the  children  of 
Broadmeadows— he  was  their  friend  and 
more,  he  was  one  of  them.     The  climax  of 


his  misdemeanors,  however,  was  readied 
when  little  Tony  Dana  was  rescued  from 
drowning  ))y  the  Judge's  great  dog,  Don,  at 
the  expense  of  the  latter's  life. 

Tlie  boy  Avas  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  his 
friend,  and  tlie  Judge  himself  openly  sor- 
rowed Avith  liim,  but  he  could  give  no  satis- 
factory ansAvers  to  the  volley  of  anxious 
questions  with  Avhich  he  Avas  assailed.  He 
had  not  been  ashamed  of  the  mist  in  his  eyes 
Avhen  the  noble  old  felloAv  lay  deaf  and  still 
for  the  first  time  to  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  the  child's  piercing  cry,  "  Is  this  the 
end?"  had  aAA-akened  a  similar  one  in  his 
own  breast. 

"  Go  ask  the  dominie,"  he  said  at  last;  "  he 
can  tell  you  better  than  I— I  don't  know." 

So  to  the  dominie  Tony  went.  The  study 
door  was  closed,  but  a  pleasant  voice  bade 
him  enter  and  he  set  it  Avide  gladly.  The 
unpretentious  room  A\'as  like  some  simple 
shrine  which  many  had  sought  burdened 
with  griefs  and  doubts,  going  thence  comfort- 
ed in  great  measure;  the  perplexities  of  life 
always  assumed  lesser  proportions  in  its 
peaceful  atmosphere  than  elsewhere.  But 
no  deeper  bitterness  of  heart  than  little  Tony 
Dana's  had  ever  gone  there  for  relief. 

The  child  hesitated  after  closing  the  door 
behind  him,  though  the  kindliest  face  in  the 
Avorld  was  turned  his  way  and  the  friendli- 
est hand  extended  in  welcome.  It  was  only 
a  step  to  Avhere  the  parson  sat,  but  for  a 
long  minute  the  boy  Avaited.  Between  him 
and  that  chair  where  comprehension  stayed 
for  his  grief  stood  INIajor,  the  parson's  dog— 
a  little,  useless  fox-terrier  Avho  had  never 
saved  a  person's  life,  who  had  never  done 
anything  great  or  noble.  Just  an  old,  rheu- 
matic, half-blind  dog— and  yet  he  was  alive  ! 
The  boy's  breast  SAvelled  with  resentment; 
he  could  not  pass  him.  The  dog  advanced 
closer,  making  friendly  overtures,  and  the 
master  sat  watching  the  scene  Avith  eyes 
Avhich  all  BroadmeadoAvs  thought  Avere  fail- 
ing tho  they  saAV  deep  into  child  nature,  and 
seeing  understood. 

"  Major,"  he  called  softly,  "  I  want  you." 

The  next  moment  the  boy  stooped  and 
patted  the  small  head  with  a  trembling  hand. 
Parson  Medlicott  removed  his  glasses.  "  Well, 
little  man?" 

The  voice  was  a  caress,  the  touch  of  the 
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oiicirtliiij;'  ;inn  wns  tciulonioss  itself;  undor 
its  oiubraco  tlio  tousoue.ss  iu  the  child's 
breast  was  looseued,  he  breathed  more  free- 
ly. He  crept  close  to  tlie  old  man's  side  and 
leaned  against  his  shoulder. 

'•  It's— it's  about  Don,  sir.  Sarah  says  he's 
of  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  Thomas  thinks 
tliere's  no  doubt  about  it.  But  it  can't  be. 
He  saved  me  from  drowning,  sir;  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  another's  salie,  you  know. 
I  should  think  that  ought  to  count  for  some- 
thing." 

"  Surely— surely." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Heaven  if  Don  isn't 
there.  It  would  be  lonesome  if  he  wasn't  at 
the  gate  to  meet  me— you  know  how— and 
glad  to  see  me  no  end.  I  should  think  there'd 
be  plenty  of  room  up  there,  and  he  never  was 
an  interferin'  dog.  Gran'ma  says  it's  scan- 
d'lous  to  talk  this  way  and  mother's  sorry 
about  Don,  only  she  agrees  with  gran'ma, 
and— and— gran'pa  is  sori'ier  than  all  the  oth- 
ers put  together,  but  he  doesn't  know— he 
said  you'd  tell  me." 

The  child's  voice  broke  with  the  stress  of 
his  inquiry;  he  tiu'ued  his  eager  eyes  upon 
the  parson,  who  seemed  lost  in  thought.  It 
was  very  still.  From  somewhere  in  the  house 
a  clock  struck  four,  slowly  and  distinctly, 
and  in  the  room  itself  one  of  the  logs  in  the 
fireplace  dropped  asunder  and  a  shower  of 
glittering  sparks  sputtered  out  on  the  hearth. 
The  Major  gave  a  little  yap  of  disgust  and 
retreated  to  a  safer  distance. 

"  He  said  you'd  tell  me,"  the  boy  cried 
shrilly,  letting  his  hands  fly  out  in  sudden 
wild  desperation. 

"  So  I  will,  Tony,  so  I  will.  This  is  a  sad 
time  for  you,  little  man,  for  you've  lost  a 
dear  friend— we  understand,  you  and  I,  how 
dear  a  dog  friend  can  be— and,  moreover, 
Don  gave  his  life  for  yours,  as  you  say— he 
was  faithful  uuto  death  !  And  now  ques- 
tions lliat  have  puzzled  older  and  wiser  heads 
are  troubling  you.  You  want  to  know  about 
Don's  future.  Well,  1  believe  that  all  that 
measure  of  love,  and  faithfulness,  and  trust 
cannot  be  lost.  If  the  earth  was  wide  enough 
to  hold  it,  Heaven  will  not  crowd  it  out,  else 
missing  it,  it  would  not  be  Heaven." 

The  child  drew  a  deep  breath  and  laid  his 
tear-stained  cheek  against  the  time-furrowed 
one. 


"  (iran'i^a  said  you  could  tell,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"In  just  what  lilceuess  1  cannot  say,"  llie 
man  went  on,  "  but  one  thing  is  sure,  the 
memory  of  Don  will  abide  as  tangible  as  the 
presence,  and— very  likely,  the  presence— 
who  knows,  who  knowsV  God  is  more  loving 
than  any  words  of  ours  can  frame,  little  lad. 
It  doesn't  do  to  doubt  him." 

In  that  day  Tony  Dana  found  peace,  and 
when  he  left  the  study  some  time  later  it  was 
with  a  vastly  lighter  heart.  He  moved  along 
confidently  and  even  passed  with  a  steady 
step  through  the  home  gate  where  no  dog 
ran  to  meet  him,  tho  a  great  lump  rushed 
chokingly  into  his  throat.  He  went  directly 
to  the  library  and  unburdened  his  content  to 
the  Judge,  sitting  there  in  sore  perplexity; 
after  that  he  sought  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother in  the  drawing-room,  where,  in  his 
excitement— oblivious  to  the  visitors  present 
—he  poured  forth  a  happy  jumble  of  inco- 
herent sentences  wherein  the  only  things 
clear  were  the  fact  of  Don's  eternal  salvation 
and  the  boy's  declaration  that  he  was  going 
to  try  to  be  just  as  faithful  and  noble  as  Don 
—so  Parson  Medlicott  had  said.  Those  soft, 
childish  lips  that  had  pressed  a  kiss  of  grati- 
tude upon  the  wrinkled  cheek  were  unwit- 
tingly the  ones  to  convict  the  old  man  in 
the  eyes  of  Broadmeadows. 

The  next  evening  Squire  Poindexter,  Dr. 
Aldham  and  little  Mr.  Loring  waited  upon 
the  parson;  Judge  Dana,  whose  voice  was  of 
considerable  authority  in  local  matters,  abso- 
lutely refusing  to  make  one  of  the  party. 
They  found  him  in  his  study  reading  by  the 
light  of  the  green  shaded  lamp  upon  his 
table,  while  the  Major  snored  peacefully 
upon  the  rug. 

At  their  entrance  the  parson  laid  down  his 
book  and  advanced  to  meet  them.  It  was 
no  individual  grief  that  had  brought  them 
collectively,  on  so  cold  a  night,  to  his  door,  of 
that  he  was  aware,  but  the  gravity  of  their 
faces  indicated  the  importance  of  their  er- 
rand and  set  him  wondering.  There  had  been 
innumerable  demands  made  upon  his 
strength  that  day  and  he  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily fatigued,  still  his  welcome  missed  no 
wliit  of  its  usual  warmth.  He  had  on  a 
long  black  dressing  gown,  girded  at  the  waist 
by  a  cord,  which  gave  him  an  odd,  monk-like 
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(il)i>('nrjnu.'o  niid  iiKT(<;iso(l  tho  frnilty  of  his 
slcixkr,  bowed  ligurc,  while  the  toiiipered 
light  made  his  liair  seem  whiter  than  usual. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  old— old. 
The  Major,  as  if  mindful  of  his  duties  as 
host,  got  up  stiffly  from  his  .slumbers  and 
went  forward  to  proffer  his  greetings  also, 
but  finding  his  presence  ignored  he  retreated 
to  his  master's  side  and  regarded  the  new- 
comers with  disapproval. 

"  We  felt  wc  should  liud  you  at  your 
books,"  Mr.  Loriug  said  airily,  after  the  three 
men  had  seated  themselves  and  the  parson 
was  about  to  resume  his  chair.  "  Some  po- 
lemical treatise,  sir;  you  put  us  to  shame 
with  your  untiring  zeal." 

The  parson  threw  back  his  head,  laughing 
like  a  boy.  "  No  polemical  treatises  for  me," 
he  declared;  "  I  gave  'em  up  long  ago.  This 
is  a  romauce  full  of  stir,  and  dash,  and  glory 
—wonderful,  wonderful  !  with  a  tiiread  of  a 
love  story  through  it  all  that  makes  a  man 
eighteen  again." 

Squire  Poiudexter  cleared  his  .  throat 
ominously  and  sliot  a  furtive  glance  at  his 
companions. 

"  Oh,  a  little  mental  recreation  of  that  sort 
is  excellent,"  he  said  a  minute  later  in  a 
large,  tolerant  voice  wliich  seemed  to  be  won- 
dering at  itself  and  whicli  set  his  friends 
gaping  with  astonishment,  "  the  saying  about 
Jack  liolds  good  in  every  case.  And  there's 
no  doubt  you've  earned  your  play— you've 
been  ;<  long  time  in  the  field,  sir." 

The  parson  pressed  the  tips  of  liis  fingers 
I  together  meditatively  and  looked  smilingly 
at  his  guests. 

"More  than  fifty  years,"  he  answered, 
"  and  thirty-fivo  of  'em  spent  in  Broadmead- 
ows.  It's  wa\iring  on  to  sundown,  friends." 
There  was  no  reply  to  the  little  sally,  each 
man  thinking  it  clearly  the  other  man's  cue 
o  speak,  and  just  then,  as  if  to  make  it 
'asier  for  them,  the  Major,  who  had  borne 
social  ostracism  long  enough,  started  to  take 
'ossession  of  tlie  vacant  chair.  His  master 
irtod  him  uit  gently,  making  him  comfort- 
hlo  on  the  cushion,  then  he  seated  himself 
y  the  little  animal's  side,  crowding  into  as 
mall  a  space  as  possible. 
"  You  are  very  fond  of  your  dog,  sir."  It 
■:is  half  question,  half  assertion;  there  was 
tentative  quality  in  the  hesitating  tone. 


Tiie  old  man  raised  his  misuspecting  eyes 
from  tlic  small  head  he  was  caressing  and 
glanced  at  Wut  speaker,  then  lu-  looked  about 
the  room  almost  weaiily.  'I'licrc;  was  a  mo- 
ment's silence  before  he  spoke. 

"  You  coirie  from  a  house.  Squire,"  he  said 
gently,  "  wliere  there  are  many  voices— a 
wife's  voice  and  the  chatter  and  laughter  of 
little  children.  There  are  pleasant  voices  in 
your  home,  Mr.  Loring,  and  in  yours,  too, 
Doctor,  but  liei'c  you  find  no  such  happy 
echoes.  My  youth  was  full  of  loneliness.  I 
had  no  close  ties,  and  when— when  I  sought 
to  form  one  that  was  denied  me.  There  has 
only  been  one  chair  at  my  fireside  through  all 
the  years,  and  that  my  own.  But  I  have 
been  ricli  in  friends,  thank  God,  faithful 
friends— young  and  old— and  yet  there  have 
been  times  of  discouragement  and  failure 
when  I  have  longed  for  the  nearer  compan- 
ionship of  wife  and  children.  Y'ou  never  sus- 
pected that  in  the  old  man,  did  you?  One 
day,  eleven  years  ago,  a  young  lad  whom  I— 
who  fancied  I  had  aided  him,  came  to  bid 
me  good-by;  he  was  going  West  to  begin  life 
afresh  there,  and  he  brought  me  a  mite  of  a 
dog.  I  had  no  need  for  the  little  creature, 
and  besides  I  was  afraid  Deborah  wouldn't 
like  it,  but  I  couldn't  hurt  the  boy's  feelings, 
so  I  accepted  his  gift.  I  remember  I  felt  as 
awlvward  as  any  coimtry  lout  brought  sud- 
denly into  fine  company  when  I  found  myself 
alone  with  that  little  fox-terrier  puppy.  He 
liarked  for  a  long  time  at  me,  evidently 
thinking  I  had  driven  his  friend  away,  then 
finally,  tired  out,  he  came  whimpering  up  to 
make  a  pact  of  peace.  I  lifted  him  on  my 
knee  and  he  settled  down  with  a  satisfied 
sigh,  resting  his  head  on  my  hand.  I  sat 
very  still  looking  at  him  after  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that 
he  was  my  own.  The  thought  was  especially 
comforting,  because  it  had  been  a  day  of  sore 
trial  when  my  loneliness  had  pressed  heavily 
upon  me. 

"  During  the  week  that  followed  I  was  a 
dozen  minds  about  keeping  the  little  fellow, 
and  every  day  I  studied  him  with  keener  in- 
terest, watching  the  trust  and  love  grow  in 
his  eyes  as  I  would  watch  the  unfolding  of 
some  beautiful  flower.    He  may  have  studied 

me  in  like  fashion.     I  cannot  say.     I  only 
know  the  friendship  between  us  strengthened 
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with  every  passing  hour.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference, believe  me,  between  coming  home  to 
a  silent  house  and  hearing  only  your  own 
steps  brealc  the  stillness,  and  in  coming  back 
to  a  warin-hearled  welcome  even  if  it  be 
given  by  a  dog.  You  feel  there  is  some  one 
who  cares.  For  eleven  years  now  this  little 
friend  has  had  that  welcome  for  me.  Gentle- 
men, I  love  njy  dog." 

••  But  surely  you  do  not  believe  in  any  fu- 
ture state  for  him?    He  has  no  soul " 

"  Not  as  we  have,  I  grant  you;,  yet  so  good 
a  man  as  John  Wesley  believed  implicitly  in 
the  future  state  of  animals—'  they,  too,'  he 
said,  '  are  immortal.'  And  why  not— why 
not?  If  I  am  made  happier  here  by  the 
wealth  of  love  in  this  little  breast,  shall  I  be 
happier  there  missing  it?  Isn't  Heaven  large 
enough  to  hold  all  this  fidelity  and  nobleness 
of  heart?  Shall  we  place  bounds  to  God's 
goodness?  "—he  paused  abruptly;  by  a  light- 
ning's flash  of  intuition  the  reason  of  their 
coming  was  made  clear  to  him.  A  Avave  -of 
color  surged  into  his  face. 

"  I  said  something  like  this  to  little  Tony 
Dana  yesterday,"  he  added  simply. 

"  The  whole  town  knows  it,  the  whole  town 
is  shocked  by  it.  Your  motive  was  undoubt- 
edly prompted  by  kindness,  but  it  was  ill- 
advised— it  was  begging  the  question.  It 
Avas  comforting  the  boy  at  the  expense  of  his 
spiritual  welfare — — " 

"  Stop  !  "  thundered  Parson  Medlicott;  "  it 
was  no  such  thing.  He  came  to  me  in  great 
distress  and  I  helped  him  as  far  as  lay  in  my 
power.  People  laugh  at  and  minimize  the 
sorrows  of  childhood,  but  they  are  often  as 
hard  to  bear  as  those  which  are  fitted  upon 
older  shoulders.  Besides,  this  was  no  trifling 
sorrow,  it  was  real  grief,  such  as  would  have 
laid  my  own  heart  bare  had  it  befallen  me. 
Tony  had  lost  a  friend,  tho  you  and  others 
say  he  was  only  a  dog." 

"  Admitted  that  the  boy  suffered,"  Mr.  Lor- 
ing  interposed  shrilly,  "  but  that  was  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  give  him  the  impression 
you  did.  It  was  pernicious — there  is  no  other 
word  !  It  pains  me,  sir,  to  take  this  stand 
against  one  whom  for  years  I  have  deeply 
admired,  but  I " 

The  minister  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
rose  to  his  feet,  cutting  short  the  other's  elo- 
quence; without  a  word  of  apology  he  crossed 


the  room.  Four  pairs  of  wondering  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him  as  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  cabinet  above  the  mantel  and  took  out  a 
small  vase,  then  he  refnrnod  to  the  table 
carrying  it  can^fully  against  his  breast.  It 
was  a  bit  of  Salviati  glass  that  had  been 
brought  him  from  Venice  by  a  parishioner, 
and  all  Broadmeadows  had  laughed  at  the 
incongruity  of  the  gift.  He  held  it  close  to 
the  lamp,  letting  the  light  accentuate  the  ex- 
quisite shape  with  its  delicate  coloring  of 
rose  and  green  and  amber  and  the  gleaming 
incrustations  of  gold.  For  the  moment  he 
seemed  oblivious  to  his  guests,  who  looked 
first  at  him  as  if  they  doubted  his  sanity  and 
then  at  one  another  in  corroboration  of  the 
theory. 

"  Beautiful,"    he    murmured     half    aloud, 
"  beautiful,  and  yet  tlie  slightest  jar  would 
shiver  it  to  atoms."    He  raised  his  head  and 
regarded  his  companions  with  something  like 
sternness  in  his  benignant  face.     "  It  is  not 
so  beautiful  as  a  child's  faith,  nor  so  frail. 
If  I  break  this  I  am  accountable  to  no  one 
but  myself— it  is  my  own.     If  I  break  the 
other   by   whom    shall  I   stand    arraigned? 
What  can  I  say  in  excuse  of  my  careless 
stewardship?    You  do  not  think  it  foohsh  in 
me  because,  knowing  how  brittle  this  bit  of 
glass  is,  I  put  it  out  of  harm's  way,  do  you? 
That  is  all  I  did  with  Tony  Dana's  faith.    1 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  God  for  safe  keeping, 
out  of  the  reach  of  a  doubt  that  might  have 
crushed  it  irreparably."     He  shook  back  his 
hair,  a  slow  smile  gathering  in  ms  eyes.    "  1 
know  no   more   than   Tony   in  this  matter 
friends;   we   are   both   of   us   little   children 
trusting  a  Fatuer's  love." 

He  restored  the  vase  to  its  shelf,  then  he 
came  back  'to  his  chair  and  stood  looking 
down  gravely. 

"  T'hey  say  no  two  persons  see  the  same 
thing  exactly  alike,"  he  went  on  after  an  ap- 
preciable interval;  "  it's  wnat  each  brings  to 
the  seeing,  I  think,  as  well  as  the  angle  of 
vision,  that  makes  the  difference.  And  we 
all  have  our  ideas  of  Heaven— you  yours,  I 
mine;  'twould  be  folly  to  quarrel  about  'em. 
For  myself,  it  is  not  so  much  the  golden 
streets  that  I  hope  to  see  as  it  is  the  flowers 
—such  flowers  as  I  have  known  here,  the 
little  common  ones  that  make  a  glory  of 
wayside  and  gardens— and  the  faces  of  my 
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friends,  not  one  alone,  but  all."  He  stooped 
as  he  spoke  and  touched  the  dog  fondly,  then 
he  raised  his  head  and  looked  directly  at  his 
judges. 

"  I  was  not  quite  honest  when  I  brought 
John  Wesley's  name  into  this  discussion," 
he  said  with  a  slow  flush.  "  It  is  true  I 
hoped  to  impi-ess  you  and  disarm  criticism 
because  a  worthier  man  than  I  had  had  the 
courage  to  express  his  convictions,  heedless 
of  the  world's  approval.  I — I  beg  your  par- 
don, and  his  as  well.  What  are  John  Wes- 
ley, Charles  Kingsley  and  the  rest  of  those 
fearless  thinkers  to  me?  I  am  willing  to 
stand  alone  in  this  matter  without  the  sup- 
port of  any  man,  living  or  dead,  and  I  ask  no 
one  to  share  this  belief  with  me." 

"  This  is  sadly  unorthodox,"  murmured  Mr. 
Loring,  while  his  companions  sat  with  down- 
cast eyes,  blind  to  his  mute  appeal  for  sup- 
port; "  sadly.  It  was  partly  because  of  these 
—ah  !— these  views  of  yours  that  we  are  here 
to-night.  You  cannot  imagine  the  consterna- 
tion they  have  caused  tliroughout  the  town." 

The  parson  let  his  glance  stray  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  thrilling  romance  upon  the  table 
and  from  it  to  the  excited  face  opposite. 
"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said  gently,  "  but  I  cannot 
change  'em." 

"  Mr.  Loring  is  right  in  saying  they  have 
disturbed  us,"  Squire  Poindexter  hastened  to 
bridge  over  the  awkward  pause.  "  Our  visit, 
however,  is  due  to  another  project.  It  has 
occurred  to  us,  sir,  that  at  your  advanced 
age  your  duties  must  be  very  arduous,  and 
we  have  concluded  you  need  an  assistant " 

"  Eh  ! "  interrupted  the  parson  slowly, 
"  eh  !  " 

"  We  should  still  want  an  occasional  ser- 
mon from  you,  and  I  suppose  our  young  folks 
wouldn't  think  they  were  properly  married 
unless  you  did  the  coupling.  There'd  be  de- 
niands  enough  on  your  time  once  we  made 
you  pastor  emeritus,  but  the  burden  of  the 
labor  would  be  lifted  to  other  shoulders." 

"  It's  to  spare  you,  sir."  little  Mr.  Loring 
chimed  in,  "  what " 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  spared,"  Parson  Medli- 
cott cried  hotly;  I  haven't  complained,  have 
I?  There's  mettle  still  in  the  old  man.  and 
ink  enough  in  the  inkslaud  for  mnv  sermons; 
when  they  give  out  I've  a  barrel  full  of  old 
ones— what's  worth   bearing  once  is  worth 


hearing   again.      You   needn't   fear   I'd    fail 
you." 

•■  Tut,  tut  !  we've  implicit  confidence  in 
your  abilities,  and  tho  at  times  we  think  you 
over-tolerant  we  know  it's  your  nature  to 
hate  sin  and  yet  love  the  sinner  and  to  be 
ready  to  pardon  every  incompetency;  still  it 
has  been  deemed  wisest  to  have  a  younger 
man  to  co-operate  with  you.  We  have  taken 
no  definite  steps,  hoping  you  might  indicate 
some  one—" 

'■  I— I  will  serve  you,  but  for  the  moment 
I  cannot  think." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  it's  all  in  the  air  at  pres- 
ent; a  few  weeks  hence  will  do." 

The  men  rose  with  evident  relief  and  pre- 
pared to  go. 

"  You  must  take  more  care  of  yourself, 
dominie,"  the  doctor  blustered  with  an  at- 
tempt at  clieeriness;  "jaunts  over  to  Little. 
Silver  to  see  old  Betsy  Fleming  are  out  of  the 
question.  I  saw  you  there  this  afternoon. 
She's  good  for  a  number  of  years,  so  the 
next  time  she  sends  for  you,  don't  humor 
her.    It's  too  far — you  must  be  very  tired." 

"  Ye-es,  I  am  tired.  I  had  not  thought  of 
it  before." 

"  You'll  like  this  idea  of  an  assistant  once 
you're  used  to  it.  It's  a  good  thing  to  rest 
with  folded  hands  after  one's  work  is  done. 
A  few  years  hence  I  shall  look  about  for  a 
successor  myself " 

•'  Do  so,  sir.  do  so.  before  you  hear  the 
word  that  puts  you  without  the  door." 

"  Dominie— parson  I  " 

•'  Tl'.ere,  tliere,  forget  it  all.  The  old  man 
is  bitter  and  peevish;  bear  with  him.  friends. 
Yes,  yes,  you're  right  about  a  new  hand  at 
the  helm— we'll  talk  of  it  again,  and  soon. 
It  will  be  better  so— better  so." 

He  followed  them  into  the  hall  while  Mr. 
Loring.  explained  at  length  the  duties  of  a 
pastor  emeritus  and  Squire  Poindexter  expa- 
tiated upon  the  esteem  and  veneration  with 
which  Broadmeadows  regarded,  and  always 
would  regard,  her  beloved  parson.  The  doc- 
tor alone  said  nothin.g  as  he  hurried  his  vol- 
uble companions  away;  the  sight  of  the  pain 
in  the  old  man's  face  had  placed  a  heavy 
cluM-k  upon  his  own  tongue.  He  glanced 
baclv  from  th(>  .uatc  at  his  liost  standing  on 
the  door-step,  a  dark-robed,  silver-haired  fig- 
ure holding  a  lamp  aloft  to  guide  their  steps. 
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and  by  his  side  a  little  white  auimal  looking 
gravely  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  parson  closed  the  door  after  a  moment 
and  went  back  into  his  study.  He  stood  gaz- 
ing about  him  for  a  time  with  unseeing  eyes, 
tlien  he  seated  himself  again  at  the  table  but 
made  no  effort  to  resume  his  book,  nor  did  he 
notice  the  dog  at  his  feet  trying  to  jump  up 
to  his  knees.  Sometimes  the  Major  could 
take  the  leap  easily,  at  others  he  seemed  to 
doubt  his  own  powers  and  woirld  hesitate, 
making  futile  springs;  then  finally,  van- 
quished by  his  fear,  he  would  settle  back 
on  his  haunches,  looking  piteously  for  aid  to 
the  hand  that  had  never  failed  him.  He 
went  through  this  small  pantomime  now, 
whimpering  softly  itntil  the  man,  attracted 
by  the  sound,  lifted  tlie  supplicant  in  his 
arms. 

"  Old,  little  fellow,"  he  said  slowly,  "  why, 
so  am  I— so  am  I.  And  they've  tired  of  me 
after  all  these  years— that's  what  it  means 
despite  their  fair  words."  He  pressed  the 
dog  against  his  breast,  his  resentment  dying 
down  on  the  instant.  After  a  little  he  went 
on,  murmuring  disjointed  sentences  half 
aloud. 

"  Through  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the 
day  till  sundown—  Eh  !  they  mean  it  kindly 
—they  mean  it  kindly— they're  full  of  toler- 
ance for  my  shortcomings.  Yet  I'd  hoped  to 
die  in  harness—wear  out,  not  rust  out.    How 


Ave  cling  to  our  brief  authority,  thinking  we 
and  we  only  can  be  of  use." 
He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
"  What's  that  Emerson  says?  H— m  !  how 
does  it  go?  'It's  time  to  be  old,  to  take  in 
sail.'  Yes,  that's  it— apt  !  apt  !— and  those 
other  lines: 

'■ '  As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale 

I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time, 
I  man  tlie  rudder,  reef  the  sail. 

Obey  tlie  voice  a,t  eve,  obeyed  at  prime.'  " 
He  let  a  long  pause  intervene;  then,  with 
a  sudden  straightening  of  his  bowed 
shoulders,  he  sat  erect  and  repeated  the  rest 
of  the  poem  as  tho  the  words  possessed  a 
significance  unperceived  until  that  moment. 
'• '  Lowly  faithful,  banish  feai', 

Right  onward  drive  unharmed ; 
The  port,  well  worth  the  cruise,  is  near. 
And  every  wave  is  charmed.'  " 

His  voice  dropped  into  silence,  his  hand  fell 
to  the  little  head  nestled  against  his  breast. 
He  raised  the  dog  higher  and  with  a  gentle 
touch  turned  the  slender  muzzle  upward  un- 
til the  Major's  eyes,  dewy  with  sleep  and  yet 
alex't  to  the  demand,  looked  directly  back  into 
his  own.  For  a  long  minute  master  and  dog 
gazed  at  each  other,  love  and  faith  on  either 
side,  then  a  sudden  beautiful  smile  broke 
over  the  old  man's  face. 

"  We  can  trust,  little  comrade,"  he  said 
softly,  "  we  can  trust." 

Plainpibld,  N.  J 


A  Champion  of  Art. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne. 


IT  must  be  nearly  five  and  twenty  years  ago 
that  I  first  met  in  Loudon  the  famous 
"  Jimmy  "  Whistler— for  famous  he  was 
even  then,  and  then,  as  always,  was 
"  Jimmy  "  to  his  friends.  Both  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  man  he  belongs  in  a  class  by  him- 
self. My  Impression  of  him,  when  he  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  was  that  he  was  Italian- 
looking;  he  was  dark,  with  finely  modeled 
features  and  black  hair,  and  careless  but 
brilliant  and  searching  dark  eyes.  A  little 
twist  of  black  moustache  was  on  his  upper 
*  Copyright,  1899,  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 


lip,  and  a  patch  of  black  imperial  decorated 
the  centre  of  his  square  handsome  chin.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tangled  hair  over  his  high 
forehead  was  the  renowned  white  lock  which 
appears  in  all  the  caricatures  of  him;  as  if 
the  finger  of  genius  had  touched  him  there 
with  an  affectionate  caress  and  marked  him 
out  from  other  men  and  ai'tists.  His  expres- 
sion (at  the  moment  I  speak  of)  was  one  of 
somewhat  disgusted  fastidiousness;  lie  wns 
trying  to  get  something  from  the  collation 
table— this  was  at  a  crowded  reception— and 
was  being  impeded  in  his  aim  by  Britons  of 
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broader  backs  and  heavier  weight  than  his 
own;    for    he    was  a  slender-built    man  of 
medium  hight,  tho  extremely  active,  wiry  and 
graceful.       His   step   was   light   and   rather 
short,   and  his  shoulders  had  an   impatient 
twitch  as  he  moved  to  and  fro.    There  was 
an  intense  .seriousness  in  his  aspect,  which, 
considering  his  occupation,  was  comical.      1 
was  not  at  that  time  aware  of  "his  inexhaust- 
ible and  unique  humor  and  wit — a  combina- 
tion seldom  met  with;  but  in  him  they  are 
coe(pial  and  supreme.    They  are  due  in  part 
to   his   uniform   superiority   to   his   environ- 
ment, be  that  environment  what  it  may;  to 
the  excpiisite  keenness  and  delicacy  of  his 
perceptions;  to  the  quickness  of  his  insight 
and  breadth  of  his  sympathi<>s;  and  to  the  in- 
stant and  absolute  command  which  he  pos- 
sesses over  the  entire  range  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.       There   is   also   an   immense   and 
sw(.-et  good  nature  in  "Whistler  which  is  hid- 
den from  the  public  by  the  notorious  sharp- 
ness of  his  epigrams.      He  will  tolerate  not 
the   slightest   suspicion   of   humbug   or   pre- 
tense;  but  there,  is  the  tenderest,  most  frag- 
rant Innuan  feeling   in   him   for  all   that   is 
good  and  true  in  mankind.      Those  needle- 
pointed  epigrams  of  his  are  not  adequately 
represented  in  cold  type;  they  need  the  tone 
of  the  voice  and  the  glance  of  the  eye,  which 
purge    them     of    their    apparent    acerbity. 
Whistler  Avill  not  spare  to  utter  them,  be- 
cause he  is  an  artist  in  wit  as  well  as  In  other 
things,  and  would  no  more  suppress  a  de- 
licious )iiot  than  he  would  deface  one  of  his 
incomparable  pictures.    But  while  the  words, 
uttered    in    the    quick,    light,    (Uga(j6     way 
characteristic  of  him,  as  if  the  goddess  of  the 
Comic  had  brushed  them  from  his  lips,  may 
flay  .von  alive,  yet  the  dark,  confident,  en- 
joying eye  Ihat  he  at  the  same  time  searches 
you  with  entirely  disarms  all  irritation;  he  is 
demanding  that  you  enjoy  the  fun  as  much 
as  he  does,  and   in  as  impersonal  a  spirit. 
One  evening  a  dozen  of  us  were  sitting  in 
Broughton's  reception  room  waiting  for  our 
'   carriages  to  be  announced,  and  Whistler  was 
I   sitting  by  himself  on  a  lounge  on  the  other 
^  side  of  tlie  room.      We  were  discussing  the 
I  versatile  talents  of  Frederic  Leiglilon.  one  of 
I  the  leading  painters  of  England,  and  after- 
I  ward  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.     One 
I  spoke   of   his   astonishing   linguistic   accom- 


plishments; he  could  express  himself  in  every 
European  tongue  and  in  several  Oriental 
ones.  Another  mentioned  his  distinguished 
merit  as  an  architect;  he  was  building  an  ad- 
dition to  his  studio  which  Avas  like  a  vision 
of  Aladdin,  or  Haroun  Al  Rasbid.  Another 
called  attention  to  liis  al)ility  in  sculpture;  a 
group  of  an  athlete  and  a  serpent  was  then 
exhibiting  in  the  Academy  which  challenged 
the  works  of  anti(iue  art.  Another  men- 
tioned his  talent  as  an  orator;  no  man  in 
London  could  make  a  better  after-dinner 
speech.  Another  praised  his  personal  beauty 
and  grace  and  his  athletic  prowess.  At 
length  there  fell  a  silence;  because  all  of  us 
had  contributed  his  or  her  mite  of  eulogy- 
all  of  us— that  is,  Avith  the  exception  of 
Whistler,  reclining  on  his  elbow  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

By  a  common  impulse  we  all  glanced  over 
at  him;  what  would  he  say  ?  He  partly 
raised  himself  from  his  lolling  attitude  and 
reached  for  his  crush  hat  on  the  sofa.  "Yes," 
he  said,  slowly  and  judicially,  as  if  benevo- 
lently confirming  all  the  praise  we  had 
poured  forth;  and  then,  as  if  by  an  after- 
thought, calling  our  attention  to  a  singular 
fact  not  generally  known—"  Yes- and  he 
can  paint,  too  !  " 

Apart  from  the  context  this  might  sound 
severe;  but  it  was  the  purest  humor,  and  was 
even  more  a  satiric  slap  at  our  own  imbecil- 
ity in  falling  over  each  other  to  say  some- 
thing pretty  about  a  distinguished  man  who 
had  no  need  of  our  praise  than  it  was  at  the 
man  himself.  And  yet  there  was  a  subtle 
edge  to  it,  too;  for  the  opinion  was  often 
heard  in  London  that  Leighton,  Jack  of  all 
trades,  was  not  quite  master  of  any— not  even 
of  painting.  He  was  a  glorious  and  glorified 
amateur. 

My  own  crude  first  attempts  to  understand 
Whistler's  painting  were  dismal  failures;  and 
of  course  I  imagined  that  the  failure  was  in 
the  painting  and  not  in  myself.  I  could  see 
no  beauty  in  them;  the  drawing  was  inde- 
terminate; the  colors  were  not  pretty;  the 
pictures  all  seemed  unfinished.  I  appealed  to 
all  tho  leading  artists  of  my  acquaintance: 
to  Millais.  to  Alma  Tadema.  to  Toynter.  to 
C'olin  Hunter,  to  Leighlon.  and  not  least  to 
our  own  Howard  Helmick.  who  was  perhaps 
the  most  learned  artist  of  them  all.    But  I 
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got  no  support  from  any  ef  them;  all  were  at 
one  in  declaring,  "  Jimmy  can  do  things  with 
color  that  nobody  else  can  do."  Thus  ad- 
monished, I  fell  to  work  afresh;  and  pres- 
ently was  much  assisted  in  my  first  lessons 
by  the  exhibition  of  his  series  of  "Venice  pas- 
tels: dabs  of  colored  chalk  on  brown  paper, 
with  more  brown  paper  than  chalk  in  most 
of  them;  but,  as  I  began  to  comprehend,  mas- 
terpieces of  color,  selection,  composition, 
knowledge  and  of  truth  transfigured  by  feel- 
ing. I  also  began  to  improve  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Whistler  himself;  and  I  count  no 
days  passed  by  me  in  London  to  have  been 
more  profitably  as  well  as  delightfully  em- 
ployed than  those  in  which  Whistler  was  the 
interlocutor.  Preaching,  of  course,  was  Im- 
possible to  such  a  man;  the  mere  suggestion 
of  such  a  thing  would  make  him  blush;  he 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  the  temperament 
of  Ruskin  (for  instance)  in  this  respect;  his 
personal  modesty  was  flawless,  tho  at  the 
same  time  his  arrogance  for  art,  and  for  him- 
self upon  occasion  as  an  exponent  of  it,  was 
invincible.  But  he  kept  saying  things  in 
short,  detached  sentences,  generally  in  the 
way  of  comment  or  conclusion  upon  what 
somebody  also  had  said;  saying  them  as  care- 
lessly as  a  bird  sings,  without  giving  them 
an  afterthought,  or  even  seeming  to  care 
whether  anybody  heard  them;  and  yet  many 
of  them  were  things  which  you  might  re- 
member for  a  lifetime  and  continually  recog- 
nize in  them  more  wealth  of  insight  and 
truth.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  or  gain  by 
them  you  had  to  get  some  understanding  of 
Whistler's  point  of  view  regarding  art  and 
life;  and  this  was  so  wholly  original  that  to 
understand  it  was  no  easy  matter.  Into  the 
philosophy  of  his  attitude  in  this  respect  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  now;  it  is  far  too  long 
and  abstruse  a  subject;  I  will  only  remark 
that  painting  was  to  him  like  music  in  this 
respect—that  as  music  exists  in  order  to  ex- 
press what  nothing  else  can  express,  so  paint- 
ing exists  to  achieve  what  nothing  but  paint- 
ing can  achieve;  and  whatever  it  expresses 
that  can  be  expressed  by  any  other  means  is 
in  so  far  not  true  painting  and  not  worth  do- 
ing. Scupltors  can  model,  engineers  can 
draw;  but  a  painter's  right  to  live  consists 
In  his  ability  to  paint— to  use  color  for  the 
inculcation  of  bis  ideas.    Cplpr  is  emotion;  it 


is  the  substance  of  life;  it  carries  form  by  in- 
volution, as  the  idea  of  a  tree  involves  the 
leaves  and  branches.    Let  us  therefore  when 
we  paint  not  put  form  first  and  then  fill  up 
the  blank  spaces  with  color;  but  think  first 
of  the  meanings  that  color  can  convey,  and 
let  those  meanings  indicate  incidentally  their 
own  spontaneous  form,   without  permitting 
the  latter  an  undue  and  therefore  disturbing 
prominence.    It  is  obvious  that  this  concep- 
tion   of    painting    practically    excludes    the 
critic;  after  he  has  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  picture  is  good,  or  right  (or  the  reverse), 
he  is  functus  offlcio;   the  rest  cannot  be  con- 
veyed in  words,   because  it  is  already  ex- 
pressed   in    untranslatable    color,    arrange- 
ment and  tone.      The  impression  produced 
upon  a  competent    mind    by    a    picture    by 
Whistler  can  no  more  be  reproduced  by  ver- 
bal speech  than  can  a  symphony  by  Bee- 
thoven; if  it  could  be,  why  should  Beethoven 
trouble  himself  to  compose,  or  Whistler  to 
paint  ?    Whistler  looks  out  upon  the  world, 
discerns  in  it  what  belongs  to  him  (what  he 
loves),  draws  that  into  the  alembic  of  his  soul 
and  presently  reproduces  it  as  art— his  own 
art— the  proper  utterance,  through  his  chosen 
medium  of  what  he  feels  and  of  his  wisdom, 
which  is  the  application  to  life  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  intelligence.    W^hlstler's  art  Is  orig- 
inal, because  it  is  the  faithful  result  of  this 
twin  process  of  assimilation  and  reproduc- 
tion, which  can  be  alike  in  no  two  human 
beings  any  more  than  the  tones  of  their  voices 
can  be,  or  the  look  in  their  eyes.    When,  as 
generally  happens,  an  artist  is  not  original,  it 
is  because  he  lets  some  other  man  do  his  as- 
similation and  reproduction  for  him;  he  has 
not  married  nature,  but  comes  to  her  in  the 
guise  of  a  kidnapper  of  somebody  else's  chil- 
dren by  her. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how,  up- 
on this  philosophy  of  art.  Whistler  can  paint 
a  portrait,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
depend  primarily  not  upon  color,  but  upon 
form— form  in  its  most  specific  and  partic- 
ular degree;  also,  how  can  he  be,  as  he  is, 
one  of  the  first  of  etchers,  ancient  or  modern. 
An  etching  is  pure  line;  what  then  becomes 
of  color  in  a  work  of  art  of  this  species  ? 
But,  as  I  said,  this  sort  of  analysis  would 
carry  us  too  far;  and  after  all  it  is  better  to 
study  the  portraits  and  etchings  for  ourselves 
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and  work  out  our  own  solution  if  we  can. 
Probably,  moreover,  Whistler,  like  all  true 
artists,  gets  at  these  arcana  himsolf.  not  by  a 
process  of  intellectual  analysis,  taking  the 
tiling  apart  in  order  to  put  it  together  again, 
l)ut  by  a  divine  reach  of  soul,  or  intuition, 
thus  immediately.  He  does  the  thing,  and, 
creator-like,  sees  that  it  is  good.  Let  others 
puzzle  themselves  over  the  ways  and  the 
reasons,  like  the  Shakespeareans  and  the 
Browiiingites.  The  artist  is  on  the  inside;  he 
deals  with  life  that  lives;  he  is  positive,  not 
negative;  he  makes,  not  dissects;  he  per- 
forms, not  explains.  If  you  ask  him  why  he 
dipped  his  brush  In  this  color  on  the  palette 
instead  of  in  that  he  will  reply— unless  he 
maintains  a  dignitied  silence— that  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  that  sort  of  man,  and  that  his  ex- 
perience of  the  world  has  been  so-and-so. 

I  once  had  the  exhilarating  experience  of 
seeing  Whistler  paint  a  portrait.    The  subject 
was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  sumptuous 
type;  beautiful  she  was  as  any  princess  in  a 
fairy  tale,  in  face,  figure  and  bearing;  and 
almost  any  artist    but  Whistler,  one  would 
say,  would  have  been  so  captivated  and  pre- 
occupied with  this  beauty,  and  the  attempt 
to  copy  it,  that  he  would  have  found  small 
leisure  to  ask  himself  what  it  all  meant  for 
art.      Whistler,    however,    was   in   no    such 
category;  to  him  the  beauty  of  the  woman 
was  merely  an  incident  in  the  general  scheme 
he  was  working  out  in  the  case;  its  influence 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  design,  but  never 
for  a  moment   tempted   you   to   forget   the 
higher  claims  of  art— as  the  woman  herself 
did.    Here  was  a  miracle,  wrought  out  before 
niy  eyes,  for  which  I  was  quite  unable  to 
account.    I  saw  Whistler  doing  it,  and  yet 
1  did  not  see  it  done,  any  more  than  I  could 
see  the  perfume  of  a  flower.      The  picture 
was  beautiful  in  spite  of  the  woman;  it  was 
harmonious,  it  had  proportion  just  as  much 
as  it  had  tone,  and  a  scheme  of  color.      I 
perceived  that  altho  one  might  get  tired  after 
a  while  of  the  woman's  beauty,  it  being  in- 
dividual and  specilic,  or  finite,  one  would  con- 
tinually  become   more   and    more   delighted 
and  educated  by  the  beauty  which  the  pic- 
ture had,  because  it  was  glorified  with  that 
touch   of   infinity    which    art   only    bestows. 
Here  the  sitter  was,  on  the  canvas,  a  "  color- 
able likeness"  of  her  in  truth;  here  were  the 


face,  form  and  accessories;  but  what  had  be- 
come of  Mrs.  Mortimer  (if  that  were  the 
lady's  name)'.'  She  was  there,  and  yet  not 
there;  there,  l)ecause  the  chance  observer 
Avould  have  said,  "  That's  a  likeness  of  her," 
and  not  there,  because  the  connoisseur  would 
have  added,  "  That's  a  picture,"— or,  had  he 
been  a  Whistlerian,  "  That's  an  arrangement 
in  white  and  gold,"  or  "  A  harmony  in  pink 
and  silver,"  if  that  were  it;  and  would  never 
have  thought  of  asking  who  the  sitter  was 
and  requesting  an  introduction.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  the  soul  of  her,  the  meaning  and 
artistic  function  of  her  by  the  picture  itself; 
and  was  abundantly  content  with  that.  She 
faded,  as  Emerson  might  have  put  it,  "  in  the 
light  of  her  meaning  sublime,"  or,  rather, 
bloomed  again,  impersonal  and  immortal. 

But  the  mere  scene  and  action  of  painting 
the  picture  were  captivating  enough.      Here 
was  Whistler,  arrayed  in  a  shirt  of  the  finest 
cambric,   rulfled   as   you   might  see  it  in   a 
painting  by  Vandyke  or  A'elasquez,  a  pair  of 
well-fitting  black  trousers,   thin  black  slip- 
pers and  a  sash  round  his  agile  waist.      On 
his  left  was  the  easel,  supporting  the  tall  can- 
vas; bej'ond,  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
feet,  stood  the  "  sitter,"  on  a  dais,  with  her 
splendid   fur-trimmed   cloak   falling  off   her 
white  shoulder.s.      This  side  the  easel,  still 
more  to  the  left,  M-as  a  table  as  large  as  a 
five-o'clock  tea-tray,  the  top  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  palette,  fixed  at  a  slight  inclina- 
tion.   Whistler  held  in  his  left  hand  a  sheaf 
of  brushes,  with  monstrous  long  handles;  in 
his  riglit  the  brush  he  was  at  the  moment  us- 
ing.   His  movements  were  those  of  a  duel- 
list fencing  actively  and  cautiously  with  the 
small  sword.      The  picture  was  his  antago- 
nist; but  his  eyes  were  on  the  dais.    He  ad- 
vanced and  retreated;  he  crouched,  peering; 
he  lifted  himself,  catching  a  swift  impres- 
sion; in  a  moment  he  had  touched  the  canvas 
with  his  weapon  and  taken  his  distance  once 
more.    This  would  go  on  for  an  hour  or  two, 
most  of  it  in  silence,  for  it  was  too  interest- 
ing for  promiscuous  conversation;  but  occa- 
sionally Whistler  would  begin  to  coruscate 
and  scintillate  with  his  humming-bird  dart- 
ings  of  speech,  or  his  cobra-like  essays  if  you 
will.    Indeed,  I  like  the  cobra  simile,  both  for 
his  utterances  and  his  way  of  painting;  he 
scored  in  both  every  time  he  struck,  and  yet 
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it  was  so  like  a  (lash  of  light  that  you  only 
realized  what  hall  bocii  done  by  the  effect  of 
it.  But  there  was  no  (■oi)ra  poison  in  what 
Whistler  said  or  did,  but  on  the  contrary, 
touches  of  pure  life. 

1  watched  this  operation  day  after  day  for 
a  week  or  more;  as  it  was  the  only  time  I  saw 
him  in  the  act,  I  cannot  say  whether  this 
were  his  usual  procedure  or  whether  he 
adopted  it  for  this  particular  emergency  only. 
He  would  hardly  execute  an  etching,  or  even 
a  Venice  pastel,  in  this  style.  Usud:l  or  not 
the  method  was  perfectly  ethcient  in  this 
case;  and  if  I  may  recall  so  vulgar  a  detail, 
was  acknowledged  with  a  "  valentine  "  of 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  reason 
I  call  it  a  valentine  will  appear  later. 

But  tho  Whistler  could  talk  and  paint  at 
the  same  time  tlie  right  place  to  commune 
with  him  in  a  personal  way  was  at  the  Arts 
Club,  over  a  little  dinner,  or  in  a  corner  of 
his  or  somebody  else's  studio,  where  the  per- 
fume of  the  tobacco  of  Egypt  hung  in  the 
air.  He  was  sparing  in  his  repasts,  thor- 
oughly appreciating  good  things  of  course, 
but  only  tasting  of  the  best  of  them;  but  into 
no  one  did  the  spirit  and  geniality  of  the 
feast  enter  more  completely  than  into  him. 
The  self  possession  and  ease  of  the  finished 
man  of  the  world,  curteous,  frank,  high- 
'bred,  accomplished,  combined  as  they  were 
with  the  brightness  and  unexpectedness  of 
genius,  rendered  him  at  such  times  the  most 
delightful  of  companions.  He  would  then 
appear  not  so  much  a  launcher  of  airy  and 
penetrating  epigrams  as  the  relater  of  tales 
of  humor  derived  from  his  own  observation 
of  life.  These  stories  were  always  deliciously 
apt  and  entertaining,  without  being  in  the 
least  "  broad;  "  they  showed  the  comic  sides 
of  human  nature,  yet  their  effect  was  to 
make  one  love  his  kind  better  and  understand 
it  more  competently.  If  a  man  like  Helmick 
happened  to  be  present  Whistler  would  also 
discuss  art  on  these  occasions,  and  would 
sometimes  refer  to  his  own  attitude  as  the 
terror  and  bewilderment  of  Philistines.  For 
Whistler  has  always  loved  to  mystify  and  in- 
furiate the  ignorant  but  pretentious  "  pa- 
trons "  who  regard  art  as  a  trade  in  the  same 
category  with  cobbling  or  house  building, 
and  artists  as  poor  and  subservient  creatures 
who  are  bound  to  work  for  whatever  pit- 


tance is  tossed  to  them  and  be  thankful. 
Against  these  gentry  it  has  ever  been  the  de- 
light of  Whistler  lo  tak(>  the  lists,  accoutered 
as  the  Knight  of  Whimsicality,  but  armed 
with  a  spear  of  Ithuriel  sharpness.  It  is  in 
tliis  guise  that  he  says  and  does  the  things 
w  liicli  are  repeated  till  they  get  into  the  pa- 
pers, and  which  have  given  him  a  fantastic 
reputation,  which  is  far  from  corresponding 
witli  the  real  man  as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends.  He  appears,  in  the  rumors  of  the 
myriad-tongued  goddess,  as  a  veritable 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  assuming  the  most 
portentous  attitudes,  issuing  tlie  most  enor- 
mous defiances,  laying  about  him  with  the 
most  cliivalric  energy,  all  in  some  quarrel 
the  grounds  of  which  remain  to  most  of  the 
stupefied  onlookers  incomprehensible.  But 
underneath  all  this  deliberately  liumorous 
show  there  is  a  very  sincere  and  earnest  pur- 
pose on  Whistler's  part;  he  is  bound  to  make 
the  Philistines  realize,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
that  art  is  a  divinity  to  whicli  they  must  bow 
in  reverence,  and  that  artists  as  her  high- 
priests  are  entitled  to,  and  shall  receive  at 
least  as  much  respect  and  deference  as  is  ac- 
corded to  princes  and  millionaires.  To  this 
end  he  lights  them  with  all  manner  of  wea- 
pons; witli  irony  and  ridicule,  with  open  con- 
tempt, with  rebuffs  and  tantalizations,  with 
enigmas  and  miracles;  until,  at  their  wits* 
end,  and  exasperated  beyond  their  limits, 
they  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of  the  law. 
But  here  again  they  find  their  antagonist  in- 
vincible; for  the  answers  he  makes  on  exam- 
ination and  cross-examination,  and  the  ques- 
tions he  puts  to  them  in  his  turn,  are  of  such 
a  tenor  that,  w^hether  or  not  the  case  is  tech- 
nically decided  against  him,  the  moral  vic- 
tory, which  is  all  he  cares  for,  is  invariably 
with  him;  art  is  vindicated,  the  elect  are  en- 
chanted; and  the  great  public,  staring  at  the 
proceedings,  tho  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
fathom  their  esoteric  meaning,  is  convinced 
at  any  rate  that  these  artists  are  a  more  for- 
midable folk  than  had  been  supposed,  and 
that  between  a  house-painter  and  a  Raphael, 
or  a  Michael  Angelo  and  a  tobacco-Indian 
manufacturer,  there  is  a  difference  as  well  as 
a  distinction.  Thus  during  the  past  twenty 
years  Whistler  has  done  art  an  immense  serv- 
ice. Artists  in  general  are  sensitive  enough, 
but  they  are  uniformly  unwilling  or  incom- 
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pi'leut  to  defend  themselves  persistently  and 
resolutely  in  the  arena,  still  less  to  adventure 
dashing  attacks  against  the  enemy.  But 
Whistler  loves  to  fight  in  his  chosen  cause; 
and  has  now  made  himself  so  generally  and 
justly  feared  by  the  parlies  of  the  other  part 
that  their  demeanor  is  radically  improved, 
not  toward  him  only,  but  toward  the  guild  of 
artists  in  general. 

The  tale  of  the  Peacock  Itoom  has  long 
been  history;  so  has  the  affair  of  Whistler  vs. 
John  lluskin,  the  rather  since  it  led  to  the 
publication  of  Whistler's  first  book,  famous 
all  over  the  Avorld  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies."  For  Whis- 
tler's epigram  against  I.eighton  may  be  re- 
torted upon  himself  with  a  difference;  he  not 
only  paints,  but  he  writes,  too.  And  his  writ- 
ing, like  his  painting,  resembles  no  other 
man's;  like  his  well-known  "Butterfly" 
signature,  it  has  a  character  of  its  own.  It 
touches  precisely  the  point,  and  leaves  all 
else  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader;  it  is  there- 
fore as  terse  as  Arabic  proverbs,  and  as  rich 
in  significance;  but  it  possesses  an  English 
(or  American,  or  perhaps  better  yet,  an  ex- 
clusively Whistlerian)  humor,  which  the  prov- 
erbs uniformly  lack.  The  remarks  he 
writes  down  are  not  only  pregnant  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  put  in  such  a  way  that 
they  inevitably  cling  to  the  memory.  They 
nmst,  however,  be  read  to  be  appreciated; 
like  his  pictures,  they  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  methods  of  the  reviewer. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of  such  stray 
persons  as  may  not  already  be  acquainted 
with  it  to  a  fresh  publication  by  him,  en- 
titled "The  Baronet  and  the  Butterfly— A 
Valentine  Avith  a  Verdict,"  lately  issued  in 
I  his  country  by  R.  H.  Russell,  the  publisher. 
It  is  a  book  which  neither  the  humorist  nor 
the  bibliophile  can  afford  to  neglect;  its  phys- 
ical get-up  being  exquisite  and  its  contents 
delectable. 

The  argument  is  as  follows:  A  Philistine. 

Sir  William  Eden  by  name,  by  the  device  of 

employing  a  common  friend  as  go-between. 

prevailed  upon  Whistler  to  agree  to  paint  a 

head  of  Lady  Eden  for  about  one  hundred 

,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas— the  exaci 

>  amount   not   being  determined    more  closely 

■  than  that.      The  price  ordinarily  demanded 


by  the  artist  for  a  work  of  this  kind  was  five 
hundred  guineas;  but  the  baronet,  througu 
his  intermediary,  pleaded  poverty,  while  pro- 
fessing boundless  homage  for  the  Whistler- 
ian genius,  and  the  painter  good-natui'edly 
consented  to  oblige  him.  He  was  at  the  time 
profoundly  unconscious  that  the  baronet  was 
an  amateur  Shylock  in  the  picture-dealing 
line;  his  practice  being  to  order  portraits  of 
his  wife  or  other  members  of  his  family  from 
eminent  artists  at  cut  rates  (obtained  in  ways 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  present  in- 
stance), and  afterward  to  dispose  of  them  to 
regular  dealers  at  four  or  five  times  the 
money  he  paid  for  them. 

The  cut  rate  in  question  being  left  with  a 
margin  of  fifty  guineas,  it  was  obA^iously  for 
the  artist,  and  not  for  the  client,  to  determine 
what  the  precise  price  Avithin  those  limits 
should  be;  and  he  Avould  determine  it  accord- 
ing to  the  labor  he  might  expend  upon  the 
work  and  the  artistic  value  it  might  seem  to 
him  to  possess.  But  Whistler  being  among 
the  least  mercenary  of  mortals,  the  odds  were 
anything  to  nothing  that,  if  left  to  himself, 
he  would  name  the  smaller  sum  as  his  recom- 
pense. The  baronet,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
not  mercenary,  AA-as  naught;  and  he  accord- 
ingly laid  Avhat  seemed  to  him  an  ingenious 
scheme  to  entrap  the  artist  into  the  loss  of 
that  rainbow  pot  of  fifty  guineas,  which 
othei'wise  he  might  obtain.  This  scheme  is 
termed  by  Whistler  "  The  Abrupt,  Ingenious 
and  Stupendous  Invention  of  the  '  Valen- 
tine.' "  For  Avhen  the  portrait,  which  had 
involved  far  more  work  than  had  originally 
been  contemplated,  and  was  turning  out,  as 
the  artist  admitted  and  the  baronet  joyously 
proclaimed,  "  a  little  masterpiece,"  had  been 
brought  nearly  to  completion,  needing  but  a 
sitting  or  tAvo  more  to  perfect  it,  the  baronet 
hastily  entered  the  studio  one  morning,  Avith 
a  sealed  envelope  in  his  hand,  announced 
that  he  Avas  on  the  point  of  starting  for  In- 
dia, requested  that  the  portrait  might  be  sent 
to  his  lodgings  forthwith,  and  then  tender- 
ing the  euAelope  Avith  a  mysterious  smile: 
"  Here  is  a  Valentine  for  you."  quoth  he.— 
it  did.  indeed,  chance  to  be  Saint  Valentine's 
Day,—"  take  it,;  but  please  don't  open  it  till 
I'm  gone  !  "  Then  he  vanished;  the  eoA'elope 
Avas  opened  in  due  eourse,  and  behold— a 
check  for  one  hundred  guineas  !      The  titled 
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freebooter  had  imagiued  that  the  artist,  hav- 
ing accepted,  tho  unawares,  the  minimum 
sura  mentioned,  was  thereby  effectually 
estopped  from  putting  in  any  claim  to  the 
larger;  and  would  also  be  constrained  to  de- 
liver up  the  portrait  as  a  commodity  con- 
tracted for,  paid  for,  and  therefore  no  longer 
the  artist's  property,  but  the  baronet's. 

But  Whistler,  however  indifferent  he  might 
be  to  fifty  guineas  one  way  or  the  other,  Avas 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  submit  to  being 
done  by  a  sharper;  and  he  countered  on  the 
baronet  in  a  manner  which  I  will  not  attempt 
to  recount;  because  it  is  told  in  the  book 


much  better  than  I  could  tell  it.  "  And,"  ob- 
serves the  artist-author,  in  his  Introduction, 
"  in  the  recounting  of  such  excellent  matter 
is  again  curiously  brought  to  light  the  con- 
tinued fallacy,  danger,  immodesty,  immoral- 
ity and  monstrous  inconvenience  of  shame- 
less friendship."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  despite  all  the  terrors  of  French  courts 
and  British  greed  the  American  artist 
triumphed  in  the  end;  not  only  putting  the 
baronet  to  memorable  shame  and  confusion, 
but  indisputably  confirming  his  undivided 
claim  to  wear  the  proud  title  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 


Song  of  the  Carlisle  Indians. 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 


UPON  a  blithe  October  day, 
All  crisp  and  glowing. 
We  red  men  hurry  to  the  fray— 
Our  banners  blowing  I 
Keen  to  outstrip  a  friendly  foe 

In  manly  paces — 
Upon  a  bloodless  field  to  show 

Victorious  faces; 
Renewing  in  our  altered  life 

Past  pride  of  story; 
The  ancient  blood  In  modern  strife, 

Athirst  for  glory  ! 
The  prize  of  honor  doth  beguile 
Each  warrior's  heart — Carlisle  !     Carlisle  ! 


The  trees  in  red  and  yellow  drest— 

Our  colors  wearing— 
Applaud  with  million  hands  our  best 

Of  skill  and  daring; 
The  open  skies  repeat  our  mirth— 

The  hills  that  bore  us— 
All  inarticulate  tongues  of  Earth 

Swell  the  wild  chorus  ! 
If  man  with  Nature  owns  his  kin, 

Our  claim  is  nearer; 
Dearer  to  her  our  tawny  skin— 

Our   triumphs   dearer  ! 
We  boast  the  guerdon  of  her  smile 
Upon  our  flag— Carlisle  !  Carlisle  ! 


You-  have  not  read  our  meiasure  yet— 
You  pale-face  brothers; 

You  thought  our  sun  forever  set— 
Our  place,  another's  ! 

True,  our  old  men  in  silence  mourn 
The  days  departed; 

By  force  of  numbers  overborne, 
And  broken-hearted; 

We  ask  no  more  than  all  may  claim, 
Tho  raw  beginners,— 

A  fair  field  and  an  honest  game- 
Cheers  for  the  winners  ! 

Clearly  our  challenge  rings  the  while— 

On  to  the  goal  !  Carlisle  !  Carlisle  ! 

Carlisle,  Pa. 
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Some    Recent    Hymnaries. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Westly  Peach. 
I. 

The  years  of  the  closing  decade  of  the  nine- 
teeuth  centnrv  thus  far  spent  have  been 
marked  by  a  distinct  advance  in  the  compila- 
tion and  editing  of  hymnaries.  The  selection 
of  hymns  has  been  carried  forward  in  a  spirit 
of  freedom  from  the  authority  of  mere 
names,  and  of  reliance  upon  the  guidance  of 
usage,  taste  and  sober  judgment.  And  when 
the  hynms  have  been  chosen,  conscientious 
and  scholarly  pains  have  not  been  spared  to 
lix  upon  a  text  which  will  tend  to  become 
standard,  becau.se  of  its  being,  in  each  case, 
the  most  nearly  perfect  form  obtainable  of  the 
hymn  in  question.  Editors  have  made  very 
fcAV  changes;  but  they  have  freely  admitted 
every  alteration  which,  after  having  been 
tested,  has  widely  commended  itself  to  the 
affections  of  worshipers;  and  they  have  un- 
dertaken vast  labors  to  make  a  history  of  al- 
terations, additions  and  dates,  all  in  the  in- 
terest of  honesty  and  culture. 

By  "  freedom  from  the  authority  of  mere 
names "  is  meant  that  the  discovery  of  a 
credit  to  Watts,  Doddridge,  the  Wesleys, 
Miss  Steele,  the  Olney  hymnists,  Montgom- 
ery, Neale  or  Bonar,  for  examples,  places  the 
compiler  under  no  sense  of  obligation  to  in- 
clude any  given  hymn.  His  subjection  is 
acknowledged  to  two  canons.  One  may  again 
be  described  as  "  taste  and  sober  judgment;  " 
the  other  is  Use.  In  his  submission  to  the 
latter  the  compiler  is  generally  wiser  than 
liis  critics,  who  tell  him  insistently  to  admit 
only  "  good  poetry  and  good  hymns."  He 
preserves  many  a  good  old  hymn  which  is 
poor  poetry,  and  gains  the  gratitude  of  many 
a  worshiper,  who  still  wants  to  sing  "  Am  I 
••I  Soldier  of  the  Cross,"  and  "Awake,  My 
>^oul.  Stretch  Every  Nerve."  It  is  true  that 
he  who  makes  his  major  canon  Use  will  have 
a  long  list  of  pieces  which  would  not  find 
place  in  a  worthy  anthology  of  religious 
'.vorse;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  he  who  is 
Utreuuous  for  good   poetry,   seeking  praise- 


lyrics,  shunning  the  didactic,  making  Taste 
his  major  canon,  will  have  as  long  a  list  of. 
pieces  which  the  people  will  not  sing.  It  is 
a  need  of  worshipers  that  their  hymns  shall 
be  able  to  increase  their  faith  and  deepen 
their  devotional  spirit,  as  well  as  give  ex- 
pression to  their  praises. 

An  analytical  estimate  of  seven  notable 
hymnaries  which  have  been  put  forth  since 
the  beginning  of  1890  is  herewith  presented. 

In  that  year  air.  Edwin  A.  Bedell  gave  us 
"  The  Church  Hymnary,"  which  was  after- 
ward adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church  of 
North  America  and  is  in  use  in  many  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  churches.  If  we 
compare  it  "with  the  leading  books  of  the 
years  1874-1885,  in  this  country,  the  first  dif- 
ference which  impresses  us  is  that  of  the 
treatment  of  eighteenth  century  writers.  In 
the  hymn-books  of  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's "  Spiritual  Songs  "  and  "  Laudes  Do- 
mini," Hitchcock. Eddy  and  Schaffs  '"'Hymns 
and  Songs  of  Praise,"  and  "  Carmina  Sancto- 
rum "  (with  Mudge  in  the  place  of  Schaff),  all 
published  during  the  period  named,  Watts 
has  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
hymns  (altho  the  Episcopal  book  had  but 
thirty-six) ;  Doddridge  has  an  average  of  thir- 
ty, Wesley  forty-eight.  Miss  Steele  nineteen 
and  Newton  twenty-three.  "  The  Chui'ch 
Hymnary  "  reduces  Watts  to  seventy,  Dod- 
dridge to  twenty,  Wesley  to  forty-two.  Miss 
Steele  to  eight  and  Newton  to  fifteen.  Add- 
ing five  other  eighteenth  century  writers — 
John  Weslej-,  Beddome,  Toplady,  Stenuett 
and  Cowper— the  ten  furnish  two-fifths  of 
the  hynms  in  the  Presbyterian  hymnal  of 
18'(4,  about  one-third  of  "  Hymns  and  Songs 
of  I'raise,"  "  Spiritual  Songs  "  and  the  Bap- 
tist hymnal  of  1883;  one-fourth  of  "  Laudes 
Domini "  and  "  Carmina  Sanctorum,"  and 
but  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  "  The  Church 
Hynmary."  This  reducing  and  sifting  proc- 
ess is  an  excellence,  when  not  carried  too 
far.  Every  one  of  the  best-loved  hymns  of 
these  and  others  of  the  older  writers  should 
be  retained,  except  for  some  very  weighty 
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opposing  reason,  and  in  addition  as  many 
more  as  may  be  jndgod  to  possess  spiritual 
truth  and  poetic  l»eauly.  Herein  "  The 
Church  Hymuary  "  maintains  a  wise  bal- 
ance, on  the  whole,  the  slightly  deficient  in 
the  hymns  of  Tate  and  Brady  and  John  Wes- 
ley. If  it  seems  to  have  proportionately 
few  of  Miss  Steele's  pieces,  and  a  surplusage 
of  Charles  Wesley's  and  Cowper's,  this  is  ex- 
actly in  keeping  with  the  best  judgment  of 
our  time. 

Leading  hymnists  whose  literar.y  activity 
dated  from  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  twenty-five  years  ago  afford  a  sec- 
ond test.  Of  these  Montgomery  may  be  taken 
first,  as  founder  of  a  new  school  of  hymnol- 
ody,  and  Neale  last,  of  whom  hardly  less  can 
be  said,  for  his  translations  make  over  the 
productions  of  the  Latin  hymn-writers  into 
English  classics.  In  the  number  of  their 
hymns  in  current  use,  Neale  is  next  to  Watts 
and  Wesley,  and  Montgomery  stands  fourth. 
In  this  period  we  have  also  Heber,  Kelly, 
Lyte,  Hastings,  Keble,  Miss  Elliott,  Faber 
and  Alford.  "  The  Church  Hymnary  "  keeps 
rather  more  of  tne  strong  hymns  of  Hastings 
than  the  total  of  his  best,  and  falls  slightly 
short  in  the  case  of  Faber.  The  other  writers 
are  generously  represented  in  it— Heber,  Lyte 
and  Miss  Elliott  in  particular. 

In  the  matters  of  catholicity,  balance  and 
progressivene.ss,  an  im])ortant  test  must  be 
the  treatment  of  hymnists  of  note  who  have 
passed  away  during  the  quarter-century  just 
closing,  or  who  are  yet  alive.  There  are  six- 
teen who  have  an  average  in  our  seven  books 
of  from  twenty-three  hymns  down  to  five. 
Bonar  stands  at  the  head,  and  is  next  to 
Montgomery  in  the  number  of  his  evangelical 
and  poetical  hymns  in  current  use.  The  oth- 
ers are,  in  tlie  order  indicated:  Miss  Wink- 
worth,  Monsell,  How,  Ellerton,  Caswall,  Miss 
Havergal,  Wordsworth,  Palmer,  Baker, 
Thring,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Miss  Borthwick, 
Bickersteth,  Chandler  and  Dix.  "The  Church 
Hymnary  "  is  strikingly  deficient  only  in  the 
hymns  of  Bishop  How,  but  has  rather  too 
few  of  Ellerton's,  lurs.  Alexanuer's  and  Miss 
BorthwiCh.  s. 

There  are  about  fifty  other  writers  who 
have  each  one  hymn,  sometimes  two,  occur- 
ring in  all  seven  of  the  books,  and  other 
hymns  in  a  part  of  them,  but  not  enough  to 


average  five.  In  nddition  there  are  nearly 
forty  writers  who  fnil  to  obtain  admission 
into  at  least  one  book,  l)u(  wlio  have  an  aver- 
age of  from  one  to  four  pieces  in  the  others. 
"  The  Church  Flynmary  "  excludes  only  four 
of  those:  .James  I).  Burns,  Cooke,  Maclagan 
and  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne.  They  have  a  total  of 
nineteen  hymns  (seven  well  known),  occur- 
ring thirty-eight  times,  in  a  part  or  all  of  the 
other  books. 

The  seven  books  have  one  hundred  and 
seventy  hymns  in  common;  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  more  are  in  six  of  them.  "  The 
Church  Hymnary  "  omits  only  four  of  these. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  hymns  are 
each  in  five  of  the  books,  and  of  these  it  has 
all  but  twenty-three.  Another  hundred  and 
fifty  hymns  or  thereabouts  are  in  four  of 
them.  Thus,  nine-tenths  of  the  large  body  of 
hj'^mns  most  widely  favored  in  our  decade  are 
in  "  The  Church  Hymnary." 

This  book  has  nearly  one  thousand  hymns, 
an  ample  number,  if  not  too  many;  for  each 
hymn  could  not  have  its  separate  tune  with- 
out making  too  bulky  a  volume,  and  only 
eight  hundred  tunes  are  given.  It  has  open, 
fair  pages.  Its  classifications  are  good,  al- 
tho  by  an  oversight  Keble's  "  There  is  a 
Book,  Who  Runs  May  Read  "  is  assigned  un- 
der "Holy  Scriptures."  ("In  Excelsis"  copies 
the  mistake.)  It  has  excellent  indexes— that 
of  authors  grouping  the  American  writers, 
which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
rich  in  our  home-born  praises.  Miss  Anna  B. 
Warner,  however,  is  not  represented,  altho 
her  beautiful  "We  Would  See  Jesus"  has 
found  a  wide  and  loving  acceptance,  and  her 
children's  hymns  are  sung  in  many  tongues. 
"  The  Church  Hymnafy  "  has  only  nineteen 
pieces  assigned  to  children,  which  is  a  defi- 
ciency. It  repeats  the  first  stanza  of  every 
hymn,  a  needless  waste  of  space.  Every- 
thing considered,  it  is  an  excellent  book. 

In  1892,  "  The  Hymnal.  Revised  and  En- 
larged," of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
took  permanent  form.  It  so  sharply  pruned 
the  old  away  tliat  barely  one-tenth  of  its 
numbers  are  supplied  by  our  ten  representa- 
tive writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wes- 
ley is  not  poorly  represented,  but  Watts  has 
only  sixteen  hymns,  Doddridge  seven,  and 
Newton  six.  Tate  and  Brady  among  the 
older  writers  are  alone  in  its  marked  favor. 
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^  riters  of  our  next  period  are  more  gener- 

eei  tions  of  Kelly,  who  „..s  but  seven  pieces 
-1  Hastings,    .,K>   i.   .e,uu.d   to  a   I^^; 

hynuu    On  tl.e  otlK.  luuKi,  Alfora  and  N  n 
2-^".vtavor.s,tl.e  latter  writer  i^oio,,. 
Place  Of  honor,  with  twenty-nine  numbe;. 
.     or  the  later  hymnists,  B<..u-  is  r.^pre.sen.ed 
).y  only  one-third  as  many  hynu.s  as  Ne-   e 
ten    While   our   pre-eminent   American     D  ' 
Palmer,   has   only   three.      Miss   Winkworth 
and  Miss  Bortlnvic  also  nre  rather  undl' 
valued      B.U    this   Episcopal   hyn.na,   is   et 
cessively   devoi..,    to   Thrin^-.    and    shows  'a 
-.K-ed   parthUi.y    .,   ,,,,,,,„     Haker.    Mrs 
A  -nder.   Ellerton.    How.   Bic.ersteth   and 

.^  ono-K     ;■'   "'^"^   "^'''''^    '^'-«'    -    bearing 
«t^on.lythenK,r..sofdenonnnationn,prefe: 

Not  a  sinslo  hymn  of  Anstice,  Leonard  Ba- 
0.,  Cotterill,  Mrs.  Cousin,  Denny.  Gm 
Lynch,  Samuel  Longfellow,  Macduff, '  Mass  ' 
Me  ey  Stennett,  Miss  Waring^  Whittle  ; 
^^loford.s  found  in  this  hymnary.  They  are 
;^«.l  by  ninety-six  ^^^^ 
mpoit.  nt),  occurring  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five tunes  in  the  other  books 

Th,s  Episcopal  hyn.nnl  onuts  thirtv-seven 
"^""-■^  Which  are  in  all  of  the  other  book' 
one  hundred  and  nine  Which  are  in  heoTi:^^^ 

otlHis.      Thus    less    than    two-thirds   of   the 

y,  upmost  nearly  unanimously  settled  up  n 
b.u>  other  books  are  found  in  this.  It  has 
a  total    of    SIX    hundred    and    seventy  nine 

-irL:;:^^o:«;:::;;;r"^^ 

for  cnrrvin     •      f^^'^'^  ^'*b  the  prayer-book 

0  the  ;  ""  '"'  ''''''■  ^  '^'^'y  Portion 
for  HM  ''""''  ^^^'^^^-^'^bt  in  number,  are 
fox  Children.  None  of  Miss  Warner's  Z 
-"ong  them,  but  American  writer^i;^ 
^lu.ee^or  four  Bishops,  are  Slighted  by  "L 

•viiue  the   exigencies   of  the   Phnrni.    v 
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^ired  and  seventy-five  hymns  of  our  ten  last- 

.?';""7'    "''•^■t«'-«-o"ly   Sixteen    less   than   in 

l-amles   Domini."  and   approximately  one- 

->t  1.  Of  his  Whole  number.     In  both  books 

bo  ho  ds  rather  too  tenaciously  to  the  old     It 

Mss  Steele  has  twenty-one  hymns  worthy  of 
otention  in  our  day,  or  Watts  one  hundred 
a    I  fifteen.     Withal.  Tate  and  Brady  have 
iiaidly  enough. 

In  the  next  period.  Dr.  Robinson  has  rather 
-ore  than  a  fair  proportion  of  Kelly  and 
Hastmgs  and  le.ss  of  Alford  and  Neale.  but 
on  the  whole  maintains  a  wise  balance. 

When  we  come  to  writers  of  the  class  yet 
living,  or  deceased  within  twenty-five  years 
we  find  Dr.  Robinson  offsetting  'the  Protest-' 
ant  Episcopal  hymnal,  having  twenty-seveu 
of  Di.  Palmer's  noble  hymns,  and  being  more 
or  Jess  deficient  in  the  productions  of  Chan- 
aier   caswall,  BaKer,  Miss  Winkworth,  Miss 
Boithwick,   Mrs.   Alexander.   Ellerton,   How 
and  D,x.     If  Dr.  Robinson  had  been  a  little 
severer  with  his  beloved  ancients,  and  a  little 
more  appreciative  of  our  more  sentimental 
"'oderns,   his  latest  book   might   have  been 
accepted  as   "  Laudes   Domini   in   Excelsis." 
Of    the   mmor    writers,    however,    he   has   a 
widely  and  wisely  chosen  selection,  omitting 
only  Downton  and  Mrs.   Van  Alstyne,  who 
have  ten  hymns,  chosen  sixteen  times  in  the 
other  books.     Dr.    Robinson    cunits    sixteen 
bymns  which  are  in  all  the  other  books,  thir- 
ty-five that  are  in  five,  and  fifty-seven  that 
are  m  four.     He  thus  has  five-sixths  of  the 
most  favored  hymns  of  our  day 

No  emphasis  is  laid  upon  hymns  for  chil- 
dren in  the  "  New  Laudes   Domini."     This 
book,  too,  wastes  space  by  repeating  the  first 
stanza  Of  each  hymn.  It  has  too  many  hymns 
M  ithout  separate  tunes,  and  the  music  is  set 
too  closely  for  the  words  printed  therewith 
■n  many  instances  necessitating  crowdin-^    u 
-«  -strange  that  Dr.  Robinson  should  have  re- 
<='";cd  "  Day  Of  Jndgment,  Day  of  Wonders  ' 
an,l  returned  to  "  The  Voice  of  Free  Grace 
Cr.es.       His  biographical   index  of  authors 
s  a  most  interesting  feature.    His  classifica- 
•ons  and  indexes  are  most  accurate,  and  al- 
together his  latest  book  is  not  outclassed  bv 
e  others  which  have  been  enriched  so  great'- 
ly  by  his  labors. 

QuiNCY,  Mass. 
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Parson  Kelley.  By  A.  B.  W.  Mason  and 
Andrew  Lang.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&,  Co.  $1.50.)  Here  is  a  good  combination— 
a  partnersliip  wholly  satisfying.  "  Mason  & 
Jiang,  Romancers,"  the  sign  should  read, 
hanging  over  a  book-dusty  literary  shop  in  a 
goodly  London  street  that  we  know  of.  Fine 
traces  of  Dumas  pi^re,  echoes  of  old  ballads, 
the  brilliance  of  the  Montagus,  the  flash  of 
small  swords,  the  atmosphere  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century's  first  quarter  in  England  and 
France,  rattling  romance  done  up-  in  finically 
fine  literature,  a  smack  of  Virgil  and  Theoc- 
ritus dashed  into  modern  adventure--a  glori- 
ous hotch-potch,  indeed,  and  a  doAvnright  en- 
gaging story  all  around.  We  will  not  divulge 
the  plot,  for  that  is  the  backbone  of  the  book, 
but  we  insist  upon  saying  that  Wogan  and 
Kelley  and  Scrope  are  a  trio  to  warm  the  ro- 
mance-reader's blood  to  the  bubbling  point. 
If  Parson  Kelley  does  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
prime  favorite  with  the  critics  and  the  public 
we  shall  feel  sure  that  the  public  and  the 
critics  are  very  dull. 

The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann. 
By  Joel  Chandler  B  arris.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Harris 
has  his  limitations,  no  doubt,  but  our  enjoy- 
ment of  his  transcripts  from  negro  life  has 
none  that  we  know  of.  Aunt  Minervy  Ann 
Perdue  is  a  character  to  be  framed  in  the 
reader's  memory.  Once  known  she  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Harris's  vision  of 
the  old  time  darky  is  absolute.  But  along 
with  an  admirably  dramatic  presentation  of 
Minervy  Ann  we  have  some  notable 
sketches  of  Georgia  whites  done  in  broad 
wash,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  give  a  liberal 
impression  of  a  certain  stratum  of  Southern 
existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Recon- 
struction Period."  This  chronicle,  indeed, 
gives  Mr.  Harris  an  opportunity  to  put  in  all 
the  lights  and  shades  of  a  very  picturesque 
life.  Some  of  his  touches  are,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  too  grotesque;  but  as  a  whole  the  book 
stands  out  strong,  peculiar,  full  of  a  charm- 
ing genius.  The  numerous  illustrations  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Frost  are  true  to  the  story  and  its 
people. 

DlONYSIUS,  THE  WEAVER'S  HeART'S  DEAR- 
EST. By  Blanche  Willis  Hoicard.  (New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's    Sons.      $1.50.)      A   good 


Story  was  never  more  foolishly  loaded  down 
with  a  name  than  is  this.  A  charming  art, 
however,  prevents  the  break-down  which  is 
due.  We  do  not  often  meet  with  literary 
craftsmanship  of  a  more  attractive  sort,  and 
the  story,  as  a  story,  is  distinctly  fresh  and 
strong.  The  author's  long  residence  on  the 
continent  has  given  her  command  of  the  life 
she  depicts;  and  while  we  do  not  find  in  this 
novel  the  charm  of  "  Guenn,"  there  is  a 
strong  attraction  in  it  which  holds  to  the 
end.  A  pleasant  half-day  is  in  store  for  a 
host  of  readers. 

Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier.  Selections 
from  His  Correspondence,  18GG-1881.  With  Por- 
traits. (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2.00.)  Sidney  Lanier's  life  was  a  beautiful 
one— as  sad  as  it  was  lovely— and  reading 
these  letters  gives  a  sweet  emphasis  to  the 
impression  made  by  his  poetry.  Tlie  larger 
part  of  the  letters  were  written  to  Mr.  Gib- 
son Peacock  and  to  Bayard  Taylor,  altho 
there  are  several  to  Paul  Hayne.  A  number 
of  Taylor's  letters  to  Lanier  are  also  includ- 
ed, and  many  notes  on  music  and  musical  im- 
pressions give  the  curiously  rapturous  de- 
light with  which  Lanier  heard  many  of  the 
Avorld's  most  famous  singers  and  musicians. 
All  through  the  correspondence  runs  the  po- 
et's sweet  cheerfulness,  which  was  main- 
tained against  troubles,  adversities  and  ill- 
ness bitter  enough  to  have  crushed  almost 
any  spirit.  Two  portraits  of  Lanier  and  a 
fac-simile  of  a  letter  to  Bayard  Taylor  ap- 
pear in  the  book. 

Tramping  With  Tramps.  Studies  and 
Sketches  of  Vagabond  Life.  By  Josiah 
FUjnt.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$1.50.)  To  every  person  who  has  the  slight- 
est desire  to  read  the  great  book  of  human 
nature  in  its  lowest  lines.  Mr.  Flynt's 
sketches  of  tramp-life  and  studies  of  the 
criminal  temperament  must  prove  absorb- 
ingly interesting.  What  good  may  finally 
come  of  such  investigations  as  are  here  de- 
scribed we  cannot  say.  The  whole  subject 
has  a  discouraging  atmosphere;  but  we  shall 
doubtless  gain  a  strong  light  by  which  to 
rean-ange  our  dealings  with  the  idle,  the  re- 
fractory and  the  criminal  classes,  all  of 
which  tend  to  coalesce.  Mr.  Flynt's  adven- 
tures as  a  tramp  are  told  with  a  cold,  con- 
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vincins  realism,  nnd  his  opinions  regarding 
our  floating,  irresponsible  population  seem 
worthy  of  careful  thought. 

William  Shakespeare.  A  Critical  Study. 
By  George  Brandes.  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  $2.00.)  "  It  is  three  hundred 
years  since  his  genius  attained  its  full  devel- 
opment," says  Dr.  Brandes,  speaking  of 
Shakespeare,  "  yet  Europe  is  still  busied  with 
him  as  tho  with  a  contemporary."  But  he 
might  have  added  that  America  also  is  busy 
with  him.  The  present  edition  of  Dr. 
Brandes's  magnificent  work  is,  indeed,  a  wel- 
come apparition.  We  have  not  space  to  point 
out  its  teeming  values.  The  translators  have 
faithfully  done  their  part,  so  that  the  reader 
will  not  feel  any  slurring  of  the  original.  It 
Is  a  supremely  attractive  and  informing  book. 
Every  Shakespearean  student  must  have  it 
at  his  elbow.  It  is  history,  criticism,  appre- 
ciation, social  study  and  life  contemporary 
with  Shakespeare  all  in  one.  A  full  index 
follows  the  text. 

Stories  from  Froissart.  By  Henry  New- 
bolt.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.)  With  the  true  spirit  of  romance  and 
the  burning  imagination  of  a  young  poet, 
Mr.  Newbolt  has  dipped  his  pen  into  old 
Froissart's  ink  horn  and  brought  forth  some 
delightful  stories.  Who  can  envy  the  boy 
who  would  turn  aside  from  these  thrilling 
pages,  preferring  to  read  some  flabby  story 
of  how  wicked  it  is  for  us  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  our  flag  in  the  Philippines  ? 
Patriotism  of. the  braA'e  old  sort  shines  in 
every  line  of  these  stories.  Fighting  men 
who  made  England  great  and  good  stride 
along  the  pages.  Let  American  boys  read 
and  catch  the  spirit  that  will  hold  up  the 
flag  and  keep  America  always  great  and 
good. 

0^f  Tkiau    By  Zack.    (New  York:  Charles 
Scrlbuerp  Sons.    !|!1.50.)    Stories  of  burglars. 
I  thieves,  highwaymen    and    knights    of    the 
slums  have  been  overwhelming  us  lately,  and 
now  we  are  offered  tiie  a«lventures  and  final 
I  outcome  of  a  scoundrel  too  weak  and  drivel- 
ling to  be  anything  but  a  coward  and  a  milk- 
(sop.    The  tale  is  told  with  power,  so  that  one 
must  not  glance  at  it    if  a  reading  is  (o  be 
>;' avoided.  The  hero— if  an  arrant   coward  and 
groveling  brute  may  be  so  called— forces  us 


to  foUoAv  him  through  his  miserable  career 
to  an  inevitable,  yet  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory, catastrophe. 

The  Queen's  Service;  or,  the  Real 
"  Tommy  Atkins,"  Being  the  Experiences 
OF  a  Private  Soldier  in  the  British  In- 
fantry at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Horace 
Wymlham,  Late  of  the tU  Regiment.  (Bos- 
ton: L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The  title  of 
Mr.  Wyndham's  book  sufliciently  explains 
what  is  offered  to  the  reader.  Between  its 
covers  will  be  found  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation about  the  British  army  and  the 
life  of  its  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate soldiers.  A  few  good  illustrations  as- 
sist the  text. 

Mammon  and  Co.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Like  Mr. 
Benson's  earlier  novels,  this  one  is  of  a  chip- 
per temperament  and  character,  making 
naughty  eyes  at  London  society  and  dealing 
with  life  in  a  silly  mood  which  sometimes 
almost  touches  the  line  of  flabbiness.  And 
yet  a  touch  very  like  that  of  genius  runs 
through  the  pictures  of  money-hunting,  aris- 
tocracy-worshiping, frivolous-earnest  life.  An 
American  girl— to  be  sure,  the  book-market 
demanded  it— acts  a  good  part  in  the  story. 

Roman  Life  Under  the  C.^sars.  By 
Emile  Thomas,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Lille.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
An  acceptable  short  history  of  Roman  civ- 
ilization under  the  Empire.  A  book  very 
good  to  have  at  hand  for  reference,  and  ex- 
cellent for  students  and  general  readers  who 
d(>sir(>  a  short  road  to  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  its  subject.  Copious  foot-notes 
and  references  and  a  good  index  add  great- 
ly to  the  reader's  convenience. 

Admiral  Phillip.  The  Founding  of 
New  South  Wales.  By  Louis  Becke  and 
Walter  Jeffery.  (New  Y^ork:  Longmans, 
(Jreen  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A  very  interesting 
sketch  of  Admiral  Phillip  and  the  founding 
of  New  South  Wales  appears  as  No.  6  in 
tlie  "Builders  of  Great  Britain"  .»ieries. 
Phillip  was  in  control  of  the  British  colony 
from  1780  to  1792,  during  which  time  he  was 
himself,  to  a  large  extent.  New  South  Wales 
and  all  that  it  stood  for.  The  authors  have 
not  so  much  written  Phillip's  biography  as 
a  history  of  the  founding  of  the  colony.  Its 
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growth  and  Its  picturesque  struggles.    It  is 
a  very  engaging  and  informing  booli. 

The  Art  of  Dining.  By  AhraJiam  Hay- 
ward,  Q.C.  With  Annotutions  and  Additions 
by  Charles  Sayle.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1.75.)  The  first  edition  of 
tliis  booli  was  published  forty-seven  years 
ago,  and  It  has  since  gone  through  three  or 
four  more  in  dilfereut  forms.  The  present 
edition,  with  some  added  matter  by  the  edi- 
tor, is  beautifully  printed  and  fleatly  bound, 
making  a  volume  to  be  read  with  a  growing 
appetite  for  a  liberal  dinner. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  Vol.  X  of  Collections 
OF  THE  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society, 
containing  a  paper  on  The  Slave  in  Can- 
ada, by  T.  Watson  Smith,  D.D.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous and  valuable  contribution  to  Canadian 
history,  giving  a  large  number  of  facts 
touching  the  existence  of  slavery  and  its 
progress  and  extinguishment  in  the  Domin- 
ion. 


Literary   Notes. 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  has  just  finished  his 
work  on  "  Monopolies  and  Trusts,"  shortly  to  be 
published  by  the  Harpers.  This  article  will  be 
the  first  of  the  series  on  the  "  Distribution  of 
Wealth." 

,.  ...Mr.  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt,  whose  articles 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  especially  one  entitled 
a  "  New  England  Hill  Town,"  attracted  so  much 
attention,  publishes  in  this  month's  Atlantic 
"  The  Ohioans." 

....An  interesting  illustrated  article  in  the 
November  number  of  The  Magazine  of  Art  is 
"  Biljle  Pictures  by  a  Chinese  Artist."  The  il- 
lustrations show  the  Japanese  art  in  its  quaint- 
est and  best  form. 

"The  Expositor's  Bible,"  issued  by  Wil- 
bur B.  Ketcham,  of  this  city,  is  an  unabridged 
edition  and  not  an  abridged  reprint,  as  errone- 
ously stated  two  weeks  since.  The  work  will 
be  published  complete  in  six  volumes. 

....Statistics  show  that  Germany  leads  the 
world  in  the  publication  of  educational  works, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  belles  lettres  and  travel ; 
Prance  in  history,  poetry  and  the  drama ;  Italy 
in  political  economy,  and  England  in  novels. 

....Mr.  Zangwill's  new  book  will  l>e  called 
"They  that  Walk  in  Darkness."  The  author 
is  now  devoting  his  time  between  the  presenta- 
tion   on    the    stage    of    the    "  Children    of    the 


Ghetto"  and  the  preparation  for  the  appearance 
of  his  new  novel. 

...  .At  a  meeting  of  the  Book  Trade,  held  last 
week,  to  take  action  regarding  the  death  of 
William  H.  Appleton,  the  committee,  consisting 
of  Charles  Scribner,  (Jeorge  Haven  Putnam, 
I\-ank  H.  Dodd,  Charles  Holt,  Frank  H.  Scott 
and  J.  H.  Harper,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  Resolved,  That  we  record  the  universal 
honor  and  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Appleton  was 
held  by  the  profession  of  which  he  was  the 
senior  member  in  this  city,  and  to  which  for 
many  years  he  had  contributed  an  example  of 
high  ideals,  integrity  and  dignity." 

.  . .  .Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  are  issu- 
ing in  their  "  New  Century  Library "  Charles 
Dickens's  works  in  fifteen  volumes.  Each  vol- 
ume is  6%  X  4%  inches,  and  in  the  Pickwick 
Papers,  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  there  are 
845  pages  in  long  primer  type,  altho  the  book  is 
less  than  a  half-inch  thick.  This  is  because  the 
volumes  are  printed  on  India  paper,  which  up 
to  this  time  has  been  used  only  in  high  priced 
Bibles  and  devotional  books.  This  will  mean 
that  the  complete  volumes  of  Dickens  will  oc- 
cupy less  than  eight  inches  of  shelf  room  in  a 
library. 

....Since  the  alliance  between  the  publish- 
ing house  of  the  Harpers  and  McClures.  and 
also,  we  understand,  The  Ladies^  Home  Journal, 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  Harper 
publications.  Harper's  Round  Table  has  been 
suspended  for  the  present,  as  it  is  not  pay- 
ing, and  its  editor,  Albert  Lee,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  McClure  editorial  staff.  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Sangster  is  no  longer  editor  of 
Harper's  Bazar,  tho  she  will  continue  her  con 
nection  with  that  publication  in  some  other  ca- 
pacity ;  and  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Weeklu,  will  discontinue  the  writ- 
ing of  editorials. 

....Grant  Allen,   the  author  and  naturalist, 
who  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time,  died 
last   week,    Wednesday.        Born    in   Canada  in 
1848,  his  early  education  was  directed  by  his 
father,   who  was  a   minister  in   the  Church  of 
England,  and  an  author  of  some  note.     Grant 
Allen   graduated   from   Oxford   in   1871  and  in 
1873  became  professor  of  logic  and  philosophy  in  . 
Queen's  College,  Jamaica.     Mr.  Allen  was  one  ; 
of  the  most  popular  of  scientific  authors,  and 
has  often  been  called  the  "  Darwinian  St.  Paul,"' 
because  of  his  clear  expositions  of  the  Darwin- 
ian theory  of  evolution.     Besides  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  magazines,  he  wrote  many  books, |. 
not    only   on    science,    I)ut   on   history,   sociology; 
and  philosophy.    During  the  last  few  years,  how-, 
ever,  he  turned  his  attention  to  novels. 
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Books  of  the  Week. 

development  and  Character  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. By  Charles  H.  Moore.  10x7i4. 
pp.  413.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    $4.50 

At  Opening  Doors.  By  Howe  Bennlng.  7Vi 
x5V4,  pp.  319.  New  York :  American 
Tract  Society 1 .  00 

Adventures  of  a  Tenderfoot.  By  H.  H.  Sau- 
ber.  7x5%,  pp.  151.  San  Francisco  :  The 
Whltaker   &   Ray   Co 

Father  Jerome.  By  Mrs.  Hattie  A.  Clark. 
7%x5i/4,  PP-  293.  New  York :  American 
Tract  Society 1.25 

The  Brownies  Abroad.  By  Talmer  Cox. 
10x10,  pp.  144.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Co 1 .  50 

The  Living  Age.  7th  Series,  Vol.  IV,  July, 
August,  September,  1899.  9xGi/2,  pp.  879. 
Boston  :   The   Living  Age  Co 

The  Many-Sided  Franklin.  By  I'aul  Leices- 
ter Ford.  8x514,  pp.  453.  New  York : 
The  Century   Co 3 .  00 

Tramping  with  Tramps.  By  Joslah  Flynt, 
with  note  by  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White.  7Vi 
X514,  pp.  396.  New  York  :  The  Century 
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EDITORIALS. 


The  Weakness  of  Organization. 

We  \wav  much  of  the  decadence  of  the 
La  I  in  nations.  The  easy  victory  of  Prussia 
over  France  in  1870,  the  driving  of  Italy  out 
of  Abyssinia  and  the  collapse  of  Spain  in  our 
late  war  are  but  part  of  the  cAjdence  of  this 
decadence.  Against  it  may  be  put  only  the 
great  colonization  projects  of  France  in  coun- 
tries where  slie  cannot  send  emigrants  to 
inhabit  them,  only  soldiers  to  hold  them. 

What  makes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grow- 
ing streuglii  of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  the  encouragement  of 
individual  initiative.  In  Germany  it  shows 
itself  especially  in  the  system  of  education 
which  protects  scholars  even  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government,  and  makes  abso- 
lutely independent  men.  It  appears  also  in 
the  independent  energy  which  is  cultivated 
in  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  is  the 
free  spirit  of  educational  research  which  has 
created  the  great  industrial  success  that  is 
so  marked  a  feature  of  moderu  German  his- 
tory. AVe  need  not  say  that  the  independence 
of  individual  initiative  which  is  character- 
istic of  a  government  by  the  free  will  of  the 
l)eople  is  what  has  given  their  pre-eminence 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  there  is  something 
ill  the  rrotestant  religion  that  accounts  for 
the  I'onfessed  pre-eminence  of  Protestant 
countries.  If  that  be  so,  and  it  may  be,  the 
feature  of  Protestantism  which  gives  it  its 
strength  is  just  that  which  is  often  called  its 
weakness,  the  insistence  on  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  tlie  resistance  to  any  au- 
thority which  would  impose  its  beliefs.  A 
great  organization,  such  as  a  Chui'ch,  with  its 
head  from  whom  comes  down  through  suc- 
cessive strata  of  authority  one  uniform  sy.s- 
tem  of  thought,  one  required  standard  of  be- 
lief and  action,  looks  immensely  strong,  even 
resistless;  but  the  unco-ordinated  forces  of 
individual  enthusiasm  and  energy  prove 
stronger  in  the  en<l. 

An  organization  is  apt  to  bo  defensive,  not 
l»rogn'ssive.  In  Cluircli  or  society  the  organi- 
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zatious  have  to  protect  their  own  principles 
and  methods;  they  are  necessarily  conserva- 
tive. It  is  the  rebels  against  organization, 
the  men  wlio  do  tlieir  own  thinking,  that 
have  to  make  all  the  advances  out  of  which 
progress  is  created.  Organization  is  strong 
at  the  breeching  and  wealv  at  the  tugs.  It  is 
excellent  for  defense  but  feeble  for  attack. 
Dissent  and  the  dissidence  of  dissent  have 
higl)  place  in  the  onward  movement  of 
thouglit  and  in  social  and  national  progress. 
Any  force,  be  it  that  of  religious  or  of  polit- 
ical organization,  which  interferes  with  indi- 
vidual initiative  interferes  also  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  people.  A  dram  of  original 
thinlcing  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  times 
as  mucli  ordered  and  required  thinking. 
Talk  about  sects  and  schisms,  about  wild 
and  preposterous  theories!  Let  them  be  ad- 
vanced all  they  will,  and  in  the  liberty  of 
free  thouglit  the  best  will  rule  with  vastly 
more  poAver  than  where  timorous  priests  and 
kings  command  right  views  to  be  held. 
Truth  will  muster  more  regiments  than  error, 
if  she  is  allowed  her  freedom  to  reform 
reformation,  to  make  liberty  more  full  and 
goodness  more  heavenly. 


The  Fortune  of  a  Multi- 
Millionaire. 

The  distribution   by    will   of    one    of    tin' 
world's  great  fortunes  has  recently  excited 
more  or  less  interest  m  the  minds  of  the 
American  people.    Some  of  the  daily  journals 
have  assumed  that  this  interest  was  due  al 
most  exclusively  to  the  meagerness  of  tb( 
late   Mr.   Yanderbilt's   bequest  to   his  elde.si 
surviving  son,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  syni 
pa  thy    for   a   young   man,    already    rich,   t' 
wliom  had  been  left  only  the  pittance  of  $1. 
500,000  with  whicii  to  keep  the  wolf  from  th 
door.     Undoubtedly  the  father's  discrimina 
tion  against  the  son,  the  events  which  wer 
the  cause  of  it,  and  the  recent  addition  0 
$(3,000,000  to  his  portion  of  the  estate  froi 
tiie  Ini'ge  inheritance  of  his  younger  brothe 
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have  excited  a  fleeting  interest  in  the  public 
mind,  but  we  are  confident  that  other  and 
more  important  aspects  of  this  transmission 
of  wealth  have  been  considered.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  American  brain  has  not  yet 
taken  on  a  yellow  tint  under  the  influence  of 
a  frivolous  and  sensational  section  of  the 
press. 

First,  it  must  have  been  observed  that 
while  the  Vanderbilt  fortune  has  been  grow- 
ing continuously  and  at  a.  rate  approaching 
that  of  the  average  safe  investment  since  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  it,  the  estate  of  the 
late  head  of  the  family,  $70,000,000  or  $80,- 
000,000,  was  less  than  that  of  his  grand- 
father, the  Commodore.  This  difference  was 
due  to  two  successive  distributions  and  to  the 
broad  but  unostentatious  benevolence  of  the 
good  man  who  recently  died.  These  distribu- 
tions have  been  for  the  public  good.  While 
a  concentration  of  the  Vanderbilt  wealth  and 
its  increments,  by  primogeniture  and  entail, 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  head  of  the  fam- 
ily would  have  placed  it  in  good  hands,  it  is 
much  better  as  a  rule  that  such  great  ac- 
cumulations should  be  distributed.  Not  all 
of  our  multi-millionaires  are  of  the  type  of 
the  late  Mr.  Vanderbilt;  we  wish  that  they 
were.  In  this  instance  the  distributions  have 
been  qualified  by  some  wise  discrimination 
and  have  not  prevented  a  continuous  invest- 
ment of  the  great  bullc  of  the  family  property 
in  those  public  enterprises  which  have  been 
admirably  sustained  and  promoted  by  it.  This 
Jilso  has  been  for  the  good  of  the  people  and 
the  nation.  The  example  of  fine  manage- 
ment, steady  improvement  of  condition,  and 
financial  solidity  exhibited  by  the  wise  use  of 
this  great  family  fortune  has  been  Instruc- 
tive, has  invited  imitation  and  has  stimulated 
improvement  elsewhere,  thus  both  directly 
and  indirectly  serving  public  interests,  while 
It  has  elevated  American  executive  ability 
and  skill  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  the 
use  and  management  01  this  great  property 
for  many  ye^irs  past  there  is  a  lesson  for 
those  who  would  prevent  or  tear  down  and 
scatter  all  great  accumulations  of  private 
and  family  wealth.  We  suppose  there  are 
some  who,  knowing  that  the  late  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt had  for  a  long  time  given  away  not 
'  less  than  a  million  a  year,  will  still  say  that 
I  be  ought  to  have  given  much  more,  or  nearly 


all  of  his  property,  for  (lie  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low men.  But  the  greater  part  of  that  which 
lie  retained  was  continually  employed  for 
their  benefit,  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  form  of 
(•haritable  gifts,  but  still  most  effectively  in 
the  support  of  a  great  undertaking  which 
sustained  many  thousands  of  families  through 
the  agency  of  honest  industry.  The  with- 
i.rawal  of  his  investment  and  of  the  guidance 
of  his  enlightened  judgment  from  that  under- 
taking in  order  that  his  fortune  and  attention 
might  be  given  wholly  to  the  poor,  might 
have  worked  more  misery  and  injury  in  one 
field  than  his  benevolence  could  have  re- 
lieved in  another. 

This  will  and  the  history  of  the  man  who 
made  it  have  undoubtedly  stimulated  thought 
in  the  American  mind  concerning  the  duties 
of  the  very  rich.  The  late  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
quite  clearly  perceived  what  those  duties 
were,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he  per- 
formed them.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father 
he  became  the  possessor  of  about  $0.5,000,000; 
his  executors  say  that  he  left  about  $70,000,- 
000.  He  had  protected  with  care  and 
thoughtful  regard  for  the  public  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  employees  the  great  investments 
transmitted  to  him.  That  was  one  of  his 
duties.  He  had  spent  a  million  a  year  in 
benevolence  and  various  good  works,  regu- 
larly devoting  four  hours  of  labor  per  day  to 
the  interests  of  the  charitable,  phil.-inthropic 
and  religious  institutions  in  which  he  was 
interested  as  an  officer  and  a  coiitributor. 
lie  had  set  a  good  example  for  rich  men  and 
poor  men  in  his  private  life,  his  public  activi- 
ties, his  earnest  fidelity  to  high  ideals,  and 
his  habit  of  doing  good  without  advertising 
it. 

Thoughtful  and  just  Americans  who  give 
his  memory  the  honor  it  so  well  deserves  will 
inevitably  measure  other  multi-millionaires 
by  this  example.  How  clearly  it  must  dis- 
close to  other  possessors  of  great  riches  the 
grand  opportunities  which  lie  before  them. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  very  rich.  The 
benefactions  of  others  who  have  set  out  to 
serve  their  fellow  men  before  they  die.  and 
who  will  doubtless  provide  for  a  continuance 
or  enlargement  of  that  service  after  their 
lives  shall  end,  are  known  far  and  wide.  But 
(here  are  some  who  either  do  not  sec  their 
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duly,  or,  seeing,  coldly  turn  away  from  it. 
The  attitude  of  such  men  is  a  cause  of  popu- 
lar discontent;  it  provokes  reprisals  in  legis- 
lation and  at  the  polls.  It  excites  popular 
hostility  which  may  be  shown  by  the  major- 
ity in  acts  which  defeat  their  own  purpose 
by  restraining  the  just  and  benevolent  rich 
without  even  annoying  the  unjust  and  selfish. 
We  have  heard  poor  men,  wearing  them- 
selves out  in  a  struggle  for  their  daily  bread, 
express  wonder  at  the  blindness  and  callous- 
ness of  certain  very  rich  men,  not  only  be- 
cause these  multi-millionaires  were  not  giv- 
ing out  of  their  opulence  to  aid  the  miserable 
and  the  destitute  and  to  improve  social  condi- 
tions, but  also  because  they  did  not  see  how 
easily  they  could  make  their  names  and  mem- 
ories shine  for  generations  among  men  by 
wise  gifts  or  bequests  of  millions  which  they 
would  not  use  and  for  which  there  were  no 
heirs  by  near  ties  of  blood.  With  such  men 
selfishness  itself  is  blind.  Their  opportuni- 
ties may  be  greater  than  those  of  the  rich 
man  who  has  a  considerable  family  and 
numerous  heirs,  even  if  his  wealth  be  so  in- 
vested and  administered  that  it  is  continually 
beneficent.  Deplorable  and  pitiful  is  the  fail- 
ure of  their  lives  if  death  overtakes  them 
while  these  opportunities  are  still  unim- 
proved. 


"  Equal  Rights   for  All  White 
Men." 

The  English  in  South  Africa  are  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  "  Equal  Rights  for  All 
White  Men."  It  is  a  good  enough  banner  and 
motto  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  see  no  reason 
why  a  man  born  in  England  or  America  or 
Germany,  living  in  the  Ti'ansvaal,  should  not 
claim  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  one 
boi'n  of  Dutch  Afrikander  parents.  To  deny 
him  easy  admission  to  the  ballot  would  seem 
to  us  as  unjust  as  it  would  have  been  for 
the  Mormons,  who  fled  from  Ohio  and  Mis- 
souri to  Utah,  to  forbid  the  miners  who  fol- 
lowed them  to  that  State  to  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor or  Congressmen.  All  white  men  should 
be  treated  alike. 

But  why  not  all  black  men  also?  The  Boers 
have  the  reputation  of  treating  black  men 
worse  thaq  brutes.     The  English   in  South 


Africa  treat  them  badly  enough,  but  the 
Boers  are  much  more  ci'uel.  A  full-blooded 
Basuto  black,  who  is  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  this  country,  writes  us  this  week  an 
article  in  which  he  tells  what  is  the  treat- 
ment which  his  people  receive  from  the 
Boers,  who  have,  this  past  week,  declared 
the  Basuto  territory  annexed  to  their  State. 
He  is  an  intelligent  man;  he  can  read  and 
write  and  can  distinguish  justice  from  injus- 
tice. Why  should  he  be  forbidden  to  vote 
any  more  than  an  Englishman?  He  comes 
to  this  country,  where  there  is  quite  too  much 
of  the  caste  spirit,  and  he  finds  himself  al- 
most in  paradise.  He  can  walk  on  the  side- 
Avalk;  he  is  not  kicked  if  he  happens  to  brush 
against  a  white  man;  he  does  not  have  to 
wear  a  badge  or  carry  a  ticket  or  mind  the 
curfew  bell.  But  all  this  and  worse  he  must 
endure  in  the  Transvaal,  no  matter  what  his 
education. 

If  the  white  people  in  South  Africa  were  all 
moral  and  intelligent,  and  the  black  people 
were  all  ignorant,  vicious  and  drunken,  then 
it  might  be  proper  to  make  a  rule  like  that 
which  is  now  the  motto  of  the  British  in 
South  Africa,  "  Equal  Rights  for  All  White 
Men;"  but  even  then  it  would  not  be  the 
color  which  was  the  reason  of  the  rule  but 
something  which  sinks  lower  than  the  skin 
into  the  brain  or  the  heart.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  very  few  of  these  South  African 
Kntfirs  and  Zulus  and  Basutos  are  fit  to  ex- 
ercise the  franchise;  but  some  of  them  are, 
like  our  correspondent  with  the  x  in  his 
name,  which  stands  For  a  "  click."  Where  a 
majority  of  a  race,  white,  black,  yellow  or 
red,  cannot  read,  and  cannot  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  civilization  and  the  laws,  we  make 
no  special  objection  to  the  restriction  of  suf- 
frage to  intelligence  and  character;  but  let 
that  be  the  rule,  strictly  and  impartially  car- 
ried out,  and  let  there  be  no  rule  which  is 
based  on  color. 

In  this  country,  where  the  negroes  are  rap- 
idly learning  to  read,  and  where  the  ignorant 
white  people  are  even  less  progressive  than 
they,  we  believe  that  a  rule  of  universal  suf- 
frage will  best  help  education.  But  we  bring 
no  indictment  against  the  recommendation  of 
a  convention  of  Southern  business  men  re- 
ported to  our  readers  by  Principal  Booker  T. 
Washington.    That  convention  asked  for  im- 
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partial  iutelligout  suffrage.  Its  merubors  are 
not  afraid  of  negro  votes  so  long  as  they  are 
intelligent— that  Is,  so  long  as  the  voters  can 
read  and  write.  We  see  here,  with  Principal 
Washington,  a  beam  of  clear  light  athwart  a 
dark  sky.  While  the  politicians  are  trying  to 
contrive  constitutions  which  embody  the 
South  Afrlcaa  rule,  and  give  equal  rights  to 
all  white  men  and  no  rights  at  all  to  black 
men,  these  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  South  agree  to  precisely  the  rule  which 
we  would  defend  with  all  our  powers,  of 
equal  rights  for  all  men,  white  and  black 
alike.  Impose  your  conditions  of  education 
If  you  will,  but  black  Mr.  Maxeko,  the  Ba- 
Buto,  aud  the  mulatto  Fredericli  Douglasses, 
and  the  quadroons  and  the  octoroons  can 
claim  equal  rights  if  they  have  equal  intelli- 
gence, whether  in  South  Africa  or  the  United 
States. 


Why     Congressman    Roberts 
Should   Be  Unseated. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
among  decent  people  that  Congressman  Rob- 
erts, of  Utah,  should  be  unseated.  We  know 
that  there  are  some  who  say  that  Utah  should 
be  allowed  whatever  Congressman  she 
|)leases,  but  these  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
I  hose  to  whom  polygamy  itself  does  not  seem 
M  very  bad  thing.  Thoy  would  also  say  that 
if  Utah  wauts  polygamy  she  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  it.  We  suppose  that  it  is  gen- 
I'rally  admitted  that  we  are  constitutionally 
"bligod  to  recognize  Mr.  Roberts's  election 
:iik1  membership  iu  the  next  Congress.  He 
IS  in,  and  the  duty  will  be  to  put  him  out. 
lie  can  be  constitutionally  unseated,  as  Con- 
gress has  poAver  to  judge  of  the  qualifications 
"f  its  members,  aud  can  beyond  question 
I'xpel  those  whom  it  regards  uutit. 

But  why  should  Mr.  Roberts  be  expelled  ? 

« 

j  Not  because  Mormouism  is  a  bad  religion, 
I  based  on  a  fraud.  Such  is  the  fact,  but  the 
''ncceptance  of  its  fraudulent  revelation  cre- 
ites  no  disqualification.  Congress  has  al- 
lowed-aud  we  still  think  wisely  allowed— 
I'tah  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  notwith- 
standing the  prevalent  religion  of  its  people. 

Nor  is  it  because  he  is  privately  known  to 
!•<;  m  ijuiJionU  mail.    Nothing   is   known  of 


any  private  inmiurality  of  his.  Doubtless 
other  Congressmen  are  known  to  be  private- 
ly immoral,  perhaps  to  lead  more  or  less  se- 
cretly a  double  life.  They  cannot  be  expelled 
for  It,  and  it  is  the  business  of  nobody  In  par- 
ticular to  spy  into  their  private  doings  which 
they  do  not  flaunt  before  the  public.  If  they 
should  be  discovered  and  convicted  of  unlaw- 
ful cohabitation  that  would  be  a  different 
thing. 

Utah  was  a  territory  subject  to  a  United 
States  statute  called  the  Edmunds-Tucker 
law,  which  forbade  cohabitation  with  more 
than  one  woman  as  wife.  Under  that  law  a 
number  of  its  leading  citizens,  Mr.  Roberts 
among  them,  were  arrested  and  some  of  them 
convicted  and  Imprisoned  for  living  in  polyg- 
amy. The  President  of  the  Church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  received  a  convenient  "  revela- 
tion "  forbidding  any  more  plural  marriages. 
The  Mormon  Church  solemnly  promised  that 
they  should  cease.  They  claim  that  from 
that  time  to  this  none  have  been  solemnized. 
Under  that  pledge  Utah  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  aud  it  pas.sed  a  law  forbidding  and 
punishing  polygamy.  But  the  Mormon  lead- 
ers claim  that  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that 
while  no  more  plural  marriages  were  to  be 
contracted,  those  who  had  contracted  them 
were  to  be  allowed  to  live  on  with  their 
wives  as  previously,  aud  that  the  practice 
of  polygamy  should  die  out  as  the  polyg- 
amists  died  off.  There  was,  however,  no 
written  agreement  of  that  sort,  and  on  the 
other  side  Its  existence  is  denied.  Still  it  is 
evident  that  there  has  been  no  effort  to  pun- 
ish those  who  are  living  in  plural  marriages 
contracted  liefore  the  "  revelation." 

One  of  those  thus  living,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, in  polygamy  is  tills  elected  Congress- 
man, Mr.  Roberts.  He  was  elected  as  repre- 
senting the  surAivIng  polygamy  of  the 
Church.  He  was  opposed  as  a  polygamist. 
It  was  perfectly  understood  that  the  ques- 
tion ■would  come  up  in  Congress  whether  he 
should  be  admitted,  and  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress will  indicate  to  the  ^lormon  leaders  to 
what  extent  they  shall  discourage  polygamy. 
If  he  is  admitted  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  American  people  do  not  seriously  object 
to  a  polygamous  State;  that  they  do  not  care 
if  the  present  President  of  the  Church  should 
receive    ano()u'r    "revelation"    reviving    tbe 
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instlluliou  of  iKilygniny.  Mr.  Roberts's  elec- 
tion was  a  challenge  to  the  American  people. 
We  are  not  now  saying  that  polygamy  al- 
ways was,  or  everywhere  now  is,  a  sinful 
and  criminal  condition.  We  know  better. 
Where  there  is  no  law  recognized  there  Is  no 
sin.  Certainly  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
David  the  conscience  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  had  not  risen  high  enough  to  condemn 
polygamy.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
many  millions  of  people,  Mohaqimedans  and 
others,  who  practice  polygamy  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  in  whom  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  it  is  a  sin  before  God. 
We  presume  that  there  are  many  among  the 
Mormons,  especially  ignorant  immigrant 
women,  and  those  In-ought  up  as  children  to 
believe  it  a  divine  institution,  who  have 
entered  upon  a  polygamous  life  with 
perfect  innocence.  Nor  are  we  quite 
readj'  to  assert  with  much  dogmatism 
that  where  such  relations  have  thus  inno- 
cently been  assumed  they  ought  invariably 
to  cease,  and  all  the  subsequent  wives, 
mothers  of  children,  to  be  cast  off  and  bid- 
den to  wait  for  other  husbands.  We  know 
that  our  missionaries  in  foreign  countries  do 
not  agree  on  this  subject,  especially  in  coun- 
tries where  the  discarding  of  a  wife  is 
likely  to  be  the  consigning  of  her  to  a  life  of 
shame.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  does 
not  affect  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  every 
means  of  knowing  wliat  is  right  and  what 
all  Christendom  has  decided  to  be  right  It 
may  be  agreed  that  such  an  intelligent  man 
as  Mr.  Roberts  even,  who  has  no  excuse  for 
now  believing  in  polygamy,  yet  ought  to  keep 
his  wives  whom  he  married  under  the  or- 
ders of  his  Church  when  the  rule  of  polyg- 
amy was  in  force;  but  if  so  he  has  no  right 
to  come  into  any  public  position  where  he 
will  flaunt  his  polygamy  before  the  country. 
He  must  be  retiring  about  it.  The  principle 
was  well  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  who  lived  in 
a  time  when  polygamy  was  still  practiced, 
and  when  polygamists  may  very  likely  have 
been  among  the  converts,  but  who  gave  the 
strictest  directions  that  no  officer  of  the 
church  should  be  a  polygamist,  even  tho  a 
plain  church  member  might  be.  The  bishop 
or  the  deacon  must  be  "  the  husband  of  one 
wife."  Some  scandals  we  may  condone  In 
the  private  person  which  we  cannoi  condone 


in  the  bishop  or  tiie  Congressman.  The  man 
in  public  life  must  make  no  scandal.  The 
public  profession  and  defense  of  polygamy 
in  the  sight  of  decent  people  is  a  scandal.  It 
corrupts  the  public  much  more  than  does  the 
half-secret  practice  of  what  one  tries  to  con- 
ceal because  he  knows  it  is  wrong;  for  while 
hypocrisy  is  the  meanest  of  sins,  it  is  not  the 
most  corrupting;  it  pays  its  tribute  to  vir- 
tue. Because  Mr.  Roberts  openly  and  pro- 
fessedly practices  polygamy,  a  practice  which 
is  a  sin  against  God,  against  the  home  and 
against  hiiman  society,  and  also  a  crime 
against  human  law,  and  because  his  reten- 
tion in  Congress  would  be  the  condoning  of 
that  sin  and  crime,  and  a  notice  to  the  Mor- 
mon Church  that  its  prohibition  of  plural 
marriages  may  be  safely  withdrawn,  we 
urge  Congress  to  expel  the  representative 
from  Utah. 


Professor    McGiffert's    Refusal. 

Prokessoi:  McGiFFEirr  has  definitively  re- 
fused to  withdraw  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  requested  by  the  last  General  As- 
sembly, if  he  could  not  modify  his  views.  In 
this  decision  he  is,  of  course,  within  his  eccle- 
siastical rights,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  he 
has  done  what  is  wisest  for  the  Church.  We 
may  properly  assume  that  he  has  subordinat- 
ed his  own  interests  and  has  considered  only 
those  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  remains  nol 
because  it  would  be  pleasanter  or  better  foi' 
himself,  but  because  he  feels  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  particular  fresh  heresy  which  the  last 
General  Assembly  found  in  Professor  Mc- 
Giffert  was  his  belief  that  our  Lord  did  not 
himself  plan  and  require  the  permanent  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  that  it 
was  an  ordinance  which  gradually  grew  up, 
and,  in  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
early  Church,  came  to  be  connected  in 
thought  with  our  Lord's  last  passover  meal 
with  his  disciples,  so  that  when  the  Gospels 
were  Avritten  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  referred  to  that  occasion.  Of 
course  this  involves  a  very  free  theory  of  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  a  radical  em- 
ployment of  critical  methods  in  the  study  of 
its  history.    Professor  McGiffert's  conclusion 
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Ob  iLe  Lord's  Sui)iJt'f  appears  to  us  to  be  un- 
historical,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  essentials 
of  Christian  faith. 

The  four  points  of  faith  wliioh  the  Assem- 
bly laid  down  in  its  deliverance  were,  (1)  the 
inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture;  (2)  such  union 
of  God  and  man  in  Jesus  Christ  as  forbade 
his  liability  to  error;  (3)  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  Jesus  Christ  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  perpetual  observance;  (4)  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness  aud  satisfac- 
tion to  those  wlu)  receive  it  by  faith.  Of 
Ihese  Professor  McGiflert  accepts  the  last 
only  without  reservation;  that  is,  he  is  sur- 
prisingly orliiodox  on  that  ratlier  Old  School 
doctriue,  but  lil)eral  on  the  others.  He  holds 
that  his  place  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  he  will  not  go  out  unless  he  is  forced  to. 

On  such  a  matter  a  man  must  judge  for 
himself.  Our  general  rule  is  that  one  should 
stay  where  he  is  aud  claim  the  rights  of  his 
ecclesiastical  inheritance,  for  the  sake  of 
others  whom  he  represents,  and  whose  posi- 
tion he  would  weaken  by  retiring.  We  sup- 
pose that  Prof(>ssor  McCilfert  takes  this 
view,  and  tliat  he  has  been  encouraged  to  re- 
main by  most  of  his  associates  in  Union  Sem- 
inary. Yet  we  remember  that  Dr.  J.  Balcom 
Shaw,  who  spoke  as  his  representative  in  the 
last  Assembly,  said  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Professor  McGilfert  would  peaceably 
witlidraw.  Tlie  case  is  somewhat  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  has  definitely 
aslved  him  to  withdraw,  so  that  he  could  do  it 
with  self-respect.  His  refusal  invoives  a  cer- 
tain trial  which  will  be  ordered  by  the  As- 
sembly, with  all  its  misfortunes.  Of  course 
the  New  York  Presbytery  may  not  convict 
him,  but  that  will  only  prolong  the  crisis, 
with  all  the  disaster  which  must  follow. 
Others  may  see  clearer  than  we,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  lot  of  liberal  men  in  tlie  Pres- 
byterian Church  will  not  be  made  any  easier 
hy  his  decision. 


Few  soldiers  leave  behind  a  better  record 
than  General  Guy  V.  Henry.  He  was  a 
wod  aud  brave  soldier,  and  proved  his  qual- 
ities in  the  Civil,  Indian  and  Spanish  wars. 
He  came  of  excellent  stock;  his  grandfather 
was  Governor  Daniel  U.  Tompkins  of  this 
^tate,  and  liis  fatlier  was  a  West  Pointer  be- 


fore him,  as  is  Captain  Henry,  his  son,  now 
on  his  way  to   Manila,  after  him.     It  was 
good  fortune  for  Porto  Rico  which  sent  Gen- 
eral Henry  with  Miles's  command  from  San- 
tiago to  the  short  campaign  in  the  eastern 
island.     There  was  little  serious  fighting  to 
do,  for  the  terror  of  American  arms  preceded 
the  invasion,  and  Spanish  commanders  yield- 
ed strong  positions  with  only  the  show  of  re- 
sistance, aud  the  natives  met  the  invaders 
as  welcome  deliverers.  The  turn  of  the  wheel 
whicli   made   General   Brooke   Governor   put 
General  Henry  in  command  of  the  southern 
department  at  Ponce,  where  his  fatherly  in- 
terest  in   the   i»c'()i)le  aud   his  stern  dealings 
with   so-called   bandits   proved   that   he   had 
power  both  to  impress  aud  repress.    His  pol- 
icy as  Governor  was  soundly  American.    Un- 
like his  predecessor,  he  cultivated  the  people, 
aud,  bluff',  frank  aud  sententious  himself,  he 
developed  patience  to  listen  to  tedious  recit- 
als, showing  sympathy  and  begetting  confi- 
dence,   and    dashing    impetuously    into    the 
work  of  reforming  abuses  and  introducing 
better  methods.     General   Brooke,   dignified 
in  bearing  and  courtly  iu  manner,  kept  up  in 
some  degree   the   traditions    of    worshipful 
Spanish  Governors-General.  General  Henry's 
very  democratic  habits  were  the  subject  of 
comment  in  the  Madrid  newspapers.     Tliey 
said  he  rode  out  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  unat- 
tended, which  was,  of  course,  a  gross  exag- 
geration.    He  did  not  put  on  dignity;  it  was 
innate.     He  was  not  as  quick  to  read  char- 
acter as  he  was  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  case 
or  a  question,  and  was,  therefore,  sometimes 
misled.     But  his  courage,  combined  with  re- 
markable mental  and  moral  resources,  never 
failed  to  find  an  honorable  way  out  of  a  dif- 
ficulty.   He  never  laid  blame  for  his  own  acts 
on  other  shoulders,  or  sacrificed  subordinates 
to  prove  himself  infallible.    He  loved  justice 
and  made  it  the  law  of  his  brief  term  as 
Governor-General.        His    successor    wisely 
builded   on    the   foundation   General   Henry 
laid,  and,  in  the  main,  followed  his  lines  of 
policy.     His  poor  health— he  bore  the  scars 
and  results  of  many  battles -compelled  him 
to  leave  the  island,  and  last  week  he  fell  an 
easy  victim  to  pleuro-pneumonia.     His  fam- 
ily have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  his  career, 
which  was  made,  not  by  fortunate  eircum- 
stance.s,  but  by  solid,  sterling  qualities. 
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The  duel  In  South  Africa  is  being  watched 
by  every  one  with  intense  interest.  The 
three  garrisons  at  Ladysmith,  Kimberley 
and  Mateklng,  surrounded  by  powerful,  vigi- 
lant and  skillful  armies,  are  in  peculiarly 
trying  situations,  and  if  they  escape  capture 
the  officers  in  command  will  deserve  high 
praise  for  skill,  as  will  their  men  for  brav- 
erj'.  The  Boers,  too,  are  earning  a  record, 
of  which  they  may  well  be  proud.  They  are 
showing  that  there  has  been  no  falling  otf  in 
bravery,  while  there  has  been  an  Increase 
of  skill  since  the  fights  of  eighteen  years  ago. 
They  are,  too,  under  better  discipline,  and  the 
conflict  is  being  conducted  with  more  re- 
gard for  humanity  than  has  been  the  case 
in  previous  South  African  wars.  If  the  rec- 
ord so  far  can  be  kept  up  the  final  result  will 
be  relieved  of  much  bitterness.  It  is  satis- 
factory, too,  to  note  that  as  yet  the  blacks 
show  no  sign  of  outbreak,  and  the  Cape  Col- 
ony Dutch,  whatever  their  personal  feelings, 
are  not  manifesting  open  disloyalty.  Another 
significant  fact  is  the  increasingly  apparent 
willingness  of  Europe  to  stand  aside  and  ab- 
stain from  interference.  There  have  been 
many  rumors  of  mediation,  and  one  ab- 
surd story  had  it  that  President  McKinley 
was  to  offer  the  services  of  the  United  States. 
That  required  no  denial,  and  since  then  talk 
of  the  kind  has  much  diminished.  Doubtless 
the  very  prompt  mobilization  not  only  of 
England's  fleet,  but  of  her  army,  has  had  a 
wholesome  effect,  especially  as  Germany 
has  been  markedly  friendly,  but  all  must 
realize  that  mediation  must  precede,  not  fol- 
low, the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  that  Pres- 
ident Kruger's  ultimatum  precluded  any 
move  in  his  support  by  any  Power  unless  that 
Power  was  ready  itself  to  go  to  war. 


The  recent  public  utterances  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  New  York  are  disappointing.  He 
opposes  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Mazet,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  investigated 
Boss  Croker's  government,  on  the  ground 
that  the  committee  has  "  given  the  outside 
world  an  erroneous  and  slanderous  opinion  of 
New  York."  At  the  exercises  of  the  forty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  Brooklyn  he  said  last 
Sunday: 

"  The  great  evil  of  this  reform  movement,  and 


I  mean  what  I  say,  is  that  it  tends  to  destroj? 
the  reputation  of  your  city.  Let  us  ignore  that 
which  is  wrong,  and  by  thinking  of  and  working 
for  that  which  is  good  we  may  crowd  out  the 
crime  and  vice." 

It  was  not  by  "  ignoring  that  which  is 
wrong  "  that  Mr.  Coler  saved  the  city  from 
the  assault  of  his  party  associates  in  the 
liamapo  water  ring,  who  were  prevented  by 
his  sturdy  opposition  and  his  exposure  of  the 
history  of  the  job  from  binding  the  city  to 
pay  $200,000,000.  If  exposure  of  Tammany 
methods  and  of  Tammany  jobbery  in  the 
city  government  "  slanders  "  the  city  to  the 
outside  world  and  "  destroy  its  reputation," 
Mr.  Coler  has  been  denouncing  himself,  for 
his  exposure  of  the  Ramapo  scheme  equaled 
any  nt  the  revelations  before  the  Mazet  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  quality  of  Croker's 
government.  If  he  had  then  believed  that 
what  is  wrong  should  be  ignored,  the  city 
would  now  be  saddled  with  the  Ramapo  eon- 
tract;  if  his  course  hereafter  is  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  this  doctrine,  he  will  lose  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  many  who  saw  in  him 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  most  acceptable  candi- 
date for  high  office  in  his  city  and  State. 


Mr.  James  K.  Vabdaman  wanted  to  be 
Governor  of  Mississippi  on  the  platform  of 
no  white  taxes  for  negro  schools,  but  for- 
tunately Mississippi  was  wiser  than  his  am- 
bition. That  he  means  to  fight  it  out  on 
that  line,  however,  appears  from  his  per- 
sonal editorial  in  his  Greenwood  Common- 
wealth. He  expresses  bluntly  a  view  that 
constantly  presents  itself  and  must  be  con-  [ 
stantly  antagonized.    He  says: 

"Education  will  not  settle  the  race  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  it  but  intensifies  the  difficulty. 
It  inflates  the  nigger  and  inspires  him  with  am- 
bition to  enter  fields  of  labor  in  which  he  will  be 
brought  in  competition  with  the  white  man. 
When  the  competition  becomes  sharp  a  conflict 
will  follow  and  the  poor  nigger  will  go  down  as 
the  weak  has  always  gone  down  before  the 
strong.  There  is  no  use  concealing  the  fact,  the 
nigger  will  never  be  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  this  coun- 
try. And  the  question  of  his  intellectual  quali- 
ucations  will  cut  but  little  figure  in  the  matter. 
In  Leflore  County  the  most  intellectual  nigger 
on  earth  would  not  be  permitted  to  hold  the  office 
of  .Tustire  of  the  Peace.     Why?     Not  because 
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he  coiikl  not  properly  perform  the  functions  of 
the  office,  but  because  he  is  a  nigger.  That's 
all.  It  is  a  question  of  race  prejudice — a  preju- 
dice as  deep-seated,  too,  and  ineradicable  as  the 
unconquerable  will  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  rule. 
Should  that  prejudice  be  combatted,  or  fostered 
and  encouraged?  I  am  in  favor  of  keeping  it 
alive — carefully  cultivating  it.  .  .  .  Yes,  1 
would  keep  it  alive,  and  in  Mississippi  I  would 
devise  some  means  by  which  the  bulk  of  the 
money  collected  for  free  school  purposes  should 
go  for  the  education  of  the  white  children.  To 
educate  the  nigger  will  not  simplify  the  matter. 
It  will  make  matters  worse  and  ruin  a  great 
many  good  field  hands.  The  only  relation  in 
which  the  white  man  and  nigger  can  ever  live 
peaceably  together  in  this  country  is  that  of 
master  and  servant,  or  landlord  and  tenant. 
God  Almighty  intended  the  nigger  to  do  the 
work  of  a  menial  and  you  may  rest  assured  the 
white  man  will  execute  the  decree  of  Deity 
as  long  as  the  nigger  stays  in  his  reach.  To  my 
mind  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  dis- 
franchise the  nigger." 

We  rather  like  Mr.  Vardaman.  He  frankly 
exposes  his  nnde  mind.  He  calls  a  nigger  a 
nigger.  He  is  a  regular  Moloch;  of  wiles, 
more  inexpert,  he  boasts  not,  and  of  God  or 
hell  or  Tvorse  he  recks  not;  ever  so  much 
better  than  the  varnished  Bellals  and  Mam- 
mons, who  temper  their  words  with  a  view 
to  Northern  investments. 


It  Is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things  in 
France  that  those  in  authority  seem  to  rec- 
ognize not  merely  the  necessity  of  reform, 
but  that  reform,  must  be  fundamental  in  its 
character.  Thus  General  de  Gallifet  is  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  situation  most  energetically 
and  doing  his  best  not  so  much  to  gloss  over 
particular  evils,  as  has  been  the  practice  too 
frequently  in  the  past,  but  to  set  things  right 
from  the  foundation.  On  another  page  some 
of  his  action  is  noted.  The  most  important 
Is  doubtless  that  by  which  he  brings  back 
to  the  Minister  of  War  the  sole  responsibility 
for  army  appointments.  A  predecessor  had 
shirked  that  responsibility  by  handing  the 
appointments  over  to  commissions,  which 
should  have  been  purely  advisory  and  not 
executive.  The  result  was  that  the  civil 
jPower  had  practically  disappeared,  and  the 
jidea  bad  gained  additional  ground  that  the 
(Umy  was  supreme  and  tliat  the  civil  gov- 
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ernment  bad  no  claim  upon  it,  even  for  ordi- 
nary obedience.  The  whole  situation  is 
made  more  important  undoubtedly  by  the 
fact  that  France  is  beginning  to  realize  her 
increasing  inferiority  to  Germany.  Hitherto 
she  has  maintained  the  stronger  army  in 
numbers,  but  Germany  by  her  recent  laws 
has  increased  her  forces  until  they  alreaf^v' 
outnumber  the  French  army,  while  the  cr  n- 
stantly  expanding  population  will  easily  per- 
mit of  a  gradual  increase  of  the  military  ef- 
fective. On  the  other  hand,  France  is  only 
holding  her  own,  and  unless  conditions 
change  very  greatly  must  see  herself  con- 
stantly outstripped  by  her  rival.  The  only 
way  then  by  which  she  can  retain  her  posi- 
tion is  by  bringing  her  force  as  it  is  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency,  and  she  is  for- 
tunate in  having  as  a  Minister  of  War  a 
man  who  seems  to  realize  in  vstiat  such  ef- 
ficiency consists. 


If  nearly  all  the  Catholic  papers  are  severe- 
ly attacking  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, it  must  not  be  understood  that 
that  is  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
rather  of  the  newspapers  which  are  not  sim- 
ply Catholic,  but  also  Democratic,  as  nearly 
all  Catholic  n*'wspapers  are.  They  oppose 
the  Administration  because  they  are  Demo- 
crats, not  because  they  are  Catholics.  At  the 
same  time  they  do  their  best  to  make  use  of 
Catholic  prejudice  for  Democratic  purposes. 
For  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  we  have  to 
look  to  such  men  as  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
Archbishop  Chapelle.  Cardinal  Gibbons  has 
said  distinctly  that  he  had  no  complaint  to 
make  of  the  army  In  the  Philippines  as  to 
their  desecration  of  Catholic  churches.  And 
now  Archbishop  Chapelle,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  is  the  Papal  Delegate  to  the  Philippines. 
speaks  strongly  against  the  suggestion  that 
America  should  retire  from  the  Philippines. 
He  says  it  is  out  of  the  question:  that  while 
there  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  good  judgment  displayed  at  the 
time  that  the  Philippines  were  purchased 
from  Spain,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  as  to 
our  duty.  He  believes  that  the  Peace  Com- 
mission acted  wisely,  and  lie  says  if  we  had 
not  taken  the  Philippines  they  would  certain- 
ly be  sold  to  some  other  Power;  that  we 
should   hold   them    rather  than   some  other 
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Tower,  on  account  of  their  interests  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    He  adds: 

"  I  firmly  favor  their  retention  by  the  United 
States— their  retention  permanently  if  that  shall 
prove  to  be  the  best  advice  to  be  derived  from 
future  events.  They  should  be  ours  on  moral, 
legal,  commercial,  sociological  and  religious 
grounds." 

We  may  be  very  certain  that  the  interest  of 
the  Church  will  be  subserved  by  their  being 
under  the  government  of  this  country. 


. . .  .Governor  Candler,  in  his  message  to  the 
(Jeorgia  Tiegislature,  says  once  more  that  the 
mob  violence  and  lynching  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted mainly  "  to  the  intermeddling  of  irre- 
sponsible fanatics  and  fools  who  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  situation  at  the  South  nor 
of  the  people  of  the  two  races."  Inasmuch 
as  there  is  very  little  intermeddling  of  that 
sort  and  very  little  general  interest  in  the  ne- 
gro question  at  the  North,  nothing  would  bo 
more  difficult  than  to  prove  this  statement  of 
(Governor  Candler's.  One  who  studies  the 
conditions  that  have  led  up  to  any  one  of 
these  lynchings  knows  perfectly  well  that 
they  were  of  purely  local  origin,  and  the  "  fa- 
natics and  fools  "  referred  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  such  a  riot  than  they  have  with 
the  outbreak  of  a  tornado. 

....Somebody  quotes  the  words  of  the 
Rev.  James  H.  Mailley,  Chaplain  of  the 
First  Nebraska  Regiment,  btfore  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention: 

"  In  time  of  peace  I  am  for  the  Administra- 
tion when  it  is  right ;  in  time  of  war  I  am  for 
the  Administration,  right  or  wrong," 
and  wants  to  know  if  this  utterance  is  com- 
patible with  Christian  ethics.  Of  course  not. 
The  last  sentence  is  utterly,  totall.v,  irre- 
trievably wrong.  If  Mr.  Atkinson  or  the 
.  Reverend  This  or  That  believes  the  policy  or 
conduct  of  war  by  the  Administration  to  be 
wrong,  he  has  no  business  to  go  to  war,  and 
he  has  no  business  to  help  the  Administra- 
tion. That  ought  to  have  been  settled  long 
ago  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

.  . .  .While  Peru  has  lately  passed  a  mar- 
riage law  which  allows  religious  liberty  in 
the  matter  of  marriage,  the  antiquated  rule 
still  prevails  in  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.  In  the 
latter  country  none  but  a  Catholic  priest  is 
allowed  to  perform  (he  marriago  ceremony. 


but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  next 
Congress  will  allow  civil  and  Protestant  mar- 
riages. The  laws  of  Porto  Rico  are  still  far 
from  what  they  should  be  in  reference  to 
marriage,  and  a  Catholic  priest  who  might 
desire  to  abjure  his  Church  and  marry  could 
not  do  it  legally.  This  is  one  of  the  rem- 
nants of  ecclesiastical  rule  which  need  to  be 
cleaned  out  of  the  way. 

....The  census  in  Cuba  runs  up  against 
the  expected  difficulty,  that  of  distinguish- 
ing white  people  from  colored.  The  enu- 
merators take  people's  word  for  it,  and  if  they 
say  they  are  white  they  are  so  put  down, 
even  if  to  the  eye  they  show  a  decided  trace 
of  African  or  Indian  blood.  And  why  not  ? 
We  see  no  reason,  if  it  is  thought  best  to  keep 
up  the  census  of  the  races,  why  people  who 
are  predominantly  white  should  be  counted 
with  black  Africans.  Quadroons  and  octo- 
roons are  not  black,  but  white  by  the  major- 
ity of  their  ancestry,  and  with  them  they 
ought  to  go. 

....Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  has  so  many 
friends  in  this  country  that  there  will  be 
much  sympathy  with  him  and  his  family 
ovei'  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Major  Guy 
Howard,  last  week  in  Luzon.  Major  How- 
ard had  charge  of  all  the  supplies  for  the 
soldiers  in  front  and  was  obliged  to  be  trav- 
eling everywhere  with  all  speed,  and  he  was 
shot  down  while  in  a  boat  by  persons  con- 
cealed on  shore.  Immediately  another  son 
volunteered  to  represent  the  family  in  the 
field. 

....  Some  great  departments  of  science 
may  be  said  to  have  had  their  beginning  in 
the  year  1799.  In  that  year  Volta  discovered 
that  electricity  could  be  produced  by  putting 
two  metals  in  contact  as  well  as  by  the  rub- 
bing of  glass.  In  that  discovery  electricity, 
as  we  now  know  it,  had  its  birth.  It  was 
also  in  1799  that  one  William  Smith  pub- 
lished the  first  tabular  list  of  fossils  and 
strata,  thus  giving  scientific  basis  to  geology. 

....Let  nobody  imagine  that  the  Sultan's 
irade  decreeing  that  the  Armenian  schools, 
churches  and  monasteries  destroyed  in  the 
massacre  shall  be  rebuilt  means  anything. 
We  may  be  sure  that  not  a  para  will  come  out 
of  the  imperial  treasury  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  more  words. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Is  the  Armor  of  God   Wearing- 
Out  ? 

By  Theodore  L.  Ciiyler.  D.D. 
Every  attentive  reader  of  the  reli- 
gious journals  of  the  differeut  evangelical 
denominations  must  observe  Low  gen- 
erally they  lament  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  conversions  and  a  falling  ofif  in  the  admis- 
sions into  membership  by  "  confession  of 
faith."  Many  reasons  are  suggested  for  thits 
declension;  and  one  of  the  most  startling  is 
that  old  methods  have  worn  out,  and  revivals 
have  become  obsolete,  and  that  this  "  ad- 
vanced age  "  requires  entirely  new  methods 
and  a  new  style  of  preaching  and  what  is 
called  an  "  up-to-date  Gospel."  If  this  be 
true  it  is  so  serious  a  truth  as  to  demand  uni- 
versal attention.     Is  it  true? 

No  one  can  read  the  New  Testament  hon- 
estly without  seeing  what  the  methods  of  the 
early  Apostles  were.    They  believed  in  pray- 
[ur-meetiugs;  they  preached  a  simple  but  very 
lousing  gospel  of  repentance  of  sin  and  faith 
iu  Jesus  Christ;  they  had  a  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  they  strove  to  save  souls  and  to 
jtess  their  fellow-men  by  deeds  of  practical 
i»eneticeuce.     In  fighting  sin  and  error  and 
iiimau  misery  tlieir  greatest  leader  exhorted 
liem  to  '•/)(/«  on  the  whole  armor  of  God."    The 
capons  of  that  panoply  were  "  truth  "  and 
righteousness,"    and   a    "  shield   of   faith," 
id  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
ord  of  God;  "  and  these  were  to  be  backed 
i  by  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit, 
ighteen  centuries  have  rolled  away;  but  the 
oly  Spirit  has  not  changed,  the  Bible  has 
t  changed,  human  nature  has  not  changed, 
»d's  promises  have  not  changed,  and  yet 
'  are  told  that  the  methods  and  the  weap- 
^  of  these  successful  early  Christians  have 
III  out,  and  this  age  of  advancement  de- 
'  uds  something  new  ! 
I'Ct  us  face  a  few  facts.    About  the  middle 
i^  the   last    century  Great  Britain  and  her 
^  erican  colonies  had  fallen  into  a  spiritual 
Y'*i'-  The  two  Wesleys  in  Britain,  Edwards 
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in  America,  and  Whitefield  in  both  countries 
led  off  iu  a  mighty  awakening,  one  of  the 
outgrowths  of  which  is  the  immense  Meth- 
odist denomination.  TTiese  men  simply  put 
new  life  into  the  old  methods.  During  the 
first  year  or  two  of  this  century,  when  infi- 
delity had  become  fearfully  prevalent,  a  great 
revival  swept  over  our  whole  land,  especially 
iu  the  South  and  in  the  region  west  of  the 
Alleghauies;  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this  re- 
vival was  the  Cumberland  I'resbyterian 
Churcli.  As  the  leaders  in  tiiis  movement 
were  largely  of  Scotch-Irish  blood,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  their  methods  were  of 
the  old  type.  Thirty  years  later  appeared 
that  Boanerges,  Charles  G.  Finney,  who 
thrust  in  the  gospel-plow  beam-deep,  tearing 
up  sin  by  the  roots  and  yielding  a  wide  crop 
of  sound  conversions.  His  pungent  evangel- 
ical methods  and  those  of  his  associates,  Ly- 
man Beecher,  Nettleton  and  Cox,  brought 
into  the  church  such  converts  as  Judge  Gard- 
ner, William  E.  Dodge,  William  A.  Booth  and 
the  practical  philanthropists  who  built  the 
American  Tract  Society,  the  Sunday-School 
Union  and  other  great  religious  institutions. 
In  1858  another  great  spiritual  awakening  oc- 
curred which  extended  across  the  sea  to 
Britain  and  other  lauds;  and  those  of  us  who 
bore  a  part  in  that  glorious  work  of  grace 
can  testify  that  its  characteristics  were  wide- 
spread prayer  and  widespread  preaching  of 
the  great  central  evangelical  truths.  Pastors 
and  people  put  on  the  old  armor  and  did  their 
own  work  without  importing  any  profession- 
al "revivalists;"  all  the  churches  reported 
large  accessions  of  members. 

Patrick  Henry's  famous  "  lamp  of  experi- 
ence "  is  a  most  valuable  utensil,  and  it 
throws  a  strong  light  on  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  churches  and  the  com- 
munity outside  of  them.  The  experience  of 
Christian  churches,  even  iu  tliose  later  days, 
has  always  been  that  solid  success  has  al- 
ways followed  the  legitimate  use  of  the  old 
gospel-weapons  when  attended  by  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  is  affirmed  that 
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now  the  churchos  are  losing  their  hold  on 
the  people,  and  that  both  in  city  and  country 
the  percentage  of  attendance  on  church  serv- 
ices is  steadily  falling  off.  This  may  be  true; 
and  in  order  to  fill  empty  pews  some  pastors 
have  been  tempted  to  resort  to  certain  sensa- 
tional devices.  Such  devices  have  no  per- 
manent value;  lilce  the  use  of  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants, there  must  be  an  increase  of  the  dose, 
and  a  final  reaction  to  feebleness  is  almost 
certain  to  follow.  To  draw  people  to  the 
house  of  God  is  very  well;  but  unless  they 
are  drawn  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  a  better  life 
the  supreme  purpose  of  attending  Sabbath 
services  is  not  attained.  An  industrious  min- 
ister who  carefully  prepares  practical  evan- 
gelical sermons,  and  maintains  thorough  pas- 
toral visitation,  and  wisely  directs  the  work- 
ing machinery  of  his  church,  rarely  fails  to 
hold  his  Sunday  congregations.  The  weap- 
ons from  God's  armory  are  not  worn  out  yet; 
when  they  are,  Christianity  may  go  into 
bankruptcy. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  persons  that  in  these 
days  churches  cannot  succeed  unless  they 
add  to  the  ordinary  religious  instrumentali- 
ties various  useful  annexes,  such  as  reading- 
rooms  and  kindergartens  and  certain  social 
entertainments.  I  do  not  question  the  useful- 
ness of  what  are  called  "  institutional 
churches;  "  but  they  are  only  practicing  the 
principles  of  the  early  apostolic  church,  which 
were  a  Christian  socialism  in  many  features. 
It  Is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  chief  pioneer 
iu  "  institutional "  methods  was  the  late 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  and  he  was  the  prince 
of  old-fashioned  gospel  preachers.  He  never 
thought  of  regarding  his  orphanages  and  oth- 
er benevolent  adjuncts  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  as  substitutes  for  the  sovereign 
purpose  of  his  whole  work,  which  was  to  eon- 
vert  people  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  subordinated 
the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  social  to  the 
spiritual;  rightly  judging  that  making  clean 
hearts  was  the  best  way  to  secure  clean 
homes  and  clean  lives.  The  glorious  old  gos- 
pel-weapons never  wore  out  in  his  hands,  nor 
need  they  do  so  in  any  churches  that  are 
actuated  by  his  spirit. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  conversions  during  these  recent 
years  is  that  too  many  pastors  and  churches 
have  shirked  their  own  solemn  responsibili- 


ties and  duties  and  gone  outside  for  borrowed 
help.  When  neglect  of  duty  had  run  them 
down  sadly,  instead  of  sending  for  God,  they 
sent  for  a  "  revivalist  !  "  They  have  had 
their  reward.  There  is  now  living— and  long 
may  he  live  ! — one  world-known  and  heaven- 
honored  itinerating  evangelist.  His  name  is 
D.  h.  Moody.  His  trumpet-voice  can  only 
reach  one  in  a  thousand,  and  where  It  is 
heard  it  rings  out  the  old  gospel-call,  "  Re- 
pent and  come  to  Jesus."  His  constant  ex- 
hortation to  all  the  ministers  is  to  do  their 
own  evangelistic  preaching,  to  sow  their  own 
gospel-seed  and  to  reap  their  own  harvests. 
The  healthiest  condition  of  any  Christian 
church  is  such  a  condition  that  it  does  not 
need  reviving.  But  if  from  any  cause  it  has 
lamentably  declined,  there  is  no  other  remedy 
under  heaven  and  known  among  men  but  to 
confess  their  sins,  put  on  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  and  to  lay  hold  of  their  own  work 
in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  answering  of 
their  own  prayers. 

No  one  who  carefully  observes  the  state  of 
things  in  our  land  will  seek  to  belittle  the 
difhculties  which  evangelical  religion  has  to 
contend  with.  Worldly  prosperity  has  de- ' 
moralized  multitudes  of  rich  church  mem- 
bers, and  the  gulf  between  wealth  and  pov- 
erty is  widening.  Brains  and  culture  in  our 
colleges  are  increasingly  drawn  into  other 
pursuits  than  the  pulpit.  There  is  a  lowering 
of  the  observance  of  God's  day,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  immortal  beings  bury  their 
souls  every  Sabbath  morning  under  the  un- 
clean blankets  of  a  godless  Sunday  press.  1 
fear,  too,  that  household  religion  is  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  formerly,  and  family  worship 
is  too  much  neglected  or  made  an  empty 
form.  Tlie  atmosphere  is  charged  with  skep- 
ticism and  the  young  breathe  in  the  malaria. 
Is  there  as  much  fervent,  faithful  preaching 
to  the  unconverted,  as  much  personal  effort 
to  win  souls,  and  as  much  earnest,  untiring 
and  loving  work  for  our  Master  as  when  the 
sowers  went  forth  bearing  the  precious  gos- 
pel-seed and  came  in  again  with  rejolchig, 
bringing  their  sheaves  with  them? 

This  is  no  time  for  a  blind  and  boastful 
optimism;  neither  is  it  a  time  for  a  blear- 
eyed  and  blasting  pessimism.  Let  us  face 
painful  facts— not  as  cowards  or  as  compro- 
misers with  error  or  as  carelessly  content  to 
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see  tbiugs  grow  worscw  If  the  artful  adver- 
sary can  persuade  Christ's  churches  that  the 
old  gospel-armor,  wielded  with  such  mighty 
power  by  the  Wesleys,  the  Whiteflelds,  the 
Guthries,  the  Finneys,  the  Lyman  Beechers 
and  the  Spurgeons,  is  wearing  out,  then  there 
might  well  be  a  jubilee  in  hell  over  our  sui- 
cidal folly  !  May  God  in  his  infinite  mercy 
forbid  ! 

Brooklyn,  Nkw  Yokk. 


The  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Association. 

By  Rev.   S.   P.   Spreng-, 

KUITOK    OF    THE    "  KVANGELICAI.    M  ESSKNtlEK." 

The  twenty-second  quadrennial  General 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
met  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  5th,  1899. 
The  present  body  consists  of  ninety-eight 
members,  representing  twenty-flve  annual 
Conferences,  and  including  four  from  Can- 
ada, live  from  Europe  (Germany  and  Switz- 
erland), and  one  from  Japan. 

In  the  Evangelical  Association  the  bishops 
are  e^ected  for  a  term  of  four  years,   but 
they  may  always  be  re-elected.    The  Church 
has  had  but  ten  bishops  in  all  her  history,  in- 
cluding the  four  present  incumbents.  There 
have  been  but  two  ex-bishops.    One  of  these, 
the  liev.  R.  Yeakel,  is  still  living  in  an  hon- 
ored and  useful  old  age.    At  the  present  ses- 
sion the  four  bishops  wore  re-elected.    The 
Senior  Bishop,   J.  J.   Esher,   thereby   enters 
upon  his  tenth  term  of  Episcopal  service,  at 
the  age  of   seventy-six  years.    This   makes 
him   by  far  the  oldest  bishop,   in  years  of 
service,  in  all  American  Methodism,  having 
completed  thirty-six  years  of  Episcopal  serv- 
ice.   Bishop  Thomas  Bowman  is  next  to  him, 
iiaving  been  first  elected  in  1875,  and  now 
enters  upon  his  seventh  term.    Bishop  S.  C. 
Breylogel,  of  Reading,  Ta.,  and  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Horn,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  at  this 
Conference  elected  for  the  third  term.    Thus 
I     it  will   be  seen   that   the   Episcopal   tenure 
is   nevertheless    of    a    decidedly    permanent 
!!    character. 

I       The  reports  of  the  various  officers  show 

\    that  the  past  quadreunium  has  been  one  of 

extraordinary  success  in  some  things,  and  of 

but  moderate  progress  In  others.    Numerical- 


ly this  Church  has  gained  but  slowly,  the  to- 
tal  membership   being  less   than   ten   thou- 
sand in  advance  of  four  years  ago.    But  the 
most  remarkable  success  has  been  achieved 
in  missionary  finances.    Four  years  ago  we 
were  confronted   with   a  missionary   deficit 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.    This  was 
a  formidable  sum  for  a  denomination  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  members,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  constant  current  demands, 
and   the   stringent   conditions    prevailing   in 
financial  matters.    But  the  General  Confer- 
ence in  1895  raised  the  slogan,  "  The  debt 
must  go,"  and  the  present  General  Confer- 
ence   sees    the    debt    extinguished    entirely, 
with  a  margin  of  some  tv/euty  tliousand  dol- 
lars lu  good  pledges,  still  unpaid,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  contributions  for  the  current 
expenses    have     been     increased.    In     other 
words,   during  these  four  years  our  people 
have  not  only  met  the  annual  demands  of 
al)out  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  missionary  work,  home  and  foreign, 
but  have  in  addition  paid  off  in  cash  a  debt, 
which,  with  accumulated  interest  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
During  the  four  years  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty   Thousand    members   of    this   church 
paid  about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
missions.    During  the  past  year  the  average 
amount  per  member  for  missions  was  $1.71, 
And  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  rich  people 
among  us.    Nor  have  I  made  any  mention  of 
the  large  sums  paid  for  other  benevolent  pur- 
poses and  local  church  expenses. 

Several  important  items  of  legislation  have 
been  adopted  at  this  session.  A  Church  Ex- 
tension Society  has  been  organized,  on  a 
plan  suggested  by  Bishop  S.  C.  Breyfogel. 
The  project  was  defeated  four  years  ago, 
but  was  almost  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
present  General  Conference. 

A  resolution  was  passed  emphasizing  the 
rule  of  the  General  Conference,  that  an 
Annual  Conference,  having  only  adminis- 
trative functions,  has  no  power  to  explain  or 
interpret  doctrine,  the  doctrine  involved  In 
a  case  brought  up  for  decision  being  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  sanctification. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  before 
this  General  Conference,  but  which  Is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Revision,  is  the  revision  of  the  language  of 
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our  Book  of  Discipllue.  The  last  General 
Conference  appointed  a  Commission  to  re- 
vise the  language  in  both  the  English  and 
German  languages,  to  harmonize  the  two, 
and  where  necessary  to  rearrange  the  ma- 
terial. The  work  of  the  Commission,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  a  larger  committee  of 
seven,  is  now  under  review  in  the  Committee 
on  Revision,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  General  Conference  and  a  con- 
current majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  annual  Conferences,  which 
is  the  only  way  by  which  Constitutional  law 
is  made  among  us. 

A  monster  petition  has  been  presented  by 
the  laymen  of  the  Church  asking  fox  repre- 
sentation in  the  Annual  and  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Churclr.  This  subject  has 
been  agitated  for  some  time,  but  has  been 
held  in  abeyance,  and  as  no  one  seems  to 
be  ready  with  a  good  draft  of  a  law  which 
will  be  practicable,  the  matter  will  probably 
again  be  postponed,  but  will  undoubtedly  be 
carried  through  at  some  time. 

In  the  year  1900  we  propose  to  celebrate 
the  Centennial  of  our  organization.  It  will 
then  be  one  hundred  years  since  Jacob  Al- 
bright effected  the  first  organization,  from 
which  the  denomination  sprang.  The  event 
is  to  be  celebrated  throughout  the  Church, 
with  special  services.  A  great  mass  meet- 
ing, representative  of  the  whole  Church,  is  to 
be  held  in  Linwood  Park,  Ohio,  and  local 
celebrations  are  to  be  held  everywhere.  The 
celebration  will  be  utilized  to  begin  a  special 
effort  to  raise  a  twentieth  century  endow- 
ment fund  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  North  Western  College  and 
Union  Biblical  Institute  at  Naperville,  111. 

The  missionary  operations  will  be  ex- 
tended. The  force  of  workers  in  Japan  has 
been  increased  by  four,  one  gentleman  and 
three  ladies,  the  latter  to  do  deaconness 
work  among  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  A 
new  mission  is  to  be  established  in  China, 
with  two  new  missionaries.  The  field  se- 
lected is  the  Province  of  Hunan. 

The  next  General  Conference  will  be  held 
in  Berlin,  Ontario,  in  1903. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


When   a  church  appeals  from   Ita  bishop 


to  Rome  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  court  would  be  almost  surely  on  the 
bishop's  side;  but  such  is  not  the  case  by  any 
means.  Telegrams  from  Rome  report  that  in 
the  East  St.  Louis  case  the  Propaganda  has 
decided  against  the  bishop,  has  required  him 
to  remove  the  anathema  from  the  members 
of  the  congregation,  remove  the  German 
priest  that  has  been  appointed  and  give  them 
a  priest  of  their  own  nationality.  It  is  a 
great  victory  and  a  very  brave  tight,  and  we 
congratulate  the  editor  of  the  Western  Watch- 
man on  his  courage  in  refusing  to  support 
the  bishop. 

....A  few  years  since  a  movement  was 
started    in    Germany    to    erect    at    Speyer 
(Spires),    on    the    Rhine,  a  memorial    to    the 
famous  protest  of  the  German  deputies  and 
princes  presented  to  Charles  V  in  1529  at  the 
Diet  in  that  city,  from  which  the  name  Prot- 
estants has  come.    As  all  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations of  every  form  are  interested  in 
it,  it  was  decided  to  have  the  memorial  take 
the  form  of  a  church.    A  site  and  plans  have 
been  selected,  and  the  building  has  already 
progressed  to  the  hight  of  the  roof.     The 
style  is  Gothic  and  the  material  a  hard,  yel- 
lowish gray  sandstone.    There  will  be  a  hex- 
agonal   tower,  300    feet    high,    the    ground 
floor  of  which  is  to  be  a  memorial  hall,  35 
feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  high,   with  a 
statue  of  Luther  surrounded  by  the  six  pro- 
testing princes,  while  the  arms  of  the  four- 
teen protesting  cities  will  be  represented  on 
the  walls.     Over  the  entrance  to  the  church 
there  will  be  a  fresco  representing  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  protest.     The  Protestant  princes 
of  Europe  have  given  windows  and  the  Ger- 
man church  choirs  are  donating  the  organ. 
It  is  expected  that  the  church  will  seat  1,400 
people,  and  that  its  acoustic  properties  will 
be  excellent.     The  entire  cost  will  be  about 
$500,000,  and  in  order  that  American  Chris- 
tians may  bear  their  share.  Dr.  Beyschlag  is 
here  to  represent  the  case  and  receive  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 

salist  General  Convention,  which  has  been 
holding  its  meeting  in  Boston  during  the  last 
two  weeks  with  great  enthusiasm  and  with 
large  audiences,  reports  1,003  parishes  and 
47,411  families,  an  increase  of  about  1,200 
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-  Church  membership  and  18  per  cennn 
Sunday-school  membership  since  18^      a 
good  deal  of  fresh  lifp  h..  >. 
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Biblical  Research. 

New    Light    on    Egyptian    ,„^, 
Biblical  Chronology. 


The  Cologne  Oaielte  of  recent  ,1-,i.  i^,     ., 

the  Whole  t:::;i7JoV;:;t'  :i  '^i  - 
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ments  of  its  papyri ;  especially  the  data  concern- 
ing the  first  appearance  of  the  star  Sirius,  or  the 
dog  star,  which  event,  taking  place  in  Middle 
Egypt  on  the  20th  of  July  at  the  same  time  with 
the  rising  of  the  Nile,  originally  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  old  Egyptian  calendar  year;  but 
as  this  year  consisted  only  of  365  days,  the  first 
appearance  of  Sirius  was  evei-y  fourth  year  ad- 
vanced by  one  day.     We  know  that  in  the  year 
139  A.D.  the  first  rising  of  Sirius  fell  on  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  year;   and  then  this 
must  have  been  the  case  also  in  the'  years  1322 
B.C.  and  2782  B.C.     In  this  way  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Kingdom  was  fixed,  but  nobody  has 
been  able  to  determine  how  long  a  period  inter- 
vened  between    this   and   the   beginning   of   the 
Middle  Kingdom.    Here  the  new  papyri  find  fur- 
nishes  us   the   necessary    information.      Among 
the    information    given    in    the    temple   journal 
there  is  found  under  the  date  of  the  25th  day 
of  the  seventh  calendar  month  of  the  seventh 
year  of  King  Usertesen  III  the  copy  of  a  Tetter 
in  which  the  chief  official  of  the  temple  reports 
the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  Sirius  took  place 
in  the  16th  day  of  the  eighth  month,  and  orders 
are  given  to  observe  the  day  properly.     On  an- 
other remnant  of  this  journal  is  found  the  state- 
ment, under  date  of  the  17th  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  i.e.,  on  the  day  following  the  festival,  the 
words :  "  The  festival  donations  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Sirius  were  200  loaves  of  bread,  60  jugs 
of  beer,"  etc.     According  tf  the  computation  of 
Dr.   Brix.    who   has   applied   the   method   advo- 
cated by  Oppolzer,  it  must  have  been  the  years 
1876  to  1878  B.C.  during  which  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Sirius  fell  on  the  day  of  the  Egyptian 
calendar  year  here  mentioned,  and  that  the  sev- 
enth year  of  King  Usertesen  III  accordingly  is 
identical   with  this  period.     Accordingly,   then, 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  to  which  this  king  belonged, 
must  reach  from  about  1996-1903  to  1783-1780 
B.C.,  so  that  the  rule  of  this  dynasty  is  about 
150  years  later  than  even  the  lowest  calculation 
—namely,     that     of      Professor      Meyer — has 
claimed,  who  has  placed  it  at  2130  to  1930. 

A  very  competent  and  instructive  commentary 
to  these  statements  of  the  Cologne  Gazette  is 
published  by  the  famous  Arabian  traveler  and 
Orientalist.  Dr.  Eduard  Glaser,  in  the  Beilage 
of  the  jNIunich  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  No.  213,  who 
shows  how  this  discovery  will  affect  some  serious 
problems  in  Biblical  chronology  by  placing  this 
whole  Egyptian  period  in  question  so  much  later 
and  thus  bringing  it  into  closer  relations  to  the 
history  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  woll  known  that  after  the  period  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  in  Egypt  the  well-known  Hyksos,  or 
Shepherd   Kings,   ruled   in    Egypt,    concerning 


whose  origin   and   character   the   theories   have 
been  abundant.     But  here  again  we  find,  as  on 
other  occasions,  that   the   old   classical    writers 
are  correct  and  based  their  statements  on  good 
authority.      Manetho,    who   wrote   in   the  third 
century  B.C.,  saw  in  the  Hyksos  either  Arabs 
or  Phoenicians,  and  he  has  evidently  drawn  from 
good  sources.    It  is  clear  from  contemporary  in- 
formation  that   shortly   before   this   period   the 
Phoenicians  had   begun   the  establishment  of  a 
sort  of  a  world's  supremacy.     Proceeding  from 
their  original  seats  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  they 
colonized  first  Southern  Arabia  and  then  almost 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Africa ;  other  Phoenicians 
• — or   Poenic   tribes,   as   they   are   called   in   the 
Egyptian  inscriptions — secured  control  of  Baby- 
lon, where  one  of  their  dynasties  consisted  of  no 
less  than  eleven  kings,  all  of  whom,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Sayce  and  Hommel,  bore 
'non-Babylonian   names,   which    Sayce  calls  Ca- 
naanitish,  but  Hommel  Arabic  or  East-Arabic, 
but  are  really  Phoenician.    From  all  apeai-ances 
it  is  clear  that  contemporaneous  with  the  inroads 
made  by  the  Ph(Enic-Baby Ionian  Hammurabi  dy- 
nasty, other  Poenic  tribes  found  their  way  into 
Lower  Egypt,  and,  as  we  now  know  from  the 
Berlin  papyrus,  ruled  here  from  about  1780  to 
about  1600  B.C.     All  the  names  of  the  Hyksos 
kings  have  a  decided  Semitic  character,  and  even 
without  the  statements  of  Manetho  it  would  be 
clear   from   the   pictures   of   these   peoples   pre- 
served in  Egypt  that  they  were  a  Semitic  race,  a 
fact  which  is  corroborated  by  the  statements  of 
the  inscriptions.    All  of  these  data  taken  togeth- 
er show  that  the  establishment  of  the  Hyksos 
rule  in  Egypt  was  only  one  of  the  many  attempts 
made  at   this  period  of  founding  a  Phoenician 
world's  empire  along  all  the  lands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  which  planted  the  first  seeds  of 
civilization  in  Southern  Europe,  soon  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman.    Within 
the  limits  and  scope  of  this  world's  empire  of 
the  Phoenicians  belongs  also  properly  the  prim- 
itive history  of  Israel  and  constituting  a  part  of 
it,  as  the  Israelites  were  properly  a  Phcenician 
tribe,   which  readjustment  is  all  the  easier  bo- 
cause  the  date  of  the  Hyksos  is  not  as  early  as 
had  generally  been   supposed.     Now,  too,  even 
the  Biblical  chronology,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
agrees  beybnd  all  expectations  with  statements 
from   other   sources.      A   difference  of  scarcely 
fifty  years  exists  where   formerly  several  cen- 
turies were  claimed    that  made  a  reconciliation 
of  Biblical  with  non-Biblical  chronology  almost 
an   impossibility.     The  Berlin   papyrus  is  cer- 
tainly  a   specially     valuable    find    for  Biblical 
chronology. 


FINANCIAL 


Continued   Prosperity  Foreseen. 

Within  tlie  last  teu  days  action  of  great 
importance  and  signiticance  has  been  talien 
by  American  manufacturers  and  railroad 
companies.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Company's  directors  have 
decided  to  issue  $15,000,000  of  new  stock. 
There  were  rumors  that  this  issue  was  to  fa- 
cilitate in  some  way  the  acquisition  of  rail- 
road systems  in  New  England,  but  the  state- 
ments of  President  Callaway  show  that  it  is 
to  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  cars  and 
locomotives.  The  company  is  in  great  need 
of  the  additional  rolling  stock.  It  has  bor- 
rowed $2,800,000  to  pay  for  5,000  cars  which 
are  now  being  delivered.  But  these  will  not 
be  sufficient.  With  $10,000,000  of  the  sum  to 
be  paid  for  the  new  shares  the  company  will 
buy  10,000  freight  cars,  100  locomotives  and 
50  passenger  coaches.  President  Callaway 
says: 

"  We  sliall  need  the  best  and  strongest  road  it 
is  possible  to  liave  for  our  business.  I  look  for 
certainly  three  years  of  undimmed  prosperity, 
not  only  for  granger  roads,  but  for  all  freight 
carriers.  There  is  enough  business  in  sight  to 
insure  railroad  prosperity  for  two  or  three 
years." 

Altho  the  Central's  supply  of  cars  has  been 
inadequate,  the  company's  uet  earnings  avail- 
able for  dividends  in  the  last  quarter  were  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
against  6  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  last  year.  All  the  prominent  com- 
panies are  buying  cars.  Week  before  last  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  re- 
ceived orders  for  21,000  cars,  for  which  more 

i  than  $20,000,000  will  be  paid.  In  the  list  of 
companies  placing    these    orders    were  the 

\   Central,  9,500  cars;  the  Pennsylvania,  3,500; 

I   the  Lehigh  Valley,  3,300,  and  the  Reading. 

j  2,000.    The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  thou- 

',  sands  of  cars  elsewhere.  Neither  the  Cen- 
tral  nor  the  I'ennsylvania  could  obtain  with- 
in a  year  tlio  steel  cars  which  they  preferred, 

I  owing  to  the  doniaud  for  cars  of  that  kind. 
Inprecodoutcd  orders  for  stool  rails  have 


been  placed  within  ten  days.  The  railway 
companies  were  informed,  It  is  said,  by  the 
manufacturers  that  they  could  obtain  rails 
at  $33  per  ton  by  ordering  them  at  once. 
Thereupon  1,500,000  tons  were  ordered  at 
that  price,  the  contracts  calling  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $50,000,000.  In  filling 
these  orders  2,000,000  tons  of  steel,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  country's  entire  output  of 
steel  in  the  coming  year,  will  be  consumed, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  rail  mills  for  the  year  is  thus  engaged 
two  months  before  the  year  begins.  After 
these  great  orders  had  been  placed,  the  price 
of  rails  was  raised  to  $35.  In  the  years  1897 
and  1898  it  was  only  $18.  AVhile  these  or- 
ders, like  those  for  cars,  are  evidence  of  the 
enormous  demand  for  transportation  and  of 
railroad  officers'  belief  that  the  demand  will 
continue  for  a  long  time,  they  also  tend  to 
insure  a  maintenance  of  the  current  high 
prices  of  steel  and  iron  throughout  the  year 
1900. 

With  these  transactions  should  be  men- 
tioned others  which  Indicate  the  confidence 
of  capitalists  in  the  maintenance  of  present 
conditions  m  the  iron  industry  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  general  prosperity.  The  Carnegie 
Company  has  decided  to  expend  $7,000,000 
upon  additions  to  its  great  plant.  Several 
large  steam  carriers  for  the  ore  trade  on  the 
lakes  have  been  ordered,  altho  it  is  said  that 
the  fleet  now  in  use  has  a  carrying  capacity 
of  more  than  17,000,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  has 
taken  an  option  upon  an  island  of  six  hun- 
dred acres,  near  Pittsburg,  at  $2,000  per  acre, 
and  has  under  consideration  the  expenditure 
of  $10,000,000  upon  a  new  plant  there.  The 
Land  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
granted  to  a  new  company  the  use  of  fifty 
acres  of  submerged  land  at  Stony  Point,  near 
Buffalo,  adjoining  the  site  upon  which  this 
company  (having  already  paid  $15,000,000 
for  it)  intends  to  invest  $20,000,000  In  a  huge 
steel  manufacturing  plant,  where  8,000  work- 
men will  be  employed.  The  list  might  be 
extended  if  we  should  go  back  a  few  weeks, 
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but  we  arc  directing  attcutiou  only  to  very 
recent  events. 

They  indicate,  as  we  have  said,  the  confi- 
dence of  captains  of  Industry  in  a  continu- 
ance of  prosperity  and  of  the  urgent  de- 
mand for  manufactured  products  and  the 
prompt  transportation  of  products  of  the  soil. 
The  confidence  of  such  men,  together  with 
the  action  which  shows  it,  goes  far  to  create 
the  desired  conditions,  if  they  do  not  exist, 
or  to  prevent  changes  which  these  leaders 
do  not  desire  to  see.  But  the  conditions  do 
exist.  This  is  proved  by  trade  and  financial 
records  of  various  kinds  and  all  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  barometers  which  ex- 
pert observers  are  accustomed  to  watch. 
They  are  firmly  and  logically  based  upon  a 
group  of  causes,  the  force  of  which  was  not 
clearly  appreciated  until  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1898  were  completed  and  published. 
When  the  meaning  of  the  record  of  1898  was 
generally  perceived  there  followed  that  re- 
markable burst  of  speculation  and  invest- 
ment on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year  which  increased  the 
sales  of  stocks  In  three  weeks  of  January  to 
nearly  19,000,000  shares.  This  indicated  con- 
fidence and  a  conviction  that  the  beneficent 
effect  of  the  causes  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred was  to  be  continued  for  a  considei'able 
period.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days 
point  to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  authorities  en- 
titled to  respect  that  no  general  reaction  is 
in  sight  and  that  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  the  pendulum  begins  to  swing 
the  other  way. 


Financial    Items. 

The  United  States  Trust  Company  is 
named  as  executor  or  trustee  of  the  will  of 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  no  bonds  are  re- 
quired. 

....  Snow's  final  forecast  of  the  corn  crop 
points  to  a  total  of  2,200,000,000  bushels.  The 
Government's  October  report  indicated  a 
crop  of  2,023,680,000  bushels. 

....The  eastbound  tonnage  from  Chicago 
in  the  first  three  weeks  of  October  was  407,- 
230  tons,  against  200,554  last  year,  and  236,- 
094  in  the  prosperous  year  of  1892. 

.  . .  .The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
published  last  week,  makes  the  world's  out- 


put of  gold  in  the  calendar  year  1898  $287,- 
428,600,  an  increase  of  $48,000,000  over  that 
of  1897.  The  Transvaal  mines  produced  $79,- 
213,953. 

....AH  previous  records  in  the  history  of 
the  shipping  trade  on  the  lakes  have  been 
broken  this  year.  The  quantity  of  tonnage 
using  the  Sault  Ste,  Marie  Canal  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  a  wreck  in  the  canal  which 
recently  delayed  passage  for  three  days 
caused  a  fleet  forty  miles  long  to  stand  wait- 
ing. 

....Another  trust  company  is  about  to 
start  in  this  city,  to  be  called  the  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  The  proposed  corpora- 
tors mclude  such  well-known  men  as  Willis 
S.  Paine,  James  Talcott,  Daniel  A.  Heald, 
George  W.  Quintard,  John  E.  Searles,  W.  A. 
Brewer,  Jr.,  Isaac  B.  Gates  and  W.  Rockhil! 
Potts. 

....The  indications  are  that  the  Morton 
Trust  Company,  which  is  continuing  the  bus- 
iness of  the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  Morton,  Bliss 
&  Co.  will  be  one  of  the  leading  trust  com- 
panies of  the  city.  This  company,  of  which 
ex- Vice-President  Levi  P.  Morton  is  presi- 
dent, has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  wholly  in- 
vested in  New  York  City  bonds,  and  a  paid- 
in  reserve  fund  of  $1,500,000.  A  few  of  the 
directors  are:  James  W.  Alexander,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  George  F.  Baker,  Frederic 
Cromwell,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Augutus  D. 
Juilliard,  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  John  Sloano 
and  William  C.  Whitney. 

....Dividends  and  coupons  announced: 

Amer.  Exchange  Nat'l  Bank,  S^.^  per  cent., 
payable  November  1st. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co.,  coupons  payable 
at  Central  Trust  Co.  November  1st. ' 

Atch.,  Topeka  &  S.  F.  Rwy.,  adjustment 
bonds,  4  per  cent.,  payable  November  1st. 

United  States  Flour  Milling  Co.,  coupons  due 
November  1st,  payable  at  Produce  Exchange 
Trust  Co. 

....Sales  of    Bank    and    Trust    Company 

stocks  during  the  past  week  were  as  follows: 


American  Exchange.  185 

Broadway 25014 

Corn  Exchange 379^ 

Fourteenth  Street....  1,53 
Fourth 181 


BANKS. 

Hamilton 146 

Manhattan  To 268% 

Mechanics  &  Traders'  100^ 

New  Amsterdam 580 

Ninth 8fl>^ 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Atlantic 200 

International  Banking 
and  Trust 166 


Metropolitan...  4.51 

N.  V.  Sec'ity  &  Tru8t.845 
Trust  Co.  of  Americn.3.36-% 


INSURANCE. 


The  New  York  Life  in  Prussia. 

It  was  anuouuced  iu  dispatches  from  Ber- 
liu  ou  the  28th  ult.  that  the  New  York  Life 
lusuiuiice  Company,  ou  the  recommeudatiou 
of  the  Miuister  of  the  luterior,  based  upou 
the  very  favorable  report  of  the  Koyal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  the  company 
in  the  United  States,  had  been  readmitted  to 
transact    business    iu   Prussia.       It    was   in 
1S95  that  tlie  American  companies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Germania  Life,  were  com- 
pelled by  the  rigorous  exactions  of  the  laws 
iu  Prussia  to  withdraw  from  that  country. 
Last  year  President  McCall,  of  the  New  York 
Life,    commissioned    Second    Vice-President 
Perkins,  who  is  now  iu  Berlin,  to  secure  a 
rehearing   and   to   assure    the   Prussian   au- 
thorities that  the  company  was  ready  to  com- 
ply with  their  requirements  in  every  respect. 
Iu  response  the  Miuister  of  the  Interior  ap- 
pointed a  Koyal  Commission  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  company's  affairs  iu  this 
country.    The   investigation   was   made   this 
year,  and  the  Commission's  favorable  report 
was  accompauied   by   the  similar  report  of 
the  Government  Actuaries,  who  carefully  ex- 
amined the  company's  policy  forms  and  re- 
Uuns,  and  ascertained  its  liability  thereun- 
der.     Favorable   action    was    taken    in   the 
Prussian  cabinet  by  unanimous  vote.    Presi- 
leut  JNlcCall  states  that  iu  bringing  about  this 
•hauge  iu  Prussia  material  aid  was  given 
ly   Secretary    Hay,    Ambassador    White,    in 
Wrlin,  and  Superintendent  Payu,  at  Albany, 
\  lio  opened  the  records  of  his  department  to 
lu'  visiting  commission,  and  exerted  his  in- 
ueuce  to  promote  a  favorable  settlement, 
luch  assistance  was  also  given  by   Baron 
jou   Mumm,    the    German    Ambassador    at 
rashiugton.    President  McCall  says:  "This 
I  the  tirst  instance  iu  which  such  a  commis- 
ijm  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States  in  be- 
i'lf  of  a   foreign  government,   and  it  cou- 
|ins  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  commercial 
^estious  that  arise  between  goverumeuts  so 


far  reaching  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  quickly  recognized  the  possible  sig- 
nificance of  it  and  repeatedly  expressed  his 
deep  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work.  1  believe  that  the  precedent 
thus  established  in  the  action  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government  will  show  the  way  to  a  bet- 
ter method  of  settling  all  commercial  differ- 
ences and  in  securing  additional  and  valuable 
privileges  for  American  business  interests 
the  world  over." 


An  Abortive  Game. 

Many  years  ago,  it  used  to  be  asserted 
against  life  insurance  that  it  is  a  game  which 
can  be  won  only  by  dying.  This  inconclu- 
sive objection  was  met  by  the  citation  of  en- 
dowment policies,  by  which  one  wins  by  sur- 
viving (and  persevering)  through  an  agreed 
term  or  by  dying  earlier.  We  lind  now  in 
one  of  the  dailies  a  sketch  of  a  scheme  out- 
lined in  a  London  journal,  by  which  one  can 
obtain  the  universal  desire  by  "  coming  cu- 
riously near  eatiug  his  cake  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  its  quantity."  Whoso  would 
win  by  this  game  fix'st  takes  out  a  20-year  en- 
dowment for  £1,000,  at  about  £90  annual 
premium;  then  he  puts  the  remaining  £910 
into  an  annuity  of  about  £58  per  annum, 
'■  about  enough  "  to  pay  his  insurance  pre- 
miums, lu  20  years  he  receives  his  £1,000, 
plus  "  bonuses  "  approximating  £700  more; 
thus  he  nets  8  per  cent,  compound  interest 
on  his  outlay  aud  thereafter  draws  £58  year- 
ly for  life. 

There  is  a  large  difference  between  the 
stated  first  and  the  following  premiums,  but 
never  mind  that.  At  40,  the  premium  on  a 
20-year  endowment  is  in  round  numbers,  $55. 
Taking  the  remainder  of  the  suggested 
$1,000,  an  annuity  of  $55  can  be  bought  with 
it.  The  latter  will  carry  the  former,  but  in 
order  to  procure  $1,000  of  insurance  the  face 
of  the  insurance  has  been  expended,  and  the 
position  is  like  that  of  an  equal  wager  on  each 
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of  the  yachts— it  is  negative  for  the  time  be- 
ing. In  case  of  death  during  the  twenty 
years  the  insurance  is  collected,  but  it  is  ex- 
actly offset  by  the  annuity  sunli,  and  the 
usual  gain  by  an  early  death  is  lost  to  the  ^ 
estate.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  the  $1,000 
comes  bacli,  and  the  $55  annuity  runs  on. 
There  will  be  some  "  bonus "  or  dividend, 
certainly,  and  in  that  the  advantage  of  this 
wonderful  scheme  must  lie.  Anybody  who 
thinlts  he  can  score  a  point  thus  is  at  liberty 
to  combine  insurance  with  an  annuity,  but  so 
far  from  the  companies  being  obliged  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  heading  oft"  this  scheme  it 
seems  to  us  one  altogether  on  their  side,  since 
the  insured  would  be  really  carrying  his  own 
risk. 


Insurance  Items. 

A  Fi-OATiNG  item  says  that  the  Indiana 
Insurance  Department  intends  to  prepare  a 
list  of  all  companies  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  and  this  list  is  to  be  post- 
ed in  various  public  places  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public.  Such  a  posting  will  be 
well  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  if  the  State  is  to 
pretend  supervision  and  is  to  permit  the  in- 
dividual citizen  to  assume  (and  he  inevita- 
bly will  assume)  that  all  authorized  compa- 
nies are  indorsed  and  may  be  trusted  as  rea- 
sonably safe,  then  it  is  entirely  proper  to 
have  the  knowledge  as  to  what  companies 
are  in  that  class  made  easily  accessible.  This 
intention  of  the  Indiana  Department,  it  is  ex- 
plained, is  in  the  hope  of  escaping  "  the  nu- 
merous senseless  inquiries  "  which  come  to 
it  from  the  public.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect 
to  absolutely  suppress  senseless  inquiries, 
for  that  cannot  be  until  all  people  are  both 
intelligent  and  informed;  but  why  should  in- 
quiries be  discouraged  by  an  insurance  de- 
partment? Perhaps  it  is  in  order  to  I'aise  the 
inquiry  (perhaps  not  a  senseless  one),  why 
supervision  is  not  of  more  service  to  the  pro- 


tected citizen,  and  what  could  be  done  to 
make  it  more  serviceable  to  him. 

Recently  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  ap- 
peared the  following  regarding  a  conference 
of  eighty  clergymen  in  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  held  in  Chicago: 

"  Life  insurance  men  are  excited  over  tlie 
resolutions  denouncing  the  practice  of  insuring 
one's  life,  adopted  at  a  conference  of  German 
Lutheran  ministers.  Tlie  meeting  is  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  relations  of  life  insur- 
ance to  God's  written  word,  and  several  startling 
statements  have  bee"n  made.  Not  satisfied  with 
a  plain  denunciation  of  all  forms  of  life  insur- 
ance, the  ministers  declare  that  money  and  goods 
can  1)6  rightly  obtained  in  only  three  ways :  by 
work,  by  gift,  and  by  inheritance.  Money  pro- 
cured through  life  insurance  is  obtained  by  good 
luck  or  a  species  of  a  game  of  chance.  Life  in- 
surance is  against  the  First  Commandment,  be- 
cause it  takes  a  man's  trust  from  God  and  places 
it  on  the  insurance  company.  It  is  against  ti»e 
Eighth  Commandment,  because  by  it  the  bene- 
ficiary gets  something  not  paid  for  by  him; 
therefore  it  is  stolen.  And  it  is  against  tlie 
Tenth  Commandment,  because  the  person  who 
invests  in  life  insurance  is  taught  to  covet  some- 
thing not  his  own." 

James  G.  Batterson,  the  president  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
has  written  for  the  Travelers  Record  a  most 
interesting  reply  to  the  above  item  whicli 
closes  as  follows: 

"  If  these  good  shepherds  of  the  Lutheran 
flock  will  take  the  pains  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  rudimentary  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  life  insurance,  they  will  learn  some- 
thing which  will  give  them  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  divine  word,  and  the  duty- whieli 
every  man  owes  to  himself  and  his  fellow  men. 
The  man  who  neglects  to  keep  his  powder  dry. 
God  will  not  help  when  he  needs  his  powder 
most.  When  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
preacher's  house  are  bad,  he  will  best  ward  off 
the  fever  by  calling  a  plumber,  and  trust  in  God 
Ihat  he  may  live  long  enough  to  pay  the  bill. 
By  so  doing  he  will  fulfill  the  law  and  the  com- 
mandments." .     - 


Pebbles— PU22le5 
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Pebbles. 

When  a  man  swallows  his  mother-in-law, 
what  is  he?     Gladiator. 

.  . .  .Captain  Mahan  says  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration may  be  carried  too  far.  Perhaps  it 
may  ;  but  it  probably  won't. — Puck. 

...  .Tommy:  "Grandma,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion?" Grandma:  "What  is  it?"  Tommy: 
"  Why  did  Noah  take  a  pair  of  microbes  into 
the  ark?" — Brooklyn  Life. 

...."What  puzzles  me,"  murmured  Chollie, 
as  he  found  the  other  fellow  had  reached  the 
house  of  the  adored  one  ahead  of  him  and  was 
monopolizing  her  attention,  "  what  troubles  me 
is  the  question  whether  I  am  this  evening  more 
of  an  outlander  than  a  bore." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

....A  crisis  impends.  The  secret  society 
which  has  been  plotting  the  reform  of  French 
spelling  now  shows  its  hand,  and  all  Paris  is  in- 
stantly in  a  turmoil.  Two  mobs  confront  each 
other  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  "  A  has !  " 
shouts  the  Ancient  Regime,  doggedly.  "A  ba!  " 
shouts  the  Revolution,  bent  upon  the  elimination 
of  all  silent  letters.  In  the  mean  time  the  gen- 
darmes charge  madly  to  and  fro. — Detroit  Jour- 
nal. 

...  .Sunday-School  Superintendent  (pointing 
a  moral)  :  "Yes,  scholars,  the  great  thing  is  to 
know  one's  duty  and  then  do  it.  Admiral  Dewey 
knew  his  duty  when  he  entered  Manila  Bay  and 
saw  the  Spanish  ships,  and  the  world  has  seen 
how  nobly  he  performed  it.  Now  children,  what 
is  our  duty  in  this  bright  holiday  season?  How 
may  we  emulate  the  great  Admiral?  What 
should  ive  do  when  we  see  about  us  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  suffering?"  Small-Boy  Class 
{\n  concert)  :  "  Lick  'em  !  " — Harper's  Bazar. 

THE   MAN   WITH   THE  REPUTATION. 

The  man  with  the  hoe, 

Etc.,  let  him  go ! 
The  man  with  the  reputation 

We  now  mention. 
Since  he  engages  almost  everybody's 

Attention. 
And   the   magazines,    high-priced    magazines    at 
that,  print  all  his 

Stuff, 
However  tough  ! 

— Detroit  Journal. 

CYCLING    COMEDY. 

Callow  curate,  cycling,  calling. 
Courting  coy  Clarissa  comes. 

Consternation !     Carriage  crawling. 
Captain  Corker  !     Crikey  !     Crumbs ! 

Coachman,  calling,  crying,  chiding ; 

Coasting  cleric  cannot  clear ; 
Crash  colossal,  clean  colliding. 

Checking  cleric's  crazed  career. 

Caleb  Corker,  coinless  captain, 

Carelessly  Clarissa  calls. 
Coarsely  cursing  charging  chaplain. 

Called  contemptuously  "  Chawles." 

Calm  Clarissa  comes  condoling. 

Censures  Caleb's  contumely ; 
Curate's  crimson  cuts  consoling. 

Comforts  "  Chawles  "  consumedly. 

Captain  Corker,  circumvented, 

Creeps  crestfallen,  can't  compete; 

Claris  cheerful,  "Chawles"  contented. 
Consummation,  cure  complete. 
•-  .  — London  Truth. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY   VIBQINIA   DOANE. 

Fob  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  From  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Equator,"  by  Cyrus  D.  Foss. 

PRIMAL  ACROSTIC. 

All  of  the  words  described  are  of  the  same 
length.  When  correctly  guessed,  their  initials 
will  spell  the  name  of  an  indefatigable  traveler. 

Reading  across:  1,  The  name  given  by  Marco 
Polo  to  a  region  in  Eastern  Asia ;  2,  a  seraph  in 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost;  "  3,  a  famous  charac- 
ter in  one  of  Scott's  novels ;  4,  the  scourge  of 
country  places ;  5,  the  sweetest  of  distilleries ;  6, 
a  famous  island  belonging  to  Turkey ;  7,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  poet ;  8,  an  island  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  belonging  to  Turktv  •  9,  a  very  famous  re- 
former ;  10,  a  water-sprite  who  figures  in  a  fa- 
mous story ;  11,  the  author  of  a  poem  upon  hear- 
ing which  Solon  prayed  that  he  might  not  see 
death  till  he  had  learned  it. 

ALICE  MANNIX. 
RIDDLE. 

(To  be  answered  by  two  words  spelled  dif- 
ferently, pronounced  alike,  and  having  three  dis- 
tinct meanings.) 

Men  seek  me  in  the  rolling  tide 

And  oft  devour  me  as  they  may  ; 
Ever  to  human  sight  denied, 
I  live  while  ages  roll  away. 

With  men  I  wander  to  and  fro. 
Downtrodden  I  must  ever  be ; 

I  rise  and  fall  as  on  I  go : 

Come  solve  for  me  this  mystery. 

STEPHEN   MOORE. 
REVERSALS, 

The  letters  of  the  first  omitted  word  may  be 
reversed  to  form  the  second  omitted  word ;  the 
letters  of  the  third  may  be  reversed  to  form  the 
fourth,  and  so  on. 

The  newspaper  correspondent  said,  "  I  1,  2,  3 
what  the  defect  3,  2,  1.  In  our  late  1,  2,  3  too 
much  dependence  was  placed  on  3,  2,  1  recruits. 
Napoleon,  the  1,  2,  3,  4  of  the  French  army, 
won  the  battle  of  4,  3,  2,  1  with  regulars.  Clad 
in  heavy  woolen  uniforms,  the  1,  2,  3,  4  of  our 
men  was  nothing  to  4,  3,  2,  1  of.  Their  1,  2,  3,  4, 
too,  were  old-fushioned ;  when  they  began  to  fire 
I  wished  for  a  4,  3,  2,  1  retreat.  But  tho  in  a 
1,  2,  3,  4,  as  it  were,  the  young  fellows  did  their 

4,  3,  2,  1  bravely  and  went  to  their  1,  2,  3,  4  in 
a  cheerful  4,  3,  2,  1.  A  bullet  pierced  the  can- 
teen of  one  soldier.  "  Got  a  1,  2,  3,  4?  "  asked 
the  boy ;  and  then  took  a  4,  3,  2,  1  to  save  the 
precious  water.     Some  of  our  officers  1,  2,  3.  4, 

5,  6,  7  the  Cubans  whom  they  had  come  to  7,  6, 
5,  4,  3,  2,  1  from  Spain.  One  said  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  1,  2,  3,  4  of  the  United  States, 
but  was  more  willing  to  4,  3,  2,  1  rations  than 
to  work.  To  sum  up  our  mistakes :  soldiers  in 
a  hot  country  should  not  be  given  meat  which  in 
a  short  1,  2,  3,  4  will  4,  3,  2,  1  an  unpleasant 
odor;  and  as  for  the  troops  at  home,  thev 
should  have  been  encamped  on  the  1,  2,  3,  4  of 
hills  or  some  such  healthful  4,  3,  2,  1. 

ALMA  L.  PARK. 
ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  OCTOBER  19th. 

Charade. — Alexander  Selkirk. 

Connected  Diamond. — I.  1,  P ;  2.  tan  ;  3.  tutor : 
4,  patriot;  5,  noise;  6,  roe;  7,  T.  II.  1,  C;  2, 
dam  ;  3,  dosed  ;  4,  castlet ;  5,  melon  ;  6.  den  ;  7  T 
III.  1,  T ;  2.  cam  ;  3.  copes ;  4,  tapered  ;  5,  merit ; 
6,  set;  7.  D.  IV.  1,  D;  2,  dot;  3,  domes;  4, 
dominie  ;  5.  tenor  ;  6,  sir  ;  7,  B.  V.  1.  D  ;  2,  Dee  ; 
3,  derma ;  4,  dervish  ;  6,  emits  ;  8,  ass ;  7,  H. 
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Personals. 

Dtjluth  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  cities 
receiving  from  Mr.  Carnegie  gifts  for  the  erec- 
tion of  free  public  libraries.  The  sum  is  $50,000, 
to  be  expended  upon  a  building,  provided  that 
the  city  gives  a  satisfactory  site  for  it. 

....Admiral  Dewey  persists  in  declining  in- 
vitations to  visit  cities  which  desire  to  express 
iheir  admiration  and  respect  by  elaborate  cere- 
monies. His  physician  advises  him  to  remain  in 
Washington,  and  the  Admiral  tells  his  friends 
that  he  needs  all  his  energies  for  the  work  of  the 
I'hilippine  (Jommission,  now  holding  sessions  in 
that  city. 

....Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York, 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr,  Howard  Crosby,  former- 
ly a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  and  after- 
ward judge  of  the  international  court  in  Egypt, 
has  retired  from  the  practice  of  law.  Having 
become  a  follower  of  Tolstoi,  he  decided  that  the 
practice  of  his  profession  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  beliefs.  '•  I  am  absolutely  opposed,"  he 
says,  "  to  all  force  and  coercion,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  laws  is  based  upon  the  exercise  of 
force." 

. . .  .Captain  Ernest  Andree,  of  Sweden,  broth- 
er of  the  missing  explorer,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  Mobile  shows  that  he  has  by  no  means  given 
up  hope  of  the  explorer's  safe  return.  The  bal- 
loon, he  thinks,  may  have  come  down  in  the 
unexplored  region  north  of  Alaska  and  the  Parry 
Islands,  from  the  remote  parts  of  which  a  jour- 
ney to  these  islands  might  consume  two  years, 
while  another  year  might  be  added  before  a  trav- 
eler following  that  route  could  communicate 
with  civilization. 

....At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Windsor  Hotel  the  heroism  of  Warren  Guion, 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  elevator,  who  risked  his 
life  and  lost  it  while  saving  the  lives  of  guests, 
excited  much  admiration,  accompanied  by  sym- 
pathy for  his  mother,  sister  and  helpless  brother, 
who  had  relied  upon  him  for  support.  A  fund 
for  their  benefit  was  raised  by  subscription,  and 
with  this  money  a  house  for  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily was  bought  last  week.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  Tinton  avenue.  Borough  of  the  Bronx 
(New  York  City  J,  between  168th  and  169th 
streets. 

. ..  .On  her  eightieth  birthday,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mrs.  G. 
H.  Gilbert,  the  actress,  many  of  them  prominent 
citizens  of  New  York,  gave  to  her  a  silver  serv- 
ice, a  part  of  the  letter  of  presentation  being  as 
follows :  "  During  your  long  and  honored  career 
ou  the  stage  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  artist  has 


won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  public 
more  signally  than  yourself,  both  by  the  admi- 
rable quality  of  your  art  and  by  your  dignity 
and  worth  as  a  woman."  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  for 
thirty  years  a  member  of  the  late  Augustin 
Daly's  company,  and  in  her  eightieth  year  is 
still  on  the  stage. 

....Charles  Ranhofer,  for  thirty-four  years 
the  chief  cook  of  Delmonico  s,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  was  a  cook 
by  descent,  and  his  training  was  begun  under  his 
father,  in  St.  Denis,  Prance,  when  he  was  a 
child.  Before  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  had 
become  proficient  in  all  the  branches  of  the  culi- 
nary art,  having  been  taught  by  the  best  masters 
in  Palis.  Entering  the  suite  of  the  great  Mol- 
lard,  chief  cook  of  Prince  Henin  of  Alsace,  he 
succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Before  he 
was  twenty  he  had  ruled  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  Baron  Rothschild,  and  Baron 
Roederer,  and  been  chief  cook  of  two  or  three  of 
the  most  famous  of  Paris  restaurants.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  came  to  America,  and  after 
serving  in  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  and 
spending  another  year  with  the  famous  Benois 
in  Paris,  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Delmonico  family,  in  1862.  In  later  years 
he  presided  over  a  staff  of  forty-two  assistants. 
He  wrote  a  book  called  "  The  Epicurean,"  and 
accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune,  a  part  of 
which  was  invested  in  his  attractive  home  on 
West  End  avenue. 

Writing  to  us  concerning  The  Independ- 
ent's comments  upon  the  article  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  on  "  The  American  Negro  and 
His  Place,"  a  correspondent  in  Toronto,  Ont„ 
says : 

*'  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  striking  illus- 
tration in  Canada  of  not  'only  the  absence  of  prej- 
udice against  the  colored  man,  but  of  the  high  ap- 
preciation in  which  he  Is  held.  In  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Toronto  one  of  the  most  populous  wards  of 
the  city  has  for  many  years  been  represented  by 
Alderman  Hubbard,  a  colored  man.  He  is  not 
elected  to  this  office  by  a  large  vote  of  men  of  his 
own  color.  They  number  too  few  In  the  entire 
city.  He  is  elected  by  a  very  large  white  vote,  and 
more  than  once,  I  tlilnk,  has  been  at  the  head  of 
ix^e  poll.  No  man  commands  more  respect  In  the 
Council,  or  speaks  with  more  weight  and  wisdom, 
than  Alderman  Hubbard.  Such  a  thing  as  social 
ostracism  in  his  case,  or  any  discrimination  what- 
ever at  the  banquets  and  receptions  of  the  Council, 
is  a  thing  not  dreamed  of  and  scarcely  thinkable. 
We  do  not  claim  much  credit  for  this  act  of  com- 
mon curtesy  and  justice,  but  the  fact  shows  that 
the  absurd  stories  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  as  to 
the  '  place  of  the  negro  '  utterly  misrepresent  the 
feeling  in  Canada." 
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The    Commission    ap- 

Philippine  Commis-     poj^ted  to  investigate 

sion's  Report  „  .       -.,       m  i- 

*^  affairs    m    the    Phihp- 

pine  Islands  submitted,  on  the  2d  inst.,  an 
important  preliminary  report  of  about  ten 
thousand  words,  signed  by  the  four  members 
—Dr.  Schurman,  Admiral  Dewey,  Colonel 
Denby  and  Professor  Worcester.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  Commissioners  remark  that  they 
ha^e  taken  abundant  testimony  from  Fili- 
pinos of  all  classes  concerning  every  subject 
within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry,  mingling 
freely  with  the  natives,  establishing  munic- 
ipal governments,  and  in  many  ways  acquir- 
ing the  full  information  which  was  desired. 
The  history  of  the  Filipino  rebellion  of  189G 
is  given  at  length.  This  rebellion  was  "  in 
no  sense  an  attempt  to  win  independence, 
but  merely  an  effort  to  obtain  relief  from 
abuses."  The  insurgents  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  friars,  the  restitution  of  lands 
taken  by  them,  parliamentary  represent- 
ation, freedom  of  the  press,  administrative 
and  economic  autonomy  and  other  changes. 
Cessation  of  hostilities  was  procured  by 
Spain  in  the  treaty  of  December  14th,  1S97, 
partly  by  tlie  payment  of  money  and  partly 
by  promises  of  reform.  These  promises 
"  were  never  carried  out,"  and  for  this  rea- 
son Aguiualdo  and  his  cabinet  "  had  a  right 
to  return  "  to  the  islands  from  Hong  Koug. 
Before  their  return  there  were  sporadic  up- 
risings, due  to  a  renewal  of  Spanish  oppres- 
sion, but  those,  as  well  as  the  preceding  re- 
bellion, had  been  confined  to  Luzon,  with  the 
exception  of  an  unimportant  outbreak  in 
Cebu,  "  Spain's  sovereignty  in  the  other  is- 
lands never  having  been  questioned,  and 
the  thought  of  independence  never  having 
been  entertained."  The  Commission's  story 
of  the  relations  between  Aguinaldo  ond  our 


forces  begins  with  a  memorandum  supplied 
by  Admiral  Dewey.  Consul-General  Pratt 
at  Singapore  having  telegraphed  to  Hong 
Kong  that  Aguinaldo  would  come  to  that 
port  and  arrange  for  the  general  co-operation 
of  the  insurgents  at  Manila,  if  desired,  the 
Admiral  replied:  "Tell  Aguinaldo  come  soon 
as  possible."  He  did  not  arrive  at  Hong 
Kong  in  time  to  confer  with  the  Admiral, 
who  afterward,  on  May  19th,  allowed  him 
to  come  to  Cavite  on  the  "  McCulloch,"  and 
to  organize  an  army.    The  report  says: 

"  No  alliance  of  any  kind  was  entered  into 
with  Aguinaldo,  nor  was  any  promise  of  in- 
dependence made  to  him,  then  or  at  any  other 
rime." 

The  insurgents  soon  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  entire  island,  Manila  excepted. 
But  not  until  Aguinaldo  had  been  requested 
by  the  Admiral,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
-Vmerican  troops  at  Cavite,  to  withdraw  his 
forces  to  Bacoor,  was  anything  heard  of  in- 
dependence. He  declared  himself  dictator, 
and  in  a  proclamation  promised  independ- 
ence to  his  people,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  altlio  he  admitted  freely  in 
private  conversation  that  neither  Admiral 
Dewey  nor  any  other  American  had  made 
liim  any  such  promise. 


The    Commission    says    that 

Beginning  of      ^^„^,;^.^^,^^  {X^aW^a  to  attack 

the  War  i,       .  ^  .     ,   , 

the  American  troops  in  .July, 

but  was  deterred  by  lack  of  arms  and  am- 
munition. From  that  time  his  attitude  was 
that  of  passive  resistance  and  hostility. 

"  There  were  no  conferences  between  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Filipinos  and  our  officers  with  a 
view  of  operating  against  the  Spaniards,  nor 
was  there  any  co-operatiou  of  any  kind  between 
tlie  respective  forces,  .<ind  the  relations  between 
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the  two  forces  were  strained  i'rom  the  begin- 
ning."' 

After  the  capture  of  Mauila  the  insurgents 
were  guilty  of  all  manner  of  abuses,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  order  them  back  into 
tlie  country.  Aguinaldo's  agents  then  began 
ro  organize  the  militia  in  Manila  in  order 
that  they  might  assist  in  the  projected  attack 
upon  the  Americans.  Altho  the  Cabinet  and 
many  members  of  the  Malolos  Congress  de- 
sired to  ask  our  Government  not  to  abandon 
tlie  islands— this  was  before  the  completion 
of  the  Peace  Treaty— Aguinaldo  thwarted 
their  purpose  in  various  ways.  It  i.s  now 
known  that  plans  had  been  made  for  a  simul- 
taneous attack  upon  the  Americans  by  the 
militia  within  the  city  and  the  insurgents 
without.  The  signal  was  to  be  given  by 
rockets,  and  the  insurgents  sought  some  pre- 
text for  this  concerted  action.  Repeated  at- 
tempts to  provoke  our  men  to  some  hostile 
act  were  made.  "  It  was  a  long  and  trying 
period  of  insult  and  abuse  heaped  upon  our 
soldiers,  with  constant  submission  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  an  open  rupture." 
At  last  Aguinaldo  secretly  ordered  his  friends 
to  leave  the  city,  and  the  insults  and  assaults 
upon  American  outposts  became  almost  in- 
tolerable. A  peace  conference  was  held,  with 
no  substantial  result. 

"  On  the  evening  of  February  4th  an  insur- 
gent officer  came  to  the  front  with  a  detail  of 
men  and  attempted  to  pass  the  guard  on  the 
San  Juan  bridge.  The  Nebraska  sentinel  drove 
them  back  witliout  firing,  but  a  few  minutes 
before  nine  o'clock  tliat  evening  a  large  body 
of  insurgent  troops  made  an  advance  on  the 
South  Dakota  outposts,  which  fell  back  rather 
than  fire.  About  tlie  same  time  the  insurgents 
came  in  force  to  the  east  end  of  the  San  Juan 
bridge  in  front  of  the  Nebraska  regiment.  For 
several  nights  prior  thereto  a  lieutenant  in  the 
insurgent  army  had  been  coming  regularly  to 
our  outpost  No.  2  of  the  Nebraska  regiment 
and  attempting  to  force  the  outpost  back  and 
insisting  on  posting  his  guard  within  the  Ne- 
braska lines;  and  at  this  time  and  in  the  dark- 
ness he  again  appeared  with  a  detail  of  about 
six  men  and  approached  Private  Crayson,  of 
Company  D,  First  Nebraska  Volunteers,  the 
sentinel  on  duty  at  outpost  No.  2.  He,  after 
halting  them  three  times  without  effect,  fired, 
killing  the  lieutenant,  whose  men  returned  the 
fire   and    then    retreated.     Immediately    rockets 


were  sent  up  by  the  Filipinos,   and   they  com- 
menced firing  all  along  the  line." 

Thus  was  begun  the  war,  of  wiiich  the  Com- 
mis.sion  speaks  as  follows: 

"  Deplorable  as  war  is,  the  one  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  was  unavoidable  by  us.  We 
were  attacked  by  a  bold,  adventurous  and  en- 
thusiastic army.  No  alternative  was  left  to  us 
except  ignominious  retreat.  It  is  not  to  be 
conceived  of  that  any  American  would  have 
sanctioned  the  surrender  of  Manila  to  the  in- 
surgents. Our  obligations  to  other  nations  and 
to  the  friendly  Filipinos,  and  to  ourselves  and 
our  flag,  demanded  that  force  should  be  met  by 
force.  Whatever  the  future  of  the  Philippines 
may  be,  there  is  no  course  open  to  us  now  ex- 
cept to  prosecute  the  war  until  the  insurgents 
are  reduced  to  submission.  The  Commission  is 
of  the  opinion  there  has  been  no  time  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  squadron  by  Admiral 
Dewey  when  it  was  possible  to  withdraw  our 
forces  from  the  islands  either  with  honor  to  our- 
selves or  with  safety  to  the  inhabitants." 


The      Commission      ascertained 
Extent  of     ^jjg^i-   ^Yle    strong    anti- American 

Rebellion      „    ,.  c      i  ^     ^i      ^ 

feelmg  was  confined  to  the  ten 

Tagalog  provinces,  but  even  in  the  most  hos- 
tile of  these  the  people  were  not  united.  In 
the  other  provinces  of  I^uzon  "  the  Tagalog 
rebellion  "  was  viewed  at  first  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  later  with  fear.  There  was  no 
trouble  in  the  other  islands,  except  at  those 
points  to  which  armed  Tagalogs  had  been 
sent  from  Luzon.  The  insurgent  leaders 
were  oppressing  and  plundering  the  people. 

"  Never  in  the  worst  days  of  Spanish  misrule 
bad  the  people  been  so  overtaxed  or  so  badly 
governed.  In  many  provinces  there  was  abso- 
lute anarchy,  and  from  all  sides  came  petitions 
for  protection  and  help,  which  we  were  unable 
to  give,  as  troops  could  not  be  spared." 
The  first  municipal  governments  were  estab- 
lished in  Bacoor  and  Imus,  which  had  been 
•'  notoriously  the  most  rebellious  towns  of 
the  most  rebellious  province,"  but  in  which 
insurgent  misrule  had  worked  a  change  of 
sentiment.  The  Commission  describes  the 
local  elections.  With  one  exception  the 
officers  elected  provdd  worthy  of  the  trust, 
and  the  condition  of  the  towns  rapidly  im- 
proved. Deputations  from  many  other 
places  urged  the  Commission  to  assist 
them   in    the   same   way,   and   governments 
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•were  organized  in  twelve  towns  "  with  most 
satisfactory  results."  A  change  of  feeling 
had  taken  place,  when  the  Commission  left 
Manila,  in  Tagalog  provinces  which  had 
been  most  hostile.  The  Governor  of  Balan- 
gas  had  offered  to  submit;  the  Bicols  had 
risen  against  the  Tagalogs;  the  Macabebes 
were  begging  for  an  opportunity  to  fight  in 
the  American  ranks,  and  "  the  disintegration 
of  the  enemy's  forces  was  steadily  progress- 
ing." Tlie  rebellion,  says  the  Commission, 
"  is  essentially  Tagalog,  and  when  it  ends  in 
Luzon  it  must  end  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago." In  Panay  many  natives  are  opposed 
to  the  Tagalog  soldiers  stationed  there. 

t  "  In  Samar,  Leyte  and  Masbate  the  Tagalog 
invaders  are  few,  and  are  disliked  by  the  na- 
tives of  these  islands,  whom  they  have  oppressed. 
We  were  assured  tliat  300  men  would  suffice  to 
restore  order  in  Mindoro.  Bohol  was  asking  for 
troops.  The  Calamianes  islanders  had  sent  word 
they  would  welcome  us.  There  can  be  no  re- 
sistance in  Palawan.  Satisfactory  relations 
had  been  established  with  the  warlike  Moros, 
whose  Sultan  had  previously  been  conciliated  by 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  and  in  Mindanao 
this  tribe  had  even  taken  up  our  cause  and  at- 
taclxed  the  insurgents.  In  Cebu  we  have  only 
to  reckon  with  the  lawless  element,  never  very 
formidable  there." 


Capacity    for 
Self-Government 


Before  considering  at 
length  tlio  question  to 
what  extent  the  Filipinos 
arc  capable  of  governing  themselves,  the 
Commission  narrates  the  interesting  experi- 
ence of  Negros,  whose  "  civilized  inhabitants 
are  exceptionally  prosperous  and  enlight- 
ened." They  accepted  American  sovereignty 
and  asked  for  a  battalion  of  troops  to  hold 
in  check  a  tribe  of  mountain  savages  while 
they  were  sotting  up  a  government  for  them- 
selves. They  were  assisted  and  protected, 
but  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  their  own 
officials,  and  at  last  they  accepted  a  scheme 
of  government  which  places  an  American  in 
full  control.    The  Commission  says: 

"  This  system  has  just  been  put  into  opera- 
tion. The  people  are  satisfied,  and  public  order 
is  better  in  the  island  than  at  any  time  during 
'the  last  twenty  years.  The  flat  failure  of  this 
attempt  to  establish  an  independent  native  gov- 
sernmeut  in  Negros,  conducted  as  it  was  under 
lihe  most  favorable  circumstances,  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  less  favored 


provinces,  a  large  amount  of  American  control 
is  at  present  absolutely  essential  to  a  successful 
administration  of  public  affairs." 

The  Commission  directs  attention  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  tribes  inhabiting  the  islands,  the 
diversity  of  their  languages  (mutually  unin- 
telligible), and  the  multifarious  phases  of 
civilization,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  exhibited  by  the  na- 
tives. The  masses  are  without  a  common 
speech  and  lack  tlie  sentiment  of  nationality. 
"  As  to  the  general  intellectual  capacities  of 
the  Filipinos,  the  Commission  is  disposed  to 
rate  them  high,"  but  except  in  a  limited 
number  of  persons  these  capacities  have  not 
been  developed  by  education  or  experience. 
Even  after  that  intelligent  public  opinion  on 
which  popular  government  rests  shall  have 
been  created  by  education,  "  the  power  of 
self-government  cannot  be  assumed  without 
considerable  previous  training  and  experi- 
ence under  the  guidance  and  tutelage  of  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  sovereign  Power." 
After  showing  how  completely  the  people 
under  Spanish  rule  were  excluded  from  even 
the  local  governments,  the  Commission  says: 

"  This  lack  of  education  and  political  ex- 
perience, combined  with  their  racial  and  lin- 
guistic diversities,  disqualify  them,  in  spite  of 
their  mental  gifts  and  domestic  virtues,  to 
undertake  the  task  of  governing  the  archipelago 
at  the  present  time.  The  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  them  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  administration  of  general  affairs 
from  Manila  as  a  center  and  to  undertake,  sub- 
ject to  American  control  or  guidance  (as  may 
be  found  necessary),  the  administration  of  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  affairs.  Fortunately, 
there  are  educated  Filipinos,  tho  tliey  do  not 
constitute  a  l^rge  proportion  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, and  their  support  and  services  will  be 
of  incalculable  value  in  inaugurating  and  main- 
taining the  new  government.  As  education  ad- 
vances and  experience  ripens,  the  natives  may  be 
intrusted  with  a  larger  and  more  independent 
share  of  government ;  self-government,  as  the 
American  ideal,  being  constantly  kept  in  view 
as  the  goal." 


A    National 
Duty 


The  Commission  believes  that 


if  by  any  fatality  our  power 
should  be  withdrawn,  tho  is- 
lands would  "  speedily  lapse  into  anarchy, 
which  would  excuse,  if  it  did  not  necessitate, 
the  intervention  of  other  Powers  and  the  event- 
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ual  division  of  the  islands  among  them." 
Only  through  American  occupation,  there- 
fore, "  Is  the  idea  of  a  free,  self-governing 
and  united  Philippine  commonvpealth  at  all 
conceivable."  The  need  of  maintaining 
American  sovereignty  is  recognized  even  by 
those  insurgents  who  desire  an  American 
protectorate,  altho  they  "  would  take  the 
revenues  and  leave  us  the  responsibilities." 

"  Thus  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos  coincides 
with  the  dictate  of  national  honor  in  forbidding 
our  abandonment  of  the  archipelago.  We  can- 
not from  any  point  of  view  escape  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  government  which  our  sover- 
eignty entails,  and  the  Commission  is  strong- 
ly persuaded  that  the  performance  of  our  na- 
tional duty  will  prove  the  greatest  blessing  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 
Referring  to  tales  in  which  American  troops 
are  charged  with  desecrating  churches  and 
inhuman  treatment  of  prisoners,  the  report 
points  out  that  churches  were  occupied  only 
as  a  military  necessity,  that  the  enemy's 
wounded  have  been  tenderly  cared  for  in  our 
hospitals,  and  that  not  one  Filipino  has  been 
executed,  altho  numerous  spies  have  been 
captured.  "  A  war,"  it  says  "  was  never 
more  humanely  conducted."  The  natural 
wealth  of  the  islands  and  the  promise  of 
trade  expansion  are  mentioned,  and  in  con- 
clusion the  Commissioners  say: 

"  Our  control  means  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines  internal  peace  and  order,  a 
guarantee  against  foreign  aggression  and 
against  the  dismemberment  of  their  country, 
commercial  and  industrial  prospei'ity,  and  as 
large  a  share  of  the  affairs  of  government  as 
they  shall  prove  fit  to  take.  When  peace  and 
prosperity  shall  have  been  established  through- 
out the  archipelago,  when  education  shall  have 
become  general,  then,  in  the  language  of  a  lead- 
ing Filipino,  his  people  will,  under  our  guid- 
ance, '  become  more  American  than  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves.'  " 


Immigration 
Increasing 


The  annual  report  of  Com- 
missioner-General Powderly, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, has  been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  total  arrivals  during  the 
year  were  311,715,  exceeding  those  of  the 
preceding  year  by  82,416.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  these  are  within  the  true  figures 
by  not  less  than  25,000,  as  an  indeterminate 


number  have  come  from  Canada  and  Mexico, 
not  accounted  for  under  existing  regulations. 
The  chief  immigration  is  from  Europe;  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  including  Fin- 
land, showing  gains  of  18,806,  22,694  and  31,- 
154  each,  or  32  per  cent.,  57  per  cent,  and  104 
per  cent.  This  last  large  figure  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  Finland.  Europe  thus  sup- 
plies 297,749;  Asia.  8,972;  Africa,  51,  and  all 
other  countries,  5,343.  There  were  195,277 
males  and  116,438  females;  43,983  were  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  248,187  between  four- 
teen and  forty-five  and  19,545  over  forty-five 
years.  The  number  of  those  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  was  60,446,  while 
1,022  could  read  but  were  unable  to  write. 
The  total  money  exhibited  to  the  inspection 
officers  aggregated  nearly  $5,500,000;  39,041 
having  each  $30  or  over,  and  174,616  having 
each  less  than  $30.  There  were  263  returned 
to  their  own  countries  within  one  year  after 
arrival.  The  Commissioner  makes  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  country  from  immigration  of  an  "  in- 
discriminate character  as  to  physical  condi- 
tion, mental  and  moral  traits  and  industrial 
capability."  He  also  repeats  the  recommen- 
dation for  the  transference  of  the  immigra- 
tion stations  at  Canadian  ports  to  certain 
designated  points  on  our  northern  border, 
which  shall  be  the  only  ports  of  entry  for 
aliens  coming  through  the  Dominion.  The 
statistics  show  that  the  care  exercised  at 
American  ports  is  diverting  the  tide  of  pro- 
hibited immigration  through  Canada,  where 
comparatively  little  obstruction  is  offered. 
This  is  shown  by  the,  increase  of  the  immi- 
gration from  6,542  in  1897  to  11,550  during 
the  past  year. 


The     campaign     in     the 
The  Philippines      Philippines      is      being 
Campaign  pushed     with      increased 

energy.  It  seems  to  be  the  purpose  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  main  army  of 
the  Filipinos,  lying  at  present  about  half 
way  between  Manila  and  Dagupan,  east  of 
the  lino  of  railroad.  Accordingly  two  divi- 
sions are  advancing  from  the  South,  while 
a  third  has  been  sent  from  Manila  by  sea 
to  Dagupan,  and  is  to  come  southward. 
Just  where  Aguinaldo  is  is  not  quite  evident. 
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He  has  been  in  Tarlac,  which  was  for  some 
time  the  seat  of  his  government,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  withdrawn  from  there,  tlio  in 
just  what  direction  is  not  certain.  The 
troops  are  advancing  and  meeting  with  the 
usual  success,  and  tlie  usual  small  number 
of  casualties.  The  disturbances  around 
Manila  continue,  but  evidently  are  regarded 
by  the  authorities  as  of  comparatively  little 
moment,  and  very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
them,  the  guards  simply  warding  off  any  at- 
taclis  that  come  too  close  to  the  city.  The 
Spanish  Commissioners  have  as  yet  failed  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  Agui- 
naldo  holding  them  apparently  in  the  hope 
of  securing  recognition  from  the  Spanish 
Government.  He  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  he  announces  tliat  Congress  is 
to  meet  in  December  and  that  then  the  Fili- 
pino independence  will  be  aclinowledged. 
The  capture  by  the  troops  of  different  places 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  Filipino  army  has 
been  held  together  very  largely  by  the  gross- 
est sort  of  misrepresentation  of  the  position 
of  the  American  Government.  Those  com- 
petent to  speak  are  repeating  their  asser- 
tions that  the  opposition  to  the  American 
forces  cannot  continue  much  longer.  If 
only  the  central  force  of  Aguinaldo  can  be 
overcome  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  re- 
storing quiet  throughout  all  the  islands. 


French  Army 
Reform 


There  was  probably  no  one 
thing  that  became  more  ap- 
parent   during    the    Dreyfus 
trial  than  the  lack  of  proper  discipline  in  the 
French  army.    It  is  even  affirmed  by  many 
critics  that   its   morale,   particularly   in   the 
I  higher  grades,  is  scarcely  better  to-day  than 
It  was  during  the  third  empire.    This  has 
I  been  manifest  for  some  time  and  is  illus- 
'  trated  by  the  decoration  scandals,  as  tliey 
\  were  known  twelve  years  ago,  when  Crosses 
I  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  were  sold  through 
I  the   agency    of    an    intriguing    adventuress. 
1  Then  came  Boulangism  with  its  display,  and 
i  following  upon  that  the  whole  of  the  Drey- 
;fus  affair.    Parallel  with  this  have  been  the 
iatrocilies  in  Africa  culminating  in  the  mur- 
der of  a  French  commander  by  two  of  his 
subordinates,    and    the    declaration    of    the 
ieader  of  those  two  that   he  was  going  to 
iound    an    African    empire.    Fortunately    in 


every  case  there  have  been  men  who  have 
redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding among  them  I'icquart,  Marchand, 
Klobb,  and  most  of  all  the  Minister  of  War, 
the  Marquis  de  Gallifet.  Already  punish- 
ment seems  to  have  come  for  the  atrocities 
in  Africa,  and  it  is  reported,  apparently  on 
good  authority,  that  both  Captains  Voulet 
and  Chanoine  have  been  shot  by  order  of 
Lieutenant  Pallier,  who  succeeded  them  in 
command  of  the  French  Sudan  expedition. 
The  attendants  of  these  two  rebels  appear 
to  have  deserted  them,  and  then  turned  upon 
them,  shooting  them  down.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  one  of  the  officers  shot  at 
the  same  time  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Klobb 
has  recovered.  More  important,  however, 
than  this  is  the  fact  that  General  de  Gallifet 
has  vigorously  set  about  reforming  the  sit- 
uation in  the  army  at  home.  An  indication 
of  his  course  was  seen  during  the  trial  in  the 
summary  degrading  of  so  prominent  a  man 
as  General  de  Negrier,  member  of  the  Su- 
preme War  Council,  Inspector-General  and 
Commander.  Similar  action  has  followed  in- 
stances of  lack  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  other  prominent  men,  and  it  is 
evident  tliat  position  and  wealth  count  for 
nothing  in  the  new  Ministry  of  War.  Most 
effective,  however,  perhaps  has  been  the  fact 
that  whereas  M.  de  Freycinet  during  his 
Ministry  committed  the  right  of  nominating 
officers  to  the  higher  grades  to  two  military 
commissions,  General  de  Gallifet  has  re- 
stored that  to  the  Minister  of  War,  who 
alone  is  responsible  to  Parliament  and  the 
nation.  Other  schemes  are  in  mind  all  tend- 
ing to  revive  the  self-confidence  of  the  army 
and  bring  it  up  to  its  highest  point  of  ef- 
ficiency. 


There    are    increasing    indica- 

Japan  and      ^j^j^g  ^^^^  Japan   is   preparing 

China  *     »  , 

to  take  a  very  positive  position 

in  regard  to  her  relations  with  China.    There 

are  reports  that  the  Chinese  are  withdrawing 

in  largo  numbers  from  Port  Arthur,  aflirm- 

ing  as  their  reason  that  "  by  and  by  Russia 

man   and   Japanese    man    makee   shoot;    no 

wanchee  stay  this  side."  and  there  seems  to  be 

a  very  general  conviction  that  the  Japanese 

troops  are  to  appear  across  the  China  Sea. 

A  Russian  official  is  said  to  have  admitted 
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his  fear  of  this  and  regretted  that  Russia 
herself  has  in  Asia  but  half  trained  Siberian 
troops.  At  the  same  time  a  report  is  current 
of  the  Japanese  mobilization  of  a  very  large 
army  on  the  Russian  frontier.  Apparently 
the  chief  basis  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  are  entering  Korea  in  large  num- 
bers disguised  as  Coolies,  the  regulations  re- 
garding Japanese  immigration  having  been 
withdrawn.  Notwithstanding  all  these  ru- 
mors looking  toward  war  many  believe  that 
there  is  no  immediate  probability  of  Japan's 
undertaking  any  aggressive  action  in  China. 
Her  chief  purpose,  it  is  affirmed,  is  to  make 
sure  that  in  the  vaiious  movements  for  Chi- 
nese trade  she  is  not  left  out  in  the  cold. 
During  the  past  year  her  manufactures  have 
received  a  great  impulse  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Japanese  yarns  have  come  into  general 
favor  in  North  China,  particular  styles  find- 
ing purchasers  everywhere  along  the  coast. 
It  is  her  desire  to  increase  this  demand,  and 
she  must  accordingly  take  any  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  this  being  interfered 
with.  A  recent  commission  from  China  to 
Japan  has  apparently  brought  out  no  defi- 
nite result,  probably  due  to  the  unwillingness 
of  Japan  to  identify  herself  too  closely  with 
the  fate  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  That  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  is  realized  by 
China  herself  is  apparent  from  a  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Tslortli  China  Daily  News  that  the 
Empress  Dowager  was  very  indignant  at  the 
delay  of  the  commissioners  in  reporting  to 
herself.  There  have  been  renewed  reports 
of  disagreement  between  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager and  Emperor,  but  these  have  not  been 
confirmed,  and  there  are  still  other  indica- 
tions that  the  Empress  Dowager  has  come  to 
realize  that  China  is  in  immediate  need  of 
an  effective  ally.  Whether  this  shall  be 
Japan  or  England  is  not  yet  entirely  evident. 


The  chief  interest  in  the  South 
Ladysmith      African  Avar  is  centered  about 

Isolated        ,,  .,.>.•         •       t     ^        -^.i 

the     situation     m     Ladysmith. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  forces 
from  the  North  the  Boers  drew  their  lines  a 
little  tighter  around  the  city,  planted  their 
batteries  on  the  bights  and  opened  a  bom- 
bardment. To  this  the  British  replied  with 
a  marine  battery  that  had  come  up  from  the 
coast  so  effectively  that  the  Boer  guns  were 


dismounted.    Then  an  attack  was  made  la 
which   two   regiments  were  apparently  en- 
ticed into  an  untenable  position,  surrounded 
by  the  Boers,  and  losing  their  artillery  by  a 
stampede  of  the  mules  were  compelled  to 
surrender.    The  first  reports  gave  the  loss  as 
about  1,500  men;  later  information,  however, 
sliows  that  it  was  only  a  portion  of  the  regi- 
ments and  the  entire  loss  was  not  over  500 
men.       Following  upon  this  there  was  re- 
newed bombardment  by  the  Boers,  replied  to 
by  the  British,  followed  up  by  another  sortie, 
when  the  Boer  camp  was  shelled,  the  sol- 
diers driven  from   it  and  the  entire  camp 
captured  by  the  cavalry.      Meanwhile  the 
Boer  troops  had  succeeded  in  getting  to  the 
south  of  the  city  and  taking  possession  of 
the  bridge  at  Colenso,  thus  shutting  off  all 
communication  with  Pietermaritzburg.    The 
telegraph  had  been  cut  before  the  railroad 
was  captured,  but  since  then  messages  have 
come  by  carrier  pigeons.      In  these  General 
White  says  that  Ladysmith  is  entirely  safe, 
and  that  the  troops  are  all  well  and  full  of 
courage.    General  BuUer  has  arrived  at  Cape 
Town,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  stated  what  his 
course  will  be.    According  to  the  latest  news 
the  Boer  forces  have  entered  Cape  Colony, 
and  are  threatening  De  Aar,  the  junction  of 
the  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town  Railways, 
where  the  British  have  their  base  of  sup- 
plies.     As  yet  the  Busutos  are  quiet,  but 
there  are  rumors  that  they  are  very  restive, 
and  both  sides  look  upon  their  possible  en- 
trance  into   the   contest   with   considerable 
anxiety.    From  the  west  border  there  is  no    I 
special  news.    Kimberley  and  lilafeking  are 
isolated,  but  appear  to  be  holding  their  own 
and  a  British  armored  train  is  holding  the 
railroad   to  the  north  of  Mafeking  on  the 
Transvaal  border.      The  stories  told  by  the 
refngeos  from  the  south    who  have  arrived 
at  London    give  a  somewhat  new  aspect  to 
the  situation.      They  aflirm  that  President 
Kruger  has  been  earnestly  opposed  to  the 
war,  realizing  what  its  inevitable  result  must 
be,  but  that  he  has  been  overruled  by  his 
secretary,   Mr.   Reitz,   under  the  special  In- 
fiuence  of  President  Steyn,  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  who  is  very  ambitious  for  the 
presidency  of  a  great  South  African  Republic. 
Parliament  has  been  dissolved,  and  another 
army  corps  has  been  called  for. 


Our  Duty   to   the    Philippines. 

By  George  F.   Hoar, 

United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


IN  the  winter  of  1898-9  there  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
President  what  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant question  ever  submitted  by  the  Execu- 
tive from  the  beginning  of  our  whole  history. 
It  was  a  question  which  went  down  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  Republic.  It  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  an  application,  not  of  the  principles 
and  policies  which  determine  the  ordinary 
administration  of  States,  but  of  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law, 
upon  which  human  societies  are  established, 
and  which  determine  not  merely  the  conduct 
of  States  but  forms  of  government  and  the 
rights  of  States  to  exist. 

We  had  in  the  interest  of  humanity  under- 
taken a  war  with  Spain  to  put  an  end  to  the 
cruelties  committed  close  to  our  doors,  which 
outraged  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  It 
was  in  my  judgment  a  just,  holy  and  in- 
evitable war.  When  I  say  that  it  was  in- 
evitable, I  mean  that  it  was  inevitable  when 
it  was  declared,  inevitable  by  those  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  for  declaring  it 
rested.  I  think  it  might  have  been  averted 
and  that  Cuba  could  have  been  liberated  by 
peaceable  means  if  the  counsel  of  Grant  and 
Fish  had  been  followed,  and  if  our  public 
men  in  the  Senate  had  remembered  that  they 
were  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  power  of  this 
country,  and  it  was  unbecoming  in  them  to 
indulge  in  bitter  and  stinging  invectives 
against  Spain,  whether  such  invectives  were 
Just  or  unjust.  But  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
Judge  these  utterances  severely.  Something, 
as  Burke  said,  must  be  pardoned  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  those  utterances,  tho 
iu  my  judgment  unfortunate,  came  from 
brave,  humane  and  liberty-loving  souls. 

The  result  of  the  war  left  the  United  States 

a  great  liberator  in  both  hemispheres.    We 

j  had  set  Cuba  free.    AVe  had  overthroAvn  the 

I  power  of   Spain   in  the   Philippine   Islands. 


as  a  matter  of  mere  policy,  not  as  a  matter 
to  be  settled  by  consideration  of  gain  or  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves,  but  as  settled  by  the 
eternal  principles  of  righteousness  and  lib- 
erty, upon  which  the  Republic  itself  is 
founded,  and  which  determined  forever  the 
righteous  law  of  the  dealing  of  one  people 
with  another.  If  there  be  anything  to  which 
the  American  people  was  committed;  if  there 
be  anything  to  which  President  McKinley 
was  committed;  if  thei'e  be  anything  to  which 
the  Republican  party  in  House  and  Senate 
was  committed  down  to  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  it  was  the  doctrine  that  just  gov- 
ernments rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; that  every  people  has  the  right  to  de- 
termine its  own  institutions  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  itself,  the  right  to  dissolve  at 
will  the  political  connection  that  binds  it  to 
another  people,  and  to  seek  by  its  own  paths 
its  safety  and  happiness. 

In  dealing  with  Cuba  we  acted  upon  these 
principles  according  to  our  pledge  made  in 
the  beginning.  When  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  we  exacted  from  Spain  the  re- 
nunciation of  sovereignty  over  Cuba.  We 
proceeded  thereupon  to  restore  order  in  Cuba ; 
to  protect  her  inhabitants  from  all  foreign 
intervention  and  to  aid  them  in  establishing 
their  Government  according  to  their  own  de- 
sire. We  shall  carry  out  that  policy  to  the 
end,  unless  our  pledges  are  broken. 

But  the  treaty  unfortunately  disclosed  a 
different  purpose  as  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. The  inhabitants  of  that  group  of 
twelve  hundred  islands  in  number  were  much 
nearer  actual  independence  when  the  treaty 
was  signed  than  ever  had  been  the  people  of 
Cuba.  They  were  certainly  entitled  to  be 
calle<l  a  people.  They  had  a  population  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  or  fifteen  millions— no- 
body knows  how  many.  They  had  hemmed 
in   Spain  at  Manila  on   the   land   side,   and 


I  The  question  came.  What  to  do  next?  Our  controlled  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
I  action  in  regard  to  Cuba  was  decided  upon  their  own  territory.  Their  leader  had  been 
jwhen  war  was  declared.    It  was  decided  not    brought  over  to  the  islands  in  a  United  States 
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ship  by  the  United  States  authorities,  and 
was  in  arms  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  with 
our  full  concurrence  and  co-operation.  If 
the  statement  attributed  to  a  high  official  in 
one  of  our  departments,  who  is  sometimes 
called  upon  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  with  the 
President,  were  actually  made,  their  leader 
had  been  offered  by  President  McKinley  the 
high  office  of  colonel  in  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States,  an  offer  which  itself  is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  all  the  charges  against 
him.  They  had  framed  a  provisional  consti- 
tution, a  model  of  its  kind,  establishing  a 
dictatorship  like  those  established  by  Bolivar 
in  South  America,  to  give  place  to  a  Republic 
as  soon  as  the  military  condition  should  make 
it  possible.  Looking  back,  can  any  sane  man 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  those  who  desired  to 
amend  the  treaty  and  to  deal  with  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  we  did  with  Cuba,  to  com- 
pel Spam  to  renounce  her  sovereignty;  to 
keep  off  all  foreign  nations  and  to  aid  the  is- 
landers in  establishing  their  own  government 
according  to  their  own  desire  ? 

We  could  to-day  have  had  the  glory  at- 
tained by  no  other  in  history  of  being  a  great 
liberator  of  mankind  in  two  hemispheres,  in- 
stead of  the  disgrace  of  crushing  out  by  our 
military  power  the  first  republic  in  the 
Orient.  We  could  have  had  the  undying 
gratitude  of  that  people  instead  of  their  un- 
dying hatred.  We  could  have  had  the  Repub- 
lican party  united  in  its  allegiance  to  its  old 
traditions  of  freedom.  We  could  have  had 
the  American  people  united  and  proclaimed 
with  one  voice  the  doctrines  to  which,  the 
Republic  itself  owed  its  life  in  the  beginning, 
and  which  it  must  live  or  bear  no  life  here- 
after. We  should  have  had  every  trade  ad- 
vantage which  the  gratitude  of  a  liberated 
people  could  have  secured.  We  should  have 
had  honor  abroad  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
good  conscience  at  home.  We  should  have 
saved  a  great  expense  of  life  and  treasure 
and  a  vast  increase  of  national  debt,  which 
is  national  weakness.  Our  scholars  and 
teachers,  our  reformers,  our  workmen,  would 
have  been  welcomed  as  they  were  welcomed 
in  .Japan  by  this  new  people,  sitting  docile 
at  our  feet,  learning  civilization,  laws,  man- 
ners. 

Instead  of  all  this  we  have  got,  with  forty- 
six  new  war  ships  and  eighty  thousand  sol- 


diers, control  of  117  square  miles  of  a  single 
island— one  of  a  group  of  1,200  islands— 
which  single  island  is  estimated  as  contain- 
ing from  30,000  to  42,000  square  miles. 

Our  friends  who  are  so  passionately  urging 
a  change  of  the  United  States  from  a  repub- 
lic to  an  empire,  say  that  those  who  disagree 
with  them  call  them  hard  names  and  use  in- 
vective instead  of  argument.  But  it  has  not 
occurred  to  them  to  utter  a  rebuke  or  a  pro- 
test when  Senators  of  the  United  States,  in 
exercising  Iheir  Constitutional  duty  to  vote 
upon  the  treaty,  are  black-listed  as  traitors 
or  are  reviled  with  all  the  scurrilous  re- 
sources at  their  command,  in  the  press,  on  the 
platform,  by  papers  of  wide  circulation  and 
by  the  Governors  of  great  States.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  hurling  such  epithets  as 
"  traitor  "  and  "  fool  reformer  "  do  not  seem 
to  have  discovered  that  the  minds  of  such 
men  as  George  P.  Edmunds  and  John  Sher- 
man and  Carl  Schurz  and  George  S.  Bou- 
tell  may  possibly  have  been  influenced  by 
something  which  even  they  may  deign  to 
speak  of  as  argument,  and  which  may  per- 
haps have  quite  as  much  influence  upon 
thoughtful  minds  as  any  drum  or  trumpet 
oratory. 

We  respectfully  ask  our  friends  to  say 
whether  these  propositions  are  not  worthy 
of  consideration  for  the  honor,  interests  and 
safety  of  a  great  people  and  its  fate  for  un- 
counted centuries: 

1.  Sovereignty  over  an  unwilling  people 
cannot,  according  to  American  ideas,  right- 
fully be  gained  either  by  conquest  or  by 
purchase. 

That  was  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
was  the  doctrine  of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  was 
the  doctrine  of  George  Washington.  It  wa^ 
the  doctrine  of  Charles  Sumner. 

Our  friends  talk  about  Alaska.  They  talk 
about  Florida.  They  talk  about  Louisiana. 
There  was  in  neither  of  those  territories  when 
we  acquired  it  a  people  capable  of  governing 
them.  The  few  scattered  settlements  did 
not  constitute  a  people  capable  of  acting 
together  in  any  political  capacity.  In  the 
cases  of  Louisiana  and  Alaska  and  the  terri- 
tory obtained  from  Mexico,  the  few  dwellers 
in  those  sparsely  settled  and  generally  unin- 
habited regions  were  entirely  content  to  come 
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to  us.  They  were  acquired  with  the  expec- 
tation that  they  would  be  parts  of  the  Re- 
public, and  would  become  in  time  equal,  self- 
governing  and  powerful  States.  How  idle 
to  cite  those  cases  as  indicating  our  right  to 
conquer  a  reluctant  people,  to  be  held  for- 
ever, as  the  advocates  of  that  conquest  now 
are  proclaiming,  as  subjects  and  not  as 
equals. 

When  the  President  said  that  forcible  an- 
nexation, according  to  our  American  code  of 
morals,  would  be  criminal  aggression,  was 
he  a  copperhead?  Was  he  disloyal  to  the 
flag?  Was  not  he  Republican?  Was  there 
ever  an  utterance  so  calculated  to  give  cour- 
age to  Aguinaldo  and  his  people  as  that? 

When  he  said: 

"  Human  rights  and  constitutional  privileges 
•must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  race  for  wealth  and 
commpi-cial  supremacy.  The  Government  of  the 
people  must  be  by  the  people  and  not  by  a  few 
■of  the  people.  It  must  rest  upon  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  governed  and  all  of  the  governed. 
Power,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  is  secured 
by  oppression  or  usurpation  or  by  any  form  of 
injustice  is  soon  dethroned.  We  have  no  right 
in  law  or  morals  to  usurp  that  which  belongs  to 
-anotlier,  whether  it  is  property  or  power," 

was  he  indulging  in  invective?  Was  he  dis- 
loyal ?  Was  he  a  square  man  ?  Was  he  a 
Little  American  ? 

If  Aguinaldo,  or  those  who  ai'e  in  arms 
Tvith  him,  read  that,  was  it  not  calculated  to 
encourage  them  and  to  malio  them  feel  they 
were  rightfully  engaged  in  standing  up  for, 
and  dying  for,  their  principles? 

The  I'resident  was  not  then  asserting  the 
doctrine  of  expediency.  He  was  not  stating 
the  platform  of  his  party.  He  was  declaring 
the  eternal  and  unchangiug  principles  of  the 
law  of  God,  not  proclaimed  yesterday,  not  to 
be  abandoned  to-morrow;  which  existed  be- 
fore Abraham  was  and  will  continue  to  exist 
until  the  heavens  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll. 
No  shouting  or  clapping  of  hands  or  stamp- 
ing of  feet;  no  parade;  no  glorifying  the  flag; 
no  triumph;  no  holiday  music:  no  acclama- 
tion to  soldier  or  sailor  can  drown  its  voice. 

i         "  Its  knocking  rises  in  the  music's  wrong. 
And  mingles  with  the  song. 
Glory  and  honor  must  stand  by  till  it 
An  answer  get." 

President  McKinley  said  at  Pittsburg  that 


until  the  treaty  were  ratified  we  had  no  au- 
thority beyond  Manila  city,  bay  and  harbor. 
If  we  had  not,  who  had?  Had  Spain? 
There  was  not  a  square  mile  of  that  whole 
territory  that  was  not  then  the  undisputed 
and  lawful  and  peaceful  possession  of  the 
I'hilippine  people. 

2.  Spain  had  no  right  to  sell,  and  no  actual 
title  could  we  wrest  from  her. 

3.  The  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  had 
control  of  their  own  territory  when  Spain 
was  aslied  to  capitulate  at  Manila,  except  one 
town  which  they  were  investing  on  one  side 
and  we  on  the  other. 

4.  They  had  restored  order  and  peace 
throughout  the  islands. 

5.  They  had  already  planned  a  Republican 
form  of  Government  and  framed  a  constitu- 
tion, to  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over. 

6.  The  dictatorship  established  l»y  Aguin- 
aldo was  only  temporary  and  provisional.  It 
was  just  such  a  dictatorship  as  was  estab- 
lished by  Bolivar  in  the  South  American  re- 
publics when  they  revolted  from  Spain,  and 
as  existed  in  Massachusetts  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  in  the  five  years  preceding 
the  Constitution  of  1780. 

7.  Tliey  are  not  savages.  One  high  author- 
ity says— I  thinlv  the  statement  is  an  exaggera- 
tion—there is  less  illiteracy  there  than  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  there  is  doubtless  less  illiter- 
acy than  there  was,  quite  liliely,  in  some 
American  States.  Major  Younghusband  says 
they  were  largely  moved  to  their  struggle 
for  freedom  by  a  stirring  work  of  fiction,  as 
our  people  were  in  the  anti-slavery  days  by 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  They  are  people  with 
houses,  pianos,  works  of  art  and  luxuries. 
Why,  how  absurd  is  the  position  of  the  men 
who  with  one  breath  call  these  men  savages, 
and  in  the  next  say  they  are  moved  and  in- 
fluenced in  their  action  by  pamphlets  or 
speeches  in  the  United  States,  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

8.  The  charges  against  Aguinaldo  have 
been  refuted  again  and  again  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  advocates  of  Imperialism  them- 
selves. Did  the  American  commander  carry 
back  in  his  ship  a  traitor,  corrupt  and  venal, 
to  take  again  the  leadership  of  his  people? 
Has  a  venal  and  corrupt  traitor  been  all  this 
time  leading  this  fight  against  the  vast  power 
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of  the  Americau  republic  with  but  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  his  people  under  his  com- 
mand? Did  our  President  offer  a  high  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  a 
low  savage,  who  had  sold  his  own  country 
for  gold? 

9.  It  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  our  trade  to 
conquer  these  people.  The  most  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  this  policy  of  acquisition  declare 
that  we  are  to  get  hereafter  our  full  share, 
even  of  the  trade  of  Europe;  that  we  are  to 
maintain  the  open  door  policy  in  fhe  Philip- 
pines, where  all  nations  are  to  be  on  terms 
of  legal  equality.  Their  whole  trade  will 
never  be  worth  what  it  will  have  cost  us, 
and  we  are  to  contend  for  it  hereafter,  ac- 
cording to  these  people,  on  equal  terms, 
weighted  down  as  we  shall  be  by  this  in- 
eradicable hatred  which  our  conduct  has  en- 
gendered. 

Our  excellent  Imperialistic  friends  lay 
down  for  us  and  for  themselves  this  rule  for 
their  and  our  guidance  as  citizens,  or  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duties: 

First.  The  President  declares  that  these 
great  policies  we  are  adopting  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  Congress  and  by  the  people  and  not 
by  the  Executive;  still  our  friends  say  that 
the  Executive  may  make  a  war,  and  that 
then  Congress  and  the  people  must  adopt  the 
policy  he  is  fighting  for  because,  forsooth, 
the  army  and  the  uniform  and  the  flag  are  on 
that  side.  Worthy  gentlemen  tell  us  we  must 
overcome  the  resistance  of  this  struggling 
people,  and  then  they  will  make  up  their 
minds  what  we  will  do. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  up  your  mind 
now.  If  you  are  to  declare  that  you  do  not 
mean  to  subjugate  them  or  to  enslave  them, 
that  you  will  act  toward  them  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  in  the  spirit  of  your  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  war  can  be  ended 
in  an  hour.  The  refusal  to  make  this  dec- 
laration in  the  beginning  brought  on  this 
war,  and  your  refusal  now  to  declare  your- 
selves is  what  is  alone  responsible  for  its 
continuance. 

Now  my  Imperialistic  brother,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  described 
as  "  invectives,"  that  they  demand  and  are 
entitled  to  some  other  reply  than  to  say  that 
when  our  soldiers  are  fighting,  and  the  mar- 
tial music  is  playing,  there  is  nothing  to  do 


but  to  follow  the  flag  and  keep  step;  and 
that  you  have  something  to  do  besides  call- 
ing men  "  traitors  "  and  "  food  reformers," 
or  even  by  talking  about  how  much  money 
the  country  is  to  make  out  of  the  transaction 
of  liberating  these  people  from  the  despotism 
of  Spain. 

According  to  your  own  showing  and  theory 
we  are  not  engaged  in  a  war.  We  made 
peace  when  the  Spanish  treaty  was  ratified. 
We  are  at  peace  to-day  with  the  whole  world, 
according  to  your  doctrine.  You  are  dealing 
—I  will  not  say  with  American  citizens— but 
with  American  subjects.  You  are  doing  only 
what  you  did  when  you  put  down  the  riot 
at  Pittsburg,  and  what  you  are  ready  to  do 
to  quell  the  disturbances  in  Illinois  and  Ohio. 
Did  you  say  then  that  you  would  not  have 
anything  to  say  to  these  misguidded  citizens 
as  to  what  your  policy  was  to  be  afterward 
until  the  shooting  and  the  charge  of  bayonets 
were  over.  Certainly  the  President,  after  he 
had  made  peace  with  Spain,  never  had  nor 
ever  claimed  to  have  the  right  to  make  war 
upon  the  Philippine  Islands.  Was  it  ever 
heard  that  loyalty  to  the  flag,  love  for  the 
soldier,  or  patriotic  duty,  required  that  we 
should  not  stop  a  strife  with  American  sub- 
jects, with  persons  under  the  authority  of 
our  flag,  however  misguided  or  rebellious 
they  might  be,  if  we  could? 

Gentlemen  tell  us  that  until  the  conflict  of 
arms  Is  over  they  must  be  counted  on  the 
side  of  the  flag,  with  the  uniform  and  the 
martial  music.  This  sounds  very  well,  and  If 
it  be  followed  by  some  other  equally  eloquent 
sentence  before  an  audience  has  stopped  to 
think,  it  will  be  likely  to  provoke  shouts  and 
clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet.  But 
it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  any  Amer- 
ican who  can  read  and  write  can  really  be- 
lieve this  doctrine  after  he  has  once  soberly 
reflected  upon  it.  You  say  that  the  country 
is  at  peace,  and  that  the  President  is  only 
putting  down  a  lawless  violence  by  men  who 
owe  allegiance  to  our  Government,  as  was 
done  in  the  Pittsburg  or  Chicago  riots,  and  as 
he  has  been  ready  to  do  in  some  other  States. 
Now  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  if  any 
body  of  men,  few  or  many,  make  a  forcible 
resistance  to  our  laws  you  will  not  con- 
sider whether  our  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  hold  a  people  in  subjection;  or 
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whether  sticli  a  policy  is  in  conflict  with  mo- 
rality and  the  doctrine  of  the  Dechiration  of 
Independence,  or  whether  it  is  lilcely  or  not 
to  be  disastrous  to  the  Republic;  fatal  to  the 
dignity  of  labor,  or  to  the  great  rule  of  equal- 
ity; wliether  it  is  to  cost  us  an  enormous 
waste  of  life  and  treasure,  the  piling  up  for 
us  an  enormous  debt— merely  because  the 
President  has  found  it  necessary  to  call  out 
the  troops  to  put  down  the  insurrection  ? 
You  certainly  do  not  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  or  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
is  in  any  danger  from  these  poor  Filipinos, 
from  what  you  represent  to  J)e  one-sixth  or 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  i)opulation 
of  a  single  island  in  an  ai'chipelago  of  twelve 
hundred  islands.  Is  not  that  a  funny  atti- 
tude for  American  citizenship,  or  American 
statesmanship,  that  so  long  as  any  body 
of  men,  few  or  many,  ten  thousand  miles  off, 
who  undertake  to  resist  the  authority  of  law 
under  a  mistaken  belief,  or  even  under  a  well 
founded  belief,  that  we  have  no  right  to  con- 
trol them,  that  there  shall  be  for  you  neither 
Constitution,  law,  morals,  scruples  nor  con- 
sideration of  the  interest  of  the  Republic  un- 
til the  conflict  of  arms  is  over? 

Neither  the  people  nor  Congress  have  de- 
clared themselves  as  to  the  policy  of  dealing 
with  the  Philippine  Islands.  That  cannot  be 
determined  until  one  of  these  voices  has  been 
heard.  All  that  lias  happened  so  far  is  that 
the  treaty-making  power  has  made  peace 
with  Spain,  and  lias  undertaken  to  purchase 
the  sovereignty  over  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Isl.'inds.  There  was  no  government  or 
public  property  worth  speaking  of.  So  the 
purchase  is  one  of  naked  sovereignty.  A 
right  to  govern  ten  or  twelve  million  people 
is  all  we  have  to-day:  if  we  admit  the  trans- 
action to  be  lawful.  .Nolxxly  proposes  to 
make  of  these  peoi»le  American  citizens. 
They  are  bought  as  subjects.  They  were  not 
in  a  condition  of  subjection  to  Spain  when 
we  bought  them.  They  occupied  and  con- 
trolled peacefully  and  in  order  all  of  thjir  ter- 
ritory.with  trifling  exceptions— but  one  town— 
where  they  hemmed  in  ihe  Spaniards  by  land 
while  our  navy  hemmed  them  in  on  the  side 
of  the  sea.  "We  are  not  lo-day  at  war  in  the 
legal  souse  of  that  term.  Tiie  war  ended 
with  tlie  ratiflcation  of  tlie  treaty  at  Paris. 
[The  President  deems  it  his  duty,  in  what  I 


have  no  doubi  is  Die  conscientious  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  to  proceed  to  subjugate  this 
pe<4>le  to  whom  we  have  thus  acquired  a 
mere  paper  title,  unless  Congi'ess  or  the  peo- 
ple shall  order  otherwise. 

Now  we  have  got  to  settle  the  question, 
which  the  I'resident  has  repeatedly  declared 
is  for  Congress  or  for  the  people,  whether 
we  Avill  complete  the  subjection  of  the  Fili- 
pinos; whether  we  will  undertake  to  govern 
them  as  subjects  or  serfs;  or  whether  we  will 
aid  them  to  become  a  self-governing  nation, 
either  a  republic,  as  they  seem  to  desire,  or 
as  a  limited  monarchy  like  Japan,  or  whether 
they  shall  exist  hereafter  as  an  absolute 
monarchy  after  the  fashion  in  which  we  are 
maintaining  in  power  to-day  the  Sultan  of 
Sulu,  with  his  slaves  and  his  harem. 

Now  one  Avould  think  that  such  a  question 
was  one  to  be  settled  by  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  by  a  consideration  and  appli- 
cation of  the  great  principles  of  the  moral 
law,  of  righteousness,  of  the  doctrines  of  civil 
liberty,  of  national  honor,  of  the  duty  w^e  owe 
to  a  people  to  whom  we  have  appeared  as 
liberators:  of  the  declarations  not  only 
of  all  our  venerated  statesmen  down  to 
within  six  months  ago,  even  when  the  war 
with  Spain  was  undertaken,  but  of  the 
American  people  itself  in  the  solemn  act  by 
which  it  assumed  its  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  in  constitutions,  national 
and  State. 

This  great  question,  on  wliuse  decision 
hangs  not  only  the  fate  of  the  Philippine 
people,  but  the  future  of  the  Republic,  the  fu- 
ture of  liberty,  the  future  of  humanity,  has 
been  discussed  Avith  a  ferocity  of  invective, 
with  a  levity,  with  an  intolerance,  with 
an  appeal  to  low  motives  and  to 
clieap  jiassions.  iart>ly  paiallele<l  in  political 
history.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Edmunds,  ,Tohn 
Sherman.  (Jovernor  Boutwell.  Carl  Schmv,. 
even  the  soldiers  who  write  home  from  the 
camp,  or  who  have  come  back  from  the  war 
in  the  West,  or  in  the  East,  to  express  their 
opinion  that  the  country  is  making  a  fatal 
error,  are  called  "  traitors,"  "  copperheads," 
•■  scjuaw  men  "'  when  they  invoke  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  llie  counsels  of  the  Fathers. 

There  have  l)een  some  notable  exception:^ 
While   I    have   in   u:eneial   found   little   with 
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which  to  sympathize  iii  the  nn-oiit  public  ut- 
terances of  Governor  Roosevelt,  a  man  whose 
brave  battles  for  civil  service  reform  and 
purity  of  adniiuistration  in  the  past  have 
won  my  admiration,  I  think  his  late  address 
in  which  he  maintains  that  expansion  is  the 
way  to  peace— althouga  I  do  not  agree  with 
him— a  thoughtful  and  able  argument  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  I  wish  also  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  the  curtesy  with  which  my 
colleague  and  friend  has  conducted  a  debate 
in  which  his  own  feelings  seem  to  be  so  pro- 
foundly stirred. 

But  in  geueral  we  get  from  advocates  of 
Imperialism  little  besides  objurgation  or  ap- 
peals to  the  covetousness  of  the  people,  or 
phrases  calculated  to  stir  the  passion  of  pub- 
lic audiences,  but  which  surely  cannot  con- 
vince the  speakers  themselves  in  their  sober 
moments.  One  orator,  or  rather  a  thousand 
orators,  tell  us  that  the  United  States  flag 
must  never  be  hauled  down  where  it  has 
once  floated.  I  do  I'ot  suppose  there  is  an 
intelligent  man  on  the  continent  who  be- 
lieves this  statement.  Will  any  man  claim 
that  the  United  States  flag  was  dishonored 
when  Scott  removed  it  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  V  Or  that  if  we  had  landed  upon  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  the  late  war,  as  we  thought 
of  doing,  we  must  have  held  Spain  as  a  sub- 
ject people  ?  Or  that  we  are  bound  in  honor 
to  invade  Canada  because  our  Fathers  car- 
ried the  tlag  to  the  very  gates  of  Quebec  ? 
Such  a  doctrine  introduced  into  the  policy  of 
nations  would  make  every  war  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. Why  a  large  part  of  our  Im- 
perialistic friends,  altho  many  of  them  are 
now  declaring  quite  another  purpose,  tell  us 
that  we  shall  hereafter  give  the  people  of 
the  Philippine    Islands    self    government  as 


soon  as  they  are  fit  to  receive  it.  Do  they 
propose,  or  no,  to  remove  the  United  States 
flag  then  V  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  those 
gentlemen  who  say  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
taking  everything  they  can  get,  or  that  they 
mean  to  liold  the  Philippine  Islands  in  sub- 
jugation forever  because  such  a  course  will 
be  an  advantage  to  our  trade.  But  I  am 
speaking  of  those  Imperialists  who  mean  in 
the  future,  if  they  can,  to  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trines of  righteousness  and  of  civil  liberty. 

While  we  complain  of  the  bitterness 
with  which  we  are  assailed  we  must  not 
make  a  like  mistake.  The  American  peo- 
ple, the  brave  and  just  people,  who  made 
the  immortal  Declaration  and  who  main- 
tained it  with  life  and  fortune  and  sacred 
honor,  who  established  our  wonderful  Con- 
stitution, to  whose  Monroe  Doctrine  is  due 
the  freedom  of  the  American  continent  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn,  have  not 
changed  their  character,  or  their  principles 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  any  base  motive  or  personal  advan- 
tage, or  under  the  excitement  of  war.  They 
are  subject,  doubtless,  as  all  masses  of  men 
are  subject,  however  intelligent  or  however 
upright,  to  great  waves  of  passion.  James 
Madison  said  that  if  every  Athenian  citizen 
were  a  Socrates  that  still  every  Athenian  as- 
sembly would  be  a  mob. 

But  their  sober  second  thought  is  to  be 
trusted.  Their  deliberate  action  will  be  wise 
and  just.  The  great  passions  by  which  they 
are  stirred  and  by  which  their  judgment  is 
now  clouded  are  generous,  noble  and  hu- 
mane. Reason  will  resume  its  rightful  swa.y. 
and  the  great  Republic  will  remain  a  Repub- 
lic still'. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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By  Elizabeth 

VAGUE  as  a  half-remembered  dream, 
Her  shadowy  presence  passes, 
And  gentle  as  the  summer  wind 
That  breathes  among  the  grasses; 
Yet,  ah,  what  thoughts  awaken. 

And  what  old  hopes  return. 
When  Damaris  goes  singing 
Among  the  upland  fern. 


amaris. 

Roberts  MacDonald. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  sighing 

Of  cedars  on  the  hight, 
Her  eyes  have  caught  the  glamour 

Of  the  moon's  mysterious  light; 
And,  ah,  what  thoughts  awaken, 

And  what  old  hopes  return, 
When  Damaris  goes  singing 

Among  the  upland  fern. 

Fbedekickton,  N.  B. 


The  Religious  Question  in  Porto  Rico. 

II. 

By  H.    K.   Carroll,   LL.D., 

Lately  Unitfd  States  Special  Commissioner  to  1'orto  Kko. 


IT  is  cominon   to  hear  alcaldes  and   coiin- 
ciliueu    in    I'orto    liico   declare   that    the 
Church  claims  everything  in  which  its 
rites  have  been  used — the  churches,  the  cem- 
eteries,  the   Hospitals,   etc.    Those   who   say 
this  are   sometimes   friends   of   the   Church, 
but  not  infrequently  enemies  of  it.    I  do  not 
think  the  Church  is  unreasonable  in  its  at- 
titude toward  the  cemeteries,  as  1  have  al- 
ready explained,  or  toward  the  churches.    I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  trying  to  control  the 
hospitals.    No  case  of  conflict  with  the  sec- 
ular authorities  in  this  matter  has  come  to 
my  knowledge.    Undoubtedly  hospitals  have 
been  opened  with  religious  ceremonies,  and 
Catliolic  sisters  are  the  nurses  and  attend- 
ants in  the  larger  ones.    By  virtue  of  these 
facts  the  Church  might  insist  that  Catholic 
worship  and  usages  and  Catholic  attendants 
should  be  continued.    But  I  hardly  think  it 
hkely  that  its  (;laims  go  further.    They  are 
municipal  institutions,  and  in  admitting  pa- 
tients make  no  distinction  on  the  ground  of 
religion.    I    presume    Protestant    or    Jewish 
patients  would  be  allowed  to  see  ministers 
of  their    own    religion    freely.    These    have 
l)een  few    hitherto;  they    are    likely  hence- 
forth to  be  mor(>  numerous.    The  finest  hos- 
l)ital  in  Porto  Kico  is  the  Tricoche,  in  Ponce, 
founded  by  bcncraction  of  a  citizen  of  that 
name,  but  administered  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  municipality.    I  found  one  or  two 
:  Americans  unch-r  treatment  there,  but  heard 
I  of  no  complaints  of  religious  restriction. 
,!     The  question  of  Church  property  is  by  far 
I  the   most   important    rcligiou.s    issue    in    our 
,uew  possession.    I  want  ;it  the  outset  to  say 
that  the  common  impression  in  the  United 
|states  that  the   Catholic   Church   is   rolling 
jjia  wealth  and  has  accumulated  vast  prop- 
erties in  Porto  Rico  is  at  fault.    There  is  but 
Pittle  ecclesiastical    property   in    the   island, 
rhe  Church  has  no  lands  which  afford  it  an 
lUcome.    It  has  had  tlie  use  of  church  build- 


ings, and  in  some  cases  of  parisli  houses; 
l)ut  none  of  the  churches  would  be  regarded 
by  American  congregations  as  costly  or  fine. 
The  parish  church  is  invariably  on  the  chief 
plaza,  and  is  a  landmark;  but  with  half 
a  dozen  exceptions  they  are  old  and  dingy- 
looking  outside  and  somber  and  dull  inside. 
The  cathedral,  so-called,  in  San  Juan,  in  the 
lu'art  of  the  city,  occupies  ground  which  is 
very  valual)le.  So  does  the  Episcopal  pal- 
ace. The  furnishings  of  both  are  very  mod- 
est, and  give  no  hint  of  superabundant 
wealth.  There  are  naturally  a  good  many 
churches  in  San  Juan,  the  political,  commer- 
cial, financial  and  .social  capital  of  the  is- 
land; and  as  ground  is  scarce  and  high  in 
that  small  and  crowded  area,  no  doubt  the 
A'alue  of  grounds  and  edifices  is,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, considerable.  The  Church  was  not 
abundantly  endowed  by  the  State,  and 
wealthy-  laymen  seem  not  to  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  remembering  it  in  making  their 
wills.  Sometimes  they  left  small  amoimts 
of  money  to  hav(>  prayers  said  for  them,  or 
sermons  preai-hed.  or  for  similar  specific  ob- 
jects. The  income  constituted  an  annual 
tax  called  ccnso  on  lands,  or  l)uildings.  Only 
a.  few  thousand  dollars  are  received  in  this 
way.  The  Church  is,  therefore,  really  poor, 
and  if  the  churches  Avere  taken  away  from 
it  its  assets  would  be  practically  nothing. 

The  Church  has  no  recorded  titles  to  either 
lands  or  the  churches  which  stand  on  them. 
Registration  of  property  is  not  obligatory 
under  the  Spanish  code,  altho  provision  is 
made  for  it.  and  a  considerable  amount  in 
the  aggregate  remains  unregistered.  There 
was  i)ut  little  litigation  over  titles,  and  es- 
tates often  passed  from  father  to  son  with- 
out legal  assistance.  Twenty  years'  posses- 
sion established  title,  even  against  counter- 
claims. The  Church  Avas  debarred  by  the 
Hypothecary,  or  ISIortgage  I.,aw.  from  regis- 
tering   its    houses   of    worship.    This   is   one 
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reason  why  it  cannot  to-day  appeal  to  the 
books  of  the  registrars  to  prove  titles.  The 
reason  for  the  })rohibitiou  probably  was  that 
as  Church  and  State  were  one,  Church  t^rop- 
erty  was  State  property,  and  did  not  need  to 
be  registered.  As  a  rule  municipal  prop- 
erty was  not  inscribed.  I  recall  only  one  or 
two  exceptions,  and  those  exceptions  came 
after  American  occupation.  Sometimes  the 
land  was  given  by  an  individual,  more  often 
by  the  municipality  or  the  State.  If  deeds 
of  gift  wore  made  they  have  not  been  pre- 
served. Documents  do  not  last  long  in  that 
climate,  and  need  to  be  renewed  every  gen- 
eration. Everybody  knew  what  a  churcli 
was  for,  and  nobody  thought  it  worth  while 
to  draw  up  papers  showing  how  the  prop- 
erty was  transferred,  by  whom  and  to  whom. 
For  all  churches  recently  erected  expedi- 
entes  are  to  be  found  in  municipal  archives, 
showing  plans  for  building,  money  raised 
and  applied,  etc. 

The  churches  were  built  in  almost  every 
instance  by  public  money;  money  raised  by 
taxation  by  the  municipality;  or  appro- 
priated by  the  Insular  Government,  or  voted 
from  a  surplus  in  the  municipal  treasury; 
or  apportioned  among  the  taxpayers  by 
the  City  Council,  or  by  these  several  ways 
combined.  Property  owners  told  me  they 
always  regarded  payment  of  these  taxes,  or 
contributions,  as  obligatory.  Under  the  law, 
they  said,  a  citizen  was  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse to  support  the  Church.  In  most  cases 
the  municipalities  claim  the  churches  as 
municipal  property.  In  Ponce  the  Church 
has  been  registered  since  American  occupa- 
tion, with  other  parcels  of  city  property.  The 
Secretary  of  Justice  gave  permission  to  the 
registrar  to  inscribe  the  Church,  on  the 
ground  that  tlie  prohibition  of  inscription  in 
the  Hypothecary  Law  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  is,  therefore,  null  and  void. 

In  the  disposal  of  these  churches  a  legal 
(luestion  is  involved.  They  are  claimed  both 
by  the  Church  and  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions. The  latter  seem  inclined  in  some  in- 
stances to  demand  rental  for  the  use  of  the 
churches.  The  legal  claim  of  the  Church 
is  based  by  some  of  the  priests  on  a  provi- 
sion of  the  religious  constitution  of  Spain, 
which,  it  is  said,  makes  all  churches,  no  mat- 


ter by  whom  built,  the  property  of  the 
Churcli  when  dedicated.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris  requires  the  United  States  to  respect 
the  claims  of  individuals,  ecclesiastical  and 
other  corporations  to  property  in  the  Island. 
Manifestly  the  legal  question  cannot  be  set- 
tled without  careful  investigation  by  a  judi- 
cial commission  or  properly  constituted 
court. 

But  the  equity  of  the  case  seems  to  me 
perfectly  clear.  These  churches  were  built 
for  Catholic  worslup,  and  for  no  other.  Tliey 
were  builtby  Catholic  communities;  they  were 
dedicated  to  Catholic  worship;  the  State  made 
annual  appropriations  for  ministers  to  serve 
them;  the  municipalities  kept  them  in  re 
pair;  the  priests  were  employees  of  the 
State,  under  the  control  of  their  bishop,  and 
conducted  the  services  according  to  tl^e  rules 
of  the  Church.  To  deprive  the  Church  of 
this  property  now  tliat  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State  are  dissolved,  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  register 
it  while  Church  and  State  were  united, 
would  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  virtual  act  of 
confiscation.  This  property  was  uncpies- 
tionably  consecrated  by  the  Church  for 
church  purposes;  it  was  so  designed  by  the 
State;  formal  transfer  was  not  made  be- 
cause it  was  thought  unnecessary;  those  who 
paid  the  money  were  Catholics  either  by  pro- 
fession or  preference,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, and  they  expected  that  Catholic  wor- 
ship would  always  be  celebrated  in  these 
churches. 

If  the  ownership  were  legally  given  to  the 
municipalities,  they  might  take  down  the 
buildings,  divert  them  to  some  secular  use. 
sell  them  to  the  CathoMc  Church,  or  to  some 
other  Church,  rent  them  to  the  congregations 
now  using  them  or  to  Protestants.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  use  of  tliese  edifices 
for  any  other  purpose  than  Catholic  wor- 
ship would  be  a  grave  scandal  to  the  Catho- 
lic conscience.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
better  solution  will  be  found.  In  most  if 
not  all  the  municipalities  a  feeling  that  jus- 
tice would  not  Ije  done  unless  tlie  churches 
are  reserved  for  Catholics  seems  to  prevail; 
and  alcaldes  who  were  strenuous  in  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  municipalities  admitted 
that  those  rights  might  be  waived  at  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  majority  of  the  people,  or  might 
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be  surrendered  on  the  paynient  of  ii  small 
sum.  of  money.  It  is  dcsinible  that  the  dual 
control  should  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible 
in  a  way  to  relieve  the  secular  authorities  of 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  churches. 
They  will  have  difficulties  enough  to  meet 
without  a  i)()ssihle  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
conflict. 

There  remains  the  question  of  certain  mo- 
nastic property  confiscated  by  the  Spanish 
Government  sixty  years  ago  or  more.  The 
chapels  connected  therewith  were  not  taken 
Avhen  the  rest  of  the  prop(>rty  was  seized, 
but  were  left  to  Catholic  woi'sliip.  What  the 


(Jovernment  took  it  seems  to  have  taken  for 
perpetual  occupation  or  control.  If  the 
Catholic  claim  is  good,  it  could  doubtless  be 
substantiated  in  a  suit  at  law.  Nice  legal 
questions  are  involved  which  a  layman  could 
hardly  venture  to  determine,  particularly 
without  knowing  the  exact  history  of  the 
case. 

These  are  the  more  important  religious 
questions  which  Porto  Rico  has  brought  to 
its  new  rulers  for  solution.  We  must  take 
them  up  in  a  serious,  candid  and  broad- 
minded  spii'it,  and  seek  the  ends  of  impartial 
justice. 

Plainfibld,  N.  J. 


Polar    Expeditions   and   Their   Reason. 

By  Walter  Wellman. 

[Mr  Wellman  has  just  returned  from  his  second  Arctic  expedition  It  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Geographical  Society  of  Washington  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  and 
it  wag  hoped  that  it  might  incidentally  be  of  sonft  assistance  in  finding  Andree  and  his  two  companions.— 
Editor.) 

THERE  are  now  three  exploring  expedi-  plete  the  exploration  of  Franz  Josef  Land, 

tions    in    the    Arctic    regions.    Two —  Curiously  enough    these  were  precisely  the 

those   of   Lieutenant   I'eary   and   the  objectives  of  the  Italian  expedition,  accord- 

DulsP  of  Abruzzi— are  avowedly  in  search  of  ing  to  the  published  announcements.    I  did 


the  North  Pole.  The  other,  commanded  by 
Captain  Otto  Sverdrup,  who  was  Dr.  Nan- 
sen's  master  of  tlie  "  Fram,"  is  supposed  to 
be  making  an  effort  to  circumnavigate  Green- 
land. Bui  I  heard  in  Norway  last  summer 
that  the  doughty  Captain  had  said,  "  I  will 
take  in  the  Pole,  too,  if  it  comes  convenient." 
Lieutenant    I'eary    had    protested    because 


not  and  do  not  claim  to  know  much  about 
the  ethics  of  the  profession  of  exploring,  if 
there  be  any  such  thing,  and  I  was  unable  to 
see  why  our  use  of  Franz  Josef  I^and  as  a 
field  of  operations  should  close  that  I'egion 
to  others  who  cared  to  attempt  something  in 
the  same  line.  It  siuMued  to  me  that  one  man 
had  just  as  much  right  to  the  use  of  the  Arc- 


Captain  Sverdrup  was  about  to  enter  the  tic  Sea  and  the  Arctic  land  in  that  (luarter  of 
Ifield  of  exploration  which  Mr.  Peary  regard-  the  globe  as  he  could  manage  to  make,  or  as 
led  as  his  special  territory.  He  was  quite  bit- 
Iter  about  it,  and  to  placate  the  American  ex- 
plorer the  Norwegian  took  care  publicly  to 
unnounee  that  he  Avas  not  to  be  a  rival  of 
i^eary's  in  the  latter's  favorite  plan  of  reach- 
ing the  I'ole  by  the  Greenland  route. 


any  other  man  had.  Accordingly  I  made 
public  announcement  that  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  Duke  was  to  follow  us  up.  Of  course 
I  privately  determined  that  I  would  do  my 
best  to  leave  nothing  for  him  to  explore,  and 
so  far  as  lands  are  concerned  this  is  the  case. 


When  the  Wellman  Expedition  was  about     The  mapping  of  the  Franz  Josef  Land  archi- 


lO  sail  for  Franz  Josef  Land  in  June,  1898, 
•e  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  of  Italy, 
las  preparing  to  follow  in  our  track  this 
Mir.  We  had  two  purposes  in  view,  one  be- 
g  to  reach  the  Pole,  if  possible,  or  at  least 
.  approach  nearer  it  than  any  of  our  prede- 
issors  had   done.    The  other   was   to   com- 


pelago  is  now  practically  complete,  but  I  re- 
gret to  say  the  North  Pole  is  still  there  for 
the  Duke  to  capture,  if  he  can. 

The  Italian  did  follow  in  our  track.  Not 
only  did  he  have  a  plan  and  route  almost 
i(l(>ntical  with  ours,  but  he  went  to  the  same 
man  we  had  been  to  in  the  south  of  Norway 
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for  a  ship.  He  employed  the  same  man  to 
get  dogs  for  bim  from  the  same  part  of  Si- 
beria. He  made  his  first  landing  in  Franz 
Josef  Land  at  the  point  we  had  first  touched, 
and  thence  attempted  to  push  his  ship  up  the 
British  Chanuel,  just  as  we  bad  done.  We 
met  bim  there  early  in  August  last.  He  be- 
ing a  newcomer  and  we  old  settlers,  we  went 
on  board  his  ship,  "  Stellar  Polare,"  and  1 
welcomed  him  to  Franz  Josef  Land  and 
wished  bim  good  luck.  Tho  he  was  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  son  of  a  former  King  of  Spain, 
and  nephew  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  tho 
he  bad  bad  the  temerity  to  come  into  our 
field  of  work,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  charge 
him  with  unprofessional  conduct. 

The  Prince  (he  is  the  Frinco  Luigi)  is  a  cap- 
ital, sensible  young  fellow.  1  admire  him 
very  much.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  thing 
when  rich  aristocrats  leave  court,  slide  out 
of  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  take  to  the  field  of 
arduous  labor  in  an  endeavor  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  world's  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Of  all  the  men  now  in  the  field  I  think 
Abruzzi  has  the  best  chance  to  reach  the 
Pole,  or  to  eclipse  Dr.  Nausen's  record. 
Neither  Peary  nor  Sverdrup  accomplished 
much  last  year.  Sverdrup  nothing  at  all,  in 
fact.  Because  the  "  Fram  "'  had  made  her 
celebrated  drift-voyage  tbrougli  the  Arctic 
Ocean  Sverdrup  thought  she  could  force  her 
way  round  Greenland  without  much  trouble. 
But  navigation  in  the  ice  of  the  open  ocean, 
where  pressure  is  limited  to  the  resistance 
of  ice  t:gainst  ice,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  navigation  in  Smith  Sound  and  Kenne- 
dy Channel,  and  the  narrow  straits  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  where  land  is  the 
bulwark  agaiust  which  the  floes  are  jammed 
with  the  force  of  billions  of  tons.  Sverdrup 
has  found  it  so.  and  neither  the  "  Fram  "  nor 
Peary's  "  Windward  "  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  get  as  far  north  in  those  v/aters  as  we 
were  in  a  fortnight's  steaming  from  Norway. 

When  we  left  the  Italian  ship  she  was  at 
80.30,  with  clear  Avater  ahead  for  perhaps 
forty  miles.  I  have  uo  doubt  the  Duke  is 
passing  the  present  winter  at  about  the  81st 
parallel,  possibly  still  further  north.  He  has 
at  least  a  degree  the  advantage  over  our 
base,  and  two  degrees  or  more  over  the 
bases  of  Peary  and  Sverdrup.  Of  course 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  will  get  to  the 


Pole.  Everything  will  depend  ilpon  his  skill, 
fortitude  and  luck  when  he  sets  out  upon  his 
sledge  journey  next  spring.  The  sledge  jour- 
ney is  the  real  te^st.  Exploration  by  ship  is 
child's  play  ifi  comparison  with  it. 

Some  of  my  esteemed  friends,  the  able  edi- 
tors who  sit  in  their  revolving  chairs  and 
know  all  about  Arctic  exploration,  criticise 
my  i)lan  of  "a  dash  for  the  Pole."  I  con- 
fess my  guilt  as  the  author  of  this  phrase, 
but  I  cannot  claim  credit  as  inventor  of  the 
plan.  If  the  able  editors  would  analyze  the 
matter  a  little  more  carefully  they  would 
perceive  that  it  is  only  by  a  dash  that  any 
one  now  proposes  to  reach  the  Pole.  The  old 
theories  about  a  "  gradual  advance  from  out- 
post to  outpost "  and  "  scientific  occupation 
of  the  country "  are  obsolete.  You  can't 
establish  depots  of  supplies  upon  the  drifting 
ice-sheet  of  the  polar  sea,  or,  if  you  do,  your 
labor  will  be  thrown  away,  for  you  can  never 
find  them  again.  Depots  are  limited,  there- 
fore, to  the  land,  and  the  land,  unfortunately, 
§0  far  as  we  know,  runs  no  nearer  the  Pole 
than  83.30  in  Greenland  and  about  82  in 
Franz  Josef  Land.  North  Greenland  is  there- 
fore about  a  hundred  statute  miles  nearer 
the  Pole  than  North  Franz  Josef  Land,  but  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  reach.  In  all  hi.s 
trips  to  Greenland  Peary  has  never  advanced 
beyond  82,  and  no  depot  was  ever  estab- 
lished as  far  north  as  that  parallel. 

What  every  Pole-seeker  tries  to  do  is  to 
plant  a  depot  as  far  north  upon  the  land  as 
he  can  and  to  make  a  dash  over  the  sea-ice 
beyond  that  point.  It  must  be  a  dash  for 
various  reasons.  The  travelers  must  carry 
everything  with  them  that  they  live  upon, 
and  they  are  limited  as  to  time.  Travel  over 
pack-ice  is  practicable  only  after  the  light 
has  come  in  the  spring  and  before  the  sum- 
mer's sun  has  softened  the  snow  and  helped 
the  ice  to  break  up.  This  means  that  March. 
April,  May  and  June  are  available.  By  the 
end  of  this  period  the  explorers  must  be  back 
at  the  land  if  they  want  to  make  sure  of  get- 
ting back  at  all. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  Parry,  the 
Englishman,  attempted  a  dash  for  the  Pole 
from  Spitzbergen.  Nansen  made  his  dasli 
from  the  "  Fram,"  which  had  drifted  his 
base  to  84,  giving  him  the  best  chance  to 
reacli  the  Pole  man  has  ever  had  or  is  likely 
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to  have  for  some  years.  Andree  made  his 
dash  by  balloon,  and  is  almost  certainly  lost. 
We  essayed  a  dash  last  spring  and  met  with 
an  accident  which  may  happen  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  one  amiable 
critic  says  this  accident  was  the  fault  of  the 
route  adopted,  against  whicli  he  had  warned 
me,  and  that  I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  try  it.  Perry  proposed,  and  I  am 
told  still  proposes,  a  dash  from  North  Green- 
land, but  he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
establish  his  base  as  far  north  as  8.3  or  83.30, 
as  planned, and,  plucky  and  resourceful  as  he 
is,  I  fear  he  will  never  be  able  to  establish  it 
now  that  he  is  so  unfortunately  crippled. 
Prince  Luigi  Avill  try  a  dash  from  his  base  in 
Franz  Josef  Land,  somewhere  near  Nansen's 
winter  hut  and  not  far  from  the  outpost 
where  one  of  my  men  died  last  January  and 
his  surviving  comrade  spent  two  months  of 
Arctic  darkness  by  the  side  of  the  unburied 
body. 

The  best  of  Arctic  exploration,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  quality  of  manhood  it  brings  but,  and 
what  I  contend  for  is  an  open  field  and  fair 
play  for  every  man,  of  whatever  nation  or 
station  in  life.  Above  all,  men  who  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  motives,  methods  or 
conditions  involved  in  this  work  should  be  a 
trifle  more  reserved  in  their  criticisms  upon 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  At  the  very 
least,  they  should  try  to  avoid  misrepresenta- 
tion, even  if  the  effort  does  strain  them  a  lit- 
tle. 

We  may  have  honest  differences  of  opinion 

as  to  the  desirability  of  Arctic  exploration. 

as  we  have  about  a  great  many  things.  Some 

people  do  not  care  for  yacht  racing,  and  can 

see  no  great  good  in  it,  but  they  do  not  think 

it  necessary  to  treat  unfairly  the  men  who 

I  do.    For  one,  I  love  yacht  racing,  football, 

Icrlcket  and  all  manly  sports,  music  and  f»oet- 

jtry,  art  and  the  drama,  philosophizing,  bot- 

juiizingand  collecting,  travel  and  exploration, 

\nu\  all  those  other  activities  that  take  men 

away  from  the  sordidness  of  life.    There  are 

I'ther  and  perhaps  better  things  in  this  world 

Ihan  forming  trusts  and  making  money,  than 

jold  fields  and  diamond  mines  and  wars  about 

jjossession    of    the    wealth-producing    spots 

jpon  the  globe.    Let  us  grant  that  the  dis- 

bvery  of  the  Pole  and  of  new  lands  within 

]>e  ice  zones  is  not  going  to  add  anything  to 


the  world's  wealth.  There  is  nothing  utili- 
tai-ian  or  practical  in  it.  It  is  a  most  difl3- 
rult  task,  costs  money,  and  occasionally  a 
life  is  lost.  But  are  we  to  decry  it  and  stop 
it  for  these  reasons?  Is  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge to  come  to  an  end  just  because  the  road 
is  full  of  obstacles?    I  do  not  think  so. 

One  of  the  first  instincts  and  duties  of  man 
is  to  know  his  own  world  and  all  parts  of  it. 
lie  has  tliis  instinct  and  is  conscious  of  this 
duty,  and  all  the  utilitarian  jibes  of  which 
tlie  tribe  of  golden  calf  worshipers  are  ca- 
pable will  not  drive  it  out  of  him.  It  ought 
not.  to  be  driven  out,  for  this  is  the  spirit 
which  has  actuated  man  through  all  his  cen- 
turies of  exploration  in  all  the  fields  where 
knowledge  is  to  be  gained. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  I  am  not 
aware  that  tlie  liuuian  race  is  to  gain  any- 
thing from  study  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  and 
the  myriads  of  vast  worlds  far  beyond  which 
may  belong  even  to  other  systems  than  that 
in  which  we  move  and  have  our  orbit.  But 
I  liave  not  lieard  any  one  sneering  at  the  rich 
men  who  give  their  wealth  for  the  construc- 
tion of  giant  telescopes  with  which  to  ex- 
plore these  remote  mysteries.  Nor  am  I 
able  to  see  Avliy  trying  to  know  something 
more  than  we  now  know  about  distant 
worlds  is  any  more  noble  or  dignified  or 
wholesome  tlian  trying  to  know  something 
more  than  we  now  know  al)()ut  the  world 
which  was  given  us  to  live  upon. 

One  of  the  glories  of  our  race  is  that  we 
Avant  and  try  to  know  everything  that  is  to 
be  knoAvn,  in  this  world  or  out  of  it.  For 
knowledge,  even  for  the  scraps  which  fill  in 
.Tud  confirm,  A\e  will  go  up  in  the  air  in  bal- 
loons, send  almost  human  instruments  up 
in  kites,  delve  deep  into  the  earth,  dig  up 
bodily  the  buried  cities  of  ancient  times,  stir 
tlie  l)ones  of  men  and  animals  rotting  in 
gloomy  caves,  dredge  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
level  our  telescopes  and  fix  our  spectroscopes 
at  heavenly  bodies,  rummage  earth,  air  and 
waters  for  specimens  and  fossils,  climb 
mountains  and  descend  into  reeking  craters. 
When  the  needful  machines  are  invented,  if 
tliey  ever  are.  we  shall  soar  to  Mars.  If  the 
way  be  found  to  do  it,  we  shall  go  miles 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  regardless 
of  dangers,  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating  our 
ignorance  as  to  wliat  actually  exists  there. 
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And  overy  part  of  the  surface  of  this  sphere,     known  territory  whicli  surrounds  it,  will  be 
including  the  North  Pole  and  the  millions  of     brought  within  humau  keu. 
square    miles    of   now    unexplored    and    un-       Washington,  d.  c. 


The    War  and    English   Feehng. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 


WHEN  I  last  addressed  my  American 
readers  through  your  pages  I  had 
to  tell  them  that  people  here  were 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  fate  of  Captain 
Dreyfus,  and  could  be  hardly  got  to  concern 
themselves  about  the  prospects  of  a  war 
with  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

Now  we  have  changed  all  that.  Poor  Cap- 
tarn  Dreyfus  is  totally  forgotten  and  we  can 
think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  a  war  which  might  easily 
have  been  prevented  if  the  intellect  and  con- 
science of  the  British  people  had  only  been 
awakened  in  time. 

Against  the  war  we  have  such  men  as 
Herbert  Spencer,  Frederic  Harrison,  John 
Morley,  James  Bryce,  Leonard  Courtney,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  and 
among  the  chief  movers  upon  the  other  side 
we  have  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  determined 
to  keep  himself  to  tlie  front  in  politics,  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  is  resolved  to  boss  the 
show,  gold  mines  and  all,  in  South  Africa. 
I  repeat,  we  should  never  have  had  this 
war  if  the  conscience  and  the  common 
sense  of  the  English  people  could  have  only 
been  aroused  at  the  right  time.  But  the  gen- 
eral public  kept  on  assuring  itself  that  the 
talk  about  war  would  come  to  nothing;  that 
there  Avas  nothing  to  fight  about;  that  the 
campaign  was  only  being  organized  in  the 
"jingo  newspapers,"  that  at  the  worst  the 
Pope  or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  somebody  would  come  in  and  arbitrate  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Peace  Con- 
vention at  The  Hague,  and  that  therefore  the 
outer  public  need  not  trouble  itself  about  the 
matter. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden  the  outer  public 
wakes  up  to  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
actually  engaged  in  a   war  with  the  Trans- 


vaal Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  that  blood  will  have  blood,  as  Macbeth 
says,  and  that  we  are  edifying  the  savage 
tribes  of  South  Africa  by  the  spectacle  of 
two  Christian  nations  cutting  each  others' 
throats  about  a  question  which  might  have 
been  settled  much  more  easily  and  speedily 
than  the  Venezuela  question  if  the  English 
public  had  only  taken  time  to  consider 
what  their  self-appointed  leaders  were  in- 
viting them  to  do.  The  Liberal  party  unfor- 
tunately has  been  of  late  much  divided  in 
itself,  and  as  I  have  told  your  readers  before, 
tliere  has  been  a  distinct  reaction  toward  the 
old  Palmerstonian  policy  among  some  of 
its  members. 

Of  course  England  can  crush  the  Boers  if 
she  will,  can  exterminate  them  if  she  thinks 
it  necessary.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
and  money  and  the  lives  of  brave  Englisli 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  have  to  go  to  their 
deatli  because  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  we 
ought  to  have  a  war  and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
finds  the  Transvaal  Republic  in  his  way. 

There  can  be  no  possible  question  as  to  the 
result;  we  have  only  to  kill  so  many  of  the 
Boers  and  of  their  Orange  Free  State  allies 
and  the  tlnng  is  done.  The  whole  flghtinc 
population  of  both  States  could  not,  on  au 
open  battle  ground,  occupy  a  British  army 
for  very  long.  Therefore  our  war  politicians 
may  feel  well  assured  that  they  will  havi' 
their  way  in  Uie  end,  always  provided  that 
no  inconvenient  complications  with  any  other 
European  State  should  arise  in  the  mean 
time.  Our  "  Jingoes  "  and  our  music  halls 
are  watching  the  opening  of  the  war  witli 
light  hearts.  But  the  numbers  of  English- 
men who  protest  against  the  war  are  in- 
creasing every  day,  and  it  is  not  difficult  tc 
foretell  what  history  will  say  of  the  manner 
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in  which  tho  whole  business  has  been  Aiiorkwl 
up  to  satisfy  the  poi-soua!  ambition  and  Ihe 
masterful  spirit  of  two  conspirators. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  friend.  William 
Watson,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
younger  poets,  has  taken  a  just  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  heroic  element  to  be  foiuid  in 
this  unfortunate  war. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  ti-ying  to  glorify 
the  Transvaal  expedition  in  some  verses, 
which  seemed  curiously  barren  of  inspira- 
tion, and  certain  of  the  anti-jingo  newspa- 
pers found  fault  with  his  inflated  and  un- 
meaning lines.  Mr.  William  Watson  writes 
to  the  Da  ill/  Chronicle,  pointing  out  that  "  in 
simple  justice  to  that  magnificent  singer" 
we  should  remember  "  that  the  existence  of 
a  great  theme  not  less  than  of  a  great  poet,  is 
one  of  the  indispensable  antecedent  condi- 
tions of  great  poetry."  Then  Mr.  Watson 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  assassination  of  a 
State  and  the  strangling  of  a  people  ai"e  not 
heroical  themes,  and  never  while  this  world 
endures  shall  they  evoke  one  note  of  noble 
song." 

The  Muse  of  poetry,  he  declares,  never  finds 

a  congenial^  subject  in  encouraging  a  giant  to 

exert  his  poAver  against  a  dwarf.    "  It  is  the 

valor  of  David  Avith  his  sling  and  not  the 

arrogant  bulk   of   Goliatli    that   kindles   the 

imagination  of  poets  and   captures  forever 

the  sympathies  of  man."    Nothing  could  be 

more  timely   and    more    true   than   William 

Watson's  protest.    There  is  no  glory  to  be 

I  got  for  England  in  this  miserable  expedition. 

It  is  plain,   as   Swift   said,   what  the  result 

must  be  when  "  six  well  armed  men  attack 

one  unarmed  man  in  his  sliirt."    I  feel  deeply 

sorry  for  the  brave  and   lionest   Englishmen 

who,  compelled  by  military  duty  to  obey  tlie 

commands  of  the  War  Ottice.  may  have  to  go 

;  to  deatli  in  such  a  cause.    I  know  more  than 

} one  English  officer  amouii   those   who  have 

I 

jalready  sailed  for  South  Africa,  who  told  me 

1  themselves  weeks  and  weeks  ago  tliat  they 

li'oudonnied   the  war  policy  of   the   Colonial 

'.Office,  and  lield  that  there  was  no  just  cause 

for  a  war:  and  now  sucli  men  as  these  may 

Uave  to  die  in  support  of  that  policy  to  which 

hey  cannot  give  their  approval. 

•Tust  on  the  verge  of  the  Avar  there  appears 

]'■  new  novel,  bv  :Mr.  Morlev  Roberts.  Avhich 

i 

vas  for  its  title  "  The  Colossus,"  of  Avhich  the 


liero  is  obviously  and  undeniably  Mr.  Cecil 
Uliodes. 

It  Avould  1)0  needless  to  say  that  facetious 
persons  liave  already  nicknamed  the  book 
••  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes."  This  is  the  third 
novel,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  has  had  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  for  its  hero. 

The  first  Avas  "  Mr.  Magnus,"  by  an  author 
not  pei'sonally  known  to  me,  the  second  Avas 
"  Tlie  (iod   in   the  Cai',"   by  my  friend,   An- 
thony  Hope,   and    now    comes   Morley   Rob- 
erts  with   liis    ■'  Colossus."    Morley    Roberts 
is  as  Avell  knoAvn.   I   should  think,  on   your 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  he  is  on  ours.    He  is 
familiar  Avith  your  Wild  AVest;  he  has  been 
a  sailor  before  the  mast,  he  has  been  almost 
everywhere  and  done  almost  everything  in 
the  Avay  of  personal  adventure,  and  he  writes 
Avith  a  bold   and   brilliant  yteu.    My  earliest 
recollections  of  Morley  Roberts  go  back  to 
the  days,  some  tAventy  years  ago,  when  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  art  studios  that 
Avere  so  numerous  in  and  around  the  region 
of  Trafalgar  Square.  Chelsea.    I  need  hardlj- 
say  that  Trafalgar  Square,  Chelsea,  is  a  very 
different:  sort  of  place  from   that  Trafalgar 
Square,    in   the    heart   of   London,    Avhich    is 
guarded  by  the  statue  of  Nelson  on  his  pil- 
lar,   and    by    Landseer's    Lions,    and    Avhere 
every  noAV  and  then  some  great  popular  dem- 
onstration is  held,  and  heads  are  occasionally 
broken.    Trafalgar   Square,    Chelsea,    is   the 
center  of  a  population  of  sculptors  and  paint- 
ers and  the  professional  models  Avho  sit  for 
these  artists,  and  it  was  in  this  region  that  I 
first  came  to   lu^ar  of   Mr.   Morley   Roberts. 
Since  tliat  time  he  has  made  a  distinct  name 
for  himself  in  the  literar.v  world,  and  I  can- 
not doubt  that  "The  Colossus"  Avill  add  to 
his  reputation.    The  coming  winter  ought  to 
be  a  bad  season  for  the  ordinary  novelist. 
People  here  Avill  read  little  but  the  Avar  news 
in  the  daily  papers.    "  The  Colossus,"   how- 
ever, ouglit  not  to  suffer  from  this  general 
condition  of  things,  for  the  more  the  public 
are  absorbed  in  the  Avar  the  greater  ought  to 
be  the  interest  in  a  l)ook   Avhich  has  for  its 
hero  the  man  AA'ho  lias  done  more  tlian  any 
other  to  set  the  Avar  going. 

^fr.  Lecky's  book,  just  published,  which 
has  for  its  title  "  The  :Map  of  Life,  Conduct 
and  Character."  has  a  sentence  whicli  seems 
to  me  to  bear  with  it  quite  a  curious  sig- 
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nilicance  as  regards  Englisli  public  life  just 
at  llie  present  momeut.  This  is  the  sentence: 
"Errors  of  judgment  are  not  errors  of  morals, 
but  any  public  man  who,  through  selfish,  am- 
bitious, or  party  motives,  plunges  or  helps  to 
plunge  his  country  into  an  imrighteous  or  un- 
necessary war,  subordinates  public  interest 
to  his  personal  ambition,  employs  himself 
in  stimulating  class,  national,  or  provincial 
hatred,  lowers  the  moral  standard  of  public 
life,  or  supports  a  legislation  which  he  knows 
to  tend  to  or  facilitate  dishonesty,  is  commit- 
ting a  crime  before  which,  if  it  be  measured 
by  its  consequences,  the  gravest  acts  of  mere 
private  immorality  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance." 

The  words  about  the  vuirighteous  and  un- 
necessary war  may  possibly  toucli  the  con- 
sciences of  some  of  those  whom  Mr.  Lecky 
habitually  supports  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  book  itself  seems  to  me,  so  far  as 
I  have  yet  been  able  to  jvidge  of  it,  to  be  a 
masterly  study  worthy  to  recall  the  bright- 
est days  of  the  author's  reputation. 

Since  his  entrance  into  public  life  Mr. 
Lecky  has  not  done  much  as  a  scholar  or  a 
writer,  and  neither  he  nor  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  gained  by  his  becoming  a  Member 
of  Parliament. 

Some  of  Pnncli'fi  artists  have  undoubtedly 
gained  by  it,  for  Mr.  Lecky's  appearance, 
altho  there  is  a  certain  dignity  about  it,  lends 
itself  very  readily  to  caricature.    I  have  too 


high  d  respect  for  Mr.  Lecky's  great  gifts  as 
a  thinker  and  an  author  not  to  feel  sorry 
tliat  lie  ever  consented  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons. 

He  has  not  political  force  enough  to  make 
him  a  commanding  figure  there,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  a'  man  of  his  intellectual  force 
should  put  himself  in  the  way  of  making  a 
poor  figure  anywhere. 

1  am  still  surveying  political  life  from  an 
easy  distance.  I  have  not  so  far  been  allowed 
to  attend  the  autumn  session  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  called  together  to  vote  supplies 
for  the  war.  I  should  like  to  haye  been 
there,  if  only  to  add  my  vote  to  the  votes  of 
those  Avho  have  recorded  their  protest  against 
the  Transvaal  expedition.  I  was  grumbling 
over  my  hard  fate  to  a  kindly  friend  this 
day,  and  I  said  I  could  not  help  feeling  some- 
thing of  the  humiliation  of  a  soldier  who 
fails  to  join  the  ranks  when  a  battle  is  on. 

My  kindly  friend  put  it  genially  that  mine 
was  only  the  condition  of  the  invalided  sol- 
dier, whose  comrades  know  that  he  would 
be  among  them  if  he  could. 

That  was  gracefully  said,  and  I  know  that 
I  would  have  been  in  the  Parliamentary  bat- 
tle if  I  could,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
invalided  soldier  grumbles  enough  at  his  en- 
forced inactivity  and  chafes  against  the  un- 
kind fates,  and  makes  himself  generally  dis- 
agreeable to  those  who  have  him  in  their 
care. 

London    England. 


The    Future  of  Cuba. 

By  Maj.-Gen.   Fitzhtigh  Lee, 

COMMANDEK    OF    THE    DbpARTMKNTS    OF    THE    PrOVINC  E    OF    HAVANA    AND    PiNAR    DeL    RiO. 


WHEN  will  the  United  States  evacuate 
Cuba?  That  is  a  question  I  am 
very  frequently  asked,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  natural  for  people  to  suppose  that 
from  my  peculiar  facilities  for  observation 
in  the  island  I  might  have  some  knowledge, 
or  at  least  some  opinion  about  it. 

Nevertheless  I  have  no  sucla  knowledge 
and  no  such  opinion.  With  the  very  best  of 
will  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  a  desire 
to  keep  its  pledges,  and  leave  the  inhabitants 


of  Cuba  to  enjoy  their  independence  in  their 
own  way,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  withdrawal;  and  whether  or  not  we 
have  in  the  last  six  months  made  progress 
toward  that  e  d  I  am  unable  to  .say. 

Yet  I  can  say  that  during  the  last  six 
mouths  crime  has  decreased  and  peace  and 
prosperity  are  spreading  or  reviving  in  a 
great  measure.  This,  however,  seems  attrib- 
utable to  the  presence  of  the  United  Statef? 
troops,  whom  tho  chief  property  holders  and 
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conservative  business  men  insist  must  stay. 
The  Cubans  themselves  seem  to  be  very 
much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Some  want  an  independent  repub- 
lic immediately.  Others  insist  that  Cuba 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and 
great  numbers  of  others  seem  to  have  no 
positive  opinions  concerning  the  path  their 
country  should  pursue.  There  is,  of  course, 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

At  present  the  census  is  being  taken  in 
Cuba  and  for  the  first  time  we  shall  have  an 
accurate  and  reliable  enumeration.  When 
that  has  been  finished  the  experiment  of  free 
government  by  Cubans  for  Cubans  will,  I 
believe,  bo  tried.    Precisely  in  what  locality 


or  in  what  form  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a 
matter  for  our  Government  to  decide,  and  I 
have  obtained  no  information  of  its  inten- 
tions in  the  matter. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  Cubans  can  organize 
and  maintain  a  government  in  their  island 
that  will  protect  life  and  property,  undoubt- 
edly we  shall  withdraw  and  allow  them  to 
go  tlieir  way  along  the  path  of  independence, 
accompanied  by  nothing  more  embarrassing 
than  our  very  best  wishes. 

But  at  present  all  is  tentative,  all  attempts 
at  government  are  merely  experimental;  and 
not  being  a  prophet,  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
the  future  holds  for  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  it  is  happiness  and 
l)rosperity  in  their  greatest  abundance  and 
in  highest  form. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


Bewildered  Critics. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 

'Er  Ttdaiv  fittivovcLu  '\Kiv6vvog  rfiekt  vfj^tiv  rohi'tKa  kqI  fitOvnv  avToc;  tdo^e  [i6voc. 


IT  is  difficult  to  find  the  established  current 
of  contemporary  criticism.  Perhaps  the 
old  saying  that  "  all  signs  fail  in  dry 
weather  "  is  applicable  to  the  situation— the 
straws  indicating  that  the  wind  blows  in 
every  possible  direction.  We  have  upon  us 
the  interesting  conditions  inevitable  to  a  pe- 


purified  word-combinations,  until  what  we 
may  call  literary  color  is  rarefied  beyond  the 
possibility  of  further  rose-misty  diffusion. 
Moreover,  our  cleverness  as  logolepts,  as 
rhythmists,  as  extractors  of  word-essences, 
could  scarcely  be  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  or 
more  perfect  results,  and  we  have  a  plethora 


riod  of  high  literary  art  in  which,   by  the  of  word-music  in  both  prose  and  verse, 

sheer  force   of   numbers   and   of   conscious.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  trace  the  pres- 

greedy    competition,    the    swarming    artists  eutly  prevailing  literary  art  to  a  fixed  source, 

confuse  our  vision  and  embarrass  every  criti-  In  English  we  see  what  might  be  its  begin- 


cal  faculty.  It  is  a  time  when  the  one  sober 
judge  is  likely  to  be  thought  the  only  fud- 
dled man  in  the  world. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  liowever, 
Uio  enlightened  critic  should  be  able  to  see 
rlearly  this  one  thing— namely,  tliat  mere 
literary  art  never  before  was  quite  as  per- 


nings  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  In  French 
many  a  bubbling  little  well-head  shines  far 
in  the  rear  of  Konsard.  The  academic  critic 
Avould  naturally  look  quite  back  to  the  Greek 
Anthology— and  the  academic  critic,  for 
once,  would  be  right.  Literary  tradition  can- 
not be  shaken  off.  because  it  has  Jmbuing  it 


feet  as  it  now  is,  unless  we  must  except  the  the  perennial  verities.  What  was  required 
highest  flowering  period  of  Greek  poetry,  to  make  a  great  poem  in  the  days  of  Sappho. 
Note  well,  just  here,  that  I  confine  this  state-  the  days  of  Theocritus,  the  days  of  Virgil, 
uient  strictly  Avithin  the  limits  of  verbal  the  days  of  A'illon  and  of  Chaucer,  is  re- 
style— diction— the  art  of  Avriting  with  the  ef-  quired  to  make  a  great  poem  now— namely, 
feet  that  may  be  called  literary  symmetry.  i)erfect  literary  art— that  is.  the  purest  verbal 
We  have  perfected  phraseology,  raised  the  beauty  made  magnetic  by  genuine  originality 
paragraph  to  the  highest  power,  refined  and  of  human  self-disclo.snre.    Here  it  is  that  we 
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seem  at  sea  with  our  criticism.  We  observe 
a  multitudinous  variety  of  geniuses,  we  are 
assaulted  by  almost  infinite  swarms  of 
Muses;  the  crush  prevents  leisurely  study 
and  systematic  classitication;  so  that  Ave' do 
not  even  try  to  form  a  judicial  estimate  of 
the  forces  actually  making  a  white  heat  in 
tlie  tremendous  body  of  our  literary  creation, 
or,  we  might  better  say.  our  literary  mass. 
We  liave  so  much  excellent  craftsmanship 
displayed  around  us  that  we  see  none  of  it 
with  fresh  eyes. 

AVe  hear  not  a  little  lofty  sneering  in  cer- 
tain critical  quarters  when  the  "  canons  of 
art "  are  mentioned.  The  shrewd  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  clul)  in  those  quarters  have 
a  pass-word—it  shall  not  be  made  public— 
which  means  "  we  must  get  back  to  the  raw 
materials  of  vulgarity  in  order  tliat  we  may 
devour  and  assimilate  the  primitive  purities 
of  human  nature;"  which  pass- word  was 
invented  by  the  man  who  failed  as  an  artist 
and  therefore  turned  traitor  to  art.  These 
good  and  thrifty  people,  remarkable  for  the 
sharpness  of  their  financial  weather  eye,  note 
the  fact  that  '*  good  literature  does  not  pay  " 
—and  to  be  sure  it  does  not  ! — wherefore 
they  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  good  liter- 
ature needs  a  controlling  injection  of  vul- 
garity, which,  they  say,  renders  it  at  once 
both  fresh  and  salable! 

There  is  a  phrase,  "  The  common  people," 
with  which  enormous  liarni  is  being  done 
to  art.  The  phrase  itself  is  all  right;  the  very 
best  art  does  always  reach  the  common  peo- 
ple and  stay  with  them;  but  we  are  somehow 
confiising  terms  and  ideas  so  that  "  common 
people "  stands  for  the  belated,  benighted 
and,  alas!  debauched  mob  that  never  would 
accept  what  Avas  high  and  pure.  Art  can 
always  safely  rectify  itself  by  the  standard 
of  original  human  simphcity,  by  the  common 
level  of  native  purities  which  marks  the  sur- 
face of  inextinguishable  and  unalterable  hu- 
man sympathies.  But  the  "  common  people"" 
and  the  over-sophisticated,  yet  brutally  "vul- 
gar herd  "  are  as  widely  different  and  as  far 
apart  as  earth  and  sky.  The  critics  who 
fancy  that  we  are  enlarging  the  girth  and 
adding  to  the  brawn  of  art  by  making  fun 
of  Homer,  "S'irgil,  Theocritus,  Keats  and 
Tennyson  probably  base  their  standing  upon 
mere  popular  enthusiasm   for  certain  poets 


who  have  recently  appeared  upon  the  outer 
rim  of  the  choir  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  rhym- 
ing "  human  "  and  •  bloomin'  "  and  accom- 
panying their  clever  illiteracies  with  a  rat- 
tling ra^-tiine  cUckety-clack  of  the  end-man's 
bones  and  the  jig-dancer's  double  shufHe. 

Neither  extreme— that  which  deplores 
Homer's  "  bloomin'  Ij^re,"  nor  that  which 
touches  the  limit  of  mere  classical  tradition 
—is  worthy  of  serious  critical  attention.  A 
genius  is  welcome  in  any  dress.  Clown, 
jester,  humorist,  satirist,  philosopher,  orator, 
rag-time  lyrist,  lofty  poet,  playwright,  dra- 
matist of  the  first  power— all  genius  is  de- 
liglit.  But  the  critic  must  not  be  borne  off 
his  feet  by  the  surprise  of  a  fresh  apparition 
with  whicli  the  Avorld  is  dazzled;  for  the 
world  is  ofttimes  mightily  excited  by  a 
very  evanescent  potion.  It  is  at  present 
childishly  amusing  itself  with  an  assumed 
primitiveuess.  How  often  in  the  hi.story  of 
literature  liave  the  critics  gone  daft  in  the 
presence  of  a  Cagliostro,  a  mere  artistic 
prestidigitator,  long  since  forgotten!  But 
the  pi'estidigitators  are  glorious  fellows  while 
they  last.  We  must  have  them.  They  come 
and  fill  us  with  a  blur  of  splendid  wonder— 
they  go,  and  still  we  have  Homer,  Sappho, 
Shakespeare,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Emerson;  we 
still  feel  tlie  steady  influence  of  the  true, 
abiding  classics  of  all  ages  and  literatures. 
The  granite  mile-posts  never  decay. 

Of  course  the  mile-stones  of  the  past  are 
not  the  only  ones;  our  own  age  will  set  one 
or  more;  but  it,  too,  will  be  granite,  not  staff. 
No  retrogressive  step  will  take  us  toward 
the  spot  where  our  permanent  literary  monu- 
ment is  to  stand.  We  may  go  wild  over  the 
pretense  that  if  we  assume  crudities  we  shall 
indeed  be  aborgiual:  but  the  truth  cannot  bo 
evaded,  and  at  last  we  shall  never  truly  ex- 
press our  civilization  save  in  the  highest  and 
most  refined  terms  of  its  spiritual  aspiration. 
Such  an  expression  is  art,  and  nothing  else  is 
art  worth  preserving. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  critical  truth 
which  was  popular  in  the  day  of  its  utterance. 
I'respnt  fascination,  no  matter  how  vicious, 
is  invincible.  There  was  a  time  when  Smol- 
lett's coarse  splendor  satisfied  English  read- 
ers, who  could  not  have  been  made  believe 
that  a  Scott  would  arise.  The  swish  of  a 
rocket  is  raor(>  noticeable  than  the  breath  of 
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a  i)ii('iiiuii1ic  dynaniito  j'un.  Wt'  like  sur- 
prises iiud  we  dearly  enjoy  nishin.i'-  with  the 
crowd,  and  when  the  critic  bids  ns  consider 
tlie  insufficient,  tlie  unreasonable,  or  the  in- 
artistic cause  of  our  excitement,  we  simply 
shake  a  fist  at  him  and  howl  with  those  tliat 
howl.  This  sort  of  thinji'  has  its  effect  upon 
the  lesser  critics  who  enjoy  wiiuiiny-  popular 
approval  moiv  than  nursing-  a  "sense  of  criti- 
cal accuracy.  It  is  so  much  easier  and  safer 
to  "  appi'eciate  "  an  ephemeral  comet  that  all 
the  world  is  "  booming,''  than  to  hold  fast 
to  a  temporarily  obscured  sun. 

The  master  critic,  however,  is  born  to  his 
woi'k,  and  must  suffer  for  it.  Even  Mon- 
taigne, consummate  as  was  his  diplomacy, 
had  his  scoiu'gings.  High  vantage  ground 
proves  a  lonely  abiding  spot  in  the  days 
when  nobody  cares  for  what  is  high.  True 
poetry  always  comes  when  there  is  a  genu- 


ine popular  thirst  for  it;  the  flower  is  not 
opened  by  freezing  weather.  Critics  should 
be  creators  of  taste,  not  mere  caterers.  The 
fact  Ilia  I  the  art  of  poc-try  is  falling  into  a 
spurious  mood,  that  poets  are  becoming  ou 
one  hand  more  and  more  mere  strummers  of 
tine  verbal  chords,  and  on  the  other  hand 
mere  "  slingers  of  slang"  presents  to  the 
highest  critical  conscience  a  task  from  wiiich 
any  man  or  woman  who  values  poimlarity 
may  well  shrink.  V\'hat  a  delicate  touch  the 
critic  must  have  if  he  shall  be  able  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  useful  and  delight-bringing 
newcomers  in  art,  wlio  for  a  brief  space 
dim  the  splendor  of  the  constellations,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  holds  fast  to  the  per- 
manent criterion  which  can  be  satisfied  in  its 
imperious  demands  l)y  nothing  short  of  ab- 
solute beauty  of  form  imbued  with  absolute 
beauty  of  spirit! 
Crawfordsville,  Ind 


The  Yankee  in  Tropical  Agriculture. 

By  Frederick  V.   Coville, 

Chief  Hotanist  of  the  Department  of  Agrici'LTURe. 

SOON'    after    the    University    of    Chicago  rt!ceived  as  a   piece  of  cock-sure  American- 
was    established,     a    certain     Eastern  ism,  of  which  we  hear  too  much,  but  rather 
professor  Avas   invited   to  the   new   in-  as  something  amply  demonstrated  by  some 
stitution.    Just    before    his    final    departure  past  experiences  which  I   purpose  to  relate. 


for  Chicago,  liowever,  his  colleagues  gave 
liiui  a  farewell  dinner,  at  which  he  described 
in  glowing  terms  the  new  Western  univer- 
sity, and  declared  to  the  mingled  surprise  and 
amusement  of  his  hearers    that  in  Chicago, 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  agriculture  in 
I'orto  Kico,  for  example,  will  rehabilitate  it- 
self in  an  immediate  or  spectacular  manner, 
but  that  the  new  life  and  energy  put  into  it 
will  after  a  period  of  years  show  results  of 


more  than  in  any  other  place  he  knew— and  the  most  striking  character.    If  this  does  not 

he  had  traveled  widely— was  to  be  found  the  prove  true  all  signs  fail. 

real  home  of  culture.  During  the  friendly  Improvement  in  troi)ical  agriculture  due 
banter  that  followed  this  declaration  one  of  to  American  activity  will  manifest  itself  in 
his  Eastern  colleagues  remarked,  with  a  popularizing,  bettering  and  cheapening  trop- 
deeply-shad'ed  twinkle,  that  judging  by  all  ical  products.  Probably  no  clearer  example 
precedents  in  the  history  of  Chicago,  her  of  the  successful  popularization  of  any  group 
rapid  growth,  her  world's  fair,  drainage  of  agricultural  products  can  be  found  than 
canal,  and  other  civic  institutions,  he  had  that  recently  achieved  by  the  fruit  growers 
not  llu>  slighest  doubt  that  when  Chicago  of  Southern  California.  A  decade  ago  it  be- 
took up  "culture"  she  would  maki'  it  gan  to  be  api)recialed  by  Eastern  men,  who 
"hum."  lu  this  same  si)irit  I  feel  s;il'e  in  h.id  been  attracted  to  Southern  California, 
predicting  that  wlicn  llic  Yankee  is  lirmly  th.-it  if  its  wonderful  fruir-producing  capaci- 
establi.shed  in  tlu>  tropics  he  will  make  trop-  ties  wer(>  ever  to  become  a  source  of  large 
,  ical  agriculture  "hum."    This  should  not  be  profit  a  market  in  the  great,  centers  of  popu- 
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latiou  must  be  secured.  To  secure  that  East- 
ern market  it  was  necessary  to  make  Call- 
foruia,  fruit  more  attractive  tlian  that  pro- 
duced anywhere  else.  These  California 
Yankees,  therefore,  deliberately  and  system- 
atically set  to  work  to  accomplish  this.  They 
had  much  to  contend  with.  California  fruit 
had  a  bad  reputation,  because  unscrupulous 
dealers  had  made  inferior  shipments.  The 
growers  held  meetings  and  discussed  the 
whole  problem  until  all  the  influential  men 
thoroughly  understood  how  they' must  pro- 
ceed. Associations  were  formed  through 
which  the  growers  became  their  own  ship- 
pers. They  devised  new  systems  of  packing 
by  which  the  fruit  was  not  only  better  pre- 
served, but  by  its  dainty  appearance  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  buyers.  Transcon- 
tinental freight  rates  had  been  excessive. 
The  growers  aslced  the  railroad  companies 
■  for  lower  rates,  backing  their  demand  with 
substantial  proof  that  unless  it  was  met  the 
development  of  the  country  would  be  stifled 
and  the  railroads  themselves  be  the  chief 
sufferer's  in  consequence.  Lower  rates  were 
granted.  The  accidental  stalling  of  a  freight 
train  somewhere  on  the  long  journey  it  was 
found  would  cause  such  a  delay  as  serious- 
ly to  injure  the  fruit,  causing  loss  to  the 
growers  and  detracting  from  the  good  name 
of  the  California  products.  This  uncer- 
tainty in  the  time  of  transit  had  also  de- 
veloped a  practice  of  picking  fruit  in  such  an 
unduly  immature  stage  that  it  never  ac- 
quired the  natural  flavor.  The  fast  refrig- 
erator freight  train  was  the  remedy  for  this 
difficulty.  It  ran  on  a  regular  schedule,  and 
carried  a  box  of  peaches  to  New  York  al- 
most as  fast  as  a  passenger  or  a  sack  of  mail 
by  the  regular  trains.  Finally,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, a  system  of  inspection  has  been  per- 
fected through  wliich  fruit  that  does  not 
come  up  to  the  required  standard  cannot  be 
shipped.  The  result  of  all  these  endeavors 
has  been  the  marvelous  expansion  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia fruit  industry.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  with  good  packing,  cold  storage,  and 
swift  steamers,  the  guava,  the  mango,  the 
avocado,  and  a  dozen  other  tropical  fruits 
should  not  be  made  as  plentiful  on  our  ta- 
bles as  the  pineapple,  the  banana,  and  the 
California  pear  ? 
In  the  betterment  of  agricultural  products 


in  (he  United  States  the  exercise  of  Yankee 
inventiveness  has  i)y  no  means  i)een  con- 
fined to  machinery.  Many  thousands  of  new 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
invented  by  our  horticulturists  and  our 
agriculturists.  As  with  machinery,  these 
inventions  are  sometimes  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  of  ill-directed  exertion,  but  oftener, 
especially  in  recent  years,  the  achievements 
have  been  the  result  of  trained  investiga- 
tion. The  investigator  sets  out  to  produce  a 
fruit  of  specified  qualities,  with  a  certain 
color  and  form,  for  instance,  capable  of  with- 
standing a  certain  climate,  of  large  produc- 
tiveness, of  good  flavor,  of  satisfactory  pack- 
ing qualities,  and  ripening  at  a  particular 
time.  He  chooses  suitable  parent  plants  for 
cross-breeding,  he  brings  the  offspring  to 
maturity,  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  dis- 
cards the  undesirable  ones,  and  by  a  long 
process  of  careful  selection,  and  when  neces- 
sary by  further  cross-breeding,  he  finally 
turns  out  a  fruit  of  the  required  characteris- 
tics, a  new  horticultural  invention. 

Tliirty  years  ago  the  Florida  orange  was 
still  unborn.  During  that  period  hundreds 
of  varieties  have  been  evolved  on  Florida 
soil,  purely  the  result  of  intelligent  Ameri- 
can activity.  A  hundred  of  these  at  least 
have  superior  merit.  In  grapes  we  have  de- 
veloped in  less  than  a  century  from  a  few 
wild  American  species,  originally  sour  or 
musky,  an  almost  endless  series  of  delicious 
products.  In  a  somewhat  longer  period  we 
have  given  American  apples  a  world-wide 
reputation,  developing  from  a  tree  of  Old 
World  origin  at  least  three  thousand  well  es- 
tablished varieties.  American  strawberines 
are  unmatched  in  Europe,  and  we  are  fast 
following  Avith  the  blackberry,  the  dew- 
berry, and  the  red  plum. 

However  much  shall  be  accomplished  by 
Americans  in  poi)ularizing  and  improving 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  tropics,  the 
most  Important  effect  of  American  activity 
will  probably  lie  in  the  cheapening  of  these 
products.  The  application  of  machinery  in 
agriculture,  particularly  the  substitution  of 
machine  work  for  hand  labor,  is  an  art  in 
which  the  American,  as  compared  with  the 
European,  stands  pre-eminent.  According 
to  Mulhall,  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
products  per  capita  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
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latioD  in  Europe  in  the  year  1887  was  $215, 
wliile  for  tlie  United  States  it  was  $425.  Tlio 
ofliciency  of  an  agricultural  laborer  in  the 
United  States,  in  other  words,  or  his  eapac- 
ity  for  production,  is  double  that  of  the  a,i^ri- 
cultural  laborer  of  Europe.  This  diffen-nce 
is  undoubtedly  due  chiefly  to  the  wider  and 
more  intelligent  use  of  improved  agricultural 
implements  in  America.  The  American  la- 
borer having  achieved  these  results  is  ever 
on  the  alert  for  further  improved  macliines 
and  better  metliods  of  using  them. 

I  recently  visited  a  logging  camp  in  the 
tide-land  spruce  region  of  the  Oregon  coast. 
This  large  tree  furnishes  saw-logs  from  four 
to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Logs  of  this  size 
are  hard  to  manage  by  the  ox  and  skid-road 
employed  in  the  pineries  of  ^Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and,  curiously  enough,  on  our 
way  to  the  logging  camp  we  passed  an  aban- 
doned slvid-road,  overgrown  with  grass  and 
briers.  Instead,  the  machine  that  Avas  haul- 
ing the  logs  out  of  the  woods  was  a  donkey- 
engine  stationed  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream  opposite  the  point  where  the  trees 
were  being  felled.  An  endless  wire  cable 
extended  across  the  stream  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  into  the  great  forest  beyond.  The  log- 
gers were  felling  an  avenue  of  trees  along 
this  cable,  cutting  the  trunks  into  saw-logs 
of  suitable  length,  attaching  them  by  enor- 
mous grips  to  the  cable,  and  dragging  them 
by  sheer  force  through  underbrush,  rotten 
logs  and  stumps  into  the  stream.  It  was 
rough,  fast  work,  but  it  paid  well.  The  ox 
and  the  skid-road  had  been  passed  by  in  the 
race. 

•  In  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  probably 
the  most  important  advance  of  recent  years 
is  due  to  an  American  invention.  The  sugary 
juice  is  extracted  from  the  cane  by  passing 
the  stems  between  heavy-  steel  rollers,  and 
the  crushed  refuse,  known  as  bagasse,  is 
used  for  fuel  in  tlie  engines  that  run  the 
sugar-mill  machinery.  Sugar-cane  produc- 
ers do  not  follow  the  so-called  diffusion 
method  of  removing  the  sugar— essentially  a 
leaching  process— so  generally  adopted  for 
the  sugar  beet,  because  the  bagasse  would  be 
full  of  water  and  could  not  be  used  for  fuel. 
But  this  refuse  as  it  comes  from  the  rollers 
is  still  moist,  and  before  the  invention  of 
which  I   will  speak   it   was  the  practice  to 


cart  it  away  to  an  ad.jacent  field,  dry  it  In 
the  sun,  and  haul  it  back  to  the  engines. 
This  necessitated  the  continued  and  expen- 
sive use  of  carts,  mules  and  men.  A  system 
has  now  l)een  devised  l)y  which  the  liagasse 
is  taken  ilircctly  from  the  rollers  on  a  con- 
vej'or,  or  narrow  moving  platform,  and 
dumped  into  a  speciallj'  constructed  fire- 
box, which  is  of  large  dimensions,  furnished 
with  an  air  blast,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
bagasse  becomes  available  for  fuel  at  once, 
drying  as  it  burns.  By  this  system  a  large 
mill  dispenses  with  two  hundred  men,  their 
mules,  wagons  and  tools,  and  substitutes 
this  simple  machinery  with  two  men  to  look 
after  it.  The  process,  now  in  use  on  the  large 
Cuban  sugar  estates,  has  made  an  important 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar. 
The  high  grade  of  efficiency  of  the  sugar 
mills  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  Cuba 
is  generally  due  to  American  industry  and 
enterprise,  and  had  its  beginning  on  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana. 

JNIanufacturers  and  dealers  in  coffee  ma- 
chinery say  that  the  American  inventions  in 
their  line  are  coulined  to  such  machinery  as 
is  used  in  handling  coffee  after  it  reaches  the 
country  of  consumption.  This  is  significant, 
as  is  also  the  lemark  that  from  the  condition 
in  which  coffee  is  received  at  our  home  ports 
there  is  evidently  room  for  improvement  in 
the  coffee-cleaning  machinery  noAv  used  in 
the  countries  of  production.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  iiere  that  tne  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
the  present  Seci-etary  of  Agriculture,  has 
made  the  prediction  that  before  many  years 
coffee  will  retail  in  the  United  States  at  ten 
cents  a  pound. 

Rice  is  grown  in  the  swamp  lauds  of  trop- 
ical or  subtropical  regions,  and  on  account 
of  the  submerged  character  of  the  land  the 
ripe  grain  must  be  reaped  with  a  sickle.  The 
cost  of  hand  labor  in  the  harvesting  has  been 
so  great  that  rice-growing  in  the  excellent 
rice  lands  of  our  Southern  States  has  not 
been  profitable  and  the  United  States  has 
been  importing  rice  and  rice  flour  to  the 
value  of  two  to  four  million  dollars  annual- 
ly. The  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  about 
1880.  opened  up  a  peculiar  prairie  region  in 
Southwestern  Louisiana  knoAvn  as  the  Lake 
Charles  District,  which  at  that  time  was  al- 
most    unused     agriculturally.      Some     keen 
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iiK'ii,  liowt'ver,  (lfc-i(l('(l  to  :ttt('ini)t  ;i  new  soil 
of  rife  cultivation.  They  built  up  ridges  of 
earth  about  sections  of  the  prairie,  tiooded 
these  areas  witli  water  pumped  up  from 
wells,  and  planted  rice.  When  tlie  rice  crop 
is  about  to  mature  the  water  is  drawn  off 
and  the  laud  allowed  to  dry.  A  reaping  ma- 
chine is  then  put  to  Avork  on  the  field,  and 
the  crop  is  harvested  by  machinery  like  other 
grain  crops.  The  plowing,  too,  for  the  next 
year's  sowing  is  done  while  the  land  is 
drained,  and  thus  more  effective  jrreparation 
and  fertilization  of  the  ground  is  possible. 
The  prohts  from  this  new  method  of  cultiva- 
tion have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
unless  unforeseen  limitations  arise  all  the 
rice  used  in  the  United  States  will  be  grown 
in  this  way. 

An  Illustration  of  the  opportunities  in 
tropical  agriculture  is  afforded  by  the  va- 
nilla plant.  Early  in  the  present  century 
this  was  introduced  into  the  Island  of  Bour- 
bon. It  grew  luxuriantly  but  it  produced  no 
fruit,  until  it  was  discovered  about  1840  that 
cross-pollination  was  a  prerequisite  to  the 
development  of  pods,  or  "beans."  As  soon 
as  the  practice  of  hand  pollination  was  gen- 
erally adopted  vanilla  cultivation  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  now  has  assumed  large  impor- 
tance in  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  the  Seychelles, 
and  other  islands  about  Madagascar.  The 
present  annual  product  of  these  islands  has 
.  a  value  of  about  $1,000,000.  The  heavy  item 
of  expense  is  the  cost  of  pollination.  Each  of 
the  millions  of  flowens  pollinated  must  be 
treated  singly,  by  hand.  The  remarkable 
construction  which  appears  to  necessitate 
this  hand  pollination  in  the  vanilla  flower 
is  in  reality,  as  in  most  other  orchids,  mere- 
ly an  adaptation  to  cross  pollination  by  in- 
sects. It  is  clear  that  the  proper  insects  to 
accomplish  this  pollination  do  not  exist  in 
these  islands,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
lind  any  record  that  the  British  or  French 
Governments  or  any  of  their  subjects  have 
ever  attempted  to  introduce  such  insects.  I 
venture  the  prediction  that  if  vanilla  culture 
is  taken  up  in  Porto  Rico  on  a  commercial 
scale  an  insect,  not  a  Porto  Rican  or  Ameri- 
ican  laborer,  will  ultimately  do  the  pollinat- 
ing, and  that  if  an  insect  which  can  do  the 
work  does  not  now  exist  on  that  island,  the 
Yankee  will  search  the  earth  till  he  finds  one. 


In  .lava  and  otlicr  islands  of  the  East  In- 
dies grows  the  ujangosteen,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  travelers  the  most  delicious  of 
all  fruits.  It  is  said  that  a  standing  offer 
of  twenty  pounds  has  been  made  to  any 
sailor  who  succeeds  in  bringing  fr^sh  man- 
gosteens  to  the  English  (pieen,  and  that  the 
prize  is  still  unclaimed.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  best  fruits  of  the  Old  World 
tropics  will  be  transferred  by  American  in- 
dustry to  the  New  AVorld  tropics,  and  that 
perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  swift  vessels  and 
cold  storage,  it  may  yet  be  some  Yankee 
farmer  who  will  carry  mangosteens  to  the 
Queen. 

The     single    characteristic     of     American 
character  which  gives  the  highest   promise 
of    pushing    modern    civilization    into    the 
tropics    is    his    home-building.    The    impor- 
tance  of   this   fundamental   American  trait 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  es- 
tablish  governmental    systems   in   our   new 
possessions,  and  more  particularly  is  the  rec- 
ogrition  of  this  essential  to  the  best  agricul- 
tural progress.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  American  will  take  the  place  of  the  na- 
tive laborer  in  tropical  agriculture.    It  is  far 
more  likely  that,  keeping  up  his  reputation 
as  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  the  American  will 
sit  in  the  shade  and  watch  the  other  man  do 
the  work.    But  whoever  does  the  work,   it 
must  be  done  well.    The  American  will  hold 
himself  in  reserve,  not  because  he  is  afraid 
to  work,  but  because  he  must  see  that  his 
men  do  the  very  best  they  are  capable  of 
doing.    Where  his  plantation  is    there  will 
be  his  home.    He  will  escape  the  evil  of  ab- 
sentee     ownership.      'J'he      United      State.s. 
through  the  colonial  ref/ime,  inherited  their 
land  system  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  more 
than  half  gone  that  we  had  developed  a  dis- 
tinctly   American    land   system,    as    crystal- 
lized in   the   Homestead   Act   of  18G2.    This 
system  differs  in  two  fundamental  respects 
from   the   British.    Our  public   lands,   corre- 
sponding to  the  crown  lands  of  the  Empire, 
are  not   maintained  as   a  source  of  public 
revenue;  the  title  is  granted  only  in  areas  of 
limited  size,  and  free  of  cost,  but  with  rigid 
conditions  as  to  residence  and  improvement. 
It  astonishes  an  Englishman  to  learn  that 
the    United    States    has    given    away    land 
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worth  thonsaiuls  of  inillioiis  of  doUiirs. 
When  the  United  St;itcs  -,Mves  iiwiiy  a  piece 
of  land,  however,  it  usually  gains  a  settler; 
when  the  British  Empire  sells  a  piece  of  land 
it  usually  gains  a  landlord.  As  a  result,  in 
the  British  colonies  there  is  a  niueh  higher 
l)eroentage  of  absentee  landowners,  who,  as 
a  rule,  live  either  in  London  or  in  the  larger 
colonial  cities.  In  New  South  Wales  and 
other  Australian  colonies  no  class  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  more  extensive  and  important 
than  that  for  relief  from  a  land  system  in- 
herited from  the  mother  country,  which  was 
wholly  unsuited  lo  tlie  encouragement  of 
immigration  and  permanent  rural  settlement. 
To  a  sound  land  system  the  lawmakers  of 
our  insular  possessions  should  add  certain 
simple  measures  to  give  additional  incentive 
lo  rural    settlement.    Decentralize    the   gov- 


crninciit  as  lar  as  practicable.  Extend  muuic- 
i|»al,  coiinty  and  other  local  systems  as  fully 
as  the  inhabitants  are  capal)le  of  assuming 
them.  Teach  the  fundamental  American 
l)rinciple  of  local  self  government  as  we  have 
taught  it  to  our  immigrant  Poles  and 
Swedes.  Let  the  districts  be  small  enough 
so  that  a  man  can  transact  his  legal  and  pub- 
lic business  without  making  a  long  jour- 
nt'y.  If  a  planter  must  go  to  the  capital  city 
to  vote,  to  record  a  deed,  and  to  pay  his 
taxes,  he  has  a  strong  incentive  to  fix  his 
home  there,  and  to  make  his  residence  on 
his  plantation  only  transient.  To  this  pi'ac- 
tice  of  administrative  centralization  has 
been  due  the  lack  of  rural  settlement  in 
many  a  tropical  colony.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury New  South  Wales  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  city  walled  in  by  a  wilderness. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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By  Cy  Warman. 

Tlil']  Doininioii     (Jovernuient     has     just  be  coaclied   along  tlic  line  before  the  river 

closed  a  contract  with  the  Canadian  closes.    There   will   be   no  delay— no  stops — 

Development   Company   for    carrying  save  for  the  changing  of  teams.    The  dogs 

the  mail  l)etwe;'n  I^ake  Bennett,  tlie  present  will  be  changed  at  each  station,  but  the  men 

terminus  of  the   Wliite  Pass   Railroad,   and  will  make  two  stations  without  stopping.    A 

Dawson.    'J'lie  service,  wliich  is  to  be  week-  man  is  expected  to  cover  his  run  one  way. 

ly  both   ways,    will   be   as   picturesque   and  (!0  miles,  inside  of  24  hours.    Here  he  will 

unique  as  was  the  old  Pony  Express  across  liave  from  2  to  2\'<>  days'  rest  and  then  double 

the  plains.    But   instead  of  the  brown  desert  back,  making  320  miles  in  a  week.    It  is  ex- 

ifor  a  pathway,  this  new  route  will  lie  along  pected  that  this  constant  use  of  the  trail  will 

the  icy   bosom   of   tlie    Vflkou.    The   "  mali-  keep  it  open  and  in  good  shape.    Each  man 

mute"  will  take  the  place    of    tlic    cayuse.  and  team  will  travel  the  same  section  of  the 

•Captain   Kitchie,   general   superintendent   of  trail   constantly,   and     so    become     familiar 

the  company  that  is  undertaking  the  work,  with  it  and  be  able  to  take  every  advantage 

Icaine  out  by  tlie  same  steamer  that  brought  to  avoid  delay.    A  mill-run  of  the  statements 


Ijtlie  writ(>r  up  from  Dawson  the  other  day, 
Istoppiiig  off  at  every  police  station  to  ar- 
jrauge  for  tlie.  feeding  and  sheltering  of  the 
linen  and  dogs  until  such  time  as  the  com- 
pany may  be  able  to  build  stations  of  their 
|)wn. 

I  The   stations    of   tlie    Northwest    mounted 
'tolice  are  thirty   miles  apart.    It   will   take 


made  liy  the  various  prevaricators  with 
whom  I  discussed  the  matter  shows  that 
the  average  depth  of  snow  between  White 
Horse  Rapids  and  Dawson,  450  miles,  is  two 
feet.  Thei'e  is  absolutely  no  wind— no  drifts 
—so  that  when  once  the  trail  is  beaten  down 
it  becomes  a  firm,  smooth  pathway,  over 
wliicli   a   good   tt>am   of   '"  Inside  dogs "   can 


t!0  dogs  and  40  nuMi— 20  drivers  and  20  help-     scamper  with  a  mail  sled  at  five  miles  an 

|rs  and  hostlers.    Seventy   tons  of  dog  tod-     hour.    A  man  went  out  over  the  ice  last  win- 

cr  and  200  tons  of  supplies  for  the  men  will     ter  on  a  bicycle  in  eight  days,  breaking  the 
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record.  To  be  sure  tlie  dogs  drawing  the 
mails  will  be  the  swiftest  and  liardiest  tbat 
money  can  secure.  They  will  be  carefully 
handled  and  fed,  for  each  team  and  sled  will 
represent  a  cost  to  the  company  of  some- 
thing like  $500.  A  single  team  once  sold  for 
$2,500  at  Dawson.  The  principal  dog  diet 
will  be  boiled  rice  and  dried  salmon. 

In  case  of  illness  or  disability  of  the  regu- 
lar men  there  will  always  be  a  man  availa- 
ble from  the  mounted  police  to  take  his 
place;  so  that  it  would  seem  an' easy  matter 
to  give  the  country  locally  known  as  "  The 
Inside,"  as  good  a  service  in  winter  as  it  has 
in  summer,  when  the  company  has  three 
steamers  a  week  each  way.  Last  year,  when 
those  who  had  undertaken  the  work  failed, 
the  police  took  the  mails  and  carried  them 
through  in  good  shape,  saved  the  Dominion 
Government  some  $50,000,  and  all  without 
the  faintest  hope  of  reward,  save  the  meager 
salary  allowed  them.  It  would  be  a  hand- 
some thing  for  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
vote  a  few  thousand  for  the  benefit  of  those 
patient,  faithful,  silent  guardians  of  the 
Klondike  trail. 

The  telegraph,  which  as  I  write  is  at  Fort 
Selkirk,  will  be  into  Dawson  by  the  end  of 
October,  so  that  Mr.  Burdette,  the  mail  su- 
perintendent, can  handle  the  mails  by  wire, 
just  as  a  train  dispatcher  handles  the  trains 
on  a  railway.  It  will  be  possible  to  know 
just  where  the  mails  are  at  any  moment. 
The  driver  will  register  at  each  police  sta- 
tion, and  from  these  records  the  time  of  the 
men  will  be  made  up. 

When  the  river  has  become  safely  and  se- 
curely locked  horses  are  to  be  tried  on  the 
trail,  but  not  many  men  in  the  Klondike 
believe  in  horses.  They  are  harder  to  house 
and  handle  and  feed.  They  must  eat  two  or 
three  times  a  day  and  have  a  warm  place  to 
sleep.  Not  so  with  a  native  dog.  Give  him 
one  "  square  "  a  day  and  a  cozy  drift  for  a 
downy  couch  and  he  is  happy.  Besides  horses 
are  expensive.  A  good  horse  is  worth  from 
three  to  five  hundred  dollars  in  Dawson.  I 
asked  a  man  for  the  hire  of  a  horse  to  ride 
up  to  Milrooney's  Forks,  sixteen  miles,  and 
he  wanted  $30.  I  explained  that  I  only 
wanted  the  animal  for  one  day.  He  under- 
stood, he  said,  and  that  would  be  the  rent— 


thirty  dollars.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Klondike  cayuse  hustles  his  own  hay  in  the 
hills,  tliis  struck  me  as  rather  high  rent.  At 
the  risk  of  having  the  statement  doubted,  I 
want  to  say  here  that  I  saw  horses  in  Daw- 
sou  that  were  said  to  have  wintered  on  the 
creeks,  pawing  through  two  or  three  feet  of 
snow  for  their  feed,  and  they  were  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  beginning  another  winter 
on  the  Klondike.  Not  far  from  this  wood- 
pile there  is  a  whole  herd  of  horses  that  were 
shipwrecked  and  abandoned  here  a  year  ago. 
They  are  now  romping  over  the  heliotrope 
hills  rejoicing  that  they  are  not  compelled  to 
Avork  in  a  field  here,  where  the  summer  sun 
shines  22  hours  a  day.  They  are  already 
half  wild. 

From  my  stateroom  window  I  see  a  scow 
loaded  with  horses  drifting  down  to  Daw- 
son. This  is  the  third  that  we  have  seen  on 
its  way  up,  and  I  am  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  that  highwayman  may  have  to  let  his 
cayuse  at  ten  dollars  a  day  next  year. 

Down  the  Dolton  Trail,  that  touches  the 
Yukon  first  at  Five  Fingers,  we  see  a  drove 
of  300  cows,  also  bound  for  Dawson,  where 
milk  is  selling  at  $3  a  gallon— 25  cents  for 
two  swallows  in  a  small  glass.  These  cows 
have  tramped  all  the  way  over  from  Pyra- 
mid Harbor,  feeding  and  fattening  on  the 
rich  grass  that  grows  here  in  the  highlands 
of  the  Great  Northwest.  The  man  who 
owns  them  is  a  passenger  on  this  boat,  and 
that  is  how  I  happen  to  know  about  the 
cows. 

The  only  firearms  carried  by  the  messen- 
ger will  be  a  six-shooter.  T^'^Uh  that  he  will  be 
expected  to  defend  himself  against  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  trail,  to  protect  the  mails  in  his 
care  and  to  make  a  stand-off  with  any  enter- 
prising highwaymen  who  may  see  fit  to  ex- 
tend their  operations  to  the  Yukon.    There 
have  been  very  few  highway  robberies  in 
the  Northwest  and  very  few  murders.    But 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  go  to  a  gold 
country,   and  upon  two  or  three  occasions 
men  have  been  found  capable  of  killing  their 
companions.    Of  course,  as  the  country  set- 
tles up  and  becomes  "  civilized,"  there  will 
be  more  killing.    Already  they  are  beginning 
to  ])ut  locks  on  the  doors  at  Dawson,  and  to 
build  then-  coaches  inside  the  cabins. 
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Desperate  men  from  the  outside  are  here 
under  new  names.  A  gentleman  who  killed 
a  man  in  Chicago,  robbed  a  bank  in  Ala- 
bama, got  five  years,  escaped  and  tried  to 
assassinate  the  detective  who  found  him  out, 
is  a  "  leading  citizen  "  in  one  of  the  impor- 
tant Klondike  camps. 

It  is  this  class  of  men  that  the  lone  voy- 
ager must  guard  against.  Last  year  the  man 
who  went  out  Avitli  tlie  first  mail  after  the 
closing  of  the  river  fell  in  with  a  lone  trav- 
eler, liungry  and  cold,  stumbling  along  the 
unbroken  trail.    The  messenger  took  pity  on 
the  man,  sliarod  his  grub  with  him,  made 
fire  and  warmed  his  lialf  frozen  body.    All 
day  they  traveled  over  the  ice  and  at  night 
made  camp  together.    The  kind-hearted  mes- 
senger made  the  man  lie    down    and    sleep 
wliile  he  watched  to  scare  the  wolves  away, 
and  to  keep  the  fire  biu-ning.    It  was  not  un- 
til long  past  midnight  that    he    woke    the 
sleeper,   and   asked    liim   to   watch  that  he 
himself  might  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep  be- 
fore setting  out  on  the  long  journey  again. 
The  messenger  was  sleeping  soundly  when 
he  was  startled  by  a  blow,  as  if  something 
had  fallen  heavily  upon  his  head.    Leaping 
from  his  bed,  he  was  terrified  to  see  his  com- 
panion standing  over  him,  striking  at  him 
murderously    with    an  ax.    Dropping  to  one 
side  the  messenger  threw   off  his   sleeping 
robe  and  the  fur  cap  that  had  saved  his  life. 
The  would-be  murderer  was  plainly  embar- 
rassed.   To  be  sure  he  had  the  ax,  the  only 
weapon,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  kill  a  man 
I  when  he  is  looking.    He  hesitated  for  a  sec- 
ond, and  in  that  second  a  brilliant  thought 
came  to  the  messenger.    "Ah,  poor  old  chap," 
lie  said,   pathetically,   as  one   conciliates   a 
\  snarling  dog,    "  the   cold   and   hunger  have 
J  driven  him  mad."    Now  the  fiend  let  the  ax 

ifall.  He  almost  smiled.  It  was  so  easy  out 
of  a  nasty  job.  Yes,  he  was  crazy.  Appear- 
ing to  forget  it  all,  he  left  the  ax  where  it 
.had  fallen  and  began  to  rummage  in  the 
jgrub  sack.  The  dogs  woke  presently,  the 
Itwo  men  had  breakfast  and  started  forward 
jlong  before  dawn.  The  messenger  carried 
he  ax   that   day  and  insisted  on  the  mad- 


man walking  in  front.  At  the  next  mounted 
police  station  the  man,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, was  handed  over  to  the  officer  in 
charge.  His  efforts  to  play  crazy  were  a 
sad  failure  now.  He  was  taken  to  Dawson, 
tried  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years. 

Summer  in  Dawson  is  delightful,  and  yet 
those  who  have  wintered  there  declare  that 
the  winters  are  glorious,  that  only  my  broth- 
ers, "  the  gifted  liars  from  the  outside,"  who 
go  as  far  north  as  Lake  Bennett,  stand  on 
the  shore,  shiver  and  go  back  to  write  of  the 
Klondike— five  hundred  miles  a?\vay— have 
made  it  bleak,  desolate  and  awful. 

An  interesting  lady  from  Detroit,  who  has 
"  mushed  it "  out  and  back  again,  over  the 
ice  and  over  White  I'ass,  handling  her  dogs 
from  day  to  day  as  her  husband  handled  his, 
has  just  been  telling  us  of  the  wondrous 
beauties  of  the  trail.  A  Dawson  damsel  with 
sky-blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  is  just  now 
])ointing  to  a  rock  shelf  upon  which  she  and 
her  companions  took  refuge  in  roJjes  de  nuit 
a  year  or  so  ago,  when  their  scow  houseboat 
was  wrecked  in  an  ice-jam.  Every  man  and 
woman  here  has  a  story,  all  interesting- 
some  thrilling,  and  the  most  heroic  men  are 
the  women.  They  know  the  river,  many  of 
them,  as  the  pilot  knows  it. 

"  I  used  to  like  to  start  out  first  of  a  morn- 
ing," said  the  Detroit  woman  yesterday. 
"  Once,  as  I  hurried  my  dogs  down  the  trail 
in  the  gray  dawn  I  saw  three  stray  mali- 
mutes  romping  on  the  way.  Now  if  you 
catch  up  with  a  stray  dog  on  the  trail  he  is 
yours,  so,  with  my  heart  fluttering  with  joy, 
I  began  to  whistle  to  the  half  wild  dogs.  At 
first  they  paid  no  attention  to  me,  but  kept 
romping  and  leap-frogging  up  and  down  the 
trail.  I  slowed  up  my  team  and  put  myself 
in  front,  the  better  to  make  my  peace  with 
the  renegades. 

"  Wlien  we  had  come  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  them  they  stopped  playing,  sat 
down  and  stared  at  us.  I  whistled  again, 
and  they  all  mushed.  How  foolish  I  felt 
when  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  I 
liad  been  trying  to  harness  three  wild 
wolves," 

London,  Canaoa. 
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EKHAPS   the   greatest   cliauge   perceiv- 

ubk'  ill  the  realm  of  the  drama  cUiriiig 

the    twenty    years    that    I    hiive    been 

among  her   servants   is  to   be   found   in   the 

l)hysical  character  of  lier  temples. 

Theater  buildings  have  .vastly  improved, 
and  now  in  America — more  especially  in 
New  York— we  have  the  finest  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  Vienna.  Even 
the  actors'  dressing  rooms  are  getting  bet- 
ter—a  very  strj^uge  thing^for  it  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  architects  when  planning  a  thea- 
ter forget  all  about  the  dressing  rooms  till 
the  building  is  finished,  and  then  by  hook  or 
crook  make  way  for  them  in  some  odd  and 
inconvenient  corner. 

Along  with  the  great  progress  in  theaters 
there  has  also  been  a  verj'  great  advance  in 
theatrical  scenery.  The  English  led  us  in 
that,  Henry  Irving  being  especially  active. 
He  has  done  an  enormous  work  for  the  per- 
fect presentation  of  exteriors.  There  has 
also  been  a  great  weeding  out  of  incongrui- 
ties, and  all  arts  have  been  called  upon  to 
aid  in  putting  a  scene  on  the  stage  in  man- 
ner so  life-like  that  it  conveys  the  illusion 
of  absolute  nature  and  of  the  very  place  rep- 
resented. 

We  noAv  pay  tuore  attention  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  costumes  we  wear,  and  also  the 
viiNe-en-scene;  no  one  now  would  think  of 
wearing  an  eighteenth  century  wig  with  a 
moustache.  All  this  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  audiences.  Even  those  who  may  not  be 
sufficiently  advanced  in  archeology  to  criti- 
cise details  have  a  general  sense  of  the  fact 
that  the  presentation  is  accurate  even  to 
such  details  as  the  upholstery. 

But,  after  all,  these  are  minor  things- the 
acting  itself  is  the  great  essential,  and  in  re- 
gard to  that  we  can,  within  certain  liinita- 
tidas,  be  gratified  witli  what  the  stage  her(> 
affords.  We  have  a  huge  number  of  excel- 
lent light  comedians,  and  almost  as  largf  a 
number  of  actors  who  are  capable  of  doing 
extremely  good  "  character  "  and  "  serious  " 
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work.  But  the  present  is  not  a  day  of  great 
tilings.  I  do  not  see  tlie  American  tragedy 
anywhere  above  the  horizon,  nor  the  trage- 
dian worthy  to  rank  with  Booth  or  Forrest. 
The  tendency  of  the  drama  in  America  seems 
now  to  be  in  the  direction  of  comedy  and  ro- 
mantic plays,  and  all  the  modern  farces  have 
much  popularity.  They  are  great  laugh 
makers  and  usually  harmless. 

There    is   a   field,    however,    for   tragedy— 
those   classic   tragedies   on   which    we   have 
been  nursed  from  our  earliest  infancy  will 
always  command  their  audiences  if  they  are 
extremely  well  done.    But  there  is  little  de- 
mand for  it.    Yet  we  may  expect  to  see  all 
this  change    wluni    a    great    tragedian  once 
more   treads    rlie    Ixjards.    There    is   always 
room  for  tragedy,  but  as  it  is  the  very  high- 
est form  of  dramatic  expression  it  must  be 
supremely  good;  a  bad  tragedy  is  so  much 
worse  than  a  bad  comedy.    When  the  man 
who   can   wear   Booth's   mantle   steps   u])ou 
the  stage  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  wanting 
an  audience — conditions  will  conform  them- 
selves  to   liiin,   and   he   will   repeat   the   tri- 
umphs  of   his    mighty   predecessors.    Mans- 
field, of  course,  comes  closest  to  the  ideal;  he 
is  a  great  artist,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  limit 
expectation  in  regard  to  hiui. 

Perhaps  so  few  Americans  have  attempted 
to  write  tragedy  because  we  are,  as  a  na- 
tion, still  very  young,  and  have  had  little 
that  is  tragic  in  our  history.  There  are 
plenty  of  pathetic  notes  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  but  nothing  large  enough  to  be 
called  tragic  on  the  American  side  unless  it 
was  the  Benedict  Arnold  episode,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  would  certainly  be  a  giant's 
task. 

There  is  less  muscular  exertion  about  the 
actor's  work  to-day  than  there  was"  twenty 
())•  thirty  years  ago,  but  in  other  respects  it 
lias  gi-owii  more  arduous.  When  at  tlic  age 
of  nineteen  I  stepped  upon  the  stage  from 
surroundings  where  the  dramatic  traditions 
were    preserved    and    disseminated    by   gc"- 
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erations  of  actors  bi'louyiug-  to  my  laniily 
I  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  in 
ten  years  I  inigiit  come  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  my  profession.  But  when  the  appointed 
time  was  completed  I  found  that  I  was  still 
only  a  beginner.  Work,  unceasing  work,  is 
the  lot  of  all  who  would  succeed  with  us. 

The  actor  is  like  the  soldier,  he  must  be 
above  human  weakness.  lie  must  be  al- 
ways at  his  best.  There  is  for  him  no  such 
thing  as  half-failure,  lie  stands  in  such  a 
lierce  light  that  a  lapse  is  ruin. 

In  spite  of  this  the  pressure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dramatic  ladder  increases.  The  gla- 
mour of  the  stage  draws  mor(>  and  more 
young  and  sanguine  people  to  it  who  hope 
for  ease  and  fortune  by  its  means.  Of  these 
the  vastly  greater  number  arc  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment.  Instead  of  ease  they 
find  incessant  toil  which  few  can  stand.  In 
time  all  find  their  level,  the  talented  cannot 
lie  k(>pt  down,  and  the  incompetent  cannot 
lie  kept  up. 

The  dramatic   schools   are   doing  a   useful 


work,  they  are  not  making  actors,  l>ut  they 
are  taking  at  least  some  of  the  rawness 
froui  the  material  out  of  which  actors  are 
made. 

Certainly  in  America  the  influence  of  the  , 
stage  is  on  the  side  of  morals.  Wherever  f^ 
you  go  you  find  vice  scourged  and  virtue  tri- 
umphant. Even  such  plays  as  hold  the  mir- 
ror up  to  natiu-e  and  show  wickedness  pun- 
ishing itself  have  their  usefulness  as  lay 
sermoiis.  The  public  taste  is  absolutely 
healthy,  and  may  be  trusted  to  be  its  own 
censor.  Some  plays  which  attempt  to  trade 
upon  the  objectionable  find  toleration  and 
an  audience  for  a  brief  time  by  reason  of 
their  very  strangeness.  But  they  cannot  be 
repeated. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  moral  teaching  of 
the  stage  should  always  be  by  suggestion. 
The  people  go  to  their  churches  for  the  posi- 
tive moral  teachings,  and  there  they  have 
ministers  to  preach  to  them.  Preaching  in 
the  theater  shoxild  be  implied  rather  than 
expressed. 

New  York  City. 
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''ORMED    a    plan    in    the    carrying 

out  of  which  the  disaster  occurred, 

and  I  am  alone  responsible  for  the 

I  plan.    There  is   no   blame   whatever  to   the 

•troops,  as  the  position  was  untenable."    So 

'cabled  Sir  George  White  on  October  30th, 

i;innouncing  the  capture  by  the  Boers  of  two 

JKuglish  regiments  and  a  mountain  battery. 

(rhe  absolute  manliness  of  the  acknowledg- 

iiieut  was  as  typical  of  the  writer  as  was 

!he  boldness— i^erhaps  overboldness— that 
pd  him  to  offer  battle  to  an  enemy  of  twice 
is  strength.  Sir  George  is  more  Scotch 
jliau  the  Scotch  in  combativeness.  In  his 
{ounger  days  he  might  have  been  called 
{loodthirsty.  No  otttcer  hungered  more  for 
chance  of  active  service,  yet  as  luck  would 
nve   it,   «>.\cept    for   the    fag-end    of   a    skir- 

tsh  in  the  Indian  Mulinv.  he  saw  no  blow 

ii 

iruck  till  he  was  well  past   forty.    The  .Vf- 
i.ui  war  and  Lord  Roberts,  who  is  a  guorl 


judge  of  men,  gave  him  his  first  real  oppor- 
tunity. One  exploit  of  his  stood  out  even 
among  the  many  brilliant  incidents  of  the 
relief  of  Kandahar.  With  a  force  barely 
one-eighth  the  strength  of  the  defending  gar- 
rison, he  led  an  attack  on  an  Afghan  post, 
and,  crawling  along  an  edge  of  rock,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  troops  and  at  risk  of  drawing 
the  enemy's  fire  upon  himself,  shot  their 
leader  dead.  The  natives  broke  and  fled, 
and  the  plucky  ofliicer  Avas  given  the  Vic- 
toria Cross.  Promotion  came  quickly  after 
that.  In  seven  years  he  passed  from  major 
to  major-general,  serving  on  Wolseley's 
staff  in  the  Sudan— being  trusted  with  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  the  last  Burmese 
war.  His  hatulling  of  the  l)usinoss  won  the 
profound  esteem  of  Lord  Dufferin.  It  was 
at  the  Viceroy's  instiuici'  that  Sir  George 
was  made  Commandor-in-('hi(>f  of  the  Ben- 
gal  army.    Ou    the    whole,    White   did    well 
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in  his  new  post,  tlio  his  conduct  of  the  war 
of  1897,  and  especially  his  direction  of  the 
operations  from  the  distance  of  Simla,  came 
in  for  some  criticism.  He  Has  always  been 
stronger  on  the  field  than  in  the  closet,  a 
better  worlver  than  strategist.  A  man  of 
singular  soundness  of  temper  and  unflagging 
vitality,  he  may  overreach  himself  once,  but 
he  is  sure  to  recover. 

General  Sir  liedvers  Buller,  who  has  now 
taken  command  of  all  the  British  forces  in 
South  Africa,  has  been  called  'an  English 
edition  of  General  Grant.  JAke  Gi'aut  he  is 
a  terrible  fighrer,  a  soldier  who  will  hack  his 
way  through  anytliiug,  at  Avhatever  cost  of 
money  and  men,  a  hater  of  shams,  cool  and 
almost  harsh  of  manner,  abrupt  and  often 
cutting  in  speech,  of  an  austere  self-reliance 
that  some  think  a  little  overdone,  popular 
as  an  officer  only  because  he  succeeds,  not 
popular  and  often  heartily  disliked  for  his 
personal  qualities,  a  man  of  abundant 
strength  and  a  determination  that  no  ob- 
stacle can  break.  He  won  his  first  laurels 
in  Ashanti.  "  Warring  on  a  later  day,"  it 
was  his  great  energy  and  control  that  saved 
the  shaken  squares  at  Tamai  and  El  Teb. 
It  was  Buller,  too,  who  extricated  the  des- 
ert column  after  Abu  Klea  when  all  but 
hemmed  in  at  Metemmeh  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  death  of  Stewart  and  Burnaby. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  been  on  the 
Headquarters  Staff  in  London,  and  but  for 
the  sudden  Liberal  collapse  of  1895  would 
probably  have  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge as  Commander-in-Chief.  Had  the 
"Venezuelan  fuss  come  to  actual  hostilities, 
Buller  would  have  taken  command  of  the 
British  forces.  Now  his  chance  has  come  in 
South  Africa.  He  still  carries  his  sixty 
years  lightly,  still  rides  in  the  first  flight 
with  the  hounds,  and  if  the  sledge-hammer 
style  of  fighting  is  the  thing  required  to  sub- 
due the  Boers,  then  the  conduct  of  the  war 
could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  Buller's. 

The  three  divisions  under  him  are  to  be 
commanded  by  Lord  Methuen,  Sir  Francis 
Clory,  and  Sir  William  Gatacre.  Every  one 
in  London  knows  Methuen's  spare,  erect  fig- 
ure, a  handsome  face  with  the  proofs  of 
perpetual  honlwmie  written  large  upon  it. 
The  army  does  not  contain  a  more  popular 
officer  or  a  better  type  of  the  bard-working 


guardsman.  Sir  Francis  Clery  is  rather  bet- 
ter known  in  the  hunting  field  and  round 
the  service  clubs  than  in  camp.  Like  Ad- 
miral Dewey  he  has  the  reputation  of  being 
somewhat  of  a  dandy,  but  he  showed  in 
Egypt  and  against  the  Zulus  that  for  the 
practical  business  of  soldiering  he  has  few 
equals.  Sir  William  Gatacre,  the  commander 
of  the  third  division,  deserves  the  honor  done 
him  by  many  years  of  brilliant  service  in 
the  great  training  ground  of  India.  Not  un- 
like Moltke  in  appearance,  his  lean,  wiry 
frame  seems  capable  of  standing  all  possi- 
ble strains.  It  was  said  in  the  Sudan  cam- 
paign that  if  Kitchener  made  his  men  work 
like  beavers,  Gatacre  made  his  work  like 
slaves,  and  himself  was  the  most  indefatig- 
able of  them  all.  Every  one  who  has  read 
Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens's  stirring  Ijook,  "  With 
Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  knows  how  large  a 
share  was  Gatacre's  in  the  victories  of  that 
model  campaign. 

A  man  who  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  before 
the  war  ends  is  Major-Geueral  Sir  Archibald 
Hunter,  up  till  last  week  the  chief  of  staff 
to    Sir  George   White,   and  now  filling  the 
same  post   under  Buller.    Egypt,   or  rather 
Upper  Egypt,  was  the  making  of  Hunter,  as 
it  has  been  of  many  a  fine  soldier.    He  did 
good  service  as  a  younster  against  outlying 
Dervish  chiefs  in  Wolseley's  expedition,  but 
it  was  as  Kitchener's  right  hand  man  not 
only  in  the  Sudan  campaign,  but  in  the  long, 
heart-breaking    years    that    went    before  it 
when   backbone  and   discipline   were  being 
laboriously  drilled    into    the    raw  Egyptian 
army,  that  this  quiet,  self-contained  Scotch- 
man showed  the  qualities  that  made  him  a 
major-general    at    forty.    A    man    of    few 
words,   lithe  and  active  in  build,  with  the 
caution  and  passivity  of  the  typical  Scotch- 
man, there  is  nothing  about  him,  except  pos- 
sibly in  the  sharp  restlessness  of  the  eyes, 
to  mark  the  decisiveness  and  complete  mas- 
tery of  detail  he  showed  in  caring  for  the 
troops  from    Cairo    to    Khartum    and  back 
again.    Colonel  Ian  Hamilton,  who  succeeds 
him  as  chief  of  staff  to  Sir  George  White, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  Englishman 
to  improve  Tommy  Atkins's  shooting.    As  a 
subaltern  in  the  Gordons  he  fought  against 
the  Boers  at  Majuba  Hill,   and  the  lessou 
there  learned  of  the  value  of  a  steady  and 


skillful  aim-brought  home  in  Hamilton's 
case  by  the  crippling  of  two  or  three  fingers 
on  the  right  hand-was  never  forgotten.  As 
the  Chief  of  musketry  instruction  in  India 
and  afterward  as  commandant  at  Kythe  he 
has  made  rifle  practice  take  its  proper  place 
"1  military  drill.  ^ 

If  the  Boers  manage  to  break  into  Cape 
Colony  the  defense  of  that  territory  will  be 
-n  the  hands  of  General  Sir  F.  Forestier 
A\alker.  Walker  might  almost  have  stepped 
.•^^--ft  out  Of  ouida.  He  is  the  typi  al 
guardsman  of  the  lady  novelist's  imagin. 
■on-tall,    handsome,    slight    of    figure     ^f 

oundiess  popularity  among  men  and' women 
ahke.     Walker's    promotion    has    been    ex 
traordinarily  rapid,   but  more  by  good  luck 
'"  d  the  conditions  of  the  service  when  h 
;;-e^    it    than    through     any    remarkab 
achievements.    He  fought  against  the  Zulus 
and  accompanied  Warren's  bloodless  ex,^i 
-n,mto    Bechuanaland,    and    for    aborta' 
no.en  years  he  was  military  adviser  to     he 
_^t^assuied  dignity  and  dubious  responsibil- 

Among  the  Boers  the  most  notable  figure 

ant  Cronjg.  Cronje  made  an  unsavory  rep- 
utation for  himself  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence by  various  actions  which  can  only 
1-  pardoned  on  the  plea  that  he  is  a  BoeT 
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and    therefore    two    hundred    years    behind 
modern   notions.    He  ordered   the  arrest  of 
several.  British  subjects,  and  had  them  shot 
as  spies  on  wholly  insufficient  grounds.  Dur- 
ing the  attack  on  Potchefstroom  he  caused 
prisoners  of  war  to  be  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  the    besieging  operations    and  compelled 
them  to  work  in  exposed  trenches,  so  that 
they  might  be-as  many  of  them  were-shot 
hJ   their  comrades  from  the  walls.    But  the 
chmax  to  his  violations  of  civilized  warfare 
came  when  he  withheld  from  Colonel  Wins! 
-  and  the  beleaguered  garrison  the  news 
hat    an    armistice    had    been    arranged    be- 
tween the  British  and  Boer  forces.    Cronje'' 
-hen  the  tidings  reached  him,  merely  con 
tinned  the  siege  with  new  energy,  and  ulti- 
mately, to  save  the  lives  of  the  wounded  and 
the  women  and  children  under  his  charge 
Colonel    Winslow    surrendered.    When    the 
facts  became  known,  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment was  forced  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
to  allow  a  British  regiment  to  march  from 
Aatal  and  solemnly  reoccupy  Potchefstroom 
as    a    formal    acknowledgment    of    Cronie's 
reachery.    it  was  this  same  Cronje  who  de- 
oated  the  Jameson  raiders-very  skillfully 
00-and  then  attempted  to  wriggle  out  o; 
the  terms  of  surrender,  proposed  by  himself 
and  written  down  by  himself,  which  spared 
their  lives  on  condition  they  reimbursed    the 
Republic  and  laid  down  their  arms 

Nkw  York  City. 


A  Little  and 

By  Ino 

MY  two  cousins  and  I  had  come  from 
-hool  to  my  uncle's  estate,  pale  and 
o^     worked.      Now,  brown  as  berries, 
^^e  felt  strong  and  mischievou... 

seemedtV"r.'''  '"'  suffocating.    The  air 

1       see  u    T'^''  ''''''  '"^^^''^^^^  -0-  than 
ine   scent    of   new-mown    hay    and    pine-a 

^-0  common  on  a.luly  day  in  N^L: 
The  grown  people  said:  "The  atmosphere 

^t  1  n      '  ,     "'^"  '-^"^  "-^-'^  3^ears  did 
*  '""^^   ^^•'•'•t  that  really  meant,  we  were 


a  Big   Hero. 

Strannik. 


•sure   that,   sooner  of  later,   a   storm   woul.l 

come,  for  the  old  shepherd  had  said  so.  and 

lie  always  told  the  truth. 
In  the  afternoon  a  black  cloud  rose  over  th^ 

horizon  in  the  northeast.  An  hour  later  -i 
<hirlc  bank  covered  half  the  sky  and  we  heard 
the  far  away  rumbling  of  thunder 

Kain  began  to  fall  in  large  drops  and  we 
standing  on  the  grass-covered  porch,  amused 
onrselves  in  watching  the  chickens  run  the 
(Incks  dive  in  the  pond,  the  workmen  hurrv 
nome  and  the  cattle  rush  for  the  stables      * 

An   unexpected   clap  of  thunder  made  us 
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jump,  and  wi*  (lUickly  obeyed  the  ciill  of  luy 
aunt  to  come  into  the  house,  as  we  had  no 
desii'e  to  stay  outside  any  longer. 

It  greA^'  darker  and  darker.  The  fiery  zig- 
zags of  Ihe  hghtning  threw  a  yellow  tint 
upon  the  people  and  furniture  in  the  i-oom, 
and  the  thunder  following  quickly  on  the 
Haslu'.s  made  the  old  mansion  quiver  to  its 
foundations. 

A  blinding  flash,  with  a  deafening  cra.sh  al- 
most at  the  same  instant,  seemed  to  make  the 
old  castle  sway. 

'•  Surely  that  struck  somewliere  near,"  said 
my  uncle,  jumping  to  his  feet  and  stepping 
to  the  window.  "  Yes,  it  is  Michael  Kubar- 
kin's  luit  just  across  the  river."  he  ex- 
claimed. '■  I  must  go  at  once  and  see  that 
the  fire  is  put  out."  He  turned  to  us,  "  Boys, 
you  had  better  come  along.  I  may  need 
you." 

No  need  to  ask  us  twice.  We  felt  over- 
honored  to  be  allowed  to  be  of  use  at  such  an 
important  moment.  In  an  instant  we  were 
in  our  high  boots  and  rubber  coats,  and 
started  for  the  fire. 

About  twenty  peasants  stood  around  the 
biirning  house,  lamenting  and  praying,  but 
not  one  offering  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

"  Quick,"  called  my  uncle.  "  Take  some 
buckets;  form  a  chain;  try  to  put  out  the 
fire." 

"  Your  Lordship,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  lightning  struck  this  house.  Only  milk  will 
put  out  the  flame." 

"  Obey  me,"  thundered  my  uncle,  "  and  get 
to  work  or  I'll  put  you  on  bread  and  water 
until  you  forget  how  milk  tastes." 

Reluctantly  the  man  started.  My  younger 
cousin,  Alexey,  was  stationed  to  watch  the 
superstitious  crowd,  with  orders  to  report  at 
once  if  any  one  refused  to  work  or  tried  to 
steal  away. 

"  Now.  boys,"  shouted  my  uncle,  "  let  us 
see  if  there  are  any  people  in  the  house." 

Bravely  we  followed  him  into  the  smoke 
and  heat  of  the  slowly  burning  hut.  We 
soon  discovered  the  dead  body  of  Michael 
Kubarkiu  and  carried  it  out.  Again  and 
again  we  faced  the  danger.  We  rescued  two 
women  and  a  baby.  They  had  been  merely 
stunned  by  the  shock.  While  bringing  the 
child  out  I  had  noticed  a  form  lying  near  the 
door.    In  tlie  darkness  and  smoke  I  could  not 


(listinguisli  whether  it  was  a  human  being  or 
a  dog. 

I  luuTied  back.  My  uncle  called  me,  but  I 
ruslied  in,  dropped  on  my  knees  and  crawled 
to\\ard  the  spot  where  1  had  seen  the  form 
lying.  It  was  a  boy.  He  had  been  on  his 
way  home  in  the  next  village  and  had  sought 
shelter  in  the  house  from  the  storm. 

I  <lragged  him  out,  and  was  about  fifteen 
jards  from  tlie  house  when  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion. Kubarkiu  liad  bought  ten  pounds 
of  powder  at  the  last  fair  and  had  kept  it  in 
the  large  brick  stove. 

The  hut  collapsed.  Some  of  the  bricks 
whizzed  by  my  head,  imcomfortably  close, 
lint  tlie  boy  was  saved,  and  with  aid  of  fresh 
air  and  a  little  brandy  he  soon  came  out  of 
his  stupor. 


Ten  years  had  passed.  I  was  lieutenant 
in  the  body-guard  of  the  Czar.  Before 
Plevna  we  were  forced  into  active  service. 

One  morning  I  Avas  ordered  to  take  a  pri- 
vate dispatch  from  the  Emperor  to  General 
Todleben.  A  guard  of  tAA'elve  men  escorted 
me  when  I  started  from  headquarters.  It 
Avas  a  bright  morning  after  several  days  of 
drizzling  rain.  Tlie  road  through  the  forest 
Avas  very  soft  and  we  could  make  but  very 
slow  progress.  At  about  ten  o'clock  we 
reached  an  open  valley.  I  ordered  a  halt  to 
decide  if  I  should  ci'oss  the  open  space  or 
turn  to  the  left  and  keep  in  the  woods  until 
I  had  got  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  the 
enemy.  It  would  have  been  just  twenty 
miles  more  of  muddy  road.  The  dispatch 
was  important  and  haste  necessary,  so  I  de- 
cided to  move  straight  on. 

We  had  hardly  reached  the  open  valley 
when  a  small  cloud  of  smoke  from  the 
northern  fort  of  I'levna  told  me  that  we  had 
been  seen  and  AV(M-e  now  a  target  for  the 
Turkish  guns. 

A  short  command  from  me  brought  my 
men  into  a  liiie,  so  tliat  the  enemy  had  only 
one  man  to  aim  at.  We  Avere  moving  at  full 
spted  toward  tlie  protecting  timber  on  the 
other  side. 

The  first  shell  fell  short;  the  second  burst 
fully  a  thousand  yards  behind  us;  the  third 
•was  "  dead,"  and  passed  fifty  feet  in  front  of 
us. 

We  were  almost  in  the  shade  of  the  tall 
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piuos  when  I  heard  a  terrific  crash  and  lost 
my  seusos.  I  awoke  very  soon,  with  a  sting- 
ing pain  in  my  head.  A  man  lay  right  over 
me.  He  was  unbntlonhig  my  uniform.  The 
thought  of  a  "  war-hyena  "  flashed  through 
my  mind.  Cautiously  I  opened  one  eye- 
just  enougli  to  see  who  my  assailant  was. 
To  my  astonishment  I  saw  that  it  was  one  of 
my  own  men. 

He  liad  noticMMJ  my  movement,  and  whis- 
pered: "  Keep  still;  we  are  the  only  survi- 
vors." 

"But,  man,"  said  I;  "take  the  dispatch 
and  get  into  safety." 

"No,"  he  whispered;  "I  shall  cover  your 
body  with  mine  imtil  help  comes.  The  Turks 
will  fire  again  as  soon  as  they  see  one  of  us 
move.  You  rememlu>r  tlie  time  you  saved 
me  from  the  burning  house  of  Michael  Ku- 
barkin  ?    Now  is   my   turn  to  show  that   I 


have  not  forgotten  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
you." 

A  few  minutes  later  came  a  little  troop 
from  the  timber,  with  the  flag  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Eleven  men  were  buried  on  the 
spot,  and  I  was  taken  back  on  a  stretcher, 
having  lost  one  eye  and  suffering  from  a 
broken  .law. 

While  the  dead  were  l)eing  buried  and  the 
first  bandages  being  put  on  me  my  brave 
soldier  had  disappeared,  and  one  of  the 
liorses  (if  the  Red  Cross  command  was  miss- 
ing. 

When  I  was  discharged  from  the  hospital 
I  recognized  in  the  sergeant  of  my  regiment, 
who  was  the  first  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
recovery,  the  soldier  who  had  covered  me 
with  his  body  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It  was 
the  boy  I  had  dragged  from  the  burning  hut 
on  my  uncle's  estate. 


Boys'  Clubs. 

By  the  Rev.   Charles  Stelzle. 


A  VISIT  to  any  one  of  our  penitentia- 
ries will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  its  Inmates  are  young 
men,  and  as  one  goes  through  the  corridors 
and  workshops  of  the  great  institution  and 
thinks  of  the  lost  opportunities  represented 
In  the  Avrecked  manhood  of  the  prisoner,  it 
seems  as  tho  the  sad  words,  "  It  might  have 
been,"  are  written  upon  the  forehead  of 
every  criminal. 

But  the  time  when  "  it  might  have  been  " 
was  back  In  the  boyhood  days  of  the  man 
who  is  now  hardened  by  crime;  if  only  he 
had  had  a  friend  to  advise  and  help  when 
lie  was  beset  by  the  temptations  of  city  life, 
he  might  now  be  found  occupying  a  position 
of  honor  instead  of  wearing  the  prisoner's 
stripes. 

There  are  many  things  that  lead  the  aver- 
age boy  astray,  and  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing him  straight  is  serious  enough  in  the  re- 
fined, well  regulated  home,  but  what  about 
the  boy  Avho  has  no  place  that  is  a  real  home 
to  him,  but  simply  a  lodge  where  he  spends 
the  night?  The  conditions  in  our  crowded 
I  tenements  have  more  to  do  with  crime  and 


Immorality  than  will  over  be  known  this 
side  of  the  .Judgment  Day.  Eighteen  per- 
sons living  in  three  rooms,  twelve  of  them 
being  adults,  are  not  calculated  to  stimulate 
high  ideals  in  the  mind  of  the  average  boy. 

The  boy  in  such  a  home  is  usually  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  father,  especially  when 
lie  leaves  school  and  starts  out  to  "  help 
support  the  family." 

Usually,  he  starls  to  work  at  fifteen;  if  he 
is  large  for  his  age  and  strong,  he  goes  to 
the  factory  just  as  soon  as  he  can  pass  for 
that  age. 

His  evenings  are  now  open  to  him,  since 
he  has  no  school  lessons  to  prepare;  he  has 
more  money  to  spend  than  he  ever  had  be- 
fore; his  circle  of  acciuaintances  is  enlarged; 
and,  ordinarily,  it  includes  some  young  fel- 
low who  has  seen  something  of  the  shadowy 
side  of  city  life,  and  as  our  boy  goes  about 
town  with  him,  seeing  its  gay  life  and  com- 
paring it  with  his  own  monotonous  exist- 
ence, it  is  a  question  of  only  a  short  time, 
usually,  when  the  slender  tie  that  binds  him 
to  his  liumble  home  is  broken,  and  he  falls 
into    the   clutches    of    the    manager    of    the 
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cheap   theater,    the    saloon   keeper   and    the 
keeper   of   the   downtown   dive. 

If  he  hasn't  the  money  to  spend  in  order 
to  see  "  life,"  he  spends  his  evenings  stand- 
ing upon  the  street  corner,  where  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  arrested  by  the  policeman, 
who  is  his  special  enemy. 

Nearly  every  member  of  a  young  men's 
club  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar  liad 
spent  at  least  one  night  in  the  police  sta- 
tion before  joining  the  club,  because  they 
were  found  loitering  on  the  corner,  or  in 
front  of  their  own  homes. 

Earnest  men  and  women  have  become  in- 
terested in  the  boys  who  are  thus  situated, 
and  they  have  organized  what  are  now 
known  as  boys'  clubs,  into  which  they  seek 
to  gather  them,  and  where  they  are  shown 
the  possibilities  of  a  larger  life  and  a  broad- 
er development  than  they  would  ever  se- 
cure upon  the  streets,  or  in  places  of  ques- 
tionable amusement. 

The  first  boys'  club  of  which  the  writer 
has  anj^  knowledge  was  that  organized  in 
New  Haven  in  1872  by  one  of  the  city  ben- 
evolent societies,  and  which  was  conducted 
with  more  or  less  success  by  students  from 
Yale  College.  But  the  club  started  in  St. 
Mark's  place.  New  York,  in  1876,  is  prob- 
ably the  recognized  pioneer  in  this  kind  of 
worjc,  and  one  which  has  served  for  a  model 
in  similar  organizations  during  the  early 
years  of  their  history,  altho  many  have  since 
developed  along  other  lines  which  seemed 
to  be  best  suited  to  the  boys  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal. 

There  are  now  many  boys'  clubs  in  New 
York  and  other  cities,  nearly  every  church 
situated  in  a  mission  field  having  some  form 
of  organization  among  its  boys,  altho  boys' 
clubs  are  not  confined  to  the  churches  by 
any  means.  The  settlements  and  other  or- 
ganizations are  doing  a  work  for  the  boy  of 
llie  neighboi'hood,  with  more  or  less  success. 

Many  of  these  clubs  have  a  permanent 
l)uilding  fund,  and  it  is  their  hope  that  some 
day  they  will  have  an  ideal  building  with 
the  proper  facilities  which  go  toward  mak- 
ing the  club  just  what  they  think  it  should 
be,  altho  some  of  the  clubs  that  are  backed, 
by  a  strong  chui'ch  organization  have  fine 
equipments,  notably  those  clubs  connected 
with   St.   George,   St-   Bartholomew,   Grace, 


Collegiate,  Bethany  Memorial,  Calvary, 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian,  Good  Will 
Chapel,  Amity  and  some  other  churches. 

Interest  in  this  form  of  social  work  is 
growing  constantly,  and  the  average  club 
manager  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  some  in- 
formation that  will  help  make  his  club  more 
attractive,  and  give  it  a  more  extended  in- 
fluence. 

The  suggestions  which  follow  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  wide  range  of  inquiry  and  some 
practical  experience. 

In  organizing  a  boys'  club,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  definite  plan.  Any  one 
can  open  a  reading  room,  and  allow  the  boys 
to  flock  in,  but  this  does  not  mean  a  boys' 
club;  it  usually  means  a  rabble  and  ends  in 
a  row. 

And  if  the  club  is  situated  in  the  average 
mission  field,  it  means  that  you  are  mixing 
up  indiscriminately  the  vicious  boy  with  the 
one  who  does  not  as  yet  know  much  of  the 
evil  ways  of  the  street,  and  the  almost  in- 
evitable result  will  be  that  your  club  room 
will  become  the  plotting  place  for  a  gang  of 
boys  who  will  soon  become  a  nuisance  in  the 
neighborhood. 

A  boys'  club  will  surely  fail  in  doing  its 
best  work  unless  there  is  some  definite  plan 
in  the  mind  of  the  manager  with  regard  to 
the  whole  enterprise,  and  some  definite  pur- 
pose in  every  entertainment  or  meeting.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  confine  one's  self  to  purely 
negative  work;  keeping  the  boys  off  the 
streets  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  putting 
something  into  their  hearts  and  minds  that 
will  be  helpful   is  better. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  many  boys' 
clubs  is  the  social  element;  in  fact,  some 
managers  have  attempted  to  carry  on  then" 
work  upon  this  basis  alone,  and  they  have 
found  invariably  that  the  boys  could  not  be 
held  permanently  unless  something  besides 
games  and  socials  were  provided.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  crowded  neighborhoods  an  in- 
terest has  been  maintained  so  that  the  mem- 
bership has  seemed  to  grow  to  almost  in- 
credible proportions,  but  it  would  be  found 
upon  investigation  that  the  very  great  ma- 
jority had  simply  "  passed  through "  the 
club,  making  room  for  the  hundreds  and 
sometimes  the  thousands  which  followed. 

Some  club  managers  go  to  the  other  ex- 
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Ireine;  they  strive  to  build  up  a  great  edu- 
cational institution,  rivaling  the  evening 
and  the  technical  schools  in  curriculum  and 
general  management.  But  it  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be  a  mistake,  for  while  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  establish  an  educational 
institution  for  boys,  the  manager  of  the 
boys'  club  who  attempts  it  is  departing 
from  the  original  design  of  boys'  club  work 
and  is  entering  upon  a  field  which  is  clear- 
ly out  of  his  province.  The  boys'  club  is 
not  an  evening  school,  and  the  time  and  en- 
ergy of  the   manager   might   better   be   di- 


many  reasons  has  been  eradicated.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished,  the  boys'  club  will 
have  fulfilled  a  great  mission. 

It  is  best  not  to  let  the  boys  get  an  im- 
pression that  you  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  money  at  your  command  (very  few  clubs 
have),  because  it  usually  has  the  effect  of 
making  them  recldess  with  the  privileges 
they  then  enjoy,  and  they  will  not  appre- 
ciate what  you  give  them  so  much  as  if  they 
realized  that  the  new  feature  has  cost  some- 
body a  struggle,  and  they  will  enjoy  it  still 
better  if  thej'  themselves  have  had  a  part  in 


reoted  into  other  channels,  which,  while  they  securing  it. 

may,  and  should,  lead  the  boy  to  the  even-  Many  new  clubs  are  dependent  upon  their 
ing  school,  should  not  be  spent  in  doing  that  friends  for  second-hand  reading  matter  to  be 
work  which  is  already  being  done  in  the  used  in  the  club  rooms.  This  should  be  re- 
evening  school  far  better  than  the  average  placed  as  soon  as  possible  by  new  and  reg- 
club  manager  can  possibly  do  it.  ularly  published  matter,  which  must  be  kept 
Work  in  a  boys'  club  should  be  largely  in-  on  file  in  an  orderly  manner,  because  the  en- 


spirational;  it  should  have  for  its  supremo 
aim  the  building  up  of  character,  and  what- 
ever is  conducive  to  this  result  may  be  here 
introduced. 

Such  evening  classes  as  would  have  a 
tendency  to  develop  the  ethical  side  of  a 
boy's  nature  are  always  helpful.  Lectures 
or  talks  on  the  care  of  the  body,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sciences,  the  conduct  of  great 
business  enterprises  such  as  the  daily  news- 
paper, the  doi)artment  store,  the  railroad  or 
the  stock  exchange,  are  always  helpful  and 
inspiring  if  presented  in  a  manner  which 
will  appeal  to  the  average  boy.  He  should 
be  encouraged  to  aspire  to  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  life,  and  he  should  find  in  the  club 


vironuieut  of  the  boys  will  have  much  to  do 
with  their  general  behavior,  and  the  best 
influence  will  always  be  exerted  when  the 
rooms  are  neatly  kept  and  everything  is 
done  decently  and  in  order. 

The  question  of  the  relative  value  of  large 
and  small  clubs  has  been  discussed  with 
considerable  interest.  There  are  advan- 
tages in  both  methods,  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here,  but  whatever  the  future  pol- 
icy of  the  manager  may  be,  it  has  been 
found  best  to  limit  the  membership  in  the 
beginning,  so  that  he  may  become  ac- 
(luainted  with  the  boys  who  are  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  tjie  future  of  the  club. 

There  should  be  some  kind  of  a  division 


manager   a    fiieud    willing   to    help    by   his  according  to  age  or  natural  selection  when 

sympathy  and  his  advice.  the  club  begins  to  grow;  a  lad  of  eighteen 

Debating   societies   are    frequently   organ-  will  not  care  to  be  associated  -with  a  boy  of 

ized  among  tlie  boys  from  fourteen  to  eigh-  ten. 

•  eeu,  and  it  almost  takes  one's  breath  away  It  is  well  sometimes  to  give  the  boys  some 


part  in  the  management  of  the  club.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  have  them  elect 
llieir  own  officers,  altho  one  needs  to  limit 
tlieir  power,  or  place  a  check  upon  them  in 
some  way.    This  gives  them  a  personal  re- 


to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  they  discuss 
and  dismiss  matters  of  world  Avide  interest. 
But  the  practice  in  debate  and  the  knowl- 
t'dge  of  parliamentary  law  acquired  is  al- 
ways helpful  to  tlie  boys,   many  of  whom 

will  some  day  debate  in  real  life,  when  there     sponsibility,  and  they  will  naturally  take  a 

great  deal  of  pride  in  maintaining  a  high 
standard  for  the  club.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  maintain  order  is  to  take  the  ring- 
leader in  the  capers  of  the  boys  and  give 
liim  the  authority  of  a  policeman  in  the  club 
rooms.    lie  will  then  be  just  as  enthusiastic 


will  bo  real  issues  at  stake. 

i.  Whatever  is  suggestive  of  home  life 
sliould  be  introduced  into  the  club  rooms, 
because  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat.  after 
all  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  club  is 
to  develop   that   love   for   home   which    for 
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ill  kccpiiis'  order  as  he  was  before  in  leadiiij;  willi  a  cluircli  (ir.iraiiizafion,  and  if  it  was  or- 

tlie  boys  into  niischief.  pniized  lor  titc  purpose  of  winning-  the  boys 

The  (luestion  of  discipline  may  usually  be  lor  Christ,  I  here  seems  but  one  thing  to  do— 
<i'ft  in  the  hands  of  the  boys,  since  most  win  them.  IJow  lids  is  to  l)e  accomplished 
boys  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  will  will  dc|)i'n(l  up«in  the  wisdom  of  the  super- 
stand  up  for  that  which  is  right  and  fair,  intendeiit.  it  may  Ik-  best,  for  very  many 
and  discipline  administered  by  the  boys  will  reasons,  never  In  lime  an  oi»en  religious 
usually  be  far  more  effective  than  if  it  came  meeting,  luit  ratiici-  lo  d<.  personal  work 
from  the  manager,  while  at  the  same  time  among  the  l)oys  wJien  oj. port  unity  offers, 
tiie  managci-  may  still  be  i-eg;ii-dcd  as  a  In  a  certain  Sunday-sciiool  with  whicli 
friend.  H,,.   ^vriter   is   familial-  there  ai-o  more  boys 

iVrnianenI  expulsion  from  the^club  should  than    girls,    most    (^f    tlie    boys    having    been 

rarely  be  restored  to  as  a   means  of  discip-  drawn    into    the    scho.il    tlu-ough    the    boys' 

line.     One  needs  to  distiiiguisli   iietween  the  <'lul)  eonne<'ted  with  the  mission,  altho  there 

exuberant  life  of  hoy  nature  and  downright  has  never  been  a  public  invitation  given  in 

viciousness.  (ln>  ^^.^iij  rooms,  neither  has  there  ever  been 

Ordinarily  the  <lub  which  is  composed  a  religious  meeting  held  among  the  members 
of  l)oys  wlio  are  iie\cr  guilty  of  any  of  the  of  the  boys' clii1>.  However,  prejudice  against 
pranlcs  which  are  peculiar  to  boys  is  a  religious  teaching  is  not  nearly  as  prevalent 
very  slow  affair  ;ind  r:u-el.\-  turns  out  a  good  among  boys  as  most  peojile  imagine,  because 
live  "  hustler."  Tiiis.  of  course,  does  not  it  has  been  found  that  lioys  can  be  inter- 
necessarily  follow  ;  it  is  simi)ly  a  matter  of  ested  in  the  Oospel  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is 
general  observation.  tlie   power  of  God   unto  salvation  even   for 

The  (ruestion  as  to  whether  oi-  not  thei-e  llie  wild  street  Arab;  altlio,  of  course,  it  re- 
should  be  any  direct  religious  work  done  in  ([uires  a  lea<ler  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  club  has  been  vaiiously  decided.  Very  boy  nature,  and  who  can  present  the  Gospel 
many  club  in;iiiageis  think  it  unwise  lo  do  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  touch  his  heart. 
so,  sometimes  ])ec;iuse  of  tile  large  Catholic  A  boys'  clul)  that  stops  short  of  religious 
and  llclirew  element  leiirescMited  among  the  training  fails  at  a  most  vital  point,  because 
club  members,  or  because  lliej'  fear  that  it  no  true  character  can  lie  jicrfected  without 
will  have  the  elfecl  of  driving  away  the  boy  the  Chi-ist  si)irit,  altlio.  no  doubt,  many  of 
who  apparently  circs  nothing  for  religions  these  clulis  are  accomplishing  much  tliat  is 
tc-icliing.     If.  liowe\-ei-.  tlie  club  is  connected  good. 

Nkw  \f>RK  City. 
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The  Little  Cripple. 

By  Hannah  Parker  Kimball. 

OI'Ll*  any  i)ower  make  those  slionldcrs   whole'.' 
Sui-ely  he  may  grow  taller- l>ut   tli:it   stoo])! 
Yet  what  tine  sport"    He  has  f(Uiiid  a  liarrel-hoop. 

.\n(l  with  a  little  stick  he  makes  it  roll. 

'Tis  true  it   (juiclvly  jiasses  from  control. 

I'.ut  tlicn  lie  plants  his  crutch  with  forw.-ird  dioo]). 

rushing  his  wa\    and  bent  into  a  loop, 

.\iid  hitches  on,  and  rolls  again,  his  s((ul 

.Ml   in  his  small,  s<inare  f:ice.    A^'hat   glowing,   rare, 

.\nd  eager  joy  it  is:    I'pon  his  high, 

I'oor  ridge  of  slioulder — work  of  endless  care  - 

Hangs  a  lace  collar,  in  abundant  fall, 

.Vdjusted   by  some  piteous,   loving  eye 

That    would  not  see  the  shoulders  stooped  at   all. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Rhodes's  History  of  the  United 
States.* 

IVIr.  KiiODEs  knows  well  the  value  of  time 
in  tile  (levelopnienl  of  n  standard  liistory. 
The  four  Aoluines  lie  has'  issued  witli  a 
true  scliolar's  deliberation,  show  that  lie 
does.  The  third  was  noticed  by  us  Xo- 
venihcr  21st,  18!)5,  almost  exactly  four  years 
ago.  It  covered  the  extremely  difficult  but 
intensely  interesting  period  of  the  opening 
Civil  War  and  the  first  year  of  it  down  to 
the  siege  of  Yorlvtown  by  General  McClellan 
in  the  si)ring  of  18(32.  It  was  uncommonly 
strong  in  tracing  the^  inner  social,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, conimercial  and  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  its  civilization- 
all  those  deeper  agencies,  influences  and  in- 
terior forces  which  determine  events  and 
carry  tliem   forward. 

Tlie  fourth  voliime,  just  published  by  tlie 
Harpers,  resumes  the  history  at  tlie  siege  of 
Yorlctown.  and  carries  it  on  in  st>ven  chap- 
ters of  varying  length  to  tlic  ic-election  of 
Lincoln  in  November,  1864. 

War,  in  its  most  horrid  aspect,  now  domi- 
nates the  land  and  absorbs  the  historian,  as 
it  (lid   tlie  country.    He  shows   himself  the 
faithful  chronicler  of  the  times  and  mirror 
'>f  tlie  age,  by  giving  us  a  volume  which  is 
almost  wholly  absorbed   in   the  objective  liis- 
lory  of  the  war.    Everything  in  it  is  on  the 
war  basis  or  in  relation  to  it.    Social  life  ap- 
pears furrowed  by  its  deep  distraction.   Poli- 
tics,   religion,    cliurcli.    State,    tinaiice.    dii)lo- 
luatic  negotiation  apiiear  only  in  their  rela- 
|tiou   to   the    tremendous    struggle.     The    iii- 
erlor  view  of  the  national  life  and  civiliza- 
ioii.  tariffs,  compioiiiises,  balances  of  trade, 
■he  decline  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  all 
jhat  sociological  review,  which  was  so  tell- 
iig  in   the   previous   volume,    disapi)ears   in 
his,  suppressed  in  the  awful  tempest  of  war, 
"hich  in  1S(i2  had  gathered  in  deepest  gloom 
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and  broken  with  utmost  fury  on  the  sorely 
tried,  but  still  courageous  Republic.  The 
conspicuous  absence  of  those  more  genial, 
gracious  and  social  elements  of  a  normal 
civilization  from  lliis  volume  are  the  most 
truthful  indication  of  ilie  absorption  of  the 
nation  in  tin-  treiueiidous  struggle.  Its 
gloomiest  period,  with  its  military  catas- 
trophies,  its  menace  of  foreign  intervention, 
its  more  dangerous  men.-ice  of  divided  public 
opinion  and  political  action,  its  problem  of 
tinance,  its  prolilem  of  conscription,  and  its 
yet  unsolved  problem  of  slavery,  was  to  be 
described  in  the  seven  chapters  of  this 
Fourtli  A'olume.  Occasionally  Mr.  Rhodes 
seems  to  forget  the  difference  between  the 
work  he  has  on  hand,  of  writing  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  wliat  .Mr.  .John  C.  Ropes 
was  doing  witli  siicli  distinguished  ability 
when  d(>atli  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  to  his 
incomparable  "liistory  of  tiie  War." 

It  is.  liowever,  due  to  .Mr.  Rliodes  to  say 
tliat  his  military  work,  analysis  of  cam- 
paigns, interpretation  of  military  move- 
ments, and  description  of  battles,  is  done 
well  in  a  thorough,  graiihic  and  intelligent 
May  which  keeps  the  reader  to  the  main 
point  and  does  not  lose  him  in  a  wilderness 
of  insignificant  detail.  His  judgment  is  cool, 
and  in  general  founded  on  the  best  authori- 
ties, among  whom  none  can  Im»  better  or 
more  trustworthy  than  Mr.  Ropes  and  the 
late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker. 

Discussion  as  to  General  McClellan  may 
be  regarded  as  clo.sed,  and  closed  as  to  its 
iiiiliortant  points,  by  the  very  damaging  evi- 
dence against  himself  which  he  introduced 
into  his  "Own  Story."  .Mr.  Rhodes  retells 
tlie  whole  iiiiiful  story  as  jiart  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  and  sums  up  in  a  verdict,  which 
divides  the  blame  at  one  time  between  Stan- 
Ion  and  McClell;iii.  and  .-it  another  brings 
ill  Ilalleck  for  tlie  lu>avier  censures.  Halleck 
was.  no  doubt,  a  wooden  man  and  a  military 
pedant,  but  nothing  could  illustrate  more 
forcibly  the  inspiring  and  transforming  ef- 
fect which  men  of  genius  or  even  first  rate 
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ability  have  on  men  like  him,  than  that  when 
Grant  and  Meade  came  to  the  front  we  hear 
no  more  complaints  of  the  war  office  at 
Washington.  McClellan  was  the  costliest 
blunder  the  nation  ever  invested  in,  and  yet 
there  were  times  when  he  was  right  and 
both  Halleck  and  Stanton  wi-ong. 

Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Rhodes 
than  his  candor,  unless  it  is  his  kindred  pas- 
sion for  fair  dealing  between  the  parties  iu 
a  dispute.  He  writes,  for  example,  in  the 
most  kindly  appreciation  of  General  Fitz 
John  Porter,  especially  as  to  his  conduct  at 
Malvern  Hill,  and  as  to  the  cruel  injustice 
he,  for  a  while,  endured.  With  all  his  at- 
tempt to  be  fair,  he  has  done  a  gallant  Chris- 
tiau  officer  injustice  in  the  summary  con- 
clusion (p.  128): 

"  Of  Porter's  conduct  this  day  it  may  be  said 
that  he  rendered  his  commander  a  measure  of 
technical  obedience,  but  not  a  zealous  support." 
That  is  not  Schofield's  conclusion,  nor 
Terry's.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  a  very  sen- 
sitive reader  will  discover  iu  other  parts  of 
the  volume  examples  of  that  kind  of  im- 
partiality which  has  made  some  judges  a 
terror  to  their  friends. 

Passing  from  the  military  to  the  civil  and 
social  side  of  the  work  the  conservative  and 
judicial  qiialities  of  the  author's  mind  be- 
come very  apparent.  We  see  them  in  the 
superb  body  of  carefully  studied  notes  which 
enrich  his  work.  We  see  them  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Tax  act  of  1862,  of  the  Confisca- 
tion act,  of  General  Hunter's  unauthorized 
emancipation  order;  in  his  extremely  inter- 
esting history  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  iu  Mr. 
Lincoln's  mind.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than 
his  description  of  the  religious  character  the 
act  assumed  to  the  President  the  more  he 
reflected  on  it,  his  patience,  his  good  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  eager  spirits  like  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  and  his  decision  not  to  issue  the 
proclamation  in  a  time  of  depressiou,  when 
it  might  lose  its  moral  effect  and  rouse  the 
South  to  greater  fury,  as  an  appeal  to  the 
slaves  to  rise  against  their  masters  and  save 
an  otherwise  failing  cause. 

Antietam  was  fought  September  17th,  1862, 
and  gave  Lincoln  his  opportunity.  Septem- 
ber   23d    the    long    withheld    proclamation, 


which  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  war,  and 
uiad6  the  American  Republic  the  leader  in  a 
new  stage  of  human  progress,  was  piiblished 
to  the  world.  jNIr.  Rhodes  describes  faith- 
fully its  reception — a  burst  of  exultation 
followed  by  an  ominous  silence,  which 
showed  that  opinion  was  divided  often  in  the 
same  man's  mind;  stocks  declined,  recruiting 
was  checked,  and  the  autumnal  electious 
threatened  the  administration  with  a  defeat, 
from  which  they  were  only  saved  by  New 
England.  Michigiiu.  Iowa.  California  and  the 
border  States. 

Mr.  Rhodes  discusses  with  great  pertinence 
to  the  present  time  the  grievances,  real  and 
alleged,  which  helped  on  the  disaffection,  the 
question  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  interfer- 
ence with  the  press,  which  formed  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  the  Democratic  protest  of 
the  day.  the  famous  Vallaudigham  case,  his 
arrest  and  the  suppression  of  the  Chicago 
Times. 

When  we  come  to  count  them,  this  volume 
has  to  deal  with  a  surprising  number  of  the 
most  momentous  events  in  American  history, 
the  peninsular  campaign,  Lee's  invasion  of 
Maryland  and  overthrow  at  Antietam,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Fredericksburg,  Lee's  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  alarm  at  Harrisburg,  Get- 
tysburg,   Vicksburg,    Chattanooga,    Grant's 
campaign     in     the,    wilderness,     Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea,  and  the  tremendous  blows 
which   were  gradually  bringing  nearer  the 
collapse  of  Appomattox.    Wlien  the  roar  and 
blazon  of  such  tremendous  events  as  these 
become   less  intense  and  permit  us  to  look 
around  a  little,  the  stage  is  still  filled  with  • 
great  events,  which  in  their  way  have  on 
them  the  mark  of  the  war,  and  still  keep  us 
in  its  atmosphere,  such  as  the  building  and 
escape  of  the  "  Alabama,"  English  sympathy 
with    the    Confederacy,     Louis    Napoleon's 
open  wish  to  aid  it,  and  the  tremendous  po- 
litical struggle  which  was  always  going  on 
to  hold  the  nation  up  to  the  tremendous  de- 
mand that  was  made  on  it.    Amid  such  a 
conflict,  in  the  stress  and  crisis  of  the  last  of 
this  loug  series  of  supreme  endeavors,  the 
volume  ends,  and  ends  with  the  re-electiou 
of    Lincoln,    with    Atlanta    in     Sherman's 
hands,  Farragut  iu  Mobile  Bay,  and  "  Sheri- 
dan's Ride  "  ringing  through  the  nation. 
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A  Study  of  Tropical  Coloni- 
zation* 

We  find  at  the  outset  a  patronizing  tone 
and  an  attitude  of  somewhat  coclcsure  abil- 
ity to  settle  things  which  detract  from  the 
value  of  this  excellent  work.  Moreover,  the 
author  is  not,  we  fear,  very  careful  about 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  his  statements.  In 
his  preface  he  tells  us  that,  up  to  the  time 
of  our  conquest  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  the  United  States  had  never 
held  a  dependency.  \Ve  do  not  see  that 
Alaska  has  ever  been  anything  else.  But 
doubtless  INIr.  Ireland  meant,  what  he  did 
not  say,  that  we  had  no  tropical  dependen- 
cies, which  is  true. 

The  arrangement  of  the  discussion  here  of- 
fered is  admirable  as  a  preliminary  one  lead- 
ing up  to  a  fuller  examination  of  the  subject 
when  experience  and  materials  have  ac- 
cumulated. In  the  "  Introduction  "  the  au- 
thor attempts  to  define  and  describe  what  a 
colony  really  is.  His  essay  is  readable  and 
full  of  useful  information  for  the  general 
reader,  bringing  together  in  compact  form  a 
great  deal  of  cullings  from  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  arranging  it  intelligibly. 
Chapter  II,  on  the  "  Forms  of  (Jovernment 
in  Tropical  Countries,"  sketclies  entertaining- 
ly, and  with  considerable  show  of  knowledge, 
the  expcn-iments,  especially  by  Great  Britain, 
in  governing  tropical  dependencies.  Chapter 
III  treats  of  "  Trade  and  the  Flag,"  and  here 
begins  wlint  we  can  but  take  as  Mr.  Ire- 
land's special  pleading  against  tropical  col- 
^onizatiou.  He  makes  a  great  array  of  facts 
I  with  demonstrative  diagrams  and  tables  of 
results;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  gathering  his 
1  material  he  has,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
l)een  keeping  the  corner  of  an  eye  upon  the 
main  cliance  to  demonstrate  what  he  set  out 
jto  make  clear— namely,  that  tropical  colonies 
jilo  not  give  trade  in  return  for  the  flag. 
While  his  contention  may  be  strictly  true, 
t  seems  clear  that,  in  order  to  accept  his  re- 
sult, we  must  have  a  less  apparently  precon- 
certed arrangement  of  the  facts  to  prove  it. 

In  Chapter  IV  we  have  a  running  sketch 
I'f  the  '•  Earlier  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Prob- 
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lem  in  tlie  Tropics,"  in  which  a  good  general 
impression  of  the  conditions  following  slav- 
ery is  supljlemented  by  a  study  of  the  dis- 
position and  habits  of  the  f  reedmen  of  color. 
Here  would  appear  to  be  the  stumbling  block 
for  progress.  Mr.  Ireland  draws  a  depress- 
ing and  discouraging  picture  of  the  mass  of 
tropical  inhabitants,  especially  as  regards 
tlieir  attitude  toward  regular  and  systematic 
labor.  Speaking  of  the  West  Indies,  he 
says: 

"  It  may  be  said  that  sixty  years  of  freedom 
do  not  seem  to  have  done  very  much  in  the  way 
of  improving  the  morality  of  the  negroes,  what- 
ever they  may  have  achieved  in  the  direction  of 
education  and  religious  in.struction,  for  the  per- 
centage of  illegitimacy  in  the  l^irths  of  some  of 
the  AVest  Indian  colonies,  during  1897,  was  as 
follows:  Barbados,  54.1.5  per  cent.;  St.  Lucia, 
60.25  per  cent.,  and  British  Guiana,  60  per 
cent." 

In  Chapter  V  we  pass  from  slavery  and  its 
effects  to  an  examination  of  "The  Indentured 
Labor  System  in  the  British  Colonies," 
which  is  very  lucidly  explained.  We  are 
shown  how,  by  the  system  of  protection  es- 
tablished, the  planters  are  forced  to  employ 
indentured  immigrants  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  to  treat  them  justly.  "  Penal 
clauses  are  attached  to  the  contract  of  in- 
denture, both  as  against  the  planter  and  the 
immigrant,  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  be- 
ing provided  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
breach  of  contract.  No  punishment  of  any 
kind  can  be  inflicted  on  an  indentured  immi- 
grant, except  by  the  Government  authorities, 
after  trial  and  conviction  before  a  magis- 
trate." 

Chapter  VI  discusses  at  some  length  the 
Dutch  methods  of  solving  the  tropical  labor 
problem.  It  seems  that  while  the  Dutch  sys- 
tem is  in  some  regards  preferable  to  the 
British,  it  offers  less  protection  to  the  la- 
borer, and  Dutch  success  probably  owes 
more  to  the  native  disposition  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  than  to  the  excellence  of  the  labor 
system.  In  Java  the  coffee  planting  was 
lirst  carried  on  largely  under  a  sort  of  co- 
t)perative  plan.  The  rural  villages  were 
classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding land,  the  number  of  working  In- 
habitants, the  water  supply  and  so  forth; 
and  the  number  of  coffee  trees  to  be  planted 
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each  year  was  fixed  to  suit  the  conditions. 
When  the  trees  came  into  bearing  the  prod- 
ucts were  divided  into  five  parts,  two  of 
which  went  to  the  Government,  three  to  the 
cultivator.  Under  this  system  .Tava  was 
very  prosperous,  considering  all  the  in- 
fluences working  to  hinder  progress.  "  The 
abandonment  of  the  culture  system  has  been 
followed  by  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  rev- 
enue of  the  colony,  and  from  1876  down  to 
the  present  time,  Java  has  failed  to  pay  its 
expenses  from  its  revenues."  "But  our  au- 
thor does  not,  we  think,  properly  reckon 
Avith  the  largest  factor  in  bringing  about 
this  change  in  the  revenue,  to  wit,  the  vast 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  world's 
coffee  commerce.  The  money-producing 
value  of  all  the  coffee  areas  of  the  world 
must  be  considered,  and  the  lively  competi- 
tion which  has  arisen  on  account  of  a  largely 
increased  supply.  Already  in  South  Amer- 
ica, Central  America  and  other  coffee  coun- 
'tries  many  plantations  have,  been  abandoned 
or  greatly  neglected,  because  the  increased 
supply  has  reduced  prices  below  the  profit- 
able point. 

When  in  his  final  chapter— VII— Mr.  Ire- 
land comes  to  tell  us  about  the  "  Colonial 
Problem  of  the  United  States,"  he  does  not 
impress  us  with  much  weight. 

"  To  predict  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippines,"  says  he, 
with  considerable  self  complacency,  "  would 
be  to  blind  oneself  to  the  great  qualities  of 
the  American  people;  to  predict  any  imme- 
diate success  would  be  to  close  one's  eyes 
to  the  grave  difficulties  to  be  faced  and  to 
credit  the  Avterionn  system  of  (jovcnunent  ivith 
an  elasticity  and  adaptability  ivhich  it  does  not 
possess." 

'We  italicize  the  concluding  words  of  this 
remarkably  cocksure  deliverance,  and  pause 
to  wonder  how  Mr.  Ireland,  who  tells  us 
that  for  twelve  years  he  has  been  studying 
colonial  government  on  the  spot  in  the  trop- 
ics, has  found  time  to  ground  himself  so 
positively  and  so  unerringly  in  a  knowledge 
of  just  what  our  Government  can  do  and 
what  it  cannot  do  !  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Ireland 
either  knows  very  little  of  American  his- 
tory, or  is  not  able  to  apply  it  in  discussing 
his  subject.  His  chapter  reads  very. much  as 
if    written     hurriedly,     school-boy     fashion, 


after  (■laniniing  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
a  given  theory.  His  arguments  against  our 
ability  to  organize  and  control  labor  in  our 
West  Indian  and  Philippine  possessions  is 
but  a  rehash  of  what  was  predicted  in  1866- 
1870  regarding  our  ability  to  organize  labor 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  Southern  States. 
We  soon  demonstrated  that  cotton-growing 
could  not  only  be  continued,  but  that  we 
could  easily  reach  overproduction,  with  a 
population  hampered  by  new  conditions  of 
the  most  difficult  nature. 

The  whole  question  of  American  colonial 
expansion  and  government  is  one  not  to  be 
solved  by  the  off-hand  method.  Our  success 
or  failure  will  depend  upon  honesty  or  dis- 
honesty. That  we  are  able  to  govern,  and 
well  govern,  our  new  acquisitions  is  settled 
beyond  argument;  whether  we  shall  govern 
them  well  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
obstructionists,  who  are  always  alert  to 
make  every  governmental  effort  end  in  ca- 
lamity, can  do  their  intolerable  work. 

Mr.  Ireland  seems  to  take  just  the  attitude 
that  we  should  expect  of  a  man  jealously 
anxious  about  the  future  of  Great  Britain's 
commercial  supremacy.  He  may  not  regard 
the  sudden  expansion  of  American  influence 
in  the  tropics  with  a  fear  for  British  inter- 
ests; but  his  book  affects  us  as  tho  he  did. 
At  all  events  we  can  but  smile  at  all  the 
books  written  to  show  that  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  Great  Britain  has  had  a  los- 
ing investment  in  her  colonies.  It  is  not  in 
accordance  with  that  Anglo-Saxon  thrift,  so 
well  developed  in  the  English  character,  to 
hold  on  to  the  hot  end  of  a  poker  in  com- 
merce. The  "  tight  little  island  "  has  pros- 
pered apace  with  her  colonial  expansion, 
until  she  has  become  easily  mistress  of  the 
world's  trade.  AVe  Americans  are  not  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  well-prepared  documents 
adroitly  adjusted  to  make  us  believe  thai 
Britain  holds  on  like  grim  death  to  her  co- 
lonial possessions  simply  because  they  are 
intolerably  expensive  ! 

A  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Ireland's  book  is  its  , 
extensive    "  Appendix,"    which    contains  an 
admirable  biblit)graphy  of  works  on  the  gen 
eral  subject  of  "  colonies  and  colonization. 
This  list,  Avhile  it  is  not  exliaustive,  is  fuli  ^ 
and  well  selected.    Tliere  is  also  an  index  of 
autliors,  and  an  excellent  general  index. 
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'"^i  AMvV  tVc  Co.     liij  h'lidj/dnl  Kipliiif,.     (N(,vv 
Vork:  Doubloday  .fc  IMcCliiri".  i^lSM.)     llomvv 
iiodded ;  Napoleon  Rona parte  had  a  AVaterloo- 
uc  ini-lil  iiiciitioii  (.Ihors-and  Mr.  Kipling  ap- 
pears to  distinguislipd  disadvantage  in  Stalki/ 
c6  Co.,  the  style  of  which  cannot  possibly  be 
iiafnral   to   any   njan.      A\'e   like   the   fun   of 
(iH'se  chaiJters;   there's  a  great  deal  of  life 
in  iheni;  but  if  the  .style  is  not  overdone  Ave 
are  misled  by  appearances.    Doubtle.ss  young 
lOnglish   readei-s    Mill    understand   the   slang 
and  the  whang  of  i(  all  better  than  we.     We 
have   bi'cn    embarrassed    most    of   the    time 
while  reading  the  book,  fearing  that  we  were 
disposed  to  laugli  at  the  wrong  things;  still 
wo  have  laughed.     If  the  verses  introducing 
SlalJq/  <G  Co.  are  poetry  in  any  seu.se  of  the 
word,    we   liave  been   educated  to   ill   effect. 
The  "i)oem"  is  plainly  marked  "copyright, 
1S!)0,  by  RiKlyanl  Kii)ling,"  but  we  venture 
to  quote  one  of  the  tliirtccu  stanzas  with  the 
hope    that   none    of   our    budding   American 
poets  will  take  it  for  p;ittern: 

"  Bless  and  praise  we  famous  men — 
Men  of  little  showins-: 
For  their  work  contiuuetli, 
Kroad  and  dcoj)  (.ontinueth, 

(Jrcal  h(>yoiid  Ihoir  knowing!" 
We  clioose  this  stanza  l)ecau.se  Mr.  Kijdiug 
lihuself  italicizes  it  and  i)ractically  duidicates 
il  in  his  ])oeni.  which  doubtless  has  a  niean- 
i'l.u.  and  ills,.  ;,  money  value;  but  it  isn't  po- 
etry. Tcnny.s„n  struck  the  true  key  in  his 
lines— 

.  "We  saw 

'file  (;o(I  williiii   hi,,,   lij.1,1   i,i„  ,-.„.,,_ 

And  scoMii  to  lift  (he  form  and  sl(,w 
In  azure  ^rbits  lieavenly-wise ; 
And  over  those  etJiereal  eyes 

Tlie  bar  of  ^[i(lia(>l  Anseio." 

I'KESKNT   D.w    Kovi-T.    7?,/   Frcdcric   Voini- 

'<iv<l     PevfivUl.    (New      York:  The      Century 

t'onipany.    .<f!2.(K».)    liooks   about    Egypt    are 

'"•"ly  and  of  almost  every  variety;  but  then 

l>m'  is  an  intinile  gamut   of  views  to  take 

'f    Ihat     oldest     and     most     myst(>rious     of 

="Hls.     In    Mr.    Penliel.l-s    book    we    liave    a 

eadable   and   en.ioyabl,>    series    of   chapters 

'1  the  social,   economic,   administrativ,.  .-uid 

>l)ographical    aspe.-ts    of    Mic    pivsml     day 

'.£;ypt.    The   author   was   Diplomatic   Agent 

I'xl  <'onsnl-(!eneral  of  the  United  States  to 

j.^Wpt  during  fonr  years   18U3-1SU7,  and.  of 


•oui.sc,   bad  ample  opportimity   to  study   bis 
subject,    which   his   book   show.s   Ik;   bas   im- 
provi'd   most    industi-iously   and   well.    It     i.'v 
not    a    work    loa.led    with    statistics,    yet    il 
«ives,   together  with   nuich  descriptive  mat- 
ter, a  large  amount  of  valuable  practical  in- 
forniation  upon  history,  trade,  social  and  do- 
mestic  development   and   political    progress, 
closing  with    a    chapter    on    '•  AVintering  in' 
Kgypt     for    Ilealtli's    Sake."    The    book    is 
well   and     profusely    illustrated    and     has   a 
good  index. 

Tnii    I-:.ND   01    A.N    Ku.v.    By  John   S.    Wi>sc. 
(Boston:     Houghton,     Mifflin     <V:     Company. 
$l'.0().)    Altho  Mr.  Wise's  narrative  Hags  per- 
(•ei)tibly  after  the  middle  point  is  pa.ssed,  wi' 
have  found  it  a  most  entertaining  and  inform- 
ing  .sketch    of    Southern    life,  .manners,    do- 
mestic economy,  politics  and  military  oi)era- 
tions.    Tlic    part    of    it    Avliich    outlines    the 
oarly  'settlement  and  growth  of  Eastern  \ir- 
.iiinia  is  unqualifi(>dly  delightful.  We  can  bui 
wish  that  the  style  had  held  up  and  that  the 
record  maintained  its  engaging  presentation 
of  details  wlu-n  the  war  period  Avas  reached. 
Here,   altho   Ave   have   much  to   be  thankful 
for  in  the  Avay  of  keen  observation  and  evi- 
dently truthful  glimp.ses  of  many  important 
persons,  phases  and  incidents  of  a  vanished 
rq/iiHv,   tlie   Avork   seems  hurried,   less  sj)on- 
taneous,  and  marked  Avith  numerous  iiadge? 
of  carelessness.    T'pon   the   Avhole.    however, 
it  is  a  charming  book,  fidl  of  life  and  history 
strongly  sketched. 

Nooks  and   Corneks  or   Nkw   Youk.    Jii/ 
riinrh:«     Hcmstreet.      (Ncav      York:     Charles 
Scribner's    Sons.    $2.00.)    A    beautiful    Imok 
in  every  res])ect  and  as  interesting  as  beau- 
tiful.   The    le.\-t    gives    straight forAvard    de- 
scriptions and  groups  of  facts  Avhicli  are  just 
of  the  .sort  most  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
s(>archer  after  those  historical  side-lights  and 
foot-notes  Avhich  mean  so  much   in  making 
np  a  good  understanding  of  the  past.    It  is 
a  book  of  nooks  and  corners  into  Avhich  the 
roader  is  taken  t<.  I)c  button-holed  and  go.s- 
siped  at  about  old  New  York.    The  informa- 
ti.)n  given  is  in  the  form  of  o.hls  and  ends, 
and  the  illustrations  by  E.  C.  I'eixott..  serve 
their   purpose    admirably.    An    excellent    in- 
dex—that  strong   feature   of  every    well   or- 
dertMl    book-makes    the    work    of    refereucp 
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((>  sketches  of  old  landmarks  and  places  of 
Interest  delightfully  easy. 

The  Decision  of  Paris:  A  Masque.  Bii 
W.  a.  Tan  Tassel  Sntphcn.  (Privately  printed.) 
Mr.  Sutphcn's  amusing  burlesque,  in  the 
classic  manner  of  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris," 
"Ixion,"  and  the  like,  was  written  as  a 
Tweli"th  Night  performance  in  a  well-known 
aud  hospitable  American  rural  home;  and  re- 
ceived a  premiere  nothing  if  not  artistic  and 
fashionable.  The  episode  of  the  Apple  of 
Discord,  of  course,  is  the  central' leverage  of 
the  little  piece,  in  which  Minerva  is  distinct- 
ly a  successful  perversion  that  gives  an  ama- 
teur actress  considerable  opportunities.  The 
brochure  is  beautifully  dressed,  in  every  de- 
tail, except  its  mysteriously  poor  illustra- 
tions. 

Camping  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  By  Ever- 
ett T.  Tomlinson.  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard 
$1.50.)  A  tlioroughly  good  book  for  young 
people.  It  not  only  gives  a  bright  and  stir- 
ring account  of  outdoors  life  and  travel  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  but  fine  sketches  of  the 
romantic  history  of  the  river  in  early  days. 
It  is  just  the  book  to  leave  a  strong,  instruct- 
ive aud  enlightening  impression  in  the  mind 
of  a  healthy  and  earnest  American  boy. 

Invisible  Links.  Trunslated  from  the 
Siredish  of  Setma  Liujerlof,  hy  Pauline  Ban- 
croft Flaili.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
•I^l. .■>().)  A  collection  of  legends,  romantic  and 
fairy  stories  charmingly  told.  The  transla- 
lion  seems  to  be  excellent,  and  the  book  is 
gotten  up  in  beautiful  style. 


Literary   Notes. 

"  Janice  Mekedith,"  Paul  Leicester  Foi-d's 
new  novel,  is  already  in  its  sixtieth  thousand. 

.  . .  .The  publishing  house  of  Mr.  F.  Tenny- 
son Noely  has  gone  into  voluntary  bankruptcy. 

.  . .  .The  remarkable  voyage  around  the  world 
in  a  forty-foot  boat  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
now  appearing  in  The  Century,  by  the  captain, 
commander  and  sailor,  Joshua  Slocum. 

....The  daily  papers  announce  that  Hamlin 
(iarland  will  marry  on  the  2.3d  of  this  month 
Miss  Zuleine  Toft,  daughter  of  Professor  Toft, 
of  Hanover,  Kan.,  and  sister  of  Lorado  Toft, 
the  sculptor. 

....We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
again  fo  the  November  Century,  which  is  as  fine 
a  product  of  magazine  art  as  has  ever  appeared 


in  this  country.  The  illustratious,  the  quality 
of  the  reading  matter  and  typography  are  well 
nigli  perfect. 

.  .  .  .The  new  announcements  from  Longmans, 
(ireen  &  Co.  include  "  The  lied  Book  of  Animal 
Stories,"  edited  by  Andrew  Lang ;  "  A  Farmer's 
Year,"  by  H.  Rider  Haggard ;  •'  The  Map  of 
Life,"  by  W.  1^].  H.  Lecky,  and  "  England  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman. 

.  .  .  .Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  new  novel  is  now 
completed  and  will  make  its  tiist  appearance  in 
the  January  number  of  Harper'!^  Magazine.  As 
in  her  former  books,  religious  and  political  ques- 
tions will  predominate.  The  action  of  the  story 
is  in  Rome.  Mr.  Albert  Sterner  is  the  illus- 
trator, and  its  title  is  "  Eleanor." 

.  . .  .The  Biological  Bulletin  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Zoological  Bulletin,  which  now 
ceases  to  exist.  The  Bulletin  will  hereafter  be 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  fcr  the  Marine  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory  of  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  and  will 
be  open  to  scientific  contribution  from  any 
source. 

.  . .  .Mr.  James  MacArthur,  to  whom  so  much 
is  due  in  making  The  Bookman  the  splendid 
literary  magazine  it  is  to-day,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  publication  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Harper  Brothers.  His  va- 
cancy will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bartlett 
Maurice. 

.  . .  .There  has  been  a  delay  in  the  serial  pub- 
lication of  Count  Tolstoi's  latest  novel,  "  The 
Resurrection."  Count  Tolstoi  was  obliged  to 
make  a  similar  break  when  he  was  writinj; 
"  Anna  Karenina  "  on  account  of  the  strain  of 
working  against  time.  The  story  will  finally 
appear  in  this  country  from  the  press  of  Dodfl. 
Mead  &  Co. 

....The  National  Gallery,  edited  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward J.  Poynter,  will  shortly  be-  published  from 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  This  work 
is  a  complete  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  whole 
of  the  paintings  of  the  National  Gallery.  Every 
picture  has  been  specially  photographed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  work,  and  there  will  be  an  intro- 
duction by  the  editor,  with  notes  on  the  pictures. 

....  The  Critic  hears  a  rum'or  that  two  more 
ten-cent  monthly  magazines  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. One  of  them  will  be  from  the  house  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Russell,  the  first  number  of  whicli 
will  probably  be  out  this  month.  Mr.  Russell's 
well-known  artistic  taste  in  illustrations  will 
give  this  magazine  a  distinct  value.  The  other 
new  magazine  is  to  be  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  will  not 
be  illustrated.  The  names  of  these  new  maKa- 
ziues  have  not  yet  been  announcecl, 
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The   Philippine    Commission's 
Report. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Philippine 
ConiHiission  is  clear,  convincing  and  admir- 
nl)l((  from  every  reasonable  point  of  view. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  it  laid  be- 
fore the  American  people  on  an  earlier  date 
in  order  that  its  straightforward  narrative 
!ind  wise  conclusions  miglit  have  had  all  due 
weight  in  tlie  State  political  campaigns 
where  the  course  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  Philippines  has  been  made  a 
prominent  issue.  Coming  out  on  November 
.'{d,  it  may  not  have  exerted  a  corrective  in- 
tiueuce  in  the  minds  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  voters  who  had  been  misled,  because 
so  many  are  accustomed  to  reach  a  final  de- 
cision before  the  last  week  of  a  campaign 
and  are  then  beyond  the  reach  of  argument. 
But  still  we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  been 
read  profitably  by  thousands  of  honest 
Americans  who  had  not  determined  upon 
their  course  and  were  waiting  for  the  opin- 
ions of  Admiral  Dewey,  Dr.  Schurmau,  Col- 
onel Denby  and  I'rofessor  AVorcester.  Very 
few  Americans  of  this  type  or  any  other  can 
be  moved  to  avoid  such  a  report  by  the 
I  cheap  sneer  that  it  is  a  "campaign  docu- 
"inent"  from  those  who  would  imply  by  the 
term  that  it  is  an  untrustworthy  statement 
||)repared  for  temporary  political  effect  and 
'laving  no  enduring  value.  The  report  is  a 
I'anipaign  document  of  the  highest  character. 
IjVmerican  voters  have  never  seen  a  better  or 

inore  important  one,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
lie  Government  to  give  it  to  them  before  the 
ileetion  in  order  that  tlioy  might  go  to  the 
(Oils  with  the  truth  about  the  Philippines  in 
lieir  possession. 

IWe  briefly  summarize  the  leading  facts 
lul  conclusions  of  the  Commission.  The 
Uipino  rebellion  of  189G  was  not  for  inde- 
Jndence,  but  to  compel  certain  reforms, 
riiiualdo  first  broached  the  idea  of  Inde- 
jadence  after  he  had  proclaimed  himself 
<  tator,  and  when  the  arrival  of  the  Amer- 
i  n  troops  foreshadowed  interference  with 
1;  ])l:ins.    Neither  .Vdniiral  Dewey  nor  anv 


other  American  commander  entered  into  an 
;illiance  with  the  insurgent  chief,  nor  was 
any  promise  of  independence  made  to  him. 
This  he  admitted  in  private  conversation 
while  lying  about  it  in  proclamations.  Even 
l)efore  the  fall  of  Manila  it  was  his  purpose 
to  make  war  upon  tlie  Americans.  His  de- 
mands when  the  city  fell  were  for  loot  and 
spoil,  and  not  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
municipal  government.  Afterward  he  was 
continually  plotting  for  uprisings  and  mas- 
sacre in  the  city,  to  accompany  his  attack 
from  without,  and  for  months  before  Feb- 
ruary 4th  his  forces  were  insulting  and  even 
assaulting  our  outposts  to  provoke  in  return 
some  hostile  act  wliich  should  serve  as  a 
pretext  for  war.  Altho  we  tired  the  first 
shot,  if  was  fired  in  repelling  what  was  vir- 
tually an  attack  upon  our  outposts.  We 
had  sought  by  conference  a  peaceful  agree- 
ment, but  in  vain. 

The  insurgent  movement  is  confined  to  the 
Tagalogs  of  Ijuzon,  whose  oppression  or 
peaceful  natives  in  their  own  and  other  prov- 
inces has  impelled  them  to  apply  to  the 
.Americans  for  protection.  Successful  munic- 
il)al  governments  have  been  established  un- 
iler  our  protection  in  cities  where  at  first 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  supported  the 
insurrection.  The  attitude  of  the  other 
islands  in  peaceful  and  encouraging  ex- 
cept at  the  points  to  which  Aguinaldo 
has  sent  invading  forces  of  Tagalogs. 
Owing  to  the  great  number  of  tribes 
and  languages,  the  conseciuent  lack  of 
national  sentiment,  the  varying  degrees  of 
civilization  and  the  fact  that  the  natives 
have  liad  no  experience  in  self  government, 
ihe  Filipinos  are  not  now  qualified  to  govern 
tliemsclves  locally  or  as  a  nation.  The  peo- 
ple of  Xegros  admit  this,  after  a  trial  made 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  have  ac- 
cepted American  control.  The  islanders 
have  good  intellectual  capacity:  education 
.md  exiierience,  under  the  guidance  and  in- 
struction of  an  enlightened  sovereign  power, 
will  gradually  fit  them  for  the  American 
ideal  condition  of  self  government. 

.Vdmiral  Dewey  and  his  associates  say  that 
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there  never  lias  been  a  time  since  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay  when  our  forces  coulrt  bo 
withdrawn  witli  honor  to  ourselves  or  with 
safety  to  the  islanders.  Our  obligntions  to 
other  nations,  to  tlio  friendly  natives  and  to 
ourselves,  require  us  to  subdue  th(»  insin"- 
gents.  The  AA-ithdrawal  of  our  power  ^\•ouId 
be  t\)llowed  by  anarcliy,  foreign  intervention 
and  a  division  of  the  islands.  The  Filipinos 
(•nil  hope  for  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  free, 
self-governing  Philippine  Commonwealth 
only  through  the  agency  of  American  occu- 
I»ation  and  sovereignty.  The  performance  of 
our  duty  carries  with  it  the  greatest  bless- 
ing for  the  people  of  the  archipelago. 

.Such  are  the  prominent  facts  and  opinions 
of  this  great  report,  in  which  the  critical 
reader  will  look  in  vain  for  any  suggestion 
of  that  obnoxious  "  imperialism  "  Avhich,  Ave 
are  told,  already  threatens  the  foundations 
of  the  republic.  They  are  the  fruit  of  long 
experience,  careful  observation  and  con- 
scientious inquiry.  They  are  earnestly  but 
dispassionately  set  before  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  great  and  modest  Admiral  whom 
everybody  trusts,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  the  diplomat  who 
)-epresented  us  in  China  for  many  years  and 
the  learned  traveler  whose  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  islands  and  their  people  was 
gained  before  our  war  with  Spain.  There  is 
an  admirable  variety  of  equipment  in  this 
Commission.  Its  members  are  not  poli- 
ticians. They  are  Americans  of  the  best 
type,  who  have  studied  the  situation  care- 
fully with  the  aid  of  common  sense,  educa- 
tion and  excei)tional  personal  experience, 
!ind  hav(!  made  a  report  for  the  inforanation 
and  guidance  of  their  fellow  citizens  here  at 
home,  by  a  great  majority  of  whom,  we 
lliiidc.  it  will  he  warmly  approved. 


Senator  Hoar's   Protest. 

DoTjBTi-Ess  Senator  Hoar  is  well  aware  that 
his  protest  against  the  retention  of  the  Philip- 
l)ine  Islands  Avill  be  utterly  ineffective.  The 
people,  wise  and  unwise  alike,  cannot  see 
with  his  eyes.  Their  conscience  and  his  con- 
science absolutely  collide.  What  he  thinks  a 
wrong  they  think  a  duty.  His  error  is  not 
one  of  heart  but  of  judgment.  He  deserves 
the  greatest   respect  and  honor  foi'  his  cour- 


ageous withstanding  of  the  people's  voice,  for 
ho  does  it  AAdiolly  from  a  sense  of  duty.  So 
do  .Ml'.  Kdnuinds  and  Mr.  Schurz  and  .Mr. 
r.out  well,  all  uol)lo  UH>nof  t]ii>  elder  generation. 
Certainly  Senator  Hoar  cannot  charge  us 
Avith  tiouting  at  them  and  calling  them 
"traitors'"  or  '"  IJttlo  Americans."  We  re- 
spect too  niucli  their  pure  purpose  and  their 
past  services.  It  we  think  their  vision  is  not 
quite  clear,  we  still  pay  them  all  respect. 
We  ask  them,  in  return,  to  give  the  same 
respect  to  our  conscience  and  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  indecorous  jeers  of  boys  on  llic 
edge  of  the  croAvd.  We  are  sorry  that  thoii- 
senseless  noise  in  the  least  disturbs  Sen- 
ator Hoar.  It  is  froth,  and  let  him  blow  it 
off. 

Senator  Hoar's  article,  Avhich  we  print  this 
week,  appears  sinuiltant'ously  with  the  report 
of  the  Philippine  Commission.  Let  the  tAvo 
be  read  together.  President  Schurman,  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  Mr.  Denby  and  Professor  Wor- 
cester, who  have  signed  the  Commission's 
report,  are  as  honest  men  as  Senator  Hoar. 
They  knoAv  the  facts  as  Avell  as  he  does,  and  a 
great  deal  better.  For  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  involved  they  have  no  more 
rc^gard  than  the  Senator,  but  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  as  much.  One  of  them,  at 
least.  President  Schurman,  Avent  to  the 
Philipi)ines  an  opponent  of  expansion;  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Senator  Hoar.  Their  conclusion, 
after  the  most  thorough  and  careful  study  of 
the  facts,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  Sen- 
ator's. With  the  same  ethical  principles,  the 
same  reverence  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  they  come  to  t]ii> 
opposite  result.  Both  are  equally  honest  and 
patriotic;  the  difference  betAA-een  them  is  in 
their  vioAV  of  the  facts  involved,  and,  par- 
ticulaily,  the  condition  of  things  .  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  nature  of  the  op- 
position there  made  to  our  control. 

Mr.  Hoar  says  that  while  we  have  liberated 
Cuba  frt)m  tiie  tyrainiy  of  Spain,  wo  are  sub- 
jugating the  Phihppines.  But  have  we  not 
liberated  the  Philippines  also?  And  is  there 
no  other  way  of  giving  the  Philippines  lib- 
erty besides  giving  them  independence  aud 
anarchy  V  The  Commissioners  tell  us  that  if 
we  were  to  do  what  Mr.  Hoar  wants  it  avouM 
moan  first  anarchy  and  then  seizure  by 
otlior    Powers.     Independence    is    impossiliU' 
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for  them,  cannot  be  liad,  and  tliey  do  not 
want  it.  Tlie  Philippiue  Islands  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter.  They  have  no  common 
voice  tliron.iih  which  they  can  syealc. 
Hnt  a  vei'y  small  i)ait  of  the  islands  is 
competent  to  speak:  and  so  far  as  we 
have  evidence  they  do  not  want  inde- 
pendence. Only  certain  Filipinos,  who 
l)elong  to  the  Tagal  tribe  abont  Ma- 
nila in  llie  island  of  Luz;on,  ask  for  inde- 
pendence. What  says  the  Commission V  It 
says  that  outside  of  Luzon,  even  "  Spain's 
sovereignty  had  never  been  questioned  and 
the  thougiit  of  independence  never  enter- 
tained." The  Commissioners  declare  that  the 
insurrection  has  no  serious  support  except  in 
six  provinces  near  Maiula.    They  say: 

"  But  it  should  mil  lie  supposed  that  even  in 
the  six  provinces  iinniediiitoly  adjacent  to  Ma- 
nila the  people  wore  uiiiled  in  tlieir  oi)i)osilion 
to  us.  Even  here  lli(M-e  was  a  slroug  conserva- 
tive element,  C(uisistin.ii  of  people  of  wealth  and 
inteiligencc,  ojiiiosed  to  the  war.  In  tlie  remain- 
ing provinces  oC  Luzon  the  Tagalog  rebellion 
was  viewed  at  first  with  indifference,  and  later 
with  fear.  Throughout  the  archipelago  at  large 
there  was  (rouble  only  at  those  points  to  which 
aimed  Tagalogs  had  been  sent  in  considerable 
nunihers." 

These  nrc  the  fjicts.  Aguinaldo  does  not 
I't'prcsenl  the  rhilip])iiies,  not  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  them.  We  cannot  do  for  the 
Philippines  what  we  are  engaged  lo  do  for 
Cuba. 
Mr.  Hoar  lays  down  this  principle: 

'■  Sovereignly   over   an    unwilling   people   can- 
not, according  lo  American  ideas,  rightfully  be 
,  iiained  either  by  concpiest  or  by  purchase." 

\     It  would  be  easy  enough  lo  (pioto  Mr.  Iloar 
in  denial  of  (hat  statement.    Has  he  forgot- 

1  b>n  his  speeches  insisting  on  sovereignty  over 

I 

ia  dozen  States  in  n'bellion  more  ninuiimous 
and  intelligent  than  that  of  the  PhilippinesV 
Sovereignty  over  an  unwilling  people  may  be 
right.  But  the  Commission  deny  Ihal  these 
:ire  an  nnwillmg  people.  A  buitb  of  them 
jinay  be.  not  more. 
j    Mr.  Iloar  says: 

,  '\The  people  of  the  I'hilippine  Islands  liad 
joutrol  of  their  own  ttu'ritory  when  Spain  was 
:;sked  to  capitulate  at  Manila,  except  one  town 
jihich  Ihey  were  invest iug  on  one  side  and  we 
'V'  the  other." 


This  is 'an  extraordinary  statement,  quite- 
(;ontradicted  by  the  Commission.  Spain  had 
Iiought  off  the  rebellion.  Spain  had  paid 
.'f^OO.OUO  to  Aguinaldo  on  his  leaving  the  is- 
land and  going  to  Hong  Kong,  and  had 
promised  as  much  more  when  the  Filipinos 
delivered  up  their  arms,  and  had  also  made 
promises  of  reform  which  nobody  expected 
to  be  carried  out,  as  they  were  not.  But 
Aguinaldo  was  got  rid  of,  and  his  generals, 
and  the  rebellion  had  degenerated  to  sporadic 
uprisings  without  coherence,  and  Spain  con- 
sidered the  rebellion  over,  and  was  about  to 
send  her  soldiers  home.  Then  came  our  wai". 
We  pei'mitted  -Aguinaldo  to  come  back.  We 
accepted  his  aid  against  Spain,  but  we  made 
him  no  promises  beyond  that  of  expelling  the 
Spaniards.  He  could  have  done  nothing 
without  us,  but  would  have  remained  abroad. 
He  came  to  help  us,  accepted  our  terms;  and 
all  the  territory  he  covei'ed,  when  we  de- 
manded surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces,  was 
a  small  region  about  Manila,  where  we  had 
sent  him.  He  did  not  hold,  and  never  has 
held,  any  of  the  other  large  islands  and  not 
half  of  T>uzon.  Spain  still  held  them  all. 
Mr.  Hoar's  statement  is  absolutely  contra- 
dicted by  the  Commission's  history  of  the 
case. 

One  would  think,  to  read  Mr.  Hoar,  that  if 
we  were  to  withdraw  our  army  there  would 
immediately  s[)ring  up  a  full  fledged  republic 
of  the  Pliilippiues.  representing  the  people, 
and  comp(>tent  to  presen'e  order.  Does  Mr. 
Hoar  know  the  IMiilippiues?  Does  he  dis- 
tinguish between  I.iUzon  and  Mindanao? 
Does  he  believe  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Aguinaldo  would  give  way  to  a  strong  and 
peaceful  representative  government?  We 
wtnild  rather  take  the  opinion  of  men  who 
have  studied  the  conditions  on  the  ground. 
Th(>  Commissioners  say  of  Aguinaldo: 

■•  The  i)riinary  object  of  his  struggle  is  not. 
as  is  pretended,  the  liberty  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
l)les.  but    ilie  continuance  of  his  own  arbitrary 
and  despot i<"  powers."' 
They  say  again: 

"  Should  our  pow  er  by  any  fatality  be  with- 
drawn the  Commission  believes  that  the  Cov- 
ernment  of  the  Philippines  would  speedily  lapse 
into  anarchy,  which  would  excuse,  if  it  did  not 
necessitate,  the  intervention  of  other  powers 
and   the  eventual  division   of  the   islands  among 
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tbem.  Only  through  American  occupation, 
therefore,  is  the  idea  of  a  free,  self-governing 
and  united  Philippine  commonwealth  at  all  con- 
ceivable." 

That  settles  t])e  matter.  We  want,  as  Mr. 
Hoar  wants,  such  a  Philippine  common- 
wealth. It  cannot  be  had  in  Mr.  Hoar's  way 
by  our  clearing  out.  It  can  only  be  achieved 
by  crushing  this  arbitrary  and  despotic  re- 
bellion. For  the  sake  of  the  Filipinos  we 
shall  restore  peace,  and  then  give  the  is- 
lands autonomous  freedom,  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  the  United  States. 

On  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  our  duty  to  serve  the 
people  we  have  delivered  from  Spanish  mis- 
government  we  are  in  perfect  agreement 
with  Mr.  Hoar;  we  differ  only  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  principles  must  be 
applied.  Our  view  of  the  facts  is  now  con- 
firmed by  Messrs.  Schurman,  Dewey,  Denby 
and  Worcester,  not  Mr.  Hoar's.  We  cannot  al- 
low Mr.  Hoar  or  Mr.  Edmunds  or  Mr.  Schurz 
to  deny  that  we  who  would  hold  the  Philip- 
pines are  every  bit  as  good  lovers  of  liberty 
and  as  faithful  servants  of  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  they  are. 


State  Ownership    of    Industries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  excellent  article 
on  "  trusts  "  in  Sci'Umer's,  President  Hadley, 
of  Yale  University,  remarks  that  it  is  quite 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  many  of 
the  great  industrial  combinations  will  pass 
into  Government  ownership  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  but  adds  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  toward  consolidation  diminishes 
the  danger  of  a  conflict  between  individual- 
ists and  socialists  by  making  the  question 
of  State  ownership  relatively  unimportant 
I0  the  public.  This  is  the  effect  of  it,  he 
says,  because  of  the  growing  approximation 
in  character  between  public  and  private 
business: 

"  The  more  completely  the  principles  of  civil 
service  reform  are  carried  out,  the  closer  does 
the  similarity  become.  The  responsibility  of 
l)ublic  and  private  officials  alike  leads  them  to 
ihe  exercise  of  technical  skill  and  sound  general 
principles  of  business  policy,  rather  than  to  the 
help  of  influential  private  interests.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  character  of  good  pub- 
lic business  and  good  private  business  becomes 


so  nearly  alike  that  it  makes  cotnparatively  lit- 
tle difference  to  most  of  us  whether  an  enter- 
prise is  conducted  by  our  voters  or  our  finan- 
ciers. The  one  question  to  ask  is,  Which 
method  produces  in  any  case  the  fewer  specific 
abuses  ? " 

If   the   American   people   decide   that   the 
Government  shall  own  and  operate  any  of 
the  undertakings  which  are  now  in  private 
liands,    they   will   probably   begin   with   the 
telegraph,  the  railroads,  the  telephones  and 
the  express  companies.    From  these  it  will 
be  a  long  step  to  the  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries.   Nothing  will  lead  a  majority  to  favor 
such  a  transfer  of  ownership  but  the  convic- 
tion that  abuses  or  exactions  associated  with 
private  control  have  become  intolerable,  and 
can  be  avoided  when  the  undertakings  aic 
carried  on  by  the  Government.    If  the  char- 
acter of  good  private  business,  in  the  large 
corporations,  for  example,  so  nearly  approxi- 
mates that  of  good  public  business  that  such 
a  transfer  would  cause  scarcely  any  change 
in  conditions  affecting  the  people  generally, 
a  sufficient  motive  for  procuring  a  transfer, 
Avith  its  accompanying  disturbance  of  settled 
conditions  and  revision  of  organic  law,  will 
be  lacking.      Popular  hostility  toward  great 
corporate  combinations  in  the  industries,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  is  not  based  upon  ignorance 
and  misapprehension,  is  due  to  abuses  which 
may,  it  is  true,  be  removed  in  the  process  of 
improvement  of  which  Dr.  Hadley  speaks, 
but    which    now    invite    attack.       If    these 
abuses— such  as  discrimination  on  railroads 
in  favor  of  the  combination  and  against  its 
feeble  individual  competitor,  the  use  of  tariff 
duties  to  sustain  the  exaction  of  high  prices, 
or  the  persecution   of   comparatively  weak 
independent  producers  by  a  powerful  con- 
solidation—are    sufficiently     obnoxious     to 
shape  party  policies  and  legislation,  the  ef- 
fect may  be  a  popular  movement  for  the 
Government  ownership  of  the  railroads,  but 
for  new  legislation  in  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries.      For  while  it  is  true 
that   nearly    all    the    legislation    concerning 
trusts,  so  far  as  It  was  designed  to  prevent 
consolidations,  has  been  ill-advised  and  fu- 
tile, there  is  still  room  for  an  effective  moye- 
ment  against  abuses  by  making  new  laws  or 
enforcing  old  ones.    The  examples  of  injus- 
tice and  wrong  which  have  excited  much  of 
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tlie  opposition  to  cousolidations  have  usually  tlie  Jameson  raid,  that  the  Boer  of  to-day  is 

been  violations  of  existing  laws.    Consumers  a  very  different  man  from  his  predecessor  at 

have    sometimes    complained    of    exactions  Majuba  Hill.    The  modern  burgher,  they  af- 

which  were  made  possible  by  the  tariff.    Dr.  firm,  has  been  so  busy  absorbing  the  gold  of 

Hadley  points  to  the  possible  misuse  of  tar-  the  Ontlanders  and  contriving  means  of  re- 

iff  duties  when  domestic  competition  is  done  taining  his  own  supremacy    that  he  has  had 

away   willi,   as   "a  serious  and   permanent  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  incessant 

danger."    He  adds:  practice  that  told  so  heavily  upon  the  scat- 

"  It  is  safe  to  say   that  in   those   industries  t«^i'e<i  fragments  of  English  forces  a  score  of 

which  are  at  all  thorouglily  monopolized,  pul)-  years  ago.    While  England  has  been  training 

lie  safely  will  generally  demand  that  duties  be  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Sudan  the  Transvaal 


placed  0)1  a  i-cvonue  rather  tlian  a  protective 
basis.  The  fact  that  an  industry  can  thus  or- 
ganize itself  shows  that  it  has  outgrown  the 
period  of  infancy.  If  it  continues  to  demand  a 
prohibitory  tariff  on  its  products,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  it  is  trying  to  make  an  arbitrary 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer." 

A  majority  of  the  people  may  demand  the 
reduction  or  repeal  of  certain  tariff  duties. 
It    is    to    the    application    of     remedies    for 
abuses  by  new  laws  or  old  ones  that  the  peo- 
ple will  turn,  so  far  as  manufacturing  con- 
solidations are  concerned,  rather  than  to  any 
project    of    Government    ownership.      The 
same  movement   may  cause  a   popular  de- 
mand for  the  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, if  there  should  be  a  general  conviction 
that   freighl-r;i(e   discrimination   tending  to 
perpetuiite  abuses  in  the  field  of  manufac- 
tures  cnn    be   prevented    in    no   other    way. 
The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  this  (lues- 
Uon,  ;is   touching  the  steam   railroads,   may 
iilso    he    ;i fleeted    by    a    movement    for    the 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  and 
other  i)ubli('  utilities  in  cities,  a  movement 
whifli    will  probably  gain  force  steadily   in 
I  lie  years  to  come. 


has  been  lying  back  at  ease.  The  i-esult  is, 
it  is  claimed,  a  bubble  which  the  first  touch 
of  real  war  would  prick,  leaving  the  tradi- 
tions of  Boer  valor  and  skill  to  dissipate  in 
thin  air. 

Others   were    more  conservative.    Equally 
confident  of  ultimate  English  success,  they 
doubted  the  degeneracy  of  the  Boer  race.    It 
takes  more  than  twenty  years  to   sap   the 
strength  of  a  community,  except  as  the  de- 
terioration is  very  evident,  and  that  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  the  case,  except  perhaps  to  a 
limited   degree  in   the   cities.       The  country 
burghers  still  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  and  they  are  vigorous  as  ever.    Wit- 
ness their  action  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson 
raid.    Furthermore,   they   have  not   been   as 
idle  as   some   have   supposed.       Apparently 
convinced  that  the  strife  must  come  at  some 
time,    General    Joubert    has    been    steadily, 
even  rapidly,  securing  a  full  supply  of  the 
best  modern  guns,  small  arms  and  artillery, 
and  (trilling  his  men  in  their  use.    There  is. 
too,    the   general  character  of   the   country, 
the  lay  of  the  laud.    The  Transvaal  is  a  high 
tableland,  its  plains  almost  on  a  level  witli 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Natal  ami 
Cape  Colony.    It  is  reached  through  a  series 
of  defiles,  where  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  men.  if  they  are  good  marksmen,  can 
easily  check  the  advance  of  a  much  larger 
number  and   even  overcome  them.    The   re- 
sult i.-(.  these  afiirm,  not  a  bubble  at  all  but  a 
ball,  which,  if  not  solid,  has  at  least  so  hard 


The  Boer  Bubhle. 

WuEN  President  Kruger  sent  his  ultimatum 
to  London  ami  tlu•e^\  down  the  gage  of 
battle  there  \\ere  two  very  divergent  opin- 
ions as  to  tlH>  wisdom  of  his  course.    On  the 

one   hand   it    was   said    that    the   untrained  a  shell  that  it  \\  ill  take  the  best  of  English 

;''urghers  could  not  possibly  withstand  the  on-  skill  and  grit  to  break  it. 

■^laught  of  well  disciplined  troops,  and  that.  The  war  has  now  been  in  progress  about 

jtiowever  luave  individually,  not  merely  ulti-  three  weeks  and  what  is  the  record?    Almost 

jnate  but  speedy  victory  must  rest  with  those  uninterrupted    Boer    success.      At    Glencoe 

|)est  skilled  in  the  art  of  fighting.    :More  than  they  yielded  before  the  bayonet  charge,  but  It 

his,  it  was  affirmed  by  some,  including  John  was  only  to  return  as  soon  as  its  force  was 

jlays   Hammond,   the   Amerii-an   partner  in  spent  and  not   merely  reoccupy  the  ground 
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but  press  i'ovward  until  the  cvaciiation  of 
Dundee  Avas  Torced  ;ind  oven  the  wounded 
were  left  as  prisoners.  The  valor  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  was  not  less  than  at 
Dargaij  but  it  availed  little  against  a  cool 
persistence  which  knew  how  to  spare  itself 
but  was  ready  to  leap  forward  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  story  of  Glenooe  was  re- 
peated at  Elandslaagte  and  Ladysmith,  while 
to  Boer  valor  was  added  a  strategy  that  se- 
cured many  prisoners  as  trophies  of  war.  So 
far  as  the  reports  from  Ladysmith  indicate, 
while  the  English  artillery  practice  out- 
classes that  of  the  Boers  and  Boer  cannon 
are  silenced,  tlu-  gunners  have  a  notable 
faculty  for  remounting  their  guns,  so  that  the 
work  has  to  be  done  all  over  again.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  pluck, 
no  weakening  of  skill  in  shooting,  while  there 
has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  discip- 
line and  the  use  of  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  modern  warfare.  The  Boer  burghers 
have  so  far  equaled  the  best  anticipations  of 
their  friends,  and  their  detractors  have  noth- 
ing to  say. 

There  remains  one  alleged  weak  point  in 
the  Boer  shell.  Quite  a  number  have  as- 
serted that  the  farmers  lack  staying  ])ower. 
While  individually  brave  and  notably  good 
marksmen,  they  have  Iiad  no  experience  of 
the  continued  strain  entailed  by  a  long  drawn 
out  contest  in  which  every  faculty  must  be 
kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  patience 
and  persistence  are  essential  eli'meuts  of  suc- 
cess. They  are  accustomed  to  being  waited 
on,  not  to  wait  on  themselves,  to  have  others 
work  for  them  rather  than  do  their  own 
work.  Camp  life  is  essentially  diffei-ent  from 
farm  life  and  involves  privations  not  easily 
lioi"ne.  It  is  too  soon  to  know  lu)^^•  much 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  view.  We  shall  be 
surprised,  however,  If  it  proves  correct.  The 
Boer  is  a  Dut'chnian.'  and  there  are  as  yet  no 
indications  that  he  has  seriously  degenerated 
in  these  respects  from  his  ancestors.  That 
individuals  will  witlidraw  is  very  probable, 
but  that  the  great  majority  will  stay  by  their 
leaders  seems  to  us  almost  ceitaiu.  They  feel 
that  they  are  fighting  for  their  homes,  and  to 
keep  their  bonnes  they  will  hold  out  patiently 
and  bravely. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  follow 
that  they  will  succeed.    Their  opponents  are 


.lust  as  brave,  just  as  good  fighters,  better 
disciplined    and    have    enorujous    resources. 
Having  commenced  tlie  fight  they  are  bound 
to  carry  it  through  at  whatever  cost.      If 
President  Kruger  imagines  that  even  a  sec- 
ond Majuba  Hill  will  be  followed  by  a  second 
Convention  .of  "S-l  or  even  of  "81,  he  is  much 
mistaken.    It  is  no  longer  a  question  with  the 
English  people  of  Cecil  Rhodes  or  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain or  even  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  scheme. 
It  is  one  of  peace  and  good  government  for 
South  Africa  on  such  a  basis  as  shall  alTord 
security  for  the  development  not  merely  of 
the  country  but  its  pc'ople.  black  as  well  as 
white.       England  has  learned   in  India  and 
Egypt   that  upon  the  development  of  the  na 
tive    depends    the    security    of    the    State. 
Hence   her   trend   has   been    increasingly   in 
that  direction.    The  fellah  of  the  Nile  valley 
and  the  outcaste  sweeper  are  to-day  far  bet- 
ter  off    than   ever  before.       The   Transvaal 
black  is  still  a  slave,  and  with  no  outlook  for 
auything  better.    He  forms  there  a  constant 
danger  spot,  infecting  tlie  whole  region.    The 
Transvaal  must  be  as  well  governed  as  Cape 
Colony.    lU'chnanaland  and  all  to  the  north 
must   b(>  armed   camps.    The   indefinite  cost 
of  this  is  greater  than  tlie  cost  of  war.    11 
tlie  Transvaal   has   much   at    stake   England 
lias  more.    When  the  result  is  reached,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  the  acknowledgment  that 
each   has   met   foemen  worthy   of  his   steel, 
and  tlie  conquered  Boer  will  not  less  than  the 
Britisli  victor  do  justice  to  the  valor  of  the 
fight.    Even    failure    will    not    discredit   the 
chance  accepted   by   President  Kruger,  and 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Boer  bubble. 


Cheap  Suburban  Lot.s  of  the 
World. 

Thk  latest  ])iece  of  information  concerning 
the  Sanioan  question  is  to  the  effect  that 
Great  Britain  has  offeretl  Germany  for  the 
interest  of  that  country  in  Samoa  such  out- 
lying territory  as  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  the 
southern  groups  of  the  Solomon  Islands  not 
already  included  in  the  German  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. There  is  in  this  report  much  that  is 
inexplicable  at  present,  but  as  it  is  credited 
to  the  Vosnisclw  Zeilumi  it  will  deserve  such 
acceptance  as  is  linbitually  given  to  the  state- 
ments of  that  well  informed  journal,  which 
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is  silent  on  most  matters  of  German  policy 
until  it  lias  t'cceived  from  the  highest  au- 
thority the  permission  to  tell  the  truth. 

if  there  were  iiulccd  110  more  tliaii  two 
parties  to  the  ISamoan  matter  there  would 
be  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  the  re- 
port of  exchange  of  ImikI  for  influence.  Tlie 
Gilbert  Islands  lie  remote  from  the  superior 
Jliiiisli  interest  in  Australasia;  they  miglit 
therefore  be  relinquished  without  stirring 
the  storm  of  protest  which  would  arise  iu 
New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  colonies  in 
case  British  influence  should  yield  to 
(ilerman  inlluence  so  near  to  the  South- 
ern continent  as  Samoa.  The  islands 
i>f  the  archipelago  are  practically  use- 
less for  any  economic  purpose  except  for 
their  unimportant  trade  in  copra.  Great  Brit- 
ain can  well  give  theui  up.  To  Germany  on 
the  other  hand  they  should  prove  most  ac- 
ceptable. Their  addition  to  the  Marshalls  al- 
ready appropriated  and  to  the  Carolines  and 
the  Ladrones  recently  purchased  from 
Spain  holding  under  a  title  arbitrated  by  the 
Pope,  would  serve  to  delimit  German  iutlu- 
ence  in  the  mid-Pacihc  to  a  generous  strip  of 
islands  cutting  tlie  equator  at  a  narrow  an- 
gle and  ex  rending  Livin  aboUt  LTD  degrees  of 
west  longitude  very  nearly  to  the  American 
rhdippincs.  The  snuliern  Sulu-non  Islands, 
are  iu  no  sense  in  the  same  class  as  the  Gil- 
berts, and  Australian  sentiment  might  not  re- 
.UJird  their  transfer  with  the  satoe  compla- 
i-eucy.  Yet  Germany  has  already  possession 
of  the  northern  chain,  reaching  from  New 
Guinea  to  Florida  Strait.  The  acquisition  of 
the  part  of  the  group  now  in  the  British 
sphere  would  bring  the  (Jermans  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  French  in  the  next  south- 
eru  archipelago,  the  New  Hebrides.  Little  is 
as  j'et  known  as  to  tiie  possibilities  of  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Their  dense  forests  are 
I  peopleil  bj  a  numerous  and  savage  popula- 
itiou  who  make  exploration  useless  by  tlieir 
trequeut  pratiice  of  dining  on  the  explorers. 
iVet  tliere  is  every  reason  tt)  believe  that  the 
^mineral  wealth  in  the  mountains  is  at  least 
lis  rich  as  in  New  (.^aledoniii. 
11  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  great 
lowers  have  these  cheap  territories,  which 
luay  be  thrown  iu  to  make  weight  in.  more 
Important  transactions,  lands  of  not  more 
iUau  the  current  value  of  the  cheap  lots  and 


villa  sites  which  suburban  enterprise  has 
slaked  off  on  the  lands  adjacent  to  railway 
lines. 

Hut  tliere  is  more  iu  this  disposition  of  the 
Samoan  question  than  any  mere  dicker  or 
swapping  of  real  estate  on  the  part  of  our 
iissociates  in  the  Act  of  Autonomy.  It  is  not 
now  American  policy  to  deal  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  real  estate  agent  in  the  set- 
tlement of  matters  to  which  the  national 
iionor  is  committed. 

And  the  national  honor  is  iiideed  committed 
in  this  matter.  It  ^vas  the  United  States  that 
liist  picked  up  this  savage  people  and  gave 
iliem  credit— mistaken  credit,  experience  has 
sliown— for  ability  and  wish  to  govern  them- 
selves. It  was  the  United  States  that  recog- 
nized a  king  in  a  temporarily  ruling  chief  of 
a  part  of  Samoa.  It  was  the  United  States 
that  made  the  first  treaty.  It  is  a  matter  of 
sad  history  tliat  Mr.  Evarts  was  grossly 
tricked  by  common  swindlers  of  the  beach  at 
Apia  into  making  tiiat  treaty.  It  is  matter 
of  even  sadiler  history  that  lives  and  fleets 
have  been  lost  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  philanthropy  to  a  people  unap- 
preciative  of  it.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  the 
wretched  failure  of  the  existing  system  of 
administration  in  Samoa  there  remains  un- 
changed the  obligation  upon  the  United 
States  to  keep  faith  with  the  puny  people 
which  sought  out  the  aid  of  the  great  re- 
public of  America.  How  that  faith  is  to  be 
kept  is  a  subject  better  left  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Congress,  for  half  the 
trouble  of  Samoa  has  been  due  to  amateur 
efforts  at  its  amelioration.  But  one  thing  is 
sure,  no  swapping  of  lots  as  between  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  will  ever  settle  the 
Samoan  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
American  respcjnsibility,  and  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  uncomfortable  account  to  settle 
with  any  one  who  should  propose  that  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from  the 
Samoan  concert  without  having  secured  that 
to  which  the  national  honor  is  pledged,  the 
well  bein.i;  of  the  Sa moans  themselves.  If 
the  report  is  true  that  the  United  States  will 
hold  the  island  in  which  is  Pago  Pago  Har- 
bor, nnd  that  Germany  will  leave  the  other 
islands  to  (ireal  Britain,  and  take  in  ex- 
change tlu!  Solomon  and  Gilbert  Islands,  this 
will  be  well  secured. 
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The  recent  decision  of  Judge  Wlute  in  the 
case  of  the  application  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  trade  union  of  the   flint  glass 
workmen  from  interfering  with  the  business 
of  a  non-union  manufacturer  has  attracted 
atteption  chiefly  because  of  its  denunciation 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  labor  organi- 
zations.   The  complaining  manufacturer  em- 
ployed non-union  workmen  and  apprentices. 
Judge  White  granted  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  union  from  "  enticing  or  persuading 
any   of  the  apprentices   of   the   plaintiff  to 
violate  the  terms  of  their  indentures  by  join- 
ing the  union  or  in  any  other  way."    It  ap- 
pears  that   the  plaintiffs'   apprentices   were 
exposed  to  dismissal,  by  the  terms  of  their 
indentures,  if  they  should  join  the  union,  aiid 
that  union  men  persuaded  them  to  join.    The 
manufacturer  had  sought  to  retain  his  ap- 
prentices and  protect  himself  by  requiring 
them  to  avoid  the  union,  knowing  that  the 
union  rules  concerning  the  employment  of 
apprentices  were  very  strict.    If  the  inter- 
ference and  injuiy  which  the  court  sought  to 
prevent  consisted  in  persuading  apprentices 
to  join  a  union,  the  decision  seems  far  fetched 
and    may   not   be    sustained   by   the   higher 
courts.    If  the  injunction  restrains  union  men 
from  persuading  non-union  men  to  leave  an 
employer,  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine 
that    workmen    may    be    forbidden    by    the 
courts  to  exert  influence  upon  other  workmen 
l>y  peaceful  argument  is  one  which  has  not 
been  generally  accepted.    Judge  White's  in- 
discriminate condemnation  of  labor  unions  is 
not  deserved.    The  rules  of  the  unions  in  the 
glass  industry  concerning  the  employment  of 
apprentices,   however,    are    so  narrow   and 
severe  that  he  may  be  excused  for  calling 
them  oppressive  and  tyrannical. 


While  sectional  considerations  had  weight 
in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hobart  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  he  was  not  selected  as  the 
representative 'of  a  faction  which  had  failed 
to  nominate  its  candidate  for  the  highe' 
office.  In  several  instances  the  second  placv. 
has  been  held  by  one  who  was  not  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  President,  because  he 
represented  an  element  in  the  party  which 
had  preferred  the  nomination  of  another  can- 
uidate  for  the  first  place  and  had  opposed  the 


successful  candidate's  policy.  But  Mr.  Ho- 
l)art  has  been  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  McKin- 
ley,  who  has  found  him  a  wise  counse'^  and 
a  warm  friend.  The  agreement  of  fhi  two 
oflicers  on  questions  of  public  polll';','' and 
their  affectionate  regard  for  each  other  have 
sliown  that  the  nominating  convention  made 
a  happy  choice.  It  is  a  public  misfortune 
that  this  ideal  relation  has  been  broken  by 
the  very  serious  illness  of  Mr.  H">i>art. 


....It  is  very  sad  that  our  pul)lic  schools 
should  be  teaching  two  kinds  of  United 
States  history.  Through  most  of  the  South 
the  children  ai'e  taught  Southei'n  Histories, 
which  declare  that  the  South  was  justified 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  represent  the  North- 
ern army  as  ruthless  invaders,  or,  at  least, 
give  all  their  sympatliy  to  the  "  Lost  Cause." 
In  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  there  has  been  a 
fight  over  this  matter  in  the  school  board, 
and  Lee's  History  of  the  United  States  has 
been  excluded,  and  a  book  takes  its  place,  in 
that  Republican  city,  which  represents  events 
as  we  hold  them  to  be,  and  as  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war  settled  that  they  should  be,  but 
the  Southern  Democrats,  wlio  favored  the  Re- 
bellion, are  angry  enough.  Of  course  in 
most  of  the  Soutliern  States,  and  even  in  the 
negro  public  schools,  the  peculiar  Southern 
history  is  taught  which  makes  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  a  piece  of  tyranny. 

.  . .  .We  regret  the  retirement  of  Mr.  E.  L 
Godkin  from  the  editorial  service  of  Thi' 
Eccning  Post.  The  public  does  not  know  how 
much  of  the  character  and  ability  of  that 
notable  journal  has  been  due  to  Mr.  Godkin. 
and  how  much  to  his  associate,  Mr.  Horace 
White,  whose  scholarly  translation  of  Arrian 
lias  just  been  issued.  Between  them  tuey 
have  been  able  to  produce  a  paper  more  in- 
fluential, more  liked  and  more  disliked  than 
perhaps  any  other  in  the  country.  We  re- 
gret that  so  able  and  scholarly  a  man  should 
find  it  necessary  to  talce  this  rest.  He  has 
I  !n  a  courageous  and  uncompromising  ad- 
of  the  policies  he  approved  and  op- 
1  i.  of  those  that  did  not  please  him,  and 
moral  considerations  have  always  governed 
his  decisions,  whether  correct  or  not.  The 
civil  ser\)ce  reform  owes  much  to  his  ad- 
vocacy. 
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....Half  of  civilization,  at  least,  consists 
in  file  development  of  industry,  trade  and 
fonimerce— that  is,  in  the  development  of 
l)^ii,^iness.  In  the  South  the  conferences  of 
bij^s'ness  men,  as  that  lately  in  Huntsville, 
i  U^  lake  to  bettor  conditions.  The  meeting 
7'f  the  Southern  Cotton  Spinners'  Association 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  last  week,  the  largest 
meeting  of  manufacturers  ever  held  in  the 
South,  representing  more  than  a  hundred 
mills,,  ^old  in  the  same  direction.  They 
l)asset  'Solutions  favoring  the  construction 
of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  the  United 
States,  a  telegraph  cable  to  Hawaii,  the  re- 
leution  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  with  its  "  open  door  " 
to  American  trade.  That  is  all  good  busi- 
ness, and  better  politics  than  some  we  have 
heard  advocated  by  less  responsible  men  of 
the  region. 

....  We  are  glad  to  see  attention  called  to 
the  following  paragraph  from  President 
(irant's  second  inaugural  address,  in  which 
he  appeals  for  the  annexation  of  San 
Domingo: 

"  I  say  here,  hovvovor,  thiit  1  do  not  share  the 
apprehension  held  by  many  as  to  the  danger  of 
govpnimeuts  becoming  weakened  and  destroyed 
by  reason  of  their  extension  of  territory.  Com- 
merce, education  and  the  rapid  transit  of 
thought  and  matter  by  telegraph  and  steam  have 
changed  all  this.  Rather  do  I  believe  that  our 
Great  Maker  is  preparing  the  world,  in  his  good 
time,  to  become  one  nation,  speaking  one  lan- 
guage, and  wIkmi  armies  and  navies  will  be  no 
longer  required." 

The  Senate  made  a  great  mistake  when  it 
failed  to  follow  President  Grant's  advice. 

....The  news  that  comes  from  (Juam  of 
trouble  with  the  natives  under  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  friars  emphasizes  the  fact  that  if 
that  island  now  belonging  to  us  is  to  be  kept 
in  peace,  and  its  people  are  to  become  pros- 
perous, there  must  be  education  and  true 
Christian  preaching.  We  have  an  object 
lesson  in  what  Christian  missions  can  ac- 
complish in  an  article  on  another  page,  de- 
scribing what  has  been  done  in  the  f'  ")  '  4e 
Islands.     AYhat  has  been  done  tbr  '  He 

done  everywhere,  and  with  increiis^E'.'i'  ease 
under  the  i)rotection  of  the  governments  of 
the  United   States  and  Germany.      It  only 


rests  Willi  the  churches  to  see  that  the  men 
and  funds  needed  are  supplied. 

....  The  Pilot  publishes  two  long  columns 
of  reports,  names  and  objects  given,  of 
dozens  of  our  soldiers  who  have  despoiled 
churches  in  the  Philippines  of  sacred  ob- 
jects, and  brought  them  to  this  country. 
The  information  was  obtained  by  a  detective 
in  San  Francisco,  who  inteiwiewed  volun- 
teers on  their  return  on  pretense  of  wishing 
to  purchase  their  loot.  We  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  many  such  cases  of  looting 
have  occurred,  as  they  do  in  all  wars,  and 
that,  as  usual,  the  officers  have  not  done 
their  duty  in  protecting  private  property  and 
punishing  those  guilty  of  robbery. 

...  .If  we  arc  to  believe  the  accounts  given 
by  nearly  all  travelers  and  Avriters  on  the 
Philippine  Islands  one  of  the  worst  evils  un- 
der which  the  people  have  suffered  is  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  fi-iars  and  their  op- 
pression. With  this  agrees  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  Filipinos.  But  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  reports  given  in  our  Catholic  press, 
with  scarce  one  exception,  based  upon  state- 
ments by  priests,  those  friars  are  the  salt  of 
the  islands.  It  is  curious  that  a  Filipino  dele- 
gation has  gone  to  Rome  to  protest  against 
their  character  and  conduct  antl  ask  the  Pope 
to  remove  them. 

....It  is  a  very  extraoi'dinary  telegram 
which  comes  from  .Jiboutil.  in  French 
Africa,  stating  that  King  Menelek  at  the 
head  of  40,000  troops  is  marching  on  the 
State  of  Tigre,  and  that  It  is  believed  thai 
he  contemplates  action  bej^ond  the  Abys- 
sinian frontier.  If  that  means  anything  It 
can  only  mean  that  he  proposes  to  attack 
the  British  in  the  SQdan,  and  that  is  almost 
incredible.  But  it  would  please  the  French 
mightily  at  tlie  present  time. 

.  . .  .President  McKinley's  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation  is  a  good  one,  and  the  criticism 
upon  it  as  a  political  document  is  absurd. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  leave  out 
all  mention  of  Cuba.  Porto  Rico.  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines. 

....The  elections  will  have  taken  place 
before  this  issue  reaches  our  readers.  Our 
congratulations  and  comments  must  stand 
over  for  a  week. 
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Sunday    Labor    Under    Govern- 
ment Authority. 

By  the  Rev.   Lyndon  S.   Crawford. 

Mu.  Sanborn's  iuterestiug  article  in  The 
Independent  of  August  lOth  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  "  The  New  York  Immigration 
Service "  aud  of  the  everyday  life  at  the 
Barge  Office.  It  is.  indeed,  au  "  every  day 
life,"  for  the  United  States  Government  has 
decided  that  immigrants  shall  be  lauded  on 
Sundays  as  on  other  days.  The  plausible 
reason  given  being  "  that  it  would  be  au  act 
of  cruelty  to  keep  immigrants,  especially 
women  and  children,  au  extra  day  on  board 
ship."  Employees  who  would  not  under 
any  other  consideration  forego  their  Sunday 
rest  aud  their  church  services  have  on  the 
grounds  of  philanthropy  accepted  this  de- 
cision. But  that  tliey  are  suffering  keenly  is 
very  evident,  and  reminds  one  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  regarding  the 
consequences  of  no  rest-taking  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day. And  that  not  all  of  the  250  em- 
ployees aud  workmen  are  satisfied  is  evi- 
denced by  the  remark  of  one  who  with  an  in- 
teresting foreign  accent  exclaimed:  "God 
will  forgive  us.  He  will  punish  those  who 
make  iis  work."  The  faithful  policeman  and 
the  two  good  old  apple  women  aud  a  few 
others  manage  to  go  to  early  mass,  and  some 
of  the  Protestant  employees  get  to  au  occa- 
sional evening  service,  but  the  time  and 
strength  expended  during  the  day  aud  the 
treadmill  life,  week  in  and  week  out,  has  de- 
stroyed in  many  that  former  love  for,  or  de- 
sire to  attend  church  services.  It  is  quite  pa- 
thetic when,  in  a  lull  of  business,  a  rich  bari- 
tone voice  over  in  the  corner,  taking  up  some 

not  forgotten   strain,   reminds  one  that  

used  to  sing  in    choir,    and    never 

thought  of  absenting  himself  from  God's 
house  until  he  becanu?  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

But  it  is  not  the  employees  alone  who  are 
suffering  under  this  system.  Sunday  labor, 
supposed  to  be  au  act  of  pIiilantliroi)y,  is 
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failing,  in  a  large  measure,  of  being  such,  be- 
cause the  iuuuigrant  is  met  aud  dealt  with 
by  men  who,  overstrained  by  seven  days' 
Avork,  are  physically  aud  mentally  unable  to 
give  the  attention  and  the  treatment  which 
each  incoming  individual  is  in  need  of  and 
wortliy  of  receiving. 

A  chance  visitor  would  be  shocked  to  hear 
the  language  used  sometimes  to  an  innocent, 
tho  rather  slow  moving,  immigrant.  But  let 
that  visitor  remain  for  a  time,  let  him  talk 
with,  let  him  become  acquainted  A;  ith  the 
life  history  and  the  life  struggles  of  i^-^  «:ho 
are  working  not  merely  seven  da,,,,,  oat 
more  than  seven  times  seven,  witlu  ^  any 
change  or  let  up.  ("  Not  a  day  off  excei  *^'ug 
the  legal  holidays  since  last  February  ,'0 
let  up  excepting  my  two  weeks'  vacation  for 
years,"  says  one.)  That  visitor  will,  after 
a  while,  become  less  surprised  at  the  impa- 
tience of  some  and  the  more  will  he  see  to 
admire  in  the  strong  effort  others  are  m  kiug 
to  control  their  teuq)er  and  to  keep  back  'he 
hasty  word. 

It  is  not  as  if  they  were  shoveling  dirt, 
where  the  treadmill  method  may  be  effectual. 
They  are  men  who  not  only  need  to  keep  cool, 
but  men  who  have  need  of  exercising  the 
very  best  judgment.  They  are  dealing  with 
some  who  are  to  be  future  citizens  of  our 
State.  They  are  dealing  with  others  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  land. 

All  this  is  true  of  the  messengers  at  the 
doorway,  who  are  often  overwhelmed  with 
the  crowds  "  of  friends,"  every  one  of 
them  "  having  left  a  sick  baby  "  or  "  impor- 
tant business,"  and  each  one  demanding  that 
Ills  or  her  sister,  or  brother,  or  wife,  or  child, 
or  cousin,  or  friend,  be  immediately  selected 
from  the  thousand  immigrants  and  given  into 
their  charge  to  take  home.  These  messen- 
gers and  doorkeepers  ought- never  to  be  com- 
1  idled  to  work  seven  days.  When  one  be- 
came insane  the  other  day  no  one  was  sur- 
prised. 

This  need  of  poise  and  good  judgment  is 
l)articnlarly  true  in  the  case  of  tho  registry 
clerks,   wlio,  having  the  ship's  manifest  be- 
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fon.  llu.u,,  arc  tho  ono.s  who  question  the  in- 
'•o-n.nK  ii.nni«nu,t    They  are  to  decide  as  to 
"■''*'<J'''''  <J"".v  .'H-e  to  be  immediately  admitted 
'"  '>•"•  eounli-y  or  whether  this  one  or  that 
one  shouhJ  be  detained  for  a  while  to  go  be- 
"•>e  the  "Board  of  Special  Inquiry"    They 
''■•>ve  learned  their  business   very  well    but 
cvich  one  of  them  confesses  11,,.  need  'of  a 
y.-'bbath,  an.l  no  one  cnn  deny  tliat  thev  de- 
serve it. 

But  when  w,.  con,e  into  the  Board  l^oom 
<"<'  place  where  cases  are  to  be  tried  and 
^vlH-re  questions  of  exceeding  great  impor- 
•••'•K-e  to  our  nation,  questions  of  vital  im- 
i;--1--"K-e  to  tl>o  immigrant,  are  to  be  settled, 
■t  seem^  m  egregious  blunder  oii  the  part  of 
<  ■"  nment  and  a  great  injustice  toward 

'  >;»;;  /i-nut  that  the  men  who  settle  these 
'm^^um  are  not  allowed  Sunday  rest  to  re- 
'•-P'Hte  from  the  strain  under  which  they 
J'^^;    -t   IS   an   important  tiling  when   they 
-nnst  riegide   whether  this   large  family  of 
I^-^:an  Jews  shall  be  sent  back  to  Russia 
'oi-  -■■•'ther  be  stranded  at  the  port  from  which 
Hy  sailed)  or  whether  they  shall  consider 
'l.at  t^'re  friend.s  who  have  -'promised  to  sup- 
Por-J  them  until  they  hud  work  "  are  able  to 
•loas  they  promise.    This  young  Italian  is 
■'u>t  by  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner,  accus- 
-.S-  him 'Of  having  been  in  prison  on  account 
<'f  M  murder  in  which  he  was  implicated.    A 
'■<>l.-'t.ve  appears  and  declares  this  letter  a 
'•"■scry,  and  the  acusation  false.    A  woman 
;'i-l'<'.-'-s  before  the  Board  with  her  children 
'-  'uisband,  Who  has  been  several  years  in 
America,    comes    and    identifies    them    and 
;vants  to  take  the  children,  but  does  not  want 
ns  wit-e.    Mrs.  Josephina  Caspellina  comes 
om   Castellania,   Italy,  with  her  daughter 
;'.'."   '^'""  «*'^«^-  ^"-l^-    They  are  bound  for 
'  '"^'«o'-  Locks.  Conn.    The  story  thev  tell 
1"<"<«  very  much  as  if  they  had  come  under 
'•oil tract  to  work  in  the  mills.    They  are  ex 
<l>'«iodas    "contract    laborers."       "         Her 
doad  body  is  found  a  few  days  later  at  Ellis 
sand,    near   where  she  committed   suicide 
'•'ll-or  than  return  to  Italy.    These  are  but 
samples  of  cases  \viiiv.i>  o,. 
(!n„  n        *  ^  '^  t-oming  up  con- 

""ally.  And  yet.  under  the  present  system' 
*"<^  "H^n  who  sit  in  .iudgment  on  these  ex- 
<-<^odiug  great  and  delicate  questions  must  sit 

J>abbath  change  or  rest.    A  cruelty  and  injus- 
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tice  to  them,  a  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the 
immigrant. 

One  remedy  suggested  is    that  each    em- 
ployee at  the  Barge  Office  should  be  granted 
one  day  in  seven,  and  that    the    employees 
Mon  d  alternate,  son.e  taking  Sunday,  others 
-Monday,  and  so  on.    But  the  force  of  work- 
ers is  none  too  large,  and  there  is  always  con- 
fusion When  one  or  tMo  are  away  for  a  day. 
nie  suggestion  frequently  made-and  this 
bv  employees  who  were  themselves  born  in 
Kurope-is,  "  What  a  beautiful  impression  it 
would  make  on  the  people  coming  for  the 
"rst  tnue  to  America,  if  they  could  be  told, 
ilns  ,s  ti.e  holy  rest  day,  and  they  do  not 
'™"'  ni  America  on  the  Sabbath,  therefore 
I'd""''  ''"'''''  ""*"  to-morrow  before  we  can 

That  the  immigrant  could  stand  one  dav 
n.ore  on  board  ship  was  abundantly  nroved 
When  after  "  Labor  Day  "  the  employ'ees  re- 
tnrned  refreshed  fron.  their  outing  and  when 
a=ter  the  two  '-Dewey  days"  (during  which 
SIX  steamer  loads  had  to  wait)  2,608  immi- 
grants M-ere  landed  before  1  p.m.   the  foUow- 
i-np:  .lay,  and  that  with  far  less  friction  and 
a    deal    more    of    good    nature    than    even 
a  less  number  would  have  met  had  not  every 
one  felt  more  fit  for  work  after  the  two  holi- 
'la.ys     These  immigrants  gaincnl  rather  than 
lost  by  their  delay  in  being  landed 

And  we  feel  that,  with  no  injustice  to  tho 
"nnngrant,  we  can  appeal  to  the  Christian 
conscience  of  the  American  people  to  see 
tl  a  the  faithful  employees  of  the  United 
.States  Oovernment  should  no  longer  bo  de- 
mod  that  Which  is  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  the  divine  right  of  eVery  one 
of(.od'sChildren-vi..:.e.^on(;o...J,,,: 

New  York  City. 


A  cumous  case  was  lately  decided  bv 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Germany,  a  Jewish 
inerchant  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother  threw 
a  anantity  of  earth  upon  the  coffin  and  «aid 

^ou  have  lived,  striven;  we  shall  see  vou 
"omore."     For  this  expression  he  was  a 
rested  for  blasphen.y,  on  the  charge  that  he 
l.ad  denied  belief  in  the  future  life     But  the 
-urt  did  not  take  this  absurd  view,  and  h 
was  acquitTOd. 

••••Tl.e    usual    Sinux    (^mference    of    the 
riesbyterian-Congregational    churches    was 
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held  in  Soiilli  Dakota  recently.  There  were 
represented  23  Presbyterian  congregations, 
with  1,331  members  and  12  Congregational 
churches  with  779  members,  making  in  all 
a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  7,000  under 
the  special  care  of  these  two  denominations. 
Three  hundred  delegates  were  present,  and 
a  number  of  other  visitors,  making  a  total 
attendance  of  about  2,000.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed were  thoroughly  practical,  and  the 
addresses  of  a  high  grade,  the  Indian  being 
a  born  debater  and  an  excellent  orator. 

....The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Open  and  Institutional  Church  League  was 
held  in  this  city  last  week.  The  opening 
services  on  l^uesday  were  affected  by  the 
very  severe  storm,  but  those  on  Wednesday 
were  more  fully  attended.  The  addresses 
throughout  were  of  a  very  high  oitler  and 
the  interest  in  the  topics  discussed  was  very 
manifest.  Many  people  who  have  hitherto 
held  somewhat  aloof  from  the  work  of  the 
League  as  an  unneces.sary  innovation  in 
church  life,  have  apparently  come  to  realize 
its  true  character  and  are  giving  it  their 
heai'ty  indorsement.  Among  the  addresses 
specially  to  be  mentioned  were  those  by  Dr. 
Charles  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Dickinson,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Donald  Sage 
Macliey,  of  this  city.  Among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed were  "  How  to  reach  men  in  the  desti- 
tute sections  of  our  city,"  opened  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Dennison,  pastor  the  Church  of  the  Sea 
and  Land;  "  Deaconesses,  their  mission  and 
place  in  the  work  of  the  churches;"  "The 
city  wilderness,  the  need  of  trained  workers, 
the  evangelistic  spirit  at  the  heart  of  all  the 
work."  The  Wednesday  evening  meeting 
Avas  especially  enthusiastic,  the  devotional 
exei'cises  being  led  by  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  and  the  addresses  being  by  Hon.  Everett 
P.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  East  Side  Hoiise 
Settlement,  Di's.  Coiu'tland  Myers  and  D.  S. 
Mackey.    The  ofHcers  were  re-elected. 

The  Army  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 

A.  at  Manila  has  just  issued  its  first  annual 
report,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  work 
done.  Two  secretaries,  with  full  supplies, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  .lune  22d,  1898, 
and  from  the  moment  of  arrival  every  oppor- 
1  unity  for  religious  work,  whether  in  camp, 
on   the   field   or   in   the   hospitals,   was   im- 


proved. Religious  services  were  held,  re- 
ligious literature  provided  and  every  effort 
made  to  influence  the  soldiers.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  conversions  are  reported.  A  signifi- 
cant proof  of  the  value  of  the  work  Is  found 
in  tlie  request  by  the  War  Department  that 
representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  accom- 
pany tile  regiments  being  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines, inaugurating  on  the  transport  the  work 
which  they  seek  to  carry  on  in  the  camps. 
This  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  statement 
of  General  Pitzhugh  Lee,  that  the  work  of 
the  association  was  helpful  in  maintaining 
tlie  morale  of  the  army.  It  is  difficult  for 
those  here  to  appreciate  the  temptations  that 
meet  our  soldiers  in  such  camps,  and  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  for  them. 
There  is  no  organization  in  this  respect  equal 
to  this  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
expense  of  supporting  it,  however,  is  con- 
siderable, and  it  needs  the  liberal  and  cor- 
dial support  of  all  Christian  people. 

.  . .  .There  are  two  prominent  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  city  looking  for  pastors. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  .lohn  Hall,  and  the  Brick 
Church,  to  be  left  vacant  soon  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Henry  A"an  Dyke.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  different  methods  adopted 
by  the  two  churches.  The  Fifth  Aveni:  - 
Church  has  given,  apparently,  scarcely  a 
thought  to  an  American.  Its  committee 
have  canvassed  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
considering  chiefly  Presbyterians,  the  one 
prominent  Congregationalist  has  been  before 
them.  The  retiring  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church  announces  that  his  people  will  look 
for  an  American,  and  a  well-known  Balti- 
more pastor,  who  has  already  been  called  i-e- 
peatedly  to  other  churches,  is  mentioned  as 
liis  successor.  America  always  gives  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  preachers  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  witness  John  Hall  and  William  M. 
Taylor,  but  those  men  were  both  in  a  sense 
accidents.  They  came  over  here  on  special 
missions,  and  found  their  place  in  the 
churches  with  which  they  stayed  tlirougb 
life.  Dr.  Taylor  was  succeeded  by  an  Amer- 
ican. Dr.  Hall's  people  seem  to  tiiiuk  that 
no  American  can  succeed  him. 

When  Di-.  Schell,  Secretary  of  the  Ep- 

wortli  League,  was  investigated  and  found 
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to  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  shady  trans- 
action in  connection  with  the  receiving  of  a 
bonus  on  the  publication  of  a  singing  book, 
and    to    have    made    a    contract    for    more 
bonuses,  it  was  intimated  that  there  were 
other  cases  of  the  same  sort.    And  here  we 
iiave  one  reported,  and  given  to  the  Metho- 
dist press  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Freedmeu's  Aid  and  Southern 
l';dnca1ion      Society.      Lewis     Curts,     D.D., 
iigeiit    of    th(>    Western    Book    Concern,    is 
treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  he  made  a  loan 
from  one  of  its  funds  of  $0,000  to  J.  M.  Cald- 
well, D.I).,  of  Chicago,  and  there  was  paid 
him  by  the  latter  tlie  sum  of  .fl80,  designated 
as  a  "  gift,"  as  a  "  present,"  as  a  "  commis- 
sion,"  or   in    "  consideration   of   many   kind- 
nesses."   This  money  he  kept  for  some  time, 
and  then   turned   it  back  into  the  treasury, 
requesting  that  it  be  credited  as  a  "  bonus." 
When  called  to  an  account  he  made  confes- 
sion of  his  ofiicial  misdoings,  expressed  his 
surprise  that  he  should  ever  have  considered 
such  receiving  of  money  proper,  and  made  a 
statement  of  his  contrition  and  humiliation 
at  this  error  of  judgment  and  otHcial  wrong 
doing.    We  note  that  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  tried 
to  deceive   the   officers   by   a   letter  falsely 
dated  which  made  the  payment  a  "  Christ- 
mas gift,"  is   the  man  who  as  counsel  de- 
fended Dr.  Schell.    The  Board  expressed  it' 
self  greatly  surprised  and  grieved  that  the 
transaction  should  have  taken  place  and  re- 
turned Dr.  Curis  the  money,  saying  that  they 
had  no  rightful  clalu)  to  it.    While  recogniz- 
ing his  intention  and  effort  to  make  restitu- 
tion the  Board  feels  compelled  to  give  ex- 
pression to  its  condemnation  of  the  oflacial 
act  of  its  treasurer,  and  yet  reminds  the  peo- 
ple of  his  long  years  of  useful  service  to  the 
Church,  and  asks  their  charitable  considera- 
tion in  this  transaction,  and  then  they  re- 
elected him.    The  latter  act  is  certainly  sur- 
prising; but  the  faithfulness  with  which  the 
boards    of    management    of    the    Epworth 
League  and  of  the  Freedmeu's  Aid  Society 
have  exposed  the  wrong  doing  of  their  of- 
ficers in  money  matters  is  most  creditable. 
It  will  not  do  lo  allow  the  financial  manage- 
ment   of    our    benevolent     societies     to     be 
smirched   with   any    suspicion   of  concealed 
wrong  doing. 


Missions. 

■    '-is. 

Mission    Work    and    Opportuni- 
ties in  the  Pacific    Islands. 
By  the  Rev.   Francis  M.   Price. 
Im    1852    the  good   ship   "Caroline"  carried 
the  first  missionaries  into  the  remote  islands  u( 
Micronesia.     Now,  after  47  years,  what  do  we 
find  as  a  result  of  the  missionary  invasion   of 
tills  island  world  ? 

1.  Sixty  distinctively  religious  communities 
liave  been  established.  Each  mission  station  was, 
from  tlie  first,  a  center  of  evangelistic  and  educa- 
tional work.  The  choicest  young  people  were  gath- 
ered into  schools,  and  trained  for  Christian  ser\  - 
ice.  They  were  also  taught  to  cut  and  make 
clothes,  to  liandle  implements  and  tools  and  to 
liuild  chiuclies  and  dwelling  houses.  The  spirit - 
iial  life  was  made  especially  intense.  Victory 
over  ordinary  temptations  and  besetting  sins 
received  merited  approval.  Young  people,  fm 
bued  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  their  teach- 
ers, went  forth  to  teach  in  other  communities. 

Tlieir  success  has  been  marvelous.  Wars  and 
figliting  have  ceased,  the  people  now  engage  in 
the  quiet  pursuits  of  peace  and  enact  over  again 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Mission  station.  They 
build  cluirches,  and  make  them  the  centers  of 
their  political,  social  and  religious  life ;  they 
flock  to  the  schools  and  learn  to  read  and  write 
and  other  useful  things;  they  settle  disputes  in 
coi.iuciJ  and  unite  in  marriage  according  to  law  ; 
they  begin  and  close  the  day  with  public  wor- 
ship in  the  church,  singing  simple  hymns  and  lis- 
tening to  the  reading  of  the  Word  and  prayer, 
and  they  maintain  the  family  altar  and  make  il 
the  center  of  their  home  life. 

2.  Christianity  has  wrought  a  striking  change 
in  tlie  lives  of  the  people.  "  Old  things  are 
passed  away  ;  all  things  are  become  new."  They 
have  cast  off  the  heathen  dress  and  ornaments, 
cut  their  hair,  washed  themselves  and  put  on 
the  dress  of  civilization.  The  latter  is  their 
badge  of  Christianity. 

Home  life  feels  the  touch  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  A  Kuk  boy,  who  had  married  Jarlot, 
one  of  the  school  girls,  asked  permission  to  put 
a  small  porch  over  his  door,  saying  by  way  of 
explanation  :  "  Jarlot  keeps  the  house  so  nice 
that  I  want  a  place  to  clean  my  feet  before  1 
go  in."  The  change  is  not  wholly  on  the  out- 
side. Usually  there  is  a  change  of  heart  first, 
and  a  man,  once  a  believer,  quickly  changes  his 
costume,  liuk  taste  abhors  the  appearance  of 
one  who  cuts  his  hair,  throws  away  bis  orua- 
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infills  niul  waslics  off  the  paint  while  retaining 
llif  old  costume.  They  say:  "He  is  neither 
heathen  nor  Christian  and  looks  like  an  (iiiii 
(  the  devil)."  This  colIo(]iiy  was  onee  overheard 
between  a  Kuk  teacher  and  one  of  his  hearers : 
■■  I>(>ii"l  .\on  want  to  repent  and  go  to  heaven  ?" 
'■  Ves,"  was  the  response;  "■  hiil  I  have  no 
clorlies."  Later  this  young  man  secured  full 
suiis  for  liiiaself  and  wife  hy  the  hardest  toil. 

Tlic  lace,  too,  is  changed.  The  weak,  coarse, 
listless,  iiiid.  in  I'epose,  hopeless  look  disappears 
wlii'ii  once  the  Master  begins  to  write  his  name 
ill  their  forclieads. 

'l"he  arts  of  civilization  are  coming  in  apace. 
Schodiiers  which  once  carried  tobacco,  beads 
and  Iriiikets  for  barter  now  take  cargoes  of 
piinls,  (Icniiiis,  sewing  laarhiiies,  useful  iniple- 
iiients  and  tools  and  sandal-wood  boxes.  Ilats 
arc  inamifactured,  wooden  floors  put  in  houses, 
and  stone  churches  are  erected. 

'A.  Christianity  has  created  a  new  public 
sentiment  and  new  ideals.  The  popular  man 
from  being  the  most  cruel  and  heartless  has 
come  to  be  the  one  who  can  best  answer  ques- 
tions in  the  church  services  and  lives  the  most 
consistent  life. 

The  last  case  of  polygamy  disappeared  from 
one  island  two  years  ago  because  the  parties 
conld  not  resist  the  tide  of  popular  opinion. 
I'ublic  sentiment  believes  in  the  Christian  home 
and  seeks  to  protect  it.  The  chief  men  of  a  large 
island  recently  discussed  in  a  council  how  they 
might  best  restrain  offenders  against  the  mar- 
riage vow  and  the  rights  of  private  property. 

Parents  now  want  their  children  to  be  in 
school  and  take  a  pardonable  pride  in  their  at- 
tainments; pupils  vie  with  each  other  in  gen- 
erous rivalry  for  the  first  place  in  their  classes; 
and  the  brightest  and  most  diligent  boy  in  school 
is  the  favorite.  jNIoreover  Christian  char- 
acter is  now  the  ideal  character,  and  Chris- 
tian virtues  receive  the  highest  praise.  A  few 
months  ago  word  reached  our  people  in  Rnk 
that  William,  a  faithful  Pouape  teacher,  had 
been  arrested,  and  that  Henry  Nanapei,  a  Chris- 
tian chief,  had  stood  by  him  during  his  trial  at 
the  risk  of  life  and  property,  and  secured  his  re-, 
lease.  This  deed  of  heroism  was  greatly  ad- 
mired ;  young  men  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
noble  conduct  of  this  Christian  chief. 

iSIever  had  a  man  a  sweeter  face — a  more  gen- 
tle and  lovable  character — than  Moses,  a  Ponape 
Christian.  In  Ruk,  where  he  has  been  a  teacher 
on  one  of  the  largest  islands  for  twenty  years, 
he  is  the  confidential  adviser  of  chiefs,  both 
heathen  and  Christian,  and  exerts  a  wide  in- 
fluence over  all  classes. 

No  great  intellectual  achievements  can  yet  be 


chronicled,  and  mental  and  moral  weakness  is 
a  general  characteristic.  But  the  tide  is  rising 
-  intellectually,  iiiornlly  and  spiritually- — and 
things  once  in  the  inirc  and  slime  are  being 
lifted  up  and  inirilicd.  With  churches  and 
schools,  daily  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God 
and  elementary  braiK  lies  of  knowledge,  the  arts 
and  customs  of  civilized  life  displacing  the  old 
lieathenism,  an  increasingly  wholesome  public 
sentiment  and  Christian  ideals  of  attainment 
and  character,  future  progress  is  assured. 

They  are  a  happy  people  now,  for  their  (Jod 
is  the  Lord.  T\w  voice  of  singing  is  constantly 
heard  in  their  dwellings,  groups  of  young  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  sit  on  the  beach  during 
the  long  evenings  and  make  music  in  hymns  of 
praise  to  Jehovah,  and  the  shout  of  battle  ami 
wailing  over  the  slain  are  no  longer  heard.  And 
more,  the  people  are  now  ready  to  welcome  good 
government.  While  the  United  States  is  call- 
ing for  100,000  men  to  subdue  and  gari'ison  the 
Philippines,  Germany  is  quietly  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  Carolines  without  a  soldier  or  the 
tiring  of  a  gun.  Why  V  The  latter  people  have 
been  subdued  under  the  blood-stained  banner  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  their  islands  garrisoned 
with  Christian  churches,  schools  and  teachers. 

After  all,  "  Mission  work  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  our  century." 

But  the  work  of  transforming  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  well  begun  in 
the  eastern  groups ;  but  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
existing  mission  stations  are  the  unevangelized 
portions  of  the.  Carolines,  the  Marianas,  and, 
still  further  on,  the  Philippines,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  living  in  the  lowest  degradation. 

We  plead  for  these  lost  islanders.  They  re- 
sjiond  so  quickly  to  Christian  teaching,  they  are 
so  dull  and  wretched  and  can  be  made  so  bright 
and  happy  by  the  Gospel  that  every  dictate  of 
reason  and  humanity  urges  obedience  to  our 
Lord's  last  command. 

The  German  Government  has  pledged  itself 
to  protect  missionary  interests  in  their  colonies, 
and  the  American  Hag,  now  floating  over  Guam, 
gives  added  assurance  of  permanency  to  our 
mission  work  there.  Steamers  from  Hong- 
kong, through  the  Philippine,  Caroline,  Mar- 
shall and  Hawaiian  islands  to  Seattle,  and  from 
San  Francisco  to  (inam  will  soon  make  thor- 
oughfares of  commerce  through  these  parts,  and. 
ere  we  are  aware,  traders  and  adventurers  will 
be  poured  in,  and  the  saloon  and  brothel  f(n-e- 
stall  the  Christian  chunh  and  school. 

The  time  is  opportune.     Every  island  in  this 
remote  sea  should  have  a  Christian  teacher,  and 
have  him  NOW. 
New  York  City. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Commercial   Congress. 

W'liii.i:  I  lie  roKolutious  adopted  ;il  llic  clos- 
lii.s;'  .session  of  the  Ti.itei'iialioiial  Coiuinercial 
Congress  iu  I'liiladeliiliia  relale  Lo  only  a  few 
(il   ilic  snl).j<'c1s  -wliicl!  were  e.vliaustively  coi.- 
sidered   al    the   niectiniis,   llicy   ai-c   iniportiint 
not  only  as  representiii.i;'  the  \ie\\s  ol'  a  re- 
in.-irUahle    assendily    of    envoys    ol'    novern- 
nienls  and  delei;;i(es  of  the  world's  trade  as- 
sdcialions,    bnl    also    liccnnsc    they    ])oinl    to 
work  hen'al'ter  to  be  dene  by   them  and  by 
the  or.ua nizatlon  by  which  the  Couj;ress  was 
sui.',i>es(ed  and  supported.  In  the  second  week 
of  the   nieetintis  two  resolutions— afterward 
expunged  from  tlie  record— Avere  introduced 
by  Canadian  dele.gates  and  adopted  by  the 
votes  of  the  representatives  of  trade  associa- 
tions, th(>  government  envoys  not  feeliug  at 
liberly  to  act  with  respect  to  such  questions. 
One  was  that  the  canals  and  iuland  waters 
of  ("iinadu  ami  the  Ignited  States  in  the  lake 
region  ought  to  be  opened  to  the  use  of  both, 
countries    on    eo.ual    terms,    and     the     other 
sought  to  commit  the  Congress  to  the  opin- 
ion that  this  country  ought  to  extend  to  other 
countries  the  same  freedom  of  trade  which  is 
extended  to  it  by  tjiem.     While  it   was  ex- 
l)l;iiu(Ml  that  this  second  resolution   was   in- 
tended merely  to  promote  a  spirit  of  reciproc- 
ity, cei'Inin  delegates  perceived  that  it  could 
he  followed  in  practice  only  by  repealing  all 
of  our  tariff  duties  on  goods  from  Groat  Brit- 
Miu  and  by  maintaining  a  large  assortment 
of  tnril'fs  willi  respect  to  imports  from  other 
countries.     These   resohdions   were   adopted 
at  a  time  wlien  the  niunber  of  delegates  pres- 
1  eiit  was  small.     Another  resolution,  also  ex- 
punged on  the  closing  day,   was  one  asking 
ICongress  to  repeal  or  modify  the  law  for  the 
e'xclusion  of  Chines<>,  and  the  introduction  of 
|it  had  been  sugg(>st(>d  Hy  the  forcible  speech 
I  if  the  Chinese  Minister  relating  to  an  open 
loor  for  trade  in  China  and  the  closed  door 
j'or  Chinese  immigrants  at  our  ports. 

The  resolutions  linally  reported  by  the  com- 
I'Uttee,  and  adopted  without  dissent,  Avere  as 
loUows:  recouuneuding   to   all   goverumeuts 


of  the  world  the  free  exchange  of  art  and 
artistic  works  (introduced  by  Professor  Sal- 
vini,  of  Italy);  that  the  assinulation  of  trade- 
mark laws  to  a  common  standard  is  neces- 
sjiry  for  the  full  protection  of  comuaerce,  and 
tiiat  all  nations  which   are  members  of  the 
union    created    by    tlie    Paris    convention    of 
IS83  for  the  protection  of  industrial  properly 
may  with  advantage  to  their  commercial  in- 
terests   become    niend)ers    of    the    sub-union 
created  by  the  Madrid  agreement  of  1891  f«>r 
the  international  registration  of  trade-marks; 
recommending  that  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  be  requested  to  establish  a  parcels 
post  system;  urging  that  the  trade  statistics 
of  all  countries  should  be  assimilated  for  pur- 
poses of  accurate  comparison,  and  suggest- 
ing that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
f.'onsult  with  foreign  governments  to  obtain 
such    assimilation;    requesting    the    govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  other  com- 
mercial nations  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  an  international  bureau  for  the  collection 
and    dissemination  of  a.gricultural    reports, 
especially  those  relating  to  cereals;  favoring 
the  creation  of  international  courts  of  arbi- 
tration to  which  all  differences  among  na- 
tions shall  be  submitted;  heartily  indorsing 
and   urging  the  construction    of    an    inter- 
oceanic  granal  on  the  western  hemisphere  at 
the   earliest    practicable    moment;    w'armly 
commending    the    Philadelphia    Commercial 
Museum,  urging  the  delegates  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  their  .governments  and  trade  associa- 
tions in  furthering  the  purpose  of  the  Muse- 
um, and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
ciprocal  commercial   relations   of   the   world 
would  be  vastly  promoted  by  the  creation  in 
each  country  of  a  similar  international  bu- 
reiiu  of  commercial  information,  all  conjoint- 
ly to  act  as  an  International  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce. 

\^'e  cannot  attempt  in  our  brief  space  to 
summarize  the  interesting  papers  and  dis- 
cussions of  this  Congress,  which  was  in  ses- 
sion for  nearly  three  weeks.  There  was  some 
nnld  and  friendly  criticism  of  the  American 
tariff,  especially  from  countries  which  have 
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wool  to  sell  and  are  buying  our  manufactured 
goods.     Certain  countries  bordering  on  tbe 
Paciiic    expressed    dissatisfaction    witb    our 
navigation  laws,   whicb  tbey  are  unwilling 
(o  see  extended  to  Hawaii  and  tbe  Pbilip- 
j)ines.     But  as  a  rule  tbe  discussions  were 
little  more  than  a  curtoous  excbange  of  in- 
lonnatiou.    Tbe  Australian  colonies  and  New 
Zealand  were  represented  by  a  fine  group  of 
delegates,   among   wbom   were   several    wbo 
,  bad  beld  or  wore  still  bolding  bigjli  office  in 
tbeir  governments.    One  of  tbe  most  interest- 
ing addresses  was  that  in  wbicb  Mr.  Cock- 
burn,  formerly  Premier  of  Soutb  Australia, 
explained  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  new  Aus- 
tralian Federation  and  sbowed  bow  largely 
tbe  makers  of  it  bad  been  guided  by  tbe  ex- 
ample of  tbe  United  States.     Papers  full  of 
instruction  to  our  exporters  were  read.    Tbat 
of  Mr.  Rotberbam,  of  Melbourne,  showing  tbe 
best  metbods  of  introducing  American  goods 
in  Australia,  was  a  model  of  its  kind.     Per- 
haps tbe  most  important  of  tbe  discussions 
was  tbat  relating  to  trade  witb  Cbina,  at  tbe 
close  of  wbicb  a  resolution  proposed  by  tbe 
American  Asiatic   Association  was  adopted 
by  tbe  American  delegates,  saying  tbat  our 
Government  ougbt  to   make  emphatic   dec- 
laration of  its  intention  to  protect  to  tbe  full- 
est extent  tbe  rights,  under  the  treaties,  of 
its  citizens  engaged  in  tbe  China  trade.    It  is 
now  reported  tbat  tbe  Government  at  Wash- 
ington has  very  recently,  and  for  tbe  first 
time,  made  known  such  a  purpose  to  tbe  Eu- 
ropean    Powers     wbicb     have     established 
spheres  of  influence  in  China. 


Financial    Items. 

The  aggregate  of  the  bank  clearings  of 
all  the  cities  of  tbe  country.  New  York  ex- 
cepted, for  the  month  of  October  were  the 
largest  ever  reported,  exceeding  even  the 
record  month  of  March  last  by  7  per  cent. 

....T.  Katayama,  chief  architect  of  tbe 
imperial  household  in  Japan,  is  on  bis  way 
home  from  this  country,  where  be  has  placed 
orders  amounting  to  $2,000,000  for  material 
and  equipment  to  be  used  in  tbe  erection  of  a 
.gi-and  palace  for  tbe  Crown  Prince  of  Japan. 

....The  exports  of  manufactures  in  Sep- 
tember, reported  in  detail  last  week  for  the 
flrst  time,  were  $31,373,000,  an  Increase  of 


spOjooOjOOO  over  those  of  September  a  year 
ago.  A  total  of  about  $370,000,000  for  the 
entire  calendar  year  is  indicated,  against 
$308,000,000  in  1898. 

....The  total  issues  of  gold  certificates 
since  August  5th  (when  the  issue  of  them 
was  resumed)  and  up  to  the  2d  inst.,  were 
$1G2,41S,850,  and  as  $68,932,810  has  been  paid 
back  into  tbe  Treasury,  tbe  net  increase  of 
certificates  outstanding  has  been  about  $9:',, 
500,000. 

. . .  .The  contract  for  supplying  and  laying 
tbe  conduits  for  conveying  tbe  cable  to  be 
tised  in  tbe  Glasgow  street  railways  and  for 
tbe  cable  itself  has  been  awarded,  in  tbe  face 
of  severe  competition  from  abroad,  to  an  Amer- 
ican corporation,  the  National  Conduit  and 
Cable  Company,  which  has  been  doing  sim- 
ilar work  on  street  railways  in  London. 
Bristol  and  Sheffield.  Tbe  contracts  for  the 
engines  and  tbe  electrical  machinery  for  the 
Glasgow  railw'ays  were  also  awarded  to 
American  companies. 

...  .In  tbe  month  of  October,  in  tbe  East- 
ern States,  companies  having  an  authorized 
capital  of  about  $320,000,000  were  incorpo- 
rated, as  against  $193,000,000  in  September 
and  $252,000,000  in  August.  New  Jersey 
stood  first  in  the  list  of  States,  with  a  total  of 
$203,000,000,  while  tbe  West  Virginia  char- 
ters amounted  to  $55,000,000,  and  $50,000,- 
000  was  tbe  sum  of  those  granted  in  Dela- 
ware. Tbe  most  heavily  capitalized  com- 
panies were  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company, 
$G4,000,000,  and  tbe  Pure  Milk  Company, 
$30,000,000. 

.  . .  .United  States  Leather  Co.  debenture  cou- 
pons are  payable  at  Nat'l  Park  Bank,  Nov.  1st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stockf. 

during  tbe  past  week: 

BANKS. 
Broad wa.v 250%  1  Manhattan  Co 270 


Butchers  &  Drovers'.  97 

Chatham 312 

Citizens' 1.503^ 

City 20il 

Hanover 737 

Hide  and  Leather 130 

Liberty 335i^ 


Mechanics' 305 

Nassau 170J4 

Oriental 197?^ 

Park 500 

Republic 216 

Western 360 


Bankers' 

International  Banking- 

and  Trust ]6l 

Manhattan 330 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

229^  I  Morton 45(1 


Produce  Exchange....  191 
Trust  Co.  of  America..  834 
[Jnion W8& 


INSURANCE. 


Exit  Anti-Rebate  Compact. 

TiiE  serving  of  notice  by  President  Alex- 
ander upon  tlie  associates  of  tlie  Eiiuitable 
ijifo  in  tlie  anti-rebate  compact  that  bis 
company  must  be  considered  as  having  with- 
drawn from  that  compact  as  outworn  and 
unnecessary,  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
October  18th  upon  call  from  the  Referee. 
At  this  meeting,  attended  by  only  seventeen 
out  of  the  original  thirty  companies,  resolu- 
tions were  ottered  by  Third  Vice-President  D. 
P.  Kingsley,  of  the  New  York  Life,  setting 
forth  that  as  six  companies  have  withdrawn 
and  the  necessary  hearty  support  of  the  com- 
pact no  longer  exists,  the  compact  is  abro- 
;;ated  henceforth,  also  tendering  the  Referee 
liearty  thanks  and  arranging  for  a  final  audit 
and  close  of  his  accounts.  Evidently  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  decorous  manner,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  a  committee  of  five, 
i leaded  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  together  with  Presi- 
dents .John  jNI.  Pattison  and  John  R.  Hege- 
iiiau,  of  the  Union  Central  and  the  Metro- 
politan, Vice-President  Robert  A.  Oranniss, 
of  the  Mutual  Life,  and  .Joseph  Ashbrook, 
^lauager  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company,  of  Philadelphia.  This  com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  consider,  then 
to  call  another  meeting  within  thirty  days 
and  report.  The  precise  manner  of  obedience 
to  these  instructions  is  not  of  consequence 
now.  Ex-Speaker  Reed  has  been  made  a 
trustee  of  the  New  York  I^ife,  succeeding  the 
late  W.  H.  Appleton,  and  is  plainly  ex- 
Referee.  The  compact  is  also  ex;  the  precise 
oi-der  of  its  obsequies  Is  ceremonial  merely. 

If  we  record  the  fact  with  a  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction rather  than  of  regret,  there  is  r 
trace  either  of  glee  or  of  flippancy  in  so  »..o- 
'•ig-  Prom  the  lirst  we  disapproved  the  com- 
mut  as  wrong  in  method  if  not  degrading,  and 
tiaiUdy  said  so.  Rebate  has  always  avoided 
tlio  open  and  thus  has  sometimes  success- 
fully concealed  itself.  l)ut  it  has  never  con- 
•ealed  its  own  viciousness.  and  the  time  has 
'>assod  for  anybody  to  rise  to  its  defense  on 
he  poor  plea  that  a  man's  earnings  are  bis 


own  to  dispose  of.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
agents  to  appeal  to  legislatures,  or  to  ask 
the  companies  to  so  appeal,  for  laws  to  pie- 
vent  them  from  doing  foolishly  and  wick- 
edly, seems  to  us  to  lack  only  one  touch  of 
farce— to  wit,  an  appeal  to  the  public  not  to 
accept  rebate  because  it  is  a  bad  tliing,  and 
damages  ten  where  it  benefits  one.  When  a 
man  in  a  quarrel  begs  for  somebody  to  seize 
him  quickly  lest  he  slay  the  other  fellow  the 
l>ystanders  grin,  within  themselves  if  not 
openly;  and  when  an  insurance  agent  or  an 
insurance  company  calls  for  outside  restraint 
from  avowedly  foolish  and  destructive  con- 
duct in  respect  to  rates,  we  cannot  concede 
our  respect  for  the  method  even  if  we  con- 
cede its  sincerity. 

This  is  our  view  of  restraining  compacts 
in  general.  A  course  which  is  sound  and 
right  is  no  case  for  restraint;  a  course  which 
is  wrong  should  be  barred  off  by  independent 
individual  action.  Children  at  play  do  not 
solemnly  agree  among  themselves  not  to  put 
sand  in  their  eyes;  shall  self-restraint  fail 
with  the  years  said  to  be  of  discretion? 

"  Every  agent  is  forbidden  to  pay  or  allow, 
or  offer  to  pay  or  allow,  any  rebate  or  pre- 
mium in  any  manner  whatsoever,  directly  or 
indirectly.  .  .  .  The  penalty  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  foregoing  rule  shall  be  immediate 
dismissal."  This  is  plain  enough,  in  terms, 
and  no  compact  can  enforce  it.  A  company 
Avhich  really  means  to  have  no  rebate  in  its 
service,  and  means  that  regardless  of  what 
may  be  the  temporary  effect  upon  the  vol- 
ume of  risks  written,  will  have  none  there. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern. 

This  journal  does  not  wish  to  repel,  and 
yet  does  not  wish  to  invite,  the  inquiries 
which  from  time  to  time  are  made  of  it  by 
letter  as  to  the  estimation  held  in  this  office 
of  particular  insurance  couipnnies  (almost  in- 
variably life  companies)  and  asking  advice 
in  individual  cases.  One  reason  for  rather 
deprecating  the  former  is  that  the  inquiry. 
•'  What  do  you  think  of  the  Blank  Life  Insur- 
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ance  Company?"  seems  to  us,  at  times,  as 
Iho  our  opinion  of  amputation  were  desired. 
AVe  omplia tic-ally  disapprove  of  that  process, 
but  admit  that  it  may  be  the  best  escape 
from  sometliiug  worse;  yet  we  could  not  pro- 
nounce for  ur  against  it  (assuming  our  ut- 
most competencyi  mitil  the  case  were  be- 
fore us.  Most  inquirers  for  advice  do  not 
state  the  case. 

So,  if  you  write  for  counsel,  do  not  say  you 
have  $3,000  insurance  in  the  Bhmk  Couipany, 
on  whicli  you  have  paid  .1?l,2.j4,  and  what 
would  you  better  do?  Give  essential  particu- 
lars, such  as  date  of  policy,  age  when  taken 
out,  and  amount  of  premium. 

Particularly,  do  uot  ask  us  what  your  pol- 
icy ought  to  sell  for  to  the  company,  or  write 
to  complain  that  the  company  will  not  give 
a  satisfactory  sum.  AVe  always  decline  to 
'•  vahie "  policies,  because  the  company 
would  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  any  outside 
opinion  on  this  point  and  would  think  this 
journal  impertinent  if  an  estimate  of  ours 
were  quoted  to  it.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
your  policy  is  "  woi-th  "  in  the  sense  of  what 
it  will  bring,  apply  directly  to  the  company. 
If  an  estimate  of  ours  fell  below  the  com- 
pany's figure,  you  would  think  poorly  of  our 
judgment  or  of  our  courage;  if  it  were  above 
the  company's,  you  Avould  be  the  more  dis- 
satisfied. 

If  asked  which  is  the  best  life  company, 
there  is  no  answer.  If  applying  for  insurance 
to-day,  the  Avriter  would  have  no  particular 
choice  between,  say  half  a  dozen  at  least.  If 
asked  for  an  opinion  between  the  New  York 
Life  and  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  for  in- 
stance, how  could  the  question  be  broadly 
answered?  The  persistent  member  of  either 
will  draw  his  money  or  leave  it  to  his  estate. 
The  man  who  forms  a  preference  for  him- 
self, after  some  examination  of  these  two 
companies,  will  (or  should)  be  governed  by 
his  opinion  of  the  management  policy  of  the 
two.  To  reconunend  one  or  another  com- 
pany at  every  opportunity  would  be  parti- 
sanship. It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that 
no  company  deemed  in  this  office  unreliable 


gets  into  the  advertising  columns;  but  how 
could  we  reply  more  dotinitely  to  any  request 
for  a  selective  opinion? 

That  we  strongly  disapprove  the  assess- 
ment plan  throughout  is  known.  The  man 
not  already  in  one  ought  to  know  in  advance 
that  our  advice  is.  Keep  out,  unless  you  have 
a  good  surety  of  early  dying.  The  man  al- 
ready in  one,  and  doubting  its  stability  or 
dissatisfied  with  its  calls  upon  him,  presents 
another  case.  In  general,  we  think  a  man 
\\lio  holds  some  life  insurance  would  better 
keep  on  holding  it,  but  that  "  depends."  How 
old  he  is;  what  his  pliysical  condition  is; 
whether  he  is  insurable  elsewhere,  and  at 
what  cost— all  this,  together  with  the  case 
of  the  particular  societ.y,  is  material  to  what 
would  reasonably  seem  the  prudent  course 
for  any  one  member.  'To  make  an  illustra- 
tion in  point,  to  tell  everybody  broadly  to 
stay  in  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund,  or  to  get 
out  of  it,  would  not  have  appeared  to  us  good 
advice,  nor  would  it  so  appear  now;  if  we 
assiimed  th(>  resp()nsil)ility  as  to  that  asso- 
ciation, we  might  tell  one  member  to  dro]) 
his  membership  forthwith  and  another  to 
hold  it  for  the  event. 

Similarly,  the  question.  Shall  I  take  out  an 
annuity?    could    uot   be    broadly    answered, 
that  must  depend  on  the  case.    And  in  gen- 
eral, while  not  wishing  to  abridge  the  time- 
honored  "  right  of  appeal  "  by  a  subscril)er 
to  his  paper,   and   while   we  do   not   lack  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  insurance  case- 
brought  to  us  (some  of  them  being,  indeed,  i 
hard),  we.  believe  the  party  concerned  is  the 
proper  one  to  make  the  decision,  for  on  hiiii 
the  consequences  must  fall.    In  some  nieas 
ure.  we  may  aid  by  explanations,  or  by  poini 
ing  out  and  emphasizing  principles;  indeeO 
that  is  the  proper  function  of  the  periodical 
discussion  of  insurance  matters  herein.  How 
well  this  function  is  fulfilled  goes  further  in 
our  desire  than  in  realization,  doubtless;  but 
it  is  to  educate  and  caution,  as  far  as  may 
be,  and  thus  qualify  the  insurance  l)uyer  t< 
settle  his  OAvn  problems,  rather  than  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  individual  cases. 


Pebbles. 


Pebbles— Puzzles 
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"VVhtf's    au'''AfnvS'°^      ^'"•^"gh      Paper)- 
fiodge:  -'And  what's  «n    fV^^^^^'  °„  course  !  " 

ph,  I  do  wan!  to  thank  vorf^""  ''^^^'^t  book. 
I  Iiave  never  rpqrJ  .,„,  fiT-  ^°"  ^<^^"  yonv  stories  ' 
^---  '  Old  CiSiu"¥Jles"  /??/-  delightfurtha. 
w^er.  -''iJes  .      —Christian  Reg- 

kruger. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Puzzles. 


puzzles  we  wflfsen^VhenT'   *^''   *^'^   ^^^k's 
New,"  by  Marion  Harland      ^^^"^™amma  Was 

A  GIJOUP  OP  AUTHORS 

lowinlf  ^""'^  '-^^'^''^'^  a''e  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 


fight'to^a'sic'k  prson'th?'"^^  ^^'"    ^«"t'aste 

(I'slly,  to  put  you  at  vnnr  on  '^''I'l^  ^o"  so  cor- 
.vou  uncomfortable  i:i"\.o'f";  ^^^f  ^'^ey  make 
"■Oman  good  and  mad  ask  h^  •  ^?"'  ^°  "^^^e  a 
-  a^new  dress  where  sC'hiTit^&^-i^.^ffi- 

<harth^%^:^„7;;t«^.,-o^cl    s^om    to    indicate 
Independence  should  hn\^     ^"e  ^declaration  of 
men  are  born  fr°e  ^nd  n^  ''"V^^'^  '"  '•<^ad.   "  Al 
'■fe.  liberty  and  loving^' „,?'"'  'lA'  ,P"'-«'"t  of 
oent  Kruger  is  the  n^u,  ■  "  *"  believe  Presi- 

before  th?  pnbl  c  foT^^hoT'T^'-'^  I^^'-'^^"  now 
being  made.-//ar^;cr '«]?«";■    '"'''"S"''"!'  is  not 

■■■■'^ForlV^'''^  the  c.abbage  kindlv 
Npvo      '  ''^^  ^  t'^nfler  heart  ■' 

Of  the  agonies  of  gont.-Puneh 

|;i">-  •  '^J'&S  i^^i  -'"d  are  cu- 
bo.v    a    tremendous    blntv?,?^  I   §'^^'e   a   little 

"'-•"Sbty.     I   kept  it  m.   for'y/'    ^"''    ''<^'"^'    ^'ery 
"OS.  and  he  listened  "    ./,?  i.^'}'"''^  "i  fo»r  min- 
■^'-  «nrf  of  course  I  t loul    ,' 'f''  ''^"^  respectful- 
'mpression.     He    then    il^fi     ,  ^^  ^^'**s  making  an 

J^'e  mo,t  innomitTone  -Onr^'N-^^  ^'"^'^  ^^ 
l^xehange.  -^""e  .      uur  cats  dead  !  "■ 

arci  du'veTr  "^a ir^'ji.'"  "''^-  ^"  '•'^a^'  'Rich- 
asked  him.  •'  N^^t  vt  ^'•\?"/  "■"■  ^°°ked  up  and 
ways  wait  until  a  book  h'^s^hr'-''  '•'^P'ied.  '' Al- 

A'ntte"lf|-,r'"'''"'-^^^^^^^^ 

for  1,5  cents."  Foi  \-n  J  rf- ^"^  ^'^t  her  a  copy 
«"v.ce.  he  was  no?  averse  ?n",°"  ^P  ^'^'-'n^  sa?e 
penny.-CTe.-c/«„rf  /S;^J°^t»'-"'ng  an  honelt 

tere;fed^i'n'?']iH;l''H?T^"cl  punsters-will  be  in 

passed  in  Washin^fonTV^^'^'^  ''«  said  to  have 
Quay  and  Peni^^'v  ile'^h""^'^  S?"«tors  Vest! 
Capitol  for  a  street  cVr  rt'  ^'^'^^^  "^«'-  the 
a  cuiTe  a  few  Mr.,.i.  ,  ^ ''"'"  swung  around 
^°>es !  "  cried  So  ,±.  y^^'^"  "  Ah.  the^'e  she 
quickly  con-ectcd  him  " T'""  ^<^""tor  Quav 
said.  "The  prone,,  w^v  .  ^  °"  ''»'■«  wrong."  he 
conies.'"     •'wL?i»  i"*"-!  tp  Put  it  is,  '  There    t 

i-'st  shows  h?w^  asi'l'tl.^'fofTn^^r  ^'-t.""tla'; 
™ake  a  mistake.  •Yo„n,o.M^"'S^nt  men  to 
ojight  (0  sav  •  Thp,-I  ]  ^^^  ''"th  wrong.  You 
'•'o«e  to  them  bv  t,  fs  nmT!'i  'i  •  '^"^  ^a^  was 
tai. — Exchange.  "snt.    it  was  a  mail 


-.  An  educated  pig. 

v..  i'"?'™'"""  f«moT      "'■ 
W^r'  *."■■"■'•  «iif  <™r-d  will  bo 

Yet  sure  will  be' 
A  fitting  key. 
17    Thn^'^ve^  southern. 

39.  A  tender  babe. 

IVUHERICAI.   ENIGMA         ^'"''''"'•" 


^    am   composed   of  spvontx-  r 

IP.  45.  38,  30,^62  Vlio^'d/o '■■?'''?  animal;  mv 
city:   my  7.3,  5.3    7    3q"  11     oV^-  '■  «  Southern 
name:  my  5!).  48,  8''>^  Wif'  .    ..''^  '"^  masculine 
«^0,  23.  31.  5G,  6'  4  is"«  st  ?  ^"^  '''''"•^'  •"  mv  6.  24 
40,  69,  63  is  a  fln«L   .1    '^^^^  "-^  68.  37   6.5   0 
ray  32,  41   17  54^°lo*'-'   that  grows  in  Scotland 
my  29:  18.  S.  10;  i  '^44"??'{  "/.•n^/or  fatS  i 

4irio"rs?\Sn^«-  ™  'il-nabie'fml\5^  M^'^^ 
4'>    RQ    -f*'  •  -^0""g  person  :  mv  3    l4    ^~'  o~    ?2- 

«,„„.,_,.!';„';;  ^^■-'=^  "►■  octobe„  ,,r., 

"•cri„f_r^;^*'--  '■'"'"'™-•'«- 
He«Et'•2.  teg£<;-ri',"-   AM,.„„„    B,,      , 
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Personals. 

Charlotte  Embdkn,  who  died  at  Hamburg 
on  the  14th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine,  was 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Heine,  whose  adviser, 
critic  and  confidant  she  had  been  in  his  last 
years.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Hamburg  mer- 
chant and  had  survived  him  thirty  years,  after 
forty-three  years  of  married  life. 

....At  the  launching  of  the  British  first- 
class  battle  ship  '•  Venerable,"  a  few  days  ago, 
tae  christening  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  formerly  Miss  Endicott,  of 
Boston  and  Washington.  Mrs.  Chamberlain's 
father  was  Secretary  of  War  during  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's first  term. 

.  ..  .One  of  the  special  correspondents  of  the 
London  Mail  in  South  Africa  is  Lady  Sarah 
Wilson,  the  aunt  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  wife  of  Captain  Wilson,  who  was  ordered 
to  Mafeking  some  time  ago.  Recent  dispatches 
from  Cape  Town  spoke  of  a  journey  of  two  hun- 
dred mile  from  Mafeking  made  by  her  on  horse- 
back in  an  attempt  to  get  news  for  her  journal. 

....President  Krugei',  it  is  said,  has  seven 
sous  and  fifty  grandsons  in  the  Boer  army.  He 
has  a  great-grandson,  Fritz  Elofif,  only  four 
years  old,  who  is  passionately  fond  of  guns  and 
horses,  and  who  has  received  the  curtesy  title 
of  Lieutenant.  Fritz's  father,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  was  one  of  the  ofiicers  in 
command  of  the  fortifications  at  Johannesburg. 

....For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  late  Miss  Felicia  M.  F.  Skene — whose 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  was  recently 
announced — had  been  a  bi-weekly  visitor,  not 
only  by  official  permission,  but  also  by  special 
request,  to  the  female  prisoners  in  the  jail  at 
Oxford,  England.  She  had  become  widely 
known  by  reason  of  her  labors  in  behalf  of  such 
persons  and  by  her  contributions  to  Blackwood's 
relating  to  prison  life.  She  was  the  untiring 
friend  of  prisoners  of  her  sex,  while  they  were 
in  prison  and  after  their  discharge,  and  accom- 
plished the  reformation  of  many. 

. ..  .The  inventor  of  the  Linotype  typesetting 
machine  now  in  general  use,  Ottmar  Mergen- 
Ihaler,  died  in  Baltimore  last  week,  at  the  age 
of  45.  He  was  born  in  Germany  and  after  his 
arri'val  in  this  country  was  at  first  employed 
as  a  clock  maker.  He  was  never  a  printer,  but 
had  a  knowledge  of  electrical  and  other  machin- 
ery when  he  began,  in  1876,  to  devise  a  machine 
which  would  set  type.  Ten  years  later  he  pro- 
duced the  first  successful  example  of  the  ma- 
chine   which   was   to   revolutionize   the   art   of 


printing.     He  had  been  a  poor  man,  and  his  in- 
vention gave  him  a  comfortable  fortune. 

....  George  Bartle  was  the  oldest  clerk  in  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.'  He  was 
born  in  1814,  on  the  day  when  the  British  fleet 
sailed  down .  the  Potomac  after  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol.  He  became  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1845.  and  was  appointed  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  by  Secretary  Buchanan.  It  re- 
mained in  his  custody  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  29th  ult.,  and 
was  affixed  by  him  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain.  His  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Washington,  and  he  had  an  interesting  fund  of 
reminiscence  concerning  Daniel  Webster  and 
other  eminent  men  of  the  past. 

....The  father  of  the  late  William  Henry 
Webb  was  known  as  the  leading  shipbuilder  of 
America  during  and  for  some  years  after  the 
war  of  1812.  The  son  in  later  years  became 
the  most  famous  of  American  shipbuilders.  He 
constructed  steamships  for  the  coasting  and 
transatlantic  trade ;  established  lines  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco 
to  China  and  Australia ;  built  men-of-war  for 
Russia,  France  and  Italy,  and  was  highly  hon- 
ored by  the  governments  which  he  served.  He 
died  last  week  at  the  age  of  8.3.  His  monument 
is  Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders, 
on  Fordham  Heights,  established  by  him  for  the 
relief  of  aged,  disabled  and  indigent  workmen 
from  the  shipyards,  and  for  the  free  education  of 
young  men  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 

....Mrs.  Mildred  Hazen,  whose  engagement 
to  Admiral  Dewey  was  announced  by  himself  on 
the  30th  ult.,  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Gen.  Wil- 
liam B.  Hazen,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  army, 
who  died  in  1887;  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Washington  McLean,  founder  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  and  sister  of  John  R.  McLean, 
recently  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  Ohio 
for  Governor.  Her  only  son  died  a  year  or  two 
ago.  From  her  father  she  inherited  a  consider- 
able fortune  and  for  some  years  past  she  has 
resided  with  her  mother  in  Washington.  It  is 
now  stated  that  she  became  a  Catholic  three 
years  ago  and  that  the  marriage  ceremony*  will 
be  performed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  Ad- 
miral was  first  married,  in  1867,  to  Miss  Susan 
Goodwin,  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  while  he  was  stationed  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard.  She  died  in  1872,  five  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  Admiral's  only  child, 
George  Goodwin  Dewey.  Several  years  after- 
ward, it  is  narrated,  the  Admiral  was  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Miss  Virginia  Lowery,  of  Wash- 
ington, now  the  wife  of  the  Due  d'Arcos,  Span- 
ish Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
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The 
Elections 


Electious  were  held  iu  twelve 
States  ou  the  7th  iiist.  While 
only  local  officeis  were  chosen, 
the  dominant  issue  in  a  majority  of  these 
States  was  the  policy  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  Philippines.  The  re- 
sult was  very  encouraging  to  the  supporters 
of  that  policy.  It  points  plainly  to  the  re- 
nomination  of  President  McKiuley.  At  the 
same  time  the  exceptional  success  of  Mr. 
Bryan  in  his  own  State  probably  insures  his 
reuomlnatiou  by  the  Democratic  party.  The 
election  in  Ohio  was  intensely  interesting, 
owing  to  the  independent  candidacy  of 
Mayor  Jones,  the  attitude  of  the  Bushnell 
faction  on  the  Republican  side,  the  disap- 
proval of  the  nomination  of  McLean  by 
many  Democrats,  the  prominence  of  Sen- 
ator Hanna  in  the  campaign,  and  the  ad- 
mitted significance  of  the  result  iu  the  Pres- 
ident's State.  Judge  Nash  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  more  than  50,000,  the  candidate 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  having  a  plurality 
of  only  13,000  because  of  his  connection  with 
saloon  interests.  Mayor  Jones  received  about 
103,000  votes,  and  as  a  majority  of  these 
were  not  cast  for  partisan  candidates  in  the 
counties  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
many  were  drawn  from  oitlicr  party.  A  com- 
mon estimate  Is  that  00  per  ivut.  or  more  of 
these  voters  were  Democrats.  Half  of  them 
were  found  in  three  large  cities.  In  Cuyahoga 
County,  which  includes  Cleveland  and  the 
home  of  Mr.  Hanna,  Jones  had  30.000  votes, 
Nash  21,000,  and  McLean  7,000.  Judge 
Nash  was  notably  successful  in  his  own 
county,  Franklin,  changing  a  Democratic 
plurality  of  1,400  to  one  of  2.000  for  himself. 
Iu  Iowa,  Governor  Shaw  was  re-olectod  by 
the  large  plurality  of  01.000.  There  the  Dem- 
ocrats made  their  campaign  almost  exclusive- 


ly against  the  Govcrunieut's  policy  in  the 
I'hilippines.  The  llepublicans  vigorously  op- 
posed them  on  this  issue,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  an  aggressive  fight  with  respect 
to  the  currency,  the  Republican  platform 
being  noticeably  frank  and  emphatic  iu  sup- 
port of  the  gold  standard  and  currency  re- 
form. In  Nebraska  the  fusionists  elected 
their  candidate  for  judge  by  a  plurality  of 
about  15,000.  This  is  regarded  as  a  personal 
victory  for  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  stumped  the 
State  with  great  industry.  The  election  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  in  New  Jersey 
showed  a  Republican  majority  of  aliout  20.- 
000,  and  Republican  gains  in  men  elected, 
the  new  Legislature  having  a  Republican 
majority  of  more  than  two  to  one,  which 
probably  insures  the  re-election  of  Senator 
Sewell.  The  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania 
elected  Mr.  Quay's  candidate  for  Treasurer 
by  a  majority  of  100,000.  The  Democrats 
defeated  the  Populists  in  Mississippi  by  30.- 
000.  Tliere  was  a  Republican  gain  in  South 
Dakota,  where  last  year's  fusion  plurality  of 
370  gives  way  to  a  Republican  plurality  of  at 
least  2,000. 


In   Other 
States 


Much  disorder  had  been  expected 
iu  Kentucky,  and  prei)arations 
for  the  suppression  of  riots  h.ad 
been  made,  but  the  election  was  a  peaceful 
and  quiet  one.  At  first  it  was  estimated  that 
the  Democratic  revolt  against  Goebel  had 
elected  Taylor,  the  Republican  candidate,  by 
a  plurality  of  at  least  10,000,  but  the  latest 
tigures  give  him  not  more  than  2,000.  includ- 
iuii  more  than  1,000  votes  rejected  by  Demo- 
cratic officers  in  one  precinct,  because  the 
initials  of  his  name  were  incorrectly  printed 
on  the  ballots.  A  victory  is  claimed  by  Goe- 
bel. wliu  has  till'  canvassing  otticers  on  his 
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side.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  true 
vote,  the  dispute  will  be  taken  into  the  Legis- 
lature, where  the  Goebel  Democrats  will 
have  a  majority  of  at  least  twenty-five  on 
joint  ballot.  It  is  expected  that  this  majority 
will  elect  ex-Senator  Blackburn  to  the  Senate 
as  the  successor  of  Senator  Lindsay,  Gold 
Democrat.  In  Maryland,  owing  chiefly  to 
bitter  factional  division  in  the  Republican 
party  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats 
dropped  silver  and  were  united  upon  local 
issues,  Governor  Lowndes,  who  had  a  major- 
ity of  18,700  four  years  ago,  and  whom  the 
Republicans  renominated,  was  defeated  by 
John  Walter  Smith,  Democrat,  whose  major- 
ity was  about  12,000.  Lowndes  was  opposed 
by  Senator  Wellington,  who  openly  rejoices 
over  the  result.  The  success  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Legislature  points  to  the  election 
of  a  Democrat  to  succeed  Wellington  in  1903. 
In  Massachusetts  the  Republicans  elected 
their  candidate  for  governor  by  a  plurality  of 
about  65,000,  which  shows  a  decrease,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  voters  were  affected  by  the  attacks  of 
the  anti-imperialists  upon  the  President's 
policy.  The  Democrats  captured  Boston,  and 
an  increase  of  Social-Democratic  votes  was 
observed  in  several  towns.  The  Haverhill 
Socialists,  however,  lost  one  of  their  two 
representatives  in  the  Legislature.  In  the 
new  Legislature  of  Virginia  there  are  only 
eight  members  who  are  not  representatives 
of  the  regular  Democracy.  The  vote  for 
county  ofKcers  in  Kansas  shows  Republican 
gains.  On  the  6th  inst.  Amos  L.  Allen  was 
elected  in  the  First  District  of  Maine  to  suc- 
ceed ex-Speaker  Reed  by  a  majority  of  4,600. 
Mr.  Reed's  plurality  in  1898  was  5,500,  and 
his  majority  about  4,800.  There  was  a  light 
vote  this  year. 


The  election  in  the  State  of 
Results  m  ^^^  york  slightly  increased  the 
Ncwr   York 

Republican  majority  in  the  Leg- 
islature. In  the  county  of  New  york  the 
candidates  of  Tammany  Hall  for  local  offices 
and  for  two  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  55,000.  The  Democratic  plurality  in 
Kings  Coimty,  which  includes  Brooklyn,  was 
about  11,500.  In  Manhattan  borough  (New 
York  City)  the  attenipi   to  ro-olect  Mr.  Ma- 


zet  to  the  State  Assembly  excited  great  inter- 
est. He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Committee  which  has  been  investigating 
Croker's  municipal  government.  He  was  re- 
nominated by  the  Republicans,  and  the  Citi- 
zens' Union  nominated  in  opposition  Perez 
M.  Stewart,  to  whose  support  came  Croker 
and  Tammany.  Mr.  ^Nlazet  was  defeated  by 
398  votes.  He  lost  the  votes  of  independents 
and  some  Republicans  because  they  believed 
that  his  committee's  Investigation  had  been 
made  simply  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Senator 
Piatt,  and  because  the  committee,  after  ex- 
amining Croker,  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  public  demand  that  the  Senator  should 
be  called  to  the  witness  stand,  inasmuch  as 
testimony  drawn  from  Tammany  witnesses 
had  shown  that  the  methods  of  Mr.  Piatt  in 
the  field  of  State  politics  and  legislation  close- 
ly "resembled  those  of  Croker  in  the  great 
city.  Several  constitutional  amendments 
were  finally  passed.  One  of  them,  by  sep- 
arating the  debt  of  the  county  of  New  York 
from  that  of  the  city,  increases  largely  the 
city's  borrowing  power  and  thus  enables  it 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  projected  underground 
railroad. 


Cuba 


The   President   intends   to  appoint  a 


civil  governor  in  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent military  governor.  General  Brooke,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  change  will  be  made  on 
or  before  January  1st.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  said,  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  American 
troops  will  be  withdrawn.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  the  very  suc- 
cessful military  governor  of  the  Department 
of  Santiago,  has  been  selected  for  the  new 
office.  Among  others  whose  qualifications 
have  been  considered  are  General  Ludlow, 
governor  of  Havana,  General  Wilson,  gov- 
ernor of  Matanzas,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Meiklejohn  of  the  War  Department.  The 
quality  of  the  special  dispatches  from  this 
country  to  La  Lucha,  a  prominent  journal  of 
Havana,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  place 
George  Francis  Train  and  Anthony  Cooi- 
stock  in  the  list  of  those  whose  qualifications 
for  the  governorship  are  under  serious  con- 
sideration at  the  White  House.  Questions  of 
military  rank  present  some  difficulties  In  the 
case  of  (Teneral  Wood,  who  is  only  a  captain 
and  assistant  surgeon  in  the  regular  army, 
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while  the  comiuanders  who  would  remain  in 
Cuba  and  be  subject  to  his  orders  hold  higher 
rank;  but  it  is  believed  that  these  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  without  any  unpleasant  re- 
sults. Gen.  Emilio  Nunez  has  accepted  the 
office  of  civil  governor  of  Havana.  The  Cu- 
ban school  teachers  protest  against  the  recent 
appointment  of  Alexis  E.  Frye  of  Boston  to 
be  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  entire 
island,  preferring  a  Cuban  for  the  office,  al- 
tho  under  the  old  Cuban  and  Spanish  system 
80  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  left  in  a 
condition  of  illiteracy.  General  Wood  rec- 
ommends the  withdrawal  of  one-third  of  the 
American  soldiers  now  stationed  in  Santiago 
province.  His  annual  report  shows  that  the 
death  rate  of  Santiago  has  been  reduced  one- 
half,  while  the  water  supply  has  been 
doubled;  five  miles  of  asphalt  and  five  of 
macadam  have  been  laid  in  the  streets;  prep- 
aration for  a  system  of  modern  sewei'age  has 
been  made,  and  the  pollution  of  the  harbor 
is  to  be  prevented  by  an  intercepting  sewer. 
Similar  improvements  have  been  made  in 
Manzanillo,  Holguin  and  Baracoa.  General 
Ludlow  points  to  the  great  need  of  good 
schools  in  the  Island.  Capital  is  also  re- 
quired, he  says,  but  it  will  not  be  invested 
until  the  world  is  convinced  that  it  will  be 
protected  by  a  good  government. 


certaiuing  the  characteristics  of  the  bottom 
soil,  and  obtaining  much  information  con- 
cerning the  ocean  currents  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  Two  obstacles  were  en- 
countered which  will  compel  a  departure 
from  a  straight  line  in  laying  the  cable  be- 
tween the  Midway  Islands  and  Guam.  The 
first  was  a  submarine  mountain  situated  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  Midway  Islands 
and  rising  from  the  ocean  floor— at  that  point 
lying  at  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  miles— to 
within  492  feet  of  the  surface.  The  second 
was  one  of  the  deepest  submarine  abysses 
yet  found  in  the  oceans  of  the  world.  It  lies 
about  500  miles  east  of  Guam,  and  sinks  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  five  and  one-half  miles. 
A  practicable  route  was  found  which  avoided 
both  the  mountain  and  the  abyss.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  a  subsidiary  cable  shall  be  laid 
from  Guam  northward  to  Yokohama,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1,500  miles,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  entire  line  would  be  largely  increased 
by  a  branch  extending  southward  from 
Guam  to  Australia.  The  Midway  Islands, 
small  and  uninhabited,  were  discovered  by 
an  American  navigator  forty  years  ago. 
Some  years  later  our  Government  took  pos- 
session of  them.  They  lie  about  1.300  miles 
west  of  Hawaii. 


For  a  Pacific 
Cable 


Surveys  and  explorations 
made  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment show  that  there  is  an 
entirely  practicable  routo  for  a  Pacific  cable 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines  by 
way  of  Hawaii,  the  Midway  Islands  and 
Guam.  A  thorough  examination  of  that  part 
of  the  route  which  lies  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Honolulu  was  made  some  years 
ago,  but  not  until  this  year  was  the  work 
of  exploration  extended  to  cover  the  distance 
from  Honolulu  to  Luzon,  which  is  by  the 
route  selected  about  5,350  statute  miles.  The 
results  of  the  Investigation  are  set  forth  in 
the  annual  report  of  Rear  Admiral  Brad- 
ford, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment.  The 
large  steam  collier  "  Nero."  fitted  out  for 
deep  sea  exploration,  sailed  from  Honolulu 
on  May  6th,  and  completed  her  voyage  to 
the  east  coast  of  Luzon  on  August  1st,  hav- 
ing made  soundings  at  alternate  intervals 
of  ten  and  two  knots,  at  the  same  time  as- 


With  three   army   columns 

The  Campaign      .^^^g^.  ^-^^^   Aguinaldo   and 

in  Luzon  ,  .    ^  ^  , 

his  Government  have  again 

disappeared,  whither  apparently  nobody 
knows.  Tarlac  was  their  capital,  and  Gen- 
eral McArthur,  advancing  up  the  line  of  the 
railroad  by  Bambam  and  Magalaug.  Gen- 
eral Lawton  farther  to  the  east  along  the 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  Cabanatuan  and 
Talavera,  were  meeting  him  from  the  south 
and  east.  At  the  same  time  General 
Wheaton  having  gone  to  the  Lingayen  Gulf 
landed  at  San  Fabian,  somewhat  to  the  east 
of  Dagupau,  and  pressed  on  southward.  Ap- 
parently Aguinaldo  was  entrapped.  At  last 
McArthur's  forces  entered  Tarlac,  found  the 
place  empty,  and  the  ever  elusive  Filipino 
Government  had  again  disappeared.  Mean- 
while reports  had  come,  tho  of  how  much 
value  it  was  difficult  to  judge,  that  the  Fili- 
pino lender  had  appeared  at  Bayombong,  in 
the  province  of  Nueva  Visoaya.  just  about 
oast  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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LiDgayea  Gulf.  U  it  be  true  that  he  is  there 
and  has  his  Government  with  him,  it  will  be 
a  pretty  difficult  undertaking  to  capture  him. 
That  report,  however,  has  siuce  been  denied. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
Filipino  power  in  center  Luzon  has  been 
broken,  and  that  nothing  remains  except  pos- 


shore  while  the  troops  were  lauded  in  boats. 
For  a  time  there  was  no  reply,  but  just  as 
soou  as  the  troops  left  the  boats  a  long  line 
of  insurgents  rose  from  the  sand  and  poured 
a  heavy  volley  over  the  heads  of  the  soldiers, 
following  this  with  a  rapid  fusillade.  The 
insurgents  seemed  to  be  excited,  and  fired 


.„  be  overcome  by  well  oigauLed  sbarpsboot-  ^^'"''''''''Z.lZ.iL    fovmed    for  » 

e>.s.    Tbe  advance  of  tbe  uoops  bas  been  down  ™t      <.ey    ecu  d    be                ^^^^^^ 

easy  and  wi.b  very  little  I0.3.    Tbe  landing  f -^^-^  ""'^^^'i';    ^Jf  oeneral  Lawton 

at    San    Fabian    recaiied    t.e    similar    ex  ^;^\  ^'^^^^  ^^a/ried  by  beavy  raln, 

perience  in  Cuba.    Tbe  navy  dW  «    1^«  b-  b-                      ^^^  ^._^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^., 

:r:.rnir"t    orrreil,n.^t  -PeLitte^ 
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Samoan  Question      '^^     '""'"^     *^^     Samoan 
Settled  Q"('«tiou   is   settled,  and 

-slde..le  de..e  Tsi:  -L^^:  Z^ol 

:r;  itt  ''''''-''  ^^-^•^•-  -"«- 

n^any    E^igj^.^^    yielding    her    interests  for 
eonsKlerations  elsewhere.    TInited  States  se 
--  Tutuila  wi<h  n.s  hue  harbor  o    Pago 

ago  and   the  adjacent  small  islands    G? 
-".  ta.es  Upolu  and  Savaii,  While' Eng 
and  reoen-es  two  of  the  Solo,non  Islands  and 

b    nt"  '"  ''^'  ''^"^-^^  «^^-«"^-    ^^^--  l^ad 
tnpaitite  government  Mas  a  failnre,  and  that 
o-e   fonn    of   division    must   be   an^nged 
The  ehief  discnssion,  it  Avas  it  on/ 
fest    iv.>.   1    .  "°^^  ™ani- 

This  :;'\'"'^^^'^^"   ^»«1^^"'^   and   Germany, 
rh       .nn  ry  p.on,.tlv  pnt  in  its  claim    for 
Tutmla,   the   smallest   in   size,   but  with   its 
fine  harbor  of  special  valu..  to  ns.    Th^    ^ 
n^amed  Opolu  with  the  town  of  Apia  whose 
harbor  is  notoriously  insecure,   and   sIvaT 
With  no  harbor  at  all.    Neithe    GovernmeM 
would  be  content  with  either  island   and    ,1 
government  would  be  no  c>asy  ma  ter     2 
eordmgly  there  commenced  a  series  of  bt  ' 

:rto:::t""^^---^^-Card 

was  to  take  the  two,  and  in  return  yield  to 

G  nnany  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  her    nter 

est  m  the  Solomon  group,  now  div  ded  be 
tweent,,  ^^^^^^^^^ 

trj  as  being  favorable  to  us.    Then  sudden- 
ly the  Whole  thing  change<l.  and  it  was  an 
nounced   that   England   had    withdrr;"  Z 

that  Geimany    renounces    her    exterritorial 
Claims  in  Zanzibar.    Whether  there  a  e  Ithe 
considejj^       or   not   is   not  perf^^:^! 

,  '  '^^^^"  *''ei'^"  are  indications  of  a   -en 
eral  understanding  in  South  Africa 
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Peru,  Colombia 
and     Venezuela 


The  three    revolutions    in 
I'eru,  Colombia  and  Yen- 

-Portant  events  072';::'"'"'*'^"'^^* 
boring  republics,  altho  Gr^el/^rn'^f  " 
^-.  forn,ally    elected    Prelld Lf  of^r;!: 

^-^.tl.  agitation  for  the  re-electit 
i^  rnt!    .  fr'"'  '"  '"°"^^^  ''"^  ««  Chief  ma<^. 

oount  Of  some  order  fron,  Mr.  Chamberlain 


in  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  island 
eis.    In  Peru  the  insurgent  army  has  beer 
routed    ,,,,^^,^^^.  ,,,,,  ,^,  wounded,  :: 
the  le^,der,  General  Durand,  has  fled.    Gen- 
em  IDurand  is  a  wealthy  politician  of  long 

V  a    f"''  '"'  '""'  ^-^^"^^^^  ^«  ^-a  las? 
noli  ,c  r  *\^"^"P^^'^  ^^---.  and  failing  in 

on.    In  Colombm  it  is  very  uncertain  from 

The    Government   censor    reports    that    the 

ha    an  the  blockaded  ports  are  open;  also 
tha     the   msurgents   were   defeated   in   two 
land  and  two  naval  battles.    In  the  naval  en 
^agement  the  Government  had  two  steamers 
well   manned  and  armed,   while  the  rebe L 
-d  five  vessels,  all  poorly  equipped.    One 
Of  the  rebel  boats  was  sunk,  and  after  des 
pe.ate  tig^ting  the  other  four  were. captured 
Two  hundred  rebels  were  killed  and  several 
hundred  taken    prisoners,    the   Governmen 
OSS  bemg^very  slight    The  insurgents    on 
the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  revolutJu^^ 
spreading    and  the  Cnvo  'evolution  is 

rosv     fnh,.-  T  ««^ernment  reports  are 

^osy     fabrications,    m     Venezuela     General 
Hernandez,   who    is    now    commanding  the 

i=:^rb:;^:.rir'^-"- 

-^Oeneral   Cast^:!: J^^:^:^^ 
„  '  «eek  over  tl,<.  l„s,  ,eu,„„„,  „f  ^^         ^ 

i-uerto  Cabello.  a  seaport  on  tbe  Caribbean 
Sea  anc,  mus  ,s  ,n  complete  coutroj  o  Ve„ 
e«.ela  ,v„I,  ,l,e  exception  of  tbe  H  rnan 
*-  revo.,.  Altbo  tbe  con,„,anders  of  ," 
B  t,sb  An^erican.  P,encb,  Oer.an  ana 
Dotcb  „ar  sb,ps  advised  General  Paredes  to 

:r::,rd^ '-'---' -■■-;:: 


Lord  Salisbury's 
Speech 


England    and    the    world 
have    come    to    look    for 
^     .  .  ^^^   ^^0''d    Mayor's     hn,, 

miet  in  London  as  the  .special  o^.s Ln  f 

an   exposition   of   E^<.land^,   fl  T  °' 

T^i,i.  ^"»Jand  h   foreign    nolirv 

This  year  there  was  special  intere^  in  it  fn 
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view  of  the  gravity  of  the  South  Africa  sit- 
uation and  the  scarcely  veiled  hostility  of 
some  Continental  countries  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  almost  unexpected  friendliness  of 
one  Empire  that  had  hitherto  held  some- 
what aloof.  The  Premier  recognized  to  the 
full  the  serious  situation  in  Africa,  but  dwelt 
gratefully  on  the  cordial  relations  with  this 
country  and  affirmed  that  in  Europe  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  Without  there  being 
anything  in  the  form  of  direct  alliance,  and 
tho  neither  English  nor  Americans  interfere 
with  each  other,  they  can  always  looli  to 
each  other  for  sympathy  and  a  fair  hear- 
ing. So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  he  held 
that  the  acerbity  of  tone  of  some  writers  for 
the  press  does  not  extend  to  the  peoples,  and 
least  of  all  to  the  Governments,  all  of  which 
he  claimed  were  friendly.  He  referred  to 
the  Samoan  agreement  as  of  special  impor- 
tance, not  so  much  from  the  value  of  the  is- 
lands, as  because  they  formed  the  basis  for 
a  difference  between  England  and  a  nation 
whose  friendship  they  prized  highly.  By 
the  arrangement  Germany  is  highly  pleased, 
while  England  secuies  what  is  of  at  least 
equal  value  to  that  which  she  relinquishes. 
With  regard  to  South  Africa  the  Premier 
answered  the  critics  of  the  Government  by 
saying  that  any  earlier  sending  of  troops 
.would  have  simply  brought  an  earlier  ul- 
timatum and  an  earlier  war.  The  trouble 
dates  back  to  the  unfortunate  arrangements 
In  1881  and  1884,  when  "  we  deliberately  per- 
mitted a  community  obviously  hostile  to  en- 
joy the  unbounded,  unlimited  right  of  ac- 
cumulating munitions  of  war  against  us." 
Speaking  of  the  object  of  the  war  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  to  secure  gold  fields 
or  territory  but  "  equal  rights  for  all  men 
of  all  races,  and  security  for  our  fellow  sub- 
jects and  our  Empire."  As  to  any  inter- 
ference by  foreign  Powers,  he  denied  that  it 
would  affect  the  case,  because  (1),  they 
would  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  (2),  because 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  Government  in 
the  world  had  any  such  idea  in  mind.  As 
for  the  future,  he  affirmed  only  that  it  would 
be  guided  by  the  uniform  traditions  of  co- 
lonial government:  good  government,  secur- 
ity against  the  recurrence  of  such  dangers, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity 
in  that  section  of  the  world. 


South    Africa 


The  news  from  South  Africa 


is  meager,   whether  because 
the  censorship  is  suppressing  information  or 
because  there  is  no  information  to  suppress 
is  not  altogether  evident.    So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  what  does  come  the  garrisons 
at  Ladysmith,  Kimberley  and  Mafeking  are 
holding  their  own,  with  no  immediate  danger 
of  being  overcome.    The  British  troops  have 
withdrawn   from   Colenso,   and  are   holding 
themselves  at  Estcourt,  but  a  reconnaissance 
from  the  latter  place  reports  that  the  Boers 
have  not    occupied    Colenso,    and    that  the 
bridge  across  to  the  Tugela  River  is  still  in- 
tact.   Heavy  firing  Is  reported  from  Lady- 
smith,  but  there  is  no  definite  news.    There 
has  been  an  Incursion  of  the  Orange  Free 
State   Boers   across   the   border  threatening 
Aliwal  Nortli  and  also  De  Aar  and  Naauw- 
poort,  all  Important  railway  centers.     In  view 
of   this   the   British    have   withdrawn   from 
Aliwal  and  also  from   Stormberg  Junction, 
making  It  apparent  that  it  is  the  purpose  to 
make  the  line  from  De  Aar  to  Naauwpoort 
the  special  line  of  defense,  De  Aar  being  on 
the  road  to  Kimberley,  and  Naauwpoort  on 
the  line  to  Bloemfoutein  and  Pretoria.    Gen- 
eral Buller  has  left  for  Durban,  and  a  large 
number  of  troops  have  been   forwarded  to 
that  place,  how  many  is  not  perfectly  certain, 
some   reports    giving    4,000,    others   10,000. 
From  Durban  it  is  not  a  long  distance  to 
Ladysmith,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
push  the  advance  in  that  direction  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.    So  far  the  situation  in  Cape 
Colony  is  quiet.    There  has  been  no  special 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Afrikanders, 
altho  there  are  indications   that  individual 
farmers  will  make  trouble  along  the  line  of 
the  railway.    Accordingly  the  Government  is 
keeping  a    very    careful    watch    along  the 
whole  line  to  prevent  any  disaster.    In  Eng- 
land additional  reserves  have  been  called  out. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Boers  do  not 
seem  to  be  making  any  special  advance,  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  the  worst  opposition, 
at  least  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  is  over, 
and  that  the  contest  is  being  narrowed  down 
to  the  Transvaal  Itself.    There  are  reports 
that  for  some  time  they  have  been  gathering 
provisions  in  Zoutpansberg,  one  of  the  most 
inaccessible  sections  of  the  Transvaal,  ap- 
parently expecting  to  be  pushed  back. 


The  Mexico  of  To-Day.* 

Bt^  Senor  Don  I.   Mariscal, 


Vicu-Prbsiijent  or  Mexkc. 


WITH  freedom  of  worship,  free  speech, 
compulsory  education,  universal 
suffrage  and  a  constitution  and 
form  of  government  modeled  on  those  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico  is  marching  joyously 
forward  along  the  path  of  progress,  and  will 
be  found  quite  ready  for  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury when  it  arrives.  Shu  is  woitliy  to  st:ind 
beside  her  great  sister  republic— and  wlint 
prouder  boast  than  that  can  a  nation  make? 

So  far  as  natural  advantages  are  concerned 
there  is  no  country  in  all  the  world  that  com- 
pares with  Mexico;  all  the  fruits  and  plants 
indigenous  to  America,  between  the  tropics 
and  the  poles,  are  to  be  found  growing  in  her 
soil,  and  her  situation,  perched  so  high  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  saves  her  alike  from  the  extreme 
heat  and  cold  that  are  to  be  found  at  any 
altitude  in  the  United  States.  There  is  lit- 
tle difference  between  the  temperatures  of 
summer  and  winter  throughout  the  larger 
part  of  her  area,  the  greatest  variation  of  the 
thermometer  being  caused  by  day  and  night. 

All  that  the  poets  have  written  about  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery  might  with  en- 
tire truth  be  applied  to  the  valley  in  which 
the  City  of  Mexico  is  situated.  It  is  lovely, 
and  its  guardian  mountains  are  infinitely 
solemn  and  grand.  But  as  Senor  Matias 
Romero,  former  Mexican  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, remarks  in  his  recently  published 
book,  which  tells  so  much  about  our  country: 
"  Each  traveler  in  his  turn  describes  the 
valley  (of  Mexico)  in  which  he  has  tarried 
longest  as  the  loveliest  in  all  the  world;  no- 
where else  do  the  snowy  crests  or  volcanic 
cones  rise  in  more  imposing  grandeur  above 
the  surrounding  sea  of  verdure,  all  carpeted 
with  the  brightest  flowers." 

Mexico  is  besides  the  sanitarium  of  the 
world,  and  many  invalids,  especially  con- 
sumptives, are  cured  there. 

But  nature  was  not  contented  with  all  this, 
she  also  made  Mexico  the  world's  treasure 


'  ♦  Prepared  from  data  or  statements  supplied  by  Vice- 
President  Mariscal,  and  corrected  by  him. 


liouse.  For  three  hundred  years  she  has  pro- 
duced one-third  of  nil  the  silver  that  was 
mined.  The  prodliction  at  present  is  more 
than  $00,000,000  per  unuum.  When  Li  Hung 
Chang  was  in  Washin.iiton,  he  asked  Senor 
Romero  how  much  silver  Mexico  was  mining 
and  how  long  she  could  keep  up  the  supply. 
Senor  Romero,  trying  to  be  conservative,  re- 
plied that  Mexico  was  turning  out  $50,000,- 
000  per  year  and  could  keep  it  up  for  two 
liundred  years.  Li  would  not  hear  of  such 
a  thing.  He  insisted  tliat  our  Minister  had 
been  so  long  away  from  his  own  country  that 
he  had  forgotten  details  and  that  he  must  be 
mistaken  about  tlie  abundance  of  silver. 
Mexico  expects  to  supply  the  world  with 
$100,000,000  of  silver  per  annum  soon. 

Not  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
gold  mining  in  Mexico,  and  the  Spaniards 
never  found  the  great  deposits  from  which 
Montezuma  filled  his  treasure  house.  But 
the  gold  is  there  and  the  rush  and  scramble 
for  it  may  still  come,  filling  up  the  country 
as  fast  as  California  filled  up.  In  Oaxaca 
there  is  known  to  be  a  gold  belt  as  rich  as 
those  of  South  Africa,  California  and  Alaska 
combined.  What  has  been  wanting  in  Mex- 
ican mining  is  modern  machinery  and  meth- 
ods. By  means  of  these  many  rich  mines 
that  had  to  be  abandoned  because  the  in- 
rush of  water  was  too  great  for  the  primitive 
machinery  to  contend  with,  will  be  pumped 
out  and  worlced  again. 

Iron  in  mounds  and  mountains,  and  gems, 
as  one  might  say,  by  the  wagon  load,  copper 
in  the  very  greatest  abundance,  quicksilver, 
lead— what  you  will— Mexico's  mineral  treas- 
ures are  far  beyond  count. 

Carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  past  de- 
nuded the  great  central  plateau  of  the  for- 
ests which  grew  upon  it.  The  wood  was 
used  for  fuel,  and  the  coimtry  is  now  suffer- 
ing on  account  of  this  action.  Railroads  and 
new  industry  are  aggravating  that  situation. 
For  one  thing,  it  has  so  seriously  affected 
the  rainfall  as  to  produce  arid  lands  where 
were  formerly  good  farms,  and  for  another 
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thing  it  has  made  fuel  so  scarce  that  coal  is 
now  sold  at  from  $16  to  $22  a  ton,  which, 
of  course,  is  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  developing  industries. 

But  the  fuel  problem  can  easily  be  solved 
by  worlcing  new  coal  fields  recently  discov- 
ered and  extending  our  railroads  to  the  old 
ones,  and  the  leading  men  of  tlie  country 
are  alive  to  the  import:iuce  of  doing  this; 
In  Sonora  alone  there  is  a  carboniferous  area 
several  miles  in  extent,  with  innumerable 
veins  from  five  to  sixteen  feet  in  thicliness, 
of  hard,  clean  anthracite  coal  containing  as 
high  a  percentage  of  carbon  as  the  best  that 
is  furnished  by  Wales.  And  that  is  only  one 
of  many  large  coal  fields  to  be  fomid  iu  Mex- 
ico. 

Mexico  appeals  to  the  intelligent  traveler, 
also,  as  the  land  of  mystery  and  romance. 
In  her  are  found  ruined  cities  and  pyramids 
apparently  of  very  great  antiquity,  monu- 
ments of  one  of  the  world's  mightiest  races 
of  builders.  Who  were  they?  It  is  all 
shrouded  in  my.stery.  Apparently  tlieir  civ- 
ilization rose  and  died  long  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Aztecs. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  theories  is  to 
the  effect  that  Southern  Mexico  was  the  cra- 
dle of  civilization,  that  from  her  it  spread 
across  a  continent  that  is  now  below  the 
surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  India  and 
Egypt.  Very  many  distinguished  men,  in- 
cluding xVIexander  Von  Humboldt,  lool^ed 
upon  this  as  fairly  proved  by  tlie  connection 
of  American,  Malay,  Indian  and  Egyptian 
mythology,  language,  ethnology,  architec- 
ture and  art,  and  of  an  evolution  which  could 
be  traced  in  these  matters,  with  the  simplest 
forms  found  in  Mexico  and  the  same  most 
liighly  developed  in  Egypt. 

For  all  these  gifts  of  nature  and  of  a  mys- 
terious past,  present  day  Mexicans  can  take 
no  credit  to  themselves.  But  that  is  not  the 
case  in  regard  to  other  matters  of  which  they 
may  boast.  The  Cathedral  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  is  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous 
church  on  the  continent.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  writing  in  Harper's  in  1897,  gave 
Mexicans  the  palm  over  the  United  States 
for  the  beauty,  freedom  of  treatment  and 
originality  of  church  architecture  and  wood 
carving. 

The  National  Library  in  the  City  of  Mexico 


is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  hemisphere.  When 
the  convents  were  suppressed  it  received 
their  treasures  of  boolis  and  manuscripts 
and  among  its  200,000  boolis  and  manu- 
scripts are  many  that  are  absolutely  price- 
less, and  not  to  be  found  duplicated  in  all 
tlie-  world. 

Humboldt  said  in  1824  that  the  universities, 
and  scientific  institutions  of  Mexico  were 
then  tlie  best  iu  America.  That,  perhaps,  is 
no  longer  true.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
United  States  in  population  and  wealth  has 
enabled  the  universities  here  to  pay  the  high- 
est prices  and  fill  their  professors'  chairs 
with  tlie  best  talent.  With  12,000,000  of 
population,  Mexico  has  1,000,000  children  in 
primary  schools  supported  by  tlie  federal 
government  aud  the  States,  and  in  addition 
to  these  there  are  81,000  In  private  schools, 
and  18,000  of  both  sexes  in  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  technical  schools  established 
and  maintained  by  the  nation  and  the  va- 
rious States. 

Tliese  free  technical  schools  are  not  alto- 
ijether  an  unmixed  blessing,  as  the  young 
men  of  all  social  classes  attend  them,  and 
after  taking  their  courses  set  out  to  pursue 
a  literary  or  professional  career,  and  so,  for 
the  time  being,  the  nation  is  furnished  with 
many  more  doctors,  lawyers,  etc..  than  can 
get  a  living  with  their  profession;  but  the 
rapid  development  of  the  country  will  give 
tliem  remunerative  worlc. 

So  far  as  the  development  of  the  press  is 
concerned,  Mexico  is  much  behind  the  United 
States.  Still  she  is  not  suffering  from  any 
lack  of  newspapers,  as  she  has  four  hundred, 
of  which  forty-four  are  dailies;  there  are 
twelve  papers  published  in  English,  and  sev- 
eral in  other  languages. 

Tho  Mexico  is  Roman  Catholic  in  every 
fiber,  she  has  firmly  and  determinedly  put 
the  clergy  out  of  politics  and  Icept  them  out. 
That  caused  the  most  severe  of  all  her  strug- 
gles for  independence.  Its  magnitude  may 
be  guessed  when  I  say  that  previous  to  1860 
a  great  part  of  the  cities  of  Mexico  consisted 
of  churches,  convents  and  other  ecclesiastical 
structures,  many  of  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  libraries,  stores,  warehouses,  fac- 
tories or  applied  to  other  useful  purposes. 
Previous  to  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico  received  $130,000  per 
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anuuiii,  and  could  absolutely  make  and  un- 
make governments  at  his  pleasure.  The 
Spanish  higli  priests  rolled  in  wealth,  while 
the  native  ])arish  priests,  who  did  the  real 
work  of  the  Church,  were  in  the  depths  of 
poverty. 

During  their  long  light  with  the  Clericals 
the  liiberals  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
Mexico  was  ever  to  have  peace  and  rest  the 
political  power  of  the  clergy  must  be  de- 
stroyed, also  that  the  convents  were  the  nur- 
series of  superstition  and  must  go.  When 
the  Liberals  triumphed  they  passed  the  laws 
of  reform  which  divided  Cliurch  and  State, 
and  they  confiscated  all  Church  property,  so 
that  even  the  houses  of  worship  are  now  the 
property  of  the  Government.  They  also  con- 
lined  religious  ceremonies  to  edifices,  and 
forbade  special  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

During  the  Spanish  domination  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  the  only  one  tolerated 
in  the  country,  but  later  the  constitution 
established  freedom  of  worship,  and  Protes- 
tant missionaries  entered  the  field.  Many 
of  the  Liberals  encouraged  them,  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  tendency  of  all  the  re- 
ligious organizations  to  become  insolent  and 
despotic  when  they  grew  strong,  and  that 
what  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  needed, 
therefore,  was  a  rival,  or  rivals. 

The  Protestant  missionaries  are  sometimes 
devoted,  charitable  men.  They  gather  and 
maintain  in  their  schools  the  children  of  poor 
people,  who  are  glad  to  have  them  supported 
and  educated,  they  print  and  distribute  much 
missionary  literature,  and  they  seem  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  work. 
Even  the  Salvation  Army  is  there,  vocifer- 
ating and  adapting  itself  to  the  conditions 
of  the  country  in  its  usual  picturesque  and 
Interesting  manner.  It  has  not  yet  given  us 
n  Salvation  bull  fight. 

The  Protestants  claim  that  they  are  mak- 
ing great  gains,  and  that  they  have  now 
about  30,000  communicants,  but  thoughtful 
Mexicans  believe  that  they  are  deceived  by 
people  who  seek  them  for  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  Practically  the  country  is  as  Catholic 
as  it  ever  was. 

Rut  this  does  not  constitute  the  danger  to 
liberty  that  it  once  did.  Even  the  most  de- 
vout Catholics  seem  to  have  accepted  the  re- 


forms in  good  I'll  it  li,  ajid  the  influence  of  the 
I'ope  has  been  strongly  exercised  for  peace, 
reconciliation  and  the  healing  of  i)ast  differ- 
ences. This  has  n;jturally  strengthened  the 
Church  as  well  as  the  (Jovernment. 

Mexico,  tho  a  very  bad  railroad  country, 
because  so  much  of  her  is  standing  on  edge, 
has  now  more  than  12,999  miles  of  track 
laid,  counting  the  mileage  of  the  tramways 
and  the  private  roads.  Half  of  this  has  been 
laid  since  1890;  there  is  much  more  under 
construction.  About  $180,000,000  has  been 
])aid  out  to  these  roads  in  subsidies,  and  the 
policy  of  President  Diaz  favoring  these  sub- 
sidies had  many  i)owcrfid  opponents.  But 
his  Avisdou)  has  been  vindicated  by  the  wide- 
spread stimulation  of  agriculture  and  indus- 
try. The  building  and  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads has  pushed  Mexico  forward  very  fast, 
and  the  subsidies  have  been  a  means  of  gain. 
The  railroads  have  doubled  their  receipts  for 
freights  and  passengers  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  unsubsidized  roads  are  being  operated  at 
a  profit. 

I'resident  Diaz  in  his  last  message  re- 
ported a  very  flourishing  state  of  the  finances 
and  a  surplus  in  the  treasury.  Agriculture 
is  doing  well,  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  which 
now  contains  about  400,000  inhabitants,  is 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  workshops  and  fac- 
tories Avhich  are  paying  a  profit  in  spite  of 
the  dearness  of  fuel. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  it  will  not  do 
for  Americans  who  do  not  understand  the 
language  or  habits  of  the  people  to  go  to 
Mexico  to  live  unless  they  have  sure  employ- 
ment. American  laborers  are  much  superior 
in  skill  to  those  of  Mexico,  but  you  can  hire 
from  eight  to  twelve  Mexicans  for  the  $3 
American  money  which  you  must  pay  the 
American  miner  per  day.  Ordinary  Ameri- 
can labor  cannot  go  into  ilexico  and  com- 
pete Avith  Mexican  labor,  the  Mexican  la- 
borer can  live  so  very  much  more  cheaply. 
There  is  a  field  for  skilled  laborers,  but  they 
should  have  employment  secured  before  go- 
ing to  Mexico. 

For  Americans  with  a  little  capital,  say 
.i«2,000  or  more,  Mexico  offers  a  great  num- 
ber of  advantages.  But  they  must  have  pa- 
tience to  study  and  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  The  genius  of  that  country  is 
quite    different    from    that    of    the    United 
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states.    Mexicans  are  solicitous  to  preserve 
amid  the  bustle  and  liurry  of  modern  prog- 
ress some  of  the  graces  and  beauties  of  a 
glorious  past. 
Standing  amid  peace,  progress  and  prosper- 


ity and  loolving  into  the  future,  Mexicans 
can  see  nothing  to  threaten  or  malie  them 
afraid,  and  they  tread  the  path  before  them 
with  confidence  and  happiness. 

City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 


Professional  Tendencies  in  College  Athletics. 


By  Ethelbert  D.   Warfield,  LL.D., 

President  of  Lafayette  College. 


THE  reference  of  I'resident  Hadley  in 
his  Inaugural  address  to  professional- 
ism in  atldetics  has  called  forth  much 
approving  comment  and  deservedly  so.  He 
emphasized,  what  all  thoughtful  men  have 
insisted  on  from  the  first,  that  professional- 
ism is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  more  or  less  im- 
portant details,  but  in  the  general  attitude 
of  those  taking  part  in  the  various  games. 
It  is  a  parallel  case  with  that  of  the  Boston 
woman  who  declared  that  she  could  not  exist 
out  of  Boston.  But  removal  to  the  far  West 
becoming  necessary,  she  rebuked  a  friend 
who  reproached  her  with  her  evident  con- 
tentment by  declaring  that  Boston  was  not 
a  place,  but  a  state  of  mind.  So  it  is  possi- 
ble to  eliminate  those  things  which  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  earmarks  of  professionalism 
and  yet  have  the  •'  state  of  mind  "  remain. 

It  is  a  matter  for  very  sincere  congratula- 
tion that  college  athletics  have  undergone  so 
many  and  such  radical  changes  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  last  few  years.  But  President 
Hadley's  criticism  was  one  that  needed  to  be 
made.  The  thought  that  something  more  is 
at  stake  in  any  game  than  the  simple  pre- 
eminence of  the  students  in  a  given  sport  is 
utterly  destructive  to  true  sportsmanship. 
•And  yet  this  idea  in  many  forms  is  con-, 
stantly  pressed,  especially  in  the  daily  press. 


its  students  as  an  advertisement  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

This  is  a  day  of  extreme  publicity.  The 
reckless  use  of  the  names  and  faces  of  pri- 
vate persons — not  excepting  delicately  reared 
young  girls— in  the  public  prints  is  a  thing 
that  the  more  serious  minded  look  on  with 
regret.  In  no  connection  is  this  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  whole  field  of  athletics. 
And  tliis  public  prominence  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  goes  to  produce  the  professional 
frame  of  mind.  Even  under  the  best  condi- 
tions tlie,  at  least  weekly,  criticism  of  ath- 
letes in  many  daily  and  weekly  papers,  takes 
the  person  thus  discussed  out  of  the  category 
of  a  boy  playing  a  game  and  places  him  in 
the  position  of  an  actor  in  a  public  perform- 
ance. This  is  very  unpleasant  to  those  of 
delicate  sensibilities.  But  for  the  present  the 
point  in  view  is  not  that,  but  the  effect  of 
such  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  player's 
"  state  of  mind."  Under  normal  conditions  a 
college  game  is  the  hearty  sport  of  boys,  its 
field  is  the  college  and  its  immediate  friends, 
its  echoes  are  to  be  heard  only  in  college 
halls,  and  college  memories.  But  when  the 
game  becomes  the  center  of  much  public 
comment  the  players  are  subjected  to  a  run- 
ning fire  of  often  unpleasant  and  untrue  crit- 
icism; if  they  play  well  they  are  lauded  with 


For  example  it  is  frequently  urged  that  this  unmeasured  praise;  if  they  play  badly  they 
or  that  college  will  suffer  on  account  of  the  are  "  roasted  "  witli  as  unmeasured  condem- 
loss  of  a  certain  game;  or  that  the  New  Eng-  nation.  Unconsciously  play  is  ti'ansformed 
land  universities  will  try  to  maintain  their  into  business;  effort  is  directed  no  longer  by 
position  as  leaders  in  the  educational  world  the  mere  joy  of  manly  enjoyment,  but  by  the 
by  refusing  to  compete  with  imiversities  desire  of  making  and  maintaining  a  public 
west  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  does  not  seem  reputation;  tlic  love  of  sport  evaporates  un- 
to occur  to  many  people  that  it  is  more  than  der  the  master  passion,  the  wisli  to  win. 
a  questionable  thing  for  a  university  to  use  But  perhaps  this  is  too  abstract  and  too 
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subtle  for  contemporary  ideas.  A  practical 
evil  that  grows  out  of  this  may  be  more  eas- 
ily recognized  as  a  real  peril. 

Ill  the  small  college  intellectual  training,  as 
embodied  in  a  regular  routine  of  daily  exer- 
cises—recitations and  lectures  and  laboratory 
work— and  stated  ])eriods  of  study  is  still 
lield  the  chief  business  of  the  students.  The 
most  exciting  athletic  contest  puts  little 
strain  on  the  well  articulated  and  long  tested 
system  of  worJc.  Those  who  take  part  in  the 
games  jire  given  st)me  ex(Mn])tions,  but  rarely 
covering  two  days'  absence  from  college  and 
almost  invariably  accounted  for  in  regularly 
performed  work.  Bur  in  this  day,  when  the 
small  colleges  not  only  compete  with  the 
large  universities,  l)ut  beat  them,  too,  what 
the  university  students  do  seems  very  at- 
tractive in  the  collegians'  eyes.  When,  there- 
fore, we  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  the 
team  of  a  certain  Western  university  started 
East  on  Monday  to  play  a  game  on  Saturday 
and  then  leisurely  returned  the  following 
week,  we  wonder  what  the  influence  will  be. 
Almost  immediately  we  note  that  the  team 
of  an  Pin  stern  university  started  West  on 
Wednesday,  and,  playing  a  game  in  Chicago 
on  Saturday,  reached  home  on  Tuesday,  only 
to  leave  again  for  a  rest  at  a  "  resort,"  so  as 


to  be  In  good  condition  for  another  game  the 
following  Saturday.  To  the  faculty  of  a  so- 
called  small  college  such  a  ten  or  twelve  day 
absence  from  college  duties  is  not  only  in- 
conceivable, but  in  a  time  when  example 
counts  for  so  much  it  looks  as  tho  it  were  a 
public  menace. 

Are  not  these  good  examples  of  a  tendency 
to  professionalism?  Under  such  conditions 
most  of  the  men— and  in  one  of  these  cases 
as  many  as  twenty-five  were  affected- can- 
not but  be  taken  quite  out  of  the  ordinarj' 
student  life.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show 
that  foolhall  is  with  them  no  longer  play,  but 
for  the  time  being  the  business  of  their  lives. 

It  seems  probable  that  tho  pre-eminence 
once  belonging  to  Harvard,  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton will  never  again  be  conceded  to  any 
small  group.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  present  condition  of  things  will  continue. 
Where  there  is  no  pre-eminence  to  maintain 
or  to  gain  such  blind  efforts  will  not  be  ex- 
pended upon  athletics.  Games  will  be  played 
imder  normal  conditions,  with  nearby  col- 
leges and  for  the  love  of  sport.  But  for  the 
present  there  is  still  need  of  vigilance  to  re- 
tain all  the  recent  gain  and  to  secure  yet 
further  guaranties  against  professionalism. 

Easton,  Pensa. 
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IV.— HOW  SOME  TOWNS  ARE  "PROTECTED." 
By  Josiah  Flynt. 


^  ri^AKING     generally,     there    are     two 
methods  in  vogue  In  American  police 
circles   for    dealing    with    crime,    and 
they  may  be  called  the  compromising  and 


lie  is  naturally  not  liked  by  offenders,  altho 
they  respect  his  consistency,  and  there  is  a 
local  element  of  rowdies  who  consider  him 
"  an  old  fogey,"  but  he  is  the  kind  of  officer 


the  uncompromising.  The  latter  is  the  more  that  makes  Germany,  for  instance,  and  Eng- 
honest.  In  a  town  when  it  is  followed,  land,  too,  in  a  measure,  so  free  of  the  class 
the  chief  of  police  is  known  to  be  a   man     of  criminals  that  in  this  country  are  so  bold. 


who  will  not  allow  a  professional  thief  with- 
in the  city  limits,  if  he  can  help  it.  and  he 
i-  continually    on    A\atch    for    transient  of- 
fenders.   He    will     make     no     "deal"    with 
Icriniinals   in   any    particular,    and    he   takes 


There    are    some    chiefs    of    police    in    the 
United  States  of  this  character,  and  they  be- 
come known  throughout  the  crijninal  world, 
but  there  ought  to  be  more  of  them. 
The  compromising  policeman  is  a  man  of 


pride   in   securing  the   conviction   and   pun-     another    stripe.    He    knows    about    the    uu- 
lishment   of   all    whom    his   mou   apprehend,     compromising  •'  copper."  has  read  about  him 
*CopyrrKht,  I8y»,  by  The  Independknt.  ^^^  thought  about  him.   but  he  excuses  his 
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disincliuatioii  to  accept  liim  as  a  model  ou 
the  ground  that,  if  he  did,  the  thieves  would 
"  tear  his  town  open." 

"Why,  if  I  should  antagonize  this  class, 
as  you  suggest,"  he  will  say  to  the  protest- 
ing citizens,  •'  they  would  come  here  some 
night  and  steal  right  and  left  just  out  of  re- 
venge. I  haven't  enough  men  to  protect  the 
city  In  that  way.  The  Town  Council  only 
give  me  so  much  to  run  the  entire  force,  and 
I  have  to  manage  the  best  way  I  can.  If 
you'll  give  me  more  men  I'll  try  to -drive  all 
the  thieves  out  of  the  city." 

In  certain  instances  his  argument  has 
some  truth  in  it;  it  sometimes  happens  that 
he  has  not  enough  men  to  take  care  of  the 
city  from  the  uncompromising  policeman's 
point  of  view.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that 
because  he  is  thus  handicapped  he  thinks 
that  he  can  go  a  step  further,  and  is  justi- 
fied in  reasoning  thus:  "Well,  I  had  to  pay 
to  get  this  position,  and  if  the  people  don't 
want  the  town  protected  as  it  ought  to  be  it 
isu"t  my  fault,  and  I'm  going  to  get  out  of 
the  job  all  that's  in  it,"  and  then  begins  a 
miserable  conniving  with  crime. 

To  illustrate  what  a  professional  thief  can 
accomplish  with  such  a  police  officer  let  it 
be  supposed  that  the  thief  is  happily  mar- 
ried, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  has  a  fam- 
ily, and  wants  to  live  in  a  certain  town.  The 
chief  of  police  knows  him,  however,  and  can 
disgrace  his  family,  if  he  is  so  inclined.  The 
thief  wants  his  family  left  alone,  he  takes  a 
pride  in  it,  so  he  visits  the  chief  at  "  Head- 
quarters," and  they  have  a  talk.  "  See  here, 
chief,"  he  says,  "  I'll  promise  you  not  to  do 
any  work  in  your  town,  if  you'll  promise  to 
leave  me  and  mine  alone.  Now,  what's  it 
going  to  cost  me  V  " 

Sometimes  it  costs  money,  not  necessarily 
handed  over  the  desk,  and  not  always  to 
the  chief  personally,  but  in  a  manner  that 
is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  In  other 
cases  the  matter  is  arranged  Avithout  money, 
and  the  thief  may  possibly  promise  to  "  tip 
off "  to  the  chief  some  well-known  "  pro- 
fessional "  Avhen  he  comes  to  town,  so  that 
the  chief  can  get  the  benefit  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers;  they  will  say  that 
such  and  such  a  man  has  been  captured 
"  after  a  long  and  exciting  chase  ably  con- 
ducted  by   our   brilliant   chief."    The   chase 


generally  amouhts  to  A  quiet  walk  to  the 
hotel  or  saloon  where  the  visiting  thief  is 
quietly  reading  a  newspaper  or  drinking  a 
glass  of  beer,  and  the  capture  dwindles  down 
to  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  chief  or  his 
officer  that  the  man  shall  go  to  the  "  front 
office,"  which  he  does,  wondering  all  the 
while  who  it  was  that  "  beefed  "  (told  the 
chief  who  he  was)  on  him.  A  number  of  the 
"  fly  catches,"  as  they  are  called  in  police 
parlance,  which  create  so  much  comment  in 
the  press,  can  be  explained  in  some  such  way 
as  this.  Meanwhile,  however,  what  has  be- 
come of  the  protected  thief  ?  He  may  keep 
his  word,  a  number  of  thieves  do,  and  com- 
mit no  theft  in  the  town  where  he  is  al- 
lowed to  live;  it  depends  on  how  much 
money  he  needs  to  meet  his  various  ex- 
penses, how  dear  his  family  is  to  him,  and 
what  temptations  he  encounters.  If  he  does 
break  his  word,  however,  and  there  are  no 
ear-marks  on  his  theft  by  .which  it  can  be 
definitely  traced  to  him,  all  he  has  to  say 
when  asked  by  his  protector  as  to  who  did 
it:  "It  must  have  been  outside  talent."  In 
other  words,  he  can  "  work "  with  almost 
absolute  safety  in  the  town,  and  the  inno- 
cent public  is  paying  taxes  all  the  while  for 
a  police  force  that  ought  to  be  able  to  ap- 
prehend him. 

To  prove  that  this  case  is  not  hypothetical 
but  actual,  I  would  say  that  I  have  recent- 
ly been  in  at  least  two  cities  where  I  know 
that  professional  thieves  live  with  impunity, 
for  I  saw  as  many  as  ten  in  each,  and  they 
were  not  afraid  to  do  criminal  work  in 
either.  The  police  of  both  places  claimed 
that  in  giving  the  thieves  a  domicile  they 
were  protecting  their  towns,  but  any  one 
who  knows  either  city  well  is  aware  that 
professional  crime   is   prevalent. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  policy 
under  consideration  is  its  selfishness.  A 
chief  who  says  to  a  professional  thief,  "  I 
will  leave  you  alone  if  you  will  leave  me 
alone,"  practically  says  to  him:  "Go  to 
another  town  when  you  want  to  steal."  An 
amusing  story-  is  told  in  this  connection 
about  two  chiefs  who  aired  their  different 
notions  in  regard  to  the  matter  at  one  of  the 
annual  conferences  of  the  chiefs  of  police. 
One  of  them  had  said  tentatively,  so  the 
story  goes,  that  he  had  heard  that  in  some 
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L'ltiels  criminals  were!  protected,  and  that  he 
considered  the  practice  a  bad  one.  Another 
chief  who  was  thouglit  to  favor  such  a  pol- 
icy got  up  and  said  that  he  did  not  Ivuow 
much  about  the  question  in  hand,  but  he  did 
know  that  his  town  was  particularly  free  of 
crime.  "  That  may  be.  Bill,"  retorted  the 
first  speaker,  "  but  I'll  tell  you  what  your 
thieves  do — they  come  down  to  my  town  to 
steal  and  go  back  to  yours,  where  they  are 
left  alone  to  live."  I  give  the  anecdote  mere- 
ly as  gossip,  but  it  illustrates  splendidly  one 
of  the  worst  results  of  compromise  with 
crime. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  entire  munic- 
ipal administration,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
most  powerful  officials  in  it,  favor  the  pol- 
icy of  compromise,  and  tlien  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  puUiSh  the  criminal  adequately.  1 
have  been  in  such  communities.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  in  a  town  of  al)out  10,000  inhab- 
itants where  a  "  mob  "  of  New  York  pick- 
pockets were  caught  in  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing to  pick  a  pocket.  On  being  charged  with 
tlie  crime  by  the  officers  who  had  discovered 
them,  they  admitted  their  guilt  and  pi-ofes- 
sion,  and  said:  "But  wliat  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?"  If  the  town  authorities  had 
been  trustworthy  the  pickpockets  could  have 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary;  because  there 
was  practically  no  hope  of  securing  their 
conviction  in  the  local  courts  on  account  of 
their  ability  to  bribe,  or  to  give  a  purely  nom- 
inal bail  and  then  run  away,  they  were  let 
go. 

On(>  of  tiie  best  illustrations  of  how  a 
town's  officials  sell  themselves  is  eml)odied 
in  the  vile  character  known  as  "  the  fixer." 
I  know  tliis  man  best  as  a  circus  follower. 
Connected  witli  nearly  all  shows,  sometimes 
officially  and  sometimes  not,  are  men  who 
have  all  kinds  of  games  of  chance  with 
which  they  swindle  the  public.  In  late  years 
it  has  become  necessary  for  these  men,  in 
order  to  run  their  games,  to  pay  for  what 
are  called  "  privileges,"  and  the  man  who  se- 
cures tliese  is  called  "the  fixer."  He  goes 
to  the  mayor  or  the  chief  of  police  of  a  town 
as  necessity  requires— sometimes  to  both— as- 
Isures  them  that  the  games  are  harmless 
(which  they  know  is  a  lie),  and  hands  tliem 
:?25,  $50,  or  $100  as  circumstances  may  re- 
huire.    In  association    with    the    men  who 


have  the  games  are  pickpockets  and  other 
professional  thieves,  indeed  the  gamesters 
themselves  can  frequently  change  clothes 
with  the  pickpockets  and  let  the  thieves  at- 
tend to  the  games  while  they  pick  pockets. 
It  is  not  necessarily  understood  that  the 
"  crooks  "  are  to  be  protected  by  the  authori- 
ties to  tlie  extent  that  the  gamesters  are, 
but  "  the  fixer,"  who  stands  in  with  the 
thieves  also,  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  get 
them  out  of  any  serious  trouble,  or  at  least 
to  warn  them  if  he  knows  that  trouble  is 
brewing. 

It  was  once  my  duty  to  run  a  race  with  a 
"  fixer,"  and  try  to  get  the  ear  of  a  mayor 
of  a  town  before  he  did.    Two  other  officers 
and    myself   had   assured,  ourselves    that   a 
"  mob  "  of  pickpockets  were  following  up  a 
circus  which  was  being  transported  over  the 
railroad  we  were  protecting,  and  we  knew 
that  in  one  town  at  least  "  the  fixer "  had 
"  squared  "  things  with  the  authorities.    The 
circus  was  on  its  way  to  another  town  on 
our  lines,  the  mayor  and  police  of  which  we 
believed  we  could  swing  our  way  if  we  got 
to   them   before    "  the   fixer  "   did,    and   we 
traveled  there  ahead  of  him.    We  were  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  have  the  pickpockets  ar- 
rested  if   they   put   in   an   appearance,   and 
we   told   the   mayor   wlio   they   were,    what 
protection  they  were  getting,  and  explained 
to     liim     how     we     would     be     approached 
l)y  "  the  fixer."    The  mayor  listened  to  us, 
nodded  his  head  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
said:  "  Well,  there'll  be  no  fixing  done  in  this 
town,   and  if  you   will  point  out  the  pick- 
pockets,   wuen    they    come    m,    you     may 
rest    assured    that    they    will    be    arrested. 
I   can't    understand    what    the    citizens    of 
a    town    can    be    thinking    of    when     they 
elect  to  oflice  men  such  as  you   describe." 
The  pickpockets  as  well  as  "  the  fixer  "  must 
liave  got  wind  of  what  we  had  done,  for  the 
former  did  not  appear,  and  the  latter  made 
no  call  on  the  mayor.    We  learned,  however, 
that  he  arranged  things  satisfactorily  to  all 
concerned  in  the  town  wliere  the  circus  ex- 
hibited on  the  following  day. 

How  many  towns  in  this  country  can  be 
"  fixed "  in  this  manner  is  a  question  I 
would  not  attempt  to  answer,  but  I  do  know 
tltat  In  the  district  where  I  was  on  duty  as 
a    police    officer   a    great    deal    of   exercise 
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was  necessary  to  beat  "  the  fixer  "  in  a  town 
where  it  Avas  to  his  interests  to  buy  up  the 
local  authorities;  and  I  asli  in  wonderment, 
as  did  the  mayor  whom  I  have  quoted:  What 
are  the  citizens  of  a  town  thinking  of  when 
they  allow  such  corrupt  officials  to  manage 
things  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  ignorant  of 
what  goes  on,  or  merely  because  they  are  in- 
different ?  A  friend  in  the  police  business, 
but  a  man  who  has  understood  how  to  re- 
main honest  in  spite  of  it,  answers  the  ques- 
tion by  sayuig:  "The  world  is  a  graft;  flash 
enough  boodle  under  nine  noses  out  of  ten 
and  you  can  do  as  you  like  with  them.  Take 
New  York,  for  instance.  I  could  clean  up 
that  city  in  a  week  if  the  people  would  stand 
by  me.  They  wouMn't  do  it.  Enough  would 
tumble  down  in  front  of  some  fixer  to  queer 
everything  that  I  might  do.  You  can't  do 
anything  worth  while  in  the  police  business 
unless  you've  got  the  people  behind  you,  and 
they  are  as  fickle  as  a  cat.  Why,  if  I  were 
chief  of  police  in  New  York,  and  I  should 
clean  up  the  city  thoroughly,  there  is  a  class 
of  business  men  who  would  come  to  me  and 
say  that  I  was  taking  away  some  of  the 
main  attractions  of  the  city,  and  that  they 
were  going  lo  make  a  kick  about  it.  Heaven 
knows  that  the  police  are  corrupt,  but  I  tell 
you  that  the  public  is  corrupt,  too.  See  how 
things  are  up  in  Canada  !  I  have  just  come 
back  from  there,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  is  no  such  sneak  work  going  on  up 
there  as  there  is  with  us.  Their  police  courts 
are  as  dignified  almost  as  is  our  Supreme 
Court,  and  if  a  crook  gets  into  one  of  them 
they  settle  him.  How  many  crooks  get  what 
they  ought  to  in  this  country  ?  About  one 
in  ten,  and  he  could  get  off  with  a  light  sen- 
tence if  "he  had  money  enough  to  square 
things." 

Perhaps  this  is  true,  and  we  are  indifferent 
to  corruption  as  a  people.  Certainly  the  po- 
lice business  makes  one  think  so,  but  I  have 
not  been  in  it  long  enough  to  hold  to  this 
pessimistic  notion.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  the  country  do  not  real- 
ize what  goes  on  about  them,  and  I  can  take 
my  own  experience  as  an  example.  I  have 
seen  more  of  criminal  life,  perhaps,  than  the 
average  person,  and  it  would  seeru  that  I 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  learn  considera- 
ble about  the  corruption  in  the  country,  but 


I  must  admit  that  until  this  experience  in  A 
police  force  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  as 
widespread  as  it  is.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  people  who  have  never  had 
occasion  to  look  into  such  matters  at  all, 
must  be  even  more  ignorant  of  the  situation  • 
than  I  was.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wrong- 
doing that  ought  to  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  takes  an  active  part  in  municipal  poli- 
tics, and  the  newspapers  are  continually  re- 
porting  things  which  can  but  make  it  ob- 
vious to  all  who  read  that  there  is  a  strong 
criminal  class  in  the  country;  but  one  sel- 
dom takes  such  matters  seriously  until  he  is 
brought  into  close  contact  with  them,  and 
the  general  public  is  not  thus  influenced. 

Take  the  Mazet  Committee  now  investigat- 
ing New  York.    So  far  as  the  police  are  con- 
cerned. I  cannot  see  that  the  committee  have 
brought  to  light  much  that  is  new,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  take  an  interest  In  this 
part  of  the  investigation.    If  they  had  sub- 
poenaed a  few  successful  professional  thieves 
located  in    New    York,    however,    and  per- 
suaded them  to   tell  what  they   know,  the 
situation  would  have  been  much  clearer  to 
me  and  to  the  general  public.    More  interest 
and     indignation     would     also     have     been 
aroused  if  New  York  is  "  protected  "  in  the 
way  that  I  have   indicated  in   the  case  of 
other  towns.    The   police   are   not  going  to 
help  investigate  themselves,  and  the  public 
is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  affected  by 
what  they  say.    A  very  definite  effect  would 
be  made  upon  me,  however,  if  a  thief  would 
get  up  and  tell  on  what  basis  he  is  allowed 
to  live  in  New  York,  what  it  costs  him,  if 
anything,   to   "  square "   things  when  he  is 
arrested,  what  his  annual  winnings  are,  and 
what  in  general  he  thinks  of  the  criminal 
situation  in  the  city.    He  is  a  specialist  en- 
titled to  speak  with  authority,  and  I  would 
accept  his  statements  as  trustworthy. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  replied  to  all  this  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  a  thief  to  +alk, 
but  the  point  I  would  make  is  that  the  pub- 
lic seldom  gets  the  truth  in  regard  to  such 
matters  as  are  under  consideration.  It  hears 
in  an  indefinite  way  that  corruption  is  ram- 
pant, and  then  there  is  an  investigation,  but 
the  average  citizen  rarely  realizes  what  is 
going  on  until  some  personal  business  brings 
him  in  contact  with  the  suspected  officials. 
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Let  a  man  have  his  pocki't  picked,  or  liis 
liome  robbed,  for  Instance,  and  go  to  the  po- 
lice about  it,  and  he  will  begin  to  see  how 
things  are  u)anaged.  If  everybody  could 
have  this  oxi)erienco,  meet  both  detective 
and  thirf,  and  all  could  have  a  talk  together, 
Ihoro  would  be  an  awakening  in  public  sen- 
tinienl  tlint  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Meanwhile  all  that  I  can  recommend  is  to 
hunt  down  the  unknown  thief  referred  to  in 


a  former  chapter— the  man  in  public  office 
who  protects  the  known  thief— and  punish 
him  hard.  There  are  different  methods  by 
which  he  can  be  apprehended,  but  I  know 
of  none  better  than  to  catch  the  known  thief 
and  through  him  find  out  the  other.  The  po- 
lice and  court  proceedings,  if  carefully  fol- 
lowed, are  bound  to  develop  the  facts,  and 
these  once  secured  the  public  is  to  blame  if 
the  unknown  thief  is  not  punished. 
New  York  City 
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"  How    unfair 


OW     unfair    life 
Nancy,    suddenly 
and  hard  !  " 

Bertha  looked  up  in  lazy  surprise. 

"Why,  Auntie  Nan  !    What  is  it  ?" 

Miss  Nancy  laughed  nervously. 

"  Oh,  nothing  I  Nothing  new.  Nothing  is 
new  under  the  sun,  you  know— not  even  our 
longings  and  our  wantiugs  and  our  wonder- 
nigs  why  every  one  cannot  have  her  share. 
You  girls  have  had  so  much— every  one  of 
you.  You  liave  only  had  to  pick  and  choose 
among  your  lovej's.  Here  is  Belle  just  mar- 
ried, and  you  and  Sallie  both  engaged,  and 
even  little  iNIay  on  the  way  to  become  so. 
While  I— old  as  1  am,  I  am  not  old  enough 
yet  not  to  mind." 

Bertha  stared.  What  had  come  over  this 
reserved,  tranquil  little  woman,  whose  nar- 
row life  ran  usefully  along  among  her  nieces 
like  a  brook  through  a  field  of  flowers,  re- 
flecting whatever  of  brightness  and  bloom 
was  about  it  ?  But  Miss  Nancy  could  not 
instantly  restrain  herself.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  overpass  any  set  boundaries  of  ret- 
icence by  even  a  single  step.  She  hurried 
on  impetuously. 

"  One  never  is  old  enough  not  to  mind, 
and  not  to  want  one's  own  or  something  that 
might  have  been  one's  own.  I  did  not  feel 
it  so  much  when  I  lived  alone.  There  was 
notliing  to  bring  it  home  to  me.  But  com- 
ing among  all  you  happy  young  creatures 
Stiowed    nil    my   life   by   contrast.    I   cannot 


By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield. 

is  ! "  said  Miss  help  feeling  as  if  I  had  not  had  all  my 
rights." 

She  broke  off,  astonished  at  herself,  a 
faint  deprecating  color  overspreading  the 
fragile  white-crocus  prettiness  of  her  face. 

Bertha's  eyes  sparkled  with  amused  pity. 
How  could  anything  matter  much  after  one 
was  middle-aged  ?  Was  anything  of  real 
moment  then  ? 

"  How  strange  you  seem  to-day.  Auntie 
Nan,"  she  said.  "  But  for  all  your  demure- 
uess  I  cannot  believe  you  never  had  a  lover. 
Was  there  really  never  any  one,  auntie— not 
when  you  were  a  girl  ?  " 

Miss  Nancy  shook  her  head.  "  Not  any 
one  for  me,  my  dear.  Life's  best  is  not  for 
all." 

"  Poor  little  Auntie  I  "  returned  Bertha, 
with  the  condescending  easy  pity  of  the 
young  and  secure.  "  If  but  there  had  been 
a  .Tack  for  you  as  well  as  for  me  !  " 

"  If,"  Miss  Nancy  murnuired.    "  If." 

She  remained  silent  a  time,  then  went 
away  to  her  own  room  and  sat  motionless  in 
her  window,  dreamily  watching  Avhlle  the 
twilight  slowly  blurred  the  landscape  into  a 
hotuogencous  colorless  thing  like  her  life. 

That  outbreak  to  Bertha  had  not  been  the 
expression  of  a  passing  discontent.  It  was 
the  rebellion  of  a  lifetime's  gathering— the 
final  outcry  of  a  lifetime's  starvation  and 
repression.  When  there  was  so  much  love 
in  the  world,  why  had  she  alone  been  de- 
nied it  ?    Why  should  she,  too,  not  have  had 
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her  story,  at  least,  if  nothing  more  ?  For 
there  had  been  some  one  once.  What  woman 
exists  in  whose  life  there  has  not  at  some 
time  been  some  one,  and  in  whose  heart 
there  does  not  lurk  the  desire,  however  sub- 
jugated or  Ignored,  for  that  without  whlcli 
her  life  must  remain  forever  incomplete, 
altho  she  live  it  never  so  cheerily  and  crowd 
its  every  hour  to  the  full  with  compensat- 
ing duties  V  Yet  how  many  women  confess 
the  feeling  ?  Miss  Nancy  did,  indeed,  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  to  herself  as  she  sat 
alone  in  the  kindly  screening  duslc,  but  she 
recoiled,  even  then,  before  the  temerity  of 
the  admission.  Besides,  what  good  accrues 
from  the  recognition  of  a  Avant  that  can 
never  be  satisfied  ?  It  is  but  converting  an 
Ignorance  into  a  regret. 

Bertha  was  at  her  desli  the  next  afternoon 
when  a  timid  hand  Avas  laid  upon  her 
shoulder.  She  glanced  around  impatiently — 
who  likes  to  be  disturbed  in  the  middle  of  a 
love  letter  ?— but  at  siglit  of  her  aunt's  face 
she  brightened  into  immediate  interest. 

"  Why,  Auntie  !  " 

Miss  Nancy's  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her 
eyes  downcast,  and  there  was  an  odd  flutter 
about  all  her  delicate  person. 

"  Something  has  happened— just  a  little 
something,"  she  faltered.  "  Not  much. 
Only  this." 

She  held  an  envelope  before  her  niece's 
eyes,  and  Bertha  read  the  address  aloud: 
" '  Miss  Nancy  Rathbone,  Edgewood,  New 
York,  United  States  America.'  A  foreign  let- 
ter !  I  did  not  know  you  had  any  foreign 
correspondents,  Auntie.  What  an  extreme- 
ly peculiar  hand  !    Whom  is  it  from  ?  " 

"  It  is  from— Rome,  Italy." 

"  Yes,  I  see  the  postmark  plainly  etiough. 
But  who  wrote  it  ?    What  is  it  about  ?  " 

Miss  Nancy  walked  off  a  few  steps.  "  It  is 
not  about  much  of  anything.  It  is  just  a  let- 
ter. You  must  not  expect  too  much  all  at 
once." 

•  "Auntie!"  declared  Bertha,  impressive- 
ly.   "  It  is  from  a  man  !  " 

Miss  Nancy  gave  a  pleased  laugh,  and 
thrust  the  envelope  into  her  pocket. 

"  Oh,  come  ! "  objected  the  young  girl, 
springing  toward  her.  "  That  is  not  fair. 
Von  can't  tell  me  just  that  and  nothing  more. 


You  must  make  a  clean  confession.  Who  is 
he.  Auntie  ?  Quick,  or  I  will  get  the  letter 
and  find  out  for  myself." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  '.  "  cried  Miss  Nancy,  guard- 
ing her  treasure  Avith  both  hands.  "  It  is  not 
meant  for  any  one  else.  No  one  may  see  the 
letter." 

"  Auntie  Nan  !  Auntie  Nan  !  Then  it  is 
from  a  sweetheart  !  " 

"  N-uo,  n-no  !  "  stammered  Miss  Nancy. 

Bertha  caught  her  aunt  by  both  arms,  and, 
pushing  the  frail  figure  into  an  arm  chair, 
stood  over  her  playfully. 

*'  Now,  then,  you  dear  frightened  soul,  I 
say  it  is  from  a  sweetheart  !  Don't  deny 
it.  I  know  it  is.  Who  is  he,  Auntie  ?  Who  ? 
\Vho  ?  " 

Miss  Nancy  feebly  attempted  to  push  the 
young  girl  away.  "  I  cannot  say  anything 
while  you  stand  so  close  and  look  me  in  the 
eyes.  There  is  so  little  to  tell.  Well,  then, 
if  you  will  have  it— years  ago  I  knew  a  young 
man.  His  name  was  Arthur— Arthur  Keene." 

She  pronounced  the  syllables  slowly,  re- 
luctantly, as  if  the  wording  of  them  shook 
out  the  name  indelicately  from  among  the 
fragrant  lavender  leaves  of  her  memory.  In 
which  it  had  lain  embalmed  for  so  long. 

"  Auntie  !  And  you  vowed  only  yesterday 
that  there  was  no  one  !  " 

"  But  we  were  not  sweethearts.  That 
is "    She  stumbled  and  stopped. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Bertha,  encourag- 
ingly. "  You  were  not  precisely  engaged. 
Neither  were  Jack  and  I  for  an  age.  But  ! 
Well.    And  then  ?  " 

"  Then  Ave  Avere  separated."  Miss  Nancy's 
face  changed.    "  I  never  saw  him  again." 

"  You  quarreled  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !    We  never  quarreled." 

Bertha  Avas  hanging  on  her  Avords  breath- 
lessly. '■  Somebody  came  betAveen  you  ? 
Another  girl  ?  " 

Miss  Nancy  hesitated.  Bertha  eagerly  fol- 
loAved  up  the  cIcav.  "  There  was  another 
girl  ?    Say,  Auntie,  Avas  there  ?  " 

"  Y— yes." 

"  Horrid  thing  !    How  I  hate  her  !  " 

Miss  Nancy  liastily  lifted  her  faded,  gen- 
tle, gray  eyes.  Tliere  Avas  an  earnest,  almost 
a  reproving  look  in  them.  "  You  must  not 
say  that,   dear.    Elsie  BroAvn  Avas  a  sweet 
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girl.  She  was  iiustable— light— but  she  was 
a  sweet  girl  and  pretty  as  a  pink.  She  was 
my  dearest  friend." 

"  And  she  stole  your  lover  from  you  V  I 
like  that  !  " 

"  No,  oh,  no  !  You  do  not  mean'  to,  but 
you  do  her  wrong.  She  was  a  sweet  girl,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Yet  she  came  between  you.  I  know  she 
did.    Did  he  marry  her  ?  " 

"  No.    She  married  some  one  else." 

"  The  jilt  !  " 

"  Hush,  Bertha  !  "  Miss  Nancy's  soft  voice 
grew  suddenly  quite  stern.  '"  You  do  not 
understand.  Elsie  never  did  anything  wrong. 
She  forgot  him— that  is  all— and— and— he 
and  I  were  separated." 

"  You  poor  little  young  Auntie  !  How 
hard  !  And  you  knew  all  the  time  that  it  was 
you  he  really  loved  V  " 

Miss  Nancy  turned  aside  her  head,  crim- 
soning to  the  ears.  "  My  dear,"  she  an- 
SAvered  very  gently  and  with  great  effort, 
"  I  only  knew  all  the  time  that  I  loved  him." 

"  You  sweet  old  darling  !  Has  he  mar- 
ried ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  Bertha  executed  a  gay  pi- 
rouette. "  And  at  last  he  has  come  back  to 
his  first  love— and  he  has  written  to  tell  you 
so  ?  You  might  just  as  well  confess.  Auntie, 
as  blush  so  outrageously.  I  never  saw  such 
blushing  !  How  does  he  say  it  ?  Do  tell 
me,  there's  a  dear  !  And  what  reason  does 
he  give  for  not  writing  sooner  ?  " 

"  There  was  nothing  to  explain,  Bertha.  I 
always  understood  it  perfectly.  He  was 
never  to  blame  for  anything." 

"  Bless  your  loyal  heart  !  But  you  are  to 
have  your  rights  at  last,  are  j'ou  not.  Auntie 
Nan  ?  He  is  coming  back  to  you  now,  is  he 
not  ?  " 

Miss  Nancy's  fingers  moved  nervously  in 
her  lap.  "  He  does  not  say.  It  is— it  is  only 
a  letter,  I  told  you.    But  I-  I " 

"  Oh,  you  read  between  the  lines,  of 
course  ! "  supplemented  Bertha,  blithely. 
"That  is  Avhat  .lack  and  I  do.  We  write 
wide  apart  on  purpose.  At  least  now,  tho, 
you  will  write  to  Mr.  Koeue,  will  you  not. 
Auntie  ?  " 

Miss  Nancy's  head   drooped.    "  Yes,"   she 


answered  at  last  in  a  voice  trembling  with  a 
subdued  pathetic  happiness.  "  That  much  I 
may  do.    I  .shall  write  to  him." 

"  A  nice  letter.  Auntie  ?  As  nice  as  mine 
to  Jack  ? " 

Miss  Nancy  looked  up.  The  light  of  a  new 
spring  time  seemed  to  have  passed  trans- 
formingly  over  her.  Her  eyes  were  deep  and 
dark  and  young  again.  "  You  could  not 
write  your  .Jack  such  a  letter  If  you  tried," 
she  said.  "  I  have  waited  years  to  write  to 
him.    It  is  as  if  I  had  been  dumb  till  now." 

Bertha  laid  her  hand  sympathetically  over 
Miss  Nancy's  thin  fingers.  They  were  hot 
and  quivering  as  if  with  eagerness  to  begin, 
and  the  girl  impulsively  drew  her  to  the  desk, 
sweeping  her  own  half-finished  note  uncere- 
moniously out  of  the  way.  '"  Sit  here  and  be- 
gin at  once— now,  while  you  are  in  the  mood 
for  it,"  she  ordered,  with  the  unconscious 
patronage  of  the  competent  adviser.  "  I 
will  go  away  to  leave  you  alone.  And, 
Auntie,  may  I  tell  the  girls  ?  " 

Little  waves  of  color  ran  over  Miss 
Nancy's  transparent  cheeks  in  alternative 
negative  and  assent.  "  Do  what  you  hke," 
she  murmured,  faintly.  "  There  is  not  real- 
ly anything  to  tell,  you  know."  And  she  bent 
her  head  low  over  the  desk,  while  Bertha 
flew  jubilantly  from  the  room. 

It  was  an  unusuall.v  long  letter  that  Miss 
Nancy  wrote,  and  from  beginning  to  end  the 
writing  of  it  was  one  exquisite,  intoxicating 
joy.  When  at  last  she  appeared,  cloaked  and 
bonneted  among  her  nieces,  some  new  and 
vital  atmosphere,  vibrant  with  intense  emo- 
tion, seemed  to  enter  with  her. 

The  three  young  girls  looked  at  her  awk- 
wardly, deeply  interested,  yet  not  knowing 
liow  to  express  themselves,  for  even  keener 
than  their  curiosity  in  the  hinted  love  story 
was  their  .sense  of  tho  incongruity  of  con- 
necting it  with  Auntie  Nan.  How  could  love 
begin  all  over  again  for  any  one  at  a  time 
when  it  ought  to  be  coming  to  an  end  ?  Why, 
Auntie  Nan  was  nearly  tifty  years  old.  To 
think  of  her  at  that  age  wjth  a  lover  was 
like  watching  for  the  sunrise  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  village  to  post  a  letter," 
Miss  Nancy  said,  irresolutely,  interpreting 
the  expression  on  their  frank,  mobile  faces. 
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'•  There  is  uo  hurry,  you  know,"  Sallie  ob- 
served. "  There  is  no  mail  steamer  before 
Saturday." 

"  Oh  I  "  returned  IMiss  Nancy,  confusedly. 
"  I  had  not  thought  about  the  steamers." 

"  Dear  me,  you  will  have  to  wait  a  whole 
month  for  your  answer  !  " ,  said  Bertha,  com- 
miseratingly.  "  How  will  you  do  it  ?  I  could 
never  wait  so  long  as  thjit  !  " 

"  A  month,"  repeated  Miss  Nancy,  soberly. 
"  But  I  have  waited  all  my  life.  A  month  is 
no  time  at  all."  And,  looking  into  her  pa- 
tient face,  the  girls  realized  that  its  reticence 
guarded  some  deep  and  abiding  passion  such 
us  yet  they  had  not  dreamed  of. 

They  talked  much  of  Mr.  Keeue  in  the  fol- 
lowing days  after  the  first  reserve  had  worn 
away,  and  Miss  Nancy  was  persuaded  into 
showing  them  a  photograph  which  she  had 
had  hidden  away  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
a  charming  face,  manly  and  full  of  sweet- 
ness, and  Miss  Nancy's  eyes  grew  dim  as  she 
gazed  at  it. 

"  He  looks  ever  so  much  like  Jack,  doesn't 
he  ? "  Bertha  commented  in  delight,  and 
Miss  Nancy  confessed  that  he  did,  and  that 
the  chance  resemblance  had  always  been  a 
secret  element  in  her  partiality  for  the  young 
fellow. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Keene  must  have  changed 
immensely,  tho,"  Sallie  said,  ruthlessly,  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder.  "  He  coiild  not  possi- 
bly look  like  that  now,  you  know.  He  is  sure 
to  be  rather  bald  and  fat." 

"  He  will  always  look  exactly  the  same  to 
me."  Miss  Nancy  insisted,  and  the  girls 
loved  her  the  more  for  lier  simplicity,  tho 
making  a  little  merry  over  it  behind  her 
back.  There  w^as  no  denying,  however,  that 
Miss  Nancy  w^as  invested  with  a  new  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  this  saucy  group  by 
the  discovery  of  her  lover,  and  the  gentle  lit- 
tle lady  throve  visibly  in  the  beneficent  at- 
mosphere of  heroineship.  Never  since  she 
had  come  to  take  charge  of  her  orphan  nieces 
had  she  held  her  dehcate  head  so  straight 
or  issued  her  mild  orders  so  confidently.  She 
began,  too,  to  study  the  modes  and  to  dress 
stiil  more  daintily,  courting  suggestions  in 
modernities  of  adornment,  and  allowing  the 
■girls  -to  work  their  will  with  her  soft,  dull 
hair,  in  the  end  adopting  tne  style  that  they 
agreed  upon  as  the  most  becoming. 


"  It  is  only  natural  that  I  should  like  to 
look  my  best,"  she  said,  apologetically. 

They  assented  with  a  heartiness  that  did 
their  understanding  credit,  and  beguiled  her 
into  talking  more  and  more  of  Mr.  Keene, 
teasing  her  into  various  small  reminiscences 
of  the  days  when  she  first  knew  him  and 
completing  her  sketchy  outlines  to  suit  them- 
selves, while  exulting  in  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  their  audacity. 

'■  How  about  that  rose  that  you  saved  to 
wear  for  him.  Auntie  Nan  ?  "  Sallie  asked 
one  evening.  "  Do  you  suppose  he  has  it 
yet  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  do  not  know  what  eventually 
became  of  the  rose,"  Miss  Nancy  replied  in 
the  slow,  careful  way  in  which  she  weighed 
her  every  word  when  speaking  of  her  lover. 
"  1  have  not  seen  it  since  that  night.  The 
garden  was  full  of  roses,  but  this  was  the 
loveliest.    It  grew  just  beside  the  gate." 

"  But,  of  course,  you  gave  it  to  him  when 
you  went  to  get  it  and  found  him  there  ? 
Own  up.  Auntie  Nan  !    Did  you  not  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,"  the  gentle  voice  returned  in 
its  precise  accents.  "  I  did  not  give  it  to  him. 
He  took  it." 

"  And  what  did  he  do  with  it.  Auntie  ? 
Did  he  put  it  in  his  coat  and  swear  it  was 
your  picture  laid  upon  his  breast  ?  Did  he  ? 
Do  say  ! " 

Miss  Nancy  looked  straight  at  her  inquisi- 
tor. Her  voice  grew  oddly  hard.  "  No.  El- 
sie stood  there,  too.  He  gave  it  to  Elsie 
Brown." 

Then  a  look  of  an  old  haunting  pain 
crossed  her  features,  and  Bertha  and  May 
recognized  instinctively  that  here  was  some 
holy  ground  no  touch  should  desecrate.  But 
natures  are  not  gifted  alike  with  spiritual 
insight,  and  heedless  Sallie  rattled  on. 

"  But  didn't  he  give  you  a  kiss  for  the 
rose.  Auntie  Nan,  later,  when  Elsie  was  not 
there  ?  Don't  be  shy  of  us  girls.  We  know 
all  about  roses  and  kisses.  Say,  didn't  he 
kiss  you  *? " 

Miss  Nancy  suddenly  stiffened  and  drew 
back,  dropping  her  lids  over  a  curious  look 
of  ashamed  longing  that  leaped  into  her  eyes. 
"  No,"  she  answered,  coldly.  "  He  never 
kissed  me— not  then  nor  any  time."  And 
they  all  grcAV  uncomfortable  together,  and 
wished  that  tho  question  had  not  been  aslied. 
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A  day  or  so  after  the  first  mail  that  could 
have  brought  Miss  Nancy  a  reply  to  her  let- 
ter, she  came  back  from  the  post-office,  hav- 
ing lately  assumed  the  charge  of  carrier, 
and,  finding  Bertha  on  the  porch,  laid  a  let- 
ter in  the  girl's  lap.  "  Something  from  your 
Jack,  dear,'  she  said,  and  then  touched  her 
pocket  with  a  nervous  hand.  "  A  letter  for 
ine,  too,"  she  added,  in  a  wiilspor  and  hur- 
ried away.  When  she  reappeared,  long 
after,  her  eyes  were  shining,  and  there  was  a 
bright  flush  on  her  cheeks. 

"  I  have  been  writing— that  is  all,"  she  ex- 
plained, simply,  when  her  nieces  roguishly 
commented  ou  her  looks.  "  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  me  to  write  to  him  at  last." 

From  that  day  she  wrote  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  always  for  hours  afterward  she 
looked  as  one  who,  fainting  of  thirst,  had 
come  upon  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  By  degrees 
she  became  altogether  a  different  woman. 
Tlie  reserve,  self-restraint  and  aloofness 
which  had  hitherto  kept  her  a  stranger  in 
her  home,  melted  gradually  away,  and  her 
nieces,  to  their  astonishment,  sounded  depths 
of  feeling  in  her  in  comparison  with  which 
their  own  seemed  droUy  shallow.  Insensi- 
bly, too,  her  attitude  toward  them  changed. 
She  was  no  longer  "  just  Auntie  Nan,"  the 
chaperon  and  housekeeper,  doer  of  all  the 
slight  drudgeries  so  irksome  in  the  doing  and 
so  indispensable  to  peaceful  living,  but  the 
virtual  head  of  the  house,  as  she  should  have 
been,  the  critic  and  not  the  criticised,  some 
one  to  consult  and  defer  to  and  obey. 

When  Sallie's  wedding  day  drew  near, 
Miss  Nancj-  came  prominently  forward  as 
never  before,  taking  a  more  authoritative' 
and,  if  possible,  a  more  interested  part  in  the 
preparations  than  even  the  bride  elect,  no  de- 
tail proving  too  petty  to  claim  her  closest 
care. 

"  How  good  you  are  to  me  !  "  Sallie  said. 
KiatefuUy.    "  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?  " 

"  By  coming  back  and  helping  when  it  is 
her  turn  and  all  this  is  to  do  for  her,"  sug- 
gested Bertha. 

•'  For  me  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Nancy,  start- 
led and  confused.    "  For  me  ?  " 

*■  Certainly,  you  dear  goosey.    What  do  you 
suppose  all  these  letters  are  heading  up  to  '} 
How  soon  is  it  to  be.  Auntie  Nan  ?  " 
"  1  have  not  thought."    Miss  Nancy  was 


all  in  a  trcnuji'.  looking  at  the  girls  in  a 
dazed  way.  "  You  must  give  me  time  to 
think." 

'■  Time  1  "  echoed  Sallie.  "  You  have  had 
months  and  months  already.  What  does  Mr. 
Keene  say  about  it.  Auntie  Nan  ?  When  is 
he  coming  back  ?  " 

"  Not— not  now,"  faltered  Miss  Nancy. 

"  When  he  comes  the  wedding  will  be  at 
once,  of  course,"  Sallie  declared.  "  And  Avhat 
on  earth  is  to  be  done  with  May  and  Bertha 
then  ?  They  will  have  to  come  to  Belle  or 
me." 

Miss  Nancy's  thin  lips  straightened. 
"  Child,"  she  said,  seriously,  "  set  your  mind 
at  rest.    I  will  never  leave  them." 

"  So  you  think  now,  but  wait  till  he 
comes  !  "  objected  Bertha. 

Miss  Nanej'  only  set  her  lips  the  more  de- 
terminedly and  went  away  to  her  room  and 
sat  and  thought  and  thought.  How  could 
the  girls  imagine  she  would  leave  them  ? 

A  couple  of  days  after  Sallie's  wedding,  as 
the  two  remaining  sisters  sat  together,  Miss 
Nancy  came  in  from  hor  wonted  walk  to  the 
post-office.  She  went  directly  to  Bertha  and 
began  at  once  in  a  husky,  strained  voice: 

"  Do  you  remember  what  Sallie  said  about 
Mr.  Keene's  coming  home  to— to  marrj*  me?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  "  ejaculated  both  girls  sim- 
ultaneously.   "  Well  ?  " 

Miss  Nancy  extended  a  small  tremulous 
iiaud.  An  envelope  lay  tightlj'  crushed  with- 
in it. 

•'  1  have,  bad— a  letter." 

"  He  is  coming  back  ?  Oh,  Auntie  ! 
"  When  ?  " 

Miss  Nancy  crimsoned  violently  and  made 
no  answer.  Bertha  sprang  up  excitedly. 
•'  When  is  he  coming.  Auntie  ?  By  the  next 
steamer  'i" 

"  He  does  not  mention  any  steamer.  " 

•'  But   when  ?    When  ?    How  soon  ?  " 

Miss  Nancy's  head  hung  guiltily.  She 
looked  singularly  distressed,  and,  tho  her 
lips  moved,  she  did  not  speak.  The  girls 
hovered  about  her  with  a  sudden  realization 
of  all  that  the  coming  of  this  man  meant  to 
them. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  Auntie  Nan  !  "  they  cried. 
"  What  shall  we  ever  do  without  you  !    How 
can  we  give  you  up  even  to  him  "/ " 
Miss  Nancy's  ejes  fillerl.    ••  Children,"  she 
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said,  brokenly,  "  I  shall  nevei?  leave  you.  I 
could  not.    Do  net  fear." 

"  You  sweet,  iiuselfisli  soul  !  "  Bertha  ex- 
claimed remorsefully.  "  As  If  we  would 
stand  for  one  moment  in  the  way  of  your 
happiness  I  For  it  is  your  happiness  to 
marry  him,  is  it  not,  Auntie  Nan  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  am  happy,  very  happy  !  "  Miss 
Nancy  said,  softly,  and  broke  into  a  low  un- 
expected sob  on  Bertha's  neck,  and  refused 
to  say  anything  more. 

But  later,  in  the  twilight  hour  of  con- 
fidences, as  the  three  sat  beside  tlie  fire, 
Bertha  and  May  broached  the  subject  again, 
and,  tho  Miss  Nancy  sat  quite  silent,  neither 
confessing  nor  denying  anything,  they 
chatted  on  unrepulsed,  giving  their  fancies 
free  rein  and  indulging  in  every  conceivable 
girlish  speculation  as  to  Mr.  Keene's  looks 
and  ways,  and  what  he  would  do  and  say 
when  he  came. 

"  You  might  at  least  read  us  a  bit  of  his 
last  letter  to  make  us  know  him  better," 
Bertha  pleaded.  "  Oh,  Auntie  dear,  just  a 
line  or  two  !    Please  !    Please  !  " 

Miss  Nancy  turned  scarlet.  "  No,  child," 
she  said,  firmly,  and  her  eyes  fell.  "  Ar- 
thur's letters  are  for  no  one."  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  spoken  of  him  by  his 
Christian  name  alone.  It  brought  him  very 
near.    May  nestled  up  to  her  coaxingly. 

"  Tell  us  what  you  said  to  him,  Auntie 
darling.    That  will  do  quite  as  well." 

"Will  it?"  Miss  Nancy  asked.  "Well;  I 
do  not  m.ind.  I  never  wrote  him-  so  short  a 
letter  before.  I  said——"  she  hesitated  so 
long  that  her  audience  began  to  chafe.  At 
last  she  went  on  slowly.  "I  said:  'I  have 
been  lonely  for  you  all  my  life.  If  you  do 
not  come  back  to  me,  I  shall  be  lonely  for 
you  till  I  die.' '"' 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Bertha,  much  disappointed. 
"  Was  that  all  ?  Did  you  say  nothing  but 
that  ?  " 

"  Not  another  word." 

"  How  shabby  of  you  !  "  expostulated  Ber- 
tha. "  Why,  1  find  ever  so  much  more  than 
that  to  say  to  Jack  every  time." 

Miss  Nancy  looked  at  her  strangely.  "  You 
never  said  as  much  as  that  to  Jack.  Y"ou 
■could  not.  I'^ou  do  not  know  what  loneli- 
ness Is." 

"  Perhaps,"  Bertha  admitted.   unAvilliugly. 


"  However,  if  Mr.  Keene  sails  soon,  he  will 
not  get  your  letter." 

Miss  Nancy  drew  a  quick,  sharp  breath 
that  sounded  like  a  sigh.  "  No,  he  cannot 
get  it.  All  the  same,  I  had  to  write  it.  The 
words  were  burning  me." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  set  at  once 
about  getting  your  wedding  gown,"  said  Ber- 
tha, practically. 

"Oh!"  Miss  ^;aucy  exclaimed,  almost  in 
a  fright.    "  My  wedding  gown  V  " 

Slie  stood  irresolute  under  their  reiterated 
assurances  that  she  must  bo  in  readiness, 
dallying  with  the  idea  and  changing  from 
white  to  pink  like  a  bashful  girl.  Presently 
some  thought  struck  her.  She  looked  up 
diflidently. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  do— that  it  would 
not  be  foolish— to  get  a  white  one  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  inust  be  white  !  "  IMay  re- 
sponded with  decision.  "  What  else  should 
it  be  ?  We  will  send  to  New  I'ork  to-mor- 
row for  samples." 

So  the  material  was  selected  and  pur- 
chased, a  soft,  ricli,  white  silk  over  which 
Miss  Nancy  passed  an  appreciative  hand 
again  and  again.  "  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  have  it  made  when  the  day  is  fixed,"  she 
said,  and  bore  it  away  to  her  room  with  a 
look  of  mingled  shame  and  triimiph. 

Bertha  smiled  as  the  door  closed.  "  That 
silk  would  suit  me  perfectly,  you  know,  May. 
It  is  just  what  I  have  always  said  I  wanted. 
But  really— for  Auntie  Nan !  " 

"  And  why  not  for  Auntie  Nan  ?  "  retorted 
May.  "  Are  only  j'ouug  girls  to  have  pretty 
things  ?  Dear  Auntie  Nan  !  She  shall  look 
her  very  sweetest  on  her  wedding  day." 

That  day  seemed  nearing  fast.  Still  Miss 
Nancy  would  give  her  nieces  no  clew  as  to 
when  she  expected  Mr.  Keene,  declining  to 
answer  whenever  the  direct  question  was 
put  to  her. 

"  Don't  tease  her  !  "  May  begged  of  Ber- 
tha at  last.  "  Evidently  she  prefers  us  not 
to  know.  She  does  not  want  us  watching 
her." 

"  Oh,  as  <()  that  !  "  Bertha  replied,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  .shoulders,  "  I  shall  know  just 
by  watching.  I  am  absolutely  sure  he  is  on 
the  water  now,  she  looks  so  restless  and  dis- 
turbed and  keeps  such  track  of  the  weather 
reports  and  Uie  shipping  news.    She  told  me 
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last  evening  that  she  saw  there  had  been 
dreadful  storms  at  sea  lately.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  nothing  will  happen  to  the  poor  old 
gentleman." 

•'  Take  care  I  "  May  warned.  "  I  hear  her 
at  the  front  door.  She  has  been  to  the  post- 
office.*' 

But  Miss  Nancy  did  not  come  where  they 
were.  Contrary  to  her  wont,  she  passed  on 
at  once  to  her  own  room.  Hours  went  by 
and  still  she  remained  upstairs  imtil  her 
nieces  grcAv  anxious  and  began  to  question 
what  could  keep  her  there  so  long.  By  din- 
ner time  she  had  still  not  appeared,  and, 
when  the  maid  brought  word  that  Miss 
Rathbone  wished  nothing,  and  the  young  la- 
dies were  to  dine  without  her,  Bertha  and 
May  glanced  at  each  other  in  alarm,  and, 
with  a  common  impulse,  turned  and  flew 
up  to  her  door.  It  was  locked,  but,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  appeals,  it  was  at  last  thrown 
open. 

"  Come  in,"  Miss  Nancy  said.  "  I  have 
something  to  tell  you."  She  stood  just  with- 
in the  threshold  as  they  entered.  The  shades 
had  all  been  lowered.  They  could  not  see 
her  features  distinctly,  but  the  excess  of 
quiet  in  her  voice  indicated  a  repressed  agi- 
tation.   May  threw  her  arms  about  her. 

"  Auntie,  darling,  not  bad  news  I  Don't 
say  it  is  bad  news  !  " 

Miss  Nancy  stood  so  still  within  the  en- 
circling arms  that  May  was  more  frightened 
than  if  she  had  felt  her  tremble. 

"  He  is  dead,  children,"  she  said,  slowly. 
"  Arthur  Keene  is  dead.  That  is  what  I 
have  to  tell  you." 

"Auntie!  Auntie!"  the  girls  cried  out 
together.  But  she  went  on  steadily  in  cu- 
riously even  measured  tones: 

"  He  was  drowned.  It  was  on  the  twenty- 
fifth.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  wrote  me 
alK.ut  it.  There  was  a  storm.  A  horrible 
storra.  He  was  on  the  deck.  A  wave  struck 
liim  and  swept  him  into  the  .sea.  They 
stopped  the  ship,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  was 
lost." 

"Oh.  Auntie!  Oli,  .Vunti(\  darling!"  the 
two  girls  cried  again,  .•ind  could  say  no 
more,  struck  dumb  in  the  f;ice  of  such  a 
tragedy.  They  dung  to  her  closely,  and 
May    burst    into    tears.    .Miss    Nancy    disen- 


gaged herself  and  drew  away,   troubled  by 
their  distress. 

"  Hush,  children.  Don't  cry.  I  did  not 
think  you  would  mind  so  much.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  mind.  This  is  my  sorrow.  No 
one  else  loved  him-  only  I.  Even  Elsie  for- 
got him.  But  I  loved  him  better  than  all  the 
world,  better  even  than  you  love  .Tack— bet- 
ter than  any  happy  wife  loves  her  husband 
anywhere  the  world  over.  But  he  is  dead, 
and  everything  ends  there.  Now  leave  ine 
alone:  I  do  not  want  anything.  No,  not 
even  your  sympathy.  Forgive  me.  I  am 
not  ungrateful,  but  you  cannot  understand. 
No  one  can.  Leave  me,  please.  I  want  to 
be  quite  alone." 

So  the  girls  crept  away,  grieved  to  the  soul 
for  her,  yet  abashed  and  somewhat  hurt. 
Why  should  she  say  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand ?  They  felt  that  they  did.  Late  that 
evening  Miss  Nancy  joined  them.  She  was 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  over  her  arms 
she  carried  the  white  silk  bought  for  her 
wedding  gown,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
exquisite  filmy  lace.  Bertha  and  May  hur- 
ried to  meet  her,  startled  at  sight  of  her 
black  dress,  their  young  faces  full  of  sym- 
pathetic emotion.  But  Miss  Nancy's  face 
was  calm,  almost  peaceful.  She  smiled  at 
them  quite  naturally,  and  witli  something 
like  a  subdued  exaltation  in  her  bearing  she 
held  out  to  Bertha  the  white  lace  and  silk. 

"  Take  it,  my  dear.    I  have  no  use  for  it. 

It  shall  make  your  wedding  gown.    This " 

she  looked  down  at  herself—"  this  Is  some- 
thing I  put  by  when  I  left  off  crape  for  your 
mother.    I  shall  never  leave  it  off  again." 

Bertha  had  no  answer  ready,  and  May 
could  only  clasp  her  aunt's  hand  tightly. 
Speech  is  most  fettered  whei'e  sympathy  is 
strongest. 

"  1  shall  miss  my  letters  so,"  Miss  Nancy 
said  a  little  tremulously.  "  You  cannot 
think  what  it  has  been  to  me  to  write  to 
him.  It  has  eased  me  like  the  opening  of  a 
flood  gate." 

The  girls  still  stood  silent  and  constrained, 
^fiss  Nancy  Avent  to  the  hearth  and  stirred 
tlie  lire  into  a  l)laze.  then  turned  to  them, 
her  slender,  black-robed  ligure  seeming  to 
grow  tall(>r  and  unfamiliar  as  the  flames 
leaped  up  behind  it. 
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"  Come,  let  us  sit  down  and  talk."  They 
came  shyly  and  sat  by  her  on  either  side,  so 
hushed  and  grave  that  one  would  have 
tliouyht  the  trouble  theirs,  instead  of  hers. 
She  took  a  hand  of  each  and  began  to  talk 
freely  of  the  man  that  was  dead,  and  of  her 
love  for  him,  and  of  how  he  had  filled  her 
heart  to  entirety  from  the  day  she  had  first 
known  him.  Once  or  tvi^ice  her  eyes  moist- 
ened, but  her  voice  remained  firm  and  her 
manner  sweet  and  composed,  with  a  re- 
pressed something  in  it  which  seemed  less 
grief  than  pride.  It  was  as  if  her  sorrow, 
instead  of  crushing  her  to  the  earth,  had 
lifted  her  above  need  of  pitj',  and  as  she 
talked  her  nieces  came  to  feel  obscurely  that 
her  love  was  more  to  her  even  than  her 
lover,  so  that  in  loving  him  she  was  not 
wholly  comfortless  now  that  she  had  lost 
him. 

"  HoAV  she  has  adored  him  all  these 
years  !  "  Bertha  said  to  May  when  the  sis- 
ters were  alone  in  their  bedroom.  "  He  must 
have  been  lovely,  he  looked  so  much  like 
Jack.  But  1  wish  she  would  cry  or  some- 
thing. Thinlv  how  I  should  go  on  if  it  were 
Jack  !  It  is  not  natural  for  her  to  be  so 
calm." 

"  That  is  because  her  love  is  so  great,"  an- 
swered wise  May.  "  What  is  beyond  ex- 
pression is  bound  to  be  dumb." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  Bertha  rejoined,  unbeliev- 
ingly. "  She  will  probably  break  down  by 
to-morroAV.  It  is  not  human  for  her  to  take 
It  as  she  does." 

But  Miss  Nancy  did  not  break  down  tlie 
next  day  or  any  time  thereafter,  and,  apart 
from  her  mourning,  which  she  never  light- 
ened, her  life  went  on  unchanged.  Her 
nieces  surprised  her  now  and  then  sitting 
dreamily  in  the  dusk,  her  slim  hands  loosely 
folded,  and  she  would  glance  up  with  a 
faint  .smile,  and  say:  "  You  cannot  think  how 
I  miss  my  letters."  But  they  never  found 
her  in  tears.  And,  tho  she  sometimes  men- 
tioned her  lover's  name,  lingeringly,  as  if 
the  mere  saying  of  it  gave  her  pleasure,  she 
never  again  could  be  induced  to  speak  of 
him  at  any  length,  seeming  to  have  folded 
away  his  memory  for  good  and  all  among 
the  perfumed  relics  of  her  past. 

So  Bertha's  wedding  day  came  and  went, 


and  Miss  Nancy  and  May  were  alone  in  the 
old  home. 

'•  What  should  I  do  without  you.  Auntie 
Nan  !  "  Maj'  said  time  and  again.  "  You  are 
become  so  much  to  me,  and  I  need  you  so  ! 
What  should  I  have  done  if  Mr.  Keene  had 
talien  you  away  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  have  left  you,"  Miss  Nancy 
always  declared  soberly.  "  Y'ou  need  not 
liave  been  afraid."  And  she  never  said  any 
more. 

Bertha  had  gone  abroad  for  her  wedding 
journey,  and  soon  after  her  return  she  and 
Jack  came  to  make  a  visit  at  Edgewood.  She 
was  in  radiant  spirits  as  befitted  a  bride; 
nevertheless,  May  soon  perceived  that  there 
was  something  on  her  sister's  mind  which 
she  was  waiting  the  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate, and  the  first  moment  that  they  were 
alone  Bertha  burst  out  eagerly: 

"  Oh,  May,  I  have  the  strangest  thing  to 
tell  you — the  most  impossible  thing  !  Whom 
do  you  think  I  met  at  Genoa  a  few  nights 
before  we  sailed  ?  Elsie  Brown  !  At  least, 
she  is  not  Elsie  Brown  now.  She  is  Elsie 
Yannini.  It  seems  she  married  an  Italian, 
and  has  lived  in  Rome  ever  since— in  Rome, 
May  !  " 

May's  eyes  were  wide  with  interest.  "  That 
hateful  Elsie  Brown  who  spoiled  Auntie 
Nan's  fife  ?    You  met  her  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  hateful.  May.  She  is  exactly 
what  Auntie  said.  She  is  a  sweet  little 
woman,  rather  shallow  and  affected,  per- 
haps, but  she  must  have  been  tremendously 
pretty  once.  She  sat  opposite  us  at  the 
table  d'Mte,  and  kept  staring  at  Jack  all  the 
time.  After  dinner  she  came  up  to  us  in  the 
salon,  and  said  he  looked  so  like  some  one 
she  had  once  known  that  we  must  excuse 
her  for  asking  if  he  were  any  relation.  And 
just  imagine  my  astonishment  wlien  she 
said  she  meant  Arthur  Keene  !  " 

"  She  saw  the  likeness,  too.  then.    Well  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  she  found  I  was  Auntie's 
niece,  of  course,  she  told  me  who  she  was, 
and  she  became  at  once  so  utterly  frank  and 
unreserved  that  it  all  came  out." 

"  What  came  out  V  " 

"  One  extraordinary  fact  after  another,  and 
all  without  her  suspecting  a  thing.  Of 
course    we   were  not  going  to  give  Auntie 
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N'an  away,  even  to  her  dearest  friend,  but 
Jack   asked  such  spleudid  questions.    May, 
Mv.  Keeue  never  eared  for  Auntie  at  all  !  " 
'•  Oh,  Bertha  !  " 

"  JVly  dear,  he  was  engaged  to  Elsie  Brown 
before  A  untie  Nan  ever  even  saw  him.  That 
night  she  went  to  the  gate  to  get  the  rose 
and  found  him  and  Elsie  there,  was  when 
she  first  learned  of  their  engagement. 
"  Was  that  it  ?  Toor  little  Auntie  !  " 
"  Yes,  I  feel  awfully  sorry  for  her.  It  was 
natural  enough  she  should  have  cared  for 
him.  There  was  no  one,  you  know,  in  Car- 
lisle, and,  being  so  like  Jack,  of  course,  h^ 
was  charming.  But,  May,  wait  till  you  hear! 
You  will  never,  never  believe  it.  It  is  in- 
credible !  Arthur  Keene— the  man  Auntie 
Nan  put  ou  black  for  last  year,  died  over 
twenty  years  ago  !  " 
"  Bertha  !  " 

"  Yes  !  Yes  !  Yes  !  I  know  perfectly 
what  I  am  saying.  Jack  has  made  private 
inquiries  since,  and  all  that  Elsie  Vannini 
told  us  is  absolutely  true.  Absolutely.  He 
went  to  Europe  on  biisiness,  and  he  was  .com- 
ing home  for,  the  wedding,  and  it  all  hap- 
pened exactly  as  Aimtie  Nan  told  us  it  did. 
There  was  a  frightful  storm  and  he  was 
washed  overboard.  It  was  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  November.  And  the  captain  was  a  friend  of 
Auntie  Nan's  people,  and  he  wrote  her  the 
news  so  that  she  might  break  it  gently  to 
Elsie.  Just  think  of  the  shock  to  Auntie, 
with  no  one  to  break  it  gently  to  her,  and  she 
loving  him  as  I  do  Jack  !  " 

May  caught  her  sister  by  the  arm.  "  But, 
Bertha,  who  was  that  other  Arthur  Keene 
then— the  man  who  was  coming  home  a  year 
ago  to  marry  Auntie  Nan  ?  " 
"  There  was  no  other  Arthur  Keene." 
"  Bertha  !  Bertha  !  Auntie  would  never 
have  lied  so  to  us  about  it." 

"  I  know  that.  May.  I  cannot  understand 
it.  But  I  have  tried  to  remember  everything 
she  told  us,  and  I  cau't  recall  her  ever  say- 
ing anything  positive  to  us.  Don't  you 
know  how  she  used  just  to  hint  at  things 
and  leave  us  to  piece  them  out  as  we 
chose  ?  " 
"  But  he  wrote  to  her.  Bertha." 
"  Did  he  ?  She  never  showed  us  anything 
of  his." 


"  Why,  she  showed  you  his  first  letter." 

"  May,  Elsie  Vannini  wrote  that  letter  !  " 

"  Elsie  Vannini  !  " 

"  I  discovered  it  in  the  simplest  way  in  the 
world.  She  said  she  had  wa-itten  to  Auntie 
from  Rome  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  had 
never  had  any  answer,  and  she  handed  me 
her  address  book  to  see  if  she  had  the  right 
address.  And  I  could  hardly  credit  my  eyes. 
It  was  the  identical  handwriting  that  I  .saw 
on  that  envelope—a  most  curious,  unusual 
sort  of  scrawl.  Inhere  was  no  possible  mis- 
taking it." 

"  What  can  it  all  mean  !  "  May  exclaimed, 
in  bewilderment.  "  Auntie  Nan  certainly 
wrote  to  him." 

"  That  is  the  puzzle  of  it.  She  wrote  to 
him  beyond  a  doubt.  I  never  meant  to  spy 
on  her,  but  one  day  I  came  up  suddenly 
when  she  was  writing,  and  I  could  not  help 
seeing.  I  will  not  tell  even  you.  May, 
hoAv  the  letter  began,  except  that  I  saw  his 
name  there;  but  poor  old  darliug,  it  makes 
my  heart  ache  to  remember  how  scared  and 
ashamed  she  was,  and  how  quickly  she  cov- 
ered up  the  sheet.  Y'et  how  could  she  write 
to  the  man  if  he  were  dead  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  wrote  just  for  the  rehef  of 
it.  It  made  her  so  happy  always.  She  prob- 
ably destroyed  the  letters.  Y'ou  know  we 
never  saw  her  mail  one.  She  always  would 
go  alone  to  the  post-office." 

'•  Yes,  but  really  I  hardly  know  what  to 
think,  May.  I  cannot  believe  she  made  up 
the  whole  story  just  to  fool  us  girls  with  it. 
That  would  not  be  one  bit  like  her.  One 
thing  is  clear,  tho,  and  that  is  that  Arthur 
Keene  died  when  Auntie  was  a  girl,  and  that 
he  was  not  her  lover." 

"  He  gave  her  his  picture  at  least,  Ber- 
tha." 

'•  Not  even  that.  I  told  Elsie  Vannini  that 
I  had  seen  his  picture— there  seemed  no  harm 
in  admitting  just  that— and  she  said  that  she 
gave  it  to  Auntie  Nan  before  she  married. 
She  had  stacks  of  Mr.  Keene's  photographs, 
and  she  wanted  the  frame  it  was  in.  By  the 
way,  she  said  that  Auntie  Nan  never  for- 
gave her  for  marrying.  Auntie  thought  she 
ought  to  have  kept  true  to  Arthur's  memory 
forever.  It  made  a  complete  break  in  their 
friendship.    They  never  corresponded  after- 
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■\v;inl.  It  \v:is  the  uicrest  necidout  lu'r  hap- 
pening to  wfite  that  one  letter,  and  she  was 
not  surprised  at  receiving  no  reply." 

"  I  wonder  if  it  could  have  been  that  let- 
ter that  put  it  into  Auntie's  head,"  May  said, 
thoughtfully.  "  It  must  have  brought  the 
past  vividly  before  her,  and  perhaps  it  re- 
»ninded  her  how  much  more  faithful  she  had 
been  than  Elsie.  Perhaps  she  began  to 
pretend  to  herself  that  he  had  loved  her,  in- 
stead of  Elsie,  and  that  he  was  coming  back 
to  her  now,  and  her  trying  to  make 'us  think 
so  may  have  been  only  a  way  of  making  it 
seem  more  real  to  herself.  The  letters  she 
wrote  were  real  enough,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  do  not  knoAV  Avhat  to  think,"  Bertha  re- 
peated, helplessly.  "  But  .Tack  fancies  she 
has  ended  by  actually  believing  it,  instead 
of  pretending  it,  and  he  is  always  right." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  ever  to  know," 
sighed  May.    "  We  cannot  ask  her." 

••  Decidedly  not  1 "  agreed  Bertha,  em- 
phatically. Just  there  the  door  opened,  and 
Miss  Nancy  came  in,  sweet  and  smiling,  with 
tender,  bright  eyes  and  a  pale  pink  spot  on 
each  delicate  cheek. 

'•  I   hated   to   be   so  long  aAvay  from   you, 

Bertha,  dear,"  she  said,  brightly.  "  But  Jack 

kept  me.    I  never  can  resist  Jack.    He    has 

such  a  way  with  him,  and  he  looks  so  like 

'Arthur.    He  might  almost  be  Arthur." 

She  sighed— a  soft,  not  unhappy  sound,  and 
the  sisters  exchanged  a  quick  glance.  Ber- 
tha went  to  her  and  passed  a  loving  arm 
about  her. 


"Auntie,  darling,  it  is  good  lo  sei,>  you 
again,  and  you  look  so  well  and  so  like  your' 

self.    Only "  she  hesitated,  then  resumed 

very  gently.  "  Shall  you  always  wear  this 
black  gown  ?  It  is  so  somber  !  Shall  you 
never  take  it  off  ?  " 

A  vague  distress  clouded  Miss  Nancy's 
placid  face.  She  looked  down  at  her  dress, 
clasping  its  folds  in  both  hands.  "Jack 
asked  me  that  just  now,"  she  said,  in  a 
troubled  voice.  '•  It  is  strange  you  should 
speak  of  it,  too.  I  thought  you  understood. 
Jack  asked  if  I  would  not  leave  jt  off.  But  I 
told  him  how  happy  it  makes  me  to  wear  it 
—no  one  knows  how  happy.  It  is  not  a  sign 
of  grief.  It  is  only  a  sign  that  I  remember 
when  every  one  else  has  forgotten.  I  am 
happier  in  the  right  to  mourn  for  him  than 
1  have  been  all  my  life  in  loving  him.  I 
could  not  leave  it  off,  for  I  shall  remember 
always,  you  know.  And  I  thought  you 
understood.    Still " 

She  paused  and  looked  up  with  a  sudden 
childlike  humility  and  wistfulness. 

■■  I  will  do  just  as  you  say,  children.  Do 
you  want  me  to  take  this  off  ?  " 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  both  the 
girls.  Bertha  leaned  over  her  and  kissed  her 
impulsively. 

'•  No  !  No,  indeed  !  ^Year  it  always, 
Auntie  Nan,  always.  How  could  we  think 
differently  from  Jack  ?  We  could  not  want 
you  to  leave  it  off,  even  if  we  did  not  quite 
understand." 

Washington,  U.  C. 


By    H 


er    Urace. 

By  Lewis  Worthington "Smith. 

BY  my  lady's  wilding  grace.  By  the  dreams  that  flush  her  cheek, 

By  the  fawn  look  in  her  face.  By  the  wish  I  dare  not  speak. 

By  the  light  of  eyes  that  lure  By  the  holy  thoughts  that  spring 

Through  their  saintliness  demure,  In  her  spirit's  whispering, 

I  am  pledged  to  laugh  or  sigh  lam  pledged  to  revei-ence  meet 

As  she  smiles  or  passes  by.  In  a  lover  at  her  feet. 

By  the  grace  she  deigns  bestow. 
By  her  soul's  white  lily  glow. 
By  a  something  in  her  eyes, 
Awe  and  faith  and  sweet  surprise, 
I  am  pledged  to  cast  away 
Self,  and  be  what  angels  may. 

Tabor,  Iowa. 


The  Preparation  of  the  Boers. 

By  An  American  Resident  in  Johannesburg. 


T^^'0  weeks  ago  I  wi-ote  you  that  the  re- 
ply of  the  Transvaal  Government 
meant  war.  .Since  then  nothing  has 
li;ilii)(>netl  to  lessen  the  probabilities,  but  on 
the  contrary  events  seem  rushing  forward  to 
that  awful  catastrophe.  The  Free  State  Raad 
has  met  and  after  protracted  secret  session 
has  voted  "  without  one  dissentient  voice  " 
that  come  what  would  they  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  South  African  Republic.  This 
action  was  expected  and  surprises  no  one. 
Four  days  ago  was  published  in  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette  a  statement  preparing  the  pub- 
lic for  jnartial  law  when  it  should  be  pro- 
claiined.  This  was  followed  two  days  after 
by  a  proclamation  suspending  the  civil 
courts,  and  martial  law  is  now  expected  to- 
morrow or  next  day.  To-day's  mail  will 
probably  be  the  last  to  leave  Johannesburg 
for  weeks,  perhaps  months.  All  the  Uitland- 
er  newspapers  are  expected  to  be  suspended, 
and  no  news  except  such  as  has  filtered 
through  the  Government  censorship  will  be 
allowed  to  reach  the  public.  We  shall  be  in 
the  position  of  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  conflict  and  know  less  about  it  than  those 
.at  a  distance. 

The  last  week  has  witnessed  a  general 
calling  out  of  the  burghers  and  their  depart- 
ure to  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers. 
One  cannot  withhold  a  tribute  of  praise  to 
this  people  at  the  way  they  have  sprung  to 
arms,  and  dare  to  meet  in  battle  array  the 
might  of  Britain's  Empire.  There  has  been 
uo  inspiring  music  of  fife  and  drum,  no  stir- 
ring address(>s.  None  of  these  things  were 
needed.  When  notice  was  given  that  arms 
would  be  given  out,  all  day  long  the  burghers 
were  waiting  eager  to  obtain  the  coveted 
"  iMauser."  On  Wednesday  night  last  week 
eame  the  first  rain  after  months  without  a 
drop.  The  Boers  have  been  waiting  for  this, 
prolonging  negotiations  for  it,  for  without 
water  and  grass  they  could  not  move. 
Wednesday  night  came  a  general  downpour 
and  Thursday   most  active  commandeering 


began.  The  burghers  already  had  their 
guns,  but  a  horse  and  saddle  and  bridle  were 
as  necessary  as  a  gun.  Horses,  mules. 
Avagons,  saddles,  harnesses,  were  seized  at 
sight.  By  law  any  citizen  can  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  £37  10s.  for  war  purposes. 
Wherever  articles  taken  were  worth  more 
than  this  a  receipt  was  given  for  the  amount, 
and  these  receipts  may  be  honored  some 
time — perhaps.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by 
a  British  subject  that  he  had  six  horses  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid.  He  obtained 
receipts  and  still  has  them.  When  presented 
foj*  payment  he  was  told  the  horses  were 
dead.  How  could  he  expect  them  to  pay  for 
dead  horses?  Some  queer  things  happen  dur- 
ing this  commandeering.  The  Fieldcornet 
has  autocratic  power,  and  maj'  commandeer 
whom  and  where  he  pleases.  Cabs  in  the 
streets  carrying  passengers  maj'  be  stopped 
and  the  horses  and  harnesses  taken  and  the 
cabs  left.  A  lady  who  was  driving  her  car- 
riage in  Johannesburg  was  thus  stopped,  her 
pony  taken  and  the  carriage  left  in  the 
streets. 

For  months  there  had  been  a  steady  exo- 
dus of  people  from  Johannesburg.  When 
two  weeks  ago  nearly  all  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  Avas  abandoned,  the  exodus  in- 
creased, and  from  1,000  to  2,000  people  per 
day  have  been  leaving.  But  when  active 
commandeering  began  there  was  a  rush  to 
get  away.  On  Friday  the  Government  com- 
mandeered the  railway,  which  meant  that 
all  trains  must  give  way  to  Government  de- 
mands for  shipping  armed  burghers,  muni- 
tions of  war,  horses,  Avagous.  etc..  to  the 
front.  All  this  increased  the  desire  to  get 
aAvay  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been 
Avaiting  till  the  last  moment  to  leave.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  rendered  it  more  difficult  to 
furnish  sufficient  train  accommodation  for 
the  Avaiting  crowds.  People  AA-ere  glad  tu 
take  up  Avith  any  sort  of  a  place  in  the  train 
that  Avas  bearing  them  away  to  a  more 
peaceful  clime,  and  those  who  had  paid  for 
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the  soft  cushions  of  a  tirst-dass  carriage 
were  glad  if  only  they  found  a  hard  and 
grimy  seat  in  a  coal  truck. 

In  the  meantime  pathetic  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed at  the  station  as  the  armed  burghers 
entrained  and  away  to  the  border.  Old  and 
gray-headed  men  who  knew  what  war  was, 
with  solemn,  tho  determined  faces;  young 
men  witli  hot  blood  and  boisterous  boastful 
tones;  boys  of  14  and  l(i  witli  guns  over  their 
shoulders,  and  bandoliers  full  of  cartridges; 
and  the  women,  wives  with  babies  in  their 
arms,  sisters,  daughters,  sweethearts,  bid- 
ding good-by  with  tear-stained  faces,  but 
courage  unfailing  as  they  say,  "  Boys  do 
your  duty."  Well,  well,  there  ought  to  be 
some  better  way  out  of  this  tangle  than 
shooting  such  people  as  these! 

Johannesbxirg  looks  as  if  it  were  already 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Most  of  the  stores  have 
barricaded  their  windows  with  either  wood  or 
galvanized  iron.  Some  buildings  already  fly 
the  national  flag  of  their  owners.  One  enter- 
prising Yankee  has  barricaded  his  store  and 
painted  in  large  letters  outside,  "American 
property."    Several  German  flags  are  flying. 


All  nationalities  except  British  will  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  without  special  permits  on 
producing  passports  proving  their  national- 
ity. British  subjects  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
unless  they  secure  special  permits  to  remain. 
Special  police  are  to  be  sworn  in  for  the  pro- 
tection of  .Johannesburg.  These  will  come 
from  the  Uitlanders,  who  will  be  required  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  will  do  nothing 
against  the  Government. 

There  are  more  Avays  than  one  of  raising  a 
loan  in  time  of  war,  witness  the  "  green- 
backs "  during  the  American  Civil  War. 
This  Government  is  anxious  that  the  mines 
should  keep  at  work,  so  anxious  that  it  has 
amended'the  Gold  law,  providing  for  confis- 
cation in  case  a  mine  closes  down  unless  ab- 
solutely compelled  to  do  so.  But  war  times 
are  dangerous  times,  therefore  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  special  protection.  It  is 
going  to  take  charge  of  the  gold,  give  a  "  re- 
ceipt "  for  it,  coin  enough  to  pay  expenses, 
and  return  the  balance  after  the  war  is  over  I 
And  yet  some  people  saj'  these  Boers  do 
not  understand  finance! 
Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 


The  Rogerenes. 

By  Alice  Morse  Earle. 


THE  old  town  of  New  London  was  the 
birthplace  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able religious  sects  ever  known  in 
New  England.  They  were  called  Rogerenes, 
the  name  taken  from  that  of  the  founder, 
John  Ilogers.  The  denomination  still  exists, 
a  handful  only  of  followers,  .yet  a  distinct 
people,  honoring  their  founder,  and  deeming 
him  a  man  of  God. 

Ear  different  is  the  estimate  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  born 
in  1048,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  children 
of  James  Ilogers,  a  man  of  influence,  landed 
estates,  extensive  business,  and  of  close  al- 
liance with  such  men  as  Governor  Winthrop, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Colonel  Pyncheon.  of 
Springfield.  All  of  this  family  but  one  son, 
Samuel,  became  dissenters  from  the  estab- 
lished Congregational  Church,  the  first  seeds 
of  dissent  being  sown  through  an  intercourse 


beginning  by  trading  with  the  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  of  Rhode  Island.  One  by  one  the 
sons  and  their  wives  and  children  were  bap- 
tized by  immersion,  and  in  November,  1677, 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Rogers  went  to  the  New 
London  cove  for  baptism;  but  no  orderly 
Baptist  Elder  from  Rhode  Island  would  per- 
form the  rite,  because  requested  not  to  do  so 
by  the  town  authorities.  John  Rogers  as- 
sumed thereupon  the  authority  of  an  elder, 
led  the  candidate  into  the  water  and  per- 
formed the  baptism.  This  assertion  of  power 
was  followed  by  others;  disciples  flocked  in, 
and  soon  a  new  sect  was  founded. 

John  Rogers  was  far  from  being  ignorant; 
he  wrote  several  books  and  argued  with 
great  power;  he  was  a  thorough  Biblical 
student.  His  son  was  also  a  ready  writer, 
and  a  freciuent  publisher;  John  Bolles,  one 
of  his  disciples,  was  fluent  with  the  pen.  His 
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grandson,  John  3d,  also  was  ready  to  rush 
into  print.  So  we  have  no  lack  of  authori- 
ties on  the  llogerenes  side. 

The  most  prominent  trait  (jf  the  founder 
of  the  sect  and  of  his  immediate  followers 
was  the  aggressive  determination  to  be  per- 
secuted. The  predominant  trait  of  Roger 
Williams's  life  was  said  to  be  conscientious 
contention,  that  of  .lohn  Rogers  might  be 
persistent  and  insistent  persecution.  The 
liogereues  obtruded  in  disorderly  manner 
upon  the  established  performance  of  legal, 
civil  and  religious  duties.  They  interrupted 
church  worship  and  court  sessions,  they 
coui'ted  lines,  distrainment,  imprisonment, 
punishment.  This  attitude  the  present  Rog- 
erenes  do  not  take,  and  therefore  are  them- 
selves unmolested. 

The  Rogerenes  were  strenuously  orthodox 
in  faith;  salvation  through  Christ,  the  new 
birth,  the  resurrection,  eternal  judgment,  and 
the   Holy   Trinity    were    absolutely   part    of 
their  creed.    The  baptism  by  immersion  and 
rejection  of  first  day  Sabbath  were  copied 
from  the  Sabbatarians,  but  who,  however, 
abhorred    the    Rogerenes.    In    other    points 
they  widely   differed   from   any   established 
church.    They  had  no  churches,  pulpits,  or 
salaried    ministers— to    them    the    latter,    in 
clerical  suit  of  somber  black,  was  a  special 
abomination.    They  held  that  a  public  oath 
was  blasphemy,  that  medical  attendance  and 
resort  to  physic  wa.s  sinful.    They  held  that 
all  days  were  equally  holy,  and  after  their 
services    on     Sunday    morning    were    over 
promptly  went  to  work  as  on  every  other 
day.    We  can  well  imagine  what  that  meant 
in  a  Puritan  community.  In  107G  commenced 
the  fines  and  imprisonments  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Rogers  family  for  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath.  At  every  session  of  the  court 
for  many  years  some  Rogers  was  arraigned. 
At  first  they   were  fined  five   shillings   for 
each  oft'ense,  then  ti  n,  then  fifteen,  then  five 
pounds.    In   September,   1677,  the  court  or- 
dered that  John  Rogers  and  other  members 
of  his  family   should   be  called   to  account 
once  a   month  and   fined   five  pounds   each 
time    for    profanation    of    the    Sabbath,    for 
blasphemously  calling  the  Sabbath  an   idol, 
and  for  stigmatizing  the  reverend  ministers 
as  hirelings.    Then  whippings  were  added  to 
fines,  and  punishment  by  the  stocks.    The 


court  could  not  weary  them  out.  Every  of- 
fense alternated  with  a  penalty,  which  was 
as  speedily  followed  by  another  oftense.  The 
large  estates  of  the  Rogers  family  melted 
aM':iy  under  constant  fines  and  seizures. 
Rogers  himself  was  during  forty-five  years 
one-third  of  his  time  in  prison.  "  I  have," 
he  'said  in  1706,  "  been  .sentenced  to  pay 
hundreds  of  pounds,  laid  in  iron  chains, 
cruell3^  scourged,  endured  long  imprison- 
ments, and  set  in  the  stocks  many  hours  to- 
gether." His  son  adds  proudly,  "  I  suppose 
the  like  has  not  been  known  in  the  kingdom 
of  England  for  some  ages  past."  This  be- 
trays to  me  the  secret  of  his  endurance;  a 
vainglorious  pride  in  posing  as  a  martyr. 

The  offenses  and  annoyances  of  the  Rog- 
erenes were  manifold;  they  pinned  scandal- 
ous papers  on  the  meeting  house;  John' 
Rogers  and  his  sister  constantly  carried 
"  servile  work  "  into  the  meeting  house  on 
Sunday  and  behaved  in  a  "  diabolical 
spirit."  He  trundled  a  wheelbarrow  down 
the  church  aisle,  and  for  it  he  was  set  on  the 
gallows  with  a  halter  round  his  neck;  he  con- 
stantly rose  up  in  the  worshiping  assem- 
bly and  denounced  their  services  as  "  anti- 
Christian  fopperies,"  called  the  minister  a 
"  howling  shepherd,"  and  that  they  all  were 
"  deep  In  the  mire  of  idolatry,"  and  other 
such  pleasant  accusations.  The  Rogerenes 
were  accused  of  setting  fire  to  the  meeting 
house,  which  burned  up  at  this  time. 

An  amusing  instance  of  his  contempt  may 
be  noted,  as  it  is  the  only  one  for  which  he 
ever  apologized,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
least  heinous.  Great  full-bottomed  wigs 
were  then  worn  by  every  minister,  and  he 
sent  an  old  one  to  the  church  for  deposit  in 
the  contribution  box.  No  record  remains  of 
the  action  of  the  church  in  the  matter,  but  in 
the  book  containing  the  "  Town's  Mind  "  is 
an  apology  subscribed  by  the  offender: 

"  Whereas  I.  John  Rogers  of  New  London,  did 
rashly  ajid  unadvisedly  send  a  perewigg  to  the 
contribution  of  New  London,  which  did  reflectt 
upon  that  which  my  neighbors,  ye  inhabitants  of 
New  London,  account  the  ways  and  ordinances 
of  God  and  ministry  of  the  word,  to  the  greate 
offence  of  them,  I  doe  herebye  declare  that  I  am 
sorry  for  the  sayd  action  and  doe  desire  those 
whom  T  have  offended  to  accept  this  my  publique 
acknowledgement  as  full  satisfaction." 

An  interesting  thread  in  John  Rogers's  life 
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came  through  Jiis  complicated  marital  ail- 
veutures.  He  maiTiod  in  1070  at  Black  Hall, 
Lynn,  Elizabeth  Griswold,  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew Griswold,  of  a  distinguished  and  aris- 
tocratic family.  She  had  a  line  dowry,  li\ed 
with  him  five  years  and  bore  him  two  chil- 
dren. At  a  session  of  General  Court  at  Hart- 
ford, October,  167G: 

"  The  Court  having  cousidered  the  petition  of 
Elizal)etli  llogers,  the  wife  of  John  Rogers,  for 
a  release  from  her  conjugal  bond  to  her  husband, 
with  all  the  allegations  and  proofs  presented  to 
clear  the  righteousness  of  her  desires,  do  find 
just  cause  to  grant  her  desire,  and  do  free  her 
from  her  conjugal  bond  to  the  said  .John  Ivcg- 
ers." 

Her  plea  for  divorce  was  John  Rogers's 
heterodoxy  and  immorality,  and  she  was 
given  the  entire  custody  of  her  two  children. 
In  two  years  she  married  Teter  Pratt,  who 
lived  nine  years,  and  by  whom  she  had  one 
child,  Peter,  Jr.  Soon  after  her  second  hu.s- 
band's  death  she  married  Matthew  Beckwith. 
John  Rogers  always  cherished  the  hope  that 
his  wife  Elizabeth  would  r(>turn  to  him,  and 
thirty  years  after  the  divorce  Avas  granted 
made  an  insane  attempt  to  seize  her,  de- 
claring she  was  his  wife;  and  her  husband, 
Beckwith.  had  to  get  out  an  injunction 
against  her  husband,  Rogers.  The  tAvo 
Rogers  children  remained  Avith  their  mother 
in  childhood,  but  both  returned  to  their 
father  when  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  mother 
sent  a  constable  to  seize  the  son,  avIio  as  soon 
as  released  returned  again  to  his  father,  be- 
came an  ardent  folloAver.  married  and 
reared  eighteen  children,  aa'Iio  were  all  sturdy 
Rogerenes.  Peter  Pratt,  Jr.,  the  son  of 
Elizabeth  GrisAvold  Rogers  Pratt,  also  on 
reaching  manhood  became  a  complacent  fol- 
lower and  disciple  of  his  mother's  first  hus- 
band; but  recanted  and  after  Rogers's  death 
published  an  abusiA-e  tract  about  him. 

John  Rogers  lived  single  for  twenty-five 
years,  then  bought  a  maid-servant,  a  Re- 
demptioner,  and  married  himself  to  her.  His 
brother  James  had  married  a  wife  of  like 
station.  He  commanded  a  A-essel  Avhich 
brought  OA'er  a  number  of  Irish  Redemp- 
tioners,  among  them  a  family  named  Jordan. 
On  arrJA%il  the  captain  bought  the  oldest 
daughter,  Mary,  and  married  her.  He  used 
to  say  In  after  life  that  it  was  the  richest 


cargo  he  ever  shipped  and  the  best  bargain 
he  ever  made. 

The  "  taking-up "  of  John  Rogers  and 
Mary  Ransford  Avas  thus  described  by  his 
son: 

"  They  agreed  to  go  into  the  County  Court, 
and  there  declare  their  marriage,  and  according- 
ly they  did  so ;  he  leading  his  bride  by  the  hand 
into  court,  wliere  the  judges  were  sitting,  and  a 
multitude  of  spectators  present,  and  then  desired 
the  whole  assenddy  to  take  notice,  tliat  he  took 
that  woman  to  he  his  wife;  hisj)ride  also  assent- 
ing to  what  he  said.  Whereupon  the  judge 
(Wetherell)  offered  to  marry  them  in  their 
form,  Avhich  he  refused,  telling  them  that  he  had 
once  been  married  by  their  authority,  and  they 
had  taken  awa.v  his  wife  again,  and  rendered 
him  no  reason  why  they  did  it.  I'pon  wliieh  ac- 
count he  looked  upon  their  form  of  marriage  to 
be  of  no  value,  and  therefore  he  would  be  mar- 
ried by  their  form  no  more.  And  from  the  court 
lie  went  to  the  Governor's  house  with  his  bride, 
and  the  Governor  (Fitz  John  Winthrop),  wlio 
seemed  to  like  it  well  enough,  Avished  them  much 
joy,  whicli  is  the  usual  compliment." 

This  irregular  coupling- Avas  a  great  scandal 
to  the  community;  and  a  shreAvd  story  is 
currently  told  of  tlu'  minister.  I\Ir.  Salton- 
stall,  that  he  met  them  in  the  street  and  se- 
A-erely  reproved  them  thus;  "Do  .a'ou  really, 
John  Rogers,  take  this  servant  maid,  Mary, 
bought  with  yoiir  money  to  lie  your  Avife  ?  " 
John  defiantly  ansAvered  "  Yes."  The  min- 
ister then  appealed  to  the  girl.  "  Do  you, 
Mary,  take  this  man,  so  much  older  than 
yourself,  for  a  husband  V  "  Immediately  af- 
ter the  bold  answer  "  Yes,"  the  minister  said, 
coldly:  "  Then,  according  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  this  colony,  I  pronounce  you  man  and 
Avife."  "  Ah.  Gurdon.  Gurdon  ! "  said  the 
bridegroom,  married  in  spite  of  himself 
"  thou  art  a  cunning  creature." 

The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  bride  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  had  already 
been  arraigned  for  throAving  hot  water  on  a 
constable.  In  a  few  months  violent  quarrels 
brought  the  Avhole  Rogers  family  into  court, 
and  in  three  years  Avife  :\Iary  fled  to  Block 
Island,  leaving  her  two  children  Avith  their 
father.  She  there  married;  and  in  1714 
Rogers  Avas  niMrricd  by  a  magistrate  at 
Oyster  Bay.  D.  I..  1o  Widow  Sarah  Coles. 

The  belligerent  spirit  of  John  Rogers  did 
not  Avaue  Avith  old  age.    In  1711  he  was  in 
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New  London  jail  iu  wiutor  tinio,  lor  con- 
tempt of  court  and  vituperation  of  the 
judges  in  regard  to  a  murder  case.  lie 
writes: 

"  My  son  was  wont  in  cold  nights  to  come  to 
the  grates  of  the  window  to  see  how  I  did,  and 
contrived  privately  to  help  me  to  some  fire.  But 
he  coming  on  a  very  cold  night  called  to  me  and 
perceiving  I  was  not  in  my  right  senses  was  in  a 
fright,  and  ran  along  the  streets  crying,  '  The 
authorities  have  killed  my  father,'  and  cryed 
at  the  Sheriff's,  '  You  have  killed  my  father,' 
upon  whicli  the  town  was  raised,  and  forthwith 
the  prison  doors  were  opened  and  fire  brought  in, 
and  hot  stones  wrapt  in  cloth  laid  at  my  feet 
and  about  me,  and  the  Minister  Adams  sent  me 
a  bottle  of  spirits  and  his  wife  a  cordial,  whose 
kindness  I  must  acknowledge.  But  when  those 
of  yoii  in  authority  saw  that  I  recovered,  you 
had  up  my  son,  and  fined  him  for  making  a  riot 
in  the  niglil,  and  took  for  the  fine  and  charge 
three  of  the  best  cows  I  had." 

This  certainly  shows  very  kindly  and 
Christiau  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  pooi', 
harassed,  hectored  minister;  and  it  should  be 
noted  here  that,  iu  spite  of  his  constant  ir- 
regularities, John  Rogers  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  a  certain  esteem  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. He  was  never  disfranchised;  he  was 
ever  ready  with  his  vote,  and  was  often 
elected  to  minor  offices,  such  as  surveyor  of 
highways,  sealer  of  weights,  etc. 

As  soon  as  Rogers  escaped  from  his  win- 
ter prison  he  was  rearrested  and  imprisoned 
on  a  warrant  to  investigate  his  sanity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
times  of  the  insane  he  was  put  iu  a  dark 
apartment.  But  the  populace  arose,  and 
tore  off  the  planks  nailed  on  the  window; 
and  on  the  indignant  application  of  some 
English  officers  who  chanced  to  be  in  town, 
he  was  taken  to  the  sheriff's  house.  He  es- 
caped just  as  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
Hartford,  and  have  his  head  shaved  and  be 
treated  for  insanity.  His  sous  rowed  him  in 
a  boat  to  liOng  Island  and.  pursued  by  hue 
and  cry  from  town  to  town,  with  great  se- 
crecy he  reached  New  York,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  governor.  He  then  re- 
turned home,  and  would  have  been  loft  quiet- 
ly alone;  but  he  promptly  hauled  into  pub- 
licity the  old  murder  case  again  and  brought 
1  a  suit.  He  was  nonsuited,  and  had  to  pay 
heavy  charg(>s  and  line. 


His  last  outbreak  against  authority  was 
an  attempt  to  hold  meetings  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  during  the  Sunday  "  noon- 
ings." He  alleged  he  had  always  paid  his 
public  rate,  through  which  the  church  was 
built.  The  constable  haled  him  out  of  the 
church,  charged  him  with  inciting  a  ilot, 
fined  him  ten  shillings,  and  on  his  refusal 
to  pay  seized  a  milch  coav  and  ten  sheep. 
He  died  shortly  afler,  aged  seventy-five,  of 
smallpox,  caught  in  Boston,  thus  affording  a 
last  hateful  offen.se  to  his  fellow-citizens  by 
bringing  the  infection  to  them,  to  their  deep 
resentment.    His  son  wrote  indignantly: 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  had  been  his 
practice  for  more  than  forty  years  past  to  visit 
all  such  persons  as  often  as  he  had  opportunitj', 
and  particularly  those  who  had  the  Small  Pox; 
when  in  the  hight  of  their  distemper  he  has  sat 
on  their  bedside  several  hours  at  a  time,  dis- 
coursing of  the  things  of  God  ;  so  that  his  going 
to  Boston  was  no  other  than  his  constant  pi-ac- 
tice  had  been  ever  since  he  made  a  profession  of 
religion." 

He  died  with  exaltation  of  spirit.  "  111.1  ni- 
festing  his  peace  with  God,  and  the  perfect 
assurance  of  a  better  life  "—what  man  can 
seek  more  in  death  ? 

An  outburst  of  the  Rogerenes  took  place 
iu  1764,  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  which  in  spite  of  its  bitterness  and 
deplorable  results  has  a  keen  contrast  and 
humorous  element  in  that  it  happened  dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  Avho 
was  a  "  notorious  preacher,"  one  of  the 
most  showy,  fluent,  grandiloquent,  pompous 
speakers  ever  known  in  the  Congregational 
Church;  one  who,  in  spite  of  Puritan  ances- 
try, finally  left  the  Church  and  ostentatiously 
became  an  Episcopal  clergyman;  who  was  a 
Royalist  during  the  Revolution  and  died  in 
New  Brunswick. 

The  story  of  the  outbreak  is  told  iu  a 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  written  by 
John  Rogers  3d,  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the  sect;  it  is  entitled,  "A  Looking  Glass  for 
the  Presbyterians  of  New  London,  to  see 
their  worship  and  worshipers  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting,  with  a  true 
accoiuit  of  what  the  people  called  Rogerenes 
have  suffered  in  that  toAvu.  from  the  tenth  of 
Jime.  17C4.  to  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
176G." 
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The  first  entiy  gives  au  account  of  tlie 
opening  move  in  the  battle: 

"  Juue  10,  17G4.  We  went  to  the  meeting 
house,  and  some  of  our  people  went  in  and  sat 
down ;  others  tarried  without  and  sat  upon  the 
ground  some  distance  from  the  house.  And  when 
Mather  Byles,  their  priest,  began  to  say  over 
his  formal  synagogue  prayer  forbidden  by  Christ, 
Matt.  G :  5,  some  of  our  women  began  to  knit, 
others  to  sew,  that  it  might  be  made  manifest 
they  had  no  fellowship  with  such  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness.  But  Justice  Cgit  and  the 
congregation  were  much  offended  at  this  testi- 
mony, and  fell  upon  in  the  very  time  of  their 
prayer  and  pretended  divine  worship ;  also  they 
fell  upon  the  rest  of  our  people  who  were  sitting 
quietly  in  the  house,  making  no  difference  be- 
tween them  that  transgressed  this  law,  and  them 
that  transgressed  it  not ;  for  they  drove  us  all 
out  of  the  house  in  a  most  furious  manner,  push- 
ing, striking,  kicking,  etc.,  so  that  the  meeting 
was  broken  up  for  some  time,  and  the  house  in 
great  confusion.  Moreover,  they  fell  upon  our 
friends  that  were  sitting  abroad,  striking  and 
kicking  both  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
driving  us  all  to  prison  in  a  furious  and  tumultu- 
ous manner,  stopping  our  mouths  when  we  went 
to  speak,  choaking  us,  etc." 

What  a  picture  !  the  pompous  preacher, 
the  knitting  women,  the  outburst  of  abuse 
and  blows  from  meeting  house  to  prison.  Con- 
stant provocation  and  retaliation  succeeded. 
Every  successive  Sunday  saw  the  same 
scene.  If  the  same  offender  was  recom- 
mitted his  term  of  imprisonment  was  dou- 
bled. At  this  compound  rate,  the  term  by 
August  became  four  months,  when  the  pris- 
oners invented  a  novel. process  of  preventing 
further  Sunday  commitments.  They  barred 
the  prison  doors  inside,  "  blew  a  shell  in  de- 
fiance of  their  idol  Sabbath,"  and  the  con- 
stables and  their  prisoners  were  shut  out. 
"  So  they  went  to  work  and  labored  exceed- 
ing hard  at  them  Sabbath,  cutting  with  axes 
and  heaving  at  the  door  with  iron  bars,"  but 
could  not  break  down  the  door.  Finally  the 
constable  effected  an  entrance  through  the 
roof,  and  dropped  down  the  fresh  prisoners. 
Women  were  imprisoned,  "  twenty  with  chil- 
dren left  motherless  at  home."  As  imprison- 
ments seemed  powerless,  whipping  was  or- 
dered. "  ten  stripes  at  beat  of  drum,"  a  score 
at  a  time.  And  the  Rogerenes  were  ducked 
in  muddy  water.  Finally  a  whole  company 
were  tarred,  not  feathered,  men  and  women. 


Warm  tar  was  poured  on  their  heads,  and 
their  offensive  hats,  which,  Quaker-fashion, 
they  persisted  in  wearing  into  meeting,  were 
thus  glued  to  their  heads.  Men  were 
scourged  through  the  streets  "  running  a 
gantlope "  of  blows.  In  mid-winter  they 
were  thrown  into  the  icy  water,  and  then 
tarred. 

In  all  this  Mather  Byles  was  .especially 
visited.  Other  ministers  were  slightly  per- 
secuted, but  he  was  a  point  of  constant  at- 
tack, and  was  inordinately  sensitive  on  the 
subject.  He  would  not  answer  the  Roger- 
enes if  they  addressed  him;  nor  could  he 
speak  in  the  pulpit  if  any  of  them  stepped  on 
the  church  steps  or  peered  in  the  church  win- 
dows. He  would  not  leave  his  house  if  a 
Rogerene  were  in  sight.  Every  Sabbath 
morning,  long  before  the  bell  called  to  serv- 
ice, silent  groups  of  Rogerenes  might  every- 
where be  seen;  two  or  three  sitting  on  the 
parson's  threshhold;  a  group  standing  mo- 
tionless at  each  road-corner;  another  at  the 
church  horse-block;  others  on  the  church 
steps.  All  stared  silently  at  his  forehead, 
where  they  claimed  they  saw  "  the  mark  of 
the  beast."  The  irritable  minister  would  not 
enter  the  Church  till  every  Rogerene  had 
been  haled  off  by  the  constable  and  his  as- 
sistants. Often  the  church  bell  would  ring 
for  an  hour  or  two  awaiting  his  arrival.  He 
solemnly  "  declared  before  God  and  this  as- 
sembly that  as  long  as  I  officiate  in  the 
priest's  office  in  this  house,  no  man  shall  sit 
here  with  his  head  covered."  This  was  in 
answer  to  the  justices'  unwillingness  to  med- 
dle with  hat-wearing.  The  Looking  Glass 
says: 

'■  Now  our  hats  is  such  an  offence  to  this 
proud  priest  that  he  will  neither  preach  nor  pray 
when  they  are  in  sight ;  pretending  it  is  contrary 
to  I  Cor.  II,  4.  Now  if  this  priest  would  but 
read  the  next  words,  he  might  see  it  to  be  con- 
trary for  women  to  pray  or  prophecy  uncovered, 
yet  his  meeting  is  full  of  yoimg  women,  with 
their  heads  naked,  but  that  gives  him  no  offence, 
it  is  the  fashion  so  to  dress." 

It  is  evident  that  Parson  Byles  was  meat 
and  drink  to  the  Rogerenes.  A  simple  glance 
of  the  eye  on  the  towm  street,  or  country 
lane,  a  single  hat  in  a  church  pew,  chafed 
and  baited  him;  and  in  a  few  months  when 
he  suddenly  resigned  his  office,  his  jeering 
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parishioners  used  his  annoyance  as  a  weap-  the  tune  of  the  "  Thief  and  Cordelier;  "  and 

on;  calling  him  a  coward  afraid  of  a  few  old  after  he  left  New  London  we  hoar  no  more 

women  who  did  not  even  speak  to  him,  and  of  the  Rogerenes. 
singing  a  parody  called  "  The  Proselyte  "  to        Brooklyn,  n.  y. 


The  French  Side  ot  the  Newfoundland  Question. 


By  Prof.   Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq, 


Of  Vassar  College. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  was,  for  a  long  time, 
under  the  rule  of    France    and    Eng- 
land.   This  dual  ownership    was    not 
always  very  cordial,  nor  well  defined,  but  it 
was    recognized    sixteen    years    before    the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht    by  the  Treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  in  1797.    England's  share  was  far  from 
being  the  larger,  for  the  Land  Commission- 
ers in  their  report,  in  17G5,  addressing  the 
King  of  England,  say  that  "  the  fishing  of 
the  British  subjects  was  confined    to    that 
small  part  of  the  island  which  was  the  pos- 
session of  your  Ma.1esty's  Royal  predecessors 
antecedent  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht."    The 
French  preceded  the  English  in  the  establish- 
ment of  fisheries.    So  important  were  these 
that  with  every  loss  of  territory  in  North 
America   France  always  clung  to  them.    By 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  she  surren- 
dered all  her  rights  to  the  island  except  those 
of  her  fisheries.    The  terms  of  this  treaty,  to 
one  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  New- 
foundland, sound  as  if  French  rights  were 
<iuite  limited,  while  as  a  matter  of  historical 
fact  French    fiishermen    en.1oyed    the    same 
privileges     as     the     British.    Indeed,      the 
French  were  not  allowed   "  to  erect  build- 
ings," neither  were  the  British;  they  were 
not  allowed  to  establish  any  kind  of  perma- 
nent settlement,  neither    were    the    British; 
they  wore  not  allowed    to    winter,    neither 
were  the  British.    The  French  were  "  to  car- 
ry on  fishery"  pisratitram  cxerccre,  from  Cape 
Bonavista  to  I'oint  Riche.    The  British  were 
to  fish  upon  the  remaining  part  of  the  island. 
Some  feAv  British  fishermen,  by  sufferance, 
continued  to  fish  north  of  Cape  Bonavista. 
and  the  B'ronch   did   some  fishing  west  of 
Point  Riche,  but  in  that  worthless,  unpopu- 
lated island   the  rights  of  the   two   nations 


were  considered  as  exclusive.    The  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  17G3,  restored  to  Fi-ance   St.  Pierre 
Islands,  but  it  was  no  improvement,  for,  for 
the  first  time,  the    British    endeavored    to 
share  French  rights.    During  years  the  great 
diplomatic  controversy  between  France  and 
England  was  upon  this  question  of  exclusive 
or  concurrent  rights.    After  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution   France  secured  the  so- 
lution of  the  controversy  in  her  favor.    Brit- 
ish fishermen  were  to  be  excluded,  and  their 
settlement  removed  from  the  coast  devoted 
to  France,  known  as  French  Shore.    By  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  September  3d,  1783,  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  were  reas- 
serted (and  confirmed  again  by  the  treaties 
of  1802,  1814  and  1815).    On  the  same  day 
the  King  of  England  signed  a  declaration, 
subsequently  ratified  by  the  Parliament,  in 
the  following  terms:  "  In  order  that  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  two  nations  may  not  give  cause 
for  daily  quarrels,  His    Britannic    Majesty 
will  take  the  most  positive  measures  for  pre- 
vouting  his  subjects  from  interrupting  in  any 
manner  by  their  competition    the  fishery  of 
the  French  during  the  temporary  exercise  of 
it  which  is  granted  to  them  upon  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland;   and   he   will,    for   this  pur- 
pose, cause  the  fixed  settlements  which  shall 
be  found  there  to  be  removed."    "  It  Is  per- 
fectly clear,"  says  one  of  the  opponents  of 
France,  Judge  Prowso.  "  that  the  English  en- 
voy   virtually  promised  to  give  France  ex- 
clusive rights  from  Cape  John  to  Cape  Roy." 
If  these  French  exclusive  rights  are  estab- 
lished, France,  by  the  treaties,  is  entitled  to 
fish     alone    upon    the    unpopulated    French 
Shore  and  the  British  are  not  entitled  to  any 
kind  of  permanent  settlement. 
That  French  rights  were  exclusive  is  abun- 
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daully  provL'U  by  au  act  of  1787,  I'orbidding 
fishiug  upou  the  French  Shore;  by  an  act  of 
1788,  empowering  the  King  and  his  officers 
"  to  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed  any 
stages,  flakes,  train  vats,  or  other  work  what- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  fishery, 
erected  by  his  Majesty's  subjects;  "  by  an 
act  passed  which  excluded  electoral  fran- 
chise from  extending  over  any  portion  of  the 
French  Shore;  by  instructions  given  to  gov- 
ernors and  by  some  of  their  proclamations. 
It  is  proven  by  the  decision  of  the.  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  who,  in  1835,  gave  a  de- 
cision that  "  the  subjects  of  France  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  fishery  "  upon  the  French 
Shore.  Their  second  decision,  in  1837,  is  less 
absolute,  but  no  less  conclusive:  "  If  there 
were  really  good  room  within  the  limits  of 
the  district  in  question  for  the  fishermen  of 
both  nations  to  fish  without  interfering  with 
each  other,  then  we  do  not  think  that  this 
coiintry  would  be  bound  to  prevent  her  sub- 
jects from  fishing  there.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  report  of  Admiral  Sir  P. 
Halkett,  that  this  is  hardly  practicable,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that,  according  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  treaty  and  declaration, 
British  subjects  are  precluded  from  fishing 
if  they  thereby  cause  any  interruption  to 
French  fishery."  After  this  second  decision, 
British  fishermen  were  allowed  to  fish  under 
protest,  with  the  promise  that  there  would 
be  no  quarrels,  no  interruptions;  but  now 
they  have  become  so  aggressive  that  when 
there  is  "  interruption  "  they  ask  the  French 
to  withdraw— this  in  the  face  of  well  estab- 
lish exclusive  French  rights. 

Had  not  the  Royal  Declaration  conveyed 
exclusive  rights  to  the  French,  the  "  concur- 
rent rights  "  would  have  been  stated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  they  were  in  the  An- 
glo-American Treaty  a  few  months  before— 
they  should  have  been  stated  in  the  treaties 
of  1802,  1814  and  1815,  as  they  were  in  the 
Anglo-American  Treaty  of  1818.  The  Treaty 
of  England  with  the  United  States  in  1782 
stipulates  that  the  Americans  shall  "  have 
liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  Brit-" 
ish  fishermen  shall  use."  "  Such  part  "  shows 
that  the  British  did  not  fish  everywhere. 
This  is  even  brought  out  more  forcibly  by 
Fox  as  he  criticised  the  Treaty.    "  We  have 


.uraulcd    to   tlir   AiiKuicaus   the   privilege   of 
fishiug  on   the  only  part  of  Newfoundland 
which  is  left  to  us  by  our  cession  to  France." 
AVhatever  reason  there  may  be  for  readjust- 
ing    the     treaties — and     there     are     cogent 
ones— they    recognize    to    France    exclusive 
fishery    and    no    British    settlement    upon 
the     littoral.      Ncft     only     have     the     New- 
foundlanders invaded  the  fishing  grounds  of 
the  French,  built  fixed  settlements  contrary 
to  the  treaties,  but  they  have  even  attempted 
to  prevent  the  French  from  taking  lobsters. 
l<'or  Newfoundlanders    fish    means    codfish. 
There  is  a  legal  decision  on  record  in  the  is- 
land that  salmon  is  not  a  fish.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  the  French  are  entitled  piscaturam 
txcrccre,  "  to  carry  on  fishery."  If  this  means 
anything  it  conveys  the  right  of  taking  any- 
thing living  in  the  water.    It  is  not  a  scien- 
tific, but  a  professional  term,  having  even  a 
wider  range  than  that  of  sea  food.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  lobster  is  included  in 
this.    In  fact,  it  is  strange  that  "  The  New- 
foundland Fisheries'   Commission  "   gives  a 
place    to    the    lobster.      The    International 
Fisheries  Exhibition  of  London,  in  1883,  did 
the  same.  Were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  be 
"  taking  fish  "  the  French  case  would  be  as 
strong.    In  all  but  the  scientific  parlance  of 
the  eighteenth  century    lobster  was  a  fish. 
The  Catholic  Church,  in  her  use  of  lobster 
during  ember  days,  considers  it  a  fish.    The 
United  States  Fish  Commission  looks  after 
it.    Mr.    George    Brown    Good,    who    repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  the  London  Fish- 
eries Exhibition,  speaks  of  "  tinned  fish,  espe- 
cially salmon,  lobsters,  etc."  Rev.  M.  Harvey 
includes  among  "  commercial  food  fishes  .  .  . 
the  cod,  th^  herring,  the  salmon  and  the  lob- 
ster."   Even    English    legal    literature    con- 
tains expressions  of  a  similar  nature.  Several 
acts  speak  of  lobster  as  a  fish.    The  claim  of 
the    Newfoundlanders    that    French    fishery 
rights  limit  their  scope  to  codfish  is  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  before  and  after  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  the  French  caught  herring,  sal- 
mon  and  other  fish,   and  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  grant  the  right  of  fishery  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term. 

Newfoundlanders  have  done  their  utmost 
to  arouse  public  opinion  in  their  behalf. 
Their  writers  have  never  placed  the  true  case 
before  them  or  before  the  Anglo-American 
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public.  Two-thirds  of  tiieir  arguments  are 
irrelevant.  Frencli  bounties  and  the  smug- 
gling of  some  Frenchmen  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Newfoundland  difficulty.  Their 
statements  that  French  claims  prevent  tlie 
mining,  the  forestrial  and  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  west  shore  is  unfair,  for 
France  and  England  signed  a  treaty  to  meet 
this  difficulty,  Avliich  was  insolently  rejected 
by  the  colony.  One  fact  whicli  shows  the 
laclv  of  confidence  of  the  colonists  in  their 
own  cause  is  that  tliey  have  hitherto  refused 
to  arbitrate. 

France  has  patiently  borne  the  invasion  of 
lier  own  rights,  and  the  w^'ongs  done  to  her 
fishermen.  Her  concessions  were  not  few. 
In  1857,  18G7  and  1885  she  showed  a  readi- 
ness to  compromise  which  was  great  when 
compared  with  her  treaty  rights.  The  par- 
liamentary speeches  of  the  last  sixty  years 


abundantly  recognize  the  good  French  spirit 
in  dealing  with  this  question.  Yet  the  inter- 
ests at  stal^e  for  l-'rance  are  great.  A  recent 
report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  states 
tliat  over  40,000  people  depend  upon  the 
French  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  AVhat- 
ever  their  value  for  industry  and  commerce, 
they  have  a  national  importance,  as  they  are 
a  nursery  of  seamen.  Let,  then,  Newfound- 
landers agree  to  arbitrate  the  extent  of 
French  rights,  and  if  the  French  shore  con- 
tains all  the  wealth  spoken  of  by  enthusias- 
tic Newfoundlanders,  let  them  offer  for 
French  rights  a  compensation  in  Iceeping 
witli  its  potential  utility,  France  is  not  so 
foolish  nor  so  wicked  as  her  opponents  rep- 
resent her  to  be.  She  would  not  decline  an 
arrangement  in  keeping  with  her  interest 
and  her  dignity. 

POUGHKHEPSIE,    N.    Y. 
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HERE  has  been  a  dispositionj  more  or 
less  widespread  among  readers,  to 
take  Mr.  Davis  as  a  sort  of  literary 
joke;  a  very  good  joke  and  one  to  be  enjoyed 
as  often  as  opportunity  offered,  but  still  a 
joke.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
that  method.  Wliy  take  him  seriously? 
Does  he  write  seriously  about  serious  mat- 
ters? He  does  when  he  goes  to  the  wars,  but 
in  time  of  peace  he  writes  about  girls  and 
newsboys,  and  actresses,  and  young  men  of 
large  means  and  unfettered  imaginations, 
who  maintain  valets.  He  describes  corona- 
tions and  such  anachronisms,  and  love-mak- 
ing, and  the  life  of  polite,  tho  frivolous,  con- 
temporaries in  New  York  and  London.  He 
does  it,  somehow,  so  that  it  makes  reading; 
reading  that  you  want  to  read,  and  which 
there  will  be  some  one  waiting  to  piclc  up 
when  you  lay  it  down.  That,  after  all,  is  the 
real  joke  about  Davis,  that  you  and  I  insist 
upon  reading  what  he  writes.  It  was  so, 
do  you  remember,  a  dozen  years  ago  when  he 
began  to  wiite  the  Van  Bibber  discourses  in 
the  Evening  Sun.  There  was  something  al)out 


Van  Bibber  that  took  hold  of  us  somewhere, 
and  made  us  feel  that  his  acquaintance  was 
an  advantage  to  us.  We  never  took  him  se- 
riously. No;  we  never  had  to.  We  never 
took  him  at  all.    He  took  us. 

So  it  has  been  ever  since.  We  have  been 
taking  Mr.  Davis  as  a  joke,  protesting  to 
ourselves  that  his  literature  was  not,  after 
all,  real  literature,  but  we  have  read  all  of 
it  we  could  get.  If  we  haven't  asked  for 
more  it  has  been  because  that  might  not 
have  accorded  with  our  notion  of  the  dignity 
of  our  severe  minds;  but  when  more  has  been 
distributed  we  have  contrived  to  be  present. 
It  has  been  a  joke  all  along,  and  a  large 
share  of  it  seems  to  have  been  on  us. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  literature  and  to  man- 
kind Avhen  a  writer  of  stories,  or  of  verses, 
gets  a  working  knowledge  of  liis  traue  early 
in  life.    A  man.  if  he  is  any  good,  is  wiser  at 
forty-five  than  he  is  at  twenty-four. 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs, 
It  takes  something  from  oiir  hearts 
And  it  never  comes  again. 

If  twenty-four  is  good  of  his  kind  and  can 
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write  himself  clown  as  he  is,  the  record  is 
well  worth  making.  It  is  something  he  will 
not  be  able  to  do  at  forty-flve,  be  he  ever  so 
much  wiser  and  abler.  If  you  are  to  catch 
the  perfume  of  the  lilies  you  must  be  out  in 
May.  There  are  no  lilies  in  August,  and  tho 
you  may  remember  them  vividly,  and  write 
about  them  with  fervor  and  affection,  it 
won't  be  as  tho  the  lungs  of  you  were  filled 
with  the  air  they  had  blossomed  in.  If, 
some  time,  we  take  Mr.  Davis  seriously 
enough  to  realize  an  obligation  to"  him,  one 
great  fact  of  it  will  be  that  he  has  written 
about  spring  while  the  spring  was  still  with 
him. 

A  very  young  man  cannot  be  profoundly 
wise  or  deeply  learned,  or  have  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  life  and  people,  but  he  may 
have  eyes  in  his  head  and  perceptions  and 
fancies  and  feeling,  and  good  instinct  about 
expressing  them.  There  are  young  painters 
who  can  really  paint  at  twenty-five.  Thei-e 
are  young  writers  who  can  really  write,  and 
Mr.  Davis  is  one  of  them. 

We  can't  help  it.  If  Mr.  Davis's  young 
men  have  never  read  '•  Self  Help,"  and  have 
a  gift  of  employing  valets  and  ordering  about 
waiters  and  cabmen  that  conflicts  a  little 
with  our  Yankee  notions,  we  can't  help  it. 
They  are  his  men,  not  ours,  and  he  must  be 
responsible  for  their  future.    We  like  them. 


not  because  we  approve  so  very  highly  of 
them,  but  because  they  are  pleasant. 

And  why  are  they  pleasant?  Why  are  Mr. 
Davis's  people  iu  iiis  frivolous  stories  usually 
pleasant?  Is  it  because  they  are  for  the  most 
part  good-looking  and  young,  and  well-to-do, 
and  wear  good  clothes  and  stop  at  the  best 
hotels  and  have  advantageous  acquaintances? 

All  that  has  less  to  do  with  it  than  appears. 
Any  writer  can  command  good  clotlies,  and 
straight  noses,  and  valets  for  his  characters, 
and  it  costs  him  nothing  to  send  them  trav- 
eling in  the  very  best  style  and  put  them  up 
at  the  most  expensive  hotels.  But  all  that 
may  not  give  them  charm  and  make  likable. 
If  we  find  them  agreeable  the  reasons  for  it 
lie  deeper.  Humor  is  not  so  readily  provided 
for  folks  in  books  as  hats  ami  gowns  and 
looks  and  valets,  yet  there  is  abundance  of 
humor  in  Mr.  Davis's  stories.  And  the  peo- 
ple are  really  nice  people,  having  not  only 
good  manners,  but  feelings  that  are  proper 
to  them.  While  they  amuse  us,  our  amuse- 
iuent  is  highly  sympathetic.  They  interest 
ds,  and  we  are  concerned  with  their  experi- 
ences and  adventures,  and  pleased  when  they 
turn  out  well.  It  is  a  joke,  of  course,  that 
we  should  care,  but  it  is  a  joke  of  high  liter- 
ary value  and  importance,  and  a  very  consid- 
erable equipment  of  skill  and  gumption  and 
art  and  talent  have  gone  to  the  making  of  it. 

New  Yokk  City. 


Sunday  Labor  in  Massachusetts. 

By  Rev.    Samuel  W.   Dike,   LL.D. 


THE  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  liabor  has  just  made  a  valuable  re- 
port on  Sunday  labor  in  the  State. 
1'hose  interested  especially  iu  the  subject  of 
reform  accepted  two  j^ears  ago  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  undertake  to  secure  such  an 
investigation  as  the  indispensable  basis  of 
their  efforts.  The  present  report,  a  pamphlet 
of  a  hundred  pages,  is  the  result.  Its  salient 
points  are  now  given. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1895 
was  2,500,183,  of  whom  "  the  number  of  per- 
sons iu  gainful  occupations  in  the  State  is,  in 
round  numbers,  1,075,000,"    The  report  says, 


as  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  investiga- 
tion, "  Possibly  150,000  of  these  have  some 
connection  with  Sunday  work.  Of  these  at 
least  113,000  will  be  found  in  household  do- 
mestic service,  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  fish- 
eries. Of  the  37,000  others,  17,994  are  in 
transportation  service  of  various  kinds.  The 
remaining  19,006  are  distributed  through 
hotel  and  restaurant  service  and  other  em- 
ployments of  a  more  or  less  personal  nature, 
miscellaneous  industries  and  trade,  city, 
town  and  public  institution  service,  the  min- 
isterial and  mechanical  professions,  etc." 
If  we  except  the  numbers  employed  in  min- 
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Isterial,  medical  and  similar  work,  there  will 
remain  about  30,000  persons  who  "  have  so;iie 
connection  wltli  Sunday  worlc."  That  is  to 
say,  as  the  report  carefully  points  out,  this 
number  are  doing  a  partial  or  full  day's 
worlc  several  or  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year. 
Or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  1  in  36  in  the 
State  of  those  earning  money  by  salary  or 
wages  do  Sunday  work  of  some  kind  for  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  day. 

The  great  majority  of  Sunday  laborers  are 
found  in  the  service  of  transportation  of  va- 
rious kinds.  On  steam  railroads  the  average 
number  of  employees  at  work  on  week  days 
is  27,480,  and  the  average  number  on  Sun- 
day is  6,7]  S,  or  24.5  per  cent,  of  those  at 
work  on  week  days. 

In  about  15  per  cent.,  according  to  returns, 
Sunday  work  is  required.  In  the  remainder 
It  is  optional.  Many  of  the  employees  desire 
Sunday  work  for  the  wages  it  brings  them. 
From  1890  to  1898  the  number  of  Sunday 
■trains  arriving  and  leaving  Boston  increased 
from  345  to  422.  I  doubt  if  this  Is  much 
greater  than  the  increase  of  week-day  trains. 
In  1885  tlie  bureau  reported  259  Sunday 
triiius  of  all  kinds  on  the  principal  roads  of 
the  State  to  1,083  week-day  trains.  The  pres- 
ent report  does  not  give  week-'day  trains. 

Street  railway  traffic  has  about  doubled 
since  1890,  and  "the  increase  in  Sunday 
travel  is  probably  proportionally  as  great  as 
the  increase  in  general  tratfic."  The  average 
miniber  of  employees  on  week  days  in  1890 
MUF.  10.326,  and  8,282,  or  about  82  per  cent., 
worked  Sundays.  Three-fourths  of  these  last 
are  required  to  work.  In  express  companies 
305  out  of  1,778  work  on  Sundays.  In  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies  443  do  Sun- 
day work  to  2,185  engaged  in  week-day  labor. 

In  the  cab  and  herdic  companies  i-eport- 
ing  the  average  number  of  employees  at 
work  on  Aveek  days  is  296,  against  238  on 
Sundays.  On  ferries  215  work  week  days 
and  168  Sundays.  In  steamboat  companies 
the  figures  are  1,423  on  week  days  and  807 
on  Sundays.  In  news  companies  353  on  the 
average  worked  week  days  and  359  on  Sun- 
days. With  respect  to  the  number  of  hours 
employed  daily  under  pay  on  week  days,  an 
average  number  of  281  worked  eight  hours, 
and  an  average  number  of  72  worked  nine 
lior.vs.    On  Sunday  an  nvorago  number  of  85 


worked  three  hours,  and  an  average  number 
of  274  worked  five  hours.  A  similar  an- 
alysis is  made  for  other  occupations,  tho  with 
different  results.  On  steam  and  electric  rail- 
roads the  Sunday  labor  for  most  employees 
closely  approaches  the  hours  of  week  day 
work,  and  sometimes  exceeds  that.  In  hotels 
and  restaurants  "  Returns  covering  an  aver- 
age number  of  7,462  employees  on  week 
days  show  an  average  number  employed  on 
Sundays  of  6,508.  Some  hotels  have  a  fixed 
system  of  rotation,  and  in  others  the  em- 
ployees are  given  time  off,  but  there  is  no 
general  or  fixed  custom  in  either  respect.  In 
many  houses  the  work  on  Sunday  is  lighter 
than  on  week  days."  In  the  distribution  of 
milk  the  entire  force  of  drivei's  and  stable 
men  is  practically  employed  every  day  in  the 
year,  but  many  have  considerably  more  time 
on  Sunday  than  on  other  days. 

In  manufactures  and  trade,  which  occupy 
fuUy  two-thirds  of  the  million  of  working 
people  in  Massachusetts,  the  Sunday  labor  is 
confined  to  so  small  a  part  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  employees  that  the  percentage  is 
hardly  appreciable  except  m  a  few  indus- 
tries. Here  out  of  1,098  reported  as  working 
week  days  in  bakeries  1,061  work  on  Sun- 
days. In  some  cases  the  number  of  hours  on 
Sundaj'  is  less  and  rotation  in  some  secures 
relief  from  continuous  Sunday  labor.  In 
newspaper  worlc  to  1,429  employed  on  an  av- 
erage week  day  there  were  an  average  of 
811  on  Sunday.  Partial  work  and  substi- 
tutes afford  much  relief  here.  Breweries, 
paper  mills,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
establishments,  gas  and  electric  light  com- 
panies, police  and  fire  departments  and  the 
like,  are  also  reported. 

The  report  carefully  points  out  a  large 
number  of  qualifications  that  should  be  made 
in  reaching  conclusions  from  its  figures. 
But  most  are  such  as  will  occur  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  The  fact  impressed  upon 
one  is  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  as 
a  whole,  are  not  much  given  to  Sunday 
labor.  Not  over  three  persons  in  a  hundred 
of  its  working  people,  and  less  than  two  in 
a  hundred  of  its  population  outside  those 
classes  engaged  in  what  our  fathers  would 
call  "  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,"  are  at 
work  on  a  given  Sunday,  and  some  of  these 
have  considerable  time  to  themselves.    Sun- 
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day  labor  could  probably  be  greatly  restricted 
and  dou])tless  sliould  be.  But  the  general 
condition  is  not  as  bad  as  many  think  it  to 
be.  Formerly  Sunday  work  was  more  gen- 
erally distributed.  Larger  •  numibers  of 
liorses,  cows  and  the  like  were  cared  for  by 
their  individual  owners  or  employees  work- 
ing an  hour  or  two  each  Simday.  To-day 
this  work  is  largely  concentrated  in  a  few 
liands.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  ask  myself 
whether    in    proportion    to    population    and 


property  there  is  no  Vel*y  hiiich  more  work 
done  on  Sunday  in  New  England  now  than 

« 

lifty  years  ago,  or  of  work  and  riding  to-day 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

At  any  rate  such  an  investigation  as  this 
gives  the  problem  of  Sunday  labor  some- 
thing of  true  perspective.  If  the  National 
Department  of  Labor  could  extend  this  over 
the  country  an  immensely  useful  work  would 
be  done. 

AuBiiBNDAi.E.  Mass. 


Pittsburg   as  an  Art  Center. 

By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 


THE  attitude  of  mind  of  Pittsburg  is 
like  that  of  the  old  lady  of  the  Maine 
trout-brooks;  she  wonders  how  New 
Yorkers  "  can  live  so  fur  off."  Her  material 
prosperity  is  always  awe-inspiring;  we  read 
of  one  concern,  only  the  largest  of  many, 
which  proposes  reorganization  with  a  capi- 
tal of  .1^600,000,000— of  the  thirty  miles  of 
cars  necessary  for  its  daily  business— of 
the  option  one  member  of  the  concern  holds 
on  the  stock  of  another  for  .i;i25,000,000.  But 
Sciienley  Park  and  the  Phipps  Conservatory 
and  Carnegie  Institute  are  the  real  Golconda, 
for  they  mean  benevolence  on  a  magnificent 
scale  with  only  good  in  its  train.  The  great 
givers  have  the  secret  of  not  pauperizing  any- 
body. 

And  the  city  is  learning  their  lesson.  In 
the  Park  is  an  amphitheater  that  seats  75,- 
000  people.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  Buffalo 
Bill  or  some  popular  attraction  fills  the  seats 
at  the  city's  expense.  The  city  provides  free 
conveyance  in  the  Park  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, tlie  benevolent  societies  open  sand- 
wich booths  to  keep  the  crowd  in  the  Park 
for  the  evening  fireworks,  and  the  city  thus 
forestalls  loss  through  fires  and  disorderli- 
ness  at  an  expense  of  perhaps  $18,000. 

People  pour  through  those  magnificent  con- 
servatories on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  No  po- 
liceman is  allowed  at  any  time  nearer  than 
the  boulevard.  There  are  no  signs,  "  Don't 
walk  on  the  grass."  "  Don't  feed  the  fishes," 
"  Don't  touch  the  flowers,"   "  No  loud  talk- 


ing," but  no  case  of  vandalism  has  occurred, 
for  the  people  understand  that  they  are  the 
owners. 

Carnegie  Institute  cost  the  donor  five  years 
ago  $820,000,  and  he  is  spending  this  year 
.$1,750,000  in  enlarging  it.  Two  of  its  four 
departments  are  supported  by  the  city.  It 
pays  $4,000  to  the  city  organist.  Archer  of 
London,  who  gives  three  hundred  free  con- 
certs each  year,  just  as  it  pays  its  Mayor; 
and  it  su])ports  the  Library,  and  adds  this 
year  thirty-nine  tliousand  volumes.  But  the 
remaining  two  departments,  the  Museum 
and  the  Art  Gallery,  are  endowed.  The  Mu- 
seum depends  in  a  wise  way,  too  .compli- 
cated for  explanation  here,  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  citizens  and  makes  interest- 
ing connections  with  the  public  schools; 
while  the  handsome  income  of  the  Art  Gal- 
lery suffices  to  bring  some  of  the  world's 
best  paintings  to  Pittsburg,  and  to  form 
there  what  Avill  be  eventually  a  permanent 
collection,  uui(iue  in  containing  a  retrospec- 
tive exhibition  of  American  art. 

In  an  art  article  it  seems  strange  to  de- 
vote so  much  space  to  extraneous  matter,  but 
to  write  this  article  otherwise  would  be  like 
not  noting  the  values  of  the  background  in 
painting.  One  is  so  impressed  by  the  abound- 
ing energy  of  the  civic  life  !  Art  should  rise 
here  as  it  did  in  Greece,  Florence,  Venice 
and  Hollaufi,  on  the  surge  of  a  people's  awak- 
ening. 

Artists  of   many  countries  have  accepted 
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invitations  to  send  to  tl)is  I'ourtli  annual  art 
exhibition,  and  oniinont  advisory  juries  at 
Muuicli,  Paris  and  Jiondon  liiivc  i)assed  upon 
the  merits  of  their  contributions,  while  resi- 
dent Americans  submitted  their  paintinjis  to 
an  international  jury  at  I'ittsburg.  Tlie  jury 
comprised  this  year  Mr.  .Tolin  Caldwell,  Pres- 
ident; Messrs.  Blashfield,  Chase,  Davis, 
Eakins,  Ennekinj;,  Freer,  Vonnoh  and  Lock- 
wood,  of  this  country,  and  ]Mr.  Kaffaelli  and 
Mr.  William  Stott,  of  Oldliam.  Loudon,  Eng- 
land. Tlie  result  of  these  selections  is  far 
the  choicest  exhibition  of  this  country.  There 
are  but  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  paint- 
ings, but  they  are  masterpieces.  Nearly  three- 
fifths  of  these  are  by  Americans,  and,  in 
numerical  order,  follow  pictures  liy  Freucli, 
Scotch,  English,  Italian,  German,  Dutch. 
Swiss,  Canadian  and  Australian  artists.  A 
remarkable  range  of  subj(»cts  is  found  in 
these  canvases,  differing  so  radically  in 
handling,  but  all  speaking  the  language  of 
good  painting.  The  unity  of  art  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  artist  are  efiually  apparent. 
One  may  hazard  as  general  ol)servations  that 
French  artists,  judging  by  what  is  seen  here, 
paint  darker,  less  faddishly  and  prismatical- 
ly,  and  more  poetically  than  a  few  years  ago. 
And  the  Scotch  use  a  rich  creamy  color  qual- 
ity with  loose  handling. 

The  first  prize,  a  gold  medal  witli  $l,.jOO, 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Cecelia  Beaux,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, for  her  masterly  full  lengths  of 
"  Mother  and  Daughter,"  a  harmony  in  black 
and  dove  gray  relieved  by  slight  yellows  and 
the  bright  color  of  the  younger  lady.  Ease, 
elegance,  distinction,  is  their  note,  and  equal- 
ly tlie  note  of  each  brush  stroke.  The  re- 
mark of  Mr.  William  M.  Chase  that  Miss 
Beaux  is  not  only  the  greatest  living  woman- 
painter,  but  also  the  greatest  woman-painter 
who  has  ever  lived,  receives  universal  as- 
sent. AVhether  Miss  Beaux  is  also  the  great- 
est woman  (iriist  who  has  ever  lived  is  a 
longer  question,  involving  discussions  of  sub- 
ject, aims  and  composition— of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur.  of  Lady  Butler,  etc.  M.  Kaffaelli  spoke 
on  Founders  Day  of  Miss  Mavy  Cassatt, 
represented  Ikmo.  as  the  only  woman  who 
had  evolved  a  personal  method. 

The  silver  medal  with  JiiLOno  falls  to  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Benson,  of  Boston,  for  liis  charm- 
ing group  of  two  children,  the  sunlit  babv 


in  joyous  movement  against  a  background 
of  meadow  and  sea  in  the  highest  key  of  im- 
l)rissionism;  and  the  third  l)ronze  medal 
with  $r)00  falls  to  M.  Andre  Dauchez,  of 
Paris,  for  "The  Boats,"  which  break  great 
reflections  of  masses  of  after-sunset  clouds 
as  they  approach  land  on  the  high  horizon. 

.^L  Simon,  of  I'aris,  receives  "  Honorable 
.Mention  "'  for  a  great  canvas  of  five  portraits 
of  men,  among  tliem  is  M.  Dauchez.  with 
two  otlier  paiutcrs  represented  at  this  ex- 
hibition, M.  Cottet,  whose  big  red  beard 
forms  the  center  of  the  color  scheme,  and  M. 
Menard.  "  The  Sa<l  Sea,"  "  The  Sea  With  Its 
Mourners,"  are  M.  Cottet's  themes,  while  M. 
Menard  represents  "  The  Close  of  Day  "  and 
"  Moonrise,"  with  poetical  synthesis  and  im- 
personation. Another  "  Honorable  Mention  " 
is  awarded  to  M.  Twachtman  for  "The  Wa- 
terfall," which  exists  without  apparent 
means  of  suggesting  distance  and  scale  other 
(lian  a  masterly  gradation  of  lightest  values 
and  tints. 

The  conditions  render  pictures  before  ex- 
liibited  incliginle  to  these  awards,  but  a 
mental  review  of  such  of  those  as  have  been 
seen  in  New  York  and  el.sewhere,  such  as  Mr. 
La  Farge's  "  (Juitar  Player,"  Mr.  Eakins's 
"  Salutat,"  Mr.  Abbott  Thayer's  "Young 
Woman,"  Mr.  Ityder's  "  Moonlight,"  Mr.  Ho- 
ratio "NA'alker's  "  Oxcu  Drinking."  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  etc.,  will 
suggest  the  higli  cliaracter  of  this  exhibition. 

Mr.  Brush  has  painted  his  family  again 
with  that  reverent  and  formal  dignity  of 
composition  and  color  Avhich  classes  it,  as 
»isual,  with  sacred  art;  but  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  portrait  of  three  red-blond  heads, 
just  as  real  and  alive  as  possible,  is  the 
furthest  remove  from  his  usual  archeolog- 
ical  coldness.  Mr.  Chase's  new  contributions 
include  a  remarkable  portrait  of  ^Ir.  Frank 
Wadsworth,  choice  landscapes  by  the  sea. 
and  a  superb  great  still  life— of  copper  and 
fruit.  Mr.  Hassam  is  at  his  best  in  "  Re- 
flections," where  a  girl  at  a  piano  is  the  ex- 
cuse for  the  myriad  play  of  color  of  poppies 
and  window-framed  landscape  on  polished 
mahogany;  and  his  snowy  New  I'ork  street 
scene,  so  well  seen  and  focused,  is  an  inter- 
esting contrast  to  the  movement  of  the  Pa- 
risian street  scene  by  M.  Kaffaelli.  Mr.  Mel- 
chers  "  Young  Mother  "  is  most  attractive, 
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tho  it  was  a  daring  thing  to  fit  her  head 
against  an  orange  plate,  hanging  on  the 
wall,  as  a  halo.  Mr.  Winslow  Homer  con- 
tributes a  magnificent  burst  of  spray  on  his 
loved  "  Maine  Coast,"  and  Mr.  Tarbell  has 
painted  "  My  Family  "  with  immense  satis- 
faction and  skill.  Otherwise  the  honors  to 
Americans  lie  largely  with  the  landscape 
painters.  Mr.  Tanner's  landscape  setting  for 
his  tragic  "Judas;"  Mr.  Ranger's  full  yet 
precise  brush-work  in  his  "  Early  Summer;  " 
the  cloud  effects  by  Mr.  Warren  Eaton  and 
Mr.  Cliarh's  H.  Davis.  Mr.  Dessar's  small 
canvases,  are  fine;  but  none  of  these  have 
the  big  feeling  of  Mr.  Ben  Foster's  white 
cottage  with  windows  alight  set  under  a 
mountain's  flank  over  which  rises  "  The 
Evening  Star."  Here  Mr.  Foster  unites  his 
usual  tenderness  and  atmosphere  with  ele- 
vation of  thought  and  clarity  of  touch.  • 
From  Holland  Mr.  H.  W.  Mesdag    sends 


two  great  sea  views  with  fishing  boats,  con- 
trasting gray  and  color,  wind  and  calm, 
morning  and  evening.  Mr.  Alfred  East,  Mr. 
Brangwyn,  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Wetherbee 
send  noble  paintings  from  England;  the 
Scotch  painters  have  strong  leaders  in  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Roche;  the  brilliant  Ori- 
ental paintings  by  Mr.  Faber  Du  Faur,  of 
Munich,  are  wonderfully  rich,  and  Italy  is 
well  represented  by  Signors  Fragiacomo,  Lau- 
rent! and  Segantini,  the  last  of  whom  is  re- 
cently deceased.  In  such  a  picked  exhibition 
of  the  best  work  of  tho  world  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  critical  justice;  it  is  not  even  pos- 
sible to  mention  all  that  is  most  valuable,  or 
even  names  like  G6rome,  Carolus-Duran, 
Walter  Crane,  Uhde,  etc.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overlook  the  educational  effect  of  the 
past  exhibits  upon  Pittsburg  artists  produc- 
ing such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Woodwell  and 
Mrs.  Hailman  and  Mr.  Wall. 

New  York  City. 


Love  or  Death. 

By  Emma  M.   Long. 


HARK  !    who  is  he  that  calls? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  him,  too? 
And  yet  again,  the  silence  through. 
The  summons  clearly  falls. 
Can  it  be  Love,  with  honeyed  breath. 
Or— oh,  my  God  !— can  it  be  Death? 


I  cooed  fond  speech  to  him, 

I  murmured  like  the  bee. 

The  while  bright  spirits,  smilingly. 
Leant  down  from  glory's  rim. 

Alas  for  me  !  for  I  awoke. 

And  dawn  that  dream  of  rapture  broke. 


I  dreamt,  but  yesternight. 
My  eyelids  were  kissed  down. 
And  whilst  I  made  as  if  to  frown 

I  smiled  from  sheer  delight. 
For,  ah  !   those  lips,  my  eyes  above, 
Were  the  impassioned  lips  of  Love. 


Hark  !   now  again  the  call. 

And  oh,  I  fear  !   I  fear  ! 

What  if  sweet  Love  be  not  anear 
And  Death  my  steps  enthrall? 

I  am  so  young,  and  he  is  old. 

Warm  runs  my  blood,  and  his  is  cold. 


*  *  *  *  * 

Good-bye,  dear  heart,  good-bye  ! 
±'0  him  who  calls  I  speed: 
Unf earing  wheresoe'er  he  lead  — 

And  it  is  Death— go  I. 
For  lo  !   the  myrtle  crown  aneath 
The  eyes  of  Love  shine  forth  from  Death. 

BOONVILLB,    MiSS. 
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Some  Recent  Hymnaries. 
By  the  Rev.   Robert  Westly  Peach. 

II. 

"  The  Hymnal "  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churcl),  adopted  also  by  the  Congregational 
Publishing  House,  appeared  in  1895.  It 
gives  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  space  to  the  lead- 
ing eighteenth  century  authors,  a  fair  pro- 
portion. Its  predecessors  had  thirty-five  of 
Miss  Steele's  hymns;  it  has  but  five,  which 
Is  swinging  rather  too  far  the  other  way. 
Newton  liardly  receives  his  dues. 

The  older  nineteenth  century  hymnists  fare 
well  in  this  book,  altho  Kelly,  Faber  and  Al- 
ford  have  some  of  their  excellent  hymns 
omitted.  The  later  principal  writers  also  are 
as  a  whole  drawn  upon  liberally  and  dis- 
creetly, except  that  the  book  does  scant  jus- 
tice to  Palmer,  and  could  well  give  Mrs. 
Alexander  a  somewhat  larger  place.  It 
agrees  with  the  Episcopal  book  in  an  over- 
fondness  for  How,  Thring,  Bickersteth  and 
Dix. 

This  hymnary  agrees  with  those  of  Bedell 
and  Robinson  in  excluding  the  blind  author 
of  three  thousand  praise  songs,  but  Mrs.  Van 
Alstyne  (Fanny  Crosby)  has  a  number  of 
hymns  whicli  will  yet  find  a  place  in  the  best 
collections.  It  also  omits  "  We  Would  See 
Jesus,"  and  "  One  More  Day's  Work  for 
Jesus  "  and  other  of  Miss  Warner's  hymns 
of  loving  service,  and  has  no  room  for  Cooke, 
Cottorill.  M".  c.  Doane,  Littledale,  Massie, 
^lacdnff.  INIaclagan,  Moultrie,  Onderdonk  and 
Wliitfield.  Combined,  these  have  forty-seven 
hymns  in  tlie  other  books  (seventeen  impor- 
tantl,  occurring  ninety-two  times. 

Five  hymns  wliioli  are  in  all  tlie  other 
l)ooks.  "The  Hymnal"  omits;  also  thirty 
which  find  place  in  five  books,  and  seventy 
in  four.  Like  the  "  NeAv  Laudes  Domini,"  it 
has  five-sixths  of  the  staple  hymns  of  this 
decade. 

Tliis  Presbyterian  book  is  deficient  in 
hynuis  for  children.  Its  progressiveness  is 
indicated  by  the  luclusiou  of  Barnby's  set- 


ting of  Tennyson's  "  Sunset  and  Evening 
Star."  It  has  the  good  rule  of  printing  the 
first  stanza  with  the  music  and  the  remain- 
ing ones  under  it,  without  repetition.  It 
made  a  useful  innovation  in  placing  the  in- 
dexes of  first  lines  and  of  tunes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  and  another,  in  indexing 
first  lines  of  different  stanzas  with  which  the 
same  hymn  begins  in  other  books.  The 
classiffcation  and  indexes  are  thoroughly  full 
and  accurate.  The  editing  and  proof-reading 
are  exceptionally  scholarly  and  correct.  Each 
page  is  typographically  beautiful,  with  its 
black  letter  heading  and  its  well-spaced  mu- 
sical settings.  In  several  respects  this  book 
marked  a  decided  advance  over  all  its  prede- 
cessors. Its  worst  limitations  arise  from  the 
editor's  ambition  to  keep  close  to  the  bounds 
of  seven  hundred  hj-inns.  Another  hundred 
or  more,  chosen  with  equal  judgment,  would 
have  made  this  book  a  triumph. 

The  Century  Company  brought  out  "  In 
Excelsis  "  in  1897.  It  gives  to  the  principal 
eighteenth  century  Avriters  a  little  less  than 
one-sixth  of  its  space,  and  wants  some  of  the 
good  hymns  of  Watts,  Miss  Steele  and  New- 
ton. Further  back,  Tate  and  Brady  are 
scantily  represented  in  it. 

Of  the  older  authors  of  our  century,  Kelly 
and  Hastings  are  rather  slighted,  and  Neale 
is  overfavored.  Of  our  best  more  recent 
hymnists,  Bonar  and  Mrs.  Alexander  are  not 
used  as  fully  as  they  deserve,  while  Chand- 
ler, Caswall,  Thring  and  Bickersteth  are 
overworked.  Tnis  hymnary  is  remarKaule 
for  its  full  treatment  of  the  more  impoi'tant 
minor  writers — only  Bishops  Woodford  and 
W.  C.  Doane  being  left  out.  They  have  nine 
liymns,  given  on  an  average  twice  each  in 
the  other  books,  It  is  unique  in  its  closeness 
of  adherence  to  what  a  critic  calls  "  the  ma- 
jority principle."  for  it  contains  over  si.x  hun- 
dred of  the  six  hundred  and  forty 
hymns  common  to  four  or  more  of 
our  seven  books.  'Tis  not  overlooked  that 
two  of  them  are  later  than  "  In  Excelsis."— 
nor  that  other  books  went  befoi-e  the  seven. 
The  principal  method  of  its  compilation  is 
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apparent.  Of  the  hymns  which  are  found  in 
six,  five  and  four  of  the  seven  hymnaries,  all 
but  five,  four  and  tw^enty-eight,  respectively, 
are  in  "  In  Excelsis." 

.  This  book  follows  the  Tresliyterian  Hymnal 
in  certain  excellences,  putting  the  indexes  of 
first  lines  (with  the  first  lines  of  variant 
forms  of  certain  hymns  noted)  and  of  tunes 
at  the  beginning;  having  the  same  well- 
spaced  pages  with  black-letter  headings; 
never  repeating  the  first  stanza  of  a  hymn. 
It  is  deficient,  likewise,  in  childfen's  hymns. 
Its  numbers  219  and  239  are  variants  of  the 
same  hymn,  and  No.  4G  is  duplicated  in  No. 
849.  It  lias  a  queer  page  of  "  supplementary 
hymns  "  without  tunes,  and  thirty-nine  "  sup- 
plementary tunes,"  an  awkward  arrange- 
ment, caused  either  by  a  lack  of  skill  or  care, 
or  by  an  afterthought.  It  lacks  an  index  of 
Scripture  texts.  One  excellent  feature  pecul- 
iar to  itself  is  the  printing  of  hymn-credits 
in  very  fine  type  and  using  only  the  initials 
of  the  authors'  Christian  names.  The  sing- 
er's eye  hardly  notices  the  credit,  and  the 
wor.shlper  has  not  his  attention  distracted. 

The  year  of  grace  1898  gave  light  to  a  new 
Baptist  book,  "  Sursum  Corda,"  issued  also 
without  the  distinctive  Baptist  hymns,  for 
general  use.  It  is  deficient  in  the  devotions 
of  Doddridge,  Miss  Steele  and  Newton,  and 
has  disproportionately  many  of  John  Wes- 
ley's. Tate  and  Brady  are  not  drawn  upon 
largely  enough.  It  has  a  strong  and  unbe- 
coming bias  against  Montgomery  and  Kelly, 
is  deficient  in  Hastings's  sturdy  hymns,  and 
Neale's  beautiful  expressions  of  praise,  has 
an  excess  of  appi'eciation  of  Faber,  and 
ranks  T.  H.  Gill  among  the  major  hymnists. 

As  to  the  later  Avriters,  this  book  is  excel- 
lently lialanced,  altho  possibly  slightly  defi- 
cient in  the  pieces  of  Chandler,  Palmer,  Miss 
Winkworth,  Miss  Bosthwick  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander. Of  minor  writers,  Baynes,  Cotterill, 
Downton,  Macduff,  Mason  and  Osier  find  no 
place  in  "  Sursum  Corda."  Of  the  hymns 
which  occur  in  all  the  other  books,  in  five, 
and  in  four  of  them,  it  omits,  respectively, 
ten,  twenty-six  and  sixty-four,  and  has  over 
five-sixths  of  those  most  generally  favored 
by  our  present  compilers. 

This  hymnary  has  only  eleven  pieces  for 
children.  It  retains  the  old  fashion  of  keep- 
ing all  indexes  at  the  close  of  the  book,  and 


lias  no  index  of  texts;  but  it  has  an  excellent 
biographical  index  of  authors.  It  refrains 
from  capitalizing  personal  pronouns  applied 
to  the  Deity,  agreeing  in  this  with  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's book;  all  the  rest,  happily,  use  the 
capitals,  as  expressions  of  and  aids  to  devo- 
tion. It  indexes  the  first  lines  of  different 
stanzas  with  Avhich  some  hymns  begin  in 
other  books,  an  excellence;  but  adheres  to 
the  antiquated  strict  alphabetical  order,  in- 
stead of  grouping  first  lines  beginning  with 
the  same  word  or  words,  thus: 
"  I  do  not  ask  that  life  may  be  .  .  ." 
"  If  thou  but  sulTer  God  to  guide  thee  ..." 
"  I  gave  my  life  for  thee    ..." 

The  middle  line  should^come  last,  and  after 
all  lines  beginning  with  the  pronoun  I,  and 
so  in  all  similar  cases.  Hymn  37G  is  repeat- 
ed, dropping  one  stanza,  in  TGC.  This  book 
lacks  uniformity,  sometimes  printing  the  sec- 
ond stanza  of  a  hymn  immediately  under  the 
music,  sometimes  repeating  the  first  stanza; 
now  crediting  a  piece  to  C.  Wesley,  then  to 
Charles  Wesley.  It  still  assigns  "  We  would 
see  Jesus "  to  Ellen  Ellis.  Too  often  the 
hymn  has  its  setting  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  notes  are  closely  set,  giving  too  little 
room  for  accompanying  words.  But  there  is 
a  purpose  in  this.  With  the  same  number 
of  hymns,  very  nearly,  as  "  In  Excelsis,"  this 
book  gives  about  one  hundred  more  tunes, 
and  another  hundred  more  repetitions  of 
tunes,  and  does  it  in  almost  one  hundred  less 
pages.  "  In  Excelsis  "  is  its  nearest  competi- 
tor in  the  number  of  tunes.  "  Sursum  Cor- 
da "  gives  a  larger  choice  of  tunes,  new  and 
old,  for  a  given  number  of  hymns  than  any 
other  book.  It  was  quite  excessive  to  give 
five,  to  "  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood,  "  and  the  best-known  tune  not  among 
them.  The  book,  in  fact,  offers  too  many 
alternate  settings,  and  thus  has  pages  crowd- 
ed sometimes  to  confusion.  Withal,  it  is 
edited  with  scholarly  care,  is  catholic  and 
progressive;  witness  to  the  last  point  the  in- 
clusion of  Kipling's  "  Recessional."  This 
book  and  the  next  also,  have  Tennyson's 
"  Crossing  the  Bar." 

"  The  Church  Hymnary  "  is  a  good  title, 
for  it  has  been  appropriated  across  the  water, 
in  1898,  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland— Establislu'd,  Free  and  United— and 
Uie   Presbyterian   Churcli   of   Ireland.    Herr 
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the  critics  at  last  have  their  ideal  book.  It 
has  but  little  over  six  hundred  numbers,  an»;\ 
it  has  been  produced,  most  evidently,  under 
the  rule  of  "  good  poetry  and  good  hymns." 
It  is  full  of  hymns  of  sentiment.  The  old 
writers  heretofore  used  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison furnish  but  one-eighth  of  its  pages. 
It  is  fair  tovv^ard  the  Wesleys  and  Newton 
and  rich  in  Cowper,  but  reduces  Watts  to 
twelve  hymns  (who  perhaps  never  before 
came  so  near  to  extinguishment),  gives  Dod- 
dridge six,  and  can  find  only  "  Father, 
whate'er  of  earthly  bliss  "  worthy  of  reten- 
tion out  of  all  that  Miss  Steele  wrote.  Tate 
and  Brady  also  are  represented  by  a  solitary 
piece.  In  its  radical  exclusion  of  old  hymns 
our  Scottish  book  is  chargeable  with  a  se- 
rious deficiency,  if  worshipers  are  to  be 
considered  in  compiling  a  book  of  praises, 
and  what  they  love  is  to  be  balanced  against 
what  the  editors  and  their  academic  critics 
admire. 

Dr.  Hastings,  again,  is  reduced  to  two 
hymns,  and  I'almer  has  only  five;  there  is  a 
deficiency  also  of  Neale  and  Monsell;  other- 
wise the  leading  writers  of  our  century  are 
well  represented.  Baker,  Mrs,  Alexander, 
Miss  Havergal,  Ellerton,  How  and  Dix  being 
excessively  favored. 

Minor  writers  are  excluded  in  large  num- 
ber: Anstice,  Leonard  Bacon,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Beddome,  Bowriug,  Campbell,  Collyer. 
Cooke,  Cotterill,  W.  C.  Doane,  Hammond,  T. 
Haweis,  Littledale,  Lynch,  Mackellar,  Med- 
ley, Moultrie,  Ouderdonk,  Osier,  A.  T.  Rus- 
sell, Stennett,  Whitfield,  and  Woodford  are 
some  of  them,  and  these  have  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  hymus  in  the  other  books  (for- 
ty-two major  hymns;  among  them  "  In  the 
cross  of  Christ  I  glory  "). 

This  book  lacks  sixty -three  hymns  that  are 
In  all  the  other  books,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-throo  tliat  occur  in  five,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  in  four,  a  total  of  nearly  one-half 
of  those  most  largely  in  use  in  our  latest 
hyuiuaries. 

Here,  however,  we  find  editing  at  its  best. 
In  the  preface,  acknowledgments  are  tabu- 
j    lated.  showing  that  no  hymn    has   been    in- 
;    eluded  except  by  permission,  Avhen  any  one 
entitled  to  grant  permission  could  be  found. 
'[    Throughout  the  book  each  hymn  has  an  ap- 
propriate text  of  Scripture  prefixed  in  full. 


and  these  texts  are  indexed  at  the  close. 
Each  hymn  has  marks  of  expression  set  be- 
fore its  lines.  Nowhere  else  have  such  pains 
been  taken  with  the  text  of  the  hymns,  and 
a  tabulated  appendix  to  the  large-type  word 
edition  gives  a  history  of  alterations.  One 
alteration  made  by  the  editors  is  commended 
to  our  American  Protestant  hymnarists.  It 
makes  the  closing  line  of  each  stanza  of  Mil- 
man's  beautiful  prayer,  "  When  our  heads 
are  bowed  with  woe,"  read  "  Jesus,  Man  of 
Sorrows,  hear."  This  was  originally,  "  Gra- 
cious Son  of  Mary,  hear."  What  could  be 
finer  than  the  changed  form,  which,  more- 
over, has  a  deeper  significance. 

Fanny  Crosby  has  four  'ymns  in  this  book. 
It  has  almost  one  hundred  hymns  for  chil- 
dren, calling  upon  Miss  Warner  for  two  of 
her  best.  In  general,  American  writers  are 
not  neglected,  altho  the  choice  of  their  pieces 
is  sometimes  strange.  The  two  hymns  of 
ilolmes  which  are  uest  known,  for  example, 
are  omitted,  and  one  almost  unknown 
chosen.  Altogether,  the  Scottish-Irish  com- 
mittee is  better  at  editing  than  at  compiling. 

In  making  the  foregoing  estimates  and 
comparisons,  certain  considerations  have  been 
borne  in  mind.  First,  the  size  of  the  book; 
then  the  number  of  available  hymns  of  any 
given  author;  then  the  trend  of  our  day  to- 
ward or  away  from  a  hymnist's  work.  To  il- 
lustrate: Miss  Steele,  Beddome,  Stennett, 
Toplady,  Hastings,  Miss  Winkworth,  and 
Miss  Bosthwick,  among  others,  are  falling  in 
uie  general  estimation  of  hymnarists,  while 
the  Wesleys,  Cowper,  Heber,  Lyte,  Keble, 
Miss  Elliott,  Wordsworth  and  Thring  are 
being  more  highly  valued  tuan  ever  before. 
1'  ourth,  the  necessities  of  classification,  mak- 
ing it  imperative  to  balance  the  number  of 
hymns  under  a  given  heading;  and  then  that 
other  necessity  of  admitting  certain  fine 
tunes,  and  along  with  them  tlie  hymus  which 
they  have  made  popular. 

These  estimates  have  been  concerned  with 
hymns,  not  tunes.  As  thorough-going  analy- 
ses would  be  required  to  make  just  compari- 
sons from  the  musical  standpoint,  and  the 
final  valuation  of  a  book  would  wait  upon 
the  combined  results.  The  writer  is  unable, 
even  from  the  hymnarist's  standpoint,  to 
suggest  an  exact  order  of  these  books,  fi-om 
best  to  least  good;  he  is  only  sure  that  the 
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latest  is  not  first,  nor  the  oldest  last,  nor  the 
cue  in  which  he  is  most  interested  at  the 
head.  Easy  declarations  of  supremacy  are 
well  enough  for  advertising  circulars  or  for 
testimonials  from  hasty  examiners;  but  the 
fact  is  that  all  of  the  five  boolis  which  come 
into  closest  comparison  are  of  a  high  excel- 
lence that  is  most  gratifying  to  one  who  loves 
the  praises  of  God  in  the  sanctuary. 

QuiNCY,  Mass. 


Mr.  Ford's  New  Romance.* 

There  is  a  genuine  luxury  in  reading  a 
good,  strong,  leisurely  romance,  in  which  a. 
numerous  company  of  interesting  actors  play 
out  their  life-drama  before  us,  with  all  the 
attractive  changes  of  scenery  and  costume, 
and  with  the  line  shifting  of  attention  from 
incident  to  incident  Avhich  the  clever  artist 
knows  so  well  how  to  plan.  Mr.  Ford,  in  his 
latest  story  has  surpassed  himself,  hands 
down.  He  was  wrought  with  loving  patience, 
taking  a  story-teller's  delight  in  unrolling  his 
well  studied  record.  From  the  first  page  on- 
ward he  leads  his  reader  captive  to  the  spell 
of  a  very  charming  spirit  of  romance  which 
moves  upon  the  face  of  a  great  deep  of 
words.  We  say  this  last  thing  not  to  be  iron- 
ical; for,  altho  Mr.  Ford's  fault  in  this  story 
is  unquestionably  wordiness,  the  flood  of  dic- 
tion is  always  interesting.  We  may  as  well 
speak  right  out,  however,  and  at  the  outset 
offer  our  objection  to  the  prolixity  which 
does  mar  what,  in  almost  every  o^her  respect, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  fiction.  Fifty  thousand 
words  could  be  judiciously  cut  out  of  the 
book,  leaving  it  intact  as  a  story  and  well- 
nigh  perfect  as  a  piece  of  literature. 

We  are  Inclined  to  say  that  the  heroine 
here  set  before  us  is  a  genuine  creation. 
Janice  is  a  very  human  girl,  by  no  means  a 
faultless  creature  of  Mr.  Ford's  imagination, 
rather  a  strong  realization  of  an  exceptional- 
ly bright,  shifty  and  thoroughly  clever 
maiden  of  America  in  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution—a  girl  notably  willful  and  not  vio- 
lently scrupulous  under  a  great  strain  of  cir- 
cumstances, yet  on  the  whole  pure,  spark- 
ling, wholesome,  lovable.  She  is  well,  even 
powerfully  drawn,  and  set  for  us  in  a  solid 

*  Janice  Meredith.  A  Story  of  The  American 
REVOLrTioN.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  New  York. 
Dodd,  Mea  1  and  Company.    $1.50 


frame  of  history.  Behind  her  stretches  a 
liberal  background  of  the  social,  domestic, 
religious  and  political  aspects  of  the  time 
overhung  with  the  curious  raw  atmosphei'e 
of  a  frontier  period.  Mr.  Ford  seems  to  be 
at  home  with  his  materials.  What  he  gives 
us  wears  authenticity  on  its  face,  as  much, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  evident  faithful  study 
and  labor  as  on  account  of  the  familiar  his- 
toric figures  and  events  cleverly  introduced. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  admiration 
of  Mr.  Ford's  method  of  telling  his  story.  He 
has  not  fallen  into  the  one-character  form  of 
fiction  writing  recently  so  popular.  He  mar- 
shals his  characters  with  great  regularity, 
and  ranges  them  so  that  none  is  obscured. 
Each  is  brought  into  just  relations  with  the 
story  and  properly  makes  the  reader's  ac- 
quaintance to  just  the  extent  necessary  in  the 
scheme  of  the  narrative.  When  we  are  done 
with  Mr.  Ford's  people  we  look  back  at  them 
pleasantly,  feeling  that  they  have  actually 
lived,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for 
a  pleasant  entertainment.  They  have  not 
bored  us  with  a  theory  of  life;  they  have  not 
obtruded  their  moral  lesions  and  mental 
sores  for  our  inspection;  they  have  not  posed 
as  awful  examples  with  the  pretense  of  serv- 
ing a  great  purpose;  what  they  have  done  for 
us  can  be  described  with  few  words;  they 
have  made  us  "  forget  their  fictitious  ori- 
gin; "  they  have  entertained  us  rationally 
and  without  the  use  of  degrading  agencies, 
and  have  presented  a  period  of  American  life 
in  terms  of  its  best  aspirations. 

We  must  not  tell  the  story  of  Janice  Mer- 
edith, that  would  be  unfair  to  both  ro- 
mancer and  reader;  but  we  can  say  that 
Janice,  the  heroine,  is  a  captivating  girl, 
whose  lover  begins  his  acquaintance  with 
her  as  her  father's  bond  servant,  having  sold 
himself  to  Mr.  Meredith  under  a  colonial  law 
governing  the  Importation  of  a  certain  class 
of  laborers.  Janice  falls  in  love  with  him  and 
he  with  her;  but  Mr.  Meredith,  when  the  war 
for  independence  breaks  out,  is  a  royalist, 
while  tlie  lover  becomes  a  stanch  rebel. 
There  is  mystery  in  the  plot,  and  Janice  is 
led  a  trying  chase  in  dodging  one  lover  and 
another  in  the  course  of  her  entangling  ex- 
periences. Her  agility,  bravery,  cleverness 
and  versatiiit.v  lend  a  breezy  charm  to  the 
heavier  current  of  life  with  which  she  is  sur- 
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rouuded.  The  hero's  character  is  evidently 
sketched  from  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  all  through  the  story  Washington  ap- 
pears with  sufficient  distinctness  to  lend  a 
powerful  influence. 

As  a  picture,  an  historical  word  picture,  of 
American  life  during  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod, Mr.  Ford's  story  stands  among  the  very 
best  yet  written.  Nothing  is  neglected  iu  the 
labor  of  preserving  details.  There  is,  indeed, 
as  we  have  said,  too  much  of  this.  It  gives 
an  appearance  of  padding,  an  excess  of  but- 
tressing—to change  the  simile— so  that  the 
temptation  to  skip  a  good  many  pages  some- 
fhues  almost  overcomes  even  the  conscien- 
tious critic.  But  this  defect  has  its  excuse, 
or  rather  its  better  side,  iu  that  it  affords  a 
wealth  of  lilstorical  information  which  will 
be  disseminated  widely  by  its  means;  for 
while  we  write  we  are  informed  that  .Janice 
Meukditii  has  already  climbed  far  up  to- 
ward the  mark  of  one  hundred  thousand 
sales  ! 

To  sum  up  our  impressions  and  compress 
them  into  one,  we  have  but  to  say  that  Mr. 
Ford's  story  strikes  us  as  a  large,  strong, 
well  balanced  picture,  imbued  with  a  vigor- 
ous imagination.  Almost  every  element  of 
romance  is  here  deftly  combined  with  all  the 
main  ingredients  of  the  novel  of  manners,  so 
that  a  high  level  of  popular  interest  should 
result.  Mr.  Ford's  style  is  good,  better  In 
the  dramatic  passages  than  in  the  solid  de- 
scriptive pages,  and  his  ability  to  sustain  in- 
terest in  spite  of  tedious  interferences  is  ad- 
mirable, we  had  almost  said  marvelous. 
Janice  Meredith  is  a  spacious,  richly  fur- 
nished and  beautiful  liistorical  romance. 


The  Romance  of  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria. 
By  Frances  Girard.    (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    ?3.r)0.)     Witli  fifty-four  portraits  and 
other  illustrations,   this   beautifully   printed 
volume  attracts  the   eye   at   once,   and   the 
story  it  contains  is  a  biography  which  car- 
.      ries  all  the  fascination  of  a  mysterious  ro- 
'      mauce.    Indeed   it   is   probable   that   were   a 
fiction-writer    Id    i)resent    a    hero,  faithfully 
j     copying  the  life  and  character  of  King  Lud- 
wig II,  the  critics  would  cry  out  against  the 
unnatural    picture.    And    the    critics    would 
l>e  right.    From  his  boyhood  to  the  end  of  his 
life  In   suicide,   Ludwig   was   an   unnatural 


man.  Insanity  probably  lurked  in  his  blood* 
for  a  long  time  before  it  manifested  itself 
unmistakably.  The  author  of  this  really  bril- 
liant book  has  made  the  very  best  use  of  a 
wealth  of  picturesque  materials,  and  the 
story  of  Ludwig  presents  a  strildng  varia- 
tion of  the  sad  truth  that  neither  royal  power 
nor  unlimited  means  of  self  gratification  can 
bring  happiness  or  turn  aside  the  strokes  of 
terrible  misfortune. 

Solomonic  Litekature.  Bi/  Moncurc  Daniel 
Conwuy.  (16mo,  pp.  248.  Chicago:  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.  .f;i.50.)  We 
have  here  a  discussion  of  the  Wisdom  lit- 
erature of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Apocryphal  writings;  and  when  we  find  that 
the  volume  includes  also  a  discussion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  a  chapter  on 
Solomon-Melchizedek,  and  the  relation  of 
.Jesus  to  Solomon,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
author  has  carried  his  subject  far  afield.  He 
tells  us  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  applies 
to  Jesus  the  lines  from  Psalm  110,  "  Thou  art 
a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dek,"  and  declares  that  in  that  psalm  Mel- 
chizedek  is  not  a  proper  name  but  should  be 
translated.  Mr.  Conway  is  well  known  for 
his  diligence  in  collecting  together  all  sorts 
of  odd  and  interesting  material,  folklore  and 
Oriental  mythology  and  religion,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  bringing  them  into  queer  rela- 
tions with  Christian  faith.  He  has  done  the 
same  liberally  in  this  volume. 

Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  Life  and 
Customs.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  (Pp.  266. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.25.) 
This  is  one  of  Professor  Sayce's  useful,  popu- 
lar volumes,  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
It  treats  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia, 
their  family  systems,  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  life  and  death;  their  business,  gov- 
ernment and  laws;  their  literature  and  their 
religion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
one  more  familiar  with  the  subject  than  Pro- 
fesor  Sayce,  or  who  has  doue  more  original 
and  intelligent  work.  Much  that  is  in  this 
book  he  has  said  over  and  over  again,  but 
never  better,  and  there  will  be  information 
even  for  the  advanced  scholar.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  popular  Oriental  books,  of 
which  a  dozen  are  annouiued.  by  American 
and  English  scholars, 
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The  Reformation  Settlement  Examined 
IN  THE  Light  of  History  and  Law.  By  the 
Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  D.D.  (12mo,  pp.  5G5. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.50.) 
In  this  country  we  take  very  much  less  inter- 
est in  the  discussion  that  is  called  the 
"  Crisis  in  the  Church "  than  they  do  in 
England.  Canon  MacColl  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  writers  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  aU 
current  questions  of  discussion  and  well  ac- 
(luainted  with  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
nub  of  the  conflict  there  is  found  in  auricular 
confession.  The  author  declares  that  there 
are  extremely  few  priests  in  the  Anglican 
Church  that  would  hear  confessions  except 
when  forced  upon  them;  that  he  himself  has 
never  done  it  but  three  times,  altho  often  he 
lias  been  asked  to  do  so.  He  believes  that 
confession  should  be  recognized  as  some- 
times a  duty,  but  never  to  be  imposed.  The 
(luestion  of  Anglican  and  Roman  orders  is 
considered  at  length,  with  reference  to  the 
late  decision  of  the  Pope  condemning  Angli- 
can orders.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
•'  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican,"  and  the  Canon, 
who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  Catholic 
matters,  declares  that  in  his  old  age  and  de- 
prived by  death  of  Liberal  supporters  in  the 
Sacred  College,  the  "aged  and  well  meaning 
Leo"  seems  to  have  given  up  the  struggle 
and  abandoned  himself  to  the  maneuvers  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla. 

We  call  attention  to  a  little  pocket  Spanish- 
lOnglish  and  English-Spanish  dictionary,  en- 
titled Salva  Webster,  published  by  Laird 
&  Lee,  Chicago, 

DioNYsos  AND  IMMORTALITY:  Thc  Greek 
Faith  and  Immortulity  as  Affected  by  the  Rise 
of  Individualism.  By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
(IGmo,  pp.  67.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co,  $L00.)  Harvard  University  has  a  lec- 
tureship ou  the  Immortality  of  Man,  which 
Avas  filled  last  year  by  President  Wheeler. 
He  has  naturally  chosen  a  department  of  the 
subject  which  is  somewhat  historical  and  re- 
quires a  full  knowledge  of  Greek  mythology 
and  mysteries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  else  so  fine  a  discussion  in  brief 
form  of  the  views  of  the  Greek  common  peo- 
ple and  the  teachings  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  of  the  future  state.  The  lonians 
of  Homer's  day  had  no  knowledge  of  the 


worship  of  Dionysos.  It  arose  from  the  com- 
mon i)eople  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ,  and  President  Wheeler  compares  it 
to  the  sweep  of  a  Salvation  Army.  We  wish 
that  the  author  had  given  us  a  little  more 
light  as  to  the  source  of  the  worship  of  De- 
meter  and  Dionysos— where  these  gods  came 
from.  But  perhaps  that  belongs  to  a  depart- 
ment of  study  outside  that  of  the  Greek 
chair,  which  he  has  held.  He  seems  to  give 
scant  recognition  to  the  probability  that 
these  new  phases  of  religion  came  from 
Phrygia  and  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  their 
great  popularity  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Mithra  worship,  and  even  of  Chris- 
tianity some  centuries  later. 

The  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  Prof.  Willia)ii  P.  Du  Bose.  New  Edition. 
(12mo,  pp.  391.  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  $2,00.)  This  volume  has  been  received 
with  marked  favor  in  its  first  edition.  It 
covers  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
with  great  fullness.  It  puts  much  weight 
upon  his  human  personality  and  sinlessness; 
it  makes  sacrifice  identical  in  principle  with 
love,  Christ,  it  is  declared,  was  an  offering 
in  the  three  senses  of  the  word;  a  sin  offer- 
ing in  that  it  was  the  death  of  the  flesh  for 
sin  and  of  the  spirit  from  sin;  a  burnt  of- 
fering in  his  perfect  consecration;  and  a 
peace  offering  in  that  in  him  was  realized 
that  perfect  spiritual  union  and  communion 
with  God.  It  is  somewhat  less  clear  than  the 
teachings  of  our  American  theologians,  but 
that  is  the  vice  of  the  modern  school  of  the- 
ology in  Europe  and  America, 

The  New-Born  Cuba,  By  Franklin  Mat- 
thews. (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
$2,50,)  We  have  here  a  pretty  full  study  of 
Cuba  since  the  close  of  the  SpanishvAmeri- 
can  war.  It  is  a  book  full  of  information 
along  all  the  lines  of  interest  growing  out  of 
the  American  occupation  of  the  island,  and 
the  steps  taken  by  our  military  government 
to  reorganize  the  island's  life,  industries, 
morals,  health  and  economies.  The  author 
draws  a  strong  and  reassuring  picture  of  the 
conscientious  faithfulness  and  thorough  eflB- 
ciency  of  our  officials  on  the  island.  Many 
fine  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
Mr,  Matthews's  work,  which  we  recommend 
to  our  readers  as  most  instructive, 
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The  Catechism  Explained.    An  Exhaust- 
ive Exposition  of  the  Christian  Religion    from 
the    Original    of    the    Rev.    Francis  Spirago. 
f'Jdlted  hy  the  Rev.   R.   F.   Clarke,   S.J.    (Oc- 
tavo, pp.  72U.    New  York:  Benziger  Brothers, 
$2.50.)    Archbishop  Corrigau    gives    his    im- 
primatur for  the  publication  of  this  volume, 
which   may   be   regarded   as   a  trustworthy 
statement  and  development  of  the  Catholic 
faith.    It  includes  prayers  and  devotions  and 
a  complete  system  of  theology  and  morals, 
all  very  carefully  and  completely  developed 
in  thesis  and  explanation,  following  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Teachings  of  Christian 
Perfection.    It    is   not  till   we   come   to   the 
third  part,  on  the  "  Means  of  Grace,"  such  as 
the  holy  mass  and  the  sacrifice  of  penance, 
that  there  is  any  special  development  of  the 
points  on  which  Catholics  differ  from  Protes- 
tants. 

The  Art  of  Living  Alone.  By  Amory  H. 
Bradford,  D.D.  (IGmo,  pp.  128.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  50  cents.)  Dr.  Bradford's 
sermons  are  always  helpful.  Here  we  have 
five,  which  we  presume  are  sermons,  tho  no 
text  is  given,  on  the  "  Perils  of  Loneliness," 
the  "  Compensations  of  Solitude,"  the 
"  Friendship  of  Books,"  the  "  Renewed  . 
Mind "  and  the  "  Broadening  Life."  We 
commend  the  volume  especially  to  those  who 
have  to  live  a  somewhat  solitary  life. 

Modern  Euroi'ean  History.  By  H.  Morse 
Stepliens.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.60.)  A  second  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  "  A  Course  of  Eighty-seven  Lectures 
on  Modern  European  History,"  by  H.  Morse 
Stephens,  Professor  of  Modern  European 
History  in  Cornell  University.  It  has  been 
ilSed  in  Cornell  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
deserves  to  boconio  a  standard  work  of  its 
kind.  The  lectures  cover  the  time  between 
1600  and  18!)0. 

Defense  of  the  Jersey  Records  and 
KiFFiN  Manuscript.  By  George  A.  Lofton, 
W.D.  (Nashville.  Tenn.  25  cents.)  This  able 
discussion  of  important  documents  in  Eng- 
lish Baptist  history  is  one  of  the  outcropping? 
of  the  great  Whitsitt  conflict  among  the 
Southern  Baptists.  We  commend  it  to  the 
study  of  tho.se  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. 
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The  latest  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  "Little 
Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters  "  is 
to  the  home  of  "  Laiidseer." 

"Tlie  Life  of  Charles  Francis  Adams," 

Minister  to  England  during  the  Civil  War,  writ- 
ten by  his  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  will  ap- 
pear this  month  in  the  American  Statesmen 
Series. 

....In  line  with  "The  True  Benjamin 
Franklin"  and  "The  True  George  Washing- 
ton," Lippincotts  announce  for  early  publica- 
tion "The  True  William  Penn,"  by  Sydney 
George  Fisher. 

.  . .  .The  last  issue  of  Municipal  Affairs  for 
September  is  full  of  most  valuable  matter. 
Among  its  contributors  are  Mayor  Samuel  M. 
Jones,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Sir  Reginald 
Earle  Welby,  Dr.  Homer  Folks,  and  others. 

.  . .  .Mr.  Finck,  the  musical  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  and  author  of  "  Romantic 
Love  and  Personal  Beauty,"  will  bring  out  this 
iponth  through  the  Scribners  a  new  book  en- 
titled "  Primitive  Love  and  Love  Stories," 
which  is  the  labor  of  thirteen  years. 

.  . .  .The  Scribners  wish  to  contradict  the  im- 
pre.ssion  that  the  forthcoming  "Letters  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  "  will  be  merely  a  reprint 
of  the  correspondence  which  has  been  published 
in  the  magazine.  On  the  contrary,  the  work 
will  contain  twice  the  number  of  letters  that 
have  already  appeared. 

.  . .  .The  lectures  which  were  delivered  Sun- 
day evenings  last  winter  by  the  Rev.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  in  Plymouth  Church,  and  which 
excited  so  much  interest  and  comment,  are  soon 
to  be  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany in  book  form  under  the  title,  "  Great 
Books  as  Life  Teachers." 

....A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  expect  to  publish 
about  the  first  of  the  year  "  The  Divine  Pedi- 
gree of  Man."  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jay  Hudson,  the 
author  of  "  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena," 
etc.  This  book  is  an  effort  to  establish  the  be- 
lief in  Theism  on  the  generally  accepted  facts 
of  Evolution  and  Psychology. 

....In  our  recent  review  of  "  Oom  Paul's 
People,"  by  Howard  C.  Hillegas  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.),  we  said  that  the  price  of  the  book  was 
$1.00.  It  should  have  been  $1.50.  And  the 
price  of  Professor  Conn's  "  Story  of  the  Living 
Machine "  is  forty  cents,  not  ten  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  also  asks  us  to  deny  the 
rumor  that  they  are  in  any  way  (financially  or 
otherwise)  connected  with  the  recent  combina- 
tion of  the  McClures  and  Harpers. 
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Books  of  the  Week. 

God  and  the  People.  By  David  James  Bur- 
rell.  7V2X514,  pp.  337.  New  York:  Wil- 
bur B.  Ketchum $1.50 

Wintei-  Adventures  of  Three  Boys.  By 
Eeerton  R.  Young.  With  illustrations  by 
J.  E.  Laughlin.  7%x5yo,  pp.  326.  New 
York  :  Eaton  &  Mains 1 .  25 

The  Lively  Adventures  of  Gavin  Hamilton. 
By  Molly  E.  Seawell.  Illustrated  by  H. 
C.  Edwards.  7%x5y2,  pp.  267.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros 1 .  50 

History  of  United  States.  By  James  F. 
Rhodes.  Vol.  IV.  8x6.  pp.  545.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros 2 .  50 

The  Enchanted  Typewriter.  By  John  K. 
Bangs,  niustrated  by  I'eter  Newell.  7^1 
x5V4,  pp.  151.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     1 .  25 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School.  By  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.  Illustrated  by  Winifred 
Green.  8x10,  pp.  111.  New  York  >  The 
Macmillan  Co 2.25 

The  Works  of  Richard  Harding  Davis.  In 
six  vols.  6x4.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 6 .  00 

Bringing  Up  Boys.  By  Kate  Upson  Clark. 
3x3,  pp.  213.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Croweil  &  Co 50 

Strength  and  Beauty.  By  J.  R.  Miller.  7x 
554,  pp.  255.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Croweil  &  Co 75 

The  City  Without  a  Church.  By  Henry 
Drummond.  7%x5^4.  PP-  31.  New  York  : 
Thomas  Y.  Croweil  &  Co 35 

The  Programme  of  Christianity.  By  Henry 
Drummond.  7%x5%,  pp.  32.  New  York  : 
Thomas  Y.   Croweil  &  Co 85 

Friendly  Counsels.  By  F.  B.  Meyer.  T%x 
514,  pp.  32.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
eil &  Co 35 

Take  Heart  Again.  By  F.  B.  Meyer.  TYiX 
Wi,  pp.  32.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
eil &  Co 35 

Unto  the  Hill.    By  J.  R.  Miller.    7y2x5^4,  PP- 

32.     New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Croweil  &  Co.        .35 

The  Passing  of  Self.  By  John  Franklin 
Genung.  7^x5>4,  pp.  32.  New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Croweil  &  Co 35 

The  Charm  of  Jesus.     By  Gustav  Zart.     TY3 

X514,  pp.  32.     Thomas  Y.  Croweil  &  Co..        .35 

Loveliness ;  a  Story.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  7\4x5%,  pp.  41.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin   &  Co 1 .  00 

Rellgio  Pictoris.  By  Helen  Bigelow  Merri- 
man.  7%x5i4,  pp.  227.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co 1.50 

The  Marble  Faun.  By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. In  two  vols.  Vols.  1  and  2.  7x 
0V4,  pp.  229.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&   Co 3 .  00 

Modern  Daughters.  By  Alexander  Black. 
11x7,  pp.  150.  New  Y'ork :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons 2 .  50 

The  Martyr's  Idyl.  By  Louise  Imogen  Gui- 
ney.  7^x5^^,  pp.  63.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co 1.00 

The  Wise  Men  of  Ancient  Israel.  By  Charles 
Foster  Kent.  7%x5y2,  pp.  181.  New 
York  :  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co 

The  Cambridge  Literature  Series.  By 
Thomas  Hall.  6x5,  pp.  121.  Boston  :  Ben- 
jamin H.  Sanborn  &  Co 35 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  By  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell.  With  Introduction  by  Ellen 
A.  Vinton.  6x5,  pp.  61.  Boston :  Ben- 
jamin H.  Sanborn  &  Co 26 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  W. 
Wendelband.  Translation  by  Herbert  E. 
Cushman.  8x6,  pp.  327.  New  York : 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 2.00 

We  Four  Girls.  By  Mary  G.  Darling.  7%x 
5y2.  pp.  225.     Lee  &  Shepard 

The  Moorish  Empire.  By  Budgett  Meakln. 
9x6,  pp.  525.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co 5.00 

Searchlights  on  Christian  Science  ;  a  Sym- 
posium. 7%x5Vi.  New  York :  Fleming 
H.   RevGll  Co 60 

History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 
By  S.  D.  McConnell.  D.D.  8y2x6y2,  pp. 
423.     New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker 2.00 

By  the  Closest  Ties.  By  Jessie  Macgregcr 
Shaw.  794x514.  pp.  261.  Philadelphia: 
The  Union  Press 1 .  00 


Representative  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.  By 
Charles  Lane  Hanson.  IVaxS,  pp.  57. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co 

The  House  of  the  Wizard.  By  M.  Imlay 
Taylor.  7^4x5,  pp.  308.  Chicago :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co 1.25 

A  General  Survey  of  American  Literature. 
By  Mary  Fisher.  7%x5yo,  pp.  343.  Chi- 
cago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co 1.50 

Standard  English  Poems.  Edited  by  Henry 
S.  Pancost.  7i4x5,  pp.  711.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co 1 .  50 

DifTerenceo.     By  Hervey  White.     7?4x5y2,  pp. 

273.     Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co 1.50 

How  Hindsight  Met  Provincialatis.  By  L. 
Clarkson  Whitelock.  7x5,  po.  273.  Bos- 
ton:   Small,   Maynard  &  Co 1.25 

Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Country- 
men. 7V4x5,  pp.  247.  Boston :  Small, 
Maynard   &   Co 1 .  25 

Dorsey,  the  Young  Inventor.  By  Edward  S. 
Ellis.  7%x5yo,  pp.  289.  New  York: 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert 1 .  25 

Library  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Litera- 
ture. By  George  R.  Crooks  and  John  F. 
Hurst.  8y2x6i4,  pp.  559.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains 3.50 

Illustrative  Notes.  By  Jesse  Lyman  Hurl- 
but  and  Robert  Remington  Doherty.  8V^x 
6V4.  pp.  361.     New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.      1.25 

Der  Katzeneteg.  By  Herman  Sudermann. 
Edited  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells.  7x5,  pp. 
183.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co 40 

What  a  Black  Man  Saw  in  a  White  Man's 
Country.  By  William  S.  Brooks.  7%x6, 
pp.  57.  Minneapolis :  Harrison  &  Smith 
Co 

Closet  and  Altar.     714x6,  pp.  199.     Boston : 

W.   L.   Greene  &  Co 1 .  00 

Return  of  the  Fairies.  By  Charles  J.  Bel- 
lamy. Illustrated  by  Charles  W.  Reed. 
8x7^4,  PP-  150.  Springfield,  Mass.  :  Little 
Folks  Pub.  Co 

Literary  Hearthstones.  By  Marion  Harland. 
(Charlotte  Bronte,  William  Cowper).  In 
two  vols.  7y2x5i4.  pp.  213.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 3.00 

Dr.  Berkeley's  Discovery.  By  Richard  Slee 
and  Cornelia  A.  Pratt.  IVi^^Vi,  PP-  219. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 1.00 

History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands. 
By  Petrus  J.  Blok.  Translated  by  Ruth 
Putnam.  8x6%,  pp.  387.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons 

The  Treasure  of  Mushroom  Rock.  By  Sid- 
ford  F.  Hanys.  Illustrated.  7%x5^,  pp. 
312.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons..     1.50 

Quaint  Corners  of  Ancient  Empires.  By 
Michael  Meyers  Shoemaker.  7%x5i4,  PP- 
181.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  .  .      2.25 

Sleepy-Time  Stories.  By  Maud  Ballington 
Booth.  Introduction  by  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew.  Illustrated  by  B.  Maud  Humphrey. 
8x5%,  pp.  169.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons 1 .  50 

Blue-Beard.  By  Thomas  Wilson.  Illustrat- 
ed. 8x6,  pp.  197.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons 1 .  75 

The  Apostle  of  the  North :  Rev.  James 
Evans.  By  Egerton  R.  Young.  7?4x5Vi. 
pp.  231.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co. 1-25 

The  Pioneer  Preacher.  By  Rev.  Sherlock 
Bristol.  Illustrated  by  Isabelle  Blood. 
8x5%,  pp.  323.  New  York :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co 1  •  00 

The  Insect  World.  By  Clarence  Moores 
Weed.  7y2x5y2,  pp.  207.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co 60 

The  Hero  of  Manila.  By  Rossiter  Johnson, 
With  Illustrations  by  B.  West  Clinedinst. 
8x6,  pp.  148.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co 1.00 

Family  Prayer.  By  Rev.  Ashton  Openden 
and  Rev.  C.  H.  Ramsden.  IViX^y^,  PP- 
235.     New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker 75 

Tales  of  Adventure  from  the  Old  Book.  By 
Thomas  Champness.  7%x5i4,  pp.  99. 
New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co 30 

The  End  of  an  Era.  By  John  S.  Wise.  8x 
5%.  pp.  419.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co 2.00 

Wild  Flowers  from  Palestine  :  Gathered  and 
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EDITORIALS. 


The   Political  Prospect. 

Since  the  recent  elections  all  the  political 
authorities  have  been  saying  that  both  Mr. 
McKinley  and  Mr.  Bryan  will  surely  be  nom- 
inated again.  That  was  settled  last  weeli 
at  the  polls,  we  are  told,  and  the  national 
conventions  of  next  summer  will  simply 
make  an  otficial  record  of  this  decision.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
turns so  far  as  they  affect  the  choice  of 
Presidential  candidates,  and  some  of  us,  as 
we  look  at  the  figures  and  recall  the  most 
recent  disclosure  of  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  parties  in  States  which  held  no  elec- 
tions last  week,  may  find  ourselves  wishing 
that  the  national  election  might  take  place 
to-morrow.  For  those  figures  and  records 
show  clearly  enough  what  the  result  would 
be.  Mr.  Bryan,  as  a  candidate  against  Mr. 
McKinley,  would  receive  to-morrow  even  a 
smaller  number  of  electoral  votes  than  he 
gained  in  1896,  when,  out  of  a  total  of  447, 
he  had  176,  while  271  were  given  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley. Instead  of  176,  Mr.  Bryan  would 
liave  only  162,  in  all  probability,  if  the  elec- 
tion should  be  held  now,  and  the  Bryanite 
doctrine  of  sixteen-to-one  silver  coinage 
would  be  buried  beyond  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion. This  is  the  conclusion  which  may  fair- 
ly be  drawn  from  the  returns. 

But  it  could  be  foreseen  before  last  week's 
elections  that  the  President  would  agjjin  be 
the  choice  of  his  party.  It  was  plain  that 
nothing  but  a  formidable  revolt  at  the  polls 
against  the  Government's  policy  and  course 
in  the  Philippines  could  divert  the  attention 
of  the  party  from  him  as  its  logical  candi- 
date. There  wore  no  signs  that  such  a  re- 
volt was  impending.  There  was  no  one  in 
his  party  disposed  to  contend  with  him  for 
the  nomination,  no  prominent  Republican 
with  any  considerable  partisan  following 
who  was  not  in  agreement  with  him  as  to 
W'hat  may  be  called  the  Government's  co- 
lonial policy,  and  who  was  not  willing  that 
he  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  another  term.    The  gratifying  re- 


sults of  the  elections  simply  disclosed  this  sit- 
uation more  clearly  to  the  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Bryan 
was  already  practically  assured.  It  did  not 
depend  upon  the  vote  of  Nebraska,  altho  in 
the  interest  of  the  issues  which  he  represented 
a  fusion  victory  there  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired. If  the  fusionists  had  lost  that  State 
he  Avould  still  have  been  the  only  logical 
and  available  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  it  has  been  constituted  since  Its 
brains  and  good  judgment  were  driven  out 
of  it  with  the  Gold  minority,  unless  the  ma- 
jority against  fusion  had  been  large  enough 
to  indicate  a  great  political  revolution. 

He  had  no  rival.  He  had  shrewdly  kept 
himself  continually  before  the  eyes  and  in 
the  minds  of  Democratic  voters.  The  officers 
of  the  organization  were  his  followers, 
bound  to  his  fortunes.  If  it  had  been  prac- 
ticable for  another  to  compete  with  him  for 
the  place  which  in  many  ways  had  been 
made  peculiarly  his  own,  where  was  the 
available  man  of  sufficient  audacity  and  abil- 
ity who  could  undermine  his  supremacy  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Silver  Democrats  and  Popu- 
lists ?  Could  he  be  found  in  the  person  of 
Altgeld,  or  young  Mayor  Harrison,  or  ex- 
Governor  Stone,  or  John  R.  McLean,  or 
George  Fred.  Williams,  or  Judge  Augustus 
Van  Wyck  ?  These  names  exhaust  the  list, 
and  it  is  one  which  Bryan  could  regard  with 
complacency.  He  was  the  logical  and  in- 
evitable candidate  of  his  party  before  the 
election,  as  he  is  now.  "  I  propose,"  he  said 
last  Friday,  in  a  public  address,  "  to  stay  in 
politics  until  the  lid  closes  down  on  my 
coffin."  This  reveals  a  dreary  prospect  for 
his  party,  unless  it  shall  confine  his  political 
activity  to  the  limits  of  a  Congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Bryan,  seeing  that  a  prosperous  peo- 
ple was  somewhat  weary  of  the  old  silver  is- 
sue, eagerly  sought  support  in  what  is  called 
anti-imperialism  and  has  found  it  a  broken 
reed.  The  chief  newspaper  organ  of  his 
party  In  the  East  now  tells  him  that  it  was 
a    great    political    blunder    to    "  encourage 
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armed  resistance  to  the  national  Govern- 
ment," and  earnestly  advises  him  to  advo- 
cate a  policy  of  "  expansion  without  im- 
perialism." But  that  is  the  policy  of  Mr. 
McKinley  and  the  Republican  party,  if  we 
add  that  Republican  expansion  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  that  which  is  required  by  the  acci- 
dents of  war  and  by  the  nation's  duty  toward 
the  people  of.  the  islands  and  other  Powers. 
He  can  gain  nothing  in  politics  by  making 
that  change.  The  recent  elections  show  that 
the  anti-imperialist  issue  is  of  scarcely  any 
political  value  at  present,  and  the  work  of 
the  American  army  will  make  it  absolutely 
worthless  before  next  year's  election.  This 
may  not  be  apparent  to  a  candidate  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  encouraged  by  hostile  majori- 
ties of  106,000  in  Pennsylvania  and  65,000 
in  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  perceived  by  such 
old  Democratic  campaigners  as  Senator  Mor- 
gan, who  predicts  that  "  we  shall  hear  very 
little  about  expansion  or  imperialism  a  year 
hence." 

Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  suggested  that 
trusts  should  be  licensed  by  Federal  author- 
ity, and  he  cannot  reasonably  demand  at 
the  same  time  that  they  be  destroyed.  There 
is  not  enough  material  for  a  lively  campaign 
in  pleas  for  an  income-tax,  constitutional 
amendment  and  against  "  militarism."  And 
'so  the  Democratic  party  will  be  forced, 
under  his  leadership,  to  tell  once  more  the 
old  story  about  silver  coinage,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore a  prosperous  people  the  wild  arguments 
that  have  little  force  except  in  times  of  gen- 
eral depression  and  discontent.  Senator 
Morgan  says  that  from  this  "  there  is  no  es- 
cape." The  campaign,  he  adds,  "  will  be 
a  battle  for  free  silver  at  sixteen  to  one, 
with  Mr.  Bryan  as  our  standard  bearer, 
against  sound  money  and  Mr.  McKinley." 
While  his  "  hopes  go  out  to  his  party,"  he 
"  dares  not  predict  the  result."  But  one  can 
infer  what  he  expects  from  his  mournful  re- 
mark that  "  we  have  had  so  many  lickings 
in  the  past  that  we  are  getting  used  to  play- 
ing the  under  dog."  A  party  that  persists  in 
supporting  the  Chicago  silver  platform  rich- 
ly deserves  to  be  beaten  and  must  be  over- 
come at  the  polls  if  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  republic  are  to  be  preserved.  Let  us  hope 
that  after  its  defeat  in  November  next  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  demand  for  the  re- 


pudiation of  national  obligations  and  the  de- 
basement of  the  currency  standard  of  the 
United  States. 


Professor  Herron's   Resignation. 

One  would  have  to  search  far  and  wide  be- 
fore he  could  find  a  finer  or  more  Christian 
utterance  than  that  of  Professor  Herron's 
letter  of  resignation  of  his  chair  of  Applied 
Christianity  in  Iowa  College.  It  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent temper  from  what  we  might  have  ex- 
pected after  his  published  statement  that  he 
held  in  Iowa  College  the  last  intrenchment  of 
true  Christian  Socialism  in  American  educa- 
tion, and  that  if  he  were  forced  out  nothing 
would  be  left. 

But  he  is  not  forced  out.  He  declares  that 
he  retires  voluntarily.  President  Gates  and 
the  faculty  and  the  trustees  have  all  stood  by 
him  loyally,  and  made  no  move  to  displace 
him.  For  them  and  for  the  college  to  which 
he  has  given  seven  years  of  service  he  has 
words  only  of  kind  appreciation.  No  amount 
of  public  clamor,  he  says,  has  induced  the 
trustees  to  take  any  official  steps  toward  sat- 
isfying it.  He  speaks  even  more  warmly  of 
the  "  noble  tolerance  and  patient  self-denial " 
of  the  teachers,  to  whom  "  no  words  can  ex- 
press "  his  gratitude.  The  kindliness  of  his 
spirit  which  bears  no  resentment,  appears 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  persuaded  the  woman 
who  founded  the  chair  expressly  for  his  occu- 
pancy to  remove  all  restrictions  and  allow 
the  endowment  to  remain. 

But  why  does  he  leave?  He  makes  it 
plain.  He  holds  and  teaches  that  the  present 
industrial  system,  with  its  "private  owner- 
ship of  natural  resources,  is  a  crime  against 
God  and  man  and  nature;"  that  "natural 
resources  are  not  property,  and  cannot  be  so 
held  without  destroying  the  liberty  of  man 
and  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  Christ."  The 
constituency  of  Iowa  College,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  the  public  generally  do  not 
hold  this  doctrine;  they  believe  in  the  exist- 
ing institutional  systems  of  society,  and  the 
support  of  this  and  all  other  colleges  must 
come  from  those  whose  money  comes 
through  that  system.  Professor  Herron  sees 
that  Iowa  College  cannot  expect  to  get  money 
from  men  who,  as  he  teaches  its  pupils,  are 
partners  in  and  profit  from  a  crime  against 
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God  and  man.      Seeing  this,  he  appreciates 
the  forbearance  of  the  trustees  in  not  remov- 
ing him,  and  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  remove 
liiraself.    He  has  done  a  right  tiling  in  resign- 
ing and  has  done  it  handsomely. 
It  is  a  very  serious  accusation  and  indict- 
1^  uient  which  Trofessor  Herron  brings  against 
\r  society  and  the  Church.     He  freely  admits 
that   the   doctrines   of   property     which    he 
holds,  and  which  he  declares  are  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  "  are  subversive  of  the  existing 
industrial  and  political  order."  They  certainly 
are.    He  teaches  that  no  man  can  rightfully 
own  a  plot  of  ground,  for  the  land  of  the 
earth  is  part  of  those  "natural  resources" 
which   "  are  not  property,"  and    he    insists 
upon  the  "  common  and  equal  right  of  all 
men  to  the  earth  and  its  resources,"  fertility, 
mines,   etc.,    "as   their  common  inheritance 
from  God."     Some  time  in  the  twentieth  or 
thirtieth  century  people  may  be  convinced 
that  the  religion  of  .Tesus  forbids  a  man  to 
own  a  house  and  lot  or  a  farm.    We  see  no 
sign  that  the  enlightened  public  mind  is  tend- 
ing that  way  in  New  York  or  Iowa.    It  is  too 
much,  and  Professor  Herron  has  the  good 
sense  to  see  it,  to  expect  the  public  to  sup- 
port institutions  which  seek  to  subvert  their 
accepted    social    conditions.      The    task    of 
subversion  belongs  to  the  outside  reformer, 
who  must  be  ready  to  await  the  insane  asy- 
lum or  the  cross;  he  has  had  good  company 
on  the  roster  of  both  cross  and  asylum,  but 
he  must  remember  that  there  are  many  more 
on  both  rosters  whose  rightful  place  is  to  be 
found  there,  and  the  public,  and  the  churches, 
and  the  colleges,  and  the  trustees,  and  the 
givers  have  only  their  own  light  to  go  by 
and  not  that  of  the  thirtieth  century. 

So  we  do  not  regret  that  Iowa  College  is  re- 
lieved of  the  burden  of  teaching  which  we 
hold  to  be  preposterously  wrong  and  unjust  to 
the  character  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  We 
have  more  respect  for  Professor  Herron,  the 
man,  than  for  Professor  Herron  the  teacher 
and  iconoclast.  His  heart  is  right;  he  does 
not  wish  to  wreck  or  injure  the  institution 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  leaves  it 
in  the  same  sweet  temper  which  the  Puritans 
driven  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  dis- 
played when  they  looked  longingly  back  to 
"  dear  England."  Whatever  may  be  Profes- 
sor Herron's  sociological  errors  we  will  for 


give  them  for  the  sweet  example  he  has  given 
of  Christian  charity  and  generosity. 


The    Religious    Question    in 
Japanese  Education. 

Even  across  the  Pacific  and  across  the 
American  Continent  comes  the  bruit  of  the 
educational  question  iu  Japan.  It  is  not  a 
very  great  question,  one  might  think,  but  it 
involves  a  large  principle,  that  of  the  rights 
of  the  Japanese  to  support  and  maintain  any 
religion  they  please,  even  the  Christian,  with- 
out being  discriminated  against. 

The  Japanese  Government  supports  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools.  From  those  schools  all 
religious  instruction  or  religious,  services, 
Buddhist,  Shinto,  or  Christian,  are  xery 
properly  excluded.  There  is  a  certificate  sys- 
tem by  which  students  pass  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  university.  The  students  in  the 
high  schools  and  universities  are  exempt  from 
conscription  in  the  army,  and  their  certificate 
of  graduation  opens  to  a  young  man  various 
appointments  in  almost  every  calling  which 
others  cannot  obtain.  To  all  these  privileges 
no  one  has  the  right  to  make  any  objection. 

But  the  Japanese  Government  also  gives 
these  privileges  to  certain  other  private 
schools  which  accept  the  required  curricu- 
lum of  studies  and  submit  to  inspection. 
Some  of  these  schools  receive  Government 
subvention,  and  some  do  not.  Their  students 
are  exempt  from  conscription,  and  are 
granted  the  regular  certificates  on  gradua- 
tion with  all  the  accruing  privileges. 

Now  the  Department  of  Education  has  is- 
sued an  order  that  in  no  such  schools  shall 
religious  instruction  of  any  sort  be  given,  or 
any  religious  exercises  observed.  This  ap- 
plies to  schools  which  receive  not  a  yen  from 
the  Government.  The  rule  has  excited  much 
criticism,  and  seriously  affects  half  a  dozen 
important  schools,  such  as  the  Doshisha  and 
the  Meiia  Gakuin.  which  have  hitherto  had 
Government  recognition,  but  in  which  Chris- 
tian instruction  is  given,  and  which,  indeed, 
have  it  for  a  principal  purpose  to  provide  a 
religious  education  for  the  children  of  Chris- 
tians. They  now  must  face  the  alternative 
of  giving  up  either  Government  recognition 
or  their  Christian  teaching.  It  is  a  very  se- 
rious question  with  them,  as  in  one  case  they 
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change  their  character  and  yield  the  reason 
for  their  existence,  while  in  the  other  case 
they  are  likely  to  lose  their  scholars,  who 
will  rest  under  a  serious  disadvantage.  We 
have  no  parallel  in  this  country,  where  stu- 
dents have  no  special  privileges  over  others. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  is  willing  to 
give  special  privileges  to  institutions  that 
maintain  the  grade  of  the  Imperial  schools, 
it  has  no  right  to  say  that  anything  shall  be 
considered  except  the  grade  of  thp  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  required  studies.  If  the 
school  wishes  to  give  additional  instruction 
in  bridge  building  or  rice-growing,  or  Budd- 
hism, or  Christianity;  if  it  requires  its  pu- 
pils to  wear  a  certain  style  of  dress  or  re- 
peat a  certain  form  of  prayer,  that  should  be 
none  of  the  business  of  the  Government  so 
long  as  it  gives  the  school  no  money.  It  may 
refuse  its  privileges  to  all  outside  schools, 
but  if  it  has  the  good  sense  to  utilize  the 
schools  it  should  put  no  restrictions  beyond 
those  of  the  curriculum  required.  To  do  so 
is  like  the  futile  attempt  of  the  State  of 
Florida  to  forbid  white  teachers  in  even  a 
private  colored  school. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  teachers  and 
directors  of  these  schools  in  Japan,  whatever 
their  denomination,  have  presented  their 
protest  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  have  agreed  to  give  up  all  the  advan- 
tages of  recognition  by  the  Government 
rather  than  forfeit  their  Christian  character, 
and  the  mission  boards  in  this  country,  with 
whose  work  they  are  more  or  less  closely 
identified,  have  agreed  to  support  them  in 
their  decision.  To  do  less  would  be  to  haul 
down  their  banner  at  a  time  when  the  most 
positive  assertion  of  their  rights  and  their 
faith  Is  needed.  But  Japan  cannot  afford  to 
discriminate  against  religion.  She  cannot 
choose  between  religions,  to  be  sure,  but  she 
ought  to  welcome  all  the  help  which  reli- 
gious faith  can  bring  to  elevate  the  national 
character.  To  do  otherwise  contradicts  her 
claim  to  maintain  religious  liberty. 


Imperial  Arbiters. 

We  are  having  another  object  lesson  in  re- 
gard to  the  power  and  nature  of  the  personal 
element  in  international  politics.  The  Czar 
of  Russia,  after  a  short  visit  to  family  friends, 


has  been  entertained  by  Emperor  William  at 
Potsdam,  and  this  week  Emperor  William  is 
being  received  in  England  with  an  exuber- 
ance of  welcome  which,  in  view  of  late  un- 
pleasantnesses, is  most  significant.  That  any- 
thing of  marked  impoi-tance  was  done  at 
Potsdam  does  not  appear.  The  two  sover- 
eigns were  alone  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Emperor  Frederick,  and  there 
was  a  short  conference  between  them  and 
their  respective  ministers.  Yet  there  are  the 
wildest  interpretations  of  the  meeting. 
France  is  certain  that  measures  were  consid- 
ered for  intervention  in  South  Africa,  and 
England  believes  that  the  Czar  wanted  to 
borrow  money  which  the  Emperor  was  un- 
willing to  lend.  The  United  States,  too,  come 
in  for  a  share,  and  those  brief  talks  were 
supposed  to  include  a  forecast  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  entrance  of  the  New  World  Power 
into  international  politics.  So,  too,  the  visit 
of  Emperor  William  to  England  is  looked 
upon  as  a  pledge  of  support  of,  or  at  least  non- 
interference with,  English  schemes,  whether 
in  Africa  or  Asia,  and  a  virtual  warning  to 
France  and  Russia  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Teuton  can  be  relied  upon  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  Slav  and  Latin. 

Much  of  all  this  is  ill-founded,  and  repre- 
sents little  more  than  the  popular  expression 
of  political  desires  or  hopes.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, stand  out  very  distinctly:  The  promi- 
nence of  the  personal  factor  in  the  control  of 
the  nations,  and  the  realization  by  the  rulers 
that  their  personal  intei-ests  ai'e  and  must  be 
identical  with  the  welfare  of  their  peoples. 
The  former  needs  no  special  note.  The  uni- 
versal recognition  of  it  by  the  press  of  every 
European  country  is  suflScient  witness  to  it. 
So  far  as  practical  politics  are  concerned  the 
actions  of  these  two  men  are  watched  more 
carefully  than  was  the  great  Conference  at 
The  Hague.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  there 
has  come  about  a  marked  change,  indicated 
by  the  second.  The  persons  have  become  to 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  identified 
with  the  nations,  and  when  they  are  spoken 
of,  watched  and  interpretedv  it  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  peoples.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  is 
quite  a  while  since  we  have  heard  anything 
of  the  gospel  of  his  consecrated  person.  There 
is  less  and  less  of  the  swagger  of  importance 
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which  made  every  one  watch  for  his  utter- 
ances with  curiosity  and  not  a  little  anxiety. 
The  discussion  as  to  whether  he  were  not 
really  slightly  insane  has  disappeared,  and  he 
is  on  every  hand  regarded  as  a  shrewd  and 
on  the  whole  wise  and  far-seeing  ruler.  Czar 
Nicholas,  too,  is  less  of  an  autocrat  even  than 
at  his  coronation,  and  references  to  him  on 
every  hand  identify  him  less  with  schemes 
of  political  advances  than  with  plans  for  the 
industrial  development  of  his  country.  Em- 
peror William  wants  a  big  navy,  but  his  pet 
scheme  is  one  of  internal  canals.  Czar  Nich- 
olas bends  all  his  energies  toward  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  and  the  Baltic  Canal,  while 
the  Ballvans  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia 
liave  to  wait. 

Another  significant  fact  not  merely  brought 
out  in  these  two  visits  but  increasingly  mani- 
fest in  the  trend  of  international  politics  in 
Europe  is  the  division  of  the  countries  into 
three  classes,  Anglo-German,  Slav  and  Latin, 
and  the  recognition  by  all  that  the  interests 
of  each  are,  if  not  identical,  at  least  sympa- 
thetic. That  German  statesmen  should  feel 
drawn  to  English  statesmen  is  fundamentally 
natural,  just  as  it  has  always  been  considered 
unnatural  that  St.  Petersburg  should  ally 
itself  with  Paris.  So  also  the  Triple  Alliance 
has  been  recognized  as  containing  within  it- 
self the  principle  of  disintegration  by  its 
combination  of  the  Saxon,  Slav  and  Latin, 
with  Austria,  where  each  is  so  powerful,  as 
the  most  uncertain  quantity.  Italy's  friend- 
ship for  England  has  always  been  recognized 
as  factitious,  due  to  her  necessity  for  a  mari- 
time ally.  Between  Rome  and  London  there 
can  by  no  possibility  be  the  affiliation  that 
may  naturally  exist  between  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, notwithstanding  the  rivalries  of  German 
and  English  manufacturers. 

If  amid  the  very  diverse  interpretations  of 
these  two  visits  we  may  mention  our  own,  we 
would  give  as  the  most  significant  the  evi- 
dent recognition  by  these  Emperors  of  this 
natural  classification,  together  with  the  as- 
sertion that  the  division  is  one  calling  not 
for    hostility    between    the    races,    but    for 
friendship;  not  for  war,  but  for  peace.  There 
1    are  no  indications  that  the  German  sought 
.    to  sow  discord  between    the    Russian    and 
French,  or  that  the  Russian  felt  aggrieved  at 
,    the    manifestation    of    cordial  relations  be- 


tween German  and  English.  If  Nicholas 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  no  supporter  of  the 
reianclte,  William  made  it  equally  clear  that 
he  was  not  concerning  himself  about  Russian 
development  and  that  Samoa  had  no  sort  of 
relation  to  Port  Arthur. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  correct  one,  these  two  visits  at  Pots- 
dam and  London  are  of  great  significance 
not  merely  to  the  countries  immediately  in- 
terested, but  to  all  others.  A  great  deal  is 
said  at  times  and  in  some  quarters  of  the 
strife  between  the  great  world  races,  as  if 
tliat  involved  hostility.  Tliere  may  be  and 
will  be  rivalry,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
hostility.  The  Anglo-German  needs  the 
Latin;  each  needs  the  Slav,  that  the  best  of 
each  may  contribute  its  share  to  the  world's 
prosperity.  May  it  not  be  that  the  United 
States,  combining  so  many  different  ele- 
ments, shall  prove  an  important  factor  in 
thus  uniting  all?  These  repeated  curtesies 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon  each 
other  as  enemies  shoAV  whither  their  thoughts 
are  directed  and  are  a  strong  indication  of 
genuine  peace. 


Our  Duties  in   China. 

From  various  sources  there  come  reports, 
which  we  are  inclined  and  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  true,  that  the  United  States  does  not 
propose  to  sit  still  and  make  no  effective 
protest  against  the  exclusion  of  American 
trade  from  China. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  any  interference  with 
the  rights  of  another  country.  We  shall 
make  no  threat  and  no  claim  against  China. 
We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  the  same 
privileges  as  other  countries  may  have.  But 
what  we  ask  is  that  other  countries  shall 
keep  their  hands  off  and  shallnot  shut  us 
out  of  what  is  not  theirs. 

China  wants  to  be  let  alone  to  work  out 
her  own  salvation,  and  with  a  little  patience 
she  can  do  it.  She  will  take  the  help  of 
citizens  of  other  countries,  perhaps,  espe- 
cially of  Japan,  but  she  does  not  want  to 
give  away  her  territory.  Under  one  pretext 
or  another  Russia,  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  Italy  are  demanding  concessions, 
the  control  of  ports  and  adjacent  territory. 
Where  they  get  a  port  they,  or  at  least  Rus- 
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sia,  Germany  and  France,  are  likely  to  let 
the  products  of  their  own  country  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty,  while  products  of  other 
countries  must  pay  a  duty  that  will  be  pro- 
hibitive. So  France  does  with  ail  her  col- 
onies. None  but  French  products  can  enter 
Madagascar.  China  yields  her  ports  to  these 
Powers  and  to  such  restrictions  of  trade 
only  under  the  pressure  of  compulsion. 

Now  we  may  not  intermeddle,  perhaps,  in 
the  negotiations  by  which  Germany,  France 
or  Russia  shall  get  control  of  Chinese  ter- 
ritory. But  we  can  declare  that  within  that 
territory  we  have  rights  of  trade  with  which 
they  have  no  right  to  interfere.  Whatever 
changes  may  take  place,  our  rights  continue. 
China  must  not  be  forced  to  grant  to  any 
one  of  these  countries  the  privilege  of  shut- 
ting out  our  trade,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  use 
any  pressure  we  can  to  protect  the  rights  of 
our  citizens  against  invasion  and  destruc- 
tion. In  this  moral  pressure,  behind  which 
always  lies  the  possibility  of  physical  pres- 
sure, we  shall  have  the  fullest  support  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  interests  are  identical 
with  our  own,  and  who  makes  all  her  ports 
in  the  East  free,  wdth  equal  rights  of  trade, 
to  all  nations,  claiming  no  special  privileges 
for  herself. 

It  is  understood  that  some  of  these  Eu- 
ropean Powers  have  suggested  to  the  United 
States  that  we  join  them  in  the  partition  of 
China  and  ourselves  take  a  poi't.  We  are 
quite  too  benevolently  disposed  toward 
China  to  do  this.  Our  attitude  toward  the 
rising  Empire  of  Japan  has  been  wholly 
benevolent;  so  it  is  and  must  be  to  China. 
If  China  does  us  any  wrong  we  shall  not 
make  that  a  pretext  for  seizing  her  territory 
as  the  other  Powers  do;  we  shall  take  other 
satisfaction,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 
But  we  cannot  tamely  submit  to  seeing  our 
merchants  and  our  trade  shut  out,  port  by 
port,  until  they  are  all  excluded  from  a  mar- 
ket that  belongs  to  us  as  much  as  to  any- 
body and  which  China  wants  us  to  have. 
Our  protest,  joined  to  that  of  England,  is 
likely  to  give  the  Chinese  Government  cour- 
age to  refuse  such  demands.  This  is  not 
likely  to  mean  war,  but  it  is  fortunate  that 
we  now  have  in  our  possession  a  base  in  the 
Philippines  of  so  great  advantage,  with  good 
ports  for  our  navy,  so  that  we  can  back  what 


we  say  with  effective  arguments  that  will 
l)e  understood  by  those  who  know  what  we 
can  do,  as  well  as  say.  The  United  States 
must  speak  no  word  for  the  robbery  of  the 
weaker  States,  but  it  has  the  right  to  speak 
so  as  to  be  heard  in  protection  of  those  in 
whom  we  have  a  national  interest.  We  are 
glad  if  our  Government  is  determined  to  in- 
sist on  an  "  open  door  "  in  China.  Lord 
Beresford  did  not  speak  to  deaf  ears. 


The  elections  are  over;  the  President  has 
been  supported,  and  we  can  turn  from  the 
discussion  of  policy  to  carrying  it  out.  And  the 
tirst  thing  of  importance  is  the  substitution 
of  civil  for  military  rule  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico.  There  everything  depends  on  the  selec- 
tion of  the  new  Civil  Governor.  He  does  not 
uted  to  be  a  military  man,  tho  he  may  be  an 
ottlcer  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  If  chosen  from 
the  Army,  this  is  not  a  position  to  go  by  sen- 
iority, but  the  selection  of  the  man  must  be 
made  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  people  to 
be  governed,  and  not  of  personal  pride  or 
politics.  The  suggestion  of  the  name  of  Gen- 
eral Wood  for  Cuba  is  an  excellent  one.  0th- 
ov  officers  there  rank  him,  but  that  should 
make  no  difference.  He  knows  the  island, 
and  has  accomplished  wonders  through  his 
medical  as  well  as  military  ability.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  he  will  receive  the  appoint- 
ment. For  Porto  Rico  we  have  seen  but  one 
name  seriously  mentioned,  that  of  Dr.  Henry 
K.  Carroll,  whose  appointment  has  been 
asked  by  a  petition  of  a  large  number  of  the 
most  progressive  and  loyal  Porto  Ricans, 
who  were  greatly  pleased  with  his  thorough 
and  sympathetic  work  while  serving  as  Spe- 
cial Commissioner  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  things  there.  His  report  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  and  is  very  full  and  thorough. 
It  recommends  the  speedy  adoption  of  a  ter- 
ritorial system  of  government.  Some  mili- 
tary men  and  the  three  members  of  the  other 
Commission  who  were  sent  to  Porto  Rico 
would  prefer  to  continue  the  present  system 
of  autocratic  military  government,  or  to  have 
a  civil  government  which  would  intrust  very 
little  to  the  people.  We  hold  that  our  true 
policy  is  to  give  the  people  all  the  political 
rights  possible  under  a  territorial  system  of 
government  and  thus  settle  the  matter  at 
once.     For  this  reason  we  want  a  wise  and 
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experienced  mau  appointed  Civil  Governor 
who  believes  in  the  people  and  will  have 
their  full  confidence. 


There  will  be  submitted  for  final  adoption 
at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  in  Columbus,  this  week, 
the  Municipal  Programme,  a  complete 
scheme  of  municipal  government  in  the  elab- 
oration and  perfection  of  which  seven  prom- 
inent members  of  the  League  have  been  en- 
gaged for  two  years.  The  members  of  this 
group  are  Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming,  of  New 
Yorli,  chairman;  Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  of 
Columbia  University;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews;  Prof.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Charles 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Guthrie,  of  Pittsburg.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible,  to  create  another 
committee  so  admirably  equipped  for  the 
work  which  this  one  in  1897  set  out  to  do. 
We  can  at  present  only  point  out  the  leading 
features  of  the  committee's  comprehensive 
Municipal  Coi-porations  Act.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  municipal  legislature  consisting 
of  one  chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  to 
be  elected  on  a  general  ticket  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  The  Mayor's  term  is  two  years 
and  one-third  of  the  councilmen  are  chosen 
at  each  mayoralty  election.  The  plan  sep- 
arates local  from  national  and  State  elections, 
provides  for  the  effective  application  of  civil 
service  rules,  calls  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  elective  municipal  offices  by 
petition  Instead  of  convention,  and  practically 
prohibits  the  sale  of  municipal  franchises  by 
requiring  for  such  sale  the  votes  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  councilmen, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor.  The  Munic- 
ipal Program  (which  includes  several  con- 
stitutional amendments)  after  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  I^eague,  will  be  published  in 
a  volume  also  containing  papers  relating  to 
the  purpose  of  the  changes  which  are  recom- 
mended, and  will  be  a  very  serviceable  hand- 
book for  the  promotion  of  municipal  reform. 


years  we  have  been  far  behind  the  European 
nations  in  the  development  of  our  postal  sys- 
tem. We  have  no  post  telegraphs  and  no 
parcels  post,  altho  they  have  been  often  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  by  our  Postmaster- 
Generals.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  Post- 
master-General Wanamaker  might  persuade 
Congress  to  do  something,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible. Now  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  with 
a  membership  of  twelve  hundred  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  the  country,  has  passed 
a  resolution  urging  that  Congress  pass  a  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  parcels 
post  similar  to  that  in  operation  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  It  can  be  done  with 
no  loss  to  the  Government  at  about  the  Eng- 
lish rate,  which  is  six  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  two  cents  for  each  additional 
pound  up  to  eleven  pounds.  The  limit  of  ex- 
pense is  about  twenty-five  cents.  At  present 
our  rate  is  prohibitive,  as  it  is  more  than  ex- 
press companies  charge,  and  Mr.  Wanamaker 
said  tliat  there  were  only  four  strong  objec- 
tors against  a  parcels  post,  and  those  were 
the  four  express  companies.  The  people  will 
heartily  favor  such  a  postal  reform,  what- 
ever the  express  companies  may  say. 


It  sometimes  seems  as  if  in  this  country  we 
were  so  busy  electing  officers  that  we  have 
no  time  to  consider  and  carry  out  policies  ex- 
cept as  they  are  thrust  upon  us.    For  many 


The  Samoan  question  is  settled,  and  settled 
in  wliat  is  unquestionably  the  best  way  for 
all  concerned.  The  United  States  secures  Tu- 
tulla  with  its  incomparable  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago;  Germany  gets  the  islands  in  which  she 
is  most  interested  commercially,  and  also  sat- 
isfies the  sentiment  of  the  German  people 
who  want  Apia,  whether  it  pays  or  not;  Eng- 
land keeps  the  Gilbert  Islands,  rounds  out 
her  possession  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  and 
is  freed  from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  Tonga 
group,  and  the  famous  harbor  of  Nine,  be- 
sides gaining  important,  for  her,  concessions 
in  Zanzibar,  not  to  speak  of  possible  tho 
not  definite  advantages  in  South  Africa.  That 
tripartite  government  was  a  failure  was  evi- 
dent. Partition  between  three  Powers  was 
an  impossibility.  For  some  reasons  we  would 
have  preferred  English  rule  to  German  In 
Upolu  and  Savaii,  because  of  language  and 
methods  of  government.  That  we  shall  find 
the  Germans  good  neighbors,  however,  is  un- 
questioned, and  when  we  look  at  the  broader 
relations  there  are  so  many  reasons  in  favor 
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of  tlie  present  arrangement  that  we  cannot 
feel  even  a  slight  disappointment.  German 
rule  in  the  Pacific  is  improving  constantly, 
as  is  testified  to  by  our  missionaries,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  will  find  occasion  to  regret  the 
<hange. 


Not  a  few  uuauthentieated  statements 
have  been  made  as  to  the  support  that  our 
Government  was  giving,  through  ^ General 
Otis,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  th6 
F^hilippiues.  It  has  been  said  that  General 
Otis  has  suppressed  the  circulation  of  Bibles 
there.  We  have  the  best  authority  for  saying 
tliat  this  is  untrue.  General  Otis  is  himself 
■I  strict  Presbyterian,  and  has  through  chap- 
lains and  other  agencies  distributed  a  large 
amount  of  Christian  literature.  We  are  very 
|)ositive  that  the  statement  that  General  Otis 
is  paying  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  as  salary  is  untrue.  Very 
early  in  the  history  of  United  States  govern- 
ment in  Havana  the  payment  of  any  public 
moneys  for  such  a  purpose  was  disallowed, 
and  we  are  sure  that  General  Otis  would  in- 
augurate nothing  of  the  kind,  at  least  with- 
out consulting  the  President,  which  he  has 
not  done.  We  may  say  safely  that  no  recog- 
nition or  denial  of  ownership  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  particularly  that  held  by  friars,  has 
been  made,  nor  will  be  except  after  decision 
by  competent  courts.  We  advise  our  too  sus- 
picious friends  to  be  sure  of  their  facts  before 
they  criticise,  and  we  say  this  to  both  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  complainants. 


....  The  Democratic  politicians  of  Mary- 
laud  have  announced  that  one  of  them, 
whose  seat  in  the  coming  Legislature  is  sure, 
will  introduce  a  resolution  to  amend  the  State 
Constitution  in  some  way  that  will  shut  out 
the  negro  vote.  The  most  thoroughgoing 
way  would  be  that  of  the  Louisiana  inven- 
tion, adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, tho  not  yet  by  popular  vote,  which  is  to 
add  to  the  educational  provision  one  which 
excludes  from  its  application  the  descendants 
of  any  who  were  voters  before  the  recon- 
struction which  gave  the  negroes  suffrage. 
In  such  a  State  as  Maryland,  with  its  largely 


inedominant  white  Vote,  we  presume  it  will 
be  regarded  enough  to  require  a  property  or 
educational  qualification,  as  the  purpose  is 
not  so  much  to  shut  out  the  negroes  as  it  is 
to  make  the  State  safely  Democratic. 

.  . .  .All  the  school  books  pubhshed  by  Holt 
&  Co.  have  been  rejected  by  the  precious 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  for  the  rea- 
son that  an  article  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  in  an  educational  journal  published 
by  them  called  the  President  of  the  Board  a 
"  fine  old  educational  mastodon,"  and  that 
certain  members  were  "  easily  influenced " 
by  "  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder." 
That  is  a  very  unfair  reprisal,  and  an  un- 
worthy use  of  power— but  no  more  than  was 
to  be  expected;  and  there  was  provocation. 

....  Smallpox  has  been  absolutely  stamped 
out  of  Porto  Rico  In  less  than  a  year 
by  compulsory  vaccination.  Major  Groff, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  says 
that  not  a  case  is  known  where  for  cen- 
turies the  disease  has  been  epidemic.  This 
is  one  result  of  American  occupation,  and 
for  it  the  island  owes  great  thanks  to 
General  Henry,  Major  Groff,  Dr.  Ames  and 
the  other  oflicers  who  have  accomplished 
this  wonderful  work. 

....  Nothing  else  is  so  important  at  pres- 
ent for  the  betterment  of  the  Indians  as  the 
discontinuance  of  the  ration  system.      The 
Mohonk  Conference  has  said  that  again  and 
again,  and  now  we  have  the  report  of  the 
conference  of  Indian  workers,  missionaries, 
agents,  teachers  and  matrons  in  Oklahoma, 
who  have  passed  unanimous  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  nothing  else  so  pauperizes  the 
Indians  and  that  "  steps  should  be  taken  by 
those  in  authority  totally  to  discontinue  "  it. 
....  We  have  a  word  of  praise  for  Robeson 
County,  in  North  Carolina,  which  tries  and 
punishes  her  criminals  legally  and  not  by  a 
mob.    A  Raleigh  paper  praises  the  people  of 
the  county  for  protecting  their  women  by 
lawful  means.     One  negro  goes  to  the  peni- 
tentiary within  three  days  after  the  attempt 
to  make  an  assault,   while  another  is  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  for  the  crime.    Tliat  is 
the  decent  way  to  deal  with  crime,  and  the 
most  effective. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Revivals  and  Their  Alternative. 

The  one  purpose  of  tlie  Christian  Church 
is  to  malie  men  Christians,  and  then  to  malie 
them  better  Christians.  This  assumes  that 
people,  or  at  least  most  people,  are  not  Chris- 
tians by  birth  and  nature,  and  that  they  need 
to  become  Christians.  It  assumes  that  being 
a  Christian  is  something  more  than  the  inev- 
itable condition  of  being  born  in  a  so-called 
Christian  country,  and  that  to  become  a 
Christian  implies  what  is  called  conversion. 
In  this  sense  of  the  word  until  one  is  con- 
verted he  is  not  a  Christian. 

Conversion  means,  then,  the  beginning  of 
a  Christian  life;  and  a  Christian  life  is  such  a 
life  as  is  devoted  to  the  love  and  service  of 
God  and  one's  fellow-men.  To  be  converted, 
or,  in  more  Biblical  phrase,  to  convert,  is  to 
turn  from  a  life  of  selfishness,  or  apathy,  a 
life  governed  by  pleasure  or  ease  or  ambition 
or  any  personal  interest,  to  a  life  that  seeks 
the  advantage  not  of  self  but  of  the  universe 
of  God  and  man.  When  one  resolves  to  begin 
that  life,  usually  under  a  sense  of  duty  to 
God  and  gratitude  to  Jesus  Christ,  ho  is  con- 
verted, he  has  become  a  Christian.  He  has 
hereby  made  the  most  important  and  fateful 
of  all  resolves,  that  which  settles  a  noble 
character.  Only  by  such  conversion  can  one 
reach  the  highest  ideal  of  manhood,  which  is 
Christian  manhood,  or  lilieness  to  Christ. 

How  shall  the  Church  persuade  people  to 
begin  their  Christian  life,  to  convert,  or  be 
converted  V 

Very  frequently  this  is  secured  by  getting 
up  a  special  public  interest  in  religion,  so 
that  people  will  begin  to  tallj  and  think  about 
it.  and  by  this  means  help  each  other  so  that 
under  a  needed  and  most  laudable  excitement 
they  shall  turn,  convert,  to  the  Christian  pur- 
pose and  life.  We  call  this  a  revival,  and  it 
has  been  the  door  by  Avhich  multitudes  of 
men  have  entered  on  the  Christian  life. 

But  we  are  told  nowadays  that  revivals 
are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  often  drawn  that  Christianity  has 
less  and  less  power  among  our  people.    Yet. 


someliow,  the  number  of  members  of  our 
Christian  churches  is  increasing  at  a  ratio 
faster  than  that  of  the  population.  The  Con- 
gregational statistics,  which  are  the  most 
complete  obtainable,  show  255,034  communi- 
cants in  18G0;  30G,518  in  1870;  384,332  in 
1880;  506,832  in  1890,  and  628,234  in  1898. 
These  have  not  generally  come  in  revivals. 
Their  source  is  indicated  by  examining  the 
statistics  of  additions  on  confession.  Thus 
eight  small  churches  in  Massachusetts,  in 
alphabetical  order  from  "  Canton "  to 
"  Chelmsford,"  with  a  membership  from  47 
to  103,  show  additions  by  confession  as  fol- 
lows: 6,  0,  5,  3,  5,  4,  3,  4  during  1898.  If 
members  are  not  added  by  revivals,  they  are 
added  in  some  other  way,  and  even  in  larger 
numbers  than  by  revivals.  What  is  that  oth- 
er way? 

It  is  the  way  by  which  people  ought  nor- 
mally to  begin  the  Christian  life,  that  of  in- 
dividual resolve  and  consecration,  apart  from 
the  excitement  of  a  crowd  whose  feelings  are 
worked  upon  by  each  other's  sense  of  sin  and 
duty.  It  is  a  religious  commonplace  that 
people  ought  not  to  Avait  for  a  revival  to  be- 
come Christians;  if,  noAV,  they  are  not  wait- 
ing for  it  we  ought  to  be  glad.  If  the  deca- 
dence of  revivals  meant  that  people  ceased  to 
become  Christians,  then  it  would  be  a  ter- 
ribly serious  loss  to  the  moral  forces  of  the 
world;  but  if  they  still  become  Christians, 
and  in  larger  numbers,  we  have  evidence  of 
a  healthier  religious  condition  in  our 
churches. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  fact.  Let  there 
be  revivals,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  people 
who  are  not  usually  under  church  influences, 
but  let  us  desire  and  plan  that  those  who  are 
growing  up  in  Christian  families,  who  attend 
Christian  churches,  who  are  members  of  Sab- 
bath-schools and  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies,  shall  become  Chris- 
tian in  the  easy  and  normal  way,  by  being 
influeucod  in  early  life,  one  by  one,  to  make 
the  resolve  which,  under  the  Spirit  of  God. 
shall  inaugurate  the  Christian  life.  It  is  a 
better  way  than  that  of  revivals.    It  is  likely 
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to  produce  a  sounder  and  more  permanent 
Christian  life  and  character.  In  the  progress 
of  the  Church  we  may  properly  expect  that 
revivals  will  become  fewer  and  fewer,  while 
conversions  become  more  and  more  numer- 
ous, rot  bunched  in  seven-year  periods  but 
spread  uniformly  over  the  months  and  years, 
that  the  time  of  conversion  may  hardly  be 
liuown,  because  children  are  taught  so  early 
in  life  what  is  their  duty  to  God.  Let  us  not 
then  look  so  much  for  occasional  revivals  as 
for  frequent  conversions  and  for  accessions 
at  every  communion  season  to  the  church. 
When  the  community  is  thoroughly  permeat- 
ed with  Christian  influences  revivals  will 
cease,  and  Pentecost  will  continue  through 
all  the  years. 


A  Suggestion  to   Ministers. 
By    Howard    Agnew   Johnston,    D.D. 

For  two  consecutive  years  the  ministers 
in  the  New  York  Presbytery  have  gathered 
for  a  two  days'  conference  at  Riverdale,  a 
convenient  suburb.  The  number  is  larger 
this  year  than  last.  The  purpose  is  the  sim- 
ple one  to  face  the  truth  in  a  great  desire 
to  have  it  possess  us  more  completely.  This 
year  the  two  men  of  God  who  lead  our  con- 
ference are  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  Dr. 
Maltbie  Babcock.  It  is  impossible  for  a  com- 
pany of  earnest  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
meet  thus  without  being  greatly  blessed  in 
their  own  lives  and  girded  anew  for  service. 

Now  the  suggestion  is  that  this  sort  of 
gathering  may  be  duplicated  by  ministers 
everywhere.  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  company  of  men 
who  are  busier  or  more  burdened  than  the 
pastors  in  New  York;  but  these  two  days 
are  worth  far  more  than  it  costs  to  plan  and 
arrange  to  set  them  apart  for  such  a  confer- 
ence. Let  the  ministers  all  over  the  land 
come  thus  together  for  conference  and 
prayer.  Let  there  be  heart-searching  and 
confession  of  selfishness  and  sin.  Let  there 
be  a  waiting  upon  God  for  illumination  of 
his  Word  and  for  renewed  consecration  to 
his  service.  Why  should  this  not  be  done  ? 
In  communities  where  the  ministers  are  of 
different  denominations  let  them  all  come 
together  as  ministers  of  Christ. 

Who  will  question  that  two  days,  or  even 


one  day,  thus  spent  would  result  In  a  quick- 
ening of  thousands  of  souls,  as  pastors  go 
to  their  people  having  had  their  lips  touched 
with  a  live  coal  from  ofC  the  altar.  This  sug- 
gestion is  a  plea  that  the  ministers  of  Christ 
who  read  it  naay  be  moved  to  take  steps  to- 
ward such  a  conference  in  their  vicinity. 
Our  land  may  be  stirred  by  the  very  power 
of  God  if  we  wait  thus  on  him.  longing  for 
blessing  and  ready  to  obey. 

New  York  City. 


The  Warszawiak    case    being    in    an  ap- 
parently inextricable  tangle  between  the  ses- 
sion   of    the    Fifth     Avenue     Presbyterian 
Church,  the  New  York  Presbytery,  the  Synod 
of  New  York  and  the  General  Assembly,  the 
session  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  or  at 
least  a  portion  of  it,  has  seemed  to  think  that 
the  best  way  is  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
declaring  Mr.  Warszawiak  again  a  member 
of  the  church.    They  accordingly  did  so  at  a 
meeting  of  the  session  last  week.    It  was  not, 
however,   announced  from    the    pulpit,    as 
would  naturally  be  expected,  and  it  appeals 
that  the  minority  of  the  session,  led  by  Mr. 
Silas  B.  Brownell,  who  has  been  the  prosecu- 
tor of  Mr.  Warszawiak,  have  appealed  to  the 
Presbytery  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  the  session  to  decide  the  matter, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  ec- 
clesiastical courts.    The  action  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  session  appears  to  have  been  based 
chiefly  upon  the  feeling  that  there  was  not 
much  use  in  trying  to  find  a  pastor  as  long 
as  this  case  of  discipline  was  hanging  over 
the  church.    The  hunt  for  a  pastor  does  not 
seem  to   meet  with  great  success,   perhaps 
through    the    inability  of  the  committee  in 
charge  to  agree.    At  any  rate  it  is  reported 
that  there  has  been  no  progress.    Mr.  Wars- 
zawiak announces  that  just  as  soon  as  he  is 
fairly  reinstated  he  will  resign,  but  is  not 
going  to  resign  until  his  reinstatement  and 
indorsement  are  complete.    There  have  been 
stories  that  he  would  expect  reimbursement 
for  the  damage  to  his  interests  and  his  gen- 
eral character,  but  those  do  not  appear  to  be 
well  founded. 

Our  readers  will  recall  the  discussion 

in  regard  to  the  decay  of  Protestantism  in 
New  England,  and  especially  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  charge  of  decay  by  Governor 
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Rollins,  of  New  Hampshire.    There  has  been 
an  investigation  by  competent  persons,  and 
the  New  York  Observer  sums  up  the  result. 
It  shows  that  in  the  country  districts  of  the 
five  largest  New  England  States  the  Prot- 
estant churches  have  not  lost  and  are  not 
losing  their  influence;  that  many  irreligious 
fommunities    have    been    recovered    to    reli- 
gious habits;  that    there    are    few,    if  any, 
town    centers    where    gross    irreligion    pre- 
vails;    that    co-operative     Christianity     has 
many -illustrations,  and  that  only  money  is 
needed  for  the  successful  working  of  the  en- 
tire section.  The  existing  condition  thus  is  en- 
couraging, the  tendency  is  upward,  and  the 
present  good  is  but  the  vantage  ground  for 
further    success.    The    statement    does    not 
ignore  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  400,- 
000  French  Canadians,  but  relates  specifical- 
ly   to    the    Protestant    communities,    which 
have  only  an  indirect  responsibility  for  those 
Roman    Catholics.    An   illustration  is  given 
of  a  town  where  in  1S92  religious  services 
were  few  and  vice  dominant,  but  where  now 
there  are  two  self  supporting  churches,  while 
there  is  preaching  in  a  number  of  outlying 
places.    An  examination  as  to  the  standing 
of  ministers    shows    that    out    of    sixty-two 
home  missionary  churches  fifty-seven  have 
ministers  who  are  graduates  of  both  college 
and    seminary.    A    singular    and    important 
feature  Is  the  work  of  women  evangelists 
from  Mr.  Moody's  training  schools  in  East 
Northfleld   and    Chicago.    They    have   been 
able  at  times  to  do  what  men  could  hardly 
do,  and  have  had  marked  success  in  resus- 
citating   churches,     in    forming    new    ones 
(seven  out  of  fourteen  new  Congregational 
Churches),  and    especially    in    reaching  in- 
dividuals.   Altogether,   the   situation   is   full 
of  hope. 

In  view  of  the  declaration  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government  in  regard  to  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  Japan,  a  deputa- 
tion representing  the  principal  Christian 
schools  called  on  the  Minister  of  Education 
recently.  They  set  forth  that  the  Govern- 
ment by  imposing  such  severe  political  dis- 
abilities on  the  Christian  schools  really  vio- 
lated the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  con- 
science. While  admitting  that  Instruction 
in  a  specific  religion  in  schools  where  at- 
tendance  is    compulsory    is    not   justifiable, 


there  should  be  no  such  discrimination 
against  those  who  of  their  own  free  choice 
entered  schools  where  a  particular  form  of 
religion  is  taught.  To  this  the  Minister  re- 
plied In  a  very  vague  way  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  follow  out  its  policy  of  keep- 
ing education  and  religion  entirely  apart. 
Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  shows  that  the  Christian 
character  of  the  Doshisha  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Neesima  was  clearly  understood  by 
such  men  as  Marquis  Ito,  Count  Ikuma,  and 
others  who  gave  it  cordial  indorsement. 
While  such  indorsement  was  undoubtedly 
private  and  not  in  any  way  binding  upon 
the  Governments,  it  did  furnish  a  ground 
for  belief  that  the  school  and  its  principles 
would  have  fair  dealing  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governments.  The  Japan  Mail,  comment- 
ing upon  this,  indorses  it  fully,  and  warns 
the  Japanese  Government  that  the  empire 
"  seems  to  be  embarking  on  a  course  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  which  will  Injure  her 
greatly,  not  only  in  her  national  morality, 
but  also  in  her  international  reputation."  In 
connection  with  this  a  Conference  of  officers 
of  various  Mission  Boards  and  Societies 
carrying  on  work  in  Japan  was  held  in  this 
city  last  week.  A  resolution  passed  by  the 
representatives  in  Japan  of  six  Christian 
schools  declaring  that  they  would  rather  give 
up  their  Government  recognition  than  their 
Christian  teaching  was  presented  and  most 
heartily  indorsed.  The  Boards  represented 
were  those  of  the  Baptist,  Congregational. 
Episcopal,  Methodist  and  Reformed 
Churches. 

. . .  .Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  presented  his 
formal  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  and  includ- 
ed in  it  an  earnest  and  hearty  recommenda- 
tion to  the  church  to  call  to  its  pastorate  Dr. 
Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  pastor  of  the  Brown 
Memorial  Church  of  Baltimore.  In  present- 
ing his  resignation  he  reminds  them  that 
when  the  question  first  came  up  of  accepting 
the  professorship  in  Princeton  University 
he  said  that  he  would  remain  with  them  until 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  successor. 
He  believes  that  Dr.  Babcock  is  just  the  man 
to  take  up  the  work;  that  he  will  accept  the 
call,  and  therefore  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
him  to  take  the  step  he  has  had  in  mind.  In 
doing  this  he  affirms,  as  lie  has  many  times 
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before,  that  he  does  not  consider  that  he  is 
in  any  sense  leaving  the  ministry,  but  rather 
going  into  it  still  deeper.  He  says  that  "  there 
is  no  place  in  which  the  preaching  of  plain 
and  practical  Christianity  is  more  necessary 
than  in  our  colleges.     There  is  no  way  in 
which  a  man  who  wants  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  faith,  hope  and  charity  and  clean  living 
can  find  a  wider  audience  than  through  the 
printed  page."     The  session  of  the  church 
following  upon  this  presented  the  name  of 
Dr.  Babcock  to  the  congregation,  'who  unani- 
mously adopted  the  recommendation  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  place  the  call 
before  Dr.   Babcock.     Among  those  on  the 
committee  are  Morris  K.  Jesup,  J.  Cleveland 
Cady,  Theron  G.  Strong,  John  E.   Parsons, 
W.  H.  H.  Moore,  and  others.    That  the  com- 
mittee will  not  have  an  altogether  easy  task 
is  evident  from  the  strenuous  efforts  being 
made  in  Baltimore  to  retain  Dr.   Babcock, 
who  is  perhaps  the  leading  Protestant  minis- 
ter in  the  city,  sharing  with  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons the  highest  regard  of  the  entire  popu- 
lace.    Not  merely  his  own  church  but  the 
city  at  large  are  up  in  arms  and  declare  that 
he  must  not  leave  them.    He  has  already  had 
numerous  invitations  to  prominent  churches, 
and  announces  that  he  will  leave  only  as  it 
becomes  perfectly  evident  that  a  wider  field 
and  sterner  duty  call  him  to  New  York.  Com- 
menting upon  the  newspaper  remarks  that 
the   Presbyterian   Church    is   "  not   what   it 
used  to  be,"  he  characterizes  it  as  "  the  veri- 
est rot "  and  never  pays  any  attention  to  it, 
but  says  if  there  are  many  more  editorials 
written  on  the  "  stony  ground  "  In  New  York 
it  will  make  him  decide  to  go  there  right  off. 
If  Dr.  Babcock  leaves  Baltimore  it  will  be  a 
serious  loss  to  the  general  pulpit  there. 


Biblical  Research. 

Excavations  in  Palestine. 

Important  excavations  were  carried  on  dur- 
ing last  season  at  Tell  Zakarlya,  in  Palestine. 
Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss,  who  has  them  in  charge,  has 
written  a  series  of  reports  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  three  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  State- 
ment of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and 
from  these  reports  we  glean  the  following  facts : 


The  diggings  have  uncovered  a  large  fortress 
erected  in  pre-Roman  times,  probably  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  11:9).  The  hill  which  was 
chosen  for  excavation  stands  almost  isolated, 
rising  abruptly  for  350  feet  above  the  Vale  of 
Elah,  the  ancient  highway  from  the  plain  to 
Hebron.  Far  away  to  the  west  a  long  extent 
of  sea  is  visible,  and  between  lies  almost  the 
whole  land  of  Philistia.  To  the  east  appears 
the  line  of  the  Judsean  mountains.  On  examin- 
ing the  Tell  Dr.  Bliss  found  hardly  any  super- 
ficial traces  of  building,  save  for  a  line  of  stones 
cropping  out  from  the  surface  of  a  raised  mound, 
which  appeared  to  be  an  accumulation  of  some 
twenty-five  feet  of  debris  above  the  general  level 
of  the  summit.  But  the  surface  was  strewn  with 
potsherds,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  several 
hundred  small  pieces  of  pottery  he  reached  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  "  an  important  and  an- 
cient site." 

With  a  permit  in  his  pocket  to  excavate.  Dr. 
Bliss  began  work  with  a  few  workmen,  grad- 
ually increasing  the  number  till  they  reached 
sixty-five.  The  summit  of  Tell  Zakarlya  is  in 
the  form  of  a  rude  triangle.  It  consists  of  a  pla- 
teau with  a  distinct  edge,  below  which  on  every 
side  the  land  falls  rapidly,  broken  here  and  there 
by  broad  terraces.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
plateau  is  about  1,000  feet,  its  breadth  500  feet. 
The  edge  suggests  that  the  Tell  may  have  been 
an  artificial  mound.  Sixteen  pits  were  dug 
through  the  different  strata  of  soil  and  rock,  and 
a  careful  record  kept  of  the  pottery  found  at  the 
various  depths.  The  results  showed  five  types 
of  pottery  in  two  strata :  in  the  lower  stratum, 
Archaic  ware ;  in  the  upper  stratum,  Jewish  and 
Phoenician  ware,  with  a  few  fragments  of  Greek 
and  a  small  proportion  of  Roman  ware. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  hill  is  a  raised 
mound  where  traces  of  three  towers  were  discov- 
ered, and  here  two  large  clearance  pits  were  dug. 
The  results  showed   a  main   building  with  six 
towers,  which  antedates  the  Roman  period,  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  Jewish  period,  altho  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Roman  settlers  made  use  of 
it.     About  one-half  of  the  area  in  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  excavated  down  to  the  rock. 
The  main  walls  rest  on  rock,  standing  in  some 
places  twenty  feet  high.     They  are  four  and  a 
half   feet   thick,    and    are    formed   of   roughly- 
coursed    rubble   laid    in   mud,    containing   some 
well-worked      stones      intermingled    with    field 
stones.     In  general  the  masonry  of  the  towers, 
all  of  which  were  later  additions,   consists  of 
fairly  large  rubble  brought  to  courses,  with  well- 
squared  stones  at  the  external  angles.     These 
also   rest  on   rock.     The  bosserl   stones  of  the 
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^akartya  Towel-  are  not  unlike  specimens  shown 
in  Dr.  Bliss's  "Excavations  at  Jerusalem,"  found 
on  the  scarp  to  the  west  of  the  Old  Pool.  Sev- 
eral cross  walls  have  been  found,  and  in  the 
clearance  pits  inside  the  building  there  were  pit- 
ovens,  tanks,  vats,  a  vaulted  cistern,  and  other 
constructions. 

Doors  have  been  discovered,  connecting  the 
fortress  with  two  of  the  towers,  but  no  entrance 
from  the  outside  has  as  yet  come  to  light.  The 
main  approach  may  have  been  from  the  south 
side,  as  on  all  sides  but  this  the  Tell  rises  abrupt- 
ly from  the  plain.  On  the  south  the  Tell  is  con- 
nected with  another  hill  by  a  broad  neck  of  land 
forming  a  natural  break  in  the  ascent.  Unfor- 
tunately the  south  wall  of  the  building  is  in  such 
a  state  of  ruin  that  no  entrance  could  be  found. 
In  construction  the  fortress  lacks  symmetry,  the 
walls  varying  in  length  from  120  to  228  feet.  It 
is  possible  that  the  building  may  have  originally 
been  about  square,  before  the  south  wall  was 
destroyed. 

Prom  various  indications  it  is  clear  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  debris  had  accumulated 
on  the  Tell  before  the  fortress  was  built,  and 
that  more  had  accumulated  when  the  towers 
were  added.  And  judging  from  the  nature  of 
this  dibris,  this  important  fortress  was  evidently 
built  in  pre-Koman  times,  and  was  probably 
Jewish.  It  was  a  large  fortified  inclosure  for 
protecting  houses  within,  and  contained  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  dwellings  belonging  to  at  least 
four  periods.     Dr.  Bliss  writes  : 

"  From  the  constructions  unearthed  and  from 
the  objects  discovered  we  know  how  the  inhabit- 
ants reaped  their  crops,  grouncl  their  grain,  baked 
their  bread,  stored  their  water,  made  their  wine 
and  treacle.  The  datable  objects  range  from  pre- 
Israelite  to  late  Jewisli  times,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  later  objects.  It  appears,  according- 
ly, that  the  place  was  inhabited  when  Joshua  con- 
quered the  land,  that  it  was  fortified  in  Jewish 
times,  that  it  was  occupied  till  a  late  Jewish  pe- 
riod, and  that  during  the  Roman  period  there  was 
a  brief  occupation,  after  whloli  it  appears  to  have 
been  deserted." 

I      The  site  of  Tell  Zakarlya  must  always  have 
been  strategically  important,  and  can  probably 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  Scripture  places 
mentioned  in  Chronicles  or  Joshua.     Dr.  Bliss 
;  suggests   the   possibility   of   identifying  it   with 
•j  Gath,  which  must  have  lain   inland,   upon  the 
ij  borders  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  on   the  route 
jof  the  flight  of  the  Thilistines  after  the  battle  of 
|Shocoh.    These  requirements  are  about  equally 
balanced  in  the  cases  of  Tell  Zakarlya  and  Tell- 
es-Safi,  which  will  be  the  site  of  Dr.  Bliss's  next 
':Jxc«vatioD8.    The  Vale  of  Elah,  along  which  the 


flight  took  place,  sweeps  around  Zakarlya,  and 
enters  the  plain  close  to  Es-Safi.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Macalister,  who  has  explored  the  won- 
derful series  of  rock  chambers  found  on  the  hill- 
top and  on  the  slopes  of  Zakarlya,  suggests  the 
Azekah  of  Scripture  (Joshua  10:10).  This  is 
a  view  supported  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in  "  Names 
and  Places,"  and  by  the  Rabbi  Schwarz  in  his 
work  on  the  geography  and  history  of  Palestine. 

The  finds  of  the  season  consist  of  objects  in 
stone,  bronze,  iron  clay,  paste,  and  glass.  The 
range  of  pottery  includes  the  period  of  the  Tell- 
el-Amarna  and  Tell-el-IIesy  tablets.  Among  the 
pottery,  the  most  valuable  discovery  was  a  series 
of  thirteen  royal  jar-handles,  some  of  which  be- 
long to  the  type  found  in  the  Haram  inclosure 
at  Jerusalem  by  Sir  Charles  Warren.  The 
handles  are  of  rough,  dark-red  ware,  and  evi- 
dently belonged  to  large  Phoenician  jars.  On 
each  handle  is  stamped  a  cartouche  or  ellipse, 
containing  in  some  cases  a  four-winged,  in  other 
cases  a  two-winged  figure  in  relief,  with  a  wedge- 
shaped  head.  Above  and  below  the  figure  are 
two  lines  of  Phoenician  writing  in  relief.  On 
two  of  the  handles  the  inscription  reads,  "  Be- 
longing to  the  King  of  Hebron,"  and  in  these 
specimens  the  use  of  the  word  "  Hebron  "  indi- 
cates that  the  earliest  date  to  ue  assigned  to 
them  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
quest, and  the  latest  date  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  by  Saul.  On  another  of  the  handles 
occurs  the  inscription,  "  Belonging  to  the  King 
of  Shocoh."  Shocoh  is  now  represented  by  the 
ruins  of  Shuweikeh,  some  tliree  miles  east  of 
Tell  Zakarlya.  Shocoh  is  mentioned  among  the 
towns  included  in  the  inheritance  of  Judah 
(Joshua  15:3.1)  ;  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  generals  (1  Kings 
4:  10),  and  it  was  invaded  by  the  Philistines  in 
their  campaign  against  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  28: 
18).  Hence  it  certainly  belonged  to  the  He- 
brews, tho  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  royal 
cities  in  Joshua  12.  Another  jar-handle  bears 
an  inscription  which  can  be  translated,  "  Belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Ziph."  The  discovery  of  jar- 
handles  of  the  Jerusalem  type  with  place  names 
proves  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  handles  found 
at  Jerusalem  refer  to  places,  not  to  persons,  as 
assumed  before.  Very  likely  the  true  transla- 
tion would  be,  "  Belonging  to  the  King ;  He- 
bron," and  "  Belonging  to  the  King ;  Ziph," 
meaning  that  these  jars  contained  tribute  sent 
to  the  king,  at  Jerusalem,  from  Hebron  or  Ziph. 

The  work  of  excavation  at  Tell  Zakarlya  is 
closed  for  the  present,  but  it  may  be  taken  up 
again  at  some  future  time. 


FINANCIAL. 


Friendly   Commercial  Relations 
with  Germany. 

The  work  of  a  group  of  commercial  ex- 
perts, which  was  carried  on  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  recent  International  Commercial 
Congress  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  not  a  part 
of  the  public  proceedings  of  that  Congress, 
has  not  attracted  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves. This  group  was  known  as  the  Ger- 
man-American Commission,  and  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Germany,  Austria 
and  the  United  States.  The  chairman  was 
Dr.  Vosberg-Kekow,  who  represents  a  semi- 
official association  in  Berlin  called  the  Cen- 
tral Organization  for  the  Preparation  of  Com- 
mercial Treaties.  The  other  members  were 
Messrs.  Vossen,  Wirth,  Post,  Goldschmidt 
and  Van  Guelpen,  of  Germany;  Dr.  Von 
Dorn  and  Dr.  Pistor,  of  Austria;  Mr.  Mar- 
heinecke,  German  consul  at  Philadelphia;  Mr. 
Waetzold,  of  the  German  consulate  in  Chi- 
cago, delegate  of  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment; E.  W.  S.  Tingle,  formerly  United 
States  consul  at  Braunschweig,  Germany; 
Mr.  Carpenter,  formerly  United  States  consul 
at  Fuerth,  Germany;  Major  Black,  formerly 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Nuremberg, 
and  Mr.  Monaghan,  now  consul  ot  the  United 
States  at  Chemnitz.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  consider  thoroughly  the  com- 
mercial relations  existing  between  this  coun- 
try and  Germany  and  Austria.  Representa- 
tives of  industries  in  the  three  countries  were 
heard,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  "  that 
a  more  intimate  relation  of  the  commercial 
conditions  is  desirable,  and  that  the  mainte- 
nance and  fostering  of  friendly  relations  are 
to  be  sought  and  may  be  secured."  It  was 
recommended  that  in  each  country  "  an  im- 
partial Customs  Advisory  Commission "  be 
formed.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  un- 
official reports  of  the  proceedings,  the  chief 
subjects  of  discussion  were  the  complaints  of 
German  and  Austrian  exporters  concerning 
the  administration  of  our  tariff  laws,  and 
especially  what  were  called  the  arbitrary 
methods  of  customs  appraisers  at  our  porta 
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of  entry.     The  charges  imposed  by  our  con- 
suls abroad  were  also  considered,  objection 
being  made  by  the  German  and  the  Austrian 
members  to  the  collection  of  what  seemed  to 
them  excessive  fees.     The  American  mem- 
bers, familiar  with  the  consular  service,  met 
the   complaints   with   explanations,   but  are 
said  to  have  admitted  that  our  methods,  both 
at   ports    of   entry   and    in    consular   offices 
abroad,  could  be  improved.       The  Govern- 
ments of  Germany  and  Austria,  as  well  as 
the  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  two 
countries,  were  directly  represented  in  this 
Commission.     It  does  not  yet  appear  in  just 
what  manner  its  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  interested  Governments  here  and  abroad, 
but  the  members  seemed  to  expect,  when  the 
Congress  adjourned,   that  some  changes  in 
the  methods  of  appraising  imports  and  en- 
forcing the  tariff  laws  here  would  be  made. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe,  in  connection 
with  the  work  and  purpose  of  this  Commis- 
sion, that  the  German  delegates  sent  to  Ber- 
lin   dispatches    in    which    they    expressed 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  and 
friendship  extended  to  them  in  Philadelphia, 
and  that  before  his  departure  for  Germany 
Dr.   Vosberg-Rekow  gave  to  the  American 
press  a  significant  statement  concerning  his 
inspection  of  the  great  packing  houses  in 
which   meats   are   prepared   for  the  export 
trade.     After  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress  the   German   and   the  Austrian  dele- 
gates examined  industrial  establishments  in 
Western  cities  and  spent  two  days  in  the 
packing   houses   of   Chicago.     Dr.   Vosberg- 
Rekow  studied  carefully  the  system  of  micro- 
scopic inspection  designed  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  trichinous  pork  or  objectionable 
meats  in  any  form,  and  declared  that  it  was 
perfect.    After  making  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion he  was  prepared  to  say  that  the  asser- 
tions of  "  agrarian  newspapers  "  in  Europe 
that  our  packers  shipped  meat  which  had  not 
been  inspected  and  approved  were  ridiculous. 
He  carried  away  with  him  a  trunkful  of  ma- 
terial—microscopes, samples  of  meat,  booka 
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of  instruction  for  inspectors,  etc.  "  1  shall 
use  these,"  he  said,  "  In  demonstrating  the 
efficiency  of  your  meat  inspection  service." 
He  also  remarljed  that  the  chief  impression 
made  on  his  mind  by  his  visit  was  one  of 
agreeable  surprise  because  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  been  so  warmly  received. 

We  could  not  send  to  Germany  and  Austria 
more  effective  missionaries  than  Dr.  Vosberg- 
Ueliow  and  his  associates  to  labor  for  the 
removal  of  those  sanitary  restrictions  which 
have  so  seriously  affected  our  exports  of 
meats  to  those  countries  and  have  been  the 
cause  of  continual  friction  between  their 
Governments  and  our  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  Congress  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment should  now  strive  to  remove  all  causes 
of  just  complaint  to  which  attention  was 
directed  during  the  sessions  of  the  German- 
American  Commission  at  Philadelphia,  and 
we  hope  that  by  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  the  tariffs  will  be  so  modified 
that  there  will  be  nothing  left  in  them  to  ex- 
cite hostility  or  to  annoy  traders  on  either 
side. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  promoting  friend- 
ly relations  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many by  reciprocal  action  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  international  trade.  The  Samoan 
settlement  points  to  an  international  under- 
standing of  great  importance  concerning 
trade  rights  in  China.  The  proceedings  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  attitude  of  the  depart- 
ing German  delegates  open  the  way  for  a 
friendly  agreement  concerning  trade  across 
the  Atlantic  as  well.  Such  an  agreement 
may  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of 
the  Commercial  Congress,  and  for  any  im- 
provement of  trade  relations  between  this 
country  and  Germany  in  the  near  future 
much  credit  will  fairly  be  due  to  Dr.  Wilson 
of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  and 
those  associated  with  him  in  organizing  the 
Congress  and  entertaining  the  foreign  dele- 
gates who  took  part  in  its  proceedings. 


Financial    Items. 

The  Richmond  Machine  Worlis,  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  have  received  an  order  for  ten 
large  locomotives,  to  be  used  on  the  State 
railways  in  Finland. 

....The  Canadian  railways,  like  those  In 


this  country,  have  more  work  pressed  upon 
them  than  they  can  do.  They  have  recalled 
the  cars  which  are  usually  running  on  Ameri- 
can roads,  but  are  still  unable  to  handle  the 
freight  that  is  offered. 

....The  output  of  iron  increases  steadily. 
The  Iron  Age's  reports  show  that  the  capacity 
per  week  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Nov.  1st 
was  288,522  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  10,- 
000  tons  since  Oct.  1st.  and  of  nearly  60,000 
tons  since  Nov.  1st  a  year  ago. 

....Another  trust  company  has  been  or- 
ganized in  this  city  called  tlie  Century  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  The  proposed  cor- 
porators include,  among  others,  Amzi  L.  Bar- 
ber, .Tohn  R.  Hegeman,  Silas  B.  Dutcher,  Ed- 
win (Jould,  Lucien  C.  W^arner  and  Avery  D. 
Andrews. 

....The  Treasury  accounts  show  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $2,000,000  for  October,  and  of 
$7,225,000  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.  If  the  receipts  from  customs  and 
internal  revenue  should  continue  at  the  rate 
thus  far  disclosed,  the  year's  total  in  each 
case  would  largely  exceed  the  estimates 
made  by  the  Secretary  a  year  ago. 

....Calculations  based  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's crop  reports  of  the  10th  inst.  indicate  a 
corn  crop  of  2,056,000,000  bushels  (last  year's 
was  1,924,000,000);  and  785,920,000  bushels 
of  oats  (against  730,905,000  in  1898).  The 
report  says  that  on  the  basis  of  the  highest 
estimate  of  the  area  under  cultivation  for  cot- 
ton, and  of  the  careful  inquiries  made  by  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  cotton  crop  cannot  exceed  9,500,000 
bales.    Last  year's  crop  was  11,095,000  bales. 

. . .  .American  Express  Company,  65  Broad- 
way, announce  a  dividend  of  $3.00  per  share, 
payable  .January  2d. 

Sales  of  B  ink  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week: 


BANKS. 


American  E.vchange.lSO 

Manhattan   'o      261 

Mechanics  and   Tra- 
ders'  ..W14 


Mount  Morris 205 

Park    494^ 

Produce  Exchange. ,.130 
West  Side 100 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

International  Banking        '  Trust  Co.  of  Amerlca.229i^ 

and  Trust 164     j  Union 1435 

North  American 168^' 


INSURANCE. 


Settlement    of  the    Greef   Case. 

The  case  of  Greef  against  the  Equitable 
Life,  decided  against  the  company  several 
months  ago,  has  ended  in  a  reversal  of  that 
decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Greef  had 
a  $20,000  endowment,  which  was  paid  him  on 
its  maturity  in  May  of  1897,  together  with 
$3,932  of  accumulations.  This  he  accepted, 
reserving  the  stipulation  that  he  should  not 
be  considered  estopped  thereby  from  trying 
to  establish  any  further  claim  thereafter, 
and  presently  he  brought  suit  for  $7,067 
more,  which  by  a  method  of  his  own  he  fig- 
ured due  him  as  his  share  in  the  accumulated 
surplus.  The  company  filed  a  demurrer,  the 
contention  of  which  is  that  even  if  the  com- 
plainant's allegation  of  facts  is  conceded  cor- 
rect, it  does  not  constitute  a  legal  cause  of 
action,  and  that  a  procedure  could  be  insti- 
tuted only  by  the  law  officer  of  the  State. 
On  this  technical  ground  the  company  was 
successful,  but  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Appeals  Court  reversed  this,  and  now  the 
Appeals   Court   has   reversed  that   reversal. 

In  substance,  Greef's  contention  was  that 
even  If  $3,932  was  his  equitable  share  of  sur- 
plus actually  divided,  there  was  a  larger  sur- 
plus divisible,  to  wit,  all  the  company's  as- 
sets above  reserve  and  other  liabilities;  he 
wanted  what  has  been  picturesquely  called 
"  the  melon  "  cut  up,  and  his  share,  he  said, 
would  be  $7,067.  The  Appeals  decision  says 
plainly  that  he  cannot  maintain  an  action 
for  dissolution  or  interference  or  for  an  ac- 
counting, except  through  the  State's  law  of- 
ficer. This  technical  point  being  disposed  of 
the  Court  says  that  the  contract  between 
the  parties — I.  e.,  the  policy— expressly  pro- 
vides for  an  equitable  share,  not  in  distribu- 
tion of  the  entire  surplus,  but  in  such  dis- 
tribution as  is  actually  made.  By  this  the 
policyholder  is  bound.  "  Until  a  distribution 
was  made  by  the  ofiicers  or  managers  of  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiff  had  no  such  title  to 
any  part  of  the  surplus  as  would  enable  him 
to  maintain  an  action  for  its  recovery. 
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Greef,  therefore,  has  no  claim  by  the  pol- 
icy, and  the  Court  declines  to  malie  a  new 
contract  for  him.  He  sets  forth  that  his  share 
in  a  distribution  of  $2,002,954  in  1895  was 
$323,  and  that  the  same  ratio  of  $43,277,179 
would  give  him  $7,067;  but,  the  Court  re- 
plies, he  fails  to  show  any  legal  interest  in 
this  fund,  which,  for  all  that  appears,  may 
belong  to  other  policyholders.  The  Court  says: 

"  It  is  said  that  the  charter  provides  for  a 
distribution  of  the  entire  surplus  when  ascer- 
tained. We  find  no  such  provision  in  it.  What 
it  does  provide  is  that  when  ascertained  each 
policyholder  shall  be  credited  with  an  equitable 
share  of  the  surplus,  to  be  determined  and  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  stated.  .  .  .  The  ques- 
tion is  who  is  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
surplus  shall  be  distributed  to  the  policyhold- 
ers, and  how  much  shall  be  accumulated  and  re- 
tained for  the  security  of  the  society  and  its 
members.  Manifestly,  that  question  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  de- 
fendant, who  are  to  exercise  their  discretion  in 
determining  it,  having  in  view  the  present  and 
future  contingencies  of  the  business.  In  the 
absence  of  any  allegation  of  wrongdoing  or 
mistake  by  these,  their  determination  of  the 
question  must  be  treated  as  proper  and  their 
apportionment  of  the  surplus  is  prima  facie  to 
be  regarded  as  equitable." 

The  last  sentence  Implies  that  this  discre- 
tionary action  is  reviewable,  wrongdoing  or 
mistake  having  been  first  established;  but 
the  decision  also  says  that  this  can  be  dis- 
covered only  after  an  accounting,  and  that 
the  State,  not  any  individual  member,  can 
cause  the  accounting.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  discretion  is  lodged  with  the  of- 
ficers. They  are  certainly  fallible  and  con- 
ceivably misdoers,  since  they  are  human; 
but  the  discretion  must  rest  somewhere,  and 
where  else  can  it  be  lodged  ?  May  any  pol- 
icyholder, or  each  policyholder,  determine  for 
himself  his  share  and  then  grab  for  it  ? 

The  determination  reached  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  was  unavoidable,  because  It  is 
the  righteous  and  the  necessary  one.  It  puts 
the  question  permanently  at  rest. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

Dewey     and     Mrs.     Hazen. — D. — Do     we, 

widow?    Mrs.  H. — We  do,  Dewey. 

....Overheard. — "An  were  yez  at  Dela- 
hanty's  last  night?"  "  Oi  did."  "Yez  did 
what  ?  "     "  Went." 

I  kissed  fair  Kate  one  summer's  night, 
Not  knowing  of  Louisa's  hate; 

But  when  I  turned  to  kFss  Lou,  too. 
She  cried,  "  I'm  not  a  dune  like  Kate." 

— Cornell  Widow. 

....The  Flemish  philologists  have  introduced 
a  new  term  into  their  language.  In  Flemish 
an  automobile  is  a  snelpaardelooszoondeerspoor- 
wegpetroolrijtuig.  The  etymology  is  "  snel," 
rapid  ;  "  paardeloos,"  horseless  ;  "  zoondeers- 
poorweg,"  without  rails;  "  petroolrijtuig," 
driven  by  petroleum. — Droits  de  V Homme,  Paris. 

.  . .  ."  We  have  never  employed  a  professional 
humorist  before,  and  we  cannot  engage  you  un- 
til we  know  something  of  your  past.  Can  you 
give  us  a  reference  on  this  point  ? "  "  Cer- 
tainly, sir.  I  refer  you  to  my  auntie."  "  Your 
auntie  ? "  "  Yes,  sir,  my  antecedents." 
"That'll  do.  You're  engaged."— Cieveiond 
Plain  Dealer. 

...  .A  nice  question  was  raised  at  the  Wessex 
County  Club  the  other  day.  A  ladies'  three- 
some, with  one  set  of  clubs  and  no  caddies,  was 
on  the  fifth  green,  and  after  waiting  the  regu- 
lation twenty  minutes  for  them  to  putt  out,  a 
member  of  a  mixed  foursome — fully  equipped 
— drove  on  to  the  green.  After  a  long  discus- 
sion of  the  right  of  the  foursome  to  pass,  the 
Green  Committee  decided  in  favor  of  the  three- 
some, as  it  transpired  that  one  member  of  the 
foursome  was  a  visitor  who  had  been  on  the 
course  before  within  thirty  days. — Life. 

...."What  was  the  next  station  ?"  "You 
mean  what  is  the  next  station."  "  No.  What 
was  is,  isn't  it  ? "  "  That  doesn't  make  any 
difference.  Is  is  was,  but  was  is  not  neces- 
sarily is."  "  Look  here ;  what  was,  is,  and 
what  is,  is.  Is  was  is  or  is  is  was."  "  Non- 
sense. Was  may  be  is,  but  is  is  not  was.  Is 
was  was,  but  if  was  was  is,  then  is  isn't  is  or 
was  wasn't  was.     If  was  is,  was  is  was,  isn't 

it  ?     But  if  is  is  was  then "     "  Listen.     Is 

is,  was  was,  and  is  was  and  was  is ;  therefore 
is  was  is  and  was  is  was,  and  if  was  was  is. 
is  is  is,  and  was  was  was  and  is  is  was."  "  Shut 
up.  will  you  !  I've  gone  by  my  station  al- 
ready."— Life. 

_....Thei"e  is  a  handsome  young  woman   in 
Washington    who    had    the    misfortune    to    fall 
down  stairs  a  few  years  ago.  so  badly  fractur- 
ing one  of  her  knees  that  the  limb  had  to  be 
amputated.     The    young    woman,     who    walks 
with  the  aid  of  crutches,  is  not  in  the  least  sen- 
sitive   about    the    matter.     One    afternoon    last 
week  she  got  into  an  F  Street  car,  bound  for 
the  Hill,   and    found   herself  in   the   same  seat 
with  a  sharp-eyed  woman,  who  seemed  to  take 
a  whole  lot  of  interest  in  her  and  her  crutches. 
1    She  scrutinized   the  young  woman's  face  care- 
]   fully  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  then  turned  her 
(   attention  to  the  workmanship  of  the  crutches, 
which  she  took  the  liberty  to  handle  curiously. 
Then  she  looked  the  young  woman  over  again, 
I  and  leaned  over  to  her.     "  D'ye  mind  tellin'  me 
{  how   you    lost   your    leg  ? "  she   asked,    raspily. 
■     Not  in  the  least,"  responded  the  young  woman, 
amiably ;  "  I  lost  it  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg." 
—Washington  Post. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIBQINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Literary  Criticism  in  the 
Renaissance,"  by  Joel  Elias  Spingarn. 

CHECKERED    SQUARE. 


The  words  (of  seven  letters  each)  read  the 
same  across  and  downward. 

1,  An  Austrian  seaport ;  2,  a  shoulder-badge ; 
3,  Oriental.  mary  a.  richards. 

CHARADE. 

Poor,  and  poor  indeed  is  he 

Who  does  not,  in  my  one,  two,  three. 

Claim  title,  tho  in  small  degree. 

My  three,  one,  two 

(If  that  be  you). 

May,  when  my  three 

Comes  o'er  the  sea, 

Great  riches  one 

And  live  for  fun. 
If  one,  ttoo  should  tivo 
(As  man  will  do). 

Then  three,  one,  two's 

Their  threes  might  lose. 
Three,  one,  ttvo  then 
No  right  could  name 

In  one,  two,  three 

To  make  a  claim.  f.  c.  s. 

FINAL   ACROSTIC. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  the  final 
letters  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  prominent 
man. 

Reading  across:  1,  The  Christian  name  borne 
by  my  finals ;  2,  a  name  often  encountered  by 
the  Swiss  tourist ;  3,  a  county  of  England ;  4, 
one  of  the  minor  prophets  ;  5,  a  king  under  whom 
Israel  became  a  great  power ;  6,  an  American 
college ;  7,  a  river  in  Virginia ;  8.  the  surname 
of  an  American  astronomer. 

JAMES   H.   ALLEN. 

HOUR-GLASS. 


Reading  across:  1,  An  English  politician;  2, 
a  very  wise  man ;  3,  a  maker  of  immense  guns ; 
4,  the  surname  of  a  famous  Quakeress;  5,  the 
surname  of  the  captain  of  the  Oregon;  6,  the 
middle  name  of  a  popular  writer;  7,  the  sur- 
name of  a  famous  American  statesman. 

Centrals,  reading  downward,  bravery. 

Q.    B.    DYER. 
ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  NOVEMBER  2nd. 
Pp.tmai.     Ackostic. — Ciirtaphilus.      1.     Cathay  : 
2.   Abdiel :   .S.    Rowena :   4.   tr.Tmps;    5.    apiary;   6, 
Pfttmos  :  7.  Hosiod  :  8,  Irabros  :  9.  Luther  ;  10,  Un- 
dine :  11,  Sappho. 

RiDm.K. — Sole,  Boul. 

Reversals. — Saw.  was :  war.  raw  :  Idol,  Lodl  : 
garb,  brag ;  guns,  snug :  trnp.  part  •  doom,  mood  : 
plug,  gulp;  reviled,  deliver;  ward,  draw;  time, 
emit ;  tops,  spot. 
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Personals. 

Jacob  Bright,  who  died  last  week,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  was  a  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous John  Bright,  and  had  been  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
representing  the  Liberals  of  Manchester.  He 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  women  as  regards  property  and 
civil  rights,  and  much  of  the  legislation  placing 
the  legal  status  of  women  in  Great  Britain  on 
a  firmer  basis  was  introduced  by  him.  He  de- 
sired that  women  should  be  empowered  to  vote 
for  candidates  for  Parliament.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Reform  Clubs  of  London 
and  Manchester. 

....Major-Gen.  William  B.  Franklin,  of 
Hartford,  has  given  to  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary a  fine  copy  of  that  extremely  rare  book, 
Capt.  John  Smith's  "  General  Historie  of  Vir- 
ginia, New  England  and  the  Summer  Isles." 
The  Brinley  copy  was  sold  for  $1,800  in  1879, 
and  the  Barlow  copy  for  $1,900  in  1890.  In 
1862,  while  serving  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
General  Franklin  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  when  the  latter  re- 
turned to  France  he  bought  this  copy  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  American  General  with  an  in- 
scription expressing  "  his  gratefulness  for  the 
kind  reception  he  always  met  from  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  Corps  d'Armge." 

...  .At  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
"  Nutmeg  State  "  in  Long  Island  Sound,  on  the 
14th  ult.,  the  unselfish  and  hei-oic  conduct  of 
Lockwood  Hotchkiss,  Jr.,  a  young  man  resid- 
ing in  Ansonia,  Conn.,  excited  much  admiration. 
At  the  risk  of  his  life  he  saved  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral of  the  women  and  children  who  were  on 
board.  In  Ansonia  he  had  been  employed  as  a 
clerk  by  his  father,  and  altho  he  had  had  very 
little  to  do  with  politics,  his  newly-won  popu- 
larity induced  the  Democrats  of  the  city  to  nom- 
inate him  for  Mayor.  At  the  recent  election, 
altho  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  other 
offices  wore  successful,  young  Hotchkiss  was 
elected  Mayor  by  a  comfortable  majority. 

....Admiral  Dewey  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Mc- 
Lean Hazen  were  married  in  Washington  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Mackin,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church, 
at  his  residence.  The  wedding  was  a  quiet 
ceremony,  being  witnessed  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Mrs.  Hazen's  family  and  Lieutenant 
Caldwell,  the  Admiral's  secretary.  "  I  under- 
stand that  you  were  once  a  sailor,"  said  the 
Admiral  to  Father  Mackin,  who  replied  that  in 
his  boyhood  he  had  run  away  to  sea.  but  had 


afterward  returned  to  his  books,  because  he  sav 
that  he  had  "  no  chance  of  becoming  an  Ad 
miral."     "  Well,"  said  the  bridegroom,   "  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  been  married  by  a  sailor." 
After  the  wedding  breakfast  at  the  house  of 
the  bride's  mother,   Admiral   and   Mrs.   Dewey  i 
came  to  New  York,  receiving  many  congratula-l 
tions  during  the      urney  and  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  city.     Th'      remained  for  a  day  or  two 
at  the  Waldor        .oria,  and  then  went  to  Oak- 
dale  Farm,  c        ong  Island,  the  country  place 
of  Mrs.  Dewe;  .  sister. 

...  .In  answer  to  attacks  made  in  the  recent 
campaign,  Mr.  Bryan  has  authorized  the  pub- 
lication of  a  statement  in  which  he  says  that 
he  "  does  not  charge  a  cent  for  a  campaign 
speech,"  and  that  while  making  his  campaign 
tours  he  pays  his  own  hotel  bills  and  railroad 
fares,  except  when  he  is  traveling  on  a  special 
train.  He  also  shows  what  his  earnings  as  a 
lawyer  have  been  since  he  began  to  practice 
his  profession.  They  were  $770  in  1884,  $1,085 
in  1885,  and  $1,56G  in  1886.  During  those 
years  he  was  in  Jacksonville,  111.  Having  moved 
to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  1887,  he  earned  $834  there 
in  1888,  and  his  fees  rose  to  $1,998  in  1889. 
He  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  after  his  election  he  gave  up  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  earns  money 
now,  he  says,  "  in  three  ways — from  my  books, 
by  lectures  and  by  writing  for  magazines  and 
the  press."  He  has  no  debts,  owns  the  house 
in  which  he  lives  and  also  has  a  little  farm  of 
twenty-five  acres. 

.  . .  .Miss  Anna  Klumpke,  who.  was  the  val- 
ued friend  of  the  late  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  to 
whom  the  great  painter  bequeathed  her  entire 
fortune,  two  or  three  small  annuities  excepted, 
has  undertaken  to  divide  the  property,  giving 
one-half  to  the  relatives  who  were  about  to  at- 
tack the  will  in  the  courts.  The  paintings,  the 
lands,  and  the  chateau  are  to  be  sold  at  auction. 
Miss  Klumpke  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco. 
She  made  remarkable  progress  as  an  art  stu- 
dent in  Paris,  and  after  painting  a  successful 
portrait  of  Rosa  Bonheur  she  consented  to 
make  her  home  with  the  great  artist,  and  was 
her  companion  during  the  last  two  years  of  her 
life.  One  of  Miss  Klumpke's  sisters  is  a  physi- 
cian and  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  French 
practitioner ;  another  is  an  astronomer,  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  department  in  the  Paris  As- 
tronomical Observatory ;  another  is  a  skillful 
violinist  and  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Ysaye, 
and  still  another  had  shown  remarkable  ability 
as  a  musician  before  her  death,  which  occurred 
a  few  years  ago. 
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It    is    reported    from  Wash- 
The  Political      jugton   that   Senator  Hanna 

will  retire  next  year  from 
the  office  of  chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Committee,  because  the  condition 
of  his  health  warns  him  that  he  ought  not 
to  undertake  the  arduous  labor  of  managing 
another  campaign.  There  have  been  rumors 
also,  in  newspapers  opposing  him  in  politics, 
that  certain  prominent  Republicans  of  Ohio 
were  advising  that  he  should  be  induced  to 
retire,  for  the  promotion  of  harmony  in  the 
party,  but  the  other  report  appears  to  be  the 
correct  one.  It  is  said  that  Henry  C.  Payne, 
of  Milwaukee,  will  succeed  him,  altho  the 
name  of  Senator  Aldrich  has  also  been  men- 
tioned. The  death  of  Senator-elect  Hay- 
ward,  who  is  said  to  be  hopelessly  ill,  would 
make  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  Governor 
Poynter,  of  Nebraska.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  might  appoint  Mr.  Bryan,  but  re- 
ports from  that  State  indicate  that  he  would 
appoint  ex-Senator  Allen.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
I  shouldered  his  gun  and  gone  a-hunting  in 
the  wilds  of  Southwestern  Missouri.  Mr. 
.  John  Wanamaker  has  published  over  his 
name  an  appeal  for  legislation  which  will 
make  the  ballot  absolutely  secret,  free  voters 
from  intimidation  or  coercion,  and  insure  a 
;  true  count.    He  says: 

"  In  Philadelphia  we  have  not  had  an  honest 
election  for  many  years,  and  the  debauchery  of 
I  the  ballot  has  acquired  the  system  and  precision 
i  of  a  science  with  the  dominant  so-called  Repub- 
lican machine.     This  has  not  been  the  growth 
I  of  a  day  or  a  year,  but  has  been  perfected  by  a 
|i  steady,    systematic    development    of    the    most 
I  minute  details  of  original  ingenuity.     The  ma- 
'  chine    has    educated    its    followers    in    election 
crime,   rewarded   them   according  to   their  per- 
jfeotion  in  fraudulent  arts,  and  extolled  and  hon- 
}ored  the  leadership  which  best  knew  how  to  de- 


vise and  avail  itself  of  corrupt  practices  and  to 
protect  and  promote  its  debased  tools  and  dis- 
ciples. What  is  called  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion is  but  an  agency  of  the  corrupt  Republican 
machine.  As  a  result,  the  Democratic  vote  has 
shrunk  more  than  two-thirds,  because  honest 
Democrats  declined  to  follow  the  leadership 
which  treats  the  party  organization  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise  and  has  no  principle  or  pur- 
pose in  politics  other  than  its  own  sordid  gain." 

He  regards  ballot  reform  as  the  issue  which 
overshadows  all  others  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  Representa- 
tive Crumpacker,  of  Indiana,  will  press  for 
passage  a  bill  requiring  the  Director  of  the 
Census  to  report  as  to  the  voting  population 
of  the  Southern  States  in  order  that  steps 
may  be  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  South 
ern  representatives  by  enforcing  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 


The  count  of  votes  in  Ken- 
The    Kentucky      ^^^^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^  proceeding 

slowly.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  it  was  admitted  by  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal, the  leading  Democratic  paper  of 
the  State,  that  on  the  face  of  the  official  re- 
turns from  all  the  counties  except  that  in 
which  Louisville  is  situated  there  was  a  plu- 
rality of  261  for  Taylor,  the  Republican  can- 
didate. A  few  hours  after  the  publication  of 
this  statement,  the  decision  of  a  Democratic 
judge  restored  to  Taylor  a  plurality  of  1.198 
in  Nelson  County  which  had  been  withheld 
from  him.  and  on  the  19th  the  same  journal 
acknowledged  a  plurality  of  1.902  for  Taylor, 
subject  to  the  result  of  several  contests.  One 
of  these  affects  the  returns  for  Louisville. 
Goebel  has  moved  to  strike  out  the  entire 
vote  of  the  city,  which  gave  Taylor  a  plu- 
rality of  2,537.  on  the  ground  that  Democrats 
were   intimidated  by   the  calling  out  of  the 
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militia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
week  Taylor  appeared  to  hav«  a  plurality  of 
at  least  2,500  which  could  not  fairly  be  talien 
away.  The  election  and  count  were  con- 
trolled by  Democratic  election  officers,  under 
the  Goebel  law.  It  is  pointed  out  that  altho 
there  was  the  greatest  interest  in  the  election 
and  a  universal  desire  to  vote,  the  number  of 
votes  counted  was  only  about  375,000,  against 
445,000  in  1896.  Senator  Devoe  asserts  that 
the  Republicans  have  been  robbed  of  30,000 
votes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  followers  of 
Goebel  say  that  f  uauds  in  the  interest  of  Tay- 
lor were  committed  in  the  mountain  counties. 
Goebel  was  still  saying,  at  last  accounts, 
that  he  had  been  elected  and  would  hold  the 
office.  It  is  reported  that  the  contest  will  be 
transferred  in  some  way  to  the  Legislature, 
Avhere  Goebel  has  a  clear  majority. 


Labor 


A  serious  conflict    between    the 

trade  unions  of  Chicago  and  the 
Disputes  ,     .  .       ,  , 

^  employmg    contractors    engaged 

in  the  erection  of  large  buildings  appears  to 
be  impending.  For  some  time  past  the  em- 
ployers and  the  union  worlimen  have  been 
involved  in  disputes,  and  the  disagreements 
have  prevented,  it  is  said,  the  erection  of 
three-quarters  of  the  office  buildings  for 
which  plans  had  been  made.  The  employers 
say  that  the  demands  of  the  men  are  excess- 
ive and  even  absurd,  while  the  workmen  in- 
sist that  their  attitude  is  reasonalile.  At  the 
end  of  last  weelj  fourteen  associations  of 
employing  contractors— the  masons,  carpen- 
ters, plumbers,  steam  fitters,  stone  cutters, 
plasterers,  etc.— unanimously  approved  a 
statement  in  wliicli  the  unions  are  accused  of 
crippling  municipal  growth  and  are  informed 
as  to  the  terras  which  they  will  be  required  to 
accept  after  January  1st.  These  are,  that 
the  trades  shall  not  recognize  any  limitation 
of  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  do  in  a 
working  day,  any  restriction  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  the  riglit  of  any  person  to  inter- 
fere with  workmen  in  worlting  hours,  a  sym- 
pathetic strike,  any  right  of  unions  to  forbid 
the  employment  of  apprentices,  or  any  re- 
striction of  the  use  of  manufactured  material 
except  such  as  is  made  by  prison  labor.  It  is 
predicted  that  this  action  will  cause  a  great 
"Struggle  between  local  organized  labor  and 
the  builders.     At   Indianapolis  on   Saturday 


last  the  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  voted  to  order  a  strike  of  all  the 
coal  mines  in  the  Southwest  if  the  employing 
companies,  which  are  associated  with  rail- 
road corporations,  should  not  immediately 
agree  to  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages.  A 
general  strike  would  call  out  15,000  men  and 
prevent  the  shipment  of  coal  on  the  South- 
western roads. 


Isthmus    Canal 
Projects 


Congressman   Hepburn,  of 
Iowa,  chairman  in  the  last 
Congress     of     the     House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, which  considered  projects  for  an  in- 
teroceanic  canal,  now  says  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  coming  session  he  will  introduce 
a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  on  the 
Nicaragua  route.    At  the  last  session  such  a 
proposition,  presented  by  his  committee,  was 
displaced  by  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
for  the   expenses    of    a    Commission,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation   concerning    not    only    the    route    in 
Nicaragua,  but  also  all  other  routes  and  the 
unfinished  Panama  Canal.    Mr.  Hepburn  re- 
gards that  action  as  a  temporary  victory  for 
those  who  oppose  the  Nicaragua  project  and 
desire  that  our  Government  shall  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Panama  Company.  He 
does  not  think   this   country   "  need  bother 
about "  the  Eyre-Cragin  concession  in  Nic- 
aragua or  the  claims  of  any  other  company 
or  syndicate,  and  believes  that  Costa  Rica 
and    Nicaragua    will    be    glad    to    give  the 
United  States  any  territory  and  rights  needed 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  canal. 
He  says  nothing  about  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  which  his  committee  at  the  last  ses- 
tion  was  inclined  to  ignore,  but  which    the 
Senate  did  not  overlook.    It  does  not  appear 
that  negotiations  for  a  modification  of  that 
treaty  by  Great  Britain  have  been  completed. 
Several  members  of  the  Commission  recent- 
ly visited  Paris  to  examine  the  records  and 
surveys  of  the  Panama  Company,  to  which 
their    attention    had    been    invited.    Several 
survey  parties  are  now  inspecting  the  trans- 
isthmian  routes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission,   and  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves expect  to  sail  In   December  for  the 
isthmus,  where  they  will   make  a  personal 
investigation.    They  hope  to  submit  a  report 
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before  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress. 
Reports  from  Washington  indicate  that  all 
duo  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Panama 
project  and  the  proposition  of  the  Panama 
company,  which,  it  is  said,  would  permit  the 
United  States  virtually  to  own  the  canal  by 
lidlding  a  controlling  interest  in  the  com- 
pany's capital  stocli. 


General   Ludlow,  Governor  of 

Cuba  and       tt  ^  x-  • 

Havana,  at  a  reception  given 

Porto    Rico      ,      ,  .  ,.       .,„.,     ,       ,, 

to    him    on    the    16th    by    the 

trustees  of  the  Cuban  Orphan  Fund,  spoke 
very  frankly  concerning  the  Cuban  people. 
They  were,  he  said,  the  most  lovable  people 
ho  had  ever  known,  but  they  belonged  to  a 
dying  race.  Under  the  iron  hand  of  Spain 
they  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
just their  own  affairs.  "  In  business  they  are 
strictly  honest;  in  official  affairs,  pupils  of 
Spanish  rulers,  they  acted  on  the  principle 
that  *  public  otHce  Is  a  public  crib.'  "  They 
lacked,  he  continued,  two  qualities  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  good  goverunient— 
executive  ability,  and  the  faculty  of  submit- 
ting to  the  will  of  the  majority.  He  also 
said: 

"  The  present  generation  will,  in  my  judgment, 
have  to  pass  away  before  the  Cubans  can  form 
a  stable  government.  A  bar  to  self-government 
is  the  illiteracy  of  those  who  would  vote.  One 
in  five  can  read  and  write.  To  give  universal 
suffrage  to  such  a  people  would  be  to  swamp  the 
better  class.  We  might  just  as  well  retire  and 
let  the  island  drift  to  the  condition  of  a  Hayti 
No.  2." 

It  is  reported  that  the  census  shows  that  4.') 
per  cent,  of  the  Cubans  are  white,  while  40 
per  cent,  are  black  and  15  per  cent,  are  mu- 
lattoes.  A  restaurant  in  Havana,  owned  by 
three  Americans,  was  tlosed  in  January  last 
because  they  refused  to  serve  a  colored  Cu- 
ban General.  It  Avas  recently  reopened,  and 
now  the  three  Americans  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  two  mouths  and 
to  pay  fines  and  costs  because  they  placed 
over  their  door  the  sign,  "  We  cater  to 
white  people  only."  The  Mayor  of  Batabano 
having  directed  the  police  of  that  city  to  pre- 
*vent  the  opening  of  a  rope  factory  on  Sun- 
day, the  12th  inst.,  five  policemen  were  killed 
in  a  battle  with  the  Syrian  employees.  An 
American  syndicate  has  bought  70,000  acres 


of  land  near  Nuevitas,  but  it  is  reported  that 
planters  find  It  almost  impossible  to  cause 
au  investment  of  American  capital  and  are 
looking  to  Europe  for  aid  in  promoting  agri- 
culture. Two  young  women,  graduates  of 
a  normal  school  in  this  State,  have  sailed  for 
Porto  Rico,  where  they  will  he  teachers. 
Others  will  follow,  as  Mr.  Clark,  superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  on  the  island,  has 
asked  for  fifty  such  teachers.  Adjuntas,  in 
Porto  Rico,  was  permitted  to  hold  a  munic- 
ipal election  on  July  2.''jtb,  and  the  Repub- 
licans elected  their  candidates.  The  Liberals 
having  complained  that  the  ballot  boxes 
were  not  properly  guarded,  the  election  was 
annulled  and  another  was  held  on  October 
20th,  when  the  Republicans  won  again  by  a 
majority  of  137.  In  a  similar  election  at 
Guayama  on  October  24th  the  Liberals  had  a 
majority  of  12.  The  next  municipal  election 
will  be  held  at  Mayaguez. 


The  week  has  been  a  busy  one 
Pursuing      jjj  Lu2on,  without,  however,  any 

Aeuinaldo  ^  «    •..  i^       m, 

^  very  definite   results.    The  cap- 

ture of  Tarlac  showed  that  Aguinaldo  and 
his  (Jovernment  had  again  fled,  whither  no- 
body exactly  knew.  Reports  placed  him  at 
various  places  between  that  point  and  Bay- 
ombong,  with  the  greater  probability  that 
he  was  at  the  latter  place.  The  three  col- 
umns. General  MacArthur's  along  the  rail- 
road. General  Lawtou's  to  the  east  pushing 
north  from  Tarlac,  and  General  Wheaton's 
pushing  eastward  from  San  Fabian,  have 
all  been  hampered  somewhat  by  heavy  rains. 
General  MacArthur,  it  is  expected,  will  soon 
control  the  whole  of  the  railroad  to  Dagu- 
pan.  Generals  Lawton  and  Wheaton  are  in 
the  mountains,  just  where  is  not  known, 
but  their  cavalry  have  been  pushing  on,  and. 
it  is  said,  have  reached  Bayombong.  It  is 
planned  to  keep  a  pretty  strong  patrol  of  ships 
along  the  coast  so  as  to  prevent  Aguinaldo 
from  escaping  to  Hong  Kong  from  one  of 
the  many  ports  to  the  north  and  east.  At 
first  the  reception  accorded  to  the  troops  was 
not  very  enthusiastic,  but  as  the  people  be- 
gan to  find  out  that  American  occupation 
meant  quiet  and  peace  and  freedom  from 
lawlessness  they  manifested  an  increasing 
interest,  and  in  some  cases  have  cordially 
welcomed  the  troops.    Aguinaldo's  secretary 
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has  beeu  captured,  aud  a  cousldevable  pai-t 
of  his  wife's  wardrobe  is  said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  soldiers.  The  insur- 
gents seem  to  have  been  much  demoralized 
by  the  unexpectedly  rapid  advance  of  the 
Americans,  which  did  not  leave  them  tlrne  to 
make  arrangements,  aud  their  army  ap- 
pears to  be  pretty  thoroughly  disorganized. 
From  other  portions  of  the  island  there  is  no 
special  news,  the  progress  of  occupation  go- 
ing on  effectively.  The  cruiser  "  Charleston  " 
was  wrecked  on  an  uncharted  reef  off  the 
northwest  coast,  but  all  were  saved,  and  it 
Is  hoped  that  the  ship  itself  will  be  rescued. 


Emperor     William     left 
Emperor  William     ^j^j  ^^  Saturday  after 

^  an  address  to  the  naval 

recruits  at  that  station  and  arrived  in  Eng- 
land on  Monday.  For  some  reason  not  defi- 
nitely stated  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  did 
not  care  for  the  great  reception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  must  decline  all 
invitations  except  those  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  reason  he  gives  Is  that 
the  Reichstag  is  about  to  assemble,  and  that 
there  are  important  questions  coming  before 
it  which  will  compel  him  to  shorten  his  stay 
in  England  and  return  to  Berlin.  Of  these 
the  two  prominent  questions  are  the  naval 
bill,  which  he  is  determined  to  push  through 
if  it  is  possible,  and  the  Samoan  agreement. 
While  to  all  appearances,  thus,  the  visit  is 
shorn  to  a  considerable  degree  of  its  spec- 
tacular effect,  it  is  still  evident  that  it  is  of 
significance,  especially  as  the  Emperor  is 
accompanied  by  Count  Von  Bulow,  and  it  is 
generally  expected  that  much  important 
State  business  will  be  transacted  under  cover 
of  a  private  family  visit.  In  Berlin  the  visit 
while  outwardly  supported  does  not  appear 
to  have  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  press,  indeed,  lias  spoken  approv- 
ingly of  it,  and  appears  to  be  trying  hard  to 
convince  its  readers  that  it  Is  purely  per- 
sonal and  devoid  of  political  meaning.  The 
popular  opinion,  however,  remains  as  it  has 
been,  according  to  all  reports,  very  strongly 
anti-English,  and  there  Is  considerable  criti- 
cism in  a  quiet  way  of  the  Government  for 
its  evident  purpose  to  come  into  cordial  rela- 
tions with  England,  as  manifested  especial- 


ly in  the  South  Africa  agreement,  the  details 
of  which  nobody  knows,  but  which  Is  recog- 
nized on  every  hand  as  existing  and  a  very 
Important  element  in  politics.  German  com- 
ments on  the  war  are  not  flattering  to  Boer 
management,  but  German  sympathy  for  the 
Boer  is  manifested  in  the  large  sums  raised 
for  relief  funds. 


With  a  very  heavy 
The   British   Holding     military    censorship. 
Their  Own  ^^,^.^^     permits     no 

news  whatever  under  three  days  old  to  filter 
into  the  press  and  watches  everything  else 
very  closely,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  as  to  the  situation  in  South  Africa. 
So  far  as  appears,  Ladysmith,  Kimberley  and 
Mafeking  are  all  holding  their  own  with  com- 
paratively little  danger  of  being  overborne. 
General  Buller  appears  to  be  following  out 
his  original  plan,  which  was  to  advance  from 
Cape  Town  into  Orange  Free  State,  hold 
Bloemfontein  and  then  come  to  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith  from  the  west  and  of  Kimberley 
and  Mafeking  from  the  east;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  cuts  the  base  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  troops.  For  the  immediate  sup- 
port of  Ladysmith  reinforcements  have  been 
sent  to  Durban,  so  that  there  are  there  at 
least  14,000  in  addition  to  the  troops  already 
in  that  section.  It  has  been  expected  thai 
these  would  have  been  forwarded  before  this 
to  Pietermaritzburg  and  thus  to  Estcourt, 
and  it  may  have  been  done  during  the  time 
which  is  covered  by  the  undelivered  dis- 
patches. Up  to  November  15th  the  troops  in 
Ladysmith  had  been  in  good  condition  and 
there  had  been  considerable  severe  fighting, 
the  Boei's  adopting  tactics  new  to  them,  ad- 
vancing steadily,  persistently  under  the  cover 
of  artillery  fire.  They  were,  however,  re- 
pulsed again  and  again  with  severe  loss,  and 
their  artillery  seems  to  have  accomplished 
nothing,  whether  through  defective  ammuni- 
tion or  Avhat  is  not  altogether  evident.  At 
Estcourt  the  British  garrison,  which  is  not 
large,  is  holding  its  own  and  keeps  up  its 
communication  with  the  south,  altho  there  Is 
a  much  larger  force  of  the  enemy  surround- 
ing it.  An  armored  train  from  Estcourt  was 
derailed  and  entrapped  and  about  100  men 
were  taken  prisoners.  Very  similar  reports 
come  from  the  ^esf  border,  aud  British  sor- 
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ti«s  aud  Boer  attacks  are  apparently  re- 
peated from  day  to  day  with  no  great  change 
in  the  results.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
weels  there  was  quite  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom  in  England  over  the  failure  to  receive 
news,  and  there  were  very  severe  criticisms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  delays  in  fur- 
nishing reinforcomonls.  etc.    The  news  of  tlie 


to  him  but  to  surrender,  and  in  some  way 
the  others  got  the  impression  that  uis  sur- 
render Involved  that  of  the  rest. 


For  some  time  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  tiie  Khalifa.     He 
appeared  some  months  ago  at 
1  ])oint  not  fni-  from  Fashoda.  and  was  cred- 
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j  safety  of  Ladysmith.  hoAvever,  seems  to  have  ''•'<'  ^^i^''  I'living  gathered  a  very  large  force 

created  quite  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  there  "'t'  i"*^^  ^^^  having  established  himself  at 

I  is  much  more  hope  than  there  has  been.    It  1'-'    Obeid.       He    was    then    too    strong    for 

I  appears   from    fuller   reports    that    iiie   sur-  Colonel   Kitchener  to  attaclc.       Since  then, 

5  render  of  the  troops  at  Nicholson's  Neli  was  iiowever,    the    Arab    chieftain    has    moved 

due  to  a  blunder.    A  subordinate  officer  with  south  toward  the  Tagalla  Mountains,  Inhab- 

^a  comparatively   small   company   was   sep-  -ted  by  Independent  negro  tribes,  who  had 

.arated  from  the  rest  and  was  surrounded  fought  him  as  they  had  fought  the  Maiidl 

jin  sucli  a  way  that  there  was  no  alternative  i^Pforo  Itiiii.    Apiiarently  finding  not  tlie  most 
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cordial  ri-tt'pUoii  there  bo  witlich-ew  still  fur- 
ther south  to  Gedir,  and  remained  there  until 
the  aiTival  of  Lord  Kitchener  at  Khartum 
and  his  departure  from  that  city.  Of  the 
succeeding  advance  nothing  had  been  heard 
until  the  news  was  received  that  the 
Khalifa  had  again  withdrawn,  to  what  point 
was  not  stated.  As  a  further  pursuit  would 
be  of  doubtful  value,  while  exposing  the 
force  to  considerable  danger,  the  troops  were 
then  recalled,  leaving  the  Khalifa  to  get 
along  as  best  he  may  in  a  sectiofi  that  is 
evidently  unfriendly  to  him,  and  with  the 
lack  of  prestige  which  must  come  to  any 
Arab  leader  who  refuses  constantly  to  meet 
his  enemy.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  his  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  that  very  shortly  after  this 
retreat  he  was  reported  again  as  on  the  ad- 
vance toward  Omdurman.  Just  what  force 
he  has  with  him  is  not  known,  but  troops 
have  been  sent  on  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 


Czechs  and 
Anti-Semites 


The  repeal  of  the  language 
ordinances  in  Austria  has 
not  been  followed  by  peace. 
The  Czechs  are  furious.  There  have  been 
riotous  manifestations  in  many  places,  but 
apparently  the  most  serious  are  those  among 
the  army  recruits.  On  a  certain  roll  call  of 
the  reserves  in  one  place  the  first  man,  in- 
stead of  answering  the  German  Mer,  replied 
by  the  equivalent  in  Czech.  The  officer  re- 
monstrating, the  mayor  of  the  commune 
apologized,  and  urged  the  man  to  accede  to 
the  law.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  was  im- 
mediately led  to  prison.  Thereupon  all  the 
mayors  present  withdrew,  and  the  recruits 
raised  the  cry,  "  We  are  Czechs,  Czechs  !  " 
while  the  crowd  commenced  singing  Czech 
songs.  Not  daring  to  press  the  matter  then 
the  officer  transferred  the  roll  call  to  anothei- 
place.  This  spirit  seems  to  be  infectious,  for 
a  similar  case  occurred  in  Hungary  about  the 
same  time,  and  was  followed  by  condign 
punishment.  The  Anti-Semites,  too,  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  arouse  strife.  There  have 
been  two  cases  of  alleged  ritual  murder.  A 
girl  and  a  boy  were  found  at  two  different 
places,  and  some  time  apart,  each  with  the 
throat  cut  but  no  sign  of  blood.  Immediate- 
ly the  old  cry,  which  many  have  supposed 
to  be  entirely  discredited,  was  raised  that 
they  had  been  slain  by  Jews,  and  the  blood 


used  for  sacrifices.  A  great  sensation  was 
raised,  and  the  anti-Semite  press  on  every 
hand  was  furious  in  its  condemnation  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  what  it  declared  to  be  th*^ 
leniency  of  the  government.  As  in  J^rance 
anti-Semitism  is  in  close  league  witli  ulti'a- 
Clericalism,  and  the  Clerical  press  has  given 
abundant  evidence  of  its  sympathy. 


For  some  time  there  have  been 
Japan  and    i^poits  of  an  increasing  tension 

between     Japan     and     Russia. 
Some  of  the   movements  of  Japan  are  set 
forth  in  another  part  of  this  issue  by  one 
who  understands  the  situation  in  that  section 
perfectly.    The     more    apparent    difficulties 
center  about  Korea,  where  there  has  been, 
according  to  report,  somewhat  of  a  collision 
between  the  two  Governments  in  regard  to 
a  port,  Masampo,  on  the  east  coast,  which  it 
was  said  Russia  had  desired  for  a  naval  sta- 
tion, but  which  the  Japanese  had  succeeded 
in  buying    before    the    occupation    could  be 
completed.    At  the  same  time,  as  has  been 
known,  the  Japanese  are  pushing  into  Korea 
rapidly,  altho  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  at- 
tract very  much  of  notice.    In  view  of  these 
reports  both  Governments  have  been  eager 
in  denial.    The  dispatches  from  Tokyo  say 
that  there  is  no  international  question  now 
between  the    two    Governments,    and  while 
there  have    been    some    private  differences 
they  have  not  affected  the  officials  at  all.    So 
also  the    Russian    Minister   to    Korea  states 
that  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  any  kind  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments.   On  the  other  hand,  a  report  froui 
London  says  that  a  person,  who  has  proved 
repeatedly    his    accurate    knowledge    of    far 
Eastern  movements,  asserts  that  in  his  be- 
lief war  is  absolutely  certain  between   the 
two  countries  very  soon,  and  that  before  the 
end  of  the  coming  year  the  Japanese  flag 
will  be  flying  over  Port  Arthur.    While  these 
reports  are  not  confirmed  definitely  it  is  evi- 
dent from  many  ways  that  the  Japanese  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  have  got  to  mea- 
sure   themselves    with    Russia   before   long, 
and  that  they  had  better  do  it  at  a  time  whea 
Russia  would  be  less  likely  to  secure  Euro- 
pean support,  and  before  her  connections  are 
such  that  she  can  easily  reinforce  the  troops 
slie  has  on  the  Chinese  and  Korean  borders. 


Three    Parables 


By  Count   Leo  Tolstoy, 

Translated  fkom  the  Russian  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dolh. 
PARABLE  THE  FIRST. 


A  WEED  had  spread  over  a  beautiful 
meadow.  And  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
it  tlie  tenants  of  tlie  meadow  mowed 
it,  but  tlu!  weed  only  increased  in  conse- 
quence. And  now  the  kind,  wise  master 
came  to  visit  the  tenants  of  the  meadow,  and 
among  the  other  good  counsels  which  he 
gave  them  he  told  them  they  ought  not  to 
mow  the  weed,  since  that  only  made  it  grow 
the  more  luxuriantly,  but  that  they  must  pull 
it  up  by  the  roots. 

But  either  because  the  tenants  of  the  mead- 
ow did  not,  among  the  other  prescriptions  of 
the  good  master,  take  heed  of  his  advice  not 
to  mow  down  the  weed,  but  to  pull  it  up,  or 
because  they  did  not  understand  him,  or  be- 
cause, according  to  tlieir  calculations,  it 
seemed  foolish  to  obey,  the  result  was  that 
his  advice  not  to  mow  the  weed  but  to  pull 
it  ui)  was  not  followed,  just  as  if  he  had 
never  proffered  it,  and  the  men  went  on 
nunving  the  weed  and  spreading  it. 

And  although,  during  the  succeeding  years, 
there  were  men  that  reminded  the  tenants 
of  the  meadow  of  the  advice  of  the  kind,  wise 
master,  they  did  not  heed  them,  and  contin- 
ued to  do  as  before,  so  that  mowing  of  the 
weed  as  soon  as  it  began  to  appear  became 
not  only  a  custom  but  even  a  sacred  tradi- 
tion, and  the  meadow  grew  more  and  more 
infested.  And  the  matter  went  .so  far  that 
the  meadow  grew  nothing  but  weeds,  and 
men  lamented  this  and  invented  all  kinds  of 
means  to  correct  the  evil;  but  the  only  one 
they  did  not  use  was  that  which  had  long 
ago  been  prescribed  by  their  kind,  wise  mas- 
ter. 
I  And  now,  as  time  went  on,  it  occurred  to 
cue  man  who  saw  the  wretched  condition 
into  which  the  meadow  had  fallen,  and  who 
found  among  the  master's  forgotten  prescrip- 
tions the  rule  not  to  mow  the  weed,  but  to 
pull  it  up  by  tlie  root— it  occurred  to  the  man, 
;1  say,  to  remind  the  tenants  of  the  meadow 


that  they  were  acting  fooli.shly,  and  that 
tlieir  folly  had  long  ago  been  pointed  out  by 
the  kind,  wise  master. 

But  what  do  you  think  !  instead  of  putting 
credence  in  the  correctness  of  this  man's 
recollections,  and  in  case  they  proved  to  be 
reliable  ceasing  to  mow  the  weed,  and  in 
case  he  were  mistaken  proving  to  him  the  in- 
correctness of  his  recollections,  or  stigmatiz- 
ing the  good,  wise  master's  recommendations 
as  impracticable  and  not  obligatory  upon 
them,  the  tenants  of  the  meadow  did  nothing 
of  the  sort;  but  they  took  exception  to  this 
man's  recollections  and  began  to  abuse  him. 
Some  called  him  a  conceited  fool  who  imag- 
ined that  he  was  the  only  one  to  understand 
the  master's  regulations;  others  called  him  a 
malicious  fal.se  interpreter  and  slanderer; 
still  others,  forgetting  that  he  was  not  giving 
them  his  own  opinions,  but  was  only  remind- 
ing tliem  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  wise 
master  whom  they  all  revered,  called  him  a 
dangerous  man  because  he  wished  to  pull  up 
the  weed  and  deprive  them  of  their  meadow. 
"  He  says  we  ought  not  to  mow  the  mead- 
ow," said  they,  purposely  suppressing  the 
fact  that  the  man  did  not  say  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  destroy  the  Aveed,  but  said  that 
they  should  pull  it  up  by  the  roots  instead  of 
mowing  it,  "  but  if  we  do  not  destroy  the 
Aveed,  then  it  will  spread  and  wholly  ruin 
our  meadow.  And  why  was  the  meadow 
granted  to  us  if  we  must  train  the  weed  in 
if?" 

And  the  general  impression  that  this  man 
was  either  a  fool  or  a  false  interpreter,  or 
had  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  people,  be- 
came so  deeply  grounded  tliat  every  one  east 
reproaches  and  ridicule  upon  him.  And  how- 
ever earnestly  he  asseverated  that  he  not 
only  did  not  desire  to  spread  the  weed,  but 
on  the  contrary  considered  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  weed  was  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  the  agriculturist,  just  as  it  was  meant  by 
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the  good,  wise  master  whose  words  he  mere- 
ly repeated,  still  they  would  not  listen  to  him 
because  they  had  definitely  made  up  their 
niiiids  tliat  he  was  eitlier  a,  conceited  fool 
misinteri)retin.s'-  the  good,  wise  master's 
Avords,  or  a  villain  trying  to  induce  men  not 
to  destroy  the  weeds  but  to  protect  and 
spread  them  more  widely. 

The  same  thing  took  place  in  my  own  case 
when  I  pointed  out  the  injunction  of  the 
evangelical  teaching  about  the  non-resistance 
of  evil  by  violence.  This  rule  was  laid  down 
by  Christ  and  after  him  in  all  times  by  all 
his  true  disciples.  But  either  because  they 
did  not  notice  this  rule,  or  because  they  did 
not  understand  it.  or  because  its  fulfilment 
seemed  to  them  too  difficult,  as  time  went 
the  more  completely  this  rule  was  forgotten, 
the  further  the  manner  of  men's  lives  de- 
parted from  this  rule;  and  finally  it  came  to 
the  pass  to  which  it  has  now  come,  that  this 
ride  has  already  begun  to  seem  to  people 
something  new,  strange,  unheard-of,  and 
even  foolish.  And  I,  also,  have  the  same  ex- 
perience as  the  man  had  who  reminded  men 
of  the  good,  Avise  master's  prescription  to  re- 
frain from  mowing  the  weed,  but  to  pull  it 
up  by  the  roots. 

As  the  tenants  of  tlie  meadow  purposely 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  counsel 
was  not  to  give  up  destroying  the  weed,  but 
to  destroy  it  by  a  different  method,  and  said, 
"  We  will  not  listen  to  this  man,  he  is  a  fool; 
he  forbids  us  to  mow  down  the  weeds  and 
tells  us  to  ])ull  them  up  "—so  in  reply  to  my 


reminder  that  according  to  Christ's  teaching 
in  order  to  annihilate  evil  we  must  not  em- 
ploy violence  against  it,  but  must  destroy  it 
from  the  root  with  love,  men  said:  "We  will 
not  listen  to  him,  he  is  a  fool;  he  advises  not 
to  oppose  evil  to  evil  so  tliat  evil  may  over- 
whelm us." 

T  say  that,  according  to  Christ's  teaching, 
evil  cannot  be  eradicated  by  evil;  that  all  re- 
sistance of  evil  by  violence  only  intensifies 
the  evil,  that,  according  to  Christ's  teaching, 
evil  is  eradicated  by  good.  Bless  them  that 
curse  yon.  pray  for  them  that  abuse  you,  do 
good  to  them,  that  hate  you,  lo\-e  your  enemies, 
and  you  will  have  no  enemies! 

I  said  that,  according  to  Christ's  teaching, 
the  whole  life  of  man  is  a  battle  with  evil, 
a  resistance  of  evil  by  reason  and  love,  but 
that  out  of  all  the  methods  of  resisting  evil 
Christ  excepted  only  the  one  unreasonable 
method  of  resisting  evil  with  violence,  which 
is  equivalent  to  fighting  evil  with  evil. 

And  1  was  misunderstood  as  saying  that 
Christ  taught  that  we  must  not  resist  evil. 
And  all  those  whose  lives  were  based  on  vio- 
lence, and  to  whom  in  consequence  violence 
was  dear,  were  glad  to  take  such  a  miscon- 
struction of  my  words,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  Christ's  words,  and  it  was  avowed  that 
the  teaching  of  non-resistance  of  evil  was 
incredible,  stupid,  godless  and  dangerous. 
And  men  calmly  continue  under  the  guise 
of  destroying  evil  to  make  it  more  widely 
spread. 

YaSNAIA    POLIANA,    RuSSIA 


The  Novels   of    1899. 

By  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 

Editor  of  "The  Bookman  '' 


1HAVE  always  liad  a  tlieory  tliat  no  one 
should  buy  a  book,  or  at  any  rate  a 
novel,  until  it  has  been  published  for  at 
least  a  year.  There  are  so  many  volumes 
which  one  is  urged  to  read,  or  which  at  the 
moment  of  reading  impress  one  as  being 
very  good,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  decide 
at  that  particular  moment  just  the  question 
of  their  intrinsic  merit.  Looking  back,  how- 
ever, over  one's  reading  for  a  twelvemontli, 


and  exercising  a  certain  faculty  of  compari- 
son which  comes  from  having  read  a  good 
deal  in  the  remote  past,  the  real  books  of 
each  year  will  be  found  to  have  shrunk  in 
number  to  a  very  few;  for  after  a  year  many 
clever  trifies  will  iiave  been  forgotten,  and 
many  more  serious  productions  will  have  as- 
sumed a  relative  position  before  one's  crit- 
ical judgment  far  different  from  that  in 
which  the  mood  of  the  moment,  or  some  cap- 
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tivating  trick  of  style,  or  some  felicitous 
choice  of  subject,  invested  them  with  a  tem- 
porary importance. 

It  is  only  once  or  twice  in  many  years  that 
a  really  great  work  of  fiction  is  born  into 
the  world.  Every  month  brings  to  the  read- 
ing public  slioals  of  books;  and  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  write  of  books  must  neces- 
sarily write  of  these  and  discuss  them  se- 
riously, and  weigh  and  criticise.  Some  of 
them  are  very  widely  read;  still  others  are 
both  widely  read  and  are  Avidely  talked 
about;  but  after  a  certain  time  has  passed 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  neither  read 
nor  talked  about.  They  have  served  their 
purpose;  they  have  pleased  or  amused  or 
shocked  a  hundred  thousand  readers,  but  no 
one  goes  back  to  them  again.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  reread  them  as  it  is  to  laugh  again 
at  the  jokes  in  last  year's  comic  papers. 
They  are  dead,  for  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
annals  of  true  literature.  I  wonder  how 
many  copies  of  "  Called  Back,"  or  "  The 
Heavenly  Twins,"  or  "  Trilby  "  are  now  sold 
in  a  year.  Each  one  of  these  immensely  pop- 
ular novels  had,  at  the  time  of  its  vogue,  an 
apparent  importance  greater  than  the  im- 
portance of  "  David  Copperfield,"  or  "  Van- 
ity Fair,"  but  it  was  an  importance  of  the 
moment  only.  Thej^  were  clever  novels,  but 
they  were  not  literature. 

Tlie  year  now  ending  has  witnessed  the 
publication  of  several  novels,  each  one  of 
which  attained  to  an  e.xtraordinary  popular- 
ity, as  attested  by  their  sales.  Of  "  David 
Harum "  there  were  sold  perhaps  400,000 
copies;  of  "Richard  Carvel"  no  doubt  as 
many  more.  Of  "  Janice  Meredith "  there 
were  sold  45,000  copies  in  two  weeks,  and 
the  book  has  since  its  first  appearance  found 
purchasers  at  the  rate  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  copies  every  day  of  the  week. 
So  far  as  the  commercial  side  of  the  question 
is  concerned,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  rec- 
ords of  no  year  have  ever  included  such  re- 
markable statistics;  for  not  merely  one  or 
two,  but  half  a  dozen,  novels  by  different  au- 
thors have  met  with  an  almost  equal  popu- 
lar success. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  take  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  these  extraordinary  "  sell- 
""•■s  "  (to  use  the  publishers'  favorite  word), 
;iud  to  consider  how  far  their  success  has 


been  ba.sed  upon  unusual  merit,  it  has  to  be 
confessed  that  of  all  the  novels  of  the  year 
there  is  only  one,  or  at  the  most,  not  more 
than  two,  which  are  likely  to  be  read  by  any 
one  in  particular  a  year  from  now.  And  to 
give  a  sweeping  judgment  such  as  this  is 
not  to  be  dogmatical  and  critically  super- 
cilious, tho  perhaps  for  the  moment  it  may 
appear  so.  A  moment's  reflection  will  make 
the  truth  of  it  (juite  evident.  "When  any  one 
begins  to  classify  the  novels  of  the  world, 
they  will  be  found  to  fall  under  a  compara- 
tively few  divisions  as  to  subject,  as  to  man- 
ner, and  as  to  the  especial  school  of  fiction 
to  which  each  of  them  belongs.  In  each 
class  the  world  possesses  a  few  great  master- 
pieces which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
which  all  men  equally  regard  as  represent- 
ing what  is  best  of  their  own  kind.  Now 
many  books  are  written  every  year,  and  they 
are  often  ably  written,  full  of  interest,  and 
deserving  of  the  sort  of  favor  which  they 
win.  But  after  the  novelty  of  them  has  de- 
parted, we  all  unconsciously  compare  them 
with  those  books  of  their  several  classes 
which  are  not  merely  good,  but  which  are 
admittedly  the  very  best,  and  then  the  final 
judgment  is  not  by  any  means  the  same  as 
the  judgment  which  is  nebulously  formed 
while  the  reader  is  still  holding  the  volume 
in  his  hand.  It  is  soon  recognized  that  altho 
the  popular  book  is  good,  it  is  not  the  best  of 
its  kind  that  has  been  written.  And  so  the 
masterpiece  resumes  its  old  pre-eminence, 
the  clever  imitation  is  not  read  again,  and 
as  soon  as  a  still  newer  replica  appears  the 
immediate  predecessor  is  forgotten. 

Applying  such  a  standard  of  comparison 
and  judgment  to  tho  best  novels  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  one  may  serenely  disregard  the  test 
tliat  is  commercial  and  misleading,  and  con- 
fine one's  self  to  a  consideration  of  just  how 
far  each  of  them  approximates  in  merit  to 
those  works  of  genius  which,  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  pure  fiction,  aft'ord  us  an 
accepted  and  enduring  standard  of  compari- 
son. 

If  we  extend  the  term  "  novel "  so  as  to  let 
it  include  collections  of  short  stories,  I  shoidd 
say  that  there  is  just  one  work  of  fiction  be- 
longing to  the  present  year  which  is  equal 
to  the  very  best  in  its  own  class;  and  this  is 
Mrs.  Editli  Wharton's  "  Greater  Inclination." 
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The  class  which  it  represents  has  to  do  with 
the  psychological  study  of  social  conditions 
and  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  more 
intimate  relations  of  men  and  women  of  the 
world.  The  criterion  by  w^hich  Mrs.  Wharton 
must  be  judged  is  the  criterion  established 
by  Mr.  Henry  James  in  his  earlier  works, 
such  as  "  The  Point  of  View,"  "An  Interna- 
tional Episode,"  and  "  The  Pupil;  "  and  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  no  need  to  shrink  from  this 
comparison.  She  is  no  imitator,  yet  her  deli- 
cacy of  toucli,  her  penetration,  her  subtlety, 
and  her  exquisite  felicity  of  phrasing  remind 
one  irresistibly  of  Mr.  James  at  his  very 
best.  It  is  situation  rather  than  incident  for 
which  Mr.  James  and  Mrs.  Wharron  alike 
possess  a  curiously  iinerring  instinct;  and  in 
"The  Greater  Inclination"  this  instinct  is 
everywhei'e  apparent.  Such  perfect  literary 
workmanship  is  seldom  seen  in  books  that 
are  written  in  rhe  English  language:  and 
Mrs.  Wharton's  pages  never  lose  their  fasci- 
nation even  tho  they  may  be  read  a  score  of 
times.  The  book  has  met  with  much  appre- 
ciation from  the  critical  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic; a  widely  popular  success  it  could  not 
have;  for  its  beauties  and  felicities,  which 
give  so  much  pure  .joy  to  the  discriminating, 
are  far  too  delicate  and  subtle  for  the  per- 
ception of  tlie  unenlightened. 

A  distinctly  good  book  and  one  that  well  de- 
serves its  great  success  is  "  David  Harum," 
which  belongs  to  the  class  of  stories  in 
which  Mark  Twain's  "Tom  Sawyer"  and 
"  Huckleberry  Finn,"  and  ^Ir.  Howells's 
"  Silas  Lapham  "  represent  approximate 
perfection.  "  David  Harum,"  in  the  first 
place,  is  true;  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
genial;  in  the  third  place,  it  is  wholesome. 
One  can  hardly  call  it  literature  in  the  high- 
est sense.  Apart  from  the  central  character 
and  his  quaint  monologues,  it  is  mere  noth- 
ing. Even  in  the  utterances  of  David  him- 
self, the  author,  Mr.  Westcott,  has  occasion- 
ally borrowed  pretty  freely  from  other 
sources;  and  on  the  whole  the  novel  has  the 
same  relation  to  literature  as  "  The  Old 
Homestead  "  bears  to  the  drama.  Neverthe- 
less, with  these  limitations,  the  book  is  clean 
and  vigorous  and  amusing,  and  it  has  tlie  ad- 
ditional merit  of  being  thoroughly  and  un- 
erringly American. 

In  the  sphere  of  the  historical  romance, 


three  novels  have  run  neck  and  neck  in  the 
race  for  popular  favor.  These  are  Casko- 
den's  "  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower," 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  "Richard  Carvel," 
and  Mr.  Ford's  "  Janice  Meredith."  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  relative 
merit  of  each.  "  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower  "  moves  swiftly  and  surely  along  to 
its  finish,  never  dragging  and  never  disap- 
pointing. "  Richard  Carvel  "  is  admirable 
and  even  distinguished  in  its  style,  tho  some 
modern  locutions  occasionally  filter  through 
into  the  author's  assumed  eighteenth  century 
style,  and  the  first  half  of  the  novel  is  un- 
deniably too  slow  in  its  development.  Mr. 
Ford's  "  Janice  Meredith  "  is  well-knit  and 
firmly  compacted  and  its  narrative  carries 
one  along  easily  and  surely,  tho  the  style  is 
sometimes  slip-shod  and  unfinished.  The 
popularity  of  all  three  of  these  books  has 
been  very  great  and  shows  a  healthy  tone  in 
the  public  mind.  Of  course  all  of  them  pale 
into  insignificance  beside  Thackeray's  "  Hen- 
ry Esmond,"  but  the  last  two  may  claim 
equal  rank  with  "  Lorna  Doone;"  and  the 
first  with  some  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  rather 
rococo  bits  of  historical  romance. 

The  vein  of  morbid  psychology  has  been 
worked  with  remarkable  power  and  success 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney  in  "  The  Maternity 
of  Harriott  Wicken,"  and  very  feebly  and  in- 
effectually by  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  in 
"  The  Fowler."  The  former  book  is  almost 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Hardy's  '•  Jude;" 
the  latter,  with  an  immensely  interesting 
theme,  is  in  its  execution  beneath  contempt. 
Both  books  are  studies  in  degeneracy;  but 
Mrs.  Dudeney  writes  with  a  strong  mascu- 
line grip  on  her  subject,  and  with  a  gleam 
here  and  there  of  real  humor;  while  Miss 
Harraden  is  missish  and  theoretical  to  a  de- 
gree. "  The  Fowler  "  deals  with  the  theme 
of  psychical  seduction,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  profound  psychologist  like  Balzac  it  would 
have  been  a  startling  and  epoch-making 
book.  To  the  same  class  of  books  belongs 
Mr.  Henry  James's  novel,  "  The  Awkward 
Age,"  which  discreetly  skirts  the  edges  of 
forbidden  subjects  and  which  is  a  miracle  of 
subtle  suggestion  and  fertile  allusion  carried 
to  the  vanishing  point,  so  that  it  represents 
the  apotheosis  of  his  peculiar  style,  yet,  as  a 
whole,  the  book  is  unreadable, 
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U'lie  only  important  representation  of  the 
realistic  novel  that  the  year  has  seen  is  Mr. 
Norris's  "  McTeague."  This  booli  contains 
in  many  places  some  very  vigorous  and  in- 
dividual writing,  while  the  sordidness  and 
brutality  of  the  life  which  it  depicts  show 
that  its  autlior  has  fully  mastered  the  real- 
istic formula.  Nevertheless  this  sort  of 
thing  has  been  so  much  better  done  by  Zola 
and  George  Moore  and  Gissing  that  "  Mc- 
Teague "  will  find  few  readers  after  several 
more  months  shall  have  passed. 

The  socialistic  novel  is  best  represented  by 
Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's  "  No.  5  John  Street," 
which  is  very  readable  if  one  studiously 
omits  all  the  author's  intercalated  comments 
on  the  Inequality  of  our  existing  conditions. 
The  story,  as  a  story,  dealing  with  the  experi- 
mental residence  of  an  English  gentleman 
in  one  of  the  foulest  of  London's  slums,  is 
strong  and  stirring,  and  contains  many  lit- 
tle touches  which  show  Mr.  Whiteing  to  be 
not  only  a  skilful  writer,  but  a  man  of  wide 
reading  in  very  many  literatures,  ancient 
and  modern.  As  a  socialistic  novel,  how- 
evei',  it  is  of  no  importance  when  compared 
with  so  brilliant  a  piece  of  writing  as  Bella- 
my's "  Loolcing  Backward." 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  posthumous  novel, 
"  The  Market  Place,"  gives  a  vivid  study  of 
the  modern  financial  world;  and  for  a  time 
its  narrative  of  a  great  operation  in  stocks 
carried  out  with  Napoleonic  energy  and  au- 
dacity by  the  self-made,  overbearing,  unscru- 
pulous, virile  hero  is  thrilling,  but  the  tale 
runs  on  beyond  its  natural  climax,  and  dis- 
solves into  weakness  at  the  end.  Neverthe- 
less the  best  of  it  is  equal  to  the  best  that 
Mr.  Frederic  wrote  in  "  Theron  Ware,"  and 
its  perusal  intensifies  the  general  regret  over 


its  author's  death  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
literary  maturity. 

Of  "Stalky  &  Co.,"  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  book  form,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  at  all  were  its  author  a  less 
distinguished  literary  personage  than  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  for  the  book  is  an  exem- 
plification of  everything  that  is  least  admira- 
ble in  Mr.  Kipling's  manner,  unrelieved  by 
any  of  his  finer  touches.  It  is  even  hard  to 
read— a  criticism  that  has  never  before  been 
evoked  by  any  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  beginning  to  be  visible 
a  very  ominous  deterioration  in  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  all  that  he  has  lately  done. 
His  poem,  "  Cruisers  "  was  as  flat  as  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  ever  wrote. 
His  latest  "  war  poem,"  with  its  staccato 
ending,  "  Pay,  pay,  pay,"  does  not,  with  all 
its  "  go,"  rise  above  the  level  of  one  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  "  patter  songs."  Mr.  Kipling,  in 
fact,  has  either  already  written  too  much,  or 
else  he  has  resumed  his  literary  labors  too 
soon  after  his  recent  illness.  He  ought  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  has  reached  a 
point  in  his  career  at  which  a  little  more  in- 
ferior production  will  very  seriously  compro- 
mise a  uniquely  brilliant  reputation. 

If  I  were  asked  to  group  the  best  six  novels 
of  the  year  in  the  order  of  their  true  im- 
portance from  a  literary  point  of  view,  I 
should  set  down  the  list  as  follows: 

1.  The  Greater  Inclination.  By  Edith  Whar- 
ton. 

2.  David  Harum.    By  E.  N.  Westcott. 

3.  The  M.iternity  of  Harriott  Wicken.  By 
Mrs.  Dudeuey. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     By  Winston  Churchill. 

5.  T!ie  Market  Place.     By  Harold  Frederic. 
(J    When    Knighthood    was    in    Flower.      By 

Edwin  Caskoden. 
New  York  City. 


Till    Then, 


L 


By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. 
IKE  the  south-flying  swallows  the  summer  has  flown; 
Like  the  fast  falling  star,  from  unknown  to  unknoAvn 
Life  flashes  and  falters  and  fails  from  our  sight,— 
Good  night,  friends,  good  night. 

Like  home-coming  swallows  that  seek  the  old  eaves. 
Like  the  buds  that  wait  patient  beneath  the  dead  leaves. 
Love  shall  sleep  in  our  hearts  till  our  hands  meet  again,— 
Till  then,  friends,  till  then. 

Athens,  Gkeece. 


The  United  States  and  Samoa 

By  Edwin  Morgan, 

Sbcretary  to  the  Samoan  Commission. 


THE  ariaugements  for  the  disposition  of 
the  Samoan  Islands,  entered  into  this 
weeli  between  the  Governments  of  the 
three  protecting  Powers  and  announced 
simultaneously  by  cable  from  both  London 
and  Berlin,  and  which  await  only  ratification 
by  the  Senate  to  become  final,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  removing  from  the  international 
chessboard  these  small  islands  which  for 
twenty-five  years  have  been  the  pawns  of 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Whether  our  European  partners  are 
satisfied  with  their  share  of  the  division 
their  Geographical  Societies  and  Foreign 
OtHces  alone  are  in  a  position  to  say.  The 
balance  sheet  of  a  ledger  which  states  the 
value  of  an  interchange  of  territory  in  Africa 
and  the  South  Pacific  must  wait  many  years 
necessarily  before  it  can  be  struck.  Both 
German  and  English  editors  are  making  a 
brave  attempt  to  prove  that  the  nation  which 
each  represents  has  made  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain. Whatever  the  final  conclusions  be- 
tween them  may  be,  the  United  States  has 
wisely  decided  that  the  share  which  has  come 
to  her  is  the  share,  and  the  only  share,  which 
she  desires,  since  without  assuming  fresh  re- 
sponsibilities worth  mentioning  either  for  de- 
fense or  for  government,  she  has  secured  an 
entrepot  and  a  naval  base  unique  in  the  Pa- 
cific, which  she  can  fully  utilize  now  that  she 
is  to  have  complete  control  of  Manu'a  and 
Tutuila. 

Why  either  Germany  or  Great  Britain 
should  set  store  by  the  Samoan  Islands  is  not 
clear.  The  most  plausible  explanation  forth- 
coming is  that  they  are  thought  to  form  a 
link  in  the  closely  woven  chain  of  colonial 
empire  which  one  has  forged  and  which  the 
other  is  forging.  The  commercial  interests 
of  Germany  are  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
larger,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps  it  is  well 
that  Upolu  and  Savaii  should  fall  to  her. 
These  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
one  house,  with  headquarters  at  Hamburg, 


Ivuown  familiarly  at  Apia  as  "  the  Firm," 
which  succeeded  the  older  South  Sea  house 
of  Godeffroy  &  Son,  and  whicli  exports  to 
Europe  and  America  in  specially  chartered 
ships  the  principal  product—copra,  the  dried 
meat  of  the  cocoanut  tree.  T'he  copra  gath- 
ered by  the  natives,  as  well  as  that  sold  by 
them  to  merchants  not  of  German  national- 
ity, becomes  ultimately  the  property  of  this 
house,  a  statement  sometimes  disputed,  be- 
cause, as  the  copra  is  shipped  in  British  bot- 
toms and  frequently  billed  to  British  ports, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  with  ab- 
solute accuracy  to  the  credit  of  which  nation 
its  production  and  export  is  due.  The  Ger- 
man residents  are  generally  German  born, 
while,  with  the  exception  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  few  of 
the  persons  who  call  themselves  Englishmen 
were  born  within  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
majority  harlv  from  New  Zealand,  where  the 
tie  which  has  bound  England  to  Samoa  has 
been  tied.  New  Zealand's  interest  in  Samoan 
affairs  was  attested  afresh  during  the  last 
civil  war,  when  her  government  asked  per- 
mission of  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  send 
a  body  of  militia  fully  equipped  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  and  American  sailors  who 
were  engaged  in  upholding  the  pretensions  of 
Malietoa  Tanu  to  the  throne.  Tho  it  was 
necessary  to  decline  this  offer,  yet,  as  a  token 
of  recognition.  New  Zealand  was  asked  to 
name  a  suitable  person  to  pei'form  tempora- 
rily the  duties  of  the  British  consul  when  that 
official  went  home  on  leave.  The  Samoan 
Commissioners  were  glad  to  make  use  of  the 
steamer  which  the  curtesy  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
a  tour  around  the  Samoan  Islands  which 
they  could  not  conveniently  accomphsh  in 
their  own  vessel,  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Badger,"  on 
account  of  her  draft.  These  instances  sug- 
gest that  unless  the  transfer  to  England  of 
San  Isabel  and  Choiseul  in  the  Solomons  is 
considered  full  compensation.  New  Zealand 
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maj'  not  easily  reconcile  herself  to  the  loss  of 
Samoa,  which  she  has  long  desired  to  annex. 
The  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Avas  first  drawn  to  the  islands  in  the 
year  1871,  when  Mr.  E.  Wakeman  prepared  a 
report    upon    them    after    an    examination 
which  he  had  made  at  the  request  of  W.  H. 
Webb,  then  considering  the  establishment  of 
a  line  of   steamers   from    San   Francisco   to 
Sydney,   via   Ifawaii  and   Samoa,    over    the 
route    since    traversed    by  the  Oceanic  Co. 
Apia,    upon    TTpolu,    then,    as    it    is    to-day, 
the  only  settlement  of  size  throughout  the 
group.      Mr.   Waiceman    foretold,    however, 
with  possibly  too  great  optimism,  that  upon 
Tutuila,  on  the  shores  of  Pago-Pago  Bay,  a 
town  would  arise  which  might  have  a  great 
commercial  future.     The  only  protection  to 
Apia  harbor  is  a  bar,  awash  at  low   tide, 
which  even  in  calm  weather  does  not  prevent 
a  swell  from  entering  which  makes  vessels 
strain  at  their  cables  and  often  prevents  col- 
liers from   coaling  a  steamer.     During  the 
hm'ricane  season,  from  January  to  April,  the 
men-of-war  in  port  keep  steam  up  ready  to 
put  to  sea  Avhen  a  storm  threatens,  as  H.  M. 
S.  "  Calliope  "  succeeded  in  doing  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  hurricane  of  1889.     At  Pago- 
Pago  there  is  a  double  harbor  shaped  not  im- 
like  a  fish-hook,  the  entrance  to  the  outer 
half  being  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  Avith 
soundings  of  thirty-six   fathoms,   while  the 
inner,   extending   inland   more   than   a   mile 
with  a  breadth  of  from  3,000  to  1,100  feet, 
can  furnish  ample  room  and  safe  anchorage 
in  spite  of  its  depth  for  a  score  of  steamers. 
Its  mouth  is  protected  by  a  pair  of  promon- 
tories and  by  an  island,  and  around  its  sides 
hills  si)riug  abruptly  to  a  hight  of  from  800 
to  1.000  feet,  Matafas,  the  peak  at  the  en- 
trance, reaching  2,3.TO  feet.    Palms  and  other 
tropical  trees  so  cover  these  hills  to  their 
sunmiits  that  when  seen  from  any  high  point 
the  ground  appears  completely  hidden  by  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage  from    which    round 
thatched  huts  peep  like  huge  bee-hives.  There 
are  three  collections  of  these  which  attain  the 
dignity  of  villages,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the   island,    across   the   mountains    and   ten 
miles  away,   is   Leone,   the  principal  settle- 
ment, whore  the  London  Missionary  Society 
has  a  station  and  where  a  store  or  two  kept 


by  white  traders  supply  the  natives  with 
their  favorite  articles  of  American  manufac- 
ture-cotton goods,  kerosene  and  tinned  sal- 
mon. Leone  was  not  attacked  during  the 
recent  outbreak,  and  still  retains  a  primitive 
appearance,  as  do  also  the  villages  about 
Pago-Pago,  where  Manga  is  High  Chief. 

It  Avas  Avith  the  father  of  the  present  bear- 
er of  that  name  that  Commander  Richard  W. 
Meade,  U.  S.  N.,  made  the  compact  Avhich 
brought  Tutuila    in   touch   with   the   United 
States.     On  board   the  "  Narragansett,"   on 
February  17th,  1872,  he  signed  with  Mauga 
an  agreement  by  Avhich  this  country  might 
acquire,  if  the  Senate  approved,  "  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  establishing  in  the  said  har- 
bor of  Pago-Pago  a  naA'al  station  for  the  use 
and  convenience  of  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  GoA'ernment;  "  and  obtained  the  prom- 
ise that  Mauga  would  not  grant  a  like  privi- 
lege to  any  other  foreign  PoAver  or  potentate. 
Upon  the  9tli  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  a 
convention   was    arranged    betAveen   Mauga 
and  three  other  high  chiefs  of  Tutuila,  by 
which  they  bound    themselves    to    form   a 
league  and   confederation   for   their  mutual 
Avelfare   and   protection   and   to   unite   their 
several  districts  under  a  flag  made  for  them 
out  of  old  bunting  by  Meade.    It  Avas  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  Avas  not  in  the  interest 
of  any  one  chief  to  keep  it  and  partly  because 
there    Avas    no    central   poAver  of  sufficient 
strength  to  enforce  obedience  that  this  con- 
vention Avas  not  faithfully  kept.   Meade,  fore- 
seeing that  this  Avould  be  the  case,   recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  should  ratify 
the  agreement  betAveen  Mauga  and  himself, 
and  for  that  purpose  it  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  folloAving  May  by  President  Grant, 
Avho  in  his  message  said  that  "the  adA-an- 
tages  of  the  concessions  which   the  treaty 
professed  to  make  are  so  great,  in  view  of  the 
advantageous  position  of  Tutuila  seaport  as 
a  coaling  station  for  steamers  between  San 
Francisco  and  Australia,  that  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  its  adoption  but  for 
the  obligation  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Avhich  it  seems  to  imply."  This 
"  obligation  of  protection  "   Avas  thought  so 
serious  by  the  Senate  that  that  body  declined 
to  ratify,  and  it  was  not  until  this  feature 
Avas  eliminated   by   Mauga    and    the    other 
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chiefs  that  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Wash- 
iugton  on  January  17th,  1878.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  by  it  land  was  acquired. 
This  is  not  the  case,  since  all  the  rights 
gained  were  conveyed  in  the  concession 
which  gave  our  vessels  the  privilege  "  of  en- 
tering and  using  the  port  of  Pago-Pago  and 
t'stablishing  there  a  station  for  coal  and  oth- 
er naval  supplies  for  their  naval  and  com- 
mercial marine,"  the  Samoan  Government  at 
the  same  time  promising  neither  "  to  exercise 
nor  authorize  any  jurisdiction  within  the  port 
adverse  to  these  rights." 

In  the  following  year  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, who  had  long  had  interests  in  the  group 
and  who  were  anxious  to  enjoy  privileges 
equal  to  those  secured  by  us,  concluded  trea- 
ties with  the  Kingdom  of  Samoa  by  which 
the  former  obtained  the  right  to  establish  a 
naval  station  in  the  harbor  of  Saluafafa,  in 
Upolu,  which  should  not  be  granted  to  any 
other  nation,  and  the  latter  the  right  to  found 
a  naval  station  and  coaling  depot  on  the 
shores  of  a  Samoan  harbor  thereafter  to  be 
designated  by  Her  ^Majesty,  there  being  ex- 
cepted from  this  right  the  harbors  of  Apia 
and  Saluafafa,  and  that  part  of  Pago-Pago 
which  might  hereafter  be  "  selected  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  sta- 
tion." The  selection  was  not  made  until  some 
-years  later,  when  the  important  strategic 
point  of  Goat  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  harbor,  and  a  bit  of  land  between  fif- 
teen and  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  reaching 
from  the  village  of  Fagatouu  to  the  promon- 
tory opposite  Goat  Island,  was  purchased  of 
the  native  owners  for  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Harold  Sewell,  our  consul.-  Upon  this 
land  and  on  the  side  toward  the  village  a 
firm  of  American  contractors  is  now  erecting 
a  coal  shed  and  a  steel  pier  which  is  to  ex- 
tend 250  feet  from  shore  to  the  edge  of  the 
coral  reef,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  30 
feet.  The  cost  of  these  improvements  is  to 
be  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  contractor  will  clear  nothing  by  his 
undertaliing,  since  the  expense  of  bringing 
materials  from  San  Francisco  and  the  high 
price  of  labor  will  absorb  the  profit  he  might 
make  were  he  engaged  upon  the  same  work 
at  home.  By  an  arrangement  between  the 
contractor  and  the  ruling  chiefs,  the  villages 


about  Pago-Pago  were  each  in  turn  upon  cei*' 
tain   days   to    furnish   a   stated   number   of 
workmen.     So  indolent  have  these  workmen 
proved,  however,  and  so  unused  to  steady 
labor  of  any  kind,  that  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to   keep  them   to  their  agreement, 
and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  "  black 
boys "  from  New  Britain,  niore  industrious 
than  the  Polynesian,  and  generally  employed 
as  laborers  by  plantation  overseers  on  Upolu. 
A  story  is  current  that  some  years  ago  a  ship- 
load of  coal,  brought  from  Norfolk  at  great 
expense,  was  dumped  upon  the  beach.    In  the 
belief  that  a  sufficient  portion  still  remained 
to  at  least  partially  coal  his  flagship,  an  Ad- 
miral -of  our  navy  recently  visited  Pago-Pago, 
only  to  find  that  the  last  scuttleful  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  half-caste  widow  of  a  for- 
mer United  States  consul  set  to  guard  the 
pile  at  the  munificent  salary  of  .$10.00  a  year. 
Commercially  Tutuila  and   Manu'a,  either 
singly  or  in  a  group,  are  unimportant  so  far 
as   their   local   production   and   consumption 
are  concerned,  but  in  their  relation  to  a  na- 
tion like  ours  desiring  to    cultivate    trans- 
Pacific  commerce  they  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance.    Mr.  Goward,  an  expert,  who  ex- 
amined   them    under    instructions    from    the 
State  Department,  reported  that  from  a  naval 
point  of  view  Pago-Pago  was  the  key  to  the 
Samoan  group,  which  was  in  its  turn  the  key 
to  Central  Polynesia,  both  by  reason  of  its 
geographical  position,  lying  in  the  course  of 
vessels   from    San    Francisco    to    Auckland, 
from  Panama  to  Sydney,  and  from  Valpa- 
raiso to  China  and  Japan,  and  from  being 
outside  the  hurricane  track.    This  statement, 
the  justice  of  which  attested  by  many  wit- 
nesses it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon, 
and    written  before  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines, 
becomes   additionally   important   in  view  of 
our  possession  of  those  islands,  our  prospec- 
tive con.struction  of  an  isthmian  canal  and 
our  growing  commerce  with  the  Far  East 
and  Oceanica.     Tho  we  may  disagree  with 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wakemau,  quoted  above, 
that  an  important  settlement  is  likely  to  arise 
on  the  shores  of  Pago-Pago  (since  there  is 
scarcely  enough  flat  land  about  the  bay  to 
allow  white  men  to  cultivate  a  patch  of  gar- 
den for  fruits  and  vegetables),  yet  there  is 
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every  reason  to  expect  the  creation  of  a  de- 
pot there  which  will  meet  whatever  demands 
may  be  made  upon  it  by  the  Americans  who 
settle  there  after  the  flag  of  tlie  United  States 
is  raised. 

Our  consul  reported,  in  189G,  that  the  im- 
ports to  Samoa  from  this  country  amounted 
only  to  $451,389,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
American  citizens  registered  in  the  consulate 
as  claiming  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  was  thirty-six,  in  addition  to  three 
native-born  Americans  who  had  not  regis- 
tered. Of  the  thirty-six  mentioned,  among 
whom  were  twelve  American-born,  nine  nat- 
uralized citizens  of  foreign  birth  and  eleven 
Samoan  half-castes  of  American  fathers,  nine- 
teen were  married,  tho  not  one  to  a  white 
woman,  all  having  found  Samoan  wives.  To 
offset  this  rather  meager  list,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  merchant  who  does  the 
largest  amount  of  business  in  Samoa  next  to 
that  done  by  "  the  Firm,"  is  a  native  Ameri- 
can, and  that  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Apia 
by  common  repute  came  thither  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  population  of  the  islands  which  have 
fallen  to  us  is  not  definitely  known,  because 
all  data  upon  the  subject  has  been  gathered 
from  approximate  estimates  and  not  from 
official  sources.     The  last  general  effort  to 
take  a  census  for  the  group,   and  made  a 
dozen  years  ago,  resulted  in  fixing  the  total 
at  o5,000,  altho  the  general  belief  among  the 
missionaries  is  that  during  the  present  dec- 
ade the  population  has  decreased  to  32,000. 
An  epidemic  of  measles,  which  caused  the 
death  of  some  1,000  persons,  and  which  is  re- 
sponsible partially  for  this  decrease,  was  not 
prevalent,  however,  upon  Tutuila,  and  that 
island,  with  Rose  and  Manu'a,  may  at  the 
present  moment  contain  in  round  numbers 
5,000  natives.     The  comparative  isolation  of 
these  three,  which  are  separated  from  their 
western  sisters,  Upolu  and  Savaii,  by  forty 
miles  of  rough  ocean,   not  merely  makes  it 
ditRcult  for  disease  to  spread  to  them,  but  de- 
taches their  inhabitants  from  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  political  life  of  their  fellow 
Samoans.    During  the  last  Avar  none  of  them 
were  the  scene  of  battle,  and  had  not  their 
;   warriors  been  carried  in  British  and  Ameri- 
I  can  nieu-of-wAr  to  Upolu  to  assist  the  Tauu 


party,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would 
have  broken  the  peace.  Manu'a  maintains  a 
government  independent  of  that  which  di- 
rects the  affairs  of  the  other  islands  and  does 
not  take  part  in  the  quarrels  of  rival  chiefs 
or  in  general  in  Samoan  matters,  altho  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bestowal  of  the  highest  title— 
"le  Tupa"  ("the  Crown")  upon  the  chief 
who  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  sovereign  of 
the  group,  Manu'a,  together  with  Tutuila,  is 
represented  by  Lufi-Lufi,  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  Atua,  the  district  of  Upolu  most  in 
contact  with  her. 

Over  a  docile  people  like  the  Samoans  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment both  strong  and  simple    which  will  be 
acceptable  to  them.     Altho  Ave  may  be  par- 
doned for  doubting  wliether  Ave  are  as  yet  as 
dear  an  object  of  affection  among  them  as 
certain  correspondents    and    consuls    Avould 
have  us  believe  ourselves  to  be,  yet  it  is  at- 
tested that  the  Tutuilans,  at  least,  have  been 
our  sincere  friends  since  Commander  Meade 
signed  his  agreement  Avith  Mauga.     During 
the  last  feAV  years  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
mans with  the  natives  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  British,  but  ten  j-ears  ago,  when 
"  A  Foot-Note  to  History  "   Avas  published, 
this  Avas  not  the  case,  as  any  reader  of  that 
entertaining  book  can  testify.     Should   the 
United  States  institute  a  plan  of  government 
built  upon  lines  such  as  those  laid  doAvn  by 
the  Samoan  Commission  iu  its  report  as  pub- 
lished, there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  misgovernment  of  the  past    Avill    end. 
Among  the  recommendations  which  might  be 
folloAved  AA-as  one  that  the  islands  be  divided 
into  certain  administrative  districts   (corre- 
sponding as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  rec- 
ognized by  Samoan  usage),  for  each  of  which 
a  chief  should  be  responsible,  and  that  those 
chiefs  should  meet  annually  in  a  native  coun- 
cil to  discuss  such  matters  as  interested  them 
and  make  recommendations  to  an  Adminis- 
trator Avho  should  take  the  place  of  the  King. 
With  the  crux  of  old  difficulties  gone  in  the 
abolition  of  the  kingship  and  Avith  the  tri- 
partite protectorate  dissolved,   which  never 
satisfied  any  of  the  parties  to  it  and  broke 
down  under  its  oavu  Aveight,  the  future  his- 
tory of  Samoa.   Avhether  it  be  made  under 
German  or  American  au.sjijces,  j»fOUjises  well. 
Washington,  V.  C, 


Edgar  Allan   Poe. 

By  Andrew  Lang. 


SOME  dead  authors  whom  I  greatly  es- 
teem have  a  trick  of  getting  me  into 
trouble.  If  I  write  about  Dickens,  quite 
a  number  of  honest  persons  arise;  I  am  in- 
formed (for  I  have  never  looked  at  their  lu- 
cubrations) and  say  fierce  things.  Lately  I 
received  an  insulting  anonymous  letter  in 
which  I  was  accused  of  not  admiring  Thack- 
eray sufficiently!  Miss  Charlotte  Bronte's 
adorers  owe  me  a  grudge;  the  fanatics  of 
Burns  desire  to  add  my  body  to  those  which, 
m  the  words  of  a  Dumfries  circular  issued 
on  a  festal  occasion,  "  will  visit  the  Mauso- 
leum." 

All  this,  in  a  way,  is  gratifying.  I  love  a 
blind  devoted  loyalty  of  all  things.  I  like 
Wildrake  when  he  mumbles  tlie  hand  of 
Charles  II,  in  "Woodstock;"  and,  by  the 
way,  Thackeray  unconsciously  borrowed  that 
from  Scott,  with  all  the  business  of  the  Chev- 
alier in  England.  Practically  it  is  all  in 
'■  Woodstock; "  read  both  novels  if  you  don't 
believe  me;  you  will  not  regret  the  labor. 
Blind,  devoted,  even  slavering  loyalty  of  all 
things  I  love,  and  rejoice  to  have  excited  this 
manly  passion  in  so  many  critical  minds. 

But,  of  all  dead  authors,  the  late  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe  gets  me  into  most  trouble. 
Last  year  the  papers  attributed  to  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Dobson  a  brief  poetical  panegyric  on  this 
writer.  I  myself  read  it  aloud  to  a  friend, 
and  observed  that  it  was  not  bad  for  Mr. 
Dobson.  And  then  it  was  proved  to  be  a 
wandering  misbegot  of  my  own  brain,  tho  1 
certainly  did  not  recognize  the  bantling. 
To-day  I  have  received  a  copy  of  an  edition 
of  Poe's  "  Raven,"  and  his  "  Pendulum  and 
Pit,"  with  pictures  by  Mr.  Horton.  These 
pictures  make  one  jump!  At  least  some  of 
them  make  one  jump,  and  others  provoke  a 
smile.  The  portrait  of  Poe  singularly  resem- 
bles what  Napoleon  might  have  looked  like 
if  deprived  for  many  days  of  his  victuals. 
It  is  not,  howeA^er,  with  the  ingenious  and 
original  horrors  of  Mr.  Horton's  crayon  that 
I  am  now  concerned,  but  with  the  very  Inter- 
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esting  preface  by  Mr.  Vincent  O'Sullivau.    1 
saw  my  own  name  in  it,  with  dire  forebod- 
ings.   It  is  recorded  that  1  once  wrote  that 
Poe  was  "a  gentleman  among  canaille,"  and 
that  Mr.  Woodberry  '•  once  objected  "  to  this 
remai-k.    The  ground  of  Mr.  Woodberry's  ob- 
jection, it  appears,  Avas  that  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,    Longfellow,    Hawthorne,    Lowell, 
Alcott,  and  Miss  Margaret  Fuller  were  con- 
temporaries of  Poe,  and  were    not    canaille. 
But  who  ever  thought  that  they,  or  Prescott, 
or  Bancroft,  or  Holmes,   or  Bryant,  or,  in 
brief,  any  of  the  great  writers  of  the  period, 
were  other  than  what  gentlemen  and  ladies 
ought  to  be?    I  never  heard  that  Poe  was  in 
their  society,    and,    indeed,    Mr.  O' Sullivan 
does  not  think  that  they  "  shewed  any  desire 
to  make  Poe's  acquaintance,  to  have  his  com- 
pany."   Probably  they  did  not,  and  no  mar- 
vel.   When  I  said  canaille  I  used  a  foolish  ex- 
pression, but  I  intended  it  to  refer    to    the 
hangers-on    of    journalism    at    the    period. 
These  may  have  been  high-minded  men,  and 
I  spoke  at  random.    I  "  bui*n  my  faggot,"  I 
withdraw  a  term   which  I  never  could  have 
dreamed  that  mortal  man  would  suppose  to 
be  aimed  at  Mr.  Hawthorne,  my  friend  Mr. 
Lowell,  or  any  of  their  distinguished  com- 
pany.   Perhaps  I  went  too  far  in  calling  Poe 
"  a  gentleman,"  but,  if  he  was  not,  he  had 
at  least  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and, 
I  suppose,  the  ancestry  of  a  gentleman,  in 
the  heraldic  sense  of  the  word.    The  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman,  I  believe,  were  also  his, 
in  his  lucid  hours.    As  to  his  especial  degree 
of  error  in  the  matter  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
I  Ivuow  nothing,  tho  every  one  knows  that 
ho,  like  greater  men,  did  err  in  this  direction. 
Mr.  O' Sullivan  knows  people  who  knew  Poe, 
and  they  said  that  "  he  was  a  drunkard  and 
an  unsafe  man."     But  that  has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  his  literary  merits,  tho  it  may  ex- 
plain some  demerits.    These  merits,  at  their 
best,  I  fear  I  must  continue  to  rate  very  high- 
ly.   If  Poe  appeared  to-day  with  his  old  gifts, 
he  would  be  abundantly  praised,  advertised 
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ftuct  interviewed.  He  would  malce  a  good 
deal  of  money,  as  much  as  a  second-rate  bar- 
rister or  physician.  Paragraphs  al)out  him, 
his  wife,  his  house,  his  tastes,  liis  collars,  his 
boots,  would  everywhere  be  published.  Mag- 
azines and  booksellers  would  compete  for  his 
work,  and,  porliaps,  he  Avould  blossom  into 
respectability.  "  It  is  to  tlie  honor  of  Amer- 
ica," says  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  "  that  he  was  able 
to  live  by  such  writing  as  his  at  all."  But 
we  know  that  merely  not  to  starve  was  the 
hight  of  his  worldly  success,  and  that  the 
wolf  liad  often  pushed  his  muzzle  within  the 
door.  Not  that  I  blame  America,  a  whole 
continent,  for  this  circumstance.  Literature 
was  not  then  a  paying  trade:  Authors'  Agents 
were  unknown.  Toe  was  a  hack  of  newspa- 
pers and  magazines.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  com- 
pares him  to  Hazlitt,  but  I  venture  to  con- 
ceive, first,  that  Hazlitt  was  better  paid  than 
Poo;  next,  that  Hazlitt  never  wrote  anything 
which  at  all  approached  Poe's  best  works  in 
popularity.  "The  Raven"  (so  far  from  be- 
ing Poe's  best  poem)  made  for  him  a  barren 
fame.  His  best  tales  are  the  most  excellent 
of  treasure  and  detective  stories;  for  many 
y(>ars  men  have  been  riclily  remunerated  for 
nierelj^  following  Poe's  lead  as  well  as  they 
can.  Dnpin  is  infinitely  superior  to  Sherlock 
Holmes;  the  Gold  Bug  is  (as  far  as  the  cipher 
and  treasure  business  goes)  infinitely  the 
most  excellent  story  of  its  (jvnre.  But  Poe 
starved  on  these  successes.  He  was  des- 
perately needy;  a  man  of  projects;  and  he 
was  embittered,  was  driven  Avild.  To-day  he 
would  have  no  such  excuses  for  a  desperate 
life.  "  It  is  easy  to  be  good  on  £4,000  a  year." 
Dollars  many  must  have  accrued  to  publish- 
ers of  Poe's  works  in  America,  Prance  and 
England,  but  these  dollars  w(>re  not  for  Poe. 
Had  they  flowed  into  his  pockets,  I  do  not 
feel  certain  but  that  he  would  have  been  a 
plump,  prosperous  and  temperate  citizen. 

But  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  human  being, 
Poe  could  ever  have  been,  or  deserved  to  be, 
socially  popular.  He  might,  of  course,  have 
found  less  reason  for  his  "  mad  pride  of  in- 
tellectuality "  if  he  had  lived  with  his  peers 
in  mind.  But  with  them  he  did  not  live;  they 
tliought  him  "  dangerous  "  and  disreputable. 
Moreover,  in  Poe,  as  in  Lockhart,  there  was 
something  from  which  ordinary  men  shrank. 
Both  had  a  dark,  scornful  beauty,  which  (in 


Poe's  case)  attracted  (as  Ml*.  O'Sullivan  tells 
us)  "  half-hysterical  women  soaked  in  By- 
ronism."  People,  young  or  old,  who  knew 
Lockhart,  knew  how  kind  and  loyal  he  was. 
But  the  world  dreaded  him;  much  more  did 
it  dread  Poe.  Avho  was  not  only  darkly  scorn- 
ful, but  hungry.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan is  right  in  saying  that  Poe  had  "  an  in- 
tense hatred  and  contempt  of  humanity." 
Swift,  as  we  all  know,  made  pi'ofession  of 
these  amiable  and  Christian  sentiments.  But 
Swift  had  an  ardently  affectionate  nature, 
and  was  warndj-  beloved  by  many  men,  and 
by  too  many  women.  I  fear  that,  except  his 
wife  and  his  mother-in-law,  very  few  persons 
loved  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Many  unpublished 
domestic  letters  of  Poe's  exist,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  these  display  the  face  which  he 
turned  to  those  whom  he  loved.  That  which 
he  "  faced  the  world  with  "  is  not  attractive; 
it  was  not  an  agreeable  world  of  debt  and 
duns,  and  Bj'rouic  ladies,  and  needy  pub- 
lishers, and  suspicious  editors,  and  dubious 
comrades,  that  Poe  was  obliged  to  face.  He 
knew  his  worth,  yet  contempt  and  injured 
vanity  drove  him  to  write  that  prose  Dunciad 
of  his,  those  blistering  criticisms  of  nonenti- 
ties, or  wildly  unjust  attacks  (as  on  Longfel- 
low) in  which  we  hear  the  laughter  or  the 
scream  of  a  soul  in  pain.  He  "  did  not  dwell 
where  Israfel,"  as  he  complains.  Life  repel- 
ling him,  he  (half  by  way  of  pose,  perhaps) 
became — like  the  even  more  unhappy  Bed- 
does— the  Laureate  of  Death.  Each  man  was 
a  born  lyrist,  but  Poe  was  by  far  the  sweet- 
er, richer,  and  more  original.  No  poet  has 
bettered  his  early  lyric, 

"  Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  these  Nisaoan  barques  of  yore." 
He  had  an  entirely  fresh  and  unborrowed 
strain  of  music,  even  if  he  did  "  borrow  "  a 
book  on  conchology,  and  an  idea  or  two  for 
his  contes.  "We  have  been  borrowing  from 
him  ever  since!  Baudelaire  was,  more  or 
less,  his  ape  as  well  as  his  translator.  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  says  of  Poe  that  "  he  wrote  his 
letters  to  please  certain  women  whose  meas- 
ure he  had  taken."  If  that  is  a  crime,  Burns 
is  in  the  same  condemnation,  for  the  fustian 
of  liis  Letters  to  Clarlnda.  Probably  he  knew 
that  Clarinda  liked  fustian,  and  he  wanted  to 
please  her.  Poe's  letters  to  the  Byronlc  fair 
1   never  read,  and  hope  uev«r  to  read,  but 
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I  do  not  piue  to  pluiigo  into  Bnnis's  corre- 
spondence with  Mrs.  Meiklehose,  or  what- 
ever Clarindii's  name  may  have  been. 

In  pride,  in  intellect,  in  opposition  to  a  dis- 
tasteful world,  and  in  epistolary  rhetoric 
Avhere  women  were  concerned,  Burns  and 
Poe  were  much  akin.  But  Burns  was  not 
anti-social— eminently    the    reverse— he     was 


not  shunned,  he  liad  not  "  the  something," 
which,  as  Mr.  O'SuUivau  says.  "  enwrapped 
Po(>  like  an  infected  garment,*'—"  the  some- 
thing that  repelled."  What  was  it?  I  can- 
not guess,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  if  Poe 
had  wallowed  in  "  royalties  "  (as  to-day  he 
would  wallow)  we  should  hear  less  of  the 
som'ething,  the  repellent  unknown  quantity. 
London,  England 


Boers    and    British. 

By  P.   W.   Clayden, 

Honorary  Secretary  of  "  The  Liberal  FohWARDs. 


THE  unhappy  war  which  is  now  being 
waged  in  South  Africa  is  a  cause  of 
sorrow  not  unmixed  with  shame  to 
every  high-minded  man  in  Great  Britain.     It 
is  true  that  the  two  republics  have  forced  it 
upon  us,  and  by  so  doing  have  silenced  the 
voices  which  have  been,  like  Falkland  in  the 
civil    wars,    "  ingeminating    peace."     Tlieir 
ultimatum  was  not  only  ill-advised  but  utter- 
ly ill-timed.     It  swept  the  friends  of  peace 
out  of  the  field.     It  gave  the  war  party  in 
England  the  opportunity  for  which  it  had 
watched  and  waited  and  intrigued.     If  it  is 
true,  as  many  believe,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  were  playing  the  game 
of  annexation,  they  must  have  felt  as  Crom- 
well did  at  Dunbar  when  he  exclaimed,  "  The 
Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands." 
Parliament  was  about  to  meet,  the  Liberal 
leaders,  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  Liberal 
party  behind  them,  were  prepared  to  chal- 
lenge the  Avhole,  course  of  the  negotiations, 
and  the  Government  knew  that  many  of  its 
own  supporters  were  lukewarm  or,  like  Sir 
Edward    Clarke    and    Mr.    Maclean,    were 
strongly  opposed  to  their  policy.    There  was 
a  prospect  of  important  debates  and  possibly 
even  of  critical  divisions.     It  was  hoped  and 
believed  that  war  would  be  avoided,  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  the  Queen's  Ministers 
would  have  made  an  effort  to  keep  them- 
selves in  harmony  with  the  peace  sentiment 
of  the  country.     How  strong  that  sentiment 
Avas  we  of  "  the  liiberal  Forwards  "  had  re- 
ceived   striking    evidence.      We    formed    a 


Transvaal  Committee  early  in  June  "  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Office 
and  to  rouse  Public  Opinion  to  prevent  a  war 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  Trans- 
vaal." We  held  a  public  meeting  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Hall  on  the  10th  of  July  at  which  strong 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  con- 
demning the  efforts,  even  then  being  made, 
to  force  on  a  war.  The  Liberal  response  to 
our  appeal  was  almost  universal.  Names 
were  sent  in,  subscriptions  came  unasked, 
meetings  were  held,  local  committees  were 
formed;  religious  bodies,  workingmen's  trade 
unions  and  political  organizations  passed  res- 
olutions against  threats  of  war,  and  so  con- 
siderable an  agitation  was  raised  that  one  by 
one  the  Liberal  leaders,  Mr.  John  Morley  be- 
ing the  first,  took  up  our  argument  and 
forced  it  home.  The  war  party  were  alarmed 
and  sent  their  ruffians,  some  of  them  in 
broadcloth,  to  break  up  our  meetings.  The 
demand  for  the  numerous  publications  issued 
by  the  London  gnd  Manchester  Transvaal 
committees  became  enormous,  and  in  spite 
of  the  shrieking  of  the  Jingo  press  the  na- 
tional conscience  was  touched  and  a  great 
peace  movement  was  in  progress,  not  noisy 
and  demonstrative,  but,  in  Tennyson's  words, 

"  But  such  a  tide  as  Qioving  seems  asleep 

Too  full  for  sound  or  foam." 

This  movement,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
speech  showed,  had  intluenced  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would  have  shown  how  full  a  tide 
it  was  when  Parliament  met.  But  on  the 
10th  of  October,  just  a  week  before  the  ses- 
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sion  opened,   en  mo   the    ultimatum    of    the 
Boers;  on  the  11th  they  began  the  war. 

It  is  diflicult  to  convey  any  sense  of  the 
satisfaction  this  precipitate  plunge  gave  to 
the  war  party,  or  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
may of  those  who  had  hoped  and  worked  for 
peace.      It    was   just   what   the    war   party 
wished.     The   Government  as  a  whole  did 
not  want  war,  did  not  expect  war,  and  would 
not  themselves  have  begun  war.    Their  prep- 
arations were  not  sufficient  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  the  war  party  had  to  exaggerate 
their  extent  in  order  to  make  the  Boers  see 
a  warlike   intention   in   them.     It  AA'as   the 
Jingo  press,  and  Jingo  speakers,  and  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Colonial  Secretary  as  inter- 
preted by  his  speeches,  that  really  drove  the 
Boers  to  war.    They  have  believed  from  the 
first  that  this  Tory  Government  meant  to  do 
In  1S09  or  1900  what  a  Tory  Government  did 
iu  1877.     Circumstances  justified  this  belief. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  begun  the  same  system 
of  faidt-finding  with  which  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  prepared  for  annexation  in  1876,  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner  being  the  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  of  the  renewed  intrigue.    It  was,  more- 
over, suspected  by  many  at  home  and  fully 
believed  at  Pretoria  that  the  Colonial  Office 
was  in  some  way  cognizant  of,  tho  not  per- 
haps responsible  for,  Dr.  Jameson's  raid.    It 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  fault  that  this  be- 
hef  persists  and  strengthens.    The  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  inquired 
into  this  discreditable  and  disastrous  enter- 
prise condemned  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain afterward  assured  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  was  free  from  blame.     It  has 
never    been     shown     why    this     committee 
dropped  the  investigation  just  at  the  point 
at  wliicli  tlie  responsibility  of  the  Colonial 
Office  came  into  question.    There  was  some- 
thing behind  the  scenes  which  could  not  be 

revealed,  and  the  Liberal  party  has  never 
1  been  able  even   to  guess  why  some  of  its 

trusted  leaders  consented  to  the  hushing  up 

iof  this  inquiry  at  its  most  critical  moment. 

lit  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  statesmen  at 
ll 
Pretoria  have  regarded  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 

his    agent,    Sir    Alfred    Milner,    as    bitter 

enemies  of  their  Government.       From   the 

time  of  the  formation  of  the  British  South 

l\frica  Company  there  have  been  almost  cou- 

(ilnuous  efforts  to  get  >ip  a  quarrel  with  the 


Transvaal,  and  tlu'  .I.iiiicson  raid  was  only 
the  culminating  point  of  a  series  of  disputes. 
In  18'.)5  there  was  a  dispute  on  the  closing  of 
the  fords  across  the  A'aal  River,  and  the 
Transvaal  Government  yielded  to  pressure 
which  indirectly  involved  the  threat  of  war. 
Tlion  followed  the  agitation  of  the  Transvaal 
National  Union.  Arms  were  imported,  and  a 
threat  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  then  in 
power  at  the  Cape,  that  an  Outlanders'  Re- 
public would  be  proclaimed.  Mr.  Rliodes 
temporized.  It  is  believed  that  he  sent  an 
envoy  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  let  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  know  that  rich  firms  in  Jo- 
hannesburg were  preparing  for  a  coup  d'etat. 
With  his  consent  a  revolution  was  organized, 
and  a  small  force  gathered  on  the  frontier  to 
act,  in  the  name  of  order,  when  the  conflict 
should  begin.  But  Johannesburg,  did  not 
rise,  and  Dr.  Jameson  dashed  in  to  encourage 
and  promote  an  insurrection  which  did  not 
come  off.  He  and  liis  army  were  met  at 
Doornkop,  defeated  and  made  prisoners,  but 
Avith  unheard  of  generosity  were  handed  over 
by  the  triumphant  Boers  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  raid  took  place  at  the  end 
of  December,  189.5,  and  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1890,  Mr.  Chamberlain  informed  the 
then  Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  that  the  home  Government  was 
considering  the  propriety  of  immediately 
sending  out  to  the  Cape  a  large  force,  includ- 
ing cavalry  and  artillery,  "  to  provide  for  all 
eventualities."  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  re- 
plied on  the  very  next  day,  deprecating  the 
dispatch  of  forces  and  declaring  that  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  had  behaved  very  well  in  the 
matter  and  that  public  excitement  was  al- 
ready allayed.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
not  let  President  Kriiger  alone.  In  February. 
1890,  he  sent  out  a  dispatch  urging  President 
Kriiger  to  give  the  Rand  Home  Rule;  in  other 
words,  to  grant  the  capitalist  intriguers 
of  the  Jameson  raid  all  that  they  had  taken 
arms  to  procure.  This  dispatch,  in  defiance 
of  all  diplomatic  usage,  was  actually  pub- 
lished in  London  before  it  was  delivered  to 
the  Government  at  Pretoria,  and  created  the 
lirst  suspicions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  diplo- 
macy. His  advice  was,  of  course,  rejected. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  then  urged  that  Mr.  Krii- 
ger should  come  to  England,  and  there  was 
an    imperious  tone   in   tho   invitation   which 
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caused  the  Governor  of  Natal  to  telegraph 
that  "  all  the  Governments  in  South  Africa 
favor  a  policy  of  peace."  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
communication  to  the  Transvaal  Government 
had,  said  the  Goveruor  of  Natal,  been  de- 
scribed by  his  ministers  as  "  possessing  al- 
most the  character  of  an  ultimatum."  The 
alarm  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  intentions 
spread,  and  Natal's  protest  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  address  to  the  Governor  of 
Cape  Colony  in  which  members  of  the  Cape 
Parliament  iiryed  him  to  tell  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain that  it  was  only  by  conciliation  and 
patience  that  the  peace  of  South  Africa 
could  be  preserved.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
who  had  then  become  Lord  Kosraead,  entire- 
ly concurred  in  this  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  two  colonial  legislatures. 

Meanwhile  the  Transvaal  Government  had 
been  driven  by  the  raid,  and  by  the  agitation 
which  led  up  to  it,  into  some  panic  legisla- 
tion.   A  Press  Law  was  enacted  which  gave 
the     Government  some  indefensible  powers, 
tho  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Republic  did 
not  enforce  them,  except  that  some  violent 
revolutionary  papers  were  temporarily  sup- 
pressed.     An    Alien    Expulsion    Law    was 
passed,  but  it  was  only  used  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Woolf  Joel,  Avho 
had  been  released  on   some  technical  plea. 
The  act  which  caused  the  most  stir  was  the 
Aliens  Immigration   Act,  Avhich  empowered 
the  officials  on  the  frontiers  to  Ijeep  out  all 
aliens  who  could  not  show  that  they  had  the 
means  of  livelihood  or  ability    to    support 
themselves.    This  act  corresponded  in  nearly 
every  particular   with  that  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  introduced  in  the   Parliament  of 
England   in  1894.      Mr.    Chamberlain,    how- 
ever, contended  that  it  violated  the  Conven- 
tion of  1884.     Dr.  Leyds  replied,  and  asked 
for  suggestions  Avliich  would  bring  the  meas- 
ure, which  the  state  of  the  Rand  rendered 
needful,  into  accordance  with  the  British  view 
of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  re- 
spond to  this  invitation,  but  merely  repeated 
that  the  law  was  a  breach  of  the  Convention. 
The  Volksraad  somewhat    later    suspended 
the  law,  in  order  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  neighboring  States  for  its  modification 
in  accordance  with  their  wishes.      Foiled  in 
this  effort  to  pick  a  quarrel,  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, In  October,  1897,  revived  the  forgot- 


ten claim  of  the  "  suzerainty  "  of  the  Queen 
over  the  Republic.     The  Convention  of  1881 
gave  the  Queen  this  suzerainty,  but  one  of 
the  reasons  why  that  Convention  was  super- 
seded in  1884  was  that  the  obnoxious  claim 
should   be   dropped.        Lord   Rosmead,   who 
drafted  the  Convention  of  1884,  declared  that 
the  word  was  purposely  omitted.    These  are 
his  words:   "  Kriiger  was  not  content  with 
the  1881  Convention,  because  of  the  claim  to 
suzerainty,  and  we  meant  to  withdraw  the 
claim  in  1884."     This  authoritative  interpre- 
tation of  the  1884  Convention  is  confirmed 
by  the  action  of  the  British  Government  for 
the  next  thirteen  years.     Nobody  thought  of 
suzerainty  in  all  those  thirteen  years.     Mr. 
Chamberlain's  revival  of  the  claim  two  years 
ago  was  therefore  a  new  departure.     It  was 
a  distinct  revival  of  claims  which  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  liad  resented  and  success- 
fully resisted.     It  was  another  stage  in  the 
process  of  picking  a  quarrel.    Yet  there  are 
signs  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  that  he 
did  not  intend  war.     So  lately  as  May,  1896, 
he  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
war  in  South  Africa  "  would  leave  behind  it 
the   embers   of   a   strife   which   generations 
would  hardly  be  long  enough  to  extinguish." 
He  further  said  that  "  to  go  to  war  with 
President  Kriiger  in  order  to  force  upon  him 
reforms  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  State 
would  be  a  course  of  action  as  immoral  as  it 
would  be  unwise."     Yet  this  unwise  and  im- 
moral course  is  exactly  the  one  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain     seems    to    have    deliberately 
chosen  and  into  which  he  has  led  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Ministry  against  their  will.    It 
is  understood  that  he  has  constantly  assured 
them  that  there  would  be  no  war.    The  hopti 
and  expectation  has  been  that  President  Krii- 
ger would  yield,  that  the  Outlanders  would 
be  enfranchised,   and  would  then  vote  the 
annexation  of  tlie  Transvaal  to  the  British 
Empire. 

Whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  apparent  inconsistency,  it 
is  certain  that  from  his  reassertion  of  the 
suzerainty  in  October,  1897,  he  has  sought 
occasion  for  quarrel.  In  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  President  Kriiger  made  a  speech 
at  Heidelberg  in  which  he  promised  many 
concessions  to  the  Outlanders.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain repUed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in- 
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timatius  that  he  had  not  been  asked  to  inter- 
fere on  their  behalf,  and  in  the  next  week  a 
petition  came  signed  l)y  21,000  Outlandors, 
making  the  suggested  request.  Sir  Alfre<l 
Milner,  too,  wrote  a  violent  dispatch,  and  ^Ir. 
Cliamberlain  sent  a  sympathetic  reply,  in 
which  he  proposed  a  conference  at  Bloemfon- 
tein.  The  conference  was  held  last  June  and 
came  to  nothing.  The  Volksraad  met  in  July 
and  passed  a  Reform  Bid,  giving  the  fran- 
chise to  aliens  on  their  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  after  seven  years'  residence  and 
assigning  five  members  to  the  gold  fields. 
This"  was  not  enough,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
told  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of 
July  that  the  Government  had  put  its  hand 
to  the  plow  and  would  not  draw  back.  Then 
the  Transvaal  Government  proposed  to  give 
a  five  years'  franchise  on  condition  that  the 
revived  talk  of  suzerainty  Avas  given  up.  But 
it  was  not  given  up.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
dispatch  used  the  word  Conventions,  thus  ad- 
hering to  his  unjust  revival  of  the  abandoned 
and  abolished  Convention  of  1881.  At  the 
same  time  troops  were  ordered  from  India 
for  the  defense  of  Natal.'  and  immense  prep- 
arations for  war  were  being  made  at  home. 
The  Boers  very  naturally  saw  in  all  this  war- 
like action  a  determination  to  put  an  end  to 
their  republic.  At  home  we  were  told  that 
no  war  was  meant.     "  Kriiger  will  only  yield 


to  a  show  ol  force,"  said  the  supporters  of 
the  Government.  The  show  of  force  went 
on.  The  reserves  were  called  out.  Parliament 
was  summoneil,  an  army  corps  was  got 
ready,  generals  were  named,  and  still  there 
were  members  of  the  Ministry  who  cherished 
hopes  of  peace.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Transvaal,  seeing  all  these  great 
efforts  against  them,  became  convinced  that 
war  was  inevitable?  To  those  who  ui'ged 
concession  in  the  interest  of  peace  they  re- 
plied that  no  concession  would  avail,  for  the 
British  Government  had  resolved  upon  an- 
nexing their  country,  and  sooner  or  later  they 
would  have  to  fight  for  their  independence. 
Their  choice  to  fight  sooner  rather  than  later, 
to  take  their  enemy  by  surprise,  is  one  which 
from  their  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to 
blame.  That  point  of  view  is  not  the  true 
one,  for  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  British  people  had  no 
wish  to  annex  the  republics  and  were  utterly 
opposed  to  a  war  of  aggression  or  aggran- 
dizement. No  such  war  could  have  been  un- 
dertaken even  by  the  present  Government, 
and  the  one  only  chance  of  the  war  party 
was  to  make  the  Boers  themselves  begin. 
This  they  have  unfortunately  done,  and  a 
hateful  confiict  is  thus  made  popular— all 
parties,  some  gladly,  some  reluctantly,  con- 
senting to  it  as  a  war  of  defense. 

London,  England. 
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ELL,"  began  Signer  Arolla,  the 
Milanese  singing-master,  as  we 
left  La  Scala,  after  listening  for 
three  hours  to  the  curiously  atractlve  music 
of  "  II  Gabellotto,"  a  composition  which,  tho 
seldom  heard  nowadays  out  of  Italy,  has  al- 
ways had  its  place  in  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  the  more  appreciative  public,  "  what 
do  you  say  ?  Is  not  that  a  work  of  genius  ? 
docs  not  that  sth-  your  blood  and  make  you 
long  to  embrace  the  composer  ?  " 

But  before  I  could  answer  hhn  he  made 
haste,  as  his  impatient  haliit  is,  to  answer 
himself.    "  I  am  a  fool  to  ask  !    You  English 


embrace  nobody,  and  sometimes  I  doubt 
whether  you  have  any  blood  in  your  veins 
to  be  stirred.  Besides,  what  do  you  know  of 
Sicily  and  the  muftu  and  the  abhorred  tax- 
gatherers  and  the  Avild,  hot,  southern  life 
which  throbs  in  every  note  of  '  II  Gabel- 
loito  ?  '  But  you  will  admit  at  least  that  the 
music  is  fine  and  original." 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that,  nor  in 
recognizing  that,  unlike  most  of  the  operas 
of  its  date,  it  accorded  marvelously  with  its 
Iheme-a  tale  of  rural  vengeance  and  trag- 
edy. 

"  It   is   strange,"   I   remarked,   "  that   Viu- 
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cenzo  Maloro  should  have  written  that  one 
opera  and  nothing  else." 

Signoi'  Avolla  jerked  up  his  shoulders  and 
spread  out  his  fat  hands.  "  Eh,  poverino  !  he 
had  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  writing 
nothing  else.  Would  it  interest  you  to  hear 
tlie  story  of  Viucenzo  Maloro  and  his  only 
composition  ?  I  can  tell  it  to  you,  if  you 
like,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  else 
can.  Except,  indeed,  one  person,  who  prob- 
ably would  not  care  to  talk  about  it  and  may 
even  have  banished  it  from  her  memory;  for 
she  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  I  am  now,  and 
these  things  happened  upward  of  thirty  years 
ago." 

I  made  the  reply  that  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pected of  me;  and  this— shorn  of  the  linguis- 
tic and  pantomimic  embellishments  with 
which  it  was  adorned  by  its  narrator— is  the 
tale  Signor  Arolla  related,  sitting  beneath 
the  awning  of  a  mfc  on  that  warm,  starlit 
night. 

'•  When  we  ran  against  one  another,  on  the 
Chiaja  at  Naples,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Ma- 
loro and  I,  the  first  thing  1  did,  after  we  had 
exchanged  greetings,  was  to  ask  him  to  share 
my  breakfast;  for  Ave  had  been  fellow-stu- 
dents, and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  thought  he 
looked  hungry.  Ten  minutes  later  I  had 
heard  all  about  '  II  Gabellotto; '  nay,  I  had 
even  seen  some  fragments  of  the  score, 
which  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  to  show 
me.  He  was  an  impulsive,  excitable  being, 
as  all  Sicihans  are— one  moment  in  heaven, 
the  next  plunged  in  the  depths  of  despond- 
ency—they are  like  that,  and  It  is  best  not  to 
reason  with  them  or  contradict  them,  what- 
ever their  mood  may  be.  Vincenzo  was 
ready  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  remember,  be- 
cause I  did  not  at  once  discern  that  his  opera 
must  be  a  masterpiece.  He  had  written  it 
with  his  heart's  blood,  he  told  me;  all  the 
passion  and  imagination,  as  well  as  all  the 
technical  knowledge  that  he  possessed  had 
been  lavished  upon  it;  it  could  not  but  bring 
him  fame  and  fortune.  And  he  rather  par- 
ticularly wanted  fortune,  he  explained,  be- 
cause he  was  betrothed  to  his  fellow-coun- 
trywoman, Ginevra  Viani,  who,  as  I  had 
probably  heard,  was  shortly  to  make  her  dehut 
at  San  Carlo,  and  who  for  the  time  being  was 
as  destitute  of  worldly  wealth  as  he  was. 
"  I  had  both  heard  of  and  seen  that  charm- 


ingly pretty  young  lady;  tho  nobody  except 
Signor  Kicciardi,  the  great  impresario,  whose 
pupil  she  was,  had  as  yet  heard  her  sing. 
Ricciardi  had  picked  her  up  by  chance,  was 
teaching  her  free  of  charge  and  prophesied 
a  brilliant  future  for  her.  I  myself  was  then 
a  humble  member  of  his  company— singing 
bass  or  baritone,  as  occasion  required— so 
that  I  had  more  than  once  listened  to  his  ex- 
ultant eulogies  upon  his  pupil,  which  used  to 
rouse  the  wrath  and  jealousy  of  La  Giuliani, 
our  prima  donna.  I,  therefore,  congratulated 
\'inceuzo,  remarking  that  if  he  failed  to  win 
sacks  of  money  as  a  composer,  his  fiancee 
was  likely  to  make  up  the  deficiency  with  her 
voice.  He  disturbed  the  whole  trattoria 
where  we  were  breakfasting  by  flinging  his 
bread  at  my  head  and  apostrophizing  me  in 
opprobrious  language.  I  had  been  guilty,  it- 
seemed,  of  gross  indelicacy  in  suggesting  that 
he  could  ever  consent  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  girl  whom  he  loved.  Well,  I  begged  his 
pardon,  and  he  was  easily  pacified. 

"  But  it  was  another  matter  when  he 
wanted  me  to  introduce  him  to  Ricciardi, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  his  work. 
The  impresario,  you  see,  was  a  great  man, 
whereas  I  was  a  very  small  one.  and  as  my 
existence  was  supported  by  what  I  could 
earn  from  him,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  quite 
courage  enough  to  venture  upon  liberties.  I 
accordingly  advised  Vincenzo  to  apply  rather 
to  Slgnorina  Viani,  whose  influence  would 
naturally  be  more  powerful  than  mine.  But 
Ginevra  also  was  timorous,  it  appeared.  She 
was  in  deep  awe  of  her  patron  and  in- 
structor—an irascible  old  tyrant,  who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  frightened  us  all— and  much  as 
she  longed  to  do  her  lover  a  service,  she 
shrank  from  the  risk  of  giving  offense  at  so 
critical  a  stage  in  her  career.  Perhaps,  too. 
she  was  not  altogether  convinced  of  her 
lover's  gennis. 

"  He  himself  was  not  always  convinced  of 
it.  A  fit  of  despair  overwhelmed  him  now: 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  groaned 
aloud,  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  die,  despised  and  un- 
known, in  a  garret.  Since  he  had  no  friends 
in  high  places,  and  since  the  few  friends 
whom  he  had  refused  to  help  him,  what 
chance  was  there  that  he  would  ever  obtain 
so  much  as  a  Iieaj-ing?  The  upshot  of  it  was 
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that  we  parted  a  little  more  coldly  than  we 
had  met.  He  wanted  even  to  pay  me  for  the 
modest  meal  which  he  had  scarcely  touched  ! 

"  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  some  weeks. 
I  confess  that  I  had  been  a  trifle  affronted  by 
his  behavior,  and  that  I  did  not  look  out  for 
him;  really  he  was  not  reasonable  !  At 
length,  however,  I  beheld  him  once  more— 
and  in  a  most  unexpected  position.  I  was 
sauntering  along  the  Chiaja  one  afternoon, 
and  had  turned  to  look  at  the  sho%vy  equipage 
in  which  the  Guiliani  was,  as  usual,  exhibit- 
ing her  mature  charms,  when  I  perceived,  to 
my  amazement,  that  the  young  man  who  sat 
beside  her  was  no  other  than  Vincenzo  Ma- 
loro  !  He  was  radiant;  he  was  attired  in 
smart  new  clothes;  his  eyes  were  sparkling 
and  his  cheeks  perceptibly  less  hollow;  as 
soon  as  he  recognized  me  he  waved  his  hand 
e.xcitedly  and  said  something  to  his  compan- 
ion, who  stopped  her  carriage  and  presently 
dismissed  him,  with  a  good-humored  nod. 
1'lien  he  came  skipping  through  the  dust  to 
tiing  his  arm  round  my  shoulder  and  an- 
nounce, in  joyous,  breathless  accents,  that 
his  fortune  was  as  good  as  made. 

"  I  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  recall 
precisely  what  trivial  incident  had  won  for 
him  the  privilege  of  Signora  Giuliani's  no- 
tice; he  had  picked  up  her  handkerchief  or 
her  fan,  I  tliink.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  an 
uncommonly  handsome  young  fellow,  and  the 
fat  old  Giuliani  had  a  quick,  appreciative  eye. 
You  understand  V  Ah  !  but  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  Vincenzo  Maloro  understood. 
He  was  an  innocent  I— an  infant  !— he  took 
no  heed  of  anything  in  the  world  that  did  not 
concern  either  his  opera  or  his  beloved  Gin- 
evra,  and  I  daresay  he  imagined  that  his  pa- 
tron saint  had  put  it  into  the  head  of  this 
benevolent  lady  to  befriend  him.  He  spoke 
of  her  kindness  with  immense  gratitude  and 
with  as  little  embarrassment  as  if  she  had 
been  his  gradmother;  he  did  not  even  blush 
when  he  mentioned  that  she  had  insisted 
upon  advancing  him  money  to  renew  his 
wardrobe— which  stood  in  sore  need  of  re- 
newal—and had  forbidden  him  to  breathe  a 
word  about  repayment  until  he  should  be  in 
receipt  of  the  sums  Avhicli  would  soon  be  his 
duo.  For  it  is  needless  lo  say  that  she  had 
been  shown  the  score  of  •  II  Gabellotto  '  and 
had  undertaken  to  submit  it  to  liicclardi.  by 


whom  it  was  sure  to  be  accepted.  If  I  had 
not  already  suspected  Maloro  of  being  a  man 
of  genius  I  should  have  begun  to  believe  that 
he  could  be  nothing  less  when  I  perceived 
his  magnificent  blindness  to  everything  save 
the  one  goal  which  he  was  bent  upon  reach- 
ing. 

"  As  for  me,  who  am  devoid  of  all  preten- 
sions to  genius,  I  have  always  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  common  sense;  and  that 
is  why  I  neither  discouraged  ray  sanguine 
friend  (which  would  only  have  made  him 
angry)  nor  warned  him  of  the  obvious  dan- 
gers (in  which  he  would  not  have  believed) 
that  beset  his  new  alliance.  I  confined  mj'- 
self  to  inquiring  casually  whether  he  had 
mentioned  his  betrothal  to  Signora  Giuliani. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not. 

"  '  BetAveen  ourselves,'  he  added,  confiden- 
tially, '  Ginevra  does  not  think  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  so.  Her  opinion  is  that  our  en- 
gagement had  better  be  kept  secret  until  at 
least  one  of  us  has  arrlA-ed  at  a  position  of  in- 
dependence.' 

"  I  intimated  my  entire  concurrence  in  the 
views  of  Signoriua  Viani,  who  Avas  evidently 
a  very  wise  and  prudent  young  lady,  and 
soon  afterward  I  took  leave  of  Vincenzo— not 
without  misgivings  on  his  behalf.  For  altho 
the  Giuliani's  power  and  influence  were  im- 
<luestionably  great,  they  were  not  miracu- 
lous, and  I  knew  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  would  be  required  to  make  Ricciardi 
undertake  a  doubtful  speculation.  He  was 
an  educated  musician  and  capable  of  oc- 
casional enthusiasm;  but  he  was  not  the  man 
to  run  risks.  The  chances  were,  I  feared, 
that  he  would  toss  poor  Vincenzo's  score  back 
to  him  with  a  grimace  and  a  shake  of  his  big. 
bullet  head. 

'*  Well,  my  apprehensions  were  not  realized 
—far  from  it  I  No  later  than  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Ricciardi,  who  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
usval  excitement  and  good  humor,  an- 
nounced to  us  all  at  rehearsal  that  he  had 
discovered  the  Italian  composer  of  the  fu- 
ture. '  II  Gabellotto  '  had  fairly  taken  him 
by  storm;  he  raved  about  it,  declaring  that 
it  had  come  precisely  at  the  right  moment 
and  prophesying  that  it  would  create  such  a 
furore  as  should  lake  the  conceit  o\it  of  those 
soU-sa'tisfied.  pedanilc  (Ji'rmans  for  a  long 
I  inje  to  come.  He  meant  to  produce  the  opera, 
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he  said,  before  the  eud  of  his  season  at  Sau 
Carlo;  after  which  it  would  be  the  turn  of 
Paris  and  London. 

"  Ricciardi's  instinct  seldom  misled  him.  It 
was  certainly  good  policy  to  choose  that  mo- 
ment and  that  locality  for  bringing  out  an 
opera  of  which  the  plot  was  i)retty  sure  to 
stir  up  an  outburst  of  popular  emotion;  for 
in  those  days  we  were  hopeful;  the  end  of 
lawlessness  and  misgoverumeut  seemed  to  be 
almost  in  sight,  and  we  were  all  dreaming 
of  the  United  Italy  which  was  to  bring  us 
peace  and  prosperity.  We  had  not  yet 
learned  that  the  first  thought  of  every  gov- 
ernment is  to  collect  taxes,  and  that  pins  Qa 
change  plus  &est  la  vieme  chose.  As  for  Ma- 
loro's  music,  I  do  not  speak  of  that;  you 
have  just  heard  it.  You  are  not,  I  am  aware, 
a  technical  critic;  yet  you  must  have  no- 
ticed that  he  has  done  things  which  nobody 
ever  thought  of  before  him,  and  that,  even 
after  all  the  bold  developments  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  he  remains  siil  yeneris.  Greater 
composers  have  arisen  since;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  world  will  ever  see  a  second 
Vincenzo  Maloro. 

"  I  have  often  Avondered  since  what  would 
have  happened  if  Iticciardi  had  not  taken  it 
into  his  obstinate,  despotic  head  that  one  and 
the  same  evening  should  witness  the  first 
representation  of  his  new  opera  and  the 
debut  of  his  favorite  pupil.  What  happened 
when  he  abruptly  proclaimed  his  decision.  I 
dare  say  you  can  guess.  We  had  by  that  time 
been  rehearsing  the  piece  for  about  a  fort- 
night; to  the  GiuMaui  had  been  assigned,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  prima  donna's  part, 
and  her  rage,  on  being  curtly  informed  that 
she  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  girl  who  had 
never  sung  in  public  before  was  enough  to 
make  an  ordinary  man  shake  in  his  shoes. 
It  had  not  that  effect  upon  Ricciardi. 

"  '  You  cannot  take  the  part  without  mak- 
ing it  absurd,'  he  told  her.  '  Your  voice,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  still  divine;  but  it  is  not 
everything  to  have  retained  a  divine  voice. 
You  are  too  old  and  too  fat  to  impersonate  a 
j-oung  girl.' 

"  He  said  that  to  her— just  in  those  very 
word-s— before  us  all  1  I  suppose  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  I  suppose 
he  knew  that  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of 
her  was  to  force  a  quarrel.    Naturally,  she 


did  not  disappoint  him;  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  Giuliani,  who  could  dictate 
her  own  terms  all  over  thi>  world,  had  sub- 
mitted tamely  to  such  an  insult.  Of  course 
she  refused  to  sing  another  note  for  Ric- 
ciardi; she  paid  him  at  once  the  fine  which 
he  had  a  right  to  exact  for  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  her  engagement, 
and  so  marched  out  to  her  carriage,  flinging 
to  right  and  left  of  her,  as  she  went,  threats 
and  denunciations  which,  1  am  bound  to  say, 
somewhat  marred  the  dignity  of  her  exit. 
Then— as  was  only  to  be  anticipated— she 
quarreled  bitterly  with  ^laloro,  whose  be- 
trothal to  her  charming  little  supplanter  she 
soon  discovered.  He  described  the  scene  to 
me  with  unaffected  distress  and  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  '  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  making  you 
laugh,'  he  concluded,  '  I  should  say  that  the 
unfortunate  woman  had  conceived  a  roman- 
tic passion  for  me  !  It  sounds  perfectly  ridic- 
ulous; but  I  assure  you  that  nobody  who  had 
heard  her  talk  could  have  helped  forming 
that  suspicion.' 

'*  I  did  not  laugh;  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
vengeance  with  which  Signora  Giuliani  had 
menaced  both  the  ttnpresurio  and  the  com- 
poser might  easily  prove  to  be  no  laughing 
matter,  and  when,  instead  of  leaving  Naples, 
she  stood  her  ground,  I  felt  sure  that  if  the 
first  representation  of  '  II  Gabellotto '  turned 
out  a  success,  it  would  be  no  fault  of  hers. 
She  had  powerful  allies  among  the  public, 
and  the  newspaper  critics,  you  see;  above  all, 
she  had  plenty  of  money.  But  what  was 
the  use  of  croaking  ?  Ricciardi,  Vincenzo 
and  Ginevra  were  all  sanguine— the  former 
more  especially  so— and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  Ricciardi's  instinct  seldom  led  him 
astray.  He  had  never  in  his  life  been  con- 
cerned in  a  fiasco,  and,  of  course,  he  was  just 
as  well  aware  as  I  was  that  obstacles  would, 
if  possible,  be  placed  in  his  path. 

"  No  role  had  been  found  for  me  in  the  new 
opera;  so  that,  when  the  momentous  evening 
of  its  production  came,  I  was  seated  among 
the  audience,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  almost 
from  the  very  first  I  scented  disaster  in  the 
air.  The  public  was  evidently  not  in  an 
amiable  mood;  the  dismissal  of  the  Giuliani 
(for  it  was  considered  to  amount  to  that)  had 
been  a  good  deal  resented  in  many  quarters, 
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and  tlio  debutante  met  with  an  omphatically 
cold  reception.  This,  no  doubt,  disconcerted 
her  and  made  her  nervous,  so  that  she 
neither  ?ang  nor  acted  her  best;  yet,  consid- 
ering all  things,  slie  did  wonderfully  well, 
and  the  principal  actors  got  through  their 
parts  creditably.  As  for  the  chorus  and  the 
orcliestni,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  sim- 
ply disgraced  themselves.  The  music  really 
was  not  rendered  at  all,  nor  could  one  won- 
der at  the  subdued  murmurs  which  were  aud- 
ible in  every  part  of  the  house  even  during 
tlie  first  act.  The  second,  in  which  the  per- 
formers were  thoroughly  discouraged,  and 
showed  that  they  were  so,  went  much  worse, 
while  the  third  and  concluding  one  was  well- 
nigh  drowned  from  start  to  finish  by  hisses 
and  shrill  -whistlings.  The  curtain  fell  at 
length  upon  a  failure  absolutely  crushing  and 
complete.  All  that  could  be  said  about  it  was 
that  it  was  a  trifle  too  complete.  The  pres- 
ence of  an  organized  hostile  force  was  palpa- 
ble, and  that  corruption  had  been  freely  re- 
sorted to  in  the  ranks  of  the  performers  was 
at  least  equally  obvious  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  had  not  been  unprepared  for  the  em- 
ployment of  such  methods. 

"  Yet  a  defeat  is  a  defeat,  and  altho  it  may 
be  explained,  it  cannot  very  well  be  explained 
away.  I  was  fain  to  give  up  the  attempt  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing and  rest  satisfied  with  having,  at  that  ad- 
vanced hour,  at  length  persuaded  Vineenzo 
to  take  off  his  wet  clothes  and  go  to  bed.  He 
was  .soaked  through;  for  the  rain  was  com- 
ing down  in  torrents,  and  I  had  had  a  long 
chase  through  the  streets  before  I  caught 
him  up  on  tlie  sea-shore  and  forcibly  re- 
strained nim  from  drowning  himself.  lie  was 
quite  in  despair,  (luite  convinced  that  he  had 
lost  everything  worth  living  for— Including 
Madamigella  Cinevra,  of  whom,  by  his  per- 
verse way  of  thinking,  he  had  proved  him- 
self altogether  undeserving.  It  was  sheer 
waste  of  breath.to'  reason  with  such  a  luna- 
tic, and  I  niiglit  have  economized  the  elo- 
quence whicli  it  cost  me  to  demonstrate  over 
and  over  again  (hat  no  verdict  had  as  yet 
been  pronounced  upon  his  work,  since  it  had 
been  practically  condemned  unheard. 

"  Ricciardi,  who  fully  realized  this,  was  not 
disheartened,  tho  he  was  furiously  angry 
with  the  Neapolitans.    He  brought  his  season 


at  San  Carlo  to  an  abrupt  close,  and  did  not 
attempt  a  second  representation  of  '  II  Ga- 
bellotto,'  AA'hich  was  destined— so  he  publicly 
announced  in  the  newspapers— to  be  sub- 
mitted in  due  time  to  a  more  cultivated  and 
Impartial  audience.  I  dare  say  you  will  think 
that  he  and  I  and  (iinevra  Viani— especially 
the  latter— were  very  heartless  people  when  1 
tell  3'ou  that  we  started,  about  a  fortnight 
later,  for  the  north,  leaving  poor  Vineenzo 
Maloro  still  somewhat  seriously  ill  from  the 
effects  of  the  chill  which  he  had  contracted 
on  that  unlucky  night;  but  die  vnole  ?  We 
all  had  engagements  to  keep,  and  in  this 
world  everjthing  must  needs  give  way  to 
the  necessity  of  earning  a  subsistence.  Ric- 
ciardi was  not  ungenerous.  He  took  care  that 
there  ,shoud  be  a  fund  to  draw  upon  for  the 
payment  of  Maloro's  doctor  and  nurse  and 
landlord;  and  this  he  did  with  so  mtich  dis- 
cretion that  I  doubt  whether  the  invalid  ever 
suspected  that  he  Avas  in  anybody's  debt.  As 
for  Glnevra,  she  wept  copiously;  but  her  de- 
parture was  indispensable.  Paris  and  Lon- 
don beckoned  to  her— those  two  great  cities 
of  which  she  was  destined  so  soon  to  become 
the  idol,  and  where  she  reigns,  after  a  fash- 
ion, to  this  day,  in  spite  of  all  the  stars  which 
have  risen  and  set  during  thirty-fotir  years. 
"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  engagements 
did  not  take  me  to  tiie  opulent  foreign  lands 
Avhither  Signorina  Viani  and  her  patron  were 
bound.  I  spent  the  summer  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  picking  up  a  little  money  by 
the  exercise  of  my  profession  when  occasion 
offered,  and  it  was  not  until  late  autumn 
that  I  found  myself  once  more  in  Naples.  I 
will  not  say  that  I  had  forgotten  N'incenzo 
in  the  meantime;  but  I  dare  say  I  liad  not 
thought  very  much  about  him,  and  certainly 
I  had  not  troubled  my  head  upon  the  subject 
of  '  II  Gabellotto  '  until  I  heard  by  chance 
that  Ricciardi  had  made  arrangements  to 
produce  the  opera  shortly  at  "Milan.  You  must 
understand  that  in  those  days  I  knew  far  less 
about  music  than  I  know  now.  and  it  was  not 
in  me  then  to  recognize  a  masterpiece, 
whether  the  rest  of  the  world  recognized  it 
or  not.  However,  the  news  that  it  was  to 
be  given  a  second  chance  gave  me  something 
pleasant  to  talk  about  to  its  composer,  whom 
I  discovered  without  difficulty;  for  he  was 
still  in  his  old  lodgings. 
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"  I  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  poor 
fellow.  He  did  not  complain  of  illness— peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  condition  in  which  he  evi- 
dently was  seldom  do,  I  believe— but  he  was 
mere  skin  and  bone,  and  he  coughed  at  every 
other  word.  He  was  keeping  body  and  soul 
together  by  giving  pianoforte  lessons,  he  told 
me;  he  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  sort  of 
dull  resignation,  and  he  made  no  allusion  to 
Giuevra  Viani  until  1  asked  him  point  blank 
whether  he  had  heard  from  her,  Avhen  he  re- 
plied, with  an  impatient  wince,  as  if  I  had 
laid  my  finger  upon  a  sore: 

"  '  Oh,  yes;  she  has  written  to  me,  but  not 
very  lately.  At  first  I  answered  her  letters; 
afterward  I  thought  it  better  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  them.  You  know,  of  course,  that  she 
has  become  successful  and  celebrated.' 

"  I  remarked  that  that  was  an  odd  reason 
for  turning  his  back  upon  her;  whereat  all 
his  Sicilian  savagery  blazed  forth  on  a  sud- 
den. For  what  did  I  talie  him  ?  he  asked. 
Was  he  to  draw  the  girl  whom  he  loved 
down  to  his  level  ?— his  miserable  level  of 
failure  and  degradation  !  No  !— she  had  won 
in  the  game  of  life,  while  he  had  lost,  and  the 
consequences  were  what  they  were  and  must 
be.  If,  by  an  impossibility,  he  should  ever 
triumph  as  she  had  triumphed,  the  case 
would  be  altered.  '  But  j^ou  know  very  well,' 
he  added,  despondentlj-,  '  that  that  is  an  im- 
possibility.' 

"  When  I  saw  what  a  disastrous  effect  ex- 
citement had  upon  him,  I  decided  to  say 
nothing  about  the  imminent  representation  of 
'  II  Gabellotto,'  of  which  it  seemed  that  he 
had  not  been  so  much  as  informed.  It  would 
be  wiser,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
await  events,  I  thought,  and  in  this  view  I 
was  confirmed  by  the  doctor,  whom  I  saw  a 
few  days  later,  and  who  had  ceased  to  visit 
him,  while  keeping  a  sympathetic  eye  upon 
his  case. 

"  '  I  fear  that  he  is  doomed,'  the  doctor  said. 
'  In  any  case,  emotion  must  do  him  harm, 
and  di-sappointmeut  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  joy  and  hope 
might  save  his  life;  one  never  knows.  At 
his  age  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature  are 
such  that  there  is  no  need  to  despair.' 

"  Well,  he  would  have  been  kept  in  the 
dark  up  to  the  last,  if  the  doctor  and  I  had 
had    our    way;  but    Siguorina    Viani,    with 


whom  we  had  no  rtleans  of  communicating, 
innoreutly  spoiled  our  game.  In  a  letter 
which  Vincenzo  showed  me,  and  which  ten- 
derly upbraided  him  with  his  prolonged  si- 
lence, he  was  implored  to  journey  to  Milan; 
so  that  the  popular  ovation  which  Ricciardi 
predicted  for  the  composer  of  '  II  Gabellotto  ' 
might  be  enjoyed,  as  well  as  earned,  by  its 
object.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  obey 
Ginevra's  summons;  for  one  thing,  he  had 
not  the  money,  for  another,  he  had  not  the 
strength.  But  you  may  imagine  in  what  a 
fever  of  restlessness  he  spent  the  next  few 
days. 

"  '  I  am  like  a  prisoner  who  is  being  tried 
for  his  life  I '  he  kept  on  saying  to  me.  '  Only 
I  rislc  more  than  any  prisoner  could  do;  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  life  and  liberty  that  that 
great  Milanese  jury  can  give  me,  but  honor 
and  riches  and  happiness.  It  is  true  that  they 
can  also  condemn  me  to  death  and  disgrace  ! ' 

"  This  was  so  evidently  true  that  I  took  it 
upon  me  to  adopt  measures  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  an  unfavorable  verdict  from  him.  I 
arranged  that  Ricciardi  should  telegraph  re- 
sults to  me  and  prepared  myself,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  lie  freely.  I  have  always  been 
given  to  understand  by  tliose  who  claim  to 
speak  with  authority  that  deception  is  per- 
missible in  cases  of  life  or  death. 

"  However,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  resort  to  casuistry.  You  are 
too  young  to  remember,  but  perhaps  you 
may  have  been  told  what  an  extraordinary 
sensation  the  first  rendering  of  'II  Gabel- 
lotto '  in  the  theater  which  we  have  just 
quitted  produced.  The  date  has  remained 
memorable  to  musicians,  inasmuch  as  it 
marked  the  definite  opening  of  a  fresh  period 
in  operatic  composition.  For  the  rest,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Viani  surpassed  lierself  on  that 
occasion,  and  that  the  enthusiastic  audience 
called  her  before  the  curtain  a  dozen  times. 

'■  It  was  at  midnight  that  I  received  Ric- 
ciardi's  dispatch,  '  Magnificent  success.  A 
thousand  congratulations  to  Maloro.  His  fu- 
ture is  assured.'  I  ran  upstairs,  three  steps 
at  a  time,  to  Vincenzo's  little  room,  where  he 
was  reclining,  well-nigh  exhausted,  upon  a 
low  chair.  He  had  been  very  ill  all  day, 
coughing  incessantly,  and  a  prey  to  the  black- 
est forebodings.  He  knew,  of  course,  that 
his  opera  was  being  given  that  evening;  but 
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we  had  represented  that  tidings  from  Milan 
could  not  be  expected  until  the  next  day,  and 
I  dare  say  I  acted  like  a  fool  in  handing  the 
slip  of  paper  to  hiui  without  a  word. 

"  He  read  it  and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
shout  of  exultation  which  still  rings  in  my 
ears.  '  Ah  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  what  a  tri- 
umph !— what  a  triumph  !  Arolla,  my  friend, 
let  us  thank  God  tliat  we  were  born  ! '  Then 
ho  flung  himself  into  my  arms,  sobbing  aloud, 
and  at  once  he  was  seized  with  such  a  par- 
oxysm of  coughing  that  I  had  to  lower  him 
to  the  ground.  The  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth— he  lost  consciousness— one  inay  say 
that  he  died  of  sheer  Joy. 

"  Oh,  not  immediately  !  He  lingered  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  never  once,  I  believe,  sus- 
pected that  he  was  dying.  He  would  not  hear 
of  our  sending  for  his  l)etrothed— indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  that  she  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  scene  of  her  victory  if  we 
had.  He  was  quite  happy  in  the  conviction 
that  he  was  now  her  e(iual  and  that  years  of 


l)iiss  awaited  thCm  both;  he  was  quite  happy, 
I  am  sure,  when  he  fell  asleep  one  evening 
and  never  woke  again." 

Signor  Arolla  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
seemed  somewhat  surprised  when  a  very  nat- 
ural question  was  presently  put  to  him. 

"  (Jinevra  ?  Oh,  she  afterward  married 
Ricciardi;  did  yon  not  know  ?  Yet  she  is 
still  famous  under  the  name  of  Viani-Ric- 
ciardi,  and  still  sings  in  public  sometimes, 
tho  there  is  not  much  left  of  her  voice.  Her 
Inisband  died  some  ten  years  ago;  she  is 
very  rich,  very  prosperous,  very  popular.  I 
c-annot  tell  you  Avhether  she  has  forgotten 
Vincenzo  or  not;  but  what  is  certain  is  that 
nothing  here  below  is  eternal— not  even  grief, 
not  even  fame.  AVe  call  Vincenzo  Maloro 
immortal,  some  of  us:  perhaps — who  knows  ? 
— we  should  not  have  called  him  .so  if  he  had 
lived  longer  and  written  more.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  the  very  best  fate  that 
can  befall  a  man  is  to  gain  what  he  has 
longed  for  and  then  quickly  die." 

Tok(,)Uay,  England 


'  The  World's  Annual  Output  of   Books. 

By  Percy  L.   Parker. 


AT  first  siglit  one  would  think  tliat  it 
would  be  the  easiest  matter  possible 
to  get  a  full  return  of  all  the  books 
publislied  in  the  world  in  a  year.  As  a  mat- 
tor  of  fact  no  such  return  has  ever  been  is- 
sued. And  yet  nothing  could  equal  in  inter- 
est such  a  retui-n. 

A  contributor  to  one  of  our  trade  papers— 
The  Boolticllcr— however,  lias  done  tho  best 
he  could  in  this  direction.  But  the  results  of 
his  efforts  have  not  obtained  the  notice  they 
deserve,  remarkable  as  they  are. 

In  few  countries  is  there  any  central  and 
official  authority  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a 
record  of  books  published  in  their  country. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Russia.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Austria.  China  and  Japan.  So.  too.  in  Ger- 
many and  tlie  Netherlands,  but  for  these  lat- 
ter two  satisfactory  returns  were  available 
1  from  non-official  sources. 
i    Mr.    Ronald    Smith,    however,    succeeded 


with  unuli  troul)le  in  gathering  accurate  fig- 
ures giving  the  average  annual  production  of 
books  in  tlie  following  thirteen  countries— 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, Franco,  Germany,  Italy,  Egypt,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Norway,  Denmark. 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  The  returns  from 
other  countries  not  named  here  would  not 
materially  alter  the  general  results  of  those 
which  are  given,  and  a  careful  analysis  of 
them— which  Mr.  Smith  did  not  trouble  to 
make— gives  most  extraordinary  results. 

In  the  first  place,  the  total  number  of  books 
isued  by  these  thirteen  countries  in  a  year 
averages  TT,2r»0. 

Which  country  publishes  tlie  most? 

As  an  Englishman,  I  am  very  surprised 
that  England  does  not  head  the  poll.  You, 
as  Americans,  will  be,  perhaps,  oven  more 
surprised  that  the  United  States  does  not 
head  the  poll.    That  honor  belongs  to  Ger- 
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many,  which  averages  23,908  books  a  year. 
But  here  is  the  full  list: 

No.  books  of  all 
kinds  issued 
Country.  in  a  year. 

1.  Germany 23,908 

2.  France 13,2ii8 

:;.  Italy y.SOT 

4.  United  Kinndom 7,24'J 

5.  United  States 5,315 

0.  Netherlands 2,8G3 

/.  Belgium 2,272 

8.  Denmark  ■■. 1,108 

9.  Switzerland 1,000 

10.  Canada  735 

11.  Norway riSO 

12.  Egypt Kit 

The  figures  for  Sweden  are  given  as  9,122  but  as  8,34(; 
of  these  aie  "pamphlets"  it  seems  hardly  fair  to 
place  Sweden  by  its  full  figures.  Ic  comes  next  to 
Switzerland  probably. 

The  high  places  of  Germany,  France 
and  Italy  •will  doubtless  cause  surprise,  espe- 
cially when  the  analysis  of  the  list  of 
books  published  by  each  country  is  exam- 
ined. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is,  What  class 
of  book  is  published  in  the  largest  number 
each  year.  Serious  people  will  be  gratified 
by  the  fact  that  Educational  and  Classical 
books  win  in  this  race,  coming  in  first  with 
the  tremendous  number  of  11,031  out  of  the 
total  of  77,250— nearly  a  seventh. 

Novels  come  second  with  7,948  volumes  a 
year.  One  of  the  most  significant  facts  is  that 
books  on  Political  and  Social  Economy  greatly 
exceed  in  number  books  of  Theology  and  of 
Sermons.  The  first  number  7,199  against  5,969 
of  the  latter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  come 
books  on  Sport,  with  the  small  total  of  181. 
But  the  whole  list  is  of  great  interest,  and  is 
more  striking  when  seen  in  tabulated  se- 
quence.   Here  it  is: 

Annual  production 
Style  of  Book.  in  13  countries. 

1.  Educational,  Classical 1],()31 

2.  Novels,  Tales  and  other  Fiction.    Juvenile 

Books 7,948 

3.  Arts,  Sciences,  Illustrated  Works  7,:!0G 

4.  Political  and  Social  Economy 7,199 

5.  Theology,  Sermons  5,969 

G.  History,  Rioaraphy 4,628 

7.  Medicine,  Surgery 4,535 

8.  Belles  Lettres,  Essaj  8 4,420 

9.  Law,  Jurisprudence 4,009 

10.  Poetry  and  the  Drama    ....  2,689 

11.  Voyages,  Travels,  Geographical  2,460 

12.  Sport 181 

Miscellaneous  Books  and  Pamphlets  number  13,275 

A  third  interesting  analysis  shows  which 


countries  publish  the  largest  number  of 
books  of  a  particular  class. 

Here,  again,  the  result  is  most  surprising. 
For  Germany  publishes  the  most  books  in  no 
less  than  sefcn  out  of  the  twelve  classes  into 
which  the  books  are  divided.  The  following 
list  will  show  which  they  are. 

In  only  one  class  of  book  does  England  get 
a  first  place,  and  that  class  is— Novels. 
France  manages  to  get  two  first  places  for 
History  (which  one  would  expect  Germany 
to  have)  and  Poetry  and  the  Drama.  France 
also  ties  with  the  United  States  in  publish- 
ing an  equal  number  of  books  on  Sport.  Italy 
is  the  only  other  country  which  secures  a 
first  place  and  that  is  for  its  famous  books 
on  Political  Economy.  Here  is  the  tabulated 
li.st: 

G  reatest  annual 
number 
Class  of  Book             published.  By- 
Educational 5,442  Germany. 

Political  Economy 2,998  Italy. 

Arts  and  S  iences 2,938  Germany. 

Bel 'es  Lettres 2,453  Germany. 

Novels 2,428  England. 

Law 2,145  Germany. 

Theology 2,091  Germany. 

Medicine 1,533  Germany. 

History  1,1G4  France. 

Voyages,  etc    ..1,139  Germany. 

Poetry  and  Drama 788  France. 

( Between  France 

Sports 57  •<  and 

(   United  States. 

This  table  sliows  which  nation  occupies  the 
first  place  in  each  department.  But  eacli 
country  will  want  to  know  what  position  it 
occupies  under  the  different  heads,  and  fur- 
ther analyses  are  therefore  necessary.  So  I 
give  some  of  the  more  important  lists  as  far 
as  they  concern  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy: 


EUUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

Yearly 
average. 

1.  Germany 5,442 

2.  France 1,959 

3.  Italy 1,451 

4.  United  States 1,061 

5.  England 785 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE.«. 

Yearly 
average. 


POI-inCAL    ECONO.MY. 

Yearly 
averajre. 

1.  Italy 2,998 

2.  Germany 2,031 

3.  France 532 

4.  England 494 

5.  Belgium 895 

6.  United  States 299 

BELLES  LETTRES. 

Yearly 
averase. 


1.  Germany 2,938    1.  Germany 2,453 

2.  Prance  1.223 

3.  Italy ..     «71 

4.  England 214 

5.  Norway   88 


2.  France 1,682 

3.  Italy 841 

4.  United  States 458 

5.  Netherlands 425 

6.  England 349 
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NOVELS. 

Yearly 
average. 

1.  Enffland 2,428 

2.  Germany       ,1,856 

3.  United  .States 1,335 


LAW. 

Yearly 
averajye. 
I.Germany 2,145 

2.  United  States  531 

3.  France 439 

4.  Italy 352 

5.  England 161 


MBDICINF. 

Yearly 

average. 

1. 

Germany 1,533 

2. 

France 1,207 

3. 

Italy 1,076 

4. 

England 186 

5. 

Belgium 179 

6. 

United  States 160 

Yearly 
average. 

4.  France 590 

5.  Netiierlaiids 404 

6.  Denmark  411 


THEOLOGY. 

Yearly 
average. 

1.  Germany.  2,091 

2.  France 1,003 

3.  Italy '.   ...    790 

4.  England 6.53 

5.  United  States    476 

uisTouy. 

Yearly 
average. 

1.  France 1,164 

2.  Germany 902 

3.  England 731 

4.  Italy 668 

5.  United  States    .   .     464 


VOYAGES,    ETC. 

Yearly 
average. 
I.Germany 1,139 

2.  France    333 

3.  Italy    260 

4.  England        222 

5.  United  States    ....    180 


POETHY  AMI   DKAMA. 

Yearly 
average. 

1.  France  788 

2.  England 417 

3.  Germany 381 

4.  Ital, 321 

5.  United  States 270 


Such  are  these  figures.  They  will  certainly 
do  something  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  those 
Anglo-Saxon  lands  which  imagined  that  they 
had  a  monopoly  in  t:he  way  of  literary  pro- 
duction. Of  course  the  judgment  in  this  case 
is  purely  a  numerical  one.  What  would  be 
tlie  judgment  if  the  merits  of  the  books 
themselves  were  considered  instead  of  mere 
number  I  cannot  say.  Auyway  the  United 
States  can  boast  that  it  produces  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  world's  literature  each  year— 
r),.315  volumes  out  of  77.2.50. 

London,  ENtiLANu. 


The  Revolt  of   the  Ilhterates. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


WHEN  Montaigne  scratched  his  schol- 
arly maxims  and  bookish  tradi- 
tions on  the  wainscot  of  his  study 
he  was  but  recording  the  best  impulse  of 
the  purely  literary  life,  an  impulse  not  much 
in  evidence  nowadays.  We  do  not  expect, 
when  we  enter  the  study  of  a  contemporary 
literator,  that  we  shall  get  a  sniff  of  that 
fine  fragrance  which  exhales  from  time-mel- 
lowed books.  The  literator  himself  will  most 
likely  be  dictating  to  a  stenographer,  and 
when  he  turns  from  the  labor  of  talking 
his  poem  forth  and  accepts  the  refreshment 
of  a  friendly  chat  he  may  be  counted  upon 
to  make  his  joke  at  the  classics.  He  doesn't 
know  Greek,  he  cannot  read  Latin;  but 
he  thinks  he  can  prove  that  the  whole 
"  classical  tradition  "  has  been  sponged  out 
forever.  Indeed  it  is  curious  how  careless 
the  time  has  become  in  the  matter  of  respect 
for  the  past.  I  need  no  critei'iou  but  myself, 
is  the  motto  of  our  century's  end. 

It  surprised  me  greatly  the  other  day  when 
I  chanced  to  discover  that  there  is  not  a  good, 
cheap,  handy  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthology 
in  the  world.  "And  if  there  were  one,  who 
could  or  would  read  it  ?  "  demands  the  wide- 
awake, rising  young  poet  at  my  elbow.  How 


long  ago  seems  that  time  when  the  best  writ- 
ers read  Greek  and  breathed  the  vital  air 
upon  which  thrives  the  glorious  book-worm. 
Walter  Pater  had  a  shooting-box  in  the  long- 
ago  forest,  where  he  bagged  the  owls  of 
Athene  and  the  stags  of  Diana;  but  was  he 
a  contemporary  of  ours  ?  In  the  days  of 
Andrew  Lang  men  did  dearly  love  to  shake 
the  dust  off  Homeric  hymns  and  breathe  it 
in.  Even  so  late  as  the  earlier  period  of 
Stevenson  we  had  a  witty  study  of  Villon; 
yet  who  recalls,  without  recourse  to  faded 
and  abandoned  books,  the  far-off  rumor  of 
the  man  of  Samoa  ? 

On  sont  les  nieges  d'aittan  ? 
Sliall  we  find  them,   pure  and  cold,   under 
the  drift  of  cheap  neologies  V 

Good  literature,  literature  lor  its  own  sake, 
delighted  the  antediluvians  whose  names 
we  faintly  hear  nowadays— De  Quincey, 
Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Lowell.  Poe— ah.  what 
a  sprinkling  of  Attic  salt  they  gave  us  be- 
fore the  flood  !  Any  one  of  them  could  take 
words  and  with  them  strike  an  iris  span- 
ning a  page,  a  bow  of  colors  to  shame  the 
flowers  of  May.  For  out  of  their  ink-horns 
bubbled  classic  inspiration.  And  there  was 
Tennyson.    Not  for  him  the  jargon  of  slums 
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and  illiteracies  of  Wall  Street.  Back  through 
Keats— that  bee  of  Parnassus— to  Virgil, 
thence  to  Theocritus  and  on  to  Homer, 
quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  the  sweet 
madness  of  the  old,  old  days,  he  reached  a 
master  hand  to  clasp  the  original  ground- 
wire  of  human  magic,  and  then  we  heard  his 

"  Mellowed  moutli  of  song," 

the  high,  unhindered  strain  of  perfectly 
blended  art  and  naturalness  not  given  to  the 
world  so  freely  and  Avith  such  ravishing  pu- 
rity since  the  KUKvpbv  ardfia  stirred  the  wild 
olive  groves  on  the  slope  of  .l^^tna. 

Good  literature  does  not  pay.  Virgil  and 
Horace  were  the  last  fellows  of  the  pen  who 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  a  patron,  paying 
for  him  so  many  verses  per  diem.  In  our  day 
the  poet,  in  order  to  live  decently,  would  have 
to  support  at  least  twenty  Mtecenases  at  the 
rate  of  ten  odes  a  day  each,  counting  the  lit- 
erature at  current  prices  !  But  Horace, 
lucky  dog  !  could  have  a  Sabine  farm,  a 
house  in  Rome  and  no  end  of  Falernian, 
while  he  studied  the  Greek  masters  and  slow- 
ly polished  his  notion  verhuin  until  it  was 
made  novum  rerbum  indeed.  That  was  liter- 
ary life  for  you,  when,  with  a  flagon  of 
Massic  in  his  jerkin  pocket,  the  poet  wan- 
dered "  ad  aquw  leiie  caput  sacrcc  "  to  rumi- 
nate snh  arbuto  and  wonder  when  Maecenas 
would  be  coming  again  with  a  bag  of  gold  to 
pay  the  tiddler  ! 

The  land  of  good  books  is  always  far  away 
in  the  golden  mist  of  the  past.  Lowell  once 
said— it  was  in  his  later  days,  too— that  he 
had  not  yet  come  as  far  down  as  the  six- 
teenth—or was  it  an  earlier  ? — century.  We 
modems  have  changed  all  that;  now  we 
stand  upon  the  fad  of  the  moment,  the  quia 
nuper  ;  not  one  of  us  has  ever  ventured  a 
league  into  the  past;  the  new  board  fence  of 
the  back  yard  shuts  off  the  purple  horizon 
and  the  dreamy  slope  of  Parnassus  from  our 
vision.  Good  books  do  not  pay,  therefore  we 
have  no  use  for  them  below  the  highest  and 
dustiest  shelves  on  our  walls.  We  make  be- 
lieve that  we  are  dethroning  our  literary  gods 
and  setting  up  a  new  scheme  of  art.  Down 
with  the  Muses,  away  with  Pan,  death  to  the 
hoary  aristocrats  of  the  high,  fragrant  groves 
and  matchless  temples  !  W^hat  we  want  is 
the  democrac^r  ot  argot,  of  ripe,  uiejJow,  lus- 


cious slang,  and  the  smack  of  the  kale-yard. 
Out  of  the  saving  remnant  of  vociferous  clod- 
hoppers Ave  dream  that  we  shall  muster  a 
fresh  force  to  capture  a  new  Helicon,  where 
good  literature  and  the  classical  tradition 
wiil  not  be  needed.  It  is  the  oft-repeated  re- 
volt of  the  sans-culottcs. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  us  that  the  so- 
called   great   poets- the   Dantes,   the   Shake- 
speares,  the  Chaucers,  the  Spensers,  the  Mil- 
tons,    the    Keatses,    the    Tennysons— should 
have  presumed  to  cast  an  eye  back  to  ob- 
serve hoAv  the  older  great  ones  did  the  tricks 
of  song  !    They  would  have  written  so  much 
better  had  they  done  as  we,  looked  down  at 
their  own  toes   and   rimed  the   raw  gossip 
of  the  current  hour.    Our  task  is  to  explode 
a   mine  under  Arethusa,   so  that  its  water 
shall  no  longer  charm  the  poet,  luring  him 
away  from  the  consideration  of  the  sewer- 
age   pi'obleni.    We    demand    that    the    poet 
speak  to  us  in  the  terms  of  the  shop  and  the 
street,  the  prize-ring  and  the  race-track.  For 
life,  real    fresh    life,    don't    you    know,  has 
made  its  hive  of  verities  and  sincerities  in  the 
paddock,  the  barracks,  the  tap-room  and  the 
Ghetto.    It  is  now  time  to  descend  from  the 
high  places,  close  to  the  stars,  where  the  air 
is  pure  and  all  astir  with  divine  Inspirations; 
the  hour  has  struck  for  a  bout  with  the  fine 
spirits   who  lean  on  the  counter  and  twirl 
the  coin  of  vulgarest  mintage  as  they  swill 
raw   wine    made    by   machinery   while   you 
wait.    What  is  good  enough  for  them  is  good 
enough  for  anybody  '. 

A  few  of  us  sit  apart,  a  trifle  confused, 
looking  on.    We  are  aware  of  the  huge  joke 
that  the  literary  weather-god  is  playing  on 
the  world  at  the  close  of  a  season.    About  a 
hundred  years  ago  this  same  world  had  on 
hand  the  French  Revolution  and  its  effects. 
Then,  as  now,  it  did  not  know  how  it  Avas 
being  humbugged.    The  political  revolution 
Avas  about  as  sincere  and  eflScacious  as  the 
literary  revolution  Avill  be.    Again  we  hear 
the  cry:  "  Down  with  the  aristocrats  !  "  The 
classics  Avill  go  as  the  aristocrats  went,  for 
just  so  long  as  the  revolution  shall  last,  then 
they  Avill  come  back,  serene  and  uninjured, 
to  resume  their  rightful  places  as  the  models 
toward  Avhich,  deep  in  his  heart,  every  true 
human  being,  clown  or  king,  feels  the  draw- 
ing of  au  inextinguishable  aspiration.    The 
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high,  the  pure  and  the  mighty,  the  hereditary 
few— we  all  long  to  be  one  of  them.  For  a 
mad  season  we  may  join  the  rabble,  the 
whole  world  may  riot  in  the  tumult  of  what 
they  deem  a  "  leveling  process;  "  but  pres- 
ently, after  a  little  ferment,  the  lees  settle 
to  the  bottom  again,  and,  lo  !  the  classic 
wine,  jugged  and  waxed  by  the  inspired  ones 
of  old,  will  once  more  regale  the  best  of  us. 
There  is  the  secret  of  it  all— good  literature, 
like  good  wine,  must  be  given  its  age  in  the 
"  deep  delved  earth  "  before  we  can  get  its 
bouquet. 

Doubtless  we  are  making  at  this  moment 
what  the  slippered  and  dressing-gowned  con- 
noisseur of  a  century  hence  will,  with  his 
feet  on  the  fender  and  his  wholesome  tipple 
beside  him,  find  as  comforting  to  liim  as 
Montaigne  is  to  the  oldest  fogy  now  alive. 
But  who  is  writing  the  fortunate  books  of 
the  long  future  ?  A  like  question  three  hun- 
dred and  odd  years  ago  would  not  have  had 
Shakespeare  for  answer.  At  one  time  Scott's 
glorious  jingle-stories  of  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake  "  and  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  " 
and  "  Marmion  "  and  '*  Ilokeby  "  were  con- 
sidei-ed  hisurpassable.  Byron  stormed  the 
world  like  a  giant  of  giants;  in  his  day  he 
looked  larger  than  Homer  and  stronger  than 
Hercules;  he  had  come  to  rejuvenate  the 
spirit  of  poesy.  But  after  all  it  was  not 
Scott,  not  Byron,  nor  yet  "Wordsworth  that 
was  iu  the  aristocratic  succession— it  was  the 
poor  boy  whose  name  was  Avrit  in  water. 
Yes,  in  water,  but  the  water  of  Pierian  fresh- 
ness and  eternal  purity  and  beauty.    A  thou-  ■ 


sand  years  from  now  Keats  will  be  as  un- 
tarnished as  Theocritus,  and  likewise  so  will 
Tennyson. 

But  out  of  the  present  hurly-burly  what 
voice  will  at  last  rise  with  the  classical  dis- 
tinction, the  divine  accent,  and  trill  the  one 
more  perfect  melody,  the  one  more  faultless 
and  matchless  score  of  the  Muses  ?  In  vain 
may  we  expect  it  save  from  the  lips  that  have 
mumbled  the  old,  golden  honey.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  new  source  of  song;  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  poet  of  science;  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  poet  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. There  is  but  one  race  of  poets;  they 
have  never  had  their  blood  tainted;  they  are 
not  given  iu  marriage  to  the  daughters  of 
men;  they  sing  aloof  and  aloft,  not  to  their 
day  or  any  day,  but  to  all  time  and  to  all 
people  common  and  uncommon. 

Whoever  can  read  Homer,  Theocritus,  Vir- 
gil, Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Hugo,  Keats  and 
Tennyson,  can  understand  of  theiu  all  that 
is  valuable  in  them,  and  at  the  first  reading. 
There  never  was  the  slightest  need  of  a 
commentary  on  any  of  the  real  masters,  so 
far  as  the  reader's  ability  to  enjoy  was  con- 
cerned. Here  is  the  test.  Browning  must 
have  his  expounders,  his  interpreters,  before 
he  is  understood.  Classic  wine  needs  no 
bush.  Tennyson  sings  all  expounders  to 
shame.  The  imperious  classic  speaks  the 
aristocratic  tongue  which  has  never  been 
broken  into  dialects.  It  is  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  human  heart — the  language  pre- 
served by  the  divine  race  of  poets. 

Crawi-ordsville,  Ind. 


Japan    m    China. 

By  William  N.   Brewster, 


THE  disintegration  of  old  China  goes 
steadily,  if  not  merrily,  on.  Each 
Power  with  a  •'  Sphere  of  Influence  " 
on  paper,  or  iu  its  mind,  is  diligently  using 
its  best  endeavors  to  make  its  "  influence  " 
felt.  Unless  there  is  a  political  landslide 
from  some  unexpected  (luarter  to  stop  the 
present  flow  of  events,  China  as  at  present 
;  constituted  will  not  see  more  of  the  twentieth 
century  than  its  dawn.    What  is  going  on  in 


Sluintuug  under  the  "  Shouting  Kaiser."  and 
iu  ^lauchuria  under  the  peace-loviug  Czar, 
the  whole  world  heai's  about  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  the  wily  Mongolian  does  not  shout 
his  purposes  from  the  housetops.  The  way 
Japan  is  working  its  way  into  the  rich  Fuh- 
kien  Province  is  truly  Oriental  in  its  subtle 
(luiet  trickery. 

Formosa  lies  off  the  Fuhkien  coast.    For- 
merly there  was  a  large  junk  trade  from  this 
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island  to  the  mainland;  the  great  surplus  of 
Formosa  rice  being  shipped  to  the  densely 
peopled  coast.  But  trade  conditions  are  now 
reversed,  rice  is  shipped  to  Japan,  where  the 
price  is  much  higher,  and  Formosa  has  be- 
come a  buyer,  especially  of  pork  and  salt, 
from  the  mainland. 

And  now  for  the  sequel.  The  Chinese  na- 
tive customs  service  is  corrupt  almost  be- 
yond conception.  The  rule  is  to  "  squeeze  to 
the  utmost."  The  Japanese  have  established 
regular  rules  at  the  Formosa  ports,  and 
made  terms  easy,  and  are  encouraging  Chi- 
nese junks  to  register  as  Japanese,  and  fly 
their  flags.  This  is  being  done,  I  am  told,  by 
scores  of  junks,  and  the  number  is  increasing 
daily.  When  these  junks  come  into  a  Chi- 
nese port,  the  native  officials  are  afraid  to 
treat  them  in  the  way  they  habitually  serve 
their  own  countrymen,  or,  if  they  do,  the 
Japanese  Consul  is  appealed  to. 

In  this  way  it  seems  probable  that  before 
long  this  large  commercial  interest  of  this, 
its  sphere  of  influence,  will  be  almost  wholly 
in  Japan's  hands. 

But  Japan  is  not  confining  her  "  influence  " 
to  the  sea.  She  has  disembarked  and  is 
working  her  way  through  the  villages. 
Japan  knows  the  Chinese  weakness  for  socie- 
ties. The  country  is  honeycombed  with 
them.  They  are  mostly  political  in  charac- 
ter, either  for  offense  or  defense.  The  peas- 
antry and  trades-people  are  constantly  being 
despoiled  by  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. How  to  protect  themselves  from 
these  vultures  is  the  object  of  many  of  their 
societies.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  mission  work  among  the  Chinese.  The 
thought  that  in  some  way  the  treaty  rights 
giving  the  native  Christians  exemption  from 
persecution  for  their  change  of  religion  in- 
clude all  the  private  and  personal  ills  that 
fall  to  their  lot  as  subjects  of  the  Emperor, 
is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  native  mind  that 
it  is  difficult  and  in  manj'  cases  impossible  to 
eradicate  it.  And  here  comes  in  the  wily 
Oriental  "  influence." 

Japan  is  Buddhist;  China  was  once,  and 
still  is  in  an  easy,  eclectic,  go-as-you-please 
way.  Taking  shrewd  advantage  of  that  fact 
the  Japanese  have  begun  a  Buddhist  propa- 
ganda in  this  province;  it  is  spreading  rap- 
idly in  the  Amoy  region.  It  is,  of  course,  only 


nominally  religions.  It  is  in  reality  purely 
political.  The  Chinese  Buddhist  priests,  a 
profligate,  ignorant,  conscienceless  and  hun- 
gry lot,  are  their  ready  and  willing  tools. 
The  people,  ground  down  under  the  most  cor- 
rupt of  governments,  are  ready  to  accept  help 
from  any  quarter  that  promises  any  relief, 
provided  it  does  not  require  them  to  break 
off  their  immoral  habits  and  superstitious 
customs.  Such  a  proijagauda  can  be  readily 
made,  and  it  will  be  as  permanent  as  the 
promised  protection  is  fulfilled.  All  this  is 
simply  the  Japanese  way  of  extending  their 
"  sphere  of  influence,"  and  an  effective  way 
it  is,  too,  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

But  Japan  is  not  confining  herself  to  such 
peaceful  methods.  Not  long  ago  troops  were 
landed  from  a  Japanese  gunboat  not  far  from 
here,  and  they  were  drilled  on  the  shore.  The 
local  magistrate  was  afraid  to  object,  but 
finally  a  company  of  the  literati  of  the  place 
waited  upon  the  military  officer  and  asked 
him  to  desist.  He  did  so— when  he  got 
through.  Some  of  the  soldiers  became  un- 
ruly, and  tried  to  break  into  a  few  of  the  vil- 
lage houses,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind. 
The  people  fled,  especially  the  women.  It 
seems  as  tho  the  Japanese  are  either  forcing 
the  situation,  as  the  Germans  are  in  Shan- 
tung, or  else  some  of  their  officers  are  acting 
beyond  their  orders. 

But  even  more  significant  than  anj^  or  all 
of  the  above  straws  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  wind  in  this  quarter  is  a  fact,  if  it  is  a 
fact,  vouched  for  by  the  North  China  Herald, 
and  by  the  most  influential  Chinese  newspa- 
per, both  of  Shanghai.    The  Herald   says: 

"  We  translate  the  following  from  the  Univer- 
sal Gazette:  'The  Japanese  Government  has 
been  recently  in  close  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  concerning  the  return  of  the  remnants 
of  the  Peiyang  fleet,  which  survived  the  battle 
of  Yalu  and  the  Siege  of  Weihaiwei  in  1894-95. 
The  transaction  is  termed  "  a  gift  of  Japan  to 
China,"  and  the  vessels  to  be  returned  will  be 
the  armorclads  "  Chenyuen  "  and  "  Pingyuen," 
the  protected  cruisers  '"  Tsiyuen  "  and  "  Kaung- 
ping,"  and  the  Armstrong  '"  mosquito  "  gunboats 
"Chenpien,"  "  Clienchu,"  "  Chentung,"  "Chen- 
nan,"  "  Chensi,"  and  "  Chenpei,"  or  a  total  of 
ten  vessels.'  With  regard  to  the  above  statement 
of  our  native  contemporary,  we  may  add  that  it 
is  confidently  asserted  among  Chinese  officials 
here   that  there  is  to  be  quid  pro  quo  in  the  mat- 
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ter,  and  that,  if  the  deal  takes  place,  there  will 
be  some  important  changes  in  the  Fuhkien 
province." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Japanese 
Government  is  not  giving  up  ten  war  vessels, 
four  of  which  are  armored,  to  her  quondam 
enemy,  at  the  very  time  she  is  Avith  difficulty 
floating  a  loan  in  London  for  fifty  million 
dollars  gold,  largely  because  of  her  enormous 
navy  expenditure,  unless  she  is  securing 
something  very  valuable  in  exchange.  This 
equivalent  is  not  in  cash,  because  China  has 


not  got  it,  and  if  she  had  Japan  would  not 
be  selling  war  vessels  to  China  while  she  is 
buying  and  building  them  for  herself.  So  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  "  important  changes 
in  the  P^ibkien  province  "  are  back  of  this 
generous  f?)  magnanimity  upon  .Japan  s  part. 
If  not,  then  the  Hero  of  Appomattox  return- 
ing the  Jiorses  of  his  conquered  foes  need 
never  again  be  mentioned  by  admirers  of 
magnanimity,  if  heathen  Japan  returns 
ironclads! 

HiNGHUA,  China. 
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By  Arthur  Reed  Kimball. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  observation  that  the  career.     He  acknoAvledged   Ruskiu's  assist- 

uewspaper  point  of  view  and  the  news-  ance,  and  paid  his  tribute  in  simple,  natural 

paper  forms  of  expression,  its  colloquial-  language    whose   force    all   felt.      Becoming 

ism  and  slang,  are  coming  to  be  adopted  more  more  and  more  impassioned,  he  closed  with 

and  more  universally.    Even  if  we  regai'd  the  this   truly   unique  exhortation,    "  Tie  up  to 

newspaper  as   simply   the  reflection  of  the  John  !    Tie  up  to  John  !  "    His  case  is  by  no 

age,  the  fact  that  it  is  read  by  almost  every-  means  singular. 

body  every  day  must  accelerate  the  tendency  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  illustration  of 

and  exercise  an  important  influence  in  work-  this  invasion  is  the  changed  attitude  of  the 

ing  unnoticed  changes  in  modes  of  expression  magazine  toward   the  newspaper.     Once   it 
and  forms  of  intercourse.     The  pulpit,  the 
bar,  the  magazine,  even  the  literary  lecture, 
are  conforming  more  or  less  unconsciously 
to  the  standards  of  journalism. 
This  is  especially  significant  in  the  case  of 


was  the  ambition  of  the  newspaper  to  be 
rated  as  high  as  the  magazine.  Now  it  is 
often  apparently  the  aim  of  the  magazine  to 
be  edited  like  the  newspaper.  Take  an  ex- 
ample from  mechanical  devices.  What  in 
popular  lecturers  on  literature.  They  are  newspaper  parlance  are  called  "  subheads  "— 
often  so  much  afraid  of  being  conventional  that  is,  short  descriptive  heads  placed  over 
and  formal,  they  are  so  anxious  to  say  the  paragraphs  in  a  long  article  at  regular  inter- 
smart  and  clever  thing,  they  are  so  well  vals  to  catch  the  eye  and  fix  the  attention- 
aware  that  some  strong  or  daring  expression  are  coming  to  be  used  in  leading  magazines, 
will  "  stick."  that  many  of  them  resort  to  the     uotably  the  Centunj.     But  this  applies  not 


same  tricks,  even  of  slang,  that  find  so  con- 
spicuous a  place  in  the  newspaper.  For  my 
own  part,  I  shall  never  forget  a  certain  lec- 
ture on  John  Ruskin,  delivered  by  a  professor 


only  to  style  of  treatment,  but  to  the  editorial 
selection  of  articles.  There  are  numerous 
magazines  published  to-day  which  are  only 
monthly  newspapers.      There  are    others  in 


of  English  literature  in  one  of  our  universi-  Avhich  the  journalistic  standard  of  editing 
ties,  a  man  of  the  highest  standing  as.  a  stu-  has  almost  complete  control,  altho  there  is 
dent,  also  a  man  with  whose  work  in  the  occasional  relief  in  the  appearance  of  some- 
magazines  and  with  some  of  whose  books  all  thing  that  is  not  journalistic.  But  even  the 
are  familiar.  He  thought  that  he  owed  a  magazines  Avhich  retain  their  old  prestige 
great  debt  to  Ruskin  for  influence  in  the  ^ave  not  escaped  the  journalistic  tendency, 
right  direction  at  a  critical  time  in  his  own  After  our  little  conflict  with  Spain,  for  exam- 
ple, the  spirit  of  war.  as  'Slv.  Howells  said. 


*Froni  a  pap^r   reHcl   before   the    Ameiican  Social 
Science  Association  at  Sarnto^a. 


soomed  to  "  obsess  "  our  periodical  literature. 
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The  time  when  the  newspaper  prided  itself 
on  being  a  magazine  dates  back  about  twen- 
ty years  ago,  when  so  conservative  a  paper 
as  the  New  York  Tribune  began  the  regular 
publication  of  a  Sunday  edition.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  remembered  tliat  the  Sunday  editions 
of  the  metropolitan  newspapers  used  to  jus- 
tify themselves  for  alleged  Sabbath-breaking 
by  the  character  of  the  special  articles  which 
they  printed,  articles  that  were  often  liter- 
ary, sometimes  written  by  men  of  acknowl- 
edged standing  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
dealing  for  the  most  part  with  matters  of 
serious  significance  or  of  more  than  trivial 
interest.  Some  magazines  of  prominence 
made  a  bold  and  open  bid  for  popular  support 
by  avowedly  adopting  a  newspaper  policy  in 
editing.  This  was  true  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  under  the  late  Allen  Thorndike 
Rice.  A  good  example  of  the  change  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dispute  on  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  Mr.  Rice  set  the  late  Jere- 
miah S.  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  an  able  law- 
yer who  was  Buchanan's  Attorney-General 
but  who  had  never  been  supposed  to  be  an 
authority  on  religious  controversy,  to  answer 
Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  His  success  led 
other  publications  to  follow  his  lead,  perhaps 
one  may  claim,  so  far  as  they  dared.  It  used 
to  be  said  then  tliat  John  L.  Sullivan  could 
have  appeared  at  any  time  as  a  magazine 
contributor  on  "  What  I  Know  About  Prize- 
Plghting,"  had  he  not  been  too  prosperous  in 
those  days  to  care  for  a  little  matter  like  lit- 
erary fame. 

To  test  the  extent  to  which  the  journalistic 
method  has  invaded  magazine  editing,  I 
have  made  an  analysis  of  Harper's  as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago— just  before  the  Sun- 
day newspaper  with  its  magazine  features 
obtained  its  preseiit  vogue— with  Harper's  as 
it  is  to-day.  I  made  a  similar  analysis  of  the 
old  .S'crifiwr/'s- -which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  parent  of  both  the  Century  Magazine 
and  the  modern  Scrihner's.  I  took  both 
Harper's  and  Scrilmer's  for  the  year  1872-73, 
as  being  a  year  that  was  fairly  representa- 
tive, and  chose  the  year  1897  for  the  same 
reason.  I  went  through  these  magazines 
carefully,  selecting  more  than  half  the  arti- 
cles, including  those  which  seemed  adapted 
for  purposes  of  classification,  but  leaving  out 
the  poems,  the  departments  and  the  minor 


articles.  I  divided  these  selected  articles 
into  articles  of  travel;  scientific  (including 
sociological),  artistic  or  literary;  short  stories 
and  journalistic  articles. 

In  the  case  of  Harper's,  1872-73,  I  found 
that  38  per  cent,  of  the  selected  articles  were 
travel  articles;  34  per  cent,  scientific,  literary, 
etc. ;  20  per  cent,  short  stories,  and  2  per  cent, 
journalistic.  Coming  to  Harper's  in  the  year 
1897,  I  found  that  6  per  cent,  of  the  selected 
articles  were  travel  articles,  a  falling  oft  of 
32  per  cent.;  40  per  cent,  were  scientific,  lit- 
erary, etc.,  a  gain  of  6  per  cent.— principally 
in  scientific  articles;  40  per  cent,  short 
stories,  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent, 
journalistic,  a  gain  of  8  per  cent. 

In  Scribner's  for  1872  I  found  that  29  per 
cent,  of  the  selected  articles  were  travel  arti- 
cles.; 32  per  cent,  scientific,  literary,  etc.;  25 
per  cent,  short  stories,  and  10  per  cent,  jour- 
nalistic. Making  comparison  with  the  Cen- 
tury, I  found  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
for  1S97  were  travel  articles,  a  loss  of  14  per 
cent. ;  40  per  cent,  were  scientific  and  literary, 
a  gain  of  8  per  cent.,  mostly  in  literary  arti- 
cles; 23  per  cent,  only  were  short  stories,  a  loss 
of  2  per  cent.,  and  20  per  cent,  were  journal- 
istic, a  gain  of  9  per  cent.  Comparing  Serih- 
ner's  of  1872  with  Scribner's  of  1897,  I  found 
that  IV2  per  cent,  were  travel  articles,  a  loss 
of  about  22  per  cent. ;  33  per  cent,  were  liter- 
ary and  scientific,  a  gain  of  1  per  cent.,  in 
this  case,  too,  mostly  in  literary  articles;  23 
per  cent,  only  were  short  stories,  a  gain  of  10 
per  cent.,  and  20  per  cent,  were  journalistic, 
a  gain  of  9  per  cent. 

Speaking  broadly,  then,  of  the  modern  rep- 
resentative magazine  as  compared  with  the 
representative  magazine  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  noteworthy  changes  are  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  travel  article,  the  gain  in 
short  stories,  but  especially  the  gain  in  jour- 
nalistic articles.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
define  a  "  journalistic  article,"  but  the  defini- 
tion chosen  is  that  which  I  fancy  Mr.  How- 
ells  would  give,  an  article  which  he  has 
called  "  contemporanic."  In  other  words,  by 
this  is  meant  an  article  chosen  and  treated 
because  it  is  of  immediate  contemporaneous 
interest  rather  than  because  it  is  of  interest 
in  itself;  that  is,  the  sort  of  article  that  is 
printed  in  a  newspaper  for  purposes  of  gen- 
eral readinjj.     For  an  example,  one  may  in- 
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stance  iu  Harper's  Ilicliard  Harding  Davis's 
account  of  Mr.  McKinley's  inauguration;  in 
Seribner''s,  the  series  on  "  How  Great  Busi- 
nesses are  Conducted,"  and  in  the  Century, 
"  Notes  of  Tennessee  and  Its  Centennial,"  or 
the  late  Ambassador  Bayard's  tribute  to 
Queen  Victoria. 

Perhaps  after  all  the  most  signilicant  thing 
about  the  invasion  of  the  magazine  by  the 
journalistic  method  is  not  the  actual  extent 
thus  shoAVn  to  ^yhich  that  invasion  has  al- 


ready gone,  but  rather  its  indication  of  what 
will  be  the  extent  in  the  future.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Spanish  war  was  indeed  over- 
whelming, but  it  receded.  The  receding 
wave,  however,  will  never  go  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started,  and  the  next 
wave,  developed  out  of  some  new  subject  of 
general  interest,  will  carry  the  tendency  to  a 
still  further  mark  of  permanency.  The  set 
of  editing  in  current  publications  is  all  in 
the  direction  of  the  newspaper  standard. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
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By  Frank 

WE  have  been  enjoying  a  recrudescence 
of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
New  editions  of  this  poem  are  being 
put  forth  sumptuously  illustrated;  it  has 
been  set  to  music  and  sung;  it  is  even  acted, 
the  supposed  meaning  of  it  being  interpreted 
in  a  series  of  gymnastic  poses  by  a  charm- 
ing young  Avoman,  the  which  one  might  view 
for  two  dollars.  After  long  waiting,  Omar 
has  at  last  become  a  fad,  and  is  patted  on  the 
back  by  our  very  best  society.  Let  us  see  of 
what  stuff  this  fad  is  composed.  The  single 
clear,  intelligible  idea  the  poem  conveys  is 
plain;  it  has  but  one  message,  an  old  mes- 
sage, indeed,  that  has  disrupted  homes,  has 
befouled  true  love  and  has  not  failed  to  lead 
to  ruin  all  who  heed,  whether  they  be  in 
dress  suits  in  the  club  house  or  in  rags  in  the 
slums.  That  message  is:  "  What's  the  use, 
after  all?  You  can't  understand  the  myste- 
ries of  life  and  death,  religion  and  philoso- 
phy, so  have  all  the  fun  you  can.  The  joys 
of  discipline  niid  a  lofty  life  are  indistinct. 
Wine  and  women  are  plain.  Enjoy  what  you 
can." 

"Better  be  jocund  witii  the  fruitful  grape 
Than  sadden  after  none  or  bitter  fruit." 

How  difterenr.  how  utterly  superior  to  this 
stream  of  sugared  garbage,  is  the  thought  in 
the  Englisliman's  '•  In  Memoriam  ! "  The 
Christian  looks  into  the  deep  abyss  of  phi- 
losophy and  up  to  the  sky  of  religion;  he  sees 
the  same  puxzling  enigma  of  life  and  death 
that  is  seen  by  the  Persian.    Omar's  cry: 
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"  I  sent  my  soul  throughout  the  invisible 
Some  secret  of  that  after-life  to  spell. 
And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  to  me 

And  answered,  I  myself  am  heaven  and  hell." 

runs  almost  parallel  to  Tennyson's 

"  What  find  I  in  the  highest  place 

But  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns? 
And  on  the  depth  of  death  there  swims 
The  reflex  of  a  human  face." 
Both  felt  the  pressure  of  that  world-old  per- 
plexity   of    philosophy.    The    Western    poet 
sings: 

"  I  strettli  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gatlier  dust  and  chaff;  " 

just  as  the  Eastern  poet  complains: 

"  ]Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  saint,  and  heard  great  argument — 

.  .  .  But  evermore 
Came  out  by  that  same  door  where  in  I  went." 
But  while  the  Mussulman  concludes,  there- 
fore, that  the  only  thing  worth  while  is  to 
"  fill  the  cup  "  and  crowd  into  our  brief  stay 
here  as  much  frolic  as  we  may,  the  Chris- 
tian is  borne  by  the  very  wings  of  his  doubt 
to  \\\ii  a  pui-er  and  worthier  life.  And  herein 
is  the  essential  difference  between  ethnicism 
and  Christianity;  neither  explains  the  dark 
problems  of  existence  of  sin  and  of  futurity, 
but  the  former  flings  away  iu  childish  petu- 
lance while  the  latter  gives  a  faith  that  re- 
veals to  us  the  sweet  power  of  mystery  to 
draw  us  up  to  better  character. 

****♦♦• 

"  Spring  is  here,"  says  the  Moslem,  but  its 
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subtle  voices  speak  to  nothiug  iu  him  but  the 
pulses  of  his  animal  desire;  so 

"  In  the  fire  of  spring 
The  winter  garment  of  repentance  fling." 

"  Spring  is  here,"  exclaims  the  Christian, 
but  he  does  not  throw  away  repentance,  but 
beholds  it  unfold  into  a  sacred  joy: 
"  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  walsens  too ;  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet 
And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest." 
The  maker  of  the  Rubaiyat  can  see,uo  tangi- 
ble good  save 

"  A  book  of  verses  underneath  tlie  bough, 
A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread — and  thou 
Singing  beside  me  in  the  wilderness — 
Ah  !    wilderness  were  paradise  enow  !  " 
a  verse  I  saw  very  appropriately  printed  on 
a  brewer's  advertisement.    But  the  contem- 
plation of  the  deeps  of  death  has  only  sick- 
ened the  Christian  wirh  sensual  delight,  has 
touched  his  soul  with  a  divine  largeness  that 
scorns  the  feeding  animal: 

'■  I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time 
Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime. 
To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes. 

"  I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall ; 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most ; 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 
Such  love  as  tliis,  running  on  into  tlie  eterni- 
ties, is  unknown  to  the  lines  of  Omar. 

*  *  *  *  :S  *  * 

Strikingly  beautiful  is  Fitzgerald's  render- 
ing: 

"  Alas,  that  spring  should  vanish  with  the  rose ! 
That  youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  should 

close ! 
The  nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 
Ah !    whence,    and   whither   flown   again,   who 
knows  V  " 
Beautiful    indeed  !    But    what    haec    fabula 
docct?    Merely 

"  Waste  not  your  hour  !  " 
Crowd  all  the  fun  you  can  into  your  short 
sublunary  stay!    But  the  Christian  poet  has 
an  anchor.    The  winds  of  speculation  shall 
not  blow  him  out  into  the  sea  of  baseness; 
"  Hold  thou  thy  Good ;  define  it  well. 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  lords  of  hell." 
To  Omar  the    dead    are    simply— gone.    He 
wonders  at  it,  wonders  quaintly  and  delicate- 


ly; but  he  cannot  waste  time  on  such  sad 

things;  it  is  all  a  mistake,  a  blunder  of  God; 

if  he  and  his  "  Moon  of  delight "  could  have 

the  chance  to  grasp 

'■  the  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remold  it  nearer  to  our  heart's  desire?" 

The  universe  is  all  wrong,  he  would  have  it 
different  if  he  could— hence,  to  his  jug  again, 
which  is  the  real  article.  But  to  Tennyson 
the  dead  are  ministers  of  purity;  they  come 
back  to  shame  us  from  our  evil; 

"  Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side? 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide? 
No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread?" 
That  youth  should  die  oppresses  also  the 
Christian  soul;  he    stumbles,    too;    but    he 
stumbles  up,  the  ethnic  man  stumbles  down; 
for  the  Christian  sings: 

"  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  world's  great  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 
I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith — 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

He  has  no  desire  to  revert  from  his  melan- 
choly to  dissipation,  nor  to  mix  his  specula- 
tions of  the  mysteries  of  existence  with  the 
gilded  wantonness  of  a  trifling  intellect.  For 
if  this  be  all  there  is  to  life,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter 

"  To  drop  head-foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease." 
Love,  with  Tennyson,  is  not 

"  Mere  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods," 
that  only 

"  in  his  coarsest  Satyr-shape 
Had  bruised  the  herb  and  crushed  the  grape 
And  basked  and  battened  in  the  woods." 
Love  is  as  pure  as  eternity,  and  eternity  is 
true  love's  dower.    He  would  cherish  forever 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 

"  O  last  regret,  regret  can  die !  " 
Omar  exhorts  his  beloved: 
"  And  when  thyself  with  shining  foot  shall  pass 
Among  the  guests  star-scattered  on  the  grass, 
And  in  thy  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where   I   made   one — turn    down    an    empty 
glass !  " 
That  is  all  I     He  is  dead,  gone— after  a  while 
she,  too,  shall  be  gone,  as  "  the  rose  of  yester- 
day." 
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"  La  vie  est  vaine  ; 
Un  peu  d'amour 
Tin  peu  de  haine     .     .     . 
Et  puis — bon  jour  !  " 
"  La  vie  est  breve 
L'n  peu  d'espoir, 
I'll  peu  de  reve 

Kt  puis — bon  soir  !  " 

I'.iit  1()  tlio  Christian  poot  tlio  dead  are  not 
f?oii(>  : 

"  Tbpy  liannt  tiie  silenoe  of  the  breast, 
liiingiiiatioiis  calm  and  fair, 
Tlie  mpmory  liiie  a  cloudless  air, 
Tile  conscience  as  a  sea  of  rest." 


"And  iove  will  last  as  jnire  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time, 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 
Kewaken  with  the  dawning  soul." 
Why   tlic   (lifference    in   view-pointV    It   is 
disclosed  in  llie  opening  and  closing  stanzas 
of  "In  Menioriani."     It  bcuins  with  an  invo- 
cation to  the 

"  Strong  Sen  of  God,  immortal  Love  ;  " 
it  closes  with  the  sublime  allusion  to  the 

"  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 
That  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves." 
Chicago,  III. 


The  Two  Gardens. 

By  Julia  Schayer. 


s 


I'^CjURED  from  envious  eye  and  hand 
By  ivied  walls  on  every  side, 

rianned  for  her  ladyship's  delight, 
^ly  neighbor's  garden  spreadeth  wide. 


Outside  my  neighbor's  ivied  wall 

Lies  the  small  portion  I  possess — 
.\  stony  bit  of  arid  soil — 
Of   all    the   green   earth's   ])lenteousuess. 


A  wonder-world  of  splendid  hu(>s. 

Intricate  forms  and  vivid  green, 
Stretch  beds  and  borders  everywhere 

The  smooth  and  curved  paths  between. 

There  bloom  such  tlowers  as  met  the  eyes 
Of  beauteous  Eve,  when  the  first  dew 

Fell  on  the  fields  of  Paradise, 
And  earth,  and  sky,  and  love,  were  new. 

Ued  as  my  neighbor's  haughty  lip 
The  sumptuous  roses  bud  and  blow; 

White  as  my  neighbor's  idle  hand 
In  stately  ranks  the  lilies  grow. 

And  up  and  down  her  ploasaunce  sweet. 
With  careless  foot  and  laughing  eye, 

My  neighbor  lightly  sauntereth 
In  flower-like  grace,  nor  wonders  why 

For  her  the  paths  are  smooth  and  broad. 
For  her  the  fountains  plash  and  play, 

For  her  the  rose  and  lily  bloom 
As  in  the  vales  of  far  Cathay. 


I  set  my  young  liand  to  the  plough. 

Defiant  of  doubt,  and   toil.  au<l  i)ain; 
"This  desert  spot  shall  bloom."  I  said. 

"  Fair  as  my  neighbor's  own  domain." 

Oh,  fearless  heart  of  youth  I    Alas. 

Storm-scarred,    sun-burnt,    and    spent   and 
gray. 
Upon  mj-  barr(>n,  stony  field. 

Conquered  at  last,  I  lie  to-day! 

And  still  beyond  the  ivied  wall 
I  hear  my  neighbor's  careless  song. 

Still  light  of  heart  she  sauntereth 
Her  rose  and  lily  beds  among. 

And  if  at  last  my  fainting  soul 
Turneth.  O  (Jod,  to  question  wliy 

Within  my  neighbor's  idle  hand 
Blessings  and  joys  still  multiply. 

While  scarred  Avith  years  of  earnest  toil 

My  own  must  still  so  empty  be. 
Forgive,  oh  God.  the  questionerl 

The  answer  is  with  Thee  !    With  Thee  ! 

Washington,  D    C. 
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The  Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  An- 
cient AND  Modern  Thought.  By  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and 
New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  (Scribners.  $2.00.)  The 
second  series  of  Gifford  Lectures,  published 
after  the  author's  death  as  the  supplement 
to  his  first  series  on  "  Tlie  Providential  Or- 
der of  the  World."  It  concentrates  the  light 
of  ancient  and  modern  thought  on  the  burn- 
ing point  of  all  religion,  the  moral  order  of 
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seaix'hing  examination  of  Buddhism  and 
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tianity. 

Neglected  Factors  in  the  Study  of  the 
Early  Progress  of  Christianity.  By 
James  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  United  Prcshyterian  Theological  College, 
Edinburgh.    (\.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    $1.50.) 
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important  and  deeply  interesting  theological 
work  of  tlie  year.  It  sweeps  away  in  a  broad 
stream  of  light  a  vast  amount  of  assumption 
and  baseless  assertion  which  had  been 
thrown  on  early  Christian  history,  and  clears 
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A  Handbook  of  Comparative  Religion. 
By  the  Her.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.)  Without 
disparaging  that  splendid  work,  "  The  Light 
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eral readers  the  best  worlc  available  on  the 
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by  the  autlior's  sudden  accidental  death  in 
the  midst  of  his  great  missionary  activity 
and  usefulness  in  India. 

The  Principles  of  Protestantism.  An 
Examination  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  Be- 
tween the  Protestant  Churches  and  the  Church 
of  Rome.  By  Rev.  J.  P.  Lilley,  M.A.  (Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  75  cents.) 
A  companion  volume  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Lindsay's 
manual  on  the  historic  origin  of  Protestant- 
ism r"The  Reformation"),  in  Professor Dod's 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte's  "  Handbooks  for 
Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students."  It  is 
not  a  polemic  against  Rome,  but  expounds 
the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Communion 
as  they  gradually  took  form  m  opposition  to 
those  of  Rome.  The  work  is  done  broadly, 
with  candor  and  in  no  controversial  tone. 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  George  Barker  Stevens,  D.D.,  Dwight  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  College. 
rScribners.  $2.50.)  Free,  candid  and  fear- 
less, a  good  example  of  the  enormous  gain 
theology,  and  especially  Biblical  exposition, 
has  made  from  the  new  methods. 

The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  Explained  and  De- 
scribed for  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
By  Frank  Heyl  Foster,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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•(Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 
•delphia.)  A  booli  of  the  first  value,  as  a 
brave  and  absolutely  impartial  attempt  to 
present  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  not  only 
in  terms  which  can  be  defended  from  the 
Church  standards,  but  in  the  most  ideal  form 
it  is  capable  of. 

The  Lai^d  of  Israel.  A  Text  Book  on  the 
Physical  and  Historical  Gcofjraphy  of  the  Holy 
Land.  By  Robert  L.  Stetcart,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Thcoloyy  and  Biblical  Archeology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Lincoln  University. 
<P^leming  H.  Revell  Co.  $1.50.)  The  most 
■compact  and  usable  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land  which  has  yet  appeared. 

A  History  of  New  England  Theology. 
By  Qeorge  Dana  Boardman.  (A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph Co.  $1.50.)  A  valuable  study,  by  the 
ex-president  of  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, of  the  most  remarkable  movement  of 
theological  thought  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  With  a  rather 
halting  criticism  of  the  governmental  theory 
of  the  atonement  and  a  closing  chapter 
which  traces  the  present  so-called  new  the- 
ology to  its  German  and  English  sources. 

The  Prayer  Book  and  the  Christian 
Life.  By  Charles  C.  Tiffany,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  New  York.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25.)  A  study  of  great  practical  value,  in 
which  the  differences  between  believers  fade 
away  and  only  the  great  chords  of  the  Cath- 
■ollc  faith  sound  out.. 

The  Theology  op  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  By  George  Milligan.  (Scribners.) 
A  modest  but  courageous  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  interpretation  of  a  difficult 

I    and  highly  elaborated  portion  of  the  New 

1    Testament. 

1      Three  helpful  aids  in  the  search  for  God 

3  are  T'hrough  Nature  to  God,  by  John  Fiske 

(Houghton,    Mifflin   &   Co.,    Boston.     $1.00); 

The  Foundations  of  Zoology,  by  William 

Keith  Brooks,  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Mac- 

inillans.    $2.50);  a  demonstration  that  nature 

does  not  lead  away  from  God;  Aspects  of 

UELKiious  and  Scientific  Thought,  by  the 

;  late  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  the  best  and  the 

1  most  attractive  religious  essayist  of  his  day 

in    Great    Britain.      (Macmillan    Company. 
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By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  F.  Satterlee,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Washington.  (Longmans, 
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Reconciliation  by  Incarnation.  By  D. 
W.  Simon,  Principal  of  (he  United  College, 
Bradford,  England.  (Scribners.  $3.00.)  An 
immensely  thought-stirring  and  thought-con- 
taining work.  Its  point  is  to  correlate  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  with  cur- 
rent scientific  evolutionary  idealism. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commen- 
tary ON  the  Books  of  Samuel.  By  Henry 
Preserved  Smith,  Professor  of  Biblical  History 
and  Interpretation  in  Amherst  Colleoe.  (Scrib- 
ners. $3.00.)  A  very  superior  quality  of 
scholarship  marks  this  work.  Scholars  will 
delight  in  it,  while  the  freedom  from  tech- 
nical discussion  and  the  combination  of  criti- 
cal acumen  with  literary  finish  will  commend 
the  book  to  unprofessional  students. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  The  First 
Apology  for  Christianity.  By  Alexander  Bal- 
main  Bruce.  (Scribners.  $2.50.)  A  luminous 
exposition,  singularly  devout,  winning  and 
rational.  It  presents  a  profound  conception 
of  our  Lord's  exaltation  through  his  humilia- 
tion. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Mark.  By 
Henry  Barclay  Swete,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  (Macmillan.  $3.75.) 
Executed  on  thoroughly  scholarly  lines,  in  a 
critical  spirit,  adequate  command  of  the  re- 
cent literature,  and  with  good  judgment. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  A  New  English  Translation. 
Edited  by  Paul  Haupt.  modd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
The  Polychrome  Bible  in  handsome  quarto 
form,  in  colors  to  indicate  the  different  strata 
of  authorship.  A  great  achievement  of  the 
best  Biblical  scholarship.  Leviticus,  Joshua. 
Judges,  Psalms.  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  are  now 
completed. 

Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament.  Von 
Theodar  Zahn.  (In  two  volumes.  Leipzig: 
Deichert's  Nachfolger.  $7.50.)  Excepting 
Harnack's  Chronologic,  the  most  thorough 
exhaustive  and  scientifically  critical  work  in 
the  New  Testament  literature  produced  in 
this  generation. 
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The  Epistles  of  Paul  in  Modern  Eng- 
lish. A  Paraphrase.  By  George  Barker  Ste- 
vens, Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Bwight  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  at  Yale.  (Scribners.  $1.25.) 
A  very  commendable  return  to  the  old 
method  of  exposition  by  paraphrase.  To  the 
ordinary  English  student  as  good  as  a  com- 
mentary, and  in  a  new  and  novel  form. 

The  Messages  of  the  Earlier  Prophets. 
Arranged  in  the  Order  of  Time,  Analyzed  and 
Freely  Rendered  in  Paraphrase.  By  Frank 
Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  at  Yale  ;  and  Charles  Fos- 
ter Kent,  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Lit- 
erature at  Brotcn.    (John  O.  Wattles  &  Co., 

.  Philadelphia.  ^1.00.)  Another  return  to 
the  method  of  exposition  by  paraphrase,  but 
with  strict  adherence  to  the  thought  and 
Imagery  of  the  original,  which  recovers  many 
a  lost  gem,  and  clears  up  many  an  obscure 
point. 

Speculum  Perfectionis  seu  S.  Francisci 
AssisiENSis  Legenda.  Antiquissuma  Auctore 
Fratre  Leone,  TSlimc  Primum  Edidit  Paul  Sa- 
batier,  Pari,  Fischbacher.  A  marvelous 
achievement  of  critical  scholarship  which  ap- 
parently restores  the  missing  118  chapters  of 
the  "  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions,"  so 

.  much  needed  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
"  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  A.ssisi,"  the  supreme 
saint  of  Christendom,  the  religious  and  gen- 
tle anarchist  of  Assisi. 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia.  Studies 
and  Personal  Observations  of  Oriental  Re- 
ligions. By  John  Henry  Barroics.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  .$1.50. j  We  can  name  no 
more  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  subject 
than  this,  and  none  of  equal  brevity  to  com- 
pare with  It  at  all. 

The  Redemption  or'  Africa.  By  Frede- 
rick Perry  Noble.  Secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Congress  of  Africa  (Columbian  E.rposition, 
1803).  (l\  H.  Revell  Company.  Two  vol- 
umes. $4.00.)  An  encyclopedia  of  African 
history,  geography,  climatology,  ethnology, 
etc.,  viewed  in  relation  to  its  development 
Into  a  Christian  country. 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Prog- 
BEss.  A  Sociological  Study  of  Foreign  Mi.^- 
sions.  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  In 
Two    Volumes.    (Revell    Company.    $2.50    per 


volume.)  Beyond  (jucstion  the  best  and  most 
thorough  study  of  the  philosophy  and  prog- 
ress of  Christian  missions. 

Missionary  Expansion  Since  the  Ref- 
ormation. By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Graham,  M.A., 
Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.  $1.25.)  A  very  use- 
ful and  much  needed  book  which  meets  a 
point  not  touched  before. 

The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
By  Blorris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  12mo,  pp.  780.)  One- 
of  a  new  series  of  "  Handbooks  on  the  His- 
tory of  Religions,"  which,  if  the  forthcoming 
volumes  prove  equal  to  this,  will  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  now  in  existence. 

Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient 
Iran.  By  A.  Y.  W.  Jackson,  Professor  of  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages  in  the  University  of  Colum- 
bia. (Macniillan.  $3.00.)  A  book  of  great 
enthusiasm  and  learning,  which,  however, 
dwells  too  much  on  the  strong  side  of  Zoro- 
astrlanism  to  be  accepted  as  an  all-around- 
comparative  and  critical  estimate  of  the  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  value  of  the  system. 

Was  Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem?  Bu 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.75.)  A  confirmatory  study  of  the  credibil- 
ity of  St.  Luke,  critical,  acute,  learned  and- 
marked  with  golden  candor. 

Early  Israel  and  the  Surrounding  Na- 
tions. By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  Professor  of 
Assyriology,  Oxford.  A  compact  and  admi- 
rable manual  of  the  Israelites,  Canaanites, 
Arabians  and  their  neighbors,  the  Egyptians, 
Syrians,  Hittites,  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
with  a  superb  appendix  of  chronology,  royal 
letters  and  other  relics  of  ancient  literature. 

Islam  in  Africa.  Us  Effects,  Religious, 
Ethical  and  Soc<al,  Upon  the  People  of  the 
Country.  By  Anson  P.  Afterbury.  D.D.,  Ph.D. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25.)  A  frank  and 
healthy  book,  -which  gathers  up  the  best  that 
is  to  be  known  of  the  problem  of  Islam  in 
Africa  and  puts  it  with  refreshing  directness 
and  judgment. 

George  Muller  of  Bristol,  and  His  Wit- 
ness OF  A  Prayer-Hearing  God.  By  Arthur 
T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  $1.50 
Dr.   Pierson   is  at  his  best  in  this  volume. 
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Tlie  book  is  au  iuspirinj;-  cxaiuplo  of  couse- 
crati'd  fommon-sen-se,  cbiklliUc  laitli  and  ab- 
solute, unselfish  devotion.  How  far  it  goes 
toward  proving-  Miiller's  peculiar  doctrine  of 
prayer  may  be  disputed,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  ])o\vei-  and  potency  of  faith. 

The  Lii'K  of  tuk  Si'Iuit.  Bij  HainiUoii 
Wrighl  Mabic.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  ,'i>1.2.j.) 
Forty-four  delicately  Avrought  little  essays, 
sweet,  strong  and  simple  enough  to  win  their 
way  and  stir  the  best  there  is  in  every  reader. 

Reliuio  Pictoris.  By  Helen  Blgelow  Mevri- 
iiiaii.  (Houghton,  Mittlin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.50.)  A  very  strikingly  original  attempt  to 
interpret  the  religious  life  in  the  terms  of 
modern  art.  The  book  is  a  model  of  fresh, 
dean,  choice  English  diction  and  printed  in 
a  type  that  Morris  himself  might  be  proud  of. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Disovssion.  /?//  Benry  A.  Stiinson, 
D.I).  (The  rilgrim  Tress,  Boston.  .i;i..50.)  A 
strong  plea  for  an  affirmative  confessional 
tyi)e  of  (Miristianity,  written  in  the  interest 
of  practical  faitli,  ;is  contrasted  with  dog- 
matic orthodoxy. 

.\t  i'iie  EvEMNfi  Hour.  SinipVe  Taller  on 
Sjtlrituul  XubjrclK.  bij  Efhelbert  I).  Warfield, 
Fnsideut  of  Lafuyette  College  (The  Westmin- 
ster Press,  Philadelphia.  $1.00).  is  much  to 
be  commended.  80  also  is  Co^Mr-VNioNS  of 
TiiE  SoRROWFri,  Way.  ////  -John  W(ttmii  {[(in 
Miichirni).  (I)odd.  Mead  Co.  .l^l.OO.)  Both 
breathe  a  gospel  of  i)eace  on  troubled  lic-irts. 

The  WoNfEN  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Walter  F.  Adcitvy,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
E.vegctiiK,  New  College,  London.  (E.  R.  Herrick 
&  Co.  $1.00.)  A  woi-tliy  companion  volume 
to  Dr.  Horton's  ••  ^^'(lnl(>n  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." 

I'Hiiisri.w  Rationalism.  ////./.  //.  liyhtmr. 
D.l).  (Thomas  Whittaker.  $1.2.").i  .V  vigor- 
ous, virile  and  br(>(>zy  discussion  of  matters 
in  debate  between  faith  ;ind  unbelief  by  oni> 
who  sees  both  sides  of  the  shield. 

Life  Indeed.    By  Edinird  R.    Cor.    D.l).. 
LL.n.    (Fleming    H.    Revell    Co.    $1.2.").)     Dr. 
Coe  treats    in    these    sermons    the    deepest 
truths  of  the  faith.     Lovers  of  style  will  en- 
joy the  balance  and  rhythm  of  his  sentences. 

Commandments    of    .Tfsis.     liii    Rohrrt    /■'. 


Jloitoii.  (Dodd.  Mead  Ac  Co.  $l.o().)  Simple, 
familiar  and  effective,  a  book  of  great  good 
connnon  sense  expressed  in  hapt)y  phrases. 

The  Spiritual  House.  A  Fir^t  Lesnon  in 
Architecture.  By  Williani  K.  Huntington,  D.D., 
Hector  of  Grace  Church.  (Thomas  Whittaker. 
2.'i  cents.)  A  strong  and  graceful  application 
of  th(>  symbolism  of  the  Church  to  the  up- 
building of  character,  in  Dr.  Huntington's 
best  manner. 

The  Art  of  Living  Alo.ne.  By  Ainory  //. 
Bradford.  (Dodd,  Mead  tSi:  Co.  .">0  cen-ts.) 
The  complement  to  Dr.  Horton's  "Art  of  Liv- 
ing Together,"  quite  as  interesting,  sensible 
and  well  worth  reading  as  that  widely  circu- 
lated and  excellent  little  book. 

Jowett's  Sermons.  Jiiograyhicdl  and  Mi.s- 
celUtncouK.  Edited  by  Canon  Freeniantle.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  .$2..">0.)  A  very  remarkable 
series  of  biographical  studies,  especially  in 
the  sermon  on  Baxter. 

THE    YEAR'S    BIOGRAPHICAL    BOOKS. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Dri  .mmond  (Double- 
day  it  McClure),  by  the  Iter.  George  Adam 
S)nith.  presents  with  adequate  fullness  the 
career  of  a  truly  wonderful  man  whose  short 
life  compassed  the  whole  world  with  a  brac- 
iiiti  influence. 

A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare  i:Mac- 
millan.  .'fLTy),  by  Sidney  Lee,  will  take  its 
place  among  the  best  of  its  kind,  a  thorough- 
ly engaging  as  well  as  carefully  composed 
book.  With  it  iu  on(>  li.-iiid  and  Professor 
Brandes's  great  study  in  the  othei'.  the  aver- 
age student  will  have  an  ojjen  road  to  a  lib- 
eral  knowledge  of  Sh;iKes])eare. 

Lii  E  OF  <Jeneral  Xai'hax  Bedford  For- 
kfst  (Harpers.  .$.'J.0O).  by  .John  Allan  Wyeth. 
is  an  imporl.int  addition  to  .Vmerican  biog- 
rai)hy.  A  very  stronu  l)ook.  full  of  the  ro- 
m;ince  of  w;ir  and  the  irresistible  fascination 
of  a  wonderfully  \it;il  and  dominating  per- 
sonality. 

The  -Vi  Toui()(,i!Arnv  and  Letters  of  .M. 
O.  W.  Oliimiant  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $2.50). 
(irnini/id  and  edited  by  .l/r.v.  Harry  Coghill. 
Wliile  not  .-i  full  biography,  this  is  an  absorb- 
ingly inter(>sting  book,  in  which  a  pure, 
strong  life  devoted  to  liter.uy  work  and  do- 
mestic cares  is  r(>vt>al(Ml  und(M-  ;i  strong  light. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll 
Century.  ){;2.80),  hy  Htttart  Dod(/son  CoUing- 
wood,  stands  out  clearly  among  the  best  bio- 
graphical boolis  of  the  year.  The  life  of  a 
man  of  pure  character,  noble  aims  and  gentle 
influtnce,  whose  nonsense  amusement  for 
children,  altho  most  widely  known,  was  not 
his  greatest  claim  on  the  admiration  of  his 
age. 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  hy  George 
C.  Qorliam,  a  well  rounded  and  ample  presen- 
tation of  the  great  Secretary's  life,  bearing 
with  it  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  exciting 
period  through  which  its  greatest  activity  ex- 
tended. 

James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $3.00),  &y  Edward 
Everett  Bale,  has  the  fireside  quality;  it  is  a 
book  of  biography  in  broken  doses,  a  chatty 
string  of  most  deUghtful  sketches,  a  literary 
concretion  with  Lowell  for  its  center  of  for- 
mation. We  can  think  of  no  more  entertain- 
ing book. 

Matthew  Arnold  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25),  hij  George  Saintsbury,  stands  apart  as 
a  purely  literary  biography.  To  many  crit- 
ics it  has  proved  unsatisfactory;  but  to  us  it 
has  been  an  unqualified  source  of  pleasure. 
Arnold  here  appears  as  a  poet,  critic,  re- 
former, thinker,  not  as  a  man  sitting  for  his 
photograph.  The  book  is  a  critic's  book  for 
critics. 

The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
(rutnams.  .$4.50),  edited  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid, 
is  a  good  composite  picture  of  Gladstone  by 
many  authors,  each  possessed  of  some  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  great  Premier's  life. 

Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of 
George  Borrow  (Putnams.  Two  vols.  8vo), 
by  William  I.  Knapp,  comes  near  the  line  of 
perfection  so  far  as  thoroughness  of  investi- 
gation is  concerned,  and  it  certainly  leaves 
little  for  future  biographers  of  Borrow  to  do. 

The  Life  of  William  Morris  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  $3.75),  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  is  the 
biography  of  a  master  genius  by  a  distin- 
guished scholar.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  books  of  the  year. 

Ulysbes  S.  Grant  (Doubleday  &  McClure. 
$2.50),  by  Hamlin  Garland,  must  go  into  the 


libraries  on  the  Grant  shelf  as  a  distinct  gain 
in  l>oth  history  and  biography. 

Horace  Bushnell  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $2.00),  by  T.  T.  Munger,  a  freshly  told 
and  altogether  stimulating  story  of  a  great 
man's  life. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence OF  He.nry  Reeve  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  Two  vols.  $8.00),  by  John  Knox  Laugh- 
ton,  M.A.,  two  large  volumes  of  great  interest 
to  historical  students.  A  long,  varied  and  in- 
fluential journalistic,  political  and  diplomatic 
career  in  Europe  during  a  stirring  period  is 
set  forth  with  profuse  details. 

Maximilian  in  Mexico  (Century.  $2.50), 
by  Mrs.  Sara  Yorkc  Stevenson,  while  not 
strictly  biographical,  nor  yet  wholly  histor- 
ical, makes  a  valuable  footnote  to  both  his- 
tory and  biography. 

The  Many-Sided  P^'ranklin  (Century. 
$3.00),  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  has  the  interest 
and  value  of  a  sincere  and  forthright  spirit. 
It  is  excellent  biography  with  the  addition 
of  a  considerable  atmosphere  of  novelty  when 
compared  with  all  the  earlier  lives  of  Frank- 
lin. 

Nancy  Hanks  (Doubleday  &  McClure. 
50  cents),  by  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock,  an  im- 
portant little  book  giving  an  account  of  re- 
searches by  which  the  author  settled  the 
question  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  family  his- 
tory and  discovered  the  record  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  parents. 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (Double- 
day  &  McClure.  Two  volumes.  $5.00),  by 
Ida  M.  Tarbcll,  a  voluminous  and  extremely 
valuable  contribution  to  Lincoln  biography. 
This  work,  taken  with  the  great  biography  by 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  rounds  out  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln well-nigh  to  perfection. 

Reminiscences  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.), 
by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  is  the  matter  of  which 
biography  is  made.  Mrs.  Ward  gives  freely 
and  with  great  charm  from  her  vast  supply. 
It  is  a  book  of  value  to  which  many  a  future 
essayist,  biographer  and  historian  will  go  for 
hints  and  sketches  at  first  hand. 

Kate  Field.  A  Record  (Little,  Brown), 
by  Lilian  Whiting,  presents  the  life  of  a 
remarkable  woman  with  sympathy  and  dis- 
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crimiuation.    The  book  has  several  portraits 
of  Miss  Field,  including  one  by  Elihu  Vedder. 

Life  of  I'ope  Leo  XIII  (Macmillan),  bj/  F. 
MarUm  Crawford,  a  large  work  in  two  vol- 
umes by  a  writer  who  had  every  facility  for 
doing  liis  task  well,  and  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities. 

Sir  J.  Everett  Millais.  A  Record  and 
Revieio  (Macmillan.  !(;.3.00),  ?>//  J.  Lys  Baldcy. 
is  not  strictly  a  biography,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
esting study  in  which  Millais  Is  sketched  and 
his  genius  and  work  are  reviewed  with  care. 

Nelson  and  His  Times  (New  Amsterdam. 
•fS.OO),  by  liear-Admirui  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  C.B.,  M.P.,  and  II.  If.  WUsoii,  is  a  mag- 
uilicent  work  well  worthy  of  its  subject.  The 
edition  in  hand,  with  its  profusion  of  illus- 
trations, has  the  look  of  a  holiday  book. 

The  Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
ERAv,  by  Leicifi  Melriilc,  presents  in  two  large 
volumes,  with  many  illustrations,  facsimiles, 
etc.,  a  biograpliy  of  Thackeray  to  which 
every  lover  of  good  literature  will  turn  a 
longing  eye. 

'J'uE  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
1S4G-18G1.  By  N.  Barry  O'lirini.  (Harper  & 
lirothors.  Two  volumes.  $2.50.)  A  painful 
history,  but  one  which  has  great  interest  as 
tlie  life  of  one  of  the  most  striking  Britons  of 
liis  day  and  an  essential  element  in  the  agi- 
tation for  Home  Ivuh'. 

Emma  Wili.ard  and  Her  PrpiLS.  (Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  Ncav  York.  $3.50  cloth 
and  $10.00  morocco.)  A  noble  monument  of 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  American  school 
history. 

A  Life  for  Lii!kkty.  Anti-Slavery  and 
Other  Letters  of  Sallie  HoUey.  Edited  by  John 
White  Chadirick.  (G.  T.  Tutnam's  Sons. 
$J.50.)  The  attachment  between  Sallie  Hol- 
ley  and  Miss  rutnam  deserves  to  go  into 
history  as  one  of  ilie  inonuniental  examples. 
She  A\as  a  striking  example  of  the  gentler, 
moral  and  womanly  elements  which  operated 
in  the  Abolition  movenuMU. 

TiiADDEis  Stkvens.  />//  Sa  11111(1  McCail. 
(Houghton,  Miiilin  i»v:  Co.,  Boston.  $L25.) 
Characteristically  American  all  through,  and 
no  one  who  wishes  to  tiiulerstand  the  history 
of  the  war  on  its  parliameiitaiy  side  can  af- 
ford to  neglect  it. 


Bismarck,  The  Man  and  the  Statesman. 
Being  the  Refleclions  and  Reminiscences  of 
Otto,  Prince  von  Bismarck,  Written  and  Dic- 
tated by  Himself  after  his  Retirement  from 
Office.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  Two  volumes, 
8vo.  $7.50.)  One  of  the  great  and  standard 
works  of  political  history,  very  different 
from  Dr.  Busch's,  but  which  neither  contra- 
dicts that  work  nor  throws  it  into  the  shade. 

The  Life  of  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham. 
By  his  Son,  A.  W.  W.  Dale.  (Dodd.  Mead  & 
Co.  $4.00.)  A  noble  memorial  of  one  of  the 
most  uncommon  men  who  have  lived  and 
wrought  in  England  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  A  grand  portrait  of  an  English  inde- 
pendent minister  of  the  largest  mold  and 
type. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks. 
By  Prof.  A.  V.  G.  Allen.  (Two  vols.  Large 
8vo.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

Robert  Raikes:  The  Man  a.nd  His  Work. 
With  Introduction  by  Dean  Farrar.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  $2.50.)  A  superb  book  for 
Bible  class  teachers.  Raikes  was  the  foun- 
der and  pioneer  of  Sunday  schools. 

The  Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray. By  Lewis  Melriilc.  (Two  volumes, 
Svo.     Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.     $10.00.) 

Cardinal  Newman  as  Anglican  and 
Catholic.  With  Correspondence  by  Edmund 
Sheridan  Purcell.    (Macmillan  Co.    $8.00.) 

Desideriis  Erasmus,  The  IJumanist  in  the 
Service  of  the  Reformation.  By  Profes-wr 
Ephraim  Emerton  of  Harvard.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1.50.)  "  Heroes  of  the  Refor- 
mation "  Series.  An  admirable  piece  of  work, 
illustrating  the  mystery  of  genius  and  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  Mr.  Froude  in  liis  Ox- 
ford liOctures  on  Erasmus. 

The  Romance  of  Ludwig  II.  or  Bavaria. 
lly  Francis  Gerard.  (Dodd.  Mead  i*c  Co. 
$3.50.)  Memorable  as  a  uni<iue  example  of 
princely  caprice  and  morbid  h(>redity.  The 
author  and  publishers  between  them  have 
contrived  to  give  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  King's  freaks  in  architecture,  music  and 
art  in  a  series  of  54  heliotypes. 

Ludwig  II  was  own  cousin  to  the  beauti- 
ful Elizabeth  of  Austria,  whose  story  as  de- 
veloped by  her  bosom  friend  in  the  Martyr- 
DO.M    OF   AN    Empress   (Harper    &  Brothers. 
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f2.50)  is  iiu  iiTL'slstibly  fasciuatiug  blend  of 
pathos  and  trajjody. 

Newman  Hall.  An  Auiobioyrupluj.  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company.  $3.50.)  In  Dr.  Hall's 
most  characteristic  vein.  An  extremely  in- 
teresting and  valuable  memoir. 

John  Hancock:.  His  Book.  By  Ahrum 
Enylish  Brown.  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
$2.00.)  A  late  but  much  needed  tribute  to 
one  of  the  founders  of  American 'independ- 
ence. 

Mk.  Froi'de  and  Carlyle.  By  David 
Wilson.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $3.00.)  What 
remained  of  Mr.  Froude's  portrait  of  Carlyle 
after  the  correctional  pen  of  Professor  Noi*- 
ton  had  passed  over  it  suffers  effectual  ob- 
literatiou  in  Mr.  Wilson's  caustic  bath. 

Life  of  Danton,  by  A.  E.  Beesly  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  fo.  $1.25),  and  Danton.  A 
Simly.  By  HiUaivc  BcUoc.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  Two  volumes  which  atone 
for  previous  neglect  of  Danton  in  English 
biography.  Both  agree  in  their  general  ver- 
dict on  Danton.  but  differ  in  the  tofie  and 
method  of  their  advocacy.  Mr.  Beesly  is 
sympathetic,  but  cool  and  self-poised;  Mr. 
Belloc  takes  him  up  frankly  and  warmly. 

Letters  and  Recollections  of  John 
Murray  Forbes.  Edited  by  his  Dauglitei; 
Sarah  Forbes  Hughes.  (Two  volumes.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.)  The  whole  range 
of  American  biography  has  hardly  another 
two  volumes  better  worth  reading  on  their 
own  accouut  than  this  story  of  a  typical 
American  merchant  and  business  man  of  the 
highest  cla.ss.     (Two  vols.    $5.00.) 

HISTORY- 
HISTORY  OF  THE  United  States  from  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  By  James  Ford  Rhodes. 
Tol.  IV.  (Harper  &  Bros.  $2.50.)  This 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  history,  after 
four  years  spent  in  its  preparation,  resumes 
the  narrative  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and 
carries  it  to  the  re-election  of  Lincoln,  No- 
vember, 1864.  It  is  cautious,  candid  and 
conservative,  with,  however,  no  lack  of  inde- 
pendence. The  predominant  note  is  mili- 
tary. Campaigns  and  battles  are  described 
fully  enough  for  the  general  reader,  but  not 
fully  OTKUiiili  to  SAvamp  the  history  in  a  mass 


of  details.  The  style  uf  the  work  is  strong, 
vigorous  and  interesting,  without  being  free 
from  occasional  defects.  The  history  is 
grouped  in  a  natural  order  which  makes  one 
event  explain  another.  The  volume  sustains 
the  high  standard  reached  in  those  that  pre- 
ceded it.  It  is  a  full,  rich,  ripe,  and  scholar- 
ly work  of  great  good  judgment. 

The  Story  of  the  Revolution.  By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Two 
vols.  $0.00.)  A  good  book  for  young  Ameri- 
cans, which  will  give  them  a  good  conception 
of  the  war  as  a  war;  but  which  does  not  ex- 
])ound  so  well  the  vital  causes  of  the  war  as 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's. 

The  American  Revolution.  Part  I. 
17G6-17T6.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan,  Bart.  (Longmans,  Green  «&  Co. 
8vo,  p]).  434.)  A  noble  and  inspiring  work 
which  marks  the  complete  passing, away  of 
all  differences  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can scholars  as  to  the  separation  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  gives  us  a  most  inspiring  view  of 
the  dignity,  purity,  lofty  ideals  and  charac- 
ter of  the  American  people  at  that  time,  as 
compared  with  the  French  and  English,  and 
perhaps  with  Americans  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. 

First  Explorations  of  Kentucky.  By 
J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  Vice-President  of  the 
Filson  Club.  (John  P.  Morton  &  Co.. 
Louisville,  Ky.  $2.50.)  The  most  recent 
cdutributior;  of  the  "  Filson  Club  "  to  Amer- 
ican history.  It  contains  Thomas  Walker's 
"Journal  of  His  Exploration  in  1750:"  the 
first  white  man  in  the  country;  and  Colonel 
Gist's  "  Journal  of  His  Tour  Through  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  in  1751."  Nothing  more  re- 
warding than  these  journals  for  the  student 
of  primitive  pioneering  and  the  bald  reality 
of  savage  life. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People,  1776-1850.  By  Francis  Newton 
Thorpe.  (Two  volumes.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.50  per  volume.)  A  well-directed  study, 
based  on  thorough  exploration  of  the  original 
records;  stimulating  and  in  line  with  the 
best  view  of  the  history  and  true  progress  of 
the  Republic. 

The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in 
America.  By  John  Fiske.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin    &     Co.    Two     volumes.      $4.00.)      Mr- 
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Fiske's  latest  historical  worlc.  In  historical 
order,  these  volumos  follow  "  The  Begin- 
nings in  New  England,"  as  that  work  fell 
in  after  "  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors." 
Mr.  Fiske  hopes  to  complete  the  series  with 
a  volume  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  New  France, 
to  be  ready  in  about  two  years. 

The  Romance  ok  American  Coloniza- 
tion. By  WillUun  EUwt  Oriffis.  (Boston: 
W.  A.  Wilde  it  Co.  .fl.oO.)  Brim  full  of  sug- 
gestion, writteu  with  freedom  and  energy 
afld  by  a  man  who  has  somcthinii'  of  his  own 
to  write  about. 

The  Undeeguoind  Kailkoad  fisom 
•Slavery  to  Freedom.  ]{[/  WUhiir  fj.  Siebcrt. 
{Macmillan  Company.  $4.00.)  A  treasury  of 
information  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  origin,  organization,  methods  and  effect- 
iveness of  this  abolition  agency.  The  au- 
thor Las  recovered  an  immense  mass  of  In- 
formation from  a  great  number  and  variety 
•of  sources  which  appeared  closed. 

The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and  Re- 
former. Hi/  Ezra  Hoyt  Bi/iiKjtou.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co,  Boston.  $2.00.)  A  companion 
volume  to  "The  Purit;ui  in  England  and 
New  England."  It  takes  up  the  points  in  New 
England  history  which  have  been  assailed  and 
in  a  (luiet,  wholly  uncontroversial  way  re- 
cites the  history  in  vindication  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  their  claim  to  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  political,  religious  and  social  reform- 
ers and  leaders.  As  a  reading  book  of  his- 
tory it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  chapters 
on  John  Eliot  and  (he  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians by  the  settlers  of  New  England  are  su- 
perb. The  chapter  on  Shakespeare  and  the 
Puritans  does  not  add  much  to  the  book. 

Recollections  or  the  Civil  War.  By 
Chinks  A.  Dana.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
Strictly  personal  and  immensely  interesting; 
models  of  English:  not  a  word  wasted;  noth- 
ing incompletely  expressed;  rich  in  charac- 
ter sketches;  especially  liincolu's;  those  of 
Stanton,  Grant  and  Sherman  not  far  behind. 

The  Story  oe  the  Civil  War.  By  John 
Codinau  Ropes.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Two 
volumes.  Svo.  $2.50  each.)  The  very  best 
study  of  the  Civil  War,  but  one,  alas  !  which 
since  the  recent  death  of  the  author  can 
never  be  completed.  The  last  volume  carries 
♦he  hNtory  through  the  campaigns  of  isn2. 


The  "Maine:"  An  Account  of  Her  De- 
struction IN  Havana  Harbor.  The  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  Capt.  Charles  D.  Sitjsbee, 
U.  S.  N.  (The  Century  Company.  $1.50.)  A 
I'lill  and  luianswerable  statement  of  the 
American  version  of  the  "  Maine  "  case,  pre- 
sented by  The  officer  in  command  with  won- 
derful self-control  and  judicial  fairness. 

Reminiscences  or  the  Santiago  Cam- 
i'AKiN.  By  John  Biffeloic,  Jr.,  Captain  U.  S. 
Card  try.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  A 
plain,  pungent  and  unimpassioned  report  of 
a  competent  soldier's  personal  observations 
and  experiences  in  the  Santiago  campaign. 

The  Santiago  Campaign,  1808.  By  Major- 
(icncral  Joseph  Wheeler,  Commanding  Fourth 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Late  Commander  of  Cavalry 
Division  in  Hantiayo  Campaign.  (Lamson, 
Wolfe  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  $3.00.) 
Written  with  general  readers  in  mind,  but 
Avith  plenty  of  military  knowledge  and  fur- 
nished with  a  good  provision  of  maps.  As 
near  an  approach  to  an  official  history  of  the 
Santiago  campaign  as  we  have  had.  It  has 
tlie  merits  and  demerits  of  its  class. 

History  Up  to  Date,  by  William  A.John- 
ston (A.  S.  Barnes  «&  Co.  $1.50),  is  a  capi- 
tal epitome  of  the  facts  and  events  of  the  re- 
cent war. 

The  Philippine  Islands.  By  Ramon  Reyes 
Lala.  Continental  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.  $2.50.)  What  an  intelligent,  educated 
and  cool-headed  Filipino  says  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. 

The  Philippines  and  Round  About.  By 
Major  G.  J.  Younghiisband.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.  $2.50.)  A  very  English  view  of  the  Phil- 
ippine question,  positive  and  critical,  chiefly 
valuable  as  showing  how  the  Philippine  prob- 
lem appeared  to  a  friendly  English  officer  of 
large  experience  among  Asiatics. 

The  Philippine  Islands  and  their  Peo- 
ple. .1  Record  of  Personal  Observation  and 
E.vperience.  With  a  Short  Summary  of  the 
More  Important  Facts  in  the  History  of  the 
.irchiprlago.  By  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Asst.  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  University  of  Michigan. 
(Macmillan  Company.  $4.00.)  A  study  by  an 
expert  who  traversed  twenty  or  twenty-five 
of  tlie  islands  in  two  distinct  scientific  ex- 
plorations and  was  occupied  nearly  five  year? 
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in  studying  them.  Nothing  has  yet  been  pro-  ly  study  of  the  evolution  of  social,  politicat 
duced  on  the  Philippines  which  approaches  and  economical  institutions  and  conditions  ia 
this  octavo  in  value.  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


The  War  witti  Spain.  By  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.50.)  Rapid, 
clear  and  brimful  of  expansionistic  patriot- 
ism. It  will  be  very  difficult  after  Mr. 
Lodge's  discussion  of  the  question  to  doubt 
that  Sampson  was  the  commander  under 
whom  Cervera's  fleet  was  destroyed. 

The  Rough  Riders.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
(Scribners.)  A  wonderfully  American  book, 
full  of  freshness  and  virility. 

We  name  here  also  as  good  books  on  the 
war  with  Spain:  With  Sampson  Through 
THE  War.  By  W.  A.  M.  Goode.  (Doubleday, 
McClure  &  Co.  $2.50.)  In  Cuba  with  Shaf- 
TER.  By  John  D.  Miley,  Inspector-General  U. 
S.  Volunteers.  (Scribners.  $1.50.)  The  Span- 
ish-American War.  The  Events  of  the  War 
Described  by  Eyewitnesses.  (Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co.,  Chicago.) 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  omit  The 
Expedition  to  the  Philippines.  By  F.  D. 
Millet,  Special  Correspondent  of  "  Harper's 
Weekly  "  and  the  "  London  Times."  (Harpers. 
$2.50.)  The  New-Born  Cuba.  By  Franklin 
Matthews.  (Harpers.  $2.50.)  Hawaiian 
America.  By  Caspar  Whitney.  (Harpers. 
$2.50.)  All  capital  books,  full  of  meat,  by  ex- 
perienced observers  and  good  writers. 

History  of  the  County  of  Annapolis,  In- 
cluding Old  Port  Royal  and  Acadia.  By 
the  late  W.  Calnek,  of  the  Nora  Scotia  Histor- 
ical Society.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Savary,  Judge 
of  the  County  Courts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society.  (William  Briggs, 
Toronto.  $3.25.)  An  extremely  interesting 
account  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  of  the  Loyalists  of  the  post-Revolu- 
tionary emigration— a  valuable  supplement 
to  Sabine's  history  of  them.  It  contains  the 
fullest  and  mo.st  authoritative  account  of  the 
Acadian  deportation. 

■  The  Great  Salt  LXke  Trail.  By  Col. 
Henry  Inman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Col.  William  F. 
Cody,  "Buffalo  Bill."  (TTie  Macmillan  Co. 
$3.50.)  Capital  for  a  reading  book.  Rich  in 
adventure  and  romantic  history. 

The  Making  or  Hawaii.  By  William  Fre- 
mont Blackman,  Professor  in  Tale.    A  scholar- 


Washington  the  Soldier.  By  Gen.  Henry- 
B.  Carrington,  LL.D.  (Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.  $2.50.)  A  much- 
needed  work,  well  done,  and  which  will  cor- 
rect the  impression  of  Washington  as  great 
only  in  the  negative  qualities  of  the  soldier. 

The  Story  of  France.  From  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Consulate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
By  Thomas  E.  Watson.  Vol.  I.  (Macmillan. 
$2.50.)  A  disappointing  work,  unequal  in  ex- 
ecution and  told  from  a  standpoint  of  reli- 
gious indifference  and  without  moral  enthu- 
siasm. 

History  of  the  People  of  the  Nether- 
lands. By  Pctrus  Johannes  Blok.  Translated 
by  Oscar  A.  Bicrstadt  and  Ruth  Putnam.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50.)  A  first-rate  his- 
tory, which  aims  to  do  for  the  Netherlands 
what  Greene  has  done  for  England.  This 
first  volume  will  be  followed  at  once  by  a 
second. 

Holland  and  the  Hollanders.  By  Da- 
vid S.  Meldrum.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $2.00.) 
Particularly  strong  in  its  description  of  Hol- 
land of  to-day,  its  government  and  its  in- 
creasing battle  with  the  waters.  The  illus- 
trations are  uncommonly  good. 

England  in  the  Age  of  Wyokliffe.  By 
George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  $4.00.)  A  model  of  the  most 
appreciative  and  competent  treatment  of  a 
complex,  difficult  and  misunderstood  period 
of  English  history,  especially  as  related  to 
the  sociological  ferment  that  was  operating 
in  all  classes  of  society. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.L,  LL.D.,  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  (Vol.  I  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  English  in  the  Spice 
Archipelago.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $5.00.) 
An  opportune  history  of  the  beginning  of 
English  colonial  rule  in  India,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  this  country  is  beginning  its  ca- 
reer in  the  East.  Sir  William  is  the  author 
of  no  less  than  fifteen  distinct  Avorks  on  In- 
dia. One  is  in  the  twenty-second  edition,  and 
several  others  in  the  seventh.  His  "  Imperial 
Gazeteer  of  India  "  is  in  fourteen  volumes. 
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His  "  Statistical  Accounts  of  Bengal  and  As- 
sam," in  twenty-two.  He  is  a  produce  of  the 
Indian  civil  service,  and  Ivnows  every  part  of 
India  as  no  otlier  man  living  does.  He  writes 
always  as  a  Christian  believer  and  friend  of 
Christian  missions.  The  present  volume  is 
the  Introduction  to  wliat  he  has  been  long 
preparing  as  the  worlc  of  his  life. 

A  Short  History  of  Switzerland.  By 
Dr.  Karl  Ddndlikcr,  Professor  at  the  Unlver- 
siiij  of  Zurich.  Translated  by  E.  Salisbury. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.  $2.50.)  It  has  been  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  literature  tliat  no  really  sat- 
isfactory English  history  of  Switzerland  or 
Italy  was  in  existence,  the  two  most  romantic 
and  picturesciue  countries  of  Europe.  Diind- 
liker's  meets  the  case  for  German  students, 
nnd  Mr.  Salisbury's  translation  can  be  heart- 
ily recommended. 

The  AuTonioGRAPHY  of  a  Veteran,  1807- 
1893.  By  General  Count  Enrico  Delia  Rocca. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Janet  Ross.  (The 
Macmillan  Co.  .^2.50.)  For  twenty-five  years 
the  author  of  this  autobiography  had  daily 
access  to  King  Victor  Emanuel,  and  was 
even  more  familiar  witli  the  men  wlio  made 
new  Italy.  To  students  of  Italian  history 
the  boolv  is  one  of  the  highest  importance. 

NAroLEON's  Invasion  of  Russia.  By  Here- 
ford B.  Qeonje,  Pclloio  of  New  College,  O-rford. 
With  Maps  and  Flans.  (New  Amsterdam 
Book  Co.)  A  clear,  strong  and  competent 
work,  by  an  author  who  had  previously 
shown  himself  able  to  comprehend  the  prin- 
ciples of  strategy  and  to  describe  clearly  a 
battle. 

A  Short  History  of  English  Literature. 
By  Oeon/e  Saintshury,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  PJngli.'ili  Literature  in  the  Ibiiveisity  of 
Edinburyh.  (Maemillans.  .^1.50.)  A  brief 
outline  in  800  pages  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures and  history  of  English  literature,  from 
the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  to  Tennyson. 
-\  full  table  of  contents  and  index  make  it 
nossiblo.  in  spite  of  the  brevity  of  the  book. 
I  to  recover  prt-tty  much  all  that  is  needed  in 
the  study  of  any  author  or  the  compreheu- 
sion  of  tl\e  subject  treated.  A  ustM'ul  addi- 
tion to  every  library  of  English  literature. 

The  Fourteenth  Century.    By  F.  J.  Snell. 
This  is  volume  111  of  Scribners'  "  Periods  of 


European  Literature,"  edited  by  Prof.  Saints- 
bury.  It  has  sterling  merits  as  to  scholar- 
ship, breadth,  insight,  humor,  originality  and 
sincerity. 

A  History  of  English  IIomanticjsm  ix 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Henry  A. 
Beers,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Tale^ 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $2.00.)  A  work  which 
has  already  taken  rank  as  of  standard  value. 
It  is  to  be  followed  by  another  volume  on 
the  romanticism  of  the  present  century. 

The  Queen's  Service  ;  or,  The  Real  Tosi- 
AiY  Atkins.  Being  the  Experience  of  a  Private 
Soldier  in  the  British  Infantry  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  By  Horace  Wyndam.  (Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.  8vo,  pp.  305.)  This  report  shows 
the  English  army  to  be  free  from  the  meaner 
forms  of  petty  tyranny  which  were  the  blot 
stamped  on  the  French  army  by  "  Trooper 
3,809."  It  is  enlivened  by  good  descriptions 
of  garrison  life  and  shows  the  British  rank 
and  file  to  be  administered  with  Saxon  sense 
of  right  and  justice,  which  leaves  no  place 
for  Ureyfus  methods. 

A  History  of  Greece  for  High  Schools 
AND  Academies.  By  George  Willi.'<  Botsford, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Harvard.  (Macmillan. 
$1.10.)  An  imcommonly  §ood  brief  history 
for  ordinary  readers  and  for  use  as  a  text 
book. 

TiiF.  Ro.\iAN  History,  of  Appiax  of  Alex- 
ander. Translated  from  the  Greet:  by  Horace 
White,  M.A.,  LL.I).  (The  Macmillan  Co.  Two 
vols.)  An  excellent  translation  for  the  Eng- 
lish reader  and  the  classic  student  of  a  work 
which  deals  with  the  most  momentous  events 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Roman  Society  in  the  Last  (.'kntirv  of 
THE  Roman  Empire.  By  Samuel  Dill.  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Queen's  College.  Belfast 
(Macmillan  Company);  and  Roman  Life  I'n- 

DER   THE    C.KSARS.      /?//     EwHc     ThOWUS.      (I'ut- 

nams.) 

Reminiscences.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  (Har- 
per &  Brothers.  Two  vols.  $4.50.,i  One  of 
the  charming,  meaty  and  really  valuable 
books  which  every  one  must  read. 

Old  Cambridge.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  (Macmillan  Co.  $1.25.)  Deliglit- 
ful  writing,  charged  with  a  yet  more  delight- 
ful flavor  of  American  life  and  character. 
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.SOCIOLOGY,  p:conomics  and  polit- 
ical SCIENCE. 

E< o.NOMic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem. By  John  Korcn.  An  Investigation  Made 
for  the  Commitlfe  of  Fifty  Under  the  Direction 
■of  Professor  Henry  W.  Farnhain.  (Houghton, 
JVIiffliu  &  Co.  ."SI. 50.)  An  enormous  amount 
•of  good  work  applied  to  the  critical  points  of 
the  temperance  problem  has  gone  into  this 
report.  It  supplies  the  temperance  move- 
ment with  just  the  accurate  scientific  basis 
it  has  always  needed. 

A  Physician's  Study  of  the  Alcohol 
■Question.  By  Dr.  John  Madden.  Professor  of 
Physioloyu  in  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  Milwaukee.  Timely  and 
Yaluable.  especially  in  its  refutation  with  cold 
facts  of  the  popular  fallacy  that  a  "  reason- 
.able  amount  of  ale,  beer,  wine  or  whisky  is 
.actually  good  for  the  stomach." 

The  Workers.  An  Experiment  in  Reality. 
By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Princeton  University. 
(Charles  Seribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  The  com- 
plementary volume  of  studies  in  the  West  to 
supplement  Professor  Wyckoff's  first  volume 
■of  "  Experiments  in  the  East."  The  tAvo  form 
an  absolutely  unique  study  of  the  conditions 
'  under  which  the  common  labor  of  the  coun- 
try goes  on.  by  an  author  who  in  both  ex- 
periments became  a  laborer  in  dress,  fare 
and  lodging,  lived  on  his  wages,  and  worked 
■his  way  from  West  Point  to  San  Francisco, 
in  all  kinds  of  plain,  heavy,  unskilled  labor. 
His  report  is  by  no  means  discouraging  and 
profoundly  interesting. 

Mysteries  of  Police  and  Crime.  By 
Major  Arthur  (Sriffiths.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Two  vols.  .$5.00.)  The  author  is  the  Queen's 
Inspector  of  I'olico  and  the  John  Howard 
gold  medalist.  Without  the  dryness  of  a  sci- 
entific discussion  he  puts  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  important  points  of  the  sub- 
ject and  lights  them  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
illustration.  The  moral  tone  of  the  book  is 
sound. 

T'he  City  Wilderness.  A  Settlement  Study 
by  Residents  and  Associates  of  the  South  End 
House.  Edited  hy  Rohert  Wood,  Head  of  the 
House.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  .$1.50.)  One 
of  the  very  best  and   most  important  socio- 


logical  studies    which   has   yet    been   put    iu 
print. 

A  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law. 
By  Sir  George  Nicholls.  K.C.B.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.).  This  is  the  story  of  a  great  re- 
form by  the  man  who  pioneered  it.  He  re- 
signed a  lucrative  office  imder  the  Bank  of 
England  to  assume  the  burdens  of  the  poor 
law  commissioner.  These  two  volumes  are 
a  second  edition  and  are  to  be  followed  by  a 
third  that  will  bring  the  history  down  to  date 
and  mark  progress  since  the  death  of  Sir 
George  Nicholls. 

Outline  of  Practical  Sociology.  By  Car- 
roll D.  Wright.  (Longmans.  Green  &  Co. 
.'};2.00.)  A  wonderfully  thorough  and  effective 
exposition  of  the  social  conditions  in  this 
country  in  the  light  of  its  sociological  statis- 
tics. 

The  Future  of  War.  By  I.  S.  Bloch. 
(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  $2.00.)  The  con- 
cluding volume  of  M.  Bloch's  voluminous 
work.  Its  point  is  to  prove  on  economic  and 
political  evidence  that  the  conditions  are  now 
such  that  there  can  never  again  be  a  large 
and  destructive  international  war. 

Modern  Political  Institutions.  By  the 
Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.)  Replete  with  information,  and 
abundantly  suggestive  as  a  study  of  the  de- 
velopment and  meaning  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions. 

The  United  States  of  Europe  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Parliament  of  Peace.  By  W. 
T.  Stead.  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  $2.00.) 
The  study  of  a  widely  informed  and  thought- 
ful man  made  in  the  thick  of  things  and 
which  gathers  up  the  thoughts,  impressions 
and  motives  operating  on  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica in  the  Parliament  of  Peace. 

The  Lesson  of  Popular  Government.  By 
Gamaliel  Bradford.  (Macmillan  Co.  Two 
vols.  .$4.00.)  A  learned  and  elaborate  expo- 
sition of  government  by  the  people,  with  the 
view  of  .showing  that  the  best  results  cannot 
be  had  from  democratic  government  without 
more  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive 
head. 

The  Growth  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787.  By  Willicm 
M.  Meigs.    (J.    B.    Lippincott    Co..    Philadel- 
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phia.)  A  useful,  coiivenieut,  thoroughly 
scholarly  aud  caudid  book  which,  among 
other  fine  points,  reproduces  in  facsimile  Ed- 
mund Randolph's  draft  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Tkoi'icat,  Colonization.  An.  In  trod  net  ion 
to  the  Studjf  of  the  ^Subject.  By  Allcijnc  Ire- 
land. (Macinillan.  Pp.  282.)  A  book  that 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Kidd'«.  Without  being  a  profound  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject,  Mr.  Ireland's  book  is  well 
worth  reading. 

Democisacy:  .V  fSxrDv  of  Goyek.nment. 
Bj/  James  II.  Hyalop.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.50.)  The  author  of  this  volume 
holds  the  chair  of  logic  and  ethics  at  Colum- 
bia. His  book  is  in  a  sense  a  reply  to  Locky's 
attack  on  Democracy.  It  is  a  bold  and  vig- 
orous book,  in  which  the  author  gives  frank 
expression  to  his  ideas  and  makes  points 
well  worth  serious  discussion. 

Anglo-Saxon  Superiority;  To  What  It 
Is  Due.  By  Edniond  De.'unoiilini^.  Transl(tted 
by  Louis  Bert  Layiyiie.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  A  very  noteworthy, 
trenchant  review  of  France  and  French  life 
on  its  weak  side,  by  a  Frenchman,  which  has 
found  sti-nnge  confirmation  in  the  Dreyfus 
history. 

EXPLORATION  AND  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 
TiiROUGii  Asia.  By  Sven  Hedin.  (Harper 
&  Brothers.  Two  vols.  8vo.  $10.00.)  An 
absorbing  volume  which  rivals  Nansen's  in 
interest  and  importance.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin 
was  well  ecjuipped  and  well  seasoned  for 
what  he  had  to  do.  He  ascended  Mt.  Dana- 
vend.  l.S.(!00  feet  high,  attempted  Mns-tagh- 
ata.  25,000  feet  high,  but  gave  it  up  at  20,000 
feet.  He  traversed  a  country  rich  in  the 
mysteries,  human  and  geographical,  which 
give  charm  to  such  narrative.  His  route  lay 
straight  across  Central  Asia  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  Pekin. 

In  the  Forbidden  Land.  An  Account  of  a 
Journey  into  Tibet,  Cttpiure  by  Tibetan  Lamas 
and  Soldiers,  Imprisonment  aud  Ultimate  Re- 
lease. By  A.  Henry  Saroye  Landor.  (Harper 
&  Brothers.  Two  vols..  8vo.  $10.00.)  These 
volumes  surpass  Sven  Hedin's  in  romantic 
interest  and  contain  narratives  for  whose  ac- 
curacy Mr.  Landor.  the  great-grand.son  of  the 


English  author,  Walter  Savage  Landor.  pro- 
duces official  veriflcatiou.  The  book  is  the 
record  of  the  triumph  of  will  over  nature  in 
forcing  the  barriers  of  the  world,  facing  sav- 
age ferocity  and  in  the  ascent  of  Manzshan, 
22,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Intimate  China:  The  Chinese  as  I  Hare 
Seen  Them.  By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little.  (Phil- 
adelphia: J.  P>.  Lippincott  Co.)  Delightful 
ill  style;  crowded  with  anecdote,  incident 
and  original  observation.  In  this  latter  class 
we  are  inclined  to  place  the  author's  explana- 
tion of  the  present  gloomy  prospects  of  re- 
form as  due  to  a  Chinese  ring  of  which  the 
Empress  Dowager  is  the  centei-. 

Sketches  and  Studies  in  South  Africa. 
By  W.  J.  Kno.r  Little.  (Philadelphia:  .7.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.)  A  glowing  book,  presenting 
the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  his  following. 

On  the  South  African  Frontier.  The 
Adventures  and  Observations  of  an  American 
in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland.  By  William 
Harvey  Brown.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$3.00.)  Very  readable;  plenty  of  adventure; 
strong  in  ethnology  and  natural  history;  ri<h 
in  the  charm  of  enthusiasm  and  personal  en- 
ergy. 

Alaska  and  the  Klondike.  By  Anyelo 
Heilprin.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.75.)  Pro- 
fessor Heilprin  is  no  novice  in  exploration. 
He  led  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition.  He  is 
a  professor  of  geology  and  President  of  the 
Geographical  Society  at  Philadelphia— all  of 
which  inspires  confidence  in  his  book  on 
Ala.^ka  and  the  Klondike. 

A  Thousand  Days  in  the  Arctic.  By 
Frederick  G.  Jackson.  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
$6.00.)  A  plain,  matter-of-facr  diary  of  Arc- 
tic life,  but  of  absorbing  interest.  It  was 
.Tackson  who  met  Nansen  and  Johansen  on 
the  ice  retreating  from  their  furthest  north. 

Puerto  Rico.  Its  Conditions  and  Possibili- 
ties. By  William  Dinuiddie.  (Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. $2.50.)  A  very  thorough  report  on  the 
climatic,  social,  industrial,  political  and  com- 
mercial openings  and  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  for  travelers,  intending  settlers  or  in- 
vestors, and  general  readers. 

OoM  Paul's  People.  By  Howard  C.  Hille- 
yas.    (D.    Appleton    &:    Co..  $1.50.)    Valuabie 
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as  proseutius  the  Boer  side  of  the  issue  now 
being  fought  out  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Hille- 
jjas's  accounts  of  the  Boers  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican exports  and  trade  interests  are  well 
worth  reading.  His  descriptions  are  gi'aphic 
and  concise. 

Pbesent-Day  Egypt.  By  Frederic  Court- 
land  PenfieUl,  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Agent  and  Con- 
sul-General to  Emipt.  (The  Century  Com- 
pany.>  A  volume  of  much  Interest  to  the 
general  reader.  With  a  very  strong  sym- 
l)athy  for  the  present  Khedive  Mr.  Penfield 
admits  that  England  has  pulled  Egypt 
through,  and  that  if  left  alone  it  would  col- 
lapse again.  The  last  chapter  deals  with 
Egypt  as  a  health  resort. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  By  G.  W. 
^tccvcns.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The 
most  strilving  book  of  its  class  of  the  year;  a 
report  of  Uard  campaigning  with  vivid 
glimpses  of  Moslem  life  in  Omdurman. 

The  Break-Up  of  China.  With  An  Ac- 
count of  its  Present  Commerce,  Currency, 
Watcricays,  Armies,  Railways,  Politics  and 
Future  Prospects.  By  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $3.00.)  The 
most  solid  and  valuable  all  aroimd  recent 
work  on  China. 

China  in  Thansfgrmation.  By  Archibald 
R.  Colquhoun,  Gold  Medalist,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, "  London  Times  "  Correspondent.  (Har- 
pers.) By  an  author  uncommonly  well  fitted 
for  his  work.  Broad,  liberal  in  tone;  free 
fn/m  insular  prejudice;  well  furnished  with 
nuip.'<,  diagrams  and  statistics,  not  fascinat- 
ing as  a  romance,  but  immensely  fascinating 
to  the  reader  in  search  of  reality. 

The  Tragedy  of  Dreyfus.  By  G.  W.  Stee- 
rrns.  Author  of  "With  Kitchener  to  Khartum." 
(Harper  ^:  Brothers.)  Mr.  Steevens  was  a  re- 
porter at  the  recent  trial  in  Rennes.  Another 
VMluine  on  the  same  subject  which  presents  a 
compact  and  orderly  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  The  Dreyfus  Story.  By  Richard 
W.  II (lie.    (Small.  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Instinct  and  Reason.  By  Henry  Rutgers 
Marshall.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  $3.50.) 
A  noble  and  masterly  work  which  cannot  be 
read  without  increasing  one's  devotion  to 
lofty  ideals  and  the  intelligent  conduct  of  life; 


particularly  valuable    in    the    biological  ex- 
planation of  religion  as  a  governing  instinct. 

Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields;  Studies  of 
Hand  and  Soul  in  the  Far  East.  By  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in 
the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  «fe  Co.  $1.25.)  A  gorgeous- 
ly written  book,  by  an  author  who  revels  in 
Buddhistic  gleanings,  and  seriously  expects 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  future  will  be  a 
new  Buddhistic  blend  of  Western  knowledge 
and  Eastern  thought;  phosphorescent  if  not 
brilliant,  and  a  tine  example  of  the  airy  ab- 
straction of  a  dreamer  who  has  fallen  into 
the  Buddhistic  net. 

The  Psychology  of  Peoples.  By  Gustave 
Le  Bon.  (Macmillans.  $1.50.)  A  brilliant, 
captivating  and  visionary  work,  which  de- 
serves, however,  to  be  read  as  perhaps  the 
best  modern  instance  to  show  how  far  a 
mind  of  high  order  may  sustain  itself  on  a 
line  of  unrelieved  illusion. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy. 
By  F.  Max  Mi'iller.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$5.00.)  An  interesting,  tho  not  wholly  new, 
analysis  of  the  basis  on  which  the  Indian  phi- 
losophies rest,  with  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Vedic  metaphysics  and  reli- 
gious conceptions. 

Metaphysics.  By  Borden  P.  Bowne.  (Har- 
per &  Brothers.)  This  is  a  supplement  of  the 
"  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge "  by 
the  same  author.  Its  marked  feature  is  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  idealistic  element. 

CYCLOPEDIAS  AND  DICTIONARIES. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Dealing  with 
Its  Language.  Literature  and  Contents,  Includ- 
ing Biblital  Theology.  Edited  hy  James  Hast- 
ings, D.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Sel- 
l)ie,  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D..  LL.D..  8.  R.  Driver, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford;  H. 
D.  Swete,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cam- 
bridge. (Scribners.  Vols.  I  and  II.  $G.00  per 
^'ol.)  Two  of  the  four  volumes  of  this  su- 
perb work  are  now  available.  American  stu- 
dents are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  from 
one  of  their  own  presses  and  under  American 
editorship  so  great  a  critical  cyclopedia  of 
theological  knowledge,  which  represents  the 
foremost  scholarship  of  the  age. 
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Encyclopedia  Biblica.  A  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Liierarij,  Political  and  Religious 
History,  the  Archeolo(/y,  Grojjraphy  and  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  J.  Sutherland 
Black,  LL.n.  Vol.  T.  AID.  (The  Macmillau 
Co.  $5.00.)  The  first  volume  of  this  eagerly 
expected  work.  A  maguificent  opening  vol- 
ume, with  promise  and  assurance  of  yet 
more  and  better  to  come. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  By  John 
Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Scientific 
Philology  and  O.  T.  History  in  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary.  (The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp.  802.  $5.00.)  Intend- 
ed to  represent  the  conservative  orthodox 
scholnrship  in  its  more  liberal  side.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being,  until  the  Hastings  and 
Driver  Dictionary  is  completed,  the  only 
available  compendium  of  up-to-date  Biblical 
information  in  English. 

The  MiNisTEKiAL  DiKECTORY  of  thc  Presby- 
terian Ministers  in  the  United  States  in  its 
Northern  and  Sonthern  Branches.  Edited  by 
Edgar  Sutton  Robinson,  D.D.,  Oxford.  Ohio. 
An  uncommonly  useful  handbook  which  will 
appeal  strongly  to  every  I'resbyterian  minis- 
ter. 

Chandi^er's  Encyclopedia.  .in  Epitome 
of  Universal  Knowledge.  In  Three  Tohimes. 
Edited  by  William  Henry  Chandler,  Ph.D.,  tcith 
contributions  from  a  large  number  of  eminent 
scientists.  (Peter  Fenelou  Collier,  New  York.) 
This  work  is  an  attempt  to  give  us  a  diction- 
-ary  of  universal  knowledge  condensed  to  the 
lowest  possible  terms  of  brevity.  In  its  three 
square  octavo  volumes  it  is  said  to  contain 
47,000  titles,  agahist  42,500  in  the  eight  vol- 
umes of  Johnson  or  the  32,000  in  Chambers. 

Who's  Who  in  America.  (A.  N.  Marquis 
iVt  Co.,  Chicago.  $2.75.)  An  invaluable  Amer- 
ican companion  volume  to  the  English 
"  Wlio's  Who." 

Two  encyclopedias  of  universal  knowl- 
edge are  also  in  hand,  one  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  and 
•the  other  by  the  houses  of  IIari)er  iV- 
Brothers  and  McClure  &  Co.  Both  works 
are  to  be  the  work  of  many  years  and  ex- 
liaustive  in  scope. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 

Without  confining  our  selection  too  strict- 
ly within  the  circle  of  the  past  twelve 
months,  it  will  fill  the  purpose  in  mind  to 
name  a  few  of  the  many  books  of  a  purely 
literary  aim  that  have  been  most  read  since 
our  last  resumi  under  this  heading.  The  dan- 
ger to  the  worker  in  "  mere  literature  "  is  al- 
ways that,  instead  of  giving  us  something 
fresh,  crisp  and  dew-dashed  from  the  gar- 
den's latest  growth,  he  will  but  offer  a  plate 
of  warmed-over  greens,  crambe  repetita,  not 
tempting  in  appearance  and  of  stale  fra- 
grance, if  fragrant  at  all.  A  goodly  number 
of  our  bookish  scribblers  have  been  quite 
happy  in  their  doings,  however,  within  the 
past  year,  and  we  tumble  a  few  of  their 
books  at  our  readers'  feet  with  slightest 
comment  and  most  violent  disavowal  of  pref- 
erence, notwithstanding  the  place  we  prompt- 
ly give  to  Mr.  Warner's  Back-Log  Studies, 
which  first  made  us  glad  some  twenty  odd 
years  ago.  An  old  friend  is  a  privileged 
character.  Back-Log  Studies  has  put  on  a 
new  dress-suit,  and  is,  we  decide,  entitled  to 
a  fresh  welcome.  No  book  of  the  year  has  the 
right  to  crowd  it  back.  In  Mr.  Thomas 
Wentworth  Iligginson's  Contemporaries  we 
have  a  combination  of  biography  and  criti- 
cism such  as  rarely  falls  to  our  hand.  It  is 
a  rare  genius  that  speaks  here,  and  a  ripe 
understanding.  No  better  criticism  has  been 
tittered  recently  than  these  essays  contain, 
and,  moreover,  every  page  of  the  book  Is 
choice  literature.  Saints  In  Art,  by  Clara 
Erskine  Clement,  is  a  delightful  and  instruct- 
ive collection  of  essays  on  the  Representa- 
tion of  Saints  in  Art.  It  covers  a  wide  field 
with  admirable  comprehensiveness  and  in  a 
style  neither  technical  nor  affected  with  the 
art-lover's  generalizations.  There  are  many 
illustrations  from  famous  pictures  of  saints. 
Russian  Literature,  by  K.  Waliszewski, 
gives  a  lucid  and  well-ordered  sketch  of  its 
subject.  Every  student  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture will  lind  it  a  helpful  book.  Through 
Nature  to  Cod.  by  John  Fiske.  is  a  keen 
and  stimulating  piece  of  study  by  a  mind 
trained  to  its  work.  Shakespeare  in 
France,  by  J.  J.  Jusseraud,  may  well  be 
called  magnificent.  M.  Jusseraud  Is  a  scholar 
of  rare  quality,  and  in  this  field  he  has  fine 
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room  lor  his  ije<juliai'  abilities.  His  book  is 
a  masterpiece  of  its  sort.  Exotics  and  Re- 
trospectives, by  Lafcadio  Ilearu,  retltcts 
with  an  effect  wouclerfully  prismatic  the  life, 
philosophy  and  art  of  Japan.  Emerson  as  a 
PoKT.  by  Joel  Benton,  presents  a  valuable 
study  of  Emerson  by  a  critic  of  ability  and 
sensitiveness  above  the  common.  It  Is,  in- 
deed, a  very  noteworthy  little  book,  and  its 
"  Emerson  Concordance,"  by  William  Sloane 
Kennedy,  and  its  bibliographical  appendix 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  student  ot  Emer- 
son. Quaint  Corners  of  Ancient  Em- 
pires, by  Michael  Meyers  Shoemaker,  com- 
bines travel  and  comment  with  the  effect  of 
filling  the  reader's  mind  to  overflowing  with 
esthetic  information  of  great  variety,  and 
not  a  little  collection  of  "  human  documents  " 
from  out-of-the-way  places.  The  illustra- 
tions are  many  and  good.  India,  Burniah 
and  the  Philip])iiies  are  the  countries  dis- 
cussed. American  Lands  and  Letters,  by 
Donald  (J.  Mitchell,  is  good  literature  about 
good  literature,  a  book  of  culture  and  genial- 
ity by  a  man  beloved  throughout  American 
lands  and  highly  distinguished  in  American 
letters.  The  Augustan  Ages,  by  Oliver  El- 
ton, is  the  eighth  volume  in  the  "  Periods  of 
European  Literature,"  edited  by  Professor 
George  Saintsbiu'y,  a  series  which  should  be 
in  every  library.  The  Life  of  the  Spirit, 
by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabic.  is  a  comb  full 
of  the  sweetness  of  life  and  thought.  Mr. 
Mable  is  an  essayist  wlio  always  works  on 
the  right  side  of  his  paper;  that  is.  he  is  gen- 
ial, optimistic  and  not  afraid  to  blend  ethics 
with  his  culture.  Some  Principles  of  IjIt- 
ERARY  (Criticism,  by  C.  T.  Winchester,  is,  in 
the  main,  a  good  presentation  of  critical  law. 
The  Autiiouitv  of  Criticism,  and  Other 
Essays,  by  AVilliain  P.  Trent,  will  be  found 
stimulating  to  a  degree,  and,  barring  some 
extreme  observations,  a  safe  book  for  both 
students  and  general  readers.  Letters  of 
Sidney  Lanier  have  the  interest  and  value 
we  naturally  find  in  the  literary  remains  of 
a  rare  artist.  Searchlight  liETTERS,  by 
Robert  Grant,  should  be  marked  delightful 
and  kept  for  a  rainy  day  or  a  lonesome  even- 
ing. William  Shakespeare,  by  George 
Brandes.  is  not  a  biography,  but  rather  a 
comprehensive  and  many-sided  study,  rich  in 
everything  that  a  ripe  scholarship  could  af- 


ford, and  yet  perfectly  compreliensii)le  to  the 
ordinary  reader.    Letters  of  Emerson  to  a 
Friend,  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  is  a  tiny 
book  smacking  of  the  true  Emersonian  zest. 
In  the  Poe  Circle,  by  Joel  Benton,  is  pleas- 
antly Avritteu,  and  has  the  distinct  interest 
of    a    fresh    investigation    of   the    man    who 
claimed  to  be  Poe's  forerunner.    A  History 
of  Literary  Criticism  in  the  Renaissance, 
by  Joel  Ellas  Spingarn.  is  one  of  the  valua- 
ble publications  of  the  Columbia  University, 
and  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  history  of 
li('!l(:<^-l('t(>('i<.    Reminiscences,  by  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, may  be  classed  under  our  heading. 
It  is  .-1   delightfully  chatty  and  entertaining 
work  with  the  fine  flavor  of  good  literature 
and  the  literary  life  imbuing  it.  The  Life  of 
Our  T>oi!d  jn  Art,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  Is  a 
noble  work,   well  done.    Its  wealth  of  illus- 
trations and  its  text  are  alike  of  the  best. 
Heart  of  Man,  by  George  Edward  Wood- 
l)ei'ry,   is  made  up  of  four  elaborate  essays 
saturated   with     a    strong    intellectual    and 
moral    force.    A    l)ook    by    an    imaginative 
thinker  to  be  read  by  poets.    The  History 
of    Yiddish    Literature,    by    Leo    Wiener, 
gives  a  good  outline  of  Its  subject.     The  lit- 
erature    of     the     dialect-speaking     Jews     is 
treated  with  excellent  di.scrimination.    Let- 
ters OF  Robert  Bkow.mno  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning    has    been    one    of    the 
year's    most    talked-of    books.     The    letters 
might   have  been  carefully  winnowed  to  ad- 
vantage, but  Ave  must  take  theiri  as  they  are. 
They  open  a  world  of  literary  life  and  gossip. 
Miscellanies,   by  Austin  Dobson,   is  a   vol- 
ume dripping  Attic  honey  and  giving  out  the 
fragrance  of  thyme.    Here  is  a  writer  who 
is  connected  by  a  live  wire  with  the  masters 
of  the   good   old   times   of   Horace.     In   the 
RFi'unLic    OF     Letters,     l)y    W.     .Macneile 
IHxon.    M.A.,    LTi.B..    etc..   fills    the    measure 
of  scholarly  treatment  of  the  subjects  chosen, 
wliicli  are    :Matthew    Arnold,    (Jeorge  Mere- 
dith, and    two    others.    A    book    literary  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.    Clear  Skies  and 
Cloudy,  by  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D.,  may  be 
taken   as   marking  the  line  of  shadowy  de- 
markation  between  heUes-lefters  and  that  sort 
of  natural  history  which  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
writes  so  well  and  carries  so  far  over  into 
pure   literature.    History   of    Spanish    Lit- 
ehatuhe,  by  James  Fltzmaurice  Kelly,  is  a 
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book  oijporluucly  written  .-iikI  published.  It 
sketches  Spain's  lilerary  liistory  clearly  and 
well,  givluj>-  all  that  Ihe  seuei's^l  reader  would 
desire  to  know  and  much  that  will  assist  the 
serious  special  student.  Essays  ox  Lit- 
erary Art,  by  Hiram  M.  Stanley,  is  a  bun- 
dle of  charmingly  bookish  papers  charged 
with  the  true  spirit  of  essay-writing.  So- 
cial Ideals  in  English  Letters,  by  Vlda 
I).  Scudder,  plays  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
between  philosophy  and  pure  letters.  It  is 
a  bracing  book  in  its  way,  suggestive  and 
thoughtful,  opening  vistas  into  many  inter- 
esting regions.  Letters  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  edited  by  Sidney  Colviu,  must 
close  our  hasty  :tnd  imperfect  list.  It  is  a  sad- 
dening book,  yet  full  of  geniality  and  high 
courage.  The  letters  are  mostly  of  a  familiar 
cast,  frank  and  personal,  giving  a  great  deal 
of  self-revelation  ^^'ith  many  side-lights  on  the 
pinching  ditticulties  of  a  life  entirely  de- 
pend(>nt  upon  literary  effort. 

POETRY. 

Perhaps  a  season  of  war  and  war  rumors, 
of  vast  physical  activities  and  of  geograph- 
ical discussions,  is  not  favorable  to  undis- 
turbed poetical  incubation.  At  all  events  the 
past  year  or  two  cannot  show  very  great  ac- 
complishments in  the  i)oet's  exclusive  field 
of  labor.  Still  we  preserve  our  wonted  tim- 
idity and  offer  our  mention  of  a  few  books  of 
verse  without  assuming  to  decide  upon  mer- 
its by  comparison,  or  that  our  list  is  any- 
thing like  complete.  Poets  are  irascible  beings 
and  dangerous  when  not  rubbed  the  right 
way  of  the  cloth.  We  are  abjectly  friendly 
to  every  living  one  of  them,  without  regard 
for  sex,  nice  or  i>revi<)Us  eoiulition  of  servi- 
tude. Yet,  after  all  this  precaution,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  place  Mr.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  at  the  head  of  living  English- 
writing  poets,  which  is  to  say  that  lie  leads 
all  living  poets,  no  matter  what  their  coun- 
try or  tongue.  From  his  tirst  little  volume, 
with  which  he  captured  tlu^  world  more  than 
thirty  years  ;igo.  down  to  his  latest,  just  pub- 
lished, he  has  been  tlie  iK)et's  poet  par  (•■vrcl- 
Icncc,  and  so  in  our  mere  mention  Rosamund. 
Queen  ov  the  IjOmmards;  A  Tragedy,  by 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  must  have  the 
place  of  honor.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has 
kept  up  a  running  tire  of  ballads  of  unequal 


merit,  some  of  them  very  strong,  some  of 
tliem  marvelously  poor,  but  all  of  them  some- 
how touched  with  human  nature  to  a  fasci- 
nating degree.  The  Wind  Among  the 
ItKKUs.  by  W.  K.  Yeats,  is  a  little  book  of  dis- 
tinctly accentuated  genius;  its  verse  sets  it- 
self apart,  and  every  reader  must  feel  the 
novelty,  if  not  the  oiiginality  of  its  spirit. 
TiiK  Man  with  the  Hoe,  and  Other  Poems. 
liy  Edwin  Markham,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
notable  volume  of  lyrics  printed  during  tlie 
year.  We  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  classify- 
ing it  as  to  poetical  merit.  Certainly  some 
of  the  i)ieces  are  very  fine;  bur  there  remains 
the  question  as  to  whether  mere  socialistic 
extremes  of  sentiment  can  be  lifted  to  the 
rare  atmosphere  of  Parnassus  without  evap- 
orating and  leaving  the  dry  husks  of  failure. 
In  Palestine  and  Other  Poems,  by  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  contains  nothing  base;  every 
line  of  it  is  the  clean,  fair,  perfectly  wiu- 
noAved  product  of  art.  Here  is  the  artist'.s- 
poet,  the  singer  of  the  well-kept  and  choicely 
tended  garden  of  life.  Launcelot  and- 
(Juenevere,  by  Richard  Hovey.  rises  to  a 
liigji  ideal  of  exi)ression.  It  is  an  old  subject 
made  new  by  beautiful  presentation.  The 
AVayearers,  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 
left  in  our  memory  a  delicate  yet  powerful 
influence,  a  blend  of  fine  literary  charm  and 
sul)tle  fancy.  Poems,  by  Philip  Herry  Sav- 
age, tlung  a  bright,  cheerful  strain  into  the 
year's  minor  verse,  for  his  was  the  major 
key,  and  he  sang  with  something  of  a  Greek 
tiiiihrr.  Beneath  Blue  Skies  and  Gray,  by 
Ingram  Crekett,  is  one  of  those  breezy  little 
books  of  verse  for  which  the  true  lover  of 
outdoor  life  and  melody  is  always  hungry. 
Nothing  great  in  it.  just  the  simple  joy  of 
living  honestly  sung.  Wessex  Poems,  by 
TJiomas  Hardy,  did  not  prove  that  Mr. 
Hardy  knew  the  stately  high  road  of  poesy; 
hut  tliey  did  show  iiow  genius  ean  illuminate 
poor  materials  artfully  brought  together. 
I'or.Ms.  by  Richard  Realf.  were  for  the  first 
time  proi)erly  iinblislied  in  tlie  present  year, 
making  on(>  of  tlie  really  valuable  books  of 
poetry  added  in  our  library.  War  is  Kind. 
by  St(>plieii  <'rane.  cannot  be  called  jioetry. 
yet.  as  a  curiosity  of  the  Muse's  niuseuiii.  we 
preserve  it  with  care.  The  Collected 
Poems  of  William  Wat.son  make  a  volume 
which      is      a      distinguished      contribution 
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to  the  sum  of  genuine  poetry.  We 
see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  safely 
said  that  Mr.  Watson  is  in  the  noble 
succession  of  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Ten- 
nyson, a  poet  of  rare  genius.  Sea-Drift,  by 
Grace  Ellery  Channing,  a  brilliant  collection, 
a  very  noteworthy  little  volume.  The  poems 
are  unequal,  and  some  are  not  good,  but 
many  are  so  very  good  that  the  whole  lump 
must  be  respected.  Myths  and  Romance, 
by  Madison  Cawein,  continues  Mr.  Cawein's 
redundant  style  of  word-coloring  and  his 
•charming  freaks  of  fancy  and  imagination. 
5ome  of  these  pieces  are  of  exquisite  quality. 
Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside,  by  Paul  Law- 
rence Dunbar,  stands  firmly  as  the  greatest 
lyrical  product  of  negro  genius;  but  the  effect 
-of  Caucasian  influence  seems  to  have  been 
the  elimination  of  nearly  every  trace  of  a 
purely  African  zest.  Within  the  Hedge, 
by  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson,  contains  sweet 
and  simple  song  of  a  sort  to  charm  sweet  and 
simple  souls.  The  Song  of  the  Wave,  and 
Other  Poems,  by  George  Cabot  Lodge,  is  a 
volume  of  verse  in  the  minor  key,  but  ex- 
quisitely finished  and  full  of  the  touches  that 
distinguish  the  creations  of  fine  artistic  in- 
spiration controlled  by  that  subtle  something 
we  call  taste.  The  Island  Race,  by  Henry 
Newbolt,  is  a  collection  of  strong  ballads  by 
a  young  poet  whose  genius  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Enthusiasm,  vigor,  a  manly  joy  in 
masterstrokes  of  heroism,  and  a  patriotic 
spirit  quite  unbridled  give  the  poems  a  force 
that  is  irresistible.  Songs  from  the  Ghetto, 
by  Morris  Rosenfeld,  are  doleful  lamenta- 
tions, but  they  are  charged  with  a  tremen- 
dous human  appeal.  We  have  here  Hebrew 
genius  condensed  to  an  essence.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  poems  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
translation.  Professor  Wiener's  prose  I'en- 
•dering  can  give  but  a  small  part  of  the 
haunting  fascination  which  is  so  constant  in 
the  original.  For  the  King,  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Robert  Cameron  Rogers,  is  a  book 
of  good  poetry,  some  of  it  is  excellently  pic- 
turesque in  conceit  and  diction;  one  of  the 
memorable  books  of  poetry  lately  published. 
New  York  Nocturnes,  by  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  gives  a  distinguished  poet's  impres- 
sions of  America's  great  metropolis.  When 
THE  Birds  Go  North,  by  Ella  Higginson,  is 
a  voice  from  the  far  Northwest.    Mrs.  Hig- 


ginson sings  with  a  rich  wood-thrush  voice, 
and  most  of  her  poems,  no  matter  what  the 
theme,  suggest  an  arboreal  point  of  view. 
And  now,  with  much  dodging  and  shrinking, 
we  hastily  betake  ourselves  out  of  reach, 
lest  the  missiles,  which  we  doubtless  richly 
deserve,  incapacitate  us  for  future  dealings 
with  the  singers.  Our  ears  are  full  of  rimes 
and  melodious  phrasings,  our  heart  beats  in 
time  to  many  meters.  Accept,  O  poets  all  ! 
our  deepest  thanks  for  the  pleasure  you  have 
given  us.  Sing  on,  and  let  the  coming  j^ear 
be  filled  with  the  best  that  is  in  you. 

MUSIC. 

The  musical  literature  bearing  date  of  the 
year  1899  Is  so  large  a  department  that  the 
specialist,  at  least,  is  reminded  peculiarly  of 
how  much  wider  is  the  public  to-day  who 
are  interested  in  those  books  than  not  many 
seasons  ago.    When  one  distinctly   "  music- 
al "  book,  aforetime,  found  a  publisher  and 
a  success,  at  present  a  dozen  such  examples 
lie    at   hand.    Popular    "  talks "    on    one   or 
another    department    or    aspect    of    the  art, 
agreeable  in  literary  manner  yet  thoroughly 
didactic,   are  plentiful.    The  biography,   the 
correspondence,  the  critical  appreciation  of 
composers  and  of  phases  of  practical  musical 
esthetics  are  found  in  the  catalogs  of  near- 
ly all  our  firms  of  general  publishers.    In  the 
larger  scope  of  such  publications  (in  the  Eng- 
lish language)  have  appeared  the  translation 
by  E.  E.  Kellett  and  E.  W.  Naylor  of  A  His- 
tory of  the  Pianoforte  and  Pianoforte 
Players,   bi/  Dr.   Oscar  Bie  (New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  a  valuable  and,  incidental- 
ly, a  thoroughly  readable  study,  which  is  in 
this  translation  considerably  condensed  and 
made    to    move    more    freely;  Ernest    New- 
man's fine   A  Study  or  Wagner  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  a  work  which  every 
Wagnerian  and  every  anti-Wagnerian  should 
read,   so  admirably  in  balance  is  its  judg- 
ment; Mr.  James  G.  Huneker's  Mezzotints 
IN  Modern  Music  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons),  a  quite  unusual  little  series  of 
essays  on  Brahms,  Tschaikofsky,  Chopin  and 
others;  and  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland's  charming 
volume.  The  Musician's  Pilgrimage  (Lon- 
don: Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  in  which  success- 
ive  phases    of    musicianship    are   analyzed 
with  grace  and  clarity.    In  view  of  the  spe- 
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clal  references  to  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and 
the  elder  Moscheles,  we  should  also  include 
in  the  musical  output  of  the  press  in  1899 
Pkagments  of  an  Autobiography,  hy  Felix 
Moscheles  (Harptu-s),  a  boolv  of  exceptloual 
charm.  Within  ;i  few  Aveclvs  lias  also  ap- 
l»oared  Recollec  tions  ok  an  Old  Musician. 
h!j  Thouiu.s  li'i/aii,  a  notable  liji;ure  in  Boston- 
ian  music  wiio  liiis  written  a  pleasant  vol- 
ume. 

Till-;    YEAltS  KICTIOX. 

HTipi)y  is  the  lover  of  novels,  romances  and 
slories  in  tlic  closiny-  period  of  our  century  ! 
Never  Itefore  in  tlie  world's  liistory  was  tiiere 
such  a  flood  of  good  fiction.  It  would  be  like 
iryins'  to  lind  the  best  (piart  of  l)riue  in  the 
ocean  were  we  to  undertake  pointing"  out 
I  lie  l)(st  few  of  the  past  year's  novels.  Who 
could  read  (lie  tenth  part  of  tlie  clioice  fiction, 
as  it  rusiied  from  the  press  in  a  stream  of 
lirijrht  l)ool<s,  like  a  bee-swarm  out  of  tlie 
liive'.'  If  wo  dare  mention  a  few  ;is  for  the 
moment  memorable,  there  is  to  be  no  infer- 
ence prejudicial  to  a  dozen  other  lists  tliat 
mijilit  be  made  out  with  Just  as  much  conti- 
' deuce.  AVe  would  go  no  further  than  to  say 
that  what  we  select  is  good  and  no  mistake. 
Others  may  be  as  good,  possilily  lictter,  but 
these  are  good,  and  that  is  our  excuse  for 
mentioning  tliem  here. 

Some  romances  published  last  year  liavc 
had  their  run  in  the  present.  Among  tliese 
are  David  IIakum.  remarkable  for  its  one 
fine,  strong  cliaracter  whose  fascination  has 
been  a  steadily  growing  power.  When 
Kniohtiiood  was  i.\  Klower,  by  Charles 
Major,  is  auotlier  great  success  of  last  year's 
origin,  which  has  had  a  wonderful  popularity 
throughout  1S91).  Red  Rock,  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  still  claims  strong  attention  for 
its  sterling  <pialities.  Coming  safely  within 
the  peripliery  of  the  present  year,  we  think 
of  Richard  Carvel,  by  Winston  Churchill, 
as  one  of  the  most  notable  romances.  Fol- 
lowing it  we  have  Janice  Meredith,  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  another  vigorous  historical 
tale  of  the  Revolutionary  A\'ar,  done  on  a 
broad  basis  and  most  attractively  dramatic 
In  its  presentation.  Ragged  IjADy.  by  W.  D. 
Howells.  is  in  that  charming  master's  rather 
subdued  vein  of  realism,  a  model  of  style  and 
a  good  example  of  the  novel  which  interests 


without  exciting  ub.  A  Confident  To-mor- 
row, by  Brander  Matthews,  has  some  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  high-class 
novel  of  life  and  manners,  a  carefully  written 
and  subtly  dramatic  story.  The  Vizier  ok 
THE  Two-Horned  Alexander,  by  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  oddly  de- 
lightful, a  story  conscientiously  grotesque 
and  scrupulously  absurd,  jet  wholly  believ- 
able and  companionable.  The  Chronicles 
OF  Aunt  Minervy  Ann,  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  cannot  be  overlooked  in  glancing  at 
recent  notable  fiction.  It  is  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris's very  best,  with  the  smack  of  "  Uncle 
Remus "  imbuing  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
Snom'  on  the  Headlights,  by  Cy  Warman. 
gives  a  good  and  truthful  picture  of  railroad 
life,  with  its  excitements  and  its  smoky  ro 
niance.  That  Fortx^ne,  by  Cliarles  Dudley 
Warner,  covers  a  large  canvas  and  presents  a 
correspondingly  broad  vie\\  of  life  in  New 
York  with  the  financial  side  turned  out  and 
the  seams  showing.  Mr.  Warner  deals  vigor- 
ously and  entertainingly  witli  a  very  unpleas- 
ant subject.  Sand  'n'  Bushes,  by  Maria 
r^ouise  Pool,  must  remain  in  the  memory  of 
many  readers  as  a  cliarmiugly  bright  sketch. 
The  Lion  and  iiu;  I'nicorn,  by  Richard 
Hiirdiug  Davis,  sustains  its  author's  well- 
earned  reputation  for  keenness  of  observa- 
tion and  a  tine  certnint.v  of  artistic  touch.  A 
distinctly  memorable  piece  of  work,  Roden's 
CoKNKR,  by  Henry  Seton  ^lerriman,  was  in- 
teresting and  most  cleverly  constructed,  but 
we  do  not  remember  it  asMr.  Merriman's  best 
work.  The  Fowler,  by  Beatrice  Harradeu, 
is  another  stoi-y  which  somehow  pleased  and 
displeased  in  about  equal  degrees.  Ione 
March,  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  tills  the  measure 
of  a  most  engaging  liction,  and  The  Orange 
(iir.L,  by  Sir  AValter  Besant,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  Rikkrt.  ry  the  Grace  of  God, 
by  Dora  Green  well  McChcsney.  stands  out 
boldly  among  the  .vear's  many  historical  ro- 
mances, one  of  the  few  very  best  in  both 
story  and  style.  Children  of  the  Mist,  by 
ICdeu  Phillpofs.  made  a  strong  impression  not 
easy  to  sliake  off.  Stalky  &  Co..  by  Rud- 
yard  Ivipling,  gives  a  humorous  and  vivid 
string  of  school-life  sketches.  Arms  and  the 
Woman,  by  Harold  MacGrath,  left  a  very 
plea.sant  taste  in  memory,  and  A  Modern 
FiROPA,  by  .Tohn  Vox,  Jr.,  was  one  of  those 
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fresh  and  breezy  stories  which  toward  the 
dose  take  on  a  stale  aspect.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful bit  until  a  stroke  of  senseless  tragedy 
spoiled  it.  1'arson  Kelly,  by  A.  E.  W. 
Mason  and  Andrew  Lang,  is  captivating  from 
start  to  tiuisli,  good  literature  holding  in  solu- 
tio)i  :i  romance  of  the  best  sort.  The  Pow- 
EKS  AT  Play,  by  Bliss  Perry,  a  book  of  sliort 
stories  of  unusual  (juality.  .Mickey  Finn 
Idylls,  by  Ernest  Jarrold,  a  pleasing  bundle 
of  sketches  with  a  tang  to  them.  Mr.  Jack 
Hamlin's  Meditations,  by  Bret  Harte,  of- 
fers a  collection  of  short  stories  saturated 
with  Mr.  Harte's  peculiar  and  magnetic 
genius.  Active  Sera^ice,  by  Stephen  Crane, 
is  a  little  romance  of  the  Turkish-Greek  war, 
brightly  written  and  full  of  exciting  situa- 
tions and  incidents.  The  Helpers,  by  Fran- 
cis Lyndc,  claims  a  place  in  our  hasty  review 
on  account  of  its  freshness  and  pervading  en- 
thusiasm, a  book  of  promi.se  more  than  ac- 
complishment. Mackinac  and  Lake 
Stories,  Ijy  Mury  Hartwell  Cathcrwood, 
should  be  mentioned  as  probably  exhausting 
the  resources  of  a  region  first  attacked  by 
Constance  Fennimore  Woolsou.  Mrs.  Cather- 
wood's  stories  are  vigorously  picturesque.  The 
I'RiNcE  OF  Georgia,  and  Other  Tales,  by 
Julian  Ralph,  made  a  pleasant  stir  and  is 
now  a  pleasant  memory.  A  Gentleman 
Player,  by  Robert  Neilsou  Stephens,  is  one 
of  the  year's  notable  books.  Helbeck  oe 
Bannisdale,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  did 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  Mrs.  Ward's  earlier 
novels;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
year's  strongest,  if  most  disagreeable,  books. 
SCIENCE. 

Footnotes  to  Evolution.  A  Series  of 
J'otJiilar  Addretsseis  in  the  Ecolution  of  Life.  By 
I'rcaidcnt  Ducid  Starr  Jordan.  (D.  Appletou 
iV:  Co.  .$1.50.)  These  lectures  begin  with  ad- 
mirable presentations  of  the  scientific  side 
of  Evolution,  and  end  with  the  things  which 
Evolution  cannot  do.  It  utters  a  sensible 
protest  against  the  assertions  of  philosophical 
ideahsm  and  monism,  and  takes  the  common 
sense  view  of  the  reality  of  things. 

Lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  Plants. 
By  D.  H.  Camphdl.  Ph.D.  (Macmillan.  $1.25.) 
An  acount  of  the  progressive  complexity  of 
plant  life,  from  the  cell  tti  tlic  i-ose,  will)  11- 
Justratious. 


A  book  on  Hypnotism,  and  its  application 
by  practical  medicine,  by  O.  G.  Wedder- 
strand,  is  translated  into  English,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  is  full  of 
information,  and  gives  a  valuable  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject.  Of  Putnam's  '"  Science 
Series"  we  may  particularly  mention  Vol- 
canoes, Their  Structure  and  Sii/nificunoe,  by 
T.  G.  Bonney,  a  rich  and  valuable  work  with 
explanatory  illustrations. 

The  Races  of  Euiioi'E,  .1  Sovioloyical 
Study.  By  WiUiain  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  «&  Co.)  A  noble  work,  which  tills  a 
space  too  long  vacant. 

Earth  Sculpture;  or,  The  Oriyin  of  Land 
Forms.  By  James  Geikie,  LL.D.,  D.G.L.  (Put 
uams.  $2.50.)  A  first-rate  and  really  funda- 
mental work  in  the  science  of  physical  geog- 
raphy. The  latest  number  in  "  The  Science 
Series,"  edited  by  I'rofessors  Cattell  and 
Beddad. 

KivEKs  OF  .NoKTii  A.\LERicA.  .1  Nvadiny 
Jjcsson  for  Students  of  Gcoyraphy  and  Geoloyy. 
By  Lsruel  V.  Russell,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michiyan.  (Putnams.  $2.00.)  The  life 
history  of  a  river,  where  it  comes  from,  what 
it  does  and  how  it  does  it.  A  book  of  literary 
charm  and  scientific  value. 

Stars  and  Telescopes.  A  Uatidbook  of 
Popular  Astronomy.  Founded  on  the  Ninth  Edi- 
lion  of  Lynn's  "  delestial  Motions."  By  David 
P.  Todd.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.)  Au- 
thor and  publisher  have  done  their  best  in 
this  admirable  manual  of  the  astronomy  of 
to-day,  with  special  illustration  of  the  me- 
chanical appliances. 

The  Tides  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in 
iHE  Solar  System.  By  George  Howard  Dar- 
win, Professor  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
L'anibridye.  Uloughton,  Mitfiin  tfc  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. $2.50.)  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  follow 
this  author  through  his  development  of  this 
subject.  Science  became  with  him  the  minis- 
ter of  reverence  and  faith. 

A  Primer  of  Forestry,  Part  I.  The  Forest. 
By  Gifford  Pinchot.  (Bulletin  No.  24,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  For- 
estry.) A  pamphlet  of  some  twenty  thousand 
words  and  180  illustrations,  which  for  brev- 
ity, iuteligent  presentation  of  the  subject 
and  moderation  of  tone  is  a  gcmiiiu'  little 
masterpiece. 
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KlSK   AM)   DEVELOI'MENT   OI''  the   LlQUEiA(  - 

I  ION    OF    CiASES,    hji    T1'.    h.    Harden    (Apple 
tons),  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  an  ini- 
l)ortant   and    fresh    branch   of   scientific   ro- 
sea rch. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

10XCAV.\TI()MS      AT      JERUSALEM,      18y4-18!)7. 

liy  Fndcrick  J.  Blini<.  (Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund.  I^ondon.  .$2.75.)  This  follows 
Dr.  Bliss's  "A  Mound  of  Many  Cities,"  and 
is  a  work  of  much  importance. 

Al/THOKITV   AND   AiJfHEOLOGV,    SACItED   AND 

ruoFANE,  by  Ft.  R.  Driver  and  others  (Scrib- 
ners.  $5.00).  is  a  fine  volume  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Driver  and  other  excellent  English 
scholars  have  covered  the  ground  of  the  rela- 
tion of  modern  discoveries  to  both  BiblicaJ 
and  classical  literature. 

Bakylon'ians  and  Assyrians.  Life  and 
CiisloDix.  liji  the  Ncr.  A.  H.  Sayce.  (Scrib- 
ners.  .i;i.25.)  An  excellent  and  popular  vol- 
ume full  of  trustworthy  information. 

Light  from  the  East;  or,  The  Witness  of 
the  Monuments,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball  (Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  London),  is  far  the  finest,  full- 
est and  most  profusely  illustrated  of  the 
archeolosiical  books  of  the  year  bearing  on 
the  Bible. 

Recent  Ar(h.*:ology  and  the  Bible.  /)// 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Nicol,  D.D.  (William  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  Edinburgh),  gives  us  the  Croall 
Lectnr(>s  for  1808.  and  embraces  a  quite  com- 
l>lete  account  of  the  Babylonian,  Egyptian 
and  Palestinian  discoveries  up  to  the  present 
lime,  with  one  lecture  on  the  monuments  that 
ilhistrat(>  the  New  Testament.  A  useful  book. 

Roman  Africa.  Arvhtrological  Walks  in 
Mf/eria  and  Tunis.  By  Ga.^ton  Boissicr.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  .$1.75.)  The  fourth  vol- 
ume is  from  the  author  of  "  Cicero  and  His 
Friends,"  all  marked  witli  the  charm  of  a 
full  mind,  deft  literary  workmanship  and 
well  selected  matter. 

OxYBHYNCus  Papyri.  Povt  I.  Ry  Bernard 
P.  Oreenfell  and  Arthur  IS.  Hunt.  This  pub- 
lication contains  158  texts  selected  from  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  papyri  found  at 
Behnesa  and  brought  to  Oxford.  It  contains 
the  Logic  fragment,  those  of  Sappho  and 
Auitoxeuus.  Among  the  papyri  are  letters. 
wills  and  tax  receipts  which  take  us  Into  the 
heart  of  daily  life  in  Egypt.    The  best  of  tlie 


t)ook  IS  thai  II  is  an  earnest  of  mure  and  per- 
lijips   l)etter  to   cfjiiie. 


Literary   Notes. 

HoDDFU  (.V.  SroroHTON,  of  London,  and  A.  ('. 
Aimstrons  &  Son,  of  New  York,  .jointly  issvio  an 
!il)peal  to  the  clergymen  of  America,  asking 
them  not  to  buy  the  reprint  of  the  Expositors 
Bible,  now  advertised  by  an  American  publisher, 
riif  reprint  is  wholly  unauthorized. 

....Tlio  Christmas  Scribncr'x  will  contain 
siK'cimens  of  the  most  elaborate  color  printing. 
One  of  tiiese  is  a  religious  poem  illustrated  by 
the  first  work  in  color  of  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 
In  the  same  issue  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  and 
All)ert  Wiiite  Vorse  will  give  an  account  of  Arc- 
tic explorations. 

.  . .  ."  The  Wheat  Problem  "  is  soon  to  appear 
from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  by  Sir 
William  Crookes,  whose  research  lias  led  him  to 
believe  that  if  the  i)read-eating  population  in- 
creases at  its  present  rate  tliero  will  not  be 
(Miough  \vht-at-prodn<iiig  land  in  all  the  world 
lliirty  years  hence  to  supply  the  bread  eaters. 

....William  Doxey,  the  San  Francisco  pub- 
lisher, who  failed  a  wliile  ago.  has  reorganized 
the  publishing  business  under  the  name  of  the 
Doxey  Book  (''oini)iiii,\-.  .Mr.  Doxey  lias  asso- 
li.ited  with  him  Mv.  Howard  V.  Sutherland. 
wi'ii  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  pi'ose  and 
\crsc  writer  of  al)ilit.\'. 

....Thirteen  years  ago  llie  Huyne  Literary 
Circle,  of  Augusta,  Ga..  determined  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  'rhe  sev 
(M-al  hundred  dollars  collected  then  are  still 
drawing  interest  in  the  bank.  In  recent  years 
the  committee  has  been  prevented  from  seeking 
to  increase  the  general  subscription.  They  now 
issue  an  appeal  for  money  from  all  quarters, 
and  ask  that  amounts  be  sent  to  William  H. 
l'"'Ieming,  Treasurer  Ilayne  Monument  Fund, 
.Vugusta.  Ga. 

.  .  .  .Elsewlierc  in  this  issue  Professor  Peck 
sa.\  s  the  best  six  novels  of  the  year  are:  1. 
■  The  Greater  Inclination."  By  Edith  Whar- 
1011.  (Scribners.  .$1.50).  2.  "David  Harum." 
By  E.  N.  Westcott.  (Appleton.  .$1..50).  ?>. 
■■  The  .Maternity  of  Harriet  Wicken."  By  Mi-s. 
Dudeney.  (Macmillan.  $1.25).  4.  "  Richard 
Carvel."  By  Winston  Churchill.  (Macmillan. 
$1.50).  5.  "  The  Market  Place."  By  Harold 
Frederic.  (F.  A.  Stokes,  $1.50).  6.  "When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower."  By  Edwin  Cas- 
koden.  ( Bowen.  Merrill  &-Co.,  $1.50).  We 
add  the  publishers  and  prices  of  these  novels 
for  the  convenience  of  our  readers. 
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....  Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  made  a  new 
fombiuation.  It  seems  that  the  alliance  with 
the  Doubleday  &  McClureCo.  has  fallen  through 
and  the  firm  has  just  elected  Col.  George  B.  M. 
Harvey,  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  North 
American  Review,  as  president  and  managing 
director  of  the  new  organization.  A  large  inter- 
est in  the  company  has  been  ti-ansferred  to  Mr. 
Harvey's  control.  With  the  exception  of  John 
Harper,  all  the  other  Harpers  propose  to  remain 
in  the  firm.  Colonel  Harvey  has  had  great  suc- 
cess with  The  North  American  Revicir  since  he 
has  taken  hold  of  it,  and  the  Harper  Brothers 
desire  a  strong,  energetic  man,  who,  while  hav- 
ing experience,  is  young  enough  to  iiandle  ef- 
fectively their  large  organization. 

.  . .  .The  house  of  Hermann  Bcihlaus  Nach- 
folger,  of  Weimar,  has  recently  sent  out  the 
twentieth  volume  of  the  famous  "  Kaiser  "  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Luther,  so-called  because 
the  project  of  publishing  a  critically  current 
edition  of  the  entire  works  of  the  reformer  was 
in  1883,  the  Luther  centennial  year,  pushed  and 
liberally  supported  by  the  old  Emperor  Wilhelm 
I.  The  task  of  editing  this  classical  edition  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  leading  specialists  of 
that  period,  chiefly  Professors  Knaake,  Kawe- 
ran,  Buchwald  and  Walther,  all  of  whom  have 
conducted  excellent  original  researches  in  the 
department  of  Lutherana.  The  text  itself, 
which  is  largely  based  on  manuscripts  and 
original  editions,  is  as  carefully  edited  as  any 
of  the  Latin  or  Greek  classics.  The  method  is 
the  historical,  the  first  volume  beginning  with 
several  small  Latin  tracts,  written  as  early  as 
1512,  and  the  new  twentieth  volume  containing 
chiefly  exegetical  writings  from  the  year  1526. 
The  volumes  contain  from  700  to  800  or  more 
pages  quarto,  and  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  20 
marks.  This  "  Kritische  Oesamintum^gabe  "  is 
the  first  really  critical  edition  of  Luther's  works 
over  undertaken,  and  for  exact  study  will  ante- 
quate  even  the  famous  Erlangen  and  Walsh  edi- 
tions, including,  too,  the  new  and  in  many  re- 
spects good  edition  of  the  latter  now  being  is- 
sued by  a  St.  Louis  book  concern.  The  Weimar 
pdition  has  l)ecome  possible  only  through  the 
continued  liberality  of  the  royal  house  of 
Prussia. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

The  Story  of  the  Fishes.  By  James  Newton 
Baskctt  7yjX.5Vi,  pp.  279.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co $0 .  G5 

.\bout  the  Weather.  Bv  Mark  W.  Harring- 
ton. 714x514,  pp.  225.  New  York  :  I). 
Appleton  &  Co 

The  Half-Back.  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
Illustrated  by  B.  West  Cllnedlnst.  7%x5Mi. 
pp.  3?7.     New  York  :  p.  Appleton  *  Co.  •  • 
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The  Log  of  a  Sea-Waif.  By  Frank  T.  Sul- 
len. 7%x.jy2,  pp.  34».  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

Funny  Folks.  By  F.  M.  Howarth.  14x24, 
pp.  40,      New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  . 

Outside  of  Things.  By  Alice  W.  Bailey. 
12x16,  pp.  39.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co •  •  ■-■ 

Pickwick  Club.  By  Charles  Dickens.  6x0, 
pp.  841.  New  York :  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Son 

Captain  Kodak.  By  Alexander  Black.  7%x5iA, 
pp.  271.     Boston:  Lothrop  Pub.  Co 

In  Blue  and  White.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 
Illustrations  by  F.  T.  Merrill.  7%x5!4. 
pp.  297.     Boston:  Lothrop  Pub.  Co 

The  Island.  By  Richard  Whiteing.  7%x5V4, 
pp.  219.     New  York  :  The  Century  Co.  .  .  . 

The  Circle  of  a  Century.  By  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison.  7%x.5ya,  pp.  200.  New  York: 
The  Century   Co 

The  Anglomaniacs.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 
son. 7x5,  pp.  215.  New  York  :  The  Cen- 
tury  Co 

.My  Father  and  I.  By  the  Countess  Puliga. 
■7yox5i4.  pp.  217.  New  York  :  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &   Co 

Fables  in  Slang.  By  George  Ade.  Illus- 
trated by  Clyde  J.  Newman.  6x4,  pp. 
161.      New  York  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.. 

.\  Widower  and  Some  Spinsters'  Short 
Stories.  Bv  Maria  L.  Pool.  7y2x5i4,  pp. 
277.     New  York  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. . 

Resolved  to  be  Rich  :  A  Novel.  By  E.  H. 
Cooper.  71^x5,  pp.  247.  New  York : 
Herbert  S.   Stone  &  Co 

Texts  Explained,  By  F.  W.  Farrar.  7%x5y2, 
pp.351.      New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  .  . 

In  India.  By  G.  W.  Steevens.  71/2x514,  pp. 
:^51.     New  York  :  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co 

GllJan  the  Dreamer.  By  Neil  Monro.  71/2x51^4, 
pp.  805.     New  York  :  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  . 

A  Son  of  the  State.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
7^x514,  pp.  277.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
(it   Co ■ 

A  Little  Girl  in  Old  Philadelphia.  By 
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EDITORIALS. 


Dr.  Storrs's  Resignation. 

ScAKCE  oncu  iu  a  geueiatiou  could  it  oc- 
cur that  we  should  think  it  necessary  to  print 
in  lull  a  pastor's  letter  of  resignation  as  we 
do  this  week  that  of  Dr.  Storrs  from  his 
fifty-three  years'  pastorate  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church  iu  Broolilyu.  It  is  not  the  length  of 
his  pastorate,  however,  that  requires  us  to 
print  it,  but  ihe  fact  tlial  Dr.  Storrs  may 
properly  be  called  the  most  distinguished 
figure  iu  the  xVmerican  pulpit,  that  his  char- 
acter has  been  as  lofty  as  his  ability  is  great, 
and  that  his  farewell  is  a  model  of  tender 
affection  and  not  merely  proves  that  It  is 
only  his  physical  strength  that  is  exhausted, 
but  is  full  of  noble  lessons  for  pastors  and 
churches. 

Three  years  ago  last  Sunday  Dr.  Storrs 
celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  settlement.  We 
then  recalled  the  fact  that  now  fifty-five 
years  ago  last  summer  young  Richard  Salter 
Stons.  .)r.,  delivered  the  valedictory  of  the 
graduating  class  at  .Vndover  Theological 
Seminary.  As  he  prociH'ded  to  descril)e  the 
work  of  the  men  who  had  left  its  halls  to 
preach  the  Gospel  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  a  youth  who  sat  on  the  platform  steps 
watched  the  effect  on  the  grave  men  who  oc- 
cupied   the   stage.     First    Dr.    Woods    wiped 

i  his  dimmed  eyes;  then  Professor  Stuart 
drew  his  bandanna  forward  and  back  across 

I  his  cheeks;  and    tlien    a    tear    was    seen  to 

I  glLsten  even  iu  the  eyes  of  young  Professor 
Park.  But  old  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Braintree,  sat 
erect,  determined  not  to  show  the  emotiou  he 
felt  as  his  son  proceeded  \\ith  liis  eloquent 
and  tender  address.  He  pressed  his  arms 
tightly   against    his   body;  then   ho   liemmed 

jam!  coughed  gently,  and  .-it  l.-ist.  uiialile  to 
control  himself  longer,  he  btMit  his  head  be- 
tween his  knees  and  wept.  Everybody  knew 
there  was  a  great  future  for  Itichard  Storrs. 
When,  on  the  occasion  of  an  address  of  his 
before  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  of  An- 
ilover  Seminary  another  man  now  living 
■said  to  the  elder  Dr.  Storrs.  who  happened  to 
be  present:  "  He  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block," 


the  reply  came  quick  from  the  grand  man, 
then  not  past  his  great  prime,  "  The  chip  is 
bigger  than  the  block." 

Dr.  Storrs's  resignation  is  an  event  not  for 
the  Church  of  rhe  Pilgrims  alone,  but  for  the 
whole  American  brotherhood  of  churches 
and  for  the  country  at  large.  He  has  been 
a  tine  example  of  what  is  the  honor  and 
power  which  the  pulpit  can  command  even 
in  this  generation.  Possibly  his  father,  and 
his  grandfather  before  him.  could  command 
more  awe  from  the  parishioners  of  their  gen- 
eration; but  not  more  honor.  It  is  well  the 
pulpit  can  still  stand  first  in  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  on  the  people.  It  reaches  the 
people  as  no  other  i»rofession  does.  It  af- 
fords opportunities  to  work  for  the  public, 
and  to  make  tiieieby,  with  and  through  the 
services,  a  splendid  reputation  such  as  no 
other  avocation  affords.  But  to  secure  such 
a  reputation  a  clergyman  must  be  worthy  of 
the  name.  He  must  be  thoroughly  honest 
aixl  earnest.  He  must  be  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  self-seeking.  He  must  be  a  clear- 
lieaded,  warm-hearted  man.  He  must  have 
tlie  interests  of  the  world  on  his  heart.  He 
must  be  a  sound  scholar  and  an  accom- 
plisiied  speaker.  But  that  is  only  saying  that 
he  must  be  a  good  pastor  and  preacher;  and 
that  is  wh;u  Richard  Salter  Storrs  has  been. 

.\s  ;>.n  orator  Dr.  Storrs  has  acquired  his 
great  i)ul)lic  fame.  His  address  at  Boston 
last  nionlli  gives  us  hope  that  he  may  yet 
long  linld  th(>  pliitfonu  if  not  the  pastorate. 
He  is  piol>ably  Hie  most  finished  and  accept- 
al)le  orator  in  the  .country.  Wo  know  not 
who  else  preserves  the  succession  of  ^^■ebster. 
Choate  and  Everett.  His  style  is  fitted  to  the 
oration.  It  is  never  trivial:  it  is  always  no- 
i)le  and  often  grand.  He  has  the  figure  of 
the  oiator— tall,  strong  and  massive.  He  rep- 
resi'tits  great  personal  dignity.  He  has  a 
clear,  full  voice,  perfectly  under  control.  He 
has  a  memory  which  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  all  who  hear  him.  He  will  proceed  through 
a  historical  address  of  two  hours,  bristling 
with  facts,  dates  and  figures,  with  never  a 
reference    to   a    scrap   of    paper,    and    every 
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sentence  as  Hxaeti.v  f'laiued  auO  as  nicely 
joined  in  its  place  as  if  tlie  whole  were  writ- 
ten out  and  committed  to  memory,  when,  in 
fact,  it  has  been  composed  only  in  the  ora- 
tor's mind.  His  learning,  especially  in  his- 
torical lines,  is  as  reniarkal)le  as  his  memory. 
In  attainments  he  is  one  of  the  most  culti- 
vated men  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
Then,  above  all  this,  come  the  higher  quah- 
ties  of  a  sound  judgment,  great  discretion 
and  courage.  He  dares  tirst  to  trust  his  own 
judgment,  and  then  to  follow  It.  This  has 
shown  itself  on  occasions  in  his  ministry 
when  he  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  great  con- 
test, and  in  such  a  case  he  has  carried  the 
convictions  of  the  public  with  him.  They 
have  known  that  there  was  nothing  erratic 
about  Dr.  Storrs;  that  what  he  said  and  did 
was  deeply  considered,  and  the  weight  he 
carried  was  irresistible. 

Dr.  Storrs  is  at  his  best  on  a  great  occasion, 
when  he  has  a  cause  at  heart  which  deeply 
interests  him.  Then,  when  his  intensity  of 
purpose  almost,  but  never  quite,  carries  him 
away  from  himself,  it  is  a  treat  of  a  lifetime 
to  hear  him  speak.  For  great  public  oc- 
casions, worthy  of  a  great  master,  no  other 
man  has  been  called  on  so  often  or  has 
spoken  with  such  acceptance  as  Dr.  Storrs. 
He  is  equally  happy  on  a  social  occasion,  or 
in  an  after-dinner  speech.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  city  has  great  pride  in  him;  and  he 
i-esponds  with  great  pride  in  Brooklyn,  whose 
public  interests  he  has  represented,  in  all 
scholarly  ways,  as  no  other  man  has  done. 

The  Independent  owes  a  special  debt  to 
Dr.  Storrs.  He  had  been  settled  scarce  two 
years  when  he  became  one  of  the  strong 
triumvirate  who  took  the  control  of  this  new 
paper.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  was  twenty  years, 
and  Joseph  P.  Thompson  two  years  his  se- 
nior, both  perhaps  by  nature  a  little  more 
radical  than  he;  but  they  were  all  intensely 
interested  to  provide  a  journal  which  should 
not  only  be  the  organ  of  the  progressive 
wing  of  the  Congregational  churches,  but  one 
which  should  be  earnest  and  foremost  in 
promoting  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  which 
was  crystallizing  in  the  country.  Dr.  Storrs 
and  his  associates  believed  in  mining  politics 
with  religion  and  influencing  the  public  in 
behalf  of  every  reform.  So  Dr.  Storrs  has 
ever  looked  beyond  his  ohurcli,  and  his  chur*?!! 


has  been  glad  to  have  him  rather  a  loan  tn 
the  whole  country  than  their  own  private 
possession.  His  church  became  a  fruitful 
mother,  so  that  now  twenty-five  (Congrega- 
tional churches  exist  in  Brooklyn,  a  worthy 
growth  for  these  fifty  years. 

The  remaining  strength  of  the  riigriiii 
Church  pastor  may  now  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  trust  he  may  live  long  to  speak 
much  and  write  much  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  Church  and  the  country.  He  came  to  his 
churdi  broken  in  health,  he  thought,  not  ex- 
pecting to  live  five  years.  He  has  survived 
nearly  all  his  early  associates.  Of  his  college 
classmates  the  venerable  Bishop  F.  D.  Hunt- 
ington still  remains  in  honored  service. 
There  were  giants  in  the  old  days;  there  arc 
giants  yet  living  among  us.  May  the  breed 
never  become  extinct. 


The   iMunicipal   Elections. 

At   the   recent   municipal  elections  in   San 
Francisco,    Albany    and    Troy,    victory  was 
won  distinctly  in  the  interest  of  good  gov- 
ernment.   The   announcement   of  his   policy 
l)y  the  new  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  who  was 
elected   some    months   ago   but   takes    office 
now,  shows  that  he  intends  to  use  his  power 
in  strict  accord  with  the  principles  of  civil 
service    reform.    On    the    other    hand,    the 
cause    of    good    government    suffered    a   de- 
plorable    reverse     in     New     Orleans,     and 
(Uoker's  rule  in  New  York  was  virtually  ap 
proved  by  a  plurality  of  55,000  votes.    The 
result  in  San  Francisco  is  most  encouraging. 
A  new  charter,  which  had  been  framed  by 
Mayor   Phelan    and   his  associates  and   thr 
passage  of  which  had  been  opposed  by  thf 
Republicans,  was  about  to, go  into  operation 
It  empowers  the  Mayor  to  appoint  the  thirtj 
members  of  the   several  Commissions,  ant 
provides  that  all  of  the  three  thousand  sub 
ordinates  to  be  appointed  by  them  must  coon 
in  by    competitive    examination,   conductet 
under     strict     civil     service     rules.    Mayo 
Phelan,  a  Democrat,  had  been  a  good  Mayoi 
He  was  renominated  and  thousands  of  R( 
publicans  voted  for  him.    His  opponent  wa 
ex-Congressman    Horace   Davis,    who   mad 
his  campaign  on  national  issues,  while  tl 
supporters  of  Phelan  insisted  upon  the  ir 
porta ncr   of   local   questions.     Phelan   iiad 
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plurality  ot  8,U00,  and  iLe  official  patronage 
which  until  a  short  time  ago  was  the  source 
of  the  power  of  such  bosses  as  Buckley  will 
uow  be  distributed  In  accordance  with  busi- 
ness principles.  Mr.  Davis  lost  some  support 
by  the  admission  that  he  had  had  a  private 
fonference  with  one  Kelly,  the  Republican 
i)06R,  a  week  before  the  election.  A  major- 
ity of  the  voters  knew  that  the  purpose  of 
tlic  new  charter  might  be  defeated  if  the 
groat  power  granted  by  it  to  the  Mayor 
should  not  be  exercised  by  a  trustworthy 
iiiiin.  Tlie  election  of  a  Republican  Mayor  in 
.Vlbany  was  caused  by  a  revolt  of  young 
Democrats  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
local  Democratic  leader,  who  may  not  de- 
serve to  be  classed  with  the  bosses,  but 
whose  rule  did  not  promote  good  govern- 
ment. In  Troy  the  autocratic  power  of  ex- 
Senator  Murphy,  who  really  had  been  a 
boss,  was  broken  by  the  election  of  an  in- 
dependent Democrat  whom  the  Republicans 
supported.  In  both  of  these  cities  the  peo- 
ple have  regained  powers  which  had  been 
withheld  from  them. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  declaration  of 
policy  made  public  by  Maj'or  Hayes,  of  Bal- 
timore* 

"  The  Police,  Fire  and  School  departineuts 
shall  be  put  upon  the  merit  system,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  bring  it  about.  If  the  politicians 
don't  like  it,  the  politicians  and  I  will  part  com- 
pany. I  have  nine  school  commissioners  to  ap- 
point, including  the  president  of  the  board.  I 
will  guarantee  that  there  shall  not  be  one  among 
them  who  can  be  touched  by  the  politicians  on 
either  side.  It  is  little  short  of  a  crime  for  any 
one  to  allow  politics  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  education  of  children.  The  police  must 
be  taken  out  of  politics.  The  membei-s  of  the 
force  should  be  appointed  for  life  instead  of  for 
I  four  years.  They  should  have  it  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  them  that  any  participation  in 
politics  will  be  met  with  instant  dismissal.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  put  women  on  every 
Iboard  in  which  women  are  interested.  There 
Ishoultl  be  a  woman  member  of  every  board  con- 
Itrolling  an  institution  where  women  are  incar- 
cerated or  educated.  No  municipal  officer  shall 
|use  hia  office  for  the  advancement  of  politics. 
is  service  shall  be  given  to  the  city  and  not 
|fO  politics.  I  shall  appoint  both  Democrats  and 
tepublicans,  and  shall  expect  and  require  of 
|ihem  the  very  best  service.  A  failure  in  this 
Bpect  will  be  justifiable  cause  for  instant  re- 
laoval." 

["he  work  ol    Mayor  Haves  will  be   watched 


with  deep  interest  by  all  who  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  municipal  reform. 

The  government  of  New  Orleans  has  fallen 
t)ack  into  the  possession  of  the  ring  from 
which  it  was  wrested  three  years  ago,  after 
the  Mayor  had  been  impeached,  forty-two 
indictments  against  municipal  officers  had 
been  found,  and  five  Councilmen  had  been 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  At  that  time  the 
Citizens'  League,  a  non-partisan  organiza- 
tion, elected  Mayor  Flower  by  a  majority  of 
12,000.  The  new  government  enforced  civil 
service  reform,  paid  off  the  ring's  floating 
debt,  procured  a  new  charter,  and  under- 
took the  great  work  of  draining  the  city  and 
giving  it  a  sewerage  system  and  a  water  sup- 
ply. Nearly  half  of  the  city  has  been 
drained,  and  the  people  have  shown  their 
confidence  in  the  government  by  voting  at  a 
special  election  to  raise  by  an  extra  tax  $15,- 
000.000  for  sew^oage  and  water.  The  League 
nominated  Mayor  Flower  for  another  term. 
The  old  ring,  under  the  name  of  the  Regu- 
lar Democratic  party,  made  a  great  effort  to 
defeat  him,  procuring  the  aid  of  the  State 
Government,  which  exerted  all  its  power  to 
crush  the  reformers.  Mayor  Flower  was 
beaten  by  7,500  votes,  but  the  ring  will  be 
restrained  by  the  object-lessons  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  public  spirit  which  put 
it  down  three  years  ago  can  be  aroused 
again.  In  this  instance,  altho  the  municipal 
had  been  separated  from  the  State  election 
by  the  new  charter,  the  victors  appear  to 
have  won  by  an  appeal  to  partisan  feeling 
and  a  use  of  State  and  national  Issues. 

In  New  York  the  admissions  alone  of 
Croker  and  his  lieutenants  before  the  Mazet 
Committee— to  say  nothing  of  other  testi- 
mony—would have  been  sufficient  to  shake 
the  boss  in  his  stronghold,  if  not  to  dislodge 
him,  if  the  force  of  the  entire  investigation 
had  not  been  destroyed  in  many  minds  by 
the  origin  and  the  partisan  and  personal  mo- 
tive of  it.  The  same  inquiry  that  disclosed 
the  foulness  of  Croker's  government  in  the 
city  also  directed  attention  to  the  similar 
methods  of  another  boss,  ruling  in  State  poli- 
tics, who.  it  was  believed,  had  caused  the 
investigation  to  be  made  for  the  punishment 
of  this  luuuiclpal  l)oss  who  had  thwarted  hU 
s<»hemes.    But   if  Croker  had   uot   h««M   thus 
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assisted  by  the  hostility  which  Piatt  excited, 
the  euormous  power  of  the  Tammany  govern- 
ment, with  its  annual  budget  of  $90,000,000. 
and  Its  distribution  of  benefits  to  a  host  of 
voters  through  the  agency  of  its  perfect  or- 
ganization, would  probably  have  saved  it  at 
the  polls.  The  downfall  of  Tammany  is  not 
to  be  accomplished  by  such  an  attacli  as 
was  made  this  year.  The  defeat  of  the  or- 
ganization, when  it  conies,  will  probably  be 
due  to  its  excesses,  its  extravagance,  and  the 
alarming  cost  of  its  administration,  if  not  to 
some  startling  example  of  official  corruption. 
Thus  eveutuaily  an  opposing  majority  will 
be  created. 


Mr,   Foster  on  the  Alaskan 
Boundary. 

In    the   National    Geogrupmc   Magazine   for 
November  there  is  an  important  article  on 
the  Alaskan  boimdary  by  Mr.  .John  W.  Fos- 
ter, formerly  Secretary  of  State  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Anglo-American  High  Joint 
Commission.    The  boundary  was  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of    1825    between    Russia    and  Great 
Britain,  which  was  the  result  of  the  British 
and  American  protest  against  the  ukase  of 
1821,  in  which  Russia  virtually  claimed  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  northern  Pacific 
Ocean.      The    recorded    history    of    the    ne- 
gotiatious  shows  that  it  was  well  understood 
that  Russia  was  to  have  a  continuous  strip 
of  territory  on  the  mainland  around  all  the 
inlets  or  arms  of  the  sea.    The  purpose  for 
which  the  strip  was  established  would  have 
been  defeated  by  any  provision  allowing  the 
strip  to  be  broken  in  any  part  of  its  course 
by  an  inlet  extending  into  British  territory. 
Because  this  was  the  understanding    Great 
Britain   obtained  for  her  ships  and   traders 
access  to  the  coast  waters  adjoining  the  strip 
only  by  express  license  from  Russia.    It  ap- 
pears that  if  the   revocation   of   the   ukase 
could   be  obtained  in  no  other  way,   Great 
Britain  was  prepared  to  accept  a  line  even 
100   miles   from   the  coast  and   six   degrees 
east  of  the  present  line  in  Northern  Alaska, 
which  would  have  placed  the  Klondike  dis- 
trict  in   Russian   territory. 

Mr.  Poster  publishes  a  very  interesting  se- 
ries of  maps,  showing  how  generally  the 
boundary,  as  claimed  by  this  country,   has 


been  accepted.    We  have  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing authoritative  statement: 

"  The  United  States  claims  that  the  boundary 
of  the  strip  is  placed  10  marine  leagues  from  the 
coast  at  all  points  except  at  White  and  Chilkoot 
Passes,  and  that  the  strip  is  an  unbroken  belt 
of  territory  on  the  mainland,  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coast  around  the  inlets  of  the 
sea.  The  British  claim  is  that  the  line  follows 
the  mountains  neai'est  to  the  outer  shore  line 
and  crosses  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  arms  of  the 
sea  or  inlets,  thus  breaking  the  strip  of  mainland 
into  as  many  different  sections,  and  transferring 
all  the  water  of  the  bays  and  inlets  to  the  Brit- 
ish possessions." 

After  the  treaty  was  signed,  there  was  pub- 
lished by  Russia  a  map  in  which  the  bound- 
ary passes  around  the  heads  of  all  the  inlets 
and  is  in  full  accord  with  the  claim  of  the 
United   States.    This  map  was  followed  by 
the  map  makers  of  England  and  Canada  and 
of  the  whole   world.    "  With   the  exception 
of  certain  maps  published  in  British  Colum- 
bia in  and  after  1884."  Mr.  Foster  says,  "  all 
such  publications,   whether  emanating  from 
JJriiish  and  Canadian  or  from  disinterested 
foreign  sources,  from  the  time  the  treaty  of 
1825  became  known  up  to  the  meeting  of  the 
High  Joint  Commission  In  1808  "  were  of  the 
same  character.    There  was  a  controversy  in 
1839  over  the  detention  of  a  ship  belonging 
to  the  Hud.son  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Wran- 
yell    by    the    Russian    American    Company. 
A    settlement    was    negotiated    by    the    two 
(Jovernments,  and  it  involved  a  lease  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  of  the  strip,  and  all 
the  bays  and  inlets  secured  to  Russia  by  the 
treaty.    The  lease  was  extended  until  1865. 
Sir  George  Simpson,  who  represented  Great 
Britain  in  negotiating  it,  testified  concerning 
it  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  in  1857, 
using  a  map  in  which  the  strip  was  distinc- 
tively colored,  to  show  what  had  been  leased. 
In  this  map,  the  correctness  of  which  was 
not  questioned,  and  which  was  published  by 
Parliament,  the  strip  is  continuous  and   the 
boundary  is  carried  around  all  the  inlets,  in 
conformity   with  the   American   claim.    Mr. 
Foster  cites  several  decisions  to  show  that 
whenever  the  British  Government  or  those 
holding  Interests  under  it  have  had  occasion 
to  express  their  views  as  to  the  strip  of  terri- 
tory secured  to  Russia  under  the  treaty  of 
1825  they  have   made  it  plain  that  they  re- 
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Kanlt'd  It  a.s  au  unbroken  strip  on  the  main- 
land following  around  the  inlets  of  the  sea. 
U  is  admilled  that  the  territory  in  dispute 
has  been  occupied  or  lield  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  for  many  years 
without  protest  or  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  Canada.  The  British  claim 
that  the  line  should  cross  the  inlets,  thus 
transferring  the  greater  part  of  each  one  to 
British  territory,  was  first  made  linown  after 
the  assembling  of  the  High  Joint  Commission 
in  August,  1898. 

In  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  Mr.  Foster  makes  public  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  American  Commis- 
sioners' alternative  proposition  for  arbitra- 
tion. The  Britisli  Commissioners  proposed 
arbitration  on  tlie  basis  of  the  Venezuelan 
agreement.    ^Ir.  Foster  says: 

"  The  American  Commissioners  declined  the 
British  plan  and  stated  that  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  present  controversy  and 
the  Venezuelan  dispute ;  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  occupation  of  the  territory  in  question  bad 
from  the  beginning  been  followed  by  the  constant 
and  repeated  protests  and  objections  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  controversy  was  one  of  long 
standing ;  init  that  in  tlie  case  of  the  Alaskan 
territory  there  had  been  a  peaceful  and  undis- 
puted occupation  and  exercise  of  sovereignty 
for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  that  no  ques- 
tion respecting  this  occupation  and  sovereignty 
had  been  raised  liy  the  British  Government 
until  the  present  Commission  had  been  created. 
They  challenged  their  British  colleagues  to  cite 
a  single  instance  in  history  where  a  subject  at- 
tended with  such  circumstances  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  a^rbitration,  and  in  declining  the  Brit- 
ish proposition  they  proposed  the  plan  of  set- 
tlement which  had  been  framed  by  Secretary 
Oluey  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  in  1897.  The 
treaty  which  these  two  distinguished  statesmen 
framed  so  carefully  marked  the  most  advanced 
stage  yet  attained  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  questions  not  susceptible  of  ad- 
justment by  diplomatic  negotiation.  In  that 
convention,  drafted  with  a  view  to  '  consecrating 
by  treaty  the  principle  of  international  arbitra- 
tion,' they  provided  that  all  such  questions 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  and  an  um- 
pire, except  territorial  claims.  They  recog- 
nized that  territorial  questions  affected  so  vitally 
the  sovereignty  and  honor  of  nations  that  as  to 
them  a  different  method  was  necessary,  and 
they  provided  that  these  should  be  submitted 
to  a  tribiuial  of  three  judges  of  the  highest  stand- 


ing in  each  country,  and  that  a  binding  decis- 
ion could  only  be  rendered  by  a  vote  of  five  of 
the  six  judges.  The  American  Commissioners 
embodied  this  plan  in  their  proposition  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute, 
with  the  modification  that  a  binding  decision 
might  be  rendered  by  four  of  the  six  judges. 
This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  British 
Commissioners." 

This  publication  of  the  ground  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Venezuelan  terms  by  onr  Com- 
missioners, and  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1897,  is  most  timely,  and  the  dis- 
closure of  the  requirement  for  a  majority 
vote  of  the  six  judges  removes  one  of  the  ob- 
jections to  such  a  tribunal. 


Japanese  Courts. 

The  treaties  between  Japan  and  the  West- 
ern Powers,  under  which  they  relinquished 
in  her  favor  their  previous  rights  of  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction,  went  into  effect  on 
July  17  of  this  year,  and  there  seems  to  be 
occasion  to  fear  that  the  practical  working  of 
the  new  rt'yinif  may  not  be  without  some 
friction,  if  not  danger.  Before  the  date  men- 
tioned, au  American  accused  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted in  Japan  could  only  be  tried  there  be- 
fore a  sort  of  court,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  our  consulate  or  legation,  and  pro- 
ceeding under  American  law.  Now  he  is 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  country,  acting  under  the  Jap- 
anese code.  This  is  modeled  closely  after 
that  given  to  p'rance  by  Napoleon  I.  and 
without  some  of  the  humane  provisions 
which  have  been  introduced  there  in  later 
years.  Under  the  present  French  code  of 
criminal  procedure,  for  instance,  when  a  per- 
son under  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge  is  be- 
ing examined  by  a  magistrate  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  to  hold  him  for  trial  or 
not.  he  has  a  right  to  the  presence  of  counsel 
to  watch  the  proceedings.  The  Japanese 
code  does  not  contain  this  feature.  Another 
incident  of  the  Japanese  system  which  in- 
vites criticism  is  the  power  of  refusing  to 
admit  persons  under  arrest  to  bail  until  their 
preliminary  examination  is  completed,  and 
of  continuing  this  examination  by  repeated 
adjotirnments  for  weeks  and  months.  To  an 
American  or  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  a  tender  of  sufficient  bail  can  al- 
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ways  ^(u-ure  an  iiniuediate  lelease  froiu  ar- 
rest, except  ixi  capital  cases,  such  practices 
seem  barsh,  and  if  applied  to  him  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  just  cause  of  complaint  to  his 
Government,  and  oue  likely  to  lead  to  diplo- 
matic controversies. 

The  National  Bar  Assoeiatiou  of  .Japan,  the 
IMpsident  of  which  was  educated  in  this 
country,  has  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
a  change  of  procedure  which  would  obviate 
some  of  these  inconveniences  or  injustices, 
but  thus  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  owing  to  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  house  of  the  Diet.  Another  session 
«)f  the  Diet  Is  soon  to  open,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  different  policy  will  be  adopted. 

The  Western  Powers  have  been  willing  to 
accord  a  footing  of  equality  to  Japan  in  re- 
spect to  judicial  proceedings  against  foreign- 
ers, because  thej-  believed  that  her  system 
of  procedure  would  be  both  fair  in  form  and 
fairly  administered.  If  there  should  be  any 
failure  in  either  of  these  respects  their  rela- 
tions to  that  empire  would  soon  become 
strained,  and  a  single  case  of  oppression  to 
an  American  citizen,  under  the  guise  of  judi- 
cial process,  might  affect  our  people  as  the 
affair  of  ".Jenkins's  Ear"  affected  English- 
men a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  That 
was  by  no  means  ended  when  Spain  had  been 
brought  to  a  full  account  for  it.  The  long 
war  to  which  it  led  spread  over  Europe,  and 
came  at  last  to  change  the  face  of  North 
America  by  driving  the  French  out  of  it  for- 
ever. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
siniilar  incident  in  Japan,  entailing  by  pos- 
sibility any  such  political  consequences  in 
the  East. 


A  PLEA  for  continuance  of  military  govern- 
ment ill  I'orto  Rico  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  are  not  ready  for  civil  government  is 
made  by  Slajor  Sharpe,  a  member  of  thatmili- 
tary  government.  Doubtless  that  was  'to  be 
expected.  It  is  natural  that  those  who  have 
commission  to  govern  sliould  think  that  their 
Government  is  a  little  better  than  some  other 
government  would  be.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  complain  of  the  administration  of  the 
•hree  generals  who  have  in  turn  administered 
^he  civil  affairs  of  Porto  Rico  since  the  mid- 
dle of  October,   1898.    They  have  given  the 


people  a  larger  measure  of  freedom.  mor+' 
honest  and  efficicut  government  and  better 
laws  tb;in  any  Spanish  Gevernor-Genera i 
gave;  but,  as  General  Henry  once  said,  mili- 
tary rule  is  only  bridge  from  a  bad  to  a  bet- 
ter administration,  and  when  the  exigency 
which  caused  that  rule  to  be  established  is 
past,  it  ought  to  give  way  to  civil  rule. 
Major  Sharpe  wants  military  control  con- 
tinued because  "  it  cannot  fail  to  secure 
gradual  but  steady  and  ultimate  assimila- 
tion by  the  people  of  our  best  American 
thought  and  methods  of  administration." 
Very  good  and  very  fine;  but  what  is  to  hin- 
der civil  control  from  accomplishing  the  same 
object.  Are  civil  officers  less  competent  to 
administer  civil  affairs  than  military?  This 
would  seem  to  be  Major  Sharpe's  opinion;  for 
he  says  the  establishment  of  Territorial  gov- 
ernment would  be  the  most  unfortunate 
measure  that  could  possibly  befall  the  island. 
Perhaps  his  thought  is  that  Territorial  gov- 
ernment means  independence.  He  speaks  of 
the  "  withdrawal  of  our  Government."  The 
Federal  Government  is  not  withdrawn  from 
a  territory,  but  retains  a  sufficient  measure  of 
control.  The  President  appoints  and  can  re- 
move the  Governor  and  all  Territorial  ofli- 
cers;  he  also  appoints  the  judges.  Congress 
has  power  to  annul  any  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  and  the  departments  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Treasury  and  Justice  have  oversight  over 
important  Territorial  matters.  Reports  of  all 
the  otiicial  acts  of  the  Governor  and  of  the 
laws  passed  are  required  to  be  rendered  to 
the  Government  at  Washington.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Territorial  govern- 
ment means  liberty  to  a  Territory  to  do  as  it 
likes.  Under  military  control  the  President 
rules  through  the  War  Department:  under 
the  Territorial  system  the  President,  througli 
appropriate  depaitmeuts  and  Congress,  rules. 
General  Davis  can  do  nothing  to  educate  the 
Porto  Ricans  in  American  methods  that  a 
civil  Governor  could  not  do.  A  civil  Gov- 
ernor could  do  some  things,  possibly,  that  a 
military  Governor  could  not;  he  would  com- 
mand the  support  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  restive  under  the  military 
regime  and  want  civil  government  installed 
at  once.  Congress  is  not  likely  to  reject  their 
plea  for  the  plea  of  the  soldier  to  have  his 
term  of  office  extended.    General  Henry  had 
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ample  opportunity  as  Governor-Geueral  to 
uscertain  what  Is  best  for  Porto  Rico;  and 
in  probably  the  laat  artjcle  he  wrote,  just 
published  inMunsey's, heurged theimportance, 
not  of  continuance  of  military  rule,  but  of  ac- 
tion by  Congress  "  to  make  the  island  in  re- 
ality part  of  the  United  States."  "Too 
much."  he  wrote,  "cannot  be  done  to  restore 
the  threatened  faith  of  the  gentle  people  of 
Porto  Rico  in  their  new  country."  General 
Henry  wanted  Congress  to  give  the  people 
a  civil  government. 


party  which  .shall  undertake  to  place  the  po- 
lice of  the  cities  of  New  York  under  State 
management  will  make  a  costly  political 
blunder. 


A  1'  Ew  days  after  the  recent  election  in  New 
York,  Senator  Piatt  announced  that  it  was 
!he  purpose  of  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  giving  control 
of  the  police  force  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
State  to  one  ofHcer,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  Because  Governor  Roosevelt  re- 
garded this  project  with  favor  last  winter,  It 
was  generally  supposed  that  it  would  be  ap- 
proved by  him  now.  But  it  is  reported  that 
he  has  revised  the  opinion  which  he  held  last 
year,  and  that  he  will  not  consent  to  the  en- 
actment of  any  bill  "  which  destroys  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  rule "  until  the  arguments 
which  changed  his  views  have  been  met  and 
controverted.  The  project  is  not  a  good  one, 
and  it  should  "be  laid  aside.  Mr.  Piatt  re- 
marks that  it  would  take  the  police  out  of 
politics.  It  would  open  the  way  for  making 
the  police  In  nil  the  cities  a  part  of  the  State 
political  machine,  and  the  possibilities  in  that 
direction  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  so  expert  a  politician.  If  the  State 
should  deprive  one  of  its  cities  of  the  control 
of  its  police,  it  would  virtually  proclaim  a 
failure  of  local  self-government  in  that  city; 
for  the  police  power  Is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  powers  exercised  by  a  self- 
governing  community.  If  the  exercise  of  it 
leaves  something  to  be  desired— as  in  this  city 
under  the  present  government— the  remedy  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  action  of  the  people  them- 
selves, who  are  taxed  to  support  their  police, 
rather  than  in  a  transfer  of  the  police  power 
to  an  external  agency  not  responsible  to  the 
city,  against  the  wish  of  these  taxpayers. 
Good  municipal  government  can  be  obtained 
most  surely  by  home  rule;  to  reduce  the 
measure  of  local  self-government  In  our  cities 

to  to  take  a  backward   step.     Besides,   the 


The  objections  made  to  the  agreement  with 
the  Sultan  of  the  Sulu  Islands  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  a  polygaraist  and  a  slaveholder 
are  utterly  dishonest  and  purely  partisan. 
Who  are  these  people  that  are  so  shocked? 
Aery  few  of  them  are  of  the  men  or  of  the 
party  that  worked  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery In  this  country.  They  are  parading  their 
insincere  sensibilities  purely  for  political  ef- 
fect and  they  deceive  nobody.  What  would 
they  have  us  do?  Should  we  require  the 
Mohammedans  of  Sulu  immediately  to  dis- 
card their  extra  wives,  and  make  war  on 
them  if  they  will  not?  The  idea  Is  ridiculous, 
impracticable.  Shall  we  immediately  pro- 
claim all  their  slaves  freed,  and  fight  them 
because  they  resist?  We  did  not  do  so  at 
home,  why  should  wo  abroad?  These  weakly 
critics  ought  to  credit  the  people  with  a  little 
practical  common  .sense.  We  will  accom- 
plish the  reforms  in  the  end.  We  told  our 
Southern  slaveholders  they  ought  to  free 
their  slaves;  we  will  tell  the  Sulu  people  the 
same.  We  waited  our  opportunity,  and  when 
the  slave  States  had  made  war  on  the  nation 
we  took  the  opportunity,  after  waiting  a 
year,  to  publish  a  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation. We  have  agreed  to  continue  to  this 
Sultan  his  allowance  of  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  That  was  wise  and  cheap.  Pos- 
sibly not  all  the  other  men  we  pay  money  to 
arc  saints. 


Thebe  are  yet  uncivilized  corners  in  Ohio. 
Last  week  a  shocking  case  of  lynching  oc- 
curred at  West  Liberty,  ten  miles  north  of 
Urbana.  A  woman  was  suspected  of  having 
burnt  a  barn.  The  members  of  the  family 
resisted  her  arrest,  but  she  and  two  others 
were  lodged  in  jail  and  charged  with  arson. 
-A.  masked  mob  of  Ohioaus  attempted  to  get 
the  keys  from  the  jailer,  who  made  all  possi- 
ble resistance,  but  was  overpowered  and  the 
door  was  battered,  and  the  three  taken  out, 
whipped,  tarred  and  feathered  and  driven 
out  of  town,  and  one  of  them,  the  woman's 
father-in-law,  is  reported  to  have  since  died. 
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This  is  an  abominable  crime  for  which  no  ex- 
cuse can  be  made.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
whole  State  of  Ohio,  where,  within  a  tow 
years,  another  lynching  has  occurred.  Two 
of  those  attacljed  were  negroes,  and  we  do 
not  believe  they  would  have  been  thus  treat- 
ed if  they  had  been  white.  It  shows  that 
there  is  a  class  of  people  in  Ohio  who  thinli 
a  negro's  life  is  less  sacred  than  a  white 
man's.  Ohio  is  a  Northern  State,  the  Presi- 
dent's State,  presumably  a  ci\;ilized  State, 
and  such  an  offense  there  is  more  criminal 
than  it  would  be  in  States  where  lynching 
has  come  to  be  a  regular  institution.  If  the 
authorities  do  not  investigate  and  punish 
this  crime  Ohio  will  be  doubly  disgraced. 


From  old  times  there  have  been  two  ways 
to  discu.ss  a  sociological  or  religions  probton, 
or  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject whatever— one  the  deductive  and  the 
other  the  inductive,  one  the  German  way 
with  the  essay  on  the  camel,  and  the  other 
the  English.  An  interesting  illustration  of 
the  former  is  supplied  by  the  popular  Eng- 
lish writer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallocli,  in  a  late  es- 
say on  "The  IntdlcrtuMl  I'^utnre  of  Catholi- 
cism." He  proves,  or  seems  to  prove,  with 
great  conclusiveness  that  there  is  no  intel- 
lectual futui'e  for  Protestantism,  by  Avhich 
word  he  says  he  means  Christianity  which 
rejects  the  "  exclusive  infallibility  of  Rome." 
The  argument  is,  that  as  Protestantism  de- 
pends solely  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Primitive  Church,  its  foundations 
have  been  quite  removed.  For  the  modern 
scholarship  has  learned  to  judge  the  Bible 
by  the  historic  sense,  and  not  as  an  infallible 
book  to  be  absolutely  followed  as  a  supreme 
guide;  while  the  same  liistoric  sense  applied 
to  the  Apostolic  Church  shows  an  evolution 
which  began  before  the  disciples  separated 
at  Jerusalem,  and  has  never  ceased,  and 
whicli  allows  no  exclusive  autliority  for  the 
Church  of  the  apostolic  age  above  that  of 
succeeding  ages.  If  the  authority  rests,  then, 
in  the  continuous  Church,  and  not  ii  the 
Bible  or  the  Apostolic  Church,  then  there  is 
no  intellectual  future  for  Protestantism,  but 
only  for  Catholicism.  That  Is  a  skillful,  if 
not  wholly  new,  argument.  Now  why  will 
not  Mr.  Mallock  test  his  conclusion  by  the 
inductive  argument?  Let  him  investigate  tlie 


comparative  energy  with  which  Protestant 
peoples  reject,  and  Catholic  peoples  accept, 
the  "  exclusive  infallibility  "  of  Rome.  Then 
let  him  compare  the  intellectual  activity,  and 
literary  and  scholarly  output,  of  the  two 
classes  of  peoples;  then  their  comparative 
growtli  and  power,  the  product  of  their  intel- 
lectual activity;  and  lot  him  reach  a  conclu- 
sion where  the  greater  intellectual  present  or 
future  lies.  Perhaps  he  will  find  that  there 
is  some  flaw  in  his  premise  or  deduction. 
■'  Inner  consciousness  "  has  value,  but  outer 
observation  must  check  its  results. 


....  It  is  a  big  sum  that  Hampton  Institute 
asks,  a  million  dollars,  for  endowment,  but  it 
deser\es  liberal  support.  And  so  do  a  dozen 
other  institutions,  some  of  them  of  higher 
grade,  tho  they  may  have  fewer  pupils. 
There  are  some  institutions  for  negro  educa- 
tion seeking  support  in  the  North  that  do  not 
deserve  encouragement.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
too  much  to  ask  that  a  black  list  be  made  of 
such  schools  for  enlightenment  of  benevolent 
people,  but  why  can  we  not  have  a  small 
white  list?  It  would  include  about  all  the 
schools  supported  by  the  leading  Freedmen 
societies,  and  a  few  Independent  ones. 

....We  have  l)een  criticised  for  doubting 
Iho  authenticity  of  a  manuscript  at  Mosul, 
by  the  new  Syrian  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
Ephrem  Rahmani,  describing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  second 
century.  We  have  been  told  that  Ephrem 
Rahmani  is  "  a  great  savant  and  Oriental- 
ist," worthy  of  all  confidence.  Perhaps  so, 
but,  simply,  we  never  heard  of  him  before  as 
a  scholar.  He  is  not  kuoAvn  in  the  catalogs 
of  current  Oriental  writers.  But  we  shall 
soon  get  further  information  about  this  dis- 
covery, Avhich  is  important  if  true, 

..,,.]ohu  D.  Spreckels  says  the  money 
spent  in  fighting  in  the  Philippines  might 
have  been  better  spent  on  irrigation  in  the 
Western  States.  Yes,  but  it  would  not  have 
l)een  so  spent,  not  a  penny  of  it. 

....The  bubonic  plague  has  actually 
reached  New  York  harbor,  on  a  ship  from 
Brazil,  but  with  it  shut  ofif  from  land  the 
city  is  as  safe  as  if  the  ship  were  still  in  mid- 
ocean.    No  one  need  be  alarmed. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The  Baptist  Congress. 
By  Norman  Fox,   D.D. 

"  Tin;  liaptist  Cougress  for  the  Discussion 
ol'  Current  Questions  "  evidently  has  a  rec- 
ognized mission,  and  is  to  bo  a  permanence. 
The  Baptists  have  always  had  a  good  num- 
ber of  public  gatherings,  local  and  general, 
and  when  this  new  series  was  suggested  It 
was  a  fair  question  whether  still  another  or- 
ganization was  needed.  But  it  was  felt  by 
some  that  there  were  questions  which  must 
be  faced  which  could  not  be  properly  dis- 
cussed in  existing  organizations.  It  was 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  Baptist  body 
with  all  its  knowledge  did  not  l^now  every- 
thing, that  the  Baptist  denomination,  lilie  the 
Church  of  Rome,  might  not  be  infallible,  and 
therefore  that  when  some  of  their  company 
said  that  in  Baptist  circles  there  was  error 
on  this  point,  or  that  the  declaration  might 
be  rrue,  it  was  felt  that  in  the  interests  of 
truth  there  should  be  a  platform  where  any 
question  might  be  fully  discussed,  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  "  prove  "  and  examine 
things,  even  "  all  things."  iNIany  were  fear- 
ful as  to  the  efforts  of  allowing  a  free  dis- 
cussion of  all  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
questions,  and  the  "  Cougress  "  has  had  bit- 
ter opponents.  The  cost  of  maintaining  it 
has  been  great  in  money,  also  in  the  time 
and  labor  of  busy  men.  But  the  institution 
has  lived  to  hold  its  seventeenth  annual 
meeting,  and  it  never  was  on  so  solid  a  basis 
as  at  present.  It  has  been  claimed  that  in 
not  one  of  the  other  evangelical  denomina- 
tions Is  there  so  broad  a  liberty  of  thought 
as  in  Baptist  circles,  and  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression which  prevails  in  Baptist  ranks  may 
largely  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  Congress  platform  where  each 
man  is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  state 
the  truth  just  as  It  appears  to  him. 

The  people  of  Pittsburg  gave  to  the  Con- 
gress a  noble  welcome.  The  addresses  of 
welcome  by  Chancellor  W.  J.  Holland,  of  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
L.   C.   Barnes,   D.D.,   pastor  of   the   Fourth 


Avenue  Baptist  Church,  were  more  thah 
merely  formal.  There  were  men  in  attend 
ance  from  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  South 
Carolina  and  Ontario,  and  the  people  of  the 
immediate  locality  were  present  in  good 
force.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  twenty- 
two  appointed  writers  and  speakers — almost 
every  one  of  them  residing  at  a  great  dis- 
tance—not one  failed  to  be  present.  The 
meetings  were  presided  over  by  President  D. 
B.  Purinton,  of  Denison  University,  Ohio, 
and  the  Hon.  Francis  .7.  Torrance,  of  Al- 
legheny, I*a.  And  as  on  former  occasions 
the  success  of  the  meeting  was  largely  due 
to  the  etficient  services  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Congress.  T.  A.  K.  Ciessler,  D.D.,  of 
Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  .7. 

The  subject  for  consideration  at  the  open- 
ing session  was  "  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Body."  The  writers  were  Prof.  Jas.  Ten 
Broeke,  Ph.D.,  of  MacMaster  University, 
Toronto,  and  Norman  Fox,  of  Morristown, 
N.  .7.,  the  appointed  speakers  being  the  Rev. 
Walter  Calley,  of  Boston,  and  II.  C.  Apple- 
garth,  of  Cleveland.  The  Rev.  Geo.  H. 
Tvapp,  of  Braddock,  Pa.,  closed  the  debate 
as  a  volunteer  speaker.  Both  modified  and 
ancient  theories  were  presented  with  much 
force,  the  doctrine  that  the  rising  from  the 
dead  is  but  the  assumption  by  the  soul  of  a 
spiritual  body  being  met  by  the  fact  that 
Paul  speaks  of  the  rising  again  as  yet  to 
come,  a  declaration  which  can  refer  to  noth- 
ing less  than  the  raising  of  the  body  which 
was  laid  in  the  grave. 

The  topic  for  discussion  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing was  "  The  Improvement  of  Theological 
Instruction."  O.  P.  Eaches,  D.D..  whom  the 
Baptists  of  New  .lersey  recognize  as  a 
leader  among  them,  read  a  paper  of  singular 
clearness  and  vigor  of  common  sense,  and 
the  other  paper  by  Robert  MacDonald,  D.D., 
the  brilliant  pastor  of  the  Washington  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church  in  Brooklyn,  was  one 
which  by  its  fearless  radicalism  and  forci- 
ble diction  stirred  the  audience  as  one  is  sel- 
dom moved.  The  appointed  speakers  were 
Prof.  E.  B.  Pollard,  of  Columbian  Univer- 
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sity  in  Washingtou,  D.  C,  and  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Woods,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Up- 
land, Pa.,  near  Philadelphia,  where  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary  is  located.  These  were 
followed  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Horr,  editor  of  The 
Watchman,  of  Boston,  as  a  volunteer  speaker. 

The  question,  "  What  Constitutes  Denom- 
inational Loyalty  V  "  gave  a  breezy  discus- 
sion on  Wednesday  afternoon.  J.  T.  Chris- 
tian, D.D.,  a  stalwart  Southern  Baptist,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  gave  one  of  the  papers,  and 
that  independent  thinker.  A.  S.  Hobart,  D.D., 
of  Yonkers,  read  the  other.  The  appointed 
speakers  were  the  Rev.  Emory  W.  Hunt,  of 
Toledo,  a  graceful  and  forcible  platform 
orator,  and  Prof.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  of 
Richmond  College,  Va.,  whose  address  was 
iu  some  respects  the  striking  feature  of  the 
afternoon,  a  fearlessly  radical  and  an  in- 
spiring speaker.  Dr.  Goodspeed,  professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  iu  MacMaster  Hall, 
Toronto,  followed  with  a  ten-minutes'  speech, 
which  while  good  humored  was  incisive.  It 
was  plain  that  while  Baptists  are  firm  in 
their  adherence  to  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples they  will  exercise  great  freedom  in  d(>- 
flning  them. 

On  Wednesday  evening  was  considered  the 
question  so  very  appropriate  for  a  manufac- 
turing region  like  Western  Pennsylvania, 
'■  VVhat  is  the  Duty  of  the  Church  in  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Man  '!  " 
The  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Robbins,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  President  L.  D.  Lodge,  of  Limestone 
College,  South  Carolina,  presented  papers, 
while  the  appointed  speakers  were  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Vose,  of  Owego,  and  T.  Edwin  Brown, 
D.D.,  of  Franklin,  Pa.  They  were  followed 
in  ten-minute  speeches  by  T.  A.  K.  Gessler, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  D.  C.  White,  of 
Jeannette,  Pa.,  the  pastor  of  a  church  made 
up  of  laboring  people.  The  subject  was  vig- 
orously but  soberly  discussed.  The  address 
of  Di'.  Brown,  who  is  known  as  an  able 
writer  on  social  topics,  was  one  of  remark- 
able power  and  incisive  common  sense. 

••  Is  there  a  Place  for  Authoritative  Creeds 
iu  Religion  V  "  was  the  question  for  the  first 
session  on  Thursday.  The  first  paper  was 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Zane  Batten,  of  Morris- 
town,  X.  J.,  w^hose  recent  work,  "  The  New 
Citizenship,"  the  prize  volume  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday  School  Union,  gives  a  setting 


forth  of  a  new  practical  religion  to  corre- 
spond with  a  new  theology.  The  second  pa- 
per by  H.  M.  Sanders,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
-Mndison  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York, 
was  oue  of  brilliancy  and  power  such  as  is 
seldom  laid  before  any  audience.  These  were 
followed  by  addresses  from  the  Rev.  Howard 
I>.  Jones,  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  New  Y'ork.  and  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Brown,  of  the  Olive  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  two  of  the  younger  men 
of  the  denomination,  but  men  of  platform 
power.  On  this  as  on  the  other  topics  there 
is  lack  of  .space  to  give  the  terms  of  the  de- 
bate. 

At  the  closing  session  on  Thursday  after- 
noon the  theme,  "  The  Priesthood  of  AJI  Be- 
lievers," was  treated  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Pendleton,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  and  George 
E.  Rees,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  Closing 
words  were  spoken  by  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Tor- 
rance, the  Chairman,  by  Dr.  Horr,  of  Boston, 
for  the  General  Committee,  by  Dr.  Stanton, 
of  Allegheny,  for  the  Local  Committee,  and 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Dodd,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Pittsburg  session  adds  another  to  the 
successful  gatherings  of  the  Baptist  Con- 
gress. The  whole  history  of  the  institution 
has  been  a  success,  and  it  plainly  has  an  im- 
portant  future. 

A  pleasant  episode  of  the  week  was  a  visit 
l)y  invitation  to  the  Carnegie  Iron  Works  at 
Homestead,  and  an  elegant  luncheon  at  one 
of  the  hotels,  all  being  the  hospitality  of  an 
unknown  friend,  who  it  may  be  suspected 
was  H.  K.  Porter,  Esq. 

MOKKISTOWN,    N.    J. 


Resignation  of  Dr.  Richard 
Salter  Storrs. 

Aftee  fifty-three  years  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  on  the  anniver- 
sary day  of  his  installation,  Dr.  Storrs  has 
tendered  his  resignation.  It  was  on  Noveni- 
l)er  19th,  1846.  that  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  N. 
v.,  from  Brookiirie,  Mass.,  and  from  that  day 
lie  has  been  in  constant  service.  Of  late 
years  he  has  felt  the  strain  upon  his  physical 
system,  and  the  loss  of  his  wife  two  years 
ago  told  heavily  upon  him.  At  the  time  of 
the  Internatioual  Congregational  Council  he 
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was  r(xiU('St«<I  to  ijive  the  address  on  foreign 
missions,  but  declined,  feeling  unequal  to  the 
tasli.  The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Lamson,  hie 
successor  In  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Board,  turned  all  eyes  again  to  him.  and  he 
yielded  to  what  seemed  to  liim  duty.  The 
fatigue  made  him  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  a 
cold  taken  soon  after  he  has  not  been  able 
to  shake  off.  so  tliat  lie  has  not  occupied  the 
pulpit  for  several  weeks.  Realizing  that,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  he  cannot  hope  to 
rally  as  if  he  were  younger,  he  decided  to 
present  to  the  churcli  his  resignation  in  a 
letter,  which  we  print  in  full  below.  While 
the  ehurcli  are  greatly  grieved  at  the  loss 
they  realize  the  situation,  and  will  accept  the 
decision.  It  is  considered  probable  that  Dr. 
Storrs  will  be  appointed  pastor  emeritus  and 
that  the  church  will  look  soon  for  an  active 
jmstor.  There  will,  however,  be  no  haste  in 
the  matter,  and  Dr.  Storrs's  son-in-law,  Dr. 
K.  B.  Coe,  it  is  expected,  will  occupy  the 
pulpit  for  the  present. 

DR.     .storrs's     letter. 

7'()  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Church  and 
Votigregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgriins: 

My  Deart.y  Loved  Friends  : 

You  will  fully  understand.  I  know,  the  keen 
regret  witli  which,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  I  find  myself  unahle  to  conduct  our  com- 
mon joyful  worship  on  this  day,  specially  en- 
deared to  us  as  recalling  the  beginning  of  our 
long  union  as  Pa»tor  and  People.  Shadows  of 
the  past  beset  me  thickly  as  I  write,  but,  thank 
God  !  they  are  not  shadows  somber  and  sadden- 
ing, but  full  of  beauty  and  prophecy  under  the 
light  shining  from  above. 

It  is,  as  you  know,  more  than  fifty-four  years 
since  1  entered  on  the  public  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  in  October,  1845.  For  fifty-three  of 
these  years,  since  November  19tb.  1846,  it 
has  been  my  singular  happiness  to  be  the  sole 
Pastor  of  this  distinguished  church,  without  as- 
sociate or  assistant,  except  as  honored  Brothers 
in  the  ministry  have  successively  supervised  our 
fruitful  mission  work  in  the  chapel,  and  have 
otherwise  rendered  occasional  important  serv- 
ice. Continuing  health  on  my  part,  with  your 
continuing  kindness,  nnd  with  the  constant  fa- 
vor of  God  toward  us,  have  made  this  long  ac 
tive  pastorate  possible. 

In  the  last  two  years,  however,  since  rhe 
great  sorrow,  of  which  you  know,  broke  sud- 
denly into  my  life — I  have  been  not  infrequently 
aware  that  the  self-renewing  force,  mental  and 
physical,  in  which  I  had  before  rejoiced,  had 
been  seriously  dinjinished.  so  that  duties,  at 
home  and   abroad,   always   till    then   delightful, 


were  l>econiing  laborious,  wliijc  i^speciaJly  the 
mitiaiive  and  stimulating  impulse  of  the  Pastoj 
in  church  activities,  constituting  perhaps  hie 
most  important  functon,  was  plainly  beginning 
to  sui-pass  my  strength.  A  recent  unexpected 
lapse  of  nervous  force  and  physical  vigor,  shut- 
ting me  in  my  room  at  the  outset  of  a  season  to 
which  I  liad  joyfully  looked  forward,  and  for 
which  I  had  made  ample  summer  preparation, 
has  shown  me  yet  more  distinctly  than  before 
how  closely  I  had  been  treading  in  previous 
months  on  the  limits  of  my  capacity  for  service. 

It  lias  thus  become  apparent  to  me,  under 
these  admonitions,  that,  on  this  anniversary,  be- 
fore any  further  warning  of  weakness,  I  ought 
to  resign  into  your  hands  the  pastoral  oflBce 
which  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  so  long 
ago  committed  to  me.  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
whose  duties  has  i)een  liitherto  tlie  gladness  of 
my  life.  I  do.  therefore,  hereby  so  resign  it; 
and  ask  you  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  accept 
the  resignation,  and  to  unite  with  me  in  what- 
ever measures  may  be  needed  to  ratify  and  com- 
plete it. 

Beyonfl  this  release  from  duties  which  are 
evidently  ere  long  to  be  impossible  for  me,  I  de- 
sire, my  dear  friends,  to  leave  everything  con- 
cerning our  future  relations  entirely  in  your 
hands.  If  it  should  be  your  united  desire  that 
I  remain  connected  with  the  church  as  its  Pas- 
tor Emeritus — ready  to  perform  any  desired  oc- 
casional services,  wliile  wholly  freed  from  gen- 
eral responsibility — I  shall  cordially  accept  that, 
arrangement.  If.  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  shall 
seem  to  yon  wiser,  as  easily  it  may,  that  my  re- 
lation to  the  church  be  henceforth  only  that  of 
a  private  member,  leaving  to  him  who  shall 
come  after  me  a  position  wholly  unembarrassed 
by  any  remaining  official  character  in  myself,  I 
shall  fully  accept  your  thought  concerning  it 
and  sympathetically  approve  your  action.  My 
only  desire  is  that  the  Master's  work  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  done  here  as  we  together  have  striven 
to  do  it  amid  the  changing  environments  of  the 
past ;  that  under  a  leader  of  earnest  faith  and 
unworn  vigor,  in  whom  your  hearts  shall  safely 
trust,  and  on  whom  God's  blessing  shall  abide, 
the  church  which  we  have  together  loved  and 
served  may  face  with  new  consecration  the 
many  duties,  and  front  without  fear  the  many 
problems  to  be  encountered  in  years  to  come.  It 
is  not  for  me  longer  to  lead  in  its  collective 
movement,  to  put  needed  energy  into  its  ever- 
enlarging  work,  to  guide  it  through  or  over  the 
swells  of  influence,  adverse  or  helpful  to  the 
Gospel,  which  are  to  surround  it.  or  to  try  to 
mnke  it  an  ever-fresh  power  for  beauty  and 
welfare  in  the  city.  T  have  had  my  long  and 
ha'ppy  term  of  service,  and  for  it  am  profoundly 
grateful.  Tt  is  for  the  younger  now  to  take  up 
the  work  which  I  gladly,  though  sadly,  must 
lay  down.  But  minor  offices  will  still,  I  hope, 
remain  possible  for  me:  and  whatsoever  I  can 
do,  in  private  or  public,  for  your  Christian  wel- 
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fare,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  truth  here.,  or 
o.lsewliere,  oi-  for  the  honor  of  our  King,  will  be 
gladly,  gratefully,  spontaneously  done. 

They  are  beautiful  years — in  not  a  few  ways 
they  have  been,  I  trust,  years  fruitful  of  good — 
on  which  from  this  present  anniversary  we  to- 
gether look  hack.  A  harmony  more  complete 
than  ours,  from  the  outset  on,  can  hardly  any- 
where have  been  known  ;  opportunities  for  good 
work  have  opened  liberally  around  us.  and  a 
spirit  to  match  them  has  in  good  measure  been 
granted  to  us.  It  may  not  immodestly  be  said, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  influence  of  the"  church  has 
widely  surpassed  its  local  limits.  If  clouds  and 
darkness  have  at  any  time  been  round  about  it. 
the  Divine  luster  has  always  afterward  appeared, 
as  the  clear  shining  after  rain.  If  removals 
fi'om  our  circle  have  been  many,  of  those 
parted  from  us  by  distance  or  by  death,  we  are 
often  tenderly  reminded  of  the  affection  main- 
tained toward  the  church  by  those  tarrying  on 
earth,  we  cannot  but  be  sure  that  it  is  with 
prayer  and  song  remembered  on  high. 

]Morp  even  than  ever  before  do  I  thank  God 
to-day  for  His  grace,  which  called  me  so  early 
into  the  ministry  of  His  Son.  I  thank  Him  for 
His  kindness,  which  has  never  failed  from  that 
hour  to  this.  I  thank  you,  with  all  my  heart, 
dear  friends,  for  the  loving  confidence  and  the 
continued  generous  co-operation,  with  which  you 
have  sustained  and  reinforced  my  ministry.  I 
thank  all  our  churches,  in  the  city  and  in  the 
land,  for  the  wide  opportunities  which  they  have 
given  me  to  declare  what  has  been  to  me  the 
Divine  Message.  My  heart  glows  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  beautiful  and  beloved  gone  before  us 
into  the  heavens,  in  the  hope  of  the  future  com- 
munion renewed  and  perfected  on  high.  If  to- 
day were  offered  to  me  the  choice  of  a  pathway 
in  life  the  most  alluring  and  rewarding.  I  should 
choose  none  other  than  that  which  has  been 
given  me — the  pathway  of  a  Christian  pastor, 
joyfully  trying  to  bring  to  men  the  grace  and 
glory  of  the  Lord's  gospel.  If  the  choice  of  any 
place  for  Christian  labor  were  again  set  before 
me,  I  could  choose  no  other  than  this  city,  so 
long  the  object  of  my  joyful  affection  and  pride, 
than  this  church  in  which  my  heart's  life  has 
so  tenderly  and  so  deeply  been  garnered  up. 

May  God  still  have  us  in  His  holy  keeping  till 
the  end  of  life  on  earth  has  come,  and  then  open 
to  us  in  His  unspeakable  grace  the  gates  of  the 
Immortal  Temple;  and  unto  Him  be  all  tlic 
praise ! 

Most   affectionately,   your   Pastor. 

RiCHAKi)  S.  Storrs. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  19th,  1800. 


nation  of  the  Brown  Memorial  Church  In 
Baltiuaore  and  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to 
New  York.  In  making  the  statement  to  his 
own  church  he  said  that  he  could  not  escape 
the  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
himself  to  God's  work  in  this  city;  and  altho 
the  days  that  had  passed  had  been  the  hard- 
est he  had  ever  lived  as  a  minister,  he  could 
not  avoid  what  seemed  to  him  obligation, 
altho  he  repudiates  the  statements  credited 
to  him  by  the  daily  press  as  quoted  last  week. 
He  sets  no  date  for  leaving  that  church,  and 
wishes  the  pastoral  relations  to  remain  un- 
flisturbed  for  the  present  while  he  does  all 
he  can  to  help  them  find  some  one  to  take 
his  place,  which  it  is  reported  may  cover 
some  months.  Similarl.y  in  this  city  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  sets  no  time  for  his  leaving  the  church, 
;ind  it  may  l)e  that  he  will  remain  with  it  for 
some  months  yet..  In  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery  this  last  week  a  re- 
port was  presented  by  the  committee  in- 
trusted with  the  McGiffert  case,  which  it  is 
understood  merel.v  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
Professor  had  declined  to  withdraw  from  the 
Church.  There  were  papers  presented  by 
Drs.  H.  A.  .Johnston,  Francis  Brown  and 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  all  of  which  from  some- 
what different  standpoints,  it  is  reported,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Presbytery 
should  report  to  the  Assembly  that  it  con- 
sidered it  unadvisable  to  press  the  matter  to 
a  heresy  trial.  The  whole  matter  was  de- 
ferred to  the  December  meeting.  The  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  has  at  last 
recommended  for  the  pastorate  the  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan,  of  London,  who  has  been 
so  prominent  at  Northfield.  There  was 
strong  opposition  to  him,  however,  iu  the  ses- 
sion and  probably  will  be  in  the  church.  He 
is  a  strong  preacher  but  his  denominational 
history,  he  having  been  a  Baptist  and  being 
now  a  Congregatioualist.  is  felt  b.v  some  to 
be  not  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  lead- 
ing Presbyterian  Church  iu  this  country. 


Dr.  Maltbio  D.  Babcock,  who 
New  York       j^^^^   ^^^   ^.^jj^^^    ^^   ^^^   p^^ 

Presbyterians    .        ,        ^.   ^v,      t.  -  ,     t,, 

^  torate   ot   the   Brick    Presby- 

terian   Church   in   this  city  to   succeed   Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  has  announced  his  resig- 


A  Gospel 
Extension    Library 


How  shall  adult  church 
members  and  attend- 
ants gain  access  to  real- 
ly helpful  spiritual  literatui-e?  The  Sunday 
school  library,  as  at  present  organized, 
is  chiefly  adapted  to  children,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  adults  see   very  little  of  such 
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l)(»okH  Jis  fet'd  the  spiritual  life  or  provide 
information  as  to  church  worli  and  direction 
in  Bible  study.  To  meet  this  need  a  Circu- 
lating Gospel  Extension  Library  has  been 
started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations  in  Chicago.  It  gives  a  list 
of  about  five  hundred  books  in  ten  different 
departments.  Bible  Helps,  concordance, 
etc.;  Bible  Study,  commentaries,  etc.;  Gos- 
pel Work;  Church  OtHcers;  Bible  School 
AVork;  Gospel  Invitation;  Christian  Life, 
junior,  intermediate  and  advanced;  Mis- 
sions; Christian  Homes,  Shut  Ins.  The 
books  are  the  best  of  moderu  make,  among 
the  authors  being  ,T.  R.  Miller,  F.  E.  Clark, 
H.  Clay  Trumbull,  J.  S.  Dennis,  A.  T.  Pier- 
sou,  Andrew  Murray.  F.  B.  Meyer,  D.  I.,. 
Moody  and  many  others.  Such  a  library  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  great  good,  and  in  many 
oases  Avhore  a  single  church  might  not  feel 
like  i)urchasiug  it  alone,  several  churches 
might  unite  and  use  it  as  a  circulating  li- 
brary. 


Results  of  a 
Jubilee   Convention 


As  the  .Jubilee  Con- 
vention of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  re- 
cently held  at  Cincinnati  -was  a  great  gath- 
ering both  in  what  it  represented  and  in  it- 
self, we  may  justly  expect  proportionate  re- 
sults from  it.  The  distinctive  jubilee  fea- 
tures were  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  was  organized  in  the 
same  city  in  1849.  and  had  only  200  in  at- 
tendance, raised  the  first  year  !f2,000  for  mis- 
sions, and  reported  a  total  membership  of 
1 18.000.  In  contrast  with  that  the  .Jubilee 
Convention  had  an  attendance  of  something 
like  20,000.  reported  total  contributions  made 
last  year  for  all  benevolent  and  missionary 
purposes  at  .^oo.'.Uoi.  and  a  present  mem- 
bership in  the  United  States  of  1.118,000.  In- 
aread  of  one  feeble  missionary  organiza- 
tion fifty  years  ago.  the  Disciples  now  have 
the  .Vmerican  Christian  ^Missionary  So- 
<'iety.  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions,  with  many  sub  and  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations. Their  representatives  are  in 
most  all  the  groat  mission  fields  of  the  world. 
They  have  enjoyed  a  marvelous  growth  in 


the  pasl.  lull  judging  from  the  enthusi- 
astic determination  of  this  convention  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  its  work  at  every 
point,  and  from  the  loyalty  of  all  to  the  sim- 
ple Gospel  of  Christ  as  God's  power  unto 
salvation,  it  seems  as  if  the  work  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  has  only  fairly  begun.  The 
numerical  greatness  of  this  people,  the 
strong  American  Christian  character,  of  the 
men  who  lead  this  movement,  the  unity  of 
senliment,  of  faith,  of  object  and  aim.  the 
undying  confiden<e  of  all  in  the  (Jospel  of 
Christ  as  the  only  effective  remedy  for  hu- 
man sorrows  and  sins,  and  the  intense  evan- 
gelistic enthusiasm  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
all  warrant  the  expectation  of  greater  things 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  communion  serv- 
ice of  the  convention  held  on  Lord's  Day 
afternoon  at  the  ^hisic  Hall  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  service  of  its  kind  in  Chris- 
tian history.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000  or 
12,000  people  joined  in  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper  together.  The  impressions  of  this 
convention  were  deeply  religious  and  will 
abide.  Doubtless  it  will  bear  excellent  fruit- 
age in  the  years  to  come,  in  larger  offerings 
to  the  cause  of  missions  and  a  deeper  and 
stronger  Christian  life  and  hope. 


According  to  official  reports 
Protestants      ^^.^^^     ^j^^     ecclesiastical     au- 

in  Austria       ^,      .  .        .       ,r. 

thorities  in  Vienna,  the  ac- 
cessions to  the  Protestant  churches  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  180n  were 
;?.]82  to  the  Lutheran  and  264  to  the  Re- 
formed church,  or  a  total  of  3.446.  Of  these 
converts  .3.27.5  came  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  can  fairly  be  put  to  the 
credit  of  the  "  Los  von  Rom  "  propaganda. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  this  same  half 
year  the  Lutheran  Church  lost  272  members 
and  the  Reformed  lo.'j.  of  whom  382  connect- 
ed themselves  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  still  leaves  a  plus  of  nearly 
;^.000  additions  to  Protestantism  in  German 
Austria  for  the  comparatively  short  period 
of  six  months.  In  Vienna  alone  the  number 
of  accessions  to  the  Protestant  churches  was 
1.269.  These  data  are  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  which  is  antagonistic  to  the 
Protestant  agitation,  and  can  be  regarded  as 
reliable. 


FINANCIAL. 


The   Purchase  of    Bonds. 

'i'HK  Seeietary  of  the  Treasury  announced 
ou  the  15th  inst.,  after  business  hours,  that 
the  Government  would  buy  .$25,000,000  in  5 
per  cent,  bonds  of  1904  and  4  per  cent,  bonds 
of  1907  at  112.75,  net,  for  the  tiv,es  and  111 
for  the  fours,  these  being  the  current  quota- 
tions of  that  day.  If  the  entire  amount  called 
for  is  forthcoming,  the  Government  will  save 
about  $2,500,000  m  interest.  It  remains  to 
l>e  seen  whether  the  entire  amount  will  be 
offered.  The  offerings  on  the  hrst  day  were 
about  $3,500,000,  and  on  the  first  three  days 
$6,500,000.  It  is  reported  that  certain  houses 
in  this  city  are  about  to  sell  $10,000,000  of 
the  bonds  in  response  to  the  invitation,  which 
will  remain  open  until  tlie  30th  unless  the 
full  sum  is  bought  before  that  date.  It  may 
hf  observed  that  the  Treasury's  recent  offer 
to  anticii)ato  iriterest  had  been  accepted,  up 
to  the  end  of  last  weelv,  with  respect  to  only 
.$83,000,000  of  bonds,  or  about  8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  outstanding,  and  that  the 
payments  of  interest  so  anticipated  are  thus 
far  a  little  less  than  .$2,000,000.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  is  such  as  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  even  more  than  $25,000,000  of 
bonds  with  perfect  safety,  as  the  net  avail- 
able balance  on  the  15th,  the  gold  reserve 
fund  of  $100,000,000  excluded,  was  $191,000,- 
000. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  caused 
ranch  surprise,  for,  altho  the  purchase  of 
bonds  had  been  suggested  by  some  as  a 
measure  for  easing  the  rates  for  money,  it 
was  generally  understood  on  the  preceding 
day  that  Mr.  Gage  would  make  no  such  offer 
and  that  he  did  not  see  any  stringency  which 
called  for  an  attempt  by  the  Government  to 
give  relief.  He  was  quoted  by  the  press  re- 
ports as  saying  on  the  14th:  "  There  is  plenty 
of  money  for  all  legitimate  business  pur- 
poses; whatever  stringency  may  exist  in  New 
York  has  been  caused  by  over-speculation." 
Mr.  Conant,  the  correspondent  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  reports  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  he  said  that  "  there  was  noth- 
ing in  present  conditions  calling  for  the  inter- 
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fereuce  of  llie  Treasury  l)y  the  purchase  of 
l)ouds  or  an  increase  of  deposits  of  public 
money  in  the  banks."  On  the  following  day 
the  offer  Avas  made.  On  the  14tli  there  had 
already  been  a  reduction  of  rates  for  money 
on  call  in  New  York.  These  had  fallen  from 
about  12  per  cent,  to  a  range  of  from  6  to  4, 
and  it  was  predicted  that  the  stringency 
would  not  be  renewed,  because  the  returning 
tide  of  money  from  the  West  was  already 
setting  in.  There  was  no  marked  scarcity  of 
funds  for  loans  required  in  ordinary  business, 
altho  the  liolders  or  intending  purchasers  of 
speculative  stocks  could  not  obtain  all  the  ac- 
commodation tliey  desired.  While  the  money 
market  was  in  this  condition,  and  the  pros- 
pect seemed  to  promise  greater  ease,  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  another  sharp  rise 
of  rates  would  not  cause  serious  disturbance. 
The  Secretary  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
his  change  of  purpose,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  his  later  views  were  substantially  as 
follows:  He  still  was  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  great  pressure  affecting  ordinary 
commercial  business,  but  it  seemed  desirable 
to  forestall  the  criticism  to  which  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  subjected  if  it  should  take  no 
action  and  if  some  accident  should  precipi- 
tate anything  like  a  panic.  The  people  have 
become  accustomed  to  looking  for  relief  to 
the  Government  in  times  of  tight  money  and 
high  rates  for  loans  in  the  chief  market  for 
securities,  because  the  Government's  Treas- 
ury njethods  tend  to  withdraw  money  from 
circulation  and  lock  it  up,  and  thus  interfere 
with  the  natural  movement  of  currency.  Be- 
cause of  this  interference  the  public  are  .ius- 
tifled  in  looking  to  the  Treasury  at  times  for 
relief  measures.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to 
him  a  good  time  for  the  Government  to  offer 
to  buy  a  few  millions  in  bonds  and  save  some 
interest.  It  was  inexpedient  to  call  certain 
bonds  already  due,  because  this  course  would 
c'ontract  the  bank  circulation.  The  response 
to  the  offer  would  show  whether  there  really 
was  a  serious  stringency,  and  at  all  events 
the  general  efl'ect  of  the  step  would  be  bene- 

licial. 
Tlie  measure  of  direct  relief  will  depend  in 
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part  upon  the  source  from  which  the  surren- 
dered bouds  come.  The  desired  relief  is  uot 
to  be  gaiued  by  the  purchase  of  bouds  now 
in  the  custody  of  the  Government  aud 
pledged  for  bauk  circulation  or  deposits  of 
public  money;  but  of  the  two  issues  in  ques- 
liou  there  are  outstanding,  exclusive  of  those 
so  pledged,  bonds  to  the  jimount  of  $430,000,- 
(MJO.  It  is  desinible  that  the  sales  should  be 
of  bonds  held  for  investment. 

Tlie  action  of  tlie  Secretary  has  been  well 
received  and  commended  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  prominent  bankers  of  New  York.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  effect 
will  be  good  not  only  because  of  direct  finan- 
cial relief  but  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
offer  reassures  the  timid  and  generally  in- 
spires confidence;  and  because  it  releases  a 
paut  of  the  accumulation  of  idle  money  in  the 
Treasury  which  should-  be  moving  in  the  cur- 
rents of  trade.  The  immediate  effect  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  a  rise  in  market  values 
and  an  easing  of  rates.  Tliose  who  criticise 
the  offer  on  the  ground  that  it  assists  specu- 
lators for  the  rise  or  those  who  are  loaded 
with  speculative  stocks,  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  recent  stringency  was  due  in  part 
to  the  prevailing  great  activity  in  business 
and  production;  that  speculation  touches 
commercial  business  in  many  ways;  that  re- 
verses in  the  speculative  field  may  seriously 
iittect  industry  and  trade;  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  in  mind  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
jlmsiness  of  the  entire  country. 


Financial    Items. 

"The    volume    of    business,"    said    Dun's 

ItevU'ir  on  Saturday  last,  "  continues  beyond 

ill  precedent,  for  the  week  18  per  cent,  larger 

au  last  year  aud  5t».9  per  cent,  larger  than 

892." 

.The  entire  issue  of  $4,7(55,000  of  New 
fork  City  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds 
»ap  been  awarded  to  the  tirm  of  Farson, 
.eh  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  who  take  all  the 
londs  for  $5,055,005,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
10.  Their  nearest  competitors  were  Ver- 
lilye  &  Co.  and  Kuhu,  hoeh  &  Co.,  who  of- 
ired  prices  varying  from  105.36  to  106.57  for 
16  thirty-year  bonds,  and  from  104.11  to 
02  for  the  twenty-year.  Comptroller  Coler 
nslders  the  figure  at  which  the  bonds  were 


sold  a  good  one,  though  he  believes  ihat  had 
the  sale  been  postponed  the  city  would  have 
received  ■$4(».000  more  than  it  did. 

.  . .  The  Domestic  Exchange  National  Bank 
of  New  York  has  recently  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  The  business  of 
the  new  bauk  will  be  the  collecting  of  out- 
of-town  checks  for  banks  and  business 
liouses.  The  President,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Kent, 
has  made  a  study  of  this  branch  of  the  bank- 
ing business  for  manj'  years  and  is  authority 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Kent  is  a  successful 
banker  of  more  than  twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience, having  been  connected  with  na- 
tional banks  in  Philadelphia  and  different 
parts  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  recently  been 
cashier  of  tlie  Passaic  National  Bank,  which 
post  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  new  bank.  He  is  also  Vice-President  of 
tlie  Rutherford  (N.  .7.)  National  Bank  and  of 
the  Passaic  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Co.  The 
other  officers  of  the  Domestic  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank  are:  William  Kent,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Charles  H.  Spencer,  Cashier.  The  Di- 
rectors are:  Robert  D.  Kent,  David  Hoch- 
stadter,  of  Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.;  Ethan  Al- 
ien Doty,  of  Doty  &  Scrimgeour;  Thomas  H. 
Culleu,  special  partner  of  Converse,  Stanton 
&  Co.;  Charles  D.  Spencer,  with  the  H.  B. 
Claflin  Co.;  William  Kent  of  the  Engineerinn 
\cus:  Edward  S.  Peck,  attorney  at  law,  aud 
William  P.  Aldrich,  president  of  the  Wortheu 
&  Aldrich  Company.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  secure  banking  rooms,  and  the 
bank  will  begin  business  as  soon  as  its  books 
and  stationary  can  be  prepared  and  a  eleiMoal 
force  properly  organized. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  semi-aunual,  1^4  per 
cent.,  payable  at  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  Dec.  1. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week: 

BANKS. 

American  Exchange.  190       .New  Amsterrtain 610 

Commerce  201        Park 4ft"i 

Corn  Exchange  3:6»^  '  Kepubllc 2169^ 

Hanover ,...750     |  Third       17.« 

Merchants' I7d^  j  Twel Jth  Ward  126 

Metropolis 440  '  Western  -332?* 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Atlantic 199^    Knickerbocker 400 

Bankers' 215     ,  Manhattan 461 

Farmers'    Loan    and  'Manufacturers' ;U0 

Trust 1460       North  American 160 

International  Banking        i  Title  Guar'tee  A  Trnst,8flT 

and  Trust 161^  |  Trust  Co.  of  America... »30 


INSURANCE. 


The  Life  Insurance  Limit. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  cii-cular  let- 
ter from  a  general  agent  of  an  old  and  con- 
servative Life  company,  wbicli  asks  the  re- 
cipient to  sign  and  return  the  inclosed  "  pe- 
tition "  to  the  company  to" raise  its  limit  on  a 
single  life  to  $.jO,000,  in  order  that  the  signer 
may  he  able  to  procure  insurance  with  it  for 
that  amount  in  case  he  should  so  desire.  Evi- 
dently the  agent  has  found,  or  expects  he 
may  lind,  opportunities  to  place  risks  of  $50,- 
000  and  is  not  satisfied  to  place  his  surpluses 
outside  his  own  company;  so  he  takes,  as  it 
is  his  right  to  do,  this  rather  unusual  exercise 
of  the  sacred  right  of  petition  in  order  to 
bring  the  managers  of  tlie  home  office  to 
vi'hat  he  thinks  a  more  progressive  way. 

The  settlement  of  this  may  be  left  to  them 
and  him,  but  the  friend  who  sends  the  docu- 
ment thinks  that  safety  requires  the  limit 
on  a  single  life  to  be  kept  down  to  a  few 
thousands,  and  so  he  asks  an  opinion  upon 
that.  His  impression  is  wholly  mistaken. 
TherQ  is  no  fixed  limit  which  can  under  no 
circumstances  be  passed — it  is  a  question  of 
average  and  proportion.  The  richest  man 
could  not  afford  to  insure  a  single  life;  hence 
rich  men  are  rapidly  acting  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  they  cannot  even  insure  their  own. 
Nor  could  a  corporation  afford  to  take  the 
rislvs  on  one  life  or  on  a  few  lives.  Enough 
must  be  insured  to  get  an  '"  average."  The 
average  once  ol)tained,  the  maximum  amount 
is  of  no  importance.  Let  that  be  a  thousand 
dollars,  twenty  thousand  or  twenty  millions, 
it  matters  not,  provided  there  are  lives 
enough  at  the  limit;  for  altho  a  few  deaths 
may  call  for  millions,  a  corresponding  pre- 
mium income  is  receivable.  To  roughly  illus- 
trate, one  risk  of  $1,000  at  $30  premium 
might  suddenly  create  $970  deficit,  but  with 
enough  multiples  of  $30  an  unexpected  deficit 
could  not  occur;  no  more  could  the  difference 
between  $1,000,000  and  $30,000  prove  danger- 
ous in  practice  if  there  were  enough  mul- 
tiples. 
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Insurance  Itemss. 

E.  G.  Richards.  Vice-President  of  tb 
National  Fire  Iusui*auce  Company  of  Har 
lord,  has  been  appointed  United  States  Mai 
ager  of  the  North  British  &.  Mercantile  Ii 
surance  Company  to  take  the  place  of  H.  I 
Bowers,  resigned.  Mi-.  Richards  lias  th 
thorough  respect  of  all  underwriters,  and  ha 
performed  good  service  in  the  Hartford  Cou 
pany.  His  selection  as  Manager  of  the  Nort 
British  Company  is  regarded  as  an  eminentl 
wise  one. 

....Trinity  College  has  recently  bestowei 
tlie  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upoi 
.Jeremiah  Mervin  Allen,  P-resident  of  th 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In 
surance  Company.  One  of  the  trustees  stat 
ed  that  "  the  degree  was  awarded  for  thre* 
general  reasons.  First,  in  recognition  of  Mr 
Allen's  broad  scientific  attainments;  second 
in  recognition  of  his  unusual  ability  in  apply 
ing  scientific  principles  to  practical  affairs 
and  tliird,  on  account  of  the  generous  way  ii 
wlikh  he  has  made  use  of  his  rare  knowl 
edge  and  ability  for  the  benefit  of  the  com 
inunity  and  of  his  fellow  men  in  general." 

....Public  spirited  citizens  cannot  watol 
too  closely  the  Ramapo  water  scheme,  for  i 
may  come  up  in  some  form  and  is  by  n 
means  a  dead  issue.    Francis  C.  Moore,  th 
President  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Con 
pany,  has  done  well  to  write  a  letter  to  Cod 
mlssioner    Dalton,    of    the    Department    ( 
Water     Supply,      in     which     he     declan 
that    the     Ramapo    scheme    is    not    dea 
and  quotes  from  a  report  of  the  Aquedii 
Commissioners  in  support  of  his  contentio 
"  that  there  is  no  immediate  or  pressing  ( 
mand  for  a  greater  supply  of  potable  wati 
and  that  the  solution  of  subsequent  suppl! 
is  to  be  found  along  the  lines  of  the  pres^| 
developments  in  the  Croton  system."    In 
gard  to  the  shortage  of  water  at  the  WlndlJ 
Hotel   fire.    Mr.    jNIoore   says:    "  It  was  dl 
simply  to  the  smallness  of  the  street  wa^ 
pipe  at  that  point." 


Ii 
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Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

A  BoEK  ill  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  I  ho  am- 
bush.— Yale  Record. 

.  . .  .  tSVtf :  "Do  you  believe  tliat  man  sprang 
from  the  ape  V"  He:  "No.  But  I  believe  all 
women  spring  from  the  mouse." — Chicago  Newn. 

.  . .  .Sons  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
Of  descent  from  the  sublime; 
And  they  disappoint  the  public 
Fully  ten  times  out  of  nine. 

— Ldfe. 

.  . .  .Dotinq  Mamma:  "  llodney,  dear,  to-mor- 
row is  your  bii-thday.  ^Yhat  would  you  like 
be.st  ?  "  Rodncji  Dear  (after  a  brief  season  of 
cogitation)  :  "  1  think  I'd  like  to  see  the  school- 
house  burn  down." — Melbourne  Weekly  Times. 

...."This  room,"  said  Mrs.  Gaswell  to  the 
architect  who  was  ijreparing  the  plans  for  the 
new  house  tinder  her  direction,  "  I  want  you  to 
make  different  from  any  of  the  others.  I  want 
to  try  a  unique  effect.  You  may  cut  off  the  cor- 
ners and  make  a  regular  octopus  of  it." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

.  . .  ."  Harold,"  murmured  the  beautiful 
maiden,  shyly,  "  am  I  the  only  girl  you  ever  told 
you  loved  V  "  "  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  dear- 
est," answered  the  manly  youth,  leaning  fondly 
over  her.  "  You  are  not."  "  I  think  you  might 
have  lied  a  little,  Harold — for  me,"  she  said, 
turning  tearfully  away. — Chicago  Tribune. 

.  . .  .^mall  Girl:  "Have  you  any  gum?" 
Drug  Clerk:  "  What  kind  of  gum,  young  lady — 
Arabic,  elastic,  Senegal,  caoutchouc,  tragacanth, 
Jones's,  Smith's,  Robinson's,  spruce,  the  woozy 
gum,  the  seasick  cure,  the  gum  that's  round,  the 
square  chips,  the  bicycle  cake,  or  gum  to  eat  ?  " 
Small  Oirl:  "  No,  I  want  chewing  gum." — Cor- 
nell  Widow. 

.  . .  .Y''ou  remember  the  talk  that  followed  the 
action  of  an  Indiana  Sunday  school  in  condemn- 
ing as  profane  the  works  of  a  certain  contem- 
porary literary  jiersonage.  The  best  comment 
on  that  action  comes  a  little  late.  Moreover,  it 
has  started  on  its  round  of  the  papers  quite  un- 
credited.     But  here  it  is  : 

"  The  prim  and  cultured  stripling 
Will  piously  declare 
The  world  would  swear  by  Kipling 

If  Kipling  wouldn't  swear; 
Yet  while  his  fancies  break  red 

And  lurid  from  his  brain. 
Some  hold  that  Kipling's  sacred 
Altho  he  be  profane  J  " 

— Philadelphia  Press. 

.  . .  ."  Well,"  said  the  red  faced  man,  "  the 
most  exciting  case  I  ever  had  happened  a  few 
days  ago  in  Russia.  One  night,  when  sleighing 
about  ten  miles  from  my  destination,  I  discov- 
ered, to  my  intense  horror,  that  I  was  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  pack  of  wolves.  I  tired  blindly  into 
the  pack,  killing  one  of  the  brutes,  and,  to  my 
delight,  saw  the  others  stop  to  devour  it.  After 
doing  this,  however,  they  still  came  on.  I  kept 
on  repeating  tlio  dose,  with  the  same  result, 
and  each  occasion  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
whip  up  my  horses.  Finally,  there  was  only  one 
wolf  left,  yet  on  it  came,  with  its  fierce  eyes 
glaring  in  anticipation  of  a  good,  hot  supper." 
Here  the  man  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ner burst  fortli  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  "  Why, 
man."  said  he,  "  by  your  way  of  reckoning,  that 
last  wolf  must  have  had  the  rest  of  the  pack  in- 
side him  !  "  "  Ah  !  "  said  the  red-faced  man. 
"  now  I  remember,  it  did  wabble  a  bit." — Tit- 
Bits. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIBQINIA  DOANE. 

Fou  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Fairy  Tales  from  Far 
Japan,"  illustrated. 

PROSE  CHABADES. 

I. 

My  first  is  in  place  of ;  my  second,  a  numeral ; 
my  third,  an  insect ;  and  my  whole  an  officer. 

II. 

My  first  is  a  prefix ;  my  second,  a  body  of 
water;  my  third,  a  relative;  my  fourth,  fit;  and 
my  whole  is  not  appropriate.  F.  webster. 

A    CLASSICAL    PRIMAL    ACROSTIC. 

When  correctly  guessed,  the  initial  letters  of 
the  following  names  will  form  a  famous  quota- 
tion : 

Reading  across:  1,  The  country  of  the  authoi' 
of  the  quotation ;  2,  his  name ;  3,  a  German 
chief  whom  he  conquered ;  4,  his  aunt's  hus- 
band ;  5,  a  country  into  which  Pompey  was  pur- 
sued ;  G,  the  same  as  the  first  cross-word ;  7,  a 
Roman  consul ;  8,  the  same  as  the  third  cros.s- 
word ;  9,  the  occupation  which  made  our  hero 
famous ;  10,  the  same  as  the  first  cross-word ; 
11,  the  same  as  the  second  cross-word ;  12.  his 
heir ;  13,  a  tribe  crushed  by  him ;  14,  one  of  the 
hills  of  his  native  city ;  15,  a  town  where  Cato 
stabbed  himself,  rather  than  surrender  to  him ; 
IG,  the  same  as  the  fifth  cross-word ;  17,  a  river 
made  famous  by  his  crossing  it ;  18,  the  same  as 
the  sixteenth  cross-word  ;  19,  a  famous  Roman 
Emperor.  E.  s.  mortox. 

RHYMED    NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I   am  composed   of  eighty   letters,   and   form 
four  lines  from  an  old  song. 
I've  left  the  71,  21,  67,  7(5  with  its  27,  65,  72,  1 

And  smoke  and  noise  an^l  glare, 
11,  39  stroll  about  this  country  53,  42,  69,  74 

Among  the  fields  of  Ayre. 

I  love  these  ancient  70,  4,  80,  52,  36,  this  turf, 
These  rocks  with  lichens  62,  55,  20,  51 ; 

Y'on  brook  that  in  my  boyhood  16,  54,  28 
Just  as  it  runs  to-day. 

I  wander  48,  56,  12,  40,  33,  78  to  the  bank. 
The  6,  35,  63,  77,  2  wind  lifts  my  hair ; 

I  used  to  pluck  wild  roses  here 

With  64,  19,  7,  31,  30,  49    32,  29,  18,  3  Adair. 

68,  79.  34  face  was  like  a  downcast  flower ; 

68,  79,  34  hair  was  like  ripe  46,  10.  23.  59,  17. 
(iive  back  your  73,  8,  44,  13,  50,  24  memories, 

Old  Time,  this  day  of  days ! 

The  25,  75.  45,  15.  41,  60,  (56,  57  is 
14,  47.  43.  37  in  June,  old  Time. 
The  25.  75.  45.  15,  41.  60.  66,  57  is 

14,  47.  43.  37  and  sweet ; 
But  the  haunts  of  38.  58.  22,  9,  26,  5,  61     *"' 

Must  know  me  again, 
Ere  the  night  and  the  25,  75,  45,  15,  41,  60,  66, 
57  meet. 

FLORENCE  MELLISII. 

.\NSWERS  TO  rUZZMCS  OF  NOYRMBKR  9th. 

A  GROt'p  OF  AiTHORS. — 1.  Livingstone  :  2.  Ba- 
con :  ;!.  Cr.ilibe  ;  4,  Fox  ;  ,5.  Moore  :  6.  Bentham  ;  7. 
Steele:  8.  Scott:  0.  Ford:  10.  Sterne:  11,  Rider 
IlngEjard  :  12.  Cooper:  i:{.  Flobbes :  14.  Coleridge: 
1.5.  Locivhart  :  16.  Southey  :  17.  Mills:  IS.  Poe  :  19. 
Suckling:  20.  Wordsworth:  21.  .Tolinson. 

NUJ1EKIC.\L   ENIGMA. 

"  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 
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Personals. 

T.  W.  Davis,  of  Peoria,  111.,  now  seveuty- 
two  years  old,  a  noted  bicyclist,  who  has  won 
several  medals  for  riding  long  distances,  and  has 
ridden  60,000  miles  since  his  sixty-first  birthday, 
is  erecting  for  himself  in  a  cemetery  at  Peoria 
a  monument,  the  shaft  of  which  bears  a  carved 
representation  of  a  bicycle. 

....Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Supreme  Court,  has  been  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  International  Law  Association,  to 
succeed  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Attorney-General 
of  Great  Britain.  Judge  Baldwin  is  the  second 
American  to  receive  this  honor,  the  first  having 
been  the  late  Justice  Field  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

.  . .  .The University  of  Cincinnati  received  last 
week  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  David  Sinton,  of 
that  city.  It  is  admitted  that  the  285,000  shares 
of  Southern  Pacific  stock  belonging  to  the  Stan- 
ford estate  were  recently  bought  from  Mrs. 
Stanford  by  a  syndicate,  and  the  San  Francisco 
papers  say  that  the  sum  received  for  them,  re- 
ported to  be  $11,400,000,  will  at  once  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. 
University. 

Lieutenant  C.  C.  Wood,  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish ofiicers  who  were  killed  at  Belmont,  in  the 
South  African  war,  week  before  last,  was  a 
grandson  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  a  great  gran- 
-son  of  President  Zachary  Taylor.  He  was  born 
at  Halifax,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Canadian 
Military  College  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  His 
father,  Capt,  J.  Taylor  Wood,  now  a  resident 
of  Halifax,  was  commander  of  the  Confederate 
cruiser  "  Tallahassee  "  during  the  Civil  War. 

.  . .  .Ex-Gov.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Pillsbury,  of 
Minneapolis,  a  few  days  ago  gave  to  the  Home 
for  Children  and  Aged  Women  in  that  city 
$100,000  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
Home,  which  was  founded  in  1881,  and  of  which 
Mrs.  Pillsbury  has  been  the  president  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  Home  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  support  and  education  of  hundreds 
of  orphan  children  and  for  the  care  of  many 
aged  women  in  reduced  circumstances.  A  part 
of  the  expenses  has  been  met  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  annual  Charity  Ball. 

The  friends  of  Rear- Admiral  Schley  re- 
cently subscribed  $7,000,  intending  to  purchase 
from  the  Government  with  this  sum  the  silver 
coins  captured  at  Santiago  with  the  Spanish 
cruiser  "  Cristobal  Colon,"  and  to  give  the  Rear- 
Admiral  a  dinner  service  and  loving  cup  made 
out  of  thii  iilver.     But  when  their  purpose  was 


made  known  to  him  he  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee a  letter,  in  which  he  recalled  the  assist- 
ance given  by  the  "  Oregon,"  and  added  that  in 
his  opinion  it  would  be  only  just  to  a  gallant 
brother  officer  to  use  part  of  the  captured  coin 
for  a  silver  service  to  be  given  to  Captain  Clark. 
Therefore  the  contributors  will  make  two  din- 
ner services,  and  the  commander  who  brought 
the  "  Oregon  "  from  the  Pacific  and  used  her  so 
effectively  at  Santiago  in  company  with  the 
"  Brooklyn,"  will  receive  one  of  them. 

....  Major  .John  A.  Logan,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Filipinos,  on  the  12th  inst.,  while  gallantly 
leading  his  battalion  in  a  charge  upon  the 
enemy's  trenches  at  San  Jacinto,  was  the  only 
son  of  the  late  Major-General  John  A.  Logan, 
for  many  years  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1884.  He 
was  thirty-four  years  old.  In  1887  he  married 
Miss  Edith  Andrews,  the  daughter  of  a  prom- 
inent iron  manufacturer  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
He  served  in  the  war  with  Spain  and  was  pro- 
moted for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  El  Caney. 
In  a  message  to  his  widow  the  President  said : 
"  His  splendid  qualities  as  a  soldier  and  high 
courage  on  the  fighting  line  have  given  him 
place  among  the  heroic  men  of  the  war."  On 
the  day  before  the  announcement  of  his  death — 
and  the  day  after  he  was  killed — his  mother  was 
asking  the  Secretary  of  War  for  directions  to 
be  used  in  sending  to  him  a  Christmas  box. 

.  . .  .Europeans  living  in  Calcutta  place  their 
children   in   Darjeeling,    the   hill   sanitarium   of 
Bengal,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.     There  they  avoid  the 
trying  climate  of  the  lowlands  and  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  good  schools.     In  the  last  week  of 
September,   when   Darjeeling  was  overwhelmed 
by  avalanches  of  stones  and  mud,  caused  by  a 
terrible  storm,  the  six  lovely  and  very  interest- 
ing children  of  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Lee  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Ada  Lee,  American  Methodist  missionaries 
in  Calcutta,  were  living  there  in  a  cottage  with 
a    native    servant,    and    attending    the   Arcadia 
school,  the  principal  of  which  is  Miss  C.  Joseph-      M 
ine  Stahl,  formerly  of  Iowa.     During  the  night 
of  the  storm  the  cottage  was  swept  away  and 
all  of  the  children  were  killed.     The  bodies  of 
four  were  not  recovered.    One  of  the  boys  lived 
long  enough  after  he  was  found  to  say  that  all 
tiie  members  of  the  little  party  were  on  their 
knees,  praying,  when  the  cottage  was  wrecked. 
There   was  published   in   the   Christian  Herald 
four  weeks  ago  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lee — -written 
before  the  storm — concerning  the  orphan  chil- 
dren  to   whom   she  was  giving   shelter   in   her 
missionary  school  at  Calcutta, 
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Vice-President 
Hobart  Dead 


\' ice-President    Garret    A. 
Hobart   died   at  his   iiomc 
in  Paterson,  N.  .T.,  on  the 
morning  of  November  21st,  and  was  buried 
on  Saturday,  November  25th.      Mr.  Hobart 
had  not  been  in    robust    health    for  some 
raonllis,  suffering  last  fall  from  several  at- 
tacks of  angina  pectoris.    Through  the  win- 
ter he  had  continued  trouble  with  his  heart, 
aggravated  by  an  attack  of  grip.    He  seemed, 
however,  to  recover  from  this,  and  during  the 
spring    and    summer    was    thought    to    be 
much    better.       In    the    fall,    however,    the 
trouble  increased,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
October  his   physicians  announced   that   he 
would  not  be  able  to  enter  public  life  again. 
There  was  occasional  reviving  of  strength, 
and  at  the  lust  the  country  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  his  death  was  announced.    Mr. 
ELobart's  father  was  of  New  Hampshire  de- 
scent, and  came  to  New  Jersey  as  a  teacher, 
locating  at  Long  Branch,  where  his  son  was 
born  in  1S44.    He  graduated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege in  18G3,  studied  law  and  taught  school, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866  and  was 
made  counselor  at  law  in  1869.    Two  years 
later  he  entered  politics  as  City  Counsel  of 
I'aterson  and  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, re-elected  in  1873  and  made  Speaker 
of  the  House.    He  also  served  in  the  Senate 
«nd     repeatedly     declined     nominations     to 
('ongnss.    He  was  prominent  in  the  National 
Uopublican  conventions  from  1876  to  1896. 
wlu'u  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Pi'esi 
deiuy.    He  has  been  known  as  a  tactful  and 
ablo  parliamentarian  and  skillful  in  dealing 
wUh  men.    During  his  life  in   Washington 
he  has  been  on  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy 
\rith  the  President  and  the  leaders  in  Con- 
aress,  and  has  frequently  exerted  a  strong 
nrtuence.    His  letter  on   the  gold   standard 


when  accepting  the  nomination  was  wel- 
comed on  every  side  as  the  most  effective 
statement  that  had  appeared;  his  vote  se- 
cured the  retention  of  the  Philippines;  his 
tact  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  settling  War 
Department  difficulties,  and  his  social  quali- 
ties did  much  for  the  popularity  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  funeral  at  Paterson  was 
an  impressive  occasion.  The  President  and 
the  Cabinet  were  present,  as  were  also  a 
large  number  of  men  prominent  in  na- 
tional affairs.  The  tribute  by  his  pastor.  Dr. 
David  Magie,  was  eloquent,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  sincere  grief  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
not  merely  those  associated  with  him  in  pub- 
lic life,  but  those  who  knew  him  as  a  neigh- 
bor and  friend. 


The  Field   of 
Politics 


Reports  from  the  conference 
of  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Executive 
Committee  in  Chicago  last  week  indicate 
that  the  parly  leaders  will  try  to  make  oppo- 
sition to  trusts  the  chief  issue  in  next  year's 
campaign,  reserving  second  place  for  denun- 
ciation of  "  imperialisju."  and  permitting  sil- 
ver to  have  such  prominence  as  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  old  platform  and  the  nomination 
of  Kryau  will  give  to  it.  Th(>  newspaper  or- 
gan of  the  party  in  New  York  remarked  in 
its  account  of  the  procetvlings:  "  As  near  as 
could  be  ascertained  the  most  obstinate  diffi- 
culty which  the  party  would  be  called  upon 
to  combat,  according  to  the  conferrees.  was 
the  phenomenon  of  high  wages  and  prices 
generally."  Congressman  Sulzer  of  New 
York  was  present,  and  he  promised  that  if 
the  party  should  make  trusts  its  chief  issue 
it  would  surely  carry  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Interviews  nMth  members  of  the 
committee,  published  in  Democratic  papers. 
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sliow  that  they  were  impressed  by  his  argu- 
ments, altho  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
form  of  the  attack  upon  the  incorporated 
combinations  was  disclosed,  some  saying  the 
platform  should  call  for  the  destruction  of 
them,  while  others  had  not  decided  whether 
destruction  would  be  more  desirable  thap 
control.  Mr.  Croker  has  gone  abroad,  but 
before  he  returned  to  his  stable  in  England 
he  received  Mr.  Sulzer's  report  and  then  gave 
to  the  press  a  curious  manifesto  against  the 
trusts  and  the  national  Government.  The 
I'resident,  he  remarked,  was  "  the  head  of 
the  trust  of  trusts,"  every  man  in  the  Cab- 
inet was  "  a  trust  promoter  or  a  trust  tool." 
the  army  was  recruited  "  to  make  rich  trusts 
richer,"  and  the  navy  was  "  managed  and 
juggled  to  reward  trust  servants."  Every- 
thing is  organized,"  said  he,  "  to  make  money 
out  of  the  country,"  an  assertion  which  may 
have  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  de- 
scription of  his  own  government  in  New  York 
before  the  Mazet  Committee,  that  description 
at  the  close  of  which  he  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  even  in  selecting  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  was 
"  working  for  his  own  pocket,  all  the  time." 
The  Executive  Committee  is  inclined  to  fix 
an  early  date  for  the  convention,  perhaps  the 
last  week  of  May.  Mr.  Bryan  gained  six 
pounds  while  hunting  in  Missouri.  He  came 
out  of  the  woods  last  week  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  denounce  Secretary  Gage  for  "  go- 
ing to  the  relief  of  speculators  "  by  offering 
to  buy  bonds. 


Labor 
Controversies 


There  are  no  signs  thus  far 
that  a  bitter  contest  be- 
tween the  builders  in  Chi- 
cago and  tlie  unions  of  the  building  trades 
will  be  averted  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  the  builders'  ultimatum.  The  un- 
ions openly  propose  to  ask  the  city  coun- 
cil for  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  police  to 
interfere  for  tlie  protection  of  non-union 
workmen  when  the  latter  are  attacked.  One 
cause  of  the  controversy  is  the  rules  by 
which  the  unions  have  sought  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  any  man  in  a  work- 
ing day.  In  sbm(>  of  the  unions  these  rules 
forbid  a  member  to  do  more  than  about  half 
a  fair  day's  work  in  a  full  day,  the  penalty 
for  a  violation  of  them  being  a  fine  of  .$5.  It 


is  stated  that  while  a  lather  working  at  the 
ordinary  rate  can  put  up  sixty  bundles  in  a 
day  the  union  limit  is  twenty-five  bundles. 
This  is  reported  to  be  a  fair  example  of  the 
regulations  wliich  have  already  prevented 
the  erection  of  many  buildings  for  which 
plans  had  been  made.  A  very  interesting 
but  short-lived  labor  contest  took  place  last 
week  at  the  factory  of  the  Union  Horse  Nail 
Company,  in  Chicago,  where  120  girls  went 
on  strike  to  obtain  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent,  for  SO  men  in  tlie  same  factory  whose 
wages,  at  daj^  rates,  were  less  than  their 
own,  which  were  paid  at  piece  rates.  The 
girls  won  in  less  than  an  hour.  An  advance 
was  then  offered  to  those  girls  who  were  re- 
ceiving $1.-50  per  day,  and  they  declined  it, 
suggesting  that  the  proposed  addition  be 
given  to  a  few  who  were  receiving  only 
$1.25.  The  company  made  this  suggested 
change,  and  work  was  resumed.  The  wage 
controversy  in  Fall  River  has  been  settled 
for  at  least  six  months  by  an  advance  of  5 
per  cent,  and  an  agreement  to  make  a  slid- 
ing scale.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  at  its  annual  meeting- 
adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  President 
McKinley  is  "  the  bitter  enemy  of  labor," 
calling  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  attack- 
ing trusts,  denouncing  the  Government's 
"  efforts  to  subjugate  the  Filipinos,"  and  op- 
posing the  acquisition  by  the  nation  of  terri- 
tory beyond  the  limits  of  this  continent. 


The    Filipino    rebellion    as 
The    Filipinos       .^^  organizetl  movement  is 

Demoralized  ,.     „  m,     ,      i 

practically  over.  Tlie  lead- 
ers have  held  tlieir  last  council  of  war.  two 
of  them  being  now  in  American  hands,  and 
Aguinaldo  himself  is  fleeing  with  the  Amer- 
ican scouts  so  close  at  his  heels  that  they 
have  more  than  once  engaged  his  rear  guai'd. 
while  his  mother  and  more  of  his  family  are 
within  the  American  lines.  The  army  has 
been  disbanded  and  resolved  into  guerilla 
bands.  To  tlie  south  the  Filipinos  have  ap- 
parently heard  tlie  news  from  the  north  and 
are  returning  to  their  homes,  while  in  tlie 
north  they  are  brolien  up  into  almost  in- 
numerable bands,  confining  themselves  to 
aml3uscades  and  attaclvs  wherever  they  can 
find  a  few  American  soldiers.  The  railroad 
to   Dagupan  is  entirely   in   American  hands 
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and  willsoon  be  in  imnning  order,  while  Gen- 
erals Whefiton,  Lawton  and  Young  are  press- 
ing toward  Bayombong,  where  it  is  supposed 
that  Aguinaldo  was  to  make  a  stand.  He 
apparently  thought  to  escape  by  the  sea,  for 
he  was  hoard  of  at  Aringay,  near  San  Fer- 
nando, but  then  he  turned  to  the  east  and 


arrived  at  Tarlac,  Aguinaldo  arrived  at  Bay- 
ambang  on  November  13th,  evidently  much 
harassed,  spattered  with  mud  and  his  horses 
exhausted.  The  two  Filipinos  in  American 
hands  are  Senor  Bautista,  the  last  president 
of  the  Filipino  Congress,  who  gave  himself 
up,  and  who  afhrms  that  the  revolution  is 


ilioro  is  no  definite  news  in  regard  to  him. 
riiore  are  reports  tliat  lie  is  making  for  the 
province  of  Ilocos,  on  the  northwest  of  the 
island,  apparently  with  the  hope  of  escaping 
iioni  some  seaport.  Recognizing  this  the 
tlcet  is  keeping  a  close  watch  along  the  en- 
lire  coast  line.  According  to  a  Spanish 
'■rporal  captured  by  the  Filipinos,  who  has 


really  due  to  the  influence  of  Senor  Mabini. 
the  ^linisler  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  a 
great  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  the  Malay 
races  under  the  leadership  of  the  Filipinos. 
Tlie  other  prominent  man  is  Senor  Buen- 
camino,  sometimes  called  the  "brains  of  the 
insurrection,"  and  the  chief  author  of  the 
Filipino    constitution    and    of    most    of  the 
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state  documents.  After  the  capture  of  Tar- 
lac  be  fled  toward  the  coast  and  took  refuge 
in  a  small  village.  The  villagers  learned 
who  he  was  and  handed  him  over  to  the 
American  authorities,  and  he  is  now  in  Ma- 
nila. Another  item  of  interest  Is  that  the  en- 
tire province  of  Zamboanga,  in  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  has  surrendered  unconditionally 
ro  Commander  Very,  of  the  "  Castine." 
Many  of  the  local  chiefs  have  declared  their 
loyalty,  and  the  delivery  of  all  guns  is  prom- 
ised. 


The  Veterans'  Association 
The  Government     ^^   Matanzas   has   issued 

of  Cuba  ,     .         .     ^.v, 

a  protest  against  the  con- 
templated appoiutme?it  of  a  civil  governor  in 
place  of  the  present  military  governor,  and 
This  has  been  approved  by  seventeen  towns 
in  the  provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa 
Clara.  The  Association  in  Havana  has  taken 
similar  action.  General  Gomez  objects  to 
the  proposed  change,  saying  that  "  the  only 
civil  government  we  want  is  one  elected  by 
our  own  people."  Others  who  have  approv- 
ed the  protest  say  that  the  discontinuance 
of  the  military  government  should  be  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  independence  and  not  by 
a  civil  government  controlled  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  said  that  the  organization 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  National  party 
and  the  Cuban  League  will  send  to  Congress 
a  petition  asking  that  the  people  be  permit- 
ted to  hold  a  general  election  in  February 
next,  for  the  election  of  a  President,  a  Vice- 
president  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  plan  provides  for  a  Senate,  to  consist  of 
one  member  from  each  province  and  six  sec- 
retaries or  cabinet  ministers,  all  of  these 
members  of  the  upper  chamber  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  newly  elected  President.  It 
will  also  propose  that  5,000  American  sol- 
diers be  retained  in  the  island  under  Gen- 
eral Wood  or  General  Lee.  In  response  to  a 
cable  message  from  the  Government  at 
Washington,  General  Wood  sailed  for  this 
country  from  Santiago  on  the  23d  inst.  It  is 
still  reported  that  he  may  be  selected  for  the 
office  of  civil  governor,  and  there  also  comes 
from  Washington  a  story  that  the  President 
may  appoint  a  civilian  who  has  been  the 
governor  of  a  State,   retiring  General   Lee 


and  General  Wilson  with  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general in  the  regular  army,  and  plac- 
ing Genei-als  Wood  and  Ludlow  in  command 
of  two  departments  which  shall  include  the 
entire  island.  There  is  much  complaint  be- 
cause the  planters  cannot  borrow  money  and 
the  people  can  get  no  woi-k.  Alvaristo  Mon- 
talva,  a  planter,  with  the  editor  of  the  Ha- 
vana Epoca,  and  William  McDowell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cuban-American  League,  had  an 
interview  with  President  McKinley  last 
week,  and  submitted  a  petition  from  the 
Cuban  Farmers'  and  Planters'  Association, 
in  which  our  Government  is  asked  to  reduce 
the  American  duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  at  least 
to  a  level  with  the  duty  provided  in  treaties 
of  reciprocity  with  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  to  establish  on  the  island  a  bank,  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  from  which  planters 
shall  be  able  to  procure  loans. 


An  American 
in  Guam 


Captain  Leary,  Governor 
of  Guam,  is  a  genuine 
American  in  his  absolute 
independence  of  judgment,  his  freedom  from 
all  regard  for  conventionalities,  his  clear- 
sighted vision  as  to  what  he  wants  and  his 
direct  method  of  getting  it.  His  method  of 
dealing  with  the  natives  is  unique.  Finding 
them  ignorant,  prejudiced,  lazy,  and  if  not 
immoral  at  least  non-moral,  he  has  proceeded 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  modern  civiliza- 
tion. A  general  order  commands  every  in- 
habitant without  a  trade  to  secure  land  from 
the  Government,  if  necessary,  and  plant  veg- 
etables sutficient  for  his  support;  also  to 
have  "at  least  12  hens,  1  cock  and  1  sow." 
Immediately  on  securing  his  land  he  is  to 
clear,  clean  and  plant  it  within  such  time  as 
the  Government  may  deem  necessary,  and  if 
it  is  not  then  accomplished  and  he  cannot 
show  good  cause  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
vagrant.  Every  part  of  the  island  may  be 
utilized  for  cultivation,  and,  if  necessary, 
must  be  protectcid  with  fences  from  damage 
by  cattle;  and  new  land  to  be  utilized  for 
stock  farming  is  to  be  fenced  in  by  its  own- 
ers. Finding  a  generally  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  society,  with  polygamy  and  con- 
cubinage on  every  hand,  a  general  ordei-  was 
issued  that  concubinage  was  henceforth  pro- 
hibited and  declared  to  be  a  crime,  punisli 
able,  after  November  3d,  1899,  by  fine  an^l 
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imprisonment,  and  all  persons  so  living  were 
commanded  to  procure  from  the  Government 
the  necessary  marriage  license  and  be  mar- 
ried by  either  the  civil  or  church  authori- 
ties, or  by  both,  in  order  that  their  children 
may  become  legitimatized.  Until  that  date 
the  license  and  ceremony  were  to  be  fi-ee. 
Commenting  upon  this  in  his  report.  Captain 
lieary  says: 

"The  results  tire  most  gratifying  and  the 
divorce  court  and  hymeneal  altar  are  popular 
resorts.  The  court  crier  and  the  merry  wed- 
ding bells  are  constantly  and  harmoniously  ring- 
Jiig'  out  theii-  decrees." 

The  captain  has  been  obliged  to  limit  the 
amount  of  supplies  issued  to  visiting  ships 
or  sold  out  of  the  island  and  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as 
are  needed.  While  regretting  the  small  force 
at  his  command  needed  for  general  policing 
he  permits  it  to  remain  in  this  condition  in 
view  of  the  poor  accommodations.  The  gen- 
eral administration  of  justice  he  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  military  commission  to  ex- 
ercise its  functions  until  further  orders. 


Our  Interests 
in  China 


That  our  Government  has 
not  been  regardless  of  the 
changes  going  on  in  China, 
especially  in  their  relations  to  American 
commercial  interests,  has  been  made  mani- 
fest by  the  announcement  that  correspond- 
ence has  been  entered  into  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  European  Govern- 
ments as  to  their  proposed  action  in  that 
country.  It  appears  that  written  pledges 
were  asked  for  of  their  purpose  to  take  no 
steps  antagonistic  to  the  treaty  rights  of  this 
country.  This  was  somewhat  unusual,  and 
there  has  been  some  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  Governments,  due  partly  at  least  to 
their  wish  to  learn  just  what  position  the 
United  States  was  to  talvc.  and  why  it 
should  thus  become  a  party  to  the  question 
of  the  territorial  dismemberment  of  China. 
General  verbal  assurances  were,  it  is  said, 
given,  but  Secretary  Hay  does  not  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  them,  and  presses 
his  request  for  written  statements  that 
nothing  is  intended  derogatory  to  American 
treaty  rights  in  that  Empire.  One  result  is 
that  the  alignment  is  becoming  very  evi- 
ih'nt.    England    and    Germany    are    imder- 


stood  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  comply  with 
the  request,  but  Ru.ssia  and  France  seem  to 
hold  off,  notwithstaxiding  tliat  M.  Delcasse 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Deputies  last 
week  expressed  himself  very  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  "  open  door "  and  opposed  to 
Chinese  partition.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  opposition  to  such  definite 
statements  comes  almost  entirely  from  Rus- 
sia, France  merely  observing  the  require- 
ments of  her  alliance.  Another  and  more 
important  result  is  that  negotiations  are 
said  to  have  been  inaugurated  for  a  clear 
agreement  among  the  Powers  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  China.  Great  Brit- 
ain, Japan  and  this  country  are  already  in 
substantial  accord,  and  Emperor  William 
has  been  considerably  influenced  by  his 
English  visit,  including  some  conferences 
with  Mr.  Choate,  so  that  he  will  join  them. 
There  remain,  thei'efore,  Russia  and 
France.  Some  surprise  is  expressed  in 
Washington  that  Russia  should  seem  to 
hold  aloof,  especially  as  the  question  of 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  is 
up,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  the  treaty 
of  1832  may  be  remodeled.  No  decision  can 
be  expected  at  once,  but  there  is  consider- 
able diplomatic  correspondence  going  on. 


The  Emperor's  visit  to  England 
Emperor  ^^g  closed,  with  no  special  mark 
William  ^j  interest.  He  has  been  enter- 
tained right  royally,  has  enjoyed  shooting  in 
the  parks  and  has  apparently  discussed  pol- 
itics rather  freely,  for  while  Lord  Salisbury 
has  not  been  present  owing  to  the  death  of 
Uady  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Balfour  has  ab- 
sented himself  for  the  same  reason.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  been  much  in  evidence 
with  the  Emperor  and  Count  Von  Bulow.  In 
Germany  the  effect  appears  to  have  been 
good,  and  some  men  of  the  hostile  press 
have  apparently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  couiinued  anti-British  talk  is  useless 
and  injurious.  The  cordial  reception  given 
to  the  Emperor  not  merely  by  the  Queen. 
b\it  by  the  people,  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
preciated, but  more  than  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  change  is  due  to  a  growing  con- 
viction that  Germany's  trade  interests  are 
identified  with  an  English  rather  than  a 
Russian  alliance.    During  the  Emperor's  ab- 
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sence,  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  him  and 
apparently  to  German  statesmen  generally, 
the  Anti-Strike  bill  pressed  so  hard  a  little 
time  ago  by  the  Emperor  has  been  defeated, 
and  there  is  no  expectation  that  there  will 
be  any  renewed  effort  at  anti-Socialist  leg- 
islation during  the  present  session.  Every 
energy  is  to  be  directed  to  the  Navy  bill; 
even  the  Canal  bill  must  yield  temporarily. 
What  reception  will  be  accorded  to  this  is 
uncertain.  It  Is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a 
violation  of  previous  pledges,  and  as  com- 
mitting the  Empire  to  a  scale  of  expense 
which  miist  bear  very  heavily  on  the  peo- 
ple. It  will  require  all  the  influence  of  the 
Emperor  to  convince  the  people  of  its  ne- 
cessity, if  Germany  is  to  have  her  full  share 
in  the  world's  commerce.  The  Samoan  ar- 
rangement, so  grateful  to  the  people,  and  a 
general  open  door  policy  in  China,  in  hearty 
accord  with  England  and  this  country,  may 
be  able  to  overcome  much  of  the  opposition. 


The  British 


At  last  the  British  troops  have 


commenced  to  advance,  and 
^  have  already  won  two  im- 
portant victories.  These  were  both  by  Gen- 
eral Methuen  advancing  for  the  relief  of 
Kimberley.  The  first  battle  took  place  at 
Belmont,  north  of  the  Orange  River  on  the 
road  from  De  Aar,  and  the  second  at  Gras 
Pan,  a  little  further  on  the  way  tow.ird 
Kimberley.  Both  Aictories  were  won  at 
high  cost,  the  Boers  resisting  very  bravely 
and  yielding  only  to  the  furious  bayonet 
charges  of  the  British  troops.  The  battles 
commenced  in  each  case  witli  artillery  fire, 
followed  by  the  infantry  chai-ge.  While  as 
yet  there  is  no  direct  communication  witli 
Kimberley,  heliograpli  reports  indicate  that 
all  is  well  there.  In  Natal  General  Buller 
has  arrived  at  Durban,  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  Pietermaritzburg.  General 
Joubert  was  reported  as  turning  southward 
that  he  might  resist  the  advance  from  Dur- 
ban, and  for  a  time  the  garrison  at  Estcourt 
was  entirely  isolated  aud  there  was  consid- 
erable fighting  along  the  Mooi  River.  Since 
the  advance  of  the  British  troops  the  Boers 
have  fallen  back  toward  Colenso,  on  the 
Tugela  River,  and  Estcourt  is  again  in  com- 
munication with  the  south.  These  successes 
of  the  British  troops  have  occasioned  very 


great  gratification  in  England,  and  also  are 
considered  as  having  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  Dutchmen  of  Cape  Colony.  A  large 
number  of  these,  it  is  believed,  have  joined 
the  Boer  forces.  President  Schreiner  has 
shoAvn  himself  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  and  has  sent  word  to  Pres- 
ident Steyn,  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  that 
he  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  re- 
sulting from  his  commandeering  of  British 
subjects  in  Cape  Colony  to  join  the  Boers. 


The  Khalifa 
Dead 


The  advance  of  the  Klialifa 
toward  Khartum,  reference 
to  which  was  made  a  short 
time  ago,  has  proved  his  destruction.  Ac- 
cording to  dispatches  received  from  General 
Kitchener,  General  Wingate's  force  came  up 
with  the  Arab's  army  near  Gedil  and  at- 
tacked it.  A  sharp  fight  followed  in  which 
the  dervishes  were  utterly  defeated,  their  en- 
tire camp  being  taken,  while  thousands  sur- 
rendered. The  Khalifa  himself,  surrounded 
by  a  bodyguard  of  the  Emirs,  was  killed  and 
all  the  principal  chiefs  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured except  Osman  Digna,  who,  as  usual, 
escaped.  The  Khalifa  and  his  immediate 
guard  made  a  most  gallant  stand  but  were 
swept  away  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry. 
This  closes  the  organized  resistance  to  the 
English  and  Egyptian  occupation  of  the  Su- 
dan. The  Mahdi's  revolt  commenced  in  1881. 
Khartum  was  taken  and  Goi-don  killed  in 
1885,  and  a  few  months  later  the  Mahdi  died, 
appointing  Abdullah  as  his  successor.  He 
made  himself  absolute  master  of  life  and 
death  in  the  whole  region,  liarassed  the 
Abyssiuians,  sent  insulting  letters  to  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Sultau  and  the  Khedive,  and 
played  the  tyrant  on  every  hand.  His  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  was  stopped  by  General  Gren- 
fel  in  1SS0,  but  for  seven  years  the  entire 
region  south  of  Berber  was  abandoned  to 
iiim  aud  given  over  to  slavery.  Then  came 
the  campaign  of  Genei-al  Kitchener.  One 
point  after  another  was  taken  until  Khartum 
was  captured  September  2d,  1898.  Since 
then  ihe  Khalifa  has  been  wandering  in  the 
regions  south  aud  apparently  losing  hold 
upon  his  folloAvers.  This  last  expedition  was 
probably  an  effort  to  regain  his  ascendency, 
and  it  has  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  his  powPi'. 


li 


And   Countless  Others, 


it 


By  Rev.   Charles  E.  Jefferson,   D.D. 


OUR  President  in  his  Thanlisgiving 
rroclanmtion  begins  a  list  of  mercies, 
but  does  not  complete  it.  It  was  with 
him,  as  it  was  with  the  man  who  attempted 
to  make  a  list  of  thf  Hebrew  heroes— time 
failed  him.  He  is  soon  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  the  spacious  phrase,  "  and  countless  oth- 
ers." 

It  is  these  "  countless  others  "  which  will 
furnish  food  for  thought.  No  one  of  us  can 
count  them  all,  but  we  ought  to  count  a  few 
of  them.  It  is  difficult  to  be  grateful  for 
things  in  general.  It  is  only  as  we  single  out 
s^>ecific  blessings,  and  look  at  them  attentive- 
ly, that  the  heart  becomes  a  fountain  and 
flows  gratitude.  The  scholars  tell  us  that 
"  thank  "  is  related  to  "  think."  To  be  thank- 
ful is  to  be  thinkful.  Thanksgiving  Day  is, 
therefore,  a  time  for  meditation.  Unless  we 
think  we  cannot  be  grateful.  It  is  only 
when  we  muse  that  the  fire  burns.  AVe 
should  be  more  grateful  than  we  are  did  we 
have  more  time  to  think  of  the  good  things 
which  daily  come  to  us.  Thanksgiving  Day 
is  a  summons  to  quiet  thinking. 

A  little  tliought  clears  up  many  a  miscon- 
ception and  saves  from  many  a  degrading 
sin.  We  live  in  a  rough  and  blustering 
world,  and  as  the  years  come  and  go  we  get 
badly  bruised  and  broken.  Something  or 
other  is  always  going  wrong,  and  when  we 
ourselves  are  not  spoiling  our  life,  somebody 
else  is  marring  it  for  us.  There  are  misfor- 
tunes and  disappointments  and  tribulations 
not  a  few,  and  unless  we  think  we  are  apt  to 
fall  into  desponding  moods  and  give  forth 
lugubrious  sounds.  A  dog  or  cat  will  under 
sudden  pressure  set  all  the  air  into  unmu- 
sical vibrations.  And  so  also  will  a  human 
being  unless  he  thinks.  Pressure  in  a  world 
like  this  is  inevitable,  and  our  reason  was 
given  us  to  save  us  from  animal  demon- 
strations. The  habit  of  whining  and  snarl- 
ing is  inexcusable,  but  common  grumblers, 
like  the  pooi'.  are  always  with  us.    To  tum- 


ble into  the  ditch  of  cynicism  is  easy,  to  get 
out  again  is  an  achievement.  Thanksgiving 
Day,  like  an  angel  of  God,  gives  men  a 
change  to  get  out  of  the  ditch,  and  offers  to 
put  a  song  in  their  mouth.  Charles  Dickens 
has  reminded  us  that  Christmas  is  a  kind, 
charitable,  forgiving  time,  and  that  is  what 
Thanksgiving  Day  ought  to  be.  It  is  the 
broadest  day  in  all  the  year.  It  is  broader 
even  than  Christmas.  It  gathers  in  the  .Tews 
and  the  Mohammedans,  and  all  other  human 
beings  Avho  are  capable  of  feeling  grateful, 
and  sets  them  to  singing  a  sweet  song.  It 
points  to  countless  mercies,  and  says  to  mor- 
tals: "Think  on  these  things." 

It  is  not  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  vexed 
and  vexing  problems.  The  day  has  been  al- 
most ruined  for  many  persons  by  the  folly  of 
those  preachers  who  have  formed  the  vicious 
habit  of  attempting  to  crack  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing morning  some  tough-shelled  national  nut. 
Have  we  not  enough  problems  through  the 
year  without  dumping  a  lot  of  them  into  the 
one  day  sacredly  set  apart  for  thinking  of 
our  mercies?  Are  we  not  reminded  perpetu- 
ally of  national  dangers  and  national  duties? 
Do  not  the  newspapers  flaunt  daily  before 
our  eyes  all  of  our  sins  and  all  of  our  compli- 
cated and  harassing  problems?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  spend  364  days  in  every  year  grap- 
pling with  tangled  questions,  that  we  should 
lay  violent  hands  on  the  one  day  consecrated 
to  the  cultivation  of  gratitude  and  prostitute 
it  to  uses  foreign  to  its  purpose  and  its  spirit? 
Who  feels  grateful  after  a  fresh  tussle  with 
a  knotty  problem?  How  can  the  heart  rise 
into  the  glory  of  a  grateful  mood  if  there  is 
piled  upon  it  the  weight  of  a  disputed  sub- 
ject, or  the  burden  of  an  analysis  of  national 
corruption.  It  is  this  custom  of  putting 
Thanksgiving  services  to  improper  uses  that 
has  played  havoc  with  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  the  day  among  such  large  circles  of 
Christian  people.  The  day  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  dissecting  room  in 
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which  the  body  politic  shall  be  dissected  by 
some  one  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
or  as  an  opportunity  for  forcing  on  men's 
minds  and  hearts  the  cares  and  difficulties 
of  which  they  are  already  tired  and  sick. 
The  average  American  is  not  disposed  on 
Thaulisgiving  morning  to  give  himself  up  to 
an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  or  against 
any  State  or  national  policy  or  idea.  He 
feels  more  like  saying: 

"  Come,   read  to  me  some  poem. 

Some  simple  aud  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 
Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer." 

No  poem  has  in  it  greater  power  to  quiet 
the  restless  pulse  of  care  than  the  story  of  a 
man's  own  life.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  a 
man  is  justified  in  thinking  about  himself. 
Let  him  think  his  way  back  to  the  old  home. 
Let  him  be  a  boy  again.  Let  him  live  once 
more  among  those  he  knew  and  loved  in 
boyhood.  Let  him  recall  the  faces  of  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  teachers,  friends, 
until  they  take  their  places  in  a  picture 
which  falls  like  a  spell  upon  the  imagination 
and  soothes  and  sweetens  the  heart.  Let  him 
think  his  way  across  the  years,  with  their 
lights  and  shadows,  their  ups  and  downs, 
their  sweet  and  bitter,  their  roses  and  their 
thorns,  until  the  whole  road  shines  in  memory 
like  a  path  along  which  a  celestial  splendor 
has  been  spread.  Heaven  lay  about  us  in 
our  infancy.  We  have  caught  glimpses  of 
heaven  now  and  then  along  the  way.  We 
have  been  in  deep  abysses.  We  have  passed 
through  starless  nights.  We  have  wrestled 
with  angels  and  with  demons.  We  have 
known  what  Gehenna  is.  How  wonderful  is 
life,  and  how  beautiful!  It  seems,  some- 
times, all  like  a  dream.  We  did  not  under- 
stand the  days  as  they  came  to  us.  They 
were,  as  Eraerson  says,  "  muffled  and  dumb, 
like  barefoot  dervishes."  Now  we  under- 
stand them  better  than  we  did.  Deliver- 
ances numberless  and  marvelous  come  out 
to  view.  Mercies  which  we  did  not  appre- 
ciate now  flash  upon  us,  evidencing  the  good- 
ness of  God.    Treasures  which  we  did  not 


prize  when  we  possessed  them  are  now  val- 
ued beyond  price  as  the  property  of  the 
mind.  Disappointments  which  pierced  the 
heart  have  been  overruled  in  wondrous 
ways.  Crosses  which  we  supposed  would 
crush  us  have  been  borne  triumphantly.  His 
grace  has  proved  sufficient.  Sorrows  which 
we  thought  would  sap  the  heart  and  leave 
us  dead  have  ministered  to  us  in  beautiful 
and  holy  ways.  The  nights  without  a  star, 
each  had  a  message.  The  pains  of  Tophet 
were  a  part  of  the  pi>ocess  of  redemption. 
The  dark  places,  as  we  look  back  on  them, 
glow  with  a  radiance  which  escaped  us  then. 
The  Lord  was  in  these  places,  tho  we  knew  it 
not.  How  mysterious  is  life,  and  how  beau- 
tiful! With  the  memories  of  the  years 
crowding  on  us  we  feel  like  saying: 

"  For  ills  averted  all  unseen  by  me, 

For    darkened   days    that   healed    my    dazzled 
eyes. 
For  suffering  which  brought  a  company 

Of  gentle  ministers,  in  stern  disguise. 
For  weariness  which  made  me  lean  on  thee, 
Teach  me  to  thank  thee,  Lord !  " 

We  ought  to  think  of  ourselves,  and  of 
others  only  to  love  and  help  them.  We 
should  look  for  the  best  things  in  our  heart 
and  life.  God  does  this,  and  why  should  we 
not  imitate  himV.  It  is  not  profitable  to  make 
one's  self  out  a  worm.  We  do  not  strengthen 
ourselves  by  counting  up  our  sins  or  by  med- 
itating upon  our  unworthiness  and  frailty. 
Thomas  Carlyle  had  a  curious  recipe  for  con- 
tentment: "  Fancy  that  thou  deservedst  to  bn 
hanged— as  is  most  likely— thou  wilt  feel  it 
happiness  to  be  only  shot;  fancy  that  thou 
deservedst  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair  halter— it 
will  be  luxury  to  die  in  hemp."  Not  so  did 
Saul  of  Tarsus  reach  the  hights  of  content- 
ment and  rejoicing— neither  can  we.  We  are 
sinners,  but  not  without  a  trace  of  goodness. 
At  least  one  grace  or  virtue  has  been  fra- 
grant in  each  one  of  us  throughout  the  year. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  growth  in  character, 
however  slow.  Let  us  count  with  joy  our 
virtues,  tho  many  of  them  are  as  yet  only 
in  the  bud.  We  are  growing,  and  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  We  have  larga 
promises,  rich  encouragement,  sweet  conso- 
lation, glorious  hopes,  and  for  all  of  these,  0 
God,  we  return  thee  thanks. 

Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City. 


Some  Inner  Phases  of  the  Samoan  Question. 


By  William  Lea  Chambers, 

Chief  Jusiice  of  Samoa. 


THE  Condomiuium  in  Samoa  will  soon 
bo  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will 
ratify  any  arrangement  comportable  with 
honor  by  which  we  secure  release  from  an 
entangling  alliance,  fraught  from  its  incep- 
tion with  such  dangerous  possibilities.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  has  never  been  else  than  a 
makeshift,  a  substitute  for  the  anarchical 
condition  pre-existent  in  Samoa,  and  always 
a  menace  to  our  international  equipoise. 
Conceived  in  an  evil  hour  it  has  delivered 
a  brood  of  abortions  to  the  blushing  shame 
of  all  parties  to  the  misalliance.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  however,  that  we  very  early  repented, 
and  that  at  any  time  after  discovering  the 
error  of  our  way  we  would  have  accepted 
any  honorable  path  of  escape  from  a  situa- 
tion calculated  to  embroil  us  at  any  time  in 
international  antagonism  pregnant  with  dir- 
est consequences.  At  one  time,  to  avoid 
conditions  that  portended  an  explosion 
whose  reverberations  would  have  aroused 
the  slumbers  of  civilization,  it  was  even  con- 
templated by  those  in  authority  that  we  had 
better  sacrifice  all  the  rights,  largely  imag- 
inary, asserted  by  us  antecedent  to  the 
Treaty,  rather  than  reap  the  whirlwind  lurk- 
ing In  the  political  clouds. 

It  may  be  that  some  day  the  true  story  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty  will  be  told.  In  this  article 
the  inviting  subject  cannot  even  be  touched 
upon.  A  largo  proportion  of  the  matter 
which  has  found  its  way  into  an  "  open 
door "  press  during  the  recent  months  has 
been  utter  drivel,  ink-slinging,  in  the  main, 
of  people  who  were  ignorant,  or  worse.  To 
eradicate  the  false  impression  so  created  and 
furnish  the  public  with  "  enlightenment,"  in 
accordance  with  your  request  for  this  article, 
would  be  an  impossible  task.  The  subject 
cannot  be  compressed  as  indicated.  Some 
things  cannot  be  put  in  a  nutshell,  and  the 
Samoan  question  is  conspicuously  one  of 
ttera, 


Responding  to  your  invitation  for  an  ar- 
ticle on  "  any  of  the  phases  of  the  Samoan 
subject  upon  which  the  public  needs  general 
enlightenment,"  I  have  chosen,  within  the 
prescribed  limits,  two  points,  each  selected 
because  it  has  been  largely  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  journal  that  false  impressions 
regarding  them  have  been  created. 

First,  as  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
so  persistently  iterated  that  the  English 
(Protestant)  missionaries  instigated  the 
troubles  that  resulted  in  a  war  which  be- 
smirches the  escutcheons  of  tliree  great  civil- 
ized nations.  The  successful  candidate  in 
the  kingship  contest,  Malietoa  Tanumafili, 
is  denounced  as  the  "  missionary  puppet," 
the  "  divinity  student,"  while  the  defeated 
contestant,  Tupua  Mataafa,  is  apostrophized 
as  the  "  hoary-headed  old  Catholic  hero," 
whose  Catholicism,  it  may  be  assumed,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  his  submissiveness  to  a  lot 
of  French  priests  of  the  same  order,  no 
doubt,  as  the  friars  in  Guam,  whose  room 
Captain-Governor  Leary  considered  more  de- 
sirable than  their  presence,  and  of  the  still 
larger  army  of  friars  who  are  said  to  bo  at 
the  bottom,  really,  of  the  troubles  in  the 
Philippines.  The  dismembered  and  other- 
wise mutilated  bodies  of  our  gallant  sailor- 
boys  testify  aloud  to  the  kind  of  heroism 
which  should  forever  stigmatize  him.  Ver- 
ily hath  he,  first  in  battle  with  the  Germans 
on  that  dark  morning  in  December,  1888,  and 
with  English  and  American  blue-jackets  in 
recent  months,  tasted  in  a  savage  way  the 
blood  of  all  its  "  great  friends." 

A  few  facts  serve  to  enlighten  any  intelli- 
gent reader  and  dispel  the  calumny  indus- 
triously sought  to  be  placed  upon  the  best 
men  and  women  in  Samoa— the  only  people 
who  have  ever  gone  to  those  beautiful  shores 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  na,tives. 

When  Malietoa  Tanu  was  yet  a  child,  his 
fatlior,  King  Malietoa  T.aupopa,  according  to 
SarooaU  custom,   discarded   his  wife.       She 
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went  away  lor  the  lime  iu  disgrace,  aud 
found  an  asylum  among  her  people  on  the 
further  shores  of  another  Island.  She  was 
not  of  the  ISIalietoa  strain,  and  subsequently 
married  a  Mataafa  chief.  The  child  Tanu 
was  reared  in  the  midst  of  influences  calcu- 
lated to  estrange  him  from  his  father  and  the 
people  of  the  Malietoa  name.  The  boy  never 
afterward  lived  with  the  old  king,  and  he 
was  so  unknown  about  Apia  that  he  was 
rarely  heai'd  of,  and  the  only  time  he  was 
ever  in  evidence  there,  before  being  chosen 
as  the  representative  of  the  Malietoa  family 
for  the  kingship,  was  at  his  father's  funeral. 
It  is  true  that  for  a  while  before  this  he  had 
been  a  student  at  a  missionary  school,  as 
hundreds  of  other  Samoan  boys.  All  the 
missionaries.  Congregational,  Wesleyan 
(both  English),  French  Catholics  and  Amer- 
ican Mormons,  were  known  to  me,  and  the 
only  expression  I  ever  heard  from  any  of 
them  was  in  deprecation  of  Tanu's  candi- 
dacy. One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  London 
Mission  was  called  upon  to  make  certain 
translations  for  the  court  of  documents  in 
the  Samoan  language,  relating  to  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  people,  submitted 
by  the  contestants.  This  same  gentleman 
had  often  been  employed  by  my  predecessors 
in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  aud  was  sub- 
sequently employed  for  similar  work  by  the 
members  of  the  International  High  Commis- 
sion. He  was  not  only  recognized  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best  scholar  in  the  islands, 
but  the  most  thorough  student  of  Samoan 
customs  and  traditions.  During  many 
lengthy  investigations  he  never  dropped  an 
expression  that  intimated  either  personal 
preference  or  action,  pro  or  con,  of  his  So- 
ciety. Whatever  his  or  his  Society's  feelings 
were  in  the  matter,  they  were  absolutely 
exempt  from  any  participation  in  the  king- 
ship contest,  so  far  as  their  attitude  could 
be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
court.  Furthermore,  of  the  36,000  native 
population  not  exceeding  one-seventh  are 
Catholic;  the  remainder,  approximating 
30,000,  are  Protestants,  mainly  adherents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  Granting 
that  all  the  Catholics  were  supporters  of 
Mataafa,  which  was  not  the  case,  he  must 
have  had  twice  as  many  Protestant  follow- 
ers to  have  giveij  him  half  the  total  popul^.- 


tion.  It  is  claimed,  however,  by  his  cham- 
pions, that  four-iifths  of  all  the  Samoans 
were  his  supporters,  which,  if  true,  would 
have  given  him  four  times  as  many  Protes- 
tant as  Catholic  followers.  It  is  idiotic  to 
believe  that  these  missionaries  would  have 
undertaken  to  influence  so  small  a  minority 
to  make  war  upon  so  vast  a  majority  of 
their  own  religious  adherents.  That  these 
men  and  women  wlio  had  dedicated  tlieir 
lives  to  the  civilization  and  salvation  or  an 
ignorant,  impulsive  race  of  South  Sea  Is- 
landers should  deliberately  set  themselves 
about  a  worlc  so  nefarious  as  that  cliarged 
against  them  is  beyond  approval  of  common 
sense.  This  phase  of  the  question  has  been 
dwelt  on  somewhat  lengthily,  because  your 
journal  stands  for  a  constituency  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  spread  of  that  kind  of  civil- 
ization whose  underlying  principle  is  evan- 
gelical Christianity. 

The  second  point  selected  is  in  reference  to 
the  part  talven  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  re- 
spective governments.  While  the  kingship 
trial  was  proceeding  there  was  one  British 
and  one  German  war  ship  in  Samoan  waters. 
If  there  had  been  a  United  States  cruiser  as 
well  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  would 
have  been  no  war.  The  German  Consular 
representative  having  refused  to  recognize 
the  decision,  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  dec- 
larations of  the  Treaty  to  which  his  Govern- 
ment was  a  party,  that  "  the  Signatory 
Governments  will  accept  and  abide  by  such 
decision,"  the  defeated  Mataafa  faction  be- 


sran   aggressive    warlike   movements. 


The 


rebel  troops  in  surprising  numbers  were 
seen  to  be  surrounding  and  even  invading 
the  municipality.  This  is  a  prescribed  ter- 
ritory,  exempted  by  the  Treaty  from  any 
control  by  the  native  government,  and  with- 
in which  the  three  Treaty  governments  had 
guaranteed  "  the  security  of  life,  property 
and  trade  of  their  respective  citizens  and 
subjects."  It  was  plainly  seen  that  the 
Treaty  was  not  only  being  violated  right 
under  the  guns  of  war  ships,  but  that  Eu- 
ropean and  American  lives  and  properties 
were  in  imminent  danger.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  captain  of  the  British  ship  pro- 
posed to  the  German  commander  to  land  a 
joint  force  to  restrain  the  invasion  and  to 
maintain  Treaty  obligatioris  generally.    Tills 
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proposal  was  declined,  and  the  British  cap- 
tain was  forced  to  act  Independently,  and  of 
necessity  confined  his  operations  on  shore 
to  the  protection  of  English  and  American 
citizens.  When  hostilities  actually  com- 
menced a  few  hours  later  the  German  cap- 
tain landed  a  force  for  the  protection  of  his 
nationals. 

It  would  fill  a  book  to  detail  the  thrilling 
events  that  quickly  pressed  upon  each  other 
between  these  occurrences  and  the  arrival  of 
the  flagship  "  Philadelphia,"  with  Rear- 
Admiral  Kautz  in  command,  some  weeks 
later,  but  they  must  be  omitted  here.  Simple 
justice,  however,  commands  the  statement 
that  the  British  naval  officers,  during  all 
that  time,  unabatedly  maintained  without 
partiality  the  honor  of  the  American  and 
English  flags.  The  blue-jackets  of  Her 
Majesty's  "  Porpoise,"  who  were  sent,  un- 
requisitioned,  to  protect  my  family  and  re- 
sist the  advance  of  the  rebel  force,  many 
times  its  number,  stood  guard  under  the  two 
flags,  perhaps  the  first  time  in  history  such 
a  thing  had  occurred;  and  on  a  still  more 
memorable  occasion,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  assisting  to  reopen  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  drive  away  the  rebel  forces  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  building,  a  force 
of  thirty  blue-jackets  was  landed  under 
these  same  twin  flags.  May  they  ever  re- 
main entwined,  as  they  were  on  these  two 
occasions,  the  true  emblems  of  international 
honor  and  power  ! 

Admiral  Kautz  brought  with  him  explicit 
instructions,  susceptible  of  only  one  line  of 
execution,  and  besides  was  clothed  with  the 
discretion  which  necessarily  inheres  in  all 
high  military  officers  when  far  removed  and 
cut  off  from  the  seat  of  Government.  The 
old  Admiral,  whose  courage,  discretion  and 
patriotism  were  conspicuous  in  every  move- 
ment, needs  no  defense  here.  Having 
weathered  the  storms  of  three-score  years 
or  more,  and  served  his  country  for  two- 
thirds  of  that  time  with  distinguished  abil- 
ity, he  has  built  for  himself  a  fortress  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  people,  which 
needs  to  be  attacked  with  better  stuff  than 
false  reports  and  prejudiced  criticism.  Con- 
forming with  military  precision  to  his  in- 
structions, he  decided,  after  careful  and  de- 
liberate investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 


and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  American 
and  British  Consuls  and  all  the  British  naval 
oflScers,  upon  the  only  course  consistent  with 
honor— namely,  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
pledges  these  great  nations  had  made  when 
they  assumed  the  burdens  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  He  was  impelled  to  take  the  action 
he  did  not  only  by  the  terms  of  his  instruc- 
tions, but  by  the  condition  of  things  as  he 
found  them  on  the  spot,  by  the  logic  of 
events  and  by  the  irresistible  appeals  of  na- 
tional prestige.  Once  determined  upon  he 
pursued  his  purpose  with  vigor,  first  having 
exhausted  every  foasil)le  remedy  for  an  ad- 
justment with  the  misguided  rebels,  and  the 
campaign  was  moving  toward  successful  re- 
sults very  rapidly  when  information  of  the 
appointment  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion suspended  all  further  military  opera- 
tions. 

No  reflection  is  intended  and  no  criticism 
indulged  toward  the  German  naval  repre- 
sentatives. They  professed  to  be  neutral. 
Students  of  the  subject  must  determine  for 
themselves,  and  history  will  disclose,  whether 
the  Anglo-American  or  German  action  was 
in  support  of  Treaty  obligations. 

Oiu-  State  Department  has  emerged  from 
tlie  wliolo  unfortunate  imbroglio  with  dig- 
nified success.  The  negotiations  have  been 
conducted  on  our  part  with  great  skill,  and 
diplomacy  has  secured  for  us  more  than  at 
any  previous  stage  of  the  question  might 
have  been  possible.  Practically  invited  l)y 
the  two  other  signatory  Powers,  to  state  our 
wishes  in  the  premises,  we  managed  to  se- 
cure more  than  it  was  supposed  we  had  the 
right  to  demand,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
without  offending  either  of  our  great  friends. 
Besides  the  commercial  position  and  privi- 
leges which  we  share  equally  with  the  Ger- 
mans, we  have  acquired  by  contract  with 
them  and  the  English  a  land-locked  and 
easily  defensible  harbor  far  superior  in 
strategic  advantages  to  any  other  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Tutuila  is  the  pearl  of 
the  South  Pacific  in  beauty  and  in  fertility. 
The  people  on  that  island  and  Manua.  which 
also  comes  to  us,  are  separated  by  many 
miles  of  water  from  the  islands  of  the  Upolu 
and  Savaii,  which  go  to  the  Germans,  and  it 
is  upon  these  latter  that  all  the  political  dis- 
turbances have  occurred.      The  contending 
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factions  are  all  on  tlie  island  that  belong  to 
Germany.  A  commercial  center  will  no 
doubt  spring  up  on  the  islands  of  Tutuila. 
which  will  probably  become  the  port  of  call 
for  the  American-Australian  line  of  ships, 
as  was  years  ago  the  case,  this  island  being 
a  hundred  miles  nearer  the  direct  sailing  line 
than  the  port  of  Apia. 

England  for  a  long  time  has  been  weary 
of  the  name  of  Samoa,  and  was  ready  to 
welcome  any  result  that  would  strengthen 
her  at  other  points  where  she  had  interests 
of  higher  consequence.  The  Solomon  Islands 
and  Zanzibar,  and  an  inchoate  sort  of  claim 
of  Germany  in  Tonga,  figure  in  the  negotia- 
tions, but  the  real  quid  pro  quo  secured  by 
England  is  more  than  likely  German  disin- 
terestedness in  the  South  African  troubles. 

The  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  has  received 
vindication,  and  the  larger  part  of  Samoan 


territory  becomes  a  German  colony.  Im- 
perial honor  in  the  South  Pacific  has  been 
preserved,  and  the  unaccountable,  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many placated;  and  the  American  people 
should  be  profoundly  grateful  that  diplo- 
macy has  at  last  succeded  in  disentangling 
us  from  an  alliance  with  foreign  powers 
which  possessed  more  elements  of  danger 
than  any  other  treaty  ever  negotiated  by  our 
Government.  The  Berlin-Samoan  arrange- 
ment was  unique.    Let  it  remain  so. 

How  much  our  diplomacy  was  helped 
toward  the  happy  solution  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied other  spheres  on  the  spot,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  position  and  life,  stood  for  per- 
sonal integrity  and  their  country's  honor, 
cannot,  for  manifest  reasons,  be  suggested 
by  the  writer. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Three    Parables. 

By  Count  T^eo  Tolstoy. 

Translated  from  thb  Russian  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
PARABLE   THE    SECOND. 


MEN  were  tralficking  in  flour,  butter,  milk 
and  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs.  And  as 
each  one  was  desirous  of  receiving  the 
greatest  profit  and  becoming  rich  as  soon  as 
possible,  all  these  men  got  more  and  more  in- 
to the  habit  of  adulterating  their  goods  with 
cheap  and  injurious  mixtures:  with  the  flour 
they  mixed  bran  and  marble  dust,  they  put 
oleomargarine  into  their  butter,  they  put 
water  and  chalk  into  their  milk.  And  until 
these  goods  reached  the  consumers  all  went 
well:  the  wholesale  traders  sold  them  to  the 
retailers  and  the  retailers  distributed  them 
in  small  quantities. 

There  were  many  stores  and  shops,  and 
the  wai-es,  it  seemed,  went  off  very  rapidly. 
And  the  tradesmen  were  satisfied.  But  the 
'^ity  consumers,  those  that  did  not  raise 
their  own  produce  and  were  therefore 
obliged  to  buy  it,  found  it  very  harmful  and 
disagreeable.  The  flour  was  bad,  the  butter 
and  milk  were  bad,  but  as  there  were  no 


other  wares  except  those  adulterated  to  be 
had  in  the  city  markets,  the  city  consumers 
continued  to  buy  them,  and  they  complained 
because  the  food  tasted  bad  and  was  un- 
wholesome; they  blamed  themselves,  and 
ascribed  it  to  the  wretched  way  in  which  the 
food  was  prepared.  I^Ieantime  the  trades- 
people continued  more  and  more  flagrantly 
to  adulterate  their  foodstuffs  with  cheap 
foreign  ingi-edients.  Thus  passed  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time.  The  city  people  were  all 
suffering,  and  no  one  had  the  resolution  to 
express  his  dissatisfaction. 

And  it  happened  that  a  housekeeper  who 
had  always  given  her  family  food  and  drink 
'  of  her  own  make  came  to  the  city.  This 
woman  had  spent  her  whole  life  in  the  prep- 
aration of  food,  and,  tho  she  was  not  a  fa- 
mous cook,  still  she  knew  very  well  how  to 
bake  bread  and  to  cook  good  dinners. 

This  woman  bought  various  articles  in  the 
city  and  began  to  bake  and  cook.    Her  loaves 
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did  not  rise,  but  fell.  Her  cakes,  owing  to 
the  oleomargarine  butter,  seemed  tasteless. 
She  set  her  milk,  but  there  was  no  cream. 
The  housekeeper  instantly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  hor  purchases  were  poor.  She 
examined  them,  and  her  surmises  were  con- 
firmed. She  found  lime  in  the  flour,  oleo- 
margarine in  the  butter,  chalk  in  the  milk. 
Finding  that  all  the  materials  she  had  bought 
were  adulterated,  the  housekeeper  went  to 
the  bazaars  and  began  in  a  loud  voice  to  ac- 
cuse the  tradesmen  and  to  demand  that  they 
should  either  stock  their  shops  with  good, 
nutritious,  unadulterated  articles,  or  else 
cease  to  trade,  and  shut  up  shop. 

But  the  tradesmen  paid  no  attention  to  the 
housekeeper,  but  told  her  that  their  goods 
were  first-class,  that  the  whole  city  had  been 
buying  of  them  for  so  many  years,  and  that 
they  even  had  medals,  and  they  showed  her 
their  medals  on  their  signs.  But  the  house- 
keeper did  not  give  in. 

"  I  don't  need  any  medals,"  said  she,  "  but 
wholesome  food,  so  that  I  and  my  children 
may  not  have  stomach  troubles  from  it." 

"  Apparently,  my  good  woman,  you  have 
never  seen  genuine  flour  and  butter,"  said 
the  tradesmen,  showing  her  the  white,  pure- 
looking  flour  in  varnished  bins,  the  wretched 
imitation  of  butter  lying  in  neat  dishes,  and 
the  white  fluid  in  glittering  transparent  jars. 

"  Of  course  I  know  them,"  replied  the 
housekeper,  "  because  all  my  life  long  1 
have  had  to  do  with  them,  and  I  have  cooked 
with  them  and  have  eaten  them,  I  and  my 
children.  Your  goods  are  adulterated.  Here 
is  the  proof  of  it,"  said  she,  displaying  the 
spoilt  bread,  the  oleomargarine  in  the  cakes, 
and  the  sediment  in  the  milk.  "  You  ought 
to  throw  all  this  stuff  of  yours  into  the  river 
or  burn  it,  and  get  unadulterated  goods  in- 
stead." 

And  the  woman,  standing  in  front  of  the 
shops,  kept  incessantly  crying  her  one  mes- 
sage to  the  purchasers  who  came  by,  and  the 
purchasers  began  to  be  troubled. 

Then,  perceiving  that  this  audacious  house- 
keeper was  likely  to  injure  their  wares,  the 
tradesmen  said  to  the  purchasers:— 

"Look  here,  gentlemen,  what  a  lunatic 
this  woman  is  !  She  wants  people  to  perish 
of  starvation.  She  insists  on  our  burning  up 
and   destroying  all   our   provisions.      What 


would  you  have  to  eat  if  we  should  heed  her 
and  refuse  to  sell  you  our  goods  ?  Do  not 
listen  to  her,  she  is  a  coarse  country  woman, 
and  she  is  no  judge  of  provisions,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  envy  which  makes  her  attack 
us.  She  is  poor  and  wants  every  one  else 
to  be  as  poor  as  she  Is." 

Thus  spoke  the  tradesmen  to  the  gathering 
throng,  purposely  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
woman  wanted,  not  that  all  provisions 
should  be  destroyed,  but  that  good  ones 
should  be  substituted  for  bad. 

And  thereupon  the  throng  fell  upon  the 
woman  and  began  to  beat  her.  And  tho  she 
assured  them  all  that  she  had  no  wish  to 
destroy  the  foodstuffs,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
she  had  all  her  life  been  occupied  in  feeding 
others  and  herself,  but  that  she  only  wanted 
that  those  men  who  took  upon  themselves 
the  feeding  of  the  people  should  not  poison 
them  with  deleterious  adulterations  pre- 
tending to  be  edible.  Tho  she  pleaded  her 
cause  eloquently,  they  refused  to  hear  her 
because  their  minds  were  made  up  that  she 
wanted  to  deprive  people  of  the  food  which 
they  needed. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  art  and  science  of  our  day. 

All  my  life  long  I  have  been  fed  on  this 
food,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  have 
attempted  to  feed  others  on  it.  And  as  this 
for  me  is  a  food  and  not  an  object  of  traffic 
or  luxury,  I  know  beyond  a  question  when 
food  is  food  and  when  it  is  only  a  counter- 
feit. And  now  when  I  made  trial  of  the 
food  which  in  our  time  began  to  be  offered 
for  sale  in  the  intellectual  bazaar  under  the 
guise  of  art  and  science,  and  attempted  to 
feed  those  dear  to  me  with  it,  I  discovered 
that  a  large  part  of  this  food  was  not  gen- 
uine. And  when  I  declared  that  the  art  and 
the  science  on  sale  in  the  intellectual  bazaar 
are  margarined,  or  at  least  contain  great  mix- 
tures of  what  is  foreign  to  true  art  and  true 
science,  and  that  I  know  this  because  the 
produce  I  have  bought  in  the  intellectual 
bazaar  has  been  proved  to  me,  not  merely 
disadvantageous  to  me  and  those  near  and 
dear  to  me,  but  positively  deleterious,  then  I 
was  hooted  at  and  abused,  and  it  was  in- 
sinuated that  I  did  this  because  I  was  un- 
trained and  could  not  properly  treat  of  such 
lofty  objects. 
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When  I  began  to  show  that  the  dealers 
themselves  in  these  intellectual  wares  were 
all  the  time  charging  one  another  with  cheat- 
ing, when  I  called  to  mind  that  in  all  times 
imder  the  name  of  art  and  science  much 
that  was  bad'  and  harmful  was  offered  to 
men,  and  that  consequently  in  our  time  also 
the  same  danger  was  threatening,  that  this 
was  no  joke,  that  the  poison  for  the  soxil 
was  many  times  more  dangerous  than  a 
poison  for  the  body,  and  that  therefore  these 
spiritual    products    ought    to    be.  examined 


with  the  greatest  attention  when  they  are 
offered  to  us  in  the  form  of  food,  and  every- 
thing counterfeit  and  deleterious  ought  to  be 
rejected,— when  I  began  to  say  this,  no  one, 
no  one,  not  a  single  man  in  a  single  article 
or  boolv,  made  reply  to  these  arguments,  but 
from  all  the  shops  there  was  a  chorus  of 
cries  against  me  as  against  the  woman:  "  He 
is  a  fool  !  He  wants  to  destroy  art  and 
science  which  we  live  by  !  Beware  of  him 
and  do  not  heed  him  !  Hear  us,  hear  us  ! 
We  have  tlie  very  latest  foreign  wares  !  " 

YasNAIA    POLIANA,    RusslA. 


The   Scientific  Study  of    Holy  Scripture. 

I. 

By  Charles  A.   Briggs,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Theolo(;ical  Seminary. 


THE  study  of  Holy  Scripture  has  be- 
come in  recent  years  the  chief  study 
in  the  realm  of  Christian  Theology. 
This  is  due  to  the  rapid  development  of 
Biblical  Criticism  during  the  present  half 
century.  Biblical  Criticism  has  undermined 
and  in  great  measure  destroyed  the  long  pre- 
vailing dogmatic  method  of  using  Holy 
Scripture  as  a  storehouse  for  proof  texts  to 
establish  doctrines  already  defined  by  theo- 
logical speculation.  It  is  true  these  specu- 
lations were  usually  in  the  line  of  the  Rule 
of  Faith  of  the  religious  body  to  which  the 
theologian  adhered;  but  they  were  none  the 
less  speculations.  The  authors  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  set  a  bad  example  in  this 
particular.  They  sent  up  the  Confession  of 
Faith  to  Parliament  for  approval  in  1646. 
But  Parliament  required  them  to  put  Scrip- 
ture to  it  before  they  Avould  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. This  they  found  a  task  of  some 
difficulty,  which  took  them  nearly  as  long  as 
to  construct  the  Confession  itself. 

I  well  remember  one  of  the  dogmatic  di- 
vines of  the  old  school  saying  to  me  one 
day:  "  What  is  Biblical  Theology  ?  I  teach 
Biblical  Theology.  My  Theology  is  Biblical." 
He  thought  that  his  dogmatic  theology  was 
in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  that 
it  was  sustained  either  by  the  express  words 
of  iiroof  texts  or  by  logical  deduction  from 


those  texts.  He  did  not  see  the  distinction 
between  the  Theology  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
set  forth  expressly  in  Holy  Scripture  itself 
and  his  system  of  Theology  which  he  had 
constructed  by  logical  deduction  from  Holy 
Scripture.  There  are  some  dogmatic  divines 
who  continue  to  encase  the  Bible  in  their 
systems.  But  there  are  few  Biblical  Schol- 
ars at  the  present  time  who  do  not  insist 
upon  the  distinction  between  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy and  Dogmatic  Theology, 

It  is  also  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
Biblical  Exegesis  and  a  practical  use  of 
Scripture.  The  Homiletical  use  of  Holy 
Scripture  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Sunday 
school  is  either  in  the  form  of  preaching 
from  a  single  verse  ot  text,  or  in  the  prac- 
ticaluse  of  brief  passages  taken  from  their 
context,  in  order  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the.  development  of  personal  piety 
and  morality.  This  is  a  proper  use  of  Holy 
Scripture;  but  there  is  a  peril  in  it,  lest  this 
practical  use  of  the  passage  should  usurp 
the  place  of  a  real  interpretation  of  its  mean- 
ing. Thus  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  mass 
of  the  ministry  and  the  people  are  enveloped 
in  pious  reflections  and  moral  ideals  they 
have  been  taught  to  derive  from  them. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  at  the  present  time 
for  a  study  of  the  English  Bible  in  colleges 
and  theological  schools. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  this;  because  the  de- 
velopment of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Exegesis 
does  not  give  us  the  practical  use  of  the 
Bible  for  pulpit  and  prayer  meeting  and 
Sunday  school  that  the  ministry  and  the  peo- 
ple demand.  Tlie  scholarly  study  of  Holy 
Scripture  gives  us  simply  what  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves  really  teach.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  teachings  to  otlier  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  of  our  time  by 
Iireachers  and  teachers  is  iin  entirely  differ- 
ent matter. 

We  do  not  depreciate  the  importance  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  or  of  Practical  Theology, 
when,  as  students  of  the  Bible,  we  insist  that 
these  departments,  in  which  the  teachings  of 
tiie  Bil)le  are  applied,  sliould  not  intrude  up- 
on tlie  puovince  of  tlie  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  The  work  of  Dogmatic  Theology  be- 
gins when  Biblical  Tlieology  has  finished  its 
teacliing.  Tlie  work  of  the  practical  use  of 
Scripture  begins  when  the  interpreter  has 
completed  his  work  of  exegesis.  It  is  alto- 
gether unscholarly  and  perilous  to  the  truth 
to  reverse  this  order.  To  apply  a  passage  of 
Holy  Scripture  before  we  are  sure  of  its 
meaning,  either  to  prove  a  dogma  or  to  edify 
a  congregation,  is  like  building  castles  in  the 
air. 

The  study  of  Holy  Scripture  is  exposed  to 
peril  from  the  side  of  so-called  Liberal  Theol- 
ogy as  well  as  from  the  side  of  the  so-called 
Conservative  Theology.  The  Biblical  scholar 
cannot  consent  that  the  Bible  should  be  used 
in  the  intei-ests  of  a  new  Theology  any  more 
than  of  the  old  Theology,  in  the  interests  of 
modern  socialistic  ideas  any  more  than  of 
the  older  conceptions  of  Christian  society. 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  Progressive  Theology,  in  notic- 
ing one  of  my  volumes  on  the  Messiah,  criti- 
cised the  book  as  lacking  in  "  the  prophetic 
element."  That  which  the  critic  regarded 
as  a  serious  fault  I  regarded  as  a  great  com- 
pliment, because  it  showed  that  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  difficult  task  I  had  undertaken, 
to  limit  myself  to  the  teachings  of  Holy 
Scripture  itself  as  to  the  Messiah,  and  that 
I  liad  not  speculated  about  it.  or  made  any 
practical  suggestions  or  exhortations  from 
it  or  constructed  any  new  theological  opinion 
about  the  Messiah.  This  I  had  reserved  In 
the  preface  for  another  volume.      The  pro- 


phetic gift,  if  a  man  has  it,  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  setting  forth  the  true  meaning  of 
Holy  Scripture.  It  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
speculative  sphere  of  building  up  a  better 
statement  of  doctrines  or  in  the  practical 
sphere  of  applying  Holy  Scripture  to  new 
conditions  and  needs. 

I  may  call  attention  iicrc  to  the  efforts 
made  in  many  quarters  to  get  a  Christian 
socialism  out  of  tlie  teachings  of  Jesus,  by 
reading  into  the  term  "Kingdom  of  God" 
modern  socialistic  ideas,  as  if  the  Kingdom  of 
Goil  were  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
t(>rm  than  the  Church  of  God.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  application  of  the  term  King- 
dom of  God  to  the  new  social  conditions  and 
circumstances  into  which  Christianity  has 
come  in  our  day,  so  long  as  this  is  recognized 
as  a  practical  use  of  a  Biblical  term;  but 
wlien  they  force  this  practical  application 
into  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  they 
are  guilty  of  a  wrong  to  Biblical  Science 
which  must  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost. 

Students  of  the  Bible  not  only  have  to  bat- 
tle against  Conservatism,  but  also  against 
Radicalism.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
Biblical  study  at  the  present  time  is  in  the 
efforts  of  a  set  of  modern  Rltschlians  to  re- 
solve all  Biblical  study  into  Historical  study. 
They  efface  the  distinction  between  the 
Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  and  other  writings 
of  the  period.  They  treat  the  statements  of 
Holy  Scripture  as  only  a  very  partial  exhibi- 
tion of  the  religious  life  of  the  times.  They 
depreciate  their  relative  historical  Impor- 
tance. They  seek  to  go  back  of  them  and 
beneath  them  by  use  of  the  historical  imag- 
ination in  order  to  reconstruct  a  larger  and 
richer  environment  out  of  which  the  Bible 
may  derive  a  better  explanation.  Even  if 
all  that  they  claim  as  to  the  historic  environ- 
ment of  the  Biblical  writings  should  be  true, 
yet  still  they  are  Indulging  in  historical 
speculation,  which  Is  of  no  more  inherent 
value  than  philosophical  speculation,  or  dog- 
matic speculation;  and  it  is  still  necessary 
for  us  to  know  after  all  exactly  what  the 
Scriptures  themselves  give  us.  "We  must  all 
tlio  more  bo  on  our  guard  lest  we  lose  the 
Scriptures  in  this  speculative  history.  I  do 
not  depreciate  the  Importance  of  history,  or 
the  proper  use  of  the  Imagination,  or  even 
speculation  in  the  construction  of  a  history 
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where  external  evidence  is  lacking  or  is 
insufficient  when  I  still  insist  that  the  his- 
torian should  stick  to  his  own  last  and  not 
obtrude  his  speculations  upon  the  study  of 
Holy  Scriptui'e,  which  has  its  own  independ- 
ent sphere  and  rights. 

Thus  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  is  beset 
with  difficulties  on  every  hand.  It  is  hard 
to  decide  at  present  whether  the  Con- 
servatives or  the  Liberals  are  its  worst  foes. 
They  are  both  of  them  demanding  of  us  re- 
sults which  we  cannot  give  them,  and  a 
work  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do 
without  forsaking  our  own  proper  field  of 
labor  and  introducing  still  greater  confusion 
into  theological  controversies.  What  we 
must  insist  upon  over  against  Radical  and 
Conservative  alike,  is  a  scientific  study  of 
Holy  Scripture.  We  are  aiming  as  students 
of  the  Bible  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
Bible  gives  us,  no  more,  no  less.  We  are 
not  as  Biblical  Scholars  studying  the  Bible 
in  the  interests  of  any  theory  or  any  dogma, 
or  any  party,  or  any  system.  We  study  the 
Bible  with  the  same  open  mindedness  with 
which  the  astronomer  studies  the  heavens, 
the  geologist  the  rocks  and  the  physician  the 
science  of  medicine.  We  use  principles  and 
methods  which  have  been  verified  and  ap- 
proved as  truly  scientific,  and  use  them  with- 
out fear  or  favor  in  the  confidence  that  they 
will  yield  us  results  upon  which  we  may 
depend. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  Biblical  Science. 
Men  have  not  studied  Holy  Scripture  for  cen- 
turies without  reaching  definite  results.  In 
the  scientific  age  in  which  we  are  now  living 
the  principles  and  methods  used  in  the  other 
sciences  are  used  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
also.  Biblical  scholars  are  just  as  careful, 
accurate,  exact,  patient,  thoroughgoing  and 
exhaustive  in  their  inductions  as  scholars  in 
other  departments.  They  are  quick  to  use 
any  new  method  or  principle  that  has  been 
found  valuable  elsewhere.  They  have  not 
hesitated  to  apply  the  principle  of  evolution, 
which  has  been  found  so  fruitful  In  other 
departments  of  investigation. 

The  study  of  Holy  Scripture  had  been  long 
carried  pn  in  such  a  loose  and  unscientific 
way  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  persuade 
even  broadminded  men,  trained  In  the  tradi- 
tional methods,  that  Modern  Biblical  Criti- 


cism is  any  more  than  a  kind  of  speculation 
and  use  of  unverified  theories  and  hypothe- 
ses with  reference  to  Holy  Scripture.  They 
are  inclined  to  resent  the  claim  made  by 
Biblical  Scholars  that  Biblical  Criticism 
is  not  a  speculation,  but  a  scientific  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  that  it  leads  to  re- 
sults which  are  as  definite  and  as  reliable  as 
those  obtained  in  any  other  department 
within  the  range  of  Historical  study. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  not  a  few  Biblical 
scholars  have  taken  a  short  cut  to  their  re- 
sults and  have  occasionally  jumped  to  con- 
clusions,   and    have    neglected    the    slower, 
steadier,    and    more    accurate    approaches. 
Men  of  genius  may  do  this  because  they  see 
far  ahead  the  inevitable  result  to  which  they 
are  coming.    But  not  a  few  of  these  short 
cuts  have  led  scholars  astray,  and  some  of 
these  jumps  have  been  to  untenable  posi- 
tions.   These  faults  of  scholars  undoubtedly 
bring  discredit  on  Biblical  scholarship.    They 
are  magnified  as  to  number  and  seriousness 
by  the  opponents  of  our  science.      In  fact, 
they  are  not  so  common  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed.   Taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  there 
are  no  more  faults  among  Biblical  scholars 
than  among  scholars  in  other  departments. 
The  mistakes  of  Biblical  scholars  are  cor- 
rected by  Biblical  scholars  themselves  just 
as  easily  and  just  as  speedily  as  mistakes 
are  corrected  in  other  departments  of  schol- 
arship.   A  science  is  not  discredited  because 
some  of  its  scholars  make  mistakes.      It  is 
not  regarded  as   speculative  because  some 
students  are  impatient  of  scholarly  methods 
and  hurry  through  their  processes  without 
pausing  for  verification.    These  faults  take 
care   of   themselves.       The   great   army   of 
workers  are  slow,  plodding  and  careful,  and 
when  the  main  body  overtakes  the  sldrmlsb 
line  the  skirmishers  are  absorbed  and  their 
eccentricities  disappear  in  the  mass  of  solid 
results. 

As  thoroughgoing  students  of  the  Bible  we 
must  Insist  upon  the  scientific  character  of 
modern  Biblical  study.  Each  branch  of  the 
study  has  Its  definite  principles,  its  clear 
methods;  and  a  proper  use  of  these  lead  to 
sure  results.  The  contest  is  not  between 
new  theories  and  ancient  traditions,  but  be- 
tween unverified  traditions  and  a  Criticism 
whose  very  definition  Is  that  "  it  is  the  test 
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of  the  certainty  of  knowledge  and  the 
method  of  its  verilication."  There  is  no 
necessary  war  between  tradition  and  Criti- 
cism. Criticism  tests  tradition,  and  verifies 
it  so  far  as  possible.  It  wars  against  Tra- 
ditionalists, who  claim  unimpeachable  au- 
thority for  traditions  which  cannot  be  veri- 
fied, and  even  for  those  which  have  been 
proved  false  by  testing  them.  Biblical  Criti- 
cism opposes  new  theories  just  as  sturdily  as 
old  theories  whenever  these  new  theories 
propose  hypotheses  that  cannot  be  verified, 
or  whenever  they  can  be  detected  to  be  in 
error. 

The   enemies   of   Biblical   Criticism   think 
that    they    are    making    a    serious    charge 
against  Biblical  critics  when  they  point  to 
their  lack  of  agreement.    If  Biblical  critics 
were  concerned  to  set  up  a  new  tradition 
over  against  an  old  tradition,  or  to  establish 
a  new   theory  over  against  an  old  theory, 
they   might  suppress   differences  and   rally 
with    unanimity    about    the    new    banner. 
But  Biblical  critics  are  simply  in  search  of 
the  truth.      Whenever  they  unite  in  finding 
the  same  truth  they  agree,  and  a  consensus 
reached  under  such  circumstances  is  a  very 
powerful  evidence  that  they  have  attained  a 
final  position.    Whenever  they  disagree  it  is 
simply  an  evidence  that  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute is  still  unsettled.    In  saying  this,  how- 
ever, we  speak  of  the  consensus  and  dissen- 
sion existing  among  Biblical  critics;  we  can- 
not recognize  the  differences  between  them 
and  the  anti-critics  as  of  any  great  impor- 
tance;  for  the  anti-critics  are   mere   tradi- 
tionalists; they  are  working  to  discredit,  not 
only  the  results,  but  the  principles  and  proc- 
esses of  criticism— they  are  defenders  of  tra- 
ditionalism, advocates  of  a  lost  cause,  and 
are  not  seeking  solely  and  alone  the  truth  and 
the  facts  of  the  case.    There  is,  indeed,  a  sur- 
prising concord  among  real  Biblical  scholars. 
This  concord  promises  well  for  the  future, 
for  it  encourages  us  to  think  that  the  time 
Is  not  distant  when  there  will  be  concord  as 
to  all   the   important   truths   and    facts   of 
Holy  Scripture. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  popular 
prejudice  against  Biblical  scholars,  due  to 
the  charge  that  they  are  undermining  the 
faith  and  the  historic  Institution  of  the 
Church.      If  It  were  a  true  charge,  honest 


men  ought  not  to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  it. 
They  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  any  pos- 
sible errors  in  the  doctrine  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Church.  But  in  fact  this  is  not 
a  true  charge.  Doubtless  many  speculations 
and  theories  of  the  theologians  are  dis- 
proved; and  very  naturally  so,  for  they  have 
used  Holy  Scripture  in  a  loose  and  incautious 
way  to  reinforce  opinions  already  formed. 
And  the  clergy  and  the  people  have  alike 
used  Scripture  for  homiletical  and  practical 
purposes  without  sufficient  attention  to  its 
real  meaning.  The  statements  of  the  the- 
ologians and  of  the  preachers  have  been  put 
in  question  or  have  been  disproved  in  many 
things.  But  these  are  not  the  Creeds  or 
liiturgies.  Confessions  of  Faith  or  Canons  of 
the  Church.  However  loud  the  claims  of 
certain  dogmatic  divines  may  be  that  they 
represent  the  Faith  of  the  Church,  every  one 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  is  contained  in  the  oflacial 
documents  of  the  Church,  and  in  these  alone. 

With  regard  to  these,  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  has 
ever  tended  to  vindicate  the  official  state- 
ments of  the  Church  over  against  the  un- 
official speculative  elaborations  and  practical 
adaptations  of  these  statements  in  the  pul- 
pit and  the  chair.  Nothing  has  more  im- 
pressed me  in  my  inductive  studies  of  Bib- 
lical Theology  than  the  strong  evidence 
that  not  a  few  precious  doctrines  of  the  an- 
cient and  medieval  church,  ignored  and  even 
antagonized  by  moderns,  are  clearly  taught 
by  Jesus  and  his  apostles;  and  that  the 
Creeds  and  Liturgies  of  the  Church  are 
much  closer  to  Holy  Scripture  than  the  dog- 
matic theology  of  the  Protestant  scholastic 
divines  and  the  current  teachings  in  the 
evangelical  pulpit. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  the  Creeds  and  the 
Liturgies  which  have  kept  the  Church  near 
the  Bible,  when  the  use  of  the  Bible  itself 
in  the  preaching  of  the  pulpit  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  theologian  has  generally  tended 
to  substitute  for  the  mind  of  the  divine 
Spirit  the  mind  of  the  clergy  as  they  have 
applied  the  Scripture  to  dogma  and  to  Chris- 
tian life,  with  little  regard  to  its  original 
meaning  and  purpose.  I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing against  any  one  party  or  religious  or- 
ganization.   They  are  all  more  or  less  guilty: 
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liberal  theologians  no  less  tliau  conservative, 
radical  preachers  no  less  than  the  reaction- 
aries. It  is  a  peril  which  is  involved  in  any 
use  of  Holy  Scripture  for  dogmatic  purposes 
or  for  homiletical  purposes.  Unless  the  orig- 
inal meaning  and  purpose  of  the  text  or 
passage  of  Holy  Scripture  have  been  ascer- 
tained and  guarded  with  the  most  scrup- 
ulous care,  any  adaptation  is  liable  to  be- 
come a  substitute  for  the  original  meaning 
to  teachers  and  to  scholars  alike.  A  scien- 
tific study  of  the  Bible  therefore  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  popular  theology  on  the  one  side 
and  the  scholastic  theology  on  the  other.  It 
does  not  give  the  preacher  the  prophetic  ele- 
ment he  so  much  needs.  It  does  not  give 
the  theological  teacher  the  dogmatic  ele- 
ment for  use  in  his  system.  It  is  quite  dis- 
appointing to  them  both.  Nevertheless,  it 
puts  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the  entire 
clergy  to  which  they  would  do  well  to  give 
heed.      They  should  be  sure  that  they  have 


the  Irulli  of  God  before  they  preach  it  or 
tench  it. 

If  they  were  more  careful  in  their  study  of 
Holy  Scripture,  not  so  impatient  for  practical 
or  dogmatic  results,  if  tliey  were  eager  to 
learn  the  real  mind  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
were  determined  to  be  sure  of  it  before  they 
undertook  to  apply  it;  then  there  would  be 
more  real  power  in  the  pulpit  and  the  chair. 
'Pliey  would  speak  with  authority,  assured 
tliat  the  Divine  Spirit  was  speaking  in  them 
and  through  them.  The  pulpit  lacks  power 
because  It  lacks  certainty,  and  it  lacks  cer- 
tainty because  it  has  not  been  made  certain 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  That  is 
after  all  what  all  Christians  should  seek 
above  all  else,  to  know  the  truth  of  God  in  or- 
der to  do  it.  The  scientific  study  of  the 
Bible  is  the  sure  pathway  to  such  knowledge. 
Its  one  definite  purpose  is  to  find  the  truth, 
the  real  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

New  York  City. 


When   the   People    Nominate. 

By  Bird  S.   Coler, 

Comptroller  of  New  York  City. 

[While  Mr.  Coler  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  and  at  the  recent  election  in  New  York  supported  the  Democratic 
ticket,  it  is  due  chiefly  to  hrs  efforts  that  Tammany  offlce-hclders  have  thus  far  failed  to  burden  the  city  with  the 
Ramapo  water  contract,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $200,000,000.— Editor  ] 


THERE  are  two  ways  to  defeat  a  po- 
litical machine.  One  Avay  is  to  vote 
with  the  machine  of  the  opposing 
party;  the  other  is  for  the  people  to  nominate 
candidates  for  office  by  direct  vote  at  a 
primary  election.  One  method  cripples  the 
machine  for  a  time;  the  other  will  destroy  it. 
Party  machines  are  a  fungus  growth  on 
the  body  politic,  the  seed  of  which  is  polit- 
ical indifference.  The  machine  must  have 
something  to  feed  upon.  Those  in  large 
cities  thrive  upon  the  neglect  of  their  obli- 
gations by  party  voters,  and  the  impractical 
theories  of  amateur  reformer.  The  first 
product  of  the  machine  is  the  party  Boss; 
the  one  man  power  In  politics.  The  party 
machine  is  not  necessarily  dangerous,  be- 
cause organization  is  essential  to  success  in 
any  undertaking  where  many  individuals  or 


interests  are  involved.  It  is  the  machine 
personified,  the  one  man  power,  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Human  nature  is  always  selfish, 
and  as  a  rule  it  is  doubly  so  when  invested 
with  unrestricted  and  irresponsible  power. 
The  political  boss  who  trades  upon  his 
poAver,  using  it  to  enrich  himself  and  his 
friends,  is  merely  taking  advantage  of  the 
civic  indifference  of  the  majority  of  his  fel- 
low partisans.  No  individual  ever  controlled 
an  actual  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  city 
or  State. 

Railing  at  a  political  machine  will  not  de- 
stioy  it,  tho  every  Avord  be  a  sword  point 
and  every  phrase  a  true  indictment.  Unsup- 
ported charges  and  startling  assertions  will 
not  change  votes.  Get  the  good  men  to  go 
to  the  polls  and  bad  men  cannot  rule  a  re- 
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Party  division  is  good  for  liic  State     aiiiciidiiicnt,  to  bocouie  a  law.    They  would 


public. 

and  oisa nidation  is  essential  to  perpetuity 
of  institutions.  It  is  when  men  or  parties 
uialve  government  an  instrument  of  private 
business  that  politics  is  corrupt  and  ma- 
chinos  boconio  dangerous  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

The  chief  cause  of  complaint  against  exist- 
ing political  organizations  in  New  York  is 
tliat  the  voters  have  no  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  office.    Primaries  and 
conventions  have  become  mere  formalities, 
and  are  manipulated  to  confirm  the  dictation 
of  one  man.    Candidates  selected  in  that  way 
feel  that  their  chief  responsibility  is  to  the 
man   who   saves   them    the   risk   of   testing 
their  strength  with  the  people  by  giving  to 
them  a  party  nomination  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal favor.    This  system  is  wrong  and  con- 
trary to  the  theory  of  government  by  the 
people.    There  is  but  one  swift  and  certain 
remedy  for  the  present  condition.    That  is  a 
primary  election  law  that  will  compel  the 
nomination  of  all  candidates  for  local  offices 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.    The  present 
primary  law  provides  for  party  enrollment, 
with  ample  safeguards  for  fairness  and  se- 
crecy in  voting,  but  the  balloting  under  this 
act  is  confined  to  the  selection  of  members 
of  party  committees  and  delegates  to  nomi- 
nating conventions.      This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  the  law  is  a  good  one,  but 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.      Amend  the  law 
so  that  nominations  shall  be  made  at  the 
party  primaries,  and  no  man  can  dictate  who 
shall  and  shall  not  run  for  office  in  New 
York. 

If  the  people  really  want  to  destroy  the 
political  power  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
Uepublican  machine  in  this  city,  and  want  to 
select  their  own  candidates  for  office,  they 
'•an  accomplish  the  task  in  a  year.  If  they 
will  compel  the  Legislature  to  amend  the 
l>riinary  election  law  so  that  all  nominations 
shall  be  by  primary  election  the  overthrow 
i>f  one  man  power  will  be  easily  accom- 
lilished.  The  provision,  however,  must  be 
mandatory,  not  permissive.  With  such  a 
law  the  occupation  of  the  party  boss,  who 
selects  men  for  office,  would  be  gone  as  soon 
as  the  act  took  effect. 


not  dare  to  oppose  it  if  the  matter  were  prop- 
erly presented.  Each  and  every  boss  and 
machine  claims  to  derive  power  from  the 
people,  to  represent  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  respective  parties.  Any  open  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  leader  to  prevent  a  full  and 
free  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  voters 
of  his  party  would  be  a  humiliating  and  fatal 
confession  of  weakness. 

The  proposition  is  so  simple  every  voter 
can  understand  it.    There  could  be  no  decep- 
tion.   'The  plan  is:  let  the  Republican  voters 
nominate  their  candidates  for  office  and  let 
the  Democratic  voters  nominate  the  candi- 
dates of  their  party  by  the  simple  method 
of  casting  a  secret  ballot,  the  man  receiving 
the  largest  number  of  votes  in  each  case  to 
be  the  nominee.    By  this  method  government 
is  restored  directly  to  the  people,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  act  should  be  as  brief  and  simple 
as  possible.    It  is  the  theory  of  our  form  of 
government  that  any  citizen  may  aspire  to 
any  office.    This  plan  would  put  that  theory 
into  practice  in  a  popular  way.    There  should 
be  no  greater  restrictions  on   the   right  to 
seek  office  than  a  provision  that  every  man 
standing  for  a  nomination  should  pay  the 
cost  of  his  own  ballots.    There  are  already 
ample  provisions  in  the  primary  election  law 
against  bribery,  intimidation  and  other  cor- 
rupt practices.      When  the  people  nominate 
there  will  be  no  partj-  bosses  and  no  machine 
candidates.       One   voter   will   have  just  as 
much  power  as  another  in  the  selection  of 
the  men  who  are  to  run  for  office  as  the  can- 
didates of  his  party. 

The  system  is  not  new.  It  has  been  in 
force  for  several  years  in  a  number  of  South- 
ern and  Western  States.  In  several  instances 
party  candidates  for  governor  have  been 
chosen  by  means  of  primary  elections.  The 
plan  has  worked  perfectly,  and  in  several 
States  the  Democrats  have  made  it  a  party 
law  for  all  local  nominations.  It  can  be 
made  a  State  or  local  law  in  New  York,  and 
no  corrupt  party  machine  or  boss  could  sur- 
vive its  enforcement  for  a  year.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Stale  Legislature  who  opposed 
such  an  act  would  thereby  confess  himself 
the  cringing  creature  of  a  boss,  afraid  to 
It  may  be  said  that  Tammany  and  the  Re-  trust  the  people  whose  votes  placed  him  in 
publican  machine  would  not  permit  such  an     office. 
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When  the  people  uomiuate,  offices  cannot 
he  bought  and  sold;  the  honest  and  faithful 
public  servant  cannot  be  turned  down  by  one 
man,  and  the  public  business  cannot  be  con- 
trolled for  private  gain.  Another  important 
point  gained  would  be  that  the  public  would 


have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of 
the  character  and  merits  of  men  who  sought 
office  before  they  became  party  candidates. 
When  the  people  nominate,  the  game  of  poli- 
tics will  be  played  in  the  open. 

Nbw  York  City 


Notes  of  an  Itinerant  Policeman* 

v.— A  PENOLOGICAL  PILGRIMAGE. 
By  Josiah  Flynt. 


ONE  of  the  advantages  that  the  itiner- 
ant policeman  has  over  the  stationary 
officer  is  that  he  can  inspect  a  largo 
number  of  penal  institutions  and  find  out 
who,  among  the  people  he  has  to  keep  trade 
of,  are  shut  up.  The  municipal  officer  may 
know  that  a  certain  "  professional  "  is  out 
of  his  bailiwick,  but  unless  he  can  place  him 
elsewhere  iie  is  never  sure  when  or  where  he 
may  turn  up  again.  The  itinerant  officer,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  follow  a  man,  and  if  he 
gets  into  prison  the  officer  knows  it  immedi- 
ately. This  is  a  very  definite  gain  in  the  police 
business,  and  it  would  be  well  if  police  forces 
generally  were  given  the  benefit  of  it.  There  is 
a  National  Bureau  of  Identification  to  which 
officers  who  are  members  may  apply  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  any  offender  of  whom 
there  is  a  record,  and  the  institution  is  to  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  police  life,  but  voluntary  information 
in  regard  to  convicts  sent  to  police  chiefs  at 
least  by  prison  wardens  would  also  be  help- 
ful. 

My  interest  in  the  lock-ups,  jails,  work- 
houses and  penitentiaries  that  I  visited  on 
my  travels  was,  in  a  measure,  professional, 
but  I  was  mainly  concerned  in  getting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  their  physical  condition 
and  management,  and  in  finding  out  to  what 
extent  they  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  crime. 
All  told,  I  inspected  about  thirty-five  places 
of  detention  and  penal  institutions,  and  they 
represent  the  best  and  worst  of  their  kind 
in  the  country.  In  criticising  them  I  would 
not  have  it  understood  that  I  hold  the  offi- 
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cials  in  charge  necessarily  responsible  for 
their  condition — the  taxpayers  decide  wheth- 
er a  community  shall  have  a  truly  modern 
prison  or  not;  my  purpose  is  merely  to  re- 
port what  I  saw  and  to  comment  objectively 
on  .my  finding. 

I  visited  more    lock-ups    than    anything 
else.    On  reaching  a  town,  I  went  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  "  calaboose  "  to  see  who  were 
held  there.    Sometimes  the  little  prison  was 
empty  and  then  again  every  cell  would  be  oc- 
cupied, but  in  a  week  I  generally  saw  from 
thirty  to  fifty  inmates.    Mature  men  predom- 
inated, but  women  and  boys  were  also  to  be 
found.    The  women    were    invariably    sepa- 
rated from  the  men  by  at  least  a  cell  wall, 
but  the  boys,  and  I  saw  some  not  over  ten 
years  old,  were  thrown    in    with    the    most 
hardened  criminals.    They  were  allowed  to 
pass  about  among  the  men  in  the  lock-up  cor- 
ridor, and  at  night  were  shut  up  with  them 
in  the  cells.    This  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
lock-up  system  in  the  United  States.    Very 
little  effort  is  made  in  the  smaller  towns  to 
separate  the  young  from  the  old,  the  harden- 
ed from  the  unhardened,  and  even  in  the 
lock-ups  of  large  cities  a  much  more  careful 
classification  of  the    inmates    is    necessary. 
The  officials  in  charge  of  these  places  excuse 
the  policy  now  in  vogue  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  not  room  enough  to  give  the  boys 
better  attention,  and  the  taxpayers  say  that 
there  is  not  money  enough  in  the  community 
to  build  large  lock-ups.    There  is  always  a 
reason  of  some  sort  for  every  blunder  that  is 
made,  but  as  long  as  we  make  our  lock-upn 
"  kindergartens  of  crime,"  as  I  once  heard  a 
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criminal  call  them,  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  us  to  wonder  why  we  have  so  many 
offenders.  It  is  a  fashion  nowadays  to  run 
to  "  the  positive  school  "  of  Italy  and  France 
for  an  explanation  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  criminal,  to  ask  Signor  Lombroso  to  diag- 
nose the  situation,  but  in  this  country  we  need 
but  make  a  round  of  our  lock-ups  to  discover 
where  the  fresh  crop  of  offenders  comes 
from.  They  generally  get  to  the  lock-up 
from  the  "  slum,"  where  they  may  or  may 
not  have  shown  criminal  proclivities,  but 
once  in  the  lock-up  and  allowed  to  associate 
with  the  old  offenders,  very  few  of  them,  in- 
deed, escape  the  contaminating  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  county  jail  may  be  described  as  the 
public  school  of  crime.  There  are  some  coun- 
ty jails  in  which  a  thorough  classification  of 
the  inmates  is  secured,  but  there  is  only  a 
handful  of  these  jails  compared  with  the  hun- 
dreds in  which  young  and  old,  first  offenders 
and  habitual  criminals,  ai-e  all  jumbled  to- 
gether. I  can  write  from  a  full  experience  in 
regard  to  our  county  jails  because  I  have 
not  only  had  to  visit  them  as  a  police  officer, 
but  I  have  also  had  to  "  serve  time  "  in  them 
as  a  tramp,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
Practically  any  boy,  no  matter  what  his 
training  has  been,  can  be  made  a  criminal  if 
handed  over  to  skilled  jail  instructors,  and 
every  day  in  the  year  some  lad,  who,  after 
all  is  said,  is  really  only  mischievous,  is  com- 
mitted by  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace  to  a  county  prison.  There  is  no  other 
place  for  the  magistrate  to  send  the  boy  if 
his  parents  demand  his  incarceration  and 
the  sheriff  is  not  prepared  to  take  him  to  the 
reform  school  immediately,  and  so  he  is 
tossed  into  the  general  rag-bag  of  offenders 
to  take  his  chances.  He  is  eventually  sent  to 
the  reform  school  or  house  of  correction, 
where  it  is  theoretically  supposed  that  he  is 
going  to  be  reformed;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
majority  of  professional  offenders  in  this 
country  have  generally  spent  a  part  of  their 
youth  in  just  such  institutions,  where  they 
were  no  more  reformed  than  is  a  confirmed 
jail-bird  on  his  release  from  a  penitentiary. 
It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  change 
any  boy  who  goes  to  a  reform  school  after  a 
long  sitting  in  a  county  jail,  and  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  our  reformatories  accomplish 


what  they  do.  The  superintendent  of  a  re- 
formatory school  in  Colorado  took  me  to  task 
some  years  ago  for  making  the  statement  in 
public  in  regard  to  tramps  that  I  have  just 
made  about  professional  criminals— that  the 
majority  of  them  have  experienced  reform 
school  discipline— and  he  said  that  it  was  a 
thoroughly  established  fact  that  tramps  keep 
out  of  such  places.  Of  course  they  keep  out  of 
them  as  full  grown  men,  as  do  also  grown-up 
thieves,  but  they  are  sent  to  them  as  young- 
sters, if  apprehended  for  some  offence,  wheth- 
er they  like  it  or  not,  and  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  tramps  and  criminal  life  knows 
this  to  be  true. 

I  make  so  much  mention  of  boys  in  this  pa- 
per because  they  are  to  be  the  next  genera- 
tion of  offenders  unless  we  succeed  in  rescu- 
ing them  from  a  criminal  life  while  they  are 
still  susceptible  to  good  influences,  and  we  are 
not  doing  this,  or  even  seriously  thinking 
about  it,  when  we  give  them  professional 
thieves  and  convicted  murderers  as  associates 
in  jails. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  by 
which  the  county  jail  system  can  be  im- 
proved, and  I  favor  the  one  which  recom- 
mends that  the  county  institution  be  abol- 
ished entirely  and  that  two  or  three  well 
equipped  houses  of  detention  be  made  to  suf- 
fice for  an  entire  State.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  only  be  a  great  deal  cheaper 
than  the  present  practice,  but  it  would  per- 
mit of  a  careful  division  of  all  the  inmates. 
Some  of  our  workhouses  are  already  run  on 
this  basis,  several  coimties  contributing  to- 
ward the  support  and  maintenance  of  each. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  make  a 
county's  contributions  toward  the  support  of 
a  jail  proportionate  to  its  population,  but  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  great  difficulty  In  ar- 
ranging a  satisfactory  contract;  and  it  is  time 
anyhow  that  we  throw  over  some  of  our 
commercial  notions  about  making  corrective 
and  penal  institutions  pay  their  way.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  them  effective  in 
checking  crime,  and  if  they  are  successful  in 
this  very  important  particular  we  can  well 
afford  to  put  a  little  money  in  them  without 
worrying  about  the  financial  returns. 

I  visited  but  one  reformatory  during  my 
pilgrimage,  but  it  was  reprosontative  of  the 
latest  of  these  institutions;  I  refer  to  the  El- 
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iiiira  (N.  Y.)  type.    The    old    and    hardened 
"  professional  "  calls  these  places  the  high 
schools  of  crime,  the  next  grade  after  the 
county  jail,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in 
this  classification.    It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that 
a  number  of  offenders  are  committed  to  these 
institutions  who  ought  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  penitentiary,  and  it  is  particularly  dis- 
gusting to  him    to  see    educated    men    with 
"  pull  "  and  friends,  who  have  been  convicted 
of  crimes  for  which  less  favored  offenders 
would  receive  sentences  to  the  Stg.te  prison, 
relieved  of  the  disgrace  of  going  to  prison 
by    being     sent    to     the     "  kids'     pen,"    as 
the  reformatory  is  also  sometimes  called;  but 
admitting  all  this,  I  believe  that  the  modern 
reformatory,  when  well  managed,  represents 
the  best  penological  notions.    As  in  all  pris- 
ons, however,  where  the  inmates  work  on 
the  association  basis,  a  great  deal  can  be 
taught  that  is  not  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
institution,  and  it  is  consequently  no  surprise 
to  meet  in  the    open    criminals    who    have 
"  served  time  "  in  reformatories.    In  the  re- 
formatory that  I  visited  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  to  find  that  men    whose  faces, 
manner  and  bearing  proved  them  to  be,  if 
not  actual  pi'ofessionals,  at  least  understudies 
of  men  who  are,  were  mixed  up  in  the  work- 
shops  and   elsewhei'e    with    young   fellows 
whom  any  one  would  have  picked  out  for 
comparatively  innocent  offenders.    I  believe 
in  the  principle  of    association    in    certain 
corrective  institutions  also,  but  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  indiscriminate  companionship,      A 
natural  reply  to  my  criticism  is  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  who  are  the  old  offenders,  but  a 
prison  official  who  knows  his  business  and 
has  learned  how  to  read  faces  and  to  inter- 
pret actions  ought  to  be  able  to  separate  the 
"  crook  "  from  the  beginner  in  crime.    It  is  a 
false  notion  to  think  that  the  former  is  going 
to  be  helped  by  association  with  the  latter. 
A  prison  is  a  prison,  no    matter    by    what 
euphemistic  name  it  is  called,  and  the  old  of- 
fender is  not  going  to  allow  any  "  mother's 
boy  "  fellow  prisoner  to  set  him  an  example. 
In  the  criminal  world,  as  in  the  larger  world 
on  which  it  lives,  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  operative,  and  the  fittest,  as  a 
rule,  are  those  Avho  are  the  most  hardened; 
in  prison  and  out,  it  is  they  who  really  run 
things. 


Another  mistake  made  in  the  reformatory 
in  question,  according  to  my  view,  is  the  age 
limit  by  which  admission  into  the  institution 
is  regulated.  When  a  young  man  has  reached 
his  twenty-first  year  and  commits  a  crime 
which  calls  for  a  prison  sentence,  I  say 
let  him  have  it,  no  matter  whose  son  he  may 
be,  provided  the  penitentiary  authorities  ob- 
serve the  classification  referred  to  above.  If 
it  can  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  young  man  is  mentally  deficient  and 
not  accountable  for  his  actions,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  State  prison  is  no  place  for  him, 
but,  otherwise,  it  is  my  observation  that 
more  good  than  harm  is  done  if  he  is 
made  to  suffer  the  punishment  that  the  law 
demands,  I  i-ealize  that  I  am  on  debatable 
ground  in  taking  this  view  of  such  cases,  but 
they  are  debatable  largely  because  the  differ- 
ent opinions  held  in  regard  to  them  are  the 
result  of  different  observations.  Mine  have 
been  made  mainly  in  the  outdoor  criminal 
world,  and  I  have  not  had  a  wide  experience 
with  the  offender  in  confinement,  but  I  have 
met  the  pampered  young  criminal  so  often, 
and  it  has  been  so  plain  that  it  was  light  pun- 
ishment which  trained  him  to  stand  the  more 
severe,  that  I  have  come  to  believe  that  a 
quick  checking-up  at  the  start  would  have 
been  more  beneficial. 

Of  penitentiaries  I  saw  two,  each  in  a 
different  State.  One  contained  about  2,500 
inmates,  and  the  other  about  1,800,  It  is  not 
easy  even  for  a  police  officer  to  explore  these 
institutions  freely,  I  know  of  one  warden 
who  refuses  to  let  the  police  have  photo- 
graphs of  criminals  in  his  charge;  he  says 
•  that  "it  is  not  nice  to  pass  them  around,"— 
but  I  managed  to  see  a  good  deal  that  I 
could  not  possibly  have  seen  as  an  ordinary 
visitor  hurried  through  by  a  guard. 

As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that 
a  penitentiary  reflects  the  warden's  person- 
ality. There  are  rules  to  be  observed  and 
work  to  be  done  which  have  been  arranged 
and  planned  for  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
but  the  warden  is  the  man  with  whom  the 
prisoners  have  to  deal,  and  they  look  up  to 
him  as  the  principal  authority  in  every  day 
matters.  His  main  anxiety  is  to  get  good 
conduct  out  of  his  charges,  and  he  has  to  ex- 
periment with  various  methods.  Some  war- 
dens    favor     one     method     and    some     an- 
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other.  Ono,  for  instance,  will  think  that 
leniency  and  kindness  work  best,  while 
anotlier  will  recommend  whipping,  the  dun- 
geon, electricity,  hot  water,  etc.,  for  recalci- 
trant inmates.  The  idea  of  each  warden  is 
that  he  wants  things  to  go  smoothly,  and  if 
they  do  not,  he  has  to  straighten  them  out  as 
best  he  can.  All  this  is  very  interesting  from 
tlie  warden's  point  of  view,  and  it  interested 
me  also  somewhat  when  visiting  the  two 
penitentiaries,  but  my  main  endeavor  was  to 
try  to  find  out  to  what  extent  these  institu- 
tions were  lessening  the  number  of  criminals 
in  the  communities  which  they  served.  A 
man  may  be  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  while  in  du- 
rance, and  the  warden  may  pride  himself  on 
the  good  conduct  he  is  getting  out  of  him, 
bur  how  is  be  going  to  be  when  be  has  his 
liberty  once  more?  The  cleverest  criminal  is 
usually  the  most  docile  prisoner,  and  yet  he 
takes  up  crime  again  as  his  profession  after 
his  time  has  expired,  and  the  penitentiary 
has  been  in  his  case  merely  a  house  of  deten- 
tion. Excepting  the  death  penalty,  however, 
imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  is  the 
final  form  of  punishment  that  we  have 
in  this  country,  and  if  it  fails  to  check 
crime,  either  our  criminals  are  increasing  out 
of  proportion  to  our  means  for  taking  care  of 
them,  or  we  do  not  administer  the  proper 
chastisement.  From  what  I  have  been  able 
to  see  of  our  penitentiaries  as  a  visitor,  and 
have  lieard  about  them  as  a  fellow  traveler 
with  tramps,  and  incidentally  with  criminals, 
1  am  inclined  to  accept  the  second  conclusion. 
Crime  has  increased  in  this  country  faster 
than  the  population,  but  in  the  older  States 
there  are  enough  penal  institutions  to  take 
care  of  the  offenders,  if  they  were  made  to 
have  the  discouraging  effect  on  criminals 
that  similar  institutions  have  in  Europe. 

The  late  Austin  Bidwell,  an  American  of- 
fender who  had  a  long  experience  in  an  Eng- 
lish prison,  and  who  was  a  competent  judge 
of  the  kind  of  punishment  that  is  the  most 
deterrent,  once  said  to  me  that  he  believed 
that  a  short  imprisonment,  if  made  very  se- 
vere, accomplished  more  than  a  long  impris- 
onment with  comforts.  And  he  added  that  he 
thought  tliat  in  the  United  States  a  mistake 
was  made  in  giving  criminals  long  sentences 


to  easy  prisons.  I  hold  more  or  less  to  the 
same  view.  Penologically,  I  think  that  the 
punishment  in  vogue  in  Delaware  for  cer- 
tain offenses  is  wiser  and  more  to  the  point 
than  that  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Punishment  in  prison  ought  not  to  be  whol- 
ly retributive— it  has  been  well  called  ex- 
piatory discipline — but  it  ought  to  check 
crime,  and  up  to  date  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  our  prisons  are  achieving  this 
end.  In  many  of  them  the  discipline  is  too 
lenient.  At  one  of  the  prisons  I  visited,  two 
Sundays  of  the  month  are  given  up  to  a  lawn 
festival  which  the  prisoners'  friends  may  at- 
tend. They  bring  lunch  baskets  and  join  the 
prisoners  in  the  prison  garden,  where  they 
chat,  eat  ice-cream  and  drink  lemonade  sold 
at  a  booth  presided  over  by  one  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  generally  amuse  themselves.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  attending  a  picnic. 
In  a  talk  with  the  warden  in  regard  to  the 
affair,  he  said  that  he  found  that  such  favors 
made  the  prisoners  more  tractable. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  a  prison  is  not  a 
place  where  favors  of  this  character  need  be 
expected  or  shown,  and  if  good  conduct  can 
only  be  got  out  of  them  by  being  "  nice  "  to 
them  after  this  fashion,  they  would  better  be 
shut  up  in  their  cells  until  they  can  learn  to 
obey. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  put  two  queries: 
Why  is  it  that  the  cleverest  criminals  in  our 
prisons  are  frequently  to  be  found  taking 
their  ease  in  the  prison  hospitals  and  "  insane 
wards,"  and  how  does  it  come  that  men  who 
belong  to  the  class  of  prisoners  who  ought  to 
wear  the  "  stripes  "  are  allowed  the  clothes 
which  ordinarily  are  only  given  to  prisoners 
who  have  passed  the  "  stripe  "  period  of  their 
incarceration?  In  one  penitentiary  I  found  a 
politician  and  rich  physician  favored  in  the 
latter  particular,  and  in  the  hospital  and  in- 
sane ward  of  another,  enjoying  themselves  in 
rocking  chairs  and  a  private  garden,  I  found 
more  professional  thieves  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  institution.  I  ask  the  questions 
in  all  innocence,  but  there  are  those  who 
claim  that  correct  answers  to  them  would 
disclose  some  very  bad  practices  in  prison 
management. 

New  York  City. 


Thanksgiving, 

By  Joel   Benton, 


BLOOM  of  spring  and  summer's  glow 
Joyful  come  and  swiftly  go; 
Not  a  hint  you  find  to-day 
Of  the  aureole  of  May. 

Dead  are  all  the  flowers  of  June, 
Changed  the  cooing  brooklet's  tune; 
Summer's  singing  birds  have  flown 
To  some  far  off,  tropic  zone. 

The  gorgeous  show  October  gave 
Nature  would  not  pause  to  save; 
But,  hastening  on,  the  rapid  year 
Stands  in  desolation  drear. 


How    the   North    Wind   moans   and   grieves 
Over  carpets  of  dead  leaves; 
But  in  cellar,  barn  and  bin 
Harvests  rich  are  gathered  in. 

War's  grim  face,  a  specter  drear. 
Trembling,  feels  its  finish  near;  ' 

It  came  that  Tyranny  might  cease 
And  Justice  bring  enduring  peace. 

Thanks  fill  the  hearts  for  halcyon  skies, 
And  bettered  human  destinies; 
For  the  swift  years,  which,  as  they  fly 
Lift  up  mankind  in  passing  by. 

POUGHKEKPSIE,    N     Y. 


A 


Letter    to    the    President    and  the  American 

People 


By  Serior  F.   Agoncilio, 

Agbnt  of  Aguinaldo's  Govfrnment. 


1HAVE  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  in 
several  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
the  address  delivered  by  the  most  Hon. 
President  McKinley  at  "  Ocean  Grove." 

I  consider  Mr.  McKinley  a  most  honorable 
gentleman  who  deserves  my  highest  esteem; 
but  conforming  to  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science and  rendering  tribute  to  the  laws  of 
truth,  I  can  never  consent  to  admit  that  the 
Philippine  army  be  accused  of  an  action  of 
which  it  is  not  guilty,  the  more  so  as  the  ob- 
ject of  this  imputation  is  to  excite  the  na- 
tional feelings  of  the  reflective  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  Hon.  President  aflirms  that  the  Philip- 
pines were  the  first  to  fire  against  the  Amer- 
icans, and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
present  war.  It  is  an  error.  TMr.  McKinley 
has  been  wrongly  informed.  He  must  not 
forget  that  just  after  they  had  received  in- 
telligence of  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  Americans 
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the  fault  was  attributed  to  me,  because,  it 
was  said,  I  had  sent  various  telegrams  to  my 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
non-ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain.    Now  it 
is  well  enough  known  that  I  protested  ener- 
getically and  publicly  against  such  an  in- 
famous accusation,  and  begged  to  have  the 
text  of  those  supposed  telegrams  published, 
with  which,  according  to  what  was  asserted, 
General    Otis     or   the    Washington    Govern- 
ment had  been  enchanted.    I  asked  for  their 
publication   in   order  to  deny  them  by  the 
authentic  copies  of  all  the  telegrams  I  had 
sent  to  my  Government  during  my  last  stay 
at   Washington.    General   Otis,   or  his   Gov- 
ernment, did  not  publish  the  telegrams  at- 
tributed  to    me.    How   could   they   be   pub- 
lished if  they  did  not  exist  ?    If  they  do  ex- 
ist, they  are  false  I 

Contrary  to  the  assertions  made,  the  Hon. 
I'resident  Aguinaldo,   in   his   various   mani- 
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festoes  directed  to  the  Philippine  people,  af- 
firmed iu  a  most  categorical  way  that  the 
American  soldiers  were  those  who  provoked 
the  conflict;  and  iu  order  to  convince  the 
Hon.  President  McKiuIey  of  his  error,  I  need 
not  refer  to  all  the  facts  which  prove  in  the 
most  indisputable  manner  that  the  beginning 
of  the  hostilities— the  deplorable  conse- 
quences of  which  we  all  regret— neither  was 
caused  nor  could  have  been  caused  by  the 
Philippines,  but  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the 
following: 

J'irst.  Mr.  McKinley  must  recollect  the 
contents  of  my  letters,  dated  the  11th  and 
24th,  respectively,  of  January  last,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  uo  doubt, 
communicated  them  to  him.  I  abstain  for 
the  present  from  publishing  them. 

Second.  ISIy  Government,  always  en- 
deavoring to  adjust  differences  and  to  main- 
tain the  cordial  relations  created  between  the 
Philippines  and  America  on  the  field  of  honor 
against  the  common  enemy,  Spain,  gave  way 
to  the  demands  of  General  Otis,  yielding  to 
him  all  the  posts  in  Manila  which  our  sol- 
diers had  conquered  from  the  Spanish  at  the 
sacrifice  of  many  lives,  on  the  12th  and  13th 
of  August  last,  and  took  into  consideration 
what  the  said  General  declared— viz.,  that 
these  posts  were  comprised  in  the  "  Protocol 
of  Peace,"  contracted  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Washington  and  that  of  Spain. 

Third.  My  Government,  always  aspiring  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  friendly  relations 
between  America  and  Itself,  not  only  ap- 
pointed me  its  representative  to  the  Wash- 
ington Government,  but  also  nominated  a 
commission,  the  individuals  of  which  repre- 
sented all  social  classes,  in  order  that  we,  as 
a  united  people,  might  lay  before  the  Hon. 
President  McKiuley  our  legitimate  aspira- 
tions founded  on  our  independence,  and  that 
we  might  succeed  on  the  same  basis  in  ob- 
taining a  friendly  understanding  with  the 
Washington  Government.  All  my  endeav- 
ors, all  my  efforts  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley the  granting  of  an  audience  in  order 
to  discuss  in  an  amicable  way  the  future  des- 
tiny of  my  country  were  useless;  my  above- 
mentioned  letters  and  other  diplomatic  pa- 
pers sent  to  him  obtained— his  sole  reply— ab- 
solute silence. 

Fourth  and  last.    I  followed  with  great  at- 


tention the  discussions  in  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  Philippine  Islands.  1  know  suffi- 
ciently well  that  some  eminent  Senators,  im- 
pressed with  their  sacred  duties,  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  the  independence  of  my  country,  and 
doubtless  the  same  Senate  would  have  rec- 
ognized the  said  independence  had  not  on 
the  fatal  4th  of  February  commenced  those 
hostilities  in  Manila,  provoked  by  those  who 
had  private  or  other  interests  in  provoking 
them.  In  fact,  by  means  of  those  hostilities 
they  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  above 
named  "  Treaty  of  Peace,"  without  a  sub- 
joined resolution  in  favor  of  Philippine  In- 
dependence Avhich  had  been  proposed,  through 
the  votes  of  three  Senators,  who,  by  voting 
for  the  said  ratification  stirred  up  so-called 
patriotic  feelings,  which  resulted  in  the  afore- 
said sad  events  of  the  4th  of  February.  To 
support  these  affirmations  I  refer  to  the 
"  Congressional  Record,"  which  contains  all 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  to  March  of  the  present  year  on  the 
Philippine  question.  Now  the  Senate  not  yet 
having  decided  with  mature  deliberation  on 
the  future  policy  regarding  my  country,  the 
executive  power  of  the  Hon.  President  Mc- 
Kinley is  left  to  his  own  judgment,  since  in 
the  interim  no  other  resolutions  have  been 
adopted. 

Examining  with  impartiality  the  facts 
which  I  have  just  exposed,  and  which  can- 
not be  denied,  I  ask  who  has  been  most  in- 
terested in  the  outbreak  of  these  hostilities 
which  have  caused  two  peoples— yesterday 
brothers  or  allies— to  be  the  most  infuriated 
enemies  ?  Certainly  not  the  Philippines, 
who  considered  the  Americans  as  their  lib- 
erators, and  who  knew  that  their  duty  lay  in 
an  eternal  gratitude  to  be  proved  by  actions 
toward  the  people  who  had  co-operated  with 
them  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor, 
and  who  were  convinced  that  the  Americans 
would  never  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Philippine  independence. 

There  is  yet  time  for  the  Hon.  President 
McKinley  to  reconsider  his  decision,  un- 
doubtedly due  to  bad  information;  and  the 
Philippine  people  still  expect  from  the  noble 
American  nation  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
sacred  traditions  of  the  North  Americans 
these  mistakes  should  be  rectified,  thus  pre- 
serving the  inviolable  principles  of  the  eel- 
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ebrated  Constitution  of  tlio  linniortal  Wash- 
ington, even  if  disappointing  a  party  which 
endeavors  to  sacrifice  to  its  unbounded  am- 
bition, in  a  bloody  and  interminable  struggle, 
two  peoples  which  might  be  brothers  forever. 

The  Hon.  President  also  affirmed  in  his 
speech  that  before  the  ratification  of  the 
"  Treaty  of  Peace  "  the  American  authority 
was  circumscribed  about  the  walled  city  of 
Manila  and  its  bay.  In  this  I  agree  with  the 
Hon.  President,  but  not  so  with  regard  to  his 
affirmation  that  Spain  possessed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Philippine  Archipelago;  I 
deny  the  latter  assertion.  It  is  another  error. 
I  trust  the  Hon.  President  will  read  quietly 
my  "  memorandum  "  dated  30th  of  January 
of  the  same  year,  which  I  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate  with  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  mem- 
orandum the  Hon.  President  will  see  our 
Provisional  Constitution,  newly  modified,  and 
a  map  on  which  are  clearly  marked  the  ter- 
ritories which  were  respectively  under  the 
American,  the  Spanish  and  the  Philippine 
domination,  a  considerable  time  before  the 
ratification  of  the  said  Treaty  of  Peace  by  the 
American  Senate  and  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain.  I  am  going  to  give  some  more  data 
just  as  important  in  the  present  article, 
which  will  be  continued. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  Philippine 
army,  and  under  the  domination  of  my  Gov- 
ernment was  187,848  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  9,385,000  inhabitants.  The 
American  army  occupied  a  territory  of  148 
square  miles,  with  300,000  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  land  which  was  conquered  by  our 
army  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  August,  1898. 
from  the  Spanish,  and  which  my  Govern- 
ment unsuspiciously  ceded  to  General  Otis 
for  reasons  already  explained.  The  Spanish 
army  occupied  a  territory  of  81,830  square 
miles,  with  305,000  inhabitants.  I  can  prove 
by  means  of  documents  to  the  Hon.  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  whole  world  thqt  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  forces  was 
undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  Philippines  when 
the  places  defended  by  the  former  were  taken 
by  the  latter,  and  that  before  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  authority  of 
my  Government  was  (and  Is)  acknowledged 
and  respected  by  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine   Archipelago,    and    that   our   flag 


waved  over  almost  liio  whole  territory  with 
(he  exception  of  Manila,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  American  troops,  and  one  or  two 
Spanish  detachments  which  ultimately  cap- 
itulated in  favor  of  our  soldiers  after  a  long 
and  bloody  war;  the  same  thing  happened 
with  a  Spanish  detachment  in  the  small  dis- 
Irict  of  Baler. 

I  must  ask  President  McKinley  to  read 
without  abandoning  himself  to  the  passions' 
of  "conventionalism"  or  "spirit  of  partial- 
ity," my  protest  dated  12th  December,  1898, 
which  I  wrote  in  Paris  against  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Spanish-American  Commission  of 
Peace,  by  whieli  Convention  Spain  gave  up 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States 
for  $20,000,000.  I  also  entreat  President  Mc- 
Kinley to  road  with  impartiality  my  mem- 
oranda dated  11th  and  30th  of  January  of 
the  present  year,  which,  if  he  does  not  pos- 
sess, are  to  be  found  in  the  State  Office.  In 
all  these  documents  I  prove  the  nullity  of  the 
said  cession,  for  Spain  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  cede  what  it  did  not  possess; 
and  I  consequently  prove  the  Indisputable 
right  of  the  Philippines  to  be  independent. 

It  remains  still  to  be  questioned  whether,  if 
Spain  ever  possessed  the  sovereignty  over 
the  Philippines  (which  we  deny  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view),  the  said  sovereignty 
had  not  been  extinguished  by  our  armies 
and  ceased  to  exist,  ex  facto  et  jure,  before  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  the  American 
Senate  and  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain.  Does 
President  McKinley  doubt  this  ? 

Now  if  President  McKinley  intended  to 
avail  himself  of  the  "  void  "  or  "  false  title  " 
of  cession,  even  at  the  cost  of  violating  in- 
ternational public  rights,  why  did  he  and  his 
official  representatives  in  the  Philippines  al- 
low our  army  to  struggle  from  day  to  day 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  shed  streams 
of  blood  for  the  sake  of  their  independence, 
wliicli  they  were  not  to  obtain  ?  Does  not 
the  Hon.  President  and  his  representatives 
think  that  such  would  be  a  horrid  crime,  in 
opposition  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  the 
American  people  ?  How  would  President  Mji 
McKinley  and  all  civilized  nations  judge  of 
a  people,  who,  after  having  shed  so  much 
blood,  and  made  such  heavy  sacrifices  to 
throw  oil'  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor,  should 
accept  another  yoke  in  the  hour  of  their  sue- 
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cess  V  Certainly  such  a  people  would  be  con- 
sidered as  beiug  degenerate,  without  virility, 
without  life,  without  any  notion  of  liberty  or 
justice— in  one  word,  it  would  be  considered 
as  barbarous.  The  Philippine  people  cannot 
accept  such  a  defaming  title;  it  has  accom- 
plished inexpressible  sacrifices,  and  will  use 
its  last  strength  in  order  to  obtain  its  inde- 
pendence, the  sole  source  of  its  general  wel- 
fare. The  nation  which  would  place  an  ob- 
stacle to  this  legitimate  aspiration  would 
commit  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 

What  would  President  McKinley  say  if 
France,  after  having  co-operated  in  the  great 
worlt  of  the  emancipation  of  the  United 
States,  had  tried  by  main  force  to  put  them 
under  its  sovereignty,  under  the  frivolous 
pretext  of  humanitarian  feelings  ?    Would  it 


lie  recognized  lliat  France  had  the  sacred 
duty  of  giving  its  civilization  to  the  United 
States  to  establish  there  a  government  which 
would  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants— phrases  always  coming  from 
tlie  lips  of  President  McKinley  in  speaking 
of  the  Philippines  V  I  entreat  the  Hon.  Pres- 
ident to  cast  a  look  backward  on  the  sacred 
"  Declaration  of  Independence,"  a  document 
of  inestimable  value  for  those  concerned  in  it 
as  well  as  for  strangers,  and  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  whether  the  American  Constitu- 
tion does  or  does  not  authorize  the  President 
to  take  under  his  sovereignty,  by  main  force, 
a  people  which  sacrifices  its  blood  and  its 
dearest  interests  for  the  sake  of  independ- 
ence. 

Paris,  France. 


Giving  Thanks. 

By  Elizabeth  Lord  Condit. 


A 


LITTLE  strength  was  lost  each  day, 
A  little  hope  dropped  by  the  way, 
The  feet  dragged  slowly  up  the  road. 
The  shoulders  bent  beneath  their  load, 
Courage  seemed  dying  in  the  heart. 
The  will  played  but  a  feeble  part. 
Night  brought  no  ease 
Day  no  surcease 
From  lioavy  cares  or  wearying  smart. 
Tlien  why  give  thanks  ? 


Somehow  strength  lasted  through  the  day, 
Hope  joined  with  courage  in  the  way; 
Tlie  feet  still  kept  the  up-hill  road, 
Tlie  shoulders  did  not  drop  their  load, 
An  unseen  power  sustained  the  heart 
When  flesh  and  will  failed  in  their  part. 

While  God  gave  light 

By  day  and  night 
And  also  grace  to  bear  the  smart. 

For  this  give  thanks. 


Thanks  for  the  daily  bread  which  feeds 
The  body's  wants,  the  spirit's  needs; 
Thanks  for  tlie  keen,  the  quick'ning  word, 
"  He  only  lives  who  lives  in  God," 
Whether  his  time  on  earth  Is  spent 
In  lordly  house  or  labor's  tout. 

Thanks  for  the  light 

By  day  and  night 
Which  shows  the  way  the  Master  went. 

—And  He  gave  thanks. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Slavery  and  Polygamy  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 


By  E.   M.   Andre, 

Belgian  Consul  at  Manila. 


THE  Sultan  of  Sulu  is  a  man  of  friendly 
disposition  toward  Europeans,  and 
the  treaty  established  between  him 
and  the  United  States  is  one  that  he  is  likely 
to  respect  and  obey.  It  is  to  his  own  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  to  those  of  this  country,  that 
this  agreement  should  prove  an  effective 
one,  for  it  is  only  with  the  assurances  of 
American  or  Spanish  protection  that  he 
Avould  be  able  to  hold  his  throne.  The  other 
Moro  chiefs,  some  of  whom  are  even  more 
powerful  than  the  Sultan,  would  seek  to 
overthrow  him  if  the  white  troops  were 
withdrawn.  His  long  association  with  the 
Spanish  authorities  enabled  him  to  gain  a 
shrewd  insight  into  European  methods  of 
diplomacy,  and  he  is  naturally  smart  enough 
to  appreciate  his  helpless  position  without 
outside  protection.  The  less  civilized  Moro 
chiefs  of  the  interior  have  sufficient  respect 
for  the  combined  strength  of  the  Sultan's 
forces  and  those  of  his  white  allies  to  keep 
quiet. 

The  Sultan  never  broke  faith  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  there  was  comparative  peace 
in  the  Sulu  archipelago,  which  before  the 
treaty  with  Spain  was  a  hotbed  of  wars  and 
revolutions.  Prior  to  the  Spanish  treaty  the 
Moro  warriors  frequently  made  attacks  upon 
the  natives  of  the  other  islands,  and  some 
even  ventured  to  the  island  of  Luzon,  where 
they  killed  their  enemies,  pillaged  their  vil- 
lages and  carried  away  captives  to  become 
slaves.  It  is  these  old  captives  who  consti- 
tute the  slaves  in  the  Sulu  archipelago  to- 
day, about  which  so  much  has  recently  been 
said  in  the  American  press.  When  they 
were  first  brought  into  captivity  they  were 
held  as  lawful  slaves  for  their  owners  to  do 
■with  pretty  nearly  as  they  pleased.  They 
were  subject  to  their  owner's  will  absolutely, 
and  they  performed  most  of  the  work. 
When  Spain  established  a  treaty  with  the 
Sultan  these  marauding  expeditions  were 
forbidden,  and  the  accession  of  new  slaves 
was  thus  stopped.  Their  number  increased 
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simply  by  birth,  and  some  of  these,  through 
long  association  witli  the  Moros,  rose  above 
their  positions. 

The  slavery  which  exists  on  the  islands  is 
so    different    from    that    which    Americans 
were  accustomed  to  in  the  South  before  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  that  it  deserves  another 
term  to  define  it.      A  Moro  chief  who  owns 
slaves  is  more  like  a  master  who  has  hired 
a  dozen  or  two  mechanics  or  laborers  by  the 
year  to  work  his  place.      He  has  no  rights 
over  them,  except  to  see  that  they  work  for 
him,  for  which  he  in  turn  must  give  them 
proper  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  protection. 
He  has  no  right  to  sell  them  as  a  man  would 
his   cattle,   nor  are  there  any   slave   marts 
such  as  were  found  in  this  country  half  a 
century    ago.    Families    are    not    separated, 
but  they  are  housed  and  kept  by  the  owner 
until  they  voluntarily  leave.    Frequently  a 
slave  rises  above  his  position,  shows  an  apti- 
tude for  money  making,  and  he  practically 
buys  his  freedom  by  sharing  the  profits  of 
his  work  with  his  master.      On  the  other 
hand  there  is  voluntary  slavery  sought  by 
poor  families.    A  poor  Moro,  who  is  unable 
to  make  a  sufficient  living  for  his  family, 
practically  sells  his  work  to  a  more  success- 
ful man  in  return  for  money,  protection,  or 
other  goods.    It  is  the  same  as  if  a  man  in 
this  country  should  borrow  a' thousand  dol- 
lars, and  in  return  for  it  offer  his  services 
to  the  man  to  whom  he  is  indebted.      There 
is    nothing    said    about    paying    back    the 
money,  and  the  two  live  on  these  terms,  it 
may  be,  for  a  life  time.    One  man  is  prac- 
tically the  master,  and  the  other  his  serf. 

This  sort  of  slavery,  if  you  wish  to  call  it 
such,  exists  in  nearly  all  of  the  Oriental 
countries.  It  is  practiced  by  the  English  In 
India.  The  poor  natives  work  for  their 
masters  in  return  for  a  living  and  protection. 
It  is  very  common  in  China,  and  also  in  the 
other  islands  of  the  Philippine  group.  To 
call  it  slavery  is  to  mislead  the  average  man 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  Oriental  customs. 
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If  I  his  systom  was  abolished  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  proper  development  of  the  Oriental 
countries  could  be  made,  and  even  tho  a  law 
vs'as  made  in  the  Sulu  group  abolishing  so- 
called  slavery  it  would  not  change  matters 
materially.  Many  would  go  back  to  their 
former  masters  and  work  for  them  in  return 
for  support.  The  man  might  say  that  he  did 
not  own  the  slaves,  but  he  would  be  nomi- 
nally their  owner  just  the  same.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem that  has  grown  up  with  the  people,  and 
it  would  require  decades  to  change  it. 

The  so-called  slaves  are  contented  in  their 
present  life,  and  they  have  fully  as  many 
rights  and  pleasures  as  the  average  servant 
or  workingman  does  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  they  enjoy  more  liberty,  and  far 
more  protection,  than  the  contract  laborers 
in  Europe  or  America.  The  difference  in  the 
customs  and  habits  of  these  Eastern  nations 
must  be  considered  in  pronouncing  any  judg- 
ment upon  them,  and  to  attempt  to  abolish 
the  present  system  of  work  would  be  to  pro- 
voke war  unnecessarily  without  in  any  way 
relieving  the  situation.  The  slaves  would 
voluntarily  rally  around  their  masters  and 
fight  vigorously  against  their  American 
friends. 

Polygamy  is  not  as  active  an  institution 
as  some  are  led  to  believe.  Among  the  poor 
it  is  rarely  practiced,  and  the  chief  incentive 
among  the  chiefs  is  for  perpetuating  their 
rule  and  authority.  If  no  children  are  born 
by  the  first  wife  the  chief  takes  another  in 
order  that  the  authority  will  stay  in  his 
family.  He  does  not  put  away  his  first  wife, 
but  frequently  recognizes  her  only  as  his 
lawful  wife.  Again,  it  is  the  one  who  bears 
him  children  which  he  practically  acknowl- 
edges. There  are  no  harems  such  as  you 
find  in  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  countries. 
The  wives  all  have  the  freedom  to  come  and 
go,  and  are  merely  required  to  show  due 
respect  to  their  husband  and  his  family. 

The  Moros  are  all  religious  fanatics,  and 
the  priests  exercise  a  great  influence  over 
them,  often  much  greater  than  the  civil 
rulers.  Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  INIa- 
hometanism  and  an  old  extinct  idol  worship 
of  their  ancestors.  They  take  their  guide 
from  the  Koran  only  in  a  modified  way,  and 
they  are  quite  different  in  this  respect  from 
the  Mussulmans  of  other  parts  of  the  far 


East.  Because  of  their  isolation  from  the 
great  body  of  Mahometans,  it  is  possible  to 
modify  their  religious  ideas  and  observances 
l)y  gradual  teaching  and  guidance. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  and  energy  for 
missionaries  to  go  among  the  Moros  and  at- 
tempt to  teach  Christianity.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  exciting  the  enmity  of  the  priests, 
and  in  the  end  it  would  precipitate  one  of 
their  bloody  "  holy  wars."  But  great  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  endeavoring  to  raise 
their  morals.  This  can  be  accomplished  witn 
tact  successfully,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
done  without  provoking  the  suspicion  of  the 
priests.  These  latter  should  be  co-operated 
with  instead  of  being  antagonized  to  secure 
the  desired  end. 

As   an   illustration   of   what   religious   fa- 
natics the  priests  can  make  out  of  the  men 
mention  should  be  made  of  how  they  deal 
with  a  criminal.    He  is  sentenced  to  death, 
or  at  least  the  man  knows  that  he  will  be 
killed  for  his  crime  if  he  returns  to  his  tribe. 
A  wily  priest  gets  hold  of  him  and  tells  him 
that  he  will  suffer  torments  and  sufferings 
after  death  for  his  crime.    But  there  is  one 
way  by  which  he  can  escape  this  punish- 
ment.   If  he  dies  fighting  his  enemies  he  will 
go  to  heaven.    Who  are  his  enemies  ?    There 
is  only  one  answer  to  this.    The  Christians 
or    white    men.      Naturally    the    man,    who 
must  die  any  way,  prefers  to  die  fighting  in 
order  to  save  his  soul.    Thus  desperate  re- 
ligious fanatics  are  made  out  of  criminals 
by  the  priests,  and  if  war  should  be  started 
against  the  Americans  the  priests  would  in 
such  ways  inflame  the  whole  population  to 
deeds  of  great  valor.    They  would  fight  un- 
til the  Christians  were  driven  from  the  is- 
lands, or  until  the  priests  ordered  them  to 
stop.    As  there  are  some  100.000  inhabitants 
in  the  Sulu  group  a  war  with  them  would 
not  be  a  desirable  thing,  especially  when  it 
can  be  averted  by  gradually  leading  the  peo- 
ple into  new  ways  and  habits.    If  after  ten- 
tatively recognizing  their  system  in  vogue  to- 
day   the    United    States    authorities    should 
rescind  the  actions  of  their  agents   in  the 
Sulu  group,   the  Moros  would  undoubtedly 
become  our  bitterest  enemies.    They  would 
look  upon  such  action  as  treachery,  and  they 
would  have  little  further  respect  for  Amer- 
icans  or   their   written   agreements.    Spain 
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never  broke  faith  with  the  Sultan,  and  the 
latter  never  once  wavered  in  his  allegiance. 
Deception  and  treachery  are  crimes  that  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  of  the  Moros  probably  more 
than  anything  else.  At  present  it  seems  that 
the  Americans  are  well  liked  by  the  Moros, 
and  their  Influence  will  become  powerful,  for 
good;  but  if  the  public  pressure  in  this  coun- 
try should  force  the  Government  into  an  atti- 
tude antagonistic  to  the  customs  of  the  na- 


tives it  would  require  the  sacrifice  of  more 
lives  and  money  than  have  been  expended 
in  subduing  Aguinaldo  and  his  men.  In 
dealing  with  a  problem  in  the  Orient  the 
advice  of  trustworthy  representatives  who 
liave  been  right  on  the  field  and  examined 
the  ground  carefully  is  worth  more  than  the 
words  of  a  thousand  home  advisers  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions. 


The   New  Woman. 

By  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 


IN  reply  to  John  J.  Ingalls  on  the  "  Woman 
Question,"    I   would   say,   the  masculine 
and  feminine  forces  in  social  life  are  like 
the  positive  and  negative  electricity,  the  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces,  in  the  ma- 
terial Avorld. 

Now  suppose  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
suspend  the  equilibrium  of  these  forces  for 
one-half  hour;  the  result  would  be  material 
chaos.    . 

Oceans  and  lands,  planets,  suns,  moons  and 
stars,  leaving  their  boundaries  and  elliptics, 
would  rush    into    one    conglomerate    mass. 
.Fortunately,  no  man  has  the  power  to  pre- 
cipitate such  a  collapse. 

The  present  confusion  in  our  social  life, 
the  corruption  in  politics,  the  dissensions  in 
the  Church,  the  divisions  in  the  home,  the 
antagonisms  in  the  world  of  work,  are  all  the 
result  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  forces 
being  thrown  out  of  their  equilibrum.  The 
uprising  of  woman  is  nature's  effort  to  re- 
store this  equilibrium  of  sex,  which,  for  a 
true  civilization,  must  ultimately  be  attained. 
Churchmen  and  statesmen,  presidents  and 
professors,  may  all  sharpen  up  their  pens  for 
their  pronunciamentos  against  the  "  new- 
woman ;"  they  may  denounce  her  on  the 
platform,  and  in  legislative  halls,  but  nature, 
in  lier  onward  march,  will  leave  them  all  as 
lielpless  as  Dame  Partington  in  beating  back 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

There  cannot  be,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
any  real  rivalry  and  antagonism  between 
men  and  women.  Fathers  and  mothers,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters  are 


bound   together  by   the   most  tender   senti- 
ments, in  most  cases. 

The  great  moving  passion  in  the  world  is 
love,  and  mother-love  in  freedom  binds  all 
humanity  together. 

You  might  as  Avell  talk  of  rivalry  between 
positive  and  negative  electricity  as  between 
the  masculine  and  feminine  elements.  Sen- 
ator Ingalls  complains  that  we  are  not  alike! 
It  is  a  blessed  thing  for  the  race  that  we  are 
not;  in  our  differences  we  supplement  each 
other.  And  because  the  sexes  are  different, 
one  is  not  necessarily  inferior  to  the  other. 

Is  woman  necessarily  inferior  to  man  be- 
cause she  could  not  give  the  world  a  Soc- 
rates, a  Plato,  a  La  Place,  a  Shakespeare, 
and  Goethe  and  Scott?  Or  is  the  mother 
necessarily  inferior  to  her  sons  because  she 
has  not  produced  a  system  of  philosophy,  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  great  tragedies 
and  comedies,  or  the  Waverley  novels? 

Are  the  brave  deeds  and  courage  of  the  sol- 
dier on  the  battle  field  more  admirable  than 
the  tender  ministrations  of  the  woman  to 
the  wounded  and  dying,  supporting  the 
weary  head,  and  penning  the  last  messages 
of  love  to  the  dear  ones  far  away? 

Difference  does  not  argue  disability.  Na- 
ture knew  what  she  was  about  when  she 
made  man  and  woman  to  differ;  if  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  elements,  the  positive 
and  negative  electricity,  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  were  alike,  in  the  order  of 
creation,  they  would  have  been  of  no  use 
whatever. 

New  York  City. 


Thanksgiving    Indeed. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


THE  last  of  the  yellow  apple  leaves  lay 
sodden  on  the  ground,  the  rain 
poured  heavily  over  the  bare  brown 
country,  out  of  low  leaden  sliies.  The  dreary 
wind  sobbed  round  the  house;  and  within 
and  without  all  seemed  to  Mrs.  Bhent  unut- 
terably dismal. 

She  stood  at  the  window  leaning  her  gray 
head  against  the  cold  pane,  down  which  the 
twilight  rain  was  lashing.  "  Thanksgiving!  " 
she  said,  with  an  immeasurable  contempt. 
"  Poverty,  disgrace,  loss— and  expect  me  to 
be  thankful  ! " 

"  Yes,  mother.  /  am,"  said  her  daughter- 
in-law. 

"  What  for?  "  cried  the  elder  woman,  turn- 
ing on  the  other  sharply.  "  Because  you  are 
worse  than  widowed,  I  am  worse  than  child- 
less  " 

"You  oughtn't  to  talk  so,  mother,  dear; 
you  oughtn't,  really,"  said  Annie,  looking  up 
from  the  hearth  where  she  knelt,  mending 
the  fire. 

"  It's  kind  of  tempting  Providence,  isn't 
it?"  said  Mrs.  Bhent.  "I  don't  know  if  I 
care  if  I  do  tempt  Providence.  Tempt  it  to 
what?  To  do  me  injury?  What  more  in- 
jury can  it  do  me!  " 

"  Mother,  mother!  You  frighten  me!  It's 
real  wicked!  You  know  we've  a  great  deal 
to  be  thankful  for  at  the  worst.  And— and 
there  isn't  any  worst!  "  And  the  beautiful 
girl  rose  and  stood  in  the  red  firelight  shin- 
ing over  her,  like  a  splendid  accusing  angel, 
with  the  glint  of  her  rich  red  hair,  the  flush 
on  her  cheek,  the  sparkle  in  her  eye.  The 
difference  between  her  and  the  other  was 
that  between  listless  gray  despair  and  the 
very  spirit  of  hope. 

"Isn't  any  worst!"  said  the  mother. 
"When  I  saw  it  all  myself!" 

"  I  wouldn't  believe  if  I  did  see  it." 

"  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  I  would  not  believe  my  eyes  if  they  saw 
it  twice  over! " 

"  It  can't  do  John  any  good  for  you  to  talk 
that  way,  Annie.    People  believe  what  they 


see.  I  believe  what  I  saw.  I've  told  yon 
every  day  these  three  weeks  that  I  saw " 

"  It  was  just  as  likely  to  be  a  bundle  of  old 
letters " 

"  tt  was  a  bundle  of  bonds.  It  was  Miss 
Marcy's  bonds  she  left  in  my  safe-keeping 
till  she  should  come  back.  She's  coming 
back,  she's  coming  back  to-morrow!  Oh. 
dear!  oh,  dear!  What  shall  I  do! "  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands  till  they  ached.  "They 
were  here.  He  had  them.  They're  gone. 
He's  gone,  too." 

"And  you  can  think  such  things  when  I've 
heard  you  say  there  was  never  a  drop  of 
black  blood  in  the  Bhents'  veins!  " 

"  Never  before." 

"Nor  now!"  cried  John's  wife.  "How 
can  you  breathe  it,  dream  of  it?  " 

"  When  you  have  a  child,  you  will  know 
how  I  foci.  If  he  goes  wrong,  you  will  recall 
the  words  Job's  wife  cried  out! "  said  the 
older  woman,  and  she  turned  away  from  the 
darkened  window,  for  the  night  had  come 
down,  with  a  gesture  that  was  a  desperate 
sort  of  defiance  of  life  and  nature  and  fate. 

"  Mother,  mother!  "  cried  the  girl,  running 
and  throwing  her  arms  about  her.  "  You 
mustn't.  He'll  be  back— I  know  he  will- 
he's  got  to  come  back.  And  if  you  actually 
saw  him  with  those  bonds,  he  was  taking 
them  to  a  safer  place.  And  if  he — oh,  if  he 
never " 

"  Never  comes  back,"  said  the  mother, 
grimly. 

"  Then  he  has  been  waylaid,  and— and " 

And  she  burst  out  weeping,  and  as  the  other 
woman  sank  into  a  chair  beside  the  fire,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  and  hid  her  face  in  the 
mother's  lap.  And  the  mother  laid  her 
wrinkled  old  hand  on  the  bright  head,  and 
wished  she  were  under  ground. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  girl,  looking  up  at  last. 
•'  you  have  known  John  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  do  any- 
tliing  unworthy?  " 

"  No.  He  must  have  been  acting  a  lie  for 
tliirty  years.    Think  of  it.  " 
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"  Yes,  think  of  it! "  cried  Annie,  springing 
to  her  feet  again.  "  Thinlj  of  a  man's  mother 
being  the  first  to  follow  him  to  earth,  accus- 
ing him  of  crime!  " 

"  If  it  was  my  own  hand  did  it  I  would  cut 
it  off!" 

"  Think  of  a  man's  mother,  who  should  de- 
fend him  against  the  world,  abandoning  him 
even  in  her  thoughts,  a  mother  who  should 
hide  his  sin,  if  he  had  a  sin,  in  the  bottom  of 
her  heart;  who  ought  to  die  for  him,  ought 
to  die  before  so  much  as  suspecting  him! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other  dully.  "And  it's  a 
bad  mother  lilie  that  makes  a  bad  son." 

Tlie  girl  looked  at  her  in  a  wonder,  and 
then  she  fiung  herself  beside  her  again,  and 
put  her  arms  about  lier  and  drew  the  old 
gray  head  down  till  the  thin  cheek  rested  on 
her  own.  "  Yoii  love  him  so!"  she  said. 
And  presently  she  was  whispering,  "  Dear, 
you  don't  know  wliat  you're  saying.  Trouble 
has  bewildered  you.  You  have  given  in  and 
gone  under.  Dear,  do  as  I  do,"  she  whis- 
pered.   "  Fight  it!  " 

But  soon  the  mother  drew  away,  and  the 
girl  again  went  to  mending  the  fire,  and  then 
sat  on  the  rug  before  the  blaze.  "  Mother," 
she  asked,  "  did  all  your  babies  have  dark 
hair  when  they  were  born?" 

"  None  of  them  did.  Tho  it  had  turned 
dark  before  they  died.  John  was  the  only 
one  of  them  all  left  to  me,  and  now " 

"  Then  John's  was  light  once,  and  it's  like 
carved  ebony  now.    Did  it  curl  ?  " 

"All  over  his  head,"  said  the  other,  as  if 
she  might  as  well  talk  as  be  silent. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  seen  him!  " 

"  I  can  see  him  this  minute,  when  I  used 
to  lift  him  out  of  the  tub  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing over  him,  and  the  •  bright  little  locks 
breaking  into  rings,  and  he  reaching  his 
hands  to  catch  the  sunbeams " 

"  He  has  been  catching  sunbeams  ever 
since!  And  he  learned  to  walk  very  early, 
didn't  he?" 

"  The  moment  he  pulled  himself  up  by  a 
chair  and  stood  upon  his  feet  he  stepped  oCf, 
and  he  never  crept  again." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  pretty  little  fellow, 
as  he  got  bigger,  with  his  bright  curls  and 
his  dark  eyes " 

"  Oh,  he  was!  I  never  shall  forget  the  first 
time  I  took  him  to  church— he  sat  down  by 


his  father,  and  suddenly  he  got  up  and 
walked  on  the  cushions  all  the  way  to  me, 
and  put  his  little  arms  round  my  neck  and 
hugged  me — and  I  was  so  ashamed " 

"  I  should  have  been  so  proud!  Do  you  re- 
member—you told  me  once — when  you  had 
repeated  to  him  the  verses  about  the  swan, 
and  you  found  him  shredding  bits  of  paper 
into  the  brook  and  saying  softly  to  himself, 
'  Floating  down  by  he's  self  to  die '  ?  " 

"And  how  wet  his  feet  were!  That  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  day  he  came  home  bare- 
foot because  he  met  a  boy  who  had  no  shoes 
and  had  given  him  his.  He  looked  like  a  lit- 
tle angel  with  his  great  pitiful  eyes,  his  beau- 
tiful smile — oh  my!  oh  my!  " 

"  He  has  always  had  those  pitiful  eyes, 
that  beautiful  smile.  He  has  always  loved 
his  fellow  beings." 

"  Maybe.  He  did  then,  at  any  rate.  There 
was  one  winter  school  term  when  the  chil- 
dren took  their  dinners  with  them.  I  thought 
he  looked  spindling,  along  toward  spring, 
and  I  found  he  had  given  all  his  dinner  every 
day  to  two  little  fellows  who  only  had  a 
cracker,  and  he  didn't  even  have  their  crack- 
er. He'd  give  his  luncheon  to  any  tramp. 
Once  when  little  Mayer,  the  hunchback,  was 
to  have  a  whipping  for  his  misdeeds,  John 
asked  the  teacher  to  let  him  take  the  whip- 
ping instead,  because  it  might  be  bad  for 
Mayer;  and  the  teacher  did,  for  he  said  if 
Mayer  had  any  good  in  him  it  would  hurt 
him  worse  than  blows.  And  it  did.  That 
man  was  a  fool!  Little  Mayer  nearly  cried 
liimself  into  convulsions.  And  John  went 
to  see  him,  and  carried  him  his  stereopticon. 
And  when  Mayer  got  well  he  insisted  that 
the  teacher  should  give  him  his  own  whip- 
ping—but I  guess  it  was  laid  on  light." 

"What  barbai'ous  days!  It  makes  my 
blood  boil!  Dear  John!  He  was  more  than 
a  hero.  How  he  was  always  helping  people! 
Miss  Burroughs  told  me  that  one  winter  he 
chopped  every  stick  of  wood  she  burned,  be- 
cause when  he  was  going  by  he  saw  her  do- 
ing it." 

"  Yes,  in  those  days  he  would  have  been 
Sydney  over  again,  if  there  had  been  a  dy- 
ing soldier  needing  the  water  more.  How 
came  he  to  change  so  !    Oli,  how  came  he  ! " 

"He  never  did  change!  He  is  the  same 
John  to-day.    Don't  you  remember  when  he 
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was  in  the  Academy  how  he  went  all  winter 
without  an  overcoat  because  his  friend,  Jim- 
my Worth,  hadn't  any?  " 

"And  he  used  to  walk  home  Sundays  with 
old  Mrs.  Binns  on  his  arm,  and  all  the  other 
boys  grimacing  at  him.  He  looked  so  beau- 
tiful, so  tall  and  fine.  He  never  minded — 
Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow.  It's  a  furious 
gale.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  God  had  for- 
saken the  world,"  she  said,  shuddering. 
"Oh  it  does!" 

"  Forsake  his  own  world!  Not  till  a  moth- 
er forsakes  her  son.  You're  not  forsaking 
.Tohu,  are  you,  mother?  You  know  he  al- 
ways did  what  he  thought  was  right.  Oh, 
I  never  deserved  heaven  should  give  me  such 
a  husband!  I  loved  him  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him " 

"  So  did  I,"  said  the  other,  with  something 
almost  like  a  smile. 

"  He  was  stopping  a  pair  of  runaway 
horses,  clinging  to  the  bridles,  bringing  them 
down.  People  said  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his 
life— and,  oh,  he  was  so  splendid,  and  the 
thing  was  so  splendid " 

"  It  was  no  more  than  when  he  ran  into  the 
tenement-house  that  was  on  fire  and  brought 
out  the  baby,  just  before  the  roof  fell  in.  He 
was  all  sorched  and  blistered.  And  Mr. 
Jones,  who  owned  the  building,  offered  him 
a  sum  of  money,  afterward,  and  he  scorned 
to  take  it " 

"  Likely  that  he'd  take  Miss  Marcy's  then, 
now!  The  idea  of  supposing  such  a  man  as 
this  could  do  wrong." 

"  I— I  don't  know.  But  I  do  remember  he 
promised  me  once  he'd  never  borrow  a  dollar 
of  a  soul,  and  it  seems  as  if  he  couldn't— 
couldn't— why,  ho  was  so  unselfish  when  he 
was  only  a  year  old  if  I  was  feeding  him  he 
wouldn't  take  one  spoonful  till  I  had  taken 
the  other!  " 

"  It's  something  to  be  thankful  for.  it 
seems  to  me,  to  have  had  such  a  son  as  that, 
to  have  l)rought  such  a  beautiful  soul  into 
the  world.  As  for  me,  if  I  never  see  him 
again,  I'm  thankful  I  ever  laid  eyes  on  him. 
And  I'm  going  to  be  thankful  after  the  fash- 
Ion  of  every  one  else.  And  Betty  has  the 
turkey  all  dressed  for  the  oven~I  wonder 
what's  the  matter  with  Towser.  Towser 
thinks  John  made  him  ever  since  John  saved 
blm  from  thosp  Great    Paqes,    And    Betty 


has  the  chicken  pie  waiting  to  be  heated  up. 
and  the  cold  ducks,  and  the  cranberry  sauce, 
and  the  squash  pies  and " 

'•  Oh,  Annie,  there'll  neither  of  us  have  the 
heart  to  touch  them.  But  I  don't  see 
when " 

"  Oh,  when  you  were  mooning  at  the  win- 
dows, or  walking  down  in  the  woodland,  or 
sitting  here  looking  into  the  fire " 

"  I  shouldn't  have  let  you  do  it  all,  Annie," 
said  the  mother  in  a  tenderer  voice.  "  My 
heart,  hear  the  wind!  It's  like  a  soul  crying 
'iK)wn  the  chimney— a  soul  in  torment.  It's 
enough  to  make  one  mad.  The  rain's  turn- 
ing to  snow.  Oh!  "Where  do  you  suppose 
John  can  be?  " 

As  she  spoke,  Annie  had  sprung  to  her 
feet,  for  there  was  a  rattling  of  the  door- 
latch  of  the  side  entry,  another  bark,  a  series 
of  yelps,  from  Towser,  a  step,  a  tramp,  a 
great  cheery  exclamation,  an  opening  door, 
"  Why,  here  he  is!  "  cried  John  himself,  hold- 
ing out  his  arms  to  the  two  women,  who 
sprang  into  them  together. 

"Oh,  John,  where  have  you  been?"  they 
cried  with  one  voice. 

"Where  have  I  been?"  he  answered. 
"  Y'ou'd  never  guess  in  a  Sunday!  I've  been 
on  my  wedding  journey.  I  always  said  I 
wouldn't  mind  a  wedding-journey  if  I  could 
go  alone." 

"Oh,  John!" 

"  But  somehow  I  did  mind.  I  couldn't  keep 
the  thought  of  the  little  wife  I  had  just 
brought  home  out  of  my  mind.  And  I  knew 
you'd  be  so  worried,  mother " 

"Oh,  I  was;  I  am!" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  went  down  the  bay 
with  Hollander— Captain  Hollander,  the  pi- 
lot, you  know— he  was  taking  out  the  Altru- 
ria,  and  we  were  coming  back  in  the  pilot 
boat,  of  course.  But  it  came  on  to  blow 
great  guns,  and  w^e  had  to  let  the  pilot  boat 
take  care  of  herself  and  stay  where  we  wei'e 
till  we  reached  the  other  side.  I  knew  you'd 
both  be  frightened,  but  I  hoped  Hollander's 
people'd  let  you  know.  Didn't  they?  Con- 
cern them!  Of  course  the  steamship  people 
kept  us  royally,  and  brought  us  home 
all  right.  And  once  over  I  would  have  ca- 
bled, but  I  hadn't  a  dollar  in  my  clothes,  and 
I  had  promised  I'd  never  borrow,  you 
know " 
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"Where  was  Miss  Marcy's  money,  then?" 
cried  his  mother. 

"Miss  Marcy's  money?"  a  puzzled  look 
coming  over  the  dark,  smiling  face,  as  he 
glanced  from  one  to  another  of  the  women, 
the  gray  old  woman  like  a  ghost,  the  white, 
fire-tinted  girl  alive  with  joy.  "  Oh.  you 
mean  that  parcel  of  her  bonds  she  left. 
Why,  where  should  it  be?  You  ought  to 
know.  You  had  it,  mother!  What  makes 
you  look  so?    You  haven't  lost  it?" 

"John!" 

"Why,  you  can't  have  lost  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed, loosening  the  embrace  that  held 
them  and  turning  away.  "  It  was  lying  in 
the  desk— father's  desk.  I  took  it  and  put  it 
in  the  secret  drawer " 

"  What  secret  drawer?  There  isn't  any  se- 
cret drawer! " 

"Isn't  there?"  John  gave  a  great  laugh, 
and  stepped  to  the  desk.  "Didn't  father 
ever  tell  you  about  this  drawer?  "  he  said. 
"  Here.  You  press  this— now  that— there 
you  are.  That's  simple.  Here's  the  bundle 
of  Miss  Marcy's  bonds,  just  where  they  were 
put." 

"Oh,  John,  then  you  didn't  take  them!" 
cried  his  Avife. 

"I  knew  you  never  took  thorn,  John!" 
cried  his  mother. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  John, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  again. 

"  We  don't  moan  anything,"  said  his 
mother. 


"  Except  that  we're  beside  ourselves  with 
having  you  back  again! "  said  his  wife. 
"  Oh,  John,  we  thought  something  dreadful 
had  happened  to  you ! "  her  bright  head  on 
his  breast  now. 

"  Something  dreadful  did  happen,"  said 
the  great,  sweet  fellow,  all  unsuspicious  of 
the  dreadful  thing  that  had  happened  in  the 
doubt  of  his  honor.  "  For  I  was  too  tor- 
mented by  the  thought  of  your  anxieties  for 
me,  and  by  mine  for  you,  to  enjoy  one  mo- 
ment of  the  glorious  voyage.  But  I  was  so 
thankful  to  get  ashore " 

"I  don't  deserve  it!  I  don't  deserve  it!" 
cried  his  mother,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  through  which  the  tears  spurted. 
"  I've  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  found 
wanting! " 

Her  son's  arm  was  round  her  again. 
"  Don't  deserve  what,  mother?  To  have 
your  boy  back  all  right?  I  guess  you  do! 
Perhaps  we  don't  any  of  us  deserve  all  we 
have.  All  the  more  reason  for  being  thank- 
ful, dear  heart." 

"And  just  think  what  there  is  to  be  thank- 
ful for  now!  "  cried  Annie.  She  stooped  and 
threw  a  bit  of  lightwood  on  the  fire  that 
threw  rosy  clouds  along  the  ceiling.  "  Only 
hear  the  gale!  What  a  furious  storm!  Oh, 
how  I  pity  the  poor  sailors  out  at  sea!  And 
you  might  have  been  there,  too,  John.  Oh, 
It  seems  as  if  Heaven  had  arranged  it  for  us 
that  to-morrow  should  be  Thanksgiving 
Day." 

Newburytort,  Mass. 


The  Suffrage   Fight  in   Georgia. 

By  W.   E.   Burghardt  Du  Bois, 

Professor  of  Economics  and  History  in  Atlanta  University. 


IT  is  not  generally  known  that  there  has 
passed  to  a  second  reading  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  a  bill 
radically  amending  the  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing in  that  State.  This  Hardwick  bill  goes 
a  step  beyond  anything  yet  proposed  in  the 
South.  Briefly  summarized,  the  steps  to- 
ward disfranchising  the  negro  have  been  as 
follows : 
I.  Intimidation  at  the  polls. 


2.  "  Counting  out  "  and  other  false  returns 
of  votes. 

3.  "White  primary"  system  (t.  e.,  prelim- 
inary "  parry  "  voting  under  strict  State  law; 
to  the  Democratic  primary  all  white  men, 
even  Republicans,  are  admitted;  and  no  ne- 
groes, not  even  Democratic  negroes.  The 
regular  election  then  merely  registers  for- 
mally the  decision  of  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary.   This  system  is  in  vogue  in  Georgia, 
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4.  Educational  qualification  for  voters, 
with  an  "  understanding  clause "  for  poor 
whites.  (Voters  must  I'ead  and  write,  or  un- 
derstand a  clause  in  the  Constitution  read  to 
them.  The  local  election  officAs  are  the 
judges  of  the  understanding.  This  is  the 
Mississippi  law.) 

5.  Educational  qualilication,  with  the 
"  grandfather  clause "  (l.  c,  admitting  ig- 
norant voters  if  they  or  their  ancestors  could 
have  voted  January  1st,  18G7.  This  is  the 
Louisiana  law  and  is  proposed  in  North  Car- 
olina.) 

0.  Educational  qualification  with  compul- 
sory "  understanding "  clause,  and  also  a 
"  grandfather  clause."  (This  requires  that  a 
voter  must  7iot  only  read  and  write,  but  must 
also  nndcrstand  the  clause  read  in  the  con- 
stitution. The  local  election  officers  are 
judges  of  this  "  understanding."  Those  who 
could  vote  in  1807,  or  whose  ancestors  could 
are  excepted.  This  is  the  proposed  Georgia 
law.) 

The  first  two  steps  belong  to  reconstruction 
times,  and  altho  they  have  not  wholly  disap- 
peared they  have  fallen  into  distinct  disfa- 
vor. The  third  step  must,  of  course,  fail 
where  the  whites  are  divided  into  parties. 
The  last  three  are  the  latest  attempts  to  com- 
bine in  one  bill  provision  for  negro  disfran- 
chisement and  honest  elections  among 
whites. 

The  negroes  of  Georgia  have  become 
aroused  over  the  Hardwick  bill,  and  have 
just  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  straight- 
forward and  logical  memorial,  couched  in 
calm  and  resjiectful  terms.  In  this  document 
they  readily  acknowledge  that  the  demand 
for  a  government  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed  must,  in  civilized  countries,  be 
modified  by  the  proviso  that  those  taking 
part  in  government  be  intelligent.  They  say: 
"  We  join  heartily  with  the  best  conscience 
of  the  State,  of  the  nation  and  of  the  civilized 
world  in  demanding  a  pure,  intelligent  ballot, 
free  fi'om  bribery,  ignorance,  fraud  and  in- 
timidation. And  to  secure  this,  we  concur  in 
the  movement  toward  imposing  fair  and  im- 
partial qualifications  upon  voters,  whether 
based  on  education,  or  property,  or  both. 

"  Nor  is  this,  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature, 
a  light  sacrifice  ou  our  part.  We  negroes  are 
to-daj',  in  large  degree,    poor    and    ignorant 


through  the  crime  of  the  nation.  Through 
no  fault  of  our  own  we  are  here  brought  into 
contact  with  a  civilization  higher  than  that 
of  the  average  of  our  race.  And  we  have 
not  been  sparing  in  our  efforts  to  improve. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  so  far  as  the 
Ilardwick  bill  proposes  to  restrict  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  all  who,  irrespective  of  race 
or  color,  are  intelligent  enough  to  vote  prop- 
erly, wo  heartily  indorse  it."  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  two  clauses  against 
which  they  "  desire  hereby  to  enter  solemn 
and  emphatic  pretest."  They  declare  that 
the  "  grandfather  clause  "  is  wrong  in  theory, 
unfair  in  application  and  "  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to  those  very  principles  of  reform  on 
which  the  whole  proposal  is  based;"  and 
they  assert  that  the  "  understanding  "  clause 
"  is  a  direct  invitation  to  injustice  and 
fraud."    The  petition  proceeds  then  to  say: 

"  When  race  discrimination  in  political  affairs 
is  grounded  on  real  difference  in  civilization  and 
intelligence,  then  it  is  defensible;  for  in  such 
case  it  is  not  really  discrimination  against  color, 
but  against  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  nation,  the  civilized 
world  and  the  negro  himself  have  acquiesced 
silently  in  much  of  the  discrimination  against 
this  race.  Hut  when  race  proscription  has  no 
siicli  excuse  hack  of  it,  it  stands  confessed  to  the 
world  as  a  plain  wrong. 

"  If  ignorance  is  dangerous  to  democratic  in- 
stitutions, then  proscribe  ignorance  and  not 
color. 

"If  bribery  and  vote-selling  have  too  often 
made  i)oi)uIar  elections  in  Georgia  a  farce,  then 
proscribe  bribery  and  vote-selling,  and  not  color. 

"  It  is  ignorance  and  crime  that  menace  de- 
cent government  in  Georgia,  and  not  the  color 
of  its  citizens.  Away,  then,  with  ignorance  and 
crime,  but  let  the  rule  that  regulates  the  re- 
strictions apply  to  white  and  black  alike." 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  22  per  cent, 
of  the  ,^)1S,70G  illiterates  in  Georgia  are  white, 
and  that  negro  illiteracy  has  decreased  enor- 
mously in  a  generation,  for  which  they 
gracefully  thank  the  school  system  of  Geor- 
gia.   Finally  they  say: 

"  For  these  reasons,  gentlemen  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, we  plead  for  the  defeat  of  the  above  men- 
tioned features  of  the  Hardwick  bill,  which 
would  tend  to  increase  that  race  antagonism  be- 
tween citizens  of  our  State  which  all  good  men 
deeply  deplore.  We  know  that  there  are  among 
our  white  fellow  citizens  broad-minded  men  wbo 
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realize  that  the  prosperity  of  Georgia  is  bound 
up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Georgia  negro ; 
that  no  nation  or  State  can  advance  faster  than 
its  laboring  classes,  and  that  whatever  hinders, 
degrades  or  discourages  the  negroes  weakens  and 
injures  the  State.  To  such  Georgians  we  ap- 
peal in  this  crisis.  Race  antagonism  and  hatred 
have  gone  too  far  in  this  State ;  let  us  stop  here  ; 
let  us  insist  that  we  go  no  further ;  let  us  coun- 
tenance no  measure  or  movement  calculated  to 
increase  that  deep  and  terrible  sense  of  wrong 
under  which  so  many  to-day  labor. 

"  May  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  dawn  upon  an  era  of  generous  sympathy 
and  forbearance  between  these  two  great  races 
in  Georgia,  and  not  upon  a  season  of  added  in- 
justice and  antipathy." 

It  would  seem  that  this  trust  in  rhe  best 
people  of  Georgia  is  not  without  foundation. 
Representative  Harrison,  of  Quitman  Coun- 
ty, a  former  slaveholder  and  ex-Confederate, 
has  publicly  opposed  the  bill  as  unfair  and 
unwise,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
House  have  joined  him.  In  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  which  the 
protest  of  the  negro  is  printed  there  is  a 
letter  from  the  white  presiding  elder  of  the 
South  Atlanta  Methodist  Conference,  Rev. 
W.  P.  Lovejoy,  which  says,  in  regard  to  the 
"grandfather  clause:" 

"  Ignorance  and  vice  when  found  together 
are  the  worst  enemies    of    our    civilization. 


They  have  no  right  to  rule  anywhere, 
whether  under  the  cover  of  a  black  skin  or  a 
white  skin.  I  cannot  think  that  the  framer 
of  this  bill,  which  is  so  wise  and  promises  so 
much  good,  shall  be  seriously  weighted  down 
with  a  clause  that  can  do  no  possible  good 
to  anybody,  but  if  enacted  into  law  is  certain 
to  bring  great  hurt  to  the  whole  State." 

Last  Sunday  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Sandrum, 
pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  white  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  South,  said :  "  Let  our  boys 
grow  up  with  clear-cut  notions  as  to  impar- 
tiality and  fairness  in  all  the  acts  of  legisla- 
tion. .  .  .  Unlimited  use  of  the  franchise 
in  Georgia,  or  in  all  the  States,  is  a  crime 
with  innumerable  evils.  It  should  be 
restricted,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
will  pur  a  premium  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  white  man  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing the  Ignorance  of  the  negro.  Exclude  il- 
literacy— white  illiteracy  and  black  illiteracy 
—and  make  suffrage  the  expression  of  intel- 
ligent citizenship.  So  long  as  the  young  are 
enslaved  to  ignorance,  prejudice  or  passion, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  forestalled." 

Notwithstanding  such  men,  strong  forces 
are  pushing  the  bill,  and  the  nation  will 
watch  with  peculiar  interest  the  course  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  the  face  of  these  argu- 
ments. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


The     National     Municipal    League's     Municipal 

"Program." 

By  Frank  J.   Gcodnow,   LL.D., 

Propessok  of  Administrative  Law  in  Columbia  University. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  held  at  Columbus,  November 
15th,  IGth  and  17th,  the  program 
elaborated  by  a  committee  of  that  body  ap- 
pointed two  years  ago  at  its  Louisville  meet- 
ing was  adopted.  The  origination  of  the 
idea  of  a  municipal  program  was  due  to  Mr, 
Horace  E.  Deming,  of  New  York.  The 
"  Program  "  was  drawn  up  in  the  belief  that 
persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
municipal  conditions  in  the  United  States 
had  very  commonly  been  working  at  cross 


purposes,  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  experiments  in  municipal  reform 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  where 
changes  in  municipal  conditions  had  seemed 
to  be  desirable.  It  was  believed  both  by  the 
originator  of  the  idea  and  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  when  it  took  up  the  mat- 
ter that  a  program  drawn  up  by  persons 
interested  in  municipal  government  and  com- 
ing from  different  sections  of  the  country 
would  be  of  great  advantage  in  focusing 
the  efforts  of  reformers  on  a    few    fundft- 
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amental  questions  upon  whose  proper  solu- 
tion the  success  of  city  government  in  the 
United  States  was  absolutely  dependent. 

The  program  proposed  by  tlie  committee 
of  the  League,  and  finally  adopted  by  the 
League  itself,  is  in  a  general  way  based  on 
three  fundamental  principles: 

1st.  That  the  relations  between  city  and 
State  governments  must  be  such  that  the 
city  shall  have  sufficient  freedom  to  permit 
its  development  along  local  lines  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  ideas  of  what  is  fit  and 
proper,  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
terests of  tlie  State,  so  far  as  their  manage- 
ment was  intrusted  to  the  city,  should  be 
safeguarded  by  subjecting  city  government 
to  an  effective  State  control; 

2d.  That  the  city  should  be  provided  with 
the  simplest  possible  organization  in  order 
tliat  responsibility  of  city  affairs  might  be 
as  clearly  defined  as  possible; 

3d.  Tliat  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
for  tlie  development  of  a  local  public  opinion 
whicii  might  easily  distinguish  local  from 
general  political  issues  and  at  the  same  time 
might  be  effective  iu  controlling  the  local 
policy  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  accomplish  those  tlirce  ends  the 
"  Program "  has  endeavored  to  relieve 
cities  almost  entirely  from  the  control  of  the 
State  Legislature.  Constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  drafted  which  forbid  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  single  cities  or  classes 
of  cities,  unless  such  legislation  affects  all 
the  cities  of  the  State,  or  unless  such  legisla- 
tion is  accepted  by  the  cities  affected,  or,  in 
default  of  such  acceptance,  is  passed  by 
such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature that  the  mere  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  a  conclusive  presumption  that  it  was 
necessary.  These  amendments  further  pro- 
vide that  the  legislature  shall  pass  a  gen- 
eral municipal  corporations  act  and  vest  the 
city  with  the  widest  powers  of  action.  In- 
deed, in  this  last  respect  the  "  Program  " 
makes  a  radical  departure  from  existing  con- 
ditions. It  endeavors  to  substitute  for  the 
present  rule  that  cities  are  authorities  of 
enumerated  powers,  the  rule  that  cities  shall 
be  vested  with  all  powers  of  government  not 
by  general  law  vested  in  other  authorities. 

While  the  cities  are  thus  by  the  "  Pro- 
gram "  given  the  widest  opportunities  for  lo- 


cal development,  the  interests  of  the  State 
are  safeguarded  by  the  provision  that  cities 
shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  any  State 
administrative  officer  or  board,  such  as  a  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  or  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, which  is  by  general  law  given  powers 
of  supervision  over  local  government. 

In  the  second  place  the  "  Program  "  pro- 
vides that  the  organization  of  the  city  shall 
consist  of  a  Mayor,  a  Council  and  a  Con- 
troller. The  Mayor  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  two  years,  but  may  be 
removed  by  the  Governor  for  cause.  The 
Mayor  appoints  all  the  administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  city.  Those  in  the  subordinate 
servi<je  are  to  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  merit  system.  All  city  officers  ex- 
cept the  Maj'or  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  are  to  serve  without  fixed  terms. 
The  Mayor  may,  however,  remove  all  city 
administrative  officers,  except  the  Controller, 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  he  must  state 
in  writing  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

The  number  of  the  Council  may  not  be  less 
than  nine  nor  more  than  fifty.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  are  to  be  elected  by  gener- 
al ticket  for  six  years.  One-third  of  the  mem- 
l)ers  are  to  retire  every  second  year.  The 
Council  elects  and  removes  a  Controller 
without  fixed  term,  who  has  charge  of  the 
city  finances. 

It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Mayor  and 
the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Coun- 
cil, which  in  addition  to  the  usual  powers 
possessed  by  the  Council  has  the  power  to 
organize  all  the  city  departments  which  may 
be  necessary.  The  Council  may  not,  how- 
over,  provide  the  method  of  filling  city  of- 
fices, which  in  all  cases  except  the  Controller 
must  be  by  appointment  by  the  Mayor. 

Finally  the  "  Program  "  provides  for  the 
development  of  a  local  public  opinion  by 
fixing  the  date  of  the  city  election  at  a  time 
when  no  State  or  federal  officers  are  to  be 
elected,  by  making  the  method  of  nomina- 
tion for  city  office  nomination  by  petition 
signed  by  not  more  than  fifty  voters,  and 
by  making  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the 
Council  the  only  elective  officers.  By 
means  of  these  provisions  it  is  hoped 
to  make  it  possible  for  city  issues  to 
be    decided     on     their     own     merits,     irre- 
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spective  of  State  and  national  issues,  and  for 
city  voters  to  organize  more  easily  than  at 
present  separately  from  the  national  and 
State  political  parties.  Further,  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  organization,  it  is  hoped, 
will  make  it  easy  for  the  voter  to  enforce 
that  responsibility  of  municipal  ofRcers 
without  which  good  government  is  well  nigh 
impossible.  It  is  true  the  term  of  member 
of  Council  is  quite  a  long  one,  but  every  two 
years  the  Mayor  and  one-third  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  elected.  The  city  voter  can  thus  ex- 
ercise every  two  years  a  great  influence  on 
municipal  policy  and  every  four  years  can 
force  a  complete  change. 

Such  in  the  main  are  the  leading  features 
of  the  "  Program."  There  are,  of  course,  a 
large  number  of  details,  the  mention  of 
which  the  limitations  of  space  forbid— 
details,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
importance.  The  only  one  to  which  at- 
tention can  be  directed  is  the  one  relative 
to  municipal  indebtedness.  It  has  been  felt 
tliat  the  present  constitutional  limitations 
which  forbid  the  incurring  of  debts  beyond 
a    certain    amount     hindered    in    many    in- 


stances the  development  of  cities.  The 
"  Program "  has,  therefore,  provided  that 
bonds  issued  for  revenue  producing  under- 
takings, such  as  water  works,  need  not  be 
included  in  estimating  the  debt  incurring  ca- 
pacity of  cities.  The  present  constitution  of 
New  York  has  such  a  provision  in  the  case 
of  water  bonds.  The  "  Program  "  proposes 
to  extend  this  principle  to  all  bonds  issued 
for  enterprises  which  produce  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  operating  expenses,  interest 
and  sinking  fund  for  such  bonds.  Careful 
limitations  have  been  provided  which  will, 
it  is  believed,  prevent  the  misuse  of  this 
power. 

P'inally  it  may  be  added,  for  the  sake  of 
those  interested  in  these  matters,  that  the 
League  has  determined  to  publish  in  one 
small  volume  the  draft  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  and  municipal  corporations 
act  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the 
League,  together  with  a  selection  of  the  arti- 
cles read  at  the  conferences  at  Indianapolis, 
in  1898,  and  at  Columbus,  in  1899,  Avith  cer- 
tain other  material  which  will  further  eluci- 
date the  subject. 

New  York  City 


In   Everything  Give  Thanks. 

Bt  Zitella  Cocke. 

4 

<  t  J  N  everything  give  thanks  "—nay.  Lord, 

I      I'o  bleeding  hearts  dost  speak  that  word? 
Not  in  the  trial's  furnace  glow. 
Not  in  the  crucible  of  wo. 
May  sweet  incense  of  thanks  arise. 
Durst  we  but  lift  our  streaming  eyes, 
Thy  help,  thy  pity  to  implore, 
Almighty  Lord,  what  can  we  more? 

"  In  everything  give  thanks  "—yea.  Lord, 
The  chastened  soul  adores  thy  word. 
Aye,  swing  the  heavenly  censers  low. 
Receive  the  heart's  rich  overflow 
Of  glad  tlianksgiving  for  the  pain. 
The  loss,  which  wrought  its  surer  gain, 
The  cross,  which  proves  its  claim  and  share 
AVith  thee,  O  Lord  and  Christ,  joint  heir  ! 
Boston,  Mass. 


LITERATURE. 


A   Prisoner  of  the   Khaleefa  * 

RIk.  CiiARLKS  Nkui'ELd,  a  German  trader, 
and.  judging  by  his  photographs  and  the 
story  he  tells,  a  stalwart,  determined  man 
witli  as  many  lives  as  the  proverbial  cat,  fit- 
tod  out,  in  1887,  at  Cairo,  a  caravan  which  he 
headed,  bound  for  Kordofan,  with  dreams  of 
profits  to  buoy  up  his  spirits  while  crossing 
the  desert  places  on  the  way.  But  in  due 
time  Mr.  Neufold's  chief  guide,  a  shrewd  de- 
tective and  spy,  who  was  really  acting  in  be- 
half of  both  the  English  and  the  Dervishes, 
betrayed  him  and  delivered  him  bodily  over 
to  the  Khaleefa  of  Omdurman,  who  impris- 
oned him  and  treated  him  with  terrible  bru- 
lality. 

There  can  be  precious  little  said  for  the 
literary  form  and  finish  of  Mr.  Neufeld's  nar- 
native.  The  style  is  heavy,  prolix  and  not 
unlrecinently  tangled  to  confusion,  so  that  it 
is  hard  to  keep  the  run  of  the  incidents;  but 
in  the  main  the  story  makes  a  strong  and 
authentic  impression.  The  trader's  caravan 
was  captured  by  a  company  of  Dervishes  at 
the  Wadi  el  Kab,  after  a  considerable  fight 
in  which  some  men  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
A  louiih,  yet  impressive  description  is  given 
of  the  march  to  Omdurman;  then  follows  the 
circunistiuitinl  account  of  the  author's 
twelve  years  of  captivity,  recently  ended. 

It  is  not  a  pleasiug  book.  Brutal  experi- 
ences brut.Mlly  told  can  never  have  a  deep 
lasoination.  The  pictures  of  life  as  it  is  in 
tlie  desert  and  at  Omdurman  have  a  terribly 
raw  look,  as  if  sketched  in  blood  with  the 
I'rayed  end  of  a  scourge.  Mr.  Neufold  was 
Hogged  in  the  most  horrible  manner  until  left 
lor  de.ad;  he  was  starved  in  the  midst  of  a 
reeking  crowd  of  prisoners;  he  had  typhus; 
lie  was  condemned  to  death;  he  was  knocked 
senseless  with  a  war-club.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  an  ugly  current  to  swim  in  for  twelve  long 
years.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  relieve  the 
weltering,  hideous  monotony. 

*Phi8one«  of  the  Khaleefa.  Twelve  Yeaws'  Cap- 
nviTY  AT  omdurman.  Oi/  Chnrh's  A>i<ff/(f.  With  Nu- 
merous Portraits  and  Plans.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
uim's  Sons. 


If  we  take  Mr.  Neufeld's  story  without 
question  we  shall  receive  a  now  impression 
of  many  things.  His  presentation  of  Dervish 
life  and  character  makes  a  dark  picture;  nor 
does  he  find  much  good  to  say  of  the  "  Chris- 
tians "  he  came  across;  his  experience  with  a 
young  girl  convert,  who  wilfully  mistrans- 
lated a  letter  found  on  his  person,  made  a  bit- 
ter impression  on  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
troubles.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
whole  of  his  twelve-year  tribulation  more 
encouraging  than  the  faithfulness,  unavail- 
ing but  persistent,  of  one  or  two  Mohamme- 
dan friends.  Doubtless  we  should  attribute 
a  large  part  of  his  almost  maddening  expe- 
rience to  the  abnormal  state  of  the  Dervish 
mind  during  that  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr. 
Neufeld's  storj^  is  his  account  of  the  efforts 
made  to  induce  him  to  become  a  Mahdist  in 
religion.  Tie  was  presented  with  a  choice 
between  conversion  aud  death.  Ilis  chapter 
on  "  Prison  .Justice  "  is  a  bloodcurdling  de- 
scription of  floggings  and  the  like.  Some- 
times as  many  as  a  thousand  lashes  were 
laid  heavily  upon  a  prisoner.  The  somewhat 
extended  sketch  of  Ibrahim  Wad  Adlan, 
crudely  written  as  it  is,  projects  an  interest- 
ing character.  He  is  described  as  the  "  one 
man  in  the  Sudan  who  had  the  courage  of 
his  opinions."  He  was  the  "  protector  of  the 
poor  and  the  captive  Christians."  He  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  Khaleefa  just  be- 
fore help  would  have  come  to  him. 

Mr.  Neufeld  had  some  little  relaxation  from 
the  great  strain  of  captivity.  Having  been 
somewhat  educated  in  the  direction  of  physi- 
ology and  medicine,  he  was  made  principal 
medical  officer  among  the  natives  of  upper 
Egypt,  aud  now  he  became  physician  to  the 
harems,  which,  so  long  as  the  women  had 
ailments,  gave  him  out  of  doors  exercise  and 
a  change  of  thought.  But  this  did  not  last. 
Eftorts  to  escape  failed  and  miseries  returned 
in  manifold  forms.  According  to  Mr.  Neu- 
feld's account  he  was  directed  to  make  salt- 
peter for  manufacturing  powder,  and  when 
the  factory  had  been  established  the  powder 
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proved  worthless,  as  he  had  deliberately- 
planned  that  it  should.  Later  he  was  given 
an  impoi'tant  place  in  the  Khaleefa's  arsenal, 
where  he  designed  bloclis  for  the  mint.  He 
was,  indeed,  regarded  as  quite  able  to  do  al- 
most everything. 

Upon  being  released  after  the  battle  of  Om- 
durman  he  returned  to  Cairo  only  to  find 
that  reports  very  derogatory  to  his  character 
had  gained  wide  credence.  He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  being  a  traitor  to  the  British  cause 
in  Egypt.  It  was  published  that  he  had  re- 
fused time  and  again  to  escape  when  relays 
of  camels  and  competent  guides  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  and  that  he  had  planned 
many  of  the  military  works  which  hindered 
the  advance  upon  Omdurman.  These  and 
manj'  other  charges  are  vehemently  met  and 
denied  in  his  chapter,  "  A  Return  to  Civiliza- 
tion." The  denial,  however,  is  rendered  a 
trifle  embarrassing  to  the  reader  by  the  ob- 
scure reasons  which  are  offered  for  not  giv- 
ing the  positive  proofs  demanded  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  charges. 

Mr.  Neufeld's  chapter,  in  which  he  gives 
what  he  asserts  to  be  the  true  account  of 
C4ordon's  death,  is  certainly  of  startling  dra- 
matic interest.  He  makes  Gordon  a  hero  fit 
for  Homeric  story.    Hear  him: 

"  Those  who  knew  Charles  George  Gordon 
will  believe  me  when  I  aver  that  he  died,  as 
they  must  all  have  believed  that  he  died — in 
spite  of  the  official  and  semi-official  accounts 
to  the  contrary— as  the  soldier  and  lion- 
hearted  man  that  he  was.  Gordon  did  not 
rest  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and 
turn  his  back  to  his  enemies  to  receive  his 
mortal  wound.  Gordon  drew  his  sword  and 
used  it.  When  Gordon  fell  his  sword  was 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  his  assailants,  for 
no  less  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  did  he  cut 
down  with  it.  When  Gordon  fell,  his  left 
hand  was  blackened  with  the  unburned  pow- 
der from  his  at  least  thrice  emptied  revolver. 
When  Gordon  fell,  his  life's  blood  was  pour- 
ing from  a  spear  and  pistol  Avound  in  his 
right  breast.  When  Gordon  fell  his  boots 
were  slippery  with  the  blood  of  the  crowd  of 
Dervishes  he  shot  and  hacked  his  way 
through  in  his  heroic  attempt  to  cut  his  way 
out  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Gordon  died  as  only  Gordon  could 
die.    Let  the  world  be  misinformed  and  de- 


ceived about  Sudan  affairs  with  the  tales  of 
so-called  guides  and  spies,  but  let  it  be  told 
Ihe  truth  of  Gordon's  death." 

If  Mr.  Neufeld's  story  is  the  true  one  it 
changes  the  whole  tragic  incident  and  lifts  it 
into  the  atmosphere  of  heroism  in  which  we 
have  always  felt  that  Gordon  should  belong. 
And  to  say  the  least,  Mr.  Neufeld  certainly 
shows  that  he  had  most  excellent  opportuni- 
ties to  gather  the  facts  from  those  who  were 
conversant  with  them. 

We  have  but  scant  space  for  adequate  re- 
view of  a  book  like  Mr.  Neufeld's;  but  wc 
call  attention  to  it  as  a  remarkable  one  in 
many  respects.  It  gives  an  impression  not 
easy  to  describe.  Unquestionably  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  surprising  information  in  it 
which  will  raise  some  ugly  questions  and 
stimulate  a  demand  for  the  facts  which  have, 
as  Mr.  Neufeld  says,  been  suppressed. 


The  Future  of  the  American  Negro. 
By  Booker  T.  Washington.  16???o,  pp.  243. 
(Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  A  portion 
of  this  volume  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  Appleton's  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  Mr.  Washington  treats  of 
the  introduction  of  the  negro  into  America, 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  country  for 
his  presence  and  condition;  the  negro's  proper 
use  of  education,  the  work  of  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  and  the  political  and  social  ques 
tions  involved.  The  practical  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Washington  as  illustrated  in  this  book  de- 
serves all  praise,  and  by  his  race  he  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  their  most  distinguished 
leader.  The  work  that  he  has  done  at  Tuske- 
gee is  simply  marvelous.  He  has  built  up  an 
institution  which  is  a  town,  and  he  has  an 
immense  task  before  him  in  giving  it  an  en- 
dowment. But  he  is  yet  young  and  vigorous 
and  full  of  faith,  and  we  believe  he  will  do 
it.  The  country  Icnows  that  he  is  devoted  to 
industrial  and  especially  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation. His  assertion  that  too  much  has  been 
done  in  educating  colored  boys  in  law,  theol- 
ogy and  Hebrew  and  Greek  we  do  not  for 
an  instant  believe;  but  that  too  few  have 
been  educated  to  be  foremen  in  tailor  shops 
or  to  do  architectural  drawing  is  quite  too 
true.  The  first  task  was  to  obtain  teachers 
and  preachers,  and  we  are  now  finding  that 
the  negro  must  be  fitted  to  be  a  leader  in  all 
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industrial  work  and  not  simply  a  laborer  or 
an  artisan. 

The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of 
THE  Republic.  By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  12mo, 
pp.  373.  (New  Yorlj:  Tlie  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.25.)  A  very  careful  account  is  here 
given  from  original  study  of  the  festivals  of 
the  Roman  calendar,  month  by  month.  This 
volume  IS  valuable  for  its  bearings  on  Ro- 
man religion,  or  rather  ritual.  The  Romans 
were  much  more  careful  about  how  they 
worshiped  the  gods  than  who  the  gods  were, 
and  to  the  last  they  maintained  the  elab- 
orate ceremonies  with  prayers,  processions 
and  festivities.  Their  calendar  of  feasts 
shows  three  early  strata  of  religious  or  so- 
cial development;  first,  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  life  in  ancient  Latium,  represented  by 
such  objects  as  the  oak  of  Jupiter  Feretrius 
and  the  stone  of  Terminus,  with  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Lupercalia;  next  comes  a  later 
period,  represented  by  the  worship  of  Vesta 
under  the  care  of  the  daughters  of  the  fam- 
ily, while  the  sons  are  fiamines.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Saturnalia  and  half  a  dozen 
other  feasts.  Then  follows  the  period  of 
Numa,  when  the  city  had  been  organized  and 
its  rights  somewhat  settled.  Our  author 
finds  a  distinct  ethical  and  civilizing  ele- 
ment in  the  Roman  religion  in  spite  of  its 
dryness  and  formality.  This  volume  is  of 
great  value  to  the  classical  student. 

Can  I  Believe  in  God  the  Father  ?  By 
Wtlliam  Newton  Clark,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  215. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00.) 
This  is  a  series  of  four  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology  on 
"  The  Practical  Argument  for  the  Being  of 
God;"  "Divine  Personality;"  "The  Rela- 
tion Between  God  and  Men,"  and  "  The 
Moral  EiTect  of  the  Doctrine  of  God."  No 
other  subject  is  so  interesting  to  a  thinker 
as  that  of  the  reason  for  believing  in  God. 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  argument  here 
given.  The  author  asks  those  who  find  diffi- 
culty in  believing  in  God  to  consider  the  diffi- 
culties of  not  believing  in  God.  That  would 
Involve,  he  says,  expulsion  from  the  universe 
of  all  traces  of  the  work  of  mind.  Then  he 
says  there  will  be  no  conscience,  because 
conscience  implies  a  mind  that  has  expressed 
Itself  in  things  that  exist.    This  is  a  very 


doubtful  proposition.  Equally  he  claims  that 
if  there  be  no  universal  mind  above  nature 
we  must  deny  the  validity  of  our  own  mind 
processes  and  the  value  of  all  in  ourselves 
we  call  rational;  if  the  universe  is  mindless 
our  own  mind  will  be  untrustworthy.  We 
fail  to  see  the  truth  of  these  statements,  or 
of  the  further  statement  that  the  denial  of 
God  would  discredit  the  worth  of  goodness 
in  men  and  make  our  own  moral  judgments 
not  worthy  of  confidence.  Theism  can  be 
supported  on  a  better  basis  than  that. 

Evolution  by  Atrophy  in  Biology  and 
Sociology.  By  Jean  Dcmoor,  Jean  Massart 
and  Emile  Yanderveldc.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Chalmers  Mitchell.  12mo,  pp.  322.  (New 
York:  D.  Appletou  &  Co.  $1.50.)  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  connect  biology  and  soci- 
ology. Evolution  seems  to  be  the  common 
point  between  them;  but  it  is  very  danger- 
ous to  attempt  to  make  the  evolution  in  the 
one  department  illustrate  that  in  the  other. 
An  eminent  American  economist  lately  de-. 
clared  that  biological  sociology  was  bank- 
rupt, because  there  are  so  few  writers  who 
are  acquainted  with  both  biology  and  soci- 
ology. To  say  that  "  archeology  corre- 
sponds to  paleontology  "  is  not  to  add  very 
much  to  scientific  study.  The  importance 
of  degenerative  evolution  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and,  while  it  was  not  neglected  by 
Darwin,  special  and  careful  attention  is 
given  to  this  phase  of  it  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. Y'et  it  does  not  seem  an  extremely  im- 
portant conclusion  that  just  as  in  the  degen- 
eration of  organizations  fallen  out  of  use,  so 
in  society  the  more  complex  and  higher 
functions  disappear  sooner  than  those  which  * 
are  simpler  and  more  primitive.  No  great 
wonder  need  be  felt  if,  Avheu  a  community 
is  reduced  by  war  or  prolonged  drought,  the 
railways  should  be  disused  before  the  high- 
ways. 

The  Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  An- 
cient and  Moder.n  Thought.  By  Alexander 
Batmain  Bruce,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  431.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.)  The 
distinguished  Scotch  theologian.  Professor 
Bruce,  continues  in  this  volume  his  Gififord 
lectures,  of  which  the  first  series  was  on 
"The  Providential  Order  of  the  World." 
Here  he  describes  tjie  doctrine  of  Buddha, 
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the  dualism  of  Zoroaster,  the  nemesis  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  the  providence  of  the  Sto- 
ics, the  ethics  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  our  Lord's  teachings 
concerning  divine  providence,  modern  opti- 
mism as  Illustrated  in  Browning,  and  modern 
dualism  in  its  scientific,  religious  and  social 
aspects.  The  unbroken  testimony  of  the 
world  is  for  a  moral  order,  and  the  root  of 
this  basal  faith  is  an  intense  moral  con- 
sciousness. From  Buddha  to  Jesus,  all  the 
great  teachers  have  been  conspicuous  by  the 
purity  and  intensity  of  their  own  moral  na- 
ture. Sucli  a  study  shows  the  defects  of  the 
imperfect  systems,  which  are  supplied  by  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  An  admirable  statement 
of  the  seeking  of  the  soul  after  moral  order 
is  given  by  Professor  Bruce. 

The  Literary  Stupy  of  the  Bible.  An 
Account  of  the  Leading  Forms  of  Literature 
Represented  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  Intended 
for  English  Readers.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton. 
12mo,  pp.  569.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
$2.00.)  We  have  here  the  revised  and  partly 
rewritten  edition  of  a  book  published  four 
years  ago.  It  has  taken  the  rank  as  a  very 
attractive  and  helpful  work  for  the  study  ot 
the  Bible,  altlio  it  carries  into  Hebrew  liter- 
ature such  terms  as  "  ode,"  "  elegy,"  "  mon- 
ody," "  idyl,"  "  lyric  "  and  "  epic,"  which  be- 
long rather  to  a  more  developed  modern  liter- 
ary art.  Tills  is  carried  to  an  extreme  limit 
on  the  "  refrain,"  "  prelude,"  "  apostrophes," 
"  strophes,"  "  antlstrophes  "  of  Deborah's 
song.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  song  put  into 
poetic  lines,  but  when  the  first  seven  lines 
are  distributed  between  "  Men,"  "  Women  " 
and  "  Tutti,"  and  the  whole  made  a  musical 
*dialog,  much  more  complicated  than  Horace's 
*  Carmen  Seculare,"  we  must  express  our 
doubts.  This,  howevei-,  does  not  prevent  us 
from  recommending  the  volume  highly  for 
its  suggestiveness. 

Science  and  Faith;  or,  Man  as  an  Ani- 
mal, AND  Man  as  a  Member  of  Society. 
By  Dr.  Paul  Topinard.  Translated  by  Thomas 
J.  McCormack.  IGmo,  pp.  374.  (Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  $1.50.)  Dr. 
Topinard  is  an  eminent  French  anthropolo- 
gist, and  has  published  a  careful  study  of 
animal  societies,  their  evolutions  in  the 
lower  animals  and  their  development  in  man. 
He  has  treated  his  subject  wholly  from  the 


scientific  and  evolutionary  side,  and  we 
have  here  an  account  of  the  origin  of  soci- 
ology. Much  is  made  of  the  conflict  between 
egoism  and  altruism  and  the  origin  of  the 
family,  whether  in  the  lower  creations  or  in 
man. 

Jonah  in  Fact  and  Fancy.  By  Edgar  J. 
Banks.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott. 16mo,  pp.  194.  (New  York:  Wilbur  B. 
Ketcham.  75  cents.)  Mr.  Banks  makes  the 
story  of  Jonali  a  Jewish  novelet  for  a  re- 
ligious purpose,  which  we  believe  is  the  us- 
ual view.  He  fails,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
attempting  to  find  what  is  its  historical 
origin.  He  has  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
a  prophet  by  the  name  of  Jonah,  but  the 
story  belongs  to  a  later  period.  The  author 
is  thoroughly  right  in  his  argument  that  the 
religious  value  of  the  book  is  no  more  af- 
fected by  this  than  that  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment parable.  Mr.  Banks  is  a  good  scholar, 
and  has  done  his  work  well. 

A  very  pretty  pocket  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  notes,  is  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Societj'.  of  New  York.  It  is 
designed  to  give  the  results  of  critical  inves- 
tigation from  a  conservative  point  of  view 
and  assist  the  reader  to  understand  what  is 
difficult.  Each  book  has  a  little  introduc- 
tion and  the  comments  occupy  more  than 
half  of  the  page;  a  synopsis  of  Robinson's 
"  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  "  and  a  chrono- 
logical index  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
4004  B.  C,  and  the  Deluge,  2468  B.  C,  and 
no  questions  asked.  The  volume  is  in  limp 
cover  and  gilt  red  edges.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Foundations  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  By  Charles  W.  Rishall.  12mo,  pp. 
GIG.  (Baton  &  Main^,  New  York.  $3.50.) 
We  find  in  this  boolc  little  less  than  a  system 
of  theology  both  natural  and  revealed,  com- 
presed  into  the  limits  of  a  single  portable 
volume.  The  author  enters  into  no  new  de- 
fenses of  Christianity.  He  reviews  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Atheism  of  Haeckel,  the  Ag- 
nosticism of  Huxley,  Hume  and  Spencer,  and 
the  PantheisDj  of  Spinoza,  and  associates 
with  it  the  Monism  which  often  prevails  in 
Christian  thought.  He  then  discusses  the 
conflicts  between  scientists  and  theologians 
and  the  denials  of  miracles  and  the  mythical 
theory  of   the   Gospels.     When  the  author 
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i-oiiieis  10  argue  the  doctrines  concerning  God, 
having  cleared  the  way  by  his  rejection  of 
Atheism  and  Agnosticism,  he  rests  first  on 
the  universality  of  the  belief  in  God  and  the 
superiority  of  those  who  thus  believe.  The 
outological  argument  he  reduces  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  idea  of  God,  and  he  draws 
most  of  his  support  from  the  argument  from 
design.  He  then  passes  on  to  the  personality 
of  God,  revelation,  the  validity  of  Christ's 
claims,  and  his  resurrection.  This  is  a  very 
imperfect  summary  of  a  work  which  is  valu- 
able not  simply  as  a  compact  manual  but  for 
its  references  to  various  authors. 

A  Preacher's  Life.  An  Autobiography  and 
un  Album.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  12mo,  pp. 
22G.  (Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $2.00.) 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker  is  a  imique  figure  in  the 
British  pulpit,  its  one  irresponsible  genius. 
He  uses  the  pulpit  to  talk  on  any  subject 
whatever,  and  is  always  fresh  and  strong 
and  often  wise.  His  long  popularity  gives 
justification  for  this  autobiography,  which  is 
less  an  account  of  his  own  life  than  a  talk 
about  the  distinguished  men  with  wliom  he 
has  been  brought  into  connection.  It  is  full 
of  interest  and  story. 

A  HiSTOiiY  OF  New  Testament  Times  in 
Palestine.  By  Shatter  Mathews.  IGmo,  pp. 
218.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  75 
cents.)  This  is  au  admirable  little  history  of 
Palestine  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  by  an  able 
professor  in  Chicago  University. 

The  Revelation  of  Jesus.    A  Study  of  the 
Primary  Sources  of  Christianity.     By  George 
Hollcy  Gilbert.     12mo,  pp.  375.     (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.25.)   Professor  Gilbert 
lias  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Interpretation  in  the  Chicago  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.     He  has  discussed  the  topic 
indicated  by  his  title  in  a  reverent  and  yet  a 
iiee  spirit.    His  treatment  of  the  theme  may 
lio  learned  from  the  chapter  en  the  "  Person 
"f  Jesus  the  Messiah,"  in  which  he  discovers 
Ills  human  consciousness  as  seen  in  his  sense 
.of  limited  knowledge  and  power,  of  perfect 
j  moral  union  with  the  Father  and  of  Messiah- 
ship,  which  is  identical  with  his  being  the 
^on  of  God.    The  pro-existence  of  Jesus  stat- 
j^'d  in  the  seventeeuth  chapter  of  John  he  re- 
fgards  as  clearly  ideal  and  not  involving  the 


claim  to  per.sonality  and  real  pre-cxistence, 
but  referring  rather  to  his  Messianic  con- 
sciousness. The  book  is  a  very  thoughtful 
one,  rather  liberal  in  its  positions  and  careful 
in  its  distinction  between  the  teaching  of 
John  and  that  of  the  Synoptics. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Ten  vols.  8vo.  (Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  $20.)  Four  volumes  of  this  mag- 
nificent edition  of  Tennyson  are  taken  up 
with  a  memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson  by  his  son, 
and  the  remaining  six  volumes  include  Ten- 
nyson's complete  works.  Each  volume  has 
its  own  different  portrait.  The  type  is  full  and 
clear,  typography  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  leaves  are  uncut  with  the  up- 
per edge  gilt.  In  every  way  it  deserves  to 
be  the  permanent  library  edition  of  Lord 
Tennyson's  works  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
fine  private  library.  We  need  to  say  no  more 
of  the  author,  who  is  the  principal  literary 
figure  of  the  century. 

Animal  and  Plant  Lore.  Collected 
FROM  the  Oral  Traditions  of  English 
SrEAKiKG  Folk.  Edited  and  Annotated  by 
Fanny  D.  Bergen.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Joseph  Y.  Bergen.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $3.50.)  This  is  Vol.  VII  of  the  Mem- 
oirs of  the  American  Folk-lore  Society,  and  it 
is  loaded  with  information  curious  and  In- 
teresting to  both  scientists  and  general  read- 
ers, being  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  say- 
ings, proverbs,  auguries  and  the  like,  cur- 
rent among  common  Ti^nglish  speaking  peo- 
ple, black  and  white,  regarding  animals  and 
plants  and  their  influence  upon  human  life, 
passions,  desires  and  destiny. 

Development  axd  Character  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  By  Charles  H.  Moore.  8vo, 
pp.  454.  (New  York:  The  ilacmillan  Com- 
l)any.  $4.50.)  This  is  a  second  edition,  re- 
written and  enlarged,  of  a  valued  work. 
There  are  ten  plates  in  photogravure,  be- 
sides 242  illustrations  in  the  text.  The  plates 
are  given  to  cathedrals  and  to  numerous  il- 
lustrations of  their  parts.  A  very  valuable 
chapter  has  been  added  on  the  sources  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  a  large  number  of 
new  illustrations  are  introduced.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  various  kinds  of  Gothic 
are  carefully  pointed  out,  and  the  forms  of 
columns  and  capitals  explained  with  great 
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elaboration.    A  more  valuable  volume  on  the 
subject  is  not  within  reach  of  the  public. 

Mes.  Gillette's  Cook  Book  (The  "Werner 
Company,  NeAV  Yorli  and  Chicago.  $2.50), 
by  the  author  of  "  The  AVhite  House  Cook 
Book,"  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  work 
in  cooking  that  has  as  yet  been  placed  before 
the  public.  Mrs.  Gillette  does  not  confine  her- 
self to  a  mere  list  of  recipes,  but  devotes 
many  pages  to  dinner-giving,  laying  the  ta- 
ble, serving  the  dinner,  the  duty  of  the 
waitress;  diet  for  invalids,  the  furnishing  of 
the  kitchen,  etc.  The  book  contains  600 
pages,  and  is  printed  in  large  type  with 
many  colored  illustrations.  It  is  so  simpli- 
fied and  explanatory  that  it  is  equally  val- 
uable to  the  housewife  and  the  servant. 
Every  woman  will  find  it  valuable. 

Every  new  nurabev  of  Dr.  Murray's  New 
English  Dictionary  is  a  delight,  and  as  the 
entire  work  is  now  about  half  issued  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  Dr.  Murray  him- 
self may  be  able  to  carry  it  through.  The 
last  number  covers  the  letter  "  I "  as  far  as 
"In."  There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  words 
included  as  in  either  the  "  Century  "  or  the 
"  Standard,"  and  many  times  more  illustra- 
tive quotations.  The  words  under  "  /  "  are 
largely  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin.  The  price 
of  the  number  is  $1.25,  and  it  is  issued  by 
Henry  P'rowde,  London  and  New  York. 

Picture  Puzzles;  or.  How  to  Read  the 
Bible  by  Symbols.  Illustrated  by  Frank 
Beard  and  Others.  (Quarto,  pp.  150.  J.  L. 
Nichols  &  Co.,  Naperville,  111.)  We  have  here 
a  book  for  children,  especially  for  their  Sun- 
day enjoyment.  Each  page  has  a  verse  or 
two  of  Scripture  and  eight  or  ten  small  pic- 
tures which  take  the  place  of  the  words  of 
the  verse,  and  the  working  of  them  out  would 
be  a  delightful  and  unfailing  source  of 
amusement  for  children. 

Wild  Flowers  of  Palestine.  Collected 
and  Pressed  hy  Harvey  B.  Green.  Introduction 
by  Hon.  Selah  Merrill.  (Dumas  &  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.  $1.00.)  This  is  a  little  Palestine  her- 
barium. It  contains  fifteen  actual  pressed 
plants  with  descriptive  text.  Among  them 
are  lily  of  the  field,  which  is  made  anemone; 
papyrus,  rose  of  Sharon,  which  is  made  a 
crocus;  mustard,  flax.  etc. 


Literary   Notes. 

The  Jubilee  number  of  Notes  and  Queries 
(London)  appeared  November  4,  containing  a 
complete  history  of  the  paper  from  its  begin- 
ning. 

....Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  arrived  in  New 
York  recently  ou  a  pleasure  trip  to  visit  friends 
in  California.  Her  latest  book,  "  The  Fowler," 
is  now  in  its  sixteenth  thousand. 

.  . .  . "  Ben  Hur  "  has  reached  the  large  total 
of  040,000  copies.  This  has  largely  been  ac- 
complished without  tlie  aid  of  reviewing  or  ad- 
vertising, and  as  such  is  a  significant  fact. 

....The  first  article  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz 
to  appear  in  an  American  magazine  will  appear 
in  the  December  Century.  It  is  called  "  The 
Judgment  of  Peter  and  Paul  on  Olympus,"  and 
is  translated  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  This  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  Polish. 

....A  new  illustrated  edition  of  "Sidney 
Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare  "  is  announced,  with 
slightly  revised  text.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  first  published  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography."  There  are  to  be  a 
number  of  pictures  of  Elizabethan  London  and 
several  portraits  of  the  poet. 

....Volume  II  of  the  sumptuous  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Review "  contains  a  story  by  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler,  poems  by  Stephen  Phil- 
lips and  Money  Coutts,  an  article  by  W.  Brooii 
Adams  on  "  Natural  Selection  in  Literature," 
while  the  Earl  of  Crewe  writes  on  La  BruyOre. 
Its  illustrations  consist  of  portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  Fourth  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Dorothy  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sunderland,  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (from  an 
unpublished  sketch).  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  Marlborough  gems. 

...  .In  the  city  of  Paris  there  appear  at  pres- 
ent the  enormous  number  of  296  medical  jour- 
nals, the  increase  during  the  year  1898  alone 
having  been  more  than  one  hundred.  The  why 
and  wherefore  for  this  phenomenal  growth  of 
technical  medical  journalism  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  all 
kinds  of  medicines,  druggists,  instrument  mak- 
ers, chemical  factories,  laboratories  and  the  like 
have  resorted  to  this  means  of  advertising  their 
wares.  They  publish  a  "  medical  journal,"  the 
first  few  pages  of  which  are  filled  with  harm- 
less reports  of  medical  societies,  news,  etc.,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  periodical  is  filled  with  skillfully 
concocted  advertisements.  These  periodicals  do 
not  pretend  to  have  a  paying  subscription  list, 
but  are  sent  out  gratis  to  physicians  and  others, 
both  in  Paris  and  throughout  the  provinces. 
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For  Ail  the  People. 

Of  the  religious  festivals  of  the  year 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  only  one  that  is  for 
all  the  people.  Christmas  and  Easter  and 
the  whole  series  of  Church  festivals  are  for 
Christians  only.  The  Jews  have  their  Rosh 
Hashana  and  their  Passover,  and  that  day  of 
festivity  on  which  it  is,  or  was,  the  rule  to 
drink  wine  until  they  could  not  distinguish 
"  Bless  Mordecai  "  from  "  Curse  Haman." 
The  Mohammedans  among  us  have  their 
Ramadan,  and  the  Chinese  have  their  feast 
days  also,  if  we  only  knew  what  they  are. 
Each  religion  has  its  own;  but  there  is  one 
Thanksgiving  Day  for  all,  when  all,  of  what- 
ever faith,  can  in  their  own  way  call  on  God 
and  praise  Jesus,  Moses,  Mohammed  or  the 
Buddha  after  their  own  several  rites;  for 
Thanksgiving  Day'  appeals  to  us  all  without 
distinction  as  worshipers  of  our  God,  just 
as  Independence  Day  appeals  to  all  of  us,  of 
whatever  political  faith,  as  lovers  of  our 
country. 

The  same  mercies  to  households  and  indi- 
viduals demand  gratitude  to  God  as  on  other 
years.  As  many  times  before,  there  have 
|been  ncnv  households,  enlarged  families, 
^dearer  ties,  incr«?asod  affections,  comfortable 
Ihomes,  plentiful  tables,  abundant  harvests, 
h  beneficent  government,  free  schools  and  re- 
jligious  liberty.  And  with  more  emphasis 
jhan  might  be  ueccs.sary,  those  who  this 
|veek  put  our  thanksgiving  Into  verse  remind 

i;^  that  the  losses,  the  trials,  the  sufferings 

I   the  year  need  not  quench  our  gratitude; 

"]■  these,  too,  are  included  in  the  wise  provi- 
nce of  a  loving  Father,  and  those  bereave- 

u'Uts  which  bring  the  most  tears  add  most 

1  our  treasures  in  Heaven, 
j  There  is  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  na- 
'onal  histoi-y  of  the  year.    We  have  brought 

I  an  end  our  war  with  Spain,  with  little  loss 
us  and  great  gain  to  those  for  whose  sake 

('  took  the  sword.    Of  our  new  possessions 

ose  that  were  nearest  to  us  and  knew  us 
st  have  accepted  with  joy  their  new  condi- 
'us.    Only  in  the  Philippines  has  a  faction 


resisted,  and  their  insurrection  has  almost 
reached  its  end.  Whatever  may  have  been 
our  sense  of  past  duty,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
all  to  thank  God  that  he  has  given  us  the 
unexpected  and  unsought  opportunity  to  re- 
lieve much  oppression  and  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  good  government  and  fair  free- 
dom to  many  millions  of  people.  It  is  a  won- 
derful opportunity,  and  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  has  a  stricter  sense  of  duty  to 
those  under  their  power.  Far  are  we  from 
being  perfect,  if  tried  by  the  highest  stand- 
ard, but  where  shall  we  find  a  nation  which 
less  desires  to  rule  and  more  desires  to  rule 
justly  and  to  give  liberty  to  all? 

For  one  great  event  that  transcends  the 
bounds  of  any  one  co"untry  and  embraces  the 
whole  world  w^e  must  render  thanks  this  day 
to  Almighty  God.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  all  its  great  nations  have 
come  together  in  council,  and  have  consulted 
how  they  shall  go  to  war  no  more.  This  may 
not  end  all  Avars,  but  it  will  suppress  most  of 
them.  It  puts  the  ban  on  war.  It  requires 
nations  in  dispute  to  seek  some  other  arbitra- 
ment. It  makes  war  a  shame.  It  smooths 
the  way  for  the  reduction  of  armies  and  ar- 
maments. It  slugs  the  song  of  the  angels  of 
Bethlehem  about  the  cradle  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  We.  of  this  generation,  have  lived  to 
see— and  have  hardly  known  it— what  may 
be  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  world's  history 
since  Jesus  came  to  earth.  For  such  mercies 
what  soul,  what  household,  will  not  raise  its 
thanksgiving  to  God? 


The  Work  Before  Congress. 

At  its  approaching  first  session  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress  must  consider  many  ques- 
tions of  great  importance,  some  of  which 
come  before  the  nation  now  for  the  first 
time;  for,  altho  we  have  repeatedly  ac- 
quired territory  in  the  past,  the  conditions 
attending  the  acquisition  of  it  and  the  ques- 
tions of  government  thereafter  arising  have 
differed  widely  from  those  presented  in  the 
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case  of  the  Philippines  and  the  other  islands 
recently  added  to  our  domain.  While  Con- 
gress must  consider  all  of  these  important 
questions,  action  upon  some  of  them  will 
very  properly  be  deferred  for  a  time. 

There  should  be  no  delay  in  passing  a  bill 
declaring  plainly  and  emphatically  that  the 
gold  dollar  is  the  standard  of  our  qurrency. 
and  that  all  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  are  payable  in  gold.  The  bill  should 
also  provide  that  greenbaclis  which  have 
been  redeemed  in  gold  shall  be  reissued  only 
in  exchange  for  gold;  that  a  sufficient  re- 
demption fund  of  gold  shall  be  so  set  aside 
and  guarded  that  it  cannot  be  exhausted  or 
reduced  by  drafts  for  current  expenses 
when  the  revenue  is  deficient,  and  that  na- 
tional banks  may  issue  circulating  notes  up 
to  the  par  value  of  their  deposited  bonds. 
Probably  such  a  bill,  with  a  few  additions 
of  minor  importance,  is  all  that  can  be  en- 
acted at  the  coming  session.  It  should  be 
passed  before  the  holiday  recess. 

The  colonial  questions  will  be  the  subject 
of  prolonged  discussion.  That  is  inevitable. 
The  opponents  of  the  Government's  policy 
will  make  speeches,  for  use  in  the  next  cam- 
paign, against  an  "  imperialism  "  which  is 
wholly  imaginary.  With  respect  to  the 
Philippines  the  majority  in  Congress  will  be 
guided  by  the  President's  message  and  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  full  report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission.  The  President  said 
at  Minneapolis  that  the  future  of  the  islands 
was  in  the  keeping  of  Congress,  which,  he 
confidently  believed,  would  provide  for  them 
a  government  that  would  "  bring  them  bless- 
ings, promoting  their  material  interests  as 
well  as  advancing  their  people  in  the  path 
of  civilization  and  intelligence."  The  insur- 
rection appears  to  have  been  suppressed. 
The  problem  of  government  must  now  be 
taken  up  and  solved.  In  this  task  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  will  work  together,  and 
some  legislation  may  be  required  beyond  the 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  agents 
of  the  Government.  Congress  should  de- 
clare plainly  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the  is- 
lands, with  a  statement  of  the  principles  in 
accord  with  which  local  self-government  is 
to  be  established. 

The  bill  of  the  last  Congress  for  a  terri- 


torial government  in  Hawaii  should  be  etl- 
acted  promptly.  As  to  this  legislation  there 
has  been  an  unfortunate  delay. 

Porto  Rico  should  have  a  civil  govern- 
ment resembling  that  which  is  provided  for 
our  territories.  The  duties  of  our  tarifiC 
should  no  longer  be  imposed  upon  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  island.  Porto  Ricans  justly  com- 
plain because,  having  lost  their  old  markets 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  they  are  shut  out  of 
the  only  new  one  they  can  hope  to  obtain— 
a  market  the  advantages  of  which  they  are 
fairly  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  peaceful  peo- 
ple of  that  unfortunate  island  deserve  kind 
and  even  indulgent  treatment  from  the  great 
and  prosperous  nation  under  whose  flag  they 
live.  Congress  will  receive  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  Dr.  Carroll's  report  all  the  informa- 
tion needed  as  a  basis  for  wise  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba  has  already  been  defined  by 
Congress,  and  the  situation  does  not  appear 
to  call  for  legislation  at  this  time.  The  Pres- 
ident is  about  to  substitute  for  the  military 
ruler  a  civil  governor,  and  the  returns  of  the 
census  now  in  progress  will  soon  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  a  general  election  at  which 
the  will  of  the  majority  will  be  expressed. 
The  President  has  authority  to  order  this 
election,  and  to  decide  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Cuban  voters,  unless  Congress  shall 
prefer  to  exercise  its  authority.  The  action 
taken  by  a  Cuban  Constitutional  convention 
following  this  election  will  probably  require 
legislation,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
foreseen. 

A  cable  should  be  laid  without  delay  on 
the  route,  recently  surveyed,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Philippines  by  way  of  Hawaii 
and  Guam.  It  should  be  put  down,  ownad 
and  operated  by  the  Government,  and  Con- 
gress should  provide  for  the  work  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  session. 

Having  appropriated  ?1,000,000  less  than 
a  year  ago  for  a  thorough  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  several  routes  for  an  interoceanie  ca- 
nal. Congress  ought  not  to  vote  one  hundred 
times  as  much  now  for  a  canal  on  the  Nic- 
aragua route  before  receiving  the  report  of 
its  Commission.  But  it  may  reasonably  urgef 
the  Commission  to  finish  its  work  at  the|. 
earliest  possible  date.  It  already  has  suffl-f 
cient   iuforninlion   about  the  route  in  Nic- 
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aragua.  The  chief  aim  of  the  new  inquiry 
is  to  get  the  facts  about  the  unlinished  Pan- 
ama Canal.  A  canal  on  some  route  is  great- 
ly needed,  and  it  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States.  But  first  there  must  be  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  with  Great  Britain  and 
with  the  nation  in  whose  territory  the  route 
lies.  These  will  consume  time.  Congress 
should  ask  the  Commission  to  make  haste. 

The  Navy  Department  asks  for  three  great 
armored  cruisers,  three  protected  cruisers 
and  twelve  gunboats.  It  should  have  them, 
altho  the  construction  of  the  twelve  vessels 
ordered  last  spring  has  been  delayed  by  the 
Hmit  unwisely  placed  on  the  price  of  armor 
plates.  Our  navy  is  the  best  of  its  s'v/a)  iu 
the  world.  It  should  be  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  these  thirty  ships.  No  general  leg- 
islation for  the  army  is  required  at  present, 
for  the  force  now  employed  can  be  retained 
for  a  year  and  a  half  to  come.  But  we 
should  have  a  regular  army  of  at  least  75,- 

000  men. 

The  most  important  treaties  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  are  the  one  drafted  by  the 
Conference  at  The   Hague,    which   twenty- 
five  nations     have     already     accepted,  the 
treaty   of  reciprocity   with   France,   a   new 
geueral  treaty  with   Spain,   and  the  agree- 
ment  for   the   partition    of    Samoa.    Surely 
the  work  of  the  great  Conference  should  be 
approved,  and  we  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  other  treaties  should  not  be  ratified.  The 
I  temporary  understanding  as  to  the  Alaskan 
j  boundary  will  not  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
\  ate,  and  the  boundary  controversy  is  still  a 
subject  for  diplomacy,  but  the  Senate  may 
I  be  required  to  consider  a  modification  of  the 
I  oM    Clayton-Bulwer    treaty.    The     negotia- 
tions concerning  China,  however  important 
they  may  be,  do  not  promise  to  yield  any- 
thing for  the  consideration  of  Congress  at 
present. 
There  will  be  a  bill  directing  the  census 

1  officers  to  report  the  voting  population  of  the 
Southern  States.    It  should  be  amended  to 

(include  all  the  States  and  then  should  be 
l^assed.  If  the  i)olygamist  representative 
I'rom  Utah  canuot  lawfully  bo  prevented 
irom  taking  his  seat  he  should  be  expelled. 
I'ariEF  duties  whicli  are  abused  by  combina- 
ions  should  be  reduced.  The  free  rural  de- 
ivery  service  of  the  Tost  Office  Department 


should  be  extended,  and  Congress  should 
establisli  a  parcels  post  system  on  the  Eng- 
lish plan.  The  bill  for  ship  subsidies  in- 
volves a  very  large  expenditure,  and  should 
be  thoroughly  discussed  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress before  decisive  action  upon  it  is  taken. 
Bills  for  increasing  pension  payments  and 
the  number  of  pensioners  by  general  law 
should  be  rejected,  and  due  credit  should  be 
given  to  Commissioner  Evans  for  his  honest 
and  courageous  administration.  A  party 
that  controls  both  branches  of  Congress  has 
a  grand  opportunity  to  serve  public  interests. 
We  trust  this  one  will  be  fully  improved. 


Ruling  Primitive  Races. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  something 
more  than  a  year  ago  there  was  an  insur- 
rection in  the  hinterland  of  the  English  Pro- 
tectorate of  Sierra  licoue,  which  occasioned 
much  loss,  including  the  destruction  of  the 
Mendi  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ.  A  British  officer  was  sent  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  future.  His  report  has  been 
made,  and  certain  parts  of  it  are  of  consid- 
erable interest  and  significance  in  view  of 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines. 

The  report  finds  the  cause  of  the  revolt  to 
be  the  hut  tax,  a  tax  obnoxious  to  the  cus- 
toms and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  not  only 
considei'ed  by  them  oppressive  and  unjust, 
so  that  protests  were  made  against  it  from 
the  first,  but  really  beyond  their  ability  to 
pay.  The  tax  was  also  levied  by  the  use  of 
sudden,  harsh,  uncompromising  methods  on 
the  part  of  the  native  police,  and  under  the 
geueral  direction  of  the  Colonial  authorities, 
and  to  this  it  was  largely  due  that  the  tribes 
not  merely  resisted  its  collection,  but  sought 
by  reprisals  to  avenge  themselves  for 
wrongs.  At  the  same  time  other  causes  com- 
bined to  arouse  discontent,  as  the  overbear- 
ing manners  of  the  police;  the  diminution 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs;  the  appoint- 
ment as  chiefs  of  men  who,  according  to  na- 
tive custom,  had  no  claim  to  the  honor,  and 
certain  ordinances  in  regard  to  the  appro- 
priating and  giving  away  of  land.  The 
causes  were  found  to  be  all  preventable, 
and  not  at  all  of  the  kind  that  might  be  con- 
sidered   inevitable    iu    tlic    conflict    between 
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ancient  barbarism  and  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. 

Turning  then  to  the  future,  Sir  David 
Chalmers  recommends  a  general  amnesty, 
covering  all,  except  perhaps  a  very  few  to  be 
mentioned  by  name,  and  ihe  acceptance  of 
no  new  charges,  as  they  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  the  outcome  of  private  malice;  the 
cessation  of  all  punitive  expeditions;  the  re- 
peal of  an  order  permitting  arbitrary  ar- 
rest; the  frank  recognition  of  the  actual  ex- 
isting hostility  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
people:  the  dealing  with  the  people  on  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  justice,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  tribes  of  the  hinter- 
land are  not  yet  fit  for  the  same  kind  of 
government  or  political  treatment  as  the  in- 
habitants of  P'reetown. 

Among  these  points  there  is  one  which  is 
elaborated  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the 
report,  and  is  in  itself  so  valuable  that  we 
give  it  in  full: 

"  One  recommendation  I  make  without  hesi- 
tation, as  it  is  all-pervading  and  of  universal  ap- 
plication whatever  may  be  the  details  of  the 
policy  adopted,  and  that  is  that  it  should  be  a 
dominant  principle  in  dealing  with  primitive 
races  that  they  shall  be  governed  by  settled  laws, 
or  at  least  according  to  settled  legal  principles, 
and  not  by  mere  views  of  temporary  expediency, 
still  less  by  the  mere  personal  will  of  any  officer, 
however  highly  placed.  There  is  an  idea  that 
complicated  legal  formulas  are  not  adapted  to  an 
uncivilized  people,  which  is  perfectly  true,  and 
there  is  a  further  idea  that  any  kind  of  law  will 
do  for  the  dark  places  of  the  earth — for  Africa 
— which  is  utterly  untrue.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  that  what  are  called  legal 
principles  are  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  experi- 
ence in  the  best  methods  of  doing  justice,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  the  minimum  of  encroach- 
ment upon  individual  liberty.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  gifts  we  can  bring  to  people  such  as  the 
natives  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Hinterland  to  teach 
them  that  every  thing  which  an  Englishman  or 
the  English  Government  does  is  in  accordance 
with  clearly  and  firmly  defined  lines  of  justice. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  govern  them  in  hap- 
hazard fashion,  or  at  the  mere  will  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time,  we  are  acting  toward  them  just  as 
we  would  expect  savages  would  act.  Am  I  do- 
ing injustice  if  I  surmise  that  there  is,  even 
among  some  English  officers,  a  confused,  unac- 
knowledged idea  that  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment will  do  for  people  with  dark  skins  than 


would  be  suitable  for  white  people?  Would 
they  think  it  fitting  to  treat  white  people  as 
felons  for  hesitating  or  failing  to  promise  pay- 
ment of  a  tax?  No  one  would  say  seriously,  if 
they  considered  the  matter,  that  savage  methods 
are  fit  for  us  to  use,  even  if  we  are  dealing  with 
savages.  .  .  .  We  impose  restrictions  and 
liabilities  upon  them.  Reciprocally,  we  are 
morally  bound  to  do  no  violence  to  their  rights. 
If  the  officers  dealing  with  the  Hut  Tax  had  kept 
hold  of  such  rudimentary  principles,  troubles  like 
those  which  have  been  seen  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. They  would  not  have  confounded  civil 
liability  with  crime.  The  obligations  of  the 
Chiefs  would  have  been  discussed  and  worked 
out  by  civil  methods.  .  .  .  Some  change  in 
the  law  might  have  been  found  necessary,  but 
then  a  civil  war,  with  its  disastrous  and  dismal 
consequences,  would  not  have  been  the  sequel." 

The  great  significance  of  this  lies  in  the 
opening  clauses,  what  follows  being  mere- 
ly the  illustration  and  development  of  the 
two  thoughts  that  primitive  races  must  be 
governed  by  settled  laws,  and  that  no  great- 
er mistake  can  be  made  than  to  suppose 
that  "  any  kind  of  a  law  will  do  for  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth."  The  apphcation 
to  our  new  possessions  is  too  obvious  to 
need  more  than  the  suggestion.  The  Fili- 
pino revolt  as  an  organized  attempt  is 
broken.  In  the  guerilla  warfare  that  we 
have  now  to  face  there  will  be  no  stronger 
element  of  success  than  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  people  that  they  will  be  dealt 
with  fairly  and  justly;  that  there  will  be 
no  effort  at  reprisals;  that  what  we  want 
is  peace,  based  upon  right  dealing  with  all. 
If  the  villagers  can  be  convinced  of  this,  lit- 
tle by  little  the  guerilla  bands  will  disinte- 
grate, and  we  shall  have  genuine  peace  and 
long  prosperity. 


Native  Unrest  in  South  Africa. 

It  will  probably  be  a  great  surprise  to  the 
bishops  and  members  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  to 
learn  that  they  are  suspected  of  fomenting 
a  rebellious  spirit  among  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  against  the  British  Government;  yet 
such  is  the  fact,  as  we  learn  from  a  writer  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  who  discusses  the 
"  Native  Unrest  in  South  Africa."  We  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  activity,  both  in 
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Liberia  and  South  Africa,  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  the  writ- 
er of  the  article,  Mr.  E.  M.  Green,  whom  we 
take  to  be  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England,  calls  the  "  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  doubtless  deceived  by  the 
usual  contraction,  A.  M.  E.  He  tells  that 
Bishop  Turner,  of  this  "  American  "  Church, 
has  visited  South  Africa  and  the  Transvaal, 
and  has  there  persuaded  many  Kaffir  mem- 
bers of  the  Wesleyan  Church  that  as  they  are 
not  allowed  equal  treatment  with  whites  in 
the  churches  and  have  little  chance  of  eccle- 
siastical advancement,  they  should  set  up  a 
Church  of  their  own.  Accordingly  he  organ- 
ized there  a  branch  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
and  consecrated  an  assistant  bishop  by  the 
name  of  Dwaue,  and  the  new  body  has  great 
success  as  far  north  as  Pretoria  and  Johan- 
nesburg. They  are  called  the  "  Ethiopians  "; 
and  Mr.  Green  quotes  a  Moravian  missionary 
as  saying: 

"  I  think  in  time  that  it  will  lead  to  a  native 
rising.  The  Ethiopians  say  now  that  we  ought  to 
have  no  white  missionaries.  When  they  have 
got  rid  of  them,  the  next  step  will  be  to  get  rid 
of  the  magistrates,  and  there  will  be  a  war  of 
races." 

This  new  Bishop  Dwane  is  a  man  of  excel- 
lent education,  who  talks  English  and  Dutch 
as  well  as  his  native  Kaffir,  and  who  has  vis- 
ited England  and  the  United  States.     If  we 
remember  correctly  he  was  consecrated  bish- 
op on  the  sole  authority  of  Bishop  Turner, 
and  the  act  occasioned  some  little  criticism 
among  Bishop  Turner's  colleagues.    But  the 
Bishop  is  an  independent,  positive  man,  who 
asks  and  follows  no  advice,  and  is  the  oldest 
and  perhaps  the  most  enterprising  of  them 
all.     He  has  recently  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  entrance  upon  the  minis- 
try, as  a  slave,  we  believe,  in  South  Carolina. 
It  is  he  who  has  been  urging  that  his  people 
have  no  chance  in  this  country  and  should  go 
to  Africa.     He  has  seen  the  growth  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Church  in  this  country  to  a 
body  of  630,000  members,  of  the  A.   M.   E. 
Zion  Church  to  520,000  members,   and  the 
Colored  Baptist  body  to  1,500,000  members, 
I  and  he  believes  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  public  sentiment  in  this  country,  the  only 
chance  for  self-respecting  equality    In    the 


Church  is  to  have  th,eir  own  organizations; 
and  the  same  he  holds  to  be  true,  and  for 
plainer  reasons,  in  South  Africa,  for  there 
the  negro  suffers  under  severer  restrictions 
than  he  does  in  our  Southern  States. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  organization 
of  negro  denominations  in  South  Africa  Is 
any  menace  to  the  stability  of  government 
there.     In  this  country  there  has  been  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.     The  African  Churches  are 
no  more    political    bodies    than    the    white 
Churches.    They  have  never  been  cradles  of 
sedition.    They  have  simply  been  the  natural 
expression  of  pi'otest  against    the    unequal 
treatment  which   their   members    have    re- 
ceived.    "  Your  people  will  not  worship  in 
the  same  church  as  our  people,"  said  Bishop 
Dwane  to  Mr.  Green,  "  and  yet  you  tell  us 
that  we  are  all  the  same  in  God's  sight." 
This  chai'ge  is  only  too  true,  says  Mr.  Green, 
and  he  tells  of  the  objection  made  to  a  black 
man's  coming  into  the  Grahamtown  Cathe- 
dral by  those  who  said,  "  I  thought  this  was 
a  church  for  white  people."    The  South  Af- 
rican negro  has  no  vote,  no  representation; 
he  must  carry  a  pass  wherever  he  goes,  and 
is  not  allowed  to  be  out  of  quarters  at  night. 
He  is  treated  badly  enough  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal,  and  worse  in  the  Transvaal.   Said 
a  gray-haired  headman  to  Mr.  Green:  "The 
land  of  our  birth  is  oftentimes  to  us  a  land 
of  tears.    We  can  never  please  ourselves,  we 
must  always  do  the  pleasure  of  others."     In 
a  denomination  of  their  own  they  can  at  least 
please  themselves.     The  educated  Kaffir  of 
to-day  is  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the 
Kaffir  in  his  original  state.    TTiere  are  among 
them  many  farmers  of  standing,  as  well  off 
and  as  cultured  as  their  white  neighbors. 

There  is  no  danger  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  South  Africa  from  this  Ethiopian 
Church,  but  there  is  and  ought  to  be  danger 
from  the  oppression  of  one  race  by  another. 
Let  the  pass  system  be  abolished,  let  a  de- 
cent, educated  Katiir  have  the  same  right  of 
suffrage  and  travel  as  a  white  man,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  loyal  people  to  be  found  any- 
where. While  we  do  not  believe  in  separate 
colored  Churches,  we  are  not  Inclined  to  re- 
gret that  Bishop  Turner  has  organized  an 
African  Methodist  Church  In  South  Africa. 
But  we  believe  it  will  make  for  peace,  not  a 
war  of  races. 
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The  office  of  Vice-President  was  never 
more  acceptably  filled  than  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hobart.  From  the  leading  Senators  opposed 
to  him  in  politics  comes  the  testimony  that 
he  was  an  ideal  presiding  officer,  who  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  by  his  absolute 
fairness  and  his  exceptional  ability  as  a  par- 
liamentarian. With  this  respect  there  was  an 
affectionate  regard  for  the  Vice-President  in 
all  parts  of  the  chamber.  But  while  testi- 
mony as  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
the  formal  duties  of  his  office  may  indicate 
the  character  and  attainments  of  Mr.  Hobart, 
it  does  not  direct  attention  to  that  practical 
wisdom  or  sound  judgment  which  made  him 
the  trusted  and  intimate  adviser  of  the  Pres- 
ident, as  in  years  past  it  had  made  him  the 
adviser  of  the  managers  of  scores  of  impor- 
tant commercial  and  industrial  undertakings. 
This  wisdom  did  not  malie  Mr.  Hobart  cold 
or  unattractive.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
lovable  man  whose  qualities  drew  to  him 
ho.«ts  of  warm  friends.  If  is  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule,  that  a  Vice-President 
should  be  an  intimate  associate  and  trusted 
adviser  of  the  President.  Such  were  the  rela- 
tions between  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Hobart, 
and  for  this  reason  the  latter  was  not  an 
officer  who  exerted  no  influence.  His  con- 
nection with  the  retirement  of  Secretary  Al- 
ger directed  public  attention  to  the  Presi- 
dent's regard  for  his  judgment  and  diplo- 
matic slvill.  It  is  now  recalled  that  there 
fell  to  him  in  February  last  a  rare  opportun- 
ity for  the  exercise  of  a  Vice-President's  pow- 
er in  the  Senate,  for  by  his  casting  vote  he 
defeated  the  Bacon  resolution,  which  dis- 
claimed for  the  United  States  a  purpose  to 
hold  the  Philippines  and  required  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  a  Filipino  Gov- 
ernment. The  nation  has  lost  an  exception- 
ally competent  officer,  whose  thorough  equip- 
ment for  public  service  was  beginning  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  land  as  it  had  long  been 
I'ecognized  in  his  own  State. 


Aguinaldo  is  in  flight  and  hiding,  his 
mother  and  child  are  captured,  his  cabinet 
are  dispersed  or  are  prisoners,  the  insurrec- 
tion is  broken  up  into  bands  of  guerillas, 
our  troops  occupy  the  whole  of  North  Luzon, 
and  go,  now  that  the  rain  will  let  them, 
wherever  they  please,  and  all  that  is  left  to 


do  is  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that  no 
rebels  be  left.  In  South  Luzon  the  insurrec- 
tionists are  changing  to  amigos,  and  the  next 
great  island  of  Mindanao  begs  permission  to 
surrender  to  the  commander  of  a  baby  gun- 
boat. Now  that  the  insurrection  is  break- 
ing up,  perhaps  quite  broken  up,  we  see  that 
Congress  is  likely  to  have  in  hand  the  duty 
of  assuring  a  form  of  civil  government  for 
ten  million  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
as  well  as  for  a  million  in  Porto  Rico  and 
twice  as  many  in  Cuba.  We  would  have  the 
people  hold  Congress  to  this  duty.  We  be- 
lieve the  President  feels  tlie  responsibility, 
and  not  an  utterance  of  our  Government  has 
fallen  short  of  its  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity and  duty  of  providing  self-rule,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  the  people.  Indeed  we  have 
been  quick,  under  the  advice  of  President 
Schurman's  Commission,  to  establish  civil 
government  wherever  we  could  under  na- 
tive officials.  But  this  has  been  all  under 
the  military  regime,  at  the  bare  will  of  the 
President.  Now  Congress  must  speak  its 
word,  and  give  its  promise  and  its  orders 
which  will  not  be  misunderstood. 


OxjB  State  Department  has  done  well  to  re- 
mind the  European  Powers  that  the  United 
States  intend  to  look  after  their  own  inter- 
ests in  China,  and  that  political  movements 
which  may  involve  danger  to  treaty  rights 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
action  has  apparently  taken  them  by  sur- 
prise, with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
and  they  are  somewhat  slow  in  defining  their 
positions.  This  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Hitherto  Russia  and 
England  have  seemed  to  have  the  game  prac- 
tically in  their  own  hands,  for  the  interests 
of  France  and  Germany  are  limited  and  local, 
and  now  to  have  a  third  party,  and  so  insist- 
ent a  party  too,  come  in  is  a  little  disturbing. 
England  smiles  approval.  Russia,  however, 
scowls  dissent,  and  some  seem  to  be  sur- 
prised, assuming  that  Russia's  traditional 
friendship  for  this  country  will  bring  her 
into  line  with  our  policy.  Possibly  in  time 
they  will  learn  that  Russia's  friendships  are 
gauged  solely  by  her  own  interests,  meaning 
by  that  the  extension  of  her  empire.  She  Is 
very  willing  to  be  on  cordial  relations  with 
us  so  long  as  we  do  not  hinder  her  extension, 
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but  the  moment  our  interests  clash  with  hers 
friendship  will  cease.  And  those  interests 
must  clash.  There  can  be  little  sympathy 
between  the  two. 


We  must  give  room  to  this  reminiscence  of 
Sidney  Lanier's  college  days,  from  his  class- 
mate and  friend,  Mr.  William  L.  LeConte,  of 
Quitman,  Ga.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to 
Prof.  H.  Clay  Wysham,  of  the  University  of 
California,  another  musical  friend  of  La- 
nier's: 

My  linowlcdge  of  and  intimacy  with  Sidney 
Lanier  began  in  the  year  1857  when  we  were 
students  together  and  room-mates  at  Oglethorpe 
University,  a  Presbyterian  college  near  Milledge- 
ville,  then  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
He  was  then  a  youth  of  about  seventeen  years 
of  age. 

One  striking  quality  of  the  young  man  then, 
and  during  the  subsequent  years  of  our  in- 
timacy, was  the  absolute  purity  of  thought  and 
language  that  pervaded  his  daily  life,  and  this 
"  cleanness  of  tongue  "  was  a  tie  that  held  and 
drew  me  closer  to  him  as  the  years  passed  by. 

Strange  to  say  there  was  no  precocious  poet- 
ical talent  displayed  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
My  intimacy  was  very  close,  as  he  had  but  few 
intimates,  and  frequently  we  would  wander  off 
to  the  quiet  of  the  woods,  where  we  could  ex- 
change confidences  undisturbed,  and  upon  these 
walks  he  would  try  to  give  vent  to  the  fancies 
teeming  through  his  brain  ;  the  result  was  the 
veriest  doggerel  imaginable.  The  gift — the 
wonderful  talent — was  there,  but  he  could  not 
clothe  in  words  the  heavenly  visions  that  he 
could  see  floating  in  the  air. 

But  music  ! — here  indeed  was  his  means  of 
expression  !  Among  the  students  upon  the 
campus  it.  was  an  easy  matter  to  organize  an 
orchestra.  From  my  first  knowledge  of  him 
liis  flute-playing  was  wonderful,  and  many  of 
the  pieces  we  played  together  were  of  his  own 
composition. 

Frequently  a  spirit  of  improvisation  would 
sieze  upon  his  soul,  and  off  he  would  launch 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceiling,  and  only 
my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lad  would  enable 
me  to  follow  him  with  a  guitar  accompaniment. 
Of  course  none  of  this  was  what  would  be 
called  classical  music,  but  it  certainly  was 
harmony,  and  that  of  a  high  order. 

Our  dear  old  President,  Dr.  Sam  Talmage 
(an  uncle  of  the  celebrated  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage) loved  him  as  his  own  child,  and  could 
nev«r  refuse  our  request  for  a  relaxation  of  the 


rules,  with  permission  to  serenade  the  girls  in 
the  near-by  city,  if  Sidney  preferred  the  re- 
quest. 

He  had  no  enemies,  but  was  universally  be- 
loved by  his  fellow-students,  they  being  drawn 
to  him  by  his  sweet  and  tender  spirit. 


We  have  liked  many  things  about  Senator 
Morgan,  of  Alabama;  but  we  are  not  sorry 
to  learn  that  he  is  not  lilcely  to  be  re-elected. 
He  is  now  appealing  to  the  race  prejudice, 
and  in  a  late  joint  debate  he  said: 

"  I  favor  taking  the  suffrage  entirely  away 
fi'om  the  negro.  I  have  never  felt  that  the  An- 
glo-Saxon blood  can  ever  be  pacified,  can  ever 
be  satisfied  when  an  inferior  race,  the  most  in- 
ferior, I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  God  ever  made, 
has  l)een  lifted  up  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  placed  on  a  po- 
litical equality  with  yourselves  and  myself.  I 
am  not  satisfied  or  content,  nor  will  I  be,  until 
this  great  crime  is  righted." 

What  we  do  not  understand  is  what  he 
would  do  with  people  half  or  three-quarters 
of  whose  blood  is  Anglo-Saxon.  Senator 
Morgan's  correct  position  on  expansion  will 
not  atone  for  his  cruel  slander  of  the  very 
people  whose  toil  made  Alabama  rich. 


What  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart  insists 
upon  mu.st  not  be  obscured.  In  his  now  famous 
letter  to  the  London  Times  he  was  not  so  ab- 
surd as  to  declare  that  the  Pope  ought  to 
have  interposed  with  respect  to  the  guilt  or 
the  innocence  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  What  he, 
as  a  Catholic  and  the  most  distinguished 
Catholic  scientist  in  Great  Britain,  hoped 
was  that  the  Pope  might  rebuke  certain  wild- 
ly bitter  writers  who  were  making  this  a  re- 
ligious question  and  might  recall  to  their 
minds  the  elementary  principles  of  justice. 
He  also  wishes  Catholics  to  learn  that  the 
utterances  of  the  Congregation  at  Rome  are 
far  from  infallible,  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  refer  to  the  condemnation  of  Galileo.  The 
Catholic  writers  of  England  have  jumped 
upon  him.  but  he  replies  that  he  has  no  doubt 
that  the  "  Ultramontanes  desire  ardently 
that  the  Galileo  case  should  be  forgotten." 
But  he  tells  them  that  this  is  not  likely, 
"  since  it.  and  it  alone,  affords  an  absolute 
demonstration  that  lovers  of  truth  must  not 
pin  their  faith  on  congregational  utterances." 
Professor  Mivart  shows  great  courage,  and  Is 
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lu  the  line  of  what  is  really  safest  for  the 
Catholic  Church. 


....We  have  faith  enough  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  readers  of  The  Independent  to 
be  confideut  that  not  one  single  subscriber 
was  fool  enough  to  be  caught  by  the  scheme 
of  the  "  Franklin  Syndicate,"  which  has  been 
flooding  the  country  with  advertisements  of 
10  per  cent,  a  week  on  investments.  The 
"  Syndicate  "  has  received  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  of  money,  and  the  re- 
puted head  of  it  has  run  away  with  what 
money  he  could  carry.  Such  frauds  are  suc- 
cessful over  and  over  again  because  the 
number  of  stupid  dupes  is  unlimited.  We  are 
glad  that  in  tliis  case  the  authorities  broke 
up  the  game  before  it  had  run  its  full  course. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  whatever  invest- 
ment offers  more  than  a  moderate  profit  is 
either  dangerous  or  fraudulent. 

...  .It  is  pure  political  noise  when  a  num- 
ber of  Catholic  papers  attack  our  Govern- 
ment for  establishing  "  non-sectarian  "  pub- 
lic schools  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  Says 
one  of  them,  which  ought  to  know  better: 

'•  Could  a  more  monstrous  wrong,  a  more  out- 
rageous injustice  than  the  imposition  of  such 
schools  upon  Catholic  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  be 
imagined !  And  what  makes  the  matter  all  the 
,more  shameful  is  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the  in- 
structions and  by  the  orders  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  that  this  wrong  and  this  injus- 
tice are  to  be  done." 

Does  it  not  know  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
schools  that  have  all  along  been  in  these  is- 
lands, as  they  have  in  France  !  Why,  the 
people  would  accept  no  other. 

....  It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  the  right  thing 
about  the  transaction  by  which  Admiral 
Dewey,  in  the  exuberance  of  a  young  honey- 
moon, made  over  to  his  wife  the  house  which 
the  people  had  given  him  by  popular  sub- 
scription. We  do  not  wonder  that  it  seemed 
at  first  as  if  he  had  forgotten  his  duty  to  the 
son  of  his  first  marriage,  in  giving  the  deed 
to  the  second  wife,  who  needed  no  such  pro- 
tection. But  hardly  had  a  little  storm  of 
protest  broken  out  before  the  public  learned 
that  the  wife  had  deeded  the  house  over  to 
the  son,  and  had  made  him  her  heir.  We 
want  to  say  that  Admiral  Dewey's  inter- 
viewed protest  against  hasty  public  misjudg- 
ment  showed  a  manly  sensitiveness. 


Captain  Leary,  the  Governor  of  Guam, 

seems  to  be  a  real  Irish  daisy.  The  way  he 
makes  his  business  as  humorous  as  it  is  seri- 
ous is  enough  to  make  Americans  smile  and 
Guamians  virtuous  and  happy.  He  will  have 
no  lazy  tramps.  Every  man  without  a  regu- 
lar occupation  is  required  to  raise  food 
enough  to  support  him,  and  must  have  "  at 
least  twelve  hens,  one  cock  and  one  sow." 
That  is  business.  If  they  have  no  land,  it 
will  be  given  them,  and  they  must  work  and 
not  beg.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  prim- 
itive conditions  which  justify  these  orders, 
but  we  believe  in  putting  a  sensible  man  in 
command  and  letting  him  have  pretty  free 
swing. 

...  .Do  our  people  know  that  Canada  has  in 
McGill  University,  at  Montreal,  an  institu- 
tion nearly  as  well  endowed  as  Yale,  and 
which  owes  its  development  from  an  insig- 
nificant broken-down  school  to  the  energy  of 
Sir  William  Dawson,  who  died  last  week? 
Lord  Strathcona  has,  within  fifteen  years, 
given  it  three  million  dollars,  and  very  large 
gifts  have  come  from  other  patrons  whom 
Principal  Dawson  inspired.  He  was  a  fine 
geologist  as  well  as  educator,  altho  his  most 
famous  discovery,  that  of  the  eozoon  in  the 
Lawrentian  rocks,  has  not  been  accepted. 
He  never  allowed  his  geology  to  interfere 
with  his  faith  in  the  Bible. 

...  .If  there  be  any  enemies  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  they 
will  hope  that  Bishop  Potter  will  fail  in  his 
mission  to  Hawaii,  to  persuade  Bishop  Willis, 
the  bitter  anti-American  Bishop  of  Honolulu, 
to  resign,  A  good  American  bishop  there 
would  do  much  for  his  Church,  where  Bishop 
Willis  has  been  a  stumbling-block. 

...  .In  a  few  days  Lord  Kitchener  will  pro- 
claim that  the  Nile  Valley  and  all  the  Sudan 
is  opened  to  travel  and  business,  and  the 
railroad  will  then  be  completed  to  Khartflm. 
The  development  of  Africa  is  simply  amaz- 
ing, and  the  conclusion  of  the  South  African 
war  will  give  it  a  fresh  impulse. 

....In  our  American  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  there  is  to  be,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  a  special  negro  department.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  idea,  and  wish  that 
negro  products  might  be  merged  with  those 
of  other  people.  Why  carry  the  color  line  to 
Paris  ? 
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Thanksgiving'. 

By  James  M.    Ludlow,   D.D. 

A  Nation's  Thanksgiving  !  What  a  beau- 
tiful sentiment  !  Seventy  millions  of  people 
at  the  call  of  their  Chief  Magistrate  forsak; 
ing  their  secular  pursuits  and  crowding  the 
temples  to  sing  and  pray  their  gratitude  to 
the  Deity  !  Alas  !  a  sentiment  as  empty  as 
most  of  the  temples  will  be  on  Thursday  ! 
The  holy  day  is  chieflj'  a  holiday.  The  race, 
the  game,  the  matinee,  the  feast— these  our 
thanksgiving  liturgy  ! 

Perhaps  God  will  forgive  us.  We  parents 
take  the  hilarity  of  the  children— if  they  are 
little  or  thoughtless— in  lieu  of  "  Thank  you." 
Yet  He  asks  our  thanks.  A  neighbor  found 
his  recreation  during  the  hot  summer  in  re- 
furnishing his  home  to  delight  his  loved  ones 
on  their  return  from  vacation.  The  parlor 
gleamed  with  new  pictures,  and  every  cham- 
ber had  its  souvenir  of  thoughtfulness.  He 
said:  "  It  paid  to  see  their  enjoyment.  But 
one  thing  broke  me  all  up.  My  little  dot 
climbed  into  my  lap  and  kissed  me  and  said, 
'Papa,  you  was  weal  good,  wasn't  you?' 
She  was  the  only  one  that  said  so.  Bless  her 
heart  !  " 

The  least  thing  you  or  I  can  do  to  show 
that  we  are  thankful  is  to  say  so.  If  you  are 
a  Christian,  that  means  a  confession  of  your 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  God.  If  you  are  not 
a  Christian  and  only  a  deist,  then  emulate, 
if  you  do  not  imitate,  the  boy  Goethe,  who 
made  a  tiny  altar,  put  on  it  some  combusti- 
bles, and  placed  it  in  the  window  where  the 
sun's  rays  would  make  them  flash. 

Try  also  to  feel  grateful.  A  class  of  deaf 
mutes  was  asked  for  a  definition  of  gratitude. 
One  wrote,  "  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the 
heart."  Noah  Webster  could  not  beat  that. 
To  kindle  a  sense  of  thankfulness  we  have 
only  to  tliiuk.  Rubbing  will  set  dry  sticks  on 
fire;  certainly  heart  fibers  will  do  ns  much  un- 
der the  friction  of  purposeful  remembrance. 
An  old  man  could  not  come  to  church;  so  he 
spent  the  morning  in  recollecting  the  events 
of  his  life.    It  was  his  last  worship  on  earth. 


Two  days  later  he  was  gone.  Some  of  us  are 
going  out  of  life  like  boorish  guests  who  de- 
part without  thanking  their  host. 

Do  somethinff  to  show  your  gratitude.  Has 
the  year  been  prosperous?  Help  somebody 
wlio  is  in  need.  Has  your  faith  comforted 
you?  Tell  it  to  somebody  who  is  staggering 
under  his  load  without  your  assurance  of  the 
divine  love.  Edwin  Booth,  after  a  terrible 
bereavement,  wrote  to  a  friend:  "Oh,  that  I 
could  give  you  the  full  companionship  of  the 
love  of  God  as  I  have  felt  it  since  Mary's 
death,  the  peace  that  has  filled  my  soul,  and 
the  strength  that  has  flowed  steadily  into  it 
since  that  terrible  day  !  "  Did  he  give  the 
companionship  of  God?  Nay,  that  is  for 
God  himself  to  give;  but  he  led  the  way  into 
the  house  of  comfort  where  God  always 
lives  and  waits  to  bless  all  who  will  become 
guests  of  his  affection.  Are  you  grateful  for 
1899?  Try  to  lift  somebody  else  into  the 
sunshine.  Sir  John  Lubbock  tells  us  that 
ants  will  drop  the  load  of  sweetness  they  are 
conveying  to  the  nest  and  carry  in  any 
wounded  or  sick  ant.  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  consider  his  ways,  and  be  wise." 

Especially  keep  the  vows  of  the  year.  King 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  used  to  tell  his  com- 
rades this  story,  as  we  find  it  in  old  Roger  of 
Wendover's  Chronicles:  A  pit  had  been  dug 
to  entrap  wild  beasts.  A  rich  Venetian  while 
hunting  fell  into  it.  He  found  at  the  bottom 
a  lion  and  a  serpent.  Seeing  that  he  was  a 
companion  in  misery  they  did  not  harm  him. 
A  poor  woodcutter  going  by,  the  Venetian 
begged  his  assistance  in  escaping,  promising 
to  give  him  a  rich  reward.  When  the  ladder 
was  let  down  the  lion  and  the  snake  got  out 
first,  and  crouching  at  the  woodcutter's  feet 
roared  and  hissed  their  gratitude.  Afterward 
the  lion  brought  to  the  woodcutter's  cottage 
a  dead  goat;  the  serpent  brought  a  precious 
stone,  and  laid  it  on  his  deliverer's  dinner 
plate.  The  Venetian  failed  to  remember  the 
poor  man,  until  the  judges  of  Venice,  shamed 
by  the  story  of  the  grateful  beasts,  compelled 
their  townsman  to  fulfill  his  promise  even  to 
the  extent  of  half  the  rich  man's  fortune. 
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A  yarn?  Yes,  but  one  of  those  yarns  that 
Great-hearts  like  to  tell.  Your  experience, 
my  friend,  during  the  year  past  has  been  ex- 
ceptional if  you  have  not  cried  out  a  promise 
from  the  bottom  of  some  pit.  Give  your 
tvhole  life  in  gratitude  to  God,  who  has  given 
you  everything.  At  the  temple  of  iEscula- 
pius  those  who  were  healed  always  left  some 
testimonial  to  the  divine  healer.  Where  life 
had  been  saved  it  was  customary  for  the 
beneficiary  to  present  his  full  statue  in 
stone,  wood,  ivory  or  silver.  The  custom 
shows  a  premonition  in  noble  souls  of  the 
duty  which  the  Ai)ostle  enjoins  of  making 
one's  self  a  living  sacrifice  to  Him  "  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

The  shadows  of  the  falling  year  remind  us 
of  the  time  Avhen  our  earthly  joys  will  be  gone. 
Would  you  perpetuate  them?  George  Eliot 
says  of  these  passing  delights:  "  Tho  perish- 
able as  to  their  actual  existence,  they  will  be 
embalmed  to  eternity  in  the  precious  spices 
of  gratitude."  No  gift  of  God  has  only  pres- 
ent value.  The  happiness  it  brings  now  is 
only  the  glisten  on  the  coin;  the  real  metal 
does  not  perish  if  its  luster  passes  off.  It 
may  be  reminted  for  our  use  in  another  realm 
of  being,  but  its  value  is  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  mined  for  us  from  the  heart  of  the  Infi- 
nite. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  only  our  annual  time 
for  saying  grace  at  the  table  of  eternal  good- 
ness. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  Methodist  Missionary 
Committee. 
By  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  ought  to  be  called  a 
Conference  rather  than  a  committee,  was 
held  in  Washington,  November  15th  to  No- 
vember 21st.  It  is  composed  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church,  the  Secretaries  and  Treasur- 
ers of  the  Society,  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  14  districts  in  which  the  annual 
conferences  of  this  country  are  grouped, 
and  14  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. Half  of  the  latter  are  laymen.  The 
bishops,  who  are  superintendents  of  the  en- 
tire Church,  visiting  the  foreign  missions  as 
well  as  holding  the  annual  conferences  at 


home,  are  always  prepared  to  report  upon 
the  condition,  needs  and  prospects  of  the  va- 
rious fields.  The  representatives  of  the  dis- 
tricts take  particular  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  requirements  of  the  home 
missions  within  the  bounds  of  their  respec- 
tive districts.  The  representatives  of  the 
Board  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  all  those 
matters  which  have  to  do  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Society.  The  function  of  the 
(General  Committee  is  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  various  missions  and  make  appropria- 
tions to  them.  It  has  the  exclusive  power  of 
establishing  new  missions  or  discontinuing 
existing  missions.  The  entire  work  of  ad- 
ministration is  committed  to  the  Board  of 
Managers,  which  meets  monthly  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  On  motion  of  Bishop  Fitz- 
Gerald  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  General  Con- 
ference to  consider  the  propriety  of  chang- 
ing the  designation,  "  The  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  "  to  "  The  General  Mission- 
ary Conference." 

The  Committee  met  under  very  pleasing 
auspices.  The  treasurer  had  a  very  satis- 
factoi'y  report  to  make.  In  the  first  place, 
the  debt,  which  two  or  three  years  ago 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  had  been  removed;  in  the  second 
place,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  receipts 
over  those  of  the  previous  yeai*.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $1,236,544,  showing 
an  advance  over  the  previous  year  of  $54,- 
755.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  debt,  amounting  to  $63,568  the 
past  year,  and  to  $103,355  the  previous  year, 
the  total  receipts  for  1899  being  over  $1,300,- 
000,  the  largest  income  of  any  one  year  dur- 
ing the  decade.  Of  the  increase,  $11,520 
came  from  Conference  collections;  the  rest 
from  lapsed  annuities  and  other  sources. 

The  first  business  of  the  Committee  after 
hearing  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  to 
fix  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
next  calendar  year.  The  General  Confer- 
ence amended  the  constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety in  1890  so  as  to  prohibit  the  General 
Committee  from  appropriating  "  more  for  a 
given  year  than  the  total  income  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  year  immediately  preceding." 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  a  debt.  After  some 
discussion  the  Committee  decided  to  fix  the 
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amount  to  be  appropriated  at  $1,225,000, 
about  $11,500  less  than  the  cash  receipts  of 
the  past  year.  Of  this  amount  $130,000  was 
set  apart  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  includ- 
ing expense  of  administration  and  contin- 
gent and  incidental  funds,  leaving  $1,095,- 
000  direct  for  appropriations  to  missions.  The 
Society  having  both  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions under  its  control,  appropriations  are 
made  to  both  divisions.  After  discussion  it 
was  voted  to  give  42^^  per  cent,  of  the 
$1,095,000  to  missions  in  the  United  States, 
and  57 Vi  to  missions  in  other  countries. 
There  was  cou.siderable  debate  u])on  this 
question.  Some  meml)ers  of  the  Committee 
are  in  favor  of  dividing  the  amount  equally, 
others  of  giving  the  larger  share  to  the  for- 
eign field  on  the  ground  that  the  home  mis- 
sions have  the  advantage  in  the  help  they 
receive  from  the  Church  Extension,  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  and  other  societies  which 
operate  in  the  home  Held.  The  percentages 
finally  adopted  gave  the  majority  of  the  in- 
crease to  the  home  field. 

By  a  rule  of  the  General  Committee  the 
domestic  and  the  foreign  missions  come  up 
alternately.  Last  year  the  foreign  missions 
wore  first  considered;  this  year  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  domestic  missions,  and  three  days 
were  spent  in  making  appropriations  in  the 
home  field.  There  are  two  general  classes 
of  missions  in  the  home  field,  those  among 
the  foreigu-speaking  populations  and  those 
among  the  English-speaking.  The  English- 
speaking  populations  are  further  divided 
Into  the  white  work  in  the  South,  and  the 
colored  work  mostly  in  the  South,  and  other 
groups  of  conferences  formed  chiefly  on  geo- 
graphical lines.  The  first  class  of  missions 
are  among  the  Welsh,  Scandinavians,  Ger- 
mans, French,  Spanish,  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  Italians, 
Portuguese  and  American  Indians.  Porto 
Rico  was  added  to  the  Spanish  missions,  and 
an  appropriation  of  $6,000,  including  the  spe- 
cial gifts  already  in  hand,  was  made.  The 
conditions  of  the  field  were  fully  represented 
by  Risliop  Ninde,  Dr.  Carroll  and  others.  An 
additional  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  also 
made,  provided  it  is  raised  by  special  gifts. 
The  work  of  the  Society  will  be  begun  at 
two  points,  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  missionary,  who  will  act  as 


superintendent,  will  be  sent  to  the  field  with- 
in a  very  short  time.  Alaska,  where  Bishop 
McCabe  began  a  missionaiy  work  on  his 
own  responsibility  a  few  years  ago,  re- 
ceived an  enlarged  appropriation  and  a 
slight  increase  was  made  to  Utah  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  needs  of  more  evan- 
gelical and  school  work  in  that  ditficult  field. 
The  importance  of  an  advance  in  missionary 
oi)erations  in  the  centers  of  population  in 
lliis  country  was  recognized,  and  half  of  the 
.$22,000  of  increase  which  went  to  the  home 
field  was  devoted  to  opening  of  new  work 
and  the  reinforcement  of  old  work  in  the 
cilies. 

So  much  time  was  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  home  field  and  to  general  dis- 
cussion on  various  suljjects,  that  instead 
of  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  foreign 
missions,  as  usual,  they  were  referred  to  com- 
mittees which  apportioned  among  them  their 
sliare  of  the  increase  for  the  year,  and  the 
figures  as  reported  to  the  General  Committee 
were  accepted.  The  amount  going  to  these 
missions  is  $029,625.  The  missions  are  in 
China,  Japan  and  Korea,  India,  Burmah  and 
Malaysia,  which  now  includes  the  Philip- 
pines, in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Finland, 
Bulgaria  and  Italy,  and  in  South  America, 
Mexico  and  Africa.  Additional  appropria- 
tions to  various  missions  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  upward  of  $50,000  were  made, 
provided  they  are  specially  contributed. 

On  Thursday  night  the  President  gave  a 
reception  to  the  bishops  and  members  of  the 
General  Committee.  The  invitations  gener- 
ously included  many  ministers  of  Washing- 
ton and  vicinity  of  other  denominations  as 
well  as  Methodists.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
McKinley  received  the  guests,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Gage  and  other  ladies  of  the  Cabinet 
circle.  IS  early  all  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net were  present,  together  with  Admiral 
Dewey  and  his  bride,  who  held  a  levee  on 
their  own  account  in  the  East  Room.  The  re- 
ceiving party  stood  in  the  Blue  Room,  and 
refreshments,  an  unusual  feature,  were 
served  in  the  dining  room.  The  occasion  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  General  Commit- 
tee took  pains  to  convey  to  the  President  its 
appreciation  of  his  kindness  and  curtesy. 
The  President  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
pressure  of  public  business  prevented  his  at- 
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tending  any  session  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Committee  are 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  Methodists  of  leading 
cities  an  opportunity  to  learn  for  themselves 
how  the  missionary  operations  of  their 
Church  are  conducted  and  to  listen  to  re- 
ports of  bishops  and  others  who  give  spe- 
cial information  of  the  condition,  needs  and 
prospects  of  the  various  fields.  Last  year 
the  nieedng  was  held  in  Provjdence,  the 
year  before  it  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
year  before  that  in  Detroit.  It  has  been  as 
far  West  in  the  last  decade  as  Denver,  and 
as  far  East  as  Boston.  Next  year  it  is  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  general  mis- 
sionary meetings  of  a  popular  character  ex- 
cept on  Sunday,  when  missionary  sermons 
are  preached  in  the  pulpits  by  members  of 
the  Committee  and  returned  missionaries,  of 
whom  a  few  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee. In  Washington  there  were  four 
mass  meetings  in  different  sections  of  the 
city  Sunday  afternoon.  These  were  well  at- 
tended. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Committee  was 
the  adoption  of  a  series  of  strongly  worded 
resolutions  offered  by  Bishop  Warren,  call- 
ing upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ex- 
pel Brigham  H.  Roberts  as  a  representative 
of  Utah,  and  asliing  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  submit  a  Constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  polygamy.  The  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 


While  there  is  less  in- 
The  Archbishop's      ^^^^-^^    .^    ^^^    ^.^^^^_ 

Decision  ,  ^    -,.        ..      ,.  ^. 

slon   of   the   ritualistic 

question  in  England  than  before  this  de- 
cision, there  is  no  less  earnestness,  and  it 
is  perhaps  in  truth  more  serious.  The  phase 
now  most  prominent  is  the  possibility  of  a 
rigid  application  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
to  other  matters  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
no  discussion  at  present.  If  that  act  is  ab- 
solute in  one  case,  why  not  in  all,  and  if  so 
enforced  would  make  the  saying  of,  "  Glory 
be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  "  before  the  Gospel  ille- 
gal. In  view  of  this  a  petition  has  been  ad- 
dressed to    the    Archbishop    of  Canterbury 


signed  by  a  large  number  of  clergy,  includ- 
ing Canons  Gore.  Scott  Holland,  Mowberley 
and  Newboldt,  Dean  Luckok,  Professor 
Sanday,  of  Oxford,  and  others,  calling  for 
a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  that  act.  The 
petition  aflirms  (1),  that  the  rigid  interpre- 
tation was  not  accepted  even  at  that  time; 
(2),  that  many  important  details  practiced 
and  even  enforced,  were  without  any  rubric- 
al direction  under  the  act;  (3),  that  the  Com- 
mon I^aw  and  Usage  of  a  Church  should  al- 
ways be  considered  in  their  place,  by  the 
side  of  the  statute  law,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  the  rubrics  should  be  as  wide 
and  as  free  as  their  language  permits.  This 
receives  the  hearty  support  of  the  Guardian, 
the  champion  of  the  more  liberal  element, 
tho  scarcely  a  Broad  Church  paper.  It  has 
been  and  is  loyal  to  the  Archbishops,  and  has 
steadily  counseled  submission  to  their  de- 
cision, even  by  those  who  felt  greatly  ag- 
grieved by  it,  and  who  were  convinced  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument.  It  sees,  how- 
ever, great  danger  in  lack  of  elasticity  in 
applying  principles,  believing  earnestly  that 
there  should  be  room  in  the  Church  for  wide- 
ly differing  practices  and  opinions.  There 
is  some  talk  of  the  bishops  taking  action 
looking  toward  enforcement  of  the  decisions 
and  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  of 
those  who  prove  contumacious.  This  is 
looked  upon  as  very  ill-advised;  as  sure  to 
identify  a  still  larger  number  with  the  op- 
position to  the  decision,  and  as  likely  to  pre- 
cipitate a  conflict  whose  result  no  one  can 
foresee. 


The  Revised 
Version 


Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  is 
an  accepted  English  literary 
critic  of  high  character,  and 
he  writes  an  article  for  The  Speaker,  calling 
attention  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  Revised  Version  has  been  now  before  the 
public,  and  asking  whether  it  is  not  time  to 
have  it  accepted  as  standard.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  scholar  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, but  he  does  claim  to  know  good 
English;  and  he  gives  his  testimony  that  In 
the  Old  Testament,  at  least,  the  English  i« 
excellent,  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  Old 
Version;  and  he  approves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  words  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
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mon,  of  the  American  revisers*  corrections. 
In  this  country  the  Revised  Version  is  used 
very  largely  in  the  churches,  and  ought  to 
replace  the  Old  Version  in  Bible  classes  and 
in  all  careful  study  of  the  Bible. 


Student    Life 
in  Paris 


American  students  going  to 
Paris   will   be   intei'ested   to 
know  that  they  may  find  in 
the  center  of  the  Quartier  Latin  a  comfort- 
able and  attractive  place  where  to  meet  their 
French  fellows,  and  to  feel  at  home  while  in 
the  great  city.    It  is  a  club  of  French  Prot- 
estant  students,    Cercle  des   Etudiunts   Prot- 
estants, founded  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  schol- 
arly and  distinguished  minister,   Kev.  Jean 
Monnier,  who  has  done  a  great  work  among 
the  young  men  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Intended   to   bring   together   in    a    spirit   of 
Christian  brotherhood  the  French  Protestant 
students  and  to  deter  them  from  the  ques- 
tionable attractions  of  the  "  caf6s  "  and  con- 
cert halls,  it  has  enlarged  its  scope  and  is 
now    an    important    institution,    which    has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  young   men,   both 
French  and  foreign.      It  is  open  to  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking members  of  the  University,  the 
annual  subscription  being  only  two  dollars. 
The  club  is  located  at  40  Rue  de  Vaugirard, 
right    opposite    the    Luxembourg,    and    has 
reading    rooms    with    the    most    important 
English  and  French  publications,  and  a  large 
library,  and  its  French  student  members  in- 
clude some  of  the  6lite  of  the  University. 


which  is  absolutely  false.  While  the  number 
of  nomioal  Christians  is  thus,  he  says,  large, 
there  is  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand  who  is  a  real  Christian.  Yet  there 
are  several  churches  which  support  them- 
selves entirely  and  do  a  large  amount  of  out- 
side work,  with  a  larger  membership  than 
the  420  that  this  proportion  would  give.  He 
puts  the  number  of  missionaries  at  2,000, 
more  than  three  times  the  actual  number. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  Mr.  Ransome,  while 
speaking  well  in  regard  to  topics  on  which 
he  is  naturally  conversant,  has  accepted  the 
poorest  kind  of  trash  on  matters  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  writers,  fortunately 
fewer  than  in  past  years,  who  seem  to  think 
that  they  can  get  just  conceptions  of  mis- 
sion work  from  its  avowed  enemies  with- 
out making  any  effort  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  If  Mr.  Ransome  had  been  will- 
ing to  spend  a  little  time  with  the  mission- 
aries and  the  native  pastors,  many  of  them 
finely  educated  men,  he  never  would  have 
written  what  he  did. 


Globe  Trotters 
and    Missions 


From   a  number  of   quar- 
ters there  have  come  to  us 
inquiries    and    complaints 
in  regard  to  the  strictures  upon  missions  In 
Stafford  Ransome's  "  Japan  in  Transition." 
Mr.  Ransome's    statements    are    so    absurd 
that  they  should  carry  their  own  refutation 
as  indicating  absolute  ignorance  of  missions. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  claimed  that 
there  were  no  Christians  in  India,  because  he 
had  never  seen  one,  to  which  a  missionary 
retorted  that  there  could  be  no  tigers  in  In- 
dia, because,  having  resided  there  more  years 
than  the  other  man  had  weeks,  he  had  never 
seen  one.  Mr.  Ransome  says  it  is  the  custom 
of  missionaries  to   include  in   their  returns 
"every  Japanese    who    raises    no    objection 
to  being  called   a   Christian,"   a   statement 


"  Away 
from  Rome  " 


This  Crusade  in  Austria 
continues,  but  is  developing 
some  strange  phases  of  the- 
ological and  ecclesiastical  policy.  The 
late  Cultus  IMinister  of  Prussia,  Dr. 
Boise,  had  forbidden  the  clergymen 
of  that  country  to  give  any  encourage- 
ment to  the  movement,  and  the  Superior 
Consistory,  the  highest  church  officials  of 
the  land,  has  done  the  same — all  for  polit- 
ical reasons  and  again  indicative  of  the  doubt- 
ful blessings  of  State  and  Church  being 
united.  As  a  result  none  of  the  scores  of 
theological  graduates  in  Prussia  who  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  appointment  at  home 
because  the  supply  here  exceeds  the  demand, 
are  permitted  to  accept  calls  to  the  newly 
organized  Protestant  congregations  in  Bo- 
hemia and  German  Austria,  where  they  are 
so  sorely  needed.  Indeed  Germany  has  sent 
no  help  in  the  shape  of  men  except  a  few 
candidates  from  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  be- 
cause political  interests  are  at  variance  with 
the  religious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders 
of  the  agitation  themselves  have  given 
preachers  to  understand  that  they  are  not 
anxious  to  have  any  but  "  liberal  "  pastors, 
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and  are  not  willing  to  exchange  the  slavery 
of  Roman  Catholic  dogma  for  that  of  Pi'ot- 
estantism.  The  chief  organ  of  the  agitation, 
the  Rundschau,  recently  stated  that  the  move- 
ment signilied  not  only  the  freedom  from 
Rome,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  all  free- 
thinkers from  positive  creeds  and  doctrines, 
and  advocated  a  non-evangelical  propaganda. 
Recently  a  brochure  appeared  in  Vienna,  en- 
titled "  The  Away  from  God  Movement." 
That  the  positive  elements  are  hot  asleep  is 
also  evident.  A  correspondence  card  was  late- 
ly widely  used  in  Austria  containing  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Poet  Grillporger  and  the  words: 
"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  poisoned 
Austria.  If  we  had  had  the  Gospel  during  the 
past  200  years  we  would  be  the  leading  peo- 
ple of  Germany.  Now  there  is  nothing  left 
us  except  our  abilities  in  music  and  the  Con- 
cordat." The  Government  has  excluded  this 
card  from  the  mails. 


Oriental  manuscripts  in  America  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 


A  distinguished  American 
A  Request         scholar,  who  succeeded  to 

for  Manuscripts     m-     i      ^     e,  ■>.•  ^ 

'^        Tischendorf's  position  and 

work  in  Germany  as  student  of  the  text  of 

the  New  Testament,  writes  us: 

Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  in  a  review  of  the  third 
part  of  the  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf's  Greek 
New  Testament  in  The  Independent,  June  7th, 
1894,  p.  734c,  said  that  there  were  "  numerous 
[Syriacl  Gospels  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  to  be  found  in  America,"  and  "  cer- 
tainly one  other  "  copy  of  the  Armenian  Gospels. 
There  are  doubtless  in  America  a  number  not 
only  of  Syrian  and  Armenian,  but  also  of  Greek 
and  Latin  and  Arabian,  perhaps  Coptic,  Ethi- 
opic  and  Persian  New  Testament  MSS.,  which 
have  not  yet  been  cataloged  in  books  upon  the 
New  Testament  text.  It  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  if  every  one  who  knows  of  such  MSS. 
would  send  me  as  speedily  as  possible  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  for  the  revision  of  my  lists.  Amer- 
ica would  then  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  lists  and 
increase  the  chances  for  turning  the  tide  of 
scholarly  research  toward  her  shores. 

Caspar  Rene  Gregory. 
Naunhofer  Strasse,  Marienhohe, 
Leipzig,  Stotteritz,  Germany. 
We    add    our    hearty    Indorsement    of    this 
request.    Perhaps    Professor    Gregory    does 
not  know  that  Professor  Moore,  of  Andover, 
and  Professor  Gottheil,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
■ity,  are  engaged  In  preparing  a  catalog  of 


The    i-emarkable    discovery 
The  Hebrew      j^    ^^^    ^j^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^ 

Ecclesiasticus  .       ^  .  , 

synagog     in     Cairo,    where 

wornout  books  and  manuscripts  had  been 
thrown  for  a  thousand  years,  of  two-thirds 
of  the  lost  Hebrew  original  of  the  apocry- 
phal Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  exciting  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  among  Biblical 
scholars.  It  was  first  issued  by  Dr.  Schech- 
ter,  who  will  soon  make  his  home  in  New 
York  as  head  of  a  Hebrew  college,  and  Dr. 
Taylor.  They  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
long  lost  Hebrew  original  of  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Son  of  Sirach.  But  Professor  Margoli- 
outh,  with  great  confidence  and  positiveness, 
declared  that  it  was  a  translation  made  in 
Persia,  and  that  it  showed  Persian  peculiari- 
ties. Professor  Margoliouth  is  a  stout  young 
opponent  of  the  modern  critical  school,  and 
an  able  scholar,  and  he  used  his  asserted  dis- 
covery to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  high- 
er critics.    He  said: 

"  On  the  same  pages  were  printed  a  fabrica- 
tion [the  Hebrew  Ecclesiasticus]  and  its  two 
sources  [the  Greek  and  the  Syriac],  and  yet  all 
the  critics  of  Europe  mistook  the  fabrication  for 
the  soui'ce.  They  could  not  fix  the  limits  of  G 
and  S  when  they  had  G  and  S  before  them ; 
how  then  can  Ihey  fix  the  limits  of  P  and  J 
and  E  [in  the  Pentateuch]  who  exist  only  in 
their  reconstructions?" 

While  the  scholars  were  at  first  dazed  by  his 
positive  assertion,  they  have  none  of  them 
accepted  his  theory.  In  Germany  Professors 
Smend,  Bacher  and  Ivonig  have  taken  up  the 
subject  and  both  reject  Professor  Margo- 
liouth's  hypothesis.  In  England  half  a  dozen 
scholars  take  the  same  position,  among  them 
Principal  Salmond  and  Professor  Bevan. 
The  only  voice  raised  in  support  of  Margo- 
liouth is  M.  Levi,  of  Paris,  who  thinks  this 
Hebrew  has  been  translated  from  the  Syriac. 
The  discussion  has  been  a  rather  heated  one, 
owing  to  Margoliouth's  attack  on  the  critics, 
and  especially  on  Professor  Driver.  He  adds 
his  voice  to  the  conservative  scholars  repre- 
sented by  Professor  Sayce  and  Professor 
Hommel,  who  think  that  the  critics  have 
gone  much  too  far  in  rejecting  tradition  and 
recognizing  sources  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 


FINANCIAL. 


Gold    Standard  Leg^islation. 

Ex-Speaker  Reed's  address  on  "  The  Gold 
Standard  "  at  the  recent  annual  banquet  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  a 
significant  and  influential  utterance,  because 
it  Avas  understood  while  he  held  his  powerful 
office  that  he  was  not  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity or  expediency  of  the  currency  legisla- 
tion which   is  now  proposed;   and  also  be- 
cause his  experience  has  given  him  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  those  "  honest  differences 
of  opinion  "  which  may  be  found,  as  he  said, 
in  a  Congress  representing  "  a  country  4,000 
miles  long  and  3,000  miles  wide."    He  now 
speaks  for  an  immediate  and  decisive  affir- 
mation of  the  gold  standard,  and  we  may  in- 
fer that  in  his  judgment  differences  of  opin- 
ion hi  the  RepubUcan  party  no  longer  pre- 
sent  any  difficulties   to  be   overcome.    This 
view  is  suppoi-ted  by  reports  from  Washing- 
ton  that   every    Republican   in    the    House 
will  vote  for  the  Caucus  Committee's  bill, 
and  that  prompt  action  in  the  House  will 
probably    overcome    any    hesitation    on    the 
part  of  a  few  Senators  fi-om  silver  States. 
Mr.  Reed  made  effective  reference  to  the  re- 
cent elections  in  Iowa  and  Ohio.    It  is  true 
that  Iowa,  which  he  can  remember  as  "  the 
home    of    the    howling    dervishes    of    rag 
money,"  is  now  "  as  eager  as  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  proclaim  the  gold  standai-d  in 
words  which  no  one  but  the  nation  can  ever 
efface;"    and    the    result    of  the   election 
In  that  State,   after  a  campaign   in   which 
the     currency     issue     was     made     promi- 
nent   by    the    Republican    party,    is    most 
encouraging.      Mr.     Reed     remarked     that 
in  189G    Ohio    gave    the    candidate    of  the 
gold  standard  40,000  more  votes  than  all  his 
opponents  received,  while  in  the  same  State 
this    year    the    Republican    candidate    had 
much  less  than  half  the  votes  cast.    He  did 
not  think  the  opposition  thus  disclosed  could 
be  united,  but  this,   he  remarked,   was  "a 
chance  which  had  better  not  be  taken."    He 
might  well  have  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  vote  in  Ohio  was  affected  by  local  con- 


ditions, while  the  voters  of  Iowa  were  free 
to  consider  national  issues.  A  popular  pro- 
test against  bosses  and  boss  methods  re- 
duced the  vote  of  each  of  the  great  parties 
in  Ohio  and  increased  the  .Tones  following. 
We  believe  there  is  a  considerable  gold  stand- 
ard majority  in  Ohio  and  that  it  will  be  dis- 
closed clearly  next  year. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Republican  party 
Avill  be  held  responsible,  as  Mr.  Reed  said, 
for  a  failure  to  enact  speedily  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  gold  standard  which  shall  pre- 
vent   any    President    or    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  hereafter  from  undermining  that 
standard  without  additional  legislation,  the 
new  currency  statute  should  contain  some- 
thing  more    than    a    declaration    that   the 
standard    is    the    gold    dollar.    There    are 
other  important  provisions  even  in  the  short 
bill  of  the  House  Caucus  Committee.    One 
of  them  is  that  greenbacks,  when  once  re- 
deemed in  gold,  shall  be  reissued  only  in  ex- 
change for  gold.    That  bill  also  permits  na- 
tional banks  to  issue  circulating  notes  up 
to  the  par  value  of  their  deposited  bonds, 
and    allows    the    establishment    of   national 
banks  with  a  capital  of  only  $25,000.    It    is 
important  that  the  bill  to  be  presented  and 
passed  in  the  House  should  also  provide  for 
a  separation  of    the    banking    or    currency 
business  of  the  Treasurj^  Department  from 
its  other  functions    by    the    creation    of  a 
bureau  of  issue  and  redemption,  and  should 
place  the  gold  reserve  or  redemption  fund 
beyond  the  reach  of  Congressional  appropria- 
tions  for   curi-ent  expenses  at  times   when 
the  revenue  is  insufficient.    This  was     not 
included  in  the  bill  which  was  framed  at 
the  conference  in  Atlantic  City,  we  under- 
stand, and  niaj'  not  be  a  part  of  the  Senate 
Committee's   bill,    the   provisions   of   which 
have  not  been  published.    It  should  not  be 
left  out.    The  latest  reports  from  Washing- 
ton say  that  Mr.   Henderson   (chairman  of 
the  Caucus  Committee),  who  will  be  speak- 
er, desires  that  the  currency  bill  shall  be 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  first  week  of  the 
session. 
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INSURANCE. 


The    Anti-Rebate    Compact. 

By  Darwin  P.   Kingsley, 

'Ihikd  Vice-President  of  the  New  Yokk  Liie  Insiihance  Company. 


The  agiT'ciiicnt  made  between  most  of 
our  life  insurance  companies  in  Octo- 
ber, 1895,  called  the  Anti-Rebate  Com- 
pact, has  always  been  more  or  less  mis- 
understood. The  agreement  was  made  be- 
cause It  was  known  that  all  reputable  com- 
panies deplored  the  practice  of  giving  re- 
bates, and  it  was  evident  that  a  common 
plan  of  action  would  be  better  than  individ- 
ual programs,  even  tho  the  same  object  was 
aimed  at.  That  the  united  voice  of  thirty 
companies  would  be  morally  much  more  po- 
tent than  the  voice  of  any  one  company 
was  certain,  and  was  in  itself  reason  enough 
for  united  action.  No  company  that  signed 
that  agreement  supposed  that  a  new  power 
had  been  created  which  had  authority  over 
the  signatories,  and  no  company  understood 
that  there  was  anything  but  good  faith  to 
make  the  action  of  the  companies  effective. 
All  companies  believe  that  a  fearless  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
would  make  it  more  effective  than  any 
statute  iaw,  would  make  its  separate  and 
collective  decisions  as  nearly  final  as  any- 
thing could  be  against  such  a  practice  as  the 
practice  of  rebating. 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  current  has 
arisen  from  the  appointment  of  a  referee. 
Many  people  have  tried  to  make  out  that  the 
referee  had  some  peculiar  powers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  hadn't  any  powers.  A 
i-eferee  seemed  necessary  because  cases  of 
alleged  rebate  might  arise  about  which  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  moral  convictions  of  all  the 
companies  as  wise  to  have  some  disinter- 
ested party  pass  on  the  facts.  The  signa- 
tories so  far  surrender  their  usual  rights  as 
to  agree  that  they  would  abide  by  his  find- 
ings, but,  of  course,  his  judgments  had  ab- 
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solutely  no  force  except  as  they  were  taken 
up  by  the  companies  and  made  effective. 

The  agreement  was  purely  voluntary,  and 
if  any  company  signed  it  with  reservations 
as  to  any  of  its  terms,  it  was  an  obvious  in- 
justice to  the  other  companies,  because  no 
company  was  compelled  to  sign  it,  and  any- 
thing but  the  fullest  compliance  with  its  con- 
ditions meant  its  gradual  disintegi'ation  and 
ultimate  ruin.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  for  a  period  of  from 
six  months  to  a  j'ear  after  this  agreement 
was  made  rebating  substantially  ceased. 
Most  of  the  companies  signing  the  agree- 
ment took  immediate  and  drastic  steps  to 
make  it  effective.  They  not  only  proclaimed 
to  their  agents  hostility  to  the  practice,  but 
they  put  in  force  practical  machinery  of 
such  a  character  as  to  make  the  men  in  the 
field  understand  that  they  meant  exactly 
what  they  said.  Unfortunately  not  all  com- 
panies did  this,  but  the  agents  were  uni- 
versally so  much  impressed  with  the  power 
of  this  united  action  that  rebating  hesitated 
and  faltered  even  among  the  agents  of  com- 
panies not  issuing  specific  rules  and  not 
taking  practical  measures  to  drive  home  the 
truth  of  what  they  professed.  No  better  il- 
lustration of  the  moral  power  of  united  ac- 
tion could  be  cited  than  the  fact  that  the 
agents  of  what  may  be  called  rebating  com- 
panies measurably  abandoned  the  practice 
until  such  time  as  they  could  learn  by  in- 
direct means  whether  their  particular  com- 
panies were  in  earnest  in  signing  the  com- 
pact. It  took  a  little  time  for  the  small 
leaven  of  insincerity  which  existed  when  the 
agreement  w^as  made  to  force  its  way 
through  the  moral  conviction  that  followed 
united  action,  but  it  was  certain  to  get 
through  in  time,   and  to  reach  the  agents 
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who  were  standing  in  a  listening  attitude; 
and  as  soon  as  tliey  heard  the  familiar  note 
their  old  work  began  and  disintegration  fol- 
lowed, until  to-day  the  agreement  is  in  grave 
danger,  and  so  far  as  the  referee  is  con- 
cerned is  absolutely  ineffective. 

Several  companies  have  withdrawn  from 
it,    and    two    meetings    made    up    of    rep- 
resentatives   of    a    very    considerable  num- 
ber    of     our     life     companies     have     been 
held  to  consider  the  situation,  and  another 
meeting  will  be  held  some  time  in  Decem- 
ber.   It  seems  to  me  very  wise  that  time  has 
been  taken    for    consideration    and  discus- 
sion.   Notices     of     witiidrawal     culminated 
when    the    Equitable    Life    Assurance    So- 
city  on  the  19th  of  October  signified  its  in- 
tention of  leaving  the  compact,  and  that  ac- 
tion by  such  au   important  company  natu- 
rally compelled  consideration  of  the  whole 
case.    The  first  feeling  among  companies  in- 
terested on  learning  of  the  Equitable's  ac- 
tion  was,  I  think,  that  the  agreement  was 
practically  dead,  and  that  there  was  really 
nothing  left  but  for  the  companies  who  still 
believed  in  it,  and  still  supported  it,  to  take 
up  the  unpleasant  and  ungrateful  task  of  de- 
cently putting  it  out  of  existence.    This  con- 
clusion was  probably  too  hasty.    None  of  us, 
I  think,  to^  a  proper  degree  recognized  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  the  man  most  interested 
in  this  question  is  the  one  that  carries  the 
rate  book.    We  forgot  that  for  a  period  of 
time,  just  after  the  agreement  was  made — 
say   for   about   twelve    months— the    honest 
agent   got   a   little    taste   of   decent   meth- 
ods   and    learned    something    of    the    im- 
mense value  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  cus- 
tomer of  an  arrangement  which  protected 
him  from  the  competition  of  the  adventurer 
and  the  sharper,  which  saved  him  from  be- 
ing daily  robbed  under  the  guise  of  respect- 
ability.   Better  knowledge  as  to  how  the  so- 
liciting agent    feels    has    made  many  com- 
panies hesitate  to  go  before  the  public  with 
an  admission— even    tho    that    admission  is 
coupled  with  the  statement  that  the  fault  is 
not  theirs— that  the  only  rational  and  united 
program  of  opposition  to  this  evil  practice 
has  been  given  up.    I   have  personally  be- 
come convinced  that  if  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing   or    discontinuing    the    Anti-Rebate 


Agreement  could  be  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  men  in  the  field  who  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  soliciting  life  insurance  the  ma- 
jority in  the  negative  would  be  overwhelm- 
ing, and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  opposition 
to  the  practice  seems  almost  hopeless. 

The  situation  is,  therefore,  not  simple,  and 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  best  line  of  action  is 
not  easy.  Conditions  in  the  field  are  such 
as  to  make  it  not  unnatural  for  com- 
panies to  signify  their  disgust  by  a  no- 
tice of  withdrawal,  and  a  compact  that 
doesn't  include  all  the  companies  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  doubtful  value;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  serious-minded  field  worker 
everywhere  wants  the  compact  kept  in  force, 
and  if  it  is  abrogated  a  large  body  of  agents 
in  spite  of  all  the  companies  can  say  or  do 
will  construe  abrogation  as  a  reversion  to 
chaos  and  an  open  invitation  to  rebate  at 
will. 

I  have  already  said  that  no  company  was 
obliged  to  sign  that  agreement  when  it  was 
made.  If  any  company  did  not  think  that  re- 
bating was  an  evil— a  real  evil,  something  to 
be  feared  and  fought— it  should  not  have 
entered  into  that  agreement.  There  was  no 
place  among  the  signatories  for  the  cynic 
who  says  that  rebating  "  in  principle  differs 
in  no  respect  from  the  familiar  practice  of 
all  merchants  who  can  afford  to,  and  often 
do,  mark  down  the  selling  price  of  all  their 
wares  at  the  end  of  a  successful  year,  or 
other  period,  to  cost  or  below  cost,  in  order 
to  close  them  out,  and  yet  realize  a  hand- 
some average  profit  on  their  total  sales." 
There  was  no  place  among  the  signatories 
for  the  man  who  says  that  i-ebating  is  only 
another  phase  of  legitimate  competition, 
who  says  that  greater  liberality  in  policy- 
contracts  is  another  form  of  rebating;  that 
better  business  methods,  more  attractive 
policy  forms,  greater  curtesy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  policyholders— all  these  things  are 
to  be  characterized  as  varieties  of  rebating, 
or,  together  with  rebating,  they  are  simply 
tricks  of  trade  and  a  part  of  legitimate  com- 
petition. 

It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  any 
company  whose  management  was  of  this 
mind  should  not  have  signed  that  agree- 
ment; it  was    certain    from    the    beginning 
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that  any  company  whose  opposition  to  re- 
bating was  colored  by  such  opinions  was  out 
of  place  among  the  signatories.  Such  a  com- 
pany, faced  by  the  loss  of  considerable  vol- 
umes of  business  through  the  competition  of 
rebating  companies,  would  certainly  go  to 
pieces  and  drag  the  compact  down  with  it. 
When  I  say  that  exactly  the  above  condi- 
tions and  convictions  were  represented 
among  the  signatories  I  have  said  all  you 
will  caro  to  print,  and  I  don't  need  to  say 
any  more  to  make  my  meaning  clear  to  the 
practical  life  insurance  man  who  is'at  work 
in  the  field  to-day.  If  you  put  the  ques- 
tion as  1o  what  companies  I  have  in  mind 
to  nine  out  of  ten  field  men  as  you  meet 
them,  they  will  give  you  the  names  of  the 
companies,  and  they  will  probably  agree  ex- 
actly nine  times  out  of  ten.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  thirty  companies  originally  sign- 
ing that  agreement  opposed,  and  still  op- 
pose, rebating  for  good  and  unanswerable 
reasons. 

We  oppose  rebating  because  it  is  both  bad 
morals  and  bad  business.    Life  insurance  is 
business,  and  more  than  business.    The  most 
important  side  of  it  is  the  moral  side;  the 
strongest  plea  it  makes  is  moral;  the  strong- 
est argument    it    advances    is    based    on  a 
man's  duty.    The  first  thing  we  present  to 
the  world  is  a  program  which  calls  for  even- 
handed  justice,  which  professes  to  eliminate 
all  the  ordinary  tricks  of  trade,  which  bars 
out  the  bargain-counter.    When  we  offer  in 
surance  to  a  man,  the  first  thing  we  lay  be- 
fore him  is  a  table  of  rates.    Unless  we  pre- 
sented our  business  to  the  man  in  just  this 
way,  showing  him  that  for  the  same  policy 
at   the   same   age    the   rate   is   exactly   the 
same,  we  couldn't  get  a  hearing  at  all.    The 
first  thing  we  lay  before  the  man  to  be  in- 
sured is  not  money,   but  morals.    We  pre- 
sent a  table  of  rates;  we  present  a  certain 
policy  form;  we    present    with    it    the  com- 
pany's experience,  indicating  results  in  cash. 
As  to  whether  that  table  of  rates  is  higher 
or  lower  than  another  company's,  whether 
that  policy  form  is  more  or  less  liberal  than 
the    forms    of    another    company,    whether 
those  results  will  probaly  be  greater  or  less 
than  the    results    of    another  company— all 
these  questions  are  legitimate  questions  of 
competition,  but  the  law  says  (anticipating 


the  morals  of  the  cynic  whose  opinions 
we  have  quoted  above)  that  whatever  our 
rates,  whatever  our  policy  form,  and  what- 
ever our  results  at  a  given  time,  all  men  in- 
sured under  the  same  conditions  shall  be 
treated  alike.  Our  rates,  our  policy  forms 
and  our  results  may  be  different  from  the 
rates,  the  policy  forms  and  the  results  of 
another  company,  but  they  must  be  unvary- 
ing at  any  given  time  in  our  own  company. 
Any  other  theory  would  admit  that  a  com- 
pany may  pay  unequal  dividends,  charge  dif- 
ferent premiums,  put  varying  conditions  into 
contracts,  and  pay  one  death  claim  in  full 
and  another  in  part. 

Rebating  is  not  primarily  a  question  be- 
tween different  companies.    It  is  of  first  im- 
portance to   the  policyholders   of  the  com- 
pany whose  agents  practice  it,  and  its  im- 
morality begins  there.    Legitimate  competi- 
tion on  the  points  I  have  cited  above  may 
make  field  men  grunt  and  groan  and  toil, 
but  will  not  make  them  revolt.    What  the 
field  man  objects  to  is  the  bad  faith,   the 
piracy,  the  thimble-rigging  practiced  by  the 
rebating  company.    I  have  said  above  that 
rebating  is  bad  business  as  well  as  bad  mor- 
als.   It   IS    bad    business   because   the   pub- 
lic is  just  old-fashioned  enough  to  insist  that 
good  life  insurance  and  good  morals  can't 
be  separated.    A   man   may   be   induced  to  . 
take  a  policy  that  costs  him  nothing:  a  good 
many  people  are  being  induced  to  do  that 
«ort  of  thing  just  now;  but  that  doesn't  make 
any  difference  with  the  respect  he  has  for 
good  life  insurance,  and  it  only  increases  the 
contempt  he  has  for  every  gift-enterprise. 

One  price  as  a  reputation  pays  even  the 
man  who  sells  peanuts;  it  pays  even  in  bus- 
iness which  by  average  standards  isn't  nec- 
essarily based  on  morality,  but  in  life  insur- 
ance it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  If  the  old 
agreement  is  preserved,  or  a  new  one  is  put 
in  its  place,  such  action  should  be  taken  fear- 
lessly and  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know. 
The  companies  that  have  been  guilty  of 
bringing  about  the  present  situation  have 
gone  far  toward  pulling  down  the  pillars  of 
their  own  temple.  We  can  at  least  see  that 
they  are  not  given  such  an  opportunity  a 
second  time,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  their 
evil  work  is  confined  to  their  own  agents  and 
their  own  i)olicyholders. 
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Pebbles. 

"  bo  you  think  Congressman  Roberts  is 
guilty  of  bigamy,  Aunt  Melissa?"  "Bigamy? 
He's  guilty  of  trigonometry." — Chicago  Record. 

....Y.:  "Do  you  think  Ike  ever  lies  about 
the  fish  he  catches?"  C:  "  No,  I  don't;  but  I 
think  he  lies  about  the  fish  he  doesn't  catch." 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

....Mrs.  Van  Swamp:  "William,  dear,  as 
you  have  another  chill  coming  on,  will  you  kind- 
ly hold  the  baby's  rattle  in  your  hand?  It  amuses 
the  sweet  precious  so  much ! — Bazar. 

...."This  ham" — It  was  the  star  boarder 
who  spoke,  and  his  words  were  listened  to  with 
breathless  interest — "  This  ham  must  have  been 
cured  by  Christian  science." — Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

.  . .  ."  This  is  no  idle  joke,"  remarked  the  edi- 
tor, glancing  over  it.  "What  do  you  mean?" 
anxiously  inquired  the  contributor.  "  Why,  it 
has  been  worked  nearly  to  death,"  smiled  the  edi- 
tor, returning  it. — Puck. 

. . .  .Having  It  Understood.  —  Mistress: 
"  And  remember^  Mary ;  I  never  allow  my  girls 
to  entertain  their  beaux  in  the  kitchen."  New 
Servant:  "  Very  well,  ma'am.  What  nights 
does  your  daughter  use  the  parlor?" — Chicago 
News. 

. .. ."  Have  we  any  more  naval  bases  at  our 
disposal?"  inquired  the  Chinese  statesman. 
"None,"  replied  the  Government  official.  "  None  ! 
Great  Woodengod !  That  leaves  us  in  a  fix." 
"  How,  O  Perfumed  Sire?  "  "  Why,  an  English 
missionary  was  assaulted  yesterday  !  " — Puck. 

...."Did  you  have  a  good  passage?"  was 
asked  of  a  recent  traveler.  "Fair;  but  I 
couldn't  sleep.  The  first  three  nights  I  couldn't 
tell  whether  to  shut  the  porthole  and  go  to  bed, 
or  to  close  the  bod  and  go  to  the  porthole.  And 
the  last  three  I  spent  in  reading  the  customs 
laws." — Life. 

....An  Appropeiate  Hymn. — Two  country 
clergymen  had  agreed  to  exchange  pulpits  on  a 
certain  date.  One  of  them  made  the  following 
solemn  announcement  to  his  congregation  on 
the  Sabbath  previous  to  the  event :  "  My  dear 
brethren  and  sisters,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  on  next  Sunday  morning  the  Rev. 
Zachariah  B.  Day  will  preach  for  you.  Lot  us 
now  sing  two  versos  of  hymn  No.  489,  *  That 
Awful  Day  Will  Surely  Come.'  "  And  it  took 
him  some  time  to  discover  why  the  congregation 
smiled. — Harper's  Bazar. 

...  .1  once  loved  a  maiden  so  comely, 

Whose  name  was  Alicia  Cholmondeley ; 
But  shortly  my  thoughts  and  my  dreams 
Were  wandering  to  Wendolin  Wemyss. 
And  soon  my  poor  heart  rose  with  leaps 
To  the  bait  of  Dolicia  Pepys. 
And  next  I  was  lying  in  pawn 
To  the  charms  of  Felicia  Strachan, 
Who  proved  but  a  faithless  deceiver. 
And  loft  me  to  Adelaide  Belvoir. 
Then  ore  long  I  implored  as  a  boon 
The  hand  of  fair  Marsery  Moon  ; 
Too  soon  to  be  laid  on  the  coals 
By  love  of  Elizabeth  Knollys, 
Who  caused  mo  to  swear  like  a  trooper 
Till  I  met  with  my  ^[adeline  Cowper. 
She  taught  mo  her  charms  wore  a  myth — 
So  I  wedded  a  plain  INIary  Smith. 

— Overland  Monthly. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIBGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will   send  "The  Short  Line  War, 
by  Merwin-Webster. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  was  one  of  a  historic  eight; 
My  second  may  express  both  scorn  and  hate ; 
My  tchole  you  see  when  blows  the  summer  wind, 
And  vou  to  rest  and  doze  are  much  inclined. 

S.    3. 

LITERARY  CELEBRITIES. 

How  many  famous  names  are  given,  hinted 
at,  or  concealed  in  the  following  story? 

A  more  motley  crowd  never  assembled  than 
that  gathered  around  the  coffin  in  the. ancient 
stone  kirk  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  hill 
in  the  good  old  town  of  Blackstone  to  do  honor 
to  the  storn  old  earl  who,  with  his  mother,  had, 
in  his  later  davs,  found  a  haven  from  the  wild 
storms  of  life's  winter  in  the  ancestral  hall  in 
the  park  on  the  hill,  gray  with  its  covering  of 
moss.  ,      ,  .^      ., 

All  classes  of  society,  black  and  white,  the 
youngest  child  as  well  as  the  hardy,  haggard 
old  tenant,  came  to  render  their  last  tribute  of 
affection  to  the  man  who  had  shown  himself, 
iu  so  manv  ways,  a  lover  of  his  race. 

The  miller  had  left  his  mill,  the  baker  his 
bread,  the  cook  her  dinner,  the  cooper,  the  dyer 
and  the  mason  left  their  work;  the  fisher  his 
nets,  the  butler  his  service,  the  tailor,  the 
draper,  the  gilder  and  goldsmith  their  shops, 
and  the  farmer  his  barns,  to  show  their  respect 
to  him,  who,  coming  to  them  a  new  man,  past 
his  prime,  had  somehow  bound  all  hearts  to 
him  as  with  a  cable's  strength. 

Neither  knight,  abbot  nor  pope  could  have 
been  more  deeply  or  sincerely  mourned. 

The  story  of  his  early  days,  no  one  knew. 
Whether  he  had  been  page  or  palmer,  or  dwelt 
among  savage  tribes,  was  beyond  the  ken 
of  any  walker  in  the  sad  procession  which 
wended  its  way  on  foot  down  the  street,  across 
th»^  bridges,  over  the  brooks  and  marshy  land, 
and  thro  the  fields,  green  in  the  May  sunshine. 

With  high  aims  in  life,  wealthy,  talented,  well 
versed  in  literary  lore,  very  familiar  with  Scott. 
Dickens,  and  Shakospearo,  seeming  to  the  simple 
villagers  wiser  and  wittier  than  any  other,  he 
was  a  friend  to  all,  not  disdaining  to  cross  the 
sills  of  the  humblest  homes  on  errands  of  mercy  ; 
seeking  the  chambers  of  sickness  and  pain,  bring- 
inii  smiles  to  sad  faces  and  helps  to  sad  lives. 

Ever  loving  his  mother  well,  and  heeding  her 
counsels,  he  found  the  key  to  d\l  hearts. 

H.  E.  B. 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 

In    the    following    lines    one    letter    is    taken 
from  each  word  and  a  different  one  substituted. 
Where  it  do  glossom  on  thy  wield ; 

She  pierce  wings  dash  thy  baked  hood ; 
liavrod  any  fold,  she  grew  bills  field 

Sheir  bearbs  do  wintre  molitude ; 
Fight  holds  ats  husk  acloss  thy  sheet  on  gay, 
End  clack  bovember  sobs  tho  seek  on  pay. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  NOVEMBER  16th. 

Chf.ckeukd  Square. — 1,  Trieste ;  2,  epaulet ;  3, 
eastern. 

Charade. — Owner-ship. 

FiXM.  Acrostic. — McKinley.  1,  William :  2. 
Mt.  Blanc ;  3,  Norfolk  :  4.  Malnchi ;  5,  Solomon  ;  6. 
Cornell  ;  7,  Roanoke  ;  8.  I.aiigley. 

not'K-GT.ASs. — Centrals.  Courage.  1.  Churchill  : 
2.  Solomon  :  3,  Krupp ;  4.  Fry  ;  0,  Clark ;  6,  Hodg- 
son :  7,  Jefferson. 
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Personals. 

Admiral  Dewey  has  received  from  a  resi- 
dent of  Atlanta  a  letter  written  many  yeai's  ago 
by  Admiral  Farragut  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  "  That  young  Dewey  is  a  very 
promising  chap." 

....It  is  reported  that  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
will  be  conferred  upon  President  Diaz,  of  Mexi- 
co, by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Febru- 
ary next,  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 
new  building  for  the  Law  School. 

....Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  of  Boston, 
from  whom  Harvard  University  received  Sol- 
diers' Field,  has  now  added  a  gift  of  $150,000, 
to  be  used  for  the  erection  and  equipment,  in 
Cambridge,  of  a  building  for  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Club.  The  corporation  offers  property 
at  the  corner  of  Harvard  and  Quincy  streets 
for  the  site.  The  building  will  be  a  memorial 
to  the  Harvard  graduates  who  fell  in  the  war 
with   Spain. 

. . .  .The  Jacob  H.  Lazarus  scholarship  for 
mural  painting  was  awarded  last  week  in  this 
city  by  a  jui-y  of  prominent  artists  to  A.  T. 
Schwartz,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who  was  for 
three  years  a  .student  in  the  Art  Academy  of 
Cincinnati  and  for  the  last  three  years  has  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  New  York.  The  income  of 
the  scholarship  fund  is  $3,000  a  year.  The  win- 
ner of  the  scholarship  has  this  income  for  three 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  must  spend  at 
I'east  thirty-four  months  in  Italy. 

....The  reports  of  the  battles  in  South  Af- 
rica show  that  the  titled  families  of  Great  Brit- 
ain are  largely  represented  in  the  British  army 
and  have  suffered  from  the  rifles  of  the  Boers. 
Among  the  wounded  at  the  recent  battle  of  Bel- 
mont were  Major  Dalrymple,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Stair^ — so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Queen 
that  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  of  Wales 
were  sponsors  for  one  of  his  children — and  Hon. 
Claude  Willoughby,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  An- 
caster,  who  is  related  to  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent families  in  England. 

....James  McManes,  who  died  last  week  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was  for 
many  years  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Philadelphia,  and  exerted  much  influence 
in  1880  in  Pennsylvania  and  at  the  Republican 
National  convention  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term.  He  was 
president  of  the  People's  Bank  when  it  was 
wrecked,  in  1898,  by  the  defalcations  of  Cashier 
Hopkins,  and  altho  his  legal  obligations  on  his 


holdings  of  stock  did  not  exceed  $125,000,  he  ex- 
pended $500,000  from  his  private  fortune  in  pay- 
ing every  dollar  which  the  bank  owed. 

....  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr.  C.  M.  Burton,  of  Detroit,  has  been  collect- 
ing manuscripts  and  books  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  that  city  and  of  what  was  known  as 
"  the  Northwest."  He  has  recently  added  to 
his  great  collection  all  the  papers  of  Gov.  Wood- 
bridge,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Territory,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  Senator.  He  now  has 
three  hundred  volumes  of  manuscript,  which  are 
at  the  service  of  students  and  others  who  desire 
to  examine  them.  The  Woodbridge  collection  is 
a  very  rich  one,  among  its  treasures  being  let- 
ters from  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  Jackson, 
Fillmore,  Taylor,  Calhoun,  Webster  and  Gen- 
eral Nathaniel  Greene  and  many  unpublished 
poems  of  John  Trumbull,  the  author  of  "  McFin- 
gal." 

....In  response  to  a  proposition  from  the 
Polytechnic  Library  Society,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  to  give  $125,- 
000  for  a  free  library  building  in  that  city,  if 
the  Society  will  put  its  books  in  it  and  the  city 
will  appropriate  $10,000  a  year  for  mainte- 
nance. The  Louisville  Post  protests  against  the 
appropriation,  saying  that  Louisville  is  not  a 
pauper  city  and  will  neither  "  build  a  monu- 
ment to  Mr.  Carnegie  "  nor  "  tax  itself  for  any 
private  corporation."  Mr.  Carnegie  has  offered 
$25,000  for  a  library  building  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
and  $20,000  for  one  in  Newport,  Ky.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute in  Pittsburg  he  placed  at  their  disposal 
$1,750,000,  to  be  used  in  erecting  new  buildings 
and  broadening  the  Institute's  work. 

...  .A  delayed  report  published  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  Navy  Department  describes  the  heroism 
of  Ensign  Walter  R.  Gherardi,  son  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Gherardi,  during  the  terrible  cyclone  which 
caused  so  great  loss  of  life  in  Porto  Rico.  While 
the  storm  was  at  its  hight  the  Ensign,  assisted 
by  J.  J.  Jiminez,  a  civil  engineer,  undertook  to 
rescue  nearly  150  immigrants  from  San  Do- 
mingo, who  were  on  a  schooner  off  the  beach  at 
San  Juan,  and  75  passengers  on  the  steamer 
"  Vasco."  Both  the  schooner  and  the  steam- 
ship were  in  imminent  danger  of  destruc- 
tion and  the  schooner  went  to  pieces 
soon  after  the  immigrants  reached  the  shore. 
The  report  shows  that  more  than  200  lives  were 
saved  by  the  great  exertions  of  Gherardi  and  his 
companion.  The  Ensign  had  already  received 
medals  and  other  honors  for  risking  his  life  to 
save  several  sailors  from  drowning. 
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The    Fifty-sixth    Congress 
Opening   of    opened   at  noou   of   December 
^  4th.    In  the  Senate  Mr.   Frye, 

president  pro  tern.,  called  the  body  to  order, 
and  after  prayer  by  Chaplain  Milburn,  the 
credentials    of    newly    elected    or    re-elected 
Senators   were  presented.       These   included 
Senators    Taliaferro,    of    Florida;    Quay,    of 
Pennsylvania,  and   HayAvard,   of  Nebraska. 
Remonstrances   and   memorials   against   the 
seating  of  Mr.  Quay,  presented  by  Senators 
Kurrows,  of  Michigan,  and  Jones,  of  Arkan- 
sas, were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee.   Then  followed  the  taking  of  the  oath 
by  the  senators  and  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  \  ice-President,  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned.    In  the  House,  after  the  open- 
ing prayer,  the  roll  was  called  by  the  clerk 
and  352  members,  including  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
Utah,  re.sponded.    Then  followed  the  election 
of  a  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio, 
presented  the  name  of  David  B.  Henderson, 
of   Iowa,    for   the    Republicans,    the    Demo- 
cractic  nominee  being  James  D.  Richardson, 
of  Tennessee,  Avhile  the  Populists  nominated 
John  C.  Boll,  of  Colorado,  and  the  Silverites, 
Francis  J.  Newlands,  of  Nevada.    The  roll 
being  called  the  vote  stood:  Henderson,  177; 
Richardson,  153;  Bell,  4;  Newlands,  2.    There 
was  much  interest  in  the  matter,  particularly 
in  a  monster  petition  signed  by  seven  million 
people  in  twenty-eight  rolls,  each  two  feet  in 
diameter,  praying  that  he  be  not  permitted 
to  take   his   seat.       There   had   been   much 
discussion  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  case  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  at  last  it  was 
decided  to  oppose  his  admission  at  the  time 
Avhen  he  was  called  to  take  the  oath.    The 
resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Ohio, 
called  attention  to  the  charge  that  Mr.  Rob- 
erts was  ineligible,  supported  by  a  member 


of  the  House,  referred  the  matter  of  his  be- 
ing permitted  to  take  the  oath  and  occupy 
his  seat  to  a  special  committee  of  nine,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  gave  the 
committee  full  power  to  take  testimony  in 
the  matter.  Accordingly  when  Mr.  Roberts's 
name  was  called  in  order,  Mr.  Taylor  arose 
and  presented  the  resolutions,  which  were 
supported  by  Mr.  MacRae,  of  Arkansas 
(Dem.).  Thereupon  the  Speaker  reciuested 
Mr.  Roberts  to  step  aside,  which  he  did  with- 
out, however,  waiving  his  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  swearing  in  of  the  members  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  decided  to  take  up  Mr. 
Roberts's  case  after  the  presentation  of  the 
President's  message.  The  House  then  ad- 
journed in  honor  of  Vice-President  Hobart. 


The    Political 
Field 


The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Silver  Republican 
party  has  decided  to  fuse 
with  the  Democrats  and  support  Bryan.  At 
the  meeting  in  Chicago  ex-Congressman 
Towne  drew  a  dark  picture  of  the  impending 
overthrow  of  the  republic  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy,  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  the  growth  of  trusts  showed 
a  drift  toward  such  a  change.  Chairman 
Dubois  saj's  he  expects  to  see  ex-Governor 
Boutwell,  Edward  Atkinson  and  other  East- 
fill  anti-imperialists  sitting  as  delegates  in 
the  Silver  convention.  At  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, Fli'ury  C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  will  sub- 
mit a  resolution  providing  for  a  change  of 
the  basis  of  representation  in  national  con- 
ventions—each State  to  have  four  delegates 
at  large  and  one  additional  delegate  for  each 
10.000  votes,  or  majority  fraction  thereof, 
cast  at  the  last  preceding  Presidential  elec- 
tion for  the  Republican  national  ticket.    Such 
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The   Independent 


a  basis  would  reduce  the  number  of  dele- 
gates iu  seven  Southern  States  from  129  to 
48,  and  would  increase  the  number  in  ten 
Northern  Stales  by  91.  W.  G.  Ghent,  the 
manager  of  Mayor  Jones's  campaign  in  Ohio, 
declares  that  the  vote  received  by  Jones  did 
not  have  '■  the  meaning  of  casting  reflection 
on  the  expansion  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion." If  tlie  Jones  campaign  bad  been  in 
opposition  to  that  policy  he  would,  he  says, 
"  have  taken  no  part  in  it."  In  his  opinion, 
Ohio  is  "  absolutely  safe  "  in  suppoi't  of  the 
Government's  policy.  At  this  writing  the 
oiitlooli  in  Kentuclvy  is  not  peaceful.  The  case 
is  iu  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  three 
Election  Commissioners,  with  a  plurality  of 
more  than  2,000  for  Taylor  on  the  face  of  the 
returns.  The  followers  of  Goebel  are  very 
confident  that  this  board  by  a  majority  vote 
will  throw  out  two  or  three  counties  and 
give  Goebel  a  certificate  of  election.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Republican  Adjutant-General 
says  Goebel  shall  never  be  seated.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Governor  Bradley  and  himself 
have  reorganized  the  militia  by  weeding  out 
Goebel  men,  have  enlisted  Republicans  in 
the  mountain  counties,  and  have  engaged 
trains  to  carry  the  troops  to  the  Capital. 
The  Governor,  it  is  said,  will  not  i-ecognize 
a  certificate  for  Goebel.  Senator  Chandler,  • 
of  New  Hampshire,  suggests  that  Governor 
Roosevelt  should  be  nominated  for  Vice- 
I'resident  next  year,  and  Senator  Piatt,  of 
New  York,  says  the  Governor  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  the  nomination.  At  the 
Republican  House  Caucus  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  was  nominated  for 
Speaker  by  acclamation,  and  the  Reed  rules 
were  adopted.  James  D.  Richardson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, is  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  will 
be  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House. 


cotton.  In  the  gardens  at  Suniiliei^ville,  S.  C, 
3,G00  pounds  of  good  tea  were  grown  the  past 
season.  The  alfalfa  of  Turkestan,  introduced 
in  the  Northwest,  has  proved  to  be  a  valu- 
able and  liardy  forage  plant  which  may  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  annual  liay  crop. 
Rice  of  excellent  quality  from  Japan  has 
been  introduced  in  Louisiana.  The  third 
year  of  experiments  with  hog  cholera  shows 
that  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  animals 
treated  with  the  protective  serum  are  saved. 
Extensive  experiments  in  road  making  are 
being  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  au- 
thorities of  several  States.  Much  alkali 
land  has  been  reclaimed,  and  practical  for- 
estrs"  work  has  been  done  on  a  large  scale 
with  the  lumber  men.  The  experiment  sta- 
tion work  has  been  extended  to  Alaska,  and 
sliould  be  extended  to  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.  By  establishing  sta- 
tions in  the  West  Indies  the  Weather  Bureau 
has  largely  increased  its  usefulness.  Dur- 
ing the  year  9,182,413  acres  of  public 
land  were  disposed  of,  leaving  1,082,138,221, 
of  which  152,000.000  are  reserved.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  Government  shall  un- 
dertake, with  StaLe  aid,  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  72,000,000 
acres  of  arid  land,  and  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  care  of  the  forest  reserves  be  in- 
creased. 


The  report  of  the  Depart- 
Agriculture  and     j^^^^^^  ^^  Agriculture  is  ex- 
Public    Lands  ,.        ,,     .    .         ..  , 

ceplionally  mterestmg.  As 

a  result  of  instruction  given  to  fruit  growers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  it  is  expected  that  in  a 
few  years  figs  as  fine  as  those  from  the  Medi- 
terrean  will  be  produced  there.  The  Depart- 
ment hopes  to  mark  out  next  year  in  our  is- 
land possessions  zones  for  the  sucessful 
culture  of  the  plant  which  supplies  India 
rubber,  and  for  tlie  production  of  Egyptian 


Other  Annual 
Reports 


The  Internal  Revenue  re- 
ceipts were  $273,484,573, 
showing     an     increase     of 


!f  102,61 7,000  over  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  addition  was  due  chiefly  to  the  new  war 
taxes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  for 
ilie  current  year  Avill  be  $285,000,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  that  the  In- 
dian schools  have  been  well  managed  and 
that  good  results  have  been  produced.  There 
were  243  tinder  tlie  exclusive  control  of  the 
Department,  and  27  were  conducted  by  re- 
ligious societies.  The  number  of  pupils  was 
25,202,  and  the  entire  niunber  of  Indians  is 
249,400.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  give  the  Indian 
Territory  a  territorial  form  of  government. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  991,- 
519  pensioners,  a  decrease  of  2,195;  190,973 
claims  were  adjudicated;  the  number  of 
pending  claims  was  reduced  by  157,820;  the 
sum  paid  out  was  $138,355,052,  and  $1,051,- 
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4G1  of  the  available  appropriation  was  not 
used.  The  Secretary  approves  the  recom- 
mendations of  Commissioner  Evans  that  pen- 
sion attorneys'  fees  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  pension  awarded,  and  that 
$250  shall  be  the  minimum  annual  income 
(aside  from  the  proceeds  of  daily  labor)  of 
widows  to  whom  pensions  can  be  paid  under 
the  act  of  1800.  There  are  1G,687,G43  pupils 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  (an  increase  of 
532,550),  distributed  as  follows:  Elementary 
grades  of  public  schools,  14,589,030;  same 
grades  of  private  schools,  1,249,665;  second- 
ary schools,  459,813;  colleges,  101,058.  Of 
(lie  persons  on  board  of  vessels  assisted  by 
the  Life  Saving  Service,  4,511  were  saved 
and  63  lost;  44  of  the  latter  perished  in  the 
Second  Massachusetts  district,  and  40  of 
these  in  one  storm,  the  great  gale  of  Novem- 
ver  2Gth  and  27th.  jNIany  letters  have  been 
received  in  which  grateful  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  surfmen.  The  re- 
port of  the  War  Department  is  considered  in 
another  part  of  this  issue. 


ately  thereafter  was  in  consultation  with  the 
President.  In  approval  of  his  recommenda- 
tion the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  with- 
drawal of  about  1,600  soldiers  from  his  De- 
l)artment.  This  will  leave  9,000  soldiers  on 
the  island.  The  generals  in  Cuba  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  removal  of  troops;  General 
Brooke  says  that  none  should  be  taken  away. 
At  last  accounts  it  was  reported  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  project  of  appointing  a  civil 
governor  had  been  given  up  for  the  present, 
owing  to  the  protests  of  tLe  Cubans  and  to 
the  expressed  opinion  of  some  members  of 
Congress  that  the  next  change  should  be  the 
erection  of  a  Cuban  government.  There  can 
1)0  no  general  election  until  after  April  11th, 
the  date  before  which  Spanish  resident's 
must  choose  between  Cuban  citizenship  and 
allegiance  to  Spain.  The  rumor  that  Gen- 
eral Wood  had  been  selected  to  succeed  Gen- 
eral Sternberg  as  Surgeon-General  has  been 
denied  by  the  General  himself,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  will  be  made  a  brigadier-general  in 
rlie  regular  army. 


In  all  parts  of  Cuba  there 
The  Government     have  been  protests  against 

of  Cuba  ,,  i.  J   •   i.     i-  e 

the  reported  nitention  of 

the  President  to  substitute  a  civil  governor 
for  the  present  military  ruler.  A  meeting  of 
remonstrants  in  Havana  was  attended  by 
5,000  persons.  It  became  known  lliat  office- 
holders and  the  members  of  the  rural  guard 
were  contributing  a  part  of  their  pay  every 
week  to  a  fund  to  be  used  in  some  way  to 
prevent  the  change,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
last  week  there  was  a  rumor  that  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  an  uprising  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  This  proved  to  be  with- 
out foundation  in  fact,  but  itJ  seemed  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  feeling  of  opposition  among 
the  illiterate  Cubans  was  intense  and  wide- 
spread, and  that  it  might  cause  disorder  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  explained  that  the 
Cuban  agitators,  who  have  their  own  for- 
tunes in  mind,  have  misled  the  ignorant  col- 
ored and  illiterate  white  Cubans,  telling  them 
that  the  appointment  of  a  civil  governor 
would  mean  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
island  by  American  politicians.  The  Cuban 
leaders  say  they  are  \\aiting  for  some  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  General  Wood  arrived  in 
Washington  on  the  2Sth   ult..   and   immedi- 


The     American    troops 

Rapid  Advance   in     g^.^^.,^j    ^^    ^^    having    it 

the  Philippines  ,,  ,        n     i,    • 

^'^  pretty   much    all    tlieir 

own  way  in  the  Philippines,  their  advance 
l)eing  measured  solely  by  their  ability  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  their  base  of  sup- 
plies. So  far  as  can  be  learned  but  one  or- 
ganized force  remains  in  Northern  Luzon, 
while  there  are  comparatively  weak  bodies  in 
tlie  Cavite  province  and  in  the  Island  of 
Pauay.  Vigan  on  the  northwest  coast  is  in 
Amei'ican  hands,  as  also  is  Bayombong,  and 
the  occupation  of  Zamboanga  in  Southern 
Mindanao  is  complete.  There  has  been  al- 
most no  fighting  in  any  one  case.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Bayombong  was  almost  ludi- 
crously easy.  There  was  a  Filipino  garrison 
of  eight  hundred  men;  Lieui^enant  Monroe 
tapped  the  telegraph  wire  and  told  the  com- 
mander that  he  had  better  surrender  as  he 
was  coming  with  a  large  force  (he  had  real- 
ly about  fifty  men).  The  Filipino  com- 
mander replied  that  he  would  surrender  to  a 
"  superior  force."  Thereupon  the  lieuteuanl 
sent  word  that  he  would  enter  to  receive  the 
surrender  with  a  small  advance  guard.  The 
surrender  was  completed,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  turned  over,  and  the  Americans 
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were  in  full  control  before  the  ruse  was  dis- 
covered. News  has  at  last  been  received  from 
Lieutenant  Gilmoio,  who  with  seven  of  his 
men  is  safe  al)out  25  miles  inland.  It  ap- 
pears that  their  capture  at  Baler  was  due  to 
an  ambuscade.  The  Filipinos  drew  them  up 
in  line  to  shoot  them  all  down,  but  Aguin- 
aldo  interfered,  and  since  then  the  men  have 
been  following  the  fortunes  of  the  Filipino 
armj\  Several  hundred  Spanish  prisoners 
and  some  seventy  Americans  have  escaped. 
Where  A§uinaldo  is  nobody  seems  to  liuow, 
but  all  organized  opposition,  and  jndeed  all 
serious  guerrilla  opposition  appears  to  be 
weakening  constantly.  General  Otis's  report 
lo  the  War  Department  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  inhuence  of  anti-imperialists  in  prolong- 
ing the  contest.  Letters  are  published  from 
persons  in  this  country  showing  that  Aguin- 
aldo  had  fairly  good  reason  to  believe  that  if 
he  could  hold  out  a  little  longer  public  opin- 
ion here  would  support  his  claim  for  inde- 
pendence. General  Otis  asserts  that  the  war 
has  not  been  without  its  valuable  features, 
that  the  people  by  it  had  an  object  lesson  in 
the  contrast  between  Filipino  government 
and  that  of  the  Americans,  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult wherever  American  troops  advance 
they  are  welcomed  by  the  people,  who  seem 
to  feel  that  an  "  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
has  commenced." 


The  Austro-Hungarian 
Ausgleich 


The  long  discussion 
as  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  impe- 
rial expenses  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
has  advanced  a  step.  The  committees  of  the 
two  Parliaments  at  Vienna  and  Budapest 
have  come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
proportion.  Hitherto  Hungary  has  paid  31.4 
per  cent.,  Austria  paying  thus  68.6  per  cent, 
of  the  expenses  common  to  both.  Austria 
has  insisted  for  some  time  that  her  share  was 
too  great;  Hungary  has  claimed  that  it  was 
not,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries,  Hungary  being  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  with  very  little  business  and 
small  capital,  while  Austria  was  largely  man- 
ufacturing and  with  a  much  larger  amount 
of  capital.  This  discussion  has  been  at  the 
basis  of  the  parliamentary  crisis  between 
the  two  Governments  for  the  past  three 
years,  but  the  committees  have  now  agreed 


to  advance  the  Hungarian  portion  from  31.4 
to  34.4  per  cent.,  leaving  Austria  at  65.6  per 
cent.  This  must,  however,  now  go  before  the 
two  Parliaments  for  their  sanction  before  it 
can  become  a  law.  There  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral conviction  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  past  there  will  be  no  serious  opposition 
to  the  report  of  the  committees. 


There  has  been  another 
Hard  Fighting  in     ^,jj,^j^       between       the 
South  Africa  ^^^.^^^  advancing  to  the 

rehef  of  Kimberley  under  General  Lord 
Methuen  and  the  Boer  army  under  General 
Cronje.  For  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  any  details,  but  the  battle  now  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  peculiarly  severe  one. 
The  Boers  occupied  the  north  banli  of  the 
Modder  River— a  branch  of  the  Riet  River, 
flowing  into  it  a  little  west  of  the  border  of 
the  Orange  Free  State— an  island  in  the  river, 
and  had  a  force  on  the  south  banli.  General 
Methuen  advanced  from  the  south,  drove 
back  the  Boer  troops  on  his  side  of  the  river, 
shelled  the  island  so  as  to  compel  their  with- 
drawal from  that,  secured  a  hold  on  the  north 
bank,  and  at  last  drove  back  the  Boers  from 
that  bank,  holding  it  with  his  own  troops. 
He  then  waited  for  several  days  in  order  to 
rest  the  troops,  secure  new  supplies  from  the 
south  and  repair  the  bridge  across  the  river. 
Meanwhile  the  Boers  withdrew  northward 
to  Spytfontein,  near  Kimberley,  where  they 
have  been  throwing  up  strong  intrenchments 
and  where  it  is  expected  the  severest  battle 
will  take  place.  The  casualties  in  the  battle 
of  the  Modder  River  were  a  little  under  500, 
76  killed  and  most  of  the  remainder  wounded. 
The  entire  army  appears  to  have  been  en- 
gaged, and  the  fighting  must,  from  all  indi- 
cations, have  been  very  severe.  General  Bul- 
ler  has  gone  north  from  Durban  and  is  taking 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  for  the  re- 
lief of  Ladysmith.  The  censorship  is  so 
strict  that  there  is  very  little  detailed  news, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Boers  have 
blown  up  the  Colenso  bridge  and  withdrawn 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  Tugela,  and  will 
there  make  a  determined  stand  against  the 
British  advance.  From  the  three  beleaguered 
places  there  come  occasional  messages  indi- 
cating that  all  is  well,  altho  at  Mafeking 
there  seems  to  be  lack  of  provisions  and  con- 
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siderable  inconvenience  from  the  persistent 
bombardment.  Complaints  are  renewed  of 
Boer  atrocities,  especially  the  use  of  the 
white  flag  to  check  attack  of  the  British  and 
then  firing  upon  ihe  British  trooi)s.  Any  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  however,  are  alleged  by 
the  Boer  commanders  to  be  purely  the  work 
of  individuals  and  directly  contrary  to  in- 


As  indicating  the  belief  of  the  officials  that 
the  campaign  will  be  a  long  one,  an  additi- 
tional  army  corps  has  been  ordered  in  Eng- 
land. In  view  of  the  great  loss  of  life 
among  the  officers  orders  have  been  issued 
for  the  officers  not  to  wear  distinctive  uni- 
forms. In  the  battle  of  Modder  River  Gen- 
eral Methuen  was  slightly  wounded. 
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struction,  and  they  announce  that  they  will 
do  all  they  can  to  prevent  it.  It  appears  that 
a  large  number  of  the  Dutch  farmers  in  the 
northern  part  of  Cape  Colony  have  joined 
the  Boer  forces,  and  it  is  evident  that 
throughout  the  entire  colony  there  would  be 
danger  of  a  general  revolt  should  either  of 
the  British  armies  suffer  a  serious  defeat. 


Three   English 
Speeches 


\\  hile  England  has  been 
waiting  for  more  definite 
news  from  South  Africa, 
public  attention  has  been  directed  to  three 
prominent  addresses  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain took  for  his  text  certain  atrocious  at- 
tacks  upon   Queen   Victoria   in   the   French 
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press,  and  read  the  French  a  pretty  sharp 
lesson,  intimating  very  clearly  that  there 
was  a  decided  possibility  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween England,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  which  would  effectively  neutralize 
any  undue  ambitions  on  the  part  of  the 
Frenchmen  as  against  English  interests. 
The  speech  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  called  forth  some  pretty  sharp  criti- 
cisms on  every  hand.  The  German  press 
deprecated  the  use  of  the  word  alliance  in 
regard  to  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries;  the  French  press  was  very  bitter, 
while  the  French  officials  definitely  repudi- 
ated any  responsibility  for  the  absurdities 
of  a  certain  class  of  ncAvspapers.  Lord 
llosebery  thereupon  took  up  the  question  and 
distinctly  stated  that  it  was  absurd  to  "  go 
into  the  gutters  to  fish  up  the  derelict  press 
in  countries  and  hold  it  up  to  scorn,  or  as  a 
motive  of  policy;  "  that  the  Queen  could  not 
possibly  be  injured  by  such  attacks,  and  that 
it  only  increased  the  general  unpopularity  of 
the  British  Government.  Less  prominent 
than  either  of  these  speeches  and  yet  not  less 
important  was  one  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Balfour 
on  the  South  African  situation,  in  which  he 
said: 

"  It  is  certain  that  never  again  will  we  allow 
to  grow  in  our  midst  communities  of  our  own 
creation  that  will  be  in  a  position  to  use  the 
liberties  granted  them  to  turn  their  country  into 
a  place  of  arms  for  use  against  us ;  never  again 
will  be  seen  the  spectacle  of  an  English  colony 
invaded,  English  farms  raided  and  the  Queen's 
dominions  annexed  by  these  insolent  republics." 

As  to  just  what  would  be  in  the  future  he 
did  not  attempt  to  prophesy,  but  he  thought 
that  the  war  proved  the  country's  determina- 
tion that  British  power  should  be  paramount 
and  that  the  Boers  themselves  would  event- 
ually realize  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  prosperity  "  unattainable  under  their 
scarcely  civilized  rule." 


If  the  crown  lies  heavily  on  a 
Spanish      jjingiy  head  how  much  more  must 

it  weigh  on  that  of  a  South 
American  dictator.  No  sooner  had  President 
Castro  successfully  ousted  President  An- 
drade,  set  himself  up  at  the  head  of  Ven- 
ezuela  and   been   i-ecognized  by  the  United 


States,  than  General  Hernandez  flees  to 
the  mountains,'  collects  a  band  which,  as  he 
marches  about,  gathers  recruits  like  a  snow- 
ball rolling  down  hill,  and  finally  wins  a  big 
victory  in  a  battle  of  sixteen  hours  against 
Castro,  taking  possession  of  the  city  of  Mar- 
acaibo,  capital  of  the  province  of  Julia. 
Whether  this  means  that  he  will  in  turn 
oust  Castro  from  Caracas  or  not  subsequent 
events  only  can  tell.  In  Chile  the  Cabinet 
has  resigned  again,  but  this  is  quite  natural, 
as  the  Chilean  Cabinet  lives  on  the  average 
only  about  three  months.  The  black  plague 
seems  to  have  a  firm  foothold  in  Paraguay, 
where  it  first  appeared  among  the  soldiers. 
As  the  Government  lacks  medical  capacity 
to  fight  the  pest,  it  has  had  to  ask  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  even  for  tents  to  ac- 
commodate the  plague  stricken  soldiery.  In 
the  province  of  Santos,  Brazil,  the  plague  has 
further  appeared,  but  so  far  there  have  been 
no  well  authenticated  cases  of  death  from 
the  disease.  All  coast  trade  is  interdictod. 
and  communication  with  the  interior  is  cut 
off,  except  that  coffee  continues  to  be  ex- 
ported as  usual  to  foreign  countries.  In 
Panama  there  are  three  authentic  statements 
of  the  condition  of  the  revolution;  first,  thai 
the  revolution  is  growing  in  strength  every 
minute;  second,  that  the  Government  is 
gaining  strength  every  minute;  and,  third, 
that  there  is  no  revolution  at  all.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  which  one  of  these  possibili- 
ties is  the  ti'ue  one,  but  there  is  the  report  of 
a  battle  being  fought  that  lasted  two  days, 
ending  on  noon  of  November  16th,  in  which 
more  than  1,000  rebels  were  killed  and  in 
which  10,000  men  were  engaged  on  both 
sides.  The  State  of  Panama  in  Colombia 
has  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  but  of  course  our  Government  could 
take  no  recognition  of  such  a  request,  as 
Panama  is  not  independent,  altho  it  does 
issue  its  own  stamps,  etc.  This  request  of 
Panama  is  supposed  to  be  brought  about  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  legislation  relative 
to  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Company  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  The  financial  crisis  still  con- 
tinues in  San  Domingo,  but  the  new  Presi- 
dent Jiminez  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
make  a  report  on  the  situation. 


The    Rights    of    the    United    States    in    the 

PhiUppines. 

A  REPLY  TO  SENOR  AGONCILLO. 
By  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby,. 

Member  op  the  United  Statks  Commission  to  thk  Philippine  Islands. 


IN  the  beginning  of  the  article  prepared  by 
Sefior  F.  Agoucillo,  and  published  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Independent,  he  as- 
serts that  he  did  not  send  any  telegram  to 
Aguinaldo  advising  an  attack  on  our  troops. 
The  writer  is  not  able  to  prove  that  Sefior 
Agoncillo  did  send  such  advice.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  strong  considerations  to 
show  that  such  telegrams  were  sent  by  some 
one  from  Washington;  it  is  currently  be- 
lieved in  the  Philippines  that  they  were.  It 
is  the  only  explanation  of  this  ill-advised 
movement  that  Aguinaldo's  friends  suggest. 
General  Otis,  who  for  some  time  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  attack  of  February 
4th  on  our  lines  was  unpremeditated,  cabled 
February  12th  to  the  War  Department  as 
follows: 

"  Reported  that  insurgent  representative  at 
Washington  telegraphed  Aguinaldo  to  drive  out 
Americans  before  arrival  of  reintorcemenls. 
The  dispatch  was  received  at  Hongkong  and 
mailed  to  Malolos,  which  decided  an  attack  to  be 
made  about  the  7th  instant.  Tlio  eagerness  of 
the  insurgent  troops  to  engage  precipitated  the 
battle." 


. 


Sefior  Agoncillo  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
suddenly  left  Washington  the  evening  of 
the  3d  of  February  last,  going  straight  to 
Canada.  No  explanation  has  been  made  of 
this  precipitate  flight,  but  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  was  that  they  had  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  on  a  fight,  and  so 
feared  arrest  by  our  Government.  Whether 
Sofior  Agoncillo  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
advising  the  perpetration  of  murder  is  not 
very  important.  In  law  there  is  such  a  per- 
son as  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  and  the 
man  who  defends  Aguinaldo's  attack  comes 
perilously  near  this  position.  While  Senor 
Agoncillo's  personal  conduct  will  only  be  Im- 
portant when  he  confronts  a  court  of  justice, 


his  statements,  being  widely  read,  are  still 
worthy  of  being  answered.  He  claims  that 
we  made  the  tirst  attack  at  Manila,  and 
thereby  inaugurated  a  war.  Consider  for  a 
moment  our  position. 

General  Otis  was  in  Manila,  bound  by  posi- 
tive orders  not  to  commence  an  attack  on  the 
Filipino  troops  in  front  of  him.  The  legal 
title  to  the  islands  was  in  the  air,  and  could 
not  be  determined  until  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
was  either  ratified  or  rejected.  If  it  were  re- 
jected Spain  would  keep  the  islands;  if  it 
were  ratified  the  islands  belonged  to  us. 
Aguinaldo  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  an 
interregnum  when  he  thought  that  our  hands 
were  tied  by  the  Protocol,  and  had  organized 
a  government.  He  had  set  up  his  rule  over 
the  Tagalogs'  provinces,  but  he  had  little 
power  in  the  Visayan  Islands,  none  in 
Negros,  nor  the  Sulu  Islands.  He  had  a 
t'OUgress,  whose  members  he  largely  ap- 
pointed himself,  and  he  had  an  army.  For 
some  time  in  the  politics  of  the  Philippines 
there  existed  a  conservative  party.  This 
party  did  not  look  to  independence,  but  fa- 
vored a  protectorate. 

Aguinaldo  and  his  chief  men  would  not 
listen  to  any  demands  for  a  protectorate, 
consequently  numbers  of  the  most  important 
men  in  the  Philippines  withdrew  from  his 
support.  The  situation  almost  exactly  re- 
peated the  condition  in  Formosa  in  1895. 
China  ceded  Formosa  to  Japan,  Formosa 
repudiated  the  cession,  and  her  people  de- 
clared themselves  an  independent  republic, 
and  provided  the  machinery  of  a  goveri.- 
ment,  including  a  president.  This  was  the 
shortest  lived  republic  that  history  makes 
mention  of.    It  lasted  only  a  week  or  two. 

A  lot  of  gentlemen,  including  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  Colonel  .John  W.  Foster,  went  to 
the  coast  of  Formosa.    As  the  Japanese  had 
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no  troops  there  they  could  not  land,  so  Li 
read  a  paper  transferring  Formosa  to  Japan. 
In  a  short  time  the  Japanese  troops  arrived. 
A  reasonable  amount  of  peace  now  prevails 
in  the  island. 

This  would  have  been  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Philippines  had  not  Aguinaldo  organ- 
ized an  army.  This  army  was  greatly 
strengthened  diu'ing  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October,  November  and  December.  The 
new  Malolos  Government,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  December  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution, took  over  the  troops-  who  had 
fought  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  perfectly  well  understood  that 
Aguinaldo  was  holding  his  forces  around 
Manila  to  fight  the  Americans  if  the  Paris 
Treaty  were  ratified  by  the  Senate.  No  man 
who  was  in  Manila  after  our  troops  arrived 
there,  or  who  has  been  there  since  and  has 
talked  with  the  people  who  were  there  dur- 
ing this  trying  time,  has  any  doubt  as  to 
what  Aguinaldo's  intentions  were.  He  had 
thrown  the  doctrine  of  a  protectoratte  to  the 
winds,  and  publicly  and  privately  he  de- 
clared for  independence.  But  not  until  .Jan- 
uary 5th,  1899,  did  he  claim  that  independ- 
ence had  been  promised  him.  For  the  first 
time,  January  5th,  1899,  Aguinaldo  said  that 
verbal  promises  of  independence  had  been 
made  to  him.    This  was  what  he  said: 

"  lu  conclusion  I  protest  against  such  an  un- 
expected act  which  treats  of  American  sover- 
eignty in  these  islands  in  the  face  of  all  the 
evidence  which  I  have  in  my  possession  referring 
to  my  relations  with  the  American  authorities 
which  are  unequivocal  testimony.  But  the 
United  States  did  not  take  me  out  of  Hongkong 
to  make  war  against  Spain  for  their  own  bene- 
fit :  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. To  which  end  said  autliorities  ver- 
bally promised  me  their  active  support  and  effica- 
cious co-operation." 

This  was  four  weeks  before  the  attack  of 
February  5th,  1899. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  D.  C.  Worcester,  strong- 
ly brought  out  in  his  Chicago  speech  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  Aguinaldo  ever 
claimed  that  he  had  received  promises  of  in- 
dependence. It  may  well  be  asked  why,  if 
such  promises  had  been  made,  they  should 
not  have  been  made  public  in  some  of  the 
many     earlier     proclamations     issued     by 


Aguinaldo.  If  Admiral  Dewey  and  Consuls 
Pratt  and  AYildman  are  to  be  believed,  no 
promises  were  ever  made  to  Aguinaldo. 

At  least  one  credible  witness,  who  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  Aguinaldo's  Cabi- 
net, testified  before  the  Commission  that 
Aguinaldo  said  to  him  that  no  promise  of 
independence  was  ever  made  to  him.  After 
the  explicit  statement  m.ade  by  Admiral 
Dewey,  and  published  in  the  Preliminary 
Statement  of  the  Commission,  the  question 
of  promising  independence  must  be  consid- 
ered  closed. 

Senor  Agoncillo  claims  that  Aguinaldo  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  whole  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  This  statement  is  not  and  never 
was  true. 

August  30th,  1898,  General  F.  B.  Green  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  following 
account  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs: 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Visayas  have  taken  no 
active  part  in  the  present  insurrection,  nor  in 
that  of  189^5 ;  that  the  Spanish  Government  is 
still  in  full  control  at  Cebu  and  Iloilo,  and  in 
the  Visayan  Islands,  and  that  Aguinaldo  as  yet 
has  made  no  effort  to  take  them.  The  Visayas 
number  only  two  millions,  or  about  as  many  as 
tne  population  of  all  the  Tagalog  provinces, 
which  Aguinaldo  claims  to  have  captured. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  will  sup- 
port his  pretensions,  and  many  reasons  to  believe 
that  on  account  of  racial  prejudices  and  jealous- 
ies and  other  causes  they  will  oppose  him." 

In  Aguinaldo's  proclamation,  issued  Au- 
gubt  fith,  hesaid:  "The  said  revolution  now 
rules  in  the  provinces  of  Cavite,  Batangas, 
Mindoro,  Tayabas,  Laguna,  Morong,  Bula- 
can,  Batang,  Pampauga,  Nueva  Bcija,  Tar- 
lac,  Pangasenan,  Union,  Infanta  and  Zam- 
balez,  and  it  holds  besieged  the  capital, 
Manila." 

Some  singular  claims  are  put  forward  by 
Senor  Agoncillo  as  to  the  territory  under 
"  Philippine  domination,"  by  which  it  is  as- 
sumed that  he  means  under  the  domination 
of  the  so-called  government  which  he 
claimed  to  represent. 

He  puts  this  area  at  187,848  square  miles. 
As  the  total  area  of  the  Philippines  is  only 
114,000  square  miles,  it  would  appear  that 
his  statement  must  be  somewhat  inaccurate, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Malolos  Government  never  controlled  Min- 
danao (37,500  square  miles),  Palawan,  5,630 
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square  miles;  Negros,  3,090  square  miles;  tlie 
Sulu  archipelago,  775  square  miles;  the  Cala- 
mianes  Islands,  339  square  miles.  Subtract- 
ing these  areas  from  the  total  there  remains 
but  GG,60G  square  miles,  against  184,848 
square  miles  claimed  by  Agoncillo. 

Even  yet  the  last  word  has  not  been  said. 
In  Samar  and  Leyte,  8,437  square  miles,  in- 
surgent control  was  exercised  only  by 
marauding  bands  of  Tagalogs  under  General 
Lucban,  who  plundered  their  inhabitants, 
while  in  the  remaining  islands  in  the  Visayau 
group  it  was  more  or  less  of  a  fiction.  In 
Luzon  itself,  as  well  as  in  Mindoro,  there  are 
very  extensive  areas  which  liave  never  been 
controlled  either  by  the  Tagalogs  or  the 
Spaniards,  and  even  in  those  provinces'  of 
the  former  island  which  are  populated  by 
civilized  natives  the  Ilocanos  and  the  Bicols 
cordially  hated  the  Tagalogs. 

Finally  it  should  not  be  forgotten  how 
Spanish  control  in  the  Visayan  Islands  was 
brought  to  an  end.  When  late  in  August 
the  insurgents  began  to  send  expeditions 
against  the  Spanish  garrisons  there  the 
Spanish  Government  applied  through  the 
French  Minister  for  permission  to  reinforce 
them.  This  request  Avas  not  granted.  Even 
so  the  nfain  garrisons  held  out  until  after 
the  demand  for  the  cession  of  the  Philippines 
had  been  made  and  acceded  to  at  Paris. 
During  the  first  week  in  December  General 
Rios  was  ordered  to  abandon  the  Visayan 
Islands  and  withdraw  to  Mindanao  with  his 
forces  preparatory  to  returning  to  Spiiin.  It 
Is  thus  seen  that  tlie  Spaniards  were  (lriv(Mi 
out  of  the  Visayan  Islands  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, not  by  tlie  Tagalogs.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  Senor  Agoncillo's  claim  becomes 
ridiculous. 

For  the  success  that  Aguinsildo  met  witli 
in  liUzon  he  was  indebted  to  the  prestnice  of 
our  fleet  and  the  moral  effect  of  our  victo- 
ries over  the  Spaniards  more  than  to  the 
prowess  of  his  own  troops.  The  Spaniards 
were  paralyzed  by  the  battle  of  May  1st,  and 
utterly  discouraged  by  the  protocol  of  Au- 
gust 12tli.  They  did  not  know  whether  they 
could  hold  the  islands  even  if  they  defeated 
the  Tagalogs,  and  they  had  no  spirit  left. 
I  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  here  to  go  over 
again  the  story  as  to  which  side  began  the 
actual  fight,  but  I  will  do  it  briefly. 


As  far  as  it  was  possible  under  our  mili- 
tary occupation,  Manila  was  organized  for 
an  insurrection.  General  Otis  has  often  said 
that  there  were  ten  thousand  bolo  men  in 
the  town.  There  was  a  regular  organization 
by  wards.  There  were  secret  societies  at 
work.  The  arrangements  were  u)ade  for  an 
uprising  within  the  city  when  the  attack 
commenced  without.  It  was  common  talk 
in  Manila  that  there  would  soon  be  an  at- 
tack. A  young  lady  was  asked  by  one  of 
our  Commission  why  she  went  to  Caloocan 
February  3d,  by  which  trip  she  had  been  ex- 
posed to  some  danger,  and  she  could  not  re- 
turn to  Manila  February  4th,  because  the 
locomotive  was  seized  by  the  insurgents; 
and  she  answered  that  she  had  friends  in  the 
army  who  had  promised  to  let  her  know 
when  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  and  she  did 
not  expect  it  so  soon.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered also  that  before  February  4th  the  in- 
surgents took  some  of  our  men  prisoners. 

In  order  to  show  how  anxious  General  Otis 
was  to  prevent  fighting,  and  to  come  to  an 
understanding,  I  quote  the  following  from 
a  communication  which  he  addressed  to 
Aguinaldo  January  9th,  1899: 

"  Permit  me  now  briefly.  General,  to  speak  of 
the  serious  misunderstanding  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Philippine  people  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
which  I  hope  that  our  Commissioners  by  thor- 
ough discussion  maj- be  able  to  dissipate. 
I  am  under  the  strictest  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  avoid  a  conflict  in  every 
way  possible.  .  .  .  The  hand  of  Spain  was 
forced,  and  she  has  acknowledged  before  the 
world  that  all  her  claimed  rights  in  this  coun- 
tiy  have  departed  by  due  process  of  law. 

■'  This  treaty  acknowledgment,  with  the  con- 
ditions which  accompany  it,  awaits  ratification 
Uy  {ho  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ac- 
I  ion  of  its  Congress  must  also  be  secured  before 
the  Executive  of  that  Government  can  proclaim 
a  definite  policy.  That  policy  must  conform  to 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed through  its  Representatives  in  Congress. 
For  that  action  the  Philippine  people  should 
wait,  at  least,  before  severing  the  existing 
frioiuily  relations. 

"  I  am  governed  by  the  desire  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Pliilippine  people,  and  shall 
continue  to  labor  with  that  end  in  view.  There 
shall  be  no  conflict  of  forces,  if  I  am  able  to 
avoid  it,  and  still  I  shall  endeavor  to  maintain 
a  position  to  meet  all  emergencies." 
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General  Otis  named  three  able  officers  as  a 
Commission,  specifying  that  tlioy  wore 

"  to  meet  a  committee  appointed  by  Aguinaldo 
to  confer  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  affairs, 
and  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding  of  the 
intent,  purposes,  aims  and  desires  of  the  Philip- 
pine people  and  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Every  effoi-t  was  made  by  our  Commission- 
ers to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  matter  in- 
volved, but  they  all  proved  fruitless. 

Before  the  Commission  adjourned  a  com- 
munication from  General  Otis  was  handed  to 
the  Philippine  Commissioners,  dosing  with 
the  words,  "  I  am  obliged  to  hold  Manila  and 
its  defenses,  but  no  hostile  act  will  be  in- 
augurated by  the  United  States  troops." 

The  story  of  the  actual  conflict  has  been 
told  in  the  preliminary  statement  of  the 
Commission.  It  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  firing  of  one  shot  by  a  sentinel  was 
made  the  excuse  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
general  engagement.  It  furnished  no  such 
excuse.  Difficulties  had  frequently  occurred 
on  the  lines,  and  one  shot  fired  by  a  sentinel 
could  not  properly  be  construed  as  the  in- 
itiation of  a  general  attack.  No  man  can 
doubt  that  the  attack  was  prearranged  by 
Aguinaldo.  If  that  be  true,  then  the  Amer- 
icans occupied  a  vantage  ground  of  self- 
protection— there  was  no  escape  from  death, 
except  to  fight. 

Our  anti-Imperialist  friends  must  not  neg- 
lect the  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  all 
the  law.  That  we  held  Manila  by  a  legal  and 
valid  title,  temporarily  at  least,  cannot  be 
disputed. 

The  third  article  of  the  protocol  of  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
signed  at  Washington,  August  12th,  1898, 
reads  as  follows: 

"  The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the 
City,  Bay  and  Harbor  of  Manila,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  de- 
termine the  control,  disposition  and  government 
of  the  Philippines." 

By  what  right  known  to  the  law  of  nations 
did  Aguinaldo  surround  Manila  and  be- 
.  leaguer  our  forces  which  held  it  ?  The  pres- 
ence of  his  troops  was  a  menace,  and  was 
calculated  and  intended  to  create  armed 
strife.  There  is  no  other  conceivable  reason 
why  Aguinaldo  should  have  extended  a  cor- 
don of  armed  men  five  or  more  miles,  stretch- 


ing from  sea  to  sea,  around  Manila.  If  he 
had  had  any  knowledge  of  diplomatic  or  in- 
ternational affairs  he  would  have  known 
that  we  wore  bound  by  a  supreme  interna- 
tional agreement  to  hold  the  city,  bay  and 
liarbor  of  Manila  until  all  the  questions  in- 
volved were  settled  by  a  ratification  of  a 
permanent  treaty  of  peace. 

Will  the  anti-Imperialists  please  tell  us  in 
plain  language  wliat  General  Otis  ought  to 
have  done  when  this  violent  attack  was  be- 
gun? Can  It  be  possible  that  there  breathes 
any  American  so  devoid  of  honor  as  to  hold 
that  Otis  should  have  permitted  Aguinaldo 
to  take  possession  of  the  city?  If  he  had 
done  so,  he  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  been  tried  and  executed  for  cowardice 
and  treason.  Grant,  then,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fight,  all  subsequent  operations  of 
war  necessarily  and  naturally  would  follow. 
We  had  the  right  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who 
still  confronted  us,  until  we  overcame  him. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive could  have  decided  upon  any  other 
course  of  conduct  except  to  carry  on  mili- 
tary operations  until  the  insurgents  submit- 
ted to  the  lawful  rule  of  the  United  States. 

Sefior  Agoncillo  claims  that  his  govern- 
ment gave  way  to  the  demands  of  Genei'al 
Otis,  and  yielded  up  to  him  all  the  posts  that 
the  Filipinos  had  acquired  around  Manila. 
This  is  not  true.  The  insurgents  held  the 
water  works  until  they  were  driven  out  by 
our  troops.  General  Merritt,  not  General 
Otis,  captured  Manila,  but  the  city  was  ours 
any  day  that  we  chose  to  take  it.  It  lay 
under  Dewey's  guns,  and  would  have  been 
ours  if  any  threat  of  bombardment  had  been 
made.  The  Filipinos  had  very  little  to  do 
with  taking  Manila.  It  is  said  the  most  they 
did  Avas  to  fire  on  our  own  men,  and  to  pro- 
voke a  fire  from  the  Spaniards,  on  whom 
they  fired  after  the  white  fiag  was  raised, 
which  killed  some  of  our  men. 

Sefior  Agoncillo  complains  that  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  receive  him  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  Ambassador  from  Aguinaldo. 
There  is  no  known  rule  under  which  he 
could  have  been  received.  He  represented  a 
country  which  was  ceded  to  us  by  Spain, 
while  Spain  still  had  and  claimed  title  to  the 
islands.  The  treaty  of  cession  had  been 
signed  and  r£(.tification  only  remained  to  taftke 
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the  cession  complete.  The  President  could 
not  receive  an  envoy  who  came  demanding 

recognition  for  an  insurrectionary  govern- 
ment which  claimed  to  rule  a  country  that 
belonged  to  us.  If  the  President  had  re- 
ceived this  envoy  another  link  in  the  anti- 
Imperialist  cause  would  have  been  forged. 
The  recognition  of  the  envoy  would  have 
been  held  to  have  been  recognition  of  the  in- 
surgent government. 

The  fourth  point  made  by  Seuor  Agon- 
cillo  is  that  some  cucourageniont  of  Filipino 
aspirations  for  independence  was  given  in 
the  Senate.  Perhaps  there  was.  I  do  not 
know.  The  arguments  chiefly  were  devoted 
to  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  P^ilipinos  would 
have  been  benefited  by  its  rejection.  They 
would  simply  have  passed  back  to  Spain, 
who  would  have  conquered  them  again  in 
short  order.  They  had  no  ships,  no  well 
trained  troops,  and  if  once  we  had  sailed 
away  the  soldiers  released  in  Cuba  would 
have  poured  into  the  islands.  No  sane  man 
believes  for  a  moment  that  they  could  have 
stood  up  against  the  Spaniards.  Many  con- 
siderations would  have  favored  Spain,  such 
as  religious  inclinations,  language  and  old 
lies  of  friendship.  It  was  perhaps  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  but  it  was  a  blessing,  that  we 
took  the  Philippines,  and  their  people  will 
not  be  long  in  finding  it  out. 

Senor  Agoncillo  argues  his  case  as  if  we 
found  the  Filipinos  in  possession  of  their 
country,  and  took  from  Spain  a  title  which 
she  did  not  have. 

We  are  arraigned  for  striking  down  an  ex- 
isting nationality  and  putting  by  violence 
another  in  its  place. 

Now  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1S9S,  the 
Philippines  were  practically  ours.  When 
Dewey  went  there  there  was,  as  he  says, 
"No  insurrection  to  speak  of."  It  Avas  our 
flag  and  our  prestige  which  enabled  Aguin- 
aldo  to  occupy  Luzon,  which  is  practically 
all  the  territory  he  did  occupy,  as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  article.  He  never 
would  have  put  foot  on  Luzon  again  if  we 
had  not  gone  thither.  His  going  and  his  sub- 
sequent acts  raised  no  estoppel  against  us. 
We  did  not  wage  war  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Filipinos.  We  did  not  announce  that  we 
were  going  to  fight  to  make  them  free.    The 


islands  came  to  us  as  the  result  of  circum- 
stances which  pointed  to  that  inevitable  re- 
sult. 

They  would  have  come  to  us  just  the  same 
if  Aguinaldo  had  remained  at  Singapore. 
When  Aguinaldo  landed  at  Cavite  no  one 
could  foresee  how  long  the  war  would  last. 
If  it  had  lasted  any  considerable  time  the 
diversion  created  by  him  against  the  Span- 
iards would  have  undoubtedly  benefited  us. 
As  Col.  Ingersoll  used  to  say,  "  Let  us  be 
honest."  In  homelier  phrase,  "  Let  us  give 
the  devil  his  due."  After  the  protocol  was 
made  there  was  nothing  left  for  Aguinaldo 
to  do  except  to  remain  quiet,  and  especially  ' 
not  to  fight  us,  but  to  look  to  public  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States  to  gain  the  recog- 
nition of  his  independence.  Who  can  tell, 
he  might  have  won?  He  staked  his  fortunes 
on  military  success.  He  has  lost,  and  he 
must  at  least  relegate  to  a  distant  day  the 
fruition  of  visionary  dreams. 

Senor  Agoncillo  inquires,  speaking  of  the 
President:  "  Why  did  he  and  his  oflicial  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Philippines  allow  our 
army  to  struggle  from  day  to  day  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  shed  streams  of  blood  for 
the  sake  of  their  independence  which  they 
were  not  to  obtain  ? " 

We  allowed  nothing.  We  did  not  control 
Aguinaldo.  'NVe  could  not  do  so,  except  by 
waging  war  against  him.  Until  August  13th, 
after  the  Protocol  was  signed,  we  had  no 
earthly  object  in  preventing  Aguinaldo  from 
defeating  and  killing  our  enemies.  Certain- 
ly after  the  I'rotocol  was  in  force  we  did 
not  encourage  Aguinaldo.  We  excluded  his 
troops  from  :Mauila,  which  was  ours,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  if  ever  we  owned  a  foot  of 
land  on  earth.  We  made  them  go  back  into 
the  country.  We  prevented  their  looting  Ma- 
nila. Then  we  waited  until  our  inchoate  title 
should  mature,  or  should  fall  to  the  ground. 
During  all  the  time  from  August  13th,  189S. 
to  February  4th,  1S90,  no  Curlstian  soldier 
could  have  treated  a  truculent  and  insolent 
enemy  more  kindly  than  we  treated  Aguin- 
aldo's  troops  in  front  of  Manila.  Our  kind- 
ness availed  us  nothing.  Soft  answers  did 
not  turn  away  wrath.  The  storm  came  and 
we  met  it  like  men. 

Let  the  anti-Imperialists  tell  us  of  a  single 
thing  that  we  ought  to  have  done  that  we 
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did  not  do  to  prevent  bloodshed.  It  is  said 
tliat  we  stiould  have  tried  conciliation.  I  have 
shown  that  down  to  the  last  moment  General 
Otis  endeavored  to  conciliate  Aguinaldo. 
Conciliation  was  forced  to  the  verge  of  pusil- 
lanimity. 

The  whole  time  that  the  Commission  was 
in  Manila  it  worlied  and  labored  to  secure  a 
settlement  of  the  pending  strife.  It  offered 
personal  freedom,  a  republican  government, 
an  honest  administration,  reform  of  abuses, 
etc.,  etc.  It  was  prepared  to  recommend  the 
bestowal  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
men  dream  of,  except  one.  It  could  not  bar- 
ter away  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 


It  drew  the  line  on  independence.  This  was 
the  reiterated  demand  that  was  made  on  ua 
whenever  we  met  a  commission  sent  by 
Aguinaldo.  The  writer  is  well  aware  that 
Americans  are  greatly  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  this  is  not  the  time  to  argue  it.  We 
cannot  argue  while  our  soldiers  are  being 
killed,  and  the  enemy  is  cutting  the  ears  from 
their  bodies.  Aguinaldo  must  lay  down  his 
arms.  He  must  submit  to  our  rule.  Then  we 
will  argue  the  question  whether  justice  and 
our  obligations  to  the  Filipinos  and  to  the 
outside  world  and  to  ourselves  will  permit 
us  to  grant  independence  to  the  Philippines. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Three   Parables. 

By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
PARABLE  THE  THIRD. 


TRAVELERS  were  making  a  journey. 
And  they  happened  to  lose  their  way, 
so  that  they  found  themselves  pro- 
ceeding, not  on  a  smooth  road,  but  across  a 
bog,  among  clumps  of  bushes,  briers  and 
fallen  trees,  which  blocked  their  progress, 
and  even  to  move  grew  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Then  the  travelers  divided  into  two  par- 
ties; one  decided  not  to  stop,  but  to  keep  go- 
ing in  the  direction  that  they  had  been  go- 
ing, assuring  themselves  and  the  others  that 
they  had  not  wandered  from  the  right  road, 
and  were  sure  to  reach  their  journey's  end. 

The  other  party  decided  that,  as  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  were  now  going  was  evi- 
dently not  the  right  one— otherwise  they 
would  long  ago  have  reached  the  journey's 
end — it  was  necessary  to  find  the  road,  and 
in  order  to  find  it,  it  was  requisite  that  with- 
out delay  they  should  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  all  directions.  All  the  travelers 
were  divided  between  these  two  opinions: 
some  decided  to  keep  going  straight  ahead, 
the  others  decided  to  make  trials  in  all  direc- 
tions; but  there  was  one  man  who,  without 


sharing  either  opinion,  declared  that  before 
continuing  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
had  been  going,  or  beginning  to  move  rapidly 
in  all  directions,  hoping  that  by  this  means 
they  might  find  the  right  way,  it  was  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  pause  and  deliberate  on 
their  situation,  and  then  after  due  delibera- 
tion to  decide  on  one  thing  or  the  other. 

But  the  travelers  were  so  excited  by  the 
disturbance,  were  so  alai'med  at  their  situa- 
tion, they  were  so  desirous  of  flattering 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  they  had  not 
lost  their  way,  but  had  only  temporarily 
wandered  from  the  road,  and  would  soon 
find  it  again,  and,  above  all,  they  had  such  a 
desire  to  forget  their  terror  by  moving  about, 
that  this  opinion  was  met  with  universal  in- 
dignation, with  reproaches,  and  with  the 
ridicule  of  those  of  both  parties. 

"  It  is  the  advice  of  weakness,  cowardice, 
sloth,"  they  said. 

"  It  is  a  fine  way  to  reach  the  end  of  our 
journey,  sitting  down  and  not  moving  from 
the  place  !  "  cried  others. 

"  For  this  are  we  men,  and  for  this  is 
strength  given  us,  to  struggle  and  labor,  con- 
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quering  obstacles,  and  not  pusillanimously 
giving  in  to  them,"  exclaimed  still  others. 

And  in  spite  of  what  was  said  by  the  man 
that  differed  from  the  rest,  "  how  if  we  pro- 
ceeded in  a  wrong  direction  without  chang- 
ing it,  we  should  never  attain  our  goal  but 
go  farther  from  it,  and  how  we  should  never 
attain  it  either  if  we  kept  flying  from  one  di- 
rection to  another,  and  how  the  only  means 
of  attaining  our  goal  was  by  taking  observa- 
tion from  the  sun  or  the  stars  and  thus  find- 
ing what  direction  we  must  take  to  reach  it, 
and  having  chosen  it  to  stick  to  it— and  how 
to  do  this  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  halt, 
and  to  halt  not  for  the  purpose  of  stopping, 
but  to  find  the  right  way  and  then  unfalter- 
ingly to  go  in  it,  and  how  for  either  case  it 
was  necessarj'^  to  stop  and  consider " — in 
spite  of  all  this  argument,  they  refused  to 
heed  him. 

And  the  first  division  of  the  travelers  went 
off  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  been 
going,  and  the  second  division  kept  changing 
their  course;  but  neither  division  succeeded 
in  attaining  their  journey's  end,  but  up  to 
the  present  time,  moreover,  they  have  not 
yet  escaped  from  the  bushes  and  the  briers, 
but  are  still  lost. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  to  me 
when  I  attempted  to  express  my  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  road  which  we  have  taken 
through  the  dark  forest  of  the  labor  question 
and  through  the  all-swallowing  bog  of  the 
endless  armament  of  the  nations  is  exactly 
tlie  riglit  route  by  which  we  ought  to  go, 
that  it  is  very  possible  that  we  have  lost  our 
way,  and  that,  therefore,  it  might  be  well  for 
us  for  a  time  to  stop  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  is  evidently  wrong,  and  first  of 
all  to  consider,  by  means  of  the  universal 
and  eternal  laws  of  truth  revealed  to  us, 
what  the  direction  is  by  which  we  intend 
to  go. 

No  one  replied  to  this,  not  a  person  said, 
"  We  are  not  mistaken  in  our  direction  and 
we  are  not  gone  astray;  we  are  sure  of  this 
for  this  reason  and  for  that." 

Not  a  person  said,  "  Possibly  we  are  mis- 
taken, but  we  have  an  infallible  means  of 
correcting  our  error  without  ceasing  to 
move." 

No  one  said   either  the  one   thing  or  the 


other.  But  all  were  indignant,  took  offense, 
and  hastened  to  quench  my  solitary  voice 
Avith  a  simultaneous  outburst. 

"  We  are  so  indolent  and  backward  !    And 
this  is  the  advice  of  indolence,  sluggishness, 
inefficiency  ! " 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  add: — 
"  It's  all  nonsense  !      Don't  listen  to  him. 
Follow  us." 

And  they  shouted  like  those  that  reckon 
that  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  unchangedly 
traveling  a  once  selected  road,  whatever  it 
may  have  been;  like  those  also  that  expect  to 
find  salvation  in  flying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

"  Why  wait  ?  Why  consider  ?  Push  for- 
ward !  Everything  will  come  out  of  itself  !  " 
Men  have  lost  their  way  and  are  suffering 
in  consequence.  It  would  seem  that  the  first 
main  application  of  energy  which  should  be 
put  forth  ought  to  be  directed,  not  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  movement  that  has  se- 
duced us  into  the  false  position  where  we 
ai"e,  but  to  the  cessation  of  it.  It  would 
seem  clear  that  as  soon  as  we  stopped  we 
might,  in  a  measure,  comprehend  our  situa- 
tion, and  discover  the  direction  in  which  we 
ought  to  go  in  order  to  attain  true  happiness, 
not  for  one  man,  not  for  one  class  of  men, 
but  that  general  good  of  humanity  toward 
which  all  men  are  striving  and  every  human 
heart  by  itself.  But  how  is  it  ?  Men  invent 
everything  possible,  but  do  not  hit  upon  the 
one  thing  that  might  prove  their  salvation,  or 
if  it  did  not  do  that,  might  at  least  amelior- 
ate their  condition;  I  mean,  that  they  should 
pause  for  a  moment  and  not  go  on  increas- 
ing their  misfortunes  by  their  fallacious  ac- 
tivity. Men  are  conscious  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  condition,  and  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  avoid  it,  but  the  one  thing  that  would 
assuredly  ameliorate  it  they  are  unwilling 
to  do,  and  the  advice  given  them  to  do  it 
more  than  anything  else  rouses  their  indig- 
nation. 

If  there  were  any  possibility  of  doubting 
the  fact  that  we  have  gone  astraj'  then  this 
treatment  of  the  advice  to  "  think  it  over  " 
proves  more  distinctly  than  anything  else 
how  hopelessly  astray  we  have  gone  and 
how  great  is  our  despair  I 
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The   Scientific  Study  of    Holy  Scripture. 

II. 

By  Charles  A.   Briggs,   D.D., 

Professor  op  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


THE  opposition  to  Biblical  Science  in 
our  day  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
its  results.  Its  metbods  and  processes 
are  held  up  to  public  reprobatioli  because 
these  methods  and  processes  lead  inevitably 
to  results  which  are  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tional theories  and  practices.  Biblical 
scholars  are  charged  with  heresy,  rational- 
ism and  infidelity  because  of  these  results. 
There  are  worse  sins  than  Heresy,  Rational- 
Ism  and  Infidelity.  It  is  far  worse  for  a  man 
intellectually  and  morally  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  truth,  for  fear  of  being  a  heretic;  or  to 
avoid  searching  for  the  truth  because  of  the 
perils  of  Rationalism;  or  to  distrust  the 
truth  lest  he  should  become  an  infidel.  But 
in  fact  all  the.se  charges  against  modern  Bib- 
lical Science  are  false  charges.  They  are  ap- 
peals to  popular  prejudice,  and  they  build 
upon  the  confusion  in  most  minds  between 
common  traditional  opinion,  or  popular  or- 
thodoxy, and  the  oflicial  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  real  orthodoxy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  disturb  simple  minded 
people  and  destroy  their  confidence  in  the 
common  English  Version  of  the  Bible  by  ex- 
aggerating the  incorrectness  of  the  transla- 
tions. A  fear  of  this  result  delayed  for  a 
long  time  the  making  of  the  Revised  Version, 
and  also  so  restrained  the  men  who  made  the 
Revision  that  they  failed  to  satisfy  either 
Biblical  Scholars  or  the  people,  being  not 
sufiiciently  accurate  for  the  one,  and  too 
pedantic  for  the  other.  The  same  anxiety 
long  stayed  the  hands  of  Greek  scholars  from 
making  use  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
modern  times  for  a  more  correct  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  spake  in  the 
words  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revisers  when  they  refused  to  use 
the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  a  plausible  argument  against  Textual 
Criticism  that  it  unsettles  faith  in  the  Bible. 
But  it  is  au  altogether  invalid  argument.  It 
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unsettles  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  modern 
texts;  but  it  traces  these  texts  back  through 
a  long  line  of  ancestry  to  the  original  texts, 
and  so  settles  the  faith  as  to  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  our  Holy  Scriptures.  The  result 
is  an  intelligent,  discriminating  confidence  in 
the  text,  in  place  of  a  blind  faith  in  texts  or 
versions  whose  historic  origin  and  ancestry 
are  unknown.  A  man  may  have  a  sort  of 
blind  faith  in  the  purity  and  nobility  of  his 
ancestry  without  investigation,  but  an  in- 
vestigation which  enables  him  to  trace  his 
ancestry  back  generation  after  generation  in 
■  sure  succession  gives  him  a  much  more  as- 
sured position,  even  if  some  of  the  name? 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  in  the  familj 
may  be  found  to  be  erroneous. 

The  work  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  op- 
posed because  of  its  results  in  detaching  Bib- 
lical Writings  from  certain  well  known  per- 
sons like  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  John.  The  difficulty  is  that 
some  modern  dogmatic  divines  have  taught 
that  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  depend  upon 
their  attachment  to  these  names.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  books  from  these  names 
therefore  destroys,  according  to  this  theory, 
their  inspiration  and  authority.  If  this  the- 
ory Avere  a  Church  doctrine  set  forth  in  any 
of  the  official  documents  of  the  Church  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Higher  Criticism 
which  reached  results  contrary  to  this  the- 
ory was  heretical  and  dangerous  to  the  faith 
in  Holy  Scripture.  But  in  fact  no  such  the- 
ory is  known  to  the  official  documents  of 
any  of  the  Churches;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  theologians  who  have  set  up  this  the- 
ory are  themselves  heretical,  because  they 
have  departed  from  the  official  faith  of  the 
Church  and  have  introduced  a  new  dogma 
which  has  imperiled  the  faith  in  Holy 
Scripture  wherever  it  has  been  received  and 
used  against  the  results  of  Modern  Criticism. 
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The  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture  are  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the 
human  authors,  known  or  unlcnown;  but 
upon  the  external  testimony  of  the  Church  as 
to  their  Canonlcity  and  the  internal  evidence 
of  their  holy  character,  and  the  witness  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  them  and  through  them. 
The  questions,  who  wrote  the  Booli  of  Acts, 
what  sources  the  author  used,  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  book  and  the  sources,  and  how 
the  book  was  composed,  and  with  what  liter- 
ary purpose— all  these  are  questions  of  fact 
to  be  determined  by  the  same  principles  and 
methods  of  criticism  that  we  must  use  in  the 
study  of  a  disputed  play  of  Shakespeare,  or 
of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed:  or  of  the  hymns  traditionally  ascribed 
to  St.  Ambrose.  If,  as  seems  to  me  most 
probable,  the  Book  of  Acts  was  written  by 
St.  Luke,  and  he  used  two  great  sources,  a 
Jerusalem  source  for  the  early  part  of  his 
narrative,  and  the  "  We  Source  "  for  the  sec- 
ond part,  the  inspiratiou  and  authority  of  the 
book  are  not  impaired  by  my  abandonment  of 
the  theory  that  the  whole  work  was  written 
by  St.  Luke  without  the  use  of  sources.  This 
use  of  sources  certainly  increases  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  book,  as  the  sources  come 
from  earlier  eye  witnesses  of  the  events;  and 
this  shows  that  the  book  was  not  composed 
from  second  or  third  hand  traditional  ma- 
terial. If,  however,  the  views  of  other  schol- 
ars should  prevail  and  it  could  be  shown 
that  St.  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  "  We 
Sources,"  and  so  gave  his  name  to  the  book, 
as  the  author  of  the  Logia  of  St.  ISIatthew 
gave  his  name  to  our  Book  of  ^Matthew,  and 
the  Book  of  Acts,  like  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
should  be  proven  to  be  anonymous,  the  book 
would  be  the  same  book  that  it  has  always 
been,  and  retain  the  same  place  and  impor- 
tance in  the  Canon.  The  Higher  Criticism 
has  destroyed  a  dogmatic  theory  and  dis- 
credited a  set  of  theologians,  and  that  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  damage  it  has  done  in  this 
regard. 

The  work  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  op- 
posed by  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  that  Holy  Scripture  must  be  essential- 
ly didactic  in  form  and  altogether  serious  in 
method.  They  resent  the  suggestion  that 
there  is  anything  like  poetry  or  fiction  in  the 


Bible,  except  to  the  limited  extent  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  find  it.  The  study  of 
Biblical  poetry  has  had  to  contend  against 
this  prejudice  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Lowth 
to  the  present.  The  liturgical  Churches  have 
ever  used  the  canticles  in  the  early  chapters 
of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  have  chanted  the 
Psalms  in  public  worship,  with  the  general 
recognition  that  they  were  poetic.  Why  then 
should  any  objection  be  made,  if  any  other 
parts  of  Scripture  should  be  found  to  be  poet- 
ic also  ?  With  the  progress  of  Biblical  crit- 
icism a  large  part  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  found  to  be  poetical,  almost 
the  entire  literature  of  Biblical  Wisdom; 
then  a  large  number  of  poems  and  poetic 
extracts  were  found  in  the  historical  books; 
and,  lastly,  it  was  seen  that  Jesus  himself 
used  the  poetic  forms  of  Hebrew  Wisdom. 
And  so  a  very  large  portion  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  poetry,  poetic  in  form,  and  poetic  in 
content.  The  beauty  and  grace  of  Holy 
Sca-ipture  thus  becomes  more  apparent. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dogmatic 
value  of  these  poetic  passages  has  been'dimin- 
ished  because  we  have  to  distinguish  in  po- 
etry between  the  substance  of  the  thought 
and  the  poetic  dress.  We  cannot  make  dogma 
out  of  the  poet's  decorations.  So  also  the  his- 
toric value  of  many  passages  has  been  im- 
paired; we  cannot  take  a  poet's  imagery  as 
historic  fact,  we  must  find  the  history  under- 
lying his  imagery.  But  there  is  compensa- 
tion in  that  these  poetic  passages  have  ob- 
tained greater  practical  value  because  of 
their  beauts',  richness  and  power.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of  fact  whether  a  passage  is 
poetry  or  prose.  Such  a  question  cannot  be 
settled  by  theory,  or  by  the  interests  of  any 
cause  or  any  party,  but  solely  and  alone  by 
Higher  Criticism.  The  opinion  that  I  have 
formed  from  a  careful  study  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  is  that  it  is  poetry  in  concep- 
tion .ind  in  form.  On  this  passage  depends 
in  great  measure  the  doctrine  of  Creation. 
Here  has  been  the  great  battle  ground  be- 
tween the  theologians  and  modern  science. 
If  It  is  prose,  then  all  the  statements  have  to 
be  interpreted  as  prose  statements;  if  it  is 
poetry,  then  the  poetic  Imagination  has  to  be 
taken  into  account.  If  it  is  prose,  the  order 
of  creation  is  important,  the  number  of  days 
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have  to  be  cousidered.  If,  however,  it  is 
poetry,  the  order  of  creation  and  the  num- 
ber of  days  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  poetic  embellishment,  and  the  doctrine 
limited  to  that  which  underlies  the  poetic 
form— namely,  the  orderly,  temporal  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  pre-ex- 
isting chaos  by  God. 

It  is  now  evident  that  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  order  of  Nature,  which  Science  has 
discovered,  and  the  order  of  creation  in  this 
story  of  the  creation.  If  it  is  a  pKose  narra- 
tive, there  is  a  dogmatic  conflict  between  the 
Bible  and  Science.  If  it  is  a  poetic  narra- 
tive, the  conflict  is  between  the  poet's  imag- 
ination and  Science,  and  there  is  no  dogmat- 
ic conflict.  Some  men  will  object  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  poem,  because  they  wish 
to  retain  the  traditional  opinion  as  to  the  or- 
der of  creation  and  the  days  of  creation. 
Others  will  welcome  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
poem  in  order  to  avoid  the  conflict  between 
the  Bible  and  Science.  In  fact,  the  opinion 
came  on  me  as  a  surprise  through  the  detec- 
tion of  parallelism,  measured  lines,  poetic 
expressions  and  other  evidences  of  poetry. 
The  dogmatic  results  were  subsequent. 

There  is  much  greater  hostility  to  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  fiction  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Some  have  even  objected  to  fiction  in 
the  parables  of  Jesus,  and  have  insisted  that 
Jesus  in  his  parables  was  describing  real 
persons  and  events.  But  few  hold  such  opin- 
ions at  the  present  time.  When  once  a  man 
has  clearly  seen  the  use  that  Jesus  makes  of 
his  imagination  in  those  beautiful  specimens 
of  fiction  contained  in  his  numerous  parables, 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  malse  any  d  priori 
objection  to  the  use  of  fiction  by  the  writers 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Books  of  Judith, 
Tobit,  and  the  stories  appended  in  the  Greek 
Version  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  are  recognized 
by  most  moderns  as  fiction.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  in  the  Apocrypha,  which  are  re- 
garded by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  canonical 
but  by  Protestants  as  uncanonical.  But  even 
for  Protestants  it  is  not  easy  to  oppose  fic- 
tion In  the  Old  Testament,  when  they  see  so 
much  of  it  in  the  Apocrypha.  If  the  Greek 
additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther  are  fiction, 
why  may  not  the  original  of  Daniel  and  Es- 
ther be  fiction  also  ?    If  Judith  and   Tobit 


are  fiction,  why  not  Jonah  and  Ruth  ?  These 
are  purely  literary  questions  to  be  determined 
by  the  Higher  Criticism.  The  decision  of 
those  questions  does  not  in  any  way  impair 
the  canouicity  of  the  books,  or  tlieir  divine 
authority.  It  increases  their  value  for  prac- 
tical religious  instruction,  if  they  are  found 
to  be  fiction;  but  it  impairs  their  value  for 
dogmatic  and  historical  purposes.  But  for 
historic  purposes  their  value  has  always  been 
impaired,  and  in  many  respects  destroyed,  by 
Historical  Criticism.  And  for  dogmatic  pur- 
poses, precious  doctrine  still  lies  enshrined  in 
the  frame  of  the  author's  imagination,  and 
we  simply  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
doctrine  and  its  setting.  In  fact,  the  Book 
of  Jonah  has  lost  its  value  as  a  record  of  the 
miracles  of  God;  but  it  has  gained  dogmat- 
ically by  a  new  conception  of  the  Love  of 
God,  transcending  in  some  respects  all  other 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  fact,  the  Church  in  her  doctrine  has 
been  singularly  restrained  from  making  doc- 
trinal statements  on  insufficient  Biblical  evi- 
dence; and  therefore  the  change  of  opinion 
due  to  the  Higher  Criticism  as  to  the  liter- 
ary ciiaracter  of  the  sacred  writings  has  not 
impaired  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  It  has 
only  discredited  the  unfounded  private  opin- 
ions of  some  theologians,  and  destroyed  vul- 
gar errors. 

The  Higher  Criticism  has  won  its  fight,  and 
It  has  little  to  fear  from  any  opponents  in 
the  future.  The  chief  struggle  of  Biblical 
Science  at  present  and  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture is  in  the  field  of  Historical  Criticism. 
Historical  Criticism  is  now  applied  to  the  en- 
tire field  of  history.  It  must  be  applied  in 
the  same  way  to  Biblical  history.  Historical 
Criticism  has  to  determine  the  real  facts  and 
events  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  opposed  at 
the  outset  by  those  who  insist  that  Holy 
Scripture  must  be  absolutely  inerrant  as  to 
all  facts  and  events.  Whether  Holy  Scripture 
is  absolutely  Inerrant  is  a  question  of  fact, 
not  of  theory.  Historical  Criticism  will  settle 
that  question.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  dog- 
matism. 

Thus  the  story  of  the  census  of  Quirinlus 
as  given  in  Luke  22  is  a  purely  historical 
question.  There  are  strong  reasons  against 
its    historicity   which   are   regarded  as  con- 
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vlucing  by  many  modern  scholars.  Dr.  Plum- 
mer  ("  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke,"  1896, 
pp.  \S  to  50)  is  loth  to  recognize  that  the 
Evangelist  has  made  an  historical  error,  but 
yet  he  says: 

"We  are  warranted  in  maintaining  (1)  that 
a  Roman  census  in  Jndea  at  this  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  given  by  Augustus,  is  not 
improbable;  and  (2)  that  some  official  connec- 
tion of  Quirinius  with  Syria  is  not  impossible. 
The  accuracy  of  Luke  is  such  that  we  ought  to 
require  very  strong  evidence  before  rejecting 
any  statement  of  his  as  an  unquestionable  blun- 
der. But  it  is  far  better  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  error  than  to  attempt  to  evade  this  by  either 
altering  the  text  or  giving  forced  interpretation 
of  it." 

Professor  Ramsay,  in  his  recent  book,  "  Was 
Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem  ?  "  has  used  the 
recently  discovered  papyrus  documents 
showing  that  periodical  enrolments  were 
made  in  Egypt  TO,  90,  104,  118,  132,  A.  D.,  as 
a  basis  on  which  to  argue  back  to  a  first  en- 
rollment in  9-8  B.  C.  He  gives  probable  rea- 
sons for  the  opinion  that  this  enrolment  ex- 
tended over  Syria  and  Palestine  as  well.  And 
then  there  were  plausible  reasons  for  post- 
poning it  in  Palestine  till  6  B.  C.  But  his 
theory  that  Quirinius  was  In  command  of  the 
armies  in  Syria  at  this  date  and  associated 
with  Saturninus  or  Varus  in  the  government 
of  the  province  is  mere  conjecture,  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  author 
would  substitute  the  military  officer  for  the 
proper  governor  of  the  province  in  fixing  a 
date.  Professor  Ramsay,  in  his  eagerness  to 
put  us  in  the  dilemma  of  accepting  his  views, 
or  rejecting  the  historical  reliability  of  St. 
Luke,  exposes  himself  to  the  censure  of  Dr. 
Plummer  written  three  years  ago: 

"  It  is  monstrous  to  argue  that  because  Luke 
has  possibly  made  a  mistake  as  to  Quirinius 
being  governor  at  this  time,  therefore  the  whole 
story  about  the  census  and  .Joseph's  journey  to 
Bethlehem  is  a  Action." 

It  is  a  favorite  resource  of  the  anti-critics 
to  try  to  force  to  the  dilemma  involved  in  the 
phrase,  Falsus  in  uno,  falstis  in  omnibus.  But 
this  phrase  applies  only  to  Intentional  and 
deliberate  falsehood,  not  to  errors  of  igno- 
rance, imperfect  knowledge,  or  Inadvertence. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 


having  a  too  perfect  witness.  All  such  wit- 
nesses are  suspected  because  it  is  common 
to  humanity  to  make  minor  errors  in  the 
midst  of  general  truthfulness  and  reliability. 
No  modern  critic  accuses  the  Biblical  writ- 
ers of  intentional  or  deliberate  falsehood,  but 
only  of  making  such  mistakes  in  detail  as 
historians  and  writers  are  accustomed  to 
make.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  restrained  by  divine  superintend- 
ence from  such  errors.  This  is  a  question  of 
fact  to  be  determined  by  Criticism.  It  can- 
not be  determined  by  d  priori  theory;  and 
no  one  is  justified  in  appealing  to  popular 
prejudice  as  if  the  critics  were  charging  in- 
spired men  with  falsehood. 

There   are   some   pious   people   who   think 
that  a  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  is  pre- 
sumptuous, and    that    scholars,    who  claim 
iliat    they   reach   sure   results   by   criticism, 
are  rash  intruders  upon  the  sacred  mysteries. 
They  think    that    scientific    study  intrudes 
upon   the  liberty  of  the   divine  Spirit   who 
may  reveal  the  truth  of  God  to  babes,  when 
he  hides  it  from  the  wise  and  the  mighty. 
These  people  confound  things  that  are  dif- 
ferent.   Holy  Scripture    is  a  precious  means 
of  grace  for  all  men— for  babes  as  well  as 
men,  for  the    ignorant    as    well  as    for  the 
learned,  for  the  weak  and  poor    as  well  as 
for  the  rich  and  mighty.    God's  Spirit  may, 
and  often  does,  open  up  a  passage  of    Holy 
Scripture   to   the    mind   of   babes,   and  give 
them  possession  of  truth  and  grace  unknown 
to  wise  men.    But  there  Is  nowhere  in  Holy 
Scripture  any  promise  that  God  will  give  to 
babes   anything   more   than   the   babes   can 
understand  and  use.    The  promise  is  of  milk 
for  babes   i— id   moat   for   wise   men.    God's 
Spirit  does  not  feed  babes  with  meat.    He 
does  not  interpret  the  whole  Scripture     to 
babes,   but  only  those  parts  that  will  give 
them  what  they  need  for  spiritual  nourish- 
ment.   Babes  are  not  put  in  antithesis  with 
wise    men    as    such;  but    teachable,    open- 
minded     babes     with     unteachable,     hard- 
minded  wise  men,  who  think  that  they  know 
it  all  and  have  no  need  of  further  instruc- 
tion.   There   is  no  preference  for  Christian 
babes  over  Christian  scholars.    It  is  entire- 
ly contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  and  teaching 
of  God's  Word  that  he  would  veil  his  truth 
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from  the  wise  men  who  search  for  it  with  all 
their  souls  and  who  are  as  eager  for  it  as  for 
hidden  treasures.  The  whole  sweep  of  the 
Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
to  encourage  God-fearing  men  to  be  wise  and 
to  study  in  the  school  of  Wisdom  and  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  discipline  of  Wisdom. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  tells  us: 
"  Give  to  a  wise  man 
And  he  will  be  yet  wiser. 
Teach  a  righteous  man 
And  he  will  increase  in  learning." — Prov.  9  :  9. 

And  Jesus  tells  us: 

"  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given 
And  he  shall  have  abundance." — Matt.  13  :  12. 

The  babe  will  be  taught  of  God,  and  fed  upon 
the  milk  of  the  Word;  but  the  wise  man  will 
be  fed  with  the  strong  meat.  The  ideal  for 
the  student  of  Holy  Scripture  is  not  the 
Christian  babe  but  the  Christian  scholar. 
And  it  is  entirely  vain  for  any  one  to  sup- 
pose that  God  will  disclose  the  highest  truths 
and  facts  of  his  Word  to  any  other  than  to 
Christian  scholars,  who  have  studied  long 
In  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom,  who  have 
given  their  lives  and  all  their  powers  to  a 
devout  study  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  The 
scholar  is  not  presumptuous  who  uses  all  the 
resources  of  scholarship  in  order  to  learn  the 
truths  and  facts  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  that 
man  is  presumptuous  who  thinks  he  may 
neglect  the  hard  labor  of  scholarship  and  yet 
he  may  have  some  special  guidance  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  refused  to  scholars.  Such  a 
man  tempts  God's  Spirit,  presumes  upon  his 
grace,  and  is  as  certain  to  have  a  fall,  and 
probably  a  serious  one,  as  a  babe  who  should 
try  to  climb  a  stair  or  descend  a  ladder. 

I  do  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  study  of  God's 
Word  when  I  make  this  assertion.  I  rather 
magnify  it.  The  Divine  Spirit  does  not  deny 
himself  to  Christian  scholars  who  are  search- 
ing for  the  truth  of  God.  He  gives  himself 
especially  to  them— for  they  have  been 
trained  by  him  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  through  long  experience  of  his  dis- 
cipline. He  had  led  them  into  truth  in  the 
past.  He  has  been  long  leading  them,  and 
he  will  continue  to  lead  them  as  they  grow 
older  and  more  experienced  and  better  dis- 
ciplined  in   his   school  until  he  has  accom- 


plished his  mission  and  has  led  the  scholars 
of  the  Church  into  all  the  truth. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  modern  Biblical 
scholarship,  as  practiced  by  Christian  men, 
that  they  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his 
presence  and  guidance  to-day,  as  truly  as  in 
the  past,  and  that  they  have  learned  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  did  not  teach  the  whole  truth  of 
God's  Holy  Word  to  the  Fathers  or  the  Re- 
formers, or  the  scholastic  divines  of  Rome  or 
Geneva,  or  Wittenberg,  or  Dort  or  Westmin- 
ster. The  Biblical  scholars  of  our  day  are 
much  better  equipped  for  the  study  of  Holy 
Scripture  than  any  previous  generation  of 
scholars,  much  better  furnished  with  knowl- 
edge of  Biblical  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Greek, 
and  of  the  original  manuscripts  and  versions 
of  Holy  Scripture;  they  know  the  principles 
and  methods  of  criticism  in  all  its  branches 
and  are  much  more  expert  in  their  use  than 
any  previous  generation;  they  enjoy  much 
greater  light  on  its  Theology  and  History— 
they  are,  in  short,  as  Biblical  Scholars  as  far 
ahead  of  former  generations,  as  physicians, 
and  lawyers,  astronomers,  geologists,  chem- 
ists and  biologists,  historians  and  geogra- 
phers, are  ahead  of  those  of  former  genera- 
tions. They  share  with  them  in  the  use  of  the 
great  principles  and  methods  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  this  scientific  age  of  the  world 
in  which  we  are  all  living.  Those  men  who 
are  trying  to  restrain  Biblical  scholarship  in 
our  day,  and  hold  it  back  to  the  traditional 
views  of  the  Bible  which  have  come  down 
unverified  from  unscientific  ages,  are  guilty 
of  a  sin  against  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and 
Christ  our  Lord,  much  more  serious  than  the 
sin  of  those  who  have  obstructed  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge;  as  the  Bib- 
lical department  is  much  more  important 
than  the  others,  as  it  concerns  our  salvation 
and  eternal  welfare. 

But  Biblical  scholarship  cannot  be  re- 
strained—it advances  in  the  midst  of  the 
sciences,  to  take  its  own  rightful  place  in  the 
training  of  mankind  for  the  future  welfare  of  j 
our  race.  No  department  of  scholarship  has] 
made  more  rapid  advances  than  Biblical  I 
scholarship  in  the  last  quarter  of  our  cen-j 
tury,  and  none  is  more  promising  for  schol- 
arly work  and  fruitfulness,  as  we  stand  onj 
the  threshold  of  a  new  century. 

New  York  City. 


The  Passing  of  the   Free    Silver   Issue 


By  James  H.   Kyle, 

United  States  Senator  fkom  South  Dakota. 


THE  fuitber  away  we  get  from  1873  the 
better  the  country  is  adjusting  itself 
to  the  gold  standard  and  all  the  con- 
ditions that  accompany  it,  and  the  harder  it 
is  to  rally  men  in  the  fight  for  Bimetallism. 

That  is,  at  least  in  part,  the  explanation 
of  the  failure  of  the  Free  Silver  Issue,  which 
certainly  in  the  last  campaign  showed  itself 
not  half  as  strong  in  the  West  as  it  was  two 
years  ago.  Even  Bryan,  in  a  speech  of  two 
hours'  duration  delivered  in  South  Dakota, 
failed  to  mention  the  subject  once;  and  this 
was  significant  of  the  general  change 
throughout  that  part  of  the  country  that 
was  the  Free  Silver  stronghold.  In  the 
South  Dakota  campaign  last  fall  the  speak- 
ers said  nothing  about  Free  Silver,  and  so  it 
was  in  other  States. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
Free  Silver  plank  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form next  year,  and  that,  having  offered  up 
this  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Free 


Silver  men,  the  party  will  take  no  further 
notice  of  the  matter,  and  it  will  be  allowed 
to  lie  dead,  so  far  as  the  campaign  is  con- 
cerned. 

Practically  there  is  no  Democratic  party 
in  the  Middle  West.  The  Reform  party, 
consisting  of  Free  Silver  Republicans,  Popu- 
lists and  Democrats,  has  taken  its  place. 
These  make  the  Expansion  policy  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  war  the  points  of  their  at- 
tack on  the  administration.. 

Precisely  what  issues  the  Republicans  will 
have  to  meet  at  the  Presidential  election 
next  fall  I  do  not  know.  They  may  be  dic- 
tated by  intervening  circumstances.  But  of 
one  thing  I  feel  very  sure,  they  have  a  cer- 
tain victory.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  coun- 
try will  support  this  administration.  The 
Republican  gain  in  the  West  this  year,  as 
compared  with  two  years  ago,  was  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

Aherdeen,  South  Dakota. 


Kentucky   and    the   Nation. 


By  William  Lindsay, 


United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky 

THE  election  which   is  still  engrossing 
the  attention  of  Kentucky   turned  on 
issues  that  are  purely  local  and  so  is 
no  criterion  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
great  national  issues  in  that  State.      Those 
in  control  of  thc>  State  Legislature  sought  to 
i  [perpetuate  their  faction  in  power  bj'  means 
of  a  law  which  they  passed  putting  the  elec- 
ion  machinery  in  the  hands  of  Commission- 
ers whom  they  appointed.    Their  opponents 
•.eek  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  around  this 
tolnt    the    battle    has    raged,    forcing    Free 
|5ilver,    Expansion   and    the    other    national 
ssuos    into    Uk'    background.       Each    side 


claims  a  victory,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
tell  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

Apart  from  this  ebullition,  which  is  due  to 
causes  that  are  purely  local,  Kentucky  is 
prosperous,  and  views  the  approach  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  the  complacence  of 
a  State  that  has  an  assured  and  honored 
place  in  it.  In  material  interests  she  has  not 
many  novelties  to  present  to  the  world. 
Those  things  for  which  she  is  noted  reached 
perfection  long  since,  and  any  change,  ex- 
cept in  quantity  of  production,  must  be  for 
the  worse.  Her  increase  of  population  keeps 
up  with  the  average  of  the  United  States,  and 
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there  is  no  part  of  the  Union  where  the  orig- 
inal Scotchrlrish  stock  drawn  from  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
can  be  found  so  free  from  admixture  with 
foreigners  from  tlie  Continent  of  Europe. 

Kentucky,  generally,  approves  of  the  Ex- 
pansion policy  of  the  administration.  She 
contributed  all  the  soldiers  she  was  allowed 
to  send,  and  they  did  their  duty  in  a  manner 
to  make  their  State  proud  of  them.  We  are 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  Philippines,  of  es- 
tablishing order  there  and  controlling  till  the 
inhabitants  are  able  to  govern  themselves. 
We  favor  carrying  the  flag  into  all  seas 
where  we  have  business,  and  standing  ready 
to  see  that  the  free  transaction  of  that  busi- 
ness is  not  interfered  with  by  rivals.  This 
is  the  only  policy  worthy  of  our  power,  our 
genius,  our  resources  and  our  period. 


Our  national  stature,  strength  and  intelli- 
gence dictate  our  position  in  the  community 
of  nations,  and  from  tliat  we  cannot  with- 
draw without  injuring  ourselves  iis  China 
has  injured  herself  by  her  policy  of  isolation. 
As  China  would  not  go  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  they  went  to  her,  and  her  very 
efforts  to  live  apart  have  made  them  seize 
her  seaport  cities.  Such  is  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  isolation,  exclusion  and  peace  at 
any  price. 

We  are  living  in  a  woi'ld  of  perpetual  war- 
fare, and  while  hoping  and  striving  for 
peace  must  be  ready  to  see  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  respected  wherever  they 
float.  And  to  that  end'  every  one  may  rest 
assured  Kentucky  will  contribute  her  full 
share. 

Frankeord,  Ky, 


The  City  of  Winds. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 


FIFTY  sail  in  the  harbor, 
When  the  white-caps  swagger  free— 
A  fishing-smack  in  the  "  Narrows," 
And  a  hundred  more  at  sea. 

And  the  spoil  of  the  East  and  the  Soutli 
Where  scented  blossoms  spill. 

Passing  the  grinding  icebergs 
To  our  town  on  tlie  windy  hill. 

Wealth  of  our  northern  waters, 
From  Torbay  'round  to  White, 

Racing  in  with  the  fog-rack 
Between  the  hills  and  the  "  Light." 

The  walls  of  the  City  of  Winds 
Are  battered,  and  grim  and  rent; 

Worried  by  winds  and  fires 
And  fogs  that  are  never  spent. 

The  heart  of  our  City  of  Winds 
Is  light  'neath  the  scars  and  grime — 

Unhurt  by  the  hurrying  flame, 
Or  the  leisurely  hands  of  time. 


Strange  men  go  by  in  the  streets. 

Bearded  from  chin  to  eyes, 
And  their  ships,  asleep  in  the  docks 

Are  dreaming  of  other  skies. 

Dreaming  of  palm-fringed  keys 
And  the  smoll  of  the  lands  they  know 

And  the  bluster  of  winter  winds 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Here  is  a  fishing  schooner 
Of  Fundy  and  Bank  renown, 

With  a  crew  fi-om  the  tide-torn  Avon 
And  a  skipper  from  Yarmouth  Town. 

The  brown  hills  lean  and  ponder 
O'er  harbor  and  street  and  square, 

With  never  a  question  or  answer 
For  the  traflicking  people  there. 

Fifty  sail  in  the  harbor. 

Straining  to  stagger  free — 
A  mail-boat  in  the  "  Narrows," 

And  a  blowing  of  horns  at  sea. 


A  chiming  of  bells  In  the  towers- 
The  boom  of  the  midday  gun, 

And  the  fog-bank  thins  and  rises 
Beneath  the  joy  of  the  sun. 

St.  John's    Newfoundland. 


Notes  from  England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 


(  (  1  AM  beginning  to  be  tired  of  the  war," 
I      said  a  distinguished  dramatic  author 
to  me  the  other  day.    "  In  London  we 
do  nothing  but  tallc  of  the  war  at  dinner,  and 
play  Bridge  at  night."    Bridge,  I  should  say 
is  now  the  fashionable  game  of  cards  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  probably  the  fashionable  game 
in  New  Yorlc  as  well,  and  may  have  come 
liere  from  New  York  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary.    My  friend,  the  dramatic  author, 
is  not  a  politician,  and  does  not  mix  much 
iu  political  society.    If  he  did  he  would  find 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  talked  about  at  po- 
litical dinner-tables  which,  altho  it  has  to  do 
with  the  war,  is  riot  concerned  directly  with 
the  actual    military    movements.      Political 
men   here   have    well   nigh    made   up    their 
minds  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa,  but  they  talk  a  great 
deal  about  the  effect  the  war  may  have  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party.    As  I  have 
already  told  your  readers,  the  war  has  for 
the  present  broken  the  Liberal  party  into  two 
distinct   divisions;    one   of   these   parties    is 
avowedly  in  favor  of  the  war,  is  filled  with 
a  spirit  of  the  war,  proclaims  itself  in  favor 
of  what  is  called  the  Imperial  policy,  and 
talks  as  the  followers  of  Palmerston  might 
have  talked  in  the  old  days.    The  other  di- 
vision of  the  Liberals  was  dead  against  the 
war  from  the  time  it  was  first  talked  about, 
and  can  only  be  brought  to  abstain   from 
preaching  a  crusade  against  it  now  that  the 
campaign  is  actually  going  on,  and  must  go 
on  until  the  end  be  reached.      But  in  the 
meantime  people  here  are,  asking  what  is  to  be 
the  future  of  the  Liberal  party-.    Is  it  ever  to 
come  together  again  as  a  party,  or  are  some 
of  its  leaders— those  who  profess  themselves 
advocates  of  the  Imperial  idea— to  go  over 
and  join  the  Tories,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  other  Lib- 
eral loaders  did  when  Gladstone  brought  in 
his  scheme  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.    There 
is,  however,  a  tliird  possibility,  and  a  possi- 
■  bility  which  is  eagerly  talked  about  iu  Lon- 
i  don  just  at  present.    Why  should  there  not, 


the  admirers  of  Lord  Rosebery  ask,  be  an 
entirely  new  Liberal  party  formed  with  Lord 
Rosebery  for  its  leader?    This  new  party,  it 
is  suggested,  might  call  itself  Liberal  Impe- 
rialist, and  might  make    it    its    task   to    let 
Englishmen  know  that  Liberals  can  go  in 
for  the  spread  of  empire    and  the  conquest 
of  new  territory  just  as  well  as  any  Tory 
statesman  could  do.  If  the  idea  were  to  catch 
fire  and  be  successful,  then  we  are  told  that 
the  narrow-minded  Liberals,  the  faint-heart- 
ed Liberals,  the  Liberals  who  only  care  for 
the  domestic  prosperity  of  England  and  her 
colonies,  and  have  no  ambition  to  overrun 
South  Africa  and  China,  the  Liberals  like  Sir 
William    Harcourt,    John    Morley,    Leonard 
Courtney,  James  Bryce,  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice  and  other  such,  may  form  a  little 
peace  party  all  to  themselves,  as  Cobden  and 
Bri.ght  had  to  do  at  a  former  day,  until  Glad- 
stone   came    to    lead    their    cause    and    to 
triumph    over    the    Palmerstonian    jingoism 
of  the  time.    This  is  what  people  are  talking 
about  a  great  deal  in  England  just  at  pres- 
ent.   I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  it  will  come 
to    anything,    or    whether    Lord     Rosebery 
would  ever  care  to  undertake  the  task  of 
forming  a  new  Imperial  Liberal  party  under 
his  own  leadership.    I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  such  a  case  the  majority  of  Liberals, 
at  least  in  the  provinces,  would  hold  aloof 
from  such  a  party  and  would  stand  by  men 
like  Harcourt  and  Morley.    I  have  already 
tried  to  impress  upon  your  readers  my  own 
conviction,  and  the  conviction  of  others  much 
better  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  than  1 
can  pretend  to  be,  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  Liberal  party  is  owing  distinctly  and 
directly  to  a  reaction  against  the  noble  pol- 
icy of  Gladstone.    We  have  these  apparently 
meaningless  reactions  from  time  to  time  in 
political  as  well  as  other  affairs,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.    The  great  leader  died  and  with 
his  death  the  spell  of  his  wonderful  influence 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  freedom  and  human 
advancement  was  broken  for  the  time,  and 
the  reaction  set  in,  carrying  with  it  the  minds 
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of  many  who  still  firmly  believe  themselves 
to  be  true  to  Liberal  principles.  This  is  the 
crisis  that  is  on  us  at  present,  the  crisis  of 
which  the  South  African  war  is  only  one  il- 
lustration. 

Our  poets  are  divided  on  this  war  question 
as  well    as    our    Liberal    politicians.    Swin- 
burne, Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Alfred  Austin 
are,  as  might  well  be  expected,  vociferous  as 
champions  of  the  war,  while  George  Mere- 
dith, , Thomas  Hardy  and  William   Watson 
raise  their   voices   in   earnest   prptest.    The 
London  daily  papers  are  all,  I  think,  except 
the   Chronicle,   in   favor  of  the  war.    Punch 
seems  to  face  both  ways.    It  is  warlilie  with 
the  pencil,  pacific  with  the  pen.  In  other  words, 
its  cartoons  and  sketches  are  full  of  the  mar- 
tial spirit,  its  letterpress  condemns  the  war, 
pitches  into   Mr.   Chamberlain  every  week, 
and  more  lately  has  attacked  Lord  Rosebery. 
Since     I     last     addressed     your     readers, 
science,    litei'ature    and    good  fellowship  in 
general  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the 
premature  death  of  my  friend,  Grant  Allen. 
Only  last  year  he  spent  some  months  at  the 
,  little  south  coast  watering  place  where  I  have 
passed  so  much  of  my  time  lately,  and  I  saw 
him  almost  every  day  during  his  stay,  and 
we  had  many  long  talks  together.      Grant 
Allen  was    a    most    delightful  talker.      He 
never  wanted  for  a  subject.    The  flowers  in 
the  field,  the  colors  in  the  evening  sky,  the 
outlines  of  the  chalky  cliffs,  all  these  afford- 
ed him  material  for  talk— the  common  ob- 
jects of  the  seashore  appeared  no  longer  com- 
mon when  set  forth  in  the  light  of  his  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  his  poetic  fancy,  and  he 
could  talk  about  literature  and  art  and  poli- 
tics with  just  as  keen  an  interest  and  as  cap- 
tivating a  tongue.     He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  men  who  having  begun  life  and  for  a 
considerable  time  carried  on  life    purely  as 
an  expounder  of  science,  gradually  became  a 
teller   of   stories   and   an   inventor   of   new 
forms  of  romance.      I  mean  no  disparage- 
ment whatever  to  the  literary  fame  of  my 
dead  friend  when  I  say  that  the  man  himself 
had  more  charm  for  me  than  any  of  his  nov- 
els.   Grant  Allen  was  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  writings  are  as 
well  known  on  the  American  side  of  the  At- 
lantic as  they  are  on  this  side.    His  nephew, 
Grant  Richards,  is  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 


ing and  successful  of  our  younger  London 
publishers,  and  Grant  Allen's  only  son,  quite 
a  youth  still,  is  engaged  in  the  firm.  Grant 
Richards  is  the  publisher  of  my  friend  White- 
iug's  novel,  "  No.  5  John  Street,"  which  has 
had  so  magnificent  and  so  well  deserved  a 
success. 

As  I  am  writing  about  books  I  must  not 
fail  to  mention  the  gratification  with  which 
some  of  us  here  have  already  hailed  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood's  "Abra- 
ham  Lincoln,   The  Man  of  the  People."    I 
am  reading  it  with  delight,  or  to  put  the  fact 
more  correctly,  I  am  having  it  read  to  me. 
and  the  delight  is  equal  for  the  reader  and 
the  listener.    The  book  is  sure  to  find  a  wel- 
come throughout  all  circles  in  this  country 
wliere   books   are   read.    Mr.    Hapgood   has 
shown  a  fine  artistic  judgment  as  well  as  a 
thorough  political  intelligence  in  the  manner 
of  treating  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
life.    This  book,  as  its  author  tells  us,  "  is 
not  a  history  of  the  Civil  War,"  and  "  is  not 
an    argument    about    emancipation    or    re- 
construction;" but  "  is  solely  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  it  appears  to 
one  of  his  countrymen."    That  is  exactly  the 
book  that  is  wanted  in  England.    We  have 
all  come  to  an  understanding  long  ago  on  the 
causes  and  the  effects  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  on  the  question  of  emancipation, 
and  those  among  us  who  were  most  bitterly 
opposed  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  cause  during 
his     lifetime    are    only    too    willing    now 
to    forget    that    they    have    ever    held    such 
views.    A  complete  picture  of  the  man  will 
be  welcome  to  those  as  well  as  to  all  others, 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hapgood  has  giveu 
us  that  picture. 

One  who  was  a  true  and  thorough  friend 
of  the  Northern  cause  and  the  American  Re- 
public during  Abraham  Lincoln's  lifetime, 
as  well  as  in  later  days,  has  been  taken  from 
us  lately  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright. 
Jacob  Bright  was,  I  need  hardly  say,  the 
brother  of  the  great  orator  and  popular  tri- 
bune, John  Bright.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  John  Bright's 
brother  and  nothing  more.  Jacob  Bright, 
who  was  ten  years  younger  than  John,  al- 
ways formed  bis  own  ideas  and  lived  his 
own  life.  Where  his  political  convictions 
carried  him  further  than  John  Bright  would 
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go— as,  for  instance,  when  Gladstone  brought 
out  his  measure  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland— 
the  younger  brother  went  his  own  way,  deep- 
ly grieved  to  leave  the  elder  behind  him,  but 
not  willing  to  disobey  the  impulse  of  his  own 
mind  and  heart  on  that  account.  John 
Bright  fell  away  from  Gladstone  on  this 
question  of  Home  Rule.  Jacob  Bright  fol- 
lowed Gladstone  with  steady  loyalty.  The 
two  brothers  did  not  become  estranged  be- 
cause of  this  political  difference  between 
them,  but  I  know  that  it  was  a  source  of 
profound  regret  to  the  younger  brother  that 


John  should  have  turned  out  of  the  path 
whereon  they  had  moved  together  so  long 
side  by  side.  Jacob  Bright  was  a  man  of 
more  varied  reading,  wider  travel  and  sweet- 
er nature  than  his  illustrious  elder  brother. 
His  character  was  a  noble  combination  of 
strength  and  gentleness.  I  have  never 
linown  a  man  more  unaffectedly  devoted  to 
every  cause  and  every  purpose  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  more  sincerely  and  unos- 
tentatiously anxious  to  do  his  best  in  public 
and  private  for  the  welfare  of  men  and 
women. 

London,  England, 
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IN  a  jiffy,  then,  every  glass  was  as  empty 
as  Miciv  Hanratty's  larder;  and  every 
soul  round  the  table  was  listening  witli 
all  his  powers,  for  a  story  from  old  Martin 
Cunnane  was  a  treat  always. 

"  Of  course,"  Martin  said,  "  there's  few  of 
ye  here  were  worth  much  in  the  days  when 
Father  Matt  flourished  and  was  at  the  hight 
of  his  fame.  Ye  thinlj  ye  know  all  about 
him  because  ye  have  read  some  of  his  lec- 
tures and  his  sermons,  and  a  hundred  or  so 
of  stories  of  his  wit.  But  the  best  stories  of 
him  never  got  into  print— and,  moreover,  to 
read  what  Father  Matt  said  was  one  thing, 
and  to  hear  what  he  said,  and  see  him  say  it. 
was  quite  another  thing,  as  wide  apart  as 
Lent  from  Lammas  Day. 

"In  them  days  the  fame  of  Father  Matt 
was  blown  as  far  as  the  March  dust;  and 
there  wasn't  man,  woman  or  babblin'  child 
within  the  five  corners  of  Ireland  that  didn't 
worship  the  name  of  him.  For  real  down- 
right fire  and  force  of  eloquence  the  best  of 
him  wasn't  before  or  since.  He  was  a  pow- 
erful big  man  in  himself,  and  the  limgs  of 
him  were  exthraordinary— he  could  fill  a 
parish  with  his  voice.  He  could  make  liis 
iuidience  shake  their  sides  one  minute,  his 
own  eye  twinklin',  and  the  whole  face  of 
him  lit  up  with  the  very  brilliance  of  the  wit 
that  flowed   from    him    like    a    stream    of 
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melted  silver;  an'  the  next  minute  he'd  have 
the  biggest  and  the  hardest-hearted  of  them 
cryin'  salt  tears!  That  was  Father  Matt. 
So  it's  small  wondher  his  name  was  as  com- 
mon to  every  one  of  us  as  Sathurday  morn- 
in',  an'  that  when  Father  Matt  was  an- 
nounced to  lecture  or  praich  at  any  given 
place  ye'd  need  to  be  on  the  ground  the  night 
afore  if  ye  expected  to  get  within  fields  of 
him. 

"  Howsomever,  to  get  along  with  me  story. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  mortal  great  perse- 
cution of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  an'  with 
scant  ceremony,  or  without  as  much  as  '  God 
be  with  ye! '  they  were  bein'  bundled,  neck 
an'  crop  out  of  the  counthry,  an'  sent  flyin' 
helter-skelter  over  the  world  like  the  clean- 
in's  of  corn  on  a  March  day.  Some  of  them 
flew  East,  an'  some  West;  some  came  to  Ire- 
Ian',  and  some  more  went  elsewhere.  But 
most  every  counthry  they  went  to  thried  to 
do  somethin'  to  help  them;  an',  to  be  sure, 
Irelan',  that  was  never  behind-hand  at 
helpin'  the  disthressed.  couldn't  be  so  now. 

"Well,  the  Dominican  Fathers  in  Cork  were 
near  about  the  first  in  the  field.  They  con- 
sulted together  to  Icuow  what  was  best  to  be 
done  to  raise  a  little  money  for  the  good  ob- 
ject; and  the  result  of  their  consultation  was 
that  if  they  could  only  secure  Father  Matt 
for  a   lecture,  an'  take  the  biggest  hall   in 
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Cork,  iiu'  (•liar;;('  :i  uoixl  roiiiid  ndiiiission  foe, 
rlicy'tl  head  tlic  list  with  tlic  hinip  they'll 
take  in.  It  was  tlic  very  l)rij>lit('st  uud  be.st 
ido;i  thoy  coidd  liit  on;  uu'  they  lost  small 
time  followin'  it  lit).  Father  Matt  was  writ- 
ten to  at  once,  an'  wiliiour  delay  wrote  them 
back  that  witli  a  lieart  an'  a  half  he'd  come 
to  sive  the  liood  cause  a  pnsh— an'  for  them 
to  fix  the  date. 

"The  date— a  suitable  one  for  Father  Matt 
—was  fixed,  an'  announced,  an"  posted  an' 
placarded  over  the  dead  walls  of  the  cotin- 
thry,  an'  in  every  newspaper  in  Irelan'.  for 
they  saw  tliey  had  got  hold  of  a  good  thing, 
and  were  determined  to  make  tlie  most  of  it. 
The  subject  Father  Matt  chose  for  his  lec- 
ture was  the  'Persecution  of  tli(^  Jesuits.' 
An'  from  that  time  till  the  night  of  the  lec- 
ttire  there  was  many  a  tongue  waggin'  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  counthry 
about  Father  Matt  an'  Father  ]Matt's  lec- 
ture, an'  the  exthraordinary  big  thing  it 
was  goiu'  to  be,  out-an'-out,  an'  many  a  head 
sadly  shaken  because  it  couldn't  be  there  to 
hear. 

"  Well  an'  good,  tho  to  many  who  knew 
they  were  goin',  an'  were  as  restless  as  if 
they  were  on  harrow-pins,  the  time  seemed 
mighty  long,  lookin'  forward  to  the  lecture, 
still  it  slipped  by.  an'  seemed  short  lookin" 
back,  an'  the  day  an'  the  niglit  of  Father 
Matt's  great  lecture  at  last  came.  The  good 
Dominican  Fathers  they  had  a  disthressful 
time  preparin'  all  things  for  it,  an'  managin' 
so  that  all  should  be  smooth  an'  go  oQ!  with- 
out a  hitch.  For  ten  days  before  it  there  was 
racin'an'  runnin'  an'  talkiu'  an'  writin'  an'  or- 
dherln'  an'  counthermandin',  an'  not  as  much 
sleep  by  all  in  the  monastery  put  together 
as  would  satisfy  one  able-bodied  man,  for 
they  were  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that 
sleepin'  an'  eatin'  was  almost  both  out  of  the 
question. 

"  Them  was  in  the  good  old  coachin'  days; 
an'  Father  Matt  he  had  been  expected  by  the 
coach  of  the  night  afore.  He  didn't  come  by 
it,  however:  but  there  was  a  scrawl  from 
him,  saying  tliat  urgent  business  had  de- 
layed him,  an'  he'd  be  down  by  the  coach  of 
the  followin'  evenin'  in  good  time  for  the  lec- 
ture. Tliis  put  the  Fathers  a  wee  bit  about. 
They'd  have  preferred  seein'  him  there  by 
that  coach  for    surety's    sake.    When    he'd 


come  by  next  evenin's  he  would  only  arrive 
at  a  (luarther  to  seven,  an'  the  lecture  was 
timed  to  fake  place  half  afther  seven,  so 
he'd  be  hurried  an'  flusthered  enough,  they 
thought.  HoAvever,  it  couldn't  be  helped. 
They  had  to  abide  by  it  now,  an'  they  did 
so  as  best  they  could;  an'  went  on  hurryin' 
up  an'  completin'  their  arrangements,  which 
they  had  finished  to  their  satisfaction  quite 
early  on  the  big  evenin'  itself,  even  the  key 
in  the  big  door  of  the  hall  nicely  oiled  an' 
workin'  freely,  ready  to  be  turned  an'  let  in 
the  rush.  They  then  sat  down  to  dhraw 
their  breath,  an'  be  ready  for  the  night;  an' 
as  it  dhrew  up  to  coach  time  they  got  a  very 
nice  little  warm  lunch  uudher  way— some 
chicken  an'  a  piece  of  nice  stew,  an'  two  or 
three  other  dainty  thrifles,  with  the  taypot 
hot,  ready  to  draw  a  nice  cup  of  tay— for 
Father  Matt  against  he'd  arrive. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  doors  w^ere  thrown 
open,  an'  the  rush  that  swept  in  filled, 
packed  an'  panged  the  hall  from  floor  to 
ceilin'  in  nearly  as  short  time  as  I  take  to 
tell  it.  As  the  Fathers  had  confidently  fore- 
seen, it  was  to  be  a  thremendious  success, 
the  like  of  which  was  unknown  in  Cork  be- 
fore. There  was  many  an"  many  a  man  an' 
woman  there  who  had  come  a  hundhred 
miles  an'  more  to  see  an'  hear  the  great  an' 
I'enowned  Father  Matt;  an'  there  was,  more- 
over, many  an'  many  a  man  an'  w'oman  who 
had  come  many  a  weary  mile  likewise  that 
w^as  now  left  out  in  the  cold,  for  afther  the 
hall  was  jammed  an'  crammed  it  couldn't 
contain  all  that  crushed  an'  crowded  an' 
cried  otit  for  admission. 

"  But,  lo,  an'  behould  ye,  of  all  the  nights 
in  the  year  the  coach  w^as  late  on  this  par- 
ticular one.  I  should  have  told  ye  it  was 
early  in  February;  an'  as  there  had  been  a 
big  fall  of  snow  the  night  afore,  an'  then  a 
dirty  thaw%  the  roads  were  heavy,  an'  the 
coach  hindhered,  so  that  it  was  half  afther 
seven  when  the  coach  did  come  rollin'  in  an' 
dumped  me  brave  Father  Matt  safe  an' 
sound,  but  as  chilled  as  an  iceberg.  The 
Fathers  had  been  on  tenther-hooks,  thinkin' 
there  was  maybe  a  breakdown,  or  a  hold-up, 
or  that  somethin'-the-divil-or-other  had  hap- 
pened that  w^ould  keep  Father  Matt,  an'  up- 
set their  lecture  an'  ruin  all.  So,  you  may 
well  swear,  there  was  joy  among  them  when 
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the  rosy,  full-moon  face  of  Father  Matt 
beamed  on  them,  late  tho  he  was.  They  hur- 
ried Father  Matt— or  at  least  thried  to  hurry 
hira— with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  liall; 
but  Father  Matt  had  never  been  in  a  hurry 
in  his  life,  an'— as  he  himself  remarked  to 
them— it  was  too  late  to  begin  practiciu'  now. 
Father  Matt,  then,  got  there  in  his  own  good 
time.  In  the  little  anteroom  the  collation, 
pipin'  hot,  wds  spread  for  him.  The  Fathers 
were  some  collected  there,  and  the  others 
ruunin'  in  an'  out,  an'  rouud  about,  nervous- 
Ij'  reporting  on  the  temper  of  the  audience, 
and  in  a  quiet  way  tliryin'  to  allay  the  im- 
patience which,  now  that  the  half  afther 
seven  was  passed,  begun  to  be  displayed. 

" '  Father  Matt,'  the  Prior  said,  as  he 
placed  a  chair,  '  just  have  a  snack  of  any- 
thing you  fancy — a  few  little  things  that 
may  refresh  you,  and  sustain  you  till  the 
lecture  is'  over.  Dinner  is  ordered  for  half- 
past  nine,  and  we'll  have  there  to  meet  you 
everybody  who  is  anybody— a  hasty  snack 
must  do  you  now.' 

"'Why  must  it?'  said  Father  Matt,  off- 
handedly, as  he  squatted  upon  the  chair, 
and  carried  a  keen  eye  over  the  table. 

"  '  Well,  you   see,  we  are  already  after 
our  time ' 

" '  That's  all  right.  Father,'  says  Father 
Matt,  with  his  eye  resting  on  a  roast  chicken. 
'Always  be  content  to  take  time,  for  you 
never  can  overtake  it— that's  my  motto— no 
matter  how  often  you  go  afther  it.' 

"  '  And  the  audience,'  the  Reverend  Prior 
went  on,  '  is  growing  impatient.  Many  of 
them  have  traveled  far  to  see  you ' 

"  '  I  know — I  know.  And  I,  you  seem  to 
forget,  am  afther  travelin'  a  piece  or  two 
further  to  see  tliem.  Now,  Reverend  Prior,' 
and  Father  Matt  swung  round  in  his  chair 
and  looked  him  in  the  eye,  '  which  of  us,  do 
you  candidly  think,  has  the  most  right  to  be 
impatient? ' 

"  There  was  no  answerin'  that  one.  Tho 
Prior  was  sewed  up  there.  So  Father  Matt 
turned  to  inspect  the  table  again,  while  the 
Fathers  got  double  as  anxious  an'  nervous 
as  before. 

"  '  Reverend  Father,'  says  he,  '  there's  a- 
somethin'  wantin'  here.' 

'"What's  that?  What  is  wanting.  Father 
Matt?'  says  he,  jumpin'  to  attend  on  him. 


'•  '  \^'here,'  says  Father  Matt,  'are  your 
dhriiikubles?' 

"  Now,  the  Fatlie:s  were  remarkably  ab- 
staimious,  an'  if  there  was  one  thing  more 
than  another  they  praiched  an'  insisted  on  in 
Cork  that  thing  was  total  abstinence.  So 
they  exchanged  a  look  among  themselves 
when  Father  Matt  passed  this  remark. 

"  '  Ah— ah— yes,'  says  the  Prior,  '  that's 
been  an  oversight.' 

"  Then  they  wliispered  among  themselves, 
one  of  them  disappeared,  an'  soon  came  back 
with  a  long  bottle,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table. 

"'What's  that?'  says  Father  Matt. 

"  '  That's  Chartruse,'  says  the  Father. 

"  '  Och,  to  lloug  Koug,  an'  further,  with 
both  you  an'  it  (if  ye'll  excuse  me),'  says 
Father  Matt,  back  to  him.  '  Why  the  sorra 
can't  ye  get  a  man  somethin'  he'll  feel  under 
his  tooth.  I'd  as  soon  ye'd  offer  me  so  much 
dishwashin's,'  says  he.  '  There'd  be  as  much 
taste,  an'  a  long  sight  more  body,  in  them.' 

"  '  Ah— then,'  says  the  Prior.  '  Father 
Matt  might  prefer  a  drop  of  sherry  or — or 
port?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  port  be  hanged;  an'  to  the  dickens 
witli  your  sherry,  Father.  I  ask  your  par- 
don, but  sure  ye  fetch  it  out  of  me.  Have 
ye  nothiu'  dacent  to  offer  a  man?' 

"  '  Would— would— you  kindly,  Father 
Matt,  name  what  sort  of  Avine  you  prefer, 
and  you'll  have  it  instantly?'  says  the  Prior. 

"  '  Now  look  here.  Prior,'  says  Father 
Matt,  '  you're  a  man  of  a  deal  of  experience 
of  the  world,  and  ye  can't  have  lived  to  this 
time  of  the  day  without  knowing  that  a  man 
who  lights  fi'om  a  stage-coach  afther  eigh- 
teen hours'  bumpin'  over  ruts  and  rocks  till 
the  only  miracle  is,'  says  he,  '  that  the  soul 
wasn't  bumped  out  of  him— you  must  very 
well  know.  Prior,'  says  he,  '  that  when  such 
a  man  afther  such  an  experience  is  expected 
to  throt  onto  a  public  platform  an'  roar  at 
five  thousand  people  for  an  hour  or  two  he 
wants  a  something  or  other  to  start  the  blood 
flowin'  in  him  again.  I  want.  Father,  a 
toothful  of  the  wine  that  was  neither 
squeezed  at  Oporto  nor  Bordeaux,  nor  any 
other  foreign  place,  but  the  Irish  and  only 
genuine  article— the  wine  that's  spelled, 
Father,  in  the  Irishman's  dictionary,  w-h-i-s- 
k-y— that's  the  wine  for  me! ' 
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"  For  Father  Matt  never  made  a  secret  of  it 
—nor  never  felt  cause  to  do  so— that  he  liked 
his  stiff  s'lass  of  good  oiild  whisky  to  help 
his  digesrion,  an'  send  the  blood  through  his 
.  veins  again.  An'  in  troth,  if  ever  Father 
Matt  was  in  need  of  a  glass,  he  needed  it 
now.  The  Fathers  they  were  astonished, 
tho;  and  they  were  growin'  mortal  uneasy 
moreover,  at  every  minute  that  was  bein' 
wasted,  for  the  audience  without  was  gettin' 
very  impatient  entirely,  an'  no  mistake.  But 
they  couldn't  or  wouldn't  venture  to  cross 
Father  Matt— besides  it  Avas  just  now  their 
plan  to  humor  him,  for  they  were  in  a  cor- 
ner. The  poor  Prior  he  sighed,  but  sent  out 
for  the  whisky  all  the  same.  When  it  came 
he  dhrew  the  cork  himself,  an'  poured  out 
into  a  tumbler  for  Father  Matt  about  as 
much  as  would  take  a  midge  over  the  ankles 
if  it  waded  in  it. 

"  There  was  a  dhroU  twinkle  in  Father 
Matt's  eye,  who  watched  the  Prior's  move 
while  he  ate. 

"  '  Who  is  rhat  for.  Prior?  '  says  he. 

"  '  Oh,  for  you,  of  course.  Father  Matt,' 
says  the  Prior. 

"'Oh-h-h!'  says  Father  Matt,  says  he,  'I 
thought  maybe  it  was  for  some  one  had  the 
pledge  an'  couldn't  be  dispensed.  Plaise 
pass  me  the  bottle.' 

"  The  Prior,  with  his  hand  goin'  a  thrimble, 
passed  the  bottle  to  Father  Matt,  who  poured 
out  a  generous  glass,  an'  wishin'  them 
"  Slainte  maith,"*  tossed  it  ofC  in  less  time 
than  I  tell  it.  An'  I  can  tell  you  he  did  en- 
joy to  himself  the  looks  of  constheruation 
that  was  on  the  good  Fathers'  faces  when 
they  seen  how  neatly  he  done  it.  But  they 
thanked  God  in  their  hearts  that  he  was  fin- 
ished both  aitin'  and'  dhrinkin'  now,  an' 

"  '  Father  Matt,'  they  said,  '  we'll  move  out 
now.' 

"  '  Oh,  aisy,  aisy,'  says  Father  Matt,  says 
he,  '  no  particular  hurry,  man.  Can't  ye  give 
a  poor  Christian  time  to  dhraw  his  breath, 
and  likewise  time,'  says  he,  seizin'  hold  of 
the  bottle  again  an'  pourin'  out  as  he  said  it, 
'  an'  likewise  time  to  imbibe  a  small  toothful 
of  somethin'  stimulatin'?  Man,  dear,  is  it 
want  me  to  break  down  in  the  middle  o'  me 
lecture  ye  do?  An'  all  in  regard  of  a  thim- 
bleful of  whisky! ' 


*  Good  healtb. 


"  The  Prior  an'  the  Fathers,  when  they 
seen  Father  Matt  pourin'  out  this  second 
charge,  settled  back  in  their  seats  in  blue  de- 
spair. An'  as  he  sipped  his  glass  an'  chatted 
!in'  joked  they  didn't  know  what  to  think  or 
say,  for  the  poor  men  were  dumbfoundhered. 

"  Now  any  cute  one,  or  any  one  who  knew 
Father  Matt  an'  his  thricks,  could  easily  see 
he  was  enjoying  their  mortifications  might- 
ily, an'  playiu'  on  their  innocence — for  the 
poor  men  were  as  innocent  of  the  ways  of 
the  world  as  so  many  children  in  a  nursery. 

"  But  the  worst  was  to  come,  for  when 
Father  Matt  did  away  with  the  second  glass 
(tho  it  was  only  a  small  one)  he  deliberately 
reached  for  the  bottle  again,  an'  poured  out 
another! 

"  The  uneasiness  of  the  Prior  and  his 
brethren  now  suddenly  became  intolerable. 
They  stared  at  Father  Matt,  and  then  at  one 
another,  in  open-mouthed  wondhermint. 
Then  the  Prior  began  to  fidget  in  his  chair 
and  to  shuffle.  At  length,  mustering  enough 
courage,  he  rose,  and  nervously  rubbing  his 
hands,  advanced  to  Father  Matt. 

"  '  Ah— ah— my  dear  Father  Matt '  but 

here  he  had  to  stop  and  cough. 

"  '  My  dear  Prior,'  says  Father  Matt. 

"  '  My  dear  Father  Matt,'  says  the  Prior, 
goin'  on  again,  and  rubbing  his  hands  harder 
together,  '  my  dear  Father  Matt,  I— I— I 
think  on  the  whole  you  are  quite  too  fatigued 
the  night  to  lecture.  Your  long  and  tiresome 
journey,  as  you  yourself  remarked,  was  too 
much  for  a  man  who  was  expected  to  lecture 
at  the  end  of  it.  Of  course,  we  had  expected 
you  last  night,  in  which  case  you'd  have  had 
a  twenty-four  hours'  rest  and  been  recuper- 
ated. But,  as  it  is,  it  is  very  plain  to  all  of 
us — as  indeed  was  only  to  be  expected— that 
you  are  too  wearied  and  tired,  and  it  would 
be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  insist  on  your 

going  before  an  audience  to-night '    The 

Prior  again  stopped  and  coughed.  Father 
Matt,  with  his  glass  in  his  hand  all  the  time, 
an'  it  half-way  to  his  lips,  had  stopped  and 
listened  wondheringly  to  the  Prior's  speech. 

"  '  Well,  Father?  '  was  all  Father  Matt  said 
now,  helping  him. 

"  '  Well,'  the  Pi-ior  went  on,  encouraged, 
'  what  we'll  do  is  this.  Father  Dominic, 
here,  who  is  no  small  orator,  he'll  go  out,  and 
after     taking     your     excuse     to     the     au- 
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dioiice  —  promisin'  you'll  appear  before 
them  the  morra-night,  or  whatever  other 
uight  yo  pitch  upon— he'll  explain  the  thing 
neatly,  an'  to  the  satisfaction  of  yourself 
and  everybody.  Don't  fear  for  that;  he's 
the  man  can  do  it.  An'  to  send  them  away 
content  to-night  he'll  put  forth  all  his  powers 
in  the  delivery  of  a  good  lecture  himself. 
Don't  ye  think,  Father  Matt,  won't  that  suit 
nicely?'  says  the  Prior. 

"  Father  Matt  tipped  off  the  sup  of  whisky 
that  was  in  his  glass.  Then  he  gathered  his 
skirts  about  him,  an  rose.  *  Prior,'  says 
he,  'you're  mighty  kind  an'  considherate; 
an'  I'm  sure  ye  make  me  feel  more  obliged 
than  1  can  say.  As  you  have  remarked, 
Father,'  says  he,  '  it's  quite  possible  that  the 
strain  of  the  journey  may  have  been  too 
much  for  me,  and  that  I  mayn't  be  able  to 
go  through  with  the  lecture—' 

"  '  Exactly— exactly,  my  dear  Father  Matt,' 
says  the  Prior,  cuttin'  in. 

"  Mayn't  be  able,'  says  Father  Matt,  says 
he,  goin'  on  again  without  heedin'  him,  '  to 
go  through  with  me  lecture.  Still,'  says  he, 
'  there's  an  old  motto  that  if  it's  short  it- 
self there's  a  great  deal  of  grit  in  it,  an'  it 
has  stood  to  me  time  an'  again— an'  I'm 
about  to  put  it  to  the  test  once  more  the 
night.  That  motto.  Prior,  is  "Try."  Lead 
^he  way!'  says  he,  pointin'  peremptorily  to 
he  door. 

"  There  was  consthernation  among  them. 
?ut  when  the  Prior  looked  at  Father  Matt 
le  daren't  disobey;  but  he  went,  an'  Father 
latt  an'  all.    An'  as  the  poor  Fathers  took 


their  seats,  an'  looked  roun'  the  big  pang-full 
hall  that  was  now  almost  rockin'  with  the 
thunders  and  thunders  on  the  top  of  thun- 
ders of  cheers  that  went  up  to  greet  the  dar- 
ling of  the  nation,  Father  Matt,  they  were 
both  white  an'  thrimblin'. 

"  But  Avhen  Father  Matt,  afther  a  super- 
fluous introduction,  stepped  before  his  au- 
dience, an',  having  waited  dead  silence, 
laised  aloft  his  arm  slowly,  every  one 
strained  every  nerve  to  catch  even  the  first 
syllable  from  his  lips. 

"  He  waved  his  arm  to  the  right,  and  the 
Fathers,  altho  prepared  for  anything,  were 
nearly  lifted  out  of  their  chairs  with  con- 
sthernation as  he  thundered  out— 

"'To  H with  the  Jesuits!' 

"  Next  moment  Father  Matt  waved  his 
arm  to  the  left  an'  thundered  louder  an' 
lii!rcer— 

"  '  To    H with    the    Jesuits! '     which 

brought  the  cold  sweat  at  a  burst  out  over 
the  frames  of  the  good  Fathers. 

An'  then  he  raised  up  high  both  arms,  an' 
comin'  down  with  a  terrific  sweep  over  the 
whole  of  the  thousands  in  his  audience,  thun- 
wered  his  very  loudest  an'  most  awful— 

"  '  To  H with  the  Jesuits! ' 

"  Then  just  pausin'  for  the  space  of  five 
seconds,  with  his  arms  still  extended,  holdin' 
liis  audience  like  in  a  spell,  he  went  on— 

"  '  For  twelve  trying  months,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  infidel  and  impious 
France  this  infamous  cry  has  been  ringing! ' 

"An'  the  lecture  Father  Matt  delivered  that 
night  he  never  equaled  in  all  his  histhory." 

Mount  Chakles,  Ireland. 


The   Harbor   of   Pago-Pago. 

By  Rear  Admiral  N.   H.   Farquhar,   U.   S.    N., 

Commanding  the  North  Atlantic  Station. 


N  obtaining  full  possession  of  the  fine  har- 
bor of  Pago-I'ago  in  the  treaty  with  Ger- 
many  and    England,    the   United    States 
•cures  a   naval   station   of   great   strategic 
|due  for  the  future  protection  and  devolop- 
ent  of  our  growing  Pacific  commerce.    The 
"d  of  this  harbor  in  the  Samoan  group 


if  it  was  considered  of  special  value  five  or 
ten  years  ago,  its  importance  since  the  Span- 
ish-American war  has  more  than  doubled 
and  tripled.  The  control  of  it  may  almost 
be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity.  It  lies  in  the 
lirect  route  of  our  future  commerce  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Far  East,  and  it  will 


IIS  keenly  appreciated  years  ago  by  naval     therefore  prove  of  an  advantage  that  any  one 
leers  stationed  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  but,     can  aiiprociate  who  studies  its  location  in  the 
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Pacific  m  connection  with  our  new  posses- 
sions there. 

The  Island  of  Tutuila  is  of  little  value  to 
us  or  any  other  country  except  for  naval  pur- 
poses. It  would  hardly  be  worth  negotiat- 
ing for  if  it  were  not  for  its  strategic  value 
in  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  islands  ex- 
tending from  the  Far  East  to  San  Francisco 
now  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States.  As  a  convenient  place  for  our  mer- 
chantmen, as  well  as  war  vessels,  to  put  in 
under  stress  of  weather  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son, the  harbor  of  Pago-Pago  is  pre-eminent- 
ly a  great  boon  to  this  country.  It  is  prac- 
tically of  no  commercial  value  other  than 
this,  for  its  products  will  never  form  any  con- 
siderable item  of  commerce.  There  are  a  few 
cocoanuts  and  other  tropical  fruit  raised  on 
the  island,  and  the  natives  can  raise  these 
easily  and  find  sufficient  food  for  their  needs. 
The  harbor  offers  exceptional  opportunities 
for  shelter  to  vessels.  During  the  great  hur- 
ricane of  a  decade  ago  when  so  many  lives 
and  good  vessels  were  lost  I  was  in  command 
of  the  "  Trenton."  The  fierceness  of  that 
hurricane  illustrates  what  terrific  havoc  could 
be  done  to  shipping  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  if  not  anchored  in  some  good  harbor. 
We  were  not  in  Pago-Pago  at  the  time  of  the 
storm,  and  the  wind  and  waves  easily  drove 
the  ships  upon  the  beach,  where  they  were 
wrecked. 

These  hurricanes  are  liable  to.  do  untold 
damage  to  ships  in  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Viufi  time  during  the  season  for  them,  and  we 


could  not  adequately  protect  them  withou 
some  good,  safe  harbor.  Pago^Pago  harbor  i 
shaped  like  a  boot,  and  is  perfectly  protecte 
on  all  sides.  The  water  is  deep  enough  to  ac 
cojnmodate  heavy-draught  vessels,  and  it  ha 
all  the  natural  surroundings  necessary  t 
form  a  protected  roadstead  for  modern  wa 
vessels.  As  a  coaling  and  repair  station  fo 
the  navy  It  could  be  made  second  to  none  ii 
the  Pacific.  It  could  easily  be  fortified  an( 
made  a  strong,  impregnable  harbor. 

There  is  no  other  safe  harbor  in  Samo; 
that  ofCers  the  same  advantages  as  Pago 
Pago,  but  possibly  one  could  be  built  at  grea 
expense  of  time,  labor  and  money.  With  th 
natural  advantages  offered  in  Pago-Pago  i 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  acquiremen 
of  this  was  a  gain  for  the  United  States  tha 
we  might  well  be  satisfied  with.  The  harbo: 
of  Apia  is  notoriously  insecure,  and  so  an 
the  other  places  on  the  islands  which  pass 
for  harbors.  The  beauty  and  picturesque 
ness  of  the  Samoan  Islands  will  probably  b( 
sufficient  to  attract  many  Americans  to  then 
to  live,  and  the  naval  officers  who  may  b( 
stationed  there  in  the  future  will  find  a  cli 
mate  of  unsurpassing  attractiveness.  Pago- 
Pago  is  a  small  place,  and  the  island  on 
which  it  is  located  about  the  smallest  of  the 
group,  but  it  has  the  natural  situation  to 
make  its  growth  rapid  and  effective.  If  the 
Pacific  cable  to  the  Philippines  is  laid,  a 
further  connecting  link  with  Pago-Pago  will 
be  made  to  make  it  of  more  importance  to 
this  country. 

Flagship  "New  York." 


Our  Winter   Cardinal. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


WHEN  winter  begins  to  fling  javelins 
of  ice  down  the  wind,  when  the  sky 
gives  a  cold  gray  stare  in  return  for 
a  wrinkled  grimace  of  the  frozen  earth,  it  is 
then  that  a  flash,  Uke  a  darting  red  flame, 
cuts  through  a  thicket,  or  hedge-row,  or 
bramble-tied  hazel  waste,  and  I  know  that 
the  cardinal  grosbeak  has  not  flown  away 
southward  with  the  migrants.  He  will  be 
here  all  through  the  long  boreal  season   a 


core  of  heat  and  a  center  of  beautiful  irradia- 
tions, growing  redder  and  more  active,  It 
would  seem,  as  the  cold  increases  and  the 
sources  of  food  are  snowed  under. 

I  speak  of  the  grosbeak  as  mascuhne;  but 
the  feminine  is  at  hand,  inconspicuously 
brownish  gray  with  a  faint  wash  of  cardi- 
nal. The  pair  do  not,  at  this  season,  keep 
close  company  with  each  other;  yet  where 
the  blazing  cock  fidgets  and  flits,  not  very 
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far  away  his  honest  hen  peers  and  pecks,  a 
very  industrious  little  body  proud  of  her 
lord.  Songless  what  time  the  sun  is  bobbing 
along  the  southern  slope  of  heaven,  the  car- 
dinal grosbeak  is  yet  not  voiceless.  Ap- 
proach too  near  the  hedge  or  thicket,  in 
which  he  flickers  like  the  blaze  of  a  red 
lantern,  and  he  warns  you  with  a  "  chip- 
chip  !  "  not  to  trespass,  lifting  his  pointed 
crest  the  while.  Should  you  get  hold  of  him. 
a  thing  about  as  dillicult  to  do  as  reaching 
a  star,  he  would  bite  you  cruelly  with  mandi- 
bles snapping  like  the  jaws  of  a  tiny  steel- 
trap. 

Of  all  the  resident  northern  birds,  the  blue 
jay  and  the  cardinal  grosbeak  are  most  bril- 
liantly beautiful,  the  golden-winged  Avood- 
pecker  coming  close  up  as  third  in  the  list. 
But,  conspicuous  as  the  grosbeak  is,  a  large 
majority  of  casual  observers  do  not  really 
know  him  when  they  see  him.  A  red  bird 
they  bear  in  mind  in  a  general  way,  not  dis- 
tinguishing the  cardinal  grosbeak  from  the 
summer  tanager,  or,  for  that  matter,  from 
any  other  of  the  red-dashed  tanagrldce,  to 
which  the  grosbeaks  are  not  at  all  closely  re- 
lated. There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in 
mere  form  between  the  cardinal  and  the  lilue 
jay.  Each  has  a  short,  somewhat  stoutish 
body,  a  long  tail,  a  tall  crest  and  a  short, 
stout  bill.  But  the  cardinal  grosbeak  shows 
a  less  cruel  disposition  toward  other  feath- 
ered beings  and  seems  to  be  in  every  way  a 
more  lovable  bird. 

In  making  studies,  which  have  extended 
i  over  a  large  area,  I  have  found  very  little 
'  change  of  habit  in  this  grosbeak  on  account 
of  differences  of  locality  and  climate.  There 
is  a  slight  variation  in  color  when  the  bird 
is  resident  in  the  far  soutliwest,  the  red  be- 
'  liming  brighter  and  purer,  witli  less  tend- 
ency to  shade  into  gray  or  brown.    While  our 
northern  variety  has  a  dash  of  jet  black  in 
liis  face  surrounding  his  red  bill,  the  fiery 
.crest  of   his   California   and  Texas  brother 
sometimes  almost  burns  out  this  soot,  leav- 
|!ng  but  traces  of  it  on  the  cheeks  and  under 
he  chin.    Everywhere,  however,  I  see  him 
launting  the  same  sort  of  places;  low  under- 
H'ush,    hill-side    thickets,    vine-tangles,    ra- 
iues  grown  up  wltli  bushes;  a  happy,  cou- 
■ageous  fellow,  always  busy,  and  in  spring- 
Ime  exceedingly  noisy  when  he  mounts  to 


tlie  highest  tip  of  a  tree  and  whistles  his 
far- reaching,  breezy  call,  which  sounds  like 
"  Wheecheer  !  Wheecheor  !  Wheecher  ! 
Wheet  ! "  It  is  the  very  boldest  phrase 
heard  in  all  our  woods,  sometimes  changing 
to  "  hoitee  !  hoitee  !  hoitee  !  hoit  !  holt  ! 
hoit  !  "  often  repeated. 

Dr.  Cou6s  and  other  ornithologists  report 
the  cardinal  grosbeak  as  a  very  shy  bird.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  confirm  this.  Pairs  of 
these  lovely  birds  haunt  the  trees  and  shrub- 
liery  of  the  garden  around  my  home,  often 
lingering  near  my  study  windows,  even  play- 
ing in  a  muscadine  vine  which  drapes  the 
veranda.  From  the  shores  of  Okeechobee 
and  the  brakes  of  Louisiana  to  middle  In- 
diana I  have  found  it  common  and  resident, 
not  shyer  than  the  blue  jay  or  the  brown 
thrush,  living  on  fair  terms  with  the  catbird 
and  the  tOAvhe  bunting.  In  times  of  deep 
and  long-continued  snow,  I  often  place 
cracked  nuts  and  broken  bread  of  corn-meal 
on  the  window  sills  of  my  study  in  order  to 
give  the  birds  something  to  live  on.  Car- 
dinal grosbeaks,  blue  jays,  two  or  three  spe- 
cies of  woodpecker  and  the  crested  titmouse 
soon  find  the  feast  and  are  not  backward 
about  accepting  its  comfort.  The  grosbeak 
eats  voraciously  upon  such  an  occasion,  ap- 
parently more  pressed  by  hunger  than  the 
other  birds,  and  I  suspect  that  our  midwin- 
ter is  often  very  hard  on  him;  but  my  resi- 
dence in  the  South  at  that  season  has  inter- 
fered with  observation. 

The  rose-breasted  grosbeak  is  not  resident, 
but  when  he  comes  up  from  the  far  South 
in  spring  he  is  like  a  torch  in  our  woods. 
These  splendid  creatures  are  becoming  quite 
scarce.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  plenti- 
ful in  many  places.  I  have  seen  them  mi- 
grating southward  in  scattering  flocks  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  August  and  the  first 
week  of  September.  The  present  year  I  saw 
none.  This  grosbeak  is  but  a  cousin  of  the 
cardinal's;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
beautiful  blue  grosbeak  now  so  seldom  seen. 
But,  getting  back  to  our  resident  red-coat, 
the  cardinal  itself  Is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  middle  Western  States.  A  few 
years  more  will.  It  is  to  be  feared,  confine 
its  habitat  to  the  wilder  regions  of  the  South. 
Farmers  in  clearing  up  the  hazel  thicket, 
vine-tangles    and    hill-side  copses    have   left 
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these  little  fellows  few  places  suited  to  their 
nesting  habit;  moreover,  without  these  thicli- 
ets  to  dart  into  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
hawlis,  to  which,  on  account  of  their  bright 
plumage,  they  are  betrayed  whenever  they 
leave  cover. 

A  pair  of  cardinals  nested  in  a  hedge  of 
bois  d'arc  a  hundred  feet  from  my  study 
window  last  spring.  They  were  much  wor- 
ried by  English  sparrows  and  prowling  cats. 


but  I  managed  to  protect  them.  I  found  them 
haunting  my  grape  arbors;  they  may  have 
talien  a  few  pounds  of  fruit;  but  they  paid 
for  them  in  color  and  song.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  look  up  from  the  scratchy  lines  of 
inli-dribble,  when  worli  begins  to  fag  one's 
brain,  and  see  a  blue  jay  or  a  dazzling  gros- 
bealj  flash  from  shrub  to  shrub;  and  it  gives 
a  dash  of  freshness  which  falls  into  the  brain, 
subtly  invigorating  it 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


The   Black  Man's  Side  in   the   Transvaal  War. 

By  Marshall  Maxeke, 

A  Basuto,  from  South  Africa. 


WHEN  I  was  a  young  boy  my  father 
used  to  tell  me  how  cruel  the  Boers 
were,  yet  I  never  paid  any  partic- 
ular attention  to  it  until  1893,  when  I  trav- 
eled about  eight  hundred  miles  from  home  to 
the  Transvaal,  the  home  of  the  Boers.  Be- 
fore I  left  my  home  for  the  Transvaal  I  had 
attended  a  missionary  school,  and  I  was  able 
to  read  and  write  English. 

The  very  fir-jt  thing  I  was  charged  with, 
when   I  arrived  at  the   Central   Station   in 
Johannesburg,  was  my  talking  English  when 
1  was  a  black  man.      I  could  not  speak  the 
Dutch  language,  so  when  they  asked  me  for 
my  traveling  "  passes,"  I  had  to  answer  in 
English.    It  was  an  offense  that  I  was  try- 
ing to  make  myself  a  white  man  while  black. 
Being  a  few  yards  from  the  station  mas- 
ter's office   I  called  for  a  cab  to  take  me 
about  two  miles  distance.    "  Don't  you  know 
that  this  is  Transvaal  ?  "    I  was  very  much 
disturbed  by  this,  and,  being  a  stranger,  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.    Before  I  could  get 
full    information    about    this    a    policeman 
came  and  told  me  that  no  black  man  was 
allowed   to   stand   on  the  ground   where   I 
was  standing.    I  did  not  know  on  what  side 
to    go,    yet    I    moved    away,    not    knowing 
where  I  was  going.    I  had  not  gone  far  when 
I  met  a  policeman,  of  whom  I  inquired  for 
the  place  I  was  going,  who,  instead  of  telling 
me,  asked  for  the  "  pass."  yet  he  did  not 


know  how  to  read  it,  because  he  held  it  up- 
side down,  and  after  glancing  at  it  a  few 
moments,  gave  it  back  to  me.  After  several 
hours  wandering  in  the  city,  by  the  help  of 
God  I  found  the  place  where  I  was  going  to 
stop,  ali'eady  blaming  myself  for  coming  to 
Transvaal. 

The  first  tiling  I  was  told  by  my  friends 
was  that  I  must  not  talk  the  English 
language  in  the  city,  which  I  had  already 
learned. 

Before    I    could    get    work    there    I    was 
obliged  to  act  like  a  crazy  man,  a  man  who 
could  not  read  nor  write,  speak  English,  nor 
my  own  language  very  well.    The  only  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  halloo  "Work,  Boss,"  when 
passing  the  doors  of  each  store.    That  is  a 
black  man's  application  for  work  in  Trans- 
vaal, otherwise  you  cannot  get  it.    If  you  go 
in  the  store  like  a  man  who  has  his  fail 
sense,  and  talk  English,  asking  for  work,  a 
Dutchman   will   catch   hold   of  you  around 
your  neck  and  kick  you  out,  saying:  "  This 
is  not  the  country  for  an  Englishman  nor  a 
black  brute  like  you,"  and  off  you  go. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not  see  why  a  Dutchman 
should  think  of  a  black  man  as  haying  a 
soul  when  it  comes  to  a  time  of  war.  Whj, 
there  are  street  cars  in  .Johannesburg  on 
which  not  a  single  black  man  dare  put  his 
foot.  They  have  large  theaters  where  no 
man  of  color  is  permitted,  and  the  same  is 
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true  of  their  cliurclies.  1  remember  when 
men  of  our  color  came  to  Johannesburg 
about  two  or  three  times.  They  were  called 
"  Jubilee  Singers  "  from  this  country.  They 
hired  the  largest  hall  they  could  get  to  enter- 
tain the  public.  One  day  I  was  ready  to 
enter  the  second  door  with  two  other  natives 
when  a  Dutchman  came  out  and  told  us 
there  was  no  room  for  black  men.  We  were 
astonished  at  that,  because  "  black  men " 
were  doing  the  singing.  We  turned  away 
without  saying  a  word,  because  should  we 
have  uttered  a  single  word,  especially  as  it 
was  evening  time,  we  would  have  had 
enough  kicking  then.  Because  of  this 
trouble  the  Jubilee  Singers  arranged  differ- 
ently, and  entertained  the  natives  by  them- 
selves in  a  cheaper  hall. 

In  the  year  189(5  I  bought  a  bicycle  for  my- 
self, which  I  sold  in  a  month's  time,  because 
every  time  I  rode  I  had  to  mend  it  next 
day  on  account  of  it  being  injured,  because 
they  would  throw  stones  at  the  wheel,  say- 
ing they  "  never  saw  a  monkey  riding  a 
wheel." 

I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  had  this 
treatment  in  Transvaal.  Comparing  mine 
with  others  I  have  had  a  better  one,  because 
some  acted  as  horses  or  mules  pulling  small 
carts  with  one  or  two  seats.  A  sad  sight 
wlion  you  see  that  man  trotting  in  the  mud 
in  rainy  seasons.  They  are  supposed  to  get 
pay  for  that.  Every  native  who  has  been  in 
Transvaal  knows  the  Boers;  and  no  matter 
how  ignorant  he  is  he  can  sit  down  and  tell 
all  the  history  of  their  treatment  of  him. 

Now  from  these  facts,  which  are  no  fables, 
who  thinks  that  the  natives  could  be  on  the 
Boers'  side  ?  What  benefit  would  they  get 
even  if  they  should  help  the  Boers  and  conquer 
the  British  ?  If  any  man,  whether  in  Amer- 
ica or  any  other  country,  wishes  to  see  an 
earthly  hell  for  a  black  man,  let  him  go  to 
Transvaal.  I  believe  all  who  have  been 
there  understand  it  as  I  do. 

I  learn  from  my  weekly  native  papers  from 
South  Africa  that  two  meetings  have  been 
held  by  the  natives,  deciding  what  side  they 
should  take.  The  man  who  spoke  first 
traced  the  history  of  the  Boers  before  the 


English  came  to  South  Africa,  how  they  used 
to  do  the  very  same  thing  they  are  doing  in 
'i'ransvaal  to-day  to  the  natives,  and  how 
tlie  English  relieved  the  natives  from  the 
Boer  slavery,  and  how  the  Boers  were  driven 
to  Natal  by  the  English  trying  to  stop  them 
from  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  natives; 
how  they  did  the  same  when  they  were  in 
Natal,  and  how  the  English  went  to  Natal 
to  relieve  the  natives;  and  finally  the  Boers 
A\eut  to  Transvaal,  and  again  to-day  the 
English  go  to  Transvaal  just  in  the  same 
manner  they  did  before,  and  that  is  with  the 
intention  of  relieving  the  black  man  from 
tlie  present  slavery  in  Transvaal. 

The  next  speakers  went  on  expressing 
their  different  views,  showing  each  other 
liow  they  are  treated  under  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, that  they  can  buy  as  mdch  land  as 
they  want  as  citizens  and  vote  just  as  they 
wish,  which  things  are  impossible  under  the 
Transvaal  Government;  for  they  can  neither 
travel  in  the  second  nor  first-class  carriages 
in  Transvaal,  nor  dine  in  their  restaurants. 

After  discussing  these  things  and  others 
they  without  any  opposition  decided  to  be 
on  Her  Majesty's  side,  that  any  time  she 
should  call  upon  them  they  would  be  ready. 
1,  myself,  should  she  call  upon  me,  am  ready 
to  go  and  fight  for  the  right  cause.  I  think 
if  the  Boers  want  help  from' the  natives  there 
are  many  dogs,  monkeys  and  mules  in  Trans- 
vaal Avhich  they  could  train  and  walk  along 
with  in  the  battle  field  more  consistently  than 
they  could  with  natives,  who  are  nothing 
but  mere  cattle  in  their  estimation. 

How  long  shall  the  Boers  keep  the  black 
man  in  slavery  ?  This  is  not  an  affair  of  to- 
day. Away  back  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Boers  were  already  enslaving  the  black 
man.  They  introduced  slavery  in  that  coun- 
try. How  loug  shall  this  exist  ?  Shall  the 
nineteenth  century  pass  away  without  any 
improvement  '!  Sliall  our  grandfathers,  who 
die  on  the  edge  of  the  twentieth  century,  go 
down  to  their  graves  with  gray  hairs  weep- 
ing for  thoir  grandchildren  who  are  bruised 
(lay  after  day  ?  May  God  give  victory  to 
the  sword  of  England.  Wliy  not  equal  rights 
lor  all  men  ? 

WiLBERFORCK,   OhIO 


How  the   English  Treat  the   Natives. 

^By  the  Rev.   W.   C.  Wilcox, 

Missionary  cf  the  American  Board  at  Umvoti,  Natal. 


IN  The  Independent  of  November  2d  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Maxeke  with  regard  to 
"  How  tbe  Boers  treat  the  natives."  You  say 
that  he  is  a  native  Basuto.  But  h"e  must  have 
been  very  young  when  he  left  his  native  land, 
else  I  do  not  linow  how  to  account  for  some 
of  his  statements.  For  I  have  just  arrived 
from  Natal,  where  I  have  been  laboring  in 
connection  with  the  American  Zulu  Mission 
for  the  past*  18  years,  and  he  has  stated  some 
things  whioli  are  not  according  to  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  For  instance,  he  says 
"  The  natives  in  Transvaal  are  not  allowed 
to  learn  to  read,  and  lines  are  exacted  from 
any  one  who  is  found  teaching  them."  Our 
society  has  had  a  mission  in  Johannesburg 
since  1893,  and  we  have  had  three  schools  for 
the  natives  most  of  the  time,  employing  both 
European  and  native  teachers,  and  no  one 
has  ever  been  fined  or  threatened  with  a  fine. 
I  also  know  of  several  other  missionary  so- 
cieties that  have  schools  and  are  teaching  the 
natives  all  over  Transvaal  and  Swaziland, 
and  I  never  heard  of  any  one  being  fined  for 
teaching  the  natives.  Moreover,  the  Dutch 
Church  has  a  large  missionary  society  con- 
nected with  it,  in  which  there  are  earnest 
missionaries  Avho  teach  the  natives. 

However,  1  do  not  wish  to  justify  the 
Boers'  treatment  of  the  natives.  It  may  be 
as  bad  as  Mr.  Maxeke  represents  it,  but  that 
should  be  no  reason  for  his  or  our  sympathy 
for  the  English,  unless  it  appears  that 
the  p]uglish  treatment  of  the  natives  is  likely 
to  be  any  better.  Let  me  then  give  some 
facts  as  to  the  way  the  natives  are  treated 
in  the  English  colonies  now,  and  what  may 
be  exjjected  when  the  English  get  possession 
of  the  Naboth's  Vineyard,  for  which  they  are 
now  fighting. 

In  Mr.  Maxeke's  opinion  the  Boers  know 

nothing  of  right  and  justice,  as  shown  by 

their  pass  laws,  the  registration  of  servants, 

the    compeliiug   of    the    natives   to    wear   a 
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badge,  which  is  like  a  dog  tag,  the  forbidding 
of  the  men  to  walk  on  the  pavement,  and  not 
allowing  them  to  be  out  after  9  p.m.  in  the 
towns.  But  such  regulations  are  enforced  in 
Natal  and  fines  exacted  for  failure  just  the 
sajne  as  in  Transvaal.  Thirty  of  my  people 
had  to  pay  one  shilling  apiece  to  go  a  few 
miles  across  the  Tugelo  river  to  a  wedding 
of  their  friends,  and  then  they  had  to  pay 
another  shilling  apiece  to  get  back  again.  I 
tried  to  get  the  magistrate  to  reduce  it  to  one 
shilling  for  both  ways,  as  it  was  a  special  oc- 
casion.   But  he  would  not  do  it. 

In  Natal  also  there  are  patrol  men  who  may 
stop  any  native  at  any  time  and  make  him 
produce  his  pass.  They  may  also  enter  the 
home  of  any  native,  and  should  they  find 
there  a  native  without  a  proper  pass  they 
may  arrest  the  owner  of  the  house  and  bring 
him  to  court,  where  he  may  be  fined  for 
harboring  a  native  without  a  pass.  I  felt 
very  sorry  for  Timothy,  one  of  our  best 
Christian  natives,  who  was  compelled  to 
tramp  25  miles  over  the  mountains  to  the 
magistrate's  court,  where  he  was  fined  fifteen 
shillings  because  he  had  accommodated  a 
friend — who,  by  the  way,  was  a  Basuto— 
with  rest  and  food  for  a  day  or  two.  I  saw 
the  magistrate  about  it,  but  he  thought  he 
had  made  the  fine  very  light,  altho  fifteen 
shillings  was  more  than  the  old  man  could 
earn  in  a  month.  But  I  said,  "  Timothy  did 
not  know  that  the  pass  had  not  been  properly 
renewed.  I  saw  the  pass  myself,  and  I 
should  not  have  known  but  that  it  was  all 
right."  The  magistrate  replied,  "  He  ought 
to  know.  He  will  be  more  careful  next 
time."  But  I  said,  "  I  very  often  give  lodg- 
ings to  passing  natives  myself,  and  I  never 
take  pains  to  inquire  whether  they  have  any 
passes,  or  not;  would  you  fine  me  in  such  a 
case?  " 

He  made  no  reply,  evidently  because,  tho 
1  might  be  fined  according  to  the  law  just 
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the  same  as  a  native,  no  magistrate 
would  thinli  of  enforcing  such  a  law  against 
a  white  man.  Another  time  a  policeman 
came  into  a  private  house  where  a  number  of 
our  Christian  natives  were  conducting  even- 
ing worship,  and  because  he  thought  they 
made  too  much  noise  about  it  he  marched 
nine  of  them  off  to  jail,  where  they  lay  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  they  were  brought 
into  court  and  tried  summarily  without  coun- 
sel and  fined  two  pounds  ($10)  apiece.  One 
of  the  parties  was  a  widow,  who  had  to  pay 
eight  pounds  for  herself  and  three  children. 
I  petitioned  the  Governor  to  have  the  fines 
remitted  or  reduced.  But  tlie  Governor  saw 
fit  to  remit  only  one  of  the  children's  fines. 
A  Wesleyan  minister's  w^ife  told  me  she  knew 
of  a  native  boy  who  was  found  driving  an  ox 
without  a  pass.  He  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  court  'and  fined.  Thou  he  was 
sent  to  drive  the  animal  home  again  without 
a  pass.  Before  he  could  get  there  he  en- 
countered anotlier  policeman  and  he  was  ar- 
rested again  and  brought  to  another  court 
and  fined  again. 

Mr.  Maxeke  speaks  of  how  the  natives 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  crowd  against 
a  Boer  in  Transvaal.  So  in  Natal  they  must 
exercise  the  same  care  with  regard  to  the 
English.  A  missionary  friend  of  mine  had 
occasion  to  send  one  of  his  Christian  natives 
on  an  errand,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
pass  a  raihvay  platform  on  which  there  was 
a  crowd  of  white  people.  He  may  have 
brushed  against  somebody,  but  he  did  not 
know  it  till  a  big  Englishman  knocked  him 

:  down  and  kicked  him  off  from  the  platform. 
I  asked  my  friend,  who  is  an  Englishman 

!  himself,  why  he  did  not  have  the  brute  ar- 
rested. He  said  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
bring  a  case  of  that  kind  in  any  court  in  the 
colony. 

Mr.  Maxeke  complains  that  the  highest 
wages  paid  to  native  men  in  Transvaal  is 
not  more  than  $6  a  week.    I  know  of  a  good 

jniany  who  have  received  higher  wages  than 

(that.  But  ^G  a  week  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  natives  get  in  Natal.  The  English  im- 
port coolies  from  India  and  soil  them  to  the 
colonists  for  the  price  of  their  passage  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  a  month.    This 


is  one  way  in  which  the  price  of  native  labor 
is  kept  down  in  the  English  colony.  Another 
way  is  by  the  law  compelling  any  native  to 
a  term  of  service  for  the  Government  at  less 
than  one-fourth  of  what  he  could  get  for  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  Transvaal.  Once  the 
natives  used  to  fiock  to  the  diamond  mines  in 
Kimberley,  Cape  Colony,  where  they  could  get 
good  wages.  But  since  Mr.  Rhodes  has  ac- 
complished his  wonderful  scheme  of  consoli- 
dation only  al)out  half  of  the  mines  are  al- 
lowed to  be  worked  at  all,  and  the  native  la- 
bor is  done  chiefly  by  convicts,  who  are  im- 
prisoned in  their  compounds.  This  has  been 
the  means  of  making  the  "  De  Beers  Con- 
solidated," of  which  Mr.  Rhodes  is  chair- 
man, the  richest  corporation  in  the  world, 
but  it  has  not  increased  the  price  of  native 
labor.  The  same  thing  may  be  expected  in 
Transvaal,  should  the  great  financier  ever  be 
able  to  consummate  a  similar  scheme  there 
under  the  British  Government.  If  in  Trans- 
vaal there  seems  to  be  a  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
tlie  natives  than  in  Natal,  it  is  doubtless  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  be 
more  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  law  in  a 
crowd  than  where  there  are  few.  The  native 
population  which  came  into  Johannesburg 
for  work  is  about  ten  times  as  great  as  in 
Durban,  the  chief  city  of  Natal;  Hence,  should 
the  native  code  of  Natal  be  enforced  by  the 
English  in  Johannesburg,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  any  less  severe 
and  brutal  than  what  is  now  practiced  by  the 
Boers.  It  is  true  there  are  good  people  in 
England  who  have  tried  to  do  something  for 
the  natives,  but  they  have  had  no  more  effect 
to  ameliorate  their  status  under  the  laws 
than  the  many  good  and  earnest  Christians 
who  are  among  the  Boers.  The  English 
colonists  resent  their  interference  as  stoutly 
as  do  the  Boers.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
if  they  supposed  that  the  home  Government 
was  going  to  effect  any  radical  improvement 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  natives,  so  as 
to  release  them  from  the  bondage  and  op- 
pression which  they  suffer  both  from  the 
Boers  and  the  English  colonists,  they  would 
turn  in  and  help  the  Boers  against  the  home 
Government. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


The    Bubonic    Plague  on  the  American 

Continent. 

By  James  J.   Walsh,   Ph.D.,  M.D., 

Of  the;  Editorial  Staff  of  "The  Medical  News  " 


THE  entrance  of  a  vessel  into  Ne^ 
York  Harbor  with  two  cases  of 
bubonic  plague  on  board  is  of  special 
interest,  since  it  is  tlie  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  that  the  dreaded  plague 
which,  so  often  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
caused  frightful  ravages  throughout  Europe, 
has  come  near  us.  We  are  fated  very  prob- 
ably to  have  a  repetition  of  the  incident  a 
number  of  times  during  the  coming  winter. 
In  an  article  on  "  The  Present  Danger  from 
the  Plague  "  (Independent,  September  21st), 
I  stated  that  the  disease  seemed  inevitably 
destined  to  spread  much  further  than  it  had 
up  to  that  time.  The  danger  of  its  being 
carried  from  Oporto  to  the  American  conti- 
nent was  especially  insisted  on.  The  possi- 
bilities of  infection  then  pointed  out  have  be- 
come actualities.  At  least  two,  and  very 
probably  four,  cities  of  South  America,  hav- 
ing close  commercial  relations  with  Oi)orto, 
have  become  infected  during  the  last  two 
months. 

Asuncion  in  Paraguay  has  the  disease,  and 
it  exists  at  Santos  in  Brazil.  Certain  very 
suspicious  cases  have  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  true  character 
of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  set- 
tled. Several  cases  of  a  like  nature  have 
been  reported  from  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil.  It 
has  since  been  denied  that  these  were  true 
plague,  but  the  experience  at  every  point  so 
far  attacked  has  been  like  this:  After  the 
first  announcement  of  plague  invasion  any 
where  practically  always  there  have  come 
denials,  sometimes  strenuous,  often  indig- 
nant, of  the  presence  of  the  disease.  Event- 
ually the  original  intelligence  has  in  nearly 
all  cases  proved  well  founded.  Asuncion  is 
so  far  from  the  soa  coast  that  the  first  re- 
ports of  the  occurrence  of  plague  there  were 
generally  discredited,  but  subsequent  care- 
ful bacteriological  and  expert  investigation 
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showed  that  they  were  only  too  true.  After 
the  first  news  from  Santos  of  plague  in- 
vasion there  was  an  interval  of  painful  doubt 
as  to  its  truth.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
till  the  original  rumor  was  substantiated  be- 
yond all  doubt.  It  would  not  be  unnatural 
then  to  look  for  confirmation  of  the  reports 
from  Rio  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  in  the  near 
future. 

In  all  of  these  South  American  cities  the 
sanitation  is  execrable.  Practically  none  of 
the  modern  sanitary  measures  are  enforced, 
and  but  very  little  has  been  accomplished 
so  far  in  the  introduction  of  municipal  sani- 
tary improvements.  Sewers  are  for  the  most 
part  lacking,  water  is  obtained  from  wells 
or  streams  that  are  liable  to  be  contaminated 
by  sewage;  the  people  in  certain  parts  of  the 
town  live  huddled  together  in  almost  un- 
speakable squalor  and  filth.  Once  it  has 
gained  a  foothold  it  is  nearly  hopeless,  un- 
less the  most  radical  measures  are  taken,  to 
look  for  the  cessation  of  an  epidemic  disease 
like  this  under  such  circumstances  until  all 
available  material  has  been  exhausted— that 
is,  until  every  one  who  is  susceptible  and 
that  would  mean  much  more  than  one-half 
the  population,  has  been  attacked. 

At  Asuncion  the  first,  cases  of  the  disease 
were  reported  from  the  filthiest  part  of  the 
town.  There  runs  through  the  most  crowded 
quarter  of  the  city  a  small  stream,  which  re- 
ceives all  the  filth  of  the  neighborhood,  for 
there  are  no  sewers.  The  rate  of  flow  in  this 
stream  is  so  slow  that  it  has  been  described 
by  one  correspondent  from  the, city  as  rather 
a  succession  of  stagnant  pools  than  actually 
running  water.  One  of  the  old  physicians  of 
Asuncion  recently  said  that  the  stagnation 
and  fermentation  of  filth  in  this  stream  un- 
der the  extreme  heat  was  suflScient  of  itself 
to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  almost  any 
epidemic  without  the  necessity  of  appealing 
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to  the  introduction  of  a  microbe  from  Por- 
tugal or  India. 

It  is  mainly  along  the  banks  of  this  stream 
that  the  disease  spread  at  first.  Gradually, 
however,  other  parts  of  the  city  have  been 
attacked,  tho  the  last  authentic  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  tlie  disease  showed  that  it 
was  still  confined  to  the  poorer,  more  thickly 
populated  and  more  insanitary  portions  of 
the  town.  When  it  first  broke  out  the  dis- 
ease was  alarming  in  its  mortality.  Of  the 
23  persons  first  attacked  12  died.  Since  then 
the  mortality  has  been  somewhat  less.  Its 
epidemicity  has  increased,  however,  not 
diminished.  While  at  the  beginning  of 
October  about  one  case  every  three  days  was 
being  reported,  some  weeks  later  as  many  as 
tliree  cases  per  day  wen^  occurring.  The 
Government  has  ceased  making  official  re- 
ports. Even  when  reports  were  issuing, 
however,  they  Avei-e  well  known  not  to  be 
very  trustworthy,  since  the  authorities 
seemed  not  overanxious  to  collect  statistics 
of  all  the  cases,  and  the  populace  were 
known  to  be  concealing  the  fact  that  friends 
were  suffering  from  the  disease. 

The  Chilean  and  Argentine  governments 
have  sent  commissioners  to  study  the  disease 
at  Asuncion,  and  the  most  careful  prepara- 
tions have  been  taken  to  prevent  its  sprea( 
beyond  that  city.  These  efforts  have  so  far 
been  very  successful.  Only  one  suspicious 
case  in  the  territory  of  the  IMissions  in  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  has  so  far  been  re- 
ported as  the  result  of  probable  infection 
from  Asuncion. 

At  Santos  the  infection  came  directly  from 
Oporto.  At  first,  as  in  Asuncion,  the  disease 
was  very  fatal  in  character,  and  carried  off 
more  than  half  the  patients  attacked.  Tlie 
sanitary  conditions  at  Santos  are  even  worse 
if  possible  than  those  at  Asuncion.  The  dis- 
ease has  gained  a  foothold,  and  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  it  will  be  eradicated  un- 
til most  trenchant  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  health  shall  have  been 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
spread  of  the  plague  has  ever  been  that  at 
first  its  existence  at  any  new  focus  was  al- 
ways doubted  by  those  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  it,  while  it  has  always  been  consid- 
ered &t  the  beginning  of  a  local  epidetalc 


lliat  it  would  bo  comparatively  easy  to  stamp 
the  disease  out.  It  has  taken  a  long  while 
for  the  English  in  India  to  learn  the  lesson 
that  only  the  most  radical  measures  will 
effectually  wipe  the  disease  out  of  any  in- 
sanitary quarter  in  which  it  has  once  gained 
a  lodgment.  Recent  advices  from  India,  for 
instance,  report  that  plague  is  on  the  in- 
crease once  more  at  Poona,  where  it.  worked 
such  awful  havoc  last  summer,  tho  there  has 
been  a  remission  in  virulence  since  then. 
The  same  mail  brought  also  the  announce- 
ment that  the  British  Gov(>rnment  in  India 
had  decided  to  tear  down  the  Kameteepura 
]iart  of  the  Poona  encampment  and  rebuild 
the  whole  area.  It  is  in  this  quarter  that 
cholera  and  fever  and  plague  have  always 
first  made  their  appearance  wlien  epidemics 
occurred.  Some  such  radical  measures  as 
this  will  probably  be  necessary  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  infected  cities  of  South 
America.  But  it  has  taken  years  of  sad  ex- 
perience to  bring  the  British  Government 
to  the  actual  execution  of  what  has  proved 
absolutely  necessary  in  this  regard.  In  fact 
tlie  Indian  authorities  were  only  forced  to 
these  radical  stops  by  certain  protests,  which 
are  gradually  malcing  themselves  heard  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  that  it  is  British 
neglect  in  India  that  has  allowed  the  menac- 
ing disease  to  continue  for  so  long,  when  de- 
cided action  would  have  wiped  the  disease 
out  entirely  long  ago. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  seri- 
ously radical  measures  will  be  employed  by 
any  of  the  South  American  governments  for 
some  time.  Yet  the  sanitary  conditions  there 
are  such  that  temporizing  interference,  how- 
ever meddlesome,  will  probably  fail  to  be 
effective  against  the  disease.  It  is  probable 
then  that  there  will  be  for  some  time  to  come 
constant  danger  for  us  from  the  plague  from 
certain  South  American  ports.  The  danger 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  incident  in 
New  York  and  by  the  report  of  the  arrival 
of  an  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  bound  for 
Trieste  off  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  with 
plague  aboard.  It  seems  almost  a  rigliteous 
retribution  after  European  sanitary  neglect 
has  led  to  the  infection  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can ports,  that  this  neglect  should  be  visited 
on  Europe  in  the  shape  of  added  danger  to 
its  ports  from  this  new  source. 
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It  is  not  probable  that  this  country  will 
become  infected  through  any  of  our  more 
important  ports.  New  York  seems  safe  be- 
yond peradventure  behind  her  magnificent 
quarantine  defenses,  but  the  disease  may 
find  its  way  in  over  easier  obstacles  through 
our  lesser  ports.      This  has  been  a  favorite 


mode  of  invasion  during  the  present  epi- 
demic. Oporto,  Asuncion,  Santos  are  com- 
paratively unimportant  ports  of  entry.  Our 
watchword  evidently  must  be  vigilance  at 
every  point  on  the  coast  where  a  foreign  ves- 
sel may  touch. 

New  Yokk  City. 


Chicago's  Drainage  Canal. 

By  E.   V.   Smalley. 


THE  first  of  December  was  the  date 
fixed  for  turning  the  water  of  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal, and  the  event  was  looked  forward  to  as 
one  of  the  highest  importance  by  all  Chi- 
cago people.  Tlie  work  of  diggiug  this  canal 
has  occupied  ten  years'  time,  and  has  cost 
about  $33,000,000.  In  all  respects,  except 
length,  it  is  the  greatest  canal  in  the  world. 
Its  width  at  the  bottom  is  202  feet,  and  at 
the  surface  water  line  is  306  feet.  In  the 
parts  cut  through  solid  rock  the  width  is  IGO 
feet  at  top  and  bottom.  The  width  of  the 
great  Manchester  Canal— 3514  miles  long— is 
only  120  feet  at  the  bottom  and  172  at  the 
water  line.  The  Suez  Canal— 100  miles  long 
—is  72  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  190  at 
the  top.  The  Panama  Canal — 45  miles  long 
as  projected— is  72  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  164  at  the  top.  The  length  of  the  Chi- 
cago Canal  from  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  Chicago  River  to  its  connection  with  the 
Illinois  River  at  Lockport,  above  Joliet,  is 
28%  miles. 

The  most  diflicult  and  expensive  work  lies 
below  the  connecting  point  with  the  Illinois, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  dams  to  retard  the 
flow  of  the  water  and  lowering  it  by  degrees 
to  the  level  of  that  river.  The  depth  of  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  is  22  feet.  This 
compares  with  the  depth  in  feet  of  other 
canals  as  follows:  Manchester,  26;  Suez, 
26.24;  ranama,  27.28.  The  country  between 
Lake  INIichigan  and  the  Illinois  at  Joliet  is  an 
almost  flat  prairie,  and  the  little  streams 
which  drain  it  wander  about  at  first  in  an 
uncertain  way  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to 
head  for  the  lake  or  toward  the  Mississippi, 


but  at  Joliet  there  is  an  abrupt  drop  in  the 
general  level  to  a  depth  of  about  40  feet  over 
limestone  ledges.  If  the  canal,  which  in 
reality  will  be  an  artificial  river,  were  al- 
lowed to  make  this  descent  unchecked  the 
velocity  of  the  water  would  be  sure  to  do 
considerable  damage;  hence  it  has  been 
necessary  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  the 
people  of  Joliet,  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  the  control  of  the  canal  waters  at 
this  point.  The  works  at  Joliet  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  will  be  far  enough  advanced 
by  the  first  of  December  to  allow  the  current 
of  the  canal  to  pass  through  them.  This  fall 
at  Joliet  comprises  pretty  much  the  entire 
fall  of  the  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  river, 
for  the  descent  on  the  rest  of  the  canal  line 
is  only  about  1  foot  to  the  mile,  which  it  is 
calculated  will  produce  a  current  of  four 
miles  an  hour. 

The  only  other  serious  engineering  prob- 
lem outside  that  involved  in  the  mere  magni- 
tude of  the  excavation  work  was  the  con- 
trol of  the  flood  waters  in  the  Desplaines 
River.  The  Desplaines  is  a  small  prairie 
stream  running  into  the  Illinois,  but  it  de- 
velops numerous  floods  in  rainy  seasons  and 
running,  as  it  does,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
canal  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  floods 
would  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  canal 
itself,  and  to  secure  protection  against  this 
danger  the  engineers  were  forced  to  divert 
the  little  river  for  13  miles  of  its  course  and 
to  build  a  strong  dyke  to  keep  the  water  out 
of  the  canal.  More  than  half  of  the  canal 
excavation  is  through  clay,  and  the  worlj 
was  rapidly  done  with  the  aid  of  a  variety 
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of  new  machineiy  invented  for  it  for  remov- 
ing the  material  from  the  canal  bed  and  de- 
positing it  in  parallel  ridges  some  distance 
away  from  the  banks.  The  remainder  of  the 
line  runs  over  a  limestone  formation  in 
which  drilling  and  blasting  are  easy,  but 
where  the  total  amount  of  rock  to  be  re- 
moved was  so  enormous  that  it  might  well 
have  discouraged  the  most  enterprising  engi- 
neer. With  money  and  persistence,  however, 
the  work  has  been  accomplished  at  last  and 
the  rock  cutting  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
in  tlie  world. 

When  the  Drainage  Canal  is  open  a  gun- 
boat can  steam  from  Chicago  to  tlie  Illinois 
River,  go  down  the  Illinois  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  Law- 
rence River  and,  using  the  St.  Lawrence 
;iud  Welland  canals,  can  make  its  way  back 
to  Chicago  by  the  route  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  gen- 
eral Government  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois 
River  and  in  constructing  locks  at  Joliet  be- 
fore this  new  waterway  will  be  available  to 
commerce,  and  doubts  are  expressed  as  to 
whether  it  will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  the 
commercial  movements  of  the  West. 

The  purpose  of  Chicago  in  spending  $33,- 
000,000  for  opening  this  canal  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  create  a  waterway  for  vessels.  The 
object  is  purely  a  sanitary  one,  and  was  to 
purify  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  along 
the  city  front,  so  tliat  they  may  be  healthful 
to  drink.  Along  10  miles  of  shore  line  in 
front  of  the  city  and  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  three  miles  outward  the  lake  is  polluted 
by  the  great  volume  of  sewage  carried  into 
It  by  the  Chicago  River,  which  is  the  city's 
main  drain.  The  river  itself  is  foul  beyond 
any  possible  description.  Its  waters  are  so 
thick  that  they  hardly  run  at  all,  and  when 
stirred  up  by  the  wheels  of  passing  steam- 
ers they  fill  the  atmosphere  with  horrible 
odors.  When  the  city  was  small  pure  water 
was  had  by  tunneling  out  under  the  lake  for 
about  a  mile  only  and  constructing  an  intake 
crib.  The  tunnels  have  been  extended  from 
time  to  time  until  they  now  run  out  nearly 
three  miles,  and  there  are  four  of  them. 
Every  day  the  lioalth  department  publishes 
a  report  on  the  analysis  of  the  water  taken 


from  these  four  cribs,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  only 
one  that  supplies  water  at  all  fit  to  drink  is 
that  which  furnishes  the  extreme  southern 
sul)urb  of  Hyde  Park.  This  is  frequently 
reported  as  "  usable,"  while  the  other  three 
are  reported  as  "  unusable." 

The  people  of  Chicago  realized  more  than 
ten  years  ago  that  they  could  not  build  up  a 
first-class  city  without  in  some  way  getting 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water.  No  sup- 
ply could  be  obtained  from  streams  in  the 
region  round  about,  for  the  streams  are  all 
small  and  nearly  dry  up  in  summer.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  contrive  some 
way  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  city 
without  draining  it  into  the  lake.  The  plan 
adopted  was  to  make  the  Chicago  River  run 
up  stream  and  carry  off  to  the  Illinois  River, 
which  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  all  the  im- 
purities which  are  now  discharged  into  the 
lake.  This  was  a  colossal  scheme,  but  Chi- 
cago took  it  up  with  enthusiasm,  obtained 
legislation  lor  the  creation  of  a  sanitary  dis- 
trict, whicli  embraces  all  of  the  city  lying 
north  of  Ninety-seventh  street  and  a  number 
of  suburban  townships,  and  which  is  given 
separate  municipal  powers  of  taxation  and 
expenditure.  The  sanitary  district  is  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  who  have  raised 
tlic  money  for  constructing  the  canal,  first  by 
issuing  $11,500,000  of  bonds  and  then  by 
levying  special  taxes  year  after  year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Sanitary  Canal  will 
not  only  purify  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
;ilong  the  city  front  so  that  they  will  be 
wholesome  for  drinking  for  all  time  to  come, 
but  that  it  will  also  clear  out  the  channel  of 
the  Chicago  River,  and  convert  that  horrible 
fetid  ditch  into  a  pellucid  stream.  If  this  is 
accomplislied  Chicago  will  have  solved  her 
chief  municipal  problem,  and  can  look  for- 
ward to  adding  another  million  to  her  popu- 
lation during  the  next  ten  years  without  any 
worry  as  to  how  her  people  are  to  be  fur- 
nished with  drinking  water. 

What  the  great  canal  is  going  to  do  to  the 
level  of  Lake  Michigan  is  a  question  which 
has  been  a  good  deal  discussed,  and  about 
which  the  minor  lake  ports  with  shallow 
harbors  have  been  worrying  themselves. 
A  year  ago  tlie  War  Department  di- 
rected a  Commission  of  army  engineers  to 
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look  into  this  matter.  The  Commission  re- 
ported that  the  lake  level  would  be  lowered 
by  the  flow  of  water  through  the  canal,  but 
that  the  maximum  extent  would  not  exceed 
three  feet,  while  the  actual  lowering  might 
not  be  greater  than  six  inches.  In  any 
event,  as  the  variations  in  lalce  levels  from 
natui'al  causes  in  different  seasons  are  some- 
times as  great  as  five  feet,  the  engineers  did 
not  think  the  influence  of  the  canal  would 
be  perceptibly  felt. 

The  other  day  Major  Murray,  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  Government  works'on  the  Chi- 
cago Harbor,  published  a  letter,  in  which  he 
recommended  that  the  War  Department 
should  take  the  canal  in  charge  at  once,  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  upward  current 


through  the  Chicago  River  would  prove  dam- 
aging to  shipping.  The  heavy  lake  com- 
merce of  Chicago  is  being  steadily  trans- 
ferred year  by  year  from  the  Chicago  River 
to  the  new  harbor  ten  miles  distant  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Calumet  River,  v^^here  there  are 
grain  elevators,  lumber  warehouses  and  con- 
necting railroad  tracks.  Any  inconvenience 
which  may  be  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
cliange  in  the  current  of  the  river  produced 
by  the  canal  will  not,  therefore,  be  likely  to 
balk  the  purpose  of  Chicago  to  procure  pure 
water  for  her  two  million  of  present  inhabit- 
ants and  for  the  additional  million  or  two 
wliich  will  sui'ely  want  to  live  here  in  the 
near  future. 

Chicago,  III. 


Beside   a   Little    Bed. 

By  Henry  Austin. 


O  LOVING  mother,  face  to  face 
With  Life's  most  perfect  loss. 
May  Love  Eternal  give  thee  grace 
To  bear  this  crowning  cross  ! 


But  still,  fond  mother,  tender  wife, 

Altho  this  holy  pain 
Casts  a  far  shadow  over  life. 

Some  rays  of  light  remain; 


To  grief  like  thine  words  bring  no  balm. 
E'en  years,  with  soothing  art. 

Assure  no  cure,  but  simply  calm 
To  the  deep-wounded  heart. 


The  grief-wise  hearts  that  understand 

By  sympathy  divine; 
The  love  which  mutely  clasps  thy  hand; 

The  tears  that  fall  for  thine; 


Yet,  though  we  know  that  Avords  are  weak  And  that  deep  instinct  of  the  soul 
Such  hearts  to  help  or  heal.  Which  deepens,  year  by  year. 

Our  foolish  hearts  are  fain  to  speak  That  this  eartli  life  is  not  the  whole— 
The  tenderness  they  feel.  That  love  does  not  end  here. 


For  we  through  niglits  made  black  by  fears,  Believe  and  live  !    Believe,  and  thou 
By  phantom  wings  o'erspread,  Shalt  hold  upon  thy  breast. 

Have  watclied  with  constant,  misting  tears  Once  more,  the  smiling  child  that  now 
Beside  a  little  bed,  Hath  entered  into  rest. 


And  shrunk  away  from  morning's  light, 

For  fear  'twould  surer  trace 
The  shadow  of  eternal  night 

Upon  the  little  face. 


God  makes;  man  mars;  bur  .upward  still 
Through  shades  of  mortal  night 

The  gentle.  Everlasting  Will 
Must  lead  us  to  the  Light. 


New  Yokk  Ciiy. 


LITERATURE. 


Stevenson's  Letters.* 

The  letters  of  a  thorough-going  artist  are 
always  deeply  Interesting,  no  matter  what 
vexatious  faults  we  may  find  in  them;  so  In- 
teresting are  they,  indeed,  that  even  the  cold- 
est and  most  judicious  editor  is  apt  to  lose 
heart  (when  he  comes  to  winnowing  them) 
and  let  everything  go  into  his  collection. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  open  sieve  is  best. 
What  some  of  us  would  wish  to  see  elim- 
inated may  be  just  the  tidbits  of  which 
others  would  be  most  fond.  Mr.  Sidney  Col- 
vlu  has  edited  these  letters  with  signal  abil- 
ity. His  introduction,  not  only  good,  but  su- 
perexcellent  in  taste  and  in  style,  prepares 
the  reader  for  a  literary  feast  scarcely 
squaled  since  Boswell  spread  his  table.  Not 
that  Stevenson's  letters  make  up  a  body  at 
!ill  like  Boswell's  gossip;  the  difference  is 
extreme;  but  the  richness,  the  fragrance,  the 
variety,  the  wringing  of  life  down  to  its 
threads  and  the  fine  self-conscious  hospital- 
ity of  thought  are  here  even  in  a  greater  pro- 
fusion. 

After  these  letters  we  do  not  care  to  read 
a  set  biography  of  their  author;  we  suspect 
that  to  know  more  of  him  would  be  to  feel 
I  splendid  illusion  fall  away  at  many  points. 
His  was  a  captivating  personality;  the  name- 
less magnetism  of  genius  hung  a  charm 
)ver  him,  so  that  he  made  friends  wherever 
le  passed,  and  left  behind  him  a  glowing 
(vake  of  enthusiasm  with  which  his  influ- 
ence was  perpetuated.  Some  things  in  his 
ife  were  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and 
t  Is  well  to  read  of  him  and  think  of  him 
lis  poet,  artist,  wizard  of  the  pen,  an  invalid 
naklng  a  great  fight  for  life,  and  a  friend 
oyal  and  true.  Remember  him  for  the  great- 
less  of  the  beautiful  side  of  his  life,  and  let 
he  other  side  disappear.  We  want  no  biog- 
aphy. 

Those  letters   contain   a   liberal   education 
or  the  young  asiMraut  in  the  literary  field, 
the  aspirant  will  but  extract  it  and  lay  it 

*  The  IjBtters  of  Robert  Loris  Stevenson  to  His 
AMILY  AND  Friends.  Selected  and  edited  by  Sidnei/ 
olvin.    Two  volumes.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribnei  's 
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to  heart.  Never  before  has  the  terrible 
struggle  for  money,  with  the  pen  for  imple- 
ment of  conquest,  been  so  forcibly  and 
frankly  exhibited.  Stevenson  received  good 
pay  for  his  writings,  as  such  pay  goes,  but 
his  intimate  epistles  lay  bare  a  sad  scene  of 
grinding  toil,  and  continually  more  than  hint 
of  a  never  ending  anxiety  about  his  financial 
future.  Indeed,  so  great  is  this  stress  that 
everj'  reader  must  feel  it  tugging  at  him 
while  he  passes  from  page  to  page  of  a  rec- 
ord strangely  pathetic,  yet  strangely  exhil- 
arating. It  is  romance  pure  and  simple,  the 
immitigable  romance  of  the  life  lived  by  a 
sadly  stricken,  divinely  gifted  man. 

Stevenson  belonged  to  the  class  of  geniuses 
to  whom  maturity  is  impossible.  He  lived 
and  died  a  boy.  No  matter  how  finished  and 
of  what  almost  classic  superiority  many 
creations  of  his  imagination  may  be,  not  one 
among  them  all  quite  rises  to  the  supreme 
dignity  of  a  really  great  work.  They  lack  the 
largeness  of  spirit,  the  steadfastness  of  coun- 
tenance and  the  noble  permanence  of  struc- 
ture with  which  the  greatest  masters  distin- 
guish their  works;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  imbued  Aviih  a  contagious  enthusi- 
asm; they  present  wonderful  perfections  of 
conceit  and  most  alluring  vistas  of  beauty 
seen  through  rifts  in  a  diction  so  chai'ming 
that  we  are  almost  deprived  of  critical  stand- 
ing-ground so  great  is  the  buoyancy  imparted 
to  our  judgment. 

We  .are  already  far  enough  away  from  the 
collected  works  of  Stevenson  to  see  dearly 
that  they  are  very  light,  very  beautiful,  very 
much  saturated  with  what,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  is  puerility  undiluted.  "Treas- 
ure Island  "  was  what  began  his  fame;  it  is 
a  boy's  story  for  boys.  Most  of  the  poetry 
that  we  shall  remember  him  by  has  the  ring 
and  tone  of  the  dreaming  child.  Ills  manly 
<lrumatifi  porfmnie  are  mostly  of  the  romantic, 
over-virile  type  beloved  of  imaginative 
youngsters,  or  of  that  other  class  whose  ad- 
ventures appeal  to  a  devil-may-care  imma- 
turity of  taste.  And  this  characteristic  Im- 
maturity breaks  out  all  through  these  let- 
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ters.  It  Is  delightful;  we  read  and  enjoy; 
we  read  and  sympathize;  we  read  and  re- 
gret. There  Is  so  much  of  manliness  and  un- 
selfishness, so  much  of  persistence  and  un- 
flinching devotion,  so  much  of  almost  hope- 
loss  self-sacrifice,  that  we  notice  all  the  more 
a  weakness  just  at  the  central  core  of  the  ar- 
tist's life.  He  sees  art  with  a  perfect  vision; 
but  he  sees  life  most  imperfectly;  this  is 
everywhere  evident.  In  his  stories  we  have 
not  a  single  admirable  and  fully  rounded  pic- 
ture of  a  feminine  character.  Clearly  he 
could  not  realize  a  woman  of  the  best  type 
—a  woman  of  women,  sweet,  pure,  loftily 
feminine,  the  glory  of  the  world.  No  more 
could  he  strike  a  living  sketch  of  the  veri- 
table gentleman,  the  strong,  irreproachable, 
loving,  world-saving  man.  A  beach-comber, 
a  pirate,  a  vagabond,  an  adventurer,  a  pic- 
turesque victim  of  unusual  circumstances  or 
impossible  conditions  he  could  project  with 
amazing  effect.  Even  in  his  inimitable  es- 
says there  is  a  kinking  of  the  thought  too 
often  around  certain  quirks  and  fancies 
which,  if  they  are  not  valueless,  must  be 
classed  with  mere  bric-a,-brac  of  the  intellect- 
ual show-room. 

The  letters  display  and  accentuate  this 
weak  side  of  Stevenson's  life;  but  they  also 
open  up  the  thousand-fold  beauties  of  his 
mind  and  character  and  make  us  feel  how 
richly  endowed  in  its  own  peculiar  way  was 
his  fascinating  genius.  Like  all  genius  his 
must  be  taken  just  as  it  is.  We  could  not 
change  it  if  we  would,  and  if  we  could  what 
hand  would  dare  touch  to  alter  the  structure 
erected  by  a  workman  not  equaled  since  Poe 
and  Hawthorne  ?  What  most  attracts  us  In 
the  letters  is  the  golden  thread  of  sunshine 
— the  continuous  filament  of  outdoor  life — 
woven  through  them.  Stevenson  loved  the 
winds,  the  sea,  the  mountain  lines,  the  flow- 
ers, birds,  all  the  sensuous  apparitions  of  na- 
ture, with  a  love  pure  and  childlike.  Many 
of  the  reflective  and  descriptive  touches  are 
marvelously  appealing.  He  loved  children 
and  pets  of  the  human  sort,  writing  of  which 
brings  out  a  most  attractive  side  of  his  char- 
acter. 

From  his  many  places  of  exile,  on  account 
of  a  progressive  consumption,  Stevenson  sent 
forth  his  romances,  stories  and  essays  along 
with  these  letters.    It  was,  however,  after  he 


went  to  live  and  die  in  Samoa  that  the  most 
interesting  part  of  his  correspondence  was 
written.  There  he  did  some  of  his  best  work, 
and  Mr.  Colvin  tells  us  that  between  1887 
and  1894  his  annual  income  from  his  pen 
was  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars  !  But  the  curious  part  of  the 
story  is  that  he  spent  every  cent  of  it  and 
was  constantly  worried  lest  he  should  die 
and  leave  his  wife  without  means  of  support. 
From  beginning  to  end  these  large  volumes 
ring  with  a  double  voice— one  a  wail  about  ill 
health  and  want  of  money,  the  other  a  clear, 
sweet,  unselfish  cry  of  delight  in  life  and  of 
warm  devotion  to  family  and  friends.  Every- 
where the  literary  note  predominates.  Ste- 
venson thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
making  of  books  and  of  what  effect  they 
would  have.  Never  was  artist  more  violent- 
ly self-conscious;  he  gnawed  his  hea,rt  and 
crucified  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  literary  pro- 
duction. And  never  was  man  more  jolly  in 
the  constant  presence  of  death.  Offer  there 
was  danger  that  a  deep  breath  or  an  ener- 
getic phrase  of  speech  would  cause  fatal 
hemorrage;  he  mentions  this  lightly,  almost 
too  lightly,  and  then  falls  to  work  on  a  new 
romance  as  cheerfully  as  if  going  to  dinner. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  fascinating,  yet  in- 
finitely saddening  book— two  great  volumes 
quivering  with  a  strange,  keen,  sweet,  bit- 
ter, jocund,  harrowlngly  pathetic  life. 
Everywhere  Stevenson  shows  himself  a  phil- 
anthropist, a  tender-hearted,  generous,  lov- 
ing soul,  a  vastly  gifted  yet  singularly  lim- 
ited artist  aud  a  many-sided,  lovable,  capti- 
vating and  by  no  means  great  man  in  the 
largest  sense  of  greatness.  As  a  stylist  he 
would  be  distinguished  had  we  nothing  but 
these  letters  to  measure  him  by;  as  a  story- 
teller he  would  be  a  wonder  if  only  "  Treas- 
ure Island  "  stood  to  his  credit;  as  an  essay- 
ist we  could  set  him  among  the  best  if  we 
but  counted  a  half  dozen  pieces.  And  yet  in 
these  letters,  as  in  all  of  his  works,  there  is 
distinctly  lacking  the  mighty  domination  of 
the  great  master.  What  we  get  from  Steven- 
son through  his  letters  is  unquestionably 
Vhomme  meme,  the  very  soul  of  the  man. 
Such  a  personal  revelation,  such  a  true-ring- 
ing lyrical  cry,  has  not  been  uttered  before  In 
this  century.  In  many  places  we  have  felt 
while  reading  that  the  revelation  should  have 
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beon  loss  insistently  frank;  but  then,  even 
the  points  of  bad  taste  seem  to  help  make  up 
the  picture,  and  a  remarkable  picture  it  is. 


A  Widower  and  Some  Spinsters.  By 
Maria  Louise  Pool.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Company.  $1.50.)  Twelve  short 
stories  of  varying  excellence,  all  of  them 
touched  with  a  delightful  humor,  make  up 
the  contents  of  this  beautifully  printed  book. 
Miss  Pool  was  a  charming  writer,  and  the 
pleasant  introductory  sketch  of  her  by  Dr. 
A.  M.  Hale  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  her 
last  volume.  A  good  portrait  of  Miss  Pool 
faces  the  title  page,  and  there  are  some  other 
illustrations.  Dr.  Hale  is  not  accurate,  how- 
ever, when  he  says  that  Miss  Pool  heard  the 
play  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  when  she  was 
about  ten  years  old.  Mrs.  Stowe's  great 
story  was  concluded  as  a  serial  when  Miss 
Pool  was  eleven  years  old,  1852,  was  then 
published  in  book  form  and  was  not  drama- 
tized until  some  years  later. 

The  Circle  of  a  Century.  By  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison.  (New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
$1.25.)  A  novel  in  two  parts,  the  first  deal- 
ing with  life  and  manners  in  old  New  York, 
the  second  bringing  the  experiences  down  to 
the  present  time.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  always 
interesting,  and  in  this  book  we  think  she 
has  touched  a  deeper  chord  than  she  has 
usually  done.  It  is  an  ingenious  yet  simple 
plot  by  which  the  circle  of  a  century  is 
rounded  up  with  a  fine  effect,  making  the 
most  of  the  contrast  between  the  old  regime 
and  the  new— a  sort  of  recurring  romance,  re- 
peating itself  in  the  second  part  with  an 
increment  of  power  from  the  splendid 
growth  of  American  life  and  manners.  It 
was  a  happy  tliought,  if  not  entirely  original, 
to  make  the  second  part  of  the  story  con- 
tinue a  family  romance  by  hereditary  right. 
The  Golden  Talisman.  By  H.  Phelps 
Whitmarsh.  (Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  Company. 
$1.50.)  Tlie  adventures  sketched  with  con- 
siderable skill  in  this  handsome  book  are 
achieved  by  a  young  Persian  exile  who  leads 
an  army  into  the  strange  country  of  the 
Eaffirias  described  as  situated  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Asia.  He  is  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  after  which  his  experipncos 
take  on  very  wpoderful  conditioAS.    Curious- 


ly blended  with  the  thread  of  incidents  are 
descriptions  of  the  country,  its  flora,  the  cul- 
tivation of  plants  and  the  production  of  per- 
fumeries.   A  readable  and  engaging  book. 

A  Revolutionary  Maid.  By  Amy  E. 
Blanchard.  (Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  Company. 
$1.50.)  This  is  a  story  of  the  Middle  Period 
of  the  War  for  Independence,  cleverly  told. 
The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  a  brave  and  pa- 
triotic maiden  whose  adventures  and  experi- 
ences are  stirring  enough.  The  scene  is  New 
York.  Good  binding,  beautiful  print  and 
some  excellent  illustrations  by  Ida  Waugh 
give  the  story  an  attractive  dress. 

The  Romance  of  Conquest.  By  William 
Elliot  (h-iffis.  (Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  A  running  sketch  of  all  the 
conquests  of  territory  made  by  the  United 
States  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  only  a 
bright  and  readable  book,  but  one  of  genuine 
value  to  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  fair  knowledge  of  what  our  coun- 
try has  done  in  the  matter  of  expansion.  The 
record  shows  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
our  present  area  Is  the  result  of  conquest  and 
purchase. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Freshman.  By 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  A  youth's  experi- 
ences at  college  are  here  most  cleverly  and 
entertainingly  sketched.  The  atmosphere  of 
school  life  at  an  Eastern  college  is  present  in 
every  scene.  Hazing,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
athletics,  manliness  and  boyishness  happily 
blended,  escapades  and  adventures— all  tend- 
ing to  the  building  up  of  a  typical  American 
character,  brim  the  book  with  genuine  life. 
Mr.  Williams  has  a  fresh  and  bright  genius 
which  must  captivate  every  reader. 

The  Log  of  a  Sea-Waif.  By  Frank  T. 
Bullen.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Mr.  Bullen  has  a  genius  for  the  sort 
of  tiling  he  has  essayed  in  this  fascinating 
record  of  open  sea  voyaging  and  salt-water 
vagabonding.  Nothing  could  be  better  in  its 
way  than  the  style  of  this  log.  Like  the  de- 
lightful "Cruise  of  tlie  Cachalot"  by  the 
same  author,  it  fairly  fills  oue's  ears  with 
dashes  of  spray  and  the  swash  of  waves.  As 
for  us,  give  us  an  eas^  lounging-place  op 
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deck,  a  fair  wind,  a  gentle  swell  and  this 
book— tliere  could  be  nothing  added. 

The  Land  of  the  Long  Night.  By  Paul 
Du  Chaillu.  (New  York:  Charles.  Scribner's 
Sons.  $2.00.)  A  thrilling  narrative  of  a  jour- 
ney from  Southern  Sweden  to  the  extreme 
North  and  back,  in  which  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
describes  with  his  well  known  graphic  vigor 
the  adventures  attending  long  journeys  in 
sledges  and  on  snow-shoes  over  the  frozen 
and  dreary  winter  regions.  It  is  book  to 
captivate  boys. 

Trooper  3809.  B;/  Lionel  Dccle.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  A 
distinctly  interesting  story  with  a  purpose — 
a  record  of  experiences,  after  the  Dreyfus 
fashion.  In  the  French  military  service.  Mr. 
Decle  is  a  young  man  of  great  energy  and  en- 
terprise as  a  journahst,  and  his  book  has  the 
smack  of  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  none 
but  the  wide-awake  and  the  fearless.  He  is 
now  traveling  in  Africa  along  the  "  Cape  to 
Cairo  "  route. 

He,  She  and  They.  By  Albert  Lee.  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  A  bright 
and  breezy  little  book,  a  mere  puff  of  levity 
with  some  attractive  illustrations  blown  like 
dry  leaves  along  with  it.  A  half-hour  of  silly 
grinning  awaits  the  reader,  and  will  attack 
him  promptly  when  the  perusal  begins. 

Great  Books  As  Life-Teachers.  By 
Newell  Dwiijlit  Hillis.  (New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  $1.50.)  Brilliant  elo- 
quence marks  every  page  of  this  book,  which 
we  may  call  a  collection  of  sermons  with 
some  famous  books  for  texts.  The  author 
writes  from  the  point  of  view  natural  to  the 
earnest  preacher.  He  depends  largely  upon 
fervor  and  an  appeal  to  the  emotional  cen- 
ters of  our  nature.  His  book  is  stimulating. 
We  might  not  accept  all  of  its  somewhat 
hasty  conclusions,  much  as  we  admire  their 
fine  moral  bearing,  but  we  do  enjoy  the  glow- 
ing and  palpitating  oratory  and  the  splendid 
personal  force  behind  it. 

Scotland's  Ruined  Abbeys.  By  Howard 
Vrosby  Butler.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $3.50.)  Mr.  Butler,  some  time 
Lecturer  on  Architecture  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  Fellow  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  In  Rome,  has  given  us 
a  book  most  attractively  gotten  up  and  filled 


to  the  fullest  with  well  arranged  information 
about  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Scotland.  The 
text  is  clear,  scholarly,  untechnical,  just  to 
the  taste  of  both  students  and  general  read- 
ers of  intelligence,  and  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions are  excellent  for  their  purpose.  A  table 
of  contents  and  a  good  general  index  round 
out  a  most  valuable  book  which  should  be  in 
every  library. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Norman  Hapgood. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.00.) 
Among  the  many  biographies  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  this,  by  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  will 
take  a  distinct  place.  It  is  notably  well  writ- 
ten, and  the  subject  is  approached  in  a  fresh 
spirit.  The  aim,  which  was  to  sketch  the 
great  American  justly,  with  an  eye  to  charac- 
•teristics,  whether  admirable  or  otherwise, 
has  been  honestly  reached.  It  is  like  one  of 
those  chalk  studies  made  by  artists,  in  which 
the  strokes  suggest  more  than  they  show. 
Lincoln's  crudeness,  the  limitations  of  his 
nature,  the  incongruities  of  his  character, 
and  the  simple  coarseness  of  his  taste  in 
many  regards,  are  brought  out  as  clearly  as 
his  amazing  genius  and  human  sympathy. 
A  strong,  clear,  picturesque  biographical 
sketch. 

We  have  three  volumes  of  Little  Master- 
pieces. Edited  hy  Bliss  Perry.  (New  York: 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.  90  cents 
the  volume.)  The  volumes  include  selections 
from  Thackeray,  Lamb  and  De  Quincey; 
each  volume  has  a  good  introductory  essay 
by  the  editor  and  the  selections  are  made 
with  excellent  judgment.  The  books  are  of 
pocket  size  with  flexible  covers  and  gilt  top, 
each  having  the  portrait  of  its  author  facing 
the  title  page. 

BoY  Life  on  the  Prairie.  By  Hamlin 
Garland.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  Mr.  Garland  is  always  more 
or  less  disappointing.  We  have  faith  in  him, 
we  insist  upon  regarding  him  as  a  genius  far 
above  the  merely  potential,  and  we  seize 
upon  every  new  book  of  his  with  positive 
greed— and  cast  it  aside,  after  it  is  read,  feel- 
ing discomfited  if  not  repulsed.  What  he 
lacks  is  enthusiasm  and  the  highly  concen- 
trated zest  of  life.  He  draws  fine,  firm,  real 
pictures.  As  far  as  they  go— when  they  do 
not  go  too  far— they  hold  attention,  grip  the 
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Imagination  and  keep  expectation  on  tip-toe; 
but  they  leave  at  last  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Garland  is  soured  on  life,  especially  the 
Western  farm  life  he  chooses  to  depict.  In 
this  book  we  have  boy-life  on  the  prairie; 
but  it  is  not  the  best  of  that  life.  Somehow 
the  sketches  nearly  all  root  themselves  in  the 
soil  of  dreariness  and  gleam  through  an  at- 
mosphere of  discomfort  with  an  expression 
of   arrested   development. 

Plantation  Pageants.  By  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$2.00.)  Here  again  we  encounter  Brer  Rab- 
bit and  Brer  Fox,  Mr.  Crow,  Mr.  Coon  and 
the  rest,  with  a  lot  of  brand  new  personages 
and  pageants  dressed  up  by  Mr.  Harris  for 
the  delectation  of  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white.  We  do  not  envy  the 
reader  who  cannot  enjoy  such  a  treat.  The 
book  is  profusely  and  strikingly  illustrated 
by  E.  Boyd  Smith,  who  has  caught  Mr.  Har- 
ris's spirit  and  made  it  graphically  apparent. 

Little  Novels  of  Italy.  By  Maurice 
Hewlett.  (New  York:  The  Macmlllan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  While  we  find  in  these  stories 
much  of  the  freshness  of  spirit  and  delicacy 
of  coloring  which  distinguished  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's "  Forest  Lovers,"  still  we  do  not  care 
a  great  deal  for  them.  As  stories  they  are 
well  enough;  but  somehow  the  manner  of 
telling  them  suggests  a  straining  for  pictur- 
esque effects,  and  too  frequently  a  false  note 
mars  a  pleasing  passage.  If  almost  any  other 
writer  had  offered  us  these  stories  we  prob- 
ably might  have  called  them  very  excellent. 
From  Mr.  Hewlett  they  are  excellent,  but 
disappointing. 

From  the  publishers,  E.  P.  Button  &  Com- 
pany, N.  Y.,  we  have  four  pretty  little  books 
for  children.  They  are  showy,  yet  tasteful, 
with  their  covers  decorated  in  colors.  Honor 
Bright,  hy  Mary  C.  Rowsell,  is  a  story  of  the 
days  of  King  Charles.  Tattine,  by  "  Ruth 
Ogden  "  {Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ide),  Is  the  story  of 
a  little  girl  and  her  pet  animals.  The  Voy- 
age OF  THE  "  Mary  Adair,"  by  Frances  E. 
Compton,  tells  all  about  the  cowardice  and 
the  bravery  of  John  Mainwaring,  and  how  it 
affected  his  little  friends.  The  Kingfisher's 
Egg,  by  L.  T.  Meade,  is  a  little  tale  in  which 
the  Ugliness  of  a  selfish  nature  in  a  boy  is 
put  into  strong  relief  against  a  little  girl's 


sweet  generosity.  They  are  most  attractive 
bits  of  prettiness,  well  suited  to  the  holiday 
season.    (Price  each,  50  cents.) 

The  King's  Jesteb  and  Other  Short 
Plays  for  Small  Stages.  By  Caro  Atherton 
Dugan.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Eleven  short  plays  suited  to  private 
presentations.  They  are  bright,  full  of  strik- 
ing scenes  and  turns  of  situation  and 
cleverly  adapted  to  almost  every  taste.  The 
humor  is  good.  It  is  handsomely  made  up, 
a  book  in  every  way  pleasing. 

The  Queen's  Rangers.  By  Charles  Led- 
yard  Norton.  (Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  The  story  of  three  youths  who  in 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  found 
themselves  stranded  in  New  Yoi'k,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  army  under  Gen- 
eral Howe.  The  young  men  make  their  es- 
cape and  join  Washington's  body  guard, 
after  which  they  pass  through  a  series  of 
lively  adventures.  It  is  a  good,  strong,  pa- 
triotic story  well  told  and  illustrated. 

In  Chimney  Corners.  Merry  Tales  of 
Irish  Folk-Lore.  BySeumasMacManus.  (New 
York:  Doubleday  &  McClure.  $1.50.)  De- 
lightful without  limit  are  these  breezy  Irish 
stories.  They  have  the  genuine  brogue  and 
breath  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  the  simple  joc- 
und spirit  of  folk  tales  of  the  ruder  sort, 
which  are  yet  quite  untainted  with  disagree- 
able grossness.  It  is  long  since  we  have  en- 
joyed a  book  of  mere  foolishness  with, 
greater  relish.  The  tales  are  short,  and  have 
the  ring  of  truth  to  tradition,  as  if  actually 
told  long  ago  by  peat  firesides  in  the  huts  of 
jolly  peasants.  The  illustrations  are  in 
colors,  and  go  well  with  Mr.  MacManus's 
text.  It  is  a  book  to  brighten  a  Christmas 
package,  and  give  a  piquant  sauce  of  jollity 
to  holiday  reading. 

Plish  and  Plum,  and  Max  and  Maurice 
are  two  strikingly  attractive  and  amusing 
little  books  for  the  young  translated  from  the 
German  of  William  Busch  by  Charles  T. 
Brooks.  J'li.'ih  and  Plum  is  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  red  on  green  paper,  while  Ma.v  and 
Maurice  is  in  black  on  red  paper.  The  effect 
is  very  taking  in  each  case,  and  both  the  jin- 
gle-verse stories  and  the  pictures  with  which 
they  are  profusely  studded  are  very  funny. 
We  call  the  particular  attention  of  children 
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to  these  gay  and  amusing  little  books.    (Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

A  Farmer's  Year.  Being  His  Common- 
place Book  for  1898.  By  E.  Rider  Haggard. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.50.) 
We  have  but  glanced  through  this  large  and 
"beautifully  illustrated  book;  yet  we  venture 
boldly  to  say  that  it  is  better  than  Mr.  Hag- 
gard's stories  !  Doubtless  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
will  hold  this  saying  up  against  us,  and  prob- 
ably he  ought  to  do  it.  Mr.  Haggard  goes 
into  farming  much  like  a  fresh  ,convert  into 
a  reform.  There  is  something  attractive  in 
these  minutely  conscientious  farm-notes; 
they  have  the-  very  atmosphere  of  hay-fields, 
plowed  grounds,  growing  grain  and  barns 
and  granaries.  Doubtless  to  the  English- 
man of  a  certain  class  the  whole  big  book 
wiTh  its  multitudinous  details  will  appeal 
very  forcibly.  The  illustrations  are  many, 
full-page  and  excellent.  It  is  a  book 
"  smacking  of  the  soil  "  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  phrase. 

The  Other  Fellow.  By  F.  HopMnson 
Smith.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Eleven  short  stories  in  which  Mr. 
Smith  gives  us  a  variety  of  entertainment, 
each  sketch  opening  a  fresh  vein  of  humor, 
sentiment  or  picturesque  life.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed  and  bound. 

Loveliness.  A  Story.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.00.)  The  "  Loveliness  "  of  this  charming 
story  is  a  tiny  dog,  and  the  lesson  of  the 
story  forbids  cruelty,  and  makes  vivisection 
hateful.  It  does  for  the  dog  something  of 
what  "  Black  Beauty "  did  for  the  horse. 
Loveliness  is  a  lovely  story  for  the  little  peo- 
ple, sweetly  told,  prettily  illustrated,  and 
neatly  bound  with  the  woolliest  little  dog  im- 
aginable sitting  on  the  cover,  ready  to  bark. 

Active  Service.  By  Stephen  Crane.  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.25.) 
Mr.  Crane's  experience  as  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent during  the  war  between  Turkey 
and  Greece  has  been  utilized  to  very  pleas- 
ant effect  in  the  making  of  this  downright 
charming  story.  A  young  New  York  editor 
falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  dry-as- 
dust  professor  who  vetoes  the  match  and 
carries  his  fair  child,  in  no  happy  mood, 
away  with  him  to  Greece,  where  they  get 


wedged  in  between  the  two  armies.  Of 
course  the  editor  has  business  out  there,  as 
a  correspondent,  for  his  paper,  and  the 
reader  will  find  out  what  comes  of  the  situa- 
tion.   A  pleasing  little  story  for  an  idle  hour. 

Kit  Kennedy,  Country  Boy,  By  8.  R. 
Croekett.  (New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50.)  Plenty  of  dialect,  a  round  measure 
of  love  and  difficulties,  and  in  the  end  a  fair 
field,  is  the  best  description  we  can  give  of 
Mr.  Crockett's  latest  story.  Kit  is  a  genuine 
boy,  and  a  Scotch  boy  at  that.  His  experi- 
ences are  harrowing  to  a  degree;  in  his  home, 
at  school  and  everywhere  else  he  is  tried  in 
fire.  How  he  comes  out  the  reader  may 
learn  by  reading  four  hundred  pages,  and 
every  page  sufficiently  strong  to  pull  for  the 
next. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Coun- 
trymen. (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  Com- 
pany. $1.25.)  Irish  fun  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  flagon,  politics  with  a  brogue,  some 
fine  irony  and  not  a  little  keen  sarcasm  all 
done  up  in  the  greenery  of  Erin  will  win  a 
way  for  this  little  fardel  of  sketches  by  the 
author  of  "  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War." 

The  Enchanted  Typewriter.  By  John 
Kcndrick  Bangs.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.25.)  There  is  always  some- 
thing new  and  genuinely  amusing  in  what 
Mr.  Bangs  lets  drip  from  his  pen.  The  pres- 
ent book  keeps  up  the  fun  at  a  good  rate 
from  first  page  to  last.  After  reading  all 
that  Mr.  Bangs  has  to  say  about  it,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  his  typewriter  is,  if  not  en- 
chanted, at  least  haunted,  and  after  all,  prob- 
ably a  pen  never  had  a  thing  to  do  with  these 
pages.  From  Hades  and  other  gruesome 
places  Mr.  Bangs  calls  up  various  ancient 
personages,  and  sets  his  typewriter  on  their 
It  is  all  very  droll  and  entertaining. 

From  Whittaker  and  Ray  Company,  San 
Francisco,  we  have  received  three  bookletg. 
worthy  of  notice.  The  first  Is  California 
AND  the  Californians.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. It  is  a  strong  and  hearty  plea  for 
the  Golden  State  by  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished sons  by  adoption.  The  second  Is 
Love  and  Law.  By  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  in  the  same  insti- 
tution.   A   carefully  thought   out  and  well 
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written  essay.  The  third  is  The  Man  Who 
Might  Have  Been.  By  Robert  Whittaker.  A 
vision  of  the  Christian  life  as  seen  through 
the  medium  of  a  life  not  Christian. 

The  Holy  Family.  A  Christmas  Medita- 
tion. By  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.  Pp.  56. 
(New  Yorlj:  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.  50 
cents.)  This  is  a  charming  little  volume, 
properly  indicated  by  its  title,  with  two 
tinted  half-tone  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family. 

Drives  and  Puts.  By  Walter  Camp  and 
Lilian  Brooks.  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Eleven  golf  slietches,  delightfully 
breezy  and  enthusiastic  in  their  spirit,  writ- 
ten with  the  true  golfer's  faith  in  fair 
weather  and  plenty  of  play.  A  book  like  this 
has  much  of  the  exhilarating  effect  of  an 
afternoon's  course  over  the  links,  and  be- 
sides the  stories  are  enjoyable  in  themselves, 
presenting  both  variety  and  strength  of  char- 
acter sketching  in  a  light,  off-hand  style. 

A  Son  of  the  State.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.)  The 
story  of  a  boy  waif  in  London.  The  life  de- 
pleted is  low  life  and  the  language  is  mostly 
dialect  and  slang  of  the  rudest  sort;  but  from 
the  start  the  little  hero  has  our  sympathy, 
which  grows  as  the  leaves  are  turned,  and 
in  the  end  we  are  impressed  with  something 
like  a  memory  of  having  been  a  long  time  as- 
sociating with  strange  yet  real  folk  of  the 
mean  streets. 

Hawaiian  America.  Something  of  Its  His- 
tory, Resources  and  Prospects.  By  Caspar 
Whitney.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.50.)  One  of  the  best  books  on  Hawaii 
that  we  have  yet  seen— a  book  full  of  infor- 
mation given  in  a  straightforward,  practical 
style.  Mr.  Whitney  went  to  Hawaii  to  study 
the  people,  the  country  and  the  political  and 
social  status.  His  views  are  sensible,  and 
have  a  strong  smack  of  wholesome  patriot- 
Ism.  He  presents  the  facts  as  they  are.  He 
calls  a  spade  a  spade.  A  careful  reading  of 
his  book  will  afford  a  liberal  insight  into  the 
political.  Industrial,  social  and  agricultural 
aspects  of  our  new  domain  and  the  impres- 
sion left  will  be  a  good  and  true  one.  The  il- 
lustrations are  many  and  excellent,  but  the 
book  lacks  an  index. 


Literary   Notes. 

A.  B.  Frost  has  just  completed  a  series 
of  pictures  of  "  People  We  Meet  in  the  Coun- 
try," for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The  se- 
ries begins  in  the  December  issue. 

...  .On  January  1st  the  Macmillan  Company 
will  issue  their  new  magazine.  The  International 
Monthly.  The  contributors  are  Edward  Rod, 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  and  Charles  de  Kay. 

....The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company 
have  in  press  "  A  History  of  the  Transvaal,"  by 
H.  Rider  Haggard,  who  has  lived  a  number  of 
years  in  South  Africa,  and  is  an  authority  on 
its  affairs. 

. ..  .The  late  Augustin  Daly's  remarkable  col- 
lection of  rare  books,  art  objects,  and  stage 
properties,  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  leisure 
hours,  is  being  prepared  for  public  sale  in  Janu- 
ary, when  it  will  be  seen  in  its  entirety  for  the 
first  time. 

....The  Christmas  Annuals' have  arrived  as 
usual,  and  all  our  old  favorites  are  decked  in 
holiday  glory.  Perhaps  the  Figaro  Illustri  is 
the  most  sumptuous,  pictorially,  of  this  year's 
output.  Its  colored  border  decorations  are  a 
unique  feature,  and  the  supplementary  plates 
are  the  results  of  the  best  French  printing.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pear's  Annual  lays  especial 
stress  on  a  Christmas  story  by  Max  Pemberton, 
with  illustrations  by  Frank  Dodd,  R.  I.  The 
Oentlewoman  might  be  called  an  American  is- 
sue, for  the  contents  are  made  up  from  stories 
by  Howells,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  James,  W.  L. 
Alden,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
and  Eliza  Orne  White.  There  is  a  portrait,  on 
satin,  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

....The  Illustrated  London  News  has  a 
pleasing  gray  cover,  also  a  colored  supplement, 
"Late  to  School,"  that  will  make  the  children 
laugh.  There  are  an  unusually  large  number 
of  colored  illustrations  to  the  Oraphic,  and  its 
plate,  "  A  Story  that  Will  Never  Die,"  is  a 
powerful  picture  of  the  sinking  of  a  British  ship 
with  over  400  soldiers  aboard.  Black  and 
White  has  a  fin-de-siicle  cover,  and  a  varied 
table  of  contents.  The  Sketch  offers  a  story  by 
Zangwill.  Its  colored  plates  represent  two  ex- 
tremes—The Belle  of  the  Ball  and  The  Belle 
of  the  Bullet.  II oil  11  Lcarcs  is  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive  of  these  annuals,  and  is  espe- 
cially endeared  to  that  large  class  which  enjoys 
the  sports.  Altogether  this  year's  papers  help 
to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  Christmas  very 
happily.      (The  International  News  Company.) 


EDITORIALS. 


The    Collapse    of    the    Tagalog 
Insurrection. 

We  may  say  that  the  Tagalog  insurrec- 
tion has  now  reached  its  conclusion.  It  is  a 
very  happy  thing  that  the  President  is  able 
to  announce  that  organized  resistance  to 
American  authority  is  ended,  and  that  there 
remain  only  a  few  scattered  bands  of  flee- 
ing and  hiding  guerrillas.  No  one  knows 
where  Aguinaldo  is.  His  capitals  one  after 
another  have  been  captured.  With  the  dry 
season  the  American  campaign  has  swept 
the  whole  Tagalog  army  out  of  the  valley, 
and  its  remniiuts  are  wandering  in  the 
mountains.  The  other  day  the  garrison  at 
Bayombong,  numbering  eight  hundred  men, 
surrendered  with  their  cannon  and  equip- 
ments, to  a  company  of  fifty  soldiers.  The 
dry  weather,  which  allowed  our  troops  to 
move,  and  the  news  of  the  American  elec- 
tions, have  taken  strength  and  heart  out  of 
the  insurrectionists,  and  the  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  gladly  returning  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  rice  fields. 

'  With  us  here  at  home  the  chief  advantage 
is  the  silencing  of  the  noisy  troop  who 
claimed  to  possess  all  of  the  nation's  con- 
science, and  who  tried  to  figure  as  the  only 
believers  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
They  are  greatly  disappointed  that  a  guerilla 
warfare  may  not  be  kept  up  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  that  their  prophecy,  that  we 
should  need  an  enormous  standing  army  sta- 
tioned permanently  in  an  unhealthy  Asiatic 
colony,  is  not  fulfilled.  Those  of  us,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  who  could  easily  see 
that  the  Philippine  Islands  were  not  in  re- 
volt, that  the  best  mercy  to  those  islands 
was  to  put  down  the  local  insurrection,  that 
we  had  no  intention  of  subjugation  or  tyr- 
anny, but  only  of  giving  the  people  good 
government,  and  all  the  self-government  they 
could  stand,  and  that  the  possession  of  col- 
onies was  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  are 
fully  justified  by  the  result. 

For  what  do  we  now  see?     There  is  Cuba, 
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pacified  and  happy,  accepting  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  that  we  shall  give  her  in- 
dependence just  as  soon  as  the  machinery 
can  be  put  in  order.  Good  government  is 
being  maintained,  and  the  yellow  fever, 
which  made  Havana  the  pest  hole  of  the  sea, 
is  stamped  out,  and  the  waste  of  war  is  be- 
ing rapidly  repaired.  Porto  Rico  has  seen 
her  tens  of  thousands  fed  who  lost  their  all 
by  the  hurricane,  good  government  is  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
island,  not  a  case  of  small-pox  or  yellow 
fever  is  known  to  exist,  and  Congress  now 
has  the  task  in  hand  to  see  how  best  self- 
government  can  be  established.  In  the  two 
islands  the  army  of  occupation  has  been  re- 
duced almost  to  a  vanishing  point.  All  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  hastening  to  declare 
their  loyalty,  and  Admiral  Dewey  only  hopes 
that  Aguinaldo  may  manage  to  escape  from 
the  island  through  some  large  meshes  which 
■we  may  manage  to  leave  in  the  net  with 
which  we  surround  him.  Meanwhile  the 
smaller  islands,  and  the  municipalities  of  the 
larger  islands,  have  been  put  under  native 
otljcials,  and  peaceful  conditions  are  now  as- 
sured. At  home  the  birds  of  ill  omen  are 
ceasing  to  croak,  and  the  papers  which  have 
been  encouraging  Aguinaldo  begin  to  talk 
about  "  accomplished  facts,"  and  wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  know  their  duty,  and  they  may 
be  trusted  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  a 
blessing  to  the  world. 


Secretary   Root's  Report. 

It  was  a  day  of  good  fortune  for  the  army 
and  the  nation  when  the  President  invited 
Mr.  Root  to  become  Secretary  of  War.  This 
must  be  admitted,  we  think,  by  all  who  read 
carefully  the  Secretary's  annual  report,  even 
if  they  are  not  able  to  agree  with  everything 
that  is  said  in  it.  There  is  ample  proof  that 
Mr.  Root  has  taken  up  the  colonial  problems 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  devise  solutions 
which  shall  be  strictly  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  shall  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  islands.    His  plans 
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for  the  perfection  of  the  army  show  how 
thoroughly  he  has  considered  the  army's 
needs,  and  are  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  facility  with  which  a  strong  and  well 
trained  intellect  can  acquire  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  complicated  organization 
of  a  professional  system  even  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  mid- 
dle life. 

The  most  important  parts  of  this  long  re- 
port are  those  relating  to  the  legal  status  and 
government  of  the  islands  which  have  been 
acquired,  our  duty  to  their  inhabitants  and 
to  ttje  people  of  Cuba,  the  tariff  barriers,  the 
army  canteens  and  the  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  entire  military  establishment. 
The  report  is  noticeably  free  from  anything 
which  could  remind  the  reader  of  politics.  It 
is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  civil 
service  reform,  and  the  leading  provisions  of 
the  elaborate  project  for  the  perfection  of  the 
military  organization  apply  the  merit  system 
to  the  army.  Mr.  Root  holds  that  our  sov- 
ereignty over  the  acquired  islands  is  com- 
plete, controlled  by  no  legal  limitations  ex- 
cept those  which  may  be  found  in  the  treaty 
of  cession.  But  our  obligations  are  of  the 
highest  character.    He  says: 

"  It  is  our  unquestioned  duty  to  make  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  over  whom  we  assert  sover- 
eignty the  first  and  controlling  consideration  in 
all  legislation  and  administration  which  con- 
cerns them,  and  to  give  them,  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  individual  freedom,  self-govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  their  capacity,  just  and 
equal  laws,  and  opportunity  for  education,  for 
profitable  industry,  and  for  development  in  civil- 
ization." 

The  people  of  the  ceded  islands,  he  contends, 
have  acquired  no  legal  right  to  demand  an 
application  of  constitutional  provisions  which 
were  those  of  expediency  adapted  solely  to 
conditions  existing  in  the  States,  but  have  a 
moral  right  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  underlying  principles  of  justice  and  free- 
dom declared  in  our  Constitution.  Therefore 
Porto  Rico  has  no  legal  right,  in  his  opinion, 
to  demand  a  removal  of  our  tariff  barrier, 
but  he  strongly  urges  Congress  to  remove  it, 
for  other  reasons. 

His  elaborate  scheme  of  government  for 
Porto  Rico  provides  for  elections  only  in  re- 
spect to  the  Mayors  and  Councils  of  cities. 
The  Governor,  the  other  prominent  executive 


officers  and  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the 
legislative  council  would  be  composed  of  the 
leading  executive  ofiicers,  with  a  minority 
appointed  from  the  people  by  the  President. 
At  first  this  seems  to  have  very  little  au- 
tonomy in  it,  but  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  scheme  does  not  preclude  the  selection  of 
Porto  liicans  for  the  chief  officers  under  the 
Governor  or  for  the  office  of  judge  in  any  of 
the  courts.  The  measure  of  home  rule  would 
therefore  depend  largely  upon  the  discretion 
of  the  President  and  the  Governor,  so  far  as 
there  could  be  home  rule  under  a  government 
by  appointment.  The  Secretai-y  speaks  of  a 
council  "  composed  of  Porto  Ricans  selected 
for  their  known  capacity  and  wisdom,  and  of 
Americans  from  the  States  competent  and 
experienced  in  dealing  with  legislative  and 
administrative  problems,"  but  he  contem- 
plates the  election  of  a  Legislature  as  a  step 
to  be  taken  in  the  near  future,  and  he  also 
lays  down  this  "  cardinal  rule  "  for  appoint- 
ments: 

"  Wherever  a  Porto  Rican  can  be  found  capable 
and  willing  to  perform  official  duties,  he  should 
be  selected,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  include  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  island  no  greater  num- 
ber of  Americans  from  the  United  States  than 
are  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  methods  of 
administration  in  which  Americans  have  been 
trained  and  Porto  Ricans  have  not.  Wherever 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  Americans,  except  in 
the  chief  offices,  a  system  of  civil  service  exami- 
nation should  be  provided." 
The  islanders  do  not  know  how  to  govern 
themselves,  he  says,  but  he  would  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  learn.  His  scheme,  in 
good  handss,  would  produce  good  results,  but 
much  would  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  Governor  and  his  assistants.  His  argu- 
ment for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  barrier  is 
conclusive. 

We  are  not  satisfied  that  Secretary  Root 
goes  far  enough  in  recommending  speedy  self 
government  for  Porto  Ricans.  We  do  not 
see  why  the  island  is  not  now  ready  for  a 
complete  territorial  form  of  government,  with 
its  legislature  to  be  immediately  elected,  of 
course,  under  the  conditions  of  veto  by  the 
Governor  of  its  acts.  The  conditions  for  suf- 
frage which  he  recommends,  ability  to  read 
and  write,  or  possession  of  property  are  less 
liberal  than  Spain  allowed  under  Autonomy. 
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The  passages  relating  to  Cuba  are  excellent 
in  tone  and  purpose.    He  says: 

"  The  control  which  we  are  exercising  in  trust 
for  the  people  of  Cuba  should  not  be,  and  of 
course  will  not  be,  continued  any  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  enable  that  people  to  establish  a 
suitable  government  to  which  the  control  shall 
be  transferred." 

Municipal  elections,  to  take  place  after  April 
11th,  will  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention  to  provide  for  a 
general  government,  to  which  the  island  will 
be  transferred.  This  announcement'of  policy 
should  allay  all  irritation  in  Cuba.  Our  tar- 
iff, the  Secretary  says,  should  be  no  higher 
upon  the  sugar  and  other  products  of  the  is- 
land than  on  the  similar  products  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  Congress  should,  but  may 
not,  act  in  accordance  with  this  recommen- 
dation. 

Those  who  have  criticised  the  agreement 
with  the  Sultan  of  the  Sulus  should  take  no- 
tice that  the  Sultan  has  been  informed  that 
the  approval  of  it  did  not  give  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  existence  of  slavery. 
The  Secretary  argues  that  a  cable  to  the 
Philippines  should  be  laid,  but  does  not  say 
by  whom  the  work  should  be  done.  This 
cable  should  be  put  down,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Government. 

Secretary  Root  defends  the  army  •"  post  ex- 
change," the  name  given  to  the  soldiers' 
saloon.  He  says  the  soldiers  will  drink  out- 
side if  not  within  the  post,  and  that  it  is  bet- 
ter that  they  sliould  drink  beer  in  the  camp, 
"surrounded  by  the  restraining  influences  of 
discipline  and  good  association"  than  that  they 
should  drink  "  bad  whisky  in  the  vile  resorts 
which  cluster  about  the  limits  of  every  mili- 
tary post."  We  cannot  follow  him  here,  and 
we  have  excellent  military  authority  on  our 
side.  The  post  exchange  simply  adds  one 
to  the  opportunities  of  drinking  what  is  an 
injury  to  character  and  discipline.  It  tempts 
those  who  would  not  patronize  the  "  vile  re^ 
sorts,"  while  those  who  patronize  the  post 
exchange  will  find  the  whisky  also.  The 
argument  for  the  post  exchange  is  precisely 
that  for  the  cantonments  that  supply  viler 
pleasures  for  the  British  camps  in  India. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  given  up  to  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  organization  of  the  army.    The  Secretary 


proposes  that  an  army  war  college  be  estab- 
lished, in  order  that  problems  of  military 
science  may  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  practice,  that  the  material  of  war  may 
be  provided,  and  that  officers  may  be  placed 
according  to  their  merit  and  ability.  To  this 
college  every  officer  below  field  rank  who  is 
not  a  graduate  of  the  service  school  should 
be  detailed  for  instruction,  and  records  of 
efficiency  should  be  made  and  preserved. 
The  college  should  also  be  open  to  officers  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  their  efficiency  rec- 
ords would  be  useful  in  time  of  war.  An  im- 
portant recommendation  is  made  concerning 
staff  appointments,  all  of  which,  the  Secre- 
tary says,  should  be  made  now  from  the  line 
for  fixed  periods,  and  eventually  on  records 
of  proficiency  and  fitness.  The  system  of 
promotion  for  seniority,  he  adds,  should  be 
modified  by  providing  for  a  certain  number 
of  promotions  for  recorded  efficiency  or  gal- 
lant conduct.  His  rules  for  such  promotions 
are  a  direct  application  of  the  merit  system 
to  the  army.  All  these  recommendations 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  Congress, 
which  has  had  ample  opportunity  during  the 
recent  war  to  see  the  defects  for  which  he 
proposes  a  remedy. 


The    British  Government    and 
People. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  has  given  occa- 
sion for  numerous  criticisms  of  the  British 
Government  in  its  relations  with  subject 
races.  Some  have  been  inspired  by  political 
interests,  but  a  considerable  number  have 
appeared  in  religious  papers,  and  appear  to 
have  been  based  on  the  conviction  that  Eng- 
land has  failed  utterly  in  her  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tion  nation.  For  example,  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Magazine  says: 

"  One  of  the  curiosities  of  history  is  the  di- 
vergence between  the  moral  standards  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Government  and  the  Brit- 
ish people  toward  other  peoples.  The  conduct 
of  the  British  Government  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions has  almost  uniformly  been  arbitrary,  un- 
just and  unworthy  of  the  ruling  power  of  a 
Christian  nation  ;  and  the  only  thing  which  has 
reconciled  right  minded  people  to  its  course  has 
been  the  equally  iiniform  manner  in  which  the 
British  people  have  followed  up  the  conquests 
of  their  GoVernment  and   made   them   tell   for 
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righteousness,  liberty  and  Christianity.  From 
the  time  the  East  India  Company  attempted  to 
banish  Adoniram  Jiidson  from  India  to  the  re- 
cent refusal  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  allow  Christian 
missionaries  in  the  Sudan,  the  course  of  the 
British  Government  has  been  one  of  hostility  to 
Christian  missions,  until  compelled  to  modify  it 
by  the  demands  of  public  opinion." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  pack  more  incor- 
rect history  or  unjust  charges  Into  a  single 
paragraph.  To  begin  with,  the  East  India 
Company,  which  ruled  India  absolutely  un- 
til 1839  and  practically  until  1858,  was  not 
identical  with  the  English  Government,  and 
to  charge  upon  the  latter  the  sins  of  the  for- 
mer is  scarcely  just.  Lord  Kitchener's  re- 
fusal to  allow  missionaries  in  Khartum  was 
only  temporary,  until  he  could  give  some 
guarantee  of  general  security,  and  already 
the  prohibition  is  removed  by  the  declara- 
tion that  the  Sudan  is  open.  His  avowed 
purpose  was  to  avoid  all  possible  disturb- 
ing' influences  until  a  stable  government 
could  be  established,  and  that  missions  in 
an  exclusively  and  fanatically  Moslem  com- 
.munity  in  a  time  of  war  may  be  a  serious- 
ly disturbing  influence  no  one  who  knows 
Persia  and  Turkey  will  deny.  The  article 
also  quotes  with  great  disaproval  the  action 
of  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  indorsing 
a  Moslem  college  and  expressing  his  wish 
that  Islam  may  spread  through  Western 
Africa.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  think 
the  Governor  was  right.  Why  should  not 
the  Moslems  have  their  own  college  ?  The 
most  ordinary  principles  of  religious  liberty 
require  it.  To  refuse  the  indorsement  would 
be  religious  tyranny.  As  to  the  spread  of 
Islam,  we  think  the  Governor  mistaken. 
We  do  not  forget,  however,  that  there  are 
many  people,  loj'al  Christians,  who  regard 
Islam  as  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  bru- 
tal paganism  of  the  West  African  tribes,  and 
It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  his 
wish  that  he  is  an  opponent  of  Christian 
missions.  We  might  give  instance  after  in- 
stance of  such  misjudgment  and  misinter- 
pretation. That  the  British  Government  has 
done  many  unjust  things  is  true,  as  also  that 
It  has  often  failed  to  do  justice,  but  the  whole 
history  of  its  relations  to  Turkey,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Persia,  India  and  China  shows  it  as 
the  one   power  above  all  others  on   which 


every  good  cause  has  relied  for  support,  and 
such  a  statement  as  that  quoted  above  is  un- 
true and  unjust. 

Few  people  can  appreciate  the  peculiarly 
difficult  position  of  a  Christian  Government 
ruling  an  overwhelmingly  predominant,  non- 
Christian  community.  There  are  many 
things  perfectly  reasonable  in  themselves, 
which  yet  become  unreasonable  by  virtue  of 
the  cost  of  securing  tliem.  It  may  not  al- 
ways be  wise  to  put  the  full  diplomatic  ma- 
chinery of  two  Governments  in  motion  to 
secure  the  erection  of  a  chapel  or  even  the 
abolition  of  au  abuse.  Furthermore,  a  Gov- 
ernment to  be  strong  must  be  just.  What  is 
justice?  The  Hindu  or  Moslem  view  may  be 
radically  different  from  the  Christian.  Is  It 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Christian  view  is 
always  the  true  one  ?  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon 
used  to  say  that  if  Abraham  had  lived  in 
Connecticut  he  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
State's  prison.  It  is  simply  impossible,  more 
than  that  it  would  be  wrong,  always  to  ap- 
ply the  same  codes  and  statutes  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Asiatic  and  African  communi- 
ties that  are  in  force  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. None  know  this  better  than  mission- 
aries who  have  had  experience  on  the  field, 
and  they  are  invariably  the  most  moderate 
in  their  "  demands  "  for  government  aid.  It 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  younger  men  who  are  loud- 
est in  their  criticisms  when  such  government 
aid  to  their  enterprises  is  declined. 

Government  officials  are  naturally  and 
rightly  conservative,  and  are  thus  liable  to 
the  mistakes  of  conservatism.  They  are 
tempted  to  look  at  possible  immediate  diffi- 
culties rather  than  at  future  successes.  In 
dividuals  among  them  also  are  undoubtedly 
opposed  to  these  fellows  "  that  turn  the 
world  upside  down,"  and  would  gladly  dis- 
pense with  them  entirely.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  they  represent  the  general  pol- 
icy of  either  the  English  or  United  States 
Governments.  Nor  is  it  true  that  there  is 
such  a  divergence  between  the  Government 
and  the  people  as  is  assumed.  In  England 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  even  more  than 
here,  the  Government  is  the  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  people,  and  represents  their  real 
judgment.  When  the  Government  Is  wrong 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  because  the  people,  or  at  least 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  are  wrong. 
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We  need  to  keep  these  things  in  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  relations  of  our  own  officials  to 
mission  work.  Keep  steady  pressure  upon 
them  for  the  right,  but  be  considerate  in 
judgments  and,  above  all,  be  very  sure  of  the 
facts. 


Disfranchisement    Defeated     in 
Georgia. 

Tuesday  of  last  week  will  loug  be  a  day 
of  history  for  justice  to  the  negro'.  On  that 
day  the  noble  State  of  Georgia  raised  the 
first  great  barrier  against  the  tide  of  sup- 
pression of  the  negro  ballot  in  the  South. 
The  Hendrick  Franchise  bill,  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  disfranchise  the  negro,  was  de- 
feated by  the  amazing  and  unexpect(>d  votQ 
of  137  to  3. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana and  South  Carolina  have  grafted  into 
their  constitutions  measures  that  have  the  ef- 
fect of  shutting  out  the  negro  from  the  bal- 
lot box  and  that  such  a  measure  is  pend- 
ing before  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  for 
ratification.  It  was  no  great  surprise,  there- 
fore, when  such  a  bill  was  presented  in  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia  by  an  ambitious 
young  man  from  one  of  the  back  counties  of 
the  State. 

The  measure  contemplated  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  by  which  that 
paragraph  specifying  those  to  whom  is  given 
the  right  to  vote  is  changed  by  the  addition 
thereto  of  this  paragraph: 

"  Provided  further,  tliat  no  person  shall  be  a 
competent  voter  unless  he  shall  be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  paragraph  of  the  constitution  of 
this  State,  and  he  shall  be  able  to  understand 
any  paragraph  of  such  constitution,  and  to 
give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereto ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  male  person  who  was  on 
January  1st,  1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto, 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
wherein  he  then  resided  and  no  lineal  descendant 
of  such  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  vote  at  any  election  in  this  State  by  rea- 
son of  his  failure  to  possess  the  educational 
qualifications  provided  for  in  this  paragraph." 

The  purport  of  this  is  evident.  The 
"  grandfather "  clause,  which  provided  for 
those  or  the  descendants  of  those  who  could 
vote  in  1867,  let  in  nearly  every  white  man 
of  the  State,  the  exceptions  being  those  for- 


eign born,  and  by  actual  count  those  of  for- 
eign birth  who  could  not  read  and  write  were 
less  than  200.  The  "  understanding  "  clause, 
on  the  contrary,  could  be  made  to  shut  out 
every  negro,  for  even  courts  differ  as  to  the 
understanding  of  "  any  paragraph  "  of  the 
constitution;  and  the  judge  of  this  under- 
standing, bear  in  mind,  is  the  election  man- 
ager. 

As  soon  as  the  measure  was  given  public- 
ity interest  in  it  became  general.  As  is  the 
case  with  all  measures  afl:ecting  the  relations 
of  the  races,  it  became  the  subject  of  general 
discussion.  The  pulpit,  press,  clubs  and  fire- 
sides took  up  the  matter.  As  public  senti- 
ment took  shape  it  was  found  to  be  growing 
in  opposition.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  white 
pulpit  that  such  a  measure  would  put  a  pre- 
mium on  white  ignorance  and  black  intelli- 
gence, and  was  therefore  unwise.  Labor  or- 
ganizations of  white  men,  that  class  usually 
supposed  to  be  specially  antagonistic  to  the 
negro,  memorialized  the  Legislature  on  the 
injustice  of  the  measure.  The  white  woman's 
club  of  Atlanta  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the 
community  to  resort  to  such  measures  in  po- 
litical life.  Prohibitionists  and  anti-prohibi- 
tionists alike  opposed  the  measure. 

These  all  had  their  share  in  bringing  the 
victory.  But  there  are  three  other  forces  to 
which,  perhaps,  chief  credit  belongs.  On 
these  perhaps  many  of  the  foregoing  re- 
volved. We  mention  first  the  strong  appeal 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  declared  general- 
ly to  be  the  most  advanced  position  he  has 
yet  taken.    Among  other  things  he  said: 

"  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  South 
in  its  efforts  to  pnd  a  way  out  of  its  present  dif- 
ficulties, but  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  South  tie 
itself  to  a  body  of  death.  Repression  will  fail. 
The  history  of  the  country  shows  that  in  those 
States  where  the  election  laws  are  most  just 
there  you  will  find  the  most  wealth,  the  most  in- 
telligence and  the  smallest  percentage  of  crime. 
The  best  element  of  white  people  in  the  South 
are  not  in  favor  of  oppressing  the.  negro ;  they 
want  to  help  him  up,  but  they  are  sometimes 
mistaken  as  to  the  best  method  of  doing  it." 

The  appeal  with  which  the  negroes  me- 
morialized the  Legislature  deserves  special 
mention  among  the  causes  that  brought  the 
victory.  A  number  of  the  leading  colored  cit- 
izens of  Atlanta  came  together  and  prepared 
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an  address  which  has  been  characterized  as 
the  strongest  appeal  ever  made  to  a  Legisla- 
ture on  a  similar  occasion.  While  the  ad- 
dress contained  the  combined  suggestions  of 
the  whole  committee  it  is  but  just  to  state 
that  the  main  impress  upon  it  was  that  of 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Atlanta  University's 
brilliant  negro  professor,  who  is  making  a 
national  reputation  in  his  writings  on  the 
negro  question  from  the  sociological  point  of 
view.  This  solemn  memorial  tooli  high 
ground;  after  citing  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  suffrage  question  in  all  lands  and 
assenting  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
highest  statesmanship  of  the  age,  the  appeal 
said: 

"  To  these  principles  we  give  full  assent.  We 
join  heartily  with  the  best  conscience  of  the 
State,  of  the  nation  and  of  the  civilized  world  in 
demanding  a  pure,  intelligent  ballot,  free  from 
bribery,  ignorance,  fraud  and  intimidation.  And 
to  secure  this  we  concur  in  the  movement  im- 
posing fair  and  impartial  qualifications  upon 
voters,  whether  based  on  education,  or  property, 
or  both." 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  prayers  of  the  col- 
ored people.  The  negroes  all  over  Georgia 
had  been  praying  for  weeks,  and  on  the  day 
the  vote  was  to  be  taken  many  a  prayer 
went  up  to  God.  From  the  fields  and  the 
woods  of  Georgia,  from  the  kitchen  and  the 
barn,  from  the  store  and  the  schoolroom, 
from  the  family  altar  and  from  private  re- 
treat the  God  of  heaven  was  implored.  The 
extraordinary  result  properly  seems  to  them 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

The  young  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
measure  presented  it  to  the  House  with  a 
thoroughuoss,  a  skill,  an  eloquence  worthy 
of  a  ))etter  cause,  but  his  appeal  seemed  to 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  No  speaker  came  to  his 
rescue.  A  number  spoke,  and  from  the  heat 
of  debate  there  were  struck  out  sentences 
as  these:  "  This  bill  is  wrong  in  purpose  and 
principle."  "  I  oppose  the  bill  because  it  will 
stimulate  the  negroes  to  study  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  thus  bring  in  a  dan- 
gerous element."  "  I  oppose  it  because  it  is 
absolutely  unjust."  "  I  oppose  it  because 
the  best  negroes  of  the  State  are  with  the 
Democratic  party."  "  It  is  too  drastic." 
"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyr- 
unuy."    "  Let  well  enough  alone."    "  In  be- 


half of  the  ex-slaves,  the  noblest  of  their 
race,  I  yote  No."  "  I  oppose  it  in  order  to 
settle  forever  that  Southern  white  men 
are  the  negroes'  best  friends."  "  If  the  ne- 
groes of  Georgia  sold  their  votes  the  white 
men  of  Georgia  bought  them."  "  I  vote  No 
because  the  strong  should  protect  the  weak. 
We  must  show  the  negro  that  we  respect  his 
interest  and  his  rights."  "  I  oppose  it  be- 
cause it  would  disfranchise  some  white  men 
and  enfranchise  some  negroes.  I  never  saw 
a  negro  capable  of  casting  an  intelligent  and 
virtuous  ballot."  "  I  oppose  it  because  it  is 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Thus  the  reasons  ran.  For  one  reason  or 
another  they  all  (except  three)  voted  No.  Be 
it  said  to  their  honor  they  refused  to  table 
the  measure,  preferring,  as  one  member  ex- 
pressed it,  "  to  kill  it  outright."  Georgia  has 
redeemed  herself,  and  a  strong  blow  against 
class  legislation  in  the  entire  South  has  been 
struck.  Now  let  North  Carolina  follow  the 
lead  of  Georgia,  who  never  more  richly  de- 
served than  now  the  title  of  "  Empire  State 
of  the  South." 


Every  lover  of  good  books  will  sympathize 
with  the  misfortune  which  has  compelled  the 
reorganization  of  the  ancient  and  famous  house 
of  Harper  Brothers.  It  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  original  publications,  and  in  its  immense 
library  of  reprints  from  the  English  in  the 
days  before  international  copyright.  With  its 
Magazine  and  its  Wccklu  it  led  the  way  in  il- 
lustrated journalism.  What  we  owe  to  that 
house  in  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
the  people  can  never  be  told.  But  by  degrees 
there  grew  up  rival  applicants  for  popular 
favor,  and  the  old  directors  of  the  business 
passed  away,  and  by  some  failure  of  financial 
skill  and  care  which  the  public  knows  little 
of  the  house  fell  behind,  until  the  world  was 
startled  to  learn  that  its  obligations  were 
over  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  creditors 
took  possession.  First  the  members  of  the 
house  tried  to  recover  themselves  by  a  com- 
bination with  the  active  young  firm,  the 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  but  that  was. 
perhaps,  not  satisfactory  to  the  creditors,  of 
whom  the  chief  was  the  banker,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  They  have  put  Col.  G.  B.  M.  Har- 
vey, proprietor  of  The  North  American  Re- 
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view,  in  full  charge,  and  the  business  will  be 
continued  under  the  old  name,  which  has  a 
great  commercial  value.  Two  of  the  newer 
and  less  established  magazines  have  been 
suspended,  and  expenses  have  been  greatly 
curtailed,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Harper  fam- 
ily have  withdrawn.  But  Harper's  Monthly, 
Weekly  and  Bazar  will  continue  to  be  issued, 
mostly  under  new  editorship.  This  has  been 
the  most  famous  book  firm  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  had  over  a  thousand  persons 
on  its  weelily  pay  roll,  and  has  made  its  old 
owners  very  wealthy.  With  the  new  man- 
agement, awake  to  the  fresher  problems  of 
finding  the  public,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Harper  &  Brothers  should  not  recover  the 
ground  they  have  lost.  Not  a  little  sympathy 
must  also  go  out  to  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
the  great  publishing  firm  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  establishment  was  burned  down  last 
week,  at  a  loss  of  over  a  million  dollars. 


The  distinction  between  a  real  college  and 
a  fake  college  may  very  likely  be  made  so 
clear  to  the  public  that  the  latter  may  no 
longer  deceive,  even  with  its  fraudulent  de- 
grees. We  are  having  now  associations  of 
colleges,  occupying  various  sections  of  the 
country,  whose  representatives  meet  for 
council  on  common  interests.  One  of  these, 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
held  a  meeting  last  week,  and  adopted  reso- 
lutions looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form entrance  requirement  for  college,  with 
a  common  board  of  examiners.  At  present 
each  college  has  its  own  individual  examina- 
tions of  students  seeking  admission,  on  such 
studies  as  it  chooses,  and  the  examinations 
may  be  stiff  or  easy  as  it  pleases.  So  one 
college  will  admit  students  who  would  be 
rejected  by  another,  and  there  is  no  means 
of  telling,  except  by  suspicion  or  common 
fame,  whether  a  college  is  up  to  or  below 
the  standard  of  decency.  Under  this  new 
and  excellent  plan  all  colleges  will  require 
the  same  tests,  and  the  preparatory  schools 
will  know  what  is  expected  of  them,  and 
they  will  be  represented,  as  well  as  the  col- 
leges, on  the  examining  boards;  and  the  stu- 
dent who  passes,  or  who  falls,  at  the  exam- 
ination will  pass  or  fail  for  all  the  colleges. 
If  a  college  refuses  to  stand  by  this  system 


of  examination  It  conftesses  Itself  unequal  to 
the  class  to  which  it  has  claimed  to  belong. 
It  will  not  be  recognized  as  a  real  college, 
and  its  degrees  will  be  discounted.  One  of 
the  principal  advantages  of  this  new  sys- 
tem Is  that  it  will  set  a  standard  before 
every  public  high  school.  It  must  provide 
instruction  which  will  fit  boys  for  college. 
If  its  pupils  fail  to  pass  the  examination, 
then  it  must  get  a  better  class  of  teachers. 
The  advantage  to  the  public  will  be  great, 
and  it  will  necessarily  do  even  more  for  the 
academies  and  high  schools  than  for  the  col- 
leges. 


The  treaty  between  England,  Germany 
and  the  United  States  for  the  partition  of  the 
Samoan  Islands  was  signed  at  Washington 
last  week,  in  triplicate,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  Governments.  There  re- 
mains simply,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
endorsement  by  the  Senate,  with  regard  to 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  and  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  questions  our  Government  lias 
had  to  meet  will  be  finally  solved.  A  little 
time  since  there  were  sensational  reports 
that  the  United  States  had  rejected  the 
treaty.  The  sole  basis  was  that  the  State 
Department  criticised  the  wording  of  certain 
clauses.  Its  siiggestions  received  the  cordial 
attention  of  the  English  and  German  repre- 
sentatives, and  when  the  final  signing  was 
done  all  three  Governments  expressed  them- 
selves as  perfectly  well  satisfied.  There  re- 
mains now  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  right  government  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  us,  and  for  the  development  of 
their  resources.  We  shall  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  we  can  do  in  comparison 
with  both  Germans  and  English.  It  has  been 
frequently  said  that  the  Germans  were  so 
unpopular  that  the  islanders  would  desert 
their  rule  en  masse.    We  think  not. 


The  Basuto.  Mr.  Maxeke,  and  the  Ameri- 
can missionary,  Mr.  Wilcox,  take  different 
views  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the 
English  and  the  Boers.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Maxeke  was  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  Boers  do  not  allow  the  natives  to  learn 
to  read,  but  Mr.  Wilcox  is,  we  believe,  ex- 
ceptional among  the  American  missionaries 
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In  South  Africa  In  his  opinion  that  the  Eng- 
lish rule  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Boers.    As 
a  whole,    we   believe,   on   the  authority   of 
American   missionaries,   that   Mr.   Maxeke's 
article  gives  a  correct  impression.      There 
are  schools  for  the  natives  in  the  Transvaal, 
a  few,  but  not  the  work  of  Boer  Christians, 
we  believe,  unless  Andrew  Murray's  daugh- 
ter's work  in  Bechuanaland  may  perhaps  be 
an  exception.    He  was  of  Afrikander  stock 
on  his  mother's  side,  and  his  influence  has 
been  felt  in  the  Dutch  churches.    There  is  a 
woman's  missionary  society  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  of  Cape  Colony,  but  its  mis- 
sionaries  in   the   Transvaal   work   only   for 
poor  Dutch  families.    The  South  Africa  Gen- 
eral Mission  is  composed  of  noble  people, 
English  and  Dutch,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
none  of  tlie  Dutch  workers  are  in  the  native 
branch.    Both  Dutch  and  English  are  greatly 
at  fault,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
missionaries  that  English  rule  is  much  bet- 
ter for  the  natives,  and  that  the  English  in- 
tention is  to  treat  them  fairly,  and  that  ex- 
ceptions come  through  unsympathetic  magis- 
trates. 


. . .  .Tlie  football  season  is  over.  The  rules 
of  the  game,  the  technic  and  "  strenuous- 
ness  "  of  the  play  have  not  been  materially 
modified  this  year,  and  yet  the  sport  has  been 
almost  entirely  free  from  hostile  criticism, 
such  as  was  poured  upon  it  in  former  years. 
It  is  hard  to  assign  any  one  cause  for  this, 
but  undoubtedly  the  spirit  of  sport  for  sport's 
sake  has  been  growing  steadily  among  the 
students,  and  the  faculties  have  come  to  see 
that  they  should  take  some  part  in  the  control 
I  of  the  game.  It  is  fortunate  also  for  foot- 
.  ball  that  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  no 
i  longer  regularly  and  unmercifully  whip  the 
[other  colleges,  and  that  the  games  are  for 

le   most   part   played   on   college   grounds 
jrather  than  in  large  cities,  where  the  spec- 

icular  side  of  the  contest  is  made  the  most 

jrominent.    Perhaps  the  one  man  who  has 

lone  moi'e  than  anybody  else  to  purify  col- 
lege  sport  is   Mr.    Casper   Whitney,    whose 

ligh-minded  criticism  in  Harper's  Weekly  de- 

jserves  the  most  grateful  credit. 

...An  Italian  named  Diblasi  murdered  a 
\iealth  officer  in  Boston  and  fled  to  Italy. 


That  Government  refused  to  allow  his  extra- 
dition, perhaps  remembering  how  Italians 
had  been  lynched  in  Louisiana,  but  tried  him 
there  and  condemned  him  to  six  years'  im- 
prisonment. Meanwhile  our  Government 
confesses  to  Italy  its  inability  to  secure  any 
punishment  for  the  men  who  murdered  Ital- 
ian subjects  in  Louisiana  last  summer,  and 
Congress  will  have  to  vote  money  damages 
to  the  relatives.  It  is  very  humiliating,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  put  such  cases 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts. 

We  must  give  our  Board  of  Health  full 

credit  for  its  determination  to  keep  the  bu- 
bonic plague  out  of  this  city,  but  it  does  seem 
as  if  the  absolute  refusal  to  allow  cargoes  to 
be  landed  after  all  possible  disinfection  was 
too  great  severity.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  this  coffee  from  Brazil  could  carry  in- 
fection. It  might  be  landed  from  lighters, 
one  would  think,  so  that  the  infecting  rats. 
If  any  survive  the  steam  and  gas,  shall  have 
no  chance  to  leave  the  vessel.  Trade  is  less 
important  than  health,  yet  what  will  our  peo- 
ple do  if  some  way  is  not  found  to  land  safe 
coffee? 

....The  Greek  play  is  moving  West, 
keeping  well  ahead  of  the  teachers  who  ask 
that  Greek  give  place  to  English  and  French. 
Colorado  College  is  to  present  a  Greek  play 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  February  1st, 
when  that  distinguished  Grecian,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  the  new  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  will  deliver  the 
principal  address  in  the  new  college  audi- 
torium. Thus  the  West  answers  the  East 
and  Greek  holds  its  own. 

....In  Professor  Brlggs's  article  of  last 
week  a  curious  error  inserted  a  negative  in 
a  sentence  where  it  did  not  belong,  thus  re- 
vei'sing  his  meaning.  Speaking  of  the  study 
of  the  English  Bible  in  colleges  and  theo- 
logical schools,  he  said:  "  There  is  reason  for 
this,"  while  the  mistake  makes  him  say, 
"  There  is  no  reason  for  this." 

The  popular  protest  against  the  seat- 
ing of  a  Mormon  polygamist  in  Congress  is 
a  noble  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the 
public  conscience.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Congress  will  find  some  way  to  avoid 
being  soiled  by  his  fellowship. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The    Method    of    the    Spiritual 

Life. 

By  Henry  A.   Stimson,  D.D. 

*'  Wk  live  in  a  time  wtien  the  failure,  or 
rather  the  enfeeblement  of  the  will  has  per- 
haps no  equal,  except  in  the  increasing  inten- 
sity of  the  desires."  This  sentence  from  the 
French  critic,  M.  Brunetifire,  is  worthy  of 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  desire  for  a  religious  quicli- 
ening  of  the  churches  and  the  community. 
It  marks  the  exact  point  at  which  such  spir- 
itual quickening  must  begin  if  it  is  to  be 
genuine  and  permanent.  The  toning  up  of 
the  will  and  the  toning  down  of  the  desires 
are  the  two  aspects  of  the  renewed  Chris- 
tian character,  which  the  times  call  for.  The 
tremendous  increase  in  luxury  on  the  part 
of  the  many  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
prosperous  times  affects  the  entire  commu- 
nity, and  furnishes  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  spiritual  falling  away  from  which  we 
need  deliverance.  This  deliverance  is  no 
easy  task.  Primarily  it  requires  God's  help 
and  there  may  well  be  earnest  prayer  to  that 
end;  but  it  also  depends  upon  obedience  to 
the  law  of  our  spiritual  nature.  It  aims  at 
character,  not  impulse,  at  permanent 
growth,  not  spasmodic  emotion. 

A  revival  of  religious  life  that  shall  be 
genuine,  will  have  these  characteristics:  it 
will  appear  sane— that  is,  reasonable,  and 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  Scripture. 
In  the  type  of  the  religious  life  which  the 
apostle  Paul  strives  to  develop  among  the 
churches  no  feature  is  more  notable  than  its 
common  sense.  However  exalted  his  spirit- 
ual aspirations,  however  keen  his  emotions, 
the  apostle's  feet  are  always  on  the  ground; 
his  exhortations  are  directed  to  a  type  of 
piety  which  commends  itself  to  all  men 
everywhere  for  its  sanity  and  sweet  reason- 
ableness. It  will  also  be  serene— that  is,  it 
will  give  peace  as  well  as  power.  It  will  be 
weather-proof  and  able  to  stand  trial.  And 
it  will  be  sweet  tempered— that  is,  not  cap- 


tious or  harsh  in  judgment  of  others.  If 
has  made  attainments  which  are  strong  an 
satisfying  in  itself  it  will  not  at  once  s( 
them  up  as  a  standard  to  which  everybod 
else  must  conform,  but  will  be  ready  to  b( 
lieve  that  there  are  many  ways  into  th 
kingdom,  and  that  there  are  as  many  type 
of  spiritual  life  as  there  are  Christians.  As  i 
will  be  rooted  in  a  strengthening  of  the  wi 
and  will  find  its  chief  field  in  limiting  the  ii 
tensity  of  the  desires,  it  will  not  be  eager  t 
measure  itself  by  the  diversity  of  judgmen 
or  of  habit  in  the  lives  of  other  Christians 
It  will  find  its  assurance  in  definite  growth 
manifested  in  a  few  simple  lines  of  indl 
vidual  character.  The  man  who  has  beei 
slack  in  his  religious  habits,  fond  of  th 
world,  easily  influenced  by  his  circumstance 
or  by  the  example  of  others,  self  indulgen 
and  quick  to  adapt  his  views  to  his  practice 
will  be  seen  with  settled  habits,  well  con 
trolled  desires,  a  patient  faith  with  referenc( 
to  God,  and  a  generous  judgment  toward  hii 
fellows,  while  he  is  severe  In  his  discipline. 
With  this  as  the  goal  of  a  quickened  spirit 
ual  life,  the  practical  question  is.  How  is  i' 
to  be  attained  ?  We  cannot  all  go  t( 
Keswick  or  Northfield,  nor  all  sit  un 
der  Andrew  Murray  or  Mr.  Meyer;  w< 
cannot  all  go  on  a  mission  or  enter  a  settle 
ment.  We  may  well  desire  the  patieni 
faith  of  France's  Havergal,  the  nearness 
to  God  of  Archbishop  Fenelon  or  Leigh 
ton,  the  burning  zeal  of  Henry  Drummond, 
or  the  spiritual  power  of  Tamil  David  or  D. 
L.  Moody;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
God  gives  to  the  world  great  Christians,  as 
he  does  gx'eat  geniuses,  for  exceptional  pur 
poses;  but  he  shows  what  he  thinks  of  com 
mon  people  and  of  common  Christians  bj 
the  numbers  he  makes  of  them.  Each  has 
his  own  work  to  do,  his  own  niche  to  fill 
and  it  is  as  mistaken  to  set  up  exceptiona 
spiritual  standards  as  it  is  exceptional  stand 
ards  of  intellectual  power.  The  first  step  i> 
Christian  achievement  is  to  be  willing  to  tak 
life  as  it  Is,  and  to  use  the  powers  whicl 
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(Jod  has  granted  to  us,  striving  to  develop 
them  to  their  best  exercise  w^ithout  envy  of 
those  who  have  more,  and  without  pride  be- 
fore those  who  have  less. 

The  first  access  of  faith  comes  when  we  are 
willing  to  let  God  guide,  and  the  first  glimpse 
of  clearer  spiritual  vision  when  we  see  that 
God's  ways  are  best.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  "  In  most  burdens  there  is  a  safeguard, 
in  all  a  duty,  and  in  some  the  greatest  hap- 
piness allotted  to  human  existence."  This  is 
a  hard  saying,  and  most  of  all  difficult  to  ac- 
cept as  applied  to  one's  self.  It  marks  the 
royal  road  in  which  Jesus  himself  walked, 
the  way  of  hardship  and  of  pain,  for  which 
the  reason  is  not  made  daily  clear  and  the 
end  is  distant  and  unseen.  Prom  the  Lord's 
day  to  this  it  has  often  supplied  the  first 
test,  as  it  has  always  marked  the  supreme 
attainment  of  the  Christian  who  has  aspira- 
tions for  divine  companionship.  The  sources 
of  spiritual  power  are  not  in  hiding  the 
lovely  things  of  Jesus  in  the  heart,  as  Mary 
did,  but  in  fellowship  in  his  sufferings. 

The  second  step  in  attainment  is  to  culti- 
vate serenity  under  discipline.  Many  Chris- 
tians bow  in  silence  under  a  discipline  which 
they  feel  they  cannot  escape.  It  is  as  the 
dull,  patient  ox  under  the  yoke.  There  is  lit- 
tle in  it  of  living  faith.  But  when  a  Chris- 
tian has  such  confidence  in  the  love  of  God, 
such  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  God 
has  helped  him  hitherto,  such  restful 
faith  In  the  promises,  such  clarified  vision 
of  what  is  in  store  for  him  in  time  to  come, 
that  he  accepts  the  discipline  that  has  been 
assigned,  in  quietness  and  peace,  even  tho 
it  be  the  sorrow  that  strikes  to  the  he^rt,  or 
the  disappointment,  or  the  weary  toil,  some- 
times so  much  harder  to  bear  than  actual 
sorrow,  then  he  may  know  that  he  is  sur- 
rendering himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
Lord,  and  is  surely  making  progress  in  the 
way  which  cannot  fail  of  attaining  a  bless- 
ing. His  path  will  be  attended  by  no 
ecstacy;  he  may  have  no  leisure,  or  no  heart, 
for  the  joys  of  a  "  retreat;  "  his  words  of 
exhortation  to  others  may  be  faint  and  stam- 
mering, and  in  the  day  of  the  reaping  of 
earthly  harvests  he  may  have  little  to  show; 
but  for  all  that  he  Is  In  a  sure  path; 
he    will    be    a    light   to    those    who    sit    in 


darkness,  a  comfort  and  strength  to  many 
who  but  for  him  would  rebel  against  God. 

In  a  word  the  method  of  the  spiritual  life 
is  to  be  willing  to  be  what  we  are,  and  to  do 
what  lies  before  us,  because  it  is  God's  ap- 
pointment; and  in  doing  it  faithfully  and 
patiently  we  are  doing  his  will.  There  is  no 
surer  promise  than  that  to  the  man  whom 
the  Lord  when  he  comes  shall  find  so  doing. 
The  Savior's  promise  is  to  be  with  us  al- 
ways; not  that  we  shall  always  be  conscious 
that  he  is  with  us.  And  the  struggle  after 
vivid  consciousness  of  a  divine  presence  may 
easily  become  that  unwholesome  self-scrut- 
iny M'hich  dwells  hard  by  hypocrisy,  and  is 
the  prolific  mother  of  spiritual  doubt.  God 
promises  power,  but  a  power  that  is  rather 
the  privilege  to  be  sons  of  God  than  the  mere 
force  to  do  great  things.  Our  Lord  said. 
Rejoice,  not  that  devils  are  subject  unto 
you,  but  rather  that  your  names  are  written 
in  heaven.  In  the  cry  for  a  revival,  are  we 
not  in  danger  of  forgetting  this  antithesis, 
and  of  measuring  our  attainments  by  some 
visible  result  rather  than  by  the  quiet  as- 
surance that  comes  to  the  heart  out  of  the 
heavenly  inheritance  ?  As  a  preparation  for 
united  prayer  and  for  earnest  effort  to  know 
what  the  will  of  God  is  with  us,  that  we 
may  do  it,  it  is  well  for  us  to  begin  with  ask- 
ing, Am  I  not  a  Christian  ?  If  that  is  doubt- 
ful, let  us  first  of  all  make  sure  of  it.  If  it  is 
not  doubtful,  and  the  voice  in  my  heart  tells 
me  that  Christ  is  to  me  all  in  all,  then  what- 
ever I  may  desire  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
power  of  blessing  I  shall  begin  by  seeking 
to  be  established  in  the  serene  faith  that  I 
am  his  and  he  is  mine.  If,  by  his  help, 
I  can  brace  up  my  will,  binding  it  to  the 
stedfast  task  of  patient,  daily  service,  and 
can  fix  my  desires  on  the  quiet  joys  of  the 
Spirit,  rather  than  upon  the  passing  -pleas- 
ures of  the  hour,  I  know  that  my  prayer  is 
already  answered  and  I  am  attaining  the 
growth  my  soul  covets. 

New  York  City. 


Dr.   De  Costa    Goes  Home. 

Dr.  De  Costa  has  done  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him— he  has  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
man conimuuiou.  He  lias  satisfied  himself 
and  is  glad,  he  has  satibfied  us  and  we  are 
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glad.  If  he  belongs  there  he  ought  to  go 
there.  There  he  seeks  rest,  and  there  we 
hope  he  will  find  authority  and  peace. 

Dr.  De  Costa  has  been  best  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  his  persistent 
assertions  of  "  the  Failure  of  Protestant- 
ism." He  has  always  disliked  the  word 
Protestant— aud  a  bad  woixi  it  is  for  a  re- 
ligious body— and  has  -called  himself  a 
"  Catholic,"  meaning  .thereby  an  Anglican, 
which  is  another  bad  name,  just  as  almost 
all  denominational  names  are  bad  and  di- 
visive. We  are  all  disciples,  brethren,  Chris- 
tians; but  we  cannot  all  be  Protestants,  or 
Presbyterians,  or  Congregationalists,  or  Wes- 
lyans.  or  Lutherans,  or  Baptists.  Still  there 
is  not  much  in  a  name,  and  it  was  making 
quite  too  much  of  his  antipathy  to  the  woixJ 
Protestant  to  be  driven  by  it  into  the  Catholic 
Church. 

To  us  it  seems  a  strange  and  ridiculous 
absurdity  to  speak  of  the  failure  of  .Protes- 
tantism, meaning  by  Protestantism  the  Evan- 
gelical communions  that  do  not  accept  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Representing,  as  we 
do,  the  fellowship  of  these  Churches,  we 
may  be  liable  to  prejudice,  but  it  would  seem 
to  us  that  if  there  be  any  "  failure  "  it  is  not 
on  our  side.  Looked  at  in  the  largest  way 
it  seems  to  us  that  Protestantism  has  made 
abler,  mightier,  more  advanced  nations  than 
iias  Catholicism;  that  it  has  done  more  for 
learning  during  these  last  three  centuries; 
that  its  influence  has  been  nobler  for  liberty 
and  progress,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  outstrip- 
ping Its  rival  in  numbers  and  In  the  control  of 
the  world.  We  think  we  see  a  good  reason 
for  it  In  the  independence  and  liberty  of 
thought  which  Protestantism  encourages  in 
the  search  for  truth.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
Protestantism  has  at  all  failed  in  producing 
saintly  men  and  women,  in  elevating  the 
conscience  of  the  people,  and  in  the  work  of 
converting  the  world. 

But  Dr.  De  Costa  leaves  the  Protestant  fold 
because  it  ceases  to  provide  any  defense  for 
the  Bible.  What  has  provoked  him  beyond 
endurance  is  the  admission  of  Professor 
Briggs  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Catholic  Church  should  not  admit  Professor 
Briggs  if  he  should  some  time  wish  to  join 
it,  as  people  have  surmised  he  might.    The 


Catholic  Church  has  no  doctrine  of  Holy 
Scripture  that  forbids  the  acceptance  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  and 
Catholic  scholars,  like  Lenormant,  have  been 
among  its  brilliant  advocates.  Dr.  De  Costa 
might  vei-y  possibly  find  himself  in  the  very 
sort  of  company  which  he  has  fled  from. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  creeds  and 
catechisms  of  the  Catholic  Church  which 
would  antagonize  the  positions  which  Profes- 
sor Briggs  lays  down  in  the  articles  we  pub- 
lish from  his  pen  this  week  and  last.  Indeed 
that  Church  depends  not  on  the  authority  or 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  but  on  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Church.  To  illustrate  its 
relation  to  the  Scriptures  we  take  up  the 
Baltimore  Catechism,  and  its  "  Explana- 
tion," approved  by  the  whole  row  of  Ameri- 
can archbishops  and  bishops,  and  we  find 
in  the  index  "Holy  Days,"  "Holy  Oils,"  and 
"  Holy  AVater,"  but  no  Holy  Scripture,  nor 
any  chapter,  section  or  sentence  given  to  any 
teaching  about  the  Bible  in  the  393  pages  of 
the  volume.  Dr.  De  Costa  has  perfect  liberty 
in  that  Church  to  hold  that  Judith  is  Bible, 
or  with  Lenormant  that  it  is  all  a  pious 
novelet,  or  with  Mivart  that  the  Genesis 
story  of  creation  is  unhistorical.  Neverthe- 
less he  has  gone  where  we  think  he  properly 
belongs,  and  we  wish  him  all  the  surcease  of 
sorrow  which  comes  from  putting  one's 
thinking  machinery  under  the  mastership  of 
an  infallible  authority. 


For  some  time  it  has  been 
A   Theological      ^^^  general  impression  that 

^  Union     Theological     Semi- 

nary in  this  city  would  develop  sooner  or 
later  into  a  theological  university.  That  plan, 
it  is  now  announced,  is  being  perfected  and 
the  directors  are  expecting  to  extend  the 
AAork  ol  the  seminary  along  university  lines 
and  provide  greater  advantages  for  theolog- 
ical students  and  lay  workers  than  have  ever 
before  been  offered  by  any  similar  institution 
in  the  United  States.  The  board's  policy 
contemplates  an  augmentation  of  the  teach- 
ing force,  library  enlargement,  increased  fa- 
cilities for  practical  Christian  work  and  train- 
ing therein  and  increased  material  equip- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  $1,000,000  will  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  plans  already  for- 
mulated, including  additional  professorships, 
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lectures  by  well-known  scholars  and  different 
departments  of  Christian  study  and  Christian 
worli,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  different 
churches.  Supplementary  endowments  are 
also  desired  in  other  departments.  The  di- 
rectors hope  to  make  these  positions  so  at- 
tractive as  to  command  the  services  of  men 
of  the  first  rank  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. One  prominent  feature  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  library  facilities,  having  regard  not 
only  to  the  needs  of  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  seminary  and  the  allied  insti- 
tutions—Columbia and  New  York  Universi- 
ties—but also  of  the  general  public,  and  it 
hopes  to  co-operate  effectively  with  the  gen- 
eral movement  in  this  city  toward  an  asso- 
ciation of  libraries.  With  regard  to  prac- 
tical Christian  work  it  hopes  to  enter  into 
closer  relations  with  the  Union  Settlement, 
so  that  the  students  may  all  have  opportunity 
for  actual  contact  with  and  careful  study  of 
the  social  and  spiritual  needs  of  men.  In 
view  of  the  magnitude  and  wide  relations  of 
this  plan  the  co-operation  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  theological  education  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Old 
Minister 


There  is  probably  no  problem 
before  the  churches  more  prac- 
tically difficult  than  that  of  the 

j  old  minister,  and  Dr.  John  Watson  has  taken 
up  the  subject  in  his  peculiarly  trenchant 

I  style  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.    After  dis- 

I  cussing  the  various  possibilities  in  the  case, 
recalling  the  suggestion  that  the  old  minister 
really  ought  to  be  shot  and  that  if  he  had 
any  sense  of  propriety  he  would  die  when  he 
got  to  the  age  of  fifty-five,  etc.,  he  queries 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  organize  a  re- 
tirement scheme  that  would  place  the  minis- 
try on  the  same  basis  as  the  army  and  navy. 
Naval  and  military  officers  are  retired  per- 
force soon  after  the  age  of  sixty,  and  thus 
the  active  service  Is  kept  up  to  the  full.    The 

»1  man  who  has  given  thirty  to  forty  years  of 
hard  labor  is  taken  care  of  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  on  at  least  half  the  salary  that  he  had 
during  his  active  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  available  for  special  calls  as  they  may 
be  made.  In  this  way  the  objection  that 
whereas  In  law  and  medicine  age  Increases 
▼alue  rather  than  diminishes  It  will  be  met, 
\  and  any  personal  feeling  will   be   obviated. 


Under  the  existing  conditions  Dr.  Watson 
says  that  many  a  man  is  forced  to  retire  un- 
der circumstances  which  make  one  almost  de- 
spair of  Christianity.  Dr.  Watson  certainly 
has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  whether 
people  will  agree  with  him  or  not  his  words 
deserve  careful  thought.  It  is  true  that  the 
situation  of  the  aged  or  infirm  minister  who, 
after  giving  his  best  life  to  the  churches,  un- 
less he  happens  to  have  Individual  means,  is 
left  in  the  lurch  often  to  suffer,  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  churches.  Some  way  out  of  it  should 
be  found. 


There  is  at  least  one  advan- 
The  Mormon  ^^^g^  j^  ^j^^  election  of  Rob- 
Menace  gj.^g  ^^  Congress  from  Utah. 
It  forces  attention  to  the  general  Mormon 
question  and  makes  evident  wherein  the  real 
menace  of  that  movement  consists.  A  great 
many  consider  it  to  be  in  its  doctrine  of  po- 
lygamy, so  contrary  to  the  whole  principle  of 
American  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
polygamy  is  a  symptom,  not  the  disease  it- 
self, and  follows  as  a  natural  corollary  of  the 
general  articles  of  faith  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  their  doctrine  of  God,  or  rather  of 
Gods,  simply  men  and  women  grown  large 
and  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter,  identified 
entirely  with  the  lower  types  of  human  life. 
These  fundamental  principles  of  Mormon- 
ism  constitute  the  great  danger  of  that  or- 
ganization, and  any  effort  to  overcome  that 
danger  must  be  based  upon  the  recognition 
of  this  fact.  It  is  something  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  statute  law,  which  may  limit 
certain  manifestations  but  cannot  touch 
the  fundamental  principle.  It  is  modified 
somewhat  by  public  education,  and  yet  the 
best  of  schools  can  only  skirmish  around  It 
rather  than  attack  it  fundamentally,  Inas- 
much as  the  moment  these  principles  of  Mor- 
monism  are  touched  upon  the  Mormon  chil- 
dren are  inevitably  withdrawn,  and  in  the 
public  schools  no  reference  to  them  Is 
made.  The  ordinary  efforts  of  the  different 
home  mission  boards  are  invaluable,  but  are 
necessarily  limited  by  a  number  of  consid- 
erations. The  great  thing  Is  to  reach  In  some 
way  the  individual  Mormons,  especially 
young  people,  scattered  as  they  are  through- 
out Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Nevada.    That  this  li 
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being  recognized  more  and  more  is  evident 
on  every  hand  and  is  tlie  special  purpose  Oi 
an  organization  to  wliich  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  The  Independent,— the 
Utah  Gospel  Mission,  which  plans  to  conduct 
colporter  work  by  trained  young  men  using 
camping  wagons  and  reaching  the  entire 
Mormon  people  throughout  thie  at  least  240 
places  in  Utah  itself,  not  to  speals  of  other 
States,  where  there  is  no  Christian  work  at 
all.  Then  there  is  evangelistic  work  with 
outdoor  services  in  each  village  supplement- 
ed by  mail  work,  and  outside  work  by  special 
literature,  addresses  and  through  the  press  to 
meet  the  influences  of  the  Mormon  mission- 
aries, who  to  the  number  of  at  least  2,000  are 
sedulously  carrying  on  their  work  all  over 
the  land.  The  work  is  under  the  immediate 
care  of  the  Rev.  John  D.  Nutting,  with  a 
board  of  directors  located  at  Cleveland,  in- 
cluding President  Thwing,  of  Adelbert  Col- 
lege, Dr.  George  H.  McGrew  and  others. 
Prominent  ministers  in  this  region  are  also 
greatly  interested  in  it. 


the  character  of  these  campaigns  and  their 
success. 


Church 
Year-Books 


Among  the  modern  innova- 
tions rendered  necessary  by 
the  great  development  of 
church  life  is  the  custom  in  many  of  the  large 
churches  of  publishing  an  annual  year-book. 
Those  sent  forth  by  the  great  churches  of 
New  York  City,  St.  George's,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, the  Brick  Church,  the  University 
Place  Church,  and  others,  are  veritable  mines 
of  wealth  of  information  as  to  the  work  that 
is  being  done,  and  no  one  can  look  through 
them  without  realizing  that  the  Christian 
churches  of  this  region  are  doing  more  than 
has  been  supposed.  The  year-book  of  St. 
George's  Church,  for  example,  covers  230 
pages,  with  its  record  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, the  executive  boards,  the  chapters  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  as  well  as  the 
membership  of  the  church,  the  Sabbath 
school  and  the  record  of  admissions  and 
deaths.  One  interesting  feature  of  this  last 
issue  is  the  record  of  the  representation  of 
the  church  in  the  war.  About  one  hundred 
men  enlisted.  Some  saw  service  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  in  both  the  regular  and  vol- 
unteer regiments;  none  were  wounded,  but 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  and  two 
died  of  fever.    Such  facts  explain  to  a  degree 


Christian 
Catholic   Church 


This  Church  is  passing 
through  troublous  times. 
At  least  its  General 
Overseer,  Dr.  Dowie,  is,  and  that  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  He  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  one  of  his  subordinates  to  give 
an  accounting  for  the  funds  that  have  been 
pouring  into  his  treasury;  he  has  been  up  be- 
fore the  courts  for  maltreatment  of  the  sick, 
and  both  in  Ohio  and  Chicago  mobs  have  at- 
tacked him  while  endeavoring  to  hold  meet- 
ings. The  challenge  is  by  a  Mr.  Fair  of  Phil- 
adelphia, placed  by  Dr.  Dowie  in  charge  of 
a  congregation  in  that  city.  Mr.  Fair  states 
that  under  the  rules  all  tithes  must  be  sent 
directly  to  Chicago,  any  sums  necessary  for 
local  expenses  being  then  returned  by  Dr. 
Dowie.  This  rule  Mr.  Fair  followed  very 
carefully.  He  collected  all  he  could  and  im- 
mediately forwarded  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  an  account  of  expenses.  No  re- 
turn, however,  came.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Fair,  his  wife  and  some  friends  put  a  con- 
siderable sum  into  Dr.  Dowie's  various  in- 
vestments. They  began,  however,  to  have 
some  doubts  and  called  for  an  accounting. 
The  prompt  answer  was  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  to  one  of 
his  missionaries,  dismissal  and  general 
charges  of  malfeasance.  Mr.  Fair  proposes 
to  see  if  he  can  get  hold  of  his  investments, 
but  considerable  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  his 
success.  The  charges  of  malpractice  have 
been  increasing,  and  a  physician  who  was 
with  Dr.  Dowie  for  some  time  but  has  with- 
drawn in  disgust  gives  some  serious  testi- 
mony as  to  the  number  of  deaths  under  the 
Dowie  treatment.  The  Chicago  mob  seems 
to  have  been  aroused  by  a  widespread  con- 
viction that  the  method  practiced  by  the 
doctor  in  his  faith  treatment  was  dangerous 
to  life.  He  was  besieged  till  past  midnight, 
his  guard  pelted  with  eggs  and  stones,  win- 
dows were  broken,,  and  it  took  a  considera- 
ble force  of  police  to  protect  him. 


It  has  been  the  uniform  testi- 
mony   of    missionaries    that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  be  met  with  in  mission  work  in  China  ifl 


Romanizing 
Chinese 


Religious 
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the  language,  and  especially  the  alphabet 
Comparatively  few  of  the  common  people 
read,  and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for 
them  to  loain  after  they  have  passed  youth. 
Some  of  the  missionaries  have  urged  that 
the  language  be  Romanized.  This  has  been 
done  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  already  printed  the  Gospels 
in  Canton  Colloquial  and  the  Epistles  in 
Hiughua  Colloquial  in  the  Roman  alphabet. 
The  testimony  on  every  hand  is  that  wher- 
ever it  has  been  tried  it  has  proved  its  value. 
The  Rev.  William  N.  Brewster,  writing  in 
The  Chinese  Recorder,  gives  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  success  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  long  delay  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. A  year  of  careful  study  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  enable  the  ordinary  convert  to 
read  with  ease  and  pleasure  a  single  page  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  classical  lan- 
guage; a  boy  in  ten  days  was  able  to  do  more 
reading  on  the  Romanized  plan  than  he  would 
have  in  as  many  years  on  the  other.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  a  beginning,  and  there  is 
very  much  yet  to  be  done.  The  conservatism 
of  the  nation  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  over- 
come, but  groups  are  being  formed  in  many 
of  the  stations  and  the  worlc  is  progressing. 
Many  of  those  who  have  studied  it  carefully 
affirm  that  if  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome 
the  advance  of  Christianity  in  China  will  be 
greater  than  any  could  have  anticipated. 


No  further  action  has  been  taken  in  re- 
gard to  a  pastor  for  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church.  There  were  reports  that  the  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan  had  definitely  announced 
that  he  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
accept  the  call,  but  no  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregatiou  has  been  summoned  to  act  upon 
the  matter.  It  is  reported  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  of 
Washington,  Moderator  of  the  last  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly,  for  the  place.  With 
regard  to  the  Warszawiak  case  the  presby- 
tery has  reversed  the  action  of  the  session 
and  appointed  a  judicial  commission.  Dr. 
S.  B.  Rossiter  has  resigned  his  pastorate,  to 
take  up  the  work  of  the  McAU  mission  in 
France,  in  which  he  became  much  inter- 
ested during  his  stay  in  charge  of  the  Amer- 
ican chapel  in  Paris.  Meanwhile  the  forward 
movement  In  the  Presbyterian  churches  is 


being  pressed,  and  there  are  indications  of  a 
greatly  increased  spiritual  interest  in  the 
churches,  special  meetings  being  held  in  sev- 
eral of  them. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Epworth 

League  has  closed  the  Schell  case  by  accept- 
ing the  resignation  of  Dr.  Schell  as  General 
Secretary  of  the  League  and  electing  to  suc- 
ceed him  Dr.  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield.  The 
Board  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Schell  expresses  its  regret  at  dissolving  the 
bonds  of  "  friendly  and  efficient  relation- 
ship "  which  have  so  long  bound  them  to- 
gether, and  its  admiration  for  "  his  sweetness 
of  spirit,  his  energy,  resourcefulness  and 
marked  ability."  The  "  serious  official 
wrong  "  which  compelled  the  resignation  is 
mildly  referred  to  as  a  "  difference  of  opin- 
ion." Such  action  really  puts  a  premium  on 
sharp  dealing  where  it  needed  a  direct  re- 
buke. Dr.  Thirkield  has  been  for  fifteen 
years  president  of  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  has  done  a 
notable  work  for  the  colored  people.  He  is 
still  comparatively  a  young  man,  and  there 
is  general  belief  that  the  League  will  have 
a  new  Impulse  for  its  work. 

An  additional   step   toward   Christian 

unity  has  been  taken  by  the  different  young 
people's  societies  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
uniform  weekly  prayer  meeting  topics  by  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Epworth  League, 
Baptist  Young  People's  Union,  and  most  of 
the  other  kindred  organizations.  In  addition 
there  is  furnished  for  the  coming  year  a 
course  of  topics  to  be  made  the  basis  of  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  study,  the  theme  being 
"  A  Year's  Study  of  Christ's  Parables."  Al- 
lowance is  made,  of  course,  for  special  meet- 
ings, but  in  general  it  is  hoped  thus  to 
strengthen  the  local  prayer  meetings,  which 
are  really  the  basis  of  effective  work. 

The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brook- 
lyn has  accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr.  R. 
S.  Storrs  as  their  pastor,  and  immediately 
appointed  him  pastor  emeritus.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  change  will  take  place  on  Jan- 
uary 1st.  A  large  committee  has  already 
been  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
securing  of  an  active  pastor.  There  has  also 
been  talk  about  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Storrs,  to 
be  erected  within  the  church,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  long  pastorate. 


FINANCIAL. 


The^Currency  Bills. 

The  House  Caucus  Committee  having  pub- 
lislied  its  currency  bill,  it  Is  now  said  that 
the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  undertake  to  add  to  it  provisions 
for  refunding  almost  the  entire  national  debt 
with  new  bonds  having  a  long  time  to  run 
and  bearing  interest  at  2%  per  cent.    This 
proposition   introduces  complications   which 
should  be  avoided.    The  House  bill  begins 
with  a  perfectly  plain  declaration  that  the 
standard  unit  of  value  shall  be,  as  it  now 
is,  the  gold  dollar.    All  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  are  made  pay- 
able in  gold  coin.    A  division  of  issue  and  re- 
demption Is  created  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  this  is  to  guard  the  redemption  re- 
serve, which  must  be  equal  to  one-quarter  of 
the  value  of  the   United   States  notes  and 
Treasury  notes    outstanding.    This    require- 
quirement  would    make    the    reserve  about 
$109,000,000  at  the  present  time.    Greenbacks 
redeemed  in  gold  must  be  paid  out  again  only 
in  exchange  for  gold.    Banks  are  permitted 
to  issue  circulation  up  to  the  par  value  of 
their  deposited  bonds,  and  for  the  present 
tax  on  circulation  is  substituted  a  tax  of  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  bank's 
capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits.  Large 
banks  issuing  a  small  quantity  of  circulat- 
ing notes    may  be  paying  now  a  circulation 
tax  less  than  that  paid  by  a  small  bank.  The 
effect  of  the  change  would  be  to  increase  the 
taxes  of  large  banks   and   reduce  those  of 
small  ones.    The  bill  would  suffer  no  con- 
siderable loss    if    this    provision    should  be 
taken  out  and  a  merely  nominal  tax  on  cir- 
culation substituted  for  the  present  rate.  The 
provisions   of  the   bill  which   relate  to   the 
standard  and  to  measures  for  the  sure  main- 
tenance of  it  are  excellent,  except  that  some 
amendment  to  the  requirement  as  to  the  size 
of  the  reserve  is  needed,  and  there  is  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
retroactive  provision  making  all  the  previous 
issues  of  bonds  payable  in  gold  coin,  because 
these  were  not  exactly  the  terms  of  the  con- 
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tract.  The  Senate  bill  (not  yet  published) 
will,  it  is  said,  be  not  less  explicit  in  aflirm- 
Ing  the  gold  standard  and  will  require  a  re- 
serve of  $150,000,000,  but  its  provisions  con- 
cerning circulation  and  taxes  will  be  af- 
fected by  its  project  for  refunding  the  debt. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  if  the  Senate 
should  attach  a  refunding  amendment  to  the 
House  bill— which  may  be  passed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion—a majority  for  it  could  not  be  found  in 
the  House.  The  proposed  refunding  would 
affect  bonds  to  the  par  value  of  about  $800,- 
000,000  (certain  issues  being  excluded),  and 
the  bulk  of  these  would  be  the  4  per  cents 
of  1907  and  the  5  per  cents  of  1904.  Bonds 
of  these  two  issues  amounting  to  about  $635,- 
000,000,  par  value,  will  become  due  within 
eight  years.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Government  will  be  ready  to  pay  off  so  large 
a  part  of  the  debt  in  1904  and  1907.  The 
question  is  whether  refunding  now  by  the 
payment  of  a  considerable  premium  to  hold- 
ers should  be  preferred  to  refunding  at  the 
maturity  of  the  bonds  by  exchanging  for 
them  long-term  low  rate  bonds  at  par.  One 
object  of  refunding  now  is  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  securities  which  are  the  basis  of 
bank  circulation.  The  Republican  majority 
in  the  House  is  small,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
few  Republicans  will  not  vote  for  a  project 
involving  the  payment  of  large  premiums 
and  the  extension  of  the  interest  payments 
for  25  or  30  years  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
the   national   banking   system. 


Financial    Items. 

The  receipts  of  the  national  Treasury 
in  November  exceeded  the  expenditures  by 
$6,175,725,  and  the  surplus  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  is  about  $13,500,- 
000. 

Up  to  the  end  of  last  week  about  $18,- 

000,000  of  bonds  had  been  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  response  to  Secretary  Gage's 
offer  to  purchase  $25,000,000,    The  time  io 
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which  sales  may  be  made  has  been  extended 
to  the  23d  inst. 

....Our  exports  of  manufactures  of  Iron 
and  steel  for  the  ten  months  ending  with 
October  were   $86,162,000,   against  $67,290,- 

000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

London  capitalists  who  recently  ob- 
tained control  of  all  the  street  railways  in 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  have  placed  in 
Pittsburg  an  order  for  the  electric  generating 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  entire  system. 

....The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Rail- 
road Company  made  a  contract  last  week 
for  the  shipment  of  2,000  tons  of  pig  iron  to 
Italy,  at  the  high  prices  now  current  here, 
which  indicates  that  prices  in  Europe  have 
risen  with  the  remarkable  advance  in  this 
country. 

....  Dun's  review  of  last  week's  trade  says 
that  "  business  continues  wonderfully  large, 
prosperous  and  healthy."  The  volume  of 
trade  represented  by  exchanges  at  the  prin- 
cipal clearing  houses  for  November  was 
22.5  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year,  and  46 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1892. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Jesup,  who  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  of  this  city, 
has  resigned  that  position  to  accept  the  vice- 

1  presidency  of  the  Securities  Company,  a  new 
{corporation  which  will  commence  business  in 

New  York  about  the  first  of  January,  1900. 

....At  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  are  at  work  on  the  great  iron  and 
(steel  plant  projected  by  the  Dominion  Iron 
i&  Steel  Company,  of  which  Henry  M.  Whit- 
Jaey,  of  Boston,  is  president.  During  the  next 
two  years  $6,250,000  will  be  expended  there. 
The  iron  ore  will  be  brought  from  Newfound- 
and. 

I    The    Merchants'    Association    of    this 

iblty  has  undertaken  to  make  a  thorough  ex- 

imlnatlon  of  all  questions  involved  in  the 

)ropo6ed  contract  with  the  Ramapo  Water 

"lorapany  for  an  additional  supply  of  water 

t  a  cost  (in  forty  years)  of  $200,000,000.  and 

ction  upon  the  proposed  contract  has  been 

eferred  for  three  months  to  give  the  Associ- 

tlon  time  to  complete  its  Investigation.    An 

ppeal  is  made  to  citizens  for  contributions 

1  meet  the  Association's  hfeavy  otitlay  In  the 


prosecution  of  this  important  work,  and  we 
hope  there  will  be  a  generous  response. 

....The  Audit  Company  has  published  Its 
second  annual  edition  of  the  "  Directory  of 
Directors,"  a  very  useful  volume,  containing 
an  alphabetical  list  of  citizens  holding  the  of- 
fice of  director  in  the  corporations  of  New 
York  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  also  a 
list  of  the  corporations,  accompanied  by  the 
names  of  their  directors  and  principal  offi 
cers.  This  is  a  valuable  book,  affording  a 
means  of  estimating  Individual  credit,  pre- 
senting a  fine  list  of  16,000  names  for  sell- 
ing and  advertising  purposes,  and  commend- 
ing itself  to  busy  men  in  the  corporation 
world  as  a  convenient  work  for  quick  ref- 
erence. 

....The  Directors  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  have  voted  to  recom- 
mend to  the  .shareholders  an  increase  of  the 
capital  stock  to  $10,000,000.  The  present 
capital  is  $1,000,000.  Among  the  reasons 
given  for  this  recommendation  are  the  re- 
markable increase  of  business  of  the  City 
Bank,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  de- 
sire to  avoid  the  restriction  of  the  national 
banking  law  which  prevents  national  banks 
from  making  a  direct  loan  of  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  their  capital  stock  to  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation.  If  the  new  arrange- 
ment is  approved  by  the  shareholders  the  to- 
tal security  afforded  to  the  bank's  depositors 
will  be  $25,000,000  divided  as  follows:  Paid- 
in  capital,  $10,000,000;  shareholders'  liabil- 
ity, $10,000,000;  surplus  and  undivided  prof- 
Its,  $5,000,000. 

....Dividends  and  coupons  announced: 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  coupons,  De- 
cember 1st,  at  Central  Trust  Company. 

United  States  Leather  Company  (preferred), 
$1.50  per  share,  payable  January  2d. 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Company  (preferred)  1% 
per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  December  15. 

Sales  of  Bank    and    Trust    Company 

Stocks  during  the  past  week  : 

BANKS. 

America. 4.57     1  Fourth l?5 

Chatham 3I0J4  |  Gallatin ilOH 

North  America 203 


Chemical 3fl00 

Citizens' ^M% 

City 20071^ 

Corn  Exchange 375H 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Twelfth  V7ard 134 

Western 350 


Bankers' 211^ 

International    Rank- 
ing and  Trust 160H 

Produce  Exfehtage. .  .185 


State 426H 

Trust  Co.  of  America  229% 
Union 1414^^ 


INSURANCE. 


The  Old  Moral. 

Mr.  John  M.  Pbice,  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  was 
In  his  lifetime  a  man  of  considerable  prom- 
inecce,  and  was  especially  known  for  his 
advocacy  of  life  insurance  by  fraternal  and 
assessment  societies.  He  acted  upon  his 
own  advice,  having  had  at  one  time  at  least 
$50,000  in  such  nominal  insurance.  In  1878 
he  paid  the  Kansas  Masonic, Order  $8.05;  in 
1892,  $43.20,  and  before  he  died  the  demands 
forced  him  to  drop  out.  In  1878  he  paid 
$16.95  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias;  in  1892  he 
paid  $83.10  on  the  same  policy.  In  1879  he 
paid  $19.50  to  the  Knights  of  Honor;  in 
1892,  $48.  In  the  Chicago  Masonic  Aid 
$37.50  became  $103.62;  in  the  Mutual  Re- 
serve his  $40  had  become  $149.90  in  1892;  in 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  (association  of 
America)  he  paid  in  1884  $88.40  on  $10,000, 
$299.50  in  1892,  and  $1,600  in  all  before  it 
went  to  deserved  destruction.  A  number  of 
his  trusted  societies  died  before  him,  and 
during  his  last  years  his  friends  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  help  raise  the  means  for  meeting 
the  increasing  demands  from  those  which 
remained.  So  at  his  death  nearly  half 
of  his  assessment  insurance  was  gone— some 
because  it  become  too  heavy  to  carry  and 
some  because  the  societies  had  collapsed. 

The  moral  is  not  new— what  sound  moral 
is  ?  It  takes  money  to  pay  life  insurance. 
It  must  be  got  In  before  it  can  be  paid  out. 
Large  promises  are  easy  and  agreeable  at 
the  beginning,  but  broken  expectations  and 
a  bitter  crop  of  disappointments  Inevitably 
come  later.  If  you  want  life  insurance  ex- 
pect and  arrange  to  pay  for  it;  or  else  (the 
brutally  plain  truth  is  kindness)  join  a  young 
assessment  society  and  do  not  fail  to  die 
soon. 


Insurance  Items. 

The  Mutual  Life  has  filed  plans  for 
two  large  office  buildings.  One  of  these,  a 
fifteen-story  structure,  will  replace  the  four 
five-story  buildings  now  standing  on  lots  20, 
22,  24  and  26  Liberty;  the  other  will  be  four- 
teen stories  high,  and  will  replace  three  five- 
story  buildings  now  on  lots  51,  53  and  55 
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Cedar.  The  two  annexes,  which  are  to  c( 
a  million,  will  adjoin  the  present  Muti 
structure  on  the  two  side  streets,  and  th 
the  rather  low  square  tower  now  on  the  e 
ner  of  the  Liberty  Street  side  wiU  be  in 
near  the  center  of  the  front  on  that  stre 
These  annexes  will  complete  the  Mutua 
great  structure,  and  will  carry  out  the  ( 
sign  of  several  years  ago  when  the  grou 
was  purchased. 

. . .  .How  to  stop  rebating  is  a  question  th 
can  be  answered.  We  know  of  one  coi 
pany  which  has  given  practical  illustratl 
of  how  to  stop  rebating.  Complaint  w 
made  to  a  company  that  one  of  its  agents 
the  Western  field  had  made  rebates  to  a  hi 
dozen  or  more  parties  who  had  applied  f 
large  policies.  The  company  immediate 
sent  a  special  representative  to  the  place 
question,  and  found  the  charges  in  some 
the  cases  correct,  and  in  these  cases  they  i 
fused  to  deliver  the  policies,  returned  the  pr 
miums  to  the  assured,  and  discharged  tl 
agent.  That  company  Is  the  Provident  Sa 
ings  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  a  better  I 
lustration  of  how  to  stop  this  evil  has  n( 
come  under  our  observation. 

The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Insuranc 

Company  collected  $938,822  premiums  i 
1898,  and  paid  to  its  policyholders  only  $55 
726  in  claims.  This  is  less  than  6  per  cent 
and  is-  evidently  a  dreadfully  small  ratio  c 
return;  see  how  the  poor  policyholders  ai 
crushed  by  this  octopus.  Yes— but  are  they 
The  deduction  is  unassailably  sound  if  yo 
do  as  many  writers  do  who  rush  into  prin 
to  defend  the  oppressed— that  is,  take  a  par 
of  the  facts.  There  is  another  item  of  out 
lay,  $329,157  for  "  inspections."  This  mean 
that  the  company  spends  over  one-third  0 
its  premiums  in  preventing  boiler  explosions 
This  is  in  every  respect  better  than  to  try  t( 
atone  by  money  for  the  losses  and  injuriei 
caused  by  letting  boilers  explode.  Is  it  not  so' 
On  the  whole,  we  will  not  just  at  this  tini( 
make  an  onslaught  upon  the  company  as  '< 
greedy  monopoly,  and  as  having  any  men 
arms  and  legs  than  a  useful  corporation  li 
entitled  to  have. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

"  O  Leo,  Leo,  Leo,  the  fairest  ever  seen, 
'Twere    better   we    had    never   met.  Oleomar- 
garine." 

....Suggested  as  an  advertisement  for  a 
butcher :  "  You  maj'  think  Uneeda  biscuit,  but 
Uneoda  Wienerwurst." — We  have  often  won- 
dered what  would  happen  if  a  man  should  eat 
chicken  on  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  instead 
of  turkey. — Atchison  Globe. 

"  There  is  the  meter  iambic,  the  meter  trochaic. 
The  meter  dactylic,  asclepiadaic 

The  meter  that's  tender  in  tone, 
But  the  meter  that's  neater,   completer  and 
sweeter 
Is  meet  her  by  moonlight  alone." 

...."Great  Scott!  Maria,  what  are  you  do- 
ing ? "  yelled  Mr.  Scribbler.  "  Those  are  my 
latest  jokes  that  you  threw  into  the  stove.  Get 
'em  out,  quick  !  "  "I  am  no  cat's-paw,"  said 
Mrs.  Scribbler,  scornfully,  "  to  get  your  chest- 
nuts  out   of   the   fire." — Exchange. 

.  . .  ."  Just  think  how  the  history  of  the  world 
would  have  l)epn  changed  if  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ca-sar,  Hannibal,  Napoleon  and  Clive 
had  been  in  favor  of  arbitration  !  "  "  Yes,  in- 
deed !  They  could  have  come  pretty  near  whip- 
ping anybody  who  wasn't." — Puck. 

....They  had  been  talking  about  the  insur- 
ance on  the  church,  when  the  little  one  sudden- 
ly broke  into  the  conversation.  "  The  church 
is  God's  house,  isn't  it  ? "  she  asked.  "  Yes, 
dear,"  replied  the  mother.  "  And  does  he  get 
the  insurance  if  it  burns  down  ?  "  was  the  next 
question. — Chicago  Post. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  her  cupboard 

To  get  her  poor  doggie  some  crusts ; 
When  she  got  there 
The  Clipboard  was  bare — 

And,  oh,  how  she  roasted  the  trusts  ! 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....To-day  I  discovered  that  my  favorite 
cherry  tree  had  been  cut  down.  "  Clifford," 
said  I  to  my  son,  "  who  did  this  ?  "  "I  can- 
not tell  a  lie,"  said  Clifford.  "  I  hired  another 
boy  to  do  the  chopping,  but  I  bossed  the  job  !  " 
"  Bless  you,  my  boy  !  "  said  I.  "  The  other' 
boy  will  be  President  of  the  United  States,  all 
right,  but  you  will  be  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  !  "  Here  I  shook  Clifford  by  the 
hand,  cordially,  for  I  was  much  rejoiced. — De- 
troit Journal. 

0  what  would  Rudyard  and   Roosevelt  say  if 

they  knew  about  my  boy  ? 
When  he  comes  home  at  night  there's  no  sign 

of  a  fight  to  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 

His  nose  is  not  smashed,  his  cheek  is  not  gashed, 
and  his  eyes  are  not  black  and  blue. 

And  it  fills  me  with  dread  when  I  think  what 
I've  read  from  those  Strenuous,  Stalky 
Two  ! 

0  Kipling  and  Teddy  !  why  doesn't  he  heed  to 
the  precepts  laid  down  by  you  ? 

Why  doesn't  he  glare,  why  doesn't  he  swear,  as 
a  youngster  of  pluck  would  do  ? 

My  heart  is  still  when  I  ask  for  the  kill  and  he 

hasn't  a  thing  to  show, 
For  I  know  that  fame  and  an  honored  name  can 

never   be  his   below. 

—Life. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BT  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

To  Odr  Puzzlers  :  Instead  of  the  usual  weekly 
prize.  The  Independent  offers,  for  the  best  puzzle, 
or  budget  of  puzzles,  received  during  December,  a 
fine  Eastman  kodak,  valued  at  twenty  dollars.  It 
takes  a  4  X  5  picture.  All  puzzles  competing  must 
be  received  at  the  office  of  The  Independent  be- 
fore January  1st. 

BIDDLE. 

Add  one  hundred  to  bolt  and  bar. 

And  I'll  tell  you  the  time  in  a  minute 

Take  fifty  away — no  farmyard  you'll  find, 
But  I  am  always  in  it. 

T,    R.    QOLDSBERBY. 
DOUBLE   ACROSTIC. 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed,  the 
initials  will  spell  a  famous  event  of  the  year 
1846;  and  all  the  final  letters  may  be  found  in 
the  word  "  acrostic." 

Reading  across :  1,  A  country  of  Asia ;  2,  a 
famous  volcano ;  3,  a  province  of  Italy ;  4,  an 
inlet  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa ;  5, 
extreme ;  6,  the  foster-mother  of  Kama ;  7,  a 
feminine  name ;  8.  a  musical  drama ;  9,  a  god- 
dess ;  10,  miraculous  food ;  11,  a  port  of  ancient 
Rome ;  12,  the  wife  of  Baldur ;  13,  a  small  river 
of  Algeria ;  14,  additional ;  15,  a  summer  resort 
near  Eisenach  ;  16,  a  large  lake  of  Finland ;  17, 
a  West  Indian  name  for  two  large  timber  trees 
of  the  yew  family.  a.  l.  c. 

CHARADE. 

My  one  a  beast  both  sleek  and  sly ; 
Two,  three  show  forth  a  mountain  high ; 
While  altogether,  one,  two,  three, 
A  fierce  wild  animal  will  be. 

B. 

HISTORICAL  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  forty-seven  letters  and  form 
the  patriotic  saying  of  "  a  glorious  rebel "  of 
Revolutionary  times. 

My  IG,  7,  37,  25  was  a  British  General,  once 
Governor  of  Massachusetts :  my  2,  18.  19,  11,  36 
31,  32,  33,  17,  12  was  a  daring  colonel  of  the 
Revolution;  my  24,  28,  23,  21,  20,  36  gave  his 
life  for  freedom  ;  my  9,  39,  45  was  the  man  who 
paved  the  way  for  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  my  14,  22.  23,  47  was  a  name  given  to 
those  who  sympathized  with  Great  Britain ;  my 
40.  4,  6,  36,  35,  3  was  a  noted  American  Gen- 
eral ;  my  10,  15,  1,  45  was  a  British  General 
who  "  ate  pie  and  waited  for  a  fitter  day  ;  "  my 
13,  20,  42,  3,  43,  12,  14,  15,  24,  36  was  a  cele- 
brated battle  of  the  Revolution :  my  44.  23.  47, 
22,  12  was  a  British  General  distinguished  for 
"  ferocity ;  "  my  21,  41,  27,  29  was  a  colonel 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trenton ;  my 
13,  11,  14,  20,  5  was  a  General  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  my  1,  2,  8,  30,  17.  26  was  the  surname  of 
a  member  of  Lincoln's  first  Cabinet ;  my  38,  34, 
25,  46,  32  is  a  death-dealing  missile. 

MRS.  p.  GULICK. 

AXSWKRS  TO   PUZZLES  OF  NOVEMBER  23kd. 

Prose  Charades. — I.  Lieutenant.  II.  Unsea- 
sonable. 

A  Classical  Primal  Acrostic. — I  came.  I  saw, 
I  conquered.  1.  Italy;  2,  Csesar :  3.  Ariovlstus; 
4,  Marius :  5,  Egypt ;  6.  Italy ;  7.  Servllius ;  8, 
Ariovlstus  :  9.  war ;  10,  Italy  ;  11.  Ca?sar :  12,  Oc- 
tavius:  1">.  Ncrvll  :  14,  Quirinal  ;  15.  Utlca;  16, 
Egypt ;  17,  Rubicon  ;  18.  Egypt :  19.  Domitlan. 

RHT.MED  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

The   rose   that   all    are   praising 

Is  not  the  rose  for  me ; 
Too  many  eyes  are  gazing 

Upon  that  costly  tree. 
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The   Independent 


Personals. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
awarded  to  Dr.  William  R.  Brooks,  director  of 
Smith  Observatory,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  Lalande 
Medal,  in  recognition  of  his  achievements  in  as- 
tronomical research.  Dr.  Brooks  has  discovered 
twenty-one  comets. 

....The  Viceroy  of  India  has  become  con- 
vinced of  the  protective  and  curative  value  of 
serum  inoculations  for  defense  against  the 
plague,  and  has  given  proof  of  his  faith  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  operation  himself.^  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  India  he  argued  earnestly  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  this  plague  antitoxin. 

....C.  F.  Knight,  the  war  correspondent 
who  was  wounded  while  on  the  firing  line  at  the 
battle  of  Belmont,  in  South  Africa,  and  whose 
right  arm  has  since  been  amputated,  was  a 
prominent  correspondent  in  Cuba  during  our 
war  with  Spain  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  carry- 
ing out  his  purpose  to  enter  Havana.  He  has 
had  much  experience  in  his  profession,  and  he 
made  many  friends  in  New  York,  where  he 
stopped  for  a  time  on  his  way  to  Cuba. 

....The  will  of  the  late  Vice-President  Ho- 
bart  disposes  of  an  estate  of  about  $2,500,000. 
Mrs.  Hobart  receives  $1,000,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder, after  the  payment  of  a  number  of  be- 
quests, is  to  be  divided  between  her  and  the  only 
surviving  child.  Garret  A.  Hobart,  Jr.,  to  whom 
her  portion  is  to  descend.  Two  hospitals,  two 
orphan  asylums  and  a  day  nursery,  in  Paterson, 
received  $5,O00  each,  and  about  $100,000  is  dis- 
tributed in  bequests  to  relatives  and  friends. 

....Prominent  titled  families  of  England 
wore  represented  in  the  casualty  list  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Modder  River.  Among  the  wounded  was 
Lieut.  Viscount  Acheson,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Gosford,  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  heir  to  a  great  landed  estate.  Another, 
Lieutenant  Lygon,  is  the  brother  and  heir  of 
Earl  Beauchamp.  The  list  of  the  injured  also 
contains  the  name  of  Count  Gleichen,  the  only 
son  of  the  late  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe  Lan- 
genburg,  a  distinguished  officer  and  the  author 
of  books  relating  to  Abyssinia  and  the  Nile. 

....The  President  has  named  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps  the  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  V.  Grid- 
ley,  who  commanded  Admiral  Dewey's  flagship, 
the  "  Olympia,"  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
Mr.  McKinley  will  share  with  the  Admiral  the 
payment  of  the  young  man's  expenses  while  he 
is  preparing  for  his  examination.  The  widow  of 
Captain  Gridley  is  in  straitened  circumstances. 


She  receives  a  pension  of  $30  a  month.  Prob- 
ably this  will  be  increased  by  Congress,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  raise  a  fund  for  her  by 
popular  subscription. 

....  Paderewski's  new  country  estate,  "  my 
ranch,"  he  says,  "  as  you  would  call  it  in  Amer- 
ica," consists  of  3,000  acres  in  the  Tatra  Moun- 
tains, about  140  miles  north  of  Buda-Pesth,  and 
the  nearest  railway  station  is  Ciezkorvice. 
There  is  plenty  of  big  game  on  it,  and  he  has 
recently  stocked  one  of  his  rivers  with  100,000 
trout,  but  he  cares  nothing  for  hunting  or  fish- 
ing. He  prefers  to  wander  in  the  old  forests 
of  his  domain.  The  scene  of  his  new  opera  is 
laid  in  those  mountains.  His  home  is  at  Mer- 
ges, on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva  at  the  broad- 
est part  of  the  lake,  where  he  bought  the  man- 
sion and  grounds  known  as  Riond-Bosson  from 
their  owner,  the  Marquise  de  Stromel,  his  chief 
purpose  being  to  provide  an  attractive  residence 
for  his  helpless  son,  who  is  enabled  thus  to  en- 
joy the  sublime  scenery  which  the  elevated  site 
of  Riond-Bosson  always  commands. 

....The  Rev.  Samuel  May,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine,  was  the  last  surviving  as- 
sociate and  assistant  of  Garrison,  Phillips  and 
the    other    leaders    of    the    moral    propaganda 
against  slavery  in  the  days  when  Abolitionists 
were    neither    numerous    nor    universally    re- 
spected.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1829,  and  among  his  classmates  were 
Channing,    Dr.    Holmes,    and    James    Freeman 
Clarke.     His   own    humanitarian   impulses,   to- 
gether with  the  influence  of  the  example  of  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Joseph  May,  drew  him 
from  his  pulpit  to  engage  in   the  anti-slavery 
agitation,  and  as  General  Agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts   Anti-Slavery     Society    his    executive 
ability — shown   in    directing    lecturers    in    the 
field,   arranging  meetings,   and   raising  funds — 
was  perhaps  not  less  useful  in  promoting  the 
cause  than  the  work  of  some  others  who  were 
more  prominently  before  the  public.     He  spoke 
not   infrequently    from   the   platform,   but    his 
services    were   especially    valuable   in    business 
management.     It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  a 
fund   for   Mr.   Garrison's   declining  years   was 
raised  after  the  close  of  the  war.     In  the  early 
years  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  Mr.  May's 
zeal  deprived  him  of  the  friendship  of  some  of 
his  parishioners  and   townsmen,   but   the  time 
came  when   they  were  able  to  measure  justly 
his  patriotism  and  his  devotion  to  high  ideals, 
and  at  his  death  he  was  the  first  and  most  rev- 
ered citizen  of  the  town  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  had  been  spent. 
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Survey    of  the    World. 


A    special   committee   of 

The  Polygamist      ^j^g      members    of     the 

Representative       ,,  ,        ,  ,    , ,. 

lloiise   has  been  holding 

daily  sessions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
charges  on   account  of   which   Brlgliam   H. 
Roberts,    the   Mormon   Representative   from 
Utah,  was  prevented  from  taliing  the  oath 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  session.    On    the 
following  day  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Ohio,  referring  to  a  committee  the  ques- 
tion   of    Roberts's   prima   facie   right    to    be 
sworn  in  as  well  as  his  final  right  to  a  seat, 
was  the  subject  of  three  hours'  debate,  Mr. 
Richardson,   the  Democratic  leader,   having 
offered  a  substitute    declaring  that  Roberts 
was  entitled  to  be  sworn  in  and  providing 
that  after  admission  his  credentials  and  the 
question  of  his  right  to  retain  the  seat  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  This  sub- 
stitute was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  59  to  247, 
and  the  Taylor  resolution  was  then  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  302  to  30,  those  In  the  negative 
being    twenty-eight    Democrats,    Mr.    New- 
lands,  Silverite,  and  Mr.  Loud,  Republican. 
It  was  understood  that  the  minority  desired 
to  express  no  opinion  in  favor  of  Roberts's 
course   concerning    polygamy    or    as    to    his 
right  to  retain  a  seat,  but  held  that  his  ad- 
mission should  precede  an  inquiry  as  to  that 
right.    Roberts  addressed  the  House  before 
the  vote  was  taken,  asserting  that  in  spite  of 
his  conviction  on  a  plea  of  guilty  in   1SS9, 
any  disqualitication   due   to   that   had    been 
removed  by  the  amnesty  proclamations  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  enabling  act  for  Utah. 
He   asked    why   he   had   not   been   arrested 
and  punished  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  since 
persistently  violated  the  law,  and  said  that 
If  Utah  had  broken  the  compact  in  sending 
him  to  Congress   the  Administration  had  set 
the  example   by   appointing  postmasters   in 


Utah  against  whom  charges  like  those  pre- 
ferred against  him  had  been  submitted  to 
the  I'resideut  and  the  Senate.  Mr.  Gros- 
venor  promptly  denied  that  the  President 
had  ever  knowingly  appointed  a  polygamist. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  such  charges  against  the  two  post- 
masters mentioned.  Roberts  has  repeated 
his  speech  in  an  address  to  the  American 
people,  the  assertions  in  which  have  been 
sharply  met  In  a  reply  from  the  committee 
of  citizens  who  have  come  to  Washington 
from  Utah  to  oppose  his  admission.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  admitted 
his  confession  and  conviction  in  1889,  but  de- 
nied the  charge  that  he  had  maintained 
polygamous  relations  since  his  conviction 
and  since  the  proclamation  of  amnesty.  The 
committee  may  find  It  necessary  to  go  to 
Utah  for  a  part  of  the  evidence  required.  It 
is  not  expected  in  Washington  that  Roberts 
will  ever  be  permitted  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
House. 


A  significant  revolt  against 
The  Work  of       ^j^^    f.ui.i.eQ(,y    platform    of 
Congress  ,,      ,.  .      „ 

tile  Bryanite  Democrats  has 

boen  started  by  the  Democratic  members  of 
Congress  from  New  York,  the  five  Represent- 
atives from  Brooklyn  taking  the  first  step 
by  signing  a  paper  declaring  their  opposition 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  virtually 
binding  them  to  vote  for  the  pending  Repub- 
lican Gold  Standard  bill.  Others  joined  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  bill  will  have  the  votes 
of  ten  of  the  eighteen  Democrats  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  Tlie  action  of  the  Brook- 
lyn men  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  effect  of 
the  influence  of  ex-Senator  Hill  and  as  a 
warning  to  Croker  that  he  must  not  interfere 
with  national  politics.    A  Democratic  paper 
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which  supports  Bryan  says  that  the  party 
leaders  in  Washington  are  unwilling  to  hold 
a  caucus  on  the  currency  bills  for  fear  that 
a  resolution  offered  by  some  radical  silverite 
will  drive  forty  Democratic  members  over 
to  the  support  of  the  Gold  Standard  bill.  By 
a  party  vote  it  was  decided  that  the  debate 
on  the  House  bill  should  begin  on  the  11th 
and  close  on  the  18th,  when  the  vote  will  be 
taken.  Tlie  Senate  bill  has  been  introduced, 
but  it  will  not  be  reported,  it  is  said,  by  the 
present  Finance  Committee.  The  commit- 
tees will  soon  be  reorganized.  Mr.  Hale  has 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  Pacific  cable  by 
the  Government.  Mr.  Shei-man's  bill,  in  the 
House,  provides  for  a  contract  for  Pacific 
cable  service  with  a  private  corporation. 
Senator  Cullom  has  introduced  a  bill  admit- 
ting to  pension  privileges  all  soldiers  who 
were  dishonorably  discharged  or  are  on  the 
records  as  deserters.  There  will  be  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  charges  concerning 
tlie  election  of  Senator  Clarli,  of  Montana. 
On  the  16th  inst.  arguments  in  the  case  of 
Senator  Quay  will  be  heard. 


The  President's  views 
Government   for     eoucerniug  Cuba  and  the 

the   Islands  .  ,      ,        ,  •  ,  - 

islands  which  we  have  re- 
cently .  acquired  have  become  well  known, 
but  his  message  serves  to  make  a  formal  rec- 
ord of  them.  As  to  Cuba  he  says  that  the 
pledge  set  forth  in  the  joint  resolution  of 
April  19th,  1898,  "is  of  the  highest  honor- 
able obligation  and  must  be  sacredly  kept." 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work 
of  regeneration,  but  our  mission  "  is  not  to 
be  fulfilled  by  turning  adrift  any  loosely 
framed  commonwealth  to  face  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  too  often  attend  weaker  States 
whose  natural  wealth  and  abundant  re- 
sources are  offset  by  the  incongruities  of 
their  political  oi'ganlzation  and  the  recur- 
ring occasions  for  internal  rivalries  to  sap 
their  strength  and  dissipate  their  energies." 
After  April  11th  our  government  will  pro- 
vide for  municipal  elections  on  the  island, 
and  the  experience  of  the  people  in  munic- 
ipal governments  will  assist  them  in  form- 
ing a  convention  to  draft  a  constitution  and 
set  up  an  independent  government.  While 
■we  exercise  control,  he  says,  our  tariff  should 


be  as  low  on  Cuban  products  as  on  those  of 
the  British  West  Indies.  Much  of  the  long 
passage  concerning  the  Philippines  is  histor 
ical.  The  rebellion  must  be  put  down,  he 
says,  and  civil  government  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly established  until  order  is  restored. 
He  describes  the  new  government  of  Negros 
and  sets  forth  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  the  Sulus.  who  has  been 
informed  that  the  agreement  in  no  way 
gives  the  consent  of  the  United  States  to  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  Sulu  archipelago. 
The  future  government  of  tlie  Philippines 
rests  with  Congress,  and  at  this  time  he  rec- 
ommends no  form.  The  islands,  he  remarks, 
"  are  ours  by  every  title  of  law  and  equity," 
and  "  they  cannot  be  abandoned."  The  de- 
velopment of  government  must  await  the 
restoration  of  peace,  but  progress  can  be 
made  in  some  places.  He  believes  that  a  be- 
ginning should  be  made  with  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  that  provincial  governments  ^ 
should  follow,  these  leading  up  to  a  central 
government.  He  recommends  for  Porto  Rico 
such  a  government  as  was  described  by  Sec- 
retary Root  in  his  annual  report,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  heretofore,  and  says  that 
"  our  plain  duty  is  to  abolish  all  customs 
tariffs  between  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico  and  give  her  products  free  access  to  our 
markets."  The  great  need  of  legislation  pro- 
viding a  complete  system  of  government  for 
Hawaii  is  pointed  out,  and  it  is  shown  that 
an  adequate  Civil  government  should  be  pro- 
vided without  delay  for  Alaska,  where  now 
there  are  no  laws  under  which  a  municipal 
government  can  be  organized  and  main- 
tained. The  arrangement  made  for  the  par- 
tition of  Samoa  is  called  a  satisfactory  one, 
and  the  President  transmits  to  the  Senate 
the  convention  which  gives  us  the  islands  of 
Tutuila,  Ofoo,  Olosenga  and  Manua. 


The  most  important  part  of  the 
National  President's  message  relating  to 
Affairs  domestic  affairs  is  that  in  which 
he  earnestly  recommends  legislation  for  the 
support  of  the  gold  standard  and  an  increase 
of  the  volume  of  banknote  currency  by  mod- 
ifications of  the  banking  laws.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  pending  House 
Gold  Standard  bill  with  respect  to  power  to 
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sell  bonds,  the  redemption  of  greenbacks, 
the  tax  on  circulation,  the  Issue  of  notes  up 
to  the  par  valuo  of  deposited  bonds,  and  the 
establishment  of  small  banks.  The  impor- 
tance of  early  action  for  an  iutcroceanic  ca- 
nal is  pointed  out,  but  no  specific  recom- 
mendation Is  made.  We  need  a  Pacific  ca- 
ble, the  President  says,  and  he  recommends 
that  if  Congress  shall  not  provide  for  the 
construction  of  one  by  the  Government,  the 
Postmaster-General  bo  authorized  to  invite 
competitive  bids  from  cable  companies.  The 
army  and  the  navy  are  warmly  praised,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  the  restriction  im- 
posed with  respect  to  the  price  of  armor  plate 
be  removed.  Commissioner  Evans's  sugges- 
tion as  to  legislation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
excluded  from  the  pension  rolls  by  the  in- 
come limit  is  approved.  The  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Conference  are  clearly  set 
forth,  and  in  commending  the  treaty  or  con- 
vention to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Senate 
the  President  shows  that  the  historic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  concerning  en- 
tangling alliances  with  foreign  Powers  and 
its  traditional  attitude  toward  purely  Amer- 
ican questions  have  been  carefully  guarded 
in  it.  Resort  to  lynch  law  is  severely  de- 
nounced. The  President  argues  in  favor  of 
subsidies  for  the  development  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  and  discusses  the  trust  prob- 
lem, referring  to  federal  legislation  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  uniformity  of  State  leg- 
islation may  be  attained,  and  that  State  laws 
may  then  be  supplemented  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress. He  remarks  that  by  his  civil  service 
order  of  May  last  the  public  service  has  been 
Improved  and  the  civil  service  system  re- 
lieved of  objectionable  features.  "  It  will  be 
my  constant  aim,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  in  our  new  posses- 
sions to  make  fitness,  character  and  merit  es- 
sential to  appointment  to  oflSce,  and  to  give 
preference  to  capable  and  deserving  inhab- 
itants." 


i, 


In  the  review  of  our  foreign 
Our    Foreign     i-^iations    which     the    Presi- 
Relations         ,     ,  .   . 

dens     message    contams,     a 

brief  passage  concerning  China  includes  a 
few  words  of  deep  significance.  Our  trade 
with   China,    the    President   says,    has   con- 


tinued to  grow,  "  and  our  commercial  rights 
under  existing  treaties  have  been  every 
where  maintained  during  the  last  year,  as 
they  will  he  in  the  future."  No  further  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
now  in  progress  which  are  designed  to  secure 
the  pledges  of  the  Powers  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  open  door,  but  in  a  paragraph 
showing  that  we  have  maintained  an  at- 
titude of  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  war 
in  South  Africa  the  President  says:  "We 
Tiave  remained  faithful  to  the  precept  of 
avoiding  entangling  alliances  as  to  affairs  not 
of  a  direct  concern."  Last  year's  recommen- 
dation for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  study  the  commercial  and  industrial  condi- 
tions in  China  is  renewed.  That  part  of  the 
message  which  relates  to  Germany  is  quite 
noticeable  for  its  coi-dial  expressions  of 
friendship,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Congress 
should  authorize  an  invitation  to  Germany 
for  the  cr<?ation  of  a  joint  commission  of 
scientific  experts  and  men  of  affairs  to  make 
a  searching  investigation  concerning  the  food 
products  of  both  countries  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  them.  The  passages  relating  to  Can- 
ada are  historical.  In  connection  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  lynching  of  Italian  subjects  in 
Louisiana,  the  President  recommends  that 
Congress  confer  upon  the  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  over  such  cases,  as  the  detec- 
tion and  punishment  of  the  guilty  by  the 
State  cannot  be  expected.  We  are  still  press- 
ing for  the  payment  of  money  by  Turkey  in 
satisfaction  of  just  claims  for  injuries  suf- 
fered by  American  citizens  in  that  country, 
and  the  condition  of  Americans  in  Turkey  at 
the  present  time  is  unsatisfactory.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  Turkish  authorities  have 
subjected  imported  American  food  products 
to  unjust  discrimination.  "  This  Govern- 
ment," says  the  President,  "  will  use  its  ear- 
nest efforts  to  secure  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment for  Its  citizens  and  their  goods.  Fail- 
ing this,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  what- 
ever corrective  may  be  provided  by  the 
statutes." 


^,      ,,  .     .  „  Nothing  could  be  more 

The  United  States       „,„„.«       ^        ,      .^ 

-,        .  significant     of      the 

Abroad 

changed   relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Europe,  the  direct  r^ 
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suit  of  the  war  with   Si»aiii,   than  Iho  com- 
incnts  that  come,  not  so  much  from  England 
as   from    the   Continent,   on   the   President's 
message.      Hitherto  conii)aratively  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  these  documents. 
This  one  has  been  read  evidently  with  great 
care  on  every  hand,  and  the  genuinely  cor- 
dial and  friendly  references  to  it  are  an  indi- 
cation  of   the   real   feeling   of    the   Govern- 
ments certainly  if  not  of  the  people,  toAvard 
this  coxintry.    The  interest  was  intensified  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  address,  in  whicli 
he    intimated    a    possible    alliance    between 
England    and    this    country;    and    President 
McKinley's    curteous    but    clear    announce- 
ment of  cordial  co-operation   with  Germany 
in  material  paths,  the  hearty  indorsement  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  reference  to  the 
unbroken  historic  ties  between  this  country 
and  France,  have  called  forth  expressions  of 
hearty  appreciation.    French  officials  express 
the  conviction  that  to-day  in  no  part  of  the 
woi'ld  is  there  any  possible  point  of  friction 
between  the  two  Governments.    Not  merely 
the  Reichstag  but  Emperor  William  himself 
with  Count  Von  Bulow  are  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  much  pleased  with  the  at- 
titude toward  Germany.    The  Foreign  Min- 
ister regards  the  message  as  an  enunciation 
^  memorable  in  the  development  of  German- 
American   friendship.       The   proposition   for 
careful  investigation  as  to  the  points  of  dif- 
ference  between    the    two    Governments    is 
welcomed  and  the  friendly  spirit  manifested 
in    the    treat.v  negotiations    is    reciprocated. 
So  far  as  American  interests  in  China  are 
concerned,  apparently  the  message  has  re- 
ceived the  most  cordial  indorsement  and  may 
be  regarded  as  Insuring  the  willingness  of 
the  continental  Powers  to  assure  the  "  open 
door  "  in  far  Asia.    In  England  also  the  com- 
ments are  cox'dial  and  favorable.    That  there 
is  less  emphasis  laid  upon  the  relations  with 
England  than  upon  those  with  Germany  and 
France  is  looked  upon  as  indicating  not  less 
of  interest  but  such  a  substantial  co-opera- 
tion and  sympathy  as  required   no   special 
statement.      Altogether  the  impression  left 
by  the  comments  is  that  on  every  hand  the 
United  States  is  recognized  as  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  general  international  politics, 
a  factor,  too,  making  for  peace  and  good  will 
rather  than  for  strife  and  hostilities, 


The  State  Board  of  three  Election 
ec  ion     (jomuiissioners    in    Kentucky    has 

ff?  |Y p  II 1 4-  r* 

decided  in  favor  of  Taylor,  the  Re- 
publican  candidate   for   Governor,    who   re- 
ceived his  certificate  of  election  on  the  9th 
inst.    Commissioners  Pryor  and   Ellis,   both 
Democrats,  who  liad  supported  Goebel,  were 
of  the  opinion  that  under  the  law  they  could 
take  no  other  course.    Commissioner  Poyntz 
dissented.    The  majority  held  that  the  Board 
could  not  lawfully  go  behind  the  county  re- 
turns, which  gave  Taylor  a  plurality  of  2,383, 
and  tliat,  even  if  its  functions  were  judicial 
instead  of  ministerial,  the  evidence  submitted 
by    contestants    was    such    that    a    decision 
could  not  legally  be  based  upon  it.    During 
the  proceedings   there  was  no  sign  of  dis- 
order  in    Frankfort.    Governor   Bradley   in- 
formed the   Board   that  no  armed   men    in 
citizens'  clothing  had  come  to  the  city  by  his 
order.    The  city  was  peaceful  and  quiet  after 
the  decision  was  announced.       At  last  ac- 
counts Goebel  had  not  decided  whether  he 
would   make   a   contest   in   the   Legislature. 
Politicians  in  Massachusetts  observe  with  in- 
terest the  growth  of  the  Socialist  vote,  as 
shown  l:)y  the  recent  elections  in  fifteen  cities. 
The  Socialists  retained  control  of  Haverhill, 
where  Mayor  Chase  was  re-elected,  and  cap- 
tured Brockton,  electing  there  to  the  office  of 
Mayor  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  1,600  Charles 
H.  Coulter,  a  plumber,  twenty-nine  years  old, 
with  three  members  of  the  council.    In  near- 
ly all  of  the  cities  there  was  a  majority  for 
the  eight-hour  day  in  public  work,  which  is 
a  part  of  the   Socialist   platform.    The   So- 
cialists also  stand  for  municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  the  public  ownership  of  all 
means   of  production   and   distribution,    the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  the  abolition 
of   the    contract   system    for    public   works. 
They  also  ask  that  needy  school  children  be 
clothed  and  fed  at  public  expense. 


Labor 
Controversies 


The  strike  riots  of  several 
months  ago  at  Wardner,  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining 
district  of  Idaho,  which  were  suppressed  by 
United  States  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  Merriam,have  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  in  a  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Lentz,  of  Ohio,  which 
contains  a  bitter  attack  upon  General  Merriaui 
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and  the  State  authorities,  and  calls  for  an  in- 
vestigation, to  be  made  by  a  special  commit- 
tee. It  is  alleged  that  the  hundreds  of  prison- 
ers were  brutally  treated  while  in  custody, 
and  that  the  use  of  Federal  troops  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Idaho,  in  denying  an  application  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  one  Corcoran, 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
seventeen  years  for  murder  committed  when 
the  mob  of  strikers  at  Wardner  destroyed 
the  buildings  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  se- 
verely denounces  the  "  barbarism  and  mur- 
derous acts "  of  the  Miners'  Union  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  district,  and  defends  the  State 
authorities  against  attacks  made  in  certain 
Eastern  newspapers.  In  Pittsburg,  Kan., 
Federal  .Tiidge  Williams  having  imprisoned 
for  contempt  J.  P.  Reese,  a  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  the  local  officers  of  the  union  have 
retaliated  by  oixlering  a  suspension  of  local 
mining  in  tlie  enlire  Pittsburg  district  until 
Reese  shall  have  been  "  honorably  released." 


tAventy-six  mills,  and  from  Augusta,  Ga., 
comes  tlie  news  that  the  wages  of  8,000 
workers  in  the  cotton  mills  there  will  be  In- 
creased on  .January  1st.  The  window  glass 
workmen,  10,000  of  whom  have  been  idle  for 
several  months,  will  take  hold  again  on  the 
30th  inst.  with  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  in 
their  pay. 


Large    Increase 
of  Wages 


Before  the  holidays  all  the 


workers  in  the  cotton  fac- 
tories  of   the   North   will 
be  enjoying  an  mcroase  of  wages  amount- 
ing to  more  than  .$5,000,000  in  a  year.    In 
some  of  the  mills  the  change  was  made  on 
the  nth  inst.,  in  others  it  will  take  place  on 
the  ISth.    This  general  advance  is  duo  chiefly 
to  the  action  of  Matthew  C.  D.  Borden,  of 
New  York,  the  owner  of  the  largest  cotton 
mill  in  Fall  River.      Nearly  all  of  the  com- 
panies in  that  city  had  sought  to  end  a  con- 
troversy  with   their  employees   by   offering 
them  an  increase  of  5  per  cent.,  to  take  ef- 
fect on   January   1st.       While   the   workers 
were  considering  this  offer  Mr.  Borden  gave 
notice  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  that  his 
4,000  employees  were  to  receive  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  at  once.    Thirty-six  corpora- 
tions in  Fall  River  were  obliged  to  follow  his 
example,  and  during  the  last  ten  days  the 
movement   has  spread  from  the  28.000  mill 
hands  of  that  city  through  all  the  cotton  fac- 
tories of  New   England,   until  now  140,000 
employees  already  have  or  soon  will  receive 
the  additional  10  per  cent.     The  American 
Woolen  Company  has  also  ordered  a  similar 
increase    for    the    20.000    employees    in    its 


It  looks  very  much  as 
Aguinaldo  Coming     j^  Aguinaldo  had  found 
^°"*^  the    north    inhospitable 

to  him,  and  was  returning  to  liis  home  in  the 
Cavite  province,    hoping    there    to  make    a 
stand  against  the  American  troops  or  else  to 
secure  terms  of  surrender.    General  Young's 
small  force  encountered  his  rear  guard,  and 
liiid  a  prolonged  battle,  gaining  victory  but 
without    securing    the    fugitive.    They  then 
turned  westward  and  reached  Vigan,  to  the 
great  relief  of  General  Otis,   who  had  not 
heard  of  them  for  a  week  or  more.  A  consid- 
erable  force  of   Filipinos   had   attacked  the 
town  of  Vigan,  which. was  not  heavily  gar- 
risoned, and  there  was  a  sharp  flght,    A  con- 
siderable number  of  American  soldiers  either 
wounded  or  on  the  sick  list  sprang  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  garrison  and  did  their  full  serv- 
ice in  the  fight.  The  Filipinos  have  lost  two 
of   their    prominent    generals.    General  Del 
Pilar,  who  was  killed,  and  General  Alejand- 
rino,  who  is  reported  to  have  surrendered  to 
General  McArthur.  The  American  troops  in 
the  north  have  been  divided  up  into  small 
bauds  for  tlie  purpose  of  scouting  the  coun- 
try and  breaking  up  the  companies  of  Fili- 
pinos.   If    it    be    true    that    Aguinaldo    has 
turned  toward  the  south  there  is  some  doubt 
of  his  reaching  the  province,  as  there  is  an 
American  force  between  it  and  him.    Should 
he  succeed  in  getting  around  that  through 
the  mountains,  it  may  be  that  he  will  be  able 
to  gather  a  considerable  following.    The  Fili- 
pinos in  the  region  of  Imns  and  Bacoor  ap- 
pear to  be  enthusiastic,  saying  that  they  ex- 
pect Aguinaldo  with  tlieni  and  to  be  able  to 
hold  their  own. 


The  French  conspiracy  trial  drags 
France      its      slow      length      along      with- 
out    attracting     very     much     of 
attention.     DeroulOde    has    been    sentenced 
to  three  months'  imprisouTuent  for  personal 
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abuse  of  the  President,  independent  of  the 
final  result,  but  his  fulmiuatlous  attract  less 
and  less  of  attention.    Major  Bsterhazy  has 
become  very  much  disturbed  at  being  for- 
gotten, and  has  written  a  letter  to  Georges 
Clemenceau  making  all  manner  of  threats  as 
to  the  serious  information  he  is  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  give  to  the  public.    M.  Clemen- 
ceau has  given  the  letter  to  the  public  with 
the  comment  that  "  if  he  had  the  courage  to 
make   an   absolutely   sincere  public   confes- 
sion "  and  "  say  how  he  was  induced  to  com- 
mit treason  "  he  would  do  an  excellent  serv- 
ice and  even  to  an  extent  atone  for  his  past. 
More  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
outside  world  at  least  is  a  recent  speech  by 
M.  Delcasse.  tbe  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Government  has  been  most  sharply  at- 
tacked for  its  failure  to  keep  up  with  Eng- 
land and. Germany  in  the  colonial  race.    He 
showed  that   France  had  already  fully  as 
much  as  she  could  wisely  take  care  of  and 
that  it  was  no  part  of  wisdom  for  her  to  be 
"still  hungry,  even  if  sated,  from  the    mo- 
ment that  others  sit  down  to  table."    One  by 
one  he  took  up  the  topics  of  public  discus- 
sion,   China,  Africa  and  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence, and  showed  that  France  was  not  so  far 
behind  as  some  had  charged,  and  deprecated 
very  earnestly  the  policy  of  "  the  fist  in  the 
air  lifted  against  everybody,"  which  brought 
no  friends   but  only  enemies.    "  Boasting  is 
never  synonymous  with   strength  "  he  said, 
but  affirmed  that  the  Republic  partly  through 
its  own  inherent  powers,  partly  through  its 
alliance  with  Russia,  which  has  "just  been 
knit  closer,"  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  its 
prestige. 


There  has  been  no  great 
The  Situation  in       ^u  „      ^     •      i, 
_     ,.     . ,  .  change  durmg  the  week. 

South  Africa  ^  ,     , 

General     Methuen     has 

followed  up  his  victory  at  Modder  River  by 
advancing  toward  Spytfontein,  but  with 
what  result  is  not  yet  learned.  There  have 
been  rumors  of  another  battle  but  no  specific 
statements.  The  army  for  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith  is  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Clery.  who  has  arrived  at  Frere 
and  is  busy  arranging  to  cross  the  Tugela. 
The  garrison  at  Ladysmith  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful sortie  at  Lombard's  Kop  and  con- 
siderably weakened  the  Boer  artillery.    From 


General  Bullet*  himself  there  is  no  news,  he 
keeping  himself  so  far  as  public  information 
is  concerned  very  quiet,  but  apparently  guid- 
ing the  general  conduct  on  the  field  with 
great  caution.    The  other  army  holding  the 
lines  of  railway  between  Bloemfontein  and 
the  coast  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London, 
with  its  headquarters  at  Molteno,  near  Storm- 
berg  Junction,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
ei'al  Gatacre,  made  an  advance  against  the 
Boers  and  the  troops  found  themselves  in 
an  ambuscade  from  which  they  escaped  only 
after  very  heavy  losses.    The  full  details  of 
this  have  not  yet  conio,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
the  mo.st  serious  repulse  the  British  have  met 
with,  not  so  much  from  the  military  stand- 
point as  from  its  political  side.    There  has 
been  growing  uneasiness  among  the  Dutch  of 
Cape  Colony,  especially  in  that  region,  and 
they  have  been  restrained  from  active  insur- 
rection only  by  the  fear  of  the  British  army. 
If  now  that  has  suffered  a  considerable  re- 
verse at  the  hands  of  the  Boer  forces  it  may 
occasion  a  very  serious  revolt.    From  Mafe- 
king  there  are  no  special  reports,  altho  there 
are  rumors  that  the  place  has  been  relieved 
by  a  force  from  Bechuanaland.    There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considerable  interchange 
of  troops  between  the  three  Boer  armies  at 
Ladysmith,   on  the   southern  border  of  the 
Free  State  and  before  Kimberley,  and  the 
general    strategy    and    management    of   the 
Boer  army  receives  the  highest  praise.    The 
reports  as  to  the  illness  of  General  Joubert 
appear  to  be  confirmed,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  has  withdrawn  for  a  time  for  medical 
treatment.    The    fuller   details   with    regard 
to  the  battle  of  Modder  River  show  what  a 
severe  contest  it  was.    The  Boers  had  said 
that  they  could  hold  their  position  at  least 
three  weeks,  and  speak  of  the  English  fire  as 
something  terrible,  and  they  evidently  lost 
heavily,  altho  comparatively  few  dead  were 
found.    It  is  said  that  they  carried  off  a  large 
number  of  the  dead  bodies.    Reports  continue 
to  come  of  disintegration  in  the  Boer  ranks, 
of   dissatisfaction   and   weariness   with    the 
fight.    This,   however,   must  be   taken   with 
allowance.    Certainly  the  armies  have  been 
well    handled    and   the   troops    have   shown 
marked  bravery,  altho  they  do  not  seem  to 
be   able   to    stand    up   against   the   bayonet 
charge. 


The   Boer    Soldier. 


By  Poultney  Bigelow, 

Author  of  "  White  Man's  Africa,"  "The  German  Struggle,"  Etc,  Etc. 


ON  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  tlie 
Transvaal  in  tlie  year  made  memor- 
able by  the  Jameson  raid,  and  the  im- 
perial cable  to  Paul  Kruger,  there  was  much 
military  stir,  and  speculation  was  already  then 
rife  regarding  a  possible  conflict  between 
Boer  and  Briton.  President  Kruger  received 
me  in  a  house  protected  by  an  encampment 
of  mounted  police,  and  when  I  called  upon 
General  .Toubert,  his  oflice  resembled  a  mu- 
seum of  modern  rifles,  for  he  was  discussing 
with  his  colleagues  the  relative  merits  of 
Mauser,  Krag-Jorgensen,  Martini-Henry, 
Lebel,  and  other  makes.  Above  the  town 
German  engineers  were  constructing  artil- 
lery positions  which  I  was  not  allowed  to 
inspect,  or  even  approach.  From  a  distance 
I  was  reminded  of  some  of  the  forts  about 
Metz.  Tlie  commander  of  the  National  Ar- 
tillery, a  broad-faced,  good-natured  Boer, 
and  who  loolced  to  me  somewhat  odd  in  the 
Austrian  uniform,  showed  me  over  his  camp 
and  dwelt  with  pride  upon  the  new  barracks 
and  stables  in  course  of  erection.  His  artil- 
lerists were  physically  a  good-looking  set  of 
young  men;  the  equipment  appeared  to  be 
of  the  best  quality;  the  Krupp  guns  were 
well  cared  for,  and  there  was  besides  an  an- 
omalous battery  made  up  of  what  was  cap- 
tured from  Jameson.  The  Cape  cart  in 
which  that  invader  had  made  his  progress 
was  treasured  as  carefully  as  is  the  coach 
In  which  Napoleon  I  fled  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo. 

But  of  all  the  military  things  in  and  about 
Pretoria  none  was  so  significant  to  me  as  a 
piece  of  artillery  which  had  seen  service  in  the 
war  of  1881.  The  whole  of  this  machine  might 
have  been  constructed  by  an  average  village 
blacksmith.  The  tires  of  ox-wagons  had  been 
heated  and  then  wound  round  and  round 
something  cylindrical,  and  so  hammered 
together  as  to  pass  for  a  cannon  by  those  of 
us  who  have  seen  specimens  constructed  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  strange  instrument 
was  wouutpd  on  thg  fprward  eo4  pf  a  bul- 


lock wagon,  and  the  training  of  it  must  have 
been  done  by  gunners  who  believed  in  a 
special  providence  in  lieu  of  range-finders. 

The  Boers  love  this  crazy  old  gun,  for  it 
symbolizes  to  them  a  capacity  to  improvise 
weapons,  and  wield  them  successfully  when 
their  cause  seems  desperate  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  history  of  British  rule  in  South  Africa 
ofl:ers  many  instances  of  English  and  Dutch 
fighting  side  by  side  against  the  common  en- 
emy, but,  we  regret  to  say,  many  more  when 
the  Boer  has  regarded  resistance  to  the  red- 
coats as  his  highest  duty.  The  bitter  feeling 
which  to-day  arrays  white  men  against  white 
men,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  whoie 
united  they  are  barely  a  match  for  the  blacks, 
springs  from  a  long  chain  of  events,  most  of 
them  highly  creditable  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  British  Parliament,  but  so  far  as 
political  sense  is  concerned,  most  unfortu- 
nate. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  not  only  resulted  in 
populating  St.  Helena  with  Napoleon  I,  but 
made  the  Cape  Colony  the  permanent  home 
of  a  strong  British  administration.  The  year 
1815  had  not  closed  before  this  administra- 
tion came  into  conflict  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cape  Colonj-  with  a  certain  Boer  named 
Bezuidenhoodt,  Avho  declined  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  a  court  messenger  haling 
him  for  trial.  This  Boer  was  a  rough  fron- 
tiersman, who  had  as  hazy  a  notion  of  gov- 
ernment as  some  of  Mark  Twain's  heroes 
who  settled  Nevada  and  California  half  a 
century  ago.  Bezuidenhoodt  was  suspected 
of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the 
natives,  and  likewise  of  having  ill-treated 
one  of  them.  The  charge  may  or  not  have 
been  well-founded,  but  in  any  case  the 
Boers  themselves  were  divided  as  to  how  far 
England  had  a  right  to  stretch  her  arm  Into 
the  Black  Continent.  Soldiers  were  sent 
out;  Bezuidenhoodt  resisted,  and  was  shot; 
his  family  and  neighbors  clamored  for  ven- 
geance;  more  soldiers  and  more  Boers  came 
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into  couflict,  aud  tiually.  iu  181  (!,  six  of  the 
ringleaders  were  tried  for  high  treason  and 
hung  at  a  place  called  Slaagter's  Nek, 

The  Great  Trek,  a  wholesale  emigration 
of  Boers  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  up- 
lands of  the  interior,  did  not  commence  until 
1836,  twenty  years  later.  From  Slaagter's 
Nek  there  went  forth  a  band  of  irrecon- 
cilable farmers  or  cowboys  who  had  so  long 
lived  beyond  the  constraint  of  law  that  they 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  any  govern- 
ment. They  had  their  counterpart  in  the 
American  frontiersman,  who,  in  these  same 
years,  was  fighting  his  way,  over  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  down  the  Ohio  river,  and 
toward  the  Texas  border. 

While  small  parties  of  Boers  were,  in  these 
early  years,  joining  their  brethren  of  rov- 
ing, if  not  lawless,  tastes,  on  the  fringes  of 
the  then  civilized  South  Africa,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  recognized  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  British  Government  and  re- 
mained loyal.  Things  might  have  gone  on 
smoothly  enough  but  for  an  agitation  in 
England  whose  object  was  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery.  This  movement  orig- 
inated with  men  full  of  philanthropic  zeal, 
but  empty  of  political  sagacity.  The  Boer 
farmers  had  for  many  generations  worked 
their  estates  by  means  of  slaves,  as  was 
then  universally  the  custom  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  black  men  were  to  be 
found.  The  Boer  recognized  the  desirability 
of  treating  slaves  humanely— he  was  even 
prepared  to  abolish  the  institution  by  slow 
degrees,  feut  he  did  resent  the  injustice 
and  arrogance  of  London  politicians  and 
missionaries,  who  charged  him  with  cruelty 
and  denounced  him  as  a  semi-savage.  Par- 
liament, as  we  all  know,  voted  a  large  sum 
for  the  purchase  of  slaves,  but  this  sum,  in 
the  Cape  Colony  at  least,  pi-oved  to  be  so 
ridiculously  inadequate  that  the  farmers 
found  themselves  bankrupt  as  the  result  of 
this  alleged  generosity.  Boers  who  owned 
slaves  for  whom  they  had  paid  £500  apiece 
were  indemnified  by  an  offer  of  £50  when  at 
the  same  time  each  slave  was  mortgaged 
for  several  times  that  amount.  When  the 
day  of  emancipation  arrived,  1838,  nothing 
could  persuade  the  blacks  to  remain  at  work, 
and  lonely  farms  were  left  valueless  by  this 
one  stroke  of  a  philanthropic  pen.    A  large 


and  law-abiding  population  of  Christian 
white  men  were  thus  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween remaining  on  a  valueless  farm  or 
trekking  into  the  wilderness  and  conquering 
new  territory  from  the  warlike  natives.  This 
Great  Trek  took  them  to  the  Orange  Free 
State,  to  Natal,  and  to  the  Transvaal.  There 
was  fighting  at  every  stage  of  their  journey, 
and  the  women  loaded  the  muskets  for  their 
husbands  and  sons.  This  Great  Trek  was 
the  school  in  which  Paul  Kruger  was  edu- 
cated— a  school  in  which  there  were  no  books 
but  the  Bible  and  no  mechanical  arts  save 
those  connected  with  the  repair  of  a  flint- 
lock. These  people  left  the  mother  colony, 
if  not  the  mother  country,  in  bitterness  at 
the  injustice  they  had  experienced,  and  they 
retired  into  a  wilderness  where  the  post  did 
not  penetrate,  and  where  no  news  reached 
them  of  the  grand  progress  in  liberal  legis- 
lation which  marks  the  England  of  Queen 
Victoria's  early  years. 

After  the  Boers  had  fought  their  way 
through  Natal  and  settled  at  Durban,  the 
English  Government  laid  its  hand  upon  the 
Colony,  withdrew  it  again,  and  then  changed 
its  mind,  and  once  more  claimed  it.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  commerce  of  the  world 
that  Natal  is  to-day  English,  for  it  is  a  pat- 
tern for  other  colonies  and  its  cities  are  in 
favorable  contrast  with  those  of  the  Boer 
Republic.  But  from  the  Boer  point  of  view 
the  behavior  of  the  English  Government  was 
capricious,  if  not  shifty. 

In  1835  Dutch  and  English  had  fought 
splendidly  side  by  side  in  the  Cape  Colony 
against  an  invasion  of  15,000  blacks,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  occupied  in  stealing 
cattle  and  destroying  farmhouses.  The 
amount  of  damage  done  has  been  ofBcially 
assessed  at  £300,000,  intended  to  cover  the 
loss  of  456  farm  houses  completely  de- 
stroyed, 350  others  partially  destroyed,  60 
big  farm  wagons  destroyed.  The  stolen 
property  included  about  6000  horses,  112,000 
cattle,  and  162,000  sheep.  The  Boers  fought 
bravely,  suffered  great  hardships,  and  earned 
the  gratitude  of  every  colonist  at  the  Cape, 
and  notably  that  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin d'Urban,  who  had  called  them  out. 
They  had  been  promised  compensation  for 
their  losses  during  the  war,  and  looked  at 
least     for     grateful     acknowledgment     in 
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Downing  Street.  The  result,  however,  was 
a  surprise  for  every  one,  from  the  Gover- 
nor down.  Downing  Street  scolded  thcui 
roundly  for  fighting  against  the  blacks— in- 
deed, it  was  very  evident  that  missionaries 
and  not  soldiers  were  in  power  at  Westmin- 
ster. This,  along  with  the  ruin  of  their  prop- 
erty, through  the  sudden  abolition  of  slavery, 
brought  to  the  side  of  the  Boers  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  wavering  population,  who  were 
made  to  feel  that  while  the  black  man  could 
secure  any  favor  through  Exeter  Hall,  there 
was  not  even  common  justice  for  a  Boer. 
The  eighty  years  wliich  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  Jame- 
son raid  have  been  years  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  Boers  have  handled  the  rifle  as 
freely  as  we  handle  the  pen.  They  have 
fought  their  way  through  black  tribes  out- 
numbering them  ton  to  one.  Some  of  their 
expeditions  have  been  massacred,  but  the 
rest  have  not  been  discouraged.  Even  to- 
day the  recreation  of  Boers  who  live  in  town 
is  to  go  for  a  day's  rifle-shooting,  if  pos- 
sible after  game,  if  not,  then  at  a  target. 
Every  Boor,  from  the  Chief  Justice  down, 
knows  how  to  cook  in  the  open  and  organ- 
ize a  bivouac.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  even 
to-day  the  average  citizen  of  the  Transvaal 
is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  the 
field  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  at  least 
tlirec  days. 

The  chief  eiieiiiy  of  ilie  Boer  to-day  is  not 
England,  but  lii.s  own  ignorance. 

Tlic  Boer  under  the  English  flag  enjoys 
more  liberty  than  in  the  Transvaal,  yet  so 
ignorant  are  the  burghers  of  "  Ooni  Paul," 
that  they  persist  in  picturing  Englishmen 
as  tyrants  desirous  of  overthrowing  their 
freedom.  Nowhere  in  English  circles  have  I 
heard  more  violent  abuse  of  President  Kru- 
ger's  retrograde  policy  tlian  in  Pretoria  from 
the  moutlis  of  his  own  burghers— but  these 
particular  men  happened  to  have  traveled 
and  observed  for  themselves  that  it  is  Eng- 
land which  stands  for  freedom  in  things 
colonial,  and  that  no  such  tyranny  would 
be  tolerated  in  (Jermany  as  disgraces  the 
so-called  Republic  of  South  Africa.  But  it 
i$  our  iMisiuoss  to  look  at   the  Hoers  from 


their  own  side,  and  tlius  to  understand  the 
grievances  they  entertain,  in  order  that  after 
the  war  the  breach  may  be  healed— let  us 
hope  forever.  To-day  the  Government  of  Pre- 
toria has  not  merely  revived  the  evil  spirit 
of  Protectionism,  but  has  added  to  it  those 
features  of  special  privilege  and  monopoly 
which  were  a  scandal  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  education  of  youth  has  been  for 
political  reasons  hampered  almost  as  stupid- 
ly as  in  Poland.  Young  Boers  can  no  longer 
get  a  good  education  at  Pretoria,  but  must 
go  to  a  neighboring  colony  for  this  purpose. 
Of  late  years  the  Kruger  Government  has 
emulated  the  spirit  of  Pobiedonostsef  in  seek- 
ing to  exterminate  the  language  and  the  insti- 
tutions which  appeared  to  be  hostile  to  the 
Government.  Instead  of  recruiting  the  ofli- 
cial  ranks  from  their  brother  Boers  in  adjoin- 
ing colonies,  they  have  confessed  to  an  almost 
Chinese  lack  of  capacity  by  drawing  young 
clerks  directly  from  Rotterdam,  and  exhibit- 
ing feverish  haste  to  isolate  themselves  from 
the  great  onward  movement  of  the  white 
race  in  South  Africa.  All  this  I  believe  to 
be  bad  for  the  Boers  themselves,  and  there- 
fore, in  common  with  their  most  intelligent 
citizens,  I  hail  the  day  when  Krugerism 
shall  have  become  in  South  Africa  as  im- 
potent as  the  Mormon  Government  in  Utah. 

As  to  the  war  as  a  political  necessity,  at 
this  moment  it  is  not  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion.  But  this  much  I  may  say,  that 
tlie  whole  world  has  an  interest  in  its  speedy 
close  and  above  all,  in  its  conduct,  so  that  it 
may  leave  behind  the  least  possible  i-ace  ani- 
mosity. Time  works  wonders  in  these  mat- 
ters, for  many  of  us  present,  who  can  recall 
the  hatred  between  Americans  during  the 
great  Civil  War,  now  witness  their  descend- 
ants fighting  side  by  side  for  a  united  coun- 
try. Boers  and  Britons  have  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  their  wars  with  native  tribes, 
and  I,  for  one,  expect  to  see  tlie  day  when 
we  shall  hear  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi 
only  one  tongue,  know  only  one  union  of  free 
states,  and  see  but  one  uniform  under  which 
shall  beat  loyal  hearts  desceudod  from  the 
men  who  now  face  each  other  in  anger. 

Nbw  York  Citv, 


The  Work  of  the   Roycrofters. 

By  Elbert  Hubbard. 

[Mr.  Hubbard  is  the  founder  of  the  Eoycioft  Press,  the  editor  of  its  protesting  periodical.  The  Philistine,  and 
the  author  of  those  delightful  "  Little  Journeys  "  to  the  homes  of  great  and  good  men  and  women.— Editor.] 


i  i  k  LL  of  our  best  moves  are  accidents, 
J~^  and  every  good  thing  began  as 
something  else,"  said  Mr.  Zang- 
will  once  upon  a  day. 

The  Roycroft  Shop  is  an  accident,  resulting 
from  a  jolie.  The  particular  joke  was  to 
print  a  pamphlet  or  two,  and  say  a  few 
things  about  people  the  author  did  not  espe- 
cially admire.  Not  that  these  people  were 
his  enemies— not  at  all— no  one  has  any  real 
enemies.  This  world  is  too  busy  a  place  for 
any  one  to  sit  down  and  hate  you.  You  may 
get  in  the  way  of  folks,  and  then  they  will 
jostle  you,  and  possibly  walk  over  you,  but 
they  are  not  your  enemies  on  that  account. 

The  people  the  author  did  not  especially  ad- 
mire were  magazine  publishers  and  newspa- 
per managing  editors.  The  reason  the  au- 
thor did  not  like  these  people  was  because 
thoy  respectfully  declined  his  MS.,  and  sent 
back  his  verses  with  great  regularity. 

And  so  in  1894  the  author  decided  to  print 
a  brownie  pamphlet — a  "  chipmunk  maga- 
zine " — at  his  own  expense,  and  in  this  maga- 
zine make  ironical  remarks. 

So  he  wrote  his  magazine  and  had  it  print- 
ed at  the  office  of  the  East  Aurora  Weekly 
Blizzard.  The  Blizzard  is  a  nice  patent-in- 
side paper,  eminently  respectable,  and  there 
is  no  wish  to  reflect  on  it,  or  its  genial  edi- 
tor; but  the  editor  of  the  Blizzard  not  being 
especially  interested  in  the  art  preservative, 
the  quality  of  the  printing  did  not  suit  the 
finicky  tastes  of  the  author. 

Therefore,  when  the  author,  slightly  inr 
flated  by  the  success  of  the  first  number  of 
his  pamphlet,  wanted  to  get  out  another  is- 
sue, he  got  desperate  and  just  up  and  bought 
a  little  printing  outfit  of  his  own.  He  set  up 
his  amateur  shop  on  the  barn  floor,  hired  a 
boy  and  went  at  it.  All  this  was  quite  a  nat- 
ural move,  for  in  his  boyhood  the  author  had 
worked  in  a  printing  office,  and  had  always 
had  a  love  of  printer's  ink,  any  way.  So  the 
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boy  and  the  author  worked,  or  played  possi- 
bly is  the  better  word,  at  printing. 

But  it  took  more  time  than  the  author 
thought,  and  as  he  had  other  work  to  do,  the 
boy  brought  his  big  brother  to  help. 

Then  there  wasn't  quite  enough  work  to 
keep  the  boys  busy,  and  as  boys  should  b« 
kept '  busy  (especially  when  you  pay  them 
three  dollars  a  week),  the  author  decided  to 
print  a  book. 

The  question  then  arose,  how  should  this 
book  be  printed,  and  the  answer  was,  "  Print 
it  as  well  as  you  possibly  can!"  It  wasn't 
for  sale,  any  way,  didn't  have  to  be  done  Sat- 
urday night,  and  the  author  had  no  one  to 
please  but  himself  and  a  Good  Woman  with 
whom  he  advised. 

In  1892  the  author  had  visited  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press  at  Hammersmith  and  there  met 
William  Morris.  In  fact  he  had  been  ex- 
posed, and  caught  it.  Colonel  Ingersoll  used 
to  regret  that  he  was  not  consulted  when  the 
universe  was  planned,  otherwise  he  would 
have  made  good  things  catching  instead  of 
bad.  But  in  that  remark  the  doughty  Col- 
onel's logic  slipped  a  cog— good  things  are 
catching. 

Morris  was  a  man  of  marvelous  power.  He 
was  frank,  bold,  gruff,  towsled,  and  dressed 
in  overalls  and  blouse  like  a  workingman. 
But  a  very  little  talk  with  the  man  proved 
to  you  that  his  seeming  gruffness  came  from 
his  being  completely  absorbed  in  his  work. 
When  he  closed  in  on  an  idea  he  had 
no  time  nor  thought  for  anything  else. 
He  was  master  of  six  distinct  trades. 
He  gloried  in  doing  things  with  his 
hands.  To  cut  things  out  and  piece  them 
together  in  a  beautiful  and  useful  shape  was 
his  recreation.  To  carve  in  wood,  weave 
bright  strands  of  silk  into  cloth,  hammer  iron 
into  shape,  to  paint  pictures  and  draw  forms, 
was  to  him  a  delight.  And  there  was  only 
one  thing  thO-t  gave  William  ft^^orris  more  jioj^ 
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than  to  do  things  with  his  hands,  and  that 
was  to  show  others  how  to  do  things  with 
their  hands.  William  Morris  always  made 
things  as  good  as  he  could.  His  motto  was 
"  Not  how  cheap,  but  how  good." 

And  so  when  the  farmer-author  at  the  vil- 
lage of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  bethought  him  to 
mak('  a  book,  he  said  to  the  Good  Woman,  in 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "  Why,  we'll  make  it 
like  a  William  Morris  book!  " 

So  the  book  was  made— six  hundred  copies 
on  the  finest  English  hand-made  paper— an- 
tique type,  wide  margins  and  all  that,  and  to 
the  great  surprise  of  all  concerned  the  book 
sold  and  the  edition  was  soon  gone,  even  tho 
the  work  was  crude  and  lacking  in  many 
ways.  But,  knowing  where  it  was  wrong, 
there  was  a  great  desire  to  make  another 
book  and  make  it  better. 

So  a  second  book  was  begun  that  was  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  first.  The  Good 
Woman  would  illumine  the  initials  herself, 
just  as  tlie  nuns  used  to  do,  centuries  ago. 
An  old  missal  was  unearthed  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  chest  where  it  lay  wrapped  in  cha- 
mois, and  the  work  of  the  early  Venetians 
was  closely  studied. 

The  Good  Woman  began  to  illumine,  and 
she  soon  found  she  had  a  job  on  hand.  It  was 
slow  worlc.  Minnie  Gardner,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner,  dropped  in 
one  day  and  said,"  Let  me  try  that!"  Then  she 
came  next  day,  and  liked  the  work,  for  we 
like  anything  we  can  do  well. 

Then  Minnie  knew  another  girl  who  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  there  was  a  sick  mother 
to  support,  and  so  this  girl  was  sent  for  to 
come  and  help. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  suggested  that  the 
boys  in  the  barn  hurry  things  up  a  bit,  and 
get  the  other  forms  of  the  booli  ready  to  il- 
lumine. Then,  besides,  orders  were  coming 
in  for  the  volume. 

So  two  more  boys  were  hired,  and  All 
Baba,  the  faithful  old  horse  trainer,  tried  his 
hand  at  the  press,  too,  and  relieved  the  te- 
dium by  many  impromptu  pleasantries. 

But  now  the  business  had  grown  until  it 
was  thought  best  to  build  a  special  building, 
so  the  work  could  all  be  done  under  one  roof. 
So  a  little  building  was  planned,  and  built 
alongside  of  the  author's  house.  This  was 
to  be  the  "  Shop,"  and  it  was  built  like  an 


old  English  Chapel.  To  be  exact  the  old 
church  at  Grasmere,  where  Wordsworth 
lies  buried,  was  taken  as  a  model.  It  was 
only  a  little  shop,  but  it  was  thought  big 
enough,  for  there  were  only  a  dozen  of  the 
workers,  any  way,  and  prooably  would  never 
be  any  more.  This  shop  was  built  with  an 
idea  to  comfort  and  convenience.  It  must 
be  neat  and  simple.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  light,  ventilation  and  sanitary 
appliances.  The  place  looked  like  a  church, 
but  that  was  all  right,  for  good  work  and 
religion  are  not  so  far  apart,  any  way.  The 
girls  brought  birds  and  flowers,  and  the 
boys  framed  pictures  for  the  walls;  there 
were  cases  for  books,  a  big  fireplace,  and  in 
one  corner  a  piano. 

The  place  was  called  the  Roycroft  Shop, 
because  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Roycroft  printed  beautiful  books  in  England 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Then  Roycroft  is  a 
pretty  word,  any  way;  roy  means  king,  and 
croft  means  home  or  rest— Roycroft— King's 
Rest. 

Up  to  this  time  the  books  had  been  sent  to 
Buffalo  to  be  bound.  But  the  man  in  Buffa- 
lo could  not  bind  books  any  more  than  the 
Blizzard  man  could  print,  and  the  fact  was 
faced  that  the  Roycrofters  must  bind  their 
own  books;  but  to  bind  books  is  an  art. 

After  much  search  a  Leipsic  bookbinder 
was  found— a  man  who  had  spent  seven 
years  learning  his  trade,  and  had  now  been 
forced  into  a  big  shop  where  he  was  only  a 
spoke  in  a  wheel.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  the 
Roycrofters  to  find  this  man;  and  it  was  a 
great  joy  to  this  man  to  have  the  Roycrofters 
find  him. 

He  set  to  work  to  bind  books  with  his  own 
hands,  at  a  bench  with  no  machinery  but  his 
hand-tools.  There  were  two  girls  working  at 
illuminating  that  found  the  work  difficult, 
and  so  they  were  allowed  to  help  the  book- 
binder; for  it  was  against  Roycroft  ideals  to 
send  any  one  away  who  really  wanted  to 
work— if  they  can't  do  one  thing,  well,  let 
them  try  something  else. 

So  the  girls  helped  the  binder,  and  the 
binder  helped  the  girls. 

And  the  bookbinding  seemed  to  be  going 
to  the  front. 

People  liked  Roycroft  work;  orders  came, 
J.  11(1   the  little  mau   from  Leipsic  began   to 
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work  miracles  in  Levant.  These  bindings 
ran  in  price  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
but  people  wanted  them. 

More  girls  were  hired,  and  boys,  too. 

A  Aving  was  put  on  the  shop  for  a  bindery. 

But  what's  the  use  of  tiring  good  people 
with  details!  The  Roycroft  Shop  now  em- 
ploys one  hundred  and  twenty-five  people. 
These  people  live  in  the  village,  or  are  farm- 
ers' boys  and  girls  who  live  within  a  few 
miles  of  town.  For  the  most  part  the  work- 
ers are  plain  people  who  have  never  tj-aveled, 
nor  had  the  advantages  of  literary  or  artistic 
associations.  Some  have  had  trouble  at 
school  and  been  expelled,  others  are  said  to 
I'e  deficient  mentally  and  morally,  and  some 
possibly  have  had  their  names  written  in 
penitentiary  commitment  papers— what  boots 
ilV 

Have  you  never  known  the  gratitude  and 
afrection  of  a  proscribed  person?  Then  you 
hfj^e  never  known  what  gratitude  and  loyal- 
ty and  love  are. 

The  Roycroft  asks  its  applicants  for  no  ler- 
t<>r  of  recommendation  or  certificate  of  char- 
ficter. 

it  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
Roycroft  Shop  is  a  reform  school,  or  in  any 
sense  a  philanthropic  institution.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  business  venture  that  gives  employ- 
ment to  the  people  who  live  in  the  village  of 
East  Aurora.  Those  who  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  or  who  are  not  wanted  elsewhere, 
gravitate  to  the  "  Shop,"  and  there  they  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  develop  their  en- 
ergies. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  possible  results  the 
management  deems  it  good  policy  to  sur- 
round the  workers  with  an  air  of  art  and  re- 
finement, and  to  infuse  into  the  work  as 
nuch  good  cheer  as  possible. 

There  are  no  bosses  and  no  orders.  There 
are  requests  and  suggestions,  but  the  intent 
is  io  put  each  worker  on  his  honor,  and  to  let 
him  get  all  the  fun  out  of  his  work  that  is 
po.'.sible. 

U  he  curse  of  the  world  is  joyless  labor. 

Art  is  the  expression  of  man's  joy  in  his 
A\  ork. 

And  to  that  end  there  must  be  respites  and 
occasional  changes  of  employment.  Hence 
the  Roycrofters  have  a  fifteen  minutes  recess 
iu  tlie  middh-  of  tlie  forenoon  and  the  same 


in  the  afternoon;  an  hour  for  lunch;  outdoor 
tasks  In  way  of  erecting  new  buildings  to 
which  the  boys  all  turn  from  time  to  time. 
Then  in  the  Shop  are  bathrooms,  musical  in- 
struiuents,  a  well  assorted  library,  and  gym- 
nastic apparatus.  The  doors  are  never 
locked,  and  each  Roycrofter  is  made  to  feel 
that  it  Is  not  only  a  place  of  work,  but  also 
a  place  of  rest  and  recreation.  Further,  it  is 
well  understood  that  no  one  will  be  "  laid 
off  "  or  discharged  who  does  his  level  best. 

Tl^e  Roycrofters  set  any  young  man  or 
woman  to  work  who  applies,  and  as  soon  as 
the  worker's  product  is  valuable  he  is  put 
on  the  pay  roll.  Besides  the  weekly  wages 
there  b-  a  d  siribution  of  profits  at  Christmas 
time,  where  prizes  are  given  out  for  good 
behavior,  marked  ability  in  doing  work,  and 
disposition  tc  help  others,  etc.  This  year 
the  sum  bo  distributed  will  be  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  workers  are  mostly  young  people,  but 
there  are  a  few  "  young  folks  "  who  have 
turned  seventy. 

There  is  a  semi-monthly  concert,  when  only 
Roycroft  talent  takes  part,  occasional  lec- 
tures on  art  and  literature,  a  reading  club, 
night  classes,  free  to  all,  in  charcoal  sketch- 
ing and  clay  modeling.  A  phalanstery  is  in 
process  of  erection,  where  a  free  noonday  hot 
meal  will  be  supplied  to  every  worker,  and 
where  half  a  dozen  families  that  are  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  Roycroft  will  take 
their  meals.  This  building  will  contain  a 
dormitory  for  men,  and  rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors.  The  kitchen  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  skilled  person  who  can 
make  it  a  scientific  object  lesson  in  the  line 
of  hygiene  and  economics. 

There  is  also  in  contemplation  an  Assem- 
bly Room,  where  each  morning  there  will  be 
a  fifteen  minutes'  devotional  exercise.  This 
"  service  "  is  to  consist  of,  say,  reading  from 
John  Ruskin,  a  hymn,  five  minute  addresses, 
and  closing  with  a  silent  invocation.  Such 
an  exercise  would  be  perfectly  acceptable  to 
all,  and  would  tend  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  duties  of  the  day,  the  intent  being  that 
labor  shall  be  regarded  as  a  consecration  to 
the  Good,  or,  if  you  please,  to  God. 

The  Roycroft  work  now  includes  book- 
making,  in  all  its  departments;  making  of  ta- 
bles,   chairs    and    desks;    ornamental    iron 
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work,  and  the  making  of  art  pottery  is  just 
assniiiinj;  shape.  Each  of  the  departments 
has  evolved  in  a  very  modest  way,  simply  by 
there  being  some  one  who  could  not  do  this 
so  well  as  he  could  do  that— so  he  was  al- 
lowed to  do  what  he  could. 

Socialistic  experiments  have  usually  failed 
through  an  attempt  to  start  a  full-fledged  in- 
stitution. All  strong  concerns  are  those  that 
began  in  a  small  way,  and  grew  because  they 
could  not  help  it,  just  as  boys  grow.  Vio- 
lence of  dir(>ction  is  fatal  to  success,  and  too 
much  anxiety  to  succeed  leads  straight  to 
failure.  A  "  commune  "  that  begins  with  a 
hundred  people  will  surely  break  very  short- 
ly through  its  own  weight;  but  a  co-operative 
concern  that  starts  with  two,  and  then  takes 
a  third  because  he  is  needed,  and  then  grows 
to  one  hundred  or  five  hundred,  taking  in 
new  people  as  their  services  are  required,  be- 
comes an  amalgamation.  It  is  a  collection  of 
strong  people,  because  no  man  or  woman  is 
strong  unless  he  can  do  something  that  is 
useful  to  other  folks.  Weak  people  are  those 
who  are  not  useful.  If  you  are  going  to 
build  a  strong  tower  you  add  stone  by  stone 
and  give  your  mortar  time  to  set. 

The  Roycroft  experiment  has  taught  its 
founders  several  lessons,  some  of  which 
might  be  named  as  follows: 

1.  As  the  quest  is  more  than  the  achieve- 
ment, so  is  the  making  of  the  thing  more 
than  the  owning  it. 

2.  All  young  people  like  to  make  things 
with  their  hands,  and  when   they  discover 


they  can  do  something  really  useful,  they  are 
very  happy. 

3.  No  one  knows  what  he  can  do  until  he 
tries.  Some  of  the  most  skilled  workers  at 
the  Roycroft  declared  they  had  no  aptitude 
for  certain  work,  but  beginning  at  the  simple 
they  worked  gradually  up  to  the  complex 
without  knowing  it. 

4.  "  Bad  people  "  are  good  people  who  have 
misdirected  their  energies. 

5.  The  mad  rage  of  manufacturers  in 
America  to  make  things  cheap  has  to  a  de- 
gree ])een  a  mistake.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  want  things  beautiful,  substan- 
tial and  uni(iue,  and  who  will  pay  the  price. 

G.  Froebel  theories  and  kindergarten  meth- 
ods carried  into  manhood  and  applied  to 
manufacturing  is  very  good  policy. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Why  did  you 
locate  in  East  Aurora?"  and  the  answer  is 
"We  didn't— it  just  happened!"  East  Au- 
rora is  in  no  wise  peculiar— there  are  thirty 
such  towns  no  better  and  no  worse  on  the 
New  York  Central  between  Albany  and  Buf- 
falo. There  was  no  wealth  in  East  Aurora, 
uor  was  there  an  "  art  impulse  "—far  from 
it.  There  was  hoodlumism,  which  always 
exists  where  there  is  idleness,  and  taverns 
that  sold  hard  cider.  The  Roycroft  Shop  sim- 
ply gave  the  idle  element  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  work  making  beautiful  things  for  peo- 
ple in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 
who  wanted  these  things;  and  to  get  the 
woi-k  Avell  done  the  management  unlimbered 
the  (Tolden  Rule. 

East  .^iirora,  N    V. 


The   Philippine   Question. 

FROM  A  FILIPINO  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
By  Sixto  Lopez, 

Late  Skcrbtary  to  thb  Filipino  Commission  to  Washington. 


IN  submitting  the  following"  statement  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  I  have 
no  desire  or  intention  of  seeking  to  inter- 
fere in  American  politics.  I  cannot  claim 
the  honor  of  belongiug  to  that  enviable 
company  of  foreigners  who  possess  the  ge- 
aius  which  enables  them  to  attend  to  every 
?ne's  business  but  their  own.    On  the  con- 


trary, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  eminently  capable  of  managing  their 
own  affairs.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Philip- 
pine question  intimately  concerns  a  people 
who  are  not  American  citizens;  as  it  pos- 
sesses a  humanitarian  aspect  and  is  there- 
fore, in  a  sense,  super-political;  and  inas- 
much  as    the    Administration's     Philippine 
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policy  Las  been  urged  with  an  eloquence 
which  I  can  never  hope  to  equal,  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  1  give  a  dispassionate  statement 
of  the  case  from  a  Filipino  point  of  view, 
leaving  the  American  people  to  form  their 
own  conclusions  and  to  judge  on  which  side 
lies  the  balance  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  history  of  the  Philippines,  or  that  part 
of  the  history  which  is  immediately  ger- 
mane, may  be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  Some 
three  hundred  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  suffered  mato'ial  conquest  at  the 
hands  of  Spain,  but  there  was  never  a  moral 
submission.  The  desire  for  national  liberty 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  In  spite  of 
the  most  cruel  oppression.  The  spirit  of  re- 
bellion against  the  usurper  had  never  been 
quelled.  Ever  and  anon  it  took  active  form, 
and  culminated  in  the  insurrection  led  by 
Aguinaldo  in  189G.  The  result  of  that  insur- 
rection was  an  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  insurgent  leaders  and  the  Span- 
ish authorities  in  Manila,  providing  that 
certain  reforms  were  to  be  granted,  and  that 
the  Filipinos  were  to  have  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  the  Spanish  Cortes.  As  a  guar- 
antee of  good  faith  the  Spanish  authorities 
agreed  to  deposit  with  the  insurgent  lead- 
ers a  sum  of  $800,000.  This  sum,  in  the 
event  of  Spain  failing  to  keep  her  compact, 
was  to  be  used  for  the  repurchase  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  But  if  Spain  acted  in 
good  faith  the  money  was  to  be  invested  for 
the  benefit  and  education  of  the  children  of 
those  insurgents  who  had  fallen  in  the  in- 
surrection. The  first  instalment  of  $400,000 
was  duly  paid.  But  as  soon  as  the  insur- 
gent leaders  had,  according  to  agreement, 
taken  up  their  residence  in  Hong  Kong, 
Spain,  with  characteristic  mala  fides,  repu- 
diated the  whole  of  the  agreement. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Nelson  of 
America  entered  Manila  Bay.  The  Filipinos 
promptly  joined  forces  with  those  of  the 
United  States  and  rendered  all  assistance  in 
their  power  against  the  common  foe.  This 
assistance  to  American  arms,  whatever  Us 
value  may  have  been,  was  given  with  a  cheer- 
fulness born  of  faith  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  American  people,  upon  whom  we  looked 
as  our  friends  and  deliverers.  The  Filipinos 
never  dreamed  that  a  nation  whose  first 
and  guiding  principle  is  (or  was  !)  that  "  All 


just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  would  ever 
seek  to  thrust  its  sovereign  will  upon  an  un- 
willing people.  We  had  received  satisfac- 
tory assurances  from  responsible  servants  of 
the  United  States  that  whatever  rights 
America  might  claim,  in  lieu  of  invaluable 
services  to  our  people,  those  rights  would 
not  be  incompatible  with  our  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. These  assurances  were  tacitly 
confirmed  in  the  acceptance,  by  Admiral 
Dewey  and  others,  of  our  assistance  against 
Spain,  for  we  could  not  believe  that  America 
would  ever  turn  its  back  upon  an  ally  and 
comrade  in  arms.  But  further  and,  as  we 
thought,  final  confirmation  of  these  assur- 
ances was  provided  in  the  explicit  state- 
ment of  President  McKinley  when  he  de- 
clared, in  his  Message  to  Congress,  that  "  for- 
cible annexation  [of  Spanish  possessions] 
cannot  be  thought  of."  Accepting  that  dec- 
laration as  practically  a  "  Self-denying  or- 
dinance "  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  above  mentioned  assurances, 
explicit  and  implicit,  we  felt  we  had  nothing 
to  fear  in  joining  forces  with  a  nation  which 
itself  had  passed  through  the  struggle  for 
liberty  and  national  life. 

Can  it  be  believed  ?  We  now  find  ourselves 
at  war  with  that  nation  ! 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  reason 
for  this  war,  it  may  be  prudent  to  disclose  a. 
fact  which  will  enable  the  people  of  America 
to  judge  as  to  who  were  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

President  INlcKinley,  in  his  recent  speech 
at  Fargo,  declared  that:  "  We  did  not  go  to 
war  until  every  eftort  at  peace  was  ex- 
hausted." I  disclaim  all  intention  of  disre- 
spect to  the  person  and  high  office  of  the 
President  when  I  say  I  join  issue  with  hiin 
on  that  statement.  What  was  the  "every 
effort  at  peace  ? "  The  President  himself 
tells  us.  When  divested  of  rhetoric  it 
amounts  simply  to  an  instruction  to  the 
United  States  troops  not  to  commence  hos- 
tilities. Such  an  instruction  was  surely  a 
mere  elementary,  commonplace  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Administration— a 
duty  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  itself 
as  a  strenuous  effort  to  preserve  peace.  But 
there  was  one  thing  within  the  power  of  the 
Administration  to  do,  which  was  not  done, 
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but  which  would  have  had  an  incalculable 
influence  in  preserving  peace.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  bear  all  just  censure  for  adopting 
the  unusual  course  of  here  quoting  part  of  an 
official  letter  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
public  by  the  United  States  authorities.  Had 
the  President  refrained  from  the  declaration 
that  "  every  effort  to  preserve  peace  was  ex- 
hausted," I  should  gladly  have  waited  until 
a  request  had  been  made  in  Congress  for  the 
production  of  this  document.  But  under  the 
circumstances  the  quotation  is  justified,  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  due  in  common  fairness 
to  the  Filipinos,  as  showing  that  we  were  as 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  peace  as 
were  those  in  America  who  claim  the  same 
merit.  The  letter  in  question  was  addressed 
by  the  late  Filipino  representative,  when  in 
Washington,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
bears  the  date  24th  of  January,  1899,  just 
eleven  days  before  the  outbreali  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  Thilippines: 

•  **«#* 

"  I  ventured  [in  a  former  letter]  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  strained 
position  at  Manila,  the  impetuous  action  of  a 
Filipino  or  the  ovei*  zeal  of  an  American  soldier 
might  create  a  condition  resulting  in  grievous 
loss  of  life,  and  for  this  reason  I  particularly 
urged  upon  you  the  necessity  of  early  and  frank 
communication  between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  countries.  .  .  .  The  conditions  have 
not  essentially  changed  since  the  writing  of  my 
former  letter  .  .  .  and  the  urgency  then 
pointed  out,  I  respectfully  submit,  still  exists 
even  in  an  accentuated  degree.  .  .  .  There 
are  at  the  present  time,  as  we  are  informed, 
approximately  twenty  thousand  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined American  troops  in  the  city  of  Manila 
and  vicinity,  controlling  a  population  of  about 
three  hundred  thousand.  A  number  of  war  ves- 
sels are  stationed  in  the  harbor,  and  many  other 
American  nicn-of-war  and  transports  are  to  be 
'pund  within  the  limits  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago. .  .  .  Despite  the  existence  of  these 
enormous  forces  within  an  extremely  circum- 
scribed area,  wo  are  informed  through  the  pub- 
lic prints  that  other  vessels  of  war  have  been 
ordered  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe  to  rein- 
force those  now  among  the  islands  in  question  ; 
Sfhile  but  a  few  days  ago  a  transport  sailed  from 
*Iew  York  City  carrying  about  two  thousand  sol- 
liers  and  having  Manila  as  its  destination ;  and, 
L8  we  are  further  informed,  regiments  of  troops 
ire  under  orders  to  proceed  by  way  of  San 
TrftnciscQ  to  the  Philippines.     The  public  prints 


inform  us  that  an  attack  upon  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  contemplated ;  that  the  islands  are  to 
be  taken  in  detail,  the  smaller  ones  first,  the 
larger  ones  blockaded,  so  that  they  may  not  as- 
sist those  first  attacked. 

"  It  is  naturally  the  impression  of  my  Gov- 
ernment and  people  that  these  warlike  prepara- 
tions indicate  existing  or  immediate  military 
operations  in  the  Orient,  and  they  readily  con- 
ceive that  it  must  be  contemplated  that  such 
operations  are  to  be  leveled  at  the  existing  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"  As  the  representative  of  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment, I  hesitate  to  give  adhesion  to  this  idea, 
for  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  present  or 
threatened  future  difhculty  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Pliilippine  governments  justifying 
warlike  activities,  and  as  a  believer  in  the  hu- 
manity of  the  American  people  refuse  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  idea  that  America  designed  war 
upon  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"  I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  conceive  any  reason 
why  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States 
lately  employed  against  her  common  enemy 
should  now  be  turned  against  America's  recent 
associate. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate,  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  I  have  detailed,  the  quieting 
and  reassuring  effect  upon  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen  to  result  from  a  disclaimer  upon 
the  part  of  the  American  Government  of  any 
intention  to  attack  their  liberties  and  independ- 
ence. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  serious  difficulty  under 
which  I  labor  in  not  having  been  formally  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Government  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Filipino  nation,  I  feel  it  my 
imperative  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
disturbing  facts  before  enumerated  to  the  end 
that  I  may  receive  from  you  such  assurances  as 
will  satisfy  my  countrymen  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  America  to  make  war  upon  the  new 
republic  of  Asia,  and  which  will  explain  to  it 
the  reason  why  large  armies  and  navies  should 
1)0  dispatched  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
which  will  relieve  my  countrymen  of  the  fear 
that  now  possesses  them  that  their  liberties  are 
endangered  at  the  hands  of  a  republic  whose 
name  they  always  believed  was  associated  with 
freedom,  and  to  which  they  have  come  first  ap- 
plying for  recognition  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

"  I  desire  again  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
my  nation  to  America  for  services  rendered  by 
her  in  furthering  Filipino  independence,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  friendly  relations  may 
ever  continue. 

"  In  view  of  the  present  alarming  situation 
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may  I  respectfully  urge  the  importance  of  an 
immediate  answerV" 

****** 

The  reasonal)le  prayer  contained  in  the 
above  quotation  has  never  been  granted. 
The  letter  itself,  with  several  other  letters 
and  memorials,  were  never  accorded  the 
curtesy  of  even  a  formal  acknowledgment 
of  receipt.  Those  who  care  to  review  the 
situation  will  see  that  the  letter  just  quoted 
was  prophetic  of  what  subsequently  oc- 
curred. When  two  armed  forces  are  within 
striking  distance;  the  one  waiting— perhaps 
impatiently  -the  result  of  proffered  negotia- 
tion, the  other  increasing  its  forces,  the 
merest  indiscretion  or  display  of  temper  on 
either  side  may  precipitate  a  conflict.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  "  the  raising  of  the  eye- 
brows may  affect  the  destiny  of  a  nation." 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  smallest  act  may 
provoke  a  bitter  and  disastrous  quarrel.  It 
is  then  easy  to  raise  one's  hands  in  horror  at 
the  enormity  of  the  offense.  It  is  also  easy 
.for  one  side  to  charge  the  other  with  the 
whole  of  the  blame.  If  our  representative's 
reasonable  and  humane  request  had  been 
granted  it  would  have  had  a  reassuring  and 
calming  influence  on  both  forces.  But  not- 
withstanding the  concentration  of  the  ad- 
ditional troops  referred  to,  and  in  spite  of 
this  reasonable  plea  for  an  explanation,  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility  for  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  has  been  placed  upon  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  a  declaration  has  been  made  on 
high  authority  that  "  every  effort  at  peace 
was  exhausted  !  "  Is  this  fair  ?  The  Fili- 
pinos had  much  to  lose  and  nothing  what- 
ever to  gain  by  a  conflict  with  the  American 
forces.  Would  they  be  likely  to  deliberate- 
ly comrhit  an  act  so  palpably  detrimental  to 
their  interests,  and  so  opportune  for  secur- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  ? 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  report  of 
the  outbi'eak  of  hostilities  was  furnished  by 
those  who  exercised  a  censorship  over  all 
telegraphic  dispatches  from  Manila.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  the 
censors  were  guilty  of  deliberate  fabrica- 
tion. The  American  soldiers  gave  their  ver- 
sion from  their  own  point  of  view.  A  Fili- 
pino, with  equal  sincerity,  might  have  given 
a  directly  opposite  version.  Reasonable,  fair- 
minded  persons  recognize  that  there  are  al- 


ways two  sides  to  a  story.  The  Filipino  ver- 
sion has  not  yet  been  given.  But  lest  I 
should  be  charged  with  a  one-sidedness  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  which  I  complain,  let  me  quote 
the  Congressional  speech  of  Senator  Till- 
man, whose  reasonable  view  of  the  case  I 
hereby  adopt  as  my  own: 

"  Mr.  President,  what  caused  this  last  battle 
of  Manila?  The  reports  which  we  received 
thi'ough  our  newspapers  all  come  from  American 
sources.  They  charge  that  the  Filipinos  wanton- 
ly attacked  the  American  army,  and  that  that 
army  had  a  right  to  defend  itself,  which  nobody 
assumes  to  deny.  But  when  we  recollect  that 
the  telegraph  lines  from  those  islands  are  in 
charge  of  the  American  commander  there,  or  of 
those  whom  he  designates  to  control  them,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  suppose  that  nothing  would  be 
let  out  under  the  censorship  which  has  existed 
for  the  last  three  months  or  more  that  would 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory  to  the  good 
faith  or  the  honor  of  the  American  army  there. 
Time  alone  will  tell  whether  this  battle  was  pro- 
voked by  the  Filipinos  for  purposes  of  their 
own  or  by  the  Americans  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  sway  men  in  this  Senate  to 
ratify  the  treaty  and  change  the  status.  I  re- 
call one  of  .^Hsop's  fables  in  which  a  painter  had 
depicted  a  lion  lying  on  his  back  prone  beneath 
the  heel  of  a  man,  and  when  he  showed  the 
painting  to  the  lion  the  lion  said :  '  Yes,  you 
painted  that ;  but  if  you  will  let  me  paint  it,  the 
situation  will  be  just  the  opposite.'  " 

AVhat  then  is  the  reason  for  this  war  in  the 
Philippines  ?  Is  it  because— as  is  alleged- 
one  or  more  Filipinos  crossed  the  American 
lines  at  an  hour  when  they  were  forbidden 
to  do  so  ?  This  would  furnish  a  wholly  in- 
adequate reason  for  offensive  action.  If  a 
Filipino  acted  in  defiance— either  in  igno- 
rance or  wittingly— of  an  order  given  by  the 
United  States  Commander,  however  unwise 
or  uncalled  for  or  provocative  that  order 
may  have  been,  the  American  soldiers  acted 
within  their  legal  rights  in  punishing  the  of- 
fender. And  if  the  Filipino  army,  believing 
that  an  attack  was  being  made  upon  it, 
rushed  to  arms,  the  American  soldiers  were 
within  their  rights  in  offering  a  complete 
and  effective  resistance.  But  why  should 
America  then  take  up  the  offensive  ?  If,  as 
stated,  the  Filipino  army  was  promptly 
driven  from  its  intrenchments,  there  could 
have  been  no  necessity,  in  military  tactics, 
for  a  continuance  of  the  offensive  for  a  pe- 
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riod  of  now  nine  months,  unless  some  other 
motive  actuated  the  United  States  Adminis- 
tration. 

Is  it,  then,  that  the  war  is  pursued  because 
the  Filipinos  will  not  agree  to  the  form  of 
government  by  which  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  govei'n  them  ?    This  assuredly  can- 
not be  so,   for  the  simple   reason   that   the 
United     States     Administration     has     never 
given  a  definite  expression  of  its  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  Philippines,  nor  formu- 
lated any  concrete  method  or  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  islands.    As  far  as  I  know, 
up  to  the  present  no  attempt  has  been  made 
officially  to  discover  what  the  Filipinos  are 
or  are  not  prepared  to  accept.    If  the  Ad- 
ministration had  stated  its  terms  definitely 
and  clearly  to  the  Filipinos,  and  if  the  Fili- 
pinos had  refused  absolutely  to  accept  such 
terms,  then  the  policy  of  force  would  have 
become  at  least  rational,  even  if  no  moral 
right  existed.      But  as  matters  now  stand 
the  Filipinos  can  hardly  be  charged  with  re- 
jecting that  which  has  never  been  proposed. 
Let  me,  therefore,  try  another  hazard.    Is 
the  "  mailed  fist  "  turned  against  us  because 
—as  President    McKiuley    alleged— we  have 
"assailed    (lie    sovereignty    of    the    United 
States  "  in  the  Philippines  ?    If  the  Filipinos 
had    assailed     American     sovereignty     fhey 
might    with    justice    claim    that    they  were 
Ight  in  assailing  a  sovereignty    the  scope 
ind  meaning  of  which  had  never  been  made 
:lear.    But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
he  Filipinos  were  not  aware  that  the  United 
j5tates  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
lines.    Such  a  claim   would  mean  that  the 
.*hilippiues  had  already  been  annexed  by  the 
Jnited  States,  and  from  first  to  last  the  Fili- 
inos  never  understood  that  America  came 
b  the  Philippines  for  purposes  of  annexation. 
fu  the  contrary,  we  understood  that  the  in- 
prvention  of  the  United  States  was  solely 
fith  the  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
utolerable     misrule     of     Si)aln— a     misrule 
liich  was  declared,  and  I  concur  in  the  dec- 
lation,  to  be  a  blot  upon  civilization.    "  1 
H'alc  not,"  says  President  McKinley  in  his 
'ssage  to  Congress  of  the  lltli  of  April, 
'•'S,   "of  forcible  annexation,  for  that  can- 
't be  thought  of.  That  by  our  code  of  moral- 
•  would  be  criminal  aggression."   We,  Fili- 
nos,  (alie  that  deliberate  declaration  of  pol- 


icy as  the  word  of  one  whose  word  is  his 
bond,  and  who  will  not  alter  his  policy  or 
shift  the  position  without  at  least  giving  no- 
tice to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  Conse- 
quently, If  there  has  been  no  annexation 
there  can  be  no  sovereignty,  and  if  there  la 
no  sovereignty,  then  that  which  does  not  ex- 
ist cannot  have  been  assailed.  If,  however, 
it  Is  urged  that  the  President's  declaration 
referred  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  not  spe- 
cially to  the  Philippines,  then  the  reply  is 
that  that  which,  by  any  "  code  of  morality," 
is  "  criminal  aggression "  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  is  equally  criminal  In  the  West- 
ern. There  are  no  circumstances,  geograph- 
ical or  political,  which  could  possibly  alter 
the  case  in  reference  to  the  Philippines.  That 
which  "  cannot  be  thought  of  "  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  is  equally  unthinkable  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Indeed,  there  would  be  much 
more  excuse  for  the  "  forcible  annexation  " 
of  a  neighboring,  than  for  a  remote  territory. 

What,  then,  is  the  casus  belli  ?  No  one,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  seems  to  know;  or,  if 
the  knowledge  is  possessed  by  any  one,  it 
has  never  been  made  public.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  the  ab.sence  of  this  knowledge,  the 
Filipinos  are  simply  defending  themselves 
against  what  seems  to  them  a  meaningless— 
but  what  the  Prosldenf  has  dcdared  to  be  a 
"  criminal  "—aggression. 

Now  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion—in the  name  (1  say  it  with  all  rever- 
ence) of  God,  is  it  not  incuml)ent  upon  the 
United  States  Administration  to  state  def- 
initely wliat  its  intentions  are  in  reference  to 
the  Philippines  before  it  can  expect  the  Fili- 
pinos to  bow  humbly  and  submit  to — they 
know  not  what  ?  This  surely  must  be  done 
before  the  Administration  can  with  reason, 
to  say  nothing  about  righteousness,  enforce 
its  hitherto  unexpressed  will.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  our  people  should  regard  with  dis-. 
trust  the  professedly  pliilanthropic  but 
vaguely  expressed  intentions  of  the  United 
States  ?  "  I  would  rather,"  says  Senator 
JNIason,  of  Illinois,  "  resign  my  seat  than 
treat  a  dog  the  way  we  are  treating  the  Fili- 
pinos." I  make  no  comment  as  to  the  just- 
ness or  otluMwise  of  this  opinion.  But  if 
such  an  opinion  can  be  held  by  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  what  must  tlie  opinion  be  of 
a  Filipino  whose  jaw  has  just  been  smashed 
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by  au  American  bullet  !  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  to  me  to  be  vain,  and  I 
think  it  is  also  somewhat  cruel,  to  talli  of 
"  peace,"  and  "  charity  for  all,"  and  "  lib- 
erty of  opportunity  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes."  These  vague,  ethereal  abstractions 
give  very  little  solid  assurance  to  a  people 
who,  for  three  hundred  years,  have  struggled 
for  liberty,  and  whose  faith  has  received 
many  a  rude  shock  at  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
fessedly civilized,  Christian  nation. 

I  cannot  profess  to  a  knowledge  of  state- 
craft, but  certainly  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  me  that  the  present  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Administration  with  regard  to 
the  Philippines  requires  explanation.  Re- 
cent official  utterances  show  that  the  Ad- 
ministration intends  to  "  subdue  the  Fihpi- 
nos  by  force  before  discussing  the  future 
government  of  the  Philippines."  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  Is  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole.  Can  it  be  that  the 
erstwhile  ally,  whose  soldiers  fought  and 
died  practically  side  by  side  with  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Union,  is  to  be  subdued  before 
the  form  or  nature  of  its  government  Is  to 
be  even  discussed  ?  Can  it  be-  that  the 
American  nation— the  greatest  apostle  and 
exponent  of  liberty  and  of  the  people's  right 
to  self-government— is  now  going  to  forsake 
the  goddess  whose  giant  statue  stands  guard 
at  its  front  door  ?  Can  justification  be  found 
for  a  policy  which  would  subdue  a  foreign 
people  by  force  and  then  discuss  the  nature 
of  its  future  government  with  the  surviving 
remnant  ?  Such  a  "  discussion "  might  be 
liable  to  the  charge  of  toeing  somewhat  one- 
sided !  What  would  have  been  the  reply  of 
the  American  patriots  of  1776  If  George  III 
had  informed  them:  "We  intend  to  subdue 
you  by  force  before  we  discuss  the  future 
government  of  your  country  ? "  A  noble 
chapter  in  history  records  the  reply,  and  in 
that  chapter  will  be  found  ample  condemna- 
tion for  a  policy  which  would  ignore  the 
principle  that  "  All  just  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

Ever  since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  American  people  have,  with  justice, 
claimed  to  be  the  freest  people  in  the  world. 
Riit  those  only  are  free  who  are  prepared 


to  grant  the  same  freedom  to  others  which 
they  claim  for  themselves.  The  first  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  is  hberty  to  others.  Those 
who  deny  liberty  to  others  are  not  free;  they 
are  hound  by  some  sordid  or  other  considera- 
tion which  has  a  stronger  influence  upon 
them  than  the  love  of  true  liberty.  "  Those," 
said  President  Lincoln,  "  who  deny  freedom 
to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and 
under  a  just  God  cannot  long  retain  it."  But 
it  is  contended  that  this  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration is  chiefly  "  for  the  good  of  the 
Fihpinos,"  and  that  the  underlying  motives 
dictating  this  policy  are  purely  philanthrop- 
ic. We  have  also  been  assured  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  will  result  in  the  "  ter- 
rible destruction  of  the  property  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  loss  of  numberless  lives."  This 
latter  statement  Is  perfectly  true,  and  is  no 
doubt  meant  as  a  kindly  warning,  but  is  it 
not  an  unguarded  admission  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  proclaimed  their  intention  of 
"doing  us  good?"  To  wreak  "terrible  de- 
struction "  on  our  property,  is  that  for  our 
good  ?  To  batter  the  bravery  and  self-re- 
spect and  independence  out  of  us,  is  that 
also  for  our  good  ?  By  no  possibility  can 
you  with  one  hand  do  good  to  a  people,  who 
are  striving  for  national  life,  if  with  the 
other  hand  you  take  from  them  their  lib- 
erty. Philanthropy,  as  soon  as  it  takes  the 
form  of  coercion,  ceases  to  be  philanthropy. 
Good  intentions,  if  made  known  through  the 
agency  of  "  shrapnel,"  are  liable  to  suspi- 
cion. If  the  people  of  America  wish  to  really 
help  us,  the  first  thing  they  must  say  to  us 
is,  You  shall  be  free.  They  might  then  coun- 
sel us  how  best  to  use  our  freedom,  and  so 
by  precept  as  well  as  by  example  they  might 
lead  into  national  life,  with  "  the  golden 
wand  of  Liberty,"  a  people  who  have  been 
cruelly  oppressed,  but  who  have  dreamed 
and  worked  and  fought  for  liberty  for  up- 
ward of  three  hundred  years.  But  instead 
of  the  "  golden  wand,"  are  we  to  have  the 
cannon's  roar  and  the  sheen  of  steel— thrust- 
ing upon  us  that  fatal  philanthropy  which 
will  only  reach  us  after  our  blood  has  red- 
dened many  a  Pampanga  marsh  ? 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  however  good 
the  intentions  of  the  Administration  may  be, 
its  peculiar  form  of  philanthropy  does  npj 
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Comiiietid  itself  to  the  Filipinos.  What,  then, 
constitutes  the  moral  right  of  America  in  an- 
nexing the  Philippines  ?  I  do  not  inquire 
into  the  constitutional  right.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  people  of  America  are  well 
able  to  determine  without  the  assistance  of 
foreigners.  Presumably  moral  and  consti- 
tutional right  are  syuonymous,  but  in  any 
case  I  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  right. 

I  pass  over  the  assertion  that  the  Filipino 
army  consists  only  of  a  small  section  of 
rebel  malcontents.  That  charge  was  made 
against  the  American  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  has  been  made  against  the  lead- 
ers of  every  movement  since  nations  began 
to  free  themselves  from  tyrants  and  dicta- 
tors. It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for 
war;  it  Is  only  an  excuse.  Beside?,  the 
charge  has  been  fully  refuted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  its  decision  to  send  75,000 
troops  and  45  warships  to  the  Philippines. 

But  in  his  address  to  the  Tenth  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment,  delivered  at  Pittsburg, 
President  McKinley  is  reported  to  have  said: 
"The  Philippines  are  ours  by  purchase."  By 
purchase  from  whom  ?  From  the  vanquished 
enemy  which  we  helped  to  conquer  !  Who 
was  the  purchaser  ?  Our  ally  and  comrade 
in  arms  !  The  oppressor,  who  had  ceased  to 
own  us,  sells  us  to  our  friend  !  Our  friend, 
who  had  accepted  our  aid,  buys  us  from  the 
conquered  foe  who  no  longer  had  a  title  ! 
No.  The  transaction,  so  construed,  would 
not  be  defensible.  The  payment  of  the  $20,- 
000,000  might— I  do  not  say  that  it  would- 
be  so  construed  by  an  average  Filipino 
viewing  the  transaction  along  the  barrel  of 
a  rifle— a  Filipino  unacquainted  with  the 
moral  grandeur  of  a  nation  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  Washiugtou,  a  Jefferson,  an  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  But  I  am  happy  in  the  thought 
that  there  Is  another  and  a  better  explana- 
tion of  those  twenty  millions.  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  the  tran.saction  as  the  act  of 
a  generous  victor  seeking  to,  in  some  meas- 
ure, recoup  a  defeated,  bankrupt  nation  for 
the  loss  of  its  colonial  possessions.  But 
since  I  am  informed  by  the  highest  official 
authority  in  the  United  States  that  the  traus- 
ictiou  wos  intended  as  a  purchase,  I  may  be 
IH-rmitted  to  remark  that  in  no  sense  can  a 


transaction  be  a  purchase  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties thereto  Is  compelled  to  accept  the  other's 
offer;  and  that  If  the  Philippines  are  to  be 
purchased  they  ought  surely  to  be  pur- 
chased from  their  natural  owners,  the  in- 
habitants, and  not  from  a  vanquished 
usurper  whom  they  helped  to  conquer. 

But  the    right    to    annex    the  Philippines 
which  has  recently  been  urged  by  the  Ad- 
ministration is  that  order  must  be  restored 
and  maintained.    The  opinion — not  only  Im- 
plied,   but    forcibly    expressed— is    that    it 
would   be    "  criminal  for  America  to   with- 
draw   her    troops    from    the    Philippines." 
That  anarchy    and    bloodshed,    a   veritable 
"  Reign  of  Terror "  would   immediately  re- 
sult under    the    "  ferocious "    despotism   of 
Aguinaldo  !    Whence  this  change  of  opinion  Y 
When  America  went  to  the  Philippines  the 
"  ferocious "   Aguinaldo   was   aided,   encour- 
aged and  furnished  with  arms  in  the  war 
against    Spain.     Admiral    Dewey    declared 
that  "  he  knew  well  the  Filipinos  and    the 
Cubans,  and  that  the  Filipinos  were  a  far 
superior  people."     Other  prominent  Ameri- 
cans declared  that  the  Filipinos  were  more 
capable  of  self-government  than  are  the  Cu- 
bans.   The  oniy    fault    found    with  Aguin- 
aldo was  that  he  was  "  too  young  and  amia- 
ble "  to  make  a  good  leader.    These  were  the 
acts  and   the   statements  of   men   of  honor 
and   independent    mind.  Whence,   then,   this 
change    of    opinion  ?    Have    the     Filipinos 
changed,  or  has  the  change  taken  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  Administration  ? 

When  America  embarked  upon  the  hu- 
mane mission  of  freeing  Spanish  possessions 
from  cruel  oppression,  her  energies  were  di- 
rected against  an  actual  state  of  things— 
against  conditions  which  really  did  exist. 
Consequently  her  moral  right  of  interfer- 
ence was  never  questioned.  But  in  the 
Philippines  the  Administration  Is  directing 
its  energies  against  not  an  actual  but  a 
hypothetical  state  of  things.  The  war  is  to 
be  pursued  not  to  put  an  end  to  conditions 
which  already  exist,  but  conditions  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  certain  persons,  may  en- 
sue. The  circumstances  are  therefore  wholly 
different,  and  the  moral  right  rests  solely 
on  a  matter  of  opinion  expressed,  in  most 
cases,  by  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  the 
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Administration.  Besides,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  Spanish  misrule,  annexation  was  not 
necessary;  It  was  "  not  to  be  thought  of;  " 
it  would  be  "  criminal  aggression."  How 
then  does  it  come  that  in  order  to  provide 
against  a  hypothetical  Filipino  misrule  an- 
nexation becomes  a  sacred  duty  and  its 
avoidance  would  be  "  criminal  ? "  Is  it  a 
crime  to  annex  Spanish  possessions  and  a 
crime  not  to  annex  Filipino  possessions,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  in  the  one  case  ac- 
tual, and  in  the  other  case  imaginary,  mis- 
rule V  Was  there  ever  a  moral  weather- 
cock more  accommodating  ? 

The  Filipinos  cheerfully  admit  that  the 
United  States  Administration  is  under  moral 
and  legal  obligation  to  see  that  a  stable  gov- 
ernment is  established  in  the  Philippines. 
But  does  that  obligation  necessitate  annexa- 
tion ?  The  Filipinos  are  as  anxious  for 
stable  government  in  the  Philippines  as  is 
America.  How  does  the  Administration 
know  but  what  the  Filipinos  are  prepared 
to  yield  anything  and  everything  required 
by  America  in  order  to  fulfil  her  pledge  to 
Spain  ?  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  dis- 
cover what  the  Filipinos  are  or  are  not  pre- 
pared to  yield?  The  only  barrier  to  peace  and 
stable  government  is  the  present  meaning- 
less war.  Terms,  equitable  and  sufficient  for 
all  purposes,  could  be  obtained  by  negotia- 
tion. Why  then  continue  the  war  ?  War- 
fare for  the  sole  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
prestige  of  a  country's  arms  is  not,  as  far  as 
I  linow,  sanctioned  by  either  morality  or 
honor.  War  can  only  be  justified  when  na- 
tional honor  or  rights  are  in  peril,  and  when 
all  other  conceivable  means  have  failed. 
Have  the  proper— have  any  means  been 
tried  V  I  am  sure  our  people  ai-e  reason- 
able. I  am  equally  sure  that  they  have  no 
desire  to  disown  obligation  or  to  deny  just 
rights.  But  unfortunately,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  they  are  human.  And  being  hu- 
man it  is  naturally  hard  for  them  to  yield  the 
first  point.  It  is  always  easier  for  the  great 
and  the  powerful  to  be  magnanimous.  But 
surely  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  ability 
of  statesmanship  to  find  some  method  of 
bringing  both  parties  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing.   Where  there's  a  will  a  way  can 


always  be  found.  If  some  intimation  were 
given,  even  unofficially,  that  overtures  for 
friendly  negotiation  would  not  be  rejected,  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion would  be  achieved.  Why  should  there 
be  a  frigid  demand  for  "  unconditional  sur- 
render ?  "  Such  a  demand  is  easy  to  make, 
but  it  is  hard  for  human  nature  to  comply 
therewith,  even  if  wisdom  so  dictates.  Such 
a  demand  ought  only  to  come  from  the  one 
who  has  been  guilty  of  no  fault  in  motive 
or  act  against  the  other.  Will  the  Adminis- 
tration claim  that  all  its  servants  in  the 
Philippines,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
have  pursued  a  course  of  conduct  "  so  icy- 
angelic,  so  snowy-sei'aphic "  as  to  leave  no 
cause  for  complaint,  no  ground  for  mis- 
understanding, on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  ? 
Surely  there  have  been  faults  on  both  sides. 
This  is  an  admission  based  solely  on  the  fact 
that  human  nature  is  not  immaculate.  Al- 
tho  I  am  doing  everything  in  my  power  to 
bring  about  peace,  I  could  not  and  would 
not  counsel  our  people  to  surrender  "  uncon- 
ditionally." Better  to  have  death  with 
honor  than  to  bow  the  head  at  the  expense 
of  self-respect  and  legitimate  pride.  And 
even  if  America  succeeds  in  the  material 
conquest  of  the  Philippines,  there  will  never 
1)e  a  moral  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. The  Government  of  the  islands  would 
then  be  minus  those  "just  powers"  which 
are  derived  solely  "  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  Will  the  great  republic  of  the 
West  thus  become  a  dictator  ? 

Why  not  negotiate  ?  If  negotiations  fail, 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  war.  True, 
in  the  past  our  overtures  of  peace  and  good- 
will were  not  received  in  a  hearty  manner 
by  the  Admmistration.  But  let  that  pass.  It 
cannot  be  undignified  to  do  what  righteous- 
ness and  honor  demand.  Who  will  help  me 
in  the  cause  of  peace  ?  Could  any  cause  be 
worthier  the  genius  of  the  statesmen  of  a 
groat  nation  ? 

In  placing  this  statement  before  the  people 
of  America,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  what- 
ever its  demerits  may  be  it  is  the  outcome  of 
a  sincere  desire  for  peace  and  for  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  differences  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  Philippine  question. 

London,  England. 


A  Midnight  Vigil. 

By  Danske  Dandridge. 

NAUGHT  is  seen  in  the  quiet  sky 
But  low  in  the  west  the  waning  moon, 
Tliat  stark  on  the  cloud-wrack  seems  to  lie, 
As  stiff  as  a  lady  in  a  swoon. 
How  still  !    There's  none  in  the  world  awake, 
But  I  and  my  heart  that  will  not  break. 

Yet,  hark  :    For  a  stir  comes  over  the  hill, 
And  I  hear  the  hurry  of  wildest  feet; 

The  wind  has  sprung  from  his  sleep  with  a  will, 
To  harry  the  craft  of  tlie  airy  fleet: 

And  the  moon  arouses  and  seems  to  cling 
To  a  raft  of  cloud  like  a  shipwrecked  thing. 

And  I  wish  on  the  Ocean  of  Love  afar 
A  wind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  would  rise; 

Burst  through  the  blackness  that  hides  my  Star, 
And  come  where  my  spirit  at  anchor  lies. 

To  break  her  moorings,  if  this  could  be. 
That  I  might  sail  ou  the  Unknown  Sea. 

RosK  Brake,  W.  Va. 


In  the  Ninth   Year  of   International    Copyright. 

By  Ripley  Hitchcock. 


IT  seems  only  the  other  day  that  we  were 
in  the  thick  of  a  contest  which  be- 
gan nearly  sixty  years  before,  and  yet 
it  was  in  March,  1891,  eight  and  a  half 
years  ago,  that  the  passage  of  the  Platt-Si- 
monds  Copyright  Act  gave  the  United  States 
a  place  among  nations  which  respect  the 
rights  of  literary  property.  The  time  is  long 
enough  for  retrospection, "and,  I  think,  the 
first  phase  which  is  impressed  upon  one  who 
I  looks  back  is  the  full  demonstration  of  the 
f  baselessness  of  arguments  advanced  by  op- 
ponents of  copyright.  Of  all  that  eloquence 
how  much  remains?  There  was  the  stren- 
uous contention  that  international  copyright 
meant  the  smothering  of  the  American  au- 
thor. There  was  the  cry,  intended  for  the 
l)opular  oar,  that  the  adoption  of  the  meas- 
ure would  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  books  beyond  the  means  of  the  aver- 
age reader,  which  has  been  obviouslv  dis- 


proved. It  would  be  uncharitable  as  well  as 
unnecessary  to  continue  the  resurrection  of 
forgotten  bogies,  but  to  the  imaginations  of 
jnany  in  those  days  thej'  were  very  real. 

What  the  situation  was  before  1891  is  re- 
membered much  more  vividly  by  American 
authors  and  publishers  than  by  the  reading 
public,  a  fact  which  in  itself  suggests  no 
sense  of  deprivation  or  imposition.  A  few 
years  before  the  passage  of  the  Platt-Simonds 
act  a  New  York  publisher  testified  before  the 
Senate  committee  that  "  the  effect  of  absence 
of  international  copyright  on  the  opportuni- 
ties of  American  authors  to  get  into  print 
or  stay  in  print  is  most  disastrous.  I  have 
unused  manuscripts  in  my  safe,  and  have 
sent  back  manuscripts  which  ought  to  have 
boon  published;  the  market  would  not  sup- 
port them."  At  the  same  hearing  a  Boston 
publisher  said:  "  For  two  years,  tho  I  belong 
to  a  publishing  house  which  issues  nearly  a 
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million  dollars'  worth  of  books  a  year,  I 
have  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  publish- 
ing an  American  manuscript  .  .  .  simply 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  books  of  most  American  authors  pay  un- 
less they  first  gain  recognition  through  the 
columns  of  the  magazines."  It  is  true  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  latter  speaker  was 
an  extreme  one,  but  the  two  opinions  repre- 
sent fairly  the  general  attitude  enforced  upon 
publishers  by  the  competition  of  piratical  re- 
prints. The  first  speaker,  who  found  that  in 
non-copyright  days  the  market  would  not 
support  American  authors,  has  now  had  the 
lai'gest  individual  success  of  his  career,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  publication  of  an  Amer- 
ican book. 

But  before  I  touch  upon  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  American,  not  foreign  author,  who  has 
earned  the  widest  popularity  of  late,  It  is 
logical  to  extract  such  information  as  may 
be  afforded  by  general  statistics,  despite  the 
danger  of  misleading  inferences.  From  the 
very  useful  record  kept  by  the  Publishers' 
Weekly,  we  found  that  the  number  of  books 
published  in  the  United  States  each  year 
from  1890  to  1898  was  as  follows: 


Amer- 
ican 
Total,  authors. 


1890 4,559 

1891 4,665 

1892  4,862 

1893 5,134 

189i 4,484 


2,803 

2,821 


Total. 

1895 5,469 

1896 5,703 

1897 4,928 

1898 4,886 


Amer- 
ican 
authors. 
3,896 
3,300 
3,313 
2,908 


This  list  includes  new  books,  new  editions, 
and  boolcs  imported  in  sheets  or  bound  for 
publication  in  this  country.  Without  a  de- 
tailed analysis,  which  cannot  well  be  given 
here,  it  is  obvious  that  this  list  in  itself 
seems  devoid  of  significance.  It  may  appear 
that  since  only  about  300  books  more  than  in 
1890  were  published  last  year,  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  special  advantage  to  authors 
or  publishers.  Against  such  a  conclusion,  and 
tvithout  laying  any  stress  upon  the  remark- 
able advance  which  was  shown  from  1891  to 
1896,  we  may  set  the  controlling  influence  of 
varying  business  conditions  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance and  publication  of  books,  and  also 
the  decrease  in  the  total  number  which 
would  be  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  nu- 
merous inferior  pirated  editions  of  the  same 
book  which  were  common  before  1891.  From 


the  year  1893  on  the  classified  lists  show  an 
increased  proportion  of  American  authors. 
In  1894,  for  example,  in  spite  of  the  smaller 
total,  the  number  of  American  books  showed 
a  slight  gain,  and  the  next  year's  increase 
remains  nearly  constant  until  1898,  when  the 
preoccupation  of  war  may  be  held  largely 
accountable  for  many  irregularities.  In  view 
of  the  output  of  war  literature,  little  less  ap- 
palling than  war  itself,  this  decrease  in  1898 
seems  surprising,  but  many  of  the  war  books 
will  doubtless  be  credited  to  lb99.  In  look- 
ing over  these  figures  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  incomplete,  despite  the 
careful  work  done  by  the  Publishers'  Weekly, 
for  the  reason  that  completeness  is  impossi- 
ble. It  is  out  of  the  question  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  the  books  which  are  privately 
printed,  or  issued  by  small  firms  or  printing 
houses,  and  for  that  matter  it  is  probable 
that  some  subscription  books  which  are  not 
publicly  announced  or  distributed  through 
trade  channels  are  overlooived  each  year.  An 
absolutely  complete  list  would  probably 
raise  our  average  from  about  5,000  annually 
to  nearly  the  average  given  for  English  pro- 
duction, which  is  over  6,000,  altho  this  would 
still  leave  us  far  below  the  13,000  books 
which  France  produces  annually,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  amazing  output  of  25,000  in 
Germany,  taking  round  numbers  in  each 
case.  Wliile  the  number  of  books  by  Ameri- 
can authors  in  these  lists  may  seem  to  show 
no  very  startling  increase,  yet  these  figures 
bear  evidence  to  a  healthy  growth,  which 
will  be  realized  more  clearly  if  we  take  into 
account  the  influence  of  varying  business 
conditions  from  year  to  year,  which,  when 
unfavorable,  naturally  check  production. 

These  general  figures  are  therefore  of  less 
immediate  interest  than  those  which  answer 
the  question  as  to  the  demand  for  the  Amer- 
ican books  which  have  been  published,  and 
an  extraordinary  answer  is  furnished  now, 
at  the  close  of  a  year  which  those  who  are 
conversant  with  bookselling  declare  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
American  publishing  business.  In  spite  of 
all  revolts  against  the  tyranny  of  the  novel, 
the  popular  supremacy  of  fiction  makes  the 
novel  necessary  for  illustrative  purposes. 
The  ante-copyright  conditions  have  been  sug- 
gested by  my  quotations. 
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That  our  latter  state  would  be  worse  than 
our  first  was  freely  predicted  by  pessimists 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  copy- 
right act,  for  it  so  happened  that  a  few  very 
popular  English  authors  and  a  few  meteroic 
new  discoveries  seemed  almost  immediately 
to  occupy  the  field.  Yet,  in  the  year  1899 
not  a  single  foreign  work  of  fiction  has  been 
published  which  has  had  in  vulgar  parlance 
a  sensational  success,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  year  has  been  the  most  sensational  in  its 
successful  fiction  that  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can publishing  has  known.  The  public  de- 
mand for  "  David  Harum,  A  Story  of  Ameri- 
can Life,"  by  the  lamented  Edward  Noyes 
Westcott,  has  caused  the  printing  of  350,000 
copies  up  to  the  third  week  of  November.  Of 
"  Richard  Carvel,"  by  Winston  Churchill,  it 
is  announced  that  over  200,000  copies  have 
been  printed.  "  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower,"  by  Edwin  Caskeden,  has  long  since 
passed  the  100,000  mark,  and  "  Janice  Mere- 
dith," by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  published  only 
a  few  weeks  since,  has  had  a  sale  thus  far  of 
over  110,000.  The  exact  figures  in  each  case 
will  be  in  excess  of  those  given  here  by  the 
lime  this  article  is  printed,  but  they  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  results.  Tabulated, 
they  make  a  most  impressive  showing: 

David  Harum 390,000 

Richard  Carvel 245,000 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower 125,000 

Janice  Meredith 125,000 

Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  iu  War. .Probably  over  100,000 

To  this  list  may  properly  be  added   Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "  Red  Rock,"  which 
continued  its  career  as  one  of  the  "  best  sell- 
ing "  books  into  1899,  and  if  we  go  a  little 
further  back  we  find  books  by  Miss  Mary 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Harding  Davis  with  sales 
reckoned  by  the  tens  of  thousands.    These 
results  and  others  realized  by  authors  like 
Mrs.  Riggs  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  without  going 
further,  are  certainly  full  of  significance.    No 
copyrighted  book  by  a  foreign  author  has 
met  with  the  sale  of  any  of  the  books  in  our 
tabulated  list.    Before  the  days  of  copyright 
there   were  isolated    successes    like    "  Ben 
Hur,"  with  its  050,000,  and,  in  earlier  years, 
*'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  with  its  measureless 
popularity,  and  books  like  "  The  Wide,  Wide 
World,"   "  The  Lamplighter,"   "  Routledge," 
and  "  The  Leavenworth  Case,"  but  these  are 
Isolated    cases.    Instances    selected    from    a 


long  term  of  years.  Within  the  eight  and  a 
half  years  since  the  international  copyright 
lavs-  went  into  operation  there  has  been  a  rea- 
sonably constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
American  writers  who  have  gained  a  place 
with  the  reading  public,  and  the  year  now 
closing  has  brought  a  series  of  American 
successes  which,  taken  collectively,  have 
never  been  approached. 

It  is  an  obvious  deduction  that  the  num- 
ber of  books  sold  is  more  significant  than  the 
number  of  titles  published.    There  are  only 
five  titles  on  our  table,  but  they  represent  a 
number  of  copies  well  toward  a  million.    In 
general  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that  larger 
editions  are  sold  than  formerly,  and  this  in- 
crease in  number,  altho  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  exact  proof,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  operation  of  inter- 
national copyright.    Without  protection  from 
a  multitude  of  cheap  reprints  of  the  most 
popular  foreign  authors,  no  author  or  pub- 
lisher thoroughly  conversant  with  the  condi- 
tions of  business  will  believe  that  any  of  the 
books  which  I  have  mentioned  would  have 
reached  their    present    figures.    If    Kipling, 
Hope  or  Caine  were  offered  under  the  black 
flag  at  twenty-five  cents  side  by  side  with 
honest    editions    of    "  Richard    Carvel "    or 
"  Janice  Meredith,"  can  any  one  doubt  the 
effect  upon  the  sales  of  the  latter  books?    It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  press  this  point, 
but  another  phase  of  the  subject  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  which  is  the  effect  of  such 
success  as  a  stimulus  to  other  American  writ, 
ers.    This  may  represent  a  dull  and  sordid 
view,  but  the  fact  remains  that  potential  as 
well  as   professional    writers,    like   men   of 
other  callings,  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the 
prospects  for  reward,  and  the  influence  of 
the  changed  conditions  has  shown  itself  in  a 
closer  study  of  literary  craftsmanship.    We 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  in  regard  to  ge- 
nius.   In  spite  of  the  traditions,  genius  usu- 
ally makes  itself  felt.    But  as  regards  talent, 
the  influence  of  the  practical  encouragement 
which  present  conditions  admit  of  assuredly 
makes  for  better  training  and  development 
and  greater  professional  fitness  on  the  part 
of  our  writers. 

As  to  foreign  authors,  to  whom  the  copy- 
right law  simply  gave  their  just  due.  we  hear 
complaints  of  the  manufacturing  clause  In 
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our  law,  but  those  who  complain  should  re- 
member that  it  was  a  question  of  that  clause 
or  no  legislation  at  all.  Certainly  popular 
foreign  authors  have  little  to  complain  of  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition  on  the  part 
of  publishers,  and  the  new  writers  would 
fare  better  if  they  could  persuade  their  Eng- 
lish publishers  or  other  representatives  to  an 
alert  recognition  of  American  requirements. 
Both  "  Dodo  "  and  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
Night "  were  offered  here  in  sheets  and  time 
was  not  given  to  secure  American  copy- 
rights. But  since  it  is  the  effect  of  the  copy- 
right law  upon  our  own  bookmaking  that 
forms  my  special  text,  the  English  author 
and  his  independent  Canadian  cousin,  and 
the  Continental  author  with  his  grievances 
over  translations,  must  be  dismissed  in  favor 
of  a  word  regarding  the  moral  influence  of 


the  adoption  of  international  copyright.  Tha' 
this  had  some  effect  upon  the  ethical  code  ol 
the  average  reader  may  be  conceded,  but  th( 
effect  as  yet  is  not  one  upon  which  we  car 
pride  ourselves.  Such  cases  as  the  wholesale 
piracy  of  Mr.  Kipling  during  and  after  his  ill- 
ness, which  includes  the  reprinting  of  poems 
by  periodicals  claiming  a  sense  of  justice 
and  other  cases  like  the  comparatively  re- 
cent piracy  of  the  "  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot " 
by  a  firm  bearing  a  well-known  name,  shoTV 
that  the  old  Adam  is  strong  within  us.  The 
stringent  provisions  of  the  law  are  none  too 
stringent  at  present  to  secure  protection  for 
literary  property  from  the  covetousness  of 
editors  and  publishers  who  have  not  yet 
learned,  in  spite  of  certain  painful  experi- 
ences, that  literary  property,  like  any  other, 
has  rights  which  must  be  recognized. 

New  York  City. 


Washington's   Magnanimity. 

By  the  Rev,   Frederick  Alvord. 


AN  incident  in  Washington's  life  in  my 
possession,  illustrating  his  magnanim- 
ity, which  has  never  been  given  to  the 
general  public,  has  special  value  at  the  time 
of  the  one    hundredth    anniversary    of    his 
death,  which  occurred  on  December  14th. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Monsou,  Mass.,  at  a 
Fourtli  of  July  celebration,  in  response  to 
a  sentiment  concerning  George  Washington, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.D.,  for  sixty  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that 
town,  and  whose  deatli  occurred  in  186G,  re- 
lated the  following  incident,  of  which  he  was 
an  eyewitness.  1  give  it  in  his  own  words: 
"  When  a  boy  I  resided  in  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  worked  on  a  farm.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1789  I  was  engaged  with 
my  employer  in  gathering  a  load  of  corn- 
stalks from  a  field  not  far  distant  from  the 
Connecticut  River.  My  employer  had  driven 
the  loaded  team  from  the  lot  and  left  me  as 
usual  to  put  up  the  bars.  While  thus  oc- 
cupied I  noticed  the  approach  of  four  fine 
horses  and  a  large  vehicle.  There  was  no 
driver  upon  the  carriage,  but  astride  the  nigh 
horse  of  each  span  was  a  young  mulatto  pos- 


tilion.   There  were  also  two  outriders  and  a 
footman.    The  vehicle— in  which  was  seated 
a  gentleman  whose  striking  personal  appear- 
ance impressed  me— was  called  in  those  days 
a  chariot.    It  was  entirely  unique  and  unlike 
anything  now  in  use,  except  its  running  part. 
I  saw  the  outriders  gallop  on  in  advance  of 
tlie  chariot  and  hold  a  parley  Avith  my  em- 
ployer, who  occupied  the  entire  road  with  his 
loaded  cart.    The  roads  at  that  time  were 
so  narrow  that  two  teams  could  not  pass  un- 
less one  yielded  the  way  to  the  other.    I  per- 
ceived  that   my   employer  yielded   none  of 
his  right  to  the  road,  and  that  the  chariot 
was  detained  by  the  cart  until  they  reached  a 
turnout,  where  the  cortege  passed  by.    I  soon 
overtook  my  employer  and  inquired  who  the 
distinguished  personage  was  who  had  just 
passed  us,  and  was  informed  that  it  was 
George  Washington.    I  obtained  permission 
to  run  on  and  see  if  I  could  not  catch  another 
glimpse  of  the  great  chieftain  whose  deeds 
during  the  war  had  so  filled  my  wondering 
fancy.    As  there  was  no  bridge  across  the 
Connecticut  River  at  that  time,  I  hoped  that 
the  ferry  boat  might  be  on  the  opposite  side, 
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aud  that  I  might  reach  the  bauk  before  it  ar- 
rived. In  this  I  was  not  disappointed.  1 
found  General  Washington  standing  on  the 
banlf  of  the  river,  dressed  in  a  snuff-colored 
surtout  with  a  long  lapelled  vest  of  the  same 
color  and  material  and  in  small  clothes  and 
boots,  and  the  most  majestic  and  dignified 
looking  man  he  was  that  I  ever  saw. 

"  While  I  was  gazing  upon  him,  one  of  his 
postilions  drove  up  and,  dismounting  and  un- 
covering his  head,  said  in  the  most  deferen- 
tial manner,  and  witli  an  expression  of  in- 
jured dignity: 

" '  Your  Excellency,  as  we  were  driving 
along,  a  little  way  back,  we  overtook  a  man 
with  a  loaded  cart,  who  occupied  the  entire 


loail.  1  asked  him  to  stop  his  team  that  we 
might  pass  by.  He  declined.  1  then  told  him 
Miat  President  Washington  was  in  the  char- 
iot. He  again  refused  and,  said  that  he 
would  not  stop— that  he  had  as  good  a  right 
to  the  road  as  George  Washington  had.' 

"  The  simple  reply  of  Washington  was, 
'And  so  he  had! '  The  postilion,  after  a  mo- 
ment's look  of  wonder  and  astonishment  at 
the  condescension  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  quietly  put  on  his  hat  and 
mounted  his  horse.  I  watched  the  cortege 
until  it  was  out  of  sight,  but  my  impression 
and  memory  of  Washington  are  as  vivid  and 
distinct  this  moment  as  if  I  had  seen  the 
great  man  only  yesterday." 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


Art  and   Money. 

By  Maurice  Thompson, 


IN  our  day  when,  in  a  large  degree  at  least, 
the  love  of  letters,  on  the  author's  part, 
is  but  the  passion  for  monej',  there  comes 
out  of'  any  good  old  book  freshly  opened  a 
sort  of  thymy  fragrance  which  is  a  bless- 
ing in  one's  nostrils.  We  may  enjoy  our  hot- 
house poetry  and  our  forced  prose  art,  our 
fiction  written  by  machinery  and  our  essays 
talked  at  a  stenographer;  nay,  we  must  en- 
joy what  our  prevailing  mood  demands;  but 
there  is  no  success  in  denying  that  we  are 
all  the  time  aware  that  haste  is  making 
woful  waste  of  the  subtle  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  a  permanent  body  of  art. 

Leisure,  even  if  it  be  leisure  in  a  garret  aud 
on  a  crust,  must  ripen  the  fruits  of  genius 
and  enrich  them  beyond  the  influence  of 
decay.  But  leisure  of  itself  will  not  pay  the 
rent  of  a  garret  and  buy  the  time-honored 
crust.  The  dilemma  of  one  who  has  a  lit- 
erary beo  in  his  hair  and  at  the  same  time  no 
means  of  gaining  a  Hvelihood  save  the  work 
of  his  pen  is  not,  therefore,  much  different 
from  any  other  desperate  situation  between 
a  frying-pan  and  a  bed  of  hot  coals.  If  the 
artist  take  time  to  be  a  conscientious  crafts- 
man—if he  pore  aud  ponder  over  the  shap- 
ing and  details  of  his  work— the  output  from 


his  shop  will  be  scant,  aud  must  for  that  rea- 
son bring  a  high  price,  or  he  must  fail  to 
realize  a  living.  The  upshot  of  it  is  that  we 
all  go  in  for  a  bountiful  crop,  and  prize  most 
liighly  the  sort  of  fecundity  which  in  pro- 
ducing much  does  not  exhaust  itself.  Quan- 
tity first,  and  after  that  the  quality— a  great 
deal  to  sell  and  all  of  it  salable.  We  are 
uutcins  d'aiijcnt,  prouder  of  the  money  we 
make,  more  delighted  with  fishing  good  con- 
tracts out  of  our  ink-horns,  than  of  making 
a  perfect  and  indestructible  literature. 

Doubtless  there  is  something  in  the  air  of 
our  age  which  engenders  a  coarse  practi- 
cality. Who  is  to  blame,  we  lightly  sneer, 
for  preferring  money  to  mere  success  In  art? 
Money  buys  everything,  even  the  master- 
pieces of  all  ages— it  gives  room  and  freedom 
aud  luxury— why  prefer  mooning  over  what 
we  can  scribble  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
or  draw  and  color  on  a  square  of  canvas,  to 
all  the  indescribable  delights  purchasable 
with  gold  and  silver  aud  bills  ?  This  view 
of  things  esthetical  has  already  swung  us 
far  away  from  the  native  soil  and  atmos- 
phere of  true  art.  We  are  trying  to  write 
practical  poetry,  practical  novels  and  prac- 
tical dramas;  we  are  painting  practical  pic- 
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tuies.  And  all  the  while  the  whole  aim  and 
end  of  effort  is  to  make  art  earn  money.  The 
target  now  shining  against  the  slope  of  Par- 
nassus is  a  well  stuffed  pocliet-booli. 

But  we  are  a  jolly  lot,  we  latter  day  ar- 
tists; what  we  miss  in  the  way  of  that  fine, 
tenuous  dream-film  on  which  the  old-time 
masters  lived,  we  gain  in  roast  beef  and  po- 
tatoes, ham  and  eggs,  paU  de  foie  gras,  and 
plum  pudding.  We  have  no  trouble  about 
what  the  coming  generations  are  going  to 
thinli  of  us.  Give  us  present  vogu^,  a  pull  at 
the  horn  of  plenty;  stir  up  in  our  behalf  a 
roaring  advertisement;  guarantee  the  box- 
receipts,  and  you  may  have  all  that  posterity 
could  possibly  award  to  our  memory  on  the 
score  of  high  artistic  accomplishment. 

Well,  you  may  say,  hadn't  the  Greeks  a 
like  view  ?  Live  for  the  present,  was  their 
constant  cry.  True  enough;  but  note  the 
difference:  Their  theory  of  life  did  not  af- 
fect the  substance  of  their  art.  They  did 
live  for  the  current  moment;  but  into  their 
art  they  dashed  the  last  refinement  of  leis- 
urely and  conscientious  labor,  and  the  high- 
est power  of  idealization.  And  after  them 
the  great  Latin  masters  did  likewise;  so  did 
the  giants  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  found- 
ers of  modern  art  and  letters.  A  conscien- 
tious regard  for  the  sacredness  of  art,  hold- 
,ing  inviolate  the  duty  which  binds  the  com- 
pact between  the  artist  and  those  upon 
whom  his  art  is  cast  as  a  bread  of  life,  gives 
the  sacred  joy  after  which  every  inspired 
soul  goes  seeking  in  the  golden  region  of 
creative  life.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  bird  in  the 
green  grove,  the  joy  of  the  bee  in  the  sea- 
son of  honey-flowers,  the  passion  of  gath- 
ering and  combining  in  the  heat  of  inspira- 
tion, in  the  rapture  of  imagination. 
"Tantus  amor  florum,et  generandi  gloria  mellis." 

Tennyson,  the  noblest  poet  since  Shake- 
speare, has  shown  us  how  this  undeviating 
devotion  to  art  through  a  long  life-time  can 
round  up  the  stature  of  a  great  man.  As 
that  distinct  something  which  we  call  a  great 
personality,  we  must  regard  Alfred  Tenny- 
son above  all  the  Englishmen  of  his  time. 
He  affected  more  powerfully  a  greater  au- 
dience than  any  man  in  the  world  born  with- 
in the  past  century  and  a  half.  Carlyle, 
Gladstone,  Goethe,  Napoleon,  Browning, 
Bismarck,  not  one  of  them  has  touched  and 


influenced  half  as  many  souls  as  the  great 
dreamer  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  "  Idylls  of  the 
King,"  and  a  liundred  incomparable  lyrics. 

No  novelist  since  Scott  has  half  compared 
with  him  in  universality  of  influence.  Here 
again  a  mighty  man  grew  apace  with  the 
man's  art.  Scott  was  not  what  we  call  a  fine 
workman,  but  he  was  in  love  with  workman- 
ship—he sacrificed  himself  on  the  altar  of 
literature.  No  one  can  read  his  life  without 
regretting  that  misfortune  and  a  mighty 
sense  of  honor  forced  him,  in  his  later  days, 
to  do  what  we  are  all  doing  without  com- 
pulsion. He  ground  out  literature,  and  his 
life,  for  money.  He  is  the  most  illustrious 
example  of  the  aulevr  d'argent.  But  he  is 
also  the  one  Homeric  figure  of  modern  times, 
and  the  most  pathetic  of  all  time. 

Heading  the  letters  of  the  late  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  edited  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  is 
like  hearing  a  soft  Southern  sea  booming 
"  money,  money,  money  !  "  while  the  sky 
smiles  and  the  winds  smack  of  nard  and 
spice.  Think  of  a  writer  with  an  income  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  forever 
worried  because  he  has  not  more  !  Steven- 
son was  a  delightful  knight  of  the  quill  who 
never  cheapened  his  work  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  output;  but  he  burnt  himself  up 
as  a  candle  by  which  to  see  his  financial  way. 
We  feel  in  reading  his  books  what  literature 
he  could  have  made,  had  he  been  quite  free 
to  write  just  what  and  how  he  pleased,  with 
not  even  the  tail  of  an  eye  on  a  guinea. 

Ah  !  the  good  old  days  when  the  artist  had 
his  rich  patron,  when  the  poet  had  his  pen- 
sion; we  may  well  sigh  back  at  them,  as  at 
the  golden  age  of  our  tribe.  Then  it  was  that 
the  writer  could  have  his  own  way,  his  own 
time,  could  play  with  a  subject  as  a  cat  with 
a  mouse,  or  spring  upon  it  and  devour  It 
bodily— always  obeying  the  instinct  of  his 
genius.  Really  this  is  the  return  to  nature— 
namely,  to  do  what  one's  genius  dictates,  un- 
influenced by  the  fashion  of  one's  time,  un- 
mindful of  the  quotations  from  the  literary 
market   reports. 

A  Scott  wringing  his  giant  mind  dry  and 
dissolving  his  great  physique  in  order  to 
cover  so  much  paper  with  so  much  Htera- 
ture  at  so  much  the  page;  the  vision  of  Ste- 
venson wreaking  his  frail  life  upon  the  ef- 
fort to  touch  the  lucky  nerve  of  fortune— 
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these  and  a  hundred  other  examples  are  not 
half  so  distressing  to  one's  sympathies  as  a 
case  like  that  of  Sidney  Lanier,  or  Henry 
Timrod,  or  Paul  Hayne.  There  was,  in  the 
fatp  of  the  three  Southerners,  a  singular  leer 
of  the  god  we  call  111  Fortune.  They  were 
not  money-artists;  they  wrought  in  the  old- 
fashioned  high  sincerity  with  but  one  aim, 
10  give  the  greatest  beauty  of  form  to  the 


greatest  beauty  of  thought.  They  died  pen- 
niless, but  with  souls  as  white  as  snow. 
Every  thought  thcj-  set  to  song  was  as  pure 
as  distilled  water;  but  they  could  get  no 
money.  Perhaps  the  moral  is— if  there  is  one 
—that  a  true  poet  should  have  had  better 
luck  than  being  born  poor  in  an  age  when 
money  is  so  necessary  to  that  leisure  which 
alone  insures  great  art. 

Crawpordsville,  Ind. 


The  Saint  of  the  Parsonage. 

By  Jay  Benson  Hamilton,  D.D. 


M 


Y  visit  to  a  Western  Methodist  Con- 
ference was  made  memorable  by  a 
very  unusual  experience.  The  Cath- 
olic priest  invited  the  presiding  Bishop  and 
all  the  othclal  visitors  to  the  Conference  to 
dine  with  him.  By  a  special  curtesy  I  was 
included  among  the  guests.  The  only  other 
guest  was  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  a 
communicant  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
dinner  was  a  banquet  provided  by  the  best 
caterer  of  the  city.  No  expense  had  been 
spnred.  The  elegant  and  elaborate  feafet  was 
evidence  of  the  high  honor  the  host  sought  to 
pay  his  Invited  guests.  The  after-dinner  chat 
was,  if  possible,  more  delightful  than  the 
banquet  had  been.  The  host  was  a  capital 
story-teller.  His  experiences  had  been  ad- 
venturesome and  thrilling.  He  had  come  to 
the  town  when  but  a  young  man,  and  had 
lived  his  whole  life  in  the  one  parish.  He 
laughingly  said: 

"  The  Methodists  and  the  Catholics  had  a 
race  for  this  town.  It  was  like  that  famous 
one  so  often  related  where  several  ministers 
entered  by  the  first  train,  but  the  Methodist 
distanced  all  competitors  by  riding  on  the 
cow-catcher.  The  first  Methodist  minister 
was  on  horseback,  and  I  was  afoot,  and  of 
course  he  beat  me  a  whole  day." 

The  ISIayor.  who  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers and  was  as  full  of  reminiscences  as  the 
host,  suggested  with  a  sly  wink  at  the 
Bishop: 

"  The  Methodist  minister  beat  you  in  more 
ways  than  one.    He  had  a  wife  who  always 


kept  him  on  horseback,  while  you  have  had 
to  go  afoot  alone.  You  never  could  catch  up." 

The  priest  joined  in  the  hearty  laugh  at  his 
expense,  and  then  in  a  voice  that  was  full  of 
emotion,  exclaimed: 

"  Blessed  little  woman  !  If  every  priest 
could  have  for  a  wife  such  a  saint  as  she 
was,  it  might  be  well  for  our  Holy  Church 
to  absolve  us  from  our  vows  of  celibacy.  I 
watched  her  for  a  year,  and  I  fear  I  wor- 
shiped her  almost  as  long.  I  confess  I  found 
myself  at  times  somewhat  confused  between 
the  two  holy  women,  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
and  the  wife  of  the  Methodist  minister.  Prot- 
estantism would  do  Avell  to  canonize  a  few 
saints  if  she  has  any  more  like  the  little  girl 
who   redeemed  this  town." 

The  Mayor  spoke  In  a  voice  almost  choked 
with  emotion: 

"  God  bless  the  holy  saint.  If  the  Protes- 
tants don't  canonize  her,  we  Catholics  might 
go  further  and  fare  worse." 

The  little  woman  who  had  been  dead  so 
many  years  was  living  still.  Her  memory 
was  yet  fresh  and  bright  as  the  priest  and 
the  Mayor  related  incidents  of  her  unselfish 
life  of  love. 

The  Mayor  said: 

'• '  The  Baby  '  was  a  young  fellow  who  had 
run  away  from  home  and  dropped  down 
among  us  for  a  lark.  He  had  long  curls,  and 
the  smooth  innocent  face  of  a  girl,  but  he 
was  the  ringleader  in  every  form  of  deviltry. 
He  was  the  most  desperate  and  reckless 
dare  devil  I  over  knew.    He  stabbed  to  death 
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Ihe  bully  of  the  town  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
Methodist  minister  who  was  conducting  a  re- 
ligious service  in  one  of  our  saloons.  '  The 
Baby'  never  seemed  the  same  after  that 
night.  He  tried  to  be  light-hearted  and  jolly 
as  before,  but  his  eyes  had  a  look  of  fear  as 
if  he  was  accustomed  to  see  ghosts.  I  caught 
him  wiping  his  Avhite  hand  one  day.  It  was 
perfectly  clean,  and  as  pretty  as  a  woman's 
hand.    I  said: 

"  '  "  Baby,"  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
hand?  Do  you  want  us  to  flatter  yen  by  call- 
ing it  pretty  ? ' 

"  With  a  strange  loolc  of  terror  in  his  .blue 
eyes  that  fairly  made  me  creep  all  over,  he 
whispered: 

"  '  I  fancy  sometimes  there's  blood  on  it. 
Old  Dick's  blood,  you  know.  He  is  never 
absent  from  me  now.  He  sleeps  by  my  side 
at  night,  and  walks  by  my  side  all  day. 
There  he  is,  now,  looking  over  your 
shoulder.' 

'•  I  started  and  turned  around  in  my  fright, 
really  expecting  to  see  the  desperado  who 
had  terrorized  us  when  he  was  alive.  When 
I  saw  no  one  1  laughed  and  jeered  at  the 
boy. 

"  '  You're  crazy.  I  helped  dig  the  hole  in 
which  we  buried  him.  I  took  such  great 
pains  in  putting  him  in  that  I  have  no  fears 
of  his  ever  getting  out.' 

"  '  I  am  afraid  1  will  go  crazy,'  the  trem- 
bling boy  whispered.  Then  with  a  hollow 
laugh  that  made  my  blood  turn  as  chill  as 
ice,  he  began  to  sing  a  vile  and  obscene  song. 
He  was  soon  the  center  of  an  admiring 
crowd,  for  his  voice  was  a  tenor  with  notes 
like  liquid  gold.  The  jollity  ended  in  his 
being  put  to  bed  dead  drunk,  as  was  now  a 
nightly  occurrence. 

"  Within  a  day  or  two  after  our  conversa- 
tion •  The  Baby  '  Avas  taken  down  with  ma- 
lignant diphtheria.  The  doctor  said  to  him 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him: 

"  '  "  Baby,"  do  you  want  me  to  be  honest 
with  you  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  the  boy  whispered. 

"  '  You  must  die.  I  cannot  help  you.  Noth- 
ing can  save  you.' 

•"I  am  glad,'  the  boy  replied.  '  I'd  like 
to  see  the  Methodist  parson's  wife.' 

'• '  I  w'juld  not  dare  let  her  come.  Baby. 
She  would  be  sure  to  take  this  dreadful  dis- 


ease.   She  would  pay  for  her  folly  and  mine 
Avltli  her  life,'  the  doctor  sternly  said. 

"  The  lad  wept  as  if  his  heart  Avould  break. 
He  refused  to  be  comforted.  As  soon  as  it 
was  possible  I  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and 
ran  to  the  Methodist  parsonage  and  told  the 
little  woman.  She  did  not  wait  a  second, 
but  snatching  up  her  hat  accompanied  me 
to  Baby's  room.  I  stood  back  out  of  sight 
and  let  her  knock.  The  doctor  opened  the 
door  and  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spirit. 

"  '  \  ou  must  not  enter,  madame,'  he  said 
very  cuitlj-.  '  It  will  be  sure  death.'  He 
attempted  to  close  the  door  in  her  face. 
She  thrust  in  her  little  foot  so  that  the  door 
could  not  be  closed.  She  smiled  and  spoke 
very  sweetly: 

"  '  Doctor,  If  you  can  risk  your  life  for 
money,  I  can  risk  mine  to  save  a  soul.  Christ 
has  promised  to  be  my  protector.  When  he 
is  with  me,  I  am  afraid  of  nothing.  This 
poor  boy  needs  a  woman's  care.  If  his 
mother  or  sister  Avere  here  you  could  not 
frighten  them  aAvay.    Please  let  me  in.' 

"  '  The  Baby  *  looked  like  an  angel  when  he 
saw  her.  His  face  lighted  up  with  an  un- 
earthly joy  that  fairly  made  it  shine.  He 
reached  out  his  hand,  and,  taking  the 
Avoman's  Avhite  hand,  pressed  it  to  his 
SAVollen  lips  as  he  whispered: 

*' '  I  knoAv  you  Avould  not  be  afraid  to  come. 
I  just  AA'anted  you  to  pray  with  me  once  as 
mother  Avould  do  if  she  Avere  here.' 

•'  Altho  there  Avere  tAvo  or  three  of  us 
strange  men  standing  around  she  did  not 
seem  to  see  us.  She  knelt  doAvn  by  the  bed- 
side, and  held  his  hand  Avhile  she  prayed.  I 
felt  as  if  she  brought  God  right  doAvn  into 
that  little  room.  She  talked  as  if  she  were 
'  Baby's  '  mother.  I  believe  I  can  repeat  that 
prayer  to-day,  every  word  of  it.  I  knoAv  I 
cried  like  a  child,  while  the  dotcor  sobbed 
aloud.  '  The  Bab'- '  smiled  all  the  time.  His 
big  eyes,  peeping  through  a  huge  tangle  of 
golden  hair,  were  never  taken  from  her  face. 
When  she  whispered  'Amen,'  he  said: 

"  '  I  knew  if  you  Avere  to  pray  God  would 
hear  you;  he  would  come;  he  is  here;  I  am 
not  afraid  noAV.  If  you  are  Avilling  to  risk 
your  life  to  help  mo,  Christ,  Avho  died  to  save 
me,  Avill  not  let  me  be  lost.  I  have  been  a 
very  Avicked  sinner,  but  my  mother  taught 
me  that  he  came  Into  this  world  to  save  aln- 
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iHMs.  I  nsk  him  now,  for  your  sake  and  for 
mother's  sake,  to  forgive  me  and  save  me. 

lie  will,  1  know.    He  does '    The    white 

face  became  trausligured  with  a  strange 
light.  His  eyes  seemed  to  s6e  some  one.  His 
lips  moved  as  he  silently  prayed.  The  si- 
lence was  broken  by  the  words  spoken  aloud, 
but  iu  a  feeble  tone  as  sweet  as  music: 

"  '  Tho— I  walk— through— the  valley— of 
death— I  will  fear— no  evil— for  thou— art 
with  me.' 

"  He  became  unconscious  and  never  spoke 
again.  The  parson's  wife  remained  bj'  his 
side  until  all  was  over.  When  the  story  was 
told  all  over  town  no  man  heard  it  without 
tears,  or  without  a  prayer.  The  little  woman 
saved  more  souls  by  her  one  prayer  than 
either  the  priest  or  the  preacher  did  by  a 
hundred  sermons." 

The    priest,    who    was    silently    weeping, 
said  in  a  voice  broken  and  trembling: 
"  That  is  so,  I  am  sure." 
After  a    moment,    partially    regaining  his 
composure,  the  priest  said: 

"  I  witnessed  a  similar  scene,  whicli,  is  as 
fresh  to-day  as  if  the  years  that  have  passed 
were  so  many  minutes.  A  ruffian  had  beaten 
a  wretched  girl  so  terribly  that  she  was 
about  to  die.  When  they  attempted  to  ar- 
rest him,  he  had  blown  his  own  brains  out. 
I  lived  near  and  was  immediately  sum- 
moned. The  dying  girl  was  sobbing  and 
shrieking  as  if  she  were  demented.  She  kept 
calling  for  her  mother,  and  Avould  listen  to 
nothing  1  could  say.  There  was  but  one  de- 
cent woman  in  town.  It  was  the  parson's 
wife.  It  was  then  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Methodist 
parsonage  who  told  the  little  woman  the  aw- 
ful story.  It  was  but  a  few  moments  before 
she  entered  the  room.  She  put  her  little 
hand  In  mine,  and  said  in  a  voice  as  sweet 
as  that  of  an  angel: 

" '  I  thank  you,  father,  for  sending  for 
me.' 

"  She  turned  and  seemed  to  forget  that  I 
was  present.  Five  girls  with  flashy  gar- 
ments and  painted  faces  were  huddled  to- 
gether by  the  side  of  the  bed  o*f  the  dying 
girl.  The  poor  creature  cried  out  in  an  agony 
that  made  her  companions  cling  in  terror  to 
each  other  as  the  hot  tears  ploughed  their 
way  down  their  painted  cheeks. 


"  '  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  If  I  could  only 
have  you  hold  my  hand,  I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  die.  But  to  die  all  alone,  like  this, 
alone,  alone,  all  alone.' 

"  The  words  ended  iu  a  wail  so  awful  in 
its  piercing  sorrow  and  woe  that  it  would 
have  melted  the  hardest  heart.  The  par- 
son's wife  crowded  her  way  through  the 
group  of  girls,  and,  stooping  down,  pressed 
her  lips  to  the  bruised  and  swollen  face,  as 
she  said  in  a  voice  of  sweetest  music: 

"  '  ]My  sister,  let  me  hold  your  hand.' 

"  I'he  dying  girl  gave  one  glance  Into  the 
beautiful  face  so  close  to  hers,  and,  putting 
out  her  hands,  shrieked  as  she  tried  to  thrust 
the  little  woman  away: 

"  '  You're  the  parson's  wife  !  Don't  touch 
me  !  I'm  a  guilty,  wretched  thing  !  My  very 
touch  would  stain  your  white  hand.  And  I 
^^'as  pure  like  you  once.' 

"  A  bitter  wail,  followed  by  hysterical 
weeping,  shook  the  frail  little  body  as  a  leaf 
is  tossed  by  a  brisk  breeze.  The  parson's 
wife  stooped  down,  and,  taking  the  girl  in 
her  arms,  held  her  in  a  strong  and  loving 
clasp. 

"  '  My  sister,  I  am  but  a  sinner  saved  by 
grace.  You  cannot  pollute  me.  But  Jesus 
can  make  you  as  white  as  snow.' 

"  The  only  answer  was  a  clinging  clasp  of 
the  girl's  arms  about  the  little  woman's  neck, 
and  a  flood  of  tears  upon  her  breast.  After 
she  had  sobbed  herself  into  a  helpless  quiet, 
she  breathed  a  sigh,  as  if  she  were  a  fright- 
ened child  that  had  at  last  found  its  mother's 
breast.  When  she  had  become  calm,  the  par- 
son's wife  with  swift  and  skillful  movements 
made  the  bed  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
then,  putting  her  arms  around  the  girls 
huddled  together,  softly  said: 

"  '  My  dears,  will  you  please  me  by  going 
to  your  rooms  and  changing  your  clothing,  so. 
that  you  may  be  company  for  me  here  ?' 

"  And  with  a  tender  little  pat  upon  each 
painted  cheek,  she  continued: 

•'  '  Bi-ing  me  back  your  own  honest  faces. 
If  our  suffering  sister  must  die.  let  us  hide 
from  her   these  signs  of  evil.' 

'•In  a  few  moments  the  girls  returned 
modestly  attired  and  wirli  clean  faces.  Each 
was  welcomed  with  a  snillo  and  a  kiss.  The 
night  was  spent  in  tender  words  with  the  dy- 
ing one.    As  day  began  to  break,  the  end  ap- 
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proacbed.  The  parson's  wife  saw  the  signs, 
and,  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  she  tooli  the 
girl  in  her  arms  as  her  mother  would  have 
done  and  began  to  pray. 

"  The  simple,  tender  prayer  was  a  child's 
talk  with  its  father.  She  held  up  to  God  a 
broken  little  flower  crushed  and  stained.  She 
pled  for  forgiveness  for  the  dying  one  who 
had  been  led  into  sin  by  deceit,  and  was  now 
hurled  into  eternity  by  wicked  and  cruel 
hands.  Each  petition  was  followed  by  a 
whispered  '  Yes! '  from  the  girl.  At  last,  as 
the  morning  sun  flashed  its  first  rays  into 
the  room,  they  fell  across  the  face  of  the 
praying  woman.  The  dying  girl  caught  the 
gleam,  and,  looking  into  the  shining  face, 
thought  she  saw  her  mother  as  she  saw  her 
when  she  was  an  Innocent  child  nestling 
upon  her  knee.  Her  darkening  eyes  opened 
wide.    She  smiled  and  whispered: 

" '  Mother,  mother  !  I  knew  you  would 
come.    I'm  not  afraid  now.    Hold  my  hand! ' 

"  The  girl's  hand  fluttered  for  a  moment  in 


the  warm  clasp  of  the  parson's  wife's  hand. 
The  light  of  the  eyes  fastened  upon  the  lov- 
ing eyes  beaming  above  her  gently  faded, 
but  the  gaze  never  wavered  until  a  gentle 
sigh  and  a  stony  stare  showed  the  sinner  was 
at  rest. 

"  After  the  funeral  the  little  woman  took 
to  her  home  the  five  wretched  girls  and 
never  let  them  get  beyond  her  loving  care 
until  she  had  saved  them  and  provided  for 
them  respectable  and  loving  homes.  One  of 
them  is  the  wife  of  our  friend,  the  Mayor. 

"  Would  you  believe  me,  this  plucky  little 
woman  captured  every  vicious  girl  who  came 
to  our  town,  and  took  her  to  the  Methodist 
parsonage  and  sent  her  away  to  begin  a  new 
and  a  pure  life.  The  reformation  wrought  In 
our  wicked  town  by  this  heroic  and  holy 
woman  seemed  a  miracle.  She  was  univer- 
sally loved  and  almost  worshiped.  She  lost 
her  name,  and  was  known  to  all,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  as  '  The  Saint  of  the 
Parsonage.'  " 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Prayers  of  Stevenson. 

By  William  Lyon  Phelps,   Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Yale  University. 


THE  personal  letters  of  great  men  are 
usually  interesting  and  often  charm- 
ing, because  they  reveal  so  curiously 
the  inner  nature  of  their  authors,  not  all  of 
which  appears  in  formally  published  books. 
A  letter  always  shows  more  than  a  photo- 
graph, for  one  reveals  the  face  and  the 
other  the  heart.  By  a  single  epistle  a  man 
will  often  unconsciously  betray  his  personal- 
ity. A  gentleman  will  not  write  a  boorish 
letter;  nor  a  man  of  culture  an  illiterate  one. 
Prayer  is  also  correspondence,  of  the  most 
personal  and  intimate  kind;  and  tho  we  see 
only  the  earthly  half  of  it,  and  cannot  tell 
how  it  is  received  by  the  One  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  it  reveals  the  petitioner's  char- 
acter even  more  clearly  than  letters  sent 
through  the  post-oflace.  The  literature  of 
prayer  is  a  special  field  of  study,  significant 
to  all  who  find  life  and  human  nature  inter- 


esting. Some  prayers,  emanating  from  de- 
vout but  crass  natures,  strike  the  ears  of 
thoughtful  men  as  discordantly  sacrilegious; 
but  they  mirror  the  individual  character  of 
the  speaker  more  clearly  than  if  the  lan- 
guage was  dignified  and  harmonious  rhet- 
oric. Could  we  listen  to  the  secret  prayers 
of  men  we  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
gauging  their  minds. 

The  prayers  of  three  great  men  of  letters 
are  strikingly  illustrative: 

"  Give  her  a  true  cqnception  of  the  vanity, 
folly  and  insignificance  of  all  human  things,  and 
strengthen  her  so  as  to  beget  in  her  a  sincere 
love  of  thee  in  the  midst  of  her  sufferings. 
.  .  Forgive  the  sorrow  and  weakness  of 
those  among  us,  who  sink  under  the  grief  and 
terror  of  losing  so  dear  and  useful  a  friend. 
Accept  and  pardon  onr  most  earnest  prayers 
and  wishes  for  her  longer  continuance  in  this 
evil  world,  to  do  what  thou  art  pleased  to  call 
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thy  service,  and  is  only  her  bounden  duty ;  that 
slie  may  be  still  a  comfort  to  us,  and  to  all 
others  who  will  want  the  benefit  of  her  conver- 
sation, her  "advice,  her  good  offices,  or  her 
charity." 

We  scarce  need  to  be  told  that  these  words 
came  from  the  grief-stricken  heart  of  Swift, 
writhing  in  agony  over  the  painful  illness 
and  approaching  end  of  Stella.  In  the  dark 
view  of  life,  in  the  intense  seriousness  of 
language,  in  the  pathetic  pleading  for  Stella's 
good  deeds,  in  the  awful  dread  of  the  coming 
Farewell,  we  see  plainly  the  soul  of  the  great 
pessimist.  The  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  was  written 
by  a  brilliant  young  satirist;  the  "  Prayers 
for  Mrs.  Johnson  "  show  us  the  real  Swift. 

Nearly  sixty  years  later  this  prayer  rose 
from  the  deathbed  of  a  mighty  man: 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am 
now  as  to  human  eyes,  it  seems,  about  to  com- 
memorate, for  the  last  time,  the  death  of  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
.  .  .  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the 
multitude  of  my  offences.  Bless  my  friends ; 
have  mercy  upon  all  men.  Support  me,  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days  of  weakness  and  at  the 
hour  of  death  ;  and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to 
everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

In  this  petition,  uttered  only  a  few  days 
before  he  faced  the  Arch  Fear,  we  gaze 
deeply  into  the  great  heart  of  Samuel  John- 
son. This  is  not  the  "  Ursa  Major  "  of  P"'leet 
street;  not  the  king  of  letters;  not  the  dom- 
ineering dictator  of  table-talk.  This  is  the 
real  man,  in  his  wholesome  fear  of  death; 
in  his  genuine  humility,  which  he  often  took 
such  pains  to  conceal;  in  his  contrition  for 
his  sins;  in  his  child-like  flinging  ev(>rything 
on  his  Redeemer's  mercy.  This  is  Johnson 
himself;   it  is  the  man  who  never  could  read 

"  Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus  " 
without  bursting  into  tears. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  do  not  usual- 
ly think  of  Stevenson  as  a  praying  man;  at 
first  thought  it  seems  hard  to  recognize  him 
on  his  knees.  No  one  ever  had  a  keener  zest 
for  life  than  he.  "  It  is  better  to  be  a  fool 
than  to  be  dead,"  he  recklessly  remarked. 
Tho  a  large  part  of  his  days  were  passed  on 
a  bed  of  pain,  no  flavor  of  the  sick-room  ever 
fouls  the  atmosphere  of  his  books.  Weak  in 
body,  broken  in  health,  he  projected  bis  bold 


spirit  into  the  stout  frames  of  his  heroes; 
and  we  tread  the  slanting  quarter-deck,  and 
run  wild  through  the  heather,  and  sleep 
under  the  stars.  As  critics  have  pointed  out, 
his  sympathy  with  active  life  was  so  in- 
tense that  in  all  probability  he  was  saved 
to  literature  only  by  ill-health.  But  the  care- 
less reader  completely  misjudges  Stevenson 
when  he  complains— as  he  has  often— of  the 
absence  of  moral  sentiment  in  his  books.  His 
stories  are  usually  free  from  an  explicit  doc- 
trine, as  his  letters  and  many  of  his  essays 
are;  there  was  a  certain  high  breeding 
about  the  man  that  made  stock  religious 
phrases  odious.  But  Mr.  Henley  reminds  us 
that  there  was  in  his  personality  "  something 
of  the  Shorter  Catechist."  "  Dr.  Jekyl "  is,  of 
course,  profoundly  spiritual  in  tone,  and 
moral  in  purpose  and  effect;  but  it  may  be 
claimed  that  his  buccaneer  romances  are 
also  morally  stimulating.  He  gave  to  modern 
fiction  and  to  the  readers  of  it  the  one  thing 
needed  most  sorely— fresh  air;  and  fresh  air 
is  often  better  for  the  soul  than  the  per- 
fumed atmosphere  of  the  priest's  censer. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  jaunty 
Stevenson,  "  light  in  ragged  luck,"  really  felt 
his  dependence  on  God,  as  we  learn  by 
perusing  his  beautiful  "  Prayers  written  for 
family  use  at  Vailima."  And  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  spirit-world  reveals  the  true 
nature  of  this  blithe  and  healthy  soul.  Swift 
and  Johnson  had  a  long  lease  of  life;  they 
were  men  of  great  bodily  vigor;  but  their 
natures  were  at  bottom  melancholy,  and 
their  prayers  came  naturally  from  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Both  thought 
often  of  death;  Swift,  because  he  looked  for- 
ward to  it  as  his  release,  and  Johnson,  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  thing  that  shook  his 
heart.  In  contrast  with  these  powerful  and 
rugged  men,  Stevenson  says  little  of  death, 
tho  he  walked  daily  in  its  jaws.  It  was  life 
that  interested  him,  and  we  naturally  find 
his  prayers  in  harmony  Avith  his  ideals.  He 
prays  not  for  courage  to  meet  death,  but  for 
divine  help  in  rational  living.  "  Prolong  our 
days  in  peace  and  honor,"  he  asks;  "give  us 
health,  food,  bright  weather,  and  light 
hearts.  ♦  ♦  *  Let  us  lie  down  without 
fear  and  awake  and  arise  with  exultation 
*  ♦  *  as  the  sun  lightens  the  world,  so  let 
our  loving  kindness  make  bright  thia  beuie 
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of  our  habitation."    Let  us  listen  reverently 
to  this  petition: 

"  At  Morning. 

"  The  day   returns   and   brings   us   the   petty 

round  of  irritating  concerns  and  duties.     Help 

us  to  play  the  man,   help  us  to  perform  them 

with  laughter  and   kind   faces,   let   cheerfulness 


aijound  with  industry.  Give  us  to  go  blithely 
on  our  business  all  this  day,  bring  us  to  our 
resting  beds  weary  and  content  and  undishon- 
ored,  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep." 
Do  human  lips  often  utter  a  prayer  more 
perfect?  Surely  in  this  we  see  Stevenson 
as  he  really  was. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The   Illustrator  and   the   Artist. 

By  James  B.   Carrington, 

Of  Scribner's  Magazine. 


WITH  the  growth  of  periodical  litera- 
ture and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment in  paper,  presses  and  the  re- 
productive arts  there  has  come  a  demand  for 
the  best  work  of  thoroughly  trained  and 
competent  artists  as  illustrators.  In  the  old 
days  when  every  drawing  had  to  be  made 
in  reverse  on  the  wood-block  and  with  mi- 
croscopic condensation  there  was  but  little 
encouragement  for  the  general  practitioner 
of  art  to  submit  his  work  to  the  publishers. 

Unless  he  was  competent  to  draw  upon 
the  block  himself  he  had  to  submit  to  a  re- 
drawing by  an  inferior  hand,  and  again  to 
the  more  or  less  free  translation  of  the 
wood-engraver.  A  few  names  of  men  who 
became  famous  as  painters  are  associated 
with  the  older  illustrated  periodical  litera- 
ture, but  as  a  rule  the  illustrator  and  the 
artist  were  separated  by  rather  sharply  de- 
fined lines.  The  chief  factor  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  contemporary  illustrative  art 
that  has  freed  it  from  the  limitations  of  the 
wood-block  and  opened  it  to  the  ambition  of 
a  new  generation  of  daughtsmen  and  color- 
ists  is  the  camera.  To  this  humble  servitor 
of  the  arts  we  owe  what  is  best  in  illustra- 
tion of  to-day.  With  the  ability  to  trans- 
fer a  drawing  or  a  painting  directly  to  the 
block,  in  monotone  to  be  sure,  but  yet  with- 
out loss  in  drawing  or  individuality,  came 
the  realization  upon  the  part  of  many  artists 
that  a  new  field  had  opened  for  them.  One 
that  has  proved  a  powerful  stimulant  to- 
ward careful  work.    When  the  half-tone  and 


the  direct  engraving  process  removed  the 
last  objection  of  the  more  conservative  men 
— the  intervention  of  the  wood-engraver  in 
their  work— there  was  little  ground  to  stand 
on,  from  which  to  divide  artists  into  classes. 
With  the  loss  of  color,  that  too  often  has  cov- 
ered a  multitude  of  evils  in  the  shape  of 
careless  drawing  and  slap-dash  methods, 
there  has  been  less  excuse  for  sneaking  in 
under  the  cover  of  that  great  protector  of  the 
lazy  and  the  inefliclent  known  as  impression- 
ism. Nowadays  the  artist  can  make  his 
drawing  or  his  painting,  if  he  prefers,  large 
or  small,  and  the  camera  will  bring  it  down 
or  up  to  fill  the  space  required.  It  is  a  nar- 
row and  an  unobserving  mind  that  would 
deny  to  the  illustrator  the  name  of  artist  as 
well.  His  is  no  easy  task,  especially  when 
dealing  with  the  creatures  of  fiction. 

The  author  sees  his  character  grow,  he 
knows  every  feature,  every  pose,  every  ex- 
pression. The  man  who  "  bodies  forth  "  that 
ideal,  gives  it  form  and  conveys  a  true  ex- 
pression of  character,  must  have  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  the  limner's  skill  to  express 
by  subtle  variation  of  line  and  light  and 
shade  the  spirit  that  animates  it.  To  be  a 
good  illustrator  it  would  seem  a  man  must 
be  a  capable  artist.  Few  among  the  men 
who  have  won  distinction  in  art  during  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years  have  cared  to  ignore 
the  great  opportunities  afforded  by  our  bet- 
ter periodicals.  These  have  proved  as  whole- 
some furtherers  of  art  as  of  literature. 

New  York  City. 
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The    National    Federation    of    Consumers' 

Leagues. 

By  Florence  Kelley, 


Secrbtaky  op  the  National  Consumers'  League. 


THE  National  Federation  of  Consumers' 
Leagues  is  composed  of  local  leagues 
established  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  intelligent  and 
effective  co-operation  among  purchasers 
in  demanding  goods  made  under  right 
conditions  in  preference  to  the  sweat- 
shop product.  The  local  leagues  maintain 
the  National  Federation,  defraying  its  ex- 
penses and  determining  its  policy.  Like  it, 
they  are  all  rather  recently  organized,  except 
the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York  City, 
which  was  founded  in  1890  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Russell  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan, 
whose  success  in  ameliorating  the  conditions 
of  work  of  women  and  children  in  the  best 
retail  di-y  goods  stores  of  New  York  City  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  four  State 
leagues  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Consumers'  Leagues.  The  Consumers' 
League  of  New  Yorli  City  is  too  well  known 
to  readers  of  The  Independent  to  need  any 
detailed  description.  The  other  local  leagues 
have  been  formed  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses as  the  New  I'ork  league,  but  have  em- 
braced from  the  beginning  the  idea  of  deal- 
ing with  the  conditions  of  production  as  well 
as  of  distribution. 

The  National  Federation  of  Consumers' 
Leagues  has  recently  established  its  head- 
quarters in  the  United  Charities  Building  in 
New  York  City. 

The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Consumers' 
Leagues  are  naturally  elected  chiefly  from 
the  officers  of  the  local  leagues.  Thoy  are: 
Dr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  Cambridge, 
President;  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan,  First 
Vice-President,  is  also  President  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  New  York  City;  Mrs. 
Charles  Henrotin,  Second  Vice-President,  is 
President  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Illi- 
nois; Miss  Anna  C.    Watmough,    Chestnut 


Hill,  is  President  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Edith  Howes,  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Executive  Board,  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers' 
League,  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Workidg  Girls'  Clubs;  Miss 
Katliarine  Coman,  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Wellesley  College,  is  another  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Federation  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts 
Consumers'  League. 

In  its  constitution  the  National  Federation 
of  Consumers'  Leagues  sets  forth  its  princi- 
ples and  objects  in  the  following  words: 

Tile  Federation  recognizes  and  declares  the 
following  principles : 

"  That  the  interests  of  the  community  demand 
that  all  workers  shall  receive  fair,  living  wages, 
and  that  goods  shall  be  produced  under  sanitary 
conditions. 

"  That  the  responsibility  for  some  of  the  worst 
evils  from  which  producers  suffer  rests  with  the 
consumers  who  seek  the  cheapest  market  regard- 
less of  how  cheapness  is  brought  about. 

"  That  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  consumers 
to  find  out  under  what  conditions  the  articles 
they  purchase  are  produced  and  distributed,  and 
insist  that  these  conditions  shall  be  wholesome 
and  consistent  with  a  respectable  existence  on 
the  part  of  the  workers. 

"  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
employers  are  virtually  helpless  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  as  to  hours,  wages  and  working 
conditions  under  the  severe  stress  of  competition, 
unless  sustained  by  the  co-operation  of  consum- 
ers, the  National  Federation  proposes  to  educate 
public  opinion  and  to  endeavor  so  to  direct  its 
force  as  to  promote  better  conditions  among  the 
workers,  while  securing  to  the  consumer  exemp- 
tion from  the  dangers  attending  unwholesome 
conditions.  It  shall  be  the  special  function  of 
the  National  Federation  to  secure  adequate  in- 
vestigation of  the  conditions  under  which  goods 
are  made,  in  order  to  enable  purchasers  to  dis- 
tinguish betweeu  the  product  of  the  sweatshopi 
and  that  of  the  well-ordered  factory." 

In  order  to  have  a  definitely  limited  field 
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in  which  to  make  its  experiment,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  has  devoted  its  energies 
for  the  present  year  to  the  manufacture  of 
women's  white  muslin  underwear. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  purchasers  to 
discriminate  between  goods  made  under  con- 
ditions approved  by  the  Consumers'  League 
and  those  not  so  approved,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Consumers'  Leagues  has  adopted 
a  label,  the  use  of  which  it  grants  to  manu- 
facturers who  furnish  conditions  of  work  in 
compliance  with  its  standard  and  sign  a  con- 
tract of  which  the  following  are  the  essential 
points: 

"  1.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  State  Fac- 
tory law  be  complied  with. 

"  2.  That  the  label  be  used  only  on  goods 
manufactured  by  the  manufacturer  on  his  own 
premises. 

"  3.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  be  employed  or  suffered  or  permitted  to 
work  on  the  premises. 

"  4.  That  no  person  be  employed  or  suffered 
or  permitted  to  work  in  the  factory  longer  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day  or  sixty  hours  in  any 
one  week ;  or  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  or  be- 
fore six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  except  only  the 
night  watchman. 

"  5.  That  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
the  League  may  inspect  the  factory  at  any  rea- 
sonable time,  and  that  reasonable  requests  for 
improving  conditions  shall  be  complied  with." 

The  National  Federation  undertakes  to 
furnish  its  label  or  the  electrotypes  from 
which  it  may  be  printed;  to  register  it  as  a 
trade-mark  or  trade-union  label  and  to  ad- 
vertise it  broadly.  And  the  National  Federa- 
tion hopes  that  manufacturers  using  its  la- 
bel may  derive  advantage  through  the  pat- 
ronage of  an  organized  body  of  enlightened 
customers  scattered  throughout  several 
States  of  the  Union. 

Lest  it  should  seem  to  any  one  that  the 
conditions  set  in  the  contract  are  unduly 
exigent  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that  all 
the  requirements  there  enumerated  are  fully 
met  in  the  Massachusetts  factories;  and  are 
so  nearly  met  in  several  factories  in  other 
New  England  States  as  to  require  but  one 
single  slight  concession  each  to  enable  their 
managers  to  sign  the  contract.  Such  conces- 
sions are  for  instance  as  follows:  One  fac- 
tory formerly  worked  overtime  six  weeks 
every  autumn  in  preparation  for  the  January 


sales.  Another  formerly  worked  all  hands 
from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  two  weeks  in  June  in 
preparation  for  sales  of  shirt  waists  before 
the  Fourth  of  July.  In  a  third  factory  it 
was  the  usage  for  the  cutters  (men)  to  work 
until  9  o'clock  at  night  about  four  months  in 
the  year.  These  factories  are  all  in  States 
in  which  the  factory  law  does  not  effective- 
ly limit  the  hours  of  work.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  it  is  a  boon  for  the  Massachusetts 
manufacturers  to  have  their  competitors  in 
neighboring  States  induced  by  the  purchas- 
ing public  to  reduce  their  hours  of  work  vol- 
untarily to  a  point  somewhat  nearer  the  limit 
of  fifty-eight  hours  a  week  set  by  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the   Con- 
sumers' League  can  command  sufficient  num-j 
bers  of  purchasers  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
manufacturers   to   assume   the   expense   in- 
volved in  complying  with  the  terms  of  its 
contract.    This  expense  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  very  considerable,  as  for  instance,  if  a] 
large  factory  in  New  York  City,  which  hasj 
hitherto  made  it  a  practice  to  give  out  a  large  j 
proportion  of  its  work  to  be  made  up  in  tene- 
ment-houses,   should   rent   lofts    enough   toj 
have  all  its  work  done  under  its  own  roof;j 
or  if  a  factory  in  New    Jersey    which    has] 
hitherto  employed  a  relatively  large  number] 
of  small  girls  should,  herceforth,  employ  only  i 
girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age.    To  this  ques- 
tion   there    are    several    answers.      One   ofj 
them    is    that    some    manufacturers,    whoi 
should  be  the  judges  in  this  matter,  evident- 
ly think  the  advertising  to  be  gained  from] 
the  use  of  the  label  worth  having,  for  they! 
are  using  the  label  in  compliance  with  thej 
terms  of  the  contract.    Another  answer  is,! 
that  the  manufacturers  in  New  England  who 
are  already  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Consumers'  League  find  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  their  business  at  a  profit  despite 
the  competition  of  less  humane  employers.  I 
To  them  the  advertising  which  they  obtain] 
through  the  league  is  clear  gain;  for  theyj 
were  dealing  righteously  before  they  received] 
it,  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  belated  recog- 
nition by  the  purchasing  public  of  their  well- 
doing. 

Such  manufacturers  hold  their  own  in  th« 
market  by  applying  to  the  manufacture  of 
women's   white    muslin   underwear  all  tbti 
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latest  improvements  In  machinery  and  In 
factory  organization,  by  employing  intelli- 
gent and  sltillful  help,  and  by  securing  the 
most  stable  possible  purchasers. 

In  few  branches  of  manufacture  is  there 
greater  diversity  of  conditions  of  employ- 
ment than  in  this.  One  part  of  the  goods 
placed  on  the  market  is  made  in  reformato- 
ries, State  and  private.  For  the  work  done  in 
these  institutions  no  wages  whatever  are 
paid  as  a  general  rule.  Another  part  of  these 
goods  is  made  by  foot  power  in  cellars  and 
garrets  of  tenement  houses  in  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  City.  Still  another  part  is 
made  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  The  rest 
are  made  in  fine  modern  factories  in  which 
the  sewing  machines  are  driven  by  steam  or 
electricity;  the  garments  are  cut,  a  gross  at 
a  time,  also  by  electricity.  And  in  these  fac- 
tories the  humane  and  enlightened  employ- 
er competes,  as  best  he  may,  with  the  sweat- 
er and  the  prison  contractor. 

To  a  humane  employer  striving  under  such 
pressure  of  competition,  the  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Consumers'  League  is 
well  worth  having  even  at  the  present  early 
stage  of  its  activity. 

Besides  these  considerations,  however, 
there  is  another  very  important  one.  The 
Consumers'  League  of  New  York  City,  mak- 
ing its  appeal  solely  to  the  conscience  of  the 
purchaser,  on  behalf  of  the  employees,  has 
been  able  to  build  up  a  large  constituency, 
both  of  members  and  of  allies  outside  its 
membership,  who  yet  do  their  shopping  in 
accordance  with  its  white  list.  The  National 
Consumers'  League  appeals  to  a  still  larger 
constituency,  for  it  appeals  to  all  the  pur- 
chasers in  the  country  to  buy  goods  made  un- 
der conditions  humane  for  the  employees  and 
safe  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  purchaser. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  wholly  altruistic  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  has  been  very  effective 
in  the  case  of  the  shopping  public  in  New 
York  City,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 


that  the  appeal  to  the  whole  people  to  help 
both  the  employees  and  the  purchasers  may 
be  still  more  effective. 

Another  question  sometimes  asked  with 
regard  to  the  products  sold  with  the  label 
of  the  Consumers'  League  concerns  the  price. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  progressive  cheapen- 
ing of  ready  made  garments  is  due  to  the 
sweating  system,  it  would  follow  that  gar- 
ments made  under  wholesome  conditions 
would  be  too  expensive  for  the  purchaser  of 
small  means.  But  it  is  not  true.  The  in- 
creasing cheapness  of  good  garments  made 
under  good  conditions  comes  from  the  cheap- 
ening of  the  materials  of  which  the  garments 
are  made;  from  the  application  of  steam  and 
electricity  to  this  branch  of  manufacture, 
and  from  the  improvement  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  industry  itself.  Such  cheapness 
as  the  sweater  achieves  comes  from  the  low 
wages,  the  long  hours  of  work,  the  elimina- 
tion of  rent  by  using  bedrooms,  kitchens, 
cellars  and  garrets  of  tenement-houses  in- 
stead of  wholesome  factory  floors;  and  from 
employing  young  girls  to  do  by  foot-power 
what  should  be  done  by  adult  women  us- 
ing steam-power.  In  the  long  run,  the  fac- 
tory organization  of  industry  cannot  fail  to 
compete  the  sweating-system  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Factory  sewing  machines  with  two  to 
ten  needles,  driven  by  the  dynamo  and  sew- 
ing with  such  acuracy  that  one  woman  can 
watch  four  of  them  carrying  a  maximum  of 
forry  needles,  must  inevitably  drive  out  of 
the  market  the  single  needle  foot-power  ma- 
chine of  the  tenement  worker.  This  process 
may,  however,  be  greatly  shortened  and 
much  misery  and  poverty  prevented  among 
working  people;  much  spread  of  disease 
among  purchasers  and  their  families  may  be 
averted  by  strong  co-operation  among  en- 
lightened purchasers  aware  of  the  present 
conditions  and  tendencies  in  these  trades, 
and  using  their  power  as  consumers  to  pro- 
mote conditions  satisfactory  to  their  own 
consciences. 

New  York  City. 


Our   Washington    Letter. 

SPEAKER  HENDERSON  AND  MR.  ROBERTS. 
By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


GEN.  DAVID  B.HENDERSON,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
cue    iucidental    ciualiflcation    for    his 
office,  which  I  have  not  seen  treated  as  such. 
He    was    not    born    in    the    United    States. 
1\)  the  uninitiated  it  may  not  be  plain  why 
this  is  In  itself  a  qualification  for  the  Speak- 
ership. It  might  seem  that  a  man  born  some- 
where in  the  United  States— say  for  instance 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  like  James  G.  Blaine 
or    Thomas    B.     Reed,     ought    not    to    be 
at    a    disadvantage    in  the   Speaker's  chair 
compared   with  a   naturalized   citizen.     But 
American  history,  and  indeed    very    recent 
history,  has  made  it  plain  that  while  Amer- 
ican birth  is  not  in  itself  a  disadvantage,  it 
may,  in  one  direction,  seriously  threaten  a 
Speaker's  usefulness.    The  ditficulty  lies  just 
here.    Few  men  of  American  birth  who  be- 
come Speakers  are  content  to  stay  there.  The 
White  House  never  looks  so  alluring  as  when 
viewed  from  the  Capitol.     Physically  speak- 
ing, it  is  a  descent  from  the  Spealier's  chair 
to  the  chair  at  the  White  House,  but  finan- 
c'ialiy    and    politically    speaking    it    means 
an     increase     of     forty-two     thousand     dol- 
lars a  year  in  salary  and  an  ascent  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation.    Is  it 
a  Avonder,   then,  that  some  men  who  have 
seemed   exceptionally   strong  and  able  and 
who  have  commanded  great  confidence  and 
respect  as  political  leaders  should  have  cher- 
ished the  fond  delusion  that,  having  reached 
the  Speaker's  chair,  they  might  go  one  step 
ftirther  and  attain  the  very  summit  of  polit- 
ical power  ?    But  how  often  has  that  visiou 
failed  of   realization,   and  the   Speaker  has 
seen  a  man  who  was  sitting  in  the  seats  be- 
low him    carried  by  a  popular  wave  into  the 
place  above  him.    And  then  he  must  be  a 
strong  man  and  a  rare  man  who  can  swallow 
his  disappointment  and  bury  all  resentment 
and  join  heartily  with  the  President  in  carry- 
ing out  his  policy.    For  there  is  no  single 
man  who  can  do  so  much  to  prosper  or  to 
thwart  the  policy  of  the  man  at  the  White 
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House  as  the  man  in  the  Speaker's  chair. 
The  power  of  the  Vice-President  is  small 
compared  with  that  wielded  by  the  Speaker. 
If  any  Speaker  while  apparently  setting  him- 
self against  the  opposing  party  shows  his  re- 
sentment by  discouraging,  delaying,  or  in- 
definitely postponing  matters  which  the  Ad- 
ministration considers  of  great  importance, 
he  becomes  a  rock  of  offense  to  his  own 
party,  and  it  is  then  simply  a  question 
whether  the  Speaker  shall  ride  over  his  party 
or  the  party  shall  ride  over  the  Speaker.  I 
shall  not  turn  back  the  dial  of  history  to  fur- 
nish any  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  The  new  Speaker  was  born  In 
Scotland;  he  is  not  eligible  therefore  to  the 
office  of  President.  He  has  reached  now  the 
highest  office  to  which  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States  can  attain.  No  further 
ambitions  can  becloud  his  judgments  and  no 
resentments  curdle  his  blood. 

But  I  should  do  a  grave  injustice  to  Gen- 
eral Henderson  if  I  made  the  impression  that 
the  basis  of  harmony  between  the  President 
and  Speaker  is  to  be  found  in  this  impossi- 
bility of  political  rivahy.    It  was  not  on  ac- 
count  of    his   negative   disqualifications   for. 
the  Presidency,  but  on  account  of  his  posi- 
tive qualifications  for  the  Speakership,  that 
General   Henderson   was   chosen.    His   long 
and  distinguished  services  in  the  House,  his 
familiarity  with  its  practice  and  precedents, 
his  ability  as  a   leader,   his  personal   mag-  , 
netism,  his  lofty  patriotism  and  generous  in- 
stincts, have  all  made  him  a  natural  and  log- 
ical candidate.    It  was  no  surprise,  therefore, 
that  tho  several  other  candidates  were  early 
in  the  field,  there  was  soon,  as  one  member 
described  it,   "  a  regular  landslide "  toward 
Henderson.    He  has  been  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  President  on  the  floor,  and  will  be  so 
at  the   Speaker's   desk.    General   Grosvenor 
has  been  more  frequently  on  his  feet  to  de- 
fend the  President  against  political  attacks; 
but   one   scene   in   the    Fifty-fifth    Congress 
will  Qot  be  forgotten.    The  Administration 
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had  been  attacked  severely  for  Its  stand  on 
the  sound  money  Issue.  Both  parties  were 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch.  In  a  short  but 
intense  speech,  given  with  immense  power, 
the  climax  of  oratory  was  reached  when 
General  Henderson  closed  the  debate  amid 
ringing  cheers  from  the  Republican  side  and 
Immense  applause  from  the  galleries.  In 
spite  of  the  intense  excitement  which  from 
time  to  time  heated  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress 
to  the  boiling  point,  applause,  save  on  this 
occasion,  never  went  beyond  prolonged  clap- 
ping of  hands,  but  after  Henderson's  speech 
only  continued  cheers  could  express  the  pent- 
up  enthusiasm  of  the  Republican  majority. 
On  another  occasion,  not  so  pleasant  to  re- 
call, his  power  to  calm  and  cool  a  heated 
chamber  was  shown  to  be  as  great  as  his 
power  to  stir  and  warm  it.  In  the  impas- 
sioned discussion  preceding  the  war  two 
members  of  the  House  forgot  themselves. 
For  a  few  seconds  the  House  was  in  an  up- 
roar. Speaker  Reed  was  powerless.  He 
pounded  tremendously  with  his  gavel,  but  it 
only  added  to  the  noise.  Then  a  tremendous 
voice,  the  only  voice  that  could  be  heard 
above  that  uproar,  said:  "For  God's  sake, 
gentlemen,  remember  that  you  are  in  the 
House  of  Representatives."  In  an  instant 
the  House  came  to  itself,  assumed  its  hab- 
itual decorum,  and  later  the  forgetful  mem- 
bers made  the  fitting  apology.  Jerry  Simp- 
son, the  Kansas  Populist,  used  to  call  Gen- 
eral Henderson  "  a  megaphone."  The  pos- 
session of  a  strong  voice  backed  up  with  a 
pair  of  great  lungs  is  essential  to  the  Speaker 
so  long  as  the  House  continues  to  have  a  hall 
which  is  a  third  larger  than  It  ought  to  be. 
But  the  phrase.  "  Vox,  ct  prwterca  nihil,"  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  new  Speaker.  His  great 
voice  is  but  the  medium  of  a  large  brain  and 
a  large  heart.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
fact  that  the  nomination  of  General  Hen- 
derson should  have  been  so  positively  as- 
sured months  before  the  members  came  to- 
gether.   The  caucus  was  only  a  form. 

In  the  Democratic  party  the  contest  for 
leadership  was  carried  into  the  caucus  with 
four  candidates.  To  those  who  know  the 
long  services  of  Mi-.  Richardson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  House,  his  readiness  as  a 


debater,  his  promptness  In  meeting  any  ex- 
igency confronting  his  party,  his  choice  by 
the  Democrats  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Speakership  seemed  not  only  natural,  but 
eminently  wise.  In  the  last  Congress  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  proved  to  be  an  able  leader 
of  the  Democracy.  He  was  always  ready, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  speakers  on  the  floor, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the  onerous 
duties  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  Had 
he  been  willing  to  stand  his  party  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  show  whether 
they  appreciated  the  services  which  he  faith- 
fully rendered  during  the  last  Congress. 
When  the  brave  General,  who  had  lost  one 
leg  in  the  service  of  his  adopted  country, 
slowly  walked  up  the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  f()llowed  by  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  whole  house  rose 
to  its  feet,  and  the  applause  from  the  Demo- 
crats was  as  hearty  and  generous  as  that 
from  the  Republicans.  The  opening  and  the 
ending  of  each  Congress  is  pleasantly 
marked  by  this  exchange  of  party  curtesy. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  not  to  meet  the 
bulky  form  of  Tliomas  B.  Reed  in  the  aisles 
or  lobbies,  for  it  is  really  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  time  that  a  Speaker  spends  in 
the  chair.  We  miss,  too,  the  familiar  drawl, 
the  pointed  shafts  of  wit  and  the  seismic 
laugh  of  the  speaker,  which  threatened  to 
shake  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  The  portrait 
which  hangs  in  the  lobby  looks  like  a  carica- 
ture made  by  a  liquor  dealers'  association. 

The  swearing  in  of  new  members  which  oc- 
curs after  the  Speaker  is  chosen  is  a  solemn 
constitutional  formality  usually  devoid  of  all 
excitement.  Tliis  year,  however,  it  brought 
innumerable  throngs  to  the  galleries,  and  I 
dare  not  say  how  many  unticketed  appli- 
cants were  turned  away  disappointed.  The 
members  took  the  oath  In  groups  in  the  al- 
phabetical order  of  States,  thirty  or  forty— 
as  many  as  can  stand  together  at  the  bar  . 
of  the  House— being  sworn  together.  It  was 
when  the  words,  "  Utah,  Brigham  II.  Rob- 
erts," were  called  out  by  the  Clerk  that  ears 
and  eyes  were  strained  from  the  galleries 
and  the  House  became  absolutely  still. 
Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  the  Clerk's 
mouth  than  Representative  Taylor,  of  Ohio, 
rose  to  object.    A  criminal  or  a  martyr  will 
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always  atttJtct  attention,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  nearly  every  one  in  the  hall  Mr.  Roberts 
was  either  one  or  the  other.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  seen  so  large  a  proportion 
of  ladies  present.  There  was,  too,  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  clergymen.  Before  the  House 
opened  a  pyramid  of  petitions  ten  feet  high 
had  been  piled  up  in  front  of  the  reporters' 
desk.  Some  of  the  rolls  which  formed  it 
were  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  petitions 
represented  seven  million  names,  perhaps  the 
largest  number  ever  forwarded  on  petitions 
to  the  House  on  any  single  subject. 

The  remarkable  iutluence  which  public  sen- 
timent may  exert  upon  legislators  in  the 
United  States  was  never  better  illustrated 
than  in  this  lloberts  case.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  session  there  were  many  members 
who  regarded  the  subject  with  apparent  in- 
difference, but  when  the  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
gress met  there  was  not  a  member  who  had 
not  heard  from  his  constituency,  who  had 
not  been  obliged  to  form  an  opinion  and  to 
place  himself  on  record.  Sentiment  had 
reached  a  decided  unity  on  one  point:  That 
if  the  State  of  Utah  had  sent  a  polygamist 
he  ought  to  be  debarred  or  expelled.  The 
only  point  of  difference  was  on  the  subject  of 
procedure,  Should  Mr.  Roberts  be  allowed  to 
take  the  oath  and  his  eligibility  be  decided 
thereafter,  or  should  it  be  decided  before  he 
Avas  really  admitted  ?  By  unanimous  con- 
sent the  debate  was  limited  to  three  hours. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  conducted  the  case  for 
the  Republican  side.  His  resolution  proposed 
that  the  question  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts to  a  seat  in  the  House  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee  of  nine  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  until  such 
committee  should  report  and  the  House  de- 
cide the  question  Mr.  Roberts  should  not  be 
sworn  in  or  permitted  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Taylor  argued  his  case  with 
great  clearness  and  ability,  and  many  mem- 
bers were  surprised  with  the  strength  of  the 
precedents  to  which  he  appealed.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, tho  the  authorized  leader  of  the 
Democracy,  was  careful  to  say  that  he  spoke 
for  himself  alone;  that  he  did  not  claim  to 
speak  for  any  party  or  any  organization  upon 


the  floor.  "  If  there  is  anything  upon  which 
the  American  people  are  one,"  said  he,  "  and 
upon  which  they  should  remain  united,  it  is 
that  the  homes  of  our  people  and  their  do- 
mestic relations  shall  be  forever  preserved, 
in  all  their  loveliness,  sweetness  and  purity," 
a  sentiment  which  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Richardson  then  argued,  however,  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  that  Mr.  Roberts  be  sworn 
in  by  virtue  of  his  having  a  certificate  of 
election  from  the  State  of  Utah,  and  that 
when  sworn  in  his  credentials  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  in- 
structions to  report  thereon  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  allowed  to  speak  in  his 
own   behalf.    The  House  treated   him   with 
curtesy  and  generosity.    His  time  was  twice 
extended.    He   had,   too,   his  friends   in  the 
gallery,    and    one    young    lady— was    she    a 
Mormon  ?— applauded  him  vigorously  when 
in  the  name  of  the   State  of   Utah  he  de- 
manded his  seat  on  the  floor.    Mr.  Roberts 
spoke  with  self-possession,  and  tho  halting  i 
for  the  phrase  and  the  word,  spoke  some-j 
times  with  power,  but  he  failed  to  strengthen] 
his  case  in  the  only  way  it  could  be  strength- 
ened: by  denying  absolutely  that  he  was  a 
polygamist  and  courting  an  investigation.  A] 
feature  of  the  debate  was  the  stinging  retort] 
of  General  Grosvenor  to  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Roberts  that  the   President  of  the    United  1 
States  had  knowingly  appointed  polygamistsJ 
to  office.    The  sentiment  of  the  House  was] 
quickly  revealed  on  the  first  vote,  which  re-J 
jected    Mr.    Richardson's    amendment,  andl 
when  the  final  vote  was  taken  by  yeas  andl 
nays  Mr.  Taylor's  resolution  was  carried  by 
304  to  31.    Of  the  19  not  voting  nearly  all] 
were  absent.    Mr.  Roberts  has  had  one  vote,^ 
his  vote  for  Speaker,  cast  for  Mr.  Richard- 
son, he  has  made  one  speech  and  he  has  oc- 
cupied a  seat  for  two  legislative  days.    Butj 
he  Is  not  yet  a  member.    He  has  made  hisj 
bed  and  must  He  in  it.  Whether  he  shall  havej 
a  seat  and  can  sit  in  it  depends  upon  whether! 
he  can  prove  that  he  is  not  a  polygamist.    It 
is  not  alone  Mr.  Roberts,  it  is  the  State  ofj 
Utah  which  is  on  trial. 
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Choice  Christmas    Books  for 
Young"  Readers. 
By  Tudor  Jenks. 

Thkre  was  a  Prince  in  a  fairy  story  who 
had  to  choose  his  bride  by  selecting  her  little 
finger  from  a  multitude  of  rosy  digits  thrust 
through  a  curtain.  Th^  modern  buyer  of 
children's  books  has  need  of  the  same  talis- 
man the  Prince  employed. 

Serried  rows  of  rainbow-hued  covers  bear- 
ing pictured  hints  of  adventure,  romance  or 
wisdom  confront  the  bewildered  philanthro- 
pist in  every  shop,  and  he  is  fortunate  if  he 
be  blessed  with  a  discriminating  mind  or  a 
reckless  disposition. 

There  may  be  room  for  well-meant  advice, 
which,  be  it  remembered,  is  offered  without 
claim  to  omniscience  or  infallibility,  and 
with  full  consciousness  that  differences  in 
taste  call  for  neither  disputation  nor  bowie- 
knife. 

It  is  intended  to  name  some  selected  titles 
from  the  hundreds  that  compete  for  the  no- 
tice of  Christmas  buyers;  and  the  books  here 
named  are  recommended  as  of  good  quality 
and  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

To  make  a  beginning,  there  is  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Froissart,  edited  by  Newbolt,  and 
published  by  the  Macmillans,  that  ought  to 
become  the  standard  for  boys'  reading,  be- 
cause it  is  introduced  by  an  inspiring  pref- 
ace, illustrated  with  old  pictures  in  tune  with 
the  antique  style,  and  is  edited  from  the  Ber- 
ners  translation— a  version  superior  to  any 
other.     Such  books  last. 

A  version  of  iEsop's  Fables,  the  text  of 
Roger  L'Estrange,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Kenneth  Grahame  and  five  illustrations  by 
Billinghurst,  comes  from  John  Lane,  and  de- 
serves to  be  bracketed  with  the  Froissart, 
and  for  the  same  merits— both  are  proved 
friends  in  new  habits  that  become  them  well. 

'•  The  Listening  Child,"  by  Lucy  W.  Thach- 
er,  introduced  by  Colonel  Higgiuson,  is  an- 
other old  friend—or  circle  of  boon  compan- 
ions—likely to   be  overlooked  because  of  a 


Quaker  soberness  of  garb.  It  is  a  scholarly, 
discriminating  selection  of  English  verse, 
witli  which  a  young  reader  should  be  made 
familiar.  One  trifling  blemish  (to  my  eye)  is 
the  fancy  initial  that  begins  each  poem— a 
triviality  like  an  eyeglass  in  the  eye  of  an 
English  statesman.  The  book  is  well  made 
by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

One  more  republication,  from  the  same 
firm,  the  Lambs'  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  School," 
deserves  praise  for  the  artistic  delicacy  of 
Winifred  Green's  illustrations,  which  pre- 
serve the  Greenaway  charm  and  improve  on 
the  Greenaway  drawing.  A  young  girl  in 
her  early  teens  will  graciously  accept  this 
book  as  the  right  choice  for  her  library. 

More  modern  literature  for  girls  will  be 
found  in  Laura  E.  Richards's  latest  story, 
"  Quicksilver  Sue,"  brought  out  by  the  Cen- 
tury Co.  after  a  successful  canter  in  St.  Nich- 
olas. The  heroine  is  a  dashing,  impetuous, 
lovable  little  gosling,  who  plunges  into  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  a  foolish  girl,  and 
thereby  brings  temporary  distress  to  her  true 
companion— a  sweet,  wholesome  little  child 
to  whom  Sue  has  been  all  in  all.  The  plot  is 
really  a  miniature  love-story  complication, 
such  as  the  rivalries  of  childhood  friendships 
create  again  and  again.  Interesting  and 
sound,  the  book  is  one  of  worth;  and  the  pic- 
tures, by  Stevens,  are  of  high  rank. 

"  Nannie's  Happy  Childhood,"  by  Caroline 
Leslie  Field,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  is  more  sentimental  but  also  a  strong- 
er piece  of  work  in  its  strongest  scenes.  It 
would  be  hard  to  assign  pre-eminence  to 
either.  "  Little  Fig-Tree  Stories,"  by  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  contains  less  of  the  story-ele- 
ment, but  it  is  a  collection  of  exquisite 
vignettes  that  will  bear  rereading  for  style 
•and  substance.  They  will  appeal  to  the  po- 
etic faculties  and  play  healthfully  upon  the 
feelings.  "  Betty  Leicester's  Christmas,"  by 
Sarah  Orue  .Tewctt,  comes  from  the  same 
j)ublishers  as  the  last  two  books,  and  appeals 
to  girls  a  little  older.  But  there  is  the  same 
high  literary  standard  and  the  same  whole- 
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some  sentiment  in  this  account  of  an  Ameri- 
can girl's  holiday  in  an  English  home.  Two 
more  boolcs  for  girls  will  make  up  a  mystic 
seven.  "Barbara's  Heritage,"  by  Deristhe 
L.  Hcyt,  is  from  Wilde  &  Co.,  and  is  an  art- 
book.  Two  bright  and  womanly  girls  spend 
a  year  in  Italy,  under  the  instruction  of  an 
artist  who  directs  their  studies  in  Italian  art. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  excellent  plates 
from  the  old  masters,  and,  sweetened  slight- 
ly with  a  love  story,  becomes  a  palatable  bit 
of  instructive  fiction.  "  Trinity  Bells  "  is  by 
Amelia  E.  Barr,  and  published  by  J.'F.  Tay- 
lor &  Co.  A  picture  of  old  New  York  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  furnishes  the  back- 
ground against  which  a  fascinating  heroine 
and  her  family  enact  their  little  drama  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Trinity  chimes.  The 
bells  ring  out  in  warnings  or  in  cheer  as  the 
plot  develops  and  give  a  poetic  charm  to  the 
pleasing  story.  The  pictures,  by  Relyea,  are 
many  and  excellent. 

For  the  boys  of  the  family,  besides  the 
great  mass  of  minor  historical  stories,  there 
are  a  few  books  that  have  more  individual- 
ity. Du  Chaillu,  who  once  withstood  the 
mid-African  heat  to  tell  us  of  the  Gorilla 
land,  has  more  recently  visited  "  The  Land 
of  the  Long  NMght,"  and  has  brought  back 
to  his  old  publishers,  the  Scribners,  a  fasci- 
nating account  of  northern  adventure.  Few 
write  a  more  engaging  style  or  tell  a  story 
better  than  this  lovable  old  French  explorer 
—long  unjustly  regarded  as  a  Munchausen, 
and  now  justified  abundantly. 

The  boy  who  wishes  he  could  go  West  may 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  wild  life 
in  the  pages  of  "  Cattle  Ranch  to  College,"  a 
true  chronicle,  reported  by  Russell  Double- 
day  (the  "  Gunner  aboard  the  '  Yankee  '  "), 
of  the  experiences  of  a  young  fellow  who 
knew  ranch  life  before  it  was  tamed.  The 
photographic  illustrations  are  of  striking  viv- 
idness, and  the  book  is  crammed  with  inci- 
dent and  adventure— yet  not  unduly  sensa- 
tional. It  comes  from  the  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Co. 

Stockton's  "  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall  " 
is  not  at  all  true.  It  is  an  absurd  plot  worked 
out  with  skill  and  humor  such  as  the  author's 
admirers  have  the  right  to  expect,  but  latter- 
ly  have  missed  in   some  of  Mr.   Stockton's 


productions.  It  is  published  by  the  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  and  will  suit  those  persons  who  con- 
sider facts  a  nuisance.  But  facts  have  their 
place— in  "  The  Boys'  Book  of  Inventions," 
for  instance,  a  set  of  articles  by  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  explaining  recent  novelties  in 
mechanical  science.  Here  the  boy  who  likes 
a  floor  covered  with  shavings,  and  who  saves 
odd  bits  of  metal  with  the  idea  of  making 
"  something  out  of  them  some  day,"  will 
bury  himself,  oblivious  for  a  time  to  the 
charms  of  fiction,  and  will  shiver  In  the  de- 
lightful frigidity  of  liquid  air  or  crawl  fath- 
oms deep  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  new 
"  Argonaut."  The  book  is  one  of  Doubleday 
&  McClure's  list. 

A  good  historical  study  is  Ruth  Hall's 
"  Boys  of  Scrooby,"  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co. 
Three  sons  of  an  English  Dissenter,  or  "Sep- 
aratist," driven  by  fate,  go  where  the  author 
can  use  them  to  best  advantage — one  to  Vir- 
ginia, one  to  Plymouth,  and  one  to  New  Am- 
sterdam. Tliey  take  part  in  the  history  of 
the  colonial  times,  and  carry  the  young  read- 
er through  a  most  improving  course  of  his- 
torical study,  amusing  and  entertaining  him 
at  the  same  time  with  dramatic  episodes  in 
which  there  is  enough  fun,  fighting  and  fury 
to  reward  perusal.  Another  dashing  book  is 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell's  "  Lively  Adventures 
of  Gavin  Hamilton,"  the  Harpers  being  the 
publishers.  Here  the  author's  historical  stud- 
ies are  mainly  directed  to  biography.  She 
depicts  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  oppo- 
nent, Maria  Theresa,  so  vividly  that  her  boy- 
readers  will  hail  either  as  an  old  friend  even 
in  the  inspired  pages  of  serious  history;  and 
as  for  Gavin  himself,  from  his  first  introduc- 
tion amid  the  snows  of  the  battlefield  to  his 
triumphal  restoration  to  his  father's  roof,  he 
is  bon  camarade  and  prime  favorite.  It  is  a 
delightful  bit  of  historical  romance,  well  con- 
ceived and  skillfully  accomplished. 

The  American  Navy  and  its  triumphs  is  the 
burden  of  the  song  of  George  Gibbs  in  "  Pike 
and  Cutlass  "—a  collection  of  short  sketches 
illustrated  by  the  author,  and  giving  short 
studies  of  the  more  notable  scenes  of  naval 
strife  from  Paul  Jones  to  the  heroes  of  our 
recent  reproval  of  Spain.  The  object  of  the 
wo7'k  is  to  unroll  a  panorama  that  will  com- 
prehend the  sea-battles  in  a  series  of  strik- 
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ing  views,  and  the  object  has  been  well  at- 
taiued.  The  publishers  are  the  Lippincott 
Co.  Another  book  that  is  amphibious,  rang- 
ing from  sea  to  shore,  is  the  little  volume 
called  "  The  Making  of  Zimri  Bunker,"  by 
W.  J.  Long,  and  published  by  L.  C.  Page. 
It  recounts  the  exploits  of  a  Nantucket  boy 
in  saving  a  threatened  American  ship,  the 
home-coming  of  which  meant  happiness  to 
his  dearest  friends.  There  is  a  neatness  of 
finish  in  the  construction  of  the  .story,  a  care 
in  the  drawing  of  character  and  a  force  in 
the  writing  that  deserve  notice.  The  illus- 
trations by  Ilosonmcyer  add  much  to  the 
charm  of  the  book. 

William  O.  Stoddard's  "  Ulric  the  Jarl," 
Eaton  &  Mains,  is  a  Scripture  story  in  its 
main  outline;  the  hero  is  one  of  the  thieves 
in  the  crucifixion.  The  device  of  making 
liim  a  Norseman  introduces  a  number  of  pic- 
turesque possibilities,  and  of  these  both  au- 
thor and  artist,  George  T.  Tobin,  have  taken 
full  advantage.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's work  only  through  his  earliest  books 
will  have  much  more  respect  for  his  literary 
skill  after  reading  this  striking  story,  upon  a 
theme  so  difficult  to  handle  acceptably. 

Books  not  to  be  assigned  particularly  to 
boys  or  girls  are  "  Santa  Claus's  Partner," 
by  Thomas  N(>lson  I'age,  published  by  the 
Scribners,  witli  colored  illustrations  by 
Glackens— an  unusually  good  Christmas 
book,  and,  for  younger  readers,  "The  Return 
of  the  Fairies,"  by  Charles  J.  Bellamy, 
Little  Polks  Publishing  Co.,  a  set  of  unusu- 
ally clever  and  ingenious  fairy  stories  with 
morals  and  purposes  such  as  fanciful  stories 
need  as  the  body  needs  a  skeleton.  "  Father 
Goose,"  a  really  funny  and  bright  book  of 
rhymes  published  by  Page  &  Co.,  to  their 
merited  great  profit,  and  Th6rese  O.  Dem- 
ing's  little  classics  on  "Indian  Child  Life," 
with  K.  W.  Deming's  wonderful  colored  stud- 
ies—a book  of  remarkable  and  unusual  merit. 

In  conclusion  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  many 
good  books  have  been  omitted  here  because 
of  other  notices  in  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
i'kndent;  but  the  books  here  named  are 
among  the  best  of  the  season,  and  will  not 
disappoint  the  fair  expectations  of  Christmas 
purchasers,  nor  fail  to  bring  to  their  young 
owners  a  very  merry  Christmas. 

New  York  City. 


Unique    Bindings     and    Choice 
Books. 

AViTHovT  the  annual  call  to  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  fine  bindings  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  we  should  never  know  how 
many  makers  of  these  bindings,  as  well 
as  lovers  of  them,  there  are  among 
us.  American  binders  are  still  least  nu- 
merous, as  they  are  as  a  class  least 
skilled.  They  send  work  from  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  with  Zahn  from  Memphis 
still  the  best.  The  interest  which  Miss  Starr, 
of  Chicago,  has  taken  in  Hull  House  w;ork, 
and  her  desire  to  be  of  help  to  craftsmen,  has 
taken  her  abroad,  as  Miss  Nordhoff  went,  to 
study  for  a  succession  of  summers  with  Mr. 
Coliden  Sanderson.  She  works  with  fredom 
and  originality,  as  in  the  light  blue  morocco 
covering  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  inlaid 
with  dull  green  leaves  and  white  strawberry 
forms  tooled  ingeniouslj'  with  greenish  gold. 
Her  books  are  well  made,  and  but  little 
greater  depth  and  precision  of  tooling  would 
place  her  in  the  first  rank.  Have  women  the 
strength  for  this? 

A  little  book,  bound  entirely  by  the  hand 
of  Cobden-Sanderson,  easily  first  of  English 
binders,  recalls  the  time  when  he  did  not  con- 
tine  himself  to  the  designing  for  Dor6's  Bind- 
ery, while  in  the  cover  of  the  Sonnets  of 
Sliakespeare  we  may  see  here  his  invention 
at  its  hight,  always  personal,  his  distinctive 
note  being  fine,  abundant  gold,  broad  sur- 
faces, and  little  inlay.  From  Riviere's  and 
Zahnsdorf's  great  binderies  come  their  usual 
faultless  work  AA'ith  recognized  types  of  deco- 
ration, l)ut  the  former  shows,  in  mounting 
"  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  and  in  other  work 
striking  inlays  and  marked  originality  of  de- 
sign. Chivers  of  Bath  gets  eCfects  quite  his 
own  in  a  very  modern  English  type  of  de- 
sign, as  for  a  copy  of  Tennyson,  brought  out 
in  repousse  and  by  all  manner  of  artistic  in- 
crease of  inlay  and  applied  color,  with  meth- 
od and  spirit  quite  the  antithesis  not  only  of 
those  of  Cobdcn-Sanderson.  but  of  Gruel. 

It  is  to  Gruel,  a  Frenchman,  that  we 
turn  for  romantic  design  and  original  execu- 
tion. He  uses  a  German  Gothic  type  of  leaf 
beautifully  modeled  in  the  fraction  of  an 
inch  allowed  by  its  relief,  burned  and  carved 
sgioothlj-  against  its  pricked  background,  as 
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in  the  cover  of  a  Kelmscott  copy  of  Cole- 
ridge's poems.  Mercier,  ChamboUe-Duru  and 
Marius  Michel  are  ever  superb  workmen,  im- 
perturbable in  classic  integrity— say  the  own- 
er yea  or  nay  to  their  choice  of  style.  Ra- 
parlier,  noted  for ,  sumptuous  Bibles  and 
prayer  books,  such  as  are  in  vogue  only  in 
France,  has  made  a  little  book  of  the  Kelm- 
scott issue  one  of  the  line  of  descent  from 
the  Middle  Age  missals  in  its  pigskin  stamped 
in  scarlet  and  deep  green. 

And  so  each  binding  Is  the  hall  mark  upon 
some  book-lover's  treasure,  the  'Kelmscott 
favorites  recurring  most  frequently.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  whole  long  line  of  the 
Kelmscott  Press  complete  publications  stand- 
ing here  in  their  original  bindings,  "  67  vols., 
43  being  on  vellum  "—all  to  be  had  for  above 
$7,000!  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  and 
Shakespeare's  works,  the  second  folio,  1632, 
are  also  among  some  first  editions  included 
in  the  exhibition. 


Illustrated  Holiday    Books    and 
Artistic  Publications. 

There  are  so  many  of  these  with  a  holiday 
accent  !  Some  publishers  can  no  more  send 
out  an  inharmonious  book  at  any  season  than 
the  wind  can  stop  blowing.  Illustrations  are 
the  floral  accompaniment  of  their  leaves, 
they  are  the  natural  purveyors  of  choice  lit- 
erature, and  yet  even  they  gild  refined  gold 
for  the  holidays.  That  genial  kleptomaniac 
from  Portland,  Me.,  Thos.  B.  Mosher,  now 
brings  out  the  best  of  his  booklets,  made  pre- 
cious with  vellum  brocade  and  gold  seals,  and 
so  does  the  Roycroft  press,  if  one  could  get 
hold  of  them  before  they  disappear  !  John 
Lane  and  R.  H.  Russell  are  artists  in  book- 
making,  and  all  the  larger  and  well-known 
publishing  houses  make  and  import  so  many 
and  so  beautiful  books  that  the  eye  is  tired 
with  seeing.  Photography  and  photographic 
processes  are  everywhere  called  to  the  aid 
of  the  book  decorator  and  illustrator— with 
constant  increase  in  amount  and  lessened 
price— as  may  be  seen  at  Witter's  and  per- 
haps other  art  stores,  where  the  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  "The  Horse  Fair,"  etc.  (14  x  18,  we 
mean  photographs,  not  mounts),  reproducing 
even  the  textui-e  of  the  originals,  are  sold  for 
25  cents  each. 


A  host  of  volumes  subsist  upon  the  work  of 
the  old  masters  by  reason  of  this  cheapness; 
they  are  parasitic,  perhaps,  but  so  is  their 
beautiful  and  welcome  cousin,  the  mistletoe. 
And  times  are  changed  since  richly  illustrat- 
ed books  were  in  the  minority.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  artistic  books  of  the  year  is  a  book  on 
farming.  A  Fakmeb's  Year.'  Being  his  Com- 
monplace Book  for  1808.  By  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. (Longmans,  Green  «&  Co.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  489.  $2.50.  36  illustrations.)  But  of 
course  Rider  Haggard  is  an  unusual  farmer  ! 

In  covers  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
French  style,  covers  intended  to  give  place  to 
those  of  the  purchaser's  preference.  But  one 
has  only  praise  for  the  quiet  linen  or  cloth 
covers  with  an  architectural  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  strong  line— like  those  of  Miss 
Blanche  McManus  for  the  Century  "  Thumb 
Nail "  series,  or  of  Miss  Armstrong. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  amongj 
the  sumptuous  editions.    The  Van  Dyck  Pic- 
tures AT  Windsor  Castle,  critically  and  his- 
torically described  by  Ernest  Law,  author  of 
"  The  Royal  Gallery  of  Hampton  Court,"  is 
imported  only  in  the  Mition  de  luxe  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    22  x  16.    $85.00),  bound  in  limp 
boards  and  in  a  cadet  linen  portfolio.  Charles 
I,  his  wife,  his  children  and  courtiers,  as  well 
as  the  elegant  painter  who  is  the  chief  theme, 
live  and  move  in  these  beautiful  photograv-  ] 
ures  and    the    fitting    text    of    a    critic  andi 
historian.    Rubens,  His  Life,  His  Work  and] 
His  Times,  is  the  theme  of  two  superb  vol- 
umes imported  by  Scribners.     (Forty  colored^ 
plates,  40  photogravures  and  72  text  illustra-j 
tions.     Pp.  615.     Green  linen  cover.     $15.00| 
net.)    The  author,  M.  Emile  Michel,  Member) 
of  the  Institute,  well  seconded  by  the  trans- 
lator, Elizabeth  Lee,  does  not  attempt  to  treati 
exhaustively  the  fruits  of  Rubens's  diverse] 
gifts,  scientific,  literary  and  political,  as  well] 
as  diplomatic  and  artistic,  but  to  keep  a  justi 
balance  between  them,  and  avails  himself  of  I 
recent  research  by  authors  of  Holland,  Spain,  I 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  where  Rubens's 
fecund  life  was  spent.    And  they  handle  well , 
these  bewildering  riches.    The  Dutch  Paint- 
ers OF  THE,  XIXth  Century  is  a  comfortable  I 
book  to  own  and  handle.    (238  pp.,  plates,  4to,  | 
cloth,  gilt  top.    $15.00.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 
The  text  is  by  various  authors,  well  translat- 
ed, edited  by  the  Curator  of  the  Plantin  Mm- 
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seum,  Autwetp.  Twelve  painters  are  repre- 
sented by  six  etchings  by  Ph.  Zilclien,  six 
photogravures  and  over  two  hundred  other 
illustrations.  These  include  the  Marises,  Mes- 
dag,  Neuhuys— why  not  Israels?  Of  the  Rep- 
resentative Painters  of  the  XIXth  Cen- 
tury (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  8vo,  cloth.  $12.00) 
lifty  are  selected  and  intelligently  discussed 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell,  author  of  "  The  Life  of 
Gainsborough,"  etc.  The  French  and  Eng- 
lish lists  are  fairly  representative,  but  to 
speak  of  American  art  without  including 
even  one  landscape  painter  omits  our  chief 
glory;  yes,  even  if  Thayer  and  Sargent  are 
included.  And  the  Germans  are  treated  with 
no  better  Insight.  However,  the  book  is  a 
readable  one  and  a  noble,  with  six  beautifully 
printed  photogravures  and  forty-four  half- 
tone reproductions.  Several  monographs  of 
the  British  Contemporary  Artists  (Royal 
8vo,  cloth.  $5.00.  Scribners)  have  appeared 
in  Scribncr's  Magazine.  The  author,  Mr.  Cos- 
mo Monkhouse,  appreciates  the  human  note 
of  this  magnificent  group  of  painters,  who 
have  brought  England  into  the  sacred  do- 
main of  high  art.  The  many  reproductions 
recall  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  Watts,  the 
delicate  fancy  of  Burne-Jones,  and  the  indi- 
vidual power  of  Millais,  Leighton,  Alma-Ta- 
dema,  Orchardson  and  Poyuter.  The  art  and 
influence  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais  are 
discussed  more  fully  by  A.  L.  Baldry.  author 
of  "  Albert  Moore,"  etc.  The  eighty  illustra- 
tions Include  several  produced  for  the  first 
time,  and  give  especial  attention  to  the  art- 
ist's work  in  black  and  Avhite;  and  there  are 
two  photogravures.  (Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top.  $3.00.  Macmillan.)  John  G.  Millais  i,^ 
vols.,  royal  Svo,  600  illustrations,  cloth,  $2.00. 
Stokes),  His  Life  and  Letters,  is  the  theme 
of  two  magnificent  volumes  of  authoritative 
biography  by  his  son.  An  authoritative  ac- 
count of  the  founding  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  is  given,  and  there  are  letters 
from  the  Queen,  Mr.  Gladstone,  etc.,  as  well 
as  from  Landseer,  Leech,  etc.  The  illustra- 
tions include  excellent  sketches  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  ten  portraits  of  Millais,  including 
one  by  Watts,  over  two  hundred  pictures  and 
sketches  which  have  never  been  reproduced 
before;  in  short,  complete  representation  of 
the  art  of  a  man  who,  if  he  did  not  often  soar 


to  ideal  bights,  yet  kept  In  close  touch  with 
his  generation.  In  conti-ast  with  this  life  of  a 
normal  being  is  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti: 
An  Illustrated  Memorial  of  His  Art.  By  H. 
C.  Marillier.  (Small  folio,  cloth  binding  de- 
signed by  Laurence  Housman.  Illustrated 
with  30  photogravure  plates  printed  on  Jap- 
anese vellum  and  nearly  200  other  illustra- 
tions. $30.00  net.  Macmillan.)  TTiis  is  a 
sumptuous  product  of  the  Chiswick  Press,  a 
limited  edition,  presenting  many  examples  of 
the  artist  never  before  reproduced.  The  world 
of  fantasy  in  which  he  lived  invites  unusual 
interest,  from  the  side  of  both  the  draftsman 
and  the  poet.  Certain  Pictures  and  Poems  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  have  been  collect- 
ed by  Ficz  Roy  Carringtou.  (R.  H.  Russell. 
10  X  11.  $5.00.)  Fourteen  reproductions  are 
mounted  like  carbon  prints  on  gray  boards. 
The  book  is  handsomely  made.  The  Life  of 
William  Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With 
six  portraits  in  photogravure  and  sixteen  full- 
page  illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.  (Two  vols., 
Svo,  pp.  739,  cloth,  extra  gilt  top.  $7.50  net. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  The  author  has 
made  good  use  of  the  material  for  a  life  of 
the  greatest  art-craftsman  of  England,  poet 
and  socialist  as  well,  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  executors,  and  the  firm  of  Morris  & 
Co.,  and  the  result  is  a  history  of  some  of  the 
most  Important  movements  of  his  time. 

Lectures  on  the  National  Gallery,  by 
Prof.  J.  Paul  Richter.  With  20  full-page 
plates  and  seven  illustrations  in  the  text. 
(Crown  4to,  pp.  G7,  gilt  top.  $3.00.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.)  The  author  discusses  the 
examples  of  quatroceuto  work  in  a  very  in- 
teresting way,  supporting  his  corrections  of 
some  attributions  of  long  standing  by  the 
comparison  of  photographs  which  the  reader 
is  permitted  to  make.  Two  volumes  are  now 
ready  of  "  Handbooks  of  the  Great  Masters 
in  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  edited  by  G.  C. 
Williamson,  with  some  forty  illustrations  and 
a  photogravure  frontispiece  in  each.  (Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  pp.  100.  $1.75  each.  Mac- 
millan.) LuiNE  is  by  the  editor,  and  it  does 
full  justice  to  the  graceful  and  lovable  paint- 
er, and  appends  a  catalog  of  his  work  ar- 
ranged by  galleries  and  an  index.  Velasquez 
is  by  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.  The  critical  part 
of  this  monograph  upon  the  great  Impression- 
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ist  has  already  appeared  in  more  expensive 
form,  but  it  is  amplified  and  gives  a  list  of 
works  and  bibliography.  A  brilliant  picture 
of  Nicholas  Poussin,  His  Life  and  Work,  is 
presented  by  Elizabeth  H.  Deuio,  Ph.D.,  for- 
mer head  of  the  art  department  qt  Wellesley. 
This  is  the  first  account  of  the  great  French- 
man in  English  since  1820.  (Eight  photo- 
gravures; medium  8vo.  $3.50.  Scribners.) 
Raphael:  A  Collection  of  Pictures  with  In- 
troduction and  Interpretation,  by  Estelle  M. 
Hurll.  (8  X  5,  pp.  94.  Houghtov,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  75  cents.)  TTiis  is  an  uncritical  account 
of  the  painter  and  fifteen  of  his  pictures  for 
the  public  .schools.  The  reproductions  are 
more  than  could  be  expected  for  the  price— in 
paper  covers,  only  30  cents  ! 

A  History  of  Modern  Italian  Art.     By 
Ashton  II.  Willard.    With  photogravure  fron- 
tispiece and  28  full-page    illustrations    pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  work.     (Large  8vo, 
600  pp,  cloth,  uncut  edges.    $5.0U.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.)    This  clear  and  simple  treatise 
travels  untrodden  paths  in  modern  sculpture, 
painting  and  architecture.    Recent  Italian  art 
is  full  of  Interest  in  its  awakening.     A  His- 
tory OF  French  Art,  1100-1899.    By  Rose  G. 
Kiugsley,    Officicr    de    I'lnstruction    Publiquc. 
(Svo,  pp.  517.     $15.00.     Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.)     A  reading  of  these  last  mentioned  his- 
tories will  be  very  excellent  preparation  for 
the  Paris  Exhibition  at  hand.     The  Salon, 
1899,  includes  a  review  of  both  of  the  socie- 
ties exhibiting  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.     The 
critical  text  is  by  Antoniu  Proust,  ex-Minis- 
ter  of  Fine  Arts,  the  English  translation  by 
Clarence  Wasou.     It  contains  one  hundred 
illustrations,  most  of  which  are  full-page,  and 
as  a  frontispiece    a    water-color    fac-simile. 
(Vellum  and  Holland  editions  bound  in  red 
silk  cloth  at  $12.00  and  $15.00  in   French, 
$15.00  and  $18.00  in  English.     Holland  edi- 
tion limited  to  100  copies.    Pp.  102.)    Among 
the  page  illustrations  is  Falquiere's  Balzac, 
wuich  was  to  have  replaced  Rodin's.     That, 
the  text  finds,  is  in  turn  unsatisfactory.    The 
trend  of  opinion,  it  appears,  is  toward  the  re- 
jected statue  by  Rodin. 

Great  Pictures  Described  by  Great 
Writers  is  a  companion  to  "  Turrets,  Towers 
and  Temples."  Miss  Singleton  gives  six  mas- 
ter-works of  painters   with  descriptions  by 


niasteis  of  literature.  The  Sistine  Madonna 
is  described  by  Hans  Andersen,  etc.  (Svo, 
cloth.     $2.00.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)     Little 

•lOURNEYS   TO    THE   HOMES    OF    PAINTERS    IS    In 

the  whimsical  philosophical  style  of  Mr.  Hub- 
bard's other  "  Little  Journeys."  He  speaks 
of  Michel  Angelo,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Meis- 
sonier,  Titian,  Yandyck,  Fortuny,  Scheffer, 
Millet,  Reynolds,  Landseer  and  Dore.  (Twen- 
ty-four illustrations,  pp.  497,  IGmo,  gilt  tops. 
$1.75;  half  calf,  net  $2.80;  three-quarters  calf 
and  half  morocco,  net  $3.50;  three-quarters 
levant,  $4.50.  Putnam.)  Christ  in  Art,  by 
-Joseph  Lewis  French.  This  is  the  second  of 
the  Art  Lovers'  Series,  and  it  contains  thirty- 
three  page  half-tones  of  good  quality.  The 
text  is  well  put  together,  and,  like  the  pic- 
tures, is  in  chronological  order.  (7i/{.  x  5,  pp. 
270.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

Turning  to  the  arts  of  decoration,  we  find 
a  noble  work  issued  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  as 
fine  a  work  as  has  ever  been  issued  in  this 
country:  Old  New  York  Views  on  Dark- 
Blue  Staffordshire  Pottery,  by  R.  F.  Hal- 
soy.  (Edition  limited  to  250  copies  on  hand- 
made paper  and  25  copies  on  Japan  vellum. 
Large  Svo,  cloth.  $50.00  and  $100.00.)  One 
hundred  and  sixty  rare  specimens  are  repro- 
duced in  gilt  photogravure,  printed  with  the 
text  in  the  most  expensive  manner.  They  _. 
hark  back  to  the  time  when  Staffordshire  suf-  s| 
fered  from  anti-British  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  early  half  of  this  century  she 
made  these  views  for  Jonathan  as  a  concilia- 
tory offering.  Pottery  and  Porcelain:  A 
Guide  to  Collectors.  (Containing  150  illustra- 
tions of  specimens  of  various  factories,  seven 
plates  colored  in  fac-siipile,  with  marks  and 
monograms  of  makers.)  Illustrated  His- 
tory of  Furniture  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  I'resent  Time.  (Containing  300  illustra- 
tions from  different  periods  and  nations,  from 
public  and  private  collections,  with  colored 
frontispiece.)  These  companion  books  (Svo. 
$0.00  net)  are  by  the  same  author,  Frederick 
Litchfield,  and  have  the  same  publishers, 
Truslove,  Hanson  &  Comba,  who  also  issue 
Embroidery,  or  the  Craft  of  the  Needle,  by 
W.  G.  Townsend,  Design  Master  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  with  Preface  by 
Walter  Crane.  (Containing  70  illustrations  of 
examples  from  the  South  Kensington  Muse- 
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um,  also  from  designs  by  Burne-Jones,  Wil- 
liam Morris,  Walter  Crane,  etc.  Crown  8vo, 
clotli.  $1.50.)  I'oiNT  AND  Pillow  Lace,  by 
A.  M.  S.  (12mo,  cloth;  photographical  illus- 
trations; pp.  202,  index  and  glossary.  $3.00. 
Dutton.)  This  account  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern laces  tells  how  to  recognize  them  by 
styles,  but  suggests  the  impossibility  of  divid- 
ing these  by  countries. 

The  different  collections  of  our  own  muse- 
um, porcelains,  armor,  models  of  architec- 
ture, pictures,  etc.,  are  made  more  useful  by 
a  beautiful  guide-book,  clear  and  accurate, 
containing  over  one  hundred  illustrations: 
Tbeasurks  ok  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
OK  Art,  by  Arthur  Hoeber.  (G  x  9,  cloth. 
$1.50.  R.  II.  Russell  &  Co.)  The  author,  him- 
self a  good  painter,  is  an  art-editor  of  this 
city,  and  has  done  his  work  with  practiced  in- 
sigl)t. 

Leaving  the  books  on  art  or  artists  and 
their  work,  we  turn  to  books  in  which  artists 
describe  other  persons  and  things  with  brush 
and  pencil.  And  first  we  place  The  Educa- 
tion OF  Mr.  Pipp,  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  Sweet- 
faced  old  Mr.  Pipp,  who  is  carried  off  by  his 
ambitious  wife  and  queenly  daughters  into 
the  big,  scheming  world  and  there  takes  his 
education  with  such  charming  nmieti.  We  beg 
for  the  curtain  to  remain  up  just  one  scene 
more  when  it  closes  over  his  latest  step  in 
education  with  a  grandchild  on  each  knee. 
(12  X  IS,  bound  in  Japan  vellum  with  white 
vellum  back.  Miss  Pipp  holds  the  portrait  of 
her  fndier  on  cover.  Box  with  pictorial  de- 
sign. $5.00;  Mition  de  luxe,  limited  to  250  im- 
pressions, numbered  and  signed,  together 
with  signed  artist's  proof  on  Japanese  paper. 
$10.00  net;  100  signed  and  numbered  first  im- 
pressions witli  liandsome  signed  portfolio  of 
25  artists'  proofs  of  the  best  sketclies  on  Ja- 
pan paper.    $25.00  net.) 

For  mastery  of  line  \ve  would  place  Ksc- 
J.ANT),  by  C.  J.  Taylor,  next  Mr.  Pii)p.  (12  x 
17,  1)]).  72.  .$5.00.  Russell.)  Tliese  works 
contrast  as  do  rural  and  society  England.  In 
the  broad  (juillixMi  suggestions  of  topog- 
raphy, foliage  and  country  people  there  Is 
often  astonishing  richness  of  color  and  sug- 
gestion of  breeze  and  sun. 

The  eighty  drawings  are  (piite  unequal. 
rev(;iiii     sketcties     roncerning     the    English 


Washlngtons  are  of  special  interest  to  Amer- 
icans. Those  who  prefer  wash  work  will 
enjoy  Life  and  Character.  Drawings  by 
W.  T.  Smedley,  A.X.A.  (13%  x  10.  $5.00. 
Harpers.)  The  artLstic  cover  in  green  linen 
contains  thirty-six  page  plates,  with  enough 
of  the  text  which  they  illustrate  upon  the  op- 
posite pages  to  give  the  story.  Types  of 
character  of  varied  localities  are  individual- 
ly treated,  and  this  result  of  an  artist's  la- 
bors will  be  greatly  valued  by  the  friends 
he  has  made  in  thirty  years  of  illustrating, 
of  which  the  difticulties  are  graphically  pre- 
sented by  the  veteran  art  worker,  A.  V.  S. 
Anthonj-,  in  the  preface.  Eight  fac-similes 
of  pastel  portraits  of  celebrated  actors  de- 
picting favorite  characters  of  the  romantic 
drama  give  still  another  type  of  art  work, 
Pictures  in  Color.  Drawn  from  Life,  by 
H.  C.  Christy.  (Eight  mounted  on  heavy 
cardboard,  21  x  14,  in  portfolio.  $G.OO.  Au- 
tograph edition  limited  to  300  sets,  num- 
bered and  printed  on  Japan  paper,  one  proof 
signed  in  each  set,  $15.00  net;  artist's  edi- 
tion, 30  numbered  sets  on  China  paper,  each 
accompanied  by  an  original  sketch  by  Mr. 
Christy.  $35.00  net.  Scribners.)  Jefferson, 
Mansfield,  Sothern,  Hackett,  Maude  Adams, 
Emma  Calv6,  Ellen  Terry,  and  Julia  Mar- 
lowe are  presented  in  their  favorite  roles 
and  costumes  through  photo-engravings  in 
color,  making  use  of  eight  printings.  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  added  five  to  his  famous  Port- 
folio OF  Portr.\its,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins;  making  twelve  of  these 
suggestive  prints  in  flat  tints,  so  harmonious 
in  simple  color  and  marvelous  in  suggestion 
of  character  (.mounted  on  heavy  cardboard, 
15  X  IGV^.  gi'een  linen  portfolio,  stamped  in 
black  and  silver.  $7.50.  Single  prints. 
$1.00.  Russell.)  Some  Woodcuts  of  Men 
OF  Letters  of  the  XIXth  Century,  by  R. 
W.  Bryden.  (12  portrait  heads,  25  x  IS,  in 
portfolio.  Per  set,  $10.00.  Dutton.)  These 
are  coarsely  cut  in  white  line  as  by  Durer,  or 
fr  billboards.  Browning  is  the  happiest  in 
result. 

One  of  the  great  art  books  of  the  year  is 
Three  Cities,  by  Childe  Hassam.  This  ar- 
tist is  at  his  best  in  depicting  the  movement 
of  urltan  street  life,  and  lie  handles  all  me- 
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diuius  in  the  clover  way  which  makes  these 
photographic  reproductions  remarkable  rec- 
ords of  texture  as  well  as  of  the  life  of  each 
great  metropolis.  (Large  portfolio  hand- 
somely bound,  14  x  10.  $7.50.  Russell.) 
Fifteen  beautiful  reproductions  of  Mr.  Rob- 

* 

ert  Reid's  charming  paintings  of  girls  and 
flowers  in  a  new  tribute  to  the  American 
girl,  In  Summer  Time.  (Cloth,  blue  and 
gold,  14  X.18.    Russell.) 

Aller's  Drawings  concern  a  very  German 
club-and-family   outing   and   picnic  done   in 
forty-three   fine   well-dawn   lithographs.    (11 
X  15,  linen  portfolio.    $3.75.    R.  H.  Russell.) 
SxETriiES  OF  Lowly  Life  in  a  Great  City, 
by  M.  A.  Wolfe.    (Oblong,  4to,  150  illustra- 
tions.   $2.00.    Putnams.)    The  artist  was  fa- 
mous  for  his   drawings  of   East   Side  chil- 
dren which  appeared  originally  in  Life  and 
Judge.    The  jokes  are  often  romantical  bur- 
lesques, but  the  linear  conceptions  of  child 
character  are  true.    Funny    Folks,    by   F. 
M.  Howarth.    (12  x  16,  pp.  80.    $5.00.     But- 
ton.)   Mr.  Howarth  has  a  good  eye  for  types 
and  develops   telling  series  of  small  draw- 
ings reprinted  from  Puck  in  color  and  black 
and  white.    The  latter  are  often  decorative, 
tho  in  general  they  have  as  little  connection 
wilh  art  as  fish  wives'  wit  Avith  literature. 
Hits  at  roLiTics,  by  W.  A.  Rogers.    12  x 
14,     boards.     $350.     Russell.)     Seventy-one 
clever  full-page  cartoons,  and  over  one  hun- 
dred smaller  drawings  made  from  the  daily 
press  will  be  preserved  by  this  volume.    In- 
I)IAiv  Pictures.    ''12%  x  I714,  with  cover  in 
colors  and   box.    $4.00.    Stokes.)    These  are 
six  fac-similes  of  E.  W.  Deming's  powerful, 
harmonious  and  accurate  water-colors  of  In- 
dian life.    Out  of  Door  Pictures,  by  Thure 
de     I'hulstrnp.    (liy^     x     14,     cloth.      $5.00. 
Stokes.)    Twelve  water-color  fac-similes  al- 
ternate with   as    many    half-tones    in    these 
breezy  drawings.    The    Golf    Girl    is    the 
title  of  four  fac-similes  of  water-colors,  by 
Miss    Maud    Humphreys,    accompanied    by 
verses  by  Dr.  Samuel  Minturn  Peck,    (llx  9, 
boards.     $1.00.    Stokes.)     Wild      Flowers, 
by  Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan.    (16  x  12,  half  cloth, 
boxed.    $3.00.    Stokes.)  The  artist  is  claimed 
as  the  world's  greatest  painter  of  wild  flow- 
ers.   They     are     artistically     grouped     and 
handled  and  technically  correct.    This  set  of 
twelve    American    subjects  loses  somewhat 
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by  being  printed  On  eggshell  paper.  Cupid 
AND  CoKONET,  by  Malcolm  A.  Strauss,  de- 
picts in  twenty-four  charming  full-page  pen 
and  ink  drawings  and  quiet,  humorous  text, 
the  sad  fate  of  one  who  marries  for  money 
and  her  happy  and  undeserved  release  from 
the  consequences.  (Heav:^-  plate  paper, 
boards  Avith  cover  design,  9  x  12.  $2.00.  R. 
H.  Russell.)  Kemble's  Sketch  Book  is  a 
real  sketch  book  in  form.  It  contains  draw- 
ings of  Cape  Cod  and  Avhite  Southern  types 
as  well  as  a  number  of  E.  H.  Kemble's  droll 
"  Coon "  sketches.  (7  x  10.  $1.25.  Russell.) 
Plantation  Sketches,  by  .T.  CampbeU 
Phillips.  This  artist  reads  a  sentimental  re- 
flective quality  into  negro  physiognomies, 
even  those  crowning  the  fence,  "  In  the  time 
of  Avatermelon."  The  coA'er  sketch  alone 
would  make  a  place  for  him  among  those 
who  depict  darky  life.  (Boards,  12  x  15. 
$3.00.  Russell.)  Animal  Jokes,  by  Mary 
Baker-Baker.  (Boards,  with  lithographic 
cover  in  colors.  9  x  12.  $1.25.  Russell.) 
One  approaches  animal  jokes  with  a  cau- 
tion born  of  experience,  but  these  are  excel- 
lent in  wit  and  range,  and  the  brush  illustra- 
tions in  chocolate  color  are  cleA'er,  refined 
and  free. 

Among  artistic  publications  for  old  and 
young,  surely  the  ncAV  edition  of  The  Golden 
Age,  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  may  be  placed  in 
the  front  rank.  Even  if  "the  Olympian" 
Avriter,  Avitli  his  gentle  insight  into  the  heart 
of  an  imaginative  child  thrown  upon  himself  ||||| 
for  sympathy  should  fail  to  charm  us,  tlie 
nineteen  draAvings,  tail  pieces  and  cover  de- 
sign by  Maxfield  Parrish,  and  the  exquisite 
taste  of  tho  Avhole  volume,  entirely  reset  in 
old-faced  type  for  John  Lane,  would  charm  ||| 
and  satisfy.  Mr.  Parrish  is  easily  first  of  our 
illustrators.  Who  judges  with  such  precision 
the  effect  of  every  spattered  dot  and  each  line 
continued  by  the  eye  through  the  composi- 
tion ?  or  keeps  such  balance  of  parts  and  grip 
on  tlio  whole,  or  unites  such  classic  grace,  | 
SAveetuess,  grotosqueness,  repose  and  atmos- 
phere as  this  young  quatrocentoist?  (Small 
4to,  buckram,  gilt  top.  $2.50.  John  Lane.) 
Gulliver's  Travels,  by  Jonathan  SAvift, 
have  the  same  imprint.  An  effective  chrome 
yelloAv  and  green  poster  on  the  cloth  cover, 
yolloAV  edges,  old-faced  type,  and  one  hun- 
dred  illustrations   in   the  stylo  of  engraving 
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of  lilt'  peiiod  by  Herbert  Cole,  harmonize 
(lie  hilo  niid  its  clothing.  A  Hundred  Fa- 
iti.Ks  OF  La  Fontaine,  with  one  hundred 
(luaint  poster  dliistratlons,  frontispiece,  title- 
page,  and  cover  design,  by  Percy  J.  Belling- 
hurst,  is  arranged  by  the  same  publisher; 
also  Bltei5Eai!1)'s  Picture  Book,  treated  in 
color  on  double  pages,  by  Walter  Crane,  con- 
taining '-Bluebeard,"  "The  Sleeping  Beauty" 
and  "Baby's  Own  Alphab(>t."  (Each  part 
to  be  had  separately  in  stiff  paper  wrapper, 
25  cents  each,  or  complete  with  end-pa- 
pers, covers,  etc.,  and  new  preface  by  Wal- 
ter Crane.  Demy  4to.  !F1.2r).)  Tue  Coi.den 
Vanity  and  The  GkeexV  Bed.  (4to.  .$2.50. 
/  Doubleday  &;  McClure.)  Widdicomre  P'air. 
(12  X  13,  13  mounted  plates,  500  copies 
printed  by  hand.  $5.00.  Doubleday  Sc  Mc- 
Clure.) The  text  of  both  of  these  books 
which  challenge  attention  through  the  re- 
markable pictures  of  Miss  Pamelia  Colman 
Smith  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  old  Eng- 
lish ballads  made  by  the  Revs.  Barring- 
Gould  and  Shcppard.  In  the  first  the  music 
also  is  given.  Tlie  illustrations  are  wonder- 
ful in  wild,  almost  ghoulish  fantasy,  orig- 
inal ^\■()rks  touching  genius,  in  rich  color, 
keyed  almost  to  discord.  To  these  borrowed 
folk-loj'e  poems  jMiss  Smith  adds  stories 
from  West  Indian  negroes  collected  by  her- 
self. As  a  narrator,  also,  she  strikes  out 
boldly  on  new  lines.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  in 
the  preface  to  AniNancy  Stohies  (91{.  x  12%, 
pp.  73.  $1.50.  Russell),  styles  them  "the 
most  original  contribution  to  negro  folk-lore 
hterature  since  Uncle  Remus  gave  us  his 
Imperishable  record  of  Brer  Rabbit."  Any- 
thing is  pardoned  to  genius,  even  the  hideous 
half-size  negro  head  in  strong  colors  which 
forms  the  design  of  the  poster-board  cover, 
and  the  illustrations  of  goblin  blackness  and 
grotesqueness,  little  reminiscent  of  the  ar- 
tist's finished  work  along  Japanese  lines 
of  her  schcol-day  work  last  year.  Another 
original  person  api)ears  in  Peter  Newell's 
Pictures  and  Rhymes.  (Sli  x  7.  linen,  p]). 
5G.  Harpers.)  TJie  wit  of  his  two-verse 
rhymes  is  as  (juiet  as  the  low  toned  pictures, 
and  they  bring  out  their  telling  points  with 

I  the  same  unexpected  turn.  The  book  is  en- 
gagingly made.  Songs  of  the  Shining  AVay, 
by  Sarah  Noble-Ives.  (714  x  7V'.  $1.25. 
XtussoU.)    There  are  pleasant  surprises  hid- 


lieu  in  the  melodious  verse  and  dainty  pic- 
tiu-es.  The  Jingle  Book,  by  Carolyn  Wells. 
(8vo,  cloth.  $1.00.)  Macmillan.)  Oliver  Her- 
ford,  the  artist,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  .lolly  jingle: 

■■  Tlie  tooter  who  toolod  the  flute 
Tried  to  teach  two  young  tooters  to  toot. 
Said  the  two  to  the  tooter: 
'  Is  it  harder  to  toot  or 
To  tutor  two  young  tooters  to  tootV  " 
The  Brownies  Abroad,  by  Palmer  Cox, 
sixth  in  the  series.  (4to,  144  pp.,  boards. 
$1.50.  Century  Company.)  They  will  keep 
their  hold  on  the  child  heart,  whether  at 
Waterloo  or  at  home.  To  come  back  to  re- 
prints, Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  by  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  (Small  4to,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  top.  $2.25.  Macmillan.)  The  quaint  il- 
lustrations by  Winifred  Green  on  page  and 
binding  are  wreathed  in  color.  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
prettily  illustrated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell. 
(Red  cloth  and  gold,  $1.50;  white  cloth  and 
gold,  $1.75;  vellum,  $3.50.  Truslove,  Comba 
&  Co.)  Boh,  the  Story  of  Our  Mocking 
Bird,  (^^'ith  1(5  full-page  illustrations,  in 
color  photography,  by  A.  R.  Dugmore.  12mo. 
$1.50.  Scribners.)  This  is  a  reprint  of  a 
short,  true  story  once  told  by  Sidney  Lanier 
from  The  Independent.  A  bright,  epigram- 
matic preface  Is  added  by  a  son,  Mr.  Charles 
1).  Lanier.  The  Fairy  Tales  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  (11  x  8%.  pp.  320. 
$2.50.  Truslove,  Hanson  &  Comba.)  The 
preface  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  calls  atten- 
tion to  Andersen's  healthful  construction  of 
sentences  with  "  sturdy  nominative  and 
stedfast  verb."  Neither  type  nor  paper  is 
at  its  best,  so  the  exijuisite  drawings  by 
Helen  Stretton  reproduced  from  former  is- 
sues are  not  at  their  best.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent linen  poster  cover.  Alice  in  Won- 
derland and  Through  the  Looking  Glass, 
by  Lewis  Carroll.  (10  x  7Vj.  pp.  12I-I0O. 
$1.50  eacJi.  Manslield  vt  Wessels.)  Dressed 
in  light  gra:s,  imprinted  in  bright  placing 
caid  design,  thes(>  old  favorites  come-  boxed 
together  for  the- 1  olidays.  Each  has  a  dozen 
expressive,  full-page  poster  illustrations  by 
lUanche  McManus  in  red,  green  and  black; 
the  print  is  large  and  picturesque. 

Child  liiFE  in  Colonial  Days,  by  Alice 
Morse   Earle,   with   many   illustrations   froui 
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photographs.  Crowu  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
top.  $2.50.  Macfliilhui.)  A  whole  portrait 
j-alhny  of  aneesti-al  children  with  ilicii  toys, 
(lolls  and  primers  gi'ace  the  narrative  and 
point  the  hnniorons  descriptions  of  ceremo- 
nials and  incidents.  The  P.cok  of  Knicht 
AND  Bauijaka,  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  Th.D. 
(Illnslrated.  12mo,  cloth.  $1.50.  Appleton.) 
These  stories,  original  and  imitative,  or  trav- 
<'sties.  were  told  by  the  President  of  Leland 
Stanford,  Junior,  University  to  his  children. 
One  student  of  the  Department  "of  Educa- 
tion took  them  down  stenographically,  and 
another,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Jordan,  on  the 
Bering  Sea  Commission,  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  little  children.  From 
the  multitude  of  illustrations  ihey  drew,  most 
of  the  very  instructive  cuts  of  the  book  are 
made.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  true  sto- 
ries of  birds  and  beasts  told  to  a  different 
audience. 

Santa  Claus's  Partker,  by  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page,  with  seven  artistically  tinted  illus- 
trations by  W.  Glackens.  12mo.  $1.50. 
Scribners.)  This  is  an  entirely  new  story  of 
the  way  in  which  a  hard  nature  may  be 
transformed  by  a  little  child,  by  a  writer 
Avho  can  touch  the  tender  Christmas  chord; 
but  the  illustrations  are  especially  note- 
worthy. Jack  of  All  Trades,  a  book  of 
nonsense  verse,  by  J.  J.  Bell,  with  over  30  il- 
lustrations in  color  by  Charles  Robinson. 
(Small  4to,  canvas,  pictorial  cover.  $1.25. 
John  Lane.) 

"  I'd  rather  be  a  cyclist 
Than   any   other   beast. 
For  the  he  slays  he  never  stays 
Upon  the  slain  to  feast  !  " 

The  illustrations  in  line  and  color  have  the 
synthetic  abandon  of  the  work  of  a  small 
child;  but,  oh,  so  much  knowledge  !  The 
Suitors  of  Ai'Rille:  A  Fairy  Tale,  by  Nor- 
man Garstin,  with  twenty  full-page  bordered 
illustrations,  and  an  especially  charming 
cover  design  by  Charles  Robinson.  (8vo, 
linen,  gilt  top.  $1.50.  John  Lane.)  Pier- 
itETTE  Fairy  Stories,  by  Henry  de  Vere 
^tackpole,  with  over  twenty  illustrations 
and  cover  design  by  Charles  Robinson. 
(Crown  8vo,  linen,  gilt  top.  $1.50.  John 
Lane.)  Happy  the  child  whose  books  are 
published  by  this  house  and  beautified  by 
this  Illustrator  !    Sleepy  Time  Stories,  by 


Maud  B.  Booth  (Mrs.  Ballington  Booth),  with 
preface  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Illustrated 
by  Maud  llumphrcy.  (Svo,  gilt  top,  pj).  10(1. 
$1.50.  Putnam.)  The  grace  and  simplicity 
of  these  stories  of  butterflies,  birds  and  flow- 
ers will  captivate  the  older  reader  also.  A 
floral  blossoming  into  children's  heads  is  the 
design  of  one  of  the  pretty  covers  of  the 
y(>ar.  Outside  of  Things:  A  Sky  Book. 
Verses  l)y  Alice  Ward  Bailey,  pictures  by 
Aunita  Lyman  Rhine.  (OVo  x  I21/2,  PP.  61. 
$2.U0.  Dutton.)  Single  graceful  stanzas  are 
set  in  pictorial,  illustrative  page-borders 
printed  in  low  agreeable  tints.  A  Sculptor 
Caught  Napping:  A  Book  for  the  Children's 
Hour,  from  designs  by  Jane  B.  Cook.  (6% 
X  10,  pp.  30,  blue  linen.  $1.00.  Dutton.) 
These  are  silhouettes  from  wonderfully  skill- 
ful and  graceful  paper  cuttings,  in  white 
upon  chocoRite  or  chocolate  upon  white,  il- 
lustrating single  themes  from  Mother  Goose. 

11.  H.  Russell  publishes  a  number  of  animal 
picture-books,  all  interesting,  and,  of  course, 
beautifully   made. 

The  Square  Book  of  Animals,  by  Wil- 
liam Nicholson.  (10%  x  10%,  pp.  14,  boards, 
with  cover  design  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  $1.50.) 
TAvelve  domestic  animals  in  strong  wash  of 
three  harmonious  browns  show  this  artist's 
power  in  another  field  than  human  charac- 
ter. The  verses,  by  Arthur  Waugh,  are  in- 
clined to  philosophise  and  have  classical  and 
liistorical  leadings.  Acroratic  Animals,  by 
Frank  Verbeek.  (9%  x  12,  boards  in  colors, 
00  illustrations.  $1.25.)  Three  Bears,  by 
Frank  Verbeek.  (9%  x  11%,  boards  in  colors. 
$1.25.)  Their  adventures  are  with  maple 
sugar,  yeast  cakes,  etc.  Mother  Duck's 
CiiiLDRKX,  Avith  verses  by  Arthur  Waugh. 
(0  X  12.  $1.50.)  Some  one  signing  "  Gugu  " 
has  made  one  hundred  Caldicott  designs  to 
lit  the  dainty  verses.  In  the  Deep  Woods, 
))y  A.  B.  Paine.  Illustrated  by  rapid  pen 
sketches  by  J.  M.  Conde.  (7  x  9%,  green 
u])on  green  boards.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Paine's 
coon,  possum,  crow,  etc.,  drop  into  poetry. 
The  sketches,  like  the  stories,  are  for  all 
ages.  Little  Red  People,  by  E.  W.  Dem- 
ing.  (8%  X  1114,  pp.  5G.  $1.25.  Stokes.)  This 
contains  nine  admirable  fac-similes  of  water 
colors  and  short  stories  for  children  by  some 
one  who  knows  Indian   life. 

The  leading  book  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  architecture  is  Westminster  Abbey.  His- 
(orically  described  by  Iloni-y  John   Feasey, 
Author    of    "  Ancient    English    Holy  Week 
Ceroinonial,"  with  an  account  of  the  Abbey 
Huildhigs  by  J.   T.   Micklothwaite,  V.P.S.A., 
Architect  to  the  Deau  and  Chapter,  and  an 
Appendix  on    the    Medieval   Monuments  by 
Edward   Bell,    M.A.,    F.S.A.,   and   75   plates. 
Descriptive  list  of  plates  and  index.  Green 
linen   cover,    in    box.    (15   x    12.    $30.00   net. 
Diitlon,   imported.)    The  C.\THKDRAr.  Build- 
ers: The  Story  of  a  Great  Guild.    By  Leader 
Scolt.      About     80      full-page     illustrations. 
(Itoyal    8vo.    ifO.OO.    Scribners.)    The    plates 
and   argument    are    interesting,     but    where 
(locnmontary  evidence  is  so  lacking  the  story 
of  a  great  guild  or  of  the  Comacine  masters 
nuist    be    largely    conjecture.    The  Ruined 
Abbeys   of   Scotland,   by   Howard    Crosby 
Butler,  A.M.,  Sometime  Lecturer  on  Archi- 
tecture in  Trinceton  University  and  Fellow 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Rome.     Fully  illustrated   in  pen  and  Ink 
drawings.    (Index    square   8vo,    cloth    extra, 
gilt  top.    ?:{.50.    Macmillan.)    Much  of  inter- 
est concerning  Scottish  history  and  tradition 
is  woven  into  tlie  text,  which  covers  a  gen- 
eral survey    of    Scotch    ecclesiastical    archi- 
tecture.   The    Romance    of    Ouu    Ancient 
CiiuRcniEs.    By  Sarah  Wilson.    With    nearly 
200     illustrations     by     Alexander     Anstcd. 
(12mo,  clotli,  gilt  top,  pp.  184,  index.    .f:2.00. 
Dutton.)    The  writer  goes  back  even  to  the 
days  of  the  Saxon  missionaries,  and  points 
out    many    instances    in    which    portions  of 
buildings  reared  in  their  times  are  still  stand- 
ing.   Famous    Houses    of    Gre.vt    Britain, 
AND  Their  Stories.    With  nearly  200  illus- 
trations.   (1   vol.,  8vo,   pp.  393.    .fl.SO.    Full 
morocco,    net,    $15.00;  full    crushed    levant, 
net,  $25.00.    I'utnam.)    This  volume  contains 
descriptions  of   Cawdor  Castle,   and  eleven 
castles   of   England    written   by   people   who 
have  unusual  access  to  historical  and  other 
material — the  one  on  Blenheim  being  bj'  the 
Duke  of   Marlliorough.  All  appeared  original- 
ly in  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette.    Romance  of  the 
Feudal  Castles,  by  Elizabeth  W.  Champ- 
uey.    (With  40  photogravures  and  oilier  il- 
lustrations.   Large    8vo,    gilt    top,    pp.    4G0. 
$3.50.    Putnam.)    A    few    French    chateaux 
with   their   traditions  arc   the   basis   of   this 
besvutiful    volume.    More    Colonial    Home- 


steads, AND  Their  Stories,  by  Marion  Har- 
land.  (85  illustrations.  Large  8vo,  gilt  top, 
in  a  box.  $3.00.  Three-^urths  morocco. 
$0.50.)  The  success  of  "  Some  Colonial 
Homesteads  "  by  the  author  called  for  an 
extension  of  the  scope  of  her  work  in  the 
present  volume.  The  homesteads  presented 
are  near  Johnstown,  X.  Y.;  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Princeton,  Schenectady,  Albany,  Baltimore, 
Dover,  Del.,  and  Smyrna,  Del.  Historic 
Towns  of  the  Middle  States.  Edited  by 
Lyman  P.  I'owell,  D.D.  With  introduction 
by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  (With  over  .500  illus- 
trations, pp.  439,  index;  8vo,  gilt  top,  box. 
$3.50;  half  calf,  $5.50;  three-quarters  calf, 
$0.50;  three-quarters  morocco,  $7.00;  three- 
quarters  levant,  $8.50.  Putnams.)  Eight 
New  York  cities,  two  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
Wilmington  and  Princeton,  are  discussed  by 
competent,  generally  resident  autuors;  Phil- 
adelphia, by  Talcott  Williams;  Tarrytown, 
bj'  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  etc.  The  Macmillan 
Company  issued  an  enlarged  and  rewritten 
second  edition  of  Development  and  Char- 
acter OF  Gothic  Architecture,  by  Prof. 
Chas.  II.  Moore,  of  Cambridge.  (8vo,  cloth. 
$4.50  net.) 

Love  Letters  of  a  Musici.vx,  by  Myrtle 
Reed.  (8vo.  pp.  170,  gilt  top.  $1.75.  Put- 
nam.) A  collection  of  a  violinist's  letters  to 
his  lady  during  the  year  following  his  re- 
jection is  charmingly  put  together  with  ru- 
bricated chapter-titles  at  top  and  side  of 
page,  in  square  lined  borders  and  interesting 
cloth  cover.  It  is  a  musical  novel,  and  leads 
us  to  the  novels  of  the  year.  The  Holiday 
Edition  of  Janice  Meredith,  by  Paul  Lei- 
cester Ford,  is  fully  illustrated  by  Howard 
Pyle  and  his  pupils,  which  means  with  fine 
artistic  handling  and  full  knowledge  of  the 
period.  (Two  volumes  in  box,  pp.  530.  $5.00; 
cheaper  edition,  $1.50;  with  miniature  on 
cover.  Dodd.  Mead  «fc  Co.)  The  same  ar- 
tist illustrates  the  Continental  edition  of 
High  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,  by  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.  (.Gilt  tops,  deckle  edges,  rich 
binding.  tA\o  volumes  in  buff  and  blue  box. 
$5.00.  Century.)  Besides  the  twelve  orig- 
inal pictures  by  Howard  Pyle,  rare  old  prints 
and  fac-similes,  manuscri|)ts  and  views  of 
present  Philadelphia  conspire  to  make  this 
book  valuable  to  the  collector.  The  Chron- 
icles   of    Aunt    Mixervy     Ann,    by    Joel 
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Chandler  Harris,  embody  the  doings  of  a 
worthy  rival  of  Uncle  Remus.  No  one  excels 
A.  B.  Frost  as  A  delineator  of  such  charac- 
ters; he  contributes  thirty-two  illustrations. 
(12mo.  $1.50.  Scribners.)  Saracinesca, 
by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  considered  his  best 
novel,  is  presented  in  a  holiday  edition  con- 
taining twelve  photogravures  and  numer- 
ous pen  sketches  by  Orson  Lowell  from  his 
brilliant  sketches  made  in  Italy  especially 
from  this  work.  There  is  a  wealth  of  head 
and  tail  pieces.  Crown  8vo,  sa'teen  cloth, 
gilt  tops,  two  volumes  in  a  box.  $5.00).  A 
handy  reprint  of  the  captivating  Holiday 
Edition  of  the  Marble  Fatjn  is  now  pre- 
pared as  a  vade  mecum  for  visitors  to  Rome. 
(Roman  edition,  two  volumes,  ecru  linen  in 
red  cloth  outer  cover  and  red  cloth  box, 
small  but  with  clear  type,  48  page  pictures. 
$3.00.) 

The  twelve  full-page  illustrations  and 
eight  head-and-tail  pieces  by  Albert  Herter, 
reproduced  in  photogravure,  make  memo- 
rable the  new  edition  of  The  Gkandis- 
siMES.  It  is  In  uniform  style  with  "  Old 
Creole  Days,"  issued  two  years  ago.  (Svo. 
$6.00.  A  special  limited  edition  on  Japan 
paper,  net,  $12.00.  Scribners.)  A  most  amus- 
ing record  of  brightest  conversations  caught 
on  the  rebound  "  with  various  American 
girls  and  one  man "  is  Modern  Daugh- 
ters, by  Alexander  Black.  It  is  illustrated 
by  the  author's  camera,  which  has  an  eye  for 
a  charming  girl    as  catholic  as  his  own. 

The  King's  Mirror,  by  Anthony  Hope, 
said  to  be  his  best,  has  eight  illustrations  by 
Frank  Merrill,  again  an  illustrator  of  great 
power.  Cattle  Ranch  to  College,  by  Rus- 
sell Doubleday,  Is  illustrated  by  Seton 
Thompson  (who  drops  his  first  name)  and 
Janet  McDonald.  (Pp.  347,  S^^  x  5%.  $1.50. 
Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

More  a  guide  book  than  a  novel  is  Their 
Silver  Wedding  Journey,  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells.  Whether  a  book  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  charms  of  rococo  ornament  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  in  an  article  with  art  books  is 
a  second  question,  answered  positively  by 
the  eighty-one  full  page  illustrations  by  W. 
T.  Smedley,  the  head  and  and  tail  pieces. 
(Svo,  pear  cloth,  silver  title  and  wrappers. 
Harpers.) 


Silas  Marner,  by  George  Eliot,  is  beauti- 
fied by  sixty  of  the  finely  quaint  drawings  by 
Reginald  Birch.  (Small  Svo,  pp.  279.  $2.00.) 
The  cast  of  the  first  production  of  Freeman 
Wells's  play  in  New  York  is  given  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  novel  on  which  it  was  founded. 
The  Only  Way,  a  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  by 
Charles  Dickens.  It  is  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous scenes  from  the  play  as  produced.  (4 
X  6;  cover  by  William  Nicholson;  cloth,  50 
cents;  paper,  25  cents.)  Tales  from  Boc- 
caccio are  done  anew  into  English  by  Jo- 
seph Jacobs  exquisitely.  Illustrated  by  the 
pre-Raphaelite,  Byam  Shaw,  with  border 
decorations  and  cover  design.  Those  are  se- 
lected which  are  most  beautiful  and  need  not 
fall  under  the  ban  of  the  censor.  Sq.  Svo. 
$2.50.  Truslove,  Comba  &  Co.)  Several 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  Early 
Italian  Love  Stories,  taken  from  the  orig- 
inal by  Una  Taylor,  are  illustrated  with  pho- 
togravure frontispiece  and  twelve  full-page 
plates  by  Henry  ^.  Ford  (4to,  gilt  top.  $5.00. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  The  beautiful  Ha- 
worth  edition  of  Jane  Ey're,  by  Charlotte 
Bronte,  has  ten  page  illustrations,  including 
one  after  a  water-color  by  Frederick  Walker, 
A.R.A.,  of  Rochester  and  Jane  Eyre.  The 
introduction  is  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  with 
annotations  to  the  Gaskell  "  Life  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,"  by  Clement  K.  Shorter.  (SVa  x 
5%,  pp.  556.  Uncut  edges.  Harpers.)  Two  Little 
classics.  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  The  Legend 
OF  Sleepy  Hollow,  by  Washington  Irving, 
have  a  strong  floral  design  cover  by  Margaret 
Armstrong,  three  page  borders  well  balanced 
in  color  with  the  page,  and  fifteen  full-page 
photogravures  and  numerous  text  cuts  by 
that  delightful  artist,  Frederick  Simpson  Co- 
burn.  The  cover  lining  is  decorated  with  ale 
mugs,  glasses  and  pipes.  (Svo,  2  vols,  $1.75 
each;  per  set,  $3.50.  Putnams.)  The  text  of 
the  play  by  Joseph  Jefferson,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  is  republished  with  a  new  portrait 
of  the  actor  and  with  drawings  from  scenes 
in  the  play  by  Richard  Creifields,  and  five 
illustrations  from  designs  by  Jefferson.  (Svo", 
cloth.  ($2.50.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  A  Maude 
Adams  Acting  Edition  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet "  is  embellished  with  special  decora- 
tions and  a  cover  design  in  green  and  gray. 
(5%x8V.;  in  cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 
Russell.)    A  book  of  drawings  of  Julia  Mar- 
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lowe  as  Barbara  Frietchie,  by  C.  Gilbert  Al- 
lan (Qy,  X  12%),  is  also  issued  by  Russell. 

To  pass  to  poems,  by  the  same  publisher 
is  The  King's  Lyrics;  a  collection  of  poems 
of  the  times  of  Charles  I,  compiled  by  Fitz 
Roy  Carrington.    It  is  bound  in  brown  and 
gold,  and  illustraled    with    reproductions  of 
old  prints.    The  spelling  is  happily  modern, 
tho  tlie  type  is  old  faced,  and  quaint  capitals 
bestrew  the  pages.    (4%  x  Gi^.    75  cents.)  A 
cover  by     Margaret    Armstrong,     deep   red 
lining    and     twelve    page    illustrations    by 
Charles  H.   and   Marcia  O.   Woodbury   add 
grace  to  the  poet's  invention  of  the  poetical 
picnic  in  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  by  John 
G.    Whittior.     (7%    x     5,    pp.      110.     $1.50. 
Houghton,   IMitHiu    &    Co.)    In    "Illustrated 
English  I'oems,"    edited    by    Ernest    Rhys, 
each   volume   containing   a    historical   intro- 
duction, etc.,  the  following  have  appeared: 
Gray's  Elegy,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village, 
Shelley's    Sensitive    Plant,    Cowper's    John 
Gilpin,  and  songs  from  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare.   (4to,  cloth,    gilt    top,    rough    edges. 
12     full-page     photogravures.     $1.50     each. 
Dutton.)    A  new   prose   translation   of   The 
Homeric  Hymns,  with  essays,  literary  and 
mythological,   has    been    made    by  Andrew 
Ijang.    It    is    illustrated    by    seven    photo- 
gravures and  seven  half-tones  after  the  an- 
lique,     chosen     with     Mr.     Lang's    unerring 
taste.  (Crown  8vo,  cloth.    $2.00.    Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.)    The  only  complete  library  edi- 
tion  of  the   Life  and  Works   of  Alfred, 
liOKu  Tennyson,  fully  illustrated  with  por- 
traits,  fac-similes,    etc.,     includes   estimates 
of  his  life  and  work  by  various  famous  men. 
(10    volumes,    photogravure    frontispiece  In 
each,  sold  only  in   sets.    12mo,   sateen,   gilt 
tops.      $20.00.      Macmillan.)      A     handsome 
edition  of  Lalla  Rookh,  by  Thomas  Moore, 
contains  one  hundred  beautiful  illustrations 
by   Kenyon    Cox,    Blum,    Merrill,    Satterlee, 
etc.    (8  X  5'>4,  in  box.    $2.."»0.    Boston:  Dana 
Estes.)    Two  new  editions  appear  from  the 
Riverside    Press.    The    Comi'lete  Poetical 
I  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  edited  with  notes  and  commen- 
taries by  William  J.  Rolfe.    (With  350  illus- 
trations.   One   vol..   Svo.    $3.50.)    The   wood 
engravings   made   about   twenty   years   ago 
strove  for  the  fineness  of  line  of  steel  engrav- 
ing. This  is  a  handsome,  well-made  book,  con- 


taining the  best  literary  criticism.  The  new 
Household  Edition  of  The  Poetic  and  Dra- 
matic Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson, 
contains  a  Biographical  Sketch,  numbered 
lines,  Indexes  to  Titles  and  First  Lines,  a  por- 
trait and  127  cuts.  (1  vol.,  crown  Svo;  $1.50; 
full  gilt,  $2.00.)  This  is,  in  some  respects,  an 
improvement  on  the  original  edition.  The 
original  series  of  cuts  after  Millais,  Rossettl, 
La  Farge,  Vedder,  etc.,  has  been  carefully 
repeated  to  secure  clearness,  and  many  new 
illustrations  have  been  added.  It  has  been 
a  difficult  task  to  put  so  great  a  mass  of 
poems  and  illustrations  in  a  form  so  com- 
pact and  agreeable.  Poems  of  Cabin  and 
Field,  by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  Hampton  Camera  Club. 
The  page  borders  about  single  stanzas  are 
by  Alice  C.  Morse.  The  trumpet  flower  de- 
sign on  the  linen  cover  is  one  of  the  good 
ones  of  the  season.  Altogether,  the  book  is 
satisfactory,  and  indicates  a  popularity  not 
confined  to  his  own  race.    (Svo.    $1.50.) 

Books  of  Ttavel  and  Places  may  well  begin 
where  all  roads  lead.  Rome,  by  Dr.  Reinhold 
Schooner,  condensed  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Bell.  (Demy  4to,  290  illustrations. 
$12.50.  Scribners,  importers.)  The  editor 
imparts  some  of  the  brightness  of  recent 
English  and  French  writers  upon  the  "  eter- 
nal city  "  to  the  solid  pages  of  the  German 
author,  and  the  result  is  a  competent  guide 
to  travels  at  home,  aided  by  the  clever  wash 
drawings  from  photographs  by  present-day 
Italian  artists.  The  cover  is  designed  in 
Roman  tessera\  and  the  cover  lining  is  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

I'omfeii,  Its  Life  and  Art,  by  August  Mau, 
German  Archeological  Institute  in  Rome. 
Translated  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey.  LTniver- 
sity  of  Michigan.  (200  illustrations:  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top.  $(i.00  net.  Macmillan.) 
This  is  an  entirely  new  work,  the  direct  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  research.  Ten  full- 
page  photogravures,  numerous  drawings, 
plans  and  restorations,  and  the  quality  of  the 
half-tone  engravings,  make  this  a  notable 
book  on  the  art  side. 

The  Stones  of  Paris,  in  History  and  Let- 
ters, by  Benjamin  Ellis  ^Martin  and  Charlotte 
M.Martin,  with  forty  illustrations  by  FuUej-- 
love.  Delafontaine,  and  from  photographs. 
(2  vols,  12mo,  uncut    pages,    index.      $4.00. 
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Scribners.)    The  wealth  of  romantic,  historic 
and  literary  suggestion  in  the  old  buildings 
of  Paris  is  used  freely  in  these  appreciative 
volumes.     We  wish  the  pages  bore  a  mar- 
ginal index,  as  do  those  of  Nooks  and  Cor- 
ners IN  Old  New  York,  by  Charles  Hem- 
street.    Twenty-seven  illustrations  by  Ernest 
C.  Peixotto.     (Sq.  12mo.     $2.00.     Scribners.) 
This  is  a  pocket  history  of  the  city  recorded 
in  its  monuments,  done  in  direct  English.    A 
poster  of  the  old  city  is  inlaid  on  the  brick 
linen  cover.     Colorado  in  Color  and  Song 
is  published  by   Frank   S.   Thayer,   Denver. 
(10%  X  101^.    ?2..50  net.)     Many  of  the  land- 
scapes in  color  photography  have  the  delicate 
color  of  Japanese  hand-painted  photographs. 
Sketches  in  Egypt,  by  Charles  Dana  Gib- 
son.    (71/0  X  10,  pp.  114.     $3.00.     Scarab  de- 
sign on  canvas  cover.     Doubleday    &    Mc- 
Clure.)     The  text  treats  hoary  Egypt  with 
the  amusing  irreverence  of  a  prolonged  pic- 
nic.    Though   Mr.  Gibson  is  at  his  best  in 
society  sketches,  this  volume  contains  draw- 
ings that  will  be  eagerly  sought.     Present- 
Day  Egypt  is    treated    more    respectfully, 
though  with  a  journalist's  touch,  by  Frederic 
Courtland  Penfield,  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Agent 
and  Consul-Geueral  to  Egypt,  1803-97.  (About 
400  pp.,  8vo.    $2.50.    Century.)    The  illustra- 
tions are  by  Philippoteaux,  Kelley,  etc.,  and 
'  from  photographs.     A  very  interesting  one 
gives  the  probable  appearance  of  the  Nile  on 
the  completion  of  the  dam  at  the  first  cata- 
ract in  this  day  of  post-steamers  on  the  Nile. 
A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa,  Charles  Neu- 
feld,  gives  his  experiences  in  twelve  years' 
captivity  at  Omdurman.     (8vo,  400  pp.,  36 
photographs  taken  by  the  author.  $4.00.   Put- 
nams.)     The  Unchanging  East  is  a  bright 
book  of  travels  in  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  by  Robert  Barr.   (Neat  poster 
cover,  80  excellent  page  illustrations.    2  vols, 
4V2  -X  7,  in  box,  $3.00.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.) 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  publish  The 
River  War,  by  Wurston  Spencer  Churchill, 
edited  by  Col.  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O.  With  35 
maps  and  00  illusrrations  from  drawings  by 
Li''Ut.  Angus  McNeil,  also  wit)i  piiotograv- 
ure  portraits  of  General  Lord  Kitchener,  etc. 
(2  vols.,  medium  Svo.  $10.00.)  Tn  Oom 
Paul's  People,  Howard  C.  Hillegas  gives  a 
systematic  exposition  of  the  whole  case  of 


the   Boers.    (12mo,    pp.   308,    7   illustrations, 
trek  cloth  cover.    $1.50.    Appleton.) 

In  South  African  Recollections,  Mrs. 
Lionel  Phillips  gives  recent  experiences  at 
Johannesburg.  (37  full-page  illustrations 
from  photographs,  Svo.  $2.50.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) 

The  Moorish  Empire:  A  Historical  Epi- 
tome, by  Budgett  Meakin.  A  most  compre- 
hensive treatment,  the  first  in  English  of  the] 
subject.  (115  illustrations,  chronological  ta- 
ttle, maps,  index.  8vo.  $5.00.  Macmillan.) 
Rambles  in  Greece,  by  J.  A.  Mahalily,  is  a 
scholarly  and  picturesque  guide  book  to 
Greece.  5%  x  8,  pp.  535,  index,  new  edition, 
30  photogravures,  Greek  design  on  red  linen 
cover,   in  box.) 

The  Ajiep.ican  in  Holland,  by  William 
Elhott  Gritfis,  D.D.,  gives  his  Sentimental 
Rambles  in  Eleven  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lauds.  (12mo,  pp.  403,  index.  $1.50. 
Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.)  Holland  and 
THE  Hollanders  is  brightly  put,  but  full  of 
exact  information,  by  David  Storer  Meldrum. 
(Small  Svo,  profusely  illustrated.  $2.00. 
Dodd,   Mead    &   Co.) 

Ho^rES  AND  Haunts  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  by  Alex.  MacKennal,  D.D.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Congregational 
Council  of  1891,  with  a  colored  frontispiece, 
general  view  of  Scrooby,  and  93  illustrations 
from  original  drawings  by  Chas.  Whymper. 
(Clear  print,  fine  illustrations,  10  x  12,  pp. 
200,  imported  by  Lippincott.)  English 
Hedgerows,  by  Clifton  Johnson.  (5%  x  IVa, 
pp.  347.  $2.25.  Macmillan.)  In  his  preface 
Mr,  Mabie  speaks  of  the  author's  intelligent 
camera.  The  text  shows  equal  observation. 
The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond  is  an  ac- 
count of  journeys  in  Central  and  Western 
China,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Tze- 
Chuati,  and  among  tiie  Maut-Zu  of  the  Tsu- 
Kuh-Shaw  Mountains  by  that  bright  writer 
and  accomplished  traveler,  Isabella  Bird 
Bishop.  (Maps,  about  100  full-page  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  by  the  author.  2 
vols.,  Svo,  422  and  410  pp.,  per  set,  $6.00. 
Putnams.)  The  same  publishers  issue 
Quaint  Corners  of  Ancient  Empires, 
Southern  India,  Burma  and  Manila,  by 
IMichael  Myers  Shoemaker.  (47  full-page  il- 
lustrations, Svo,  pp.  212.  $2.25.)  An  impor- 
tant and  beautifully  made  book  of  travels  Is 
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The  Highest  Andes,  by  Edward  A.  Fltz- 
Gerald,  F.K.C3.S.,  including  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Aconcagua  (23,000  feet,  the  loftiest 
mountain  ever  climbed).  The  thrilling  ex- 
periences are  well  told,  enlivened  by  humor, 
and  the  scientific  value  of  his  accurate  and 
classified  observation  of  rocks,  plants,  fossils, 
birds  and  reptiles  is  great.  (Large  8vo,  40 
full-page  illustrations,  including  10  photo- 
gravures. !fG.00.  Scribners.)  In  the  domain 
of  the  Legendary  wo  find  Tiik  I\rADONNA  in 
Legend  and  History,  by  Elizabeth  C.  Vin- 
cent (Qy2  X  8%,  pp.  104.  if  1.50.  Thomas 
Whittaker),  a  sequel  to  the  Bible  pictures  of 
the  Virgin  by  the  same  author.  There  are 
ten  page  reproductions  of  groat  paintings. 

Legends  of  Switzerland,  by  II.  A.  Guer- 
lier,  are  for  the  first  time  collected  in  popu- 
lar form.  (12mo,  cloth.  $1.50.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.) 

The  great  illustrated  book  upon  education 
of  the  year  is  New  Methods  in  Education, 
l)y  J.  Liberty  Tadd.  It  advocates  novel  meth- 
ods in  art,  and  was  published  simultaneously 
in  this  couutry  and  England.  (8  x  10,  pp. 
432,  350  illustrations.  $3.00.  Orange  Judd 
Company.)  A  German  edition  is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  German  Art  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Rein.  Over  half 
the  delightful  little  series  of  The  Beacon 
KiOGRAi'HiES  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  are 
now  readj'.  These  brief  memoirs  of  emi- 
nent Americans  edited  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe,  include  Phillips  Brooks,  Aaron  Burr, 
Hawthorne.  Lowell,  Webster,  etc.  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons  are  issuing  a  New  Century 
Library  printed  entirely  on  the  thinnest  In- 
dia paper.  The  Pickwick  Papers  and  Van- 
ity Fair  have  already  api^eared,  and  each 
book  can  easily  be  put  in  one's  pocket.  This 
is  an  interesting  innovation  in  the  publica- 
tion of  novels,  and  deserves  popular  favor. 

Hawaii  and  Its  People:  The  Land  of  Rain- 
boio  and  Palm,  hy  Alexander  S.  Twombly  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.,  Now  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago),  is  a  good  history  of  the  archipelago 
for  young  readers.  The  author,  moreover, 
has  succeeded  so  well  that  it  will  be  enjoyed 
and  utilized  by  those  of  oldor  growth.  He 
has  been  thorough  and  conscientious  in  his 
preparations.  Not  alone  did  he  visit  the  is- 
lands, but  he  also  consulted  all  of  the  better 
known  authorities   upon     the    subject    and 


many  special  works  of  reference  inaccessible 
to  ordinary  readers.  In  his  selections  he  has 
been  careful  to  pick  out  those  which  were 
characteristic  and  to  reject  the  commonplace 
and  non-essential.  Thus  he  has  drawn  upon 
Hawaiian  folk-lore,  but  only  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  Hawaii,  leaving  untouched  the 
larger  amount  which  is  held  by  Hawaiians 
and  other  Polynesians  in  common.  The  an- 
nals of  the  various  monarchs  both  before  and 
after  the  discovery  by  Captain  Cook  are 
given  succinctly.  The  researches  of  ethnog- 
raphers have  been  examined  and  the  latest 
and  most  satisfactory  conclusions  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  that  branch  of  the  theme. 
He  brings  out  clearly  the  recentness  of  the 
migration  of  the  Hawaiians  from  islands 
south  of  the  equator  and  of  the  movements 
of  the  sea  rovers  upon  the  Pacific  in  pre-his- 
loric  times.  Most  writers  who  have  treated 
the  topic  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
measuring  the  Hawaiians  by  the  high  stand- 
ards of  modern  civilization,  and  as  a  result 
have  wasted  time  and  space  in  deploring  or 
denouncing  the  weakness  and  immorality  of 
the  islanders.  Mr.  Twombly  is  free  from  this 
fault.  He  hints  rather  than  asserts  a  fact 
that  ought  to  be  patent  to  the  student— name- 
ly, that  the  decline  of  the  Hawaiian  people  is 
not  due  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  civilization,  as  has  been  asserted  by 
many  narrow-minded  critics,  but  is  the  log- 
ical outcome  of  the  native  character  and  had 
already  begun  even  before  Mamehameha 
started  out  upon  his  victorious  career.  The 
internecine  wars  of  the  archipelago  were  dec- 
imating the  population  through  actual 
slaughter  as  well  as  by  destroying  the  indus- 
tries and  the  food  supply.  On  several  occa- 
sions navigators  found  famine-stricken  dis- 
tricts long  before  the  first  missionary  had 
brought  the  light  into  that  part  of  the  world. 
No  better  book  could  be  given  to  young  peo- 
ple, and  for  those  who  have  not  the  time  to 
study  the  details  of  Hawaiian  history  it  is  in- 
valuable. The  work  is  neatly  printed  and 
is  embellished  with  some  eighty  excellent 
half-tone  illustratious. 

The  World's  Best  Orations  From  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Tixce. 
Da  rid  J.  Brewer,  Editor  ;  Edtcard  A.  Allen 
and  WiUiatu  Sehvi/ler,  Associate  Editors.  (St. 
Louis:  Ferd.    P.    Kaiser;  New    York:  I.    F. 
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Taylor  &  Co.  10  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  $3.50  the 
volume.)  This  is  a  magnificent  work,  the 
purpose  of  whioli  Is  to  include  in  ten  superb 
volumes  a  careful  selection  from  the  best 
orations  of  all  ages  from  "  Demosthenes  to 
dale."  The  worli  is  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, so  that  it  will  be  handy  to  use, 
and  considering  the  editor's  equipment  for 
such  an  undertaliiug  it  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
mensely valuable.  Indeed  the  initial  volume 
shows  that  when  the  work  shall  be  com- 
pleted it  will  be  unique  as  an  encyclopedia 
of  oratory.  The  great  speeclies  here  pre- 
sented include  Beecher's  address  on  raising 
the  flag  at  Fort  Sumter,  Aiken's  defense 
of  Mrs.  Surrat,  Judah  P.  Benjamin's  farewell 
to  the  Union,  Ethan  Allen's  Call  to  Arms  and 
John  Boll's  speech  against  extremists,  North 
and  South,  besides  many  others  dating  from 
^schines  down  to  President  Arthur.  We 
have  not  room  to  do  justice  to  this  admirable 
and  valuable  work.  It  should  find  its  way 
into  every  public  library  and  into  every  pri- 
vate one  whose  owner  is  able  to  buy  it.  In 
its  field  it  will  fill  a  place  which  has  long 
been  open  for  just  such  a  book. 

Betty  Leicester's  Christmas.  By  Sarah 
Ornc  Jetceit.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifllin  & 
Co.  $1.00.)  Miss  Jewett's  engaging  style 
lifts  this  pretty  story  high  above  the  common 
/  level  of  Christmas  literature  and  gives  it 
the  distinction  so  satisfying  to  good  taste. 
Nor  have  the  publishers  failed  to  appreciate 
the  excellent  text  in  their  part  of  the  work. 
Binding,  paper,  print  and  illustrations  are 
of  the  best.  Young  people  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  ninety  have  a  rare  treat  await- 
ing them  between  these  dehcately  orna- 
mented white  covers.  They  could  scarcely 
be  made  a  more  appropriate,  refined  and 
beautiful  Christmas  gift. 

A  brief  review  of  the  calendars  places  first 
An  Almanac  of  Twelve  Sports,  by  William 
Nicholson,  with  verses  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
The  last  year's  edition  revived  with  changed 
dates.  (Popular  edition,  lithographed  in  col- 
ors on  stout  cartridge  paper.  $1.2.5;  on  im- 
perial Japan  vellum,  bound  in  cloth,  $3.50; 
edition  de  luxe  printed  from  the  original  wood 
blocks,  hand  colored  and  signed,  with  a  dupli- 
cate set  in  lithography,  $25.00  net.  R.  H. 
Russell.)      A    small    Kipling  Kalendar    is 


mounted  upon  a  rcpoussd  brass  panel  with 
Jungle-book  design.  (.$3.00.  Doubleday  & 
McClure.)  R.  H.  Russell  publishes  a  long 
list  of  calendars:  An  Animal  Calendar,  by 
Frank  Verbeek.  (12  x  14.  $1.50.)  A  Golf 
Calendar,  by  Edward  Penfield.  (10  x  8. 
$1.00.)  A  Revolutionaky  Calendar,  by 
Ernest  C.  Peixotto.  (9  x  12.  $1.50.)  A  Pick- 
aninny Calendar,  by  E.  W.  Kemble.  (10  x 
12%.  $1.25.)  Remington  Calendars,  "  The 
Soldier,"  "  The  Indian,"  "  The  Cowboy  "  and 
"  The  Frontier."  (10  x  14.  $1.00  each.)  A  Cu- 
pid Calendar,  by  J.  Campbell  Phillips.  (15% 
X  22%.  $2.50.)  A  Maud  Adams  Calendar, 
six  drawings  and  cover,  by  Ernest  Haskell 
and  C.  Allan  Gilbert.  (11  x  17.  $1.25.)  A 
Zodiac  Calendar,  by  Chester  Loomis.  (9  x 
12.  $1.25.)  A  Wenzel  Calendar.  (16  x  20. 
$2.50.) 

The  calendars  published  by  the  Frederick! 
A.  Stokes  Co.  include  several  based  on  the  art! 
books  already  mentioned    by    Miss    Heustis^ 
Mrs.  Rowan,  Miss  Humphreys,  De  Tliulstrup 
and  Deming,  at  $2.50  each,  and  photogravure 
calendars,  beautifully  printed  in  soft  browns, 
six  plates  each,  of  famous  Scripture  and  reli-^ 
gioiis  art  at  the  same  price.     The  selections 
are    excellent.    The    Mansfield    Calendar,'' 
with  pictures  in  character,  a  few  quotations 
and  good  wishes,   is  In  wood-cut  line  with 
heavy  blacks.    (I'p.    32,    12   x   9.    75    cents;j 
edition  de  luxe,  limited  to  215,  bound  in  leath-: 
er,  $5.00.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.)     Dutton  &  Co.] 
publish  many  calendars,  including  a  Chrys-] 
anthemum  Calendar,  (9  x  14%.    $1.50)  and 
Landseer  Calendar  (10  x  12.    $2.50). 

TuE  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    Edited 
hy  John  H.  Inc/rn^n.     (London:  A.   C.  Black. 
IV  vols.)    A  very  handsome  edition  of  Poe'sJ 
complete  works,  with  a  memoir  by  the  editor,] 
a  portrait  of  Poe,  and  a  picture  of  his  house 
at  Fordham. 


From  the  publishing  house  of  Funk 
Wagnalls  has  been  issued  the  authorized  reprint! 
of  the  Expositors'  Bible.  This  reprint  consists! 
of  25  volumes  and  is  the  set  complete,  and  is] 
made  by  arrangement  with  A.  C.  Armstrong 
Son,  of  this  city,  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  ofj 
London.  The  original  edition  in  49  volumesj 
continues  to  be  published  by  A.  C.  Armstrong j 
&  Son. 


EDITORIALS. 


The   President   and    the   Trusts. 

The  tone  of  the  President's  remarks  about 
(rusts  iu  liis  message  to  Congress  is  dis- 
tluetly  hostile  to  those  organizations.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  what  he  says  on 
this  subject  there  is  no  admission  that  what 
are  still  called  trusts  (all ho  the  name  can  now 
be  properly  applied  to  only  a  few  of  the  or- 
ganizations which  he  had  in  mind)  are  in  any 
way  beneficial  to  the  people  or  are  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions, unless  we  except  his  reference  to  the 
differing  views  of  States  "  as  to  the  proper 
way  to  discriminate  between  evil  and  in- 
jurious combinations,  and  those  associations 
which  are  beneficial  and  necessary  to  the 
business  prosperity  of  the  country."  There- 
fore no  aid  or  comfort  can  be  derived  from 
the  message  by  those  Democrats  who  desire 
to  obscure  the  old  silver  issue  in  next  year's 
campaign  by  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  trusts. 
The  President  urges  that  if  the  present  na- 
tional law  can  be  extended  "  more  certainly 
to  control  or  check  these  monopolies  or  trusts, 
it  should  be  done  without  delay."  Probably 
he  did  not  wholly  overlook  the  course  of  na- 
tional politics  when  he  pointed  out  that  a 
llei)ublican  President  in  1889  urged  Congi'ess 
to  consider  the  question  of  restraining  such 
combinations  by  legislation;  that  this  was 
followed  by  the  enactment  in  1890  (by  the 
Repul)licanR)  of  the  existing  Anti-Trust  law; 
that  there  have  been  notable  prosecutions 
under  this  law;  and  that  tlie  difficulties  wliich 
tended  to  make  the  statute  ineffective  were 
set  forth  six  years  later  by  a  Democratic 
President,  who  turned  to  State  legislation  for 
relief.  This  may  be  one  way  of  saying  that 
the  Republican  party  has  been  earnest  and 
diligent  in  attempts  to  restrain  combinations 
and  lias  enacted  the  only  Federal  statute  for 
the  restraint  of  thom,  while  a  Democratic 
President  has  asserted  that  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  combinations  by  Federal 
legislation.  We  do  not  say,  however,  thai 
President  IVTcKinley's  design  was  to  lay  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  DiMuooratic  platform- 


makers.  While  this  may  be  the  effect  of  his 
remarks,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  was  his 
chief  purpose  in  making  them. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  what  he  says 
about  trusts,  like  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  iu  the  Addyston  case,  is  ap- 
plicable to  combinations  of  the  past  rather 
than  to  those  of  the  present.  This  is  true, 
also,  of  nearly  everything  that  has  recently 
been  .said  on  tiiis  subject  by  Mr.  Bryan  and 
other  prominent  Democrats.  The  combina- 
tion agreement  of  the  six  manufacturing 
companies  to  which  the  Addyston  decision 
relates  was  clearly  in  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust  law  of  1800,  but  combinations 
are  not  made  now  in  that  way.  The  old  trust 
and  the  unlawful  combination  agreement 
have  almost  disappeared  from  the  industrial 
world;  in  place  of  them  we  have  the  great 
corporations,  legally  chartered  and  regularly 
formed  in  all  respects. 

The  question  is  now  one  of  corporations. 
We  think  it  will  be  found  that  one  of  these 
great  organizations  which  does  a  legitimate 
business  in  the  ordinary  waj-  is  not  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  Federal  law  because  it  oper- 
ates ten  factories  in  half  a  dozen  States  with 
a  capital  of  $.50,000,000,  than  another  which 
has  only  one  or  two  factories  and  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000.  If  neither  one  of  them  owns 
the  entire  productive  machinery  and  plant  of 
an  industry,  whei'e  will  Federal  or  State  law 
draw  the  line  which  makes  certain  corpora- 
tions unlawful?  Ought  the  Government  to 
impose  a  limit  of  size  or  output?  Ought  the 
State  or  the  nation  to  permit  a  group  of 
citizens  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  one  or  two 
factories,  and  to  forbid  another  group  to  in- 
vest $50,000,000  ui  the  purchase  and  opera- 
tion of  ten  or  twenty  factories  conveniently 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
procuring  raw  material  and  distributing  fin- 
ished products?  The  abandonment  of  the 
old  trust  plan  and  the  old  combination  agree- 
ments, which  were  obnoxious  to  the  common 
law  and  have  recently  been  under  statutory 
ban,  and  the  adoption  of  ordinary  corporation 
methods,  greatly  change  the  conditions  of  the 
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problem.  Tliis  fact  should  bo  perceived  by 
all  who  ai"e  influential  in  making  party  plat- 
forms. 

We  do  not  s?ay  that  there  are  no  evils  ac- 
companying the  formation  and  operations  of 
the  great  industrial  corporations  or  incorpo- 
rated combinations,  but  the  remedy  for  such 
evils  as  exist  is  not  a  destruction  of  the  large 
corporations  or  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon 
all  corporations,  both  the  large  and  the  small. 
We    have   the   testimony   of   the    Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  the  railroads  as- 
sist the  great  corporations  at  the  exioouse  of 
the  small  ones  by  unjust  and  unlawful  dis- 
crimination  in   freight   charges.    We   might 
begin  to  apply  remedies  for  trust  evils  by 
enforcing  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.    The 
I'resideut  of  a  Western  road  testified  a  few 
days  ago  that  this  law,  so  far  as  investiga- 
tions and .  corrections  are  concerned,   is   "  a 
roaring  farce."    If  it  is  impossible  to  enforce 
fair  play  in  railroad  freight  rates,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  find  it  expedient  to  acquire  and 
opei'ate   the    roads.       Certain    industries    in 
which   combinations   exert  a  controlling   in- 
fluence are  enabled  by  tariff  duties  to  exact 
prices    in    this    country    higher    than    those 
which  would  be  determined  by  domestic  com- 
petition, and  to  sell  abroad  at  prices  lower 
than  those  which  our  own  consumers  are  re- 
quired   to    pay.    Another    step    in    applying 
remedies  for  evils  would  be  the  reduction  or 
the  repeal  of  duties  when  they  are  so  used. 
In  these  two  ways  something  could  be  ac- 
complished in  the  interests  of  justice  without 
shattering  the  corporations  or  injuriously  re- 
stricting corporate  development. 


Our    Attitude   to   the    Negro 
Problem. 

We  know  that  we  tak(>  more  interest  in, 
and  pay  more  attention  to,  the  current 
l)hases  of  the  negro  question  than  most 
other  journals,  but  we  have  good  reason  for 
it;  and  as  we  are  often  criticised  for  it  by 
Southern  white  people,  we  are  glad  to  ex- 
l)lain  our  position. 

We  hold  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  jour- 
nal that  aspires  to  direct  public  opinion  as 
well  as  to  record  current  events  to  observe 
the  proportion  of  things;  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without   a  clear  idea  of  what  are  the 


important  problems,  or  movements,  on  which 
the  future  welfare  of  our  country  depends. 
We  will  not  try  here  to  enumerate  the  scores 
of  things  of  more  or  less  importance  that 
properly  occupy  public  thought  in  the  fields 
of  polities,  religion,  education  and  social  life; 
but  without  disparaging  the  importance  of 
such  other  things  as  homes  for  the  poor, 
sanitation  and  co-ordination  of  secondary 
and  higher  education,  we  may  safely  say 
that  perhaps  the  three  most  vitally  impor- 
tant questions,  those  on  whose  solution  the 
welfare  of  the  country  most  depends,  are, 
the  negro  question,  the  attitude  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  the  government  of  our 
cities.  Other  questions  quite  as  important, 
that  of  Socialism,  for  example,  may  arise  in 
the  not  distant  future,  but  at  present  we 
know  of  no  questions  more  important  than 
these.  Those  who  are  devotedly  working 
on  these  problems  are  putting  their  labor 
about  the  very  roots  of  the  public  welfare.  It 
is  because  we  think  we  see  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  these  questions  that  we  are  not 
weary  in  watching  and  helping  the  process 
of  their  solution.  Those  who  think  we  say 
too  much  about  tlie  negro  or  about  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  nl)out  cities  do  not  under- 
stand thoir  tremendous  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  history. 

We  have  I'eceived  dozens  of  letters  from 
white  men  in  the  South  sharply  criticising 
our  j)osition  on  the  negro  question.  Some- 
times they  ask  if  tlie  editor  of  The  Inde- 
noNnENT  is  a  negro  or  a  mulatto,  just  as  we 
are  sometim(>s  asked  if  he  is  a  Jesuit.  We 
take  either  question  as  a  compliment  to  the 
positiveness  of  our  convictions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  negroes  of  the  South,  and 
all  the  white  people  who  know  the  negroes 
best  and  are  working  for  their  education, 
cannot  say  enough  in  approval  of  our  course. 
Again  we  accept  the  compliment.  It  is  not 
that  we  fail  to  recognize  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  Southern  whites  over  the 
negroes,  but  we  hold,  and  must  hold,  that 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges  for  white 
and  black  is  God's  only  solution,  is  the  law 
of  justice  and  happiness;  and  the  Southern 
white  men,  for  the  most  part,  by  law  and 
custom  refuse  that  equality.  So  we  cannot 
be  with  them.  We  stand  with  the  white 
teachers   in   the  negro  schools,   hundreds  of 
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thorn,  wLo  know  the  negroes  more  intimate- 
ly tlian  tliose  do  who  would  keep  thoni  in 
subjection  and  exclude  them  from  their  fair 
rights  of  suffrage.  We  must  say  that  mo- 
rality, intelligence,  culture,  have  no  color, 
that  their  rights  are  unaffected  by  capillary 
kinks  or  th(>  pigment  of  tlie  cuticle.  There  is 
a  great  principle  involved,  far  older  than 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  we 
must  stand  l)y  it,  no  matter  how  much  pride 
or  prejudice  opjjoscs  it. 

For  we  fear  when  we  think  what  will  be 
the  result  of  a  failure  to  do  justly  by  our 
colored  people.  There  are  eiglit  millions  of 
them  in  the  States  where  the  problem  is  to 
be  settled.  In  some  States  they  are  more 
than  half  the  jjopulation.  A  third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  they  were  all  ignorant,  just  out  of 
slavery.  Now  they  are  rapidly  gaining  edu- 
cation and  property.  Some  are  noble,  am- 
bitious men;  some  are  vicious  and  criminal. 
Th(>y  know  their  rights,  they  must  and 
should  demand  lliom.  The  higher  they  rise 
the  louder  they  will  speak;  the  more  they 
are  crushed  down  the  more  they  will  resist. 
If  their  rights  are  not  granted,  with  full 
equality  to  intelligence  and  thrift,  there 
will  be  conflict,  it  may  well  be  much  vio- 
lence, or  even  insurection.  A  desperate  ear- 
nestness is  rcfpiired  to  guide  ambitions 
aright,  to  hold  resentment  within  bounds, 
and  all  tlio  time  to  multiply  and  intensify 
the  forces  that  make  for  education  and  prof- 
itable industry.  And  we  mean  among  the 
white  people  quite  as  much  as  among  those 
we  call  negroes,  many  of  whom  are  more 
white  than  black.  There  is  a  black  terror 
impending  right  here  among  us,  in  our  own 
country.  Wliat  mean  the  disfranchise- 
ments; what  mean  the  lyuchings;  what 
mean  the  indignant  protests  of  the  whole 
negro  press  but  that  there  is  danger  ahead, 
and  danger  that  must  become  more  and 
more  serious  till  this  criminal  caste  spirit  is 
driven  out  ?  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  Nothing  else 
presents  so  critical  a  danger.  If  we  love  our 
country,  if  we  love  humanity,  we  must  bend 
every  energy  to  solve  this  question,  and  to 
give  to  those  States  where  the  danger  lies  all 
the  possible  advantages  of  education  for  the 
ignoranl.  and  the  lessons  of  justice  and  char- 
ity for  iho  iiit(>lligeiit.  and   llio  development 


of  a  public  sentiment  which  will  make  law 
paramount  over  passion,  which  shall  substi- 
tute courts  for  mobs,  and  which  shall  rejoice 
to  see  equal  laws  equally  administered  for 
the  protection  of  all  the  people.  Let  others 
be  blind  and  silent  on  this  subject;  we  can- 
not be. 


Senor  Lopez's  Plea. 

What  with  articles  by  Senator  Iloai",  Senor 
Agoncillo  and  this  week  Sefior  Lopez,  our 
r(>aders  may  po.ssibly  think  that  we  are  over- 
doing tlie  fairness  which  requires  us  to  give 
full  space  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  dif- 
fer from  us  and  from  most  of  our  wisest  peo- 
ple in  the  matter  of  our  duty  to  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands. 

The  article  by  Seiior  Lopez  is  as  strong  a 
one  as  can  be  written,  and  does  great  credit 
to  his  ability,  and  it  is  especially  interesting 
as  eml)odying  an  appeal  and  protest  not  be- 
fore published,  addressed  last  January  by 
the  Filipino  representative  in  this  country 
to  President  McKinley.  What  that  letter 
asked  was  that  the  President  should  recog- 
nize the  Aguinaldo  government  as  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Of  course  he  could  not  do  it.  If  that  was  im- 
practicable, as  we  believe  it  was,  the  whole 
fabric  of  Senor  Lopez's  article  falls.  It  was 
not  a  republic,  and  it  was  then  and  still  is  a 
ridiculous  Idea  that  it  could  have  made  a  re- 
sponsible, self-sustaining  government.  Al- 
low that  Aguinaldo,  who  never  could  have 
returned  from  exile  if  we  had  not  broken 
down  Spanish  power,  Avas  rightful  ruler, 
and  that  when  we  left  he  could  have 
held  his  own  against  Spain  with  its  re- 
leased Cuban  army,  or.  if  that  was  beaten 
back,  against  the  European  nations  and 
Japan,  who  always  have  been  ready  to 
seize  it,  and  there  is  force  in  the  argu- 
ment against  oiir  Philippine  policy;  but 
(his  we  cannot  allow.  Our  course  is  not 
against  humanity,  or  civilization,  or  liberty, 
as  Sefior  Lopez  argues,  but  is  in  the  direct 
line  of  these  aims. 

But  let  one  thing  fnrtlier  be  noted:  Sefior 
Lopez  •■  cheerfully  admits  tliat  the  Ignited 
States  admiuisti-ation  is  under  moral  and  le- 
gal obligation  to  see  that  a  stable  govern- 
ment is  established  in  the  Philippines."    If 
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that  is  so,  how  can  it  promise  to  give  inde- 
pendeuce  Avhen  it  does  not  Icnow  whether 
such  a  stable  government,  protected  against 
revolution  within  and  assault  without  could 
be  established  in  twenty  or  fifty  years  ? 
That  means  that  we  should  protect  Aguin- 
aldo  against  his  being  again  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  would  now  be  free  to  turn 
all  their  unexhausted  military  force  to  the 
recovery  of  their  lost  power  and  prestige.  It 
means  that  we  should  tell  England  and  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  and  France,  with  their 
fleets  just  hovering  about,  and  even  in  Ma- 
nila Bay,  that  they  must  not  touch  the  new 
unfledged  republic.  Remember  that  if  by 
treaty  we  had  not  taken  the  Philippines,  and 
had  not,  like  an  honorable  nation,  paid  a 
fair  price  to  Spain  for  her  rights,  Spain 
would  have  been  perfectly  free,  with  her 
garrisons  still  in  the  islands,  to  strengthen 
them  indefinitely  and  that  she  could  have 
filled  the  bay  with  her  vessels;  and  if  her 
wounded  pride  did  not  compel  her  to  do  this, 
the  lions  and  eagles  of  Europe  would  not 
have  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity. 

Besides,  who  knows  yet  what  we  may  do 
with  the  Philippines  ?  If  ten  or  twenty  or 
fifty  years  hence  it  shall  appear  that  the 
people  really  want  independence  and  can 
safely  maintain  it,  who  knows  that  we  shall 
not  willingly  grant  it  ?  If  Australia  should 
qsk  independence  of  Great  Britain,  doubtless 
it  would  be  allowed;  and  we  would  probably 
do  as  much  by  the  Philippines.  Only  now, 
with  local  self-government  granted,  people 
are  not  likely  to  want  absolute  independ- 
ence. The  smaller  dependencies  understand 
that  they  are  happier  and  safer  as  part  of 
a  great  imperial  power,  and  we  presume  that 
the  Philippines  would  no  more  want  inde- 
pendence than  California  or  Porto  Rico 
does.  The  great  historical  movement  of  the 
world  is' toward  integration,  not  disintegra- 
tion. Every  new  absorption  gives  generally 
more  liberty,  more  peace  and  safety,  larger 
fellowships  and  fewer  artificial  barriers  of 
language  and  tariff.  We  respect  the  ear- 
nestness of  SeCor  Lopez,  and  we  aeeply  sym- 
pathize with  his  noble  aspirations  for  his 
country,  but  let  him  go  back  to  Luzon  and 
take  his  part  in  the  regeneration  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island.  He  may  be  elected 
mayor,  or  appointed  judge,  and  we  have  no 


doubt  that  ten  years  of  peace  will  give  him 
all  the  liberty  he  will  want. 


The  Mazet    Investigation. 

The  reason  which  moved  the  Mazet  Com- 
mittee to  discontinue  hastily  its  public  ses- 
sions for  the  taking  of  testimony  was  one 
that  directs  attention  to  the  origin  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and  the  fact  that  the  publica- 
tion of  its  disclosures  concerning  the  govern-' 
ment  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  followed 
by  a  plurality  of  55,000  at  the  polls  in  favor 
of  Boss  Croker  and  his  candidates.  This 
reason  was  Mr.  Moss's  announcement  to  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee  that 
he  was  about  to  call  Senator  Piatt  to  the 
witness  stand.  Mr.  Mazet  and  his  associates 
could  not  permit  that,  and  therefore  they 
made  haste  to  end  the  proceedings,  without 
giving  notice  to  Mr.  Moss,  their  counsel, 
who  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses 
under  subpoena  for  the  closing  days  of  the 
inquiry. 

It  was  really  too  late  to  call  the  Senator; 
he  should  have  been  examined  after  the  first 
appearance  of  Croker  before  the  commit- 
tee, or  at  least  before  the  recent  municipal 
election.  But  he  had  not  sent  the  commit- 
tee to  New  York  for  his  own  discomfiture, 
and  of  course  the  majority  members  of  it 
would  not  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  public 
and  the  repeated  suggestion  of  their  own 
counsel  that  he  should  be  questioned.  Be- 
cause the  committee  was  appointed  and  the 
investigation  made  to  punish  somebody  for 
causing  the  defeat  of  certain  bills  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  because  the  commit- 
tee was  believed  to  be  controlled  by  Senator 
Piatt,  its  work  did  not  even  at  the  begin- 
ning enjoy  the  confidence  and  support  of 
many  who  had  promoted  the  Lexow  investi- 
gation. One  of  these  was  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
who  did  not  permit  his  society  to  assist  the 
committee,  altho  one  of  the  society's  officers 
became  the  committee's  counsel.  Owing  to 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  investigation  soon 
touched  the  borderland  between  the  domain 
of  the  city  boss  and  that  of  the  State  legis- 
lative boss,  and  presently  even  invaded  the 
State  boss's  province.  Then  was  the  time 
for  an  examination  of  Senator  Piatt.  The 
committee's     refusal     to     call     him,     after 
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Ci'okci''s  clialleiige  and  the  testimony  show- 
ing the  resemblance  of  the  Slate  boss's  meth- 
ods to  those  of  the  city  boss,  discredited  the 
entire  investigation  in  the  public  mind.  This 
was  unfortunate  and  not  wholly  deserved, 
lor  the  inquiry  had  really  been  a  searching 
and  successful  one  with  respect  to  Crokor's 
lulo,  and  the  facts  brought  out  were  of  great 
importance.  But  a  considerable  number  of 
llio  intelligent  voters  of  New  York  were  not 
inclined  to  punish  one  boss  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  and  as  they  had  come  to  thiuk  that 
a  boss  controlling  the  Legislature  of  this 
great  State  was  not  less  dangerous  than  the 
municipal  boss,  Croker  was  triumphant  at 
the  polls.  The  lesson  is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Yoi-k  cannot  be  drawn  out  of 
the  clutches  of  one  boss  by  the  attacks  of 
another  who  is  equally  obnoxious  to  honest 
and  Intelligent  citizens,  who  has  made 
"  deals  "  with  the  city  boss  in  the  past,  and 
who  virtually  delivered  the  great  city  into 
his  dirty  hands  by  preventing  the  election 
of  Seth  LoAv  to  the  office  of  mayor.  The  Re- 
l)ublicans  of  the  State  must  repudiate  riatt 
and  all  his  works  before  a  successful  attack 
can  be  made  under  their  direction  upon  the 
strongly  intrenched  boss  government  of 
the  great  city. 


The      Feminization    of    the 
Harvard  Professors. 

A  nj:w  and  unsuspected  danger  assails  the 
virility  of  the  teaching  of  Harvard  College;  at 
least  so  the  world  is  told  by  Professor  Wen- 
dell. He  sees  the  danger  w^hich  comes  from 
the  establishment  of  Radcliffe  College,  'and 
he  discovers  in  it  the  prophecy  of  a  complete 
system  of  co-education,  instead  of  a  barrier 
to  it,  as  it  had  seemed  to  the  rest  of  the 
work!  to  be.  What  he  most  fears  is  the 
enfeebling  of  the  intellectual  powers  and  the 
diminution  of  the  intellectual  output  of  those 
instructors  who  give  lectures  and  hear  recita- 
tions in  RadclilTe  College.  He  sees  the  peril 
of  a  "  slowly  enfeebling  infatuation."  of  a 
weakening  of  intellectual  fiber,  and  he  thinks 
there  are  already  signs  of  a  new  mental  dis- 
ease, which  has  been  called  a  "  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  intellect,"  and  which,  perhaps, 
may  yet  be  studied  under  favorable  condi- 


tions in  Harvard  Medical  School  and  desig- 
nated as  ccrebro-spinal  femlnitis. 

This  is  a  rather  serious  diagnosis,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wendell's  paper  has  aroused  not  a  lit- 
tle discussion.  We  are  told  that  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  one  of  the  professors  re- 
quired of  his  students  essays  on  the  subject, 
and  considerable  indignation  was  aroused 
when  a  Radcliffe  class  in  English  literature 
was  told  to  make  this  the  topic  of  their 
l)apers.  One  would  like  to  know  what  are 
the  observations  which  Professor  Wendell 
has  made,  by  what  tests  the  degeneration  is 
measured,  what  is  the  construction  of  the  iu- 
tellectometei"  employed,  or  what  the  looks  of 
the  feminizing  bacillus  that  attacks  the  pro- 
fessorial brain.  I'rof.  AV.  E.  Byerly,  a  stern 
mathematician,  ventures  to  make  fun  of  this 
new  specter;  and  if  it  is  a  matter  to  be  set- 
tled by  rough  observation  or  a  priori  reason- 
ing instead  of  nice  psychological  measure- 
ments, he  makes  bold  to  ask  if  such  men  as 
Professors  Goodwin,  Greenough,  Paine, 
Goodale,  Palmer,  Royce,  and  a  dozen  others, 
who  have  for  ten  years  been  giving  lectures 
in  Radcliffe,  iucludiug  Professor  Wendell 
himself,  have  been  made  intellectual  degen- 
erates by  the  instruction  they  have  given  to 
women.  As  to  Professor  Wendell  we  have 
our  doubts;  in  him  tlie  service  seems  to  have 
produced  a  sort  of  thelyphobia,  and  we  think 
he  might  properly  bo  withdrawn  from  the 
scenes  of  immediate  danger. 

What  an  absurd  idea  it  is  that  women 
require  a  weaker  kind  of  teaching  than  men. 
Wherever  boys  and  girls,  or  men  and  women, 
are  together  in  school  or  university  it  is 
found  that  both  are  able  to  task  all  the  best 
genius  of  the  ablest  instructor.  It  is  preju- 
dice, pure  prejudice,  that  keeps  the  sexes 
apart  in  the  great  fields  of  education.  We 
do  not  expect  old  Harvard  and  Yale,  or  the 
New  England  which  hangs  on  the  grand- 
fathers, soon  to  venture  within  the  outlying 
precincts  of  ca  education.  In  the  freer  West 
nothing  else  but  co-education  is  known  in 
the  State  universities,  and  it  is  general  in 
the  incorporated  institutions.  If  the  begin- 
nings of  this  fatty  degeneration  of  the  intel- 
lect are  discoverable  in  Harvard,  where  they 
have  no  real  co-education,  they  ought  to  be 
approaching  paresis  at  the  Universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Chicago,  where  the 
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feminine  lias  liberty  lo  put  in  all  her  dead- 
liest work. 


We  do  not  Avish  to  tell— we  will  not  tell— 
the  story  of  the  horrible  lynching  of  a  prob- 
ably guilty  negro  last  week  in  a  Kentucky 
town,  from  which  one  can  look  across  the 
river  into  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  are  ashamed 
to  tell  it,  for  the  love  we  have  for  our  coun- 
try.    We  would  not  have  the  tale  read  in 
England  or  in  T'urkey.    Do  these  regions  be- 
long to  our  country,   where  the  people  are 
more  cruel  and  barbarous  than  Kurds,  than 
cannibals?    Where  else  than  in  America  can 
such  an  act  of  lawless  barbarity  be  perpe- 
trated?   Are  these  men,  that  do  these  things, 
and  do  they  call  themselves  Christians,  and 
go  to  churches,   and  hear  of  the     laws     of 
Moses  and  the  love  of  Christ?     How  came 
they  so  lawless,    so    vengeful,    that    courts 
must  be  defied  and  fire  is  not  hot  enough  to 
voice   the  passion?     This   execution   at   the 
stake    was   on   the   northern   edge   of   Ken- 
tucky; shall  the  infection,  worse  than  plague, 
now  cross  the  river,  and  shall  we  have  in  our 
Northern    States   a    pestilence    of   lynchings 
where  we  have  had  the  quiet  rule  of  law? 
For  such  crime  begets  crime.     It  was  the 
story  of  negroes  burned  in  Georgia  that  kin- 
dled the  fagots  in  Kentucky,  and  why  not 
in  Ohio  or  New  York.     Already  we  hear  of 
cries,  "Lynch  him!    Lynch  him!"  when  an 
offender  is  pursued  and  arrested.     We  fear; 
we  know  not  to  what  this  may  grow.  These 
lynchers    were   not    masked;     everybody    in 
Maysville  knows  who  they  were,   but  they 
will  not  be  punished.     Where  crime  is  not 
punished  it   will     flourish.    It     will    spread. 
Against  this  flood  of  danger  let  every  good 
citizen  life  the  voice  of  public  sentiment— of 
a  local     sentiment    everywhere     that    will 
stamp  out  every  outbreak  of  violence  that 
overthrows  law. 


We  have  never  doubted  that  a  certain 
amount  of  "  looting  "  of  Catholic  churches  in 
the  Philippines  was  done  by  our  soldiers,  and 
it  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  investiga- 
tion conducted  on  the  part  of  DonuJioe's  Mag- 
azine that  spoil  from  the  churches  was 
brought  by  soldiers  to  San  Francisco,  altho 
it  was  very  remarkable  that  the  list  of  the 
oftendiug  soldiers  who  had  loot  in  their  pos- 


session   did    not    contain    the    name   of   any 
member    of    the    California  regiments.    Yet 
the  offense  was  often  by  no  means  as  bad 
as  represented.    Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  church  at  Guadaloupe,  southeast  of 
jNIauila.    There  was  a  large  building  which 
had  been  used  as  headquarters  by  the  Fili- 
pinos and  as  a  factory  for  ammunition.    It 
was    captured    by    a    California    regiment, 
whose  colonel  and  the  bulk  of  whose  officers, 
commissioned   and   non-commissioned,    were 
Catholics,  as    well    as    the    chaplain.    They 
found  it  in  a  horribly  filthy  condition,  look- 
ing, as  a  Catholic  non-commissioned  officer 
told  us,  as  if  it  had  been  tenanted  by  hogs. 
There  were  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  cast- 
oft'  Filipino  clothes  thrown  about  and  a  num- 
ber of  crucifixes  and  other  objects  in  niches 
or  elsewhere.    The    soldiers    took    them    as 
mementos,  till  their  chaplain  coming  in,  re- 
buked them,    gathered  them    together,  pro- 
nounced a  religious  formula  over  them  and 
then  allowed  them  to  be  taken  again  by  the 
soldiers.    There  was    scarce    anything    else 
that  could  be  done,  as  the, soldiers  on  retir- 
ing were  compelled  to  destroy  the  building 
that  it  might  no  longer  be  a  harbor  for  the 
enemy.    We  do  not  get  this  from  a  Protes- 
tant source,  but  from  an  eyewitness,  a  sol-j 
dier  born  and   raised   a   Catholic.    Some  of 
that  plunder,  we  happen  to  know,  was  taker 
to  San  Francisco,  and  Catholic  soldiers  die 
their  share,  and  in  this  case  they  were  no^ 
particularly  to  blame. 


The   discussion   of   the   remarriage   of  dl-j 
vorced  persons  is  continued  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country  and  in  the  Church  ol 
England,    where  the   Bishop  of  Winchester 
has  Issued  instructions  to  his  clergy  not  tol 
marry  any  divorced  persons,  whether  the  inn 
nocent  or  the  guilty  party,  while  the  other! 
party   is   living.    This   is   the   conclusion   tol 
which  Bishop  Potter  tends,  and  which  Bishop| 
Doane,  of  Alban3',  defends.    We  hope  it  will 
not  prevail  in  other  communions.    It  is  of  the^ 
type  of  the  Jewish   "  fencing  of  the  law," 
which  forbids    innocent    things    to  prevent 
wrongthings  from  beingdone.  Neither  isitthe 
rule  given  by  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel.   His  rule 
definitely  allowed  one  exception.    Those  who 
defend  It  may  claim  that  it  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  law  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is 
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evolved  from  his  law  by  developing  its  doc- 
trine; but  it  is  certainly  not  his  law.  But  if 
those  who  take  this  position  can  develop  the 
law  on  the  one  side  by  making  it  more  strict 
and  hold  that  therein  they  are  making  an 
improvement,  certainly  they  cannot  bring 
any  theological  objection  against  those  who 
develop  it  on  the  other  side,  and  who  declare 
that  there  are  other  causes  generally  recog- 
nized by  modern  civilization  which  render 
marriage  null  and  void,  and  which  ought  to 
be  provided  for  in  divorce  legislation.  The 
protection  of  the  family  requires  that  these 
causes  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  but  that 
such  causes  exist  may  well  be  held  and  was 
held  by  St.  Paul,  whom  we  should  be  very 
slow  to  accuse  of  having  contradicted  the 
spirit  of  our  Lord's  teachings. 


Some  over-nice  people  who  took  umbrage 
at  Governor  Roosevelt's  defense  of  a  "  stren- 
uous life "  now  pretend  to  be  offended  at 
the  way  he  takes  his  exercise  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  in  Albany.  It  simply  horri- 
fies them.  Why,  he  pays  a  man  who  is  a 
skillful  wrestler,  and  teaches  the  art,  to  come 
to  the  mansion  once  or  twice  a  week  and 
spend  an  hour  with  him  in  the  practice  of 
trips  and  locks.  What  there  is  about  it  that 
is  not  rather  to  the  Governor's  credit  than 
otherwise  Ave  fail  to  see.  lie  lives  in  the 
light  of  publicity,  and  the  reporters  make  the 
most  of  it,  but  it  is  a  good  and  Innocent  sort 
of  exercise,  quite  befitting  a  vigorous,  mus- 
cular man;  and  don't  the  critics  wish  they 
had  the  blood  and  youth  to  do  it  ?  A  year 
or  two  year  ago  we  published  an  article, 
written  by  a  certain  distinguished  theological 
professor,  who  told  how  much  physical  ad- 
vantage he  had  received  from  putting  him- 
self, during  a  summer  vacation,  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  a  famous  trainer  of 
pugilists.  He  took  the  regulation  diet  and  ex- 
ercise and  sweatings  and  boxings,  and  he 
came  out  of  the  discipline  quite  a  reformed 
man,  physically,  wo  mean,  and  mentally  re- 
fitted for  his  teaching  of  Bible  doctrines. 
Nobody  saw  any  evil  in  that;  and  the  innuen- 
does that  Governor  Roosevelt,  by  taking 
his  exercise  in  fitting  costume,  something 
like  that  of  a  jirofessional  boier,  has  done 
something  unworthy  of  his  dignity,  is  silly. 


if  not  malicious,  nonsense.  We  wish  more 
of  our  public  men  would  take  their  fun  and 
exercise  in  some  such  way.  Our  Governor 
lives  a  pure,  honest  life  with  his  family.  He 
is  a  good  example  to  the  people,  and  not  least 
in  his  way  of  exercise. 


Two  of  the  thi-ee  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  in  Ken- 
tucky have  taken  a  course  which  should  com- 
mend them  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  They  hold  office 
under  Goebel's  new  election  law,  and  they 
decided  that  the  law  did  not  empower  them 
to  go  behind  the  returns  which  gave  Goebel's 
opponent,  Taylor,  a  plurality  of  nearly  2.400 
Judge  Pryor,  the  chairman,  was  a  supporter 
of  Goebel,  but  he  was  not  moved  by  the 
clamor  of  his  party.  The  third  and  dissenting 
member  insisted  that  Democrats  in  Louisville 
had  been  prevented  from  voting  by  intimi- 
dation. There  is  something  ridiculous  in  the 
assertion  that  Keutuckians  were  coerced  or 
frightened  at  the  polls  by  the  presence  of  a 
few  companies  of  militia  in  an  armory,  where 
they  remained  all  day  and  to  which  they  had 
been  summoned  because  there  was  fear  of 
riots  in  the  streets.  The  capital  was  quiet 
and  peaceful  during  the  sessions  of  the  State 
Board,  and  the  decision  caused  no  excite- 
ment or  disorder.  In  view  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  campaign,  the  result  is  highlj-  credit- 
able to  the  people  of  Kentucky. 


....A  very  serious  infraction  is  threat- 
ened in  Germany  of  the  liberty  of  university 
teaching.  Dr.  Arons.  a  public  lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  had  taken  part  in 
Socialistic  agitations,  and  a  law  generally 
known  as  the  Arons  law  was  enacted  pur- 
posely to  meet  his  case.  Under  it  the  court 
of  first  instance,  consisting  of  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty  of  the  T'niversity.  refused  to  in- 
stitute disciplinary  proceedings,  whereupon 
the  Minister  of  Education  directed  the  court 
of  second  instance,  presided  over  by  his  own 
under-secretary.  to  take  action.  This  court 
has  recommended  that  he  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  deliver  lectures,  which  is  likely  to 
be  done.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  the 
Prussian  Government,  wliich  means  the  Em- 
peror, to  attempt  to  discipline  the  University, 
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whose  freedom  of  teaching  has  been  held  its 
greatest  glory.    It  may  have  grand  results. 

....There  is  a  lot  of  discussion  in  the 
Geographical  M(i<jazine  as  to  the  proper  spell- 
ing of  Porto  Rico.  We  have  not  accepted  the 
Spanish  spelling  Puerto  Rico,  altho  it  was 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  recommended  by  the 
coiumission  that  was  appointed  to  recom- 
mend a  uniform  system  of  spelling  for  geo- 
graphical proper  names.  In  this  case  we 
think  the  commission  was  wrong.  At  least 
the  new  events,  and  the  determination  of  our 
people  to  spell  the  name  as  we  pronounce 
it,  has  practically  settled  the  matter  aright. 
We  cannot  pronounce  Puerto  any  more  than 
we  can  pronounce  Miinchen  for  Munich.  In 
the  treaty  with  Spain  it  is  spelled  Porto  Rico, 
and  that  is  good  enough  authority  for  us. 

. ..  .Let  it  be  understood  that  Mr.  Roberts 
is  not  to  be  denied  a  seat  in  Congress  because 
he  is  a  Mormon,  but  solely  because  he  is  a 
persistent  polygamist.  Ex-Congressman  King 
was  a  Mormon,  and  no  one  questioned  his 
right  to  his  seat.  In  1895  Mr.  Roberts  took 
the  registration  oath  in  which  he  swore  it  to 
be  his  intention  to  obey  the  law  forbidding- 
unlawful  cohabitation,  and  since  then  he  has 
had  children  by  plural  marriage.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  people  to  insist  that  he  shall 
not  sit  in  Congress,  but  it  is  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  interpret  its 
own  rules  as  to  the  way  this  shall  be  done. 
The  method  we  care  less  for  than  the  result. 

....  Comptroller  Coler,  of  New  York,  ar- 
gues that  the  $30,000,000  required  for  two 
projected  bridges  across  the  East  River  can 
be  expended  more  profitably  in  making  a 
dozen  tunnels  under  the  river.  The  Mayor 
prefers  the  bridges  and  says  that  if  railroad 
companies  want  tunnels  they  should  make 
them.  But  all  tunnels  under  the  East  River, 
as  well  as  all  bridges  over  it,  should  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  If  any  pro- 
jected tunnel  has  already  passed  under  the 
control  of  a  private  corporation,  it  should  be 
the  sole  exception  to  a  rule  of  municipal 
ownership. 

....George  Washington  died  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago  to-day.  We  can  celebrate 
a  birth  with  fervor  but  not  a  death.  Yet  it  is 
highly  fitting  that  services  should  be  held  to- 
day at  Mount  Vernon    and  in  the  city    of 


Washington  with  the  assistance  of  President 
McKinley;  as  also  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  this 
city,  where  Washington  attended  service  on 
the  day  of  his  inauguration.  The  services 
here  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

...  .It  is  a  beautiful  picture  by  which  the 
Atlanta  Journal  illustrates  the  defeat  of  the 
Hardwick  Disfranchisement  bill  by  vote  of 
137  to  3.  A  typical  Southern  gentleman 
hands  an  old  decrepit  negro  a  ballot,  and 
says  to  his  ex-slave: 

"  The  I  have  the  power  I  will  not  take  from 
you  your  ballot.  Trust  the  Southern  whiteman 
as  your  friend.  Work  to  build  up  Georgia,  and 
all  your  rights,  personal  and  political,  will  be 
safe." 
That  is  a  noble  position. 

....Probably  the  chief  difficulty  we  have 
in  controlling  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  has 
come  from  the  insolence  of  certain.  Ameri- 
cans who  did  not  understand  that  colored 
people  must  be  treated  with  the  same  con- 
sideration as  white  people.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  three  American  saloon  keepers  in 
Havana  have  been  sentenced  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  refusing  to  serve  colored  cus- 
tomers, one  of  whom  was  a  Cuban  general. 

. . .  .The  statement  made  by  some  who  talk 
Avithout  thinking  that  by  his  marriage  to  a 
Catholic  Admiral  Dewey  has  spoilt  his  chance  « 
ever  to  be  President,  is  utter  nonsense.  It 
would  help  him  more  than  it  would  hurt  him. 
But  he  does  not  want  the  honor,  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  think  himself  properly 
trained  for  it;  and  he  may  be  right.  H 

....  Dr.  Eccles  says  there  are  but  twenty- 
eight  vivisectors  in  the  United  States,  all 
connected  with  medical  colleges.  AVe  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  a  place  for  vivisection,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  public  schools.  There  it  ought  |l 
to  be  forbidden;  but  it  has  been  practiced, 
and  those  who  do  it  are  not  among  those  — 
twenty-eight.  ™ 

. ..  .Socialism  actually  made  some  progress 
in  Massachusetts  in  this  off-year  election. 
Not  only  did  Haverhill  re-elect  a  Socialist 
Maj'or,  but  the  important  city  of  Brockton 
did  the  same.  It  is  in  labor  unions  that  the 
canvass  is  carried  on,  and  many  of  these 
unions  are  centers  of  Socialistic  agitation. 


RELIGIOUS. 


An  Ingot  of  Love. 
By  Addison  Ballard,   D.D. 

Tiiio  (k'liiand  for  intellectual  assent  to  a 
iiiiiubL'i'  of  creod-propositions  may  be  right 
ill  a  cortiiiii  way,  hut  it  necessarily  means 
discussion  and  disafirt'cnicnt.  Is  not  heart 
agreement  what  we  want,  and  want  in  some 
way  to  express?  And  is  not  the  bond  of  such 
union  found  in  heart  acceptance  of  some 
simple  heart-creed  as  that  of  true  contrition? 
Here  are  a  hundred  chilhnl  steel  balls.  How 
can  we  make  them  nito  one?  Put  a  cast  iron 
hand  around  them?  But  that  does  not  make 
llicni  on(>.  I  know  of  no  way  of  doing  it  ex- 
cept to  melt  thcni.  They  then  run  together 
of  themselves. 

I'roud,  unsubdued  hearts  stand  stiffly  and 
stoutly  apart.  How  bring  them  into  com- 
nnmion?  Hoop  them  together  by  some  eccle- 
siastical or  symbolic  band?  They  may  be  no 
nearer  together  than  before.  But  let  them 
all  be  melted  in  sweet  contrition  at  the  feet 
of  the  crucified  Jesus  and  they  flow  instantly 
together  into  one  blessed  ingot  of  love. 

Is  there  any  other  way?  Let  some  one 
who  is  wiser  than  I  answer. 

Nrw  York  City. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Redemption. 

By  Prof.  A    Harnack,   D.D. 

I. 

The  Christian  religion  revolves  round  two 
local  points— Holiness  and  Forgiveness.  Its 
simplest  expression  is  naturally  the  confes- 
sion of  Almighty  God  as  the  Father,  but 
oven  this  includes  within  it  the  obligation 
and  the  power  to  lead  a  holy  life  and  the  as- 
sur.-ince  of  forgiveness. 

Christianity  Is  the  religion  of  redemption 
because  it  is  the  religion  of  forgiveness.  The 
I)etition.  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  an- 
swers to  the  certain  belief  that  God  really 
forgives  trespasses.  In  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  the  Christian  recognizes  nHlemptiou.  It 
was  not  Luther  who  in  his  "  Smaller  Cate- 
chism "  first  wrote,  "  Wherever  forgiveness 


of  sins  is,  there  also  is  life  and  blessedness." 
I)  was  the  Lord  himself,  who  in  that  Gospel 
of  his  in  oucline— the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  showed  how  the  right  of  the  son  to  his 
father's  house  followed  forgiveness.  The 
newly-found  son  participates  in  all  his  father 
possesses;  in  forgiveness  he  has  found  re- 
demption. 

If,  however,  one  looks  upon  the  Christian- 
ity of  to-da3%  it  would  appear  as  tho  the  be- 
lief in  redemption  had  lost  its  certitude. 
There  are  thousands  who  hold  to  mono- 
theism and  the  ethics  of  Christianity  who 
will  hear  nothing  of  nniemption.  To  such  the 
idea  of  it  has  no  actuality;  it  is  merely  an 
historical  conception,  or,  at  best,  a  cause  of 
passing  emotion.  To  bring  the  idea  of  re- 
demi)tion  into  connection  with  the  person  of 
Christ  appears  to  them  an  impossibility. 
They  think  that  they  can  satisfy  themselves 
with  a  Christianity  without  redemption  and 
without  Christ.  For  the  same  reason  they 
also  set  aside  the  Church's  conception  of 
(Jhristianlty.  in  which  redemption  through 
Christ  is  the  cardinal  doctrine.  There  are 
various  grounds  for  this  attitude.  Some  say 
they  do  not  feel  any  necessity  for  redemp- 
tion; others  see  in  the  doctrine  something 
weak  and  feminine,  at  variance  Avith  serious, 
virile  ethics;  others,  again,  recognize  indeed 
the  necessity  of  redemption,  but  think  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  point  Is 
erroneous,  and  that  a  person  who  lived 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  cannot  possibly 
be  a  redeemer  for  to-day.  They  are  all,  how- 
evor.  more  or  less  moved  by  the  conviction 
tliat  our  modern  knowledge  of  the  world,  of 
man  and  of  history  does  not  permit  us  to  re- 
tain the  idea  of  redemption.  Psychology  has 
given  us  a  new  picture  of  man;  the  investi- 
gations regarding  the  origin  of  morality  have 
altered  our  notions  of  sin;  historical  science 
has  given  us  an  historical  Jesus  In  place  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Christ:  critical  philosophy 
has  drawn  with  lirui  Hues  tlie  boundaries  of 
the  possible  and  the  real— what  room  is 
there,  therefore,  for  the  conceptions  of  re- 
demption and  of  a  redeemer  ? 
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In  reality,  wbile  modern  knowledge  has 
rudely  shaken  the  form  of  the  doctrine  in 
which  earlier  generations  laid  down  their  be- 
lief in  redemption  and  in  the  Redeemer,  the 
thing  itself  has  not  been  shaken.  "  Mankind 
is  always  progressing,  but  man  remains  al- 
ways the  same,"  says  Goethe  somewhere. 
This  deliverance  might  seem  pessimistic,  but 
it  has  its  noble  side.  Man  does  not  remain 
the  same  only  in  that  which  is  bad  and  low, 
but  also  in  those  higher  necessities  which 
soar  above  the  world  of  the  earthly.  St.  Au- 
gustine's saying,  "  Thou,  Lord,  hast  made  us 
'for  Thyself,  and  our  heart  is  not  at  rest  un- 
til it  finds  peace  in  Thee,"  will  find  a  re- 
sponse in  human  hearts  as  long  as  mankind 
lives  on  this  earth,  nor  will  the  message  of 
redemption  and  of  a  Redeemer  ever  be  lost. 
In  what  follows  certain  points  of  view  are 
set  forth,  in  which  it  is  attempted  concisely 
to  justify  the  Christian  belief  in  redemption. 
My  object  is  rather  to  bring  facts  to  remem- 
brance than  to  prove  any  particular  position. 

I. 

Those  who  profess  to  find  in  themselves  no 
need  for  redemption  either  deceive  them- 
selves, or  they  are  thinking  of  only  one  par- 
ticular kind.  The  need  is  a  universal  one.  I 
do  not  mean  the  common  desire  for  the  bet- 
tering of  one's  own  position,  but  rather  that 
deeper  feeling — the  wish  to  be  freed  from  the 
life  which  surrounds  us,  and  to  win  a  new 
and  higher  existence.  W6  have  only  to  open 
our  eyes  to  see  hundreds  of  redeemers  offer- 
ing themselves  and  promising  redemption  to 
the  eager  multitudes  who  surround  them. 
There  are  devilish  redeemers  like  intoxica- 
tion and  wild  voluptuousness.  Redemption  is 
promised  by  art  and  science  to  their  votaries. 
There  are  those  who  put  their  trust  in  writ- 
ers, poets  and  philosophers,  and  announce 
that  they  have  found  through  them  the  way 
of  redemption.  The  world  is  full  of  prophets 
and  messiahs— they  are,  of  course,  no  longer 
called  so.  But  that  which  they  will  not  let 
die,  that  which  they  always  reawaken,  is  a 
noble  aspiring.  Everywhere  among  men  is 
the  desire  to  soar  above  the  stream  of  the 
commonplace;  they  will  not  remain  forever 
submerged  in  it  and  lost;  they  yearn  cease- 
lessly for  deliverance  from  their  servitude 
into  a  nobler  form  of  life. 


II. 

But    this    longing    after    redemption    may 
be  more  definitely  described.    "Wherever  the 
Christian  religion  has  come,  wherever     the 
faintest  beam  of  it  has  been  kindled,  the  Idea 
gains  possession  of  the  soul  that  righteous- 
ness is  the  highest  good  and  that  guilt  is  the 
deepest  evil.    To  be  pure  and  to  possess  in- 
ward peace,  that  is  the  longing  of  longings. 
Only  speak  the  right  word  to  a  man,  search 
out  the  way  to  his  soul,  and  you  will  find 
that  this  longing  has  not  yet  died  out— to  pos- 
sess good  thoughts  and  a  pure  heart.    It  is 
not  true  that  the  majority  of  men  are  so  sunk 
in  the  ordinary  egoistical  business  of  life  as 
to  have  quite  lost  the  feeling  for  that  which 
is  holy  and  pure,  nor  is  it  true  that  modern 
science  has  the    power    to    extinguish  this 
sense.    If  it  be   granted   that   the   scientific 
movement  has  with  many  induced  a  some- 
what lower  view  of  the  human   inner  life, 
yet  it  has  not  radically  changed  it.    No  mat- 
ter how    our    moral    sensibilities    may  have 
been  acquired,  even  tho  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  we  were  once  a  higher  order  of  beasts, 
even  tho  it  may  be  established  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  freedom,  yet  still 
we  perceive  that  our  responsibility  toward 
good  and  evil  is  a  sort  of  natural  law,  and 
no  science  can  take  away  from  us  for  long 
the   nobility    of    this    responsibility.    What 
tho  we  show  the  butterfly  that  at  one  time 
it  could  only  crawl  and  not  fly;  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  is  to-day  no  longer  a 
caterpillar  but  a  butterfly.    Mankind  has  ex- 
perienced   a    somewhat    similar    metamor- 
phosis.   When  that  mighty  change  began  no 
one  knoAvs.    Its  origin  lies  beyond  the  range 
of  history.    But  its  results  are  gloriously  in 
view  in   the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  of  Socrates  and  Plato.    Still  more  clear- 
ly was  it  manifested  to  the  whole  Helleno- 
Roman  world  by  Jesus   Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples.   Regarded  from  the  outside,  history 
seems  to  have  altered  little;  it  Is  still  filled    ^ 
with  war  and  bloodshed,   with  the  conflict 
for  worldly  possessions.    And  yet  there  was 
something  new.    Goethe    remarked    it,  and 
the  penetrating  ej'e  of  the  historian  confirms 
the  fact.    The  real  theme  of  history  for  near- 
ly two  thousand  years  has  been  the  strug- 
gle between  belief  and  unbelief,  the  battle 
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for  God  and  for  redomplloii.  Ar.-mkiiid  is 
wri'stling,  aided  by  the  powers  of  the  moral 
and  holy,  to  be  freed  from  the  service  of 
transitory  tilings.  There  are  some  modern 
\vrit<>rs  of  history  who  woidd  persnade  us 
that  this  is  an  illusion,  and  that  the  theme 
of  the  world's  history  is  still  the  struggle  to 
possess  that  which  is  of  the  earth  earthy. 
They  are  mistaken.  If  it  were  necessary 
llu'ie  are  thousands  and  thousands  who 
would  relinquish  all  iheir  earthly  posses- 
sions, who  for  tJie  sake  of  an  ideal,  even  of 
an  erroneous  ideal,  would  part  with  life  it- 
self. They  know  of  a  higher  existence  than 
that  of  sensual  life  and  they  struggle  towai'd 
it. 

Berlin,  Germamy. 


In  our  issue  of  November  IGth 
Mexican        ^^^^    ])ublished    an    article    on 

Protestants      ..  „,,      ,,     .         ^.  ^     1       »  v 
'  The   Mexico  of   To-day,"  by 

\' ice-President  Mariscal.     Ills  references  to 
Protestant  missionaries  were  what  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  from  one  with  little  per- 
sonal knowledge  and,  on  the  whole,  were  more 
considerate  than  many  would  have  made.   He 
described  the  missiouaries  as  "  sometimes  de- 
voted, charitable  men;  "  spoke  of  their  educa- 
tion of  jioor  pe()])l(',   and   implied  that  their 
gains,  claiming  as  they  do  about  30,000  com- 
municants,  are   possibly   not  as   genuine   as 
some  might  hope;  affirming  that  "  thoughtful 
Mexicans  believe  that  Uiey  are  deceived  by 
peo]de   who   seek   them    for   the   loaves   and 
lishes."     ^^■e   have   received    from   the   Rev. 
Hubert  W.  Brown,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion in  Mexico,  a  reply  to  these  statements, 
which,   unfortunately,   is  too  long  for  us  to 
give  in   full.      He   recognizes    the    different 
standpoint  of  the  Vice-President,  and  cred- 
its him  with  a  desire  to  be  fair,  but  holds  that 
he  is  nustaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  converts  and  the  general  influence 
of  Protestantism.     Mr.  Brown  refers  to  the 
counnon  slander  in  Mexico,  based  on  the  help 
given  to  the  poor,  especially  some  years  since, 
that  the  converts  are  supported  by  the  mis- 
sions.    If  this  were  true   it    would   cost  at 
least    .'t;2,.")00.()00    annually    for    that    alone, 
which    effectively    disposes    of    the    charge. 
Furthermore,  the  Mexican  Protestant  com- 
munities are  advancing  rapidly  in  self-sup- 
port.    The   Tr(>sbyt('rian    cliurclu^s   now    i);iy 


'.\~  per  cent,  of  tlii'ii'  i)asloi's'  s:ilaries,  and  next 
year  will  pay  40  per  cent.  Similar  returns 
come  from  the  Methodist  Ej)iscopal  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
He  also  gives  a  number  of  instances  of  great 
personal  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  converts, 
showing  the  genuineness  of  their  conversion. 
The  relative  proportion  of  Protestants  Mr. 
Brown  recognizes  as  small,  and  yet  he  very 
legitimately  criticises  the  statement  which 
the  Vice-President  makes:  "  Practically 
the  country  is  as  Catholic  as  it  ever  was," 
and  calls  in  as  proof  the  subsequent  para- 
graph, which  indicates  the  wonderful  change 
that  has  taken  place  even  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  very  largely  under  the  influence  of 
these  Protestant  communities  which  ar«  scat- 
tered abroad  throughout  the  land  and  exer- 
cise a  powerful  influence  on  public  opinion 
through  the  pulpit,  press  and  the  schools.  U 
the  Vice-President  wishes  to  understand  fully 
the  true  character  of  Mexican  Protestantism 
jNIr.  Brown  invites  him  to  attend  the  next 
Sunday-school,  Christian  Endeavor  and  Ep- 
worth  League  joint  convention,  to  meet  lu 
Mexico  City  in  July,  1900,  and  judge  whethe'r 
these  men  are  not  true  patriots  of  whom  any 
Mexican  lover  of  his  country  may  be  proud. 


The    Foreign    Christian    Mis- 
A  Jubilee         sionary  Society  of  the  Disci- 
^  pies  celebrates  next  year  its 

silver  jubilee,  and  a  special  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  increase  its  income  and  effective- 
ness, liast  year  was  by  far  the  best  in  its 
annals,  but  the  Executive  Committee  have 
already  planned  to  make  the  present  year's 
work  much  larger.  Four  new  missiouaries  to 
Cuba.  Lowell  C.  INIcPherson  and  wife  and 
^lelville  Menges  and  wife,  have  already  en- 
tered upon  their  work  in  Havana  with  splen- 
did prospects.  They  will  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish an  English-speaking  church  as  so(m  as 
possible,  and  will  plant  mission  stations  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  The  society  has  re- 
ceived a  special  gift  of  $5,000  to  start  a  mis- 
sion in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  plans  are 
being  made  to  enter  upon  this  work  very 
soon.  It  will  be  a  work  directed  particularly 
toward  the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese  and 
.Tapanese,  and  will  have  the  co-operation  and 
vital  sympathy  of  the  Church  of  the  Disci- 
])les  .'ilready  established  in  Honolulu.     It  has 
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also  been  decided  to  enter  the  Philippines, 
and  four  missionaries  are  under  appointment 
to  go  to  Manila.  Among  these  is  the  Rev. 
Herman  P.  Williams,  who  spent  almost  one 
year  there  as  chaplain  of  an  Iowa  regiment. 
IIo  has  seen  the  people  and  knows  quite  well 
their  needs,  and  how  to  reach  them  to  advan- 
tage. Besides  this,  the  work  in  Africa,  China 
aud  Japan  will  be  enlai-ged  and  strengthened. 
The  Rev.  F.  M.  Rains,  financial  secretary,  will 
make  a  visit  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Rev.  A.  Mc- 
Lean, corresponding  secretary,  made  a  few 
years  ago  a  similar  visit  and  the  personal 
knowledge  gained  of  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing the  workers  and  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  stations  has  been  found  to  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  those  who  are  directing  the 
work.  Especially  is  it  thought  advisable  for 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  visit  the  Philippines 
before  planting  mission  stations  in  that  new 
field. 


Secession  of 
Bishop    Owan 


In  our  issue  of  November 
30th  we  told  of  the  "  Na- 
tive Uprising "  in  South 
Africa,  which  had  caused  some  unnecessary 
apprehension  among  the  white  people.  We 
mentioned  that  a  native  African  Church  had 
been  organized  and  that  a  leading  Wesleyan 
colored  preacher  by  the  name  of  Dwane  had 
been  consecrated  as  vicar-bishop  by  Bishop 
Turner,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country.  We  now  learn  from 
the  Atlanta  Voice  of  Missions,  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  Bishop 
Dwane,  with  twenty  of  his  ministers,  has  se- 
ceded from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  reasons  given  are  that  he  found 
that  his  right  to  ordain  ministers  was  not  al- 
lowed by  tue  State  authorities,  who  would 
not  recognize  marriages  performed  by  them, 
the  reason  being  that  Bishop  Turner's  right 
to  consecrate  Vicar-Bishop  Dwane  had  been 
denied  by  Bishop  Gaines,  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country. 
Further  than  that,  certain  promises  of  money 
in  aid  made  by  Bishop  Turner  had  not  been 
lulflllod.  Bishop  Turner  says  in  response 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fulfill  his  promises  un- 
til they  have  been  approved  by  the  General 
Conference.  It  is  supposed  that  Dwane's 
reason  for  his  secession  is  that  he  seeks  re- 


ordination  from  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town 
and  authority  to  establish  what  is  to  be 
called  the  Ethiopian  Episcopal  Church,  work- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  Archbishop 
of  South  Africa,  but  maintaining  throughout 
all  its  system  purely  native  men  and  native 
organization  with  its  own  rules  and  discipline, 
and  not  to  be  interfered  with  at  all  by  the 
European  brethren.  They  will  then  be  able 
to  perform  all  civil  and  religious  ceremonies 
without  hindrance. 


The  National  Convention 

A  Simultaneous      ^^      Evangelical      Free 

Mission  ^,        ,         .      t-,      ,      ,    . 

Churches    m    England    Is 

not  content  with  expressions  of  fellowship 
and  Christian  unity,  but  apparently  believes 
that  such  unity    is    to    be    brought    about 
through  united  action,  and  that  without  such 
united  action  unity  itself  will  not  be  attained. 
Accordingly  its  executive  committee  have  de- 
cided   unanimously    to    promote   a    simulta- 
neous mission  throughout  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.    In  perfecting  the  details  of 
this  it  was  found  that  London  presented  cer- 
tain special  characteristics  which  made  it  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  mission  there  before 
that  for  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  was 
begun.    The  complete  plan  of  campaign  as  at 
present  arranged  is  that  in  the  second  week 
of  January,    1901,    vast    united    devotional 
meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  principal  dis- 
tricts of  London,  the  large  buildings,  such  as 
the  City  Temple,   Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
and    others    being    utilized.    The    following 
week  simultaneous  united  prayer  will  be  of- 
fered daily  in  every  metropolitan  chapel  in 
which  an  eight-day  mission  is  to  be  held  the 
following  week.    During  the  fifteen  days  re- 
quired for  this   preparatory   work  and  the 
mission  itself,  all  the  Baptist,  Congregation- 
alist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
of  London  will  be  invited  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  for  the  salvation  of  men  to  put 
aside  their  denominational  engagements  of 
every  kind,  and  for  once,  and  it  is  said  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  to 
unite  together  for  a  mission  to  London.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  special  mission  shall  be 
carried  on  in  each  particular  church.    Where 
there  are  large  and  powerful  churches  each 
one  may  hold  a  mission,  but  where  there  are 
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weaker  ones  it  is  suggested  that  two  or  three 
may  unite.  The  plan  evidently  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  will  well  require  the  energies  of 
the  ditferent  denoniina.tioiis  during  the  coin- 
ing year  for  its  perfection.  It  is  believed 
that  thus  ministers  and  laymen  will  be 
brought  into  actual  touch  with  each  other  as 
in  no  other  way,  and  while  such  an  attempt 
is  greater  than  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  the  Free  Churches  believe  themselves 
quite  strong  enough  and  united  enough  to 
undertake  it.  The  Methodist  Times,  of  Lon- 
don, commenting  upon  it,  presses  very  hard 
for  the  full  indorsement  of  tlie  plan,  urging 
that  all  ordinary  services,  anniversaries  of 
every  khid,  and  everything  else,  be  antici- 
pated or  postponed  in  London  for  that  week 
in  January  and  everywhere  else  throughout 
England  and  Wales  for  the  following  Febru- 
ary. It  is  a  magnificent  scheme  and  should 
be  magnificently  carried  out. 


Converts  to  Catholicism  of  any  prom- 
inence are  expected  to  publish  to  the  world 
tlieir  account  of  why  thoy  left  their  former 
church,  and  this  is  what  Dr.  De  Costa  has 
done  at  length.  It  is  his  old  say,  that  he 
has  found  Protestantism  a  failure,  that  it 
supplies  no  authority  for  faith,  that  it  is  over- 
turning the  foundations  of  faith,  and  that 
authority  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  His  defense  is  the  same  as  is  given 
by  most  converts  to  Catholicism— they  want 
authority.  If  a  soul  require  that,  it  can  get 
it  best  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  supplies 
authority  freely  and  abundantly.  The  Catho- 
lic apologists  are  right  in  finding  here  the 
basal  difference-  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism.  Protestants  are  essentially 
rationalists,  because  they  depend,  in  the  last 
instance,  on  some  reason  for  their  faith  that 
must  satisfy  their  intelligence,  something  be- 
yond the  authority  of  other  human  beings, 
whether  individuals  or  combined  In  a 
Church;  while  Catholics  rest  everything  in 
what  the  Church  has  decided  to  be  true. 
Catholics  yield  their  individual  reason  to  the 
pronouncements  of  their  Church ;  Protestants 
do  not.  Dr.  De  Costa's  statement  we  find 
accompanied  by  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  in 
which  is  included  his  service  as  chaplain  of 
the  Eighteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  in 
the  Civil  War,  but  it  is  not  stated  that  he 


held  the  post  of  chaplain  but  a  few  months, 
nor  is  the  reason  given  why  he  retired. 

....The  latest  report  about  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  is  that  Dr.  Geo. 
T.  Purves,  of  I'rinceton,  is  to  be  called  to 
the  pastorate.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  London,  let 
it  be  definitely  understood  that  he  would  ac- 
cept no  call  that  Avas  not  unanimous.  North- 
field  methods  are  not  considered  to  be  well 
adapted  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  as  stich  a  call 
was  impracticable  attention  has  been  turned 
again  to  the  popular  Princeton  preacher.  He 
would  probably  have  been  selected  at  the 
beginning  but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  slight  of 
stature,  and  thus  presumably  of  not  enough 
physical  strength  to  stand  the  strain  of  the 
position.  lie  has,  however,  it  is  stated,  im- 
proved much  of  late,  and  may  consider  a 
call.  New  York  will  welcome  him  as  heart- 
ily as  Princeton  will  miss  him.  Securing  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  the  university  town  ought  not  to 
grudge  the  metropolis  Dr.  Purves. 

....It  was  a  bold,  if  not  rash,  thing  for 
the  Episcopal  clergymen  of  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity to  invite  President  Eliot,  a  Unitarian,  to 
talk  to  them  about  their  w^ays  and  forms. 
Courteous  as  he  was.  he  did  not  mince  his 
words.  He  attacked  the  repetitions  of  their 
liturgy,  declaring  that  repetition  involves 
mental  frugality.  He  regarded  the  expression 
in  the  baptismal  service,  that  "  men  are  con- 
ceived and  born  in  sin  "  as  notliing  sliort  of 
blasphemy,  and  in  the  marriage  service. "  the 
time  of  man's  Inuocency  "  assumes  as  true 
what  never  was;  and  in  the  service  for  the 
ordination  of  priests  the  clause  which  gives 
the  priest  tlie  power  to  absolve  sins  seemed 
to  him  absurd.  What  sort  of  a  discussion 
followed   the  reports  do  not  tell. 

The  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  is 

undertaking  a  hard  fight  in  its  endeavor  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  forbid- 
ding Sunday  dramatic  performances  in  the- 
aters. One  New  Y'ork  theater  has  been  an 
especially  flagrant  offender,  and  last  week 
one  of  its  proprietors  was  arrested.  A  war- 
rant was  also  out  for  another,  State  Sena- 
tor Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  well  known  as 
"  Dry  Dollar  Sullivan,"  a  barkeeper  and  lo- 
cal politician.  He,  however,  avoided  arrest 
hy  going  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  The  law  is 
very  clear,  nnd  the  society  should  have  the 
full  support  of  the  community. 


FINANCIAL. 


An  Elastic    National    Currency. 

The  most  iutoresting  passages  in  Secretary 
Gnge's  annual  report  are  those  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  need  of  elasticity  in  the  cur- 
rency, and  of  legislation  to  affirm  the  gold 
standard.    The  annual  statistics,  with  which 
the  public  was  already  familiar— those  show- 
ing the  receipts,  the  great  cash  balance,  the 
unprecedented  gold  holdings  of  the  Treasury, 
;uk1  the  great  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
—prove,  as  he  says,  that  the  Government  has 
never  been  in  a  position  more  favorable  for 
legislation  designed  to  improve  the  currency 
and  the  banking  laws.     Legislation  is  ear- 
nestly  desired,    first,    with    respect    to     the 
money  standard,  and,  second,  for  "  a  better 
adaptation  of  our  currency  system  to  the  re- 
quirements of   expanding  trade  and   indus- 
try."   Tlie  Republicans  in  both  the  Senate 
and   the   House   have   prepared   bills   for  a 
clear  affirmation  of  the  gold  standard,  with 
provisions  which  will  enable  and  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  preserve  and 
protect  that  standard  at  all  times.    We  may 
assume  that  with  respect  to  the  first  of  the 
Secretary's  two  subjects  of  needed  legisla- 
tion,  Congress  will  speedily  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  earnest  and  forcible  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  and  himself,  for 
the  Senate    and    the    House  will    doubtless 
agree  as  to  the  chief  provisions  of  the  two 
pending  bills   concerning  the  standard  and 
the  banks'  circulating  notes,  altho  the  Sen- 
ate's  scheme  for   refunding  $849,000,000  of 
outstanding  bonds,  by  a  new  issue  with  in- 
terest at  2  per  cent,  for  thirty  years,  may  be 
defeated. 

Thei'e  remains  for  consideration  some  plan 
for  making  the  volume  of  currency  elastic, 
some  scheme  of  new  legislation  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  note  currency  may 
and  will  expand  when  expansion  is  needed — 
especially  in  the  season  when  the  crops  are 
"  moved  "—and  will  contract  automatically 
when  the  extraordinary  demand  ceases.  The 
House  Caucus  Committee,  in  framing  its 
bill,  left  this  branch  of  the  currency  question 
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to  be  considered  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  soon  to  be  appointed. 
The  Caucus  Committee's  bill,  now  pending, 
will,  it  is  estimated,  iticrease  the  bank  note 
circulation  (now  about  $239,000,000)  by  about 
$24,000,000,  on  account  of  the  provision  al- 
lowing banks  to  issue  notes  up  to  the  par 
value  of  their  deposited  bonds,  and  the  pro- 
posed shifting  of  tax  from  circulation  to  capi- 
tal would  promote  additional  increase,  but 
the  bill  goes  no  further  in  the  direction  of  en- 
larging the  volume,   and     these    provisions 
would  not  impart  the  quality  of  elasticity. 
The  authors  of  the  Senate  bill's  refunding 
scheme  think  that  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed long-term  two-per-cent.  bonds  the  vol- 
ume of  the  bank  circulation  would  be  great- 
ly enlarged.     It  is   reported   to  be   Senator 
Aldrich's  opinion  that  the  increase  would  be 
from  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000.    This  is  a 
guess,  however,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
refunding  plan  will     be     rejected    by    the 
House.     Sooner  or  later  Congress  must  ear- 
nestly consider  plans  to  make  the  national 
currency  flexible  by  enabling  banks  to  trans- 
form temporarily  a  part  of  their  commercial 
credit    currency    into    circulating    notes    to 
meet  the  demand,  in  certain  months  of  the 
j'ear,  which  this  credit  currency  in  the  form 
of  checks  and  drafts  cannot  satisfy.     The 
Secretary,  a  practical  banker,  contributes  to 
the  literature  of  the  question  an  admirably 
clear  and  instructive  description  of  the  evo- 
lution and  functions  of  banks,  with  examples 
of  the  injurious  effect  of     the    restrictions 
which  now  prevent  that  flexibility  which  is 
so  much  to  be  desired. 


Sales  of   Bank    and    Trust    Company 

Stocks  during  the  past  week  : 

BANKS. 

America i5il4  I  Manhattan  Co 265^ 

Commerce 360     1  Merchants' 175}^ 

Corn  Exchange 27514, 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Morton 421 

Title    Guarantee    and 

Trust 400 

Trust  Co.  of  America.  .230 
United  States 1650 


Bankers' 214% 

City 391 

Colonial 39554 

International    Bank- 
ing and  Trust 161 


INSURANCE. 


The    Anti-Rebate    Compact. 

The  three  following  letters  from  presi- 
dents of  life  insurance  companies  on  the 
Antl-liebafe  Compact,  which  is  just  now  ex- 
citing considerable  comment  in  the  insurance 
world,  cannot  fail  to  interest. 

I. 
John  M.   Pattison, 

.  Pkesident  of  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 

You  ask  me  to  give  briefly  my  views  upon 
the  general  subject  of  "  The  Anti-Rebate 
Compact." 

The  compact  was  entered  into  some  few 
years  ago  to  obtain  a  "  solemn  pledge  "  prin- 
cipally from  one  or  two  large  companies,  and 
possibly  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  that  they 
would  not  in  the  future  permit  rebating  on 
tlie  part  of  their  respective  agents.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  twenty-five  other  com- 
panies, making  thirty  in  all,  joined  in  the 
pledge.  It  was  believed  then,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved now,  that  any  and  every  company 
could  prevent  rebating  on  the  part  of  its 
own  agents  if  it  desired  so  to  do.  The  agree- 
ment failed  fully  to  accomplish  the  object 
Intended,  simply  because  a  few  of  the  com- 
panies have  not  kept  their  pledge.  Hence, 
some  of  the  companies  have  tried  to  with- 
draw or  have  given  notice  that  they  have 
withdrawn,  l)ecause  they  were  disappointed 
in  the  failure  of  the  few  to  keep  the  pledge; 
some  because  they  claimed  the  compact  is  no 
longer  binding,  or  because  they  contemplate 
other  ways  of  their  own;  and  some  are  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  withdraw  in  order  to  do 
or  permit  to  be  done  what  they  had  pledged 
themselves  not  to  do. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  Anti-Rebate 
Pledge,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  was  as 
follows: 

'■  IF/icrcas,  The  rebate  of  insurance  premiums 
lias  I)eooiiie  iin  admitted  evil  of  suoli  magnitude 
that  tlie  legislatures  of  twenty-one  States  have 
enacted  laws  forbidding  rebates  and  providing 
penalties  for  violations  of  such  laws;  and 

"  Whrreax.  Life  insurance  companies  have 
placed  themselves  on  record  without  exception 
as  believing  that  the  discontinuance  of  rebating, 
whether   prohibited    by    law   or   not,    would    be 


equally  for  the  best  interests  of  the  insured,  the 
agent  and  the  company." 

The  real  object  was  to  secure  the  pledges 
of  the  few  companies  that  were  open  vio- 
lators of  the  law,  and  to  secure  assurance 
tliat  the  officers  and  managers  of  these  com- 
panies with  the  methods  adopted,  would 
stop  it  altogether.  This  object  was  not  ac- 
complished, because  these  few  companies 
acted  in  bad  faith. 

The  conditions  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
are  approximately  the  same  now  as  then; 
therefoi-e,  if  an  Anti-Rebate  Compact  was 
necessary  or  expedient  then,  it  is  equally  so 
now;  and  if  these  few  companies  persist  in 
doing  the  business  in  utter  disregard  of  law 
and  honorable  business  methods  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  or  not  the  Anti-Rebate 
Compact  is  not  more  necessary  now  than  it 
was  then,  and  if  these  few  companies  con- 
tinue to  violate  their  solemn  pledges,  should 
not  the  Anti-Rebate  Compact  be  not  only 
kept  alive,  but  modified,  in  order  that  more 
stringent  measures  may  be  used  to  compel 
these  few  companies  to  do  their  business 
lawfully,  justly  and  honorably,  or  steps  may 
be  taken  to  have  them  prohibited  from  doing 
l)usiuess  in  all  States  which  have  laws  pro- 
hibiting insurance  companies  from  discrimi- 
nating against  a  majority  of  its  citizens  in 
the  interest  of  a  favored  minority. 

What  is  known  as  rebating  in  life  insur- 
ance is  not  only  unlawful  by  statute  in 
twenty-one  States,  l)ut  it  is  unlawful  by 
the  laws  relating  to  trust  funds  of  all  the 
States. 

liife  insurance,  while  it  is  a  great  business 
and  must  be  carried  on  by  the  highest  and 
best  of  business  methods,  is  not  to  l)e  classed 
with  ordinary  kinds  of  business.  The  man- 
ner of  conducting  it  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  any  ordinary  mercantile  or  commer- 
cial business. 

A  life  insurance  company  is  chartered  by 
the  State.  It  is  not  organized  nor  carried 
on  for  the  emoluments  of  its  officers  and 
managers.  It  is  organized  to  give  its  mem- 
bers, the  policyholders,  life  insin-auce  at 
actual  cost  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  few  com- 
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panies  doing  business  on  the  stock  plan). 
This  is  done  by  charging  to  all  policies  of 
the  same  age  and  same  amount  of  insurance, 
the  same  price;  and  as  this  price  is  always 
made  larger  than  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
actual  cost,  in  order  to  make  it  beyond  any 
possible  contingency  absolutely  safe,  there 
is  a  margin  left  which  is  held  by  the  direc- 
tors for  the  policyholders,  and  returned  to 
them  at  the  end  of  each  year,  or  at  stated 
periods.  These  profits  are  known  as  divi- 
dends. These  directors,  officers-  and  mana- 
gers must  and  do,  by  their  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  respective  com- 
panies, cliarge  each  policyholder,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  at  tiie  same  age,  for  the  same 
amount  of  insurance,  the  same  price,  and 
must  likewise  give  to  each  policyholder  his 
exact  share  of  the  profits  earned,  or  the  mar- 
gins saved. 

So  it  can  readily  be  understood  by  any  in- 
telligent person  that  no  officer  or  director,  or 
their  representative,  the  agent,  can  sell  a 
policy  of  life  insurance  to  one  man  at  a  less 
or  a  greater  price  than  they  charge  to  all. 
Neither  can  an  officer  or  director  give  a 
greater  or  less  dividend  to  one  policyholder 
than  he  gives  to  every  other  policyholder  of 
the  same  class,  and  the  officer  or  director 
who  violates  his  oath  and  his  duty  as  a 
trustee  by  making  a  discount  in  securing  a 
new  policylioldcr  is  no  less  guilty  than  he 
would  be  by  discounting  against  liim  after 
lie  is  a  policyholder,  in  failing  to  give  him 
his  true  share  of  the  profits  earned.  The 
fact  is  the  officer  or  director  who  will  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly  do  the  one  illegal  and 
wrongful  act,  because  of  the  so-called  busi- 
ness reason,  will  possibly  not  hesitate  to  do 
the  other  if  equal  temptation  is  offered. 

Few  people  realize  that  if  an  officer  or 
agent  delivers  a  policy  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  company,  and  the  laws  of  all  the 
States,  such  a  contract  is  illegal  and  if  not 
absolutely  void  is  certainly  voidable. 

It  may  be  seriously  considered  at  a  very 
early  date  whether  the  public  should  not  be 
warned,  through  The  Independent  and  other 
journals,  against  these  few  companies  that 
are  now  doing  their  business  dishonorably 
and  illegally.  However,  the  people  are  grad- 
ually becoming  informed  upon  the  subject, 
and    when    they    are,    (liey    will    necessarily 


lose  confidence  in  the  management  of  such 
companies.  The  companies  themselves  are 
already  suffering  from  the  demoralization; 
so  much  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  what  they 
and  others  consider  their  share  of  the  new 
business,  they  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  at  an 
increased  expense,  and  the  profits  or  divi- 
dends have  become  so  small  that  even  the 
"  estimates  "  are  being  dispensed  with. 

Life  insurance,  with  its  more  than  a  billion 
of  trust  funds,  and  its  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  policyholders,  is  too  great  a  trust  to 
be  trifled  with.  The  guardian  of  ten  chil- 
dren, heirs  of  the  same  estate,  must  treat 
each  and  all  alike.  How  much  greater  is 
tlie  trust,  the  responsibility,  and  the  duty  on 
liim  who  has  in  his  keeping  the  interests  of 
a  hundred  thousand  wards — policyholders  ? 
So  long  as  there  are  a  few  companies,  or 
even  one  company,  doing  business  wrong- 
fully, improperly  and  illegally,  it  seems  to  ' 
me  it  is  the  duty  of  all  other  companies  to 
continue  the  Anti-Rebate  Compact  or  form 
some  other  agreement  that  will  be  more  ef- 
fective. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

II. 

E.   W.   Scott, 

President  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance 
Society. 

Regarding  my  views  on  the  general  subject 
of  rebating,  I  beg  to  state  that  a  few  days 
after  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  covering 
this  question,  by  the  National  Association  of 
Ijife  Underwriters,  at  its  annual  convention, 
held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  in  July  last,  I  was 
requested  to  give  my  views  upon  the  subject 
■matter  under  consideration.  My  statement, 
then  published,  Avas  among  the  earliest,  if 
not  the  earliest  expression  of  opinion,  whicli 
followed  the  action  of  the  convention.  As 
the  question  is  further  discussed  I  am  more 
firmly  convinced  of  the  strength  of  my  posi- 
tion, which  was  taken  at  that  time,  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  policyholder  and  the 
agent.    I  stated: 

'■  I  iam  in  accord  with  the  general  purposes 
of  the  resolution,  and  will  be  pleased  to  aid  in 
accomplishing  the  result  desired  by  the  life  un- 
derwriters. Tlieir  timely  action  in  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  most  important  question  indi- 
cates earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agents 
who  make  life  insurance  a  profession  to  bring 
about  a  better  condition  of  affairs,  covering  the 
subject  matter  of  the  resolution,  and  their  franlj 
invitation    for   life   insurance  companies  to  co- 
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operate  in  this  work  is  a  most  commendable  one, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  companies 
will  quickly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  in  correcting  wliatever  evil  may 
exist.  I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  and  stated  that  more  discussion 
will  count  for  little  if  the  managers  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  do  not  unite  in  making  practi- 
cal effort  to  minimize  the  evil  complained  of, 
which  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  excessive  rate 
of  commissions  paid  by  some  companies,  and  so 
long  as  this  exists  there  will  be  more  or  less  of 
rebating.  While  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  question  of  rebating  is  considerably  exag- 
gerated, I  feel  confident  that  whatever  evil  ex- 
ists in  this  direction  can  be  remedied  by  the  co- 
operation of  companies  and  agents. 

"  Referring  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution,  I 
desire  to  repeat  that  if  the  excessive  rate  of  com- 
mission is  abolished  and  rates  adopted  along  the 
lines  suggested  at  the  life  underwriters'  conven- 
tion, the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  of  rebating  will 
be  abrogated.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  agent  who  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
large  business  and  in  accumulating  money,  ac- 
complished both,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
when  the  maximum  rate  of  commissions  did  not 
exceed  35  per  cent.,  and  I  believe  that  the  lead- 
ing agents  of  the  country,  who  make  a  profes- 
sion of  their  business,  would  gladly  welcome  a 
movement  calculated  to  remedy  any  existing 
evil,  owing  to  the  allowance  of  excessive  com- 
missions, as  pointed  out  by  the  resolution  under 
consideration  " 

Further  considering  this  question,  it  is  well 
known  that  an  Anti-Rebate  Compact  was 
entered  into  between  the  great  majority  of 
our  life  insurance  companies  in  October, 
1895.  That  compact,  as  is  also  well  known, 
has  since  been  broken,  and  thereby  lias  be- 
come inoperative  because  of  the  failure  of 
all  the  parties  to  adhere  to  it.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  would  be  best  to  drop  the  whole  subject, 
leaving  each  company  to  firmly  and  fear- 
lessly deal  with  each  case  that  may  arise, 
unless  all  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
will  come  together  and  carry  out  in  good 
faith  the  general  propositions  contained  in 
the  original  compact.  We  need  action  rather 
than  agitation. 

New  York  City. 

III. 

Henry  B.   vStokes, 

President  of  tiik  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

To  me  the  worst  phase  of  life  insurance  to- 
day is  the  evil  and  harmful  results  arising 
from  the  debauching  of  the  business  through 
rebating.  When  the  anti-rebate  agreement 
was  formed  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  companies  signed  the  same  in  good  faith 
"1  and  with  the  intention  of  living  up  to  their 
pledges,  but  an  abnormal  ambition  for  new 


business  on  the  part  of  certain  companies 
caused  them  to  wink  at  rebating  on  the  part 
of  their  agents,  thus  rendering  that  part  of 
the  compact  of  no  effect— a  chain  is  no 
.stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 

The  probabilities  are  that  if  a  new  agree- 
ment is  formed  it  would  share  the  same  fate 
as  the  old  one  (whose  obsequies  we  are  now 
engaged  in),  and  for  the  same  reasons.  At 
tlie  time  the  original  agreement  was  made  it 
seemed  strong  and  sound,  yet  within  the  first 
year  it  shows  its  utter  worthlessness  as  a 
check  on  the  "  rebating  companies." 

The  subject  is  of  such  a  vital  and  far- 
reaching  nature  that  it  is  with  great  hesi- 
tancy I  offer  any  suggestion,  especially  so 
as  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  and  is  to  submit  its  report 
shortly.  After  looking  at  the  question  from 
various  standpoints  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  way  to  obtain  the  desired  result  would 
be  a  general  agreement  by  all  the  companies 
and  the  agents  to  the  reduction  of  the  first 
year's  commission  and  the  increasing  of  a 
limited  number  of  renewals  and  the  absolute 
abandonment  of  the  offer  of  any  bonus,  at 
any  time,  for  new  business.  Such  an  agree- 
ment, to  be  worth  anything,  would  have  to 
be  entered  into  by  all,  or  practically  all,  of 
the  companies,  which  1  am  afraid  would  be 
very  difficult  to  bring  about.  If  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  the  first  year's  commission 
was  entered  into  only  by  a  few  of  the  com- 
panies the  result  would  be  that  those  compa- 
nies that  remained  outside  of  the  agreement 
and  retained  the  old  scale  of  commission 
would  surely  draw  away  very  many  of  the 
agents  of  such  companies  as  were  in  the 
agreement. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  even  if  the  first 
year's  commission  were  reduced  to  a  proper 
basis,  the  agents  would  still  rebate.  True. 
But  with  the  commission  on  a  normal  basis, 
no  agent  would  be  able  to  offer  a  rebate  large 
enough  to  prove  attractive  to  that  undesira- 
ble class  of  business  which  does  not  stay  on 
the  books,  but  next  year  goes  to  another 
company  for  another  rebate. 

I  think  that  we  will  all  agree  that,  outside 
of  the  purely  moral  phase  of  the  question, 
the  great  harm  of  rebating  comes  from  the 
undesirable  class  of  business  that  it  attracts. 

New  York  City. 
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Pebbles. 


Puzzles. 


Nkvkii    look 
iii  the  binding. - 


gift    book,    except 


a    Christmas 
-Puck. 

.  . .  ."  Have  you  heard  of  the  new  disease  that 
has  broken  out  among  the  400?"  "No;  what 
is  it?"     "  Automobilionsness." — Brooklyn  Life, 

.  . .  .By  Inferekce. — Willie  (at  his  lessons)  : 
"Say,  pa,  what's  a  fortification?"  Pa:  "A 
fortification,  my  son,  is  a  large  fort."  Willie: 
"Then  is  a  ratification  a  large  rat?" — Chicago 
JS'etvs. 

.  . .  .Many  a  queer  bit  does  the  early  Christ- 
mas shopper  catch  in  the  stores  nowadays. 
Said  one  motherly  looking  searcher  through 
piles  of  children's  books :  "  Here's  dog  stories 
and  cat  stories.  Have  you  any  horse  tales?  " — 
Rochester  Democrat. 

..The  Savage  Bachelor:  "I  don't  see  why  a 
man  should  get  married  when  a  good  parrot  can 
be  bought  for  twenty-five  dollars."  The  Sweet 
Young  Thing:  "  As  usual,  woman  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage. A  grizzly  bear  can't  be  bought  for  less 
than  ten  times  that." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

...."How  do  you  do?"  said  the  affable  re- 
porter. "I  thought  I  would  drop  in  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  one  hundredth  birthday  anniver- 
sary and  smoke  a  friendly  pipe  with  you." 
"  Why,"  hesitatingly  responded  the  venerable 
man,  "  I  know  it  is  dreadfully  unconventional 
for  a  centenarian,  but  the  truth  is,  young  man, 
I  have  never  learned  to  smoke."  Then  silence 
reigned  for  the  next  five  minutes,  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  sound  of  the  reporter  gasping 
for  breath. — Chicago   Tribune. 

.  . .  .The  Modern  Magazine. — The  magazine 
editor  calls  his  assistant  to  the  awe-inspiring 
precincts  of  the  sanctum.  "  Have  you,"  he 
asked.  "  accepted  that  poem  on  '  The  Power  of 
Love,'  by  .Tohn  L.  Fitz-.Teffries?  "  "  It  is  done," 
replies  the  assistant.  "  Well !  Here  Is  an  ar- 
ticle on  'Higher  Culture,'  by  Richard  Broker; 
an  essay  on  '  Business  Life,'  by  Professor  Greek- 
root  ;  another  on  '  American  Politics,'  by  the 
Rev.  Darkhearse,  and  yet  another  on  the  '  Effi- 
cacy of  Prayer,'  by  Senator  Banna.  See  that 
they  are  paid  for  at  once.  But  who  is  the  man 
that  waits  in  the  anteroom?"  "He  says  he 
is  a  great  author."  "An  author!  Show  him 
the  door.     I  have  no  time  for  authors." — Life. 

.  . .  .Place,  a  New  York  court  room.  Time, 
the  present.  The  Learned  Counsel  for  the  De- 
fense: "  Look  me  in  the  eve,  sir."  The  Candi- 
date: "Which  eye?".  The  Counsel:  "Take 
your  choice.  Either  eye  will  answer.  All 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  listen.  Supposing  the 
negative  influence  of  a  contradictory  impulse 
to  commit  violent  assault  upon  a  fellow  creature 
should  be  indicated  to  you  by  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  in  contradistinction  to  the  testimony 
of  the  experts,  would  you  feel  obliged  to  render 
a  verdict  of  o'uiltv.  or  per  contra?"  The  Can- 
didate (affably)  :  "Not  at  the  present  price  of 
nails."  Tlie  Learned  Counsel:  "  Again.  If  a 
nugatory  tho  silent  influence  was  cornered  by  a 
determination  to  utilize  the  soui'ces  of  an  hered- 
itary impulse  to  slay,  coupled  with  a  fantastic 
desire  to  slay  in  unusual  numbers,  could  you 
under  those  circumstances,  or  any  others,  de- 
liberately impugn  his  honesty  and  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  by  descending  to  the  plane 
of  the  thoughtless  and  innocently  wicked  by 
agreeing  upon  a  verdict  of  guilty — or  not 
guilty?  "  7'hc  Candidate:  "  Will  you  please  say 
that  all  over  again?"  The  Learned  Counsel: 
"  Certainly  not — T  couldn't.  Why  don't  you 
answei-?"  The  Candidnte:  "Well,  there's  no 
credit  in  answering  a  simple  thing  like  that." 
The  Counsel  for  the  Defense:  "  Excused  for 
cause.  Step  down,  sir."  Coui^J;  thereupon  ad- 
journs.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

To  OuK  Puzzlers:  Instead  of  the  usual  weekly' 
prize,  The  Independent  offers,  for  the  best  pu/zlc, 
or  budget  of  puzzles,  received  during  December,  a 
fine  Eastman  kodak,  vahied  at  twenty  dollars.  It 
takes  a  4  X  5  picture.  All  puzzles  competing  must 
be  received  at  the  office  of  The  Independent  be- 
fore January  1st. 

NUMERICAL    ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  seven  letters.  My  1,  4,  7 
is  a  common  abbreviation  ;  my  2,  3  is  a  feminine 
nickname ;  my  4  never  speaks  for  any  one  but 
itself :  my  4,  5  will  make  it  plain ;  my  1,  2,  3,  4 
is  more  than  half  of  all,  yet  only  half;  my  1,  3, 
4,  5,  6  might  give  you  pain ;  my  7  begins  all 
speech  aud  puts  an  end  to  all  discussions ;  my 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  is  an  appellation  of  a  portion 
of  mankind.  s.  M.  mac  neill. 

CHECKERED    SQUARE. 


The  words  (of  seven  letters  each)  read  the 
same  across  and  downward. 

1,  To  exult  in  an  advantage  gained;  2,  the 
whole  of  anything ;  3,  a  person  of  rank ;  4,  the 
season  of  reaping.  mart  a.  kichaeds. 

BIBLICAL  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  and 
placed  one  below  another  the  central  letters  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  man  of  whom  it  was  said 
there  should  be  none  like  him. 

Reading  across  :  1,  A  foreign  king  who  once 
invaded  .Terusalem  and  took  from  the  temple  the 
gold  shields  which  Solomon  had  made ;  2,  the 
yield  of  the  rod  of  Levi ;  3,  an  architect  inspired 
of  God ;  4,  a  great  man  who  built  a  navy ;  5,  a 
mighty  man  who  slew  six  hundred  Philistines 
with  an  ox-goad ;  6,  a  wicked  king  who  was  not 
buried  in  the  same  sepulchre  with  the  other 
kings ;  7,  that  which  David  feigned.  Rew. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OP  NOVEMBER  30th. 
Chakade. — Ham-mock. 

LiTKKAKY  Celebbities.— '1,  More;  2,  Motley  ;  3, 
Coffin  ;  4,  Stone ;  5,  Kirk  ;  6,  North  ;  7,  Churchill ; 
8  Goode;  9,  Blackstone ;  10.  Sterne;  11,  Earle ; 
12,  Haven;  13,  Wilde;  14,  Winter;  15,  Hall;  16, 
Park  :  17,  Hill  ;  18,  Gray  ;  19,  Moss  ;  20,  Black  ;  21, 
White  ;  22,  Young  ;  23,  Child  ;  24,  Hardy  ;  25,  Hag- 
gard ;  20,  Tennant;  27.  Lover:  28,  Miller:  29, 
Mill;  30,  Baker:  31,  Cook:  32,  Cooper;  33,  Dyer; 
34,  Mason  ;  35,  Fisher  ;  36.  Butler  ;  37,  Taylor ;  38, 
Draper;  39,  Gilder:  40,  Goldsmith;  41.  Farmer; 
42,  Barnes  ;  43,  Newman  ;  44,  Prime  ;  45,  Howe ; 
46,  Harte  ;  47,  Cable  ;  48,  Knight :  49,  Abbott ;  50, 
Pope  ;  51,  Story  ;  52.  Page  ;  53,  Palmer  :  54,  Sav- 
age ;  55,  Walker:  56,  Foote ;  57,  Bridges;  58, 
Brooks :  59,  Marsh  :  60,  Fields ;  61,  Green ;  62, 
May  ;  63,  Ames  :  64,  Very  ;  65,  Scott ;  66,  Dickens ; 
67,"  Shakespeare  ;  68,  Wise ;  69,  Whittier ;  70, 
Sills;  71.  Holmes;  72,  Chambers; 
Smiles;  75,  Helps;  76,  Motherwell 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 


73,  Paine;  74, 
77,  Key. 


There  is  no  blossom   in  the  field ; 

The  fierce  winds  lash  the  naked  wood; 
Barren  aud  cold,  the  grey  hills  yield 

Their  hearts  to  wintry  solitude  ; 
Night  folds  its  dusk  across  the  sheen  of  day. 

And  black  November  sows  the  seeds  of  May. 
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The  Gold  Standard  bill  pre- 

The  Currency  ^^j    ^      ^^^    Republican 

Bill  Passed 

Caucus      Committee      was 

passed  in  the  House  on  Monday  last,  after 
one  week's  debate,  by  a  vote  of  190  to  150, 
eleven  Democrats  standing  with  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  affirmative.  This  result  had 
been  foreseen,  as  it  was  known  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  that  the  bill  had  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  Republican  members  and  of 
at  least  twelve  Democrats,  some  of  whom, 
however,  would  probably  decline  to  vote  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  Mr.  Driggs,  of 
Brooklyn;  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Levy  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  New 
York,  Democrats,  had  spoken  in  support  of 
the  bill.  There  was  no  vote  upon  any  sub- 
stitute or  amendment  calling  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one.  The  Democrats  were  quite  willing  to 
avoid  such  a  vote,  which  would  have  dis- 
closed on  their  side  of  the  House  the  revolt 
of  a  considerable  minority,  and  they  were 
favored  in  this  matter  by  the  terms  of  the 
special  order  governing  the  proceedings, 
which  excluded  the  consideration  of  a  sub- 
stitute, except  by  unanimous  consent.  On 
Saturday,  the  closing  day  of  the  debate, 
when  Republicans  asserted  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  afraid  to  offer  a  silver  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Richardson  replied  that  the  spe- 
cial order  barred  the  way.  Whereupon  the 
Republicans  suggested  that  the  Democrats 
should  ask  for  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Bailey,  with  a  silver  amendment  in  his  hand, 
made  the  request,  but  it  was  declared  to  be 
out  of  order  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
When  the  committee  rose,  Mr.  Overstreet 
asked  tliat  by  unanimous  consent  the  spe- 


cial order  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  the 
Democrats  to  offer  a  silver  substitute.  Mr. 
Driggs,  of  Brooklyn,  Gold  Democrat,  came 
to  the  aid  of  his  party  associates  with  an  ob- 
jection, and  thus  was  avoided  an  official  rec- 
ord of  the  division  in  the  Democratic  party 
upon  the  chief  plank  of  the  platform  of  1896. 


The  Republican  National 
The  Political     Committee,  at  a  meeting  in 

Washington  last  week,  de- 
cided that  the  national  convention  shall  be 
held  on  June  19th  in  Philadelphia.  On  the 
first  ballot  the  vote  was  as  follows:  Chicago, 
20;  Philadelphia,  13;  St.  Louis,  9;  New 
York,  7.  The  second  gave  Philadelphia  25 
votes,  against  24  for  Chicago.  The  meeting 
was  a  very  harmonious  one.  The  renomina- 
tion  of  President  McKinley,  by  acclama- 
tion, was  regarded  by  all  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. For  the  second  place  Secretary 
Root  appears  to  be  the  choice  of  a  majority 
of  the  politicians  in  Washington.  In  an  ad- 
dress designed  to  convince  the  committee 
that  the  convention  should  be  held  in  New 
York,  Senator  Depew  remarked  that  the 
President  would  receive  an  immediate  and 
unanimous  nomination,  and  that  the  keynote 
of  the  platform  would  be  "  gold  and  glory." 
Mr.  Payne  did  not  offer  his  resolution  for  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  delegates  from 
certain  Southern  States,  as  It  was  opposed 
by  Chairman  Hanna  and  the  President,  al- 
tho  he  told  the  committee  that  in  his  opin- 
ion both  justice  and  expediency  called  for 
the  proposed  change.  In  Kentucky  Gover- 
nor Taylor  was  inaugurated  on  the  12th.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  decisions  favorable 
to  Taylor  in  the  several  contests  were  made 
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by  Democratic  judges,  one  of  whom  wus  a 
member  of  Goebel's  Executive  Committee. 
Many  interesting  municipal  elections  took 
place  in  Massachusetts  on  the  12th.  Altho 
a  considerable  Democratic  majority  had 
been  shown  in  Boston  at  the  last  two  elec- 
tions, Thomas  N.  Hart,  Republican,  was 
elected  Mayor  this  time  by  2,084  plurality 
over  Gen.  P.  A.  Collins,  Democrat,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  John  R.  Murphy. 
The  Democrats  had  declined  to  nominate 
him  for  Mayor,  and  therefore  he  induced  his 
followers  to  vote  against  Collins.  The  eight- 
hour  day  for  city  employees  was  carried  at 
the  polls  in  the  cities  where  it  was  an  issue 
—in  Boston  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one.  Nine 
cities  voted  for  license,  and  flve— Cambridge, 
Chelsea,  Beverly,  Everett  and  Melrose— 
against  it.  In  several  of  the  larger  cities 
the  vote  on  this  question  was  very  close.  A 
Socialist  gain  was  noticeable  in  Newbury- 
port.  The  new  Mayor  in  Boston  opposes  the 
use  of  State  police.  The  city  gave  a  large 
majority  against  relaying  the  street  car  rails 
which  were  removed  from  Tremont  Street 
when  the  subway  was  opened.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  the  President's  memorable  order  of 
May  29th  was  sharply  attacked.  It  is  said 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elections  will 
report  against  the  seating  of  Quay,  and  that 
the  administration  would  be  pleased  If  spe- 
cial sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Cali- 
fornia Legislatures  should  be  held  at  once 
for  the  election  of  Senators. 


The  first  test  vote  in  the 
Democrats  and     genate  upon  a  question  in- 
Fihpinos  volving   the   Government's 

policy  in  the  Philippines  was  taken  on  the 
14th  inst.  A  recent  dispatch  from  Manila 
repeated  a  story  told  by  Spanish  prisoners 
concerning  the  affair  in  Subig  Bay  in  July 
of  last  year.  They  asserted  that  the  "  Con- 
cord "  and  the  "  Raleigh  "  were  in  company 
with  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  insurgents 
which  carried  the  Filipino  flag.  Mr.  Petti- 
grew,  of  South  Dakota,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  in- 
form the  Senate  whether  a  vessel  flying  this 
flag  was  ever  accompanied  by  American 
war  ships  and  whether  the  flag  of  "  the 
Philippine  Republic "  was  ever  saluted  by 


Admiral  Dewey  or  any  vessel  in  his  flee| 
after  the  battle  of  Manila.  A  motion  to  laj 
this  resolution  on  the  table  was  carried  by 
vote  of  41  to  20,  nineteen  Democrats  joining 
Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the  negative,  because  thq 
resolution  was  recognized  by  them,  as  bj 
their  opponents,  as  an  attempt  to  embarraa 
the  Government,  On  the  same  day  ther^ 
were  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Mississippi,  two  joint  resolutions 
designed  to  set  forth  the  policy  of  a  majority 
of  the  Democrats  concerning  the  Filipinos. 
One  gives  independence  to  the  insurgents 
upon  condition  that  they  agree  to  repay  to 
us  the  $20,000,000  paid  to  Spain  under  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and  convey  to  the  United 
States  sites  for  a  naval  station  and  several 
coaling  stations.  It  also  provides  that  we 
shall  defend  them  for  ten  years  against  iO'^l 
terference  by  foreign  Powers.  The  second 
directs  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire 
whether  the  constitutional  prohibition  of 
slavery  and  the  statutory  prohibition  of 
polygamy  have  not  been  violated  in  the 
agreement  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Sulu  Is- 
lands. Both  were  referred  to  the  new  Com-, 
mittee  on  Insular  Affairs.  They  had  beeil^l 
shown  to  and  approved  by  several  promi- 
nent Democratic  members,  but  not  shown,  it 
is  said,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Democratic 
leader  in  the  House.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  are  not  united  oiH^I 
the  questions  involved  in  the  Government's 
course  concerning  the  Philippines.  The  new 
oi-ganization  of  the  Senate  committees  by  the 
Republicans  .gives  commanding  influence  to 
the  supporters  of  the  administration's  policy. 


At  the  nineteenth  annual 
The  Federation  convention  of  the  Fede- 
ration of  Labor,  which 
was  attended  by  delegates  representing 
about  800,000  members  of  trade  unions, 
President  Gompers  argued  that  the  Fili- 
pinos should  at  once  be  permitted  to  set  up 
an  independent  government.  While  the 
question  of  the  islands  and  the  principles 
involved  were  of  vital  moment,  there  was 
"  beneath  it  all,"  he  said 

"  the  purpose  of  those  who  have  lost  faitii  in 
the  principles  of  onr  republic,  those  wlio  have 
no  confidence  in  or  reliance  upon  the  honor, 
honesty,   and   stability   of  our  people  and  our 
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form  of  government,  and  who  aim  to  erect  a 
throne  of  despotism  upon  the  tomb  of  freedom, 
whose  initiatory  step  is  a  large  standing  army, 
and  who,  with  militarism  rampant,  hope  to  crush 
out  the  memory  of,  and  the  aspiration  for,  true 
liberty  and  freedom  for  all  our  people." 

He  denounced  General  Ludlow  for  sup- 
pressing the  general  strike  in  Havana.  Or- 
ganized labor  was  deeply  concerned,  he  said, 
in  "  the  swift  and  intense  concentration  of 
industries,"  realizing  that  unless  this  should 
be  "  confronted  successfully  by  an  equal 
or  superior  power,  there  is  economic  danger 
and  political  subjugation  in  store  for  all;  " 
but  the  interstate  commerce  and  anti-trust 
laws  had  "  been  the  very  instruments  to  de- 
prive labor  of  the  benefit  of  organized 
effort."  All  the  propositions  for  preventing 
"  the  natural  concentration  of  industry " 
which  he  had  observed  would  be  more  in- 
jurious to  the  working  people  than  to  the 
trusts.  They  would  be  compelled  to  endure 
the  evil  of  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  trusts 
upon  politics  until  they  should  understand 
that  "  the  state  is  by  right  theirs "  and 
should  finally  "  come  to  their  own."  The 
convention  adopted,  with  only  three  dele- 
gates dissenting,  a  resolution  opposing  sub- 
sidy legislation  generally,  and  another  de- 
claring opposition  to  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
until  shipbuilders  cease  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence against  legislation  for  an  eight-hour 
working  day. 


Cuba  and 
Porto   Rico 


The  nomination  of  Gen.  Leon- 
ard Wood  to  be  Major-Genex'al 
of  Volunteers  was  confirmed 
on  the  12th  inst.,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  was  appointed  Military  Governor  of 
Cuba,  to  succeed  Maj.-Gen.  John  R.  Brooke, 
who  has  held  the  office  for  a  year.  General 
Brooke  is  ordei'ed  to  return  to  Washington, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  may  be  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  General 
Wood  had  several  conferences  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  Root,  and  he  sailed 
for  Havana  on  Saturday  last.  His  duties 
will  be  civil  rather  than  military,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed Civil  Governor  if  there  had  not  been 
I  so  much  opposition  in  Cuba  to  the  proposed 
substitution  of  a  civil  for  the  military  ruler. 


General  Wood's  policy  will  be  like  that 
which  he  has  pursued  so  successfully  at 
Santiago.  He  wants  good  schools,  good 
roads  and  good  courts,  and  will  try  to  pro- 
vide them  for  the  Cubans  without  any  de- 
lay that  can  be  avoided.  The  appointment 
appears  to  be  approved  generally  in  Cuba, 
altho  some  of  the  Havana  newspapers  are 
displeased.  The  sincerity  of  their  criticism 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  a  prom- 
inent paper  commended  the  appointment  on 
one  page,  which  is  printed  in  Spanish,  and 
attacked  it  on  the  adjoining  page,  which  is 
printed  in  English.  The  Mayor  of  Tunis,  a 
small  town  near  Holguin,  has  delivered  to 
the  military  authorities  three  field  guns,  ten 
thousand  rifles  and  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
munition, all  of  which  had  been  hidden  near 
that  town  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Davis's  urgent  recommendation  that 
something  be  done  to  relieve  the  general  de- 
pression in  Porto  Rico  has  been  considered 
by  the  Cabinet,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  ask  in  a  special  message  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  tariff  barrier.  At  the  recent 
election  in  Ponce  the  Republican  party  had 
a  majority  of  1,700. 


To  all  appearances  the  Fili- 

Aguinaldo'in     ^^.^^    Government    has    col- 

Hiding  1         J        ^         ,. 

*•  lapsed.       One     by     one     its 

principal  leaders  have  been  taken  captive  or 
surrendered,  and  now  Mabiui,  recognized  on 
every  hand  as  the  ablest  of  them  all,  has 
been  taken  near  Bayambang  as  he  was  try- 
ing to  make  his  way  across  country.  Re- 
ports have  varied  with  regard  to  Aguinaldo, 
some  affirming  that  he  is  passing  south  to 
reach  Cavite,  but  that  has  been  denied,  and 
the  fact  that  Bulacan  province  has  been  de- 
clared free  from  insurgents  would  indicate 
that  he  can  scarcely  join  the  forces,  which 
are  still  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the 
southern  province.  According  to  the  latest 
information,  he  is  in  disguise  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  his  generals,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  the  province  of  Cagayan.  the 
extreme  northeastern  province  of  Luzon. 
Spanish  prisoners  have  been  coming  in  by 
the  hundreds  and  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans have  also  been  released.  The  Ameri- 
can forces  In  the  north  have  been  divided 
up  into  comparatively  small  parties  and  are 
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scouring  the  country  in  every  direction, 
breaking  up  the  companies  of  Filipinos,  who 
are  little  more  than  bandits.  The  navy  is 
liolding  all  the  more  important  places  around 
the  coast  and  there  seems  to  be  no  outlet. 
In  view  of  these  continued  victories  Presi- 
dent McKinley  has  directed  General  Otis  to 
throw  open  the  ports  of  the  Philippines  to 
commerce  as  rapidly  as  he  can  garrison 
them  with  troops  no  longer  needed  for  ac- 
tive field  operations,  and  it  is  believed  that 
30,000  men  can  speedily  be  spared  for  gar- 
rison duty,  leaving  20,000  effective  for  any 
campaigns  made  necessary  in  Luzon  and 
other  islands  where  a  show  of  force  may 
still  be  made.  Thus  Subig  has  already  been 
opened  and  Dagupan,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  railway,  will  undoubtedly  be  opened 
very  soon.  Troops  are  expected  to  occupy 
Aparri,  the  most  northern  part,  in  a  few 
days,  and  there  will  then  be  opened  the 
valley  of  the  Cagayan  river.  Zamboanga 
in  Mindanao  has  probably  already  been  gar- 
risoned, and  on  every  hand  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  prompt  return  of  prosperity.  A 
significant  thing  occurred  in  Cebu.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  tribunal  was  held  and  the  local 
president  announced  that  seven  friars  had 
arrived  in  the  island,  and  called  for  a  public 
expression  of  the  course  to  be  adopted  to- 
ward them.  After  a  debate  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  aslJ  the  American  authori- 
ties to  expel  the  friars  as  agitators  whose 
presence  was  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the 
island. 


General  Castro,  the  recent 
Peace  in  usurper  of  the  Venezuelan 
Venezuela  presidency,  has  finally  restored 
peace  in  the*  republic  by  uttex'ly  defeating 
Genei'al  Hernandes  last  week  in  a  place 
near  Tocuyo,  in  the  province  of  Barque- 
simeto.  General  Hernandes,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  released  from  prison  when 
the  victorious  Castro,  some  weeks  ago,  en- 
tered Caracas.  Under  cover  of  the  night  he 
fled  the  city  with  1,000  followers,  and  un- 
gratefully turned  on  his  liberator.  Now  that 
peace  is  restored  Castro  will  submit  to  the 
formality  of  a  popular  election,  and  will  then 
receive  the  constitutional  right  to  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  the  oflice  be  now  holds.  A 


small  revolution  is  in  progress  in  Guate- 
mala, caused  it  is  said  by  the  chronic  finan- 
cial situation,  but  we  shall  probably  not  hear 
from  it  again.  The  Colombian  revolution 
has  paralyzed  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  nation  to  a  most  distressing  degree,  and 
altho  the  Government  forces  have  had  by 
far  the  best  of  it  so  far,  the  rebels  may 
make  one  more  effort,  for  the  latest  dis- 
patches say  that  1,200  rifles  and  1,500,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  have  been  smuggled 
to  the  rebel  army. 


British 
Disasters 


The  three  armies  advancing  to 
the    relief    of    Ladysmith    and 


Kimberley,   and  to    the    attack 
on  Bloemfontein,   have  each  suffered  a  se- 
rious repulse,  which  is  practically  a  stinging] 
defeat,  altho  not  so  in  actual  form.   The  first 
to  meet  with  this  repulse  was  the  army  of' 
General   Gatacre,   advancing  from   Molteno 
on  the  road  toward  the  Free  State  capital. 
Moving  out  in  the  night  he  fell  upon  thei| 
Boer  camp   on  Stormberg  Mountain,  strong- 
ly intrenched,  altho  defended  by  a  compar-l 
atively  small  force.    Another  Boer  force  ad-j 
vanced   upon   the   flank    and   subjected   hlaj 
troops  to  a  sharp  cross  fire  with  such  telling] 
effect  as  to  compel  his  withdrawal  to  Mol-I 
teno.    Scarcely  had  the  news  of  this  reached] 
the   wox'ld   when   word   came   that   General  | 
Methuen,  who  had  fought  his  way  so  suc- 
cessfully from  Hopetown  to  within  sight  of  j 
Kimberley,  and  had  won,  even  at  very  heavy' 
cost,  the  battle  of  Modder  River,  had  beeni 
misled  by  his  guides  into  a  Boer  ambuscade] 
at  Maagersfontein,   and    had    been    drivenl 
back  with  great  loss.    Then  all  eyes  werel 
turned    toward    General    BuUer,    advancing] 
toward  Ladysmith.    It  was  supposed  that  he  J 
would  surely  succeed,  even  where  others  had 
failed.    There  was  general  dismay  when  the] 
news  came  that  he,  too,  had  suffered  terri- 
l)ly  in  an  attempted  advance,  and  been  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  his  intrenchments  j 
after  a  loss  of  a  large  number  of  troops,  and,  I 
what  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  eleven 
guns.       The    Boers    having    destroyed    the  I 
bridge  across  the  Tugela  River, he  undertook, 
to  avail  himself  of  two  fords,  a  brigade  be- 
ing sent  to  each.    The  one  on  the  left,  it  was 
found,  would  be  unable  to  cross  and  every 
effort  was  centered  upon  the  other.    The  at- 
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tack  was  made  with  gi-oat  gallantry,  but 
just  at  the  very  crisis  it  was  found  that  the 
artillery  which  was  to  support  the  attack 
had  been  led  by  the  impetuosity  of  its  com- 
manding officer  into  a  position  where  it  was 
almost  surrounded  by  Boer  troops  behind  the 
rocks  and  subjected  to  a  cross  fire  that 
mowed  down  horses  and  men.    With  the  ut- 


7,630.  There  is  a  large  per  cent,  of  loss  of 
high  officers.  The  Marquis  of  Westmlnstei" 
was  killed,  as  also  General  Wauchope,  one 
of  the  most  popular  generals  in  the  army 
and  a  man  who  had  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction. Field  Marshal  Roberts  also  lost 
a  son,  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  So  far 
as  can  be  learned  the  Boer  losses  at  Maagers- 


iiiost  of  bravery  two  of  the  guns  were  with- 
ilrawn,  eleven,  however,  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boers.  Further  advance  was, 
of  course,  by  this  rendered  impossible,  and 
the  regiments  were  withdrawn  and  General 
BuUer  retired  to  his  camp  at  Chleveley,  be- 
low Colenso.  The  losses  in  each  one  of  these 
battles  were  heavy,  and  the  sum  total  of 
killed,    wounded    and    missing    is    given    as 


foutein  and  Stormberg  were  comparatively 
small.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  blunder  of 
the  guides  which  led  the  British  troops  into 
a  false  position,  the  Boers  themselves  say 
that  they  would  have  been  inevitably  de- 
feated and  forced  to  fall  back.  That  blun- 
der cost  the  English  dear.  At  the  Tugela 
River  the  Boer  loss  was  heavier,  the  how 
great  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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These  are  two-fold.      In 
Consequences   of     g^utb    Africa    they    are 

the  Defeats  •*    ^  .       i,   . 

manifest  in  what  appears 

to  be  a  general  uprising  of  the   Dutch   in 
Cape  Colony.    Details  are  not  permitted  by 
the  censorship,  but  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  thousands  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
have  joined  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  Boer  generals.    Everywhere  through- 
out the  Colony  there  is  anxiety  and  dread  of 
civil  war.      This  has  the  two-fold  effect  of 
necessitating  heavy  police  duty  throughout 
the  whole  province,  and  of  endangering  the 
connections  between  the  advancing  armies 
and  their  bases  of  supplies  on  the  coast.    In 
England  the  effect  has  been  to  solidify  the 
resolve  of  the  counti'y-    There  has  been  con- 
siderable criticism   of   the  generals   on   the 
field  for  allowing  themselves  to  be  tricked, 
as  they  were  in  each  case,  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  home  for  not  sending  sufficient 
supplies  to  the  field.    But  all  of  these  criti- 
cisms are  held  somewhat  in  abeyance,  the 
dominant  feeling  being  that  a  most  serious 
undertaking  has  been  commenced  and  must 
be  carried  through  at  whatever  cost.      Or- 
ders have  already  been  given  to  call  out  all 
the  reserves,  and  to  utilize  the  militia  for 
home  defense,  freeing  every  possible  regular 
for  use  in  the  field.      It  becoming  evident 
that  no  one  of  the  generals  there  can  com- 
mand all  lines.  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts 
has  been  ordered  to  take  general  command, 
and  General  Kitchener  has  been  summoned 
from  the  Sudan  to  act  as  his  chief  of  staff. 
On  every  band  there  is  the  firmest  resolve 
to  leave  nothing  undone  that  is  essential  to 
ultimate  success.    What  is  to  become  of  the 
garrisons  at  Kimberley,  Mafeking  and  Lady- 
smith  is  not  altogether  evident,  altho  there 
appears  to  be  no  special   fear  as  to  their 
safety.    Before  the  reinforcements  can  reach 
Africa  and  everything  be  ready  for  a  com- 
plete   and    safe    advance    much    time     will 
elapse,   and   at   least   a   month   will   be   re- 
quired  before   these   beleaguered   garrisons 
can  hope  for  rescue. 


For  some  weeks  there  have 
been  rumors  of  another  Rus- 
sian    advance     in     Central 
Asia,  this  time  to  Herat.    Kashgar  has  been 


Russia  in 
Central  Asia 


frequently  mentioned,    but    the     place  most 
prominent  has  been  this  important  city  iu 
Northwestern  Afghanistan.    Sinee  the  com- 
pletion of  the  branch  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
Railway    from    Merv    to    Kushk,    a    strong 
fortress  has  been  erected  at  that  place,  and 
one    also    at    Karkl    on    the    Amu    Daria 
(Oxus),    very    near   the    Afghan    border.    A 
large  amount  of  military  railway  material, 
including  rails  and  railway  trucks,  has  been 
bought  in  Germany  and  stored  at  Kushk, 
ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  a 
prominent    Russian    newspaper    has  urged 
that  the  time  has  come  for  "  on  to  Herat ! " 
Another  prominent  journal,  however,  holds 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  get  Herat 
by  purchase,   that  a  war  with  the  Ameer 
would  be  inconvenient,  and  that,  after  all, 
the  wisest  thing    for    Russia    is    to    leave 
Afghanistan  as  a  thorn  in  England's  side, 
while  special  attention  is  directed  to  secur- 
ing a  through  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf.    Whatever  be  the  facts  in  regard  to 
Herat,  it  Is  certain  that  Russia  is  moving  In 
Persia.    Of   the    lease   of   the    Province   of 
Azerbaijan,   reported    some    time    ago,  we 
hear  no  more,  but  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  has  been  appropriated  for  railroad 
surveys;  two  connecting  Tiflis  with  Tabriz 
one  via  Urumia,  and  one  connecting  Baku 
with  Resht  via  Lenkoran  and  the  west  coast 
of  the   Caspian.    These   completed,   another 
survey  is  planned  from  Tabriz  to  Teheran, 
Ispahan  and  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
There  are  reports  also  of  a  Russian  steamer 
line  between  Aden,  to  connect  with  the  Vol- 
unteer Service  boats  and  Busra.    The  storie« 
of  some  months  ago  of  the  securing  of  Ban- 
der Abbas,  on  the  Persian  coast  of  the  Gulf, 
are  revived  by  the  appearance  of  a  number 
of  Russians  in  that  region,  tho  there  is  no 
Russian  trade.    The  Russian  press  connect 
their  movements  with  the  opportunity  fur- 
nished by  England's  preoccupation  In  South 
Africa,  so  that  she  cannot  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  other  places.    At  the  same  time  it  is 
becoming  evident  that  Russia  does  not  enjoy 
the  German  advance  in  Asia  manifested  in 
the  securing  of  control  of  the  railway  route 
to   Bagdad.    She  has  secured   some  conces- 
sions to  her  interests  in  the  north,  but  has 
had  to  yield  the  approach  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Campaign    Songs    by   Whittier  and   His    Sister. 


NOW  FIRST   KNOWN   AS   THEIRS. 

We're  Free. 
By  John  G.   Whittier. 

THE  robber  o'er  the  prairie  stalks. 
And  calls  the  land  his  own, 
And  he  who  tallcs  as  Slavery  talks, 
Is  free  to  talk  alone  ! 

But  tell  the  knaves  we  are  not  slaves, 

And  tell  them  slaves  we  ne'er  will  be; 
Come  weal  or  woe,  the  world  shall  know. 
We're  free,  we're  free,  we're  free  ! 

Oh,  watcher  on  the  outer  wall, 

How  wears  the  night  away  ? 
I  hear  the  birds  of  morning  call, 

I  see  the  break  of  day  ! 
Rise,  tell  the  knaves,  etc. 

The  hands  that  hold  the  Sword  and  Purse 

Ere  long  shall  lose  their  prey; 
And  they  who  blindly  wrought  the  curse. 

The  curse  shall  sweep  away  ! 
Then  tell  the  knaves,  etc. 

The  land  again  in  peace  shall  rest. 

With  blood  no  longer  stained; 
The  virgin  beauty  of  the  West. 

Shall  be  no  more  profaned. 
We'll  teach  the  knaves,  etc. 

Tlie  snake  about  her  cradle  twined, 

Shall  infant  Kansas  tear; 
And  freely  on  the  W^estern  wind 

Shall  float  her  golden  hair  I 
So  tell  the  knaves,  etc. 

Then  let  the  idlers  stand  apart, 

And  cowards  shun  the  fight; 
We'll  band  together,  heart  to  heart. 
Forget,  forgive,  unite  ! 
And  tell  the  knaves  we  are  not  slaves. 

And  tell  them  slaves  we  ne'er  will  be; 
Come  weal  or  woe,  the  world  shall  know, 
We're  free,  we're  free,  we're  free  ! 
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Fremont's  Ride. 
By  Elizabeth  H.   Whittier. 

AS  his  mountain  men  followed,  undoubting  and  bold, 
O'er  hill  and  o'er  desert,  through  tempest  and  cold. 
So  tlie  people  now  burst  from  each  fetter  and  thrall, 
And  answer  with  shouting  the  wild  bugle  call. 
Who'll  follow  ?    Who'll  follow  ? 

The  bands  gather  fast; 
They  who  ride  with  Fremont 
Ride  in  triumph  at  last  ! 

Oh,  speed  the  bold  ridei's  !  fling  loose  every  rein, 
The  race  run  for  Freedom  is  not  run  in  vain; 
From  mountain  and  prairie,  from  lake  and  from  sea. 
Ride  gallant  and  hopeful,  ride  fearless  and  free  ! 
Who'll  follow,  etc. 

The  shades  of  the  Fathers  for  Freedom  who  died. 
As  they  rode  iu  the  war-storm,  now  ride  at  our  side; 
Their  great  souls  shall  strengthen  our  own  for  the  fray. 
And  the  glance  of  our  leader  make  certain  the  way. 
Then  follow,  etc. 

We  ride  not  for  honors,  ambition,  or  place. 
Bur  the  wrong  to  redress,  and  redeem  the  disgrace; 
Not  for  North,  nor  for  South,  but  the  best  good  of  all. 
Wo  follow  Fremont,  and  his  wild  bugle  call  ! 
Who'll  follow  ?    Who'll  follow  ? 

The  bands  gather  fast; 
They  who  ride  with  Fremont 
Ride  in  triumph  at  last  ! 


[The  deep  interest  John  G.  Whittier  took  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856  is  attested  by  several  of  his 
well-known  poems  of  that  period.  But  one  of  his  songs,  that  was  set  to  music  and  sung  in  that  campaign,  has 
never  been  identified  as  his  until  the  present  time.  It  Is  now  first  published  with  his  name.  A  gentleman  in  Phila- 
delphia recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Whittier's,  In  which  a  stanza  of  this  song  is  given,  and  the  poet 
writes  that  he  was  about  to  send  it  to  the  National  Era,  of  which  he  was  then  corresponding  editor.  He  adds 
that  he  prefers  not  to  have  his  name  accompany  it  on  the  music  to  which  it  was  to  be  set.  He  also  sa.vs  hi.« 
sister  wrote  the  song  which  accompanies  hi>!,  and  that  she  was  not  willing  to  have  her  name  used.  Both  poems 
appeared  in  the  Eraot  August  14,  1856,  under  the  head  of  "  Lyrics  of  Freedom.'  Elizabeth's  song  was  signed 
"  E  ,"  and  her  brother  s  had  no  sig:nature.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  music  to  which  these  songs  were  set. 
As  it  was  Mr  Whiitier's  habit  freely  to  suggest  lines  and  even  whole  stanzas  for  poems  submitted  to  him  for 
criticism,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  his  hand  is  shown  in  his  sister's  spirited  song,  "  Fremont's  Ride."  for  it 
sounds  even  more  like  him  than  "  We're  Free,"  which  is  certainly  his.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  question 
of  freedom  in  Kansas  was  one  of  the  leading  issues  of  the  Fremont  campaign.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from 
Charles  A.  Dana,  then  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  calling  upon  Whittier  for  campaign  songs  for 
Fremont.    He  writes ; 

"  A  powerful  means  of  exciting  and  maintaining  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  coming  decisive  contest  must  be 
songs  If  we  are  to  conquer,  as  I  trust  jq  Qod  we  are,  a  great  deal  must  be  done  by  that  genial  and  inspiring 
stimulant,";  Samuel  T.  Pickabd.] 


Expansion  and    Peace. 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt, 


Governor  oi'  Nf.w  York. 


IT  was  the  gentlest  of    our    poets    who 
wrote: 

"Be  bold !  be  bold  !"  and  everywhere — "Be  bold  ; 
Be  not  too  bold !     Yet  better  the  excess 
Than  the  defect ;  better  the  more  than  less." 

Longfellow's  love  of  peace  was  profound; 
but  he  was  a  man  and  a  wise  man,  and  he 
knew  that  cowardice  does  not  promote 
peace,  and  that  even  the  great  evil  of  war 
may  be  a  less  evil  than  cringing  to  iniquity. 

Captain  Mahan,  than  whom  there  is  not 
in  the  country  a  man  whom  we  can  more 
appi'opriately  designate  by  the  fine  and  high 
phrase,  "  a  Christian  gentleman,"  and  who  is 
incapable  of  advocating  wrongdoing  of  any 
kind,  national  or  individual,  has  given  utter- 
ance to  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of 
manly  and  thoughtful  men,  when  he  de- 
nounces the  great  danger  of  indiscriminate 
advocacy  of  peace  at  any  price,  because  "  it 
may  lead  men  to  tamper  with  iniquity,  to 
compromise  with  imrlghteousness,  soothing 
their  conscience  with  the  belief  that  war  is 
so  entirely  wrong  that  beside  it  no  other 
tolerated  evil  is  wrong.  Witness  Armenia 
and  witness  Crete.  War  has  been  avoided; 
but  what  of  the  national  consciences  that  be- 
held such  iniquity  and  withheld  the  hand? 

Peace  is  a  great  good;  and  doubly  harmful, 
therefore,  is  the  attitude  of  those  who  advo- 
cate it  in  terms  that  would  make  it  synony- 
mous with  selfish  and  cowardly  shrinking 
from  warring  against  the  existence  of  evil. 
The  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  champions 
of  peace  will  ever  remember  that,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  good  it  must  be  righteous— for 
unrighteous  and  cowardly  peace  may  be 
worse  than  any  war— and,  in  the  second 
place,  tliat  it  can  often  be  obtained  only  at 
the  cost  of  war.  Let  me  tal\e  two  illustra- 
tions: 

The  great  blot  upon  European  internation- 
al morality  in  the  closing  dedades  of  this  cen- 
tury has  been  not  a  war,  but  the  infamous 
peace  kept  by  the  Joint  action  of  the  great 


Powers,  while  Turkey  inflicted  the  last  hor- 
rors of  butchery,  torture  and  outrage  upon 
the  men,  women  and  children  of  despairing 
Armenia.  War  was  avoided;  peace  was  kept; 
but  what  a  peace  !  Infinitely  greater  hu- 
man misery  was  inflicted  during  this  peace 
than  in  the  late  wars  of  Germany  with 
France,  of  Russia  with  Turkey;  and  this 
misery  fell,  not  on  armed  men,  but  upon  de- 
fenseless women  and  children,  upon  the  gray 
beard  and  the  stripling  no  less  than  upon 
(he  head  of  the  family;  and  it  came  not  in  the 
mere  form  of  death  or  imprisonment,  but  of 
tortures  upon  men,  and  above  all  upon  wom- 
en, too  horrible  to  relate— tortures  of  which 
it  is  too  terrible  even  to  think.  Moreover,  no 
good  resulted  from  the  bloodshed  and  mis- 
ery. Often  this  is  the  case  in  a  war,  but 
often  it  is  not  the  case.  The  result  of  the 
last  Turko-Russian  war  was  an  immense 
and  permanent  increase  of  happiness  for 
Bulgaria,  Sorvia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
'fhese  provinces  became  independent  or 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  ana 
the  advantage  that  accrued  to  them  because 
of  this  expansion  of  the  domain  of  civiliza- 
tion at  the  expense  of  barbarism  has  been 
simply  incalculable.  This  expansion  pro- 
duced peace,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  ceaseless, 
grinding,  bloody  tyranny  that  had  desolated 
the  Ball<ans  for  so  many  centuries.  There 
aro  many  excellent  people  who  have  praised 
Tolstoi's  fantastic  religious  doctrines,  his 
fantastic  advocacy  of  peace.  The  same  qual- 
ity that  makes  the  debauchee  and  the  dev- 
otee alternate  in  certain  decadent  families, 
tlie  hysterical  development  which  leads  to 
violent  emotional  reaction  in  a  morbid  na- 
ture from  vice  to  virtue,  also  leads  to  the 
creation  of  Tolstoi's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  on 
(lie  one  hand  and  of  liis  unhealthy  poace- 
iiiysticism  on  the  other.  A  sane  and  healthy 
mind  would  be  as  incapable  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  novel  as  of  the  decadent 
nunality  of  the  philosophy.  If  Tolstoi's  coun- 
trymen had  acted  according  to  his  moral 
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theories  tlu-y  would  uow  be  extinct,  and  sav- 
ages would  have  taken  theii"  place.  Unjust 
war  is  a  terrible  sin.  It  does  not  nowadays 
in  the  aggregate  cause  anything  like  the  mis- 
ery that  is  caused  in  the  aggregate  by  unjust 
dealing  toward  one's  neighbors  in  the  com- 
mercial and  social  world;  and  to  condemn 
all  war  is  just  as  logical  as  to  condemn  all 
business  and  all  social  relations;  as  to  con- 
demn love  and  marriage  because  of  the 
frightful  misery  caused  by  brutal  and  unreg- 
ulated passion.  If  Russia  had  acted  upon 
Tolstoi's  pliilosophy,  all  its  people  would 
long  ago  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  the  country  would  now  be  oc- 
cupied by  wandering  tribes  of  Tartar  bar- 
baiians.  The  Armenian  massacres  are  sim- 
ply illustrations  on  a  small  scale  of  what 
would  take  place  on  the  very  largest  scale 
if  Tolstoi's  principles  became  universal 
among  civilized  people.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  teaching  which  would 
produce  such  a  condition  of  things  is  funda- 
mentally immoral. 

Again,  peace  may  only  come  through  war. 
There  are  men  in  our  country  who  seeming- 
ly forget  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  the  great  cry  raised  by  the  opponents  of 
the  war  was  the  cry  for  peace.  One  of  the 
most  amusing  and  most  biting  satires  writ- 
ten by  the  friends  of  union  and  liberty  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  was  called  the  "  New  Gos- 
pel of  Peace,"  in  derision  of  this  attitude. 
The  men  in  our  own  country  who,  in  the 
name  of  peace,  have  been  encouraging  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  people  to  shoot  down  our  sol- 
diers in  the  Philippines  might  profit  not  a 
little  if  they  would  look  back  to  the  days  of 
the  bloody  draft  riots,  which  were  deliber- 
ately incited  in  the  name  of  peace  and  free 
speech,  when  the  mob  killed  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  streets  and  burned  orphan  children 
in  the  asylums  as  a  protest  against  the  war. 
Four  years  of  bloody  struggle  with  an  armed 
foe.  who  was  helped  at  every  turn  by  the 
self-styled  advocates  of  peace,  were  needed 
in  order  to  restore  the  Union;  but  the  result 
has  been  that  the  peace  of  this  continent  has 
been  effectually  assured.  Had  the  short- 
sighted advocates  of  peace  for  the  moment 
had  their  way,  and  secession  become  an  act- 
ual fact,  nothing  could  have  prevented  a 
repetition  in  North  America  of  the  devastat- 


ing anarchic  warfare  that  obtained  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  South  Amer- 
ica after  the  yoke  of  Spain  was  thrown  off. 
We  escaped  generations  of  anarchy  and 
bloodshed,  because  our  fathers  who  upheld 
Lincoln  and  followed  Grant  were  men  in 
every  sense  of  the  term,  with  too  much  com- 
mon-sense to  be  misled  by  those  who 
preached  that  war  was  always  wrong,  and 
with  a  fund  of  stern  virtue  deep  in  their 
souls  which  enabled  them  to  do  deeds  from 
which  men  of  over-soft  natures  would  have 
shrunk  appalled. 

Wars  between  civilized  communities  are 
very  dreadful,  and  as  nations  grow  more  and 
moie  civilized,  we  have  every  reason,  not 
merely  to  hope,  but  to  believe  that  they  will 
grow  rarer  and  rarer.  Even  with  civilized 
peoples,  as  was  shown  by  our  own  experi- 
ence in  1861,  it  may  be  necessary  at  last 
to  draw  the  sword  rather  than  to  submit 
to  wrongdoing.  But  a  very  marked  feature 
In  the  world  history  of  the  present  century 
has  been  the  growing  infrequency  of  wars 
between  great  civilized  nations.  The  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  is  but  one  of  the 
signs  of  this  growth.  I  am  among  those  who 
believe  that  much  was  accomplished  at  that 
conference,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  leading 
position  taken  in  the  conference  by  our  dele- 
gates. Incidentally  I  may  mention  that  the 
testimony  is  unanimous  that  they  were  able 
to  take  this  leading  position  chiefly  because 
we  had  just  emerged  victorious  from  our 
most  righteous  war  with  Spain.  Scant  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  weakling  or  the  coward 
who  babbles  of  peace;  but  due  heed  is  given 
to  the  strong  man  with  sword  girt  on  thigh 
who  preaches  peace,  not  from  ignoble  mo- 
tives, not  from  fear  or  distrust  of  his  own 
powers,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 

The  growth  of  peacefulness  between  na- 
tions, however,  has  been  confined  strictly  to 
those  that  are  civilized.  It  can  only  come 
when  both  parties  to  a  possible  quarrel  feel 
the  same  spirit.  With  a  barbarous  nation 
peace  is  the  exceptional  condition.  On  the 
border  between  civilization  and  barbarism 
war  is  g;:'norally  normal  becau.se  it  must  be 
under  the  conditions  of  barbarism.  Whether 
the  barbarian  be  the  red  Indian  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States,  the  Afghan  on  the 
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border  of  British  ludia  or  the  Turkoman 
who  confronts  the  Siberian  Cossacli,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  In  the  long  run  civilized 
man  finds  he  can  only  keep  the  peace  by  sub- 
duing his  barbarian  neighbor;  for  the  bar- 
barian will  yield  only  to  force,  save  in  in- 
stances so  exceptional  that  they  may  be  dis- 
regarded. Back  of  the  force  must  come  fair 
dealing,  if  the  peace  is  to  be  permanent.  But 
v/ithout  force  fair  dealing  usually  amounts 
to  nothing.  In  our  history  we  have  had 
more  trouble  from  tlie  Indian  tribes  whom 
we  pampered  and  petted  than  from  those 
we  wronged;  and  this  has  been  true  in  Si- 
beria, Hindustan  and  Africa. 

Every  expansion  of  civilization  makes  for 
peace.  In  other  words,  every  expansion  of 
a  great  civilized  Power  means  a  victory  for 
law,  order  and  righteousness.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  every  instance  of  expansion  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  whether  the  expand- 
ing power  were  Franco  or  England,  Russia 
or  America.  In  every  instance  the  expan- 
sion has  been  of  benefit,  not  so  much  to  the 
Power  nominally  benefited,  as  to  the  whole 
world.  In  every  instance  the  result  proved 
that  the  expanding  Power  was  doing  a  duty 
to  civilization  far  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant than  could  have  been  done  by  any  sta- 
tionary Power.  Take  the  case  of  France 
and  Algiers.  During  the  early  decades  of 
the  present  century  piracy  of  the  most  dread- 
ful description  was  rife  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, and  thousands  of  civilized  men  were 
yearly  dragged  into  slavery  by  the  Moorish 
pirates.  A  degrading  peace  was  purchased 
by  the  civilized  Powers  by  the  payment  of 
tribute.  Our  own  country  was  one  among 
the  tributary  nations  which  thus  paid  blood 
money  to  the  Moslem  bandits  of  the  sea. 
We  fought  occasional  battles  with  them; 
and  so  on  a  larger  scale  did  the  English.  But 
peace  did  not  follow,  because  the  country 
was  not  occupied.  Our  last  payment  was 
made  in  1830,  and  the  reason  it  was  the  last 
was  because  in  that  year  the  French  con- 
quest of  Algiers  began.  Foolish  sentimental- 
ists, like  those  who  wrote  little  poems  in 
favor  of  the  Mahdists  against  the  English, 
and  who  now  write  little  essays  in  favor  of 
Aguinaldo  against  the  Americans,  celebrated 
tlie  Algerian  freebooters  as  heroes  who  were 
striving    for    liberty    against    the    invading 


I'reiicli.  But  the  French  continued  to  do 
their  work;  France  expanded  over  Algiers, 
and  the  result  was  that  piracy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean came  to  an  end,  and  Algiers  has 
thriven  as  never  before  in  its  history.  On  an 
even  larger  scale  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
England  and  the  Sudan.  The  expansion  of 
England  throughout  the  Nile  valley  has  been 
an  incalculable  gain  for  civilization.  Any 
one  who  reads  the  writings  of  the  Austrian 
priests  and  laymen  who  were  prisoners  in 
the  Sudan  under  the  Mahdi  will  realize 
that  when  England  crushed  him  and  con- 
quered the  Sudan  she  conferred  a  price- 
less boon  upon  humanity  and  made  the  civil- 
ized world  her  debtor.  Again  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  Russian  advance  in  Asia.  As 
in  the  Sudan  the  English  conquest  is  fol- 
lowed by  peace,  and  the  endless  massacres 
of  the  Mahdi  are  stopped  forever,  so  the 
Russian  conquest  of  the  Khanates  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  meant  the  cessation  of  the  bar- 
barous warfare  under  which  Asian  civiliza- 
tion had  steadily  withered  away  since  the 
days  of  Gengis  Khan,  and  the  substitution 
in  its  place  of  the  reign  of  peace  and  order. 
All  civilization  has  been  the  gainer  by  the 
Russian  advance,  as  it  was  the  gainer  by 
the  advance  of  England  and  France  in 
North  Africa.  Above  all,  there  has  been  the 
greatest  possible  gain  in  peace.  The  rule  of 
law  and  of  order  has  succeeded  to  the  rule 
of  barbarous  and  bloody  violence.  Until  the 
great  civilized  nations  stepped  in  there  was 
no  chance  for  anything  but  such  bloody  vio- 
lence. 

So  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  Of  course  our  whole  national  his- 
tory has  been  one  of  expansion.  Under 
Washington  and  Adams  we  expanded  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi;  under  Jefferson  we 
expanded  across  the  continent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia:  under  Monroe  we  ex- 
panded into  Florida;  and  then  into  Texas 
and  California;  and  finally,  largely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Seward,  into  Alaska; 
while  under  every  administration  the  proc- 
ess of  expansion  in  the  great  plains  and  the 
Rockies  has  continued  with  growing  rapid- 
ity. While  we  had  a  frontier  the  chief 
feature  of  frontier  life  was  the  endless  war 
between  the  settlers  and  the  red  men. 
Sometimes  the  immediate  occasion  for  the 
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Will-  \v:is  lo  Ih'  fotnid  in  llio  conduct  of  tlio 
wliitcs  iind  soinetinics  in  that,  ot  the  I'eds, 
t)ut  the  ultiua.-ite  cause  was  simply  that  we 
were  in  contact  with  a  country  held  by 
savages  or  half-savages.  Where  we  abut 
(in  Canada  there  is  no  danger  of  war,  nor 
is  Ihere  any  danger  Avliere  we  abut  on  the 
well  settled  regions  of  Mexico.  But  else- 
where war  had  to  continue  until  we  ex- 
panded over  the  country.  Then  it  was  suc- 
ceeded at  once  by  a  peace  which  has  re- 
mained unbroken  to  the  present  -day.  In 
North  America,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
entire  world,  the  expansion  of  a  civilized 
nation  has  invariably  meant  the  growth  of 
the  area  in  which  peace  is  normal  through- 
out the  world. 

The  same  will  be  true  of  the  Philippines. 
If  the  men  who  have  counseled  national 
degradation,  national  dishonor,  by  urging  us 
to  leave  the  I'iiilippines  and  put  the  Agui- 
naldan  oligarchy  in  control  of  those  islands 
could  have  their  way,  we  should  merely 
turn  them  over  to  rapine  and  bloodshed  until 
some  stronger,  manlier  power  stepped  in  to 
do  the  task  we  had  shown  ourselves  fear- 
ful of  performing.  But  as  it  is  this  country 
will  keep  the  islands  and  will  establish 
therein  a  stable  and  orderly  government, 
so  that  one  more  fair  spot  of  the  world's 
.surface  shall  have  been  snatched  from  the 
forces  of  darkness.  Fundamentally  the 
cause  of  expansion  is  the  cause  of  peace. 

With  civilized  Powers  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  our  getting  into  w^ar.  In  the 
Pacific,  for  instance,  the  great  progressive, 
colonizing  nations  are  England  and  Ger- 
many. With  England  our  relations  are  bet- 
ter than  ever  before,  and  so  they  ought  to 
be  and  will  be  with  Germany.  Recently 
affairs  in  Samoa  have  been  straightened  out, 
altho  there  we  suffered  from  the  worst  of 
all  types  of  government,  one  in  which  three 
Powers  had  a  joint  responsibility  (the  type, 
by  the  way,  which  some  of  the  anti-imperial- 
ists actually  advocated  our  introducing  in 
the  Philippines,  under  the  pretense  of  ren- 
dering them  neutral).  This  was  accomplished 
very  largely  l)ecause  the  three  nations  set 
good-humoredlj'  to  work  to  come  to  an 
agreement  which  would  do  justice  to  all. 
In  the  preliminary  negotiations  the  agents 
of   America  and   Germany  were  Mr.   Tripp 


a)i(l  r.aron  Sternburg.  No  difficulty  can  ever 
arise  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  which  will  not  be  settled  with  satisr 
faction  to  both,  if  the  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted by  such  representatives  of  the  two 
Powers  as  these  two  men.  What  is  neces- 
sary is  to  approach  the  subject,  not  with  a 
desire  to  get  ahead  of  one  another,  but  to 
do  even  and  exact  justice,  and  to  put  into 
operation  a  scheme  which  will  work,  while 
scrupulously  conserving  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  all  concerned. 

Nations  that  expand,  and  nations  that 
do  not  expand,  may  both  ultimately  go 
down,  but  the  one  leaves  heirs  and  a  glorious 
memory,  and  the  other  leaves  neither.  The 
Roman  expanded,  and  he  has  left  a  memory 
which  has  profoundly  influenced  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  he  has  further  left  as  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  and  above  all,  of  his 
tongue  and  culture,  the  so-called  Latin 
peoples  of  Europe  and  America.  Similarly 
to-day  it  is  the  great  expanding  peoples 
which  bequeath  to  future  ages  the  great 
memories  and  material  results  of  their 
achievements,  and  the  nations  which  shall 
liave  sprung  from  their  loins.  The  people 
that  do  not  expand  leave,  and  can  leave, 
nothing  behind  them. 

It  is  only  the  wai'like  power  of  a  civilized 
people  that  can  give  peace  to  the  world. 
The  Arab  wrecked  the  civilization  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts;  the  Turk  wrecked 
the  civilization  of  Southeastern  Europe; 
and  the  Tartar  desolated  from  China  to 
Russia  and  to  Persia,  setting  back  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  for  centuries;  solely  be- 
cause the  civilized  nations  opposed  to  them 
had  lost  the  great  fighting  qualities,  and,  in 
becoming  overpeaceful,  had  lost  the  power 
of  keeping  peace  with  a  strong  hand.  Their 
passing  away  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  chaotic  barbarian  warfare.  Those 
whose  memories  are  not  so  short  as  to  have 
forgotten  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the 
Greeks,  of  the  Italians  by  the  Abyssinians, 
and  the  feeble  caiupaigns  waged  by  Spain 
against  feeble  Morocco,  must  realize  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  would  be  overrun  either  by  the  Turks 
or  by  the  Sudan  Mahdists,  if  these  warlike 
barbarians  had  only  to  fear  those  Southern 
European  Powers  which  have  lost  the  fight- 
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ing  qualities.  Such  a  barbarian  conquest 
would  mean  endless  war;  and  the  fact  that 
nowadays  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  that 
the  barbarians  recede  or  are  conquered,  with 
the  attendant  fact  that  peace  follows  their 
retrogression  or  conquest,   is  due  solely  to 


the  power  of  the  mighty  civilized  races 
which  have  not  lost  the  fighting  instinct 
and  which  by  their  expansion  are  gradually 
l)ringing  peace  into  tlie  red  wastes  where 
tlie  barbarian  peoples  of  the  world  hold 
sway. 

Albany,  New  York. 


Christmas— The  Feast  of  Mothers. 


Bv  Marion  Harland. 


(  i  '-p 


HAT  traditional  consensus  of  So- 
ciety which  we  call  Public  Opin- 
ion "  decreed,  ages  ago,  that 
Christmas  is  peculiarly  the  Children's 
Festival.  Every  year  of  each  century 
has  riveted  the  fallacy  in  the  popular  mind 
until,  in  this,  the  evening  twilight  of  the 
nineteenth,  it  is  a  fixed  article  of  belief  in 
church  and  home. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  children  we  would 
Ivcep  no  Christmas  this  year,"  said  a  weary- 
eyed  matron  in  my  hearing  the  other  day. 
"  When  the  youngest  child  is  too  old  to  hang 
up  his  stocking  1  suppose  we  shall  hardly 
know  when  the  day  comes  and  goes.  It 
seems  a  pity,  too,  when  one  thinks  wliat 
Christmas  means  to  the  world." 

It  is  a  pity— and  a  shame  when  one  thinks 
what  the  Event  it  commemorates  did  for 
Motherhood,  and  for  tlie  world  that  would 
not  be  but  for  Motherhood.  The  keynote  of 
the  Virgin's  Magnificat,  was  sounded  by  the 
First  Mother  as  her  first-born  was  given  to 
her.  Her  rapturous  outcry—"  I  have  gotten 
a  Man  from  the  Lord!"  has  been  echoed  by 
millions  of  her  daughters,  but  never  with  the 
fullness  of  hope  which  fired  her  soul.  She 
verily  believed  this  to  be  the  Man  who  was 
to  right  her  ruined  world,  to  avenge  her  of 
her  adversary  by  bruising  his  head  unto 
death,  and  to  glorify  the  estate  degraded  in 
and  through  her. 

Humanity  knew  nothing,  then,  of  the  length 
of  the  Eternal  years  of  God.  The  promise  was 
to  Eve  and  to  her  children.  Other  gracious 
prophecies  might  be  forgotten  as  generation 
succeeded  generation,  and  the  evil  world 
waxed    01(1.      The    proniist'   of    the    Child    by 


whom  Paradise  was  to  be  regained  was  for- 
ever in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  pious  women. 
'I'he  hope  of  becoming  His  mother  was  all 
that  made  the  limitations  and  labors  of 
Avomanhood  endurable.  Again  and  again,  in 
tlie  tedious  cycles  of  waiting,  the  note  of 
expectation  sounded  above  the  groans  of  the 
unredeemed  race. 

On  the  first  Christmas-night  the  Deliverer 
came,  and  his  throne  was  his  mother's 
arms.  Henceforth  all  generations  were  to 
call  that  mother  "  blessed."  Henceforth,  too, 
maternity  was  to  be  woman's  chief  glory, 
and  Christmas  the  Feast  of  Mothers. 

I  never  touch  this  subject  that  I  do  not 
writhe,  mentally  and  spiritually,  in  the  bonds 
of  impotent  indignation.  The  truth  is  so 
gloriously  clear  to  my  comprehension,  so 
heavenly  sweet  to  my  heart,  that  I  am  con- 
sumed by  a  burning  desire  to  open  the  eyes 
of  mj'  sister-women  to  the  value  of  their  in- 
heritance. 

In  my  early  youth  I  heard  a  distinguished 
woman,  whose  hair  was  gray  with  years  and 
thought,  say  to  a  young  matron  over  her 
baby's  cradle:  "  My  child,  you  would  not 
be  quite  a  woman  if  you  were  not  a  mother!  " 

The  utterance  is  an  eternal  verity.  The  one 
well-founded  slur  cast  by  her  critics  upon 
the  Progressive  Woman  of  our  day,  is  that 
she  is  doing  her  utmost  to  discredit  and  to 
disprove    it. 

That  was  an  exquisite  touch  of  Nature  in 
Saxe  Holmes's  story,  "  Draxy  Miller's  Dow- 
ry," when  the  Elder's  wife  told  expectant 
mothers  among  her  husband's  humble  parish- 
ioners that  a  holy  and  a  beautiful  mission 
was  to  be  appointed  for  them.  .1  new  liouor 
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granted  to  them.  They  Wei*e  Used  to  looking 
upon  maternity  as  almost  a  disgrace,  cer- 
tainly as  a  cross  grievous  to  be  borne,  and,  at 
tlie  best  that  could  be  said  of  it,  bringing 
more  care  and  sorrow  than  comfort. 

"  We  never  thought  it  could  be  like  that! " 
they  said,  wonderingly,  to  one  another. 

To  their  burdens  were  given  wings  that 
lifted  the  bearers,  Avith  the  burdens,  into  a 
higher  life. 

I  have  heard  from  eyewitnesses  of  the 
fiftieth  and  the  sixtieth  anniversaries  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  Em- 
press of  India,  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  populace  by  the  discovery  that  the 
mounted  escort  of  the  Royal  carriage  was 
composed  of  the  Queen's  sous,  sons-in-law 
and  grandsons.  Bearded  men  wept  like  chil- 
dren, and  the  mixed  multitude  of  sightseers 
■went  mad  with  enthusiasm.  The  world  has 
never  seen  another  object  lesson  of  the  po- 
tency of  motherhood  and  the  kinship  of  hu- 
man hearts. 

I  would  to  heaven  that  the  American 
matron  would  keep  these  things  in  remem- 
brance and  ponder  them  in  her  heart.  With 
us  (why  attempt  to  gloss  over  an  ugly  truth?) 
the  mother  of  many  children  is,  in  some  sort, 
made  to  feel  herself  the  inferior  of  her  who 
is  led  about  by  one,  and  the  mother  of  one 
assumes  an  apologetic  attitude  under  the  cool 
regards  of  the  well-groomed  complacent 
matron  who  has  none.  A  learned  father  of 
the  Church  puts  upon  record  his  conviction 
that,  because  divorces  are  common  in  the 
United  States,  there  must  be  too  many  mar- 
riages. Eminent  lawyers,  lawmakers  and 
philanthropists  follow  in  a  symposium  under 
the  caption,  "  Are  there  too  many  marriages?.  " 

"  It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  about  it," 
remarks  a  brilliant  jurist,  adding  jocosely: 
"  Shall  we  go  into  Malthusianism  and  kill  off 
the  youngsters?  " 

The  root  of  the  wrong  deplored  by  the  prel- 
ate is  to  be  found  in  one  section  of  his  pro- 
test: 

•'  People  enter  into  these  relations  in  the 
same  spirit  that  they  would  purchase  a  horse, 
a  house,  or  a  suit  of  clothing.  *  *  *  They 
have  no  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  the  re- 
lations upon  which  they  enter." 

The  recognition  of  parenthood  as  a  respon- 
sibility which  may  steady,  and  should  ele- 


vate, the  moral  nature;  as  the  most  honor- 
able of  professions,  requiring  careful  prep- 
aration and  sound  wisdom — would  do  more 
to  cure  the  evils  listed  by  the  symposium 
aforesaid  than  churchly  edicts,  or  the  legal 
enactments  which  our  wiseacres  commend  as 
"  advisable."  and  deprecate  as  "  impracti- 
cable." 

"  The  reform  suggested  by  the  clergyman," 
says  one  of  the  debaters,  "  would  necessitate 
a  liberal  education  of  the  public  which  would 
require  some  centuries  in  its  inculcation  to 
prepare  for  such  an  overturning  of  the  social 
system." 

When  our  Progressive  Woman  awakes  to, 
and  acts  upon  the  plain  fact  that  improve- 
ment of  the  racfe,  to  be  radical,  must  begin 
with  the  children,  and  that,  even  then,  much 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial—the liberal  education  will  have  begun. 
The  homes  of  ignorance  and  vice  are  full  of 
predestined  "  cases  "  for  her  curative  organi- 
zations—human bacilli,  classified  from  the 
first  as  "  malevolent."  The  tyro  in  bacteriol- 
ogy knows  that,  at  least  in  this  one  battle- 
field, good  is  mightier  than  evil.  But  where, 
in  the  near  future,  is  the  benevolent  influence 
to  come  from?  More  children  of  foreign 
peasants  are  born  in  this  counti'y  every  year, 
and  fewer  in  the  liigher  classes  of  American 
society.  Should  tlie  ancient  promise  to  the 
faithful  be  ratified  in  this  and  the  ensuing 
generation,  and  five  chase  an  hundred,  an 
Inmdred  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,  the  con- 
test would  still  be  unequal  to  desperation. 

Thus  far,  I  have  tried  to  keep  out  of  sight 
what  may  be  termed  the  sentimental  ele- 
ment in  setting  down  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
that  throng  upon  me  in  the  near  approach  of 
Christmas-tide.  I  have  said  before,  and 
hope  to  be  spared  to  reiterate  it  many  more 
times,  that  a  family  of  happy,  healthy,  well- 
trained  children  is  the  best  investment  mor- 
tal man,  and  especially  woman,  can  make  in 
this  world  of  changes,  chances  and  certain 
disappointment.  Without  them  the  most 
active  life  is  not  worth  living;  the  present  Is 
tame,  the  future  colorless.  But  we  owe  .t 
to  our  children,  as  to  ourselves,  not  to  rele- 
gate to  them— passing  dear  and  precious  as 
they  are— our  heaven-given  claims  in  the 
Great  Festa.  A  standing  reproach  of  the 
youth  of  our  laud  Is  their  disposition  to  push 
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the  "  old  folks  at  home  "  out  of  sight,  taking 
the  middle  front  of  the  stage  for  themselves. 
Much  of  the  fault  of  this  is  ours.  "  Mother  " 
does  not  appi'eciate,  much  less  magnify,  her 
office.  It  is  a  unique,  and  cannot  be  made 
too  much  of.  Every  other  earthly  relation  is 
trivial  by  comparison.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
husbands  and  wives,  may  be  duplicated. 
Even  the  father  may  have  a  tolerable  substi- 
tute. There  is  but  one  mother  for  any  living 
creature. 

In  the  millennium  of  human  perfectibility, 
when  now  shifting  values  shall  be  adjusted 
according  to  heaven's  first  law,  every  girl- 
child  will  be  trained  from  the  cradle  for  this 
sublimest  of  vocations.  That  would  be  the 
true  Higher  Education  for  Women.  The 
mother's  is  the  divine  influence  under  which 
the  primordial  elements  of  physical,  mental 
;md  spiritual  being  are  developed,  nourished, 
perfected.  There  can  be  no  quibbles  as  to 
this  i'iVolution  Theory. 

That  first  Christmas  was  the  Aiotner's  Cor- 
onation day.  Each  recurring  Christmas  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  lier  great  glory.  In 
l)ublic  and  in  private  rolol)i'ations  of  it,  hers 
should  be  the  central  figure;     solemn  glad- 


ness, akin  to  the  Creator'  satisfaction  in  His 
••  very  good"  work,  should  fill  her  soul. 

In  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Morris's  beautiful  poem, 
"  Incarnation,"  we  read  how  a  laborer,  laden 
with  "  a  tray  of  tools,  a  timbered  frame," 
walked  in  the  sunshine  through  a  city 
street,— 

"  Nor  knew  that  out  of  myriads  one 
Beside  liini  saw  a  shadow  run 

That  clasped  the  centuries  in  its  shade. 

"  But,  like  a  loving  spirit,  there, 
In  even  footfall  at  his  side, 
A  shadow  walked  the  pavement  wide. 
With  bonded  head,  and  humble  pride. 
And  angled  cross  aslant  the  air. 

"  It  was  as  if  the  dateless  sun 

Forgot  the  years,  the  far  abode, — 
And,  lo  I  upon  the  sordid  road 
The  cross-worn  Nazarean  trode. 
Holding  the  journey  never  done." 

Every  mother  who  holds  her  baby  in  her 
arms  repeats,  unconsciously,  or  consciously, 
tne  Story  of  the  Incarnation.  The  blended 
shadow  "  clasps  the  centuries,"  past,  present 
and  to  come— and  Eternity  itself— "  in  its 
sliade." 

POMI'TON,    N.  J. 


Shall    Congress   Admit  a    Polygamist  ? 

By  the  Most  Rev.  James  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

[Cardinal  Gibbons  has  kindly  givpn  this  Statement  to  a  representative  of  The  Independent  — Kditok  ] 


WAIVING    the    c; 
right    of    Mr. 
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luestiou    of    the    civil     iustilutious,    and    anything    whirh    tends    to 
Roberts    to    his    seat    decrease  its  saeredness  and  influence  should 
Congress,    any    action    of    that     be  opposed  as  an  enemy  to  the  public  wel- 


body  or  of  the  government  recognizing  or 
conniving  at  i)olygamy  would  be  a  serious 
evil.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
the  aversion  with  which  Mormonism  is  now 
regarded  by  the  American  public  and  would 
form  a  menace  to  our  home  life.  The  sepa- 
ration of  husband  and  wife  by  divorce  and 
In    other    ways    is    too    prevalent    in    these 


fare.  Monogamy  is  essential  to  the  home, 
while  the  history  of  the  world  shows  the 
evil  tendencies  of  polygamy  in  debasiug  the 
condition  of  women  and  preventing  the  ele- 
vating influences  which  they  can  exert  in 
the  family. 

Q'he  legislation  of  Utah  affecting  marriage, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  the  effect  that  in 


times.     Official  sanction  of  polygamy  would  future  no  one  shall  marry  who  has  already 

fQrm  another  entering  wedge  to  loosen  the  entered  into  this  relation  and   whose   wife 

ties    of    married    life    with    which    we    are  is   living.     But  the  law  is  not   retroactive, 

already  too  familiar.  This  law,  if  properly  enforced,  should  pre- 

Domestic  life  is  the  source  of  social  life,  vent  the  spread  of  polygamy,   and   its  end 

The  home  is  the   foundation   of   American  becomes   merely   a   matter  of  time.     As  to 
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llic   dissolution  of  tlu'   inarit:il    relations  of  iiosition   indicates  not  only  tlioir  keen  per- 

tlios(>  now  livins  with   more  llian  one  wife,  <"ption   of   their   moral    standard,   but   how 

this  is  a  question  in  which  t!u>  effect  on  the  highly  they  cherisli  the  ties  of  family  life, 

women    who    are    luifortunately    so    vitally  It  is  an   oncourasing   sign   of  the  progress 

concerned   must  be  carefully  considered.  of  the  country. 

I  think  the  women  of  the  United  States  I    earnestly    hope    that   the    crusade   now 

deserve  the  highest   praise   for  the  attitude  waged  against  Tdormonism  will  be  followed 

they    have    assumed.       Th(\v    have    realized  up  by  more  earnest  and  practical  legislation 

that  the  slightest  recognition  of  Mormonism  against  the  evil  of  divorce. 

is  an  insidt  to  them,  and  their  vigorous  op-  iulumoke   Md. 


The  Lost  Angel   Song. 

By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 

I  A  LAD,  once  long  ago,  followed  those  who  tended  sheep 
On  the  plain,  and  laid  me  low,  with  the  little  ewes,  to  sleep. 
Spake  a  shepherd,  "  Tlay,  lad,  play;  pipe  thy  tune  that  we  may  hark  ! 
]>ut  I  hid  my  pipe  away,  in  the  dew  and  in  the  dark. 

Hid  my  pipe  and  hid  my  face,  feigning  sleep,  but  musing  still 
How  a  new  tune  I  should  trace,  ere  dawn  crept  upon  the  hill; 
For  no  pipe  so  keen  as  mine,  and  no  music  were  so  clear; 
All  the  shepherds  spake  it  fine,  told  my  playing  far  and  near. 

What  that  I  were  but  a  lad  ?    With  my  note  of  dark  and  dew— 
Tho  my  pipe  were  all  I  had— magic  from  the  night  I  drew. 
Song  of  wind  in  olive  leaves,  murmuring  of  mountain  stream. 
Whisper  of  uugaruered  sheaves,  all  of  this  my  pipe  did  seem 
When  the  sliepherds  silently,  watched  their  starry  vigils  through 
While  we  played,  my  pipe  and  I,  in  the  dark  and  in  the  dew. 

It  was  long,  ay.  long  ago.    Was  it  but  a  dream  I  had, 

That  my  pipe   I  loved  it  so,  when  I  was  a  shepherd  lad  ? 

"  Harlven,   lad!    Art   playing  now?"      But   again   I   spake   them    Nay: 

"  If  't  were  not  thy  pipe  and  thou,  whence  tlie  music  far  away  ?  " 

liut  I  spake  them  not  a  word,  for  the  music  everywhere, 
For  the  wonder  that  occurred,  for  the  glory  in  the  air. 
Knelt  the  shepherds,  fearful  they,  but  mine  eyes  I  opened  not; 
Prone  upon  the  edrth  I  lay,  smote  my  brow  upon  that  spot. 

Cared  I  not  for  that  which  came,  if  I  dreamed  or  if  I  slept. 
For  song  wrapped  me  as  a  flame,  fire  of  melody  that  swept; 
All  the  music  of  the  spheres,  all  the  songs  th.at  Heaven  had 
Sang  together  in  my  ears,  I,  a  little  shepherd  lad  ! 

And  the  Souls  of  Song  tli(>y  swept,  singing.  Heaven's  portals  thi'ough; 

Cared  not  I  wliat  watch  the.v  kept,  only  this  my  spirit  knew, — 

Only  this, — to  hold  that  strain  on  my  lips  forevermore 

That  I  should— ay,  youth  is  vain  !— play  its  music  o'er  and  o'er. 

It  was  long  ago.    The  skies  reached  in  silence.    Stars  waxed  dim. 
SpalvC  the  trembling  shepherds,  "  Rise  !    Let  us  go  and  worship  him  !  " 
But  my  pipe.  I  loved  it  best.    Passed  the  shepherds  one  by  one. 
With  that  song  within  my  breast,  stayed  I  in  the  dark  ^.loiie, 
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To  my  lips  the  pipe  I  laid— surely,  I  that  music  knew  ! — 
Was  I  trembling  and  afraid,  in  the  dark  and  in  the  dew  ? 
Surely,  I  remembered  yet,  and  could  play  its  very  strain. 
If  I  died,  could  I  forget  !    Ay,  but  youth  is  vain  !    Is  vain  ! 

It  was  long  ago  I  fled,  panting,  tearless,  pressing  far 
Whither  to  my  shepherds  led,  under  one  undying  star. 
Mad  was  I,— for  youth  is  blind — as  I  sped  the  night-time  through, 
Meaning  of  that  Song  to  find,  that  my  pipe  should  play  it,  too. 

I  am  old,  'twas  long  ago.    Still  I  see  that  sacred  place, 
Hoary  shepherds  bending  low,  and  the  silent  Maiden's  face. 
O  the  hush,  melodious,  strong  !    I  was  unafraid  and  glad. 
O  the  Meaning  of  the  Song  !    I,  no  more,  was  but  a  lad. 
For  I  found,  but  knew  it  not;  and  he  was  so  sweet,  so  sweet, 
That  my  pipe  lay  all  forgot,  fallen,  broken  at  his  feet. 

West  Arlington,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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VI.— A  NEW  CAREER  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 
By  Josiah  Flynt. 


UP  till  the  present  time  the  police  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  a  particular  class.  From  Maine  to 
California  one  finds  practically  the  same 
type  of  man  patrolling  a  beat,  and  there  is 
not  much  difference  among  the  superior 
officers  of  police  forces.  They  all  have  about 
the  same  conceptions  of  morality,  honesty 
and  good  citizenship,  and  they  vary  very  lit- 
tle in  their  notions  of  police  policy  and  meth- 
ods. The  thing  to  do,  the  majority  of  them 
think,  Is  to  keep  a  city  superficially  clean  at 
least,  and  to  keep  everything  quiet  that  is 
likely  to  arouse  the  public  to  an  investiga- 
tion. Nearly  all  are  politicians  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  they  feel  that  the  security  of 
their  positions  depends  on  the  turn  that  poli- 
tics may  take.  If  they  have  a  strict  chief, 
one  who  tries  to  be  honest  according  to  his 
best  light,  they  are  more  on  their  good  be- 
havior than  when  governed  by  an  easy-go- 
ing man,  but  even  under  such  circumstances 
there  may  be  found,  in  large  forces,  a  great 
dfcal  of  concealed  disobedience.  Their  main 
friends  and  acquaintances  are  saloon-keep- 
ers, professional  politicians,  and  employees 
In  other  departments  of  the  municipal  gov- 
♦  Copyright,  1890,  by  The  Independent. 


erument.  In  small  towns  they  mix  with  the 
citizens  more  than  in  metropolitan  cities,  but 
the  best  of  them  acquire  in  time  a  caste  feel- 
ing which  impels  them  to  find  companionship 
mainly  among  their  own  kind.  Not  all 
are  dishonest  or  lazy,  but  the  majority 
have  a  code  of  honor  suggested  by  their 
life  and  business.  Once  in  the  life,  and 
accustomed  to  its  requirements,  it  is  very 
dirticult  for  them  to  change  to  another.  They 
have  learned  how  to  arrest  men,  to  make  re- 
ports, to  keep  their  eyes  open  or  shut  ac- 
cording to  necessity,  to  rest  when  standing 
on  their  feet,  and  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  a  regularly  drawn  salary,  and  their 
intelligence  and  general  training  corre- 
spond with  such  an  existence.  A  few  de- 
velop extraordinary  ability  in  ferreting  out 
crime  and  become  successful  detectives,  and 
others  keep  their  I'ecords  sufficiently  clean 
or  secure  enough  "  pull  "  to  rise  to  superior 
posts,  and  in  certain  cases  these  exceptional 
men  would  fit  into  exemplary  police  organ- 
izations. As  a  general  thing,  however,  they 
are  men  who  would  liave  received  much 
less  responsible  positions  in  other  walks  of 
life.  This  Is  as  true  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficers as  of  the  patrolmen.  The  captain  of  a 
precinct  is  frequently  as  poorly  educated  as 
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auy  patrolman  serving  under  him,  and  his 
gold  braid  and  brass  buttons  are  all  that 
really  dififerentiate  him  from  the  men  he  or- 
ders about.  The  chief,  in  some  instances,  is 
a  man  of  demonstrated  ability,  but  there  are 
chiefs  and  chiefs,  and  the  way  their  selec- 
tion is  managed  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck 
whether  a  town  gets  a  good  or  bad  one.  Oc- 
casionally the  citizens  of  a  town  will  be- 
come indignant  and  remove  from  office  a 
disreputable  chief,  choosing  in  ^  his  place 
some  highly  respected  citizen  who  has  con- 
sented to  take  the  position  on  a  "  reform 
platform;  "  and  for  a  while  the  town  has  a 
man  at  the  head  of  its  police  force  who  is 
accepted  as  an  equal  in  society  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  influential  man  in  municipal 
affairs,  but  before  long  the  professional  poli- 
ticians get  hold  of  the  reins  of  government 
again,  things  get  back  into  the  old  rut,  and 
the  conventional  chief  returns. 

It  is  this  precariousness  of  the  life,  and 
the  slavery  to  politicians,  that  have  probably 
deterred  educated  young  men  from  making 
police  work  their  life  business.  They  have 
seen  no  chance  of  holding  prominent  police 
positions  long,  and  they  have  possibly 
dreaded  the  companionship  which  a  police- 
man's life  seems  to  presuppose.  The  young 
man  just  out  of  college  and  casting  about  for 
a  foothold  in  the  world  practically  never  in- 
cludes the  police  career  in  the  number  of 
life  activities  from  which  he  must  make  a 
choice.  It  is  the  law,  medicine,  journalism 
or  railroading  which  generally  attracts  him, 
and  he  leaves  unconsidered  one  of  the  most 
useful  callings  in  the  world.  There  are  few 
men  who  are  given  more  responsible  posi- 
tions, and  who  have  better  opportunities  of 
doing  something  worth  while,  than  the  po- 
lice officer,  and  I  think  that  I  ought  to  add, 
the  prison  official.  In  Germany  this  fact  is 
recognized,  and  men  train  for  police  and 
prison  work  as  deliberately  and  diligently  as 
for  any  other  profession;  in  this  country  very 
little  training  is  done,  and  the  result  is  that 
comparatively  inferior  men  get  the  important 
posts,  and  our  cities  are  not  taken  care  of  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  could  be. 

There  is  nothing  sufficiently  promising  as 
yet  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  justify 
one  in  saying  that  the  time  is  particularly  op- 
portune for  young  men  to  begin  to  consider 


the  police  career  among  their  choices  of  call- 
ings, but  I  doubt  whether  there  ever  will 
be  until  the  young  men  take  the  matter  intO' 
their  own  hands  and  give  public  notice  of 
their  determination  to  enter  the  profession. 
Numerous  obstacles  will  be  put  in  their  way, 
and  hundreds- will  get  discouraged,  but  for 
those  who  "  stick,"  a  great  career  will  open 
up.  The  beginners  must  necessarily  be  the 
pioneers  and  fight  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
but  the  battle  once  fought,  there  will  be 
some  positions  of  splendid  opportunity. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  care  to 
consider  seriously  the  possibilities  of  the  ca- 
reer, it  will  not  be  inappropriate,  perhaps, 
to  describe  the  kind  of  men  they  can  expect 
to  have  to  associate  with  while  going 
through  their  apprenticeship,  to  explain  a 
little  some  of  the  difficulties  that  will  be  en- 
countered, and  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  training  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful performance  of  duty.  I  can  write  of 
these  matters  only  as  a  beginner,  but  it  is  the 
would-be  beginner  that  I  desire  to  reach. 

In  all  police  organizations  supported  by 
cities  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  officers, 
the  uniformed  men  and  the  detectives. 
Among  these  the  beginner  will  have  to  pick 
out  his  friends,  and  until  he  knows  well  the 
work  of  both  men  he  will  be  in  a  quandary 
as  to  which  he  desires  to  ally  himself  with. 
There  are  features  of  the  detective's  life 
which  make  it  more  attractive  to  some  men 
than  the  policeman's,  and  vice  versa.  The 
two  officers  have  different  attitudes  toward 
the  criminal  world,  and  the  beginner  will 
probably  be  decided  in  his  choice  according 
to  the  impression  the  different  attitudes 
make  upon  him.  The  uniformed  officer,  or 
"  Flatty,"  as  he  is  called  in  the  thief's  jargon, 
if  he  remains  upright  and  honest,  arrests  a 
successful  professional  criminal  with  the 
same  sunci  froid  and  objectivity  that  are 
characteristic  of  him  when  arresting  a  "  dis- 
orderly drunk."  It  is  a  perfunctory  act  with 
liim;  the  offender  must  be  shut  up,  no  mat- 
ter who  he  is,  and  he  is  the  party  paid  to  do 
it. 

The  officer  in  citizen's  clothes,  the  "  El- 
bow," is  a  different  kind  of  man.  He  real- 
izes as  well  as  the  "  Flatty  "  that  it  his  bus- 
iness to  do  police  duty,  and  to  try  to  protect 
the  community  which  employs  him,  but  he 
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handles  a  prisoner,  especially  if  the  latter  Is 
a  nicely  dressed  and  well  known  thief,  in  a 
different  way  from  the  ostentatious  manner 
of  arrest  of  the  ordinary  policeman.  It  al- 
most seems  sometimes  as  if  he  were  showing 
deference  to  his  prisoner,  and  the  two  walk 
along  together  like  two  old  acquaintances. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  tliat  a  truly  success- 
ful professional  thief  is  a  very  interesting 
man  to  meet,  and  he  is  all  the  more  inter- 
esting to  the  officer  if  he  has  been  able  to 
catch  him  unawares  and  without  much  trou- 
ble. Realizing  what  a  big  man  he  has  got,— 
and  thieves  themselves  have  no  better  opin- 
ion of  their  ability  than  that  which  the  de- 
tective has  of  thom,— ho  likes  to  ask  him 
about  other  big  men,  and  to  get  "  wise,"  as 
the  expression  is.  If  it  has  been  a  hard 
chase,  he  also  likes  to  go  over  the  details  of 
it  and  find  out  who  has  doubled  the  most 
on  his  tracks.  In  time,  if  he  keeps  steadily 
at  the  business  and  learns  to  know  a  num- 
ber of  what  are  called  "  good  guns " 
(clever  thieves),  he  develops  into  a  recog- 
nized successful  thief-catcher,  but  he  has 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  fraternizing 
with  "  guns  "  in  order  to  learn  from  them 
that  he  comes  to  think  that  his  moral  respon- 
sibility is  over  after  he  has  located  them. 

I  Technically,  I  suppose  this  is  true;  it  is  his 
business  to  catch,  and  the  State  must  prose- 
cute and  convict.  The  point  1  would  bring 
out,  however,  is  that  he  is  iuclinod  to  be 
lenient  with  his  prisoner.  To  him  the  strug- 
gle has  been  merely  one  of  intelligence  and 
shrewdness;  he  has  had  to  be  quick  and 
alert  in  capturing  the  "  gun,"  and  the  lat- 
ter has  exercised  all  of  his  ingenuity  in  try- 
ing to  escape.    Moral  issues  have  not  been 

jiat  stake;  the  thief  has  not  stolen  from  the 
officer,  and  wliy  should  the  latter  not  be 
friendly   when  they   meet  ? 

In  defense  of  this  attitude  toAvard  crime 
it  may  be  said  that  criminals  are  much  more 
tractable  in  tlio  custody  of  an  officer  of  the 
iind  under  consideration  than  when  arrested 
jy  some  blustering  "  Flatty "  who  shows 
hem  up  in  the  street  as  they  walk  along, 
ind  it  is  natural  for  a  detective  to  try  to  do 
lis  work  with  as  little  friction  as  possible. 
Che  question,  however,  that  I  was  continual- 
y  pnltiHii'   to   inysclf   ;is   a    bc-iiniicr    in    tlie 


business  was,  whether  I  should  not  eventual- 
ly drift  into  a  very  easy-going  policeman  if  I 
learned  to  look  upon  the  thief  merely  as  a 
whetstone,  so  to  speak,  on  which  my  wits 
were  to  be  sharpened.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
to  do  my  full  duty  it  was  necessary  to  have 
moral  ballast  as  well  as  shrewd  intelligence, 
really  to  believe  in  law,  and  that  law  break- 
ers must  be  punished.  I  would  not  have  It 
understood  that  there  are  no  police  officers 
who  keep  hold  of  this  point,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  detective,— and  he  is 
the  man  to  whom  we  shall  have  to  go  before 
professional  crime  in  this  country  can  be  se- 
riously dealt  with,— is  too  much  inclined  to 
overlook  it. 

The  beginner  in  the  profession  must  take 
sides,  one  way  or  another,  in  regard  to  this 
kind  of  officer,  and  as  he  chooses  for  him 
or  against  him  he  will  find  himself  in  fa- 
vor or  not  with  the  class,— and  it  is  a  large 
one,— to  which  the  man  belongs.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  have  to  begin  one's  career  by  im- 
mediately antagonizing  a  number  of  daily 
companions,  and  a  series  of  exasperating  ex- 
periences follow  such  a  policy,  but  in  the 
case  in  question  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
best  to  nail  up  one's  colors  instanter  and 
never  to  take  them  down.  The  officer  who 
does  this  gets  the  reputation  of  being  at  least 
consistent  even  among  his  enemies,  and  he 
is  also  relieved  of  being  continually  ap- 
Itroached  by  criminals  and  others  with 
bribes. 

Once  started  on  his  course,  and  his  policy 
defined,  the  worst  difficulty  that  he  will  en- 
counter for  a  number  of  months  will  be  a  re- 
luctance, natural  to  all  beginners,  to  make  an 
arrest.  It  seems  easy  enough  to  walk  up  to 
a  man,  put  a  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  say:  "  You're  my  prisoner,"  but  one 
never  realizes  how  hard  it  is  until  he  tries 
it.  During  my  experience  I  had  no  occasion 
to  make  an  arrest  single-handed,  but  it  did 
fall  to  my  lot  to  have  a  prisoner  beg  and  be- 
seech me  to  let  him  go  after  he  had  been 
turned  over  to  my  care,  and  to  the  beginner 
this  is  the  hardest  appeal  to  withstand.  The 
majority  of  persons  arrested  are  justly  taken 
into  custody,  and  the  bulk  of  the  "  hard 
luck  "  stories  they  tell  are  fabrications,  but 
it   takes  a   man  wlio  has  been   rears  in  the 
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service  to  listen  to  some  of  their  tales  of  woe 
without  winclug. 

This  squearaishness  conquered,  the  begin- 
ner will  have  to  be  careful  not  to  become 
hard  and  pessimistic.  There  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  excuse  of  a  police  officer  who 
develops  these  traits  of,  character,— the  life 
he  leads  is  itself  often  hard,— but  if  they 
dominate  his  nature  he  learns  to  look  upon 
the  world  in  general  merely  as  a  great  col- 
lection of  human  beings  any  one  of  whom 
he  may  have  to  arrest  some  day?  He  sees  so 
much  that  is  "  crooked  "  that  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  thinking  that  he  sees  crime  and 
thieves  wherever  he  turns,  and  unless  he  is 
very  cautious  he  will  drift  into  a  philosophy 
which  permits  him  to  be  "  crooked "  also, 
because,  as  he  thinks,  everybody  else  Is. 

If  the  beginner  has  lived  in  a  society 
where  curtesies  and  kindnesses,  rather  than 
insults  and  scoldings,  have  prevailed,  he 
will  also  find  it  hard  for  a  while  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  a  police  officer  is  a  peace- 
maker and  not  au  avenger.  Wherever  he 
goes,  and  no  matter  what  he  does,  he  is  a 
target  for  the  nasty  slings  of  rowdies,  and  a 
favorite  victim  of  the  "  roastings "  of 
thieves.  In  tramp  life  I  have  had  to  take 
my  share  of  insults,  and  until  I  experi- 
mented with  the  police  business  I  thought 
that  as  mean  things  had  been  said  to  me  as 
a  man  ought  to  stand  in  an  ordinary  life 
time,  but  on  no  tramp  trip  have  I  been  be- 
rated by  criminals  as  severely  as  during  my 
recent  experience  as  a  railroad  police  of- 
ficer, and  yet  it  was  my  duty  not  to  answer 
back  if  a  quarrel  was  in  sight. 

Not  all,  however,  in  the  policeman's  life  is 
exasperating  and  discouraging.  But  few 
men  have  so  many  opportunities  of  doiug 
good,  and  of  keeping  track  of  people  in 
whom  they  have  taken  an  interest.  Noth- 
ing has  pleased  me  more  in  my  relations 
with  the  outcast  world  than  the  chance  I  had 
as  a  railroad  patrolman  to  help  in  sending 
home  a  penitent  runaway  boy.  He  had  left 
Chicago  on  the  "  bhnd  baggage  "  of  a  pas- 
senger train  to  get  away  from  a  tyrannical 
stepfather,  and  he  fell  into  our  hands  as  a 
trespasser  and  vagrant  several  hundred  miles 
from  his  starting  point.  It  was  a  pitiful  case 
with  which  no  officer  likes  to  deal  according 


to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  we  hai 
to  arrest  him  to  rescue  him  from  the  local 
officers  of  the  town  where  he  had  been  ap- 
prehended; if  he  had  been  turned  over  to 
them  the  probability  ir,  that  he  would  have 
been  put  on  the  stone-pile  with  the  hard- 
ened tramps,  and  when  released  would  have 
drifted  into  tramp  life.  We  took  him  to 
headquartei's  on  the  train,  and  the  general 
manager  of  the  railroad-  gave  him  a  pass 
home,  where  he  has  remained,  sending  me  a 
number  of  weekly  accounts  about  himself. 
I  report  the  incident  both  to  show  the  op- 
portunities in  a  policeman's  life,  and  to  give 
a  railroad  company  credit  for  a  kind  deed 
which  has  probably  preserved  for  the  coun- 
try a  bright  lad  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  an  expense  and  trouble  to  it  as  a  vag- 
abond and  criminal. 

A  word,  before  closing,  in  regard  to  how  a 
young  man,  desirious  of  following  the  po- 
lice career,  can  best  get  a  start.  I  chose  a 
railroad  police  force  for  my  preliminary  ex- 
perience, and  I  would  recommend  a  similar 
choice  to  other  beginners  if  the  opportunity 
is  favorable.  As  long  as  a  man  does  his 
work  well  in  a  railroad  police  organization 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  under 
existing  conditions  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  a  municipal  force.  A  railroad  officer  also 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  travel  ex- 
tensively and  to  acquaint  himself  with  dif- 
ferent communities.  If  he  can  rise  to  the 
top  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
why  he  should  not  be  an  eligible  candidate 
for  the  superiutendency  of  a  municipal  po- 
lice force.  The  chief  that  I  had,  if  he  were 
able  to  gather  the  right  men  about  him,  could 
protect  a  large  city  as  successfully  as  he  now 
protects  a  big  railroad  system. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  a  would-be  beginner 
to  find  lodgment  in  any  police  force  at  the 
start,  my  suggestion  is  that  he  experiment 
with  the  work  of  a  police  reporter  on  a 
newspapen.  It  is  difficult  at  present  for  a  po- 
lice reporter  to  tell  all  that  he  learns,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  some  day  be  able 
to  give  the  readers  of  his  paper  full  accounts 
of  his  investigations,  but  the  young  man 
who  is  training  for  police  work  can  make 
the  reporter's  position,  in  spite  of  its  present 
discouraging  limitations,  a  stepping  stone  to 
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a  position  in  a  police  organization.  It  helps 
him  to  get  "  wise,"  as  the  detective  says, 
and  it  is  when  he  has  become  "  wise  "  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  that  he  is  most  valu- 
able in  the  police  business. 

A  guard's  position  in  a  penitentiary  makes 
a  man  acquainted  with  a  great  many  crim- 
inals, and  is  helpful  in  teaching  one  in  re- 
gard to  the  efficiency  of  different  kinds  of 
punishment.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  beginner  as  the  next  best  posi- 
tion to  try  for,  if,  after  the  reporter  experi- 
ence, there  is   still  no   opening  in  a   police 


force.  The  beginner  may  not  be  sure 
whether  he  desires  to  become  a  police  offlcer 
or  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  a 
prison,  and  the  guard's  post  helps  him  to 
come  to  a  decision. 

All  three  of  the  recommended  preparatory 
positions  will  be  found  useful  if  the  young 
man  has  the  patience  and  time  to  go  through 
the  drudgery  which  they  involve,  and  he  will 
find  that  when  he  finally  succeeds  in  getting 
into  a  large  police  force  he  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  men  who  have  not  had  his  thor- 
ough training. 

New  York  City. 


The  Sulu   Islands. 

By  Lieutenant  Horace  M.   Reeve,   U.  S.  A. 

[Lieutenant  Reeve  is  Aide  de  Camp  to  General  J.  ('.  Bates,  who  was  sent  to  the  Sultan  of  t^ulu  to  make  an 
agreement  between  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  that  Soverelgn.-EDiTOR  ] 


IN  the  southern  part  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  there  is  a  chain  of 
small  islands  extending  in  a  souther- 
ly direction  from  the  island  of  Basi- 
lan,  off  the  southernmost  point  of  Min- 
danao, to  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo. 
a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles;    these  islands  compose  the  Sulu  Archi- 


in  the  social  system.  The  local  aristocracy 
are  proud  to  claim  Arabian  ancestry,  and 
to-day  among  the  Moros  we  find  many  Ara- 
bian names.  These  Moslems  of  the  Pacific 
are  in  close  touch  with  their  religious  breth- 
ren in  the  Levant,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
Moros  who  have  made  their  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.    The  Moro  is  a  strict  observer  of  all 


pelago,  or,  as  the  Spaniards  called  it,  the  Jol6     of  his  religious  regulations,  obeying  all  of  the 


Archipelago.  These  Sulu  Islands  are  numer- 
ous, but  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  unin- 
habited; the  principal  islands  are:  Sulu,  Topul, 
Siassi,Lapac,andTawi-Tawi.  The  climate  Is 
better  than  that  of  any  other  locality  In  the 
Philippines,  there  being  practically  no  rainy 
season.  All  of  the  islands  are  beautiful,  and 
the  Sulu  sea,  which  surrounds  most  of  them, 
is  usually  as  quiet  as  an  inland  lake. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu  Islands  are  the 
most  unique  people  hitherto  gathered  under 
the  American  flag,  or,  for  that  matter,  under 
■iny  other  flag.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  Mo- 
hammedan Malays,  and  were  called  Moros 
l>y  the  Spaniards,  in  remembrance  of  the 
'I her  Mohammedan  people  who  for  so  long  a 
lime  terrorized  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The 
Moros  came  originally  from  Borneo,  and  were 
(inverted  to  Mohammedanism  a  long  time 
liio,  probably  by  Arabian  traders,  and  at 
present  there  is  quite  an  Arabian  infusion 


Mohammedan  commands  relative  to  the 
social  life — dietary,  abstinence,  etc. 

In  this  part  of  the  Orient  for  centuries  the 
name  "  Moro  "  has  been  a  word  to  conjure 
with— he  was  a  pirate  and  ravager  of  the 
worst  description,  and  he  intimidated  the  en- 
tire Philippine  Archipelago;  he  was  a  good 
sailor,  daring,  avaricious,  fearing  nothing  so 
little  as  he  feared  death;  in  fact,  he  was  a 
free-booter  until  a  very  recent  date. 

There  is  another  class  of  Malays  called 
Samars,  or  Bajos,  to  be  found  on  certain  of 
the  islands.  These  people  live  in  boats,  and 
are  inoffensive,  seeking  their  livelihood  by 
fishing. 

In  all  of  the  settlements  of  the  Sulus  one 
is  apt  to  meet,  as  elsewhere  in  this  part  of 
the  East,  as  many  Chinamen  as  the  local 
commerce  justifies. 

Tlie  political  system  existing  among  the 
Moros  appears  to  be  a  grotesque  and  inferior 
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mimicry  of  medieval  feudalism;  here  they 
have  a  chief  ruler  or  Sultan,  with  his  cour- 
tiers, I'etainers  and  serfs;  and  in  each  district 
or  on  each  island  are  other  leaders,  termed 
dattos,  similar  to  the  barons.  Sometimes,  as 
of  old,  the  petty  chief  becomes  more  power- 
ful than  his  sovereign,  and  gives  the  latter 
but  little  allegiance.  Occasionally  the  dattos 
fight  the  Sultan;  at  times  they  quarrel  among 
themselves.  A  datto  rarely  travels  unless 
surrounded  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men-at-arms, 
and  his  house  is  prepared  for  defense.  The 
succession  to  high  place  is  by  heredity  or  else 
by  unusual  prowess  in  Qghting. 

The  Moro  in  physique  reminds  one  of  our 
Apache  Indian.  They  both  possess  the  same 
thin,  sinewy  limbs,  and  are  about  equal  in 
stature;  but  the  Moro  does  not  wear  long 
hair. 

The  costumes  of  the  Moros  suggest  that 
of  the  chorus  of  a  comic  opera.  The  men 
wear  short  bolero  jackets,  their  trousers  are 
made  like  an  actor's  tights,  their  hats  resem- 
ble inverted  funnels,  but  the  hats  are  gener- 
ally replaced  by  gaudy  turbans.  Bach  male 
over  twelve  years  of  age  is  always  armed, 
carrying  a  spear,  or  a  kris,  or  a  cleaver-like 
knife  called  a  barong. 

The  women  affect  hats  and  jackets  similar 
to  those  of  the  men,  but  their  trousers  are 
more  generous,  and  in  addition  they  some- 
times wear  an  annular  garment,  which  may 
serve  as  a  head  dress,  a  shawl,  or  as  a  skirt. 
The  garments  of  both  sexes  are  made  of 
the  brightest  colored  fabrics  obtainable,  and 
are  lavishly  ornamented  with  numerous 
small  buttons  of  glass,  gilt,  or  sometimes  of 
gold. 

In  place  of  tourneys,  the  dattos  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  frequently  to  amuse 
their  followers  by  what  they  term  "  horse 
races."  At  these  affairs  (which  are  not  horse 
races)  the  entire  country  side  adjourns  to  a 
place  especially  prepared,  everybody  in  gala 
costume.  Ponies  are  ridden  to  and  fro  be- 
fore the  spectators  to  display  the  skill  of  the 
riders,  and  incidentally  to  sell  the  mounts; 
pairs  of  caribao  bulls  are  matched,  and  are 
coaxed  to  butt  each  other  in  a  harmless  man- 
ner. Meanwhile  a  crude  sort  of  music  is 
played.  At  such  a  gathering  sometimes 
the  people  are  entertained  by  the  "  Mpro- 
Moro "   or   "  Spear   Dance,"    which   exhibits 


a  mimicry  of  native  warfare.  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  persons  at  one  of 
these  "  horse  races." 

The  entire  population  seems  to  be  above 
any  manual  labor,  if  we  except  the  little  at- 
tention to  the  cattle  and  ponies,  some  fish- 
ing, and  the  gathering  of  a  few  cocoanuts. 
Even  the  so-called  slaves  perform  but  little 
Avork.  The  climate  and  soil  are  generous, 
and,  like  other  tropical  people,  the  Moros  do 
not  see  the  necessity  for  much  exertion. 
The  only  things  which  can  be  called  indus- 
tries are  the  pearl  fisheries,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  cocoanuts  to  obtain  the  copra;  but 
neither  of  these  industries  requires  more  tban'MJ 
tlie  harvesting.  What  little  trade  there  is  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

Besides  the  ordinary  tropical  fruits,  these 
islands  produce  cocoanut  trees  in  abundance. 
Each  tree,  it  is  estimated,  will  clear  one  dol- 
lar per  year  for  the  owner.  Tliere  are  woods 
of  varioiis  kinds,  coffee  can  be  grown,  rub- 
ber is  found  in  Tawi-Tawi,  and  some  cop- 
per has  been  discovered.  A  very  fair  brand 
of  cattle  is  raised.  The  Sulu  Sea  contains 
an  abundance  of  fish. 

The  Moros  have  practically  never  recog- 
nized the  supremacy  of  Spain,  which  coun- 
try with  difficulty  maintained  a  few  garri- 
sons in  these  islands,  and  the  Spanish  sol- 
dier, unless  attended  by  a  strong  escort, 
never  dared  to  leave  the  walls  of  the  garri- 
son. Running  amuck  was  common  as  late  as 
a  year  ago.  The  Spanish  Government,  dur- 
ing many  years,  expended  much  blood  and 
treasure  in  attempting  to  suppress  and  con- 
trol these  wild  fiee-booters,  and  as  taxing 
was  unthinkable,  the  Gpvernment  was  unable 
to  get  even  a  small  return  for  its  expendi- 
tures. 

These  Moros  would  make  foemen  not  to  be 
despised,  if  they  chose  to  ambush  Ameri- 
can troops  in  the  jungles  and  hills  of  these 
islands.  In  Egypt  their  brethren  in  the 
same  creed  have,  within  a  few  years,  more 
than  once  dashed  themselves  against  British 
bayonets  with  a  gallantry  unsurpassed. 
Therefore,  to  placate  and  bring  this  unruly 
population  under  the  American  flag  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance,  especially 
at  this  period  of  insurrection  in  Luzon  and 
in  the  Visayan  islands.  To  accomplish  this 
General    Bates    Avas    sent    to    make,    not   a 
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treaty,  but  au  agreement,  between  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  and  such  an  agreement 
was  to  be  binding  only  after  it  had  been 
ratified  by  General  Otis  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  required  five  weelis  of  patience  and 
tact  to  procure  the  signature  of  the  Sultan  to 
a  paper  which,  altho  demanding  many  more 
concessions  tlian  had  ever  been  given  to 
Spain,  no  fair-minded  critic  could  condemn. 

The  procrastination  of  the  Sultan  was  im- 
proved by  General  Bates  in  taking  a  voyage 
among  the  various  islands  and  becoming  ac- 
(luainted  with  tlie  principal  dattos,  who, 
wi4.hout  exception  and  unsolicited,  appeared 
glad  to  become  American  citizens,  and  in- 
dorsed the  paper  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  Sultan.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  these 
dattos  that,  even  had  the  Sultan  persisted  m 
demurring,  he  would  have  found  himself 
without  a  following.  However,  the  Sultan 
removed  his  objections  and  signed  the  agree- 
ment, in  which  the  principal  points  are: 
The  supremacy  of  the  United  States  on  land 
and  sea.  The  American  flag  to  be  flown. 
Non-interference  with  the  religion  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Moros.  The  power  of  slaves  to 
piu'chase  freedom  by  the  payment  of  the  cur- 
rent price.  The  suppression  of  piracy.  The 
introduction  of  firearms  forbidden.  The 
Moro  authorities  are  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  judicial  cases  where  none  but  Moros 
are  interested.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to 
purchase  land  under  certain  regulations. 
Americans  to  be  allowed  to  travel  anywhere 
in  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  A  few  salaries 
were  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  Sultan  and 
to  some  of  the  leading  dattos. 

The  Sultan  having  stated  that  he  had  been 
put  to  some  expense  in  maintaining  a  platoon 
of  Silihs  to  preserve  order  at  the  town  of 
Siassi.  it  was  estimated  that  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  be  a 
fair  reimbursement,  and  that  sum  was 
placed  in  Sulu  Town,  subject  to  the  Sultan's 
order,  but  at  last  accounts  he  had  not  sent 
for  this  money.  This  is  the  only  money 
transaction  which  has  as  yet  taken  place  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Sultan.  It 
has  been  reported  that  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  was  taken  to  Sulu  as  a  bonus 
or  bribe  for  the  Sultan.  This  is  a  mistake. 
As  I  was  the  disbursing  ofHcor  of  tho  mis- 


sion, I  know  how  much  was  expended.  The 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  taken  to 
Sulu  to  meet  contingent  expenses,  and  of  this 
sum  about  two-thirds  was  turned  in  as  un- 
used. In  a  few  cases,  after  leading  dattos 
had  expressed  themselves  as  desirous  of  as- 
sisting the  United  States,  they  were  pre- 
sented with  a  sum  of  money;  the  two  prin- 
cipal dattos  ^ach  received  three  hundred 
dollars.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  what  law  and  order  has 
been  maintained  in  these  islands  since  their 
ownership  by  the  United  States  has  been  due 
to  the  Sultan  and  his  dattos,  and  the  sums 
received  Avere  very  small  for  service  ren- 
dered. The  agreement  states  that  the  Sul- 
tan and  some  of  his  dattos  are  to  receive 
yearly  salaries.  This  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  bonus,  but  these  men  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  justice  between 
Moros  and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
entire  budget  does  not  add  up  to  the  pay  of  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Polygamy  exists  in  the  islands,  being  fos- 
tered by  Mohammedanism,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  institution  antagonistic  to  civil- 
ized ideas,  but  it  is  not  a  thing  which  can 
be  abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  or  by  a 
military  expedition.  Its  abolition  will  re- 
quire time  and  influences  other  than  mili- 
tary force. 

A  kind  of  slavery  exists  among  the  Moros, 
but  the  term  slavery  in  this  connection  is 
almost  a  misnomer.  It  is  rather  a  system  of 
peonage  or  serfdom.  The  lot  of  the  slave  is 
not  a  bad  one,  compared  to  that  of  the  or- 
dinary Moro.  Very  little  hard,  manual  labor 
is  performed  by  any  one.  A  few  cocoanuts 
are  gathered,  a  few  fish  are  caught,  and  the 
boats  are  to  be  mauned.  Slaves  accompany 
their  masters  everywhere,  and  appear  to  be 
on  terms  of  famiharity  with  them.  These 
retainers  take  great  interest  in  everything. 
Some  of  them  were  present  at  each  of  the 
interviews  or  councils  which  General  Bates 
held  with  the  chiefs.  In  case  these  slaves 
should  be  freed  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
lands  of  their  masters,  one  alternative  would 
be  that  of  laboring  on  some  planter's  estate 
and  receiving  a  pittance  for  ten  hours'  work 
per  day,  and  doubtless  there  are  some  who 
would  prefer  to  remain  in  their  present  con- 
dition,   sittini;    in    tho    shade    smoking    ciga- 
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rets,  chewing  betel  nut,  and  occasionally 
carrying  a  Icris  in  defense  of  their  master. 
However,  slavery  in  name  alone  is  a  bad 
thing,  and  to  give  these  persons  a  chance  to 
attain  their  own  freedom  or  to  allow  it  to 
be  purchased  for  them  by  the  United  States, 
the  provision  was  inserted  in  the  agreement 
stipulating  that  slaves  should  be  freed  upon 
the  payment  of  the  current  price  (the  aver- 
age price  of  a  slave  is  about  fifteen  dollars). 
Slavery,  like  polygamy,  is  an  institution 
that  cannot  be  abolished  in  a  moment,  and 
there  are  some  people  in  the  United  States 


who  thought  that  it  would  have  been  a  just 
thing  to  reimburse  the  people  of  our  South- 
ern States  for  their  liberated  negroes. 

The  Moro  carries  arms  when  but  a  child, 
and  he  is  taught  that  to  die  in  battle  is  a 
blessing  most  to  be  desired.  The  American 
who  has  wandered  inland  on  these  islands 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  desper- 
ate nature  of  a  campaign  against  these  peo- 
ple in  their  native  jungles  and  morasses, 
where  the  Moros  would  present  themselves 
not  only  as  unseen  foes,  but  as  daring  fight- 
ing men. 

SuLU,  SuLU  Architelago. 
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A   Tale  of  Two   Cities." 


By  David  H.   Greer,  D.D., 

Rector  of  St,  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York  City. 

"  Let  us  go  unto  Bethlehem  "—St.  Luke,  11,  15. 

"As  he  journeyed  he  came  near  Damascus."— The  Acts,  IX,  3. 


THERE  are  seven  cities,  we  are  told, 
which  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.  TTiere  are  two  which  might 
claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  Christian 
religion;  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  world  is  "  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities  "—Bethlehem  and  Damascus. 
Let  us  go  for  a  moment  to  each. 

At  Bethlehem,  in  a  manger,  a  little  child 
is  born,  which  is  afterward  described,  with 
such  a  gentle  touch  of  tender  and  reverent 
awe,  as  "  that  holy  thing  which  was  born 
of  Mary; "  which,  as  it  afterward  grows 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  is  still  so  good  and 
holy,  so  unprecedentedly  good,  so  uniquely 
holy,  so  different  in  its  holiness  from 
all  other  holiness,  revealing  in  combination 
such  opposite  moral  qualities,  so  gentle  yet 
so  strong,  so  practical  yet  so  spiritual,  so 
earthly  yet  so  heavenly,  so  real  yet  so  ideal, 
so  human  yet  so  divine!  exhibiting,  I  say, 
a  holiness  of  such  perfect  poise,  such  fine 
and  even  balance,  with  such  exalted  bights 
and  such  profoundest  depths  of  moral  glory 
in  it,  and  showing  to  the  world  a  life  of  such 
transcendentally  inexplicable  goodness  that 
it  was  the  marvel  of  its  time,  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  great  and  standing  miracle 
of  the  world! 


That  was  the  personal  Jesus,  whom  Peter 
and  James  and  John  and  Nathaniel  and  the 
Magdalen  woman  saw.    They  did  not  under- 
stand him.     They  did  not  try  very  much. 
Tliey   had   no   doctrine   about  him,   not,   at , 
least,  at  the  first;  no  theories,  no  opinions;  or! 
such  as  they  had  were  mostly  crude  and 
wrong.  They  simply  looked  and  admired  and 
were  beyond  measure  astonished,  and  adored  | 
and  worshiped  and  loved  that  personal  Jesus^^ 
Christ  who  was  at  Bethlehem  born! 

Now,  leaving  Bethlehem  for  a  moment,  letJ 
us    journey  toward    Damascus.     There    we! 
find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  one  Saul  of  1 
Tai-sus.     He   had   not   known   Jesus   Christ! 
after  the  flesh,  he  tells  us;    had  never  seen! 
or  met  him;    but,  like  every  other  devout] 
Israelite    of    his    day,    he    was    looking   for] 
the  fulfillment  of  a  great  doctrinal  hope  con- 
cerning the  promised  Messiah.    And  now,  to  I 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  there,  at  the  gate  of  Damas- 
cus,  that   doctrine     is    fulfilled— Jesus     of 
Nazareth  proves  himself  to  be  the  promised  1 
Messiah!     With   the  manner  in   which   He; 
proved  it  I  am  not  now  concerned.    That  is] 
not  now  my  point.     My  point  is  simply  this: 
that  prove  it  indeed  he  did,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  at  least;    for  whenj 
he  was  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,) 
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then,  and  only  then,  did  he  turn  and  give 
glad  obedience  to  hira. 

Tliat  was  the  other  birthplace  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Bethlehem  was  the  place,  as 
Dr.  Matheson  tells  us,  where  the  personal 
Christ  was  born,  whom  the  early  disciples 
followed.  Damascus  was  the  place  where 
the  doctrinal  Christ  was  born,  where  his 
first  and  greatest  doctrinal  expounder  start- 
ed upon  his  career.  Here  are  the  two  birth- 
places of  the  Christian  religion.  Here  are 
the  two  gateways  through  which,  at  the 
first,  it  came  into  the  world,  thi'ough  which 
it  has  been  coming  and  moving  ever  since, 
and  rushing  through  like  a  mighty  tide  and 
conquering  the  world— Bethlehem  and  Da- 
mascus! 

Look  at  the  story  of  Christendom  as  iu  the 
past  we  see  it.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
story  of  the  doctrinal  Jesus  Christ;  the 
story  rather  of  those  who  hold  some  doctrine 
about  him,  by  means  of  which  they  see 
him,  feel  his  quickening  power  and  are 
converted  to  him,  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  was. 
That  doctrine,  therefore,  is  very  precious  to 
them.  Firmly,  indeed,  do  they  hold  it,  and  for 
it  at  times  they  fiercely  fight  and  contend 
with  those  who  seem  to  them  to  be  trying  to 
take  that  doctrine  away;  as  tho  they  were 
taking  Jesus  Christ  away! 

As  it  was  then,  so,  too,  is  it  now.  To  some 
persons  Jesus  Christ  has  come  as  the  doc- 
trinal Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Damascus  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  where  they  saw  him  first. 
There  is  where  they  mot  him  and  felt  his 
quickening  power  and  were  converted  to 
him,  at  Damascus,  by  a  doctrine  which  in 
their  early  life  by  gentle  lips  they  were 
taught,  or  in  their  later  life  they  learned. 
And  when  some  persons  try  to-day  or  seem 
to  them  to  try  to  take  that  doctrine  away, 
how  pained  they  are,  how  grieved,  how  angry 
they  are  at  times,  as  tho  again  they  were 
taking  Jesus  Christ  away,  the  ground  of  all 
their  hope,  for  this  world  and  the  next.  If 
they  still  go  on  holding  the  doctrine,  men  call 
them  bigoted  and  narrow,  and  they  don't  like 
to  be  called  bigoted  and  narrow.  It  is  a  great 
offense  to-day  to  be  called  bigoted  and  nar- 
row; and  if  men  persist  iu  so  calling  them, 
they  become  a  little  restless  under  the 
charge,  and  are  tempted  at  times,  perhaps. 
to  let  the  doctrine  go  and  to  become  careless 


about  it.  But  no,  they  should  not  do  that. 
I'or  if,  by  means  of  the  doctrine  which  they 
hold  about  him  they  can  see  moi-e  clearly, 
more  fully,  more  attractively,  Jesus  Christ 
to-day,  they  should  keep  it  and  hold  it  fast, 
for  that  is  the  main  thing— seeing  Jesus 
Christ.  If  Damascus  is  the  gate  through 
which  they  have  come  to  see  him,  then 
through  that  gate  they  should  continue  to 
go,  that  they  may  continue  to  see  him.  Yet, 
while  they  are  doctrinally  narrow,  as  every- 
body must  be  who  holds  a  doctrine,  they 
should  be  sympathetically  broad. 

P^or  they  shouid  remember  that  there  is 
another  gateway  through  which  Jesus  Christ 
comes  to  men,  to  men  who  do  not  hold  the 
doctrine  held  bj'  others,  who  do  not  hold,  per- 
haps, any  formal  doctrine  at  all;  who,  like 
those  first  disciples,  simply  look  and  won- 
der and  feel  his  quickening  power— and  they 
do  feel  it.  From  the  very  first  it  has  been 
felt  on  earth.  It  has  gone  into  music  and 
song  and  letters  and  manners  and  morals. 
It  has  molded  new  types  of  character.  It 
has  created  new  standards  of  conduct.  It 
has  begotten  new  forms  of  benevolence.  It 
has  inspired  new  works  of  mercy.  It  has 
taught  a  new  and  beautiful  speech  of  char- 
ity on  the  earth;  and,  breaking  through  and 
rolling  over  the  banks  of  doctrinal  state- 
ment, it  has  put  new  pity  into  the  heart  and 
given  new  life  to  the  world! 

Who  to-day  in  Christendom  does  not  feel 
its  power?  far  more,  perhaps,  than  he  knows. 
AVhat  heart  at  this  Christmas  season  is  not 
responsive  to  it,  and  touched  and  gladdened 
by  it?  Not,  perhaps,  the  power  of  the  great 
doctrinal  Christ,  moving  so  majestically 
down  the  pathway  of  the  ages,  and  arrayed 
in  the  gorgeous  robe  and  raiment  of  the  great 
creeds  of  Christendom;  but  of  the  personal 
Jesus  Christ,  "  the  holy  thing  of  Mary  born," 
at  Bethlehem,  long  ago,  whose  story,  so  sim- 
ply yet  so  admirably  told,  is  everywhere  felt 
to  be  the  sweetest,  the  sublimesi  epic  iu  the 
annals  of  mankind! 

Who  does  not  feel  it?  Who  can  avoid  it? 
Who  can  get  away  from  Jesus  Christ?  And 
as  the  Christmas  morning  lights  break  over 
the  modern  city  or  over  the  modern  world, 
and  men  and  women  everywhere,  of  every 
creed  and  of  no  creed  at  all,  yet,  touched  by 
the  Christmas  joy,  their  Christmas  greetings 
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give;  how  clearly  does  it  show  that  even 
those  who  have  uo  doctrine  about  him  at  all, 
do,  nevertheless,  feel  and  are  responsive  to 
him;  and  that,  in  one  way  or  another, 
tlirough  the  Bethlehem  gate  or  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  he  comes  into  our  human  life  to 
bless  and  make  it  bright! 

.So  has  he  come;  so  will  he  continue  to 
come,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  great  love 
at  the  center  of  the  universe,  or  on  the 
throne,  to  which  our  human  hearts  aspire. 
To  some  of  lis,  to  many  of  us.  Ire  will  con- 
tinue to  come  in  the  future  as  he  has  come 
in  tlie  past,  in  the  doctrinal  forms  and  state- 
ments which  the  Christian  Church,  in  her 
t'fforts  to  interpret  him  more  fully  and  to 
reveal  him  more  clearly,  has  imbedded  in 
her  creeds.  None  of  those  statements  will 
seem  to  us  too  high,  too  great.  They  are 
not  big  enough.  Yet  even  to  those  who  can- 
not speali  those  words  he,  nevertheless,  will 
come,  his  light  will  illumine  their  path,  his 
spirit  quicken  their  heart,  his  glory  shed  its 
radiance  down  into  their  darkened  souls; 
and  they,  too,  will  hear  it,  they  can't  help 
hearing  it,  that  wonderful  song  of  love,  soar- 
ing above  his  cradle,  floating  around  his 
cross,  in  sweetest  tones  of  melody  hovering 
oA'er  the  Christian  world  to-day. 


Tliut  is  wliat  he  came  to  teach.  Let  him 
teach  it:  whether  through  Damascus  or 
Bethlehem.  Let  not  Bethlehem  vex  Damas- 
cus; let  not  Damascus  envy  Bethlehem.  Let 
liim  teach  it,  that  wonderful  song  Of  love, 
wliich  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  he  says,  tlie 
angels  sing  before  his  Father's  throne. 

Tlicn,  whether  we  go  to  Bethlehem  or 
.journey  to  Damascus,  let  us  learn  what 
Christ  would  teach.  We  cannot  all  learn 
it  in  the  same  way,  but  we  can  all  learn  it. 
And,  above  all,  let  us  try  to  hear  in  the  voice 
of  Jesus  Christ- tlie  personal  Jesus  Christ  or 
the  doctrinal  Jesus  Christ— let  us  try  to  hear 
not  only  the  voice  of  Love,  but  the  voice  of 
Peace;  P<'ace,  in  your  homes;  Peace,  in  the 
family,  in  society,  in  the  State,  in  the  world; 
Peace,  in  the  House  of  God,  the  Christian 
Church  on  eartli,  trying  in  vain  to  make  all 
men  think  alike:  Peace!  Let  not  Bethlehem 
vex  Damascus,  nor  Damascus  envy  Bethle- 
hem. Peace,  in  a  broken,  torn,  divided 
Christendom;  peace,  good  will,  among  all  the 
lovers  of  Jesus  Christ  everywhere,  of  every 
name:  Peace!  Stop  your  strifes,  your  fights; 
let  not  Bethlehem  envy  Damascus;  let  not 
Damascus  vex  Bethlehem.  Peace,  good  will 
to  all,  who  with  us  rejoice  in  a  dear  Savior's 
birth! 
New  York  City. 
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Bird  Books. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


FllOM  Aristotle  down  to  the  charming 
\A'riters  of  to-day  the  bird-note  has 
been  a  fascinating  one  in  literature, 
and  it  probably  will  never  disappear  so  long 
as  there  are  green  woods  and  sunny  mead- 
ows where  the  gay- winged  and  sweetly  clam- 
orous songsters  can  have  a  safe  abiding  place. 
An  esthetic  instinct  of  man  makes  him.  even 
in  his  most  savage  state,  an  admirer  of  pure 
colors  and  tender  sounds.  Birds  and  flowers 
appeal  to  a  sense  of  both  beauty  and  mys- 
tery through  perfection  of  color  and  form; 
but  birds  add  two  further  fascinations— 
namely,  flight  and  song.  I  have  seen  a  blue- 
bird flutter  dreamily  through  the  spring- 
time air,  like  an  animated  flower  whose  sky- 


tinted  petals  had  become  wings  (meantime 
singing  that  most  memorable  of  all  monot- 
onies, now  gone  forever  from  our  Western 
country),  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  an  embodied  self-singing  poem. 

But  I  had  in  mind  bird-literature,  not  birds 
themselves,  when  I  took  my  pen;  so  I  must 
not  lose  myself  in  the  flood  of  avian  reminis-i 
cences  which  poiu-s  around  me  at  the  meU'j 
tion  of  the  vanished  swUu.     Many  a  sylvaij 
flute  was  hushed  before  his.  From  the  leaves 
torn  out  of  the  stone-book  we  read  a  strange! 
tale.     On  those  rude  pages  still  linger  thel 
sketches  of  birds  extinct  eons  ago.     It  was! 
on  my  pen-nib  to  add  that  the  writings  and! 
draAvings  of   Button,   Audubon  and   Wilsooj 
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are  almost  as  archaic  as  those  of  the  quar- 
ries. Lool<iug  over  Audubon's  plates  the  oth- 
er day  I  was  shocked  to  find  that  they  no 
longer  touched  my  bird-nerve  as  they  ouce 
did;  and  as  for  Wilson's,  what  could  be  flat- 
ter or  less  alive  than  his  portraits  of  my  fa- 
vorite songsters? 

Turning  from  pictures  to  literature,  we 
fare  better,  in  a  way.  White,  of  Selborne, 
has  not  been  surpassed  as  a  gossiper  about 
nature;  his  book,  being  on  the  level  plane  of 
truth,  yet  saturated  with  a  late-lingering  and 
beautiful  ignorance— note  his  child-like  faith 
in  the  hibernation  of  swallows— will  always 
catch  the  attention  of  imaginative  readers. 
For  what  is  more  interesting  than  simplicity, 
sincerity  and  freshness,  as  they  blend  in 
White's  letters?  Wilson  and  Audubon  make 
the  same  claim  upon  us,  but  in  a  different 
way,  with  their  writings.  How  we  envy 
them  their  golden  age  of  opportunity  I  Think 
of  American  bird-land  in  their  day  as  com- 
pared wilh  what  is  loft  for  us!  Not 
long  ago  I  was  passing  over  one  of  the 
regions  described  by  Wilson  as  affording 
him  rich  materials  for  his  work.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  the  unbroken  woods,  the  dense  cane- 
brakes,  the  blooming  thickets  through  which 
he  made  his  way.  Negro  farm  hands  were 
plowing  the  hillsides  and  valley  flats;  a  few 
crows  and  gracklos  hovered  along  the  fence- 
rows;  here  and  there  a  meadow-lark  twin- 
kled in  the  sun;  tliat  was  all. 

These  books  about  birds,  this  flavor  of 
Thoreau,  Burroughs,  Sea  ton  Thompson,  Dr. 
Abbott,  this  fragrant  enthusiasm  exhaled 
by  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Miller's  and  Mr.  Brad- 
ford Torrey's  works— all  this  composite  mes- 
sage of  literature  and  picture-  what  a  bless- 
ing :  P^or  here  we  have  the  fadeless  tradi- 
tion. Birds  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  ap- 
IJeasement  of  the  milliner's  god;  all  of  our 
wide  country  may  lose  its  merry  and  gayiy 
painted  flakes  of  frolic  and  featlier:  but  the 
books  are  ours  forever.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  and 
Charles  M.  Skinner  have  bottled  up  woodsy 
essences  for  us  wliicli  will  keep  fresh  when 
all  the  trees  have  gone  to  sawdust.  Tlie 
sketches  of  IT.  K.  I'arkluirst.  of  Colonel  Ilig- 
ginson  and  of  Neltje  Blanchon  are  so 
steeped  in  real  l)ird  life  that  to  turn  their 
leaves  is  like  having  wings  and  flitting  from 
grove  to  grove,  trailing  behind  us  the  arbo- 


real melodies  of  1  brush  and  bobolink,  with 
tin;  flowers  under  us  and  the  sky  a  turquoise 
sjilendor  overhead. 

Still,  I  have  no  time  for  making  catalogs, 
and  a  bird-book  catalog  should  be  a  work  of 
art.  To  borrow  from  a  Kentucky  friend  and 
suit  his  statement  to  my  subject,  all  bird- 
books  are  charming,  but  some  are  more  so 
than  others.  The  one  great  masterpiece  has 
not  been  written;  perhaps  it  never  will  be; 
for  the  days  of  unhindered  and  unstinted 
luxury  by  field  and  flood  are  gone  forever— 
the  book  of  birds  should  have  been  the  work 
of  a  pioneer.  Sometimes  I  dream  that,  could 
I  liave  been  with  De  Soto  on  his  tour  from 
I'lorida  to  the  Mississippi,  I  might  have  left 
behind  me  a  volume  of  incomparable  inter- 
est and  value.  Yet  not  a  Spaniard  of  them 
all  did  a  pen-stroke  worth  remembering. 
Think  what  marvelous  wealth  of  bird-life 
offered  itself  to  Bienville  and  his  compan- 
ions all  along  the  Louisiana  coast  and  far 
up  the  great  river  !  The  Mexican  invaders 
did  have  a  follower  who  spied  upon  the  trop- 
ical birds  to  an  extent  just  sufl^cient  to  be 
now  tantalizing;  but  think  of  the  wasted  op- 
portunity (to  gladden  a  hundred  generations) 
(luring  the  palmy  days  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
from  Canada  to  South  America  !  When 
I'once  de  Leon  went  looking  about  in  the 
laud  of  flowers  for  that  magical  well- 
head which  was  to  blacken  his  gray  hairs, 
renew  his  teeth,  whisk  the  wrinkles  from  his 
face  and  revive  in  his  veins  an  everlasting 
bubble  of  joyous  vigor,  it  would  have  been 
enough  for  me  could  I  have  trudged  apace 
with  him  and  filled  innumerable  note-books 
with  sketches  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
swarming  and  clamoring  forms  in  tree-top. 
thicket,  brake:  on  stream,  pond,  lily-pad  and 
floating  weed-raft.  Fountain  of  Youth  go 
hang,  fabulous  gold  mines  continue  to  shim- 
mer in  the  distance,  give  me  the  wind-song, 
the  bird-song  and  the  ever  fresh  surprise  of 
a  new  flash  of  color  swung  across  a  glade 
or  forest  rift  by  paroquet,  or  ibis,  or  fla- 
mingo. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  at  the  tip  end  of  my 
screed  may  be  l)luntly  dropped  here.  When 
you  see  a  new  bird  book,  buy  it.  There  is 
sure  to  be  something  delightful  in  it.  no  mat- 
ter who  is  its  author. 

Tamfa,  Fla. 


A  Ballad  of   Bethlehem. 


By  M.   Woolsey  Stryker. 

A  MUSIC  that  is  like  the  light,  As  once  with  starry  shout  of  old, 

A  radiancy  that  sings,  Now  canticled  again 

And  all  the  air  is  full  this  night  The  glories  of  the  Highest  hold, 

With  heavenly  whisperings.  With  peace  to  kindly  men. 


A  scintillance  of  melodies 

Bewilderingly  impearled 
Runs  glistening  through  the  listening  skies 

And  thrills  th'  expectant  world. 

TTien,  as  while  heedless  mortals  slept, 

A  dazzling  form  appears 
To  them,  who  longsome  night-watch  kept, 

Changing  to  joy  their  fears. 

"  Good  news  I  bring  this  hapful  muru, 

To  all  men  shall  it  be; 
For  who  to  you  this  hour  is  born 

Messiah,  Lord  is  he." 

The  gates  of  sapphire  sudden  yield 

To  that  celestial  throng, 
And  raptured  over  Bethlehem's  field 

Breaks  multitudinous  song. 


Oh,  wonderful  and  holy  sight! 

Oh,  sweet  and  solemn  mirth! 
The  tide  of  time  shall  break  in  might 

Across  the  dreaming  earth. 

t 
With  them  who  went  that  long  ago 

To  see  what  God  had  shown. 
Will  we  go  even  now,  and  so 

To  us  shall  it  be  known. 

For  Judah's  child,  the  first  to  them. 

Is  born  the  Son  of  Man, 
And  all  the  world  is  Bethlehem 

Since  Christmas  first  began. 

Now,  God  be  praised  in  the  hight, 

And  peace  to  men  alway. 
Through  Him  who  came  that  blessed  night 

To  bring  eternal  day. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N,  Y 


Christmas  Bells. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


THE  snow  was  falling,  hesitatingly,  in 
small  flakes,  slanting  on  faint  sighs 
of  Avind.  There  had  been  a  great  thaw 
lately,  and  Mrs.  Bryce  had  kept  saying  that 
a  green  Yule  made  a  fat  churchyard.  "  The 
bridges  are  awful  slippery,  too,"  she  said. 
"  They're  all  cased  in  ice,  and  a  dust  of  snow 
'11  make  'em  worse." 

"  It  looks  like  nothing  but  a  flurrjs"  said 
Clarice,  glancing  up  from  the  little  linen 
wheel  where  she  sat  spinning  in  the  big 
kitchen,  and  gazing  at  the  dreary  landscape 
across  whose  great  dark  hills  already  wa- 
vered the  film  of  suow,  the  bights  beyond 
half  dazzling,  half  fading  with  the  drifts 
fallen  before  the  thaw. 

"  It's  the  way  the  big  storms  begin,  tho," 
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said  Mrs.  Bryce,  setting  the  last  of  the  dishes 
on  the  dresser,  each  of  whose  tins  reflected 
a  flame  of  the  dancing  hearth  fire. 

"  I  wisht  I  knew  how  the  tide  serves,"  she 
said.  "  When  I  lived  down  to  Salt  Water 
they  used  to  say,  '  Rain  on  the  flood,  nothin' 
but  scud;  rain  on  the  ebb,  as  well  go  to  bed.' 
This  looks  like  scud.  But,  lor',  there  ain't 
no  tide  nor  nothin'  else  here."  And  she  went 
to  the  door  to  take  what  she  called  a  mouth- 
ful of  air.  "  Smells  like  snow,"  she  said, 
coming  back.  "  I  wouldn't  mind  if  Mamie 
wa'n't  still  aerost  the  river.  If  they'd  a 
put  the  school-hus  on  this  side  where  they'd 
orter— But  there  !  Dear,  dear,  it  reely  is  time 
she  was  to  hum." 

"  She  knows  the  way,"  said  Clarice  sooth- 
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ingly.  "  You'll  hear  her  little  feet  scuffin'  the 
snow  presently." 

"  If  it  wasn't  Christmas  Eve— but  I  want 
her  home  to  see  the  candles  lighted  on  this 
tree  of  yours— I  suppose  you  got  the 
candles?  And  it's  mos'  dark,  any  way,  w'en 
school's  let  out.  An'  now  the  snow's  makin' 
it  darker " 

"  Just  at  first  it  makes  it  lighter,  mother 
dear." 

"  I'd  like  to  know,  Clarice,"  raising  her 
voice  over  the  burr  of  the  wheel,  "  who's  see 
the  most  snow-storms,  you  or  me  !  " 

This  being  beyond  dispute,  Clarice  made 
no  reply.  And  her  stent  being  done,  she  set 
aside  the  wheel  and  slipped  from  the  room, 
returning  with  her  apron  full  of  parcels 
which  she  deposited  on  the  settle  while  she 
wheeled  from  the  corner  behind  the  clothes- 
horse,  that  was  draped  with  a  counterpane, 
the  young  fir-tree  that  Jason  had  stepped  for 
her  that  morning  after  Mamie  had  trudged 
off  to  school  with  her  little  tin  dinner-pail. 
It  would  have  been  ditlicult  for  Jason  to  say 
whether  he  had  enjoyed  the  work  or  not, 
with  Clarice  beside  him,  now  and  then  her 
hair  tumbling  down—bright,  yellow  hair, 
brushing  his  hands  as  soft  as  silk,  and  fall- 
ing in  the  way.  He  was  studying  to  be  a 
doctor;  but  he  could  hardly  have  told  you 
Avith  which  species  of  neurasthenia  it  was 
that  he  had  found  himself  trembling  every 
time  that  happened. 

Jason  had  come  to  the  little  mountain  town 
to  study  with  the  old  doctor,  who  was  grow- 
ing too  infirm  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  the 
hill-practice;  and  he  had  found  a  home  at 
Mrs.  Bryce's,  paying  for  it  in  such  work 
about  the  place  as  he  could  do  in  odd  hours 
—Mrs.  Bryce  coming  to  look  upon  him  as  her 
mainstay,  declaring  she  did  not  know^  how 
she  got  along  before  he  came,  and  frequently 
taking  Providence  to  do  that  such  a  son  had 
not  been  given  to  her  in  perpetuity.  "  But  I 
don't  feel  no  security."  she  said.  "  He'll  be 
marryin'  in  no  time,  an'  then  where'll  I  be?  " 

Jason  Reade,  however,  seemed  content  as 
he  was,  in  the  house  where  Clarice  was  the 
sunbeam,  where  the  little  sister  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  and  where  Mrs.  Bryce  sur- 
rounded him  with  an  exceeding  care  and 
comfort  that  outweighed  the  effect  of  all  her 
dark  views  in  general.    Nor  was  his  position 


unpleasant  otherwise.  The  fact  that  he  at- 
tended to  Mrs.  Bryce's  garden  and  orchard, 
and  chopped  her  wood  was  quite  offset  in 
dignity  by  the  further  fact  of  his  studies; 
and  for  the  rest,  one  person  in  the  village 
was  not  far  from  equality  with  every  other 
person. 

To-day  Mrs.  Bryce's  views  were  somewhat 
darker  than  they  might  have  been.  For 
there  had  been  a  call  for  troops;  and  a  com- 
pany had  been  recruited  from  the  mountain 
villages  to  fill  the  regiment  going  from  Mc- 
Gregor, the  town  below.  And  of  course  she 
knew  she  never  would  see  Reuben,  her  neph- 
ew, again— and  he  the  support  of  his  mother; 
altho,  to  be  sure,  a  pension — Well  !  But  if 
Scott  Jordan  ever  came  home  he  would  prob- 
ably be  a  permanently  disabled  man,  and 
Emily  Jones  would  be  married  to  somebody 
else,  before  he  did  come.  And  somehow  Ezra 
Plympton  did  seem  too  fine  a  fellow  to  be 
food  for  powder.  Picture  him  on  crutches, 
or  with  a  purple  scar  across  his  face  !  Per- 
haps patriotism  paid— she  didn't  know.  The 
only  bright  spot  in  the  horizon  was  that  the 
minister  was  going;  but  since  she  had  come 
to  regard  Jason  as  a  member  of  her  own 
family  and  their  peculiar  property,  a  very 
dark  spot  was  that  Jason  was  not  going.  He 
could  say  it  was  because  he  didn't  approve 
of  war;  he  could  say  that  he  had  undertaken 
to  help  the  old  doctor  out  in  caring  for  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  place,  and  didn't 
propose  to  desert  his  post  of  learning  how  to 
cure  people  for  the  sake  of  learning  how  to 
kill  people.  But  her  heart  of  hearts  was 
liauuted  by  a  phantom,  a  dim  idea,  no,  not 
so  dim,  a  horrible  fear,  that  Jason  was  a 
coward.  And  what  she  feared,  Elisha  Jaynes 
at  the  Corner  had  not  hesitated  to  say;  and 
the  Academy  teacher  had  shaken  his  head  in 
a  depressed  way  at  Elisha's  speech,  as  if  the 
fact  were  past  question;  and  all  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  the  men  who  were  going  for- 
got their  pangs  of  parting  in  order  to  think 
with  pride  of  the  difference  between  the 
courage  of  their  warriors  and  the  cowardice 
of  Jason  Reade. 

Mrs.  Plympton  had  acknowledged  as  much 
at  the  meeting  in  the  vestry  for  fitting  out 
the  company,  to  which  Mrs.  Bryce  had 
limped  down  with  difficulty,  her  lame  ankle 
having  been  bandaged  by  Jason  so  that  she 
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could  walk  so  far.  "  It  makes  me  feel  an 
inch  taller,"  said  Mrs.  Plympton,  "  lookin'  at 
raj  Ezra,  an'  tliinkiu'  of  his  dariu'.  I  should 
suppose  them  men-folks  that  hasn't  got  their 
country's  interest  in  mind  woiild  sneak  out  o' 
sight  these  days.  Jason  Reade,  indeed  !  i 
wonder  whore  he's  to  now." 

"  He's  down  at  Four  Roads  with  Mis'  Beas- 
ley,"  said  Mrs.  Bryce.  "  Tliey  sent  word  she 
was  chokin'  to  death  with  her  membrous 
croup,  and  Dr.  Fryo  couldn't  get  out." 

•'  She's  alius  chokin'  or  sunthin'.-  For  my 
part,  I  think  doctor  folks  had  orter  feel  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  of  our  men  thet's 
goin'  to  war  as  for  the  women  that  stay  to 
home.  Ef  your  Clarice  had  a  speck  of  patri- 
otism she'd  urge-^— " 

"  Patriotism  in  a  woman,"  said  Clarice,  her 
low  voice  trembling,  "  seems  to  be  giving  her 
men-folks'  lives  for  the  sake  of  other  Avom- 
en." 

"An'  isn't  that  a  fine  thin'  to  du?"  And 
then  Mrs.  Beasley  felt  a  tingle  of  her  own 
fighting  blood.  "  At  any  rate,  I  guess,"  said 
she,  "  there's  as  much  help  to  humanity  in 
makin'  it  easy  for  old  Mis'  Beasley  to  go  out 
of  lii'e  as  there  is  in  goin'  on  a  junket,  a  reg'- 
lar  trainin'  day  an'  general  muster,  down 
Quinapeg  Harbor  -^-  Government  in-omising 
that  there  shouldn't  a  man-jack  of  the  com- 
pany be  called  out  of  the  State.  Come,  Clar- 
ice; it's  a  long  rise  up  the  hill,  and  I  seem 
ter  feel  snow." 

It  was  on  the  slow  and  painful  way  home 
that  Jason  overtook  them,  and  went  along, 
making  a  jest  of  his  supporting  arm  that 
half  carried  her. 

"  You'll  always  be  a  great  boy,"  said  Mrs. 
Bryce.     "  You'll  never  grow  up." 

"Then  I  sha'n't  grow  old,"  said  he.  "  I  can 
hang  up  my  stocking  with  Mamie's  to-mor- 
row night." 

"  There'll  be  a  sod  in  it,  if  you  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Bryce,  grimly. 

"  Will  it  whip  worse  than  the  gossips  do?  " 
he  asked,  laughing.  "  Then  we'll  have  a 
tree,  instead  of  stockings.  I'll  get  one.  Mamie 
never  had  a  tree." 

"  I  ain't  no  heart  for  trees." 

"  Oh,  well,  don't  be  worrying  that  way. 
If  all  of  us  were  heroes  there'd  be  no  distinc- 
tion in  Ezra  Plympton's  being  one.  A  whole 
company  of  heroes  !    Do  you  know,  I  think 


it's  shabby  of  the  recruiting  officer  to  be  tak- 
ing all  our  heroes  out  of  town  and  leaving 
only  one  old  man  and  one  coward  to  defend 
the  families  !  " 

But  there  was  still  something  grim  in  Mrs. 
Bryce's  laugh.  And  if  on  reaching  home  she 
warmed  up  for  him,  with  a  red  pepper,  a 
dish  of  the  squirrel  stew,  it  was,  she  felt, 
out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  not  be- 
cause he  deserved  it.  For  here  was  Clarice 
evidently  growing  fond  of  the  young  man; 
and  here  was  the  whole  village  despising 
him.  She  had  thought  at  first  the  position 
of  a  doctor's  wife  would  be  fine  for  Clarice 
—but  now — well,  she  didn't  know. 

Of  course,  the  world  was  a  very  dark  place  1 
to  Mrs.  Bryce  the  next  day,  all  the  more  forj 
the   sunless   atmosphere  and    dreary    land-j 
scape;  and  she  gave  Mamie  a  score  of  admonw 
tions  with  her  dinnei'-pail  as  she  set  out  fori 
school;  and  she  did  little  but  sigh  and  shake] 
her  head  ominously   while  Jason  was  secur- 
ing in  the  block  the  little  tree  which  he  had 
brought  in.     And  then  by  and  by  the  snow 
began  to  float  and  falter  down;  and  the  short 
day  was  drawing  toward  night  and  Mamie 
had  not  come  home,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
go  for  her,  for  Clarice  was  as  hoarse  as  a 
frog,  and  Jason  was  half  a  dozen  miles  away 
with  Dr.  Frye,  setting  a  broken  bone,  and 
her  own  ankle  was  so  bad  she  could  onlyj 
hobble  from  chair  to  chair.    "  It  wouldn't  bej 
a  bit  of  use  for  me  to  try  and  go  for  her. 
couldn't  walk  two  rods.     And  I  can't  send 
you,   Clarice,   an'  maybe  lose  both  on  youJ] 
I'm  dead  sure  she's  lost  her  way  in  the  snowj 
—it's  awful  blindin'.     An'  there's  panthers] 
over  there  on  Big  Mountain.    I  can  hear  the 
river  roarin'  like  mad  now— I  wlsht  it  woulc 
freeze  over  sometimes.    Oh,  I  don't  see  what 
keeps  .Tason    so  !  " 

Just  at  dark  Jason  came.    And  when  Mrs.j 
Bryce  saw  his  face  whiten  with  the  news! 
that  little  Mamie  had  not  come  home    her| 
own  face  grew  grayer,  and  she  felt  as  if  the 
life  was  going  out  of  her. 

"  Don't  worry,   INIother    Bryce,"   he    said: 
"  She's  all  right— a  little  mountain  girl.    ril| 
be  home  with  her  before  you  can  say  Jacl 
Rober'son."     And  he  drank  the  coffee  that 
Clarice  had  for  him,  and  took  his  stick  and] 
plunged  out  again  into  the  storm. 

"  Oh!    If  you  only  bring  her  back  ! "  whis-l 
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pered  Clarice  under  her  breath.  And  Jasou 
felt  as  if  her  woul.s  were  the  promise  of  a 
lifetime's  happiness. 

Altho  it  was  darli,  save  for  the  glimmer 
that  the  snow  cast  up,  lie  knew  the  path,  and 
the  flakes  were  tliin  and  few  now,  and  pres- 
ently  there   would   be   a    moon   behind   the 
clouds.     Here  was  the  green  lioUow,  sweet- 
smelling   still   of   balsam-needles,    where   he 
had  sat  with  Clarice  tliat  summer  evening 
when,  as  two  planets  came  trembling  out  like 
spirits  gazing  at  them,  he  suddenly  felt  he 
was  breathing  a  new  life,  and  it  had  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  looked  into  the  atmosphere  of 
another  star.    Here  across  the  brook  was  the 
bridge,  slippery  witli  rime  and  snow,  where 
first  he  had  seen  Clarice,  he  a  stranger  in  the 
village,  she  leaning  on  the  parapet  and  look- 
ing up  the  long  valley,  through  which  the 
stream  ran,  where  the  hills  rose  purple  and 
the  vapors  half  veiled  them  in  gauzy  silver, 
a  red  flame  of  sunset  bursting  through  and 
reddening  her  golden  hair  and  touchiug  with 
carmine  the  ivory  of  her  cheek,  and  she  had 
seemed    then   to    bring   to    a    point   all    the 
beauty  of  the  earth.    Here  was  the  long  hill- 
path  where  he  had  so  many  mornings  seen 
little  Mamie  on  her  way  to  school,  stopping 
to  talk  to  the  squirrels  chattering  back,  now 
to  get  out  tlie  papers  holding  the  salt  she 
was  to  put  on  the  tails  of  the  birds  she  want- 
ed to  catch.     The  little  creature,  as  gay  as 
the  squirrels,  as  light  as  the  birds  herself  ! 
A  sudden  shudder  shook  him.  as  he  thought 
of  her  lost  in  the  drift,  cold  and  frightened, 
crying,   perhaps   going  to   sleep   iu   the  dull 
cold  to  be  buried  in  the  snow— and  he  ran 
down  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  breatliless  be- 
fore he  reached  the  second  bridge  and  the 
river.    He  had  to  stay  a  moment  to  recover 
himself;  and  then  he  gave  the  bird-call  with 
which  Mamie  and  he  used  to  answer  each 
other.    The  echoes  caught  it  up  and  rung  it 
out  from   liill   to   liill.   from   wood  to   wood, 
from  cliff  (o  cliff,  but  it  Avas  still  the  echo, 
not  Mamie's  fleeting  cry. 

It  was  just  before  he  reached  the  river 
that  he  met  Ezra  Plympton  and  Jack  Morso 
and  Elisha  Jaynes  coming  down  the  Side 
Mountain  road,  having  been  up  to  say  good- 
by  to  certain  people,  and  they  hailed  him 
from  all  the  hight  of  their  courageous  supe- 
riority. 


"  Running- away?  "  called  Jack.  "  The  war 
ain't  up  here,"  the  others  greeting  the  sally 
with  a  loud  laugh  that  went  echoing  as  the 
bird-call  had  done,  startling  them  then  to 
silence. 

Jason  waited  till  the  last  echo  had  rolled 
away.  It  seemed  to  his  strained  ear  that  he 
heard  a  far  faint  cry.  He  ran  forward  again, 
calling  as  he  ran,  "  I'm  after  Mamie.  She's 
lost  in  the  snow  !  " 

••  Mamie  BryceV  By  King  !  That's  no  job 
for  a  milk-sop  !  "  cried  Ezra.  "  Boys,  that's 
our  work  ! "  And  the  three  ran  forward  and 
down  the  hill  after  Jason. 

The  snow  had  now  ceased  falling  and  the 
moon  had  risen,  altho  yet  behind  the  great 
veils  of  vapor;  but  they  could  see,  almost  as 
l)lainly  as   if   it  were  noonday,   the  bridge 
hanging  high  over  the  river  Clear— the  river 
that  divided  the  town,  a  deep  and  narrow 
stream  that  ran  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
l)elow,   with   such   swiftness    as    seldom   to 
f  reei^e,  its  way  cut  through  precipitous  walls. 
The  air  was  utterly  still,  when  suddenly 
as  they  came  down  the  slope  there  resounded 
the  peal  of  Christmas  bells  from  McGregor, 
the  town  lying  in  the  valley  below.     There 
was  a  moment  of  wild,  sweet,  ringing  tune, 
and  then   the   sound   seemed   to   swing  up 
about  them,  to  swell  past  them,  to  move  like 
a  live  thing,  to  reverberate  with  great  vibra- 
tions against  cloud  and  wood  and  wall,  as  if 
there   were   a  hundred   steeples   rocking,   a 
lumdred  bells  shrilling,  thrilling,  throbbing, 
whether  from  earth  below  or  cloud  above — 
all  the  air  about  them  shaking  and  pulsating 
and  rolling  with  a  wild  and  terrible  music  of 
jangling  bells  and   mountain  echoes.     The 
multitudinous    atmospherical    voices    made 
such  sound  as  they  had  never  heard  before; 
and  they  stopped  as  if  something  supernat- 
ural had  arrested  them.     It  was  well  they 
did;  for  the  next  instant  there  was  a  report 
like  that  of  a  battery  of  big  guns,  a  rush,  a 
roar,  the  sky  was  rent  with  white  flashes, 
the  top  of  Big  Mountain  seemed  to  bend  and 
come  down  in  an  apparition  of  splendor  fill- 
ing the  whole  heaven;  and.  sending  a  mighty 
wind  before  it,  an  avalanche  of  ice  and  snow 
bounded  down,  struck  the  side  of  the  bridge 
and   plunged    into   the   abyss   of   the   Clear 
.River,  the  abyss  across  whose  blackness  the 
moon  threw  a  sudden  glory,  gone  as  swiftly. 
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Doubtless  the  thaw  of  the  week  before  had 
loosened  the  mass  with  the  expansion  of 
melting  frost  and  ice  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rock,  and  the  vibration  of  that  peal  of  bells 
had  given  the  jar  that  started  it,  g;athering 
impetus  and  speed  all  along  its  thundering 
way. 

It  was  over  in  a  moment,  almost  before 
their  outcry.  But  while  the  three  men  were 
still  looking  at  each  other,  aghast,  Jason  was 
already  hastening  to  the  broken  bridge. 

"  Hold  on  !  "  cried  Ezra. 

"  Hold  on  !  "  cried  Jack. 

"Where  you  goin'?  What  you  goin'  to 
do?"  called  Elisha. 

"  I'm  going  to  go  across,"  answered  Jason. 

"  Go  acrost?  Why,  there's  nothin'  to  go 
acrost  on  !  " 

"  Yes— you  see,"  still  going  on,  "  the  string- 
er." And  he  put  one  foot  on  the  beam.  "  It's 
firm,"  he  said.    "  It'll  hold." 

"  One  stringer  !  Slippery  'ith  ice— no  hand 
rail— an'  the  river  a  hunderd  feet  below! 
Why,  you're  mad,  man  !    It  can't  be  done  !  " 

"  It's  going  to  be  done,"  said  Jason. 

"  Cross  on  that  thing  !  "  shouted  Jack. 
"  But  it's  certain  aeath  !  " 

"  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  a  farm  !  "  said  Elisha. 

"  There's  more  than  any  farm  at  stake," 
answered  Jason.  He  stooped  and  took  off 
his  boots,  hanging  them  by  his  comforter 
over  his  shoulders,  and  in  his  woolen  socks 
he  started  for  the  stringer. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  Jason,"  yellfed  Jack, 
"  do  you  want  to  be  dashed  to  death  down 
there  before  our  eyes?" 

But  Jason  was  already  on  the  slippery 
beam. 

"  Well,  if  you  can  do  that,  I  can,  too,"  ex- 
claimed Ezra,  sitting  down  to  get  off  his  own 
boots. 

"  Not  unless  you've  got  a  strong  head," 
Jason  called  back.  "  Wait  till  I'm  over,  any 
way  I    Wait,  I  say  !  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  master,  daring  what 
they  did  not  dare. 

"  I  durstn't.    That's  a  fact,"  said  Elisha. 

"  I  ain't  the  nerve  for  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  .Tack.  And  then,  silent,  trembling,  with 
a  sort  of  awe  and  horror,  they  stared  after 
him,  ns  steadily,  balancing  himself,  never 
looking  down  into  the  black  chasm,  never 
looking  up,  gazing  straight  ahead,  he  slow- 


ly set  one  foot  before  another  on  the  icy 
beam. 

They  held  their  breath  as  they  stared.  Now 
they  thought  he  wavered;  now  he  stood  still. 
Presently  he  was  moving.  Did  he  swerve? 
What  if  the  stringer  gave  way?  If  a  puff  of 
wind  came— if  another  ice-fall— they  shiv- 
ered, as  they  followed  with  their  eyes,  not 
daring  even  to  whisper.  There  he  slipped— 
he  caught  himself.  Ten  steps  more — a  gap 
they  had  not  seen— a  leap— he  had  landed. 
And  they  fell  upon  the  snow  themselves  as 
if  they  had  been  shot. 

"  I'm  after  you  !  "  shouted  Ezra.  "  But  I 
can't  do  it  standin'.  I'll  hitch  my  way  over 
settin' " 

"  No  need  of  it,  Ezra,"  called  Jason  from 
the  other  side.  "  You  just  go  home  and  tell 
her  mother  we've  found  Mamie.  I  was  sure 
I  heard  her  voice.  She's  in  the  drift  behind 
the  big  boulder.  I  see  her  little  red  cloak.  I 
won't  risk  going  back  this  way  with  her  in 
my  arms.  I'll  carry  her  up  the  Cross-cut 
road  to  the  iron  bridge." 

Clarissa  came  down  the  path  to  meet  him, 
an  hour  afterward,  her  shawl  over  her  head, 
forgetting  all  about  her  hoarseness,  running 
to  take  Mamie,  who  was  sound  asleep.  And 
if,  as  the  three  heads  met,  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  change  its  aspect,  neither  knew 
exactly  how  it  happened. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day  that 
Mrs.  Plympton  came  putting  up  the  hill.  The 
Christmas  bells  were  ringing  for  service 
down  in  McGregor,  and  their  tones  rose  in  a 
silver  chime  on  the  crisp  air.  "  '  Peace  an' 
good-will.  Peace  an'  good-will,'  that's  what 
they  seem  to  be  calling,",  she  said,  as  shej 
paused  on  the  door-stone  to  listen  to  the  glad 
music. 

"  I  do'  'no',  Mis'  Bryce,"  she  said,  after 
sinking  into  a  chair  and  regaining  her 
breath,  "  I  do'  'no'  as  there's  any  better  way 
of  keepin'  Chris'mas  Day  than  to  own  up  to 
bein'  wrong.  We  don't  keep  Chris'mas  much 
down  to  our  house;  but  Jason  here  comes  of 
folks  that  alius  did  make  sunthin'  of  it,  and 
I  see  he's  got  you  a  tree,"  she  said,  throwing 
off  her  cloak  and  looking  about  her.  "  Well, 
Mis'  Bryce,  you  ain't  one  o'  them  that  holds 
a  grutch.  An'  I've  jest  come  to  own  up 
harnsome.  My  Ezra's  ben  a-tellin'  me  about 
Jason.    He  ses  his  blood  run  cold  to  see  'im. 
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He  ses  Lishe  an'  Jack  uever  slep'  a  winn 
all  night,  the  creeps  ran  up  their  backs  so. 
He  ses  'twas  tlie  darin'est  thin'  he  ever  laid 
eyes  on,  Jason  tacklin'  that  stringer.  An'  at 
that  dretfle  hight.  He  expected  every  min- 
it  the  stringer'd  go  down,  after  the  rest  of 
the  bridge.  He  expected  every  minit  to  see 
Jason  totter  an'  fall  an'  go  whirlin'  down  to 
his  destruction.  My!  I  guess  your  Clarice 
is  goin'  to  hev  somebody  able  to  take  fust- 
rate  care  of  her.  Lor',  I  mos'  forgot  !  What 
do  you  thiuk?  Word  come  las'  night  that 
there  wa'n't  no  need  of  the  company,  an'  so 
it's  goin'  ter  be  disbanded.  But  ray  Ezra  ses 
there  ain't  a  man  among  'em  'ith  the  courage 
o'  Jason.    Both  kinds  o'  courage,  he  ses." 

"  Lor,  how  you  talk,  Priscy.  Now  you  take 
off  your  bnnnit  an'  stay  the  day.  Our 
goose " 


"  Oh— I  do"  "no"  our  folks'll  be  expectiu' 
me " 

"  Let  'em  expec'.  You  ain't  never  et  none 
()'  my  mince  pies " 

"  Neither  hev  I  !  " 

"  Here,  Clarice,  you  take  Mis'  PJympton's 
thin's.  It's  cleared  off  real  fine,  an'  there'll 
be  a  bright  moon  for  you  to  go  home  by." 

"  Well,  Clarice,"  said  Mrs.  Plympton,  as 
the  girl,  blushing  like  a  rose,  came  to  help 
her,  "  I  declare,  you're  lookin'  pretty  as  a 
picter.  I  guess  you  won't  never  hev  a  hap- 
pier Chris'mas  than  this  is.  And  you  can 
afford  to  let  some  o'  the  happiness  spill  over 
on  other  folks.  For  my  part,  I  think  your 
.Tason's  jest  a  hero.  An'  you  can't  have  no 
better  Chri.s'mas  token  than  knowin'  that  all 
the  town  thinks  so,  too.  Can  she.  Mis' 
Bryce?  " 

NBWBtmvpoRT.  Mass. 


The  Treatment  of  Vagrancy. 

By  Maud  Ballington  Booth, 


Of  the  Voluntebrs  of  America. 


THE  vagrancy  so  prevalent  in  American 
comuumities  has  naturally  caused 
many  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  eliminating  or  curing  it,  but  I  can- 
not see  that  we  have  yet  found  anything 
that  will  do  more  than  afford  temporary  re- 
lief. The  reformation  of  the  slums  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  solve.  My  experience  in 
connection  with  the  Volunteers  of  America 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  plan  for  col- 
onizing the  idle  and  destitute  of  the  cities 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  remain 
permanently  in  tlie  country  and  become 
contented  and  thrifty  is  not  practical.  The 
results  of  such  experiments  thus  far  indicate 
that  they  cannot  succeed.  One  reason  is  be- 
cause the  associations  of  a  city  have  a  fasci- 
nation for  all  classes  of  residents,  which  it  is 
hard  to  resist.  Even  the  homeless  wander- 
ers feel  isolated  when  transferred  to  the 
country,  and  long  for  the  old  life,  altho  their 
condition  may  be  much  better.  A  temporary 
sojourn  in  the  country  for  those  who  are 
broken  down  physically  by  leading  dissolute 


lives  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  plan,  for  they 
can  be  strengthened  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tation to  fall  into  their  old  ways.  Men  and 
boys  released  from  the  penitentiary  and  jail 
can  also  have  an  opportunity  to  go  into  some 
quiet  spot  and  away  from  the  evil  surround- 
ings of  the  city  and  regain  the  character 
they  have  lost.  I  have  advocated  this  coiu-se 
in  my  work  among  the  prisoners,  but  thej' 
should  acquire  a  trade  or  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  getting  some  means  of  livelihood, 
while  isolated  from  city  life,  if  their  reform 
is  to  be  permanent. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  by  providing 
shelters  for  the  destitute  and  homeless, 
where  they  can  have  food  and  lodging  with- 
out the  proximity  of  the  saloon  usually 
found  in  connection  with  cheap  hotels  or 
boarding  houses.  Our  shelters  in  Chicago, 
for  instance,  accommodate  large  numbers  of 
persons.  They  are  provided  with  bathing 
facilities,  and  the  rooms  differ  in  price  so 
that  one  can  be  provided  for  by  paying  a 
little  extra  if  he  desires.  Religious  influences 
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are  thrown  about  them,  aud  the  results  jus- 
tify the  effort,  but  I  realize  that  the  great 
proportiou  of  the  lodgers  utilize  the  shelters 
for  temporally  convenience,  and  that  this 
plan  merely  relieves  and  does  not  effect  a 
permanent  cure  for  vagrancy. 

My  conclusion  as  to  the  best  means  of 
treating  the  whole  subject  is  that  the  class 
under  consideration  should  be  treated  as  in- 
dividuals, not  in  bodies.  If  the  workers 
among  them  should  each  pick  out  a  special 
subject  and  attempt  to  induce  him  or  her  to 
change  their  mode  of  living,  much  better  re- 
sults would  be  reached.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  have  known  no  other  manner  of  liv- 
ing and  have  followed  the  idle  and  vicious 
ways  of  their  parents.  Religious  advice,  in 
the  form  of  addresses,  no  matter  how  forci- 
ble and  eloquent,  has  no  effect  on  such  peo- 
ple. They  are  too  deadened  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  advice.  Only  individual  ef- 
fort will  benefit  them.  The  various  denom- 
inations can  accomplish  much  in  reforming 


the  slums  by  carrying  out  systematic  plans 
of  work.  The  various  churches  should  have 
an  understanding  so  that  each  body  will  be 
in  harmony  with  the  others  and  Interests 
will  not  conflict.  In  smaller  cities  of  100,000 
population  and  less,  I  believe  the  congrega- 
tions can  do  better  operating  together.  At 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  example,  this  scheme  is 
followed  and  the  result  is  that  the  City  Mis- 
sion is  supported  jointly  by  the  different  con- 
gregations. It  is  in  charge  of  the  Volunteers 
and  includes  a  hall  for  meetings,  a  lodging- 
house,  also  a  restaurant.  In  larger  cities 
the  area  which  includes  these  classes  is 
so  large  that  it  is  perhaps  better  for  each 
church  or  denomination  to  work  by  itself. 
The  field  can  be  mapped  out  into  sections  so 
that  there  need  be  no  interference.  With 
the  comparatively  numerous  force  that 
Christian  people  could  supply  the  plan  of  in- 
dividual effort  ought  to  be  carried  out  with 
little  difficulty. 

New  York  City. 


A   Carol   for  Christmas  Eve. 


•     By  Ethelbert  D.   Warfield 

Y  Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
Upon  the  Christmas  eve. 
Ah!     slack    of   heart,   and   slow    of 
heart. 
Who  will  not  him  receive. 


M 


My  Lord  was  born  in  ^ethlehem. 
But  home  had  none  on  earth; 

A  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  he. 
An  exile  from  his  birth. 


My  Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
And  waiting  shepherds  heard 

Sweet  angel  heralds  chanting  loud 
The  long-awaited  word. 

My  Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 

And  in  a  manger  laid; 
None  tended  him,  none  cherished  him. 

Save  that  sweet  mother-maid. 

My  Lord  was  born  in  Bethleh«m, 

And  wise  men  came  to  see 
His  lowly  state,  and  homage  paid 

To  his  mild  majesty. 

My  Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 

But  soon  he  had  to  flee. 
For  cruel  hate  of  sinful  man 

Spared  not  his  infancy. 


My  Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem; 

He  died  on  Calvary; 
O  bitter,  bitter  is  the  thought 

He  died  so  cruelly! 

My  Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 

He  died,  but  rose  again; 
Rich  is  the  gift  his  death  hath  bought- 

New  life  for  sinful  men. 

My  Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem; 

In  Heaven  this  Christmas  eve 
He  waits  for  you,  he  waits  for  me— 

All  who  on  him  believe. 

My  Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 

And  therefore  do  I  sing 
Upon  his  feast  with  joyous  heart— 

My  Savior  and  my  King. 

LAFAYETrECoLLEGE.    EaSTOV,    Pa. 


The   Ohio   Ideal   for   City   Government 


By  W.  J.   Ghent- 


THE  uew  Ohio  iuuiu<ii)iil  code,  prepared 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Bushnell,  is  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  legishitive  innovations  ever  pro- 
posed in  America.  If  passed  in  the  present 
form  it  will  make  Ohio  a  model  common- 
wealth, far  in  advance  of  any  other  State 
in  the  nation  in  the  scientific  and  uniform 
administration  of  its  municipalities. 

The  Municipal  Code  Commission  was  or- 
dered by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
on  April  25th,  1898.  Governor  Bushnell  ap- 
pointed Judge  David  F.  Pugh  and  the  Hon. 
Edward  Kibler  the  two  members  of  the 
commission,  and  they  began  work  at  once. 
They  found  the  Ohio  statutes  on  municipali- 
ties a  labyrinthine  tangle  of  inconsistencies, 
contradictions  and  blunders,  due  largely  to 
special  and  "  classification "  legislation 
which  had  proceeded  through  many  years 
without  regard  to  general  principles.  There- 
fore the  work  of  the  commission  de-, 
veloped  from  its  intended  purpose  of  a 
revision  and  modification  of  old  laws  to 
the  formulation  of  a  practically  new 
law.  The  report  is  now  ready  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature,  which  meets 
in  January. 

Its  first  important  provision  is  the  limita- 
tion of  classes  of  municipalities  to  two- 
cities  and  villages.  So  much  of  the  mis- 
government  of  Ohio  cities  has  been  due,  in 
the  opinion  of  tlie  commissioners,  to  "  classi- 
fication "  legislation,  that  this  limitation  ap- 
pears to  Messrs.  Kibler  and  Pugh  as  a  funda- 
mentally necessary  reform.  The  passage 
of  the  new  code  by  the  Legislature  will  not, 
it  is  admitted,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Iveglslature  to  enact  further  classification, 
that  prohibition  being  only  possible  through 
a  constitutional  amendment;  but  It  is  be- 
lieved that  if  the  code  should  give  a  fair 
measure  of  satisfaction  no  Legislature  will 
dare  tamper  with  it  to  the  extent  mentioned. 

The  new  code  draws  a  sharp  line  between 
the  exercise  of  legislative  and  executive 
functions.     TIio  municipal  councils  will  do 


the  work  of  legislating,  subject  only  to  the 
veto  power  of  the  Mayor,  and  the  executive 
officers  will  be  subject  to  no  restraint  from 
the  legislative  authority. 

To  accentuate  the  importance  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  executive  functions  of  city 
government  what  is  known  as  the  Federal 
plan  has  been  adopted.  There  are  to  be 
four  departments,  those  of  law,  public 
safety,  public  improvements,  and  accounts. 
The  head  of  each  of  these  departments  will 
be  known  as  the  director.  These  heads  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  without  advice 
or  confirmation  by  the  Council,  and  will 
be  responsible  to  the  Mayor  alone.  The 
Mayor  may  remove  at  will  any  of  these 
directors.  This  plan  fixes  the  responsibility 
for  the  mi.suse  of  power  on  one  man.  "  The 
voters,"  say  the  commissioners,  "  will  have 
no  trouble  in  locating  the  responsibility  for 
misgovernment,  when  the  failure  to  per- 
form executive  duties  is  the  cause  of  it." 
One  officer  in  the  Department  of  Accounts 
and  two  in  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
will  be  elected  by  the  people. 

To  guard  against  the  misuse  of  the 
appointing  power,  a  complete  merit 
system,  applied  to  every  executive  officer, 
except  the  Mayor  and  the  four  di- 
rectors, is  included  in  the  code.  Every 
such  officer  must  pass  an  examination  held 
by  local  examining  officers  appointed  by  the 
State  board  of  merit  commissioners,  who 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
Director  of  Accounts  shall  withhold  the  sal- 
ary of  any  such  officer  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed other  than  in  strict  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  of  the  code. 

The  city  councils  are  not  to  be  the  un- 
wieldy bodies  they  now  are,  and,  further- 
more, there  is  to  be  but  one  chamber.  There 
are  to  be  but  seven  members,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  by  the  city  at  large  and  four 
by  councilmanic  districts.  The  comjnission- 
ers  believe  that  this  plan  will  "  cause  abler 
men  to  be  selected  for,  and  elected  to,  such 
]>osi<ions."     There  is  to  be  no  limitation  on 
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lie  council's  statutory  authority,  except  by 
tie  Mayor's  veto. 

The  commissioners  do  not  believe  in  un- 
aid  city  officials.  The  council  will  have 
all  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  its  own 
lembers  and  of  all  the  executive  ofiicers. 
The  members  of  the  council  must  give 
ond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  duties; 
Qd  the  bondsmen  will  be  held  responsible 
)r  any  appropriation  by  the  council  which 
oes  not  meet  the  decision  of  the  Director  of 
aw  that  it  was  a  lawful  appropriation. 
This  liability,"  say  the  commissioners, 
ought  to  induce  greater  caution  and  a 
igher  degree  of  care  in  making  appropria- 
ons."  " 

To  many  persons  the  most  revolutionary, 
id  to  many  others  the  most  salutary,  re- 
•rm  proposed  is  that  regarding  nomina- 
ons.  Non-partisan  government  is  effec- 
vely  provided  for.  Nominations  are  to  be 
ade  by  petition  only,  and  no  nomination 
7  caucus  or  convention  will  be  recognized. 
Iiere  will  be  no  political  designation  of  can- 
dates  permitted  on  the  ballots.  The  offi- 
•rs  to  be  elected  will  be  few— one  in  the 
:ecutive  department,  the  Mayor;  two  in 
e  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  police 
dge  and  the  police  clerk;  one  in  the  De- 
irtmeht  of  Accounts,  the  city  treasurer; 
id,  the  seven  councilmen.  With  so  few 
Beers  the  requirement  of  nominating  peti- 
)ns  will  not  be  a  hardship  nor  will  it  be 
cumbersome  innovation;  while  the  posi- 
ve  benefit  of  breaking  up  partisan  domi- 
Ltion  of  the  municipalities  is  a  thing  ad- 
itted  by  practically  every  student  of 
unicipal  affairs. 

rhe  amplest  powers  of  self-government 
ill  be  given  the  municipalities,  in  accord 
ith  the  conviction  that  the  people  of 
ly  given  locality  know  far  better  what 
ey  need  than  do  the  members  of  a  legis- 
tive  body  gathered  from  a  hundred  other 
lalities.  But,  according  to  the  code,  the 
ercise  of  these  enlarged  functions  will  not 
commanded  by  the  Legislature;  "  the 
licy  and  expediency  of  exercising  them 
11  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
inicipal  corporations  themselves.  In  very 
w  instances  will  the  law  direct  what  the 


municipalities  shall  do  in  governing  them- 
selves." 

In  the  matter  of  franchises  the  code  is  far 
advanced.  It  is  proposed  that  every  city 
shall  have  the  right  to  own,  control  and 
manage  its  own  telephone,  gas,  electric  light- 
ing and  water  works  plants,  after  the  people, 
by  referendary  vote,  have  decided  upon  such 
action.  Cities  of  over  50,000  population 
shall  have  the  right  to  own  and  operate 
their  own  street-car  lines.  Abundant  pro- 
vision is  made  for  protecting  the  rights  of 
owners  of  existing  franchises.  No  council 
can  alienate  by  gift,  sale  or  lease  any  fran- 
chise for  any  public  utility  except  by  refer- 
endary approval  of  the  people. 

Such  is  a  brief  r6sum6  of  this  remarkable 
code.  Its  chances  of  passage  as  it  now 
stands  are  variously  estimated.  Already  a 
number  of  prominent  legislators  have  de- 
clared in  its  favor.  It  is  understood  that 
the  four  Anti-Hanna  representatives  elected 
in  Cuyahoga  County  are  pledged  to  its  sup- 
port, and  that  the  representatives  elected  in 
Hamilton  County  through  fusion  between 
the  Democrats  and  the  Anti-Cox  Republi- 
cans will  favor  it.  The  code  has  been 
printed  and  distributed  among  legislators 
and  city  officials  throughout  the  State,  with 
requests  for  criticism  and  suggestions.  It  is 
not  doubted  that  the  provision  for  non- 
partisan administration  will  be  bitterly 
fought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  the 
107,000  votes  cast  for  Mayor  Jones,  prima- 
rily upon  the  issue  of  non-partisanism,  will 
prove  a  strong  factor  for  the  passage  of  this 
clause.  The  home-rule  sections  will  doubt- 
less have  clearer  sailing,  while  the  so-called 
Federal  plan  is  something  too  novel  for 
ready  acceptance,  and  the  sections  regarding 
franchises  will  meet  with  a  strong  and  sys- 
tematic opposition. 

But  that  so  advanced  a  code  could  have 
been  proposed  by  two  such  able  and  sup- 
posedly conservative  lawyers  is  an  indica- 
tion not  only  of  the  urgent  need  of  sweeping 
reforms,  but  of  the  existence  of  a  progres- 
sive sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  State 
which  is  likely  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  measure  as  it  now 
stands. 

Nkw  Yokk  City 


Our    Washington   Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


/ 


THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  can- 
not always  be  charged  with  hasty  leg- 
islation. There  are,  indeed,  mushroom 
measures  which  spring  up  in  a  night.    Some- 
times under  the  conviction  of  public  neces- 
sity the  House  can  vote  fifty  million  dollars 
In  an  afternoon,  and  eighty  members  manage 
to  speak  on  it,  and  the  Senate  can  pass  the 
House  bill  almost  as  quickly.    But  as  a  gen- 
eral thing   a  member  of  either  body  who  is 
anxious  to  get  through  some  special  meas- 
ure is  more  impressed  by  the  slow,  organic 
processes  of  legislation  than  by  their  haste. 
There  are  excellent  bills   which   have  been 
presented    either   to    the    Senate    or    to    the 
House  year  after  year,  which  have  been  re- 
ported on  favorably  by  the  committees  in  one 
body   or  the  other,   but   which   have  never 
come  to  consideration.    They  lie  in  a  state  of 
dormancy  on  the  calendar.    Three  years  ago 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
Northwest  boundary.  The  general  agreement 
was  made  in  it  that  ratifications  should  be 
exchanged  as  early  as  possible.    That  treaty 
has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  people  are  wonder- 
ing if  it"  ever  will  be.     It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  those  who  are  interested  in  one  of 
the  most  important  conventions  ever  framed 
by   a   diplomatic   assembly,    the   convention 
for  the  peaceful  regulation  of  international 
conflicts,  concluded  at  The  Hague  on  the  28th 
of  .July,  should  wonder  what  is  to  be  the  fate 
of  that  treaty  in  the  Senate. 

It  would  be  premature,  however,  to  charge 
the  Senate  with  delay  since,  at  this  writing, 
the  treaty  has  not  been  formally  presented 
to  that  body,  though  it  will  be  submitted  to  it 
very  likely  this  week.  It  would  have  been 
of  no  use  to  submit  it  any  earlier,  because 
the  Senate  has  only  just  completed,  the  reor- 
ganization of  its  committees.  At  the  plenary 
sitting  of  the  Conference,  July  28,  1899,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Convention  should  re- 
main open  for  signature  until  the  31st  of  De- 
ember,  1899,  and  a  certain  order  was  adopt- 


ed for  the  signatures  of  the  contracting 
powers,  through  their  plenipotentiaries,  the 
United  States  being  seventh  on  the  list  of  26 
powers,  the  signatures  being  made  in  the 
order  of  the  French  alphabet.  The  Conven- 
tion has  already  been  signed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  powers.  In  Russia,  which  has  no 
parliamentary  institutions,  signature  is 
equivalent  to  ratification.  In  England  the 
treaty  receives  the  approval  of  the  privy 
council.  Certain  other  governments  may  re- 
quire ratification  by  their  parliamentary 
bodies,  but  few  of  them,  I  believe,  require  a 
two-thirds  vote,  as  is  necessary  for  a  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  ITie  Senate  committees  will  hardly 
be  organized  in  time  to  do  much  before  the 
Christmas  recess.  Assuming,  for  instance, 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
were  ready  to  consider  the  treaty  by  the  18th, 
but  five  days  will  intervene  before  the  holi- 
day adjournment,  and  the  Senate  will  not 
reassemble  until  after  New  Year's.  I  have 
very  little  confidence,  therefore,  that 
liy  the  time  this  letter  reaches  your  readers 
the  Senate  will  have  given  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  in -favor  of  the  treaty. 

This  may  not  be  due  to  any  lack  of  interest 
in  the  matter  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  But  with  the  unlimited  opportu- 
nity for  debate  offered  in  the  Senate,  two  or 
three  men,  indeed  a  single  man  if  so  dis- 
posed, could  delay  the  treaty  indefinitely.  The 
five  months  allowed  for  signature  adopted 
by  The  Hague  Convention  was  to  give  rep- 
resentatives time  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
their  governments,  but  it  will  be  seen  that, 
liberal  as  that  time  seemed,  it  really  affords 
but  five  days  in  which  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  treaty-ratifying  power  of  the  United 
States.  Had  eight  months  been  allowed,  in- 
stead of  five,  it  is  possible  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Senate  could  have  been  secured 
in  that  time. 

The  question  arises,  what  will  be  the  statu.s 
of  the  United  States  with  relation  to  this 
treaty,   if  the   Senate  duos   not   act   upon   it 
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)eforo  the  31st  of  December?  Some  friends 
)f  arbitration  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
vy  have  been  a  little  alarmed  for  fear  that 
luch  delay  would  exclude  the  United  States 
rom  the  agreement.  To  secure  a  definite 
inswer  on  this  point.  Congressman  Bartholdt 
if  Missouri  and  ex-Congressman  Barrows  of 
Jassaehiisetts,  who  togetlier  represented  tlie 
Jnlted  States  at  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
tress  at  Christiania  last  summer,  and  who 
vere  charged  with  the  duty  of  communicat- 
iig  the  action  of  that  body  to  the  government 
if  the  United  States,  called  yesterday  upon 
Secretary  Hay  in  regard  to  The  Hague  Con- 
ention.  The  Peace  Conference  really  adopt-' 
(I  three  conventions,  one  relating  to  the 
leaceful  regulation  of  international  conflicts, 
ne  relating  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  wars 
nd  a  third  extending  the  Geneva  rules  to 
laritime  warfare.  Tlie  latter  two  have  been 
eferred  respectively  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
nd  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  their  opin- 
3ns  upon  their  provisions.  The  convention 
n  arbitration  will  be  sent  to  the  Senate  at 
nee.  An  examination  of  the  text  of  the 
i-eaty  shows  that  the  Convention  "  will  re- 
lain  open  for  signature  until  the  31st  of  De- 
ember."  No  date  for  the  final  ratification  is 
xed,  but  Art.  58  says:  "The  present  Con- 
ention  shall  be  ratified  with  the  briefest  de- 
ly  possible.  The  ratification  shall  be  de- 
osited  .It  The  Hague.  Tliere  shall  be  drawn 
p  a  minute  of  the  deposit  of  each  ratiflca- 
ion,  a  certified  copy  of  which  will  be  trans- 
litted  through  diplomatic  channels  to  all  the 
owers  which  have  been  represented  at  the 
Mternational  Peace  Conference  at  The 
lague." 

Under  this  provision  of  the  treaty  the  only 
ormalities  which  must  be  observed  by  De- 
ember  31  are  those  relating  to  the  signing  of 
lie  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
ir.  Newell,  our  representative  at  The  Hague, 
i  on  leave  of  absence  and  has  just  reached 
tiis  country.  Dr.  White  is  in  Corsica,  and 
le  other  representatives  are  in  this  country, 
t  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  have  the 
reaty  signed  by  procuration.  Mr.  Newell 
an  sign  a  copy  of  the  treaty  in  this  country 
nd  announcement  can  be  made  by  telegraph 
)  The  Hague.  The  Senate  can  then  talie 
ach  time  as  is  necessary  for  its  ratification. 
If  course    the  United  States  will  not  be  a 


final  party  to  the  treaty  until  it  is  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

The  Senate,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  fairly 
under  way.  The  committees  in  that  body  are 
appointed  directly  by  the  President  pro  tem. 

The  House,  while  waiting  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  committees,  has  settled  down  to 
the  luxury  of  a  week  of  solid  talk.  Perhaps 
"  solid  "  would  not  apply  to  all  of  it.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  chaff  flying  in  the  air,  much 
threshing  of  old  straw.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  flail  is  used  on  the  new 
currency  bill?  Is  there  any  aspect  of  that 
(luostion  that  has  not  been  viewed  and  re- 
viewed, any  argument  on  either  side  that  has 
not  been  stated  and  restated?  Primarily  the 
bill  is  a  business  proposition,  and  the  great 
majority  of  business  men  will  insist  upon 
considering  it  in  that  light.  Tbe  argument 
of  Mr.  Ovei'street  in  its  favor  was  likewise 
a  business  argument;  but  it  is  as  a  political 
proposition  that  it  is  mainly  discussed  in  the 
House.  In  this  discussion  the  Silverites  and 
the  Populists  line  up  with  the  Democrats. 
The  parties  are  thus  reduced  to  two,  and  they 
stand  facing  each  other  and  preparing  for  the 
appeal  to  the  people  in  1900.  The  strong  men 
on  each  side  ai'e  not  wrestling  with  the.  sub- 
ject so  much  as  they  are  wrestling  with 
each  other.  The  effect  of  the  bill  will  be 
to  place  the  Republican  party  squarer  than 
ever  upon  the  gold  standard.  Men  in  that 
party  who  straddled  the  fence  or  who  were 
lured  by  the  specter  of  international  bimetal- 
lism have  been  making  public  confessions 
and  repelling  charges  of  inconsistency  by 
frankly  admitting  their  conversion? 

In  this  debate  we  miss  some  of  the  men 
^^■ho  were  retired  by  their  constituents  at  the 
last  election— .Terry  Simpson,  for  instance, 
who  perpetually  contributed  to  the  humor,  if 
not  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  by  his  con- 
stant sallies  at  "  gold-bugs,"  bloated  bond- 
holders, railroads  and  banks.  Another  silver 
advocate  who  impressed  himself  upon  the 
House  by  his  unwearied,  and  generally 
imwearying,  eloquence,  was  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
'\^'ashing■ton,  who  spoke  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  and  who  made  many  pictures  of  sil- 
ver without  the  apples  of  gold.  Mr.  Lewis 
has  given  place  to  Hon.  F.,  W.  Cushman,  a 
gold  man,  who  has  been  called  the  "  Abe  Lin- 
coln of  the  Northwest." 


LITERATURE. 


Mr.  Swinburne's  New  Tragedy.* 

In  the  working  out  of  this  miniature  trag- 
edy there  was  little  room  for  a  display  of 
those  qualities  of  genius  which  we  have 
learned  to  expect  when  opening  a  book  by 
Mr.  Swinburne.  The  story  is  short,  slight, 
terrible— we  may  add  disgusting.  To  tell  it 
frankly  here  would  shock  our  readers;  and 
were  it  less  than  a  work  of  art  well  nigh 
perfect  in  all  but  subject  we  should  let  it 
pass  without  notice.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  we 
have  no  right  to  be  surprised  at;  for  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  always  felt  drawn  to  the 
like.  It  is  somewhat  unexpected  to  the 
critic,  however,  when  he  witnesses  Mr. 
Swinburne's  terse,  crisp,  gladiatorial  vigor 
of  handling  a  terrible  dramatic  incident— 
for  the  whole  is  no  more.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle of  that  gorgeous  and  sonorous  diction, 
scarcely  any  of  that  captivating  rhythmical 
swing,  characteristic  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
rhymed  verse  in  this  effective  volley  of  bul- 
let-like words  with  which  we  are  pierced 
and  riddled  to  a  full  realization  of  an  in- 
tensely horrible  presentment. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  that  the  im- 
pression of  this  poem  will  be  upon  Mr. 
Swinburne's  many  entliusiastic  and  widely 
different  admirers.  He  has  come  nearer  to 
modern  realism  in  it  than  he  ever  before  has 
ventured,  yet,  doing  this,  he  has  shown  far 
less  of  that  frankness  of  expression  with 
which  he  is  wont  to  present  forbidden,  or  at 
least  unacceptable,  subjects.  To  our  mind 
there  is  a  distinct  gain  in  dramatic  power 
observable  in  Ros(ii)iiiml—a  gain  in  simplic- 
ity, directness,  clearness— over  everything 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  heretofore  done;  and 
there  is  a  corresponding  loss  of  Swinburn- 
ian  music,  altho  in  many  places  the  old  fer- 
vor and  gorgeousuess  come  out  with  a  fine 
explosion.  Mostly,  however,  we  are  aware 
of  a  firm,  strong  dramatic  thrusting  of  sen- 
tences strangely  hard  and  keen: 

*  RosAMrND,  Queen  of  the  Lombabps  a  Tragedy. 
By  Alucnioii  Charles  Swinburne.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  <^  Coinpnny.    Jl.'S'), 


"—  steel 
That  burns  tlie  naked  spirit  of  sense  within  mo 
Like  the  ardent  sting  of  keen-edged  ice,  whith 

makes 
The  naked  flesh  feel  fire  upon  it." 

It  is  a  very  disagreeable  story  admirably 
told.  Its  chief  value  as  a  literary  study  lies 
in  its  dramatic  simplicity  and  well  nigh  per- 
fect diction  and  versification.  It  gives  form 
to  sensuous  intensity,  reproduces  the  medie- 
val atmosphere,  paints  with  awful  splendor 
the  physical  heat  of  human  passions,  love, 
hate,  revenge,  without  adequate  spiritual  in- 
sight, yet  with  infallible  certainty  of  bodily 
realization.  But  here  Mr.  Swinburne  is  not 
quotable,  and  to  give  extracts  not  his  best 
would  be  to  injure  the  impression  of  his  art. 
Heretofore  he  has  drawn  from  medieval  life, 
legend,  romance,  poetry,  a  wonderful  bloonj 
and  glory  with  which  to  robe  expression; 
here  he  makes  verses  like  splinters  of  ice 
tipped  with  a  fiery  glow  of  torment  for  the 
imagination.  Sometimes  speech  is  con- 
densed to  the  last  product  of  dramatic  pres- 
sure. Once  it  seems  to  us  too  much  like  an 
echo  of  other  dramatic  speeches  famous  for 
tlieir  brevity  and  perfection  of  stroke.  There 
is  an  assassination;  Rosamund's  husband, 
the  kind,  is  stabbed  by  his  heretofore  trusted 
and  beloved  youug  friend.  Feeling  the  fa- 
tal thrust,  the  king  turns  about  dying,  and 
says: 

"  Thou,  my  boy  ?  " 
"  Et  tu  Brute! "  we  inevitably  recollect,  and 
somehow  there  is  not  as  much  force  as  a 
fresh  dramatic  surprise  of  speech  would 
have  given  to  the  act.  In  short,  frankly, 
wo  do  not  see  in  Mr.  Swinburne  a  great  dram- 
atist in  the  measure  that  he  is  a  supreme- 
ly great  lyrical  and  descriptive  poet.  We 
grant  him  immense  dramatic  energy,  we  feel 
his  mastery  of  dramatic  expression;  but  dra- 
matic composition,  in  the  larger  distinction, 
is  not  at  his  command.  His  sketching  is 
vivid,  it  has  the  air  and  pulse  of  life,  we  are 
mightily  wrought  upon  by  it;  but.  as  a 
whole,   his  drama   lacks  organic  symmetry. 
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We  feel  that  Mr.  Swinburne  knew  well  his 
limitations,  and  it  was  because  of  this  linowl- 
edge  he  was  able  to  make  Rosamutiil  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art  and  yet  not  a  dramatic  mas- 
terpiece. He  did  not  attempt  more  than  a 
short,  densely  compressed,  vividly  realistic, 
yet  highly  romantic,  study  in  tragedy.  This 
he  has  achieved  with  a  few  powerful 
strokes. 


A  Manual  of  Psychology.  By  O.  F.  Stout. 
(University    Correspondence    College    Press. 
1899.     $1.50.)     This  manual  is  based  on  the 
author's  larger  work  on  psychology,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  recent 
treatises   on   the   subject.      Professor    Stout 
adopts   the   "  genetic "    point   of   view,    and 
the  order  here  followed  is  that  of  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  mental  development.    The 
earlier  stages  are  illustrated  by  references 
to  the  mental  life  of  animals  and  the  lower 
races   of   mankind.     The   aim   has  been   to 
avoid  sketchiness  and  to  teach  the  student 
to  think  for  himself.     In  this  aim  Professor 
Stout  seems  to  us  to  have  been  remarkably 
successful.       His   style   is   spirited   and   his 
method  is  decidedly  concrete.     It  is  Avorth 
noting   that   of   the   five   writers   whom    he 
mentions   as   having  been   in   general   most 
helpful  to  him,  four  are  Americans;    altho 
he  declares  1ms  greatest  debt  to  be  due  to 
his  teacher,  .Tames  Ward.    For  the  necessary 
ontological    basis    Professor    Stout    accepts, 
provisionally,  the  hypothesis  of  parallelism; 
that  modifications  of  consciousness  emerge 
contemporaneously  with  coresponding  modi- 
fications  of   nervous   process.      If  this  cor- 
respondence is  regarded  as  an  ultimate  prin- 
ciple,   it   is,    according   to    Professor   Stout, 
"  simply  a   miracle."     The  reason  for  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  nervous  and  conscious 
processes   themselves.        Both   must  be   re- 
garded as  belonging  to  a  more  comprehen- 
sive system  of  conditions.     The  individual 
consciousness  must  be  considered  as  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Avider  whole,  by  which  its  origin 
and   its  changes  are  determined.        As  the 
brain   is  a   portion  of  the  total   system   of 
material   phenomena,   so   the  stream   of  in- 
dividual  consciousness    is   part   of   the    im- 
material system.     This  system  must  be  as- 
sumed to  be  rel^^ted   iu   its   totality  to  the 


material  world  in  its  totality,  as  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  is  related  to  nervous 
processes  taking  place  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain.  This  resort  to  pantheism,  however, 
does  not  make  matters  any  clearer.  Mere 
concomitance,  or  parallelism,  does  not  re- 
move, but  rather  aggravates  the  difficulty. 
Hence  Professor  Stout  resorts  to  idealism. 
Matter  is  a  phenomenon,  and  there  must  be 
a  subject  to  which  it  appears.  The  world 
of  material  phenomena  therefore  presup- 
poses a  system  of  immaterial  agency,  where- 
in the  individual  consciousness  originates. 
This  system  is  identical  with  what  we  know 
as  matter,  in  so  far  as  matter  exists  inde- 
pendently of  its  possible  presentation  to  a 
perceiving  subject.  It  is  the  "  thing  in  it- 
self." Mind,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  cause,  or  basis,  of  matter.  It  would  be 
impracticable,  within  our  limits,  to  criticise 
such  a  work  as  this  at  all  adequately.  We 
have  nothing  for  it  but  praise.  It  is  stimu- 
lating in  its  presentation,  and  gives  the  re- 
sults of  the  ripest  thought  and  scholarship 
in  a  masterly  way.  Those  who  cannot  un- 
dertake the  author's  larger  treatise  may  be 
thankful  for  so  admirable  a  manual  as  this. 
Every  teacher  of  psychology  should  possess 
one  book  or  tlie  other. 

TtEsiiNiscERCES,  1819-1899,  by  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  With  twenty-four  ilhistrations,  in- 
cluding many  portraits.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $2.50.)  Mrs.  Howe  has  met  the  em- 
inent people  of  her  day,  through  her  devotion 
to  the  highest  philanthropy,  her  social  equip- 
ment and  literary  eminence.  Mrs.  John 
Dkew's  Reminiscences,  with  an  introduction 
by  her  son,  John  Drew.  Fully  illustrated  by 
portraits  of  old-time  actors,  rare  prints,  pro- 
grams, etc.  (12mo.  Scribners.)  Robert 
Raikes:  The  Man  and  His  Work.  By  J. 
Henry  Harris,  with  an  introduction  by  Dean 
Farrar,  D.D.  Biographical  notes  collected 
by  Josiah  Harris.  Fully  illustrated,  with 
portrait.  (8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  pp.  335.  $2.50. 
Scribners.)  The  name  of  Robert  Raikes  is 
known  as  that  of  one  who  started  Sunday 
schools;  but  he  is  less  known  as  a  pushing. 
"  up-to-date  "  journalist.  Literary  Hearth 
Stones.  The  first  issues  of  this  series  are 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  William  Cowper, 
by  Marion  Harland.  (The  two  volumes  in 
box,   12  illustrations    in    each.    16mo.    ^1,50 
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each.  Putnam.)  The  cadet  blue  covers  bear 
a  fire  place  stamp  with  andh-ons.  Abraham 
Lincoln:  The  Mau  of  the  People,  by  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  author  of  "  Literary  States- 
men and  Others,"  etc.  Illustrated  with  pho- 
togravure and  half-tone  portraits  and  nu- 
merous fac-similes.  (Crown  8vo,  half  leather, 
gilt  top.  .$2.00.  Maeraillan.)  Reminiscences 
OK  A  Very  Old  Man,  by  John  Sartain.  (20 
illustratious,  index,  pp.  300,  12mo,  cloth. 
$2.50.  Appleton.)  Mr.  Sartain's  active  life 
as  an  engraver  extended  over  eighty  years 
and  more  (180S-1897).  As  a  boy  in  London 
he  witnessed  the  Peace  Jubilee,  but  most  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  Philadelphia.  He  had 
a  peculiarly  rich  acquaintanceship  with 
scholars,  artists,  aud  other  eminent  people. 
We  must  also  mention  Recollections  of 
AN  Old  Musician,  by  Thomas  Ryan,  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  Boston.  (Large 
12mo,  pp.  274,  4C  portraits,  etc.,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
$2.50.  Dutton.)  Beethoven  is  the  first  of  the 
series  of  Master  Musicians,  edited  by  Mr. 
F.  T.  Crowest,  and  is  written  by  the  editor. 
(Square  8vo,  gilt  top,  rough  edges,  contain- 
ing portraits,  fac-simlles  of  music,  and  other 
illustratious  in  photogravure,  half-tone  and 
line.  Bibliography,  etc.  Dutton.)  A  His- 
tory of  the  Pianoforte  and  Pianoforte  Play- 
ers, Translated  and  revised  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Oscar  Bie.  By  E.  E.  Kellett,  M.A., 
and  E.  W.  Naylor,  M.A.,  Mus.  D.  With 
twenty-three  full-page  portraits,  etc.,  and  80 
illustrations  aud  fac-siiniles.  (4to,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  pp.  330,  $0.00;  half  levant,  $9.00.  Dut- 
ton.) This  has  literary  flavor  and  general 
interest,  aud  a  surprisingly  valuable  selec- 
tion of  illustratious,  including  works  of  Ter- 
burg,  Jan   Steen,  etc. 

Oliver  Cromwell:  A  Biography.  By 
Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
(Edition  on  fine  paper.  Pp.  211,  10  x  12, 
limited  to  224  for  America,  net,  $20.00;  Mi- 
tion  de  luxe  on  Japanese  paper,  limited  to  3.") 
copies  for  America,  net,  $50.00,  paper  covers. 
Scribuers,  imported.)  Dr.  Gardiner  is  held 
to  be  the  authority  upon  that  period,  and  he 
sets  forth  the  character  of  the  man  as  re- 
vealed by  recent  investigations.  The  book  is 
of  rare  artistic  quality;  it  is  exquisitely  il- 
lustrated in  photogravures  from  contempo- 
rary portraits,  and  printed  with  sanguine 
phapter  and   letter  heads.    The   frontispiece 


is  a  color  fac-simile  of  Walker's  Althorp 
portrait  of  Cromwell  in  armor  with  the 
baton  of  Lord  General,  but  the  same  artist's 
Hinchinbroke  portrait  given  in  the  text  is 
even  more  lovely,  showing  the  sentient,  just, 
religious  man  with  a  poet's  fervor.  The 
more  expensive  edition  carries  with  it  an 
extra  set  of  plates.  Josephine:  Empress 
and  Queen.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Frederic  Masson  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 
Royal  4to,  12%  x  9%.  $20.00  net.  Printed 
on  Rives  paper,  edition  limited  to  600  copies, 
of  which  100  are  reserved  for  America.)  A 
special  binding  is  copied  from  the  Empress's 
Library  at  Malmaison.  It  is  of  Empire  green 
straight  grain  morocco,  with  the  Imperial 
arms  and  emblems,  together  with  the  mono- 
gram J.  B.  With  this  binding  the  price  is 
$35.00.  Goupil.)  The  author  describes  that 
much  discussed  Empress  as  imperturbably 
punctual,  faultlessly  amiable,  possessing  the 
arts  of  small  talk  and  adaptability  to  per- 
fection, but  of  no  education,  no  belief,  no 
moral  training,  a  woman  who  is  only  a  world- 
ling because  she  cannot  be  anything  better. 
Beatrice  D'Este  Duchess  of  Milan,  1475- 
1497.  By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry 
Ady).  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  320.  Three  full- 
page  photogravures  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions. $0.00.  Dutton.)  She  was  the  wife  of 
El  Moro,  Duke  of  Milan,  from  the  age  of  six- 
teen to  twenty-four,  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
abundant  life  of  the  most  splendid  court  of 
Italy.  Tlie  material  is  drawn  from  archives 
recently  discovered  in  Italy.  The  Many 
Sided  Franklin,  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
(169  illustrations,  8vo,  about  500  pages,  gray 
cloth,  with  seal  of  the  Franklins.  ?3.00.  Cen- 
tury.) Each  of  these  highly  entertaining 
chapters  is  complete  in  itself.  They  cover 
his  education,  his  experiments,  discoveries, 
etc.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Epis- 
copate, being  the  Reminiscences  and  Recol- 
lections of  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Benjamin 
Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minnesota.  With  por- 
trait of  the  author  and  other  illustrations. 
(Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  $5.00.  Macmillan.) 
Bishop  Whipple  is  a  prominent  Churchman, 
as  well  known  abroad  as  lu  this  country.  He 
has  done  much  for  the  Indians  aud  his  in- 
terests are  so  humanly  varied  that  these 
pages  are  of  interest  to  all. 
Twenty  excellent  illustrations  by  E.  Boy4 
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Smitli  accompany  Plantation  Pageants, 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  an  "after  the  war" 
story.  (SVo  X  6,  pp.  247.  $2.00.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  There  is  an  attractive  blue 
and  white  poster  cover  on  Where  Angels 
Feak  to  Tread,  and  other  tales  of  the  sea, 
by  Morgan  Robertson.  (T^,^  x  5,  pp.  302. 
$1.25.  Century.)  The  soldier  poster  cover 
and  six  appropriate  compositions  by  H.  C. 
Edwards  illustrate  The  Lively  Adventures 
OF  Gavin  Hamilton,  by  Molly  Elliott  Sew- 
all.  (7%  X  5,  pp,  311.  $1.50.  Harpers.) 
Twelve  illustrations  by  Birch  and  the  odd 
cover  with  red  and  blaclt  medals  on  green 
add  interest  to  the  amusing  story  of  The 
Vizier  of  the  Two-Horned  Alexander,  b.v 
Frank  R.  Stockton.  (7%  x  5,  pp.  235.  $1.25. 
Century.)  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  Mr. 
Badman  to  pass  for  a  new  novel.  Few  of  us 
have  ever  heard  of  this  quaint  book  by  John 
Bunyan,  now  richly  decorated  and  illustrat- 
ed in  old  wood-cut  style  by  George  and  Louis 
Rhead,  whose  edition  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King "  has  already  appeared.  Handsomely 
bound  and  printed  on  heavy  paper.  (10  x 
12V2-  $3.50.  Russell.)  The  preface  is  by 
Froude,  who  notes  the  content  with  which 
the  hero  "  travels  the  primrose  path  to  the 
everlasting  bonfire." 

The  Old  Northwest.  By  Prof.  B.  A.  Hins- 
flale  iRevised  Edition.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company).  Dr.  Hinsdale's  comprehensive 
study  was  first  published  in  1888— the  cen- 
tenary of  the  establishment  of  civil  govex-n- 
mont  beyond  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  this  revised  and  expanded 
edition  may  be  taken  as  another  proof  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  specialized  exposi- 
tion of  American  history.  His  book  is  com- 
prehensive, inasmuch  as  most  of  the  salient 
features  of  our  colonial  history  and  the  after- 
math of  the  Revolution  are  at  least  touched 
upon,  sometimes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  an 
undue  devotion  to  phases  of  diplomatic  and 
political  history,  which  could  have  been  sum- 
marized with  advantage  to  the  flow  of  the 
narrative.  At  the  same  time,  the  book  repre- 
sents the  specialization,  or  it  may  not  be  be- 
side the  mark  to  say  the  topical  treatment  of 
American  history  familiar  of  late  years,  but 
in  the  case  free  from  the  limitations  of 
absorption  in  topic  and  lack  of  perspective 
which    are    sometimes    serious    drawbacks. 


The  story  of  the  "  Old  Northwest,"  embrac- 
ing Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  eastern  side  of  Minnesota,  is,  as 
Dr.  Hinsdale  remarks,  the  story  of  a  histor- 
ical unit  more  clearly  defined  than  any  other 
section,  except  New  England,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  discovery,  of  French  and  English 
contests,  of  the  possibilities  of  Spain's  Louis- 
iana holdings,  the  part  taken  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  curious  relations  of  the  North- 
west to  the  Atlantic  Colonies  and  the  Thir- 
teen States,  form  a  part  of  our  history  well 
entitled  to  special  and  emphatic  treatment. 
Dr.  Hinsdale  is  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  his  full  discussion  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
as  constituted  by  Royal  Charters,  with  its 
important  bearing  upon  the  Eastern  claims 
to  the  division  of  our  original  public  domain, 
the  Old  Northwest.  The  last  chapter,  on 
"  Northwestern  Progress,"  which  has  been 
largely  rewritten,  will  doubtless  gratify  local 
pride  in  the  Old  Northwest,  but  perhaps  a 
certain  lapse  from  the  role  of  the  broad  and 
impartial  historian  was  considered  a  neces- 
sary concession  to  local  readers.  On  the 
whole.  Dr.  Hinsdale's  book  is  one  of  value 
and  interest.  While  there  is  a  certain  lack 
of  compactness,  assimilation  and  directness, 
he  has  thrown  some  new  light  on  his  sub- 
ject, and  his  work  is  a  helpful  addition  to  our 
liistorical  literature. 

In  the  field  of  Essay  and  Criticism  no  book 
better  made,  inside  and  out,  falls  under  oiH' 
notice  than  Browning,  Poet  and  Man.  a  Sur- 
vey, by  Elizabeth  Lutlicr  Cary.  (ITnifonii 
with  the  author's  "  Tenny.son."  Deckle  edges, 
index,  7  x  9%,  pp.  282;  in  a  box,  $3.75;  three- 
(juarters  morocco,  $7.50;  three-quarters  lev- 
ant, $10.00:  full  morocco,  $12.00  and  $15.00. 
Putnams.)  Again,  as  in  her  "  Tennyson," 
Miss  Cary  brings  together  from  many  lands 
the  most  divergent  appreciations,  and  fuses 
tlipm  in  a  masterly  way  into  a  literary  whole 
tinged  by  her  own  personality.  Tlie  cover  is 
a  trelliscd  gold  vine  on  dark  blue.  There  arc 
twenty-five  page  photo-engravings  and  four 
caricatures  reproduced  from  Browning  the 
Elder.  Fisiip;rman's  Luck,  and  Other  Un- 
certain Things,  by  Plenry  Van  Dyke,  is  a 
book  of  "  woodland  sketches  and  blue-sky 
philosophy,"  well  accompanied  by  thirteen 
full-page  illusti'jitions  ))y  Sterner.  Smodley, 
Relyoa   and    French,   and    five   photographs. 
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(Svo,  pp.  247,  index,  .1!2.00;  Walton  Edition 
limited  to  150  copies,  containing  an  additional 
preface  and  poem,  printed  on  Van  Gilder's 
paper,  with  illustrations  on  Japan  paper, 
.$10.00  net.    Scribners.) 

From  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Companj%  New 
York,  we  have  four  neat  and  pretty  booklets 
with  titles  as  follows:  IIational  Educa- 
tion FOR  Girls,  hy  EUzuhdli  lluichinson  Mur- 
doch; Opportunities  fou  Culture,  by 
Jcannctte  M.  Dov(;hcrty;  The  Choice  of  a 
College,  by  Charles  F.  Tliwiny,  and  The 
Trend  of  the  Century,  by  Seth  Low.  Each 
is  an  essay  by  a  writer  of  experience,  char- 
acter and  judgment.  All  are  of  vital  interest 
to  the  young  mind  seeking  the  best  road  of 
life;  and  they  are  as  well  instructive  to 
I)arents  and  guardians  who  are  anxious  to 
have  good  advice  touching  the  course  to  be 
pursued  with  their  children  and  wards.  Pres- 
ident Low's  essay  goes  much  further  and 
outlines  a  new  trend  of  life,  economics  and 
politics.  His  sketch  is  valuable  for  its  stim- 
ulating and  thought-provoking  suggestions. 
Statesmen  may  read  it  with  profit. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz.  (London:  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.  .$1.50  the  vol.)  lliis  edition  is 
the  "  Larger  Temple  Shakespeare."  The 
text  is  from  the  "  Cambridge  edition,"  with 
a  few  authorized  changes.  The  frontispiece 
of  volvune  I  i.s  a  reproduction  of  the  newly 
discovered  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  presented 
to  the  Memorial  IMuseum  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Flower,  and  now  produced  in  iac  simile  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  a  very  admirable  edition, 
which  all  Shakespearian  collectors  will  be 
sure  to  fasten  upon  for  a  conspicuous  shelf. 
The  illustrative  drawings  from  old  books  and 
other  rare  sources  are  a  min(>  of  information 
to  the  student. 

The  Marule  Faun,  or  the  Romance  of 
Monte  Beni.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Two 
Vols.  With  Forty-eiglit  Illustrations  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  MifHin  iV:  Co.  $8.00  the  set). 
It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  this,  the 
most  beautiful  of  Hawthorne's  romances,  was 
given  to  tlie  public.  The  present  edition  in 
two  volumes,  is  profusely  illustrated,  the 
print  is  good,  and  (he  cream  and  gold  bind- 
ing, gilt  top.  and  general  neatness  of  make- 
ui>  give  it  a  very  attractive  appearance. 


Wild  Eden.  By  George  Edward  Woodberry. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  .$1.25.) 
It  is  unalloyed  delight  to  read  a  book  of 
poetry  like  this.  We  have  never  taken  hold 
gladly  upon  the  horse-play  recently  indulged 
in  by  our  Parnassians.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  song  belonged  of  right  to 
those  who  breathed  the  upper  air.  Mr. 
Woodberry  is  true  to  the  golden  tradition; 
he  has  sipped  from  the  well-head  beside 
which  the  godlike  ones  have  loitered  and 
dreamed  since  the  days  when  the  bees  hung 
their  honeycombs  on  the  lyrist's  lips.  The 
verses  he  gives  us  in  this  little  volume  have 
the  touch  of  magic,  the  smack  of  a  refined, 
sensuous  zest,  the  savor  of  an  ambrosial  es- 
sence, as  if  some  new,  rare  half-meanings 
had  been  filtered  into  the  words  and  i)hrases 
before  he  found  them.  The  poet's  lines  seem 
to  intimate  more  than  they  express.  Some 
of  these  pieces  are  as  haunting  in  quality  as 
those  fragments  of  Greek  perfection  which 
niust  forever  tantalize  us.  We  do  not  mean 
that  INIr.  Woodberry's  poetry  has  no  faults; 
on  the  contrary,  we  could  pick  some  notable 
flaws;  but  we  do  call  attention  to  the  many 
supremely  sweet  and  alluringly  beautiful 
snatches  of  genuine  word-music  in  which 
rare  conceits  are  tossed  rhythmically  like 
flowers  in  a  warm  spring  wind.  They  are 
delicious. 

'I'he  Princess  Zenia.  By  If.  li.  Marriott 
M'atsoii.  New  York:  Harper  I'c  Brothers. 
.$1. .")().)  Barring  the  fact  that  the  "  Prisoner 
of  Zeuda  "  is  continually  suggested  by  Mr. 
Watson's  plot,  Ave  see  nothing  to  keep  The 
Princess  Zenia  from  being  accepted  as  a  well 
nigh  faultless  romance.  Certainly  the  crafts- 
manship displayed  in  telling  the  story  is 
masterly.  Mr.  Watson's  style  Is  excellent: 
every  page  is  literature  of  a  high  order;  and 
tlie  force  of  the  whole  work  will  strike  every 
critical  reader  as  something  most  admira- 
ble. A  certain  marked  resemblance  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  tlic  "Prisoner  of  Zenda "  is. 
iuiwever,  we  think,  unfortunate.  Not  that 
plagiarism  is  to  be  thought  of— for  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort— but  the  little  principal- 
ity, the  princess,  and  the  situation  in  the  love 
affair  are  too  familiar  to  be  fresh.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Watson's  artistic  touch  and 
I  lie  (mt<(>nie  of  his  slorv  are  far  and  away 
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superior  to  what  we  found  in  Mr.  Hope's  ro- 
mance. 

The  House  of  the  Wizard.  By  M.  Imlay 
Taylor.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McChirg  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
A  carefully  written  and  absorbingly  interest- 
ing romance  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  of 
England.  Miss  Taylor  deserves  a  high  place 
among  contemporary  fiction-writers.  Her 
style  is  solid  and  sound,  yet  light  enough,  her 
grasp  of  character  is  good,  and  she  gives  to 
her  stories  an  attractive  historical  setting. 
This  is  one  of  her  best  pieces  of  work.  A 
portrait  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  is  one  of  the 
chief  characters  in  the  boolv,  faces  the  title- 
page. 

The  Trail  of  the  Sand-Hill  Stag.  And 
GO  Dratoings.  By  Ernest  Seton-Tlinmpsoii,  Nat- 
uralist to  the  Government  of  Manitoba.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  With 
its  marginal  sketches,  its  colored  frontis- 
piece, its  full-page  illustrations,  and  its  beau 
tiful  print  and  binding,  this  little  book  cap- 
tivates the  eye,  while  its  story,  half  fanci- 
ful, half  real,  we  should  say,  told  easily  and 
naturally,  brings  into  the  mind  a  sense  of 
woody  fragrances,  the  freedom  of  all  out- 
doors in  the  great  Northwest,  and  a  largo 
sympathy  with  the  fast  disappearing  wild 
things  of  mountain,  valley  and  plain. 

They  That  Walk  in  Darkness.  By  I. 
ZanguHIl.  (New  York:  The  IMacmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  The  stories  by  Mr.  Zangwill 
published  in  189.3  under  the  title  "  Ghetto 
Tragedies "  are  included  in  this  large  vol- 
ume along  with  others.  It  is  a  book  to  stir 
one's  blood,  but  too  often  disagreeably.  The 
Jewish  tragedies  have  not  the  humorous  re- 
lief which  would  redeem  them  from  abject- 
ness;  they  are  dreadfully  depressing;  but 
they  are  touched  with  that  fascination 
which  genius  somehow  always  has  at  com- 
mand. The  frontispiece  is  a  tine  photo- 
gravure of  a  painting  by  Louis  Loeb. 

The  Century  Co.  have  brought  out  The 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Ir- 
ving's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  each  in  a  little 
brown  leather  volume,  the  binding  stamped 
with  appropriate  designs.  It  was  an  exquisite 
thought  to  set  these  classics  in  such  a  fram- 
ing. The  print  is  clear  and  in  every  particu- 
lar the  make-up  is  faultless.  Mr.  Joseph  Jef- 
lerson   writes   the   introduction   to   Rip    Van 


Winkle,  and  Mi\  Benjamin  Smith  performs  a 
like  service  for  the  extracts  from  Marcus 
Aurelius.    Price  each,  $1.00. 

A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shake- 
srEARE.  Edited  by  Horace  Eoward  Furness, 
M.A.  Vol.  XII.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$4.00.)  No  notice  is  needed  In  behalf  of  this 
splendid  work.  Shakespeare  students,  and 
indeed,  every  student  of  English  literature, 
must  have  it.  Every  library  of  any  preten- 
sion must  have  it.  It  is  a  monument  of  strik- 
ing beauty  and  magnificent  proportions  in 
the  field  of  American  scholarship. 

Doubleday  &  McClure  Company  send  us  a 
beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
five  short  stories.  The  Courtship  of  Dinah 
Shadd,  The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King, 
Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,  The  Drums 
of  Fore  and  Aft,  and  The  Incajination  of 
Krishna  Mulvaney,  each  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume tastefully  bound,  and  five  volumes  uni- 
form, price  $2.50  the  set.  These  stories  are 
among  the  very  best  ever  written  by  Mr. 
Kipling.  Thty  are  marked  with  all  his 
graphic  force  and  brilliant  di'amatic  vigor. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  issuing  a  handy 
and  beautiful  edition  of  the  Waverley  Nov- 
els in  small,  flexil)le  morocco-bound  volumes, 
gilt  top,  clear  type,  with  an  exquisite  frontis- 
piece to  each  volume,  to  be  known  as  The 
Temple  Edition,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter.  The  volumes  al- 
ready issued  leave  nothing  to  wish  for  in  the 
way  of  compactness,  neatness  and  scholarly 
editing.    Price  per  volume,  60  cents. 

From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  we  have  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis's  short  stories  in  six 
strikingly  attractive  little  volumes,  flexible 
morocco  binding,  neatly  printed,  each  vol- 
ume with  a  frontispiece.  The  set,  $6.00.  The 
volumes  are  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  Cinder- 
ella and  Other  Stories,  Gallegher  and 
Other  Stories,  The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn 
AND  Other  Stories,  The  King's  Jackal. 

The  Jamesons.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
(Philadelphia:  The  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany; New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.  50e.)  A  characteristic  short 
story  by  Miss  Wilkins,  done  up  in  a  pretty 
little  volume  with  a  frontispiece. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  British    Reverses   in  South 
Africa. 

Three  defeats  in  a  single  week  is  a  seri- 
ous record  for  such  an  army  as  the  British 
have  in   South   Africa.    The  fact,   too,   that 
each  was  the  result  of  admitted  mismanage- 
ment is  a  most  important  element.    General 
Gatacre's   Hank   was   turned   at   Stormberg; 
General  Methuen  was  led  into  a  trap  by  his 
guides  at  Maagersfontein;  General  Buller  lost 
eleven  guns  and  hundreds  of  lives  through 
the  inconsiderate  rashness  of  an  artillery  of- 
ficer, who  ran  his  troops,  with  absolute  heed- 
lessness, into  a  nest  of  Boers,  who  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  lie  behind  rocks  and  pick  off 
horses    and    men    as    fast    as    they    could 
shoot.       These   statements   come   not   from 
newspaper  correspondents  but  from  the  com- 
manding officers  themselves,  and  may  there- 
fore be  talcen  as  certainly  not  exaggerated. 
We   are  concerned,   however,   not   with   the 
technical  conduct  of  the  war,  which  can  very 
well  be  left  where  the  English  people,  them- 
selves most  interested  in  it,  are  leaving  it, 
Avith  the  officers,  but  with  the  effect  upon 
South  Africa  itself  and  the  position  of  Eng- 
land in  international  politics. 

In  Cape  Colony  the  immediate  result  ap- 
pears to  be  sometliing  very  like  civil  war. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  it  has  been 
evident  that  the  Dutch  were  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy witli  their  brethi'en  across  the  Orange 
River,  and  would  join  them  en  masse  at  the 
slightest  indication  of  Aveakness  on  the  part 
of  the  British.  The  first  successes,  indicating 
that  in  open  battle  the  Boers  were  no  match 
for  their  foes,  caused  a  check  and  little  was 
heard  beyond  some  grumbling  discontent. 
Then  canio  tlie  fight  at  Nicholson's  Nek  and 
the  grumbling  grow  louder,  to  subside  again 
as  General  Methuen  fought  his  way  up  from 
Hopetown  and  won  the  battle  at  Modder 
River.  The  delay  that  followed  seems  to 
have  encouraged  a  belief  that  the  British  are 
not  invincible  and  aroused  a  feeling  that 
prompt  action  might  secure  what  they  have 
long  wanted.    In  any  case  it  has  been  evi- 


dent, notwithstanding  the  censorship,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  movement  toward 
the  Boer  camps,  and  the  unexpected  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  armies  of  Generals  Cronje 
and  Joubert  may  probably  be  thus  explained, 
at  least  in  part.  The  three  armies  are  thus 
facing  an  encouraged,  strengthened  enemy, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  threatened  in  the 
rear.  Will  the  Cape  Colony  officials  be  able 
to  keep  those  remaining  in  check,  or  will 
there  be  a  general  uprising  of  the  Dutch  re- 
solved to  make  one  supreme  effort  for  an 
Afrikander  South  Africa  ?  It  certainly  is 
not  impossible. 

What    will    be    the    international    effect? 
That  there  will  be  intervention  by  European 
Powers  is  not  at  all  probable.    Some  French 
hot  heads  are  talking  of  it,  but  French  of- 
ficials know  that  it  Avould  be  folly.    France 
must  meet  England  on  the  sea,  and  there 
England    is    supreme,    without    a    question. 
Germany's  neutrality,  if  not  friendship,  has 
been  already  secured  in  ways  important  to 
her  and  of  no  serious  concern  to  England. 
Russia  is  watching  Central  Asia  and  China 
intently,   but  has  already  too   free  a  hand 
there  to  make  It  worth  her  while  to  embroil 
herself  iu  possible  complications.      Italy  is 
bound  to  support  England,  and  Austria  is 
too  busy  with  her  Ausgleich  and  her  Czechs, 
and  besides  she  has  no  navy.    They  all  know, 
too,  that  in  all  probability  the  reverse  is  but 
momentary.    England  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
yielding  at  the  first  difficulty,   and  the  re- 
sponse that  has  come  from  every  part  of  the 
United    Kingdom    and    from    the    colonies 
shows  that  the  spirit  which  has  won  so  often 
is  fully  aroused,  and  that  any  additional  at- 
tack will  simply  mean  still  more  energetic  re- 
sistance.   There  is  but  one  contingency  which 
might  brhig  intervention.    Should  the  Dutch 
revolt  iu  Cape  Colony  assume  such  serious 
proportions  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
England  Avould  be  able  to  keep  her  hold  upon 
it,  then  there  might  be  pressure  brought  to 
bear,  if  not  by  actual  interference,  by  rais- 
ing difficulties  elsewhere.    Already  there  are 
rumors  of  an  attack  by  Menelek  of  Abys- 
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sinia  on  the  troops  who  have  just  destroyed 
the  Khalifa's  power. 

Another  jiossiblo  eftect  should  be  noted, 
and  it  is  perhaps  tlie  most  serious  of  all. 
The  blacks  of  South  Africa,  far  outnumber- 
ing both  British  and  Boers,  have  been  watch- 
ing events  with  great  interest.  As  yet  Ba- 
sutos  and  Zulus  have  taken  no  overt  action, 
but  it  has  required  considerable  care  to  keep 
them  quiet.  As  between  the  two  they  al- 
most unanimously  prefer  British^  to  Boer 
rule.  But  why  should  they  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  either?  Is  it  not  possible  so  to 
take  advantage  of  this  fight  between  their 
two  oppressors  as  to  recover  control  over 
their  own  land?  That  the  better  informed 
should  approve  it  is  scajicely  probable,  yet 
many  of  the  chiefs  are  smarting  under 
wrongs  suffered,  and  would  welcome  any 
opportunity  for  revenge.  Even  should  they 
be  conquered  they  could  do  much  harm  and 
their  own  situation  would  scarcely  be  worse. 

With  all  this  dark  outlook  there  is  comfort 
in  the  magnificent  way  in  which  the  English 
people  as  one  man  have  arisen  in  support  of 
their  Government.  From  the  colonies  as  well 
as  from  England  itself  there  has  come  the 
assurance  of  full  loyal  support.  There  are 
sad  faces  and  sad  hearts  as  the  bulletins 
are  scanned,  but  there  is  no  thought  of 
drawing  back.  In  this  hour  of  her  extremity 
England  will  feel  that  the  same  sympathy 
that  was  given  us  not  many  mouths  ago  is 
returning  to  her  many  fold.  We  believe  that 
her  victory  is  needful  for  the  best  interests 
of  South  Africa  and  for  the  world,  and  while 
Ave  would  not  withhold  meed  of  praise  for  her 
brave  and  curteous  enemy,  we  must  give 
to  England  our  best  hopes  and  sympathy 
during  the  trying  months  that  are  before  her. 


The  Island  Tariff  Question. 

It  will  generally  be  admitted  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  a  protectionist.  The  bill  with  which 
his  name  was  associated  in  1890  and  follow- 
ing years  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  to  his 
views  concerning  a  tariff  on  imports.  In  his 
recent  message  he  said: 

"  Our  plain  duty   is   to   abolish   all   customs 
tariffs    between    the    United    States    and    Porto 


Rioo,  and  give  her  products  free  access  to  our 
markets." 

"  So  long  as  we  exei'cise  control  over  the  is- 
land, the  products  of  Cuba  should  have  a  market 
in  the  United  States  on  as  good  terms  and  with 
as  favorable  rates  of  duty  as  are  given  to  the 
West  India  islands  under  treaties  of  reciprocity 
which  shall  be  made." 

Whereupon  there  was  a  great  outcry  from 
a  newly  organized  League  of  Domestic  Pro- 
ducers, and  protests  were  made  by  the 
Northern  tobacco  planters,  the  manufactur- 
ers of  beet  sugar  under  State  bounties,  and 
the  orange  growers  of  California,  who  de- 
mand not  only  that  the  full  duties  of  the 
present  tariff"  be  collected  on  all  products  of 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba,  but 
also  that  the  pending  treaties  of  reciprocity 
with  the  British  West  Indies  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  in  order  that  the  American  far- 
mer may  not  be  ruined  by  "  coolie  labor  and 
the  monopolists  of  the  tropics."  The  ques- 
tion is  a  large  one,  and  each  branch  of  it 
should  be  considered  separately.  Porto  Rico 
stands  first  and  by  itself.  We  cannot  think 
that  more  than  a  very  small  minority  of  in- 
telligent Americans  will  oppose  the  I'emoval 
of  our  tariff  from  the  products  of  that  un- 
fortunate island.  Every  American  should 
deeply  regret  that  the  tariff  barrier  still  ex- 
ists and  should  be  moved  by  a  sense  of 
shame  to  call  upon  Congress  for  a  speedy 
abolition  of  it.  The  patient,  docile,  loyal  and 
suffering  people  of  the  island  have  been  de- 
prived by  the  change  of  sovereignty  of  the 
markets  in  which  they  formerly  sold  their 
coffee,  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  our  market  is 
of  no  more  service  to  tJiem  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  war.  They  cannot  thrive  or  advance 
in  civilization  if  they  are  prevented  from 
selling  their  products.  There  are  great  pos- 
sibilities of  human  development  on  that  is- 
land. Are  the  people  to  starve  or  drag  out  a 
wretched  existence  because  a  few  producers 
of  beet  sugar  and  tobacco  profess  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  thought  that  the  small  sugar 
output  of  the  island  and  a  little  tobacco  of 
inferior  grade  may  be  admitted  at  our  ports 
witiiout  tax  ?  That  would  be  shameful.  It 
would  tell  the  world  that  we  are  not  capable 
of  governing  our  new  possessions  wisely. 
Justice,  compassion  and  all  the  emotions 
which  honorable  men  may  feel   call  for  the 
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removal  of  these  duties  at  once.  And  there 
will  be  compensation,  for  Porto  Rico,  re- 
vived by  such  acts  of  the  sovereign  Power, 
will  be  a  growing  market  for  our  manufac- 
tures. Pauperized  by  the  narrow  and  de- 
pressing customs  policy  of  the  League  of  Do- 
mestic Producers,  the  island  could  not  buy, 
but  could  only  beg,  and  its  condition  would 
be  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Because  of  our  relations  to  Cuba,  which 
we  have  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  oppressive  ruler,  and  which  Is  now 
our  ward,  surely  our  tariff  duties  on  the 
products  of  the  island  should  not  be  higher 
than  they  are  upon  the  similar  products  of 
Jamaica  and  Barbados.  This  needs  no  ar- 
gument. No  other  aspect  of  the  question  is 
presented  now,  nor  will  any  other  require  at- 
tention for  some  time  to  come.  If  Cuba 
chooses  independence,  tariffs  may  then  be 
adjusted  by  treaty.  But  the  complaining 
League  would  have  the  Jamaica  and  Barba- 
dos treaties  of  reciprocity  rejected  and  thus 
raise  the  whole  question  of  reciprocity. 
These  treaties  were  negotiated  by  a  protec- 
tionist administration  under  the  provisions 
of  the  highest  of  American  protective  tariff 
laws,  in  accord  with  the  principle  that  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  should 
be  sought.  In  return  for  a  very  slight  re- 
duction of  our  rates  on  certain  products  uni- 
versally consumed  we  gain  the  free  admis- 
sion of  a  long  list  of  our  own  products  and 
shall  thereby  almost  monopolize  a  market 
of  which  Great  Britain  has  heretofore  had  a 
large  share. 

Our  tariff  relations  with  the  Philippiues  in- 
volve the  question  of  the  open  door  in 
China.  If  the  Philippines  should  be  added 
to  the  area  inclosed  by  our  tariff  barrier, 
there  would  be  free  trade  between  the  is- 
lands and  the  States,  and  severe  discrimina- 
tion at  Philippine  ports  against  imports  from 
all  other  countries.  That  is  to  say,  we  should 
close  our  own  door  at  Manila  while  de- 
manding an  open  door  at  all  ports  in  China. 
The  beet  sugar  and  tobacco  interests  here 
oppose  the  extension  of  our  tariff  to  include 
those  islands,  and  their  policy  happens  to  be 
the  one  which  will  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  But  this  branch  of  the 
question  is  not  of  present  importance.  The 


door  is  open  now  at  Philippine  ports  in  the- 
ory if  not  in  fact,  and  it  is  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  to  keep  it  open.  The 
provision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  which  opens 
it  to  Spain  for  ten  years  probably  insures  the 
opening  of  it  to  all  nations  during  that  pe- 
riod, and  may  cause  tlie  retention  of  our 
tariff  duties  on  Philippine  products  for  the 
frame  length  of  time.  It  is  silly  to  say  that 
a  removal  of  the  duties  for  the  relief  of 
Porto  Rico  would  be  "  an  entering  wedge  " 
for  free  trade  witli  the  Philippines.  The 
difference  in  conditions  is  as  great  as  the  dis- 
tance from  Manila  to  Ponce.  We  hope  that 
Congress  will  honor  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  Root  by  mak- 
ing trade  with  Porto  Rico  free  and  by  giv- 
ing to  Cuba  such  privileges  as  may  be 
granted  to  the  British  West  Indies  whenever 
the  pending  treaties  of  reciprocity  shall  be 
ratified.  No  recommendation  as  to  tariff  leg- 
islation affecting  the  Philippines  was  made 
in  the  message,  and  the  situation  in  those 
islands  did  not  call  for  any. 


How  Little  We  Know. 

The  lesson  how  little  we  know  was 
preached  to  the  members  of  the  Physical 
Society  by  its  president,  Professor  Henry  A. 
Rowland,  of  Joiins  Hopkins  University,  at 
its  late  meeting  in  this  city.  Among  the 
students  of  the  physical  sciences  in  this 
country,  Professor  Rowland  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  and  his  fame  is  inter- 
national. 

On  such  an  occasion  we  usually  hear  of 
what  we  know;  it  is  interesting  to  be  told  of 
what  we  do  not  know,  and  the  list  of  our 
ignorances  is  a  much  larger  one  than  many 
would  think. 

Laplace  said  that  gravitation  acts  instan- 
taneously through  space;  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient proof,  says  Professor  Rowland,  that 
this  is  true.  If  two  bodies  are  moving  rap- 
idly through  space  toward,  or  away  from, 
each  other,  who  can  say  that  their  gravita- 
tion is  unaltered  ? 

\Mio  knows  what  an  atom  is  ?  Newton 
supposed  it  a  round  hard  thing  which  only 
God  could  break.  We  now  imagine  New- 
ton's atoms  as  molecules,  composed  of  many 
atoms,   and   each   of   the   smuller   atoms  sg 
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clastic  that  after  vibrating  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times  its  amplitude  of  vibration  is 
hardly  diminished,  and  these  atoms  of  the 
molecule  will  vibrate  with  as  many  notes. 
We  suppose  this  atom  to  be  covered  here  and 
there  with  patches  of  electricity,  and  we 
make  of  it  a  system  compared  with  which 
the  universe  of  planets  and  stars  is  sim- 
plicity. To  understand  it  is  far  beyond 
our  power.  And  what  do  we  know  as  to  the 
nature  of  what  we  call  electricity,  Ihat  sub- 
tile force,  or  movement,  or  substance,  which 
attaches  itself  to  molecules  and  atoms  and 
gives  them  their  peculiar  power  ? 

And  what  is  the  ether  which  binds  all 
things  together  and  is  the  medium  which 
carries  all  forces  ?  We  can  find  for  it  no 
atoms,  and  yet  it  fills  all  space  without 
limit,  like  the  ubiquity  of  God,  and  through 
it,  and  it  only,  any  two  portions  of  matter 
separated  near  or  far  from  each  other  are 
brought  into  mutual  action,  whether  through 
the  forces  of  gravitation,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, light  or  heat.  It  alone  carries  the  vi- 
bratory motion  of  each  atom  or  molecule,  to 
be  continued  into  infinite  space.  No  matter 
whether  the  force  be  as  feeble  as  rubbed  am- 
ber, or  as  mighty  as  the  rush  of  energy  from 
the  sun,  whether  Ave  put  into  a  cubic  inch  of 
'this  ether  the  thousands  of  horse-power  of 
heat  issuing  from  the  sun's  surface,  or  mil- 
lions of  electric  volts,  it  carries  them  easily 
with  no  signs  of  breaking  down.  What  is 
this  simple,  incomprehensibly  simple,  ether, 
and  what  ai-e  its  Avaves,  and  how  do  atoms 
catch  hold  of  ether  and  start  its  vibrations  ? 
Maxwell  and  Hertz  tell  us  that  the  move- 
ment of  matter  alone  will  not  start  ethereal 
waves:  its  molecules  must  first  be  electrified; 
but  what  is  this  electfomagnetism,  and  how 
again  does  it  grasp  the  ether  ? 

Science— and  the  word  means  knowledge- 
only  lengthens  a  little,  by  each  discovery, 
the  radius  of  what  we  know,  and  enlarges 
the  visible  circumference  of  our  ignorance. 
We  know  something  of  properties,  of  rela- 
tions, but  very  little  of  things.  We  know  a 
little  of  movements,  of  qualities,  but  nothing 
of  matter.  We  know  of  love  and  hate  and 
joy  and  fear  and  right  and  wrong,  but  what 
do  we  know  of  souls  ?  Yet  we  know  enough 
of  inexorable  Nature,  and  of  danger  and 
duty,  to  govern  fairly  our  lives;  and  what 


we  do  not  know  must  be  the  object  of  con- 
stant search.  This  search  is  the  highest  pur- 
pose of  science,  of  whatever  sort;  yet  where 
in  the  world,  asks  Professor  Rowland,  is  the 
institute  of  research  which  has  an  income 
of  a  hundred  millions  a  year,  an  amount 
readilj'  granted  as  the  price  per  year  of  an 
army  or  a  navy  designed  to  kill  other 
people  ? 


Imperialism  and  Malaria. 

In  an  address  before  the  Liverpool  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Major  Ronald  Ross,  who 
had  charge  of  the  recent  malaria  mission 
to  Sierra  Leone,  declared  his  belief  that  in 
the  coming  century  the  success  of  Imperial- 
ism would  depend  largely  on  success  with 
the  microscope.  It  would  involve  the  scien- 
tific study  of  disease,  and  especially  of  ma- 
laria, dysentery  and  fever.  Wherever  these 
can  be  conquered  in  tropical  countries  the 
problem  of  life  and  success  will  be  solved. 

Major  Ross's  expedition  had  it  for  its  pur- 
pose to  discover  whether  African  malaria 
can  be  exterminated  in  a  given  small  area. 
It  had  been  discovered  within  the  last  two 
years  that  malaria  was  caused,  at  least  in 
Italy  and  some  other  places,  by  the  bite  of 
a  species  of  gnat,  or  mosquito,  called  ano- 
pheles. The  expedition  selected  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone,  as  a  place  as  badly  infected  as 
any  with  malaria,  and  first  found  the  ano- 
pheles. With  the  microscope  they  then  ac- 
tually found  the  germs  of  malaria  in  this 
mosquito.  Then  they  studied  the  insect's 
life-history,  and  how  it  could  be  extermi- 
nated. The  task  they  found  would  be  an  easy 
one.  The  anopheles  breeds  in  certain  pud- 
dles which  can  easily  be  drained,  or  the  in- 
sects can  be  destroyed  in  the  puddles.  To 
drain  the  puddles  was  not  their  task;  that 
belongs  to  the  government  of  the  country. 
But  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  put  an  end 
to  this  cause  of  abundant  sickness  and  death  ^1 
they  do  not  doubt.  The  Government  and  the 
local  commercial  houses  which  send  em- 
ployees  to  the  tropics,  and  pay  their  expenses,  ^ 
and  especially  their  funeral  expenses,  ought 
to  take  this  duty  in  hand,  as  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  best  way  of  protecting  their  men 
and  developing  the  country. 

We   hear    rnuch    of    the    unhealthinesg   of 
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Africa,  as  we  did  years  ago  of  India.  But 
the  English  in  India  have  learned  something 
how  to  preserve  their  health.  They  live  in 
roomy,  well-built  houses,  in  the  midst  of 
airy  gardens.  They  are  fanned  with  pun- 
kahs, and  they  sleep  under  mosquito  net- 
tings. In  Sierra  Leone  the  English  resi- 
dents live  in  close,  low  quarters,  and  they 
use  scarce  any  of  these  protections  to  health. 
No  wonder  they  die  in  that  pestiferous  cli- 
mate. 

In  India  the  mortality  ascribed  to  fe- 
ver alone  is  five  millions  annually.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  parasite  which  causes  the  fe- 
ver was  discovered  by  Laveran;  and  yet  it 
is  only  within  the  past  five  or  six  years  that 
people  have  awakened  to  the  possibility  of 
preventing  the  fever  by  preventing  the  prop- 
agation of  its  germs.  This  is  what  sanita- 
tion now  means,  and  it  puts  a  considerable 
part  of  medicine  on  a  scientific  instead  of 
on  empiric  basis.  A  thousandth  part  of  the 
energy  now  spent  on  numberless  philan- 
thropic schemes  would  do  vastly  more  good 
if  devoted  to  protecting  human  lives  by  san- 
itation. We  now  know  that  if  typhoid  fever 
gets  into  a  community  somebody  is  to  blame, 
and  we  find  out  who  it  is.  Before  the  new 
century  is  well  born  we  hope  that  our  boards 
of  health  will  not  only  feel  it  their  duty  to 
suppress  typhoid  and  shut  out  yellow  fever 
and  the  bubonic  plague,  but  also  to  exter- 
minate the  mosquito  which  causes  malaria, 
and  whose  bite,  tho  few  know  it,  also  car- 
ries the  infection  of  elephantiasis,  as  Mason 
discovered  twenty  years  ago. 


The    Plight 


of   the 
Party. 


Democratic 


The  Democrats  iu  Congress,  as  tho  fruit  of 
a  conference  of  the  leaders,  have  put  them- 
selves on  record,  with  no  delay,  as  to  what 
they  want  done  with  the  Philippine  Islands. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  them  make  their 
proposition,  for  it  shows  that  after  their  be- 
lated way  they  are  backing  as  Ihey  can  out 
of  the  untenable  and  un-Democratic  position 
Into  which  they  were  forced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  opposing  tho  Administration.  They 
had,  most  of  them,  following  the  load  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  demanded  that  we  withdraw  from  the 
Philippines  and  grant  the  islands  complete 


independence.  This  reverses  all  the  prece- 
dents of  the  party,  and  is  now  seen  to  be  im- 
practicable. According  to  the  resolutions  of- 
fered and  supported  by  them,  we  are  to 
withdraw  from  the  Thilippines  and  grant  the 
people  independence  after  peace  has  been 
established,  and  after  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment shall  1)0  established,  and  after  said  gov- 
ernment shall  have  provided  to  pay  back  to 
the  United  States  the  twenty  million  dollars 
that  we  have  paid  to  Spain  for  the  Islands. 
That  is  a  very  safe  proposition  for  us,  for 
who  shall  organize  the  government,  and  how 
shall  the  money  be  collected,  and  by  whom? 
The  whole  proposition  is  preposterous  to  the 
verge  of  absurdity. 

Doubtless  in  their  hearts  those  who  made 
it  knew  it  was  ridiculous  and  they  did  not 
mean  it  to  be  practicable.  They  made  it,  as 
the  Chinese  say,  just  to  save  their  face.  It 
does  not  quite  so  confessedly  contradict  their 
late  utterances  as  would  a  simple  avowal  of 
a  change  of  base.  Yet  such  a  change  it  real- 
ly is.  The  proposal  to  give  up  the  Philip- 
pines when  the  people  shall  have  paid  us 
twenty  million  dollars  is  a  proposal  never  to 
give  them  up.  It  really  accepts  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  and  the  results  of  the 
war,  while  seeming  to  reject  them. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  a  grimly  amused 
pity  for  the  plight  of  the  Democratic  Party 
at  the  present  time.  Every  distinctive  plank 
of  its  platform  seems  to  be  dropping  out  from 
under  it.  Free  silver  at  sixteen  to  one  is 
hopelessly  lost  as  a  rallying  cry.  Bryan 
makes  long  speeches  and  forgets  to  mention 
it.  "  Coin  "  Harvey  is  dumb  or  dead.  Con- 
gressmen who  spoke  for  the  delusion  in  the 
last  session  are  now  confessing  their  sins 
and  asking  to  be  taken  back  into  the  sound 
money  ranks.  The  trusts  do  not  seem  to 
have  squeezed  the  life  out  of  business  nor  the 
prosperity  out  of  the  people.  Free  trade  is 
forgotten,  never  mentioned  now.  And  here 
are  the  war  issue  and  opposition  to  expansion 
being  given  up  as  fast  as  they  can  do  it  with 
any  regard  to  plausible  consistency.  The 
Democratic  Party  had  taken  up  with  every 
untenable  position,  and  all  their  prophecies 
have  boon  falsified,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  sensible  people  of  the  country  could  do 
nothing  else  but  support  the  Administration 
iu  its  mid  term,  something  which  our  people 
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are  seldom  willing  to  do.  Really  it  looks  as 
if  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  the  Democrats 
to  hold  a  convention  and  nominate  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  1900.  Personal  consid- 
erations only,  and  none  that  have  to  do  with 
principles,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  return  of 
the  era  of  good  feeling  when  Monroe  was 
elected  President  with  no  opposition.  Then 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  now  Expansion.  But 
what  President  Garfield  in  his  Cleveland 
speech  said  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  true; 
it  is  "  the  graveyard  of  dead  issues,  of  buried 
opinions,  of  exploded  theories,  of  disgraced 
doctrines;"  and  the  last  of  them  are  Popu- 
lism and  Anti-expansion. 


Again  it  is  intimated,  on  what  seems  to 
be  good  authority,  that  Denmark  is  willing 
to  sell  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  and  her 
other  little  West  India  islands  to  the  United 
States  for  three  million  dollars.  We  hope 
our  country  has  come  to  the  consciousness 
of  itself  now  sufficiently,  so  that  it  may 
grasp  every  opportunity  that  arises  to  take 
any  neighboring  territory  that  offers  itself. 
Properly  all  the  West  India  Islands  ought 
to  belong  to  this  country.  Unfortunately  for 
Cuba  and  ourselves  that  island  did  not  be- 
come ours  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War; 
but  some  time  or  other  its  destiny  will  bring 
it  to  us.  Some  thirty  years  ago  President 
Grant  was  prevented,  chiefly  by  Charles 
Sumner's  wilfulness,  from  accomplishing 
his  plan  for  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo. 
President  Grant  was  simply  a  generation  in 
advance  of  his  Senate.  We  cannot  let  the 
Danish  islands  go  to  Germany,  which  would 
be  glad  enough  to  buy  them,  and  if  we  will 
not  allow  Germany  to  take  them  we  ought 
not  to  refuse  to  take  them  ourselves.  It  is 
no  time  to  be  frightened  by  the  specter  of 
imperialism  which  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try's mission  and  destiny  are  constantly 
raising  up  before  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
all  we  can  for  the  world,  and  thus  we  will 
do  most  for  ourselves,  despite  the  opposition 
of  those  who  fear  that  the  free  entry  of  the 
products  of  annexed  islands  will  depress 
the  prices  of  their  sugar  and  tobacco. 


"Any  alave  sliall  liave  tlie  right  to  purchase 
freedom  by  paying  the  master  the  usual  market 
value." 

In  his  instructive  article  on  another  page, 
Lieutenant  Reeve  says  the  price  of  slaves  is 
about  fifteen  dollars.  If  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  forbidding  slavery  applies 
to  the  Philippines,  which  it  does  not,  then  it 
will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  buy  and  liberate  the 
slaves,  as  far  as  they  desire  it.  So  it  seems 
that  in  the  agreement  the  slavery  question 
was  not  forgotten,  and  the  criticisms  of  those 
whose  patriotic  philanthropy  was  hunting 
for  all  possible  grounds  of  complaint  against 
our  Government  were  quite  gratuitous.  But 
such  carping  deceived  nobody,  and  only  gave 
occupation  to  the  critics.  Of  course  slavery 
will  come  to  an  end  soon  after  American  con- 
trol is  settled,  but  it  takes  a  little  time.  Some 
people,  perhaps,  would  prefer  a  war  with 
abolition.  We  prefer  abolition  without  war; 
we  have  a  sad  memory  of  one  such  war. 


This  is  one  of  the  sections  in  the  agreement 
made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Sultan  of  the  Sulu  Islands: 


We  like  the  way  that  The  Christian  Ob- 
server, of  Lexington,  Ky.,  treats  the  horrible 
lynching  affair  in  that  State.  It  says,  in 
part: 

"  The  recent  horrible  lynching  at  Maysville, 
Ky.,  deserves  the  severest  condemnation  from 
all  right  thinking  people.  The  crime  of  which 
the  young  negro  confessed  himself  guilty  was 
an  awful  one,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  law  would  not  in  a  regular  way  inflict 
the  proper  penalty.  Such  being  the  case,  there 
was  not  even  an  excuse  for  the  vengeful  act  of 
the  mob.  To  us  it  scarcely  seems  clear  that  the 
authorities  exhausted  all  the  resources  at  their 
command  to  prevent  it.  If  this  be  so,  the  case 
is  still  more  serious." 

Here  is  no  excusing  the  lynchers  because 
of  the  crime  of  the  black  man  lynched.  Our 
own  information,  coming  from  a  Maysville 
clergyman,  makes  the  crime  one  of  the 
worst  in  human  annals,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  making  the  lynching  the  worst  known, 
nor  for  any  lynching  at  all.  Statistics  cover- 
ing the  last  seventeen  years  show  an  aver- 
age of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lynchings  a 
year  in  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
occurring  in  the  South,  but  of  late  extend- 
ing to  the  North,  negroes  having  been  killed 
by    mobs    in    Illinois,    Indiana,    Ohio,    New 
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York,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Michigan  and 
Nebraska.  Nine  negroes  have  been  tor- 
tured and  burned  to  death  since  1892,  when 
the  first  burning  occurred  in  Arkansas. 
This  vi'as  followed  by  burnings  at  the  stake 
in  Texas,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  now  in  Kentucky. 


On  the  English  side  of  the  line  in  South 
Africa  the  black  men  who  have  certain 
qualifications  are  allowed  to  vote.  Such  a  thing 
is  not  known  in  the  Transvaal  or  the  Free 
State.  Doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  the  natives  side  with  the  English 
rather  than  with  the  Boers,  and  the  Boers 
of  the  Afrikander  Bund  of  Cape  Colony  by 
no  means  like  the  privilege  given  to  the  na- 
tives. One  of  them  writes  as  follows  to 
their  paper,  the  Het  Daghlad,  published  at 
Kimberley: 

"  As  a  Bondman  I  feel  very  strongly,  and 
many  with  me,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  Bondmen  should  unite  to  put  the  black 
things  in  their  proper  place. 

"  Their  color  shows  that  they  are  not  our 
equals,  and  it  is  truly  unworthy  of  African 
Bondmen  to  allow  the  blacks  with  us  on  the 
Voters'  Roll. 

"  The  blacks  increase  like  rabbits,  and  the 
time  will  come  if  we  do  not  now,  for  good,  break 
their  necks,  when  they  will  be  in  the  majority 
in  the  land. 

"  They  always  side  with  the  English  at  elec- 
tions, which  is  to  us  an  obstacle  in  the  way. 

"  Let  us  follow  the  example  of  our  brethren 
in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State,  where  a 
black  man  has  no  voice  in  the  land,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  own  immovable  property.  Then  they 
will  not  be  so  cheeky  and  proud." 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Transvaal  no  native 
can  purchase  or  hold  land  in  his  own  name. 
He  can  simply  occupy  it  under  the  Boer,  its 
owner;  and  no  measure  of  skill  or  industry 
I  can  raise  him  to  the  position  of  joint  owner- 
ship. No  natives  can  reside  within  a  mu- 
nicipality, but  must  occupy  a  portion  of  land 
assigned  to  them  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 


....Last  week  we  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Maxeke  was  correct  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  greater  privileges  which  the  na- 
tives In  South  Africa  enjoy  under  British 
than  under  Boer  rule.    This  Is  conflrmed  by 


a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Morris,  a 
missionary  from  this  country  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth, Cape  Colony.  In  the  Atlanta  Voice 
of  Missions  he  says; 

"  The  government  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
government  of  any  Southern  State.  I  have 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles,  both  by  land  and 
by  sea,  have  eaten  at  restaurants,  have  slept  at 
hotels,  have  talked  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  I  say  deliberately  I  have  been 
treated  a  thousand  per  cent,  better  than- 1  would 
have  been  treated  anywhere  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  I  have  not  been  refused  a  single 
thing  I  could  pay  for.  So  much  for  my  treat- 
ment in  the  Queen's  dominions.  God  bless  her ; 
1  don't  wonder  that  her  African  subjects  are 
loyal  to  her." 

....A  Seuato^  has  remarked  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Allen  as  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  liable  to  add  a  month  to  the  length 
of  the  Senate's  session.  The  result  of  the 
appointment,  at  the  demand  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
on  the  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Populists 
in  that  State  is  something  that  concerns 
local  politicians,  but  the  downpour  upon  the 
United  States  Senate  of  the  Allen  flood  is 
a  serious  thing  for  the  country.  We  have 
now  ninety  senators,  and  New  Mexico  is 
likely  to  add  two  more  very  soon.  The 
number  is  already  too  large  for  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  principle  of  mere  curtesy.  Out 
of  ninety  men  some  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
chievous or  inflated  with  the  conceit  of  their 
own  verbosity  beyond  the  limit  of  endur- 
ance. The  Senate  ought  to  adopt  some  rule 
by  which  it  can  shut  oft"  debate  and  control 
its  own  business  and  stop  the  tongues  of 
eternal  babblers. 

.....Tust  as  India  begins  to  ask  for  help 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  those  who  suffer 
from  the  new  famine,  there  comes  an  un- 
expected appeal  of  the  same  sort  from  Per- 
sia. The  United  States  Minister,  the  Hon. 
Herbert  W.  Bowen,  reports  to  the  State 
Department  that  bakeries  are  being  closed, 
that  the  American  missionaries  cannot  get 
bread  for  their  servants,  schools  and  hos- 
pital, and  he  asks  that  help  be  given  by 
draft  on  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  F.  Essel- 
styu,  of  Teheran,  the  senior  American  mis- 
sionary, for  use  in  relieving  the  poor.     The 
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Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will 
receive  money  to  be  sent  to  Persia,  and  so 
other  missionary  societies  doing  worli  in 
India  will  be  glad  to  receive  gifts  for  use 
there.  One  who  has  once  seen  a  photograph 
of  gaunt  famine  sufferers  cannot  fail  to 
wish  to  help  in  their  relief. 

....The  appointment  by  the  President  of 
General  Wood,  physician,  sanitarian  and 
soldier,  to  be  Governor- General  of  Cuba,  is 
a  needed  blow  to  the  principle  of  ironclad 
seniority  in  the  Army.  Secretary  Root 
wants  the  chance  to  promote  men,  and  of 
course  for  their  merits,  and  this  is  what  has 
now  been  done.  General  Wood  has"  proved 
himself  one  of  the  kind  of  men  that  can  do 
things  and  make  few  mistakes.  We  can 
now  breathe  easily  when  we  think  of  Cuba, 
and  only  regret  that  such  a  man  as  he  was 
not  put  in  command  at  first.  Our  success 
in  our  new  possessions  depends  on  our  put- 
ting only  such  men  as  General  Wood  in 
places   of   authority. 

....Talk  all  we  will  about  the  prejudice 
against  the  negro  being  severer  in  the  North 
rhan  in  the  South,  it  remains  true  that  what- 
ever the  prejudice  it  does  not  so  much  over- 
rule the  sense  of  fairness.  Here  is  Harvard, 
the  oldest  and  largest  of  our  universities, 
which  has  just  had  its  annual  debate  with 
Princeton,  and  won  the  decision,  with  a  col- 
ored student,  Roscoe  Conkling  Bruce,  of  In- 
dianapolis, choseii  one  of  the  three  debaters; 
and  the  Associated  Press  report  declares  that 
liis  speech  was  the  best  heard  for  years  on 
a  Harvard  platform.  Harvard  took  the 
affirmative  of  the  question  whether  the 
claims  of  England  in  the  controversy  with 
tlie  Transvaal  are  justifiable. 

....Our  Washington  correspondent  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  a  speedy  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  of  the  international 
Peace  treaties,  drawn  up  by  the  Conference 
at  The  Hague.  One  cannot  help  feeling  a 
little  anxiety  when  he  considers  how  much 
trouble  one  tediously  prolix,  mischief-mak- 
ing Senator  can  accomplish  in  a  body  where 
there  is  no  way,  except  general  consent,  to 
shut  off  debate.  We  are  sure  public  opinion, 
and  we  trust  two-thirds  of  tlie  Senate,  favor 


the  treaties  in  whose  formulation  our  own 
representatives  took  so  honorable  part.  It 
would  be  a  calamity  and  a  disgrace  if  we 
should  fail  to  confirm  them. 

.  . .  .The  bill  presented  to  Congress  for  re- 
ducing the  postal  rate  on  authors'  manu- 
scripts ought  to  pass.  The  consent  of  the 
nations  approves  it.  A  man  can  send  a  manu- 
script book  or  essay  to  England  or  any  coun- 
try in  the  Postal  Union  at  newspaper  rates, 
but  if  he  wants  to  send  it  from  Boston  to 
New  York  he  must  pay  full  letter  rates. 
Thus  here  we  lag  behind,  just  as  we  do  in 
parcels  post  and  telegraph  post  and  postal 
banks. 

.  . .  .We  have  heard  the  cry  of  "  Rational- 
ism "  so  long  that  we  are  getting  some- 
what suspicious  of  it.  After  Andover 
and  Union  seminaries  the  disease  is  said 
now  to  have  broken  out  in  the  Con- 
gregational Seminary  in  Chicago,  and 
in  the  Methodist  School  of  Theology  con- 
nected with  Boston  University.  The  charge 
does  not  in  either  case  arouse  as  much 
alarm  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

....  People  who  are  inclined  to  accept  all 
the  stories  of  outrages  by  the  Boers  will  do 
well  to  note  General  Buller's  official  com- 
ment on  the  charges  made  by'  the  Renter 
Telegram  Company  that  the  Boers  disre- 
garded the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  at  Mod- 
der  River.  General  BuUer  says:  "It  is  not 
contrary  to  civilized  warfare  to  shoot  horses, 
but  it  is  contrary  to  honorable  conduct  to 
abuse  a  brave  enemy." 

....People  will  discuss  whether  the  new 
century  begins  next  New  Year's  Day,  or  on 
January  1st,  1901.  Everything  depends  on 
whether  the  first  year  was  year  1  or  year  0; 
and  we  believe  the  former,  altho  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  orders  the  festivities  iaj 
school  for  the  new  century  to  be  held  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1900. 

.  ..  .The  hearty  sympathy  of  all  Christian  j 
people  goes  out  to  Mr.  Moody  in  his  illness. 
We  cannot  expect  him  to  live  forever,  and  he 
has   done  the  work   of  five   men;    but  we 
trust  that  he  may  be  spared  for  much  more] 
good  service. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Christmas   Education. 

There  Is  a  moral  education  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Christmas  season,  as  well  as  a 
religious  stimulus.  Of  course  the  first  object 
is  to  honor  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  but  we 
obser-ve  the  season  chiefly  as  a  time  to  give 
gifts. 

To  think  of  Christ  and  to  give  gifts  are  not 
very  far  apart.  It  was  our  Lord  who  said: 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
St.  Paul,  when  he  had  preached  to  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  an  extremely  persuasive  ser- 
mon, a  model  to  all  ministers,  on  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  giving  gifts,  ended  with  a 
matchless  peroration  about  our  Lord's  ad- 
vent. It  was  also  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ment he  could  have  presented,  brief,  pointed, 
unanswerable,  "  Thanks  unto  God  for  his  un- 
speakable gift."  It  was  as  if  he  had  said, 
'*  God  gave  to  you,  as  a  free  gift,  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  Think  how  infinite  was  that 
gift!  Consider  its  wonder!  Weigh  the  bless- 
ings that  came  to  you  through  that  gift! 
What  now  can  you  withhold?  Let  your 
abundant  gifts,  but  all  finite  and  measur- 
able, express  your  gratitude  for  the  infinite 
gift  of  Christ." 

Christ  was  God's  gift,  the  great  expression 
of  love.  Our  gifts  are  our  little  expressions 
of  love.  God  gave  his  gift  on  Christmas 
Day;  it  is  a  proper  day  for  us  to  offer  our 
gifts  to  loved  ones  and  needy  ones. 

It  is  in  the  giving  of  gifts  that  we  best  con- 
quer our  selfishness  and  become  like  Christ. 
Especially  is  it  most  desirable  that  children 
be  taught  the  precious  lesson  of  kiudlj'  giv- 
ing, this  great  lesson  of  love.  Herein  lies,  per- 
haps, the  chief  value  of  this  holiday.  The 
one  thing  that  makes  its  character  is  the  giv- 
ing of  gifts.  For  a  whole  month  before  the 
day  comes  the  little  ones  are  busily  studying 
unselfishness.  They  are  planning  what  they 
shall  give.  They  are  saving  their  pennies 
most  carefully  to  buy  their  little  presents. 
They  are  hard  at  work  every  spare  moment 
making  the  dear  and  pretty  trifles— no  trifles 
to  them  or  to  those  that  receive  them— which 


they  will  give  away  when  the  merry  morn- 
ing comes.  How  busy  their  fingers  are!  How 
many  are  the  secret  consultations,  how  care- 
ful their  concealments  of  their  growing  treas- 
ures! Tliey  are  bursting  with  mystery.  They 
are  over-happy  with  the  delight  which  is 
choicer  than  any  other  in  the  world,  that  of 
trying  to  do  the  best  kindness  they  can  to 
their  best  loved  ones.  They  are  learning  a 
mighty  lesson,  the  best  lesson  man  or  child 
can  leai'n,  the  lesson  which  Christ  taught  us, 
the  lesson  of  unselfish  love,  of  labor  and  toil 
to  express  love;  in  short,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

For  this  reason  we  are  glad  that  Christmas 
is  celebrated.  It  is  a  selfish  world.  We  are  all 
selfish  by  nature.  The  child  is  blest  that  gets 
the  early  education  of  Christmas,  and  is 
taught  by  it  to  forget  himself  in  thought  and 
labor  and  denial  for  others.  Give  the  children 
the  Christmas  day,  not  simply  that  they  may 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  receiving  gifts,  but 
chiefly  that  they  may  learn  the  Christmas 
lesson  through  a  month  of  work  and  thought 
for  others.  It  will  be  the  best  month  of  the 
year. 


Some  Thoug-hts  on  Redemption. 
By  Prof.   A.   Harnack,   D.D. 

II. 

3.  In  the  highest  sense  Redemption  can 
only  be  the  power  which  helps  us  to  a  holy, 
pure  life,  and  ^rengthens  the  conviction 
wilhin  us  that  the  boon  is  not  a  mere  variety 
of  earthly  existence  but  a  new  and  abiding 
life.  There  can  be,  paoreover,  no  redemption 
for  us  which  is  consummated  outside  our 
spirit.  The  greatest  events  may  have  been 
accomplished  on  earth,  or  between  earth  and 
heaven,  but  these  cannot  afford  us  assistance 
so  long  as  they  have  no  relation  to  that  which 
we  ourselves  experience.  And  when  the 
question  is  of  the  power  and  certainty  of  a 
holy  and  abiding  life,  and  there  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  mere  worldly  possessions  can  af- 
fect nothing  toward  this  life,  it  is  impossible 
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to  believe  that  redemption  and  the  Redeemer 
can  spring  from  that  which  is  earthly.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  only  God  himself  can  be 
the  Redeemer.  The  prophets  and  the  sing- 
ers of  the  psalms  knew  this;  they  did  not 
look  to  a  human  redeemer,  but  to  God. 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  And 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside 
Thee.  My  flesh  and  mj!^  heart  faileth,  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  por- 
tion forever."  Thei-e  has  never  been,  down  to 
our  own  day,  any  other  experience  among 
those  wlio  have  sought  after  real  redemption. 
They  have  sought  God  and  have  besought 
him  to  grant  them  a  pure  lieart  and  a  right 
spirit.  They  have  prayed  that  God  might 
forgive  them  their  trespasses  and  find  en- 
trance to  their  hearts. 

4.  It  would  seem  from  this  as  though  a 
human  redeemer  were  impossible.  It  does 
not  only  seem  so;  it  is  so.  God  only  is  the 
Redeemer.  A  mysterious  bond  unites  each 
man  with  God,  and  it  is  only  when  he  feels 
this  personal  bond  and  enters  into  inward  in- 
tercourse with  God  that  he  can  be  redeemed. 
And  yet  Christendom  calls  Jesus  Christ  its 
Redeemer.  How  is  this  contradiction  to  be 
got  rid  of? 

There  are  people  whose  religious  predisposi- 
tion is  so  powerful  that  they  are  able,  with- 
out help,  to  find  God  and  to  live  in  him;  but 
the  history  of  religion  shows  that  such  per- 
sons are  rare,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  race  has  no  part  in  their  experience.  The 
prophets  beheld  God,  heard  him,  felt  his  pres- 
ence, and  in  these  experiences  they  had  the 
most  certain  knowledge  of  his  existence.  Re- 
ligious history  also  demonstrates  that  such 
persons  have  a  great  task  to  perform  for 
others— they  proclaim  God  'to  their  feUows, 
and  strengthen  their  weak  consciousness  of 
God.  In  most  human  beings  this  conscious- 
ness is  not  so  strong  that  it  can  exist  without 
this  help.  As  in  the  case  of  art,  so  here.  We 
have  all  a  certain  predisposition  for  art,  but 
it  is  only  with  the  help  of  artists  that  this 
predisposition  is  strengthened.  One  artist 
kindles  the  other,  and  one  prophet  anoints 
the  other.  We  have  here  historical  adjust- 
ment and  an  historical  chain.  Pull  independ- 
ence, liberty  and  power  are  always  the  re- 
sult of  dependence  and  education. 

It  was  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of 


religion  wlicn  (Jod  was  no  longer  sought  in 
the  beams  of  tlie  sun,  in  tempests,  in  magical 
contrivances,  but  in  the  proclamations  of 
holy  men  like  the  prophets.  It  was  only  then 
that  religion  became  a  part  of  the  inward  life 
united  with  morality.  Mankind  did  not  un- 
learn the  awe  with  which  they  regarded  tlie 
government  of  God  in  creation,  but  they 
looked  to  the  prophets  with  a  higher  kind  of 
awe,  for  in  their  spirit  and  word  the  Divinity 
was  revealed.  Mankind  now  learned  that 
only  in  man  could  the  highest  and  truest  rev- 
elation of  God  be  revealed,  for  God  is  the 
holy  one,  and  holiness  cannot  reveal  it.self  in 
Nature.  ,  Tliis  was  why  the  prophets  were 
honored  and  why  so  unique  a  position  was 
conceded  to  them.  It  was  felt  that  without 
them  mankind  would  have  remained  sta- 
tionary in  the  ancient  bondage.  By  believ- 
ing in  and  following  the  prophets,  that  which 
they  had  experienced  was  taken  hold  of  by 
the  souls  of  men.  In  this  sense  they  were 
redeemers,  that  is  to  say,  messengers  and  me- 
diators. It  was  not  their  own  fire  which  they 
used  to  inflame  souls,  but  they  were  the 
torches.  The  hearer  who  could  not  be  certain 
of  God  by  his  own  original  religious  individu- 
ality was  enabled  to  apprehend  him  by  fol- 
lowing the  prophet,  who  drew  him  into  the 
Divine  fellowship. 

5.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  prophet.  One  must 
begin  with  this  conception  of  his  person  and 
work.  He  who  is  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  prophets  and  their  mission  in  history 
cannot  comprehend  Jesus  Christ.  Christen- 
dom, however,  does  not  only  call  him  a 
prophet,  but  distinguishes  him  from  all  other 
prophets,  and  asserts  that  he  is  "  the  Re- 
deemer." How  is  this  assertion  to  be  vindi- 
cated ? 

The  simplest  way  seems  to  be  to  refer  to 
Christ's  own  evidence  regarding  himself. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  distinguished 
between  himself  and  the  prophets,  claiming 
for  himself  an  altogether  peculiar  position. 
But  to  maintain  this  would  not  help  us  if  we 
could  not  at  the  same  time  perceive  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claim.  Blind  acquiescence  has  no 
moral  worth. 

Jesus  Christ  was  a  prophet,  but  he  was  the 
last  prophet.  Those  who  came  after  him 
were  either  false  prophets,  or  th(>y  have  con- 
fessed that  they  have  drawn  their  grace  from 
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his  abundance.  And  therefore  we  are  no  long- 
er justilied  in  calling  those  great  men  of 
God  who  succeeded  him  prophets— Paul, 
John,  Augustine,  Francis,  Luther  and  the 
rest.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  prophet,  but  while 
the  other  prophets  drew  only  small  circles 
around  them,  he  has  become  the  prophet  for 
the  entire  human  race.  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
prophet,  but  while  the  earlier  prophets  pos- 
sessed only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  God, 
one  of  them  correcting  the  other,  he  has  given 
the  fullest  revelation  of  God  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  God  as  the  Father.  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  prophet,  but  while  the  life  and  calling  of 
the  earlier  prophets  were  at  variance,  the 
sharpest  eye  could  detect  no  difference  be- 
tween what  he  practiced  and  what  he 
preached.  The  word  of  God  his  Father  was 
his  meat  and  drinli.  These  are  historical 
facts,  and  because  of  these  facts  it  is  our 
right  and  our  sacred  duty  to  regard  Jesus 
Christ  not  as  a  prophet  lilie  the  others.  We 
must  raise  him  above  their  number,  rendering 
him  special  gratitude,  and  honoring  him  with 
special  reverence.  He  called  himself  "  the 
Son  of  God,"  and  we  understand  that  he  was 
entitled  to  call  himself  this.  He  led  his  dis- 
ciples to  the  Father,  and  to-day  his  Gospel 
still  leads  men  from  the  bondage  of  tran- 
sitory affairs  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  He  promotes  us  to  inward 
communion  with  God,  who  redeems  us. 

But  that  is  not  all.  We  do  not  think  of 
censuring  or  of  refusing  the  title  of  Chris- 
tians to  those  who  go  no  further  than  this. 
The  apostolic  announcement  has,  however,  a 
much  wider  signification.  First,  in  it  Jesus 
Christ  is  called  the  Reconciler.  It  teaches 
that  he  died  for  sin.  Secondly,  it  affirms 
that  Jesus  Christ  dwells  in  the  faithful,  fills 
them,  guides  and  governs  them.  "  It  is 
not  I  who  live,  but  Christ  which  liveth  in 
me." 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  upon  the  second 
point,  viz.,  that  he  who  has  become  our 
prophet,  guide  and  master,  takes  inward 
possession  of  us.  It  is  not  a  paradox,  it  is  a 
fact.  But  that  which  li^s  behind  this  fact, 
that  which  is  expressed  in  the  confession 
"  Christ  lives  in  me,"  the  conviction,  name- 
ly, of  the  eternal  life  of  Christ,  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  it— this  is  a  secret  of  faith 
which  is  not  capable  of  demonstration.    The 


first  point,  however,  demands  closer  consid- 
eration. Christ  died  for  our  sins?  Christ 
has  reconciled  God?  How?  Did  God  re- 
quire a  reconciliation?  Is  God  not  love? 
Does  the  God  who  forgives  sins,  the  God  of 
mercy,  require  an  indemnity?  Did  the  father 
in  the  parable  of  the  lost  son  demand  expi- 
ation before  he  forgave  his  son?  Was  it  not 
said  of  him  who  prayed,  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner,"  "  This  man  went  down  to 
his  house  justified?" 

Yes,  it  is  certainly  so.  God  is  love.  He 
has  always  been  love,  and  will  remain  so. 
The  consolation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  con- 
sists, indeed,  in  this— that  he  has  revealed 
unto  us  God  as  eternal  love.  Far  be  the 
thought  from  us  that  God  has  been  turned 
from  wrath  to  love,  and  that  something  had 
to  be  paid  or  sacrificed  in  order  that  he  might 
love  and  forgive.  But  with  this  acknowl- 
edgment the  matter  is  not  exhausted. 

For  there  is  an  inner  law  that  compels  the 
sinner  to  look  upon  God  as  a  wrathful  judge. 
It  is  this  conception  of  God  which  is  the 
hardest  and  the  most  real  punishment  in- 
flicted on  sin.  It  tears  the  heart  of  man, 
transforms  his  thought  of  God  into  terror, 
robs  him  of  peace  and  drives  him  to  despair. 
This  conception  of  God  is  a  false  one,  and 
yet  not  false,  for  it  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  man's  sin— that  is  to  say,  of  his 
godlessness.  How  can  this  conception  of 
God  be  overcome?  Not  by  words,  but  by 
deeds.  When  the  Holy  One  descends  to  sin- 
ners, when  he  lives  with  them  and  walks 
with  them,  when  he  does  not  count  them  as 
unworthy  but  calls  them  his  brethren,  when 
he  serves  them  and  dies  for  them,  then  their 
terror  of  the  awful  judge  melts  away,  and 
they  believe  that  the  Holy  One  is  Love,  and 
that  there  is  something  mightier  still  than  jtis- 
tice— mercy. 

It  is  in  relation  to  these  human  concep- 
tions that  we  have  specially  to  regard  the 
death  of  Christ.  His  death  is  thus  the 
culminating  point  of  the  service  which  he 
rendered  for  sinners  during  his  mission.  This 
service  had  tlie  single  object  of  convincing 
sinners  that  forgi-s  ing  love  is  mightier  than 
the  justice  before  which  they  tremble.  If 
they  believe  this  they  are  reconciled,  and  in 
this  manner  is  the  God  of  punitive  justice 
reconoilod.     They  now  know  God  as  their 
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Redeemer,  but  they  also  know  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  Reconciler. 

This  is  the  fundamental  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian belief  of  the  atonement.  I  would  avoid 
alleging  that  every  Christian  must  think  so. 
But  this  I  know,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
called  the  righteous  to  himself,  but  those 
who  trembled  before  Righteousness,  and 
that  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  Chris- 
tians embrace  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  as  the 
Prophet,  but  as  the  Reconciler.  They  do 
not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  seeing  the 
atonement  only  in  the  life-work  of  Christ. 
They  consider  also  his  passion  and  his  death 
as  vicarious.  How  c^  they  do  otherwise? 
If  they,  the  sinners,  have  escaped  justice, 
and  he,  the  Only  One,  has  suffered  death, 
why  shall  they  not  acknowledge  that  that 
which  he  has  suffered  was  what  they  should 
have  suffered?  In  presence  of  the  cross,  no 
other  feeling,  no  other  note,  is  possible.  And 
for  this  reason  it  is  little  use  speculating 
on  the  "  saving  value  "  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
To  begin,  in  this  region,  to  cast  up  reckon- 
ings is  to  lose  the  whole  sacred  impression 
of  this  divine  fact  upon  the  soul.  Let  us 
rather,  with  reverential  reticence,  gaze  upon 
the  cross  of  Christ  from  which  God  shines 
forth  as  the  Infinite  Love.  It  is  a  holy 
secret  not  understood  of  the  profane,  and 
yet  "  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God!" 

Berlin,  Germany. 


As  usual  toward  the  close  of 

New  York      ^j^^  ^p^^^.    ^^^  reports  and  ap- 

Charities  ,  .   ■  ,, 

peals  come  m  from  the  various 

New  York  charities.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
the  space  to  each  that  each  deserves.  Even  a 
catalog  of  them  with  no  description  would  fill 
the  better  part  of  a  page.  There  is  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  sending  out  its  forty- 
seventh  annual  report  and  telling  of  nearly 
$3.10,000  received  and  disbursed  during  the 
eleven  months  of  the  year  just  closing;  of  its 
15,773  students  who  gathered  with  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  7,218  in  the  Industrial 
schools,  the  twenty  day  and  twelve  evening, 
including  those  in  the  city  and  those  on 
farms.  There  is  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
sending  out  its  fifty-sixth  annual  report  of 
its  work  in  the  Ncav  York  Juvenile  Asylum, 


the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Cripples,  its 
organization  of  vacation  schools,  now  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city;  its  de- 
l)artment  of  relief  aiding  over  28,000  peo- 
ple, comprising  5,940  families;  its  fresh  air 
work,  and  its  call  for  $G0,000  to  carry  on  its 
relief  and  educational  work.  There  is  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  covering 
in  a  very  unobtrusive  way  so  much  as  is  pos- 
sible of  the  "  wide  range  of  territory  that  is 
left  scrupulously, untouched  by  the  police," 
searching  out  and  redeeming  those  who  have 
gone  astray,  helping  those  who  have  been  de- 
ceived and  defrauded  to  recover  their  rights; 
unearthing  swindlers,  and  everywhere  seek- 
ing to  reach  out  a  helping  hand.  There  is  the 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  under  the 
care  of  William  P.  Barnard,  doing  a  work 
from  year  to  year  of  its  own,  limited  only  by 
the  resources  at  its  disposal.  TTiere  is  the 
work  for  seamen,  of  the  Seamen's  Friends 
Society,  the  New  York  Port  Society,  the  Le- 
gal Aid  Society,  with  its  ladies'  auxiliary,  all 
seeking  to  bring  to  these  heedless,  careless 
ones,  so  easily  led  astray,  the  protection  of 
the  best  of  influences  and  assistance.  There 
is  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  doing  a 
work  often  thankless,  as  the  exposure  of  de- 
ception must  in  many  instances  be  the  case, 
and  yet  absolutely  necessary  that  true  char- 
ity may  not  be  wasted.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many,  all  calling  for  the  best  support 
and  more  than  worthy  that  the  call  be  heard. 
Especially  are  their  needs  great  just  now,  as 
the  winter  commences,  and  the  strain  upon 
their  finances  is  made  more  evident. 


Another  New  York 
Pastor  Going 


After  vain  efforts  for 
a  month  to  persuade 
him  to  withdraw  his 
resignation,  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church  has  accepted  the  decision  of  Dr.  S. 
H.  Virgin  to  withdraw  from  its  pastorate. 
When  Dr.  Virgin  resigned  it  came  as  an 
utter  surprise  not  only  to  his  church  but  to 
his  associates  in  the  city.  He  had  been 
identified  with  Congregational  extension  for 
over  twenty-eight  years  and  had  built  up  a 
flourishing  and  successful  church.  There 
had  been  times  of  stress,  but  all  had  passed 
by  and  the  church  was  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Its  societies  and  activities  are 
in  a  healthy  state  and  its  outlook  is  of  the 
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best.  In  giving  iiis  reasons  for  his  resigna- 
tion Dr.  Virgin  emphasized  his  conviction 
th3.t  it  was  time  to  begin  a  new  plan  of 
work;  that  what  was  needed  in  that  sec- 
tion under  the  changing  conditions  was  a 
large  institutional  work,  such  as  a  younger 
and  more  vigorous  man  ought  to  help  lay 
out  if  he  was  going  to  engage  in  it.  He  had 
had  the  matter  under  advisement  for  some 
time  and  decided  to  talte  the  action  then 
when  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  church 
would  be  the  least  disturbed  or  injured. 
Moreover,  he  himself  felt  the  need  of  entire 
rest  and  did  not  propose  to  take  any  other 
pastorate.  During  the  succeeding  weeks 
there  was  much  discussion  and  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  church  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prevail  upon  him  if  possible  to 
reconsider  his  decision.  He  declined,  how- 
ever, to  do  so,  and  last  week  the  church 
very  reluctantly  voted  to  accept  it,  and 
elected  him  pastor  emeritius.  Dr.  Virgin 
came  to  New  York  from  Massachusetts,  in 
1871,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  best 
Congregational  work  in  New  York  and  its 
vicinity  ever  since.    . 


The    advance    reports    of 
Mgr.  Rahmani's     ^j^^     discovery     by     Mgr. 

^  Rahmani,    the   Uniat    Sy- 

rian Patriarch  of  Antioch,  of  the  manuscript 
of  a  work  written  in  the  second  century, 
giving  an  account  of  ecclesiastical  Churcli 
order,  were  not  wholly  in  error.  Such  a  work 
has  been  published  under  the  title  "  The 
Testament  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  manu- 
script is  a  thousand  years  old,  and  is  a  trans- 
lation into  Syriac  of  a  Greek  original  which 
puts  the  Church  order  approved  by  the 
writer  into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord.  It  may 
have  been  written  early  in  the  third  century. 
The  full  accounts  of  it  which  we  have  seen 
do  not  bear  out  the  remarkable  statement 
which  aroused  our  doubt,  that  catechumens 
were  tauglit  to  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
It  makes  the  bishop  the  ruler  of  the  church, 
and  provides  a  different  prayer  for  his  con- 
secration from  that  for  the  ordination  of 
'elders.  Presbyters  are  of  two  classes,  of 
age  and  of  eminence..  The  most  remarkable 
point  is  that  besides  deaconesses  there  is 
another  order  of  women  that  stand  far  above 
them,  the  "  widows,"  once  called  "  presby- 


teresses."  They  are  ordained  apparently  by 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  form  of  ordina- 
tion is  given.  The  bishop  is  chosen  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  ordained  with  a  two- 
fold laying  on  of  hands.  He  is  never  to  taste 
wine,  except  at  communion;  and  never  to  eat 
meat.  In  the  prayer  of  ordination  of  the 
presbyters  there  is  nothing  said  about  the 
conferring  of  grace  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Eucharist,  which  the  Pope  lately  said 
was  a  fatal  defect  in  the  Anglican  form  of 
ordination.  The  Eucharist  was  to  be  ob- 
served as  the  Sabbath  and  on  fast  days.  Ir 
is  very  remarkable  that  this  document  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  laying  on  of 
hands  for  the  diaconate  or  presbyterate  in 
the  case  of  those  who  had  been  confessors  in 
prison  or  in  chains.  They  had  received  espe- 
cial warrant  by  the  protection  of  God,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  ordi- 
nation to  prophets.  But  a  bishop  was  to  re- 
ceive the  imposition  of  hands.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  heretical  composition,  altho  h 
may  have  expressed  ideally  the  views  of  the 
writer. 


The  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  evi- 
dently has  some  pretty  strong  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  course  of  their  book  agents, 
Barbee  and  Smith,  in  presenting  the  claim 
against  the  United  States.  By  a  fair  majority 
they  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  express- 
ing disapproval  of  the  deceptive  methods  used 
by  these  agents  in  aiding  E.  B.  Stahlman  in 
prosecuting  the  claim  before  the  Senate  and 
called  for  the  resignation  of  Barbee  and 
Smith,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  Church. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  a  leading 

Southern  Baptist  paper  decided  a  momentous 
question,  that  women  must  not  repeat  Scrip- 
ture aloud  in  a  Sunday  school  exercise,  be- 
cause it  would  be  using  the  Bible  to  disobey  the 
Bible.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Virginia  is  good  enough  to  allow  somewhat 
greater  liberty.  It  has  just  decided,  after 
two  years'  consideration,  that  women  mar 
Bing  in  church,  as  this  is  not  a  leading  or 
representative  duty  like  speaking  or  prayint 
in  public.  They  may  also,  it  decides,  form 
missionary  societies  and  pray  together  "  uft- 
der  the  control  of  the  session  of  the  church." 


FINANCIAL. 


Financial  Growth  in  New  York. 

Terkitokial  expansion  and  the  nation's 
exhibition  of  its  power  in  war  have  been  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  a  great  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  industry  and  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  the  nation's  power  in  finance. 
This  is  shown  in  New  York,  the  financial 
center  of  the  Western  world,  for  here  are  the 
•  best  facilities  and  agencies  for  great  financial 
transactions,  both  domestic  and  international. 
Chief  among  these  facilities  are  our  superb 
group  of  banks,  trust  companies  and  other 
financial  and  fiduciary  institutions,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and,  above  all,  an  ample  supply 
of  men  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  solution 
of  any  problem  in  finance  or  commerce,  al- 
ways in  touch  with  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic interests,  and  commanding  confidence 
at  home  and  abroad.  Growth  and  power,  so 
noticeable  during  the  past  year,  have  been 
indicated  by  the  records  of  expansion  and 
activity  in  New  York,  which  has  reaped  a 
just  reward  for  its  share  of  the  work  so  well 
done. 

In  the  closing  mouths  of  1898  the  Ameri- 
can people  began  to  realize  fully  the  mean- 
iud:  of  their  great  crops  and  rapidly  growing 
exports,  the  creation  of  a  large  credit  balance 
abroad,  the  renewal  of  demand  for  consump- 
tion and  the  revival  of  confidence  caused  by 
the  fall  elections  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
national  Senate.  They  were  beginning  to 
understand  the  inevitable  effect  of  that  great 
excess  of  exports  which  has  now  been  meas- 
ured for  more  than  two  years  by  the  ship- 
ment of  nearly  $2  worth  of  goods  against 
every  $1  in  goods  imported.  Here  are. the 
figures: 

Fiscal  Exports 

year.  Imports.  Exports.  excess. 

1896 $779,724,674  $882,606,938  $102,882,264 

1897 764,730,412  1,050,993,556  286,263,144 

1898 616,049,654  1,231,482,330  615,432,676 

1899 697,148,489  1,227,023,302  529,874,813 

1900  (4  months).  269,450,570  435,877,994  165,927,424 

Then  were  seen  the  signs  of  expansion  and 
confidence  in  dealings  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, in  the  work  of  the  banks,  and  the 
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reports  of  the  Clearing  House.  But  not  un- 
til the  first  months  of  1899  was  the  maximum 
reached  in  the  securities  market.  The  total 
number  of  shares  in  tlie  transactions  of  the 
Exchange  had  risen  from  54,654,096  in  1896 
to  77,324,000  in  1897,  but  the  two  following 
years  were  to  show  a  much  greater  increase: 

SHARES  SOLD. 

Quarter.                                        1898.  1899. 

First 28,328,203  58,100,608 

Second 24,344,188  42,853,318 

Third 23,276,365  33,823,781 

Fourth 33,751,206  *24,581,260 

Total 112,699,957  iri9,358,967 

*  December  wanting. 
The  record  for  eleven  months  of  this  year 
shows  a  total  of  159,358,967  shares,  which 
had  an  actual  value  of  $12,309,824,417,  and 
the  nujnber  for  the  full  year  can  scarcely  fall 
below  175,000,000.  These  figures  not  only 
indicate  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Ex- 
change's business,  but  also  point  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  New  York  as  a  world  power  in 
finance. 

"We  may  look  to  the  returns  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  for  striking  proof  of 
trade  expjinsion  and  the  growth  of  the  city 
as  a  financial  center.  Having  been  for  some 
time  substantially  abreast  of  London  with 
respect  to  these  returns.  New  York  passed 
the  Old  World  city  in  the  latter  part  of  1898, 
and  has  recently  been  far  in  advance,  as  the 
following  figures  show: 

London.  New  York. 

Jan.,  1899 $3,895,988,505  $5,690,749,776 

Monthly  average,  8  mo  ., 

1899 3,781,600,000  5.100,400,000 

If  we  compare  the  clearings  of  New  York 
with  those  of  all  the  other  cities  of  the  United 
States,  it  appears  that  growth  here  has  been 
exceptionally  large.  For  example,  here  are 
the  figures  for  eleven  months  in  1898  and 
1899,  with  thousands  omitted: 

CLEARINGS. 

Increase 

1898  1899  percent.' 

New  York $37,314,424  $55,413,506  48 

Boston  4,868,398  6,477,459  33 

Chicago 4,944.686  5,997,697  21 

Outside  of  N.  ¥....  24,251,012  30,203,215  24 

United  States 61,565,437  85,616,721  39 
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New  York's  increase  in  1898  over  1897  was 
25  per  cent,  while  the  increase  outside  of  this 
city  was  only  12  per  cent.  We  show  below 
the  growth  of  New  York's  clearings  since  1894 
as  compared  Avith  those  of  the  entire  country, 
thousands  omitted: 

New  York.        United  States 

1894 $24,230,145  $4,'),028,4'.)(i 

1895  28,264,379  50,975.155 

189(1 29,350,894  51,935,651 

1897 31,337.7t)0  54,179,545 

1898 39,853,413  65,924.820 

1899  (11  mos.) 55,413,506  85,616,721 

Of  the  entire  increase  of  $40,500,000,000  New 
York's  share  was  $31,000,000,000,  the  city's 
rate  of  growth  having  been  three  times  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  other  cities  in  the  ag- 
gregate. 

The  following  statement  concerning  the 
banks  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  has  been 
compiled  from  the  "  Banker's  Directory." 
The  thousands  are  omitted  in  each  number: 

Undivided 
Capital.        Surplus         profits. 

Jan..  1890 $69,820  $43,415  $23,008 

Jan.,  1897 68,375  57,992  23,024 

July,  1899.. 65.675  58,045  24,977 

State  banks  are  here  included  with  the  na- 
tional banks.  The  growth  of  the  47  national 
banks  of  New  York  since  1890  is  indicated, 
Avith  respect  to  some  featui-es,  by  the  follow- 
ing official  figures,  which  stand  in  each  case 
for  so  many  millions: 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

Net  de- 
Loans.      Surplus.     Capital,    posits. 

Oct.,  1890 $297  $37  $49  $332 

Oct.,   1893 281  41  51  310 

Sept.,  1898 441  43  49  596 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  entire  number  of 
about  3,600  national  banks  for  the  same 
dates: 

Oct.,  1890 $1,970     $213      $650     $1,768 

Oct,  1893 1,830      247       678     1,573 

Sept.,  1898 2,156      247       621     2.479 

That  is  to  say,  at  the  date  last  mentioned, 
the  New  York  national  banks,  being  one- 
seventy-sixth  of  the  entire  number,  had  one- 
quarter  of  the  deposits,  one-fifth  of  the  loans, 
one-sixth  of  the  surplus,  and  one-thirteenth 
of  the  capital. 

In  connection  with  the  banks  should  be 
considered  the  trust  companies,  the  growth  of 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  extraordinary. 
The  figures  for  those  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  are  as  follows: 


TRUST  COMPANIES 

Capital.  Surplus. 

Jan.,18'.»0.. $28,900,000  $2.5,872,000 

Jan.,  1897 27,600,000  44,376,000 

July,  1899. 39,900,000  60,969,000 

There  wore  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  49  of 
these  companies,  and  33  of  them  were  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  these  having  a  cap- 
ital of  $32,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $34,850,- 
000  for  the  State.  The  increase  of  their  re- 
sources and  deposits  in  recent  years  is  shown 
below : 

All  resources.  Deposits. 

Jan.,  1895 $365,419,729  $285,741,794 

Jan.,  1897 396,742,948  3C5.354,637 

.Tan.,  1899 579,205,442  467,184,258 

Their  loans  on  collateral  had  been  nearly 
doubled  in  these  five  years,  rising  from 
$149,000,000  to  $283,000,000.  There  has  also 
been  a  large  growth  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  owing  to  a  greater  use  of  these  in- 
stitutions and  additions  to  the  number  of 
them.  The  multiplication  of  trust  companies 
is  very  strong  evidence  of  expansion  in  the 
field  of  large  financial  operations.  These  in- 
stitutions have  some  of  the  characteristics 
and  functions  of  banks  of  loan  and  deposit, 
to  which  are  added  others  of  a  fiduciary  na- 
ture, connected  with  the  care  and  use  of  funds. 
Moreover,  they  are  convenient  and  valuable 
agents  in  the  financing  of  great  operations, 
many  of  which  have  been  suggested  by  the 
revival  of  confidence  and  activity.  In  no 
other  field  of  financial  management  has  the 
growth  of  NeAv  York  as  a  financial  center 
been  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  operations  of  the  trust  companies.  In 
the.se  institutions,  as  in  the  great  banks,  the 
genius  of  American  financiers  finds  inviting 
opportunities  for  profitable  exercise. 

No  attempt  to  point  out  evidences  of 
growth  and  proof  of  power  would  be  ade- 
quate that  should  overlook  the  great  life  in- 
surance companies  and  the  savings  banks  of 
New  York.  The  figures  for  the  life  com- 
panies of  the  entire  State  will  serve,  because 
they  are  substantially  the  figures  for  the 
city.  Below  are  shown  the  gross  assets  and 
the  value  of  the  policies  in  force,  at  the  end 
of  each  year  named,  both  for  the  New  York 
companies  and  for  all  of  those  from  other 
Stales  which  do  business  here: 
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NEW   YORK   LIFE  COMPANIES. 

Gross  Policies  m 

1890 1444,402,281  $2,246,407,088 

1897        801,879,708  3,177,868,951 

1898 874,299,722  3,383,997,505 

FROM  OTHER  STATES 

1890 $308,826,479  $1,297,548,663 

1897 ,532,171,636  2,077,856,594 

1898 576,817,192  2,246,855.806 

The  great  life  companies  of  this  city  are  in- 
stitutions of  the  highest  character,  known 
and  respected  throughout  the  world.  Their 
growth  is  an  important  factor  in  the  finan- 
cial- development  of  New  York.  Many  of  the 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  management 
of  their  enormous  business  and  great  re- 
sources are  directly  interested  as  well  in 
other  important  financial  institutions  and  un- 
dertakings, tlie  growth  and  success  of  which 
are  prominent  features  in  the  history  of  re- 
cent progress  here. 

The  savings  banks  of  New  York  and  Broolc- 
lyn  have  a  no  less  enviable  reputation 
throughout  the  country.  The  savings  banks 
of  the  State  of  Ncav  York,  together  with 
those  of  the  six  New  England  States,  hold  78 
per  cent,  of  the  savings  deposits  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  share  of  New  York  alone  is 
38  per  cent.  While  the  resources  of  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  the  entire  State  have  increased 
from  $645,000,000  in  1890  to  $923,000,000  in 
1S99,  the  deposits  in  the  banks  of  this  city 
and  Brooklyn  have  increased  at  a  greater 
rate,  rising  from  $389,879,000  in  January, 
1890.  to  $598,437,000  in  July,  1899,  their  sur- 
plus growing  in  the  same  period  from  $60,- 
000,000  to  $80,000,000. 

The  financing  of  great  industrial  combina- 
tions has  been  a  part  of  the  important  work 
done  in  New  York  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  Altho  these  combinations  are  incor- 
porated in  other  States,  the  management  of 
their  affairs  on  the  financial  side  and  the  mar- 
keting of  their  securities  are  committed 
largel.v  to  New  York  financiers,  and  thus  the 
growth  observed  here  has  been  due  in  some 
measure  to  this  interesting  movement  in  the 
field  of  manufactures.  A  city  through  which 
passes  nearly  one-half  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  entire  nation  will  derive  bene- 
fits from  the  growth  of  our  exports  of  man- 
ufactures, and  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bor channels,  upon  which  the  Government 
has  undertaken  to  spend  $7,000,000,  will  tend 


to  perpetuate  the  supremacy  of  this  port  in 
the  field  of  international  trade,  thus  strength- 
ening a  part  of  the  foundation  which  sup- 
ports and  assists  the  financial  growth  of 
which  there  has  been  so  much  evidence  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years. 


Financial    Items. 

....  It  is  well  to  remember  that  our  stand- 
ard railway  securities  are  worth  as  much 
now  as  they  were  before  the  severe  general 
decline  of  market  values  on  Monday.  Their 
value  is  based  upon  known  earnings  and  the 
condition  of  business,  and  is  not  changed 
when  the  squeezing  of  water  out  of  trust 
shares  affects  the  whole  market. 

^    ....The     following     dividends     are     an- 
nounced: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway   (pre- 
ferred), $1.50  per  share,  payable  February  1st. 
Chica.ijo     &     Northwestern     Railroad      (pre- 
ferred), 1%  per  cent.,  payable  January  5th. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  (common), 
3  per  cent.,  payable  .January  5th. 

Manhattan  Railway,  quarterly,  1  per  cent., 
payable  Januai'y  2d. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  semi-an- 
nual (second  preferred),  2^/4  per  cent.,  payable 
January  15th. 

Commercial  Cable  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent,  and  bonus,  1  per  cent.,  payable  January 
2d. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  quarterly,  2%  per 
cent.,  and  extra  2^2  per  cent.,  payable  Decem- 
ber 28th. 

Colonial  Trust  Co.,  semi-annual,  5  per  cent., 
payable  January  2d. 

American  Surety  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent., 
payable  December  30th. 

National  Bank  of  North  America,  semi-an- 
nual, 3  per  cent.,  payable  January  2d. 

Manhattan  Savings  Institution,  interest,  3% 
per  cent.,  payable  January  15th. 

Metropolitan  Savings  Bank,  interest,  4  per 
cent.,  payable  .January  17th. 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  semi-annual,  3% 
per  cent.,  payable  January  1st. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  quar- 
terly, $L25  per  share,  payable  February  1st. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  quarterly,  I14 
per  cent.,  payable  January  15th. 

Sales  of  Bank    and    Trust    Company 

Stocks  during  the  past  week  : 

BANKS. 


American  Exchange...  188 

Chemical d,9t0 

Corn  Exchange  375 


Gallatin iUl4 

National  Union 379 

Twelfth  Ward HI 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


International  Banking'      1 
and  Trust 160  | 


Morton 400 

Trust  Co.  of  America. .  .220 


INSURANCE. 


Different    Forms  of    Life  Insur- 
ance Policies. 

It  is  universally  understood  tliat  life  insur- 
ance premiums  vary  with  the  age  at  is- 
sue; the  older  this  age,  the  larger  must 
be  the  rate,  since  the  risk  of  dying  soon  is 
greater  and  the  number  of  premiums  the 
party  can  live  to  pay  is  less. 

Rates  vary  according  to  the  number  of  pre- 
miums to  be  paid;  that  is,  if  thoy  are  pay- 
able till  death  (which  was  the  original  form, 
and  might  be  called  the  open  or  contingent 
form)  they  are  at  the  lowest,  subsequent  to 
a  qualification  yet  to  be  noted.  This  form 
is  the  whole-life  policy,  or  sometimes  called 
life,  or  plain  life,  or  ordinary  life. 

The  number  of  premiums  may,  however, 
be  not  open  or  contingent;  the  policy  may 
provide  that  it  shall  be  paid  up  in  a  fixed 
number  of  years,  usually  10,  15,  or  20.  This 
is  called  limited-payment,  or  20-payment,  or 
20-year,  life.  The  shorter  the  term  of  the 
payments  the  larger  each  payment,  and  with 
each  payment  a  ratable  proportion  of  the 
whole  amount  insured  becomes  paid  up. 

There  is  a  line  of  division  also  as  to  the 
time  of  payment  of  the  insurance.  If  not 
payable  until  death,  it  is  a  Life  policy, 
whether  Limited  or  not;  if  payable  at  the 
end  of  a  fixed  term,  it  is  an  Endowment. 
Here  another  factor  comes  in.  The  company 
is  to  pay  in  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  or  30  years,  or  at 
death,  if  that  occurs  sooner.  The  contract 
is  a  promissory  note  having  a  fixed  term  to 
run,  with  the  insurance  risk  also.  Of  course 
this  is  an  advantageous  form  of  contract. 
The  man  who  holds  an  Endowment  with 
some  years  yet  to  run  knows  that  a  definite 
cash  amount  is  coming  to  him  at  a  definite 
time,  and  can  plan  accordingly.  But  the 
rate  for  this  double  contract  must  be  accord- 
ing, so  Endowments  cost  more.  The  shorter 
their  term  the  higher  the  rate,  for  the  com- 
pany must  be  able  to  get  in  the  money;  the 
older  the  age  at  issue  the  higher  the  rate 
also,   because   the   insurance     risk    is     the 

greater. 
Endowments  divide  again,  because  they  also 


may  be  limited.  For  example,  on  a  20-year 
Endowment,  at  30,  a  man  makes  20  payments 
of  $50.96  (if  he  does  not  die  sooner),  and  then 
draws  his  $1,000;  on  a  10-payment  20-year 
Endowment,  he  makes  10  payments  of 
.$81.45,  and  in  10  years  more  draws  the 
.$1,000. 

There  is  a  line  of  division  on  the  time  and 
manner  of  settlement.  For  example,  instead 
of  paying  the  amount  ;it  once  to  the  widow 
or  other  beneficiary,  it  may  be  paid  in  an- 
nual installments,  or  may  be  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity.  A  great  deal  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  method,  and  it  is  deservedly 
coming  more  into  practice;  but  it  affects  the 
premium  rate  as  well,  and  thus  there  may 
be  a  doubled  benefit:  the  beneficiary  may 
have  the  avails  of  the  insurance  and  the  prin- 
cipal sum  safe  against  her  losing  it  by  her 
inexperience,  and  the  rate  may  be  lower,  for 
if  the  company  is  to  have  "  time  "  on  the 
settlement,  it  can,  of  course,  accept  a  lower 
rate.  Except  the  abandoned  "  half -note  " 
plan,  and  also  the  assessment  plan  (which  is 
good  if  you  only  die  soon  enough),  the  plain 
Whole-life  policy,  with  an  installment  or  other 
deferred  mode  of  settlement,  is  the  plan 
which  secures  at  once  the  largest  insurance 
for  the  money. 

The  Term  rate  is  another  exception,  how- 
ever. By  this  the  insurance  runs  a  fixed 
number  of  years,  which  is  plainly  a  different 
thing  from  cari-ying  -it  through  life.  Thus, 
a  man  of  30  is  certain  to  die  at  his  time,  yet 
there  is  a  very  fair  chance  that  he  will  last 
beyond  50;  so  he  can  obtain  a  policy  for  20 
years  at  $15.1S  annually,  but  a  similar  con- 
tract for  life  will  be  $19.77. 

ITiere  are  other  subdivisions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  settlement  by  installments  may  take 
what  is  called  the  Continuous  Installment 
form;  that  is,  there  may  be  20  installments, 
payable  even  if  the  beneficiary  dies  mean- 
while, or  payable  afterward  as  an  annuity 
while  the  beneficiary  lives.  Here  the  age 
of  the  beneficiary  is  a  factor.  The  older  the 
person  insured,  and  the  younger  the  bene- 
ficiary, the  larger  must  be  the  rate;  on  the 
former  depends  the  question  how  soon  the 
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company  will  probably  have  to  begin  paying, 
and  on  the  age  of  the  latter,  how  long  the 
company  may  have  to  keep  it  up. 

A  Survivorship  Annuity  also  varies  the 
rate  according  to  the  ages  of  two  persons. 
Thus,  if  a  man  of  30  wants  to  secure  $100  an- 
nuity, after  his  death,  to  his  wife,  5  years 
younger,  he  pays  $29.62,  and  the  premiums 
are  retained  if  she  dies  first;  if  he  wants 
them  returned  in  that  case,  he  pays  $38.65. 
If  the  '•  nominee  "  is  his  mother,  50  years 
old,  instead  of  the  wife  of  25,  he  pays  $15.54; 
if  he  wants  back  the  premiums  in  case  she 
dies  first,  he  pays  $34.60.  But  if  he  is  35  and 
she  55,  he  pays  33  cents  less;  because,  altho 
he  is  five  years  nearer  death,  she  also  is, 
and  there  is  more  chance  that  she  may  not 
be  the  survivor,  in  which  case  the  company 
keeps  the  premiums.  But  if  the  company  is 
in  such  case  to  refund  the  premiums,  he  pays 
$3.02  more,  instead  of  33  cents  less,  because 
of  the  increased  five  years  on  the  age  of 
both. 

There  is  a  Return  Premium  policy,  also,  by 
which  a  part,  or  all,  of  the  premiums  paid 
will  be  repaid,  together  with  the  policy,  in 
case  death  occurs  within  a  stipulated  term. 
Here  is  an  extra  hazard,  for  which  the  in- 
sured must  pay  accordingly;  it  is  for  him  to 
say  whether  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

TTiere  is  a  20-year  Endowment  which  adds 
$50  to  itself  for  every  premium,  thus  dou- 
bling up  in  the  20  years.  Of  course,  the 
rate  is  extra. 

There  is  a  plan  whereby,  at  any  age  of 
starting,  the  premium  is  $100;  the  amount  of 
insurance  is  according  to  age,  but  this 
amount  decreases  yearly.  It  is  peculiar,  yet 
something  may  be  said  for  it. 

There  is  a  yearly-renewable  term  policy, 
by  which  the  insurance  remains  uniform  but 
the  rate  increases  annually.  This  is  the  real, 
genuine  "  natural "  premium,  which  our  as- 
sessment friends  talk  about,  but  never  ven- 
ture to  use. 

There  is  an  Increasing  Insurance  policy, 
but  the  most  peculiar  is,  perhaps,  one  by 
which  the  premium  decreases  u,nnuaUy  for  a 
term  of  years  (the  insurance  remaining 
fixed)  until  it  reaches  zero;  then  the  pre- 
miums are  repaid  in  the  shape  of  annuities, 
only  in  reverse  order,  but  these  annuities  go 


on    increasing    yearly,    even    if  the    insured 
lives  to  100. 

There  arc  still  other  forms,  and  a  great 
variety  of  optional  loans,  surrender-values, 
and  so  on,  which  are  too  numerous  to  detail. 
It  will  be  understood  that  only  the  few  sev- 
eral forms  of  Life  and  Endowment  are  in  use 
to  any  considerable  extent;  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar forms  remain  untouched  in  the  rate- 
books, and  others  are  still  new.  The  variety 
is  great,  and  the  flexibility  is  ample;  any- 
body can  find  almost  any  conceivable  form 
of  contract,  at  its  appropriate  rate.  The  rate 
must  needs  be  appropriate.  Life  Insurance 
is  sometimes  reproachfully  called  "  a  game;  " 
if  it  is  one,  its  hazards  must  be  accurately 
calculated  and  provided  for.  Each  rate  has" 
its  reason,  as  intelligent  inquiry  will  dis- 
cover and  fair  criticism  admit. 


X  PUSHING  company  is  the  Prudential 
Life  of  America,  and  its  little  four-page 
w^eekly  paper  is  vi^onderfully  bright  and  ver- 
satile in  its  constant  and  varied  reiteration 
of  pressure  upon  the  field  force  to  keep  them 
"  everlastingly  at  it."  Many  of  its  pithy  and 
pointed  sayings  are  worthy  of  more  than  a 
mere  passing  glance.  For  instance,  that, 
apropos  of  lapses,  the  worst  lapse  of  all  is 
the  lapse  of  an  agent  who  might  be  drilled 
into  being  a  steady  producer;  that  the  road 
to  success  is  Straight  Canvass,  meaning 
thei-eby  systematic,  methodical  and  thorough 
work;  that  in  re  '"  Ordinary,"  a  non-producer 
is  an  agent  w^ho  fails  to  produce  at  least 
$1,000  a  month;  that  the  motto  for  the  ban- 
ner on  the  outer  wall  should  be.  Not  less  In- 
dustrial, but  more  Ordinary;  and  also  thus: 

Audacity  is  often  the  father  of  success — who 
is  your  insurance  daddy? 

If  you  don't  build  a  craft  and  send  it  out, 
need  you  look  for  a  ship  of  your  own  to  come  in? 

There  are  better  prospects  in  the  insurance 
sea  than  have  ever  been  caught.  It  depends  on 
your  expertness  to  land  the  big  ones.  Is  your 
line  out  this  week,  and  are  you  watching  the 
"  bob?  " 

If  you  are  not  succeeding  in  the  use  of  one, 
why  not  try  both  hands? 

It  is  significant,  as  may  be  read  between  the 
lines  in  much  of  this,  that  the  Industrial  com- 
panies are  more  and  more  vigorously  push- 
ing in  the  "  Ordinary  "  field. 
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"  Yes,  her  father  showed  me  the  door." 
"  Well,  well !  "  "  Yes,  he  took  me  for  a  var- 
nisher." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"What    kind    of    a    man    is    Bloggs?" 

"  He's  the  kind  of  man  who  would  fill  the 
candy  bags  on  a  Christmas  tree  with  cough 
drops." — Chicago  Record. 

'  ....Editor  (Podunk  Herald):  "Heard  any- 
thing from  that  war  correspondent  we  hired  at 
five  a  week  to  represent  us  in  the  Transvaal?" 
Foreman:  "Yes;  here's  his  dispatch  about  the 
last  battle-—'  There  was  a  perfect  hail  of  bul- 
lets, some  of  which  were  as  big  as  hen's  eggs? '  " 
—Puck. 

...."Give  me  some  familiar  proverb  about 
birds,"  said  the  teacher.  Tommy  Tucker  raised 
his  hand.  "  The  early  bird  " — He  paused  a 
moment,  and  tried  it  again.  "  The  early 
bird  " —  "  Yes,"  said  the  teacher,  encourage 
ingly.  "That's  right."  "The  early  bird 
gathers  no  moss." — Chicago  Tribune. 

....As  he  was  about  to  sink  for  the  third 
time,  he,  of  course,  recalled  everything  in  his 
past  life.  His  countenance  radiated  with  joy. 
'■  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Since  I  now  remem- 
ber what  it  was  my  wife  told  me  to  get  down- 
town to-day,  I  have  no  further  occasion  to 
drown."  Accordingly  he  swam  ashore. — De- 
troit Journal. 

....The  Man  Behind  the  Ledger:  "I  will 
cause  the  name  of  France  to  be  remembered 
with  terror  throughout  foreign  lands !  "  cried  the 
excited  Parisian.  "  What  will  you  do?  Join 
the  army?"  "No."  "Write  articles  for  the 
papers?  "  "  No.  I  will  open  a  hotel  during  the 
P^xposition  and  make  out  the  bills  myself." — 
Washington  Star. 

At  eight  P.  M.  the  gas-light's  gleam 
Reveals  young  Cholly  Smart, 

He's  calling  on  his  lady  fair — 
They     sit     this     far     apart. 

At  ten   o'clock   the  question's  popped, 

Their  souls  are  filled  with  bliss, 
If  we  could  peep,  we'd  see  that  they 
Aresittingcloselikethis. 

— Baltimore  American. 

....One  Fault  est  an  Historic  Story. — A 
Scotch  professor  was  advocating  the  advantages 
of  athletic  exercise.  "  The  Roman  youth,"  he 
declared,  "  used  to  swim  three  times  across  the 
Tiber  before  breakfast."  Observing  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  one  of  his  students,  the  professor 
demanded:  "Mr.  McAllister,  why  do  you  smile? 
We  shall  be  glad  to  share  your  amusement." 
"I  was  just  thinking,  sir,"  the  student  replied, 
"  that  the  Roman  youths  must  have  left  their 
clothes  on  the  wrong  bank  at  the  end  of  their 
swim." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

....Ed.  Tufts,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  playing 
golf  with  a  friend  recently.  When  he  drove 
from  the  third  teeing  ground,  he  sliced  the  ball 
badly  and  sent  it  away  to  one  side.  It  stopped 
in  front  of  a  grazing  cow,  and  Tufts  came  up 
just  in  time  to  see  it  disappear  into  the  bovine 
mouth.  When  his  opponent  had  made  his 
stroke,  Tufts  untethered  the  cow  and,  with  many 
sounding  thwacks  of  his  club,  drove  the  beast  to 
the  third  hole.  There  he  made  her  disgorge 
the  ball,  and,  neatly  holing  it,  announced  that 
he  had  made  the  hole  in  two  strokes.  His  op- 
ponent calmly  finished  the  hole  in  seven  and 
claimed  the  hole.  "  But  I  made  it  in  two."  pro- 
tested Tufts,  gleefully.  "No,  you  didn't,"  de- 
clared the  other:  "you  made  it  in  thirty-nine. 
You  hit  that  cow  thirty-seven  times,  for  I 
counted  every  stroke,"  and  Tufts  conceded  the 
hole. — Argonaut. 


Puzzles. 

conducted  by  vibqinia  doane. 

PRIZE    OFFER. 

To  Ohh  Puzzlers  :  Instead  of  the  usual  weekly 
prize,  The  Independent  offers,  for  the  best  puzzle, 
or  budget  of  puzzles,  received  during  December,  a 
fine  Eastman  kodak,  valued  at  twenty  dollars.  It 
takes  a  4  X  5  picture.  All  puzzles  competing  must 
be  received  at  the  office  of  The  Independent  be- 
fore January  1st. 

BIBLICAL  CHARADES. 


The  grass  that  clothes  the  flowery  field 
Will  wither,  and  my  first  will  yield ; 
My  second  withers  like  the  flower 
That  blooms  a  transitory  hour. 
My  whole  was  but  my  second  after  all. 
And  ne'er  so  high  till  he  had  had  a  fall. 

II. 
My  first  a  portion  of  the  sounding  sea, 
Or  else  the  wreath  on  victor's  temples  hung ; 
My  next  the  fairest  maiden  whom  you  see 
Or  that  which  has  no  head  yet  has  a  tongue. 
These  make  my  whole  (in  proper  order  put) 
Which  had  a  myraid  tongues  around  its  foot 

III. 
My  first  comes  seven  times  a  week. 
But  always  after  night; 
My  next  a  grain  whose  name  you  speak 
Whenever  you  speak  right. 
My  third  all  men  would  vainly  seek 
Were  we  safe  out  of  sight ; 
My  whole  in  vain  attacked  the  Greek 
And  lost  a  famous  fight. 

IV.  ' 

A  wicked  queen  once  gave  command 
To  kill  a  neighbor  for  his  land ; 
But  ere  they  did  the  deed  accursed 
They  set  the  victim  on  my  first. 
Caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  head ; 
My  second  died  in  some  one's  stead, 
The  father  of  a  peaceful  flock 
And  one  of  Obed's  mighty  stock. 
My  whole  a  merchant  prince,  who  for  his  toil 
Had  yearly  dole  of  grain  and  wine  and  oil. 

G.  M.  w. 

PI. 

Wot  shingt  era  ostuleably  cenaysers  ot  gouny 
polepe ;  sixceree  ot  dreren  meth  stubro,  dan 
cipidniles  ot  kame  hemt  dogo  nad  weis. 

PLATO. 
ZIOZAO. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed,  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  zigzag,  begin- 
ning at  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  small  but  famous  inclosure. 

Rfadinq  ACROSS  :  1,  A  benefaction ;  2,  to  dart 
along :  3,  to  stuff ;  4,  good  form ;  5,  a  fish  valued 
for  its  oil ;  6,  one  of  the  United  States ;  7,  a 
Roman  poet ;  8,  in  addition  to ;  9,  to  use  taunt- 
ing language ;  10,  one  of  the  United  States ;  11, 
foolish  ;  12,  tart ;  13,  a  hero  of  the  Trojan  war  : 
14.  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees ;  15,  need ;  16,  a 
country  of  South  America  :  17,  the  two ;  18,  at 
the  summit ;  19,  a  carpenter's  tool. 

ANSWERS  TO  TU^ZLES  OF  DECEMBER  7th. 

RiDDi-E. — Clock. 

DornLE  Acrostic. — Primals.  Capture  of  Monte- 
rey :  finals.  A.  1.  China  ;  2.  .I'tna  :  .3.  Padua  :  4, 
Tonga  ;  .'S.  ultra  ;  G.  Uadlia  :  7.  Eliza  ;  8.  opera ;  ft. 
Flora:  10,  nianu.i  :  11,  Ostia  :  12.  Nanna ;  l.S. 
Tafna ;  14,  extra ;  15,  Ruhla ;  16.  Enara ;  17, 
yacca. 

Charade. — Catamount. 

HisTOBiCAL  Numerical  Enigma. — "  We  must 
all  hang  together  or  we  shall  all  hang  separately." 
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Personals. 

Mb.  J.  PiERPONT  Morgan  has  recently 
added  $350,000  and  two  building  lots  to  his  orig- 
inal gift  of  $1,000,000  to  be  used  in  erecting  a 
new  building  for  the  Lying-in  Hospital  Society 
of  New  York. 

....The  late  Thomas  Armstrong,  of  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  bequeathed  to  Union  College  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $150,000,  with  the  require- 
ment that  a  chair  of  sociology  shall  be  endowed 
and  a  certain  number  of  prizes  and  scholarships 
be  offered  annually  to  the  sons  of  farmers  in 
Clinton  County. 

Mr.  Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  millionaire  well  known  in  connection 
with  gas  companies  and  combinations  of  mu- 
nicipal railways,  has  bought  thirty-six  acres  of 
land  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  will  erect  and 
endow,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  a  home,  hospital 
and  school  for  crippled  children. 

.  ..  .M.  Daniel  Osiris,  of  Paris,  has  given  to 
the  Institute  of  France  a  fund  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide in  perpetuity  for  a  triennial  prize  of  100,- 
000  francs  for  the  most  remarkable  discovery 
made  or  work  of  art  created,  preference  to  be 
given  to  surgical,  medical  or  other  discoveries 
for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

....The  death  was  announced  a  few  days 
ago  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Lowry,  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  the  author  of  the  words  and  music  of 
"  Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River,"  and  of  several 
other  religious  hymns  and  songs  which  are  sung 
the  world  over.  He  had  been  the  pastor  of  Bap- 
tist churches  m  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 
the  chancellor  of  Bucknell  University,  at  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa. 

....The  late  George  R.  Davis,  of  Chicago, 
will  be  remembered  as  the  energetic  Director- 
General  of  the  great  World's  Fair,  but  before 
the  walls  of  the  White  City  rose  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  he  had  become  known  as  a 
good  soldier  and  an  active  member  of  Congress 
from  one  of  the  Chicago  districts.  He  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  early  years 
were  passed  in  that  State. 

....  Mgr.  Sbarretti,  recently  appointed  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Havana,  has  been  in 
this  country  since  1894,  as  auditor  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  se- 
lected on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  canon 
law,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  method  of  procedure  in  our  courts,  owing 
to  the  prominence  in  Havana  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 


.  . .  .The  new  leadet-  of  the  Democratic  minor- 
ity in  the  House,  -Tames  D.  Richardson,  of  Mur- 
.freesboro,  Tenn.,  is  a  slender  and  wiry  man,  fifty- 
six  years  old,  six  feet  two  inches  in  bight,  with 
black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  strong  voice. 
He  has  been  in  Congress  sixteen  years  and  is  a 
very  skillful  parliamentarian.  His  speeches  in 
past  sessions  have  made  him  prominent  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  gold  standard  and  trust  combina- 
tions. He  served  through  the  Civil  War  in  the 
Confederate  Army  and  is  a  Free  Mason  of  very 
high  degree. 

....The  late  Senator  Monroe  Leland  Hay- 
ward,  of  Nebraska,  was  elected  in  March  last 
by  the  Republicans  to  succeed  Senator  Allen, 
Populist,  but  was  never  able  to  take  his  seat,  his 
death  occurring  on  the  day  following  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Soon 
after  his  election  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
while  addressing  a  political  meeting.  He  was 
fifty-nine  years  old  and  a  native  of  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.  In  Nebraska  he  had  been  a 
judge  and  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  in  1898.  His  two  sons  were  in  the 
army  during  the  war  with  Spain. 

....Because  of  his  desire  to  become  thor- 
oughly informed  concerning  the  disease  called 
plague,  Dr.  Camara  Pestana,  of  Lisbon,  lost  his 
life  a  few  weeks  ago,  having  been  stricken  down 
by  the  disease  while  engaged  in  his  investiga- 
tions. He  at  once  began  to  study  his  own  case 
and  to  record  the  symptoms  and  the  course  of 
the  malady  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and 
almost  with  his  last  breath  he  sought  to  make 
known  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience.  He 
left  a  letter  in  which  he  begged  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  to  exert  her  influence  for  the  support 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Lisbon  Bacteriological 
Institute. 

....Mr.  James  J.  Van  Alen,  of  Newport, 
now  in  London,  recently  offered  to  the  British 
Government  an  ambulance  outfit  to  be  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  accompany  it  to  the  front 
in  the  South  African  war.  The  offer  was  de- 
clined, it  is  stated,  because  of  the  condition  at- 
tached. It  was  then  made  to  the  American 
women  who  have  fitted  out  the  "  Maine  "  hos- 
pital ship,  but  was  withdrawn  when  Mr.  Van 
Alen  ascertained  that  the  outfit  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  army  at  Cape  Town  and  might  re- 
main at  that  place.  This  is  the  Mr.  Van  Alen 
whose  nomination  for  the  office  of  Ambassador  to 
Italy  in  1893  excited  so  much  reposition  that 
after  a  time  he  declined  it. 
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Insular 
Possessions 


Before  the  adjournineut  of 
Congress  for  the  holidays 
there  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate  several  resoJutions  relating  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  in  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  Hoar's  was  a  very  long  one,  setting  forth 
the  obligations  of  the  Republic,  among 
which,  he  declared,  were  the  following: 
"Never  to  force  even  freedom  upon  unwilling 
nations  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  or  at  the 
cannon's  mouth;  to  abstain  from  interfering 
with  the  fi'eedom  and  just  rights  of  other 
nations  or  peoples,  and  to  remember  that 
the  American  people  have  no  right  to  take 
from  any  other  i>eople  the  birthright  of  free- 
dom because  of  a  fear  that  they  will  do 
wrong  with  it."  A  resolution  from  Mr.  Till- 
man declares  that  our  Government  has  no 
power  to  rule  colonial  dependencies,  and  that 
the  Senate  is  opposed  to  the  retention  of  the 
Phili))pines  and  will  consent  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Filipinos  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  set  up  a  stable  government.  The 
long  resolution  of  Mr.  Bacon  of  Georgia  de- 
clares that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the 
Philippines,  to  give  the  islanders  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  government  of  their 
own,  and,  after  the  establishment  of  such  a 
government,  to  transfer  to  them  the  islands 
(harbors  and  lands  for  coaling  stations  ex- 
cepted), and  thereafter  to  secure  the  con- 
tinued independence  of  the  i.'^lands  by  treat- 
ies with  foreign  PoAvers.  These  resolutions 
will  serve  as  texts  for*  speeches  after  the 
holiday  recess. .  The  only  test  vote  thus  far 
taken  indicates  that  the  Government's  policy 
lias  the  support  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  still  asserted  that  Denmark, 
through    the  agency  of  a    third  party,    has 


offered  the  three  Danish  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  to  this  country  for  $3,000,000,  au'l 
that  the  offer  is  under  consideration.  It  i 
known  that  Germauj-  would  like  to  obtain 
possession  of  one  of  these  islands,  but  it  is 
believed  that  our  Government  would  oppose 
the  acquisition  of  one  of  them  by  a  European 
Power  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  said  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  negotiating  with  Ecuador  for  the 
purchase  of  Chatham  Island,  one  of  the 
Galapagos  group,  lying  in  the  Pacific  about 
six  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  South 
America. 


The  Work 
of  Congress 


The  committ<'es  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  as  organized  for 
the  term  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  will  support  the  general  policy  of 
the  administration,  and  in  the  formation  of 
them  the  ability  and  experience  of  members 
have  been  wisely  utilized.  The  new  House 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Cooper, 
of  Wisconsin,  chairman)  is  a  very  strong  one, 
among  the  members  being  Chairman  Hitt.  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Chairman 
I'ayne  (Ways  and  Means),  Ohnlrmau  Cannon 
(Appropriations),  Chairman  Hepburn  (Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerces  Chairman 
Loud  (Post  Offices)  and  Chairman  Babcc>ck 
(District  of  Columbia).  Mr.  Broshis  is  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, six  members  of  which  are  said  to  be  in 
favor  of  making  the  currency  elastic  by  the 
issue  of  bank  notes  on  commercial  as-sets. 
Civil  service  reform  scores  a  victory  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Gillett  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Hepburn, 
of  the  Forei.gn  Commerce  Committee,  an 
ejvrnest   advocate   of   the   Nicaragua    Canal, 
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lias  already  introduced  a  bill  for  the  appoint- 
inent  (as  recommended  by  the  President)  of 
a  commission  to  inquire  concerning  markets 
and  trade  in  China  and  Japan.  Mr.  SuUoway 
by  the  rule  of  seniority  becomes  chairman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Invalid  Tensions,  but  his 
extremely  liberal  views  concerning  pen- 
sion?; will  not  control  the  committee's  ac- 
tion. The  chairmen  of  several  important 
committees  were  mentioned  above  in  our  ref- 
erence to  the  new  Committee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Ray  takes  the  Speaker's  place  at 
the  bead  of  the  .Judiciary  Committee.  The 
most  noticeable  changes  in  the  Senate  are 
the  addition  of  two  gold  standard  Repub- 
licans to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
formation  of  three  committees— under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Foraker  and 
Mr.  riaxT.  of  Connecticut,— for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  insular  or  colonial  questions. 
It  is  said  that  the  House  Census  Committee 
intends  to  report  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of 
representation  in  Congress  from  those  States 
in  which  colored  voters  have  been  disfran- 
chised. Debate  on  the  Gold  Standard  bill 
will  begin  in  the  Senate  on  .January  4th,  and 
the  prediction  is  made  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  by  a  vote  of  51  to  35.  It  is  reported 
that  the  committee  dealing  with  the  Roberts 
case,  having  sufficient  evidence  that  Roberts 
was  a  polygamist  in  practice  in  1897  and 
later,  will  report  that  he  is  ineligible  for 
membership,  because  the  law  says  that  a 
polygamist  shall  not  hold  a  Federal  office  and 
also  because  he  is  not  qualified  as  a  citizen, 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  forfeited  a  citizen's 
right  to  hold  such  office. 


The  Political 
Field 


The    Democratic    Represent- 


atives in  Congress  from 
Brooklyn,  one  excepted,  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  Gold  Standard  bill,  inter- 
esting and  significant  action  has  since  been 
taken  by  the  Bryanite  or  Chicago  Platform 
Democrats  in  that  city,  who  have  turned 
from  bimetallism  to  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency.  Their  resolutions  say  that  as  "  it 
is  practically  settled  that  bimetallism  cannot 
be  put  into  practice  for  years  to  corne,  at 
least,  we  urge  the  party  to  declare  for  a 
paper  currency  only,  having  no  qualities  of 
redemption."  The  leader  of  these  Democrats 
in  Br<ioklyu  has  been  regarded  as  the  per- 


sonal representative  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  that 
city,  and  it  is  thought  that  their  course  has 
Mr.  Bryan's  approval.  The  resolutions  also 
ask  the  party  to  take  up  the  cause  of  labor 
and  to  declare  for  the  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  for  the  single  tax,  for  free 
trade,  for  the  independence  of  the  Filipinos, 
and  against  an  alliance  with  any  foreign 
power.  Senators  Teller  and  Pettigrew,  ex- 
Senator  Dubois,  and  five  other  Silver  Repub- 
licans, have  published  a  long  address,  de- 
nouncing the  Republican  party  for  deception 
and  treachery  concerning  bimetallism,  and 
asserting  that  the  party  is  now  completely 
under  the  control  of  "  the  banks  and  the 
creditor  class,"  whose  influence  is  about  to 
create  '•  a  great  bank-money  trust."  They 
call  loudly  for  help.  The  Goebel  Democrats 
in  Kentucky  have  given  notice  of  a  contest 
in  the  Legislature  for  the  offices  of  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor,  now  held  by  the 
Republican  candidates.  The  grounds  alleged 
are  intimidation  by  the  militia  at  the  polls 
in  Louisville,  the  use  of  tissue  ballots  in 
Republican  counties,  and  the  expenditure  by 
Republicans  of  an  "  immense "  corruption 
fund  given  by  the  chief  railroad  company 
in  the  State.  Some  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Secvetary  Root  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency having  been  manifested  by  the  "  or- 
ganization "  i'  New  York,  and  indicated  by 
encouragement  of  the  aspirations  of  Lieut.- 
Gov.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  it  is  now  re- 
ported that  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  been  brought 
forward  as  an  available  candidate  for  the 
place.  The  Democrats  of  Louisiana  have 
nominated  State  Auditor  Heard  for  Gover- 
nor, and  adopted  a  platform  which  say.s 
nothing  about  Bryan  or  the  currency, 
but  denounces  trusts,  calls  for  national  and 
State  legislation  that  will  suppress  or  reg- 
ulate them,  and  commends  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  for  disfranchising  the 
negroes. 


Frank  Moss  and  Francis  E. 
A  Mazet  i^aimbeer,  counsel  for  the  Ma- 
P°'^  zet  Committee,  have  prepared 
a  report  of  one  hundred  printed  pages,  which 
is  not  signed  by  John  Proctor  Clarke,  who 
was  associated  with  them  as  counsel.  Much 
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of  ii  xB  a  reproduction  of  testimony  wliicb 
we  have  from  time  to  time  heretofore  sum- 
marized. At  the  beginning,  in  considering 
fundamental  defects  of  the  new  charter  of 
New  York,  the  report  points  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Commissioners  or  heads  of 
departments  in  the  city  government  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  really  responsible  to 
neither  the  Mayor  nor  tlie  people,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  being  "  district  leaders  "  in 
Tammany  and  controlled  by  Boss  Oroker, 
while  their  ignorance  or  indifference  con- 
<;erning  great  projects  in  their  departments 
is  manifest.  They  admit  that  they  repre- 
sent "  the  organization  "  and  give  all  their 
patronage  to  it.  Among  the  examples  are 
the  history  of  the  Ramapo  job  and  the  hap- 
hazard valuations  of  the  Tax  Department. 
Since  the  present  government  came  into 
power  the  city  budget  has  been  increased 
from  $68,0(10,000  to  $91,000,000,  and  $39,- 
000.000  of  bonds  have  been  issued.  There 
are  no  records  showing  the  increase  of  sal- 
aries and  of  tlie  number  of  employees.  The 
Commissioners,  the  report  says,  "  with  their 
extraordinary  opportunities  and  the  chances 
to  employ  them  fruitfully  without  violating 
the  'Criminal  law,  need  not  concern  them- 
selves about  a  new  term  of  service,"  and 
Croker's  '*  disclosures  of  avenues  by  which 
public  money,  or  private  money  publicly  in- 
fluenced, may  flow  into  his  pockets  are  so 
rich  and  convincing  that  vast  wealth  may  be 
accounted  for  without  proving  the  violation 
of  criminal  statutes."  Having  shown  how 
the  central  influence  is  exerted,  the  report 
points  out  from  the  testimony  the  deplorable 
effect  of  its  influence,  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts, taxes,  the  bench,  favoritism,  great 
jobs,  the  demoralization  of  the  police,  the  in- 
<;rea«!e  of  vice  and  crime,  etc. 


The    report    recommends    tliiit 
Remedies      ^j^^  ^aj^or's  absolute  power  of 
^^  removal  be  extended  through- 

out his  term  (it  is  now  limited  to  the  first 
six  months);  that  he  be  made  responsible  for 
bis  appointees,  and  that  his  term  be  two 
years  instead  of  four.  It  finds  ground  for 
encouragement  in  the  failure  of  home  rule 
in  the  outlying  boroughs,  and  the  protests 
coming  from  them  against  the  neglect  of  the 
centrnl  rlemiuating  power.    Redemption  may 


lie,  it  says,  in  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
outlying  local  boards.  It  recommends  that 
the  Municipal  Assembly  shall  consist  of  only 
one  chamber;  that  heads  of  departments  be 
required  to  make  montlily  reports  as  to  sala- 
ries and  the  number  of  employees;  that  the 
city  buy  the  subways;  that  personal  taxes  be 
abolished,  unless  citizens  shall  be  required  to 
submit  sworn  statements,  as  under  the  in- 
come-tax law;  that  the  charter  of  the 
Ramapo  Water  Company  be  repealed  and  the 
provisions  of  the  city  charter  concerning 
water  contracts  amended;  that  a  State  Water 
Commission  be  created;  that  contributions 
from  judicial  candidates  to  campaign  funds 
be  prohibited;  that  the  granting  of  private 
franchises  for  public  improvements  in  a  city 
without  the  city's  consent  be  forbidden;  that 
such  franchises  now  existing  be  repealed; 
that  there  shall  be  only  one  Police  Commis- 
sioner, and  that  the  police  force  be  subject  to 
State  oversight  and  be  deprived  of  the  con- 
trol of  elections.  In  the  passage  relating  to 
the  bonding  companies  no  reference  to  the 
so-called  Piatt  company  is  made,  but  in  its 
remarks  about  the  Ramapo  Company  "  and 
certain  bridge  and  tunnel  companies,"  the 
report  says: 

"  Tlie  presence  of  prominent  members  of  both 
parties  in  these  companies,  based  directly  on 
state  legislation  by  special  acts,  and  which  are 
not  designed  to  do  business  by  themselves  and 
without  city  support,  causes  public  suspicion 
that  combinations  exist  to  secure  public  action 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  political  division, 
and  loads  inevitably  to  scandal." 


At  the  annual  convention 
The   Federation     ^^  ^^^  American  Federa- 

of  Labor  .,  -  r    u 

tion  of  Labor  a  commit- 
tee reported  approval  of  President  Gompers's 
remarks  about  trusts,  expressing  agreement 
with  him  as  to  his  opinion  that  the  trust 
should  be  regarded  "  as  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  present  keen  competition  in  commer- 
cial activity."  The  committee  also  said  that 
"  the  evil  influence  resulting  from  concen- 
trated capital  can  only  be  met  by  fully  realiz- 
ing that  the  State  cannot  successfully  legis- 
late against  this  so-called  growing  evil"; 
tliat  the  trust  is  "  an  industrial  disease  which 
can  only  be  alleviated  and  finally  cured  by 
riMuedies  taken  from  the  industrial  garden," 
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and  that  organized  labor  ouglit  not  to  be  re- 
stricted by  anti-combination  laws.  The  com- 
mittee's report  therefore  asked  from  legis- 
latures "  not  anti-combination  laws,  but  the 
sweeping  away  of  those  now  in  existence,  to 
the  end  that  the  trust  may  not  have  at  its 
command  the  judicial,  executive  and  military 
machinery  of  the  political  State."  This  was 
approved  by  the  convention  after  the  addi- 
tion of  an  amendment  calling  upon  trade 
unionists  and  workingmen  generally  "  to 
study  carefully  the  development  of  trysts  and 
monopolies,  with  a  view  to  nationalizing  the 
same,"  which,  it  was  said,  opened  the  door 
for  a  consideration  hereafter  of  the  question 
of  collective  ownership  of  industries.  No  ac- 
tion Avas  taken  concerning  currency  issues. 
Resolutions  wei'e  adopted  protesting  against 
the  use  of  Federal  troops  to  enforce  injunc- 
tions against  labor  organizations,  opposing 
an  increase  of  the  standing  army  above  the 
limit  of  25,000  men,  declaring  a  boycott 
against  the  Chicago  Record  and  News,  de- 
nouncing the  action  of  the  New  York  Run 
and  approving  the  boycott  against  that  pa- 
per, protesting  against  the  use  of  labor  under 
contract  in  Hawaii,  and  recommending  that 
workingmen  use  their  ballots  on  independ- 
ent lines.  A  delegate  urged  that  efforts  be 
made  to  organize  labor  in  the  South,  saying 
that  unions  there  would  tend  to  abolish  the 
color  line.  In  tlie  debate  preceding  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  against  subsidies,  Presi- 
dent Gompers  called  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  a 
wicked  scheme  for  looting  the  Treasury.  For 
a  resolution  attacking  President  INIeKiuley 
and  Governor  Steunenberg  for  action  against 
the  striking  miners  in  Idaho  was  substituted 
one  of  similar  tenor  in  wliicli  neither  of  these 
officers  was  denounced,  altlio  the  action  taken 
was  declared  to  have  been  unconstitutional 
and  inhuman. 


General  Wood 
in  Havana 


Gen.    Leonard    Wood    ar- 


rived at  Havana  on  the 
20th  inst.,  and  received  a 
very  heai-ty  welcome.  All  the  craft  in  the 
harbor,  large  and  small,  were  gaily  deco- 
rated. He  was  greeted  by  a  major-general's 
salute  from  Cabanas  Fortress,  and  escorted 
from  the  steamer  to  the  shore  by  a  proces- 
sion of  launches.      At  noon  he  called  upon 


General  Brooke,  who  transferred  lo  lalm  the 
office  of  military  goveinor.  General  Lud- 
low and  General  Wilson  called  in  the  after- 
noon upon  General  Wood  at  the  hotel  where 
lie  had  taken  rooms.  The  four  members  of 
the  Advisory  Cabinet  handed  lo  the  new 
military  governor  their  resignations,  which 
were  accepted  on  the  following  day  The 
comments  of  the  local  press  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  General  Wood  are  now  very  favor- 
able. His  energy  and  democratic  ways  have 
made  a  good  impression  upon  the  Cubans  in 
the  city.  Upon  transferring  the  office,  Gen- 
eral Brooke  issued  a  proclamation,  in  th  > 
course  of  which  he  said: 

"  A  year  ago  I  found  the  country  most  thor- 
oughly devastated,  its  resources  and  commerce 
destroyed,  and  its  rural  population  gathered  into 
towns,  without  food  and  M'ithout  shelter,  and 
dying  of  starvation  and  exposure.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  immediately  supplied 
work  and  food.  In  a  short  time  those  conditions 
passed  away,  and  now  the  country  is  rapidly 
liressing  forward  to  a  prosperity  hitherto  un- 
known in  its  history.  The  change  is  truly  mar- 
velous. Without  the  semblance  of  civil  govern- 
ment then,  you  have  now  a  complete  organiza- 
tion. Your  municipal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments are  all  in  the  hands  of  your  own  citizens. 
The  military  control  is  purely  advisory  and 
supervisory.  Many  of  your  laws  have  been 
modified  and  changed  to  suit  the  tinies  in  which 
you  live,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  good  gov- 
ernment. Your  courts  have  becL  reorganized 
and  are  in  operation.  Peace  reigns.  Law  and 
order  rule.  By  your  own  industry  and  by  a 
careful  observance  of  these  conditions  the  full 
restoration  of  your  social  affairs  au-i  prosperity 
is  assured." 

It  is  said  by  some  critics  in, Havana  that  the 
General's  bright  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  island  is  not  yet  wholly  warranted  by 
the  facts.  At  a  farewell  banquet,  given  to 
him  on  the  22d,  General  Wood  spoke  quite 
positively  of  the  intention  of  American 
officers  to  fulfill  the  promises  of  Congres;? 
concerning  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and 
other  representatives  of  this  country  were 
equally  explicit  on  this  point  General 
Brooke  has  gone  to  Florida.  Ten  Cubans 
who  were  appraisers  in  the  Havana  Custom 
House  have  been  arrested  on  a  charge  that 
they  have  conspired  with  importing  mer- 
chants to  rob  the  Government. 
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General   Lawton 
Killed 


The    sad    announcement 
of  the  death  of  General 
Lawton     has     overshad- 
owed all  other  news  from  the  Philippines. 
He  wap  leading  an  expedition  into  the  Mari- 
quina  Valley  east  of  Manila,  and,  after  lead- 
ing  the   way   through   an    almost   pathless 
forest,  was  at  the  head  of  the  troops  as  they 
attacked  San  Mateo.       Conspicuous  by  his 
white,  helmet  and  light  yellow  rain  coat,  he 
Avas  a. notable  target  for  the  sharpshooters, 
and  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  take  pre- 
cautions, which,  however,  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do.  Just  as  the  place  was  entered  he 
fell.     The  body  was  taken  to  Manila  with 
much   difficulty.    There  was  a  military  fu- 
neral there  and  the  interment  will  be  in  this 
country,  probably  at  Arlington.    Mrs.  Lawton 
and  her, children  are  in  Manila.    As  the  Gen- 
eral was  a  poor  man,  funds  are  being  raised 
here  for  the  support  of  his  family.    The  loss 
of  General  Lawton  will  be  felt  greatly  in  the 
guerilla  warfare  that  is  evidently  to  be  the 
chief  feature  in  the  campaign.     He  was  a 
noted  Indian   fighter  and   had  already  had 
great  success   in   the    Philippines.       In   the 
north  the  pursuit  after' Aguiualdo  continues. 
The  refugee's  wife  has  died  from  the  hard- 
ship of  the  flight,  but  he  seems  to  keep  just 
about  a  day's  march  ahead  of  the  American 
troops  and  to  be  turning  to  the  southward 
from  Bayombong.     Two  reports,  as  yet  un- 
confirmed, announce  the  rescue  of  Lieuten- 
ant Gilmore  in  the  province  of  North  Ilocos. 
A  number  of  others  have  escaped,  but  the 
Lieutenant  seems  to  be  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Filipinos.    The  latest  reports  are  that  the 
insurgents    propose    to    concentrate    in    the 
vicinity   of    Bay    Lake,    with    headquarters 
near  Saitai  and  Santa  Cruz.    This  has  been 
their  strongest  hold  through  the  whole  cam- 
paign, owing  to  the  jungle. 


German 
Ambitions 


Early  in  1898  the  German  Gov- 
ernment presented  its  naval 
bill,  calling  for  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  navy,  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  course  of  six  years.  The  bill  was  ac- 
cepted after  sharp  debate,  and  much  op- 
position by  the  Reichstag,  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  final.  Scarcely  two 
years  have  passed  and  another  naval  bill 
has  been  presented,  douliling  the  number  of 


battle  ships  and  of  the  great  ships  in  the  for- 
eign service.    It  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the    proposition    aroused    much    opposition, 
and  the  official  explanation  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  interest.    The  statement 
was  made  recently  by  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Count  von    Bulow,    following    a    brief  an- 
nouncement by   Chancellor  Hohenlohe.    He 
leased  the  need  upon  the  change  in  the  inter- 
national  situation,   and   the   increasing   de- 
mands of  German  commerce.    So  far  as  was 
apparent  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  address,  the 
change  in  the  situation  is  due  to  the  Span- 
ish-American and  the  South  African   wars, 
tho    in    what    particulars    these    threatened 
German  interests  so  as  to  entail  the  neces- 
sity  of  doubling  the  naval  force  was   not 
made  very  clear.    More  forcible  was  the  ex- 
position  of    Gertnan    commercial    interests 
and  the  attendant  requirements  for     their 
protection.    Increased     responsibilities     and 
opportunities  in    the   Pacific    and    Eastern 
Asia  necessitated  Increased  facilities,  and  in 
tlje  general  rush  for  naval  bases,  ports,  etc., 
on  everj'  hand  Germany  could  not  aflford  to 
be  left  behind,  as  she  would  I)e.  witness  the 
mortifying  fact  that  Avhen  thero  was  dan- 
i;er  of  trouble  with  Venezuela  only  two  or 
three  old  training  ships  were  available.    So 
far   as   other   powers   are   concerned    there 
was  asserted  to  be  the  most  perfect   har- 
mony and  mutual  regard.    Yet  for  that  very 
lea.son  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  watch. 
With   England,    France,   the   United   States, 
Russia,  Japan,  Italy,  all  pushing  their  naval 
armaments  as  hard  as  possible,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  of  folly  for  Germany  to  fail  to 
maintain   her  position   in  the  world  along- 
side of  these  States.    In  the  debate  that  fol- 
lowed Dr.   Lieber,  the  leader  of  the     Con- 
servatives, criticised  the  course  of  the  t  Jov- 
ernment,    including   a    speech    by    the    Em- 
peror.   Chancellor  Hohenlohe  deprecated  the 
latter,  but  the  President  of  the  Reichstag 
ruled  that  it  had  been  given  in  proper  form 
and  was  therefore  legitimate. 


The  South 
African  Situation 


The  center  of  the  South 
African  situation  is 
Loudon.  t  m  the  field 
all  appears  to  be  quiet:  it  is  at  headquarters 
that  there  is  most  of  activity.  In  '■he  almost 
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entire  absence  of  direct  news,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  three  British  armies  are  resting 
after  the  arduous  fighting,  and  apparently 
are  all  in  good  condition.  There  has  been 
some  anxiety  in  regard  to  General  Methuen 
lest  he  find  his  communications  with  Cape 
Town  cut  off,  but  as  yet  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case.  General  Gatacre  is  fortify- 
ing himself  at  Molteno,  and  General  BuUer 
is  doing  the  same  at  Colenso.  The  Boers, 
too,  are  not  idle,  and  are  increasing  their 
trenches  so  as  to  make  their  positions  very 
nearly  if  not  absolutely  impregnable  against 
a  front  attael^.  They  are  maliing  extensive 
use  of  barbed  wire  fencing,  and  are  stretch- 
ing the  same  under  water  at  the  different 
fords.  In  fact,  they  are  using  every  means 
that  the  shrewdest  ingenuity  can  devise  to 
strengthen  themselves  and  compel  the  British 
to  fight  them  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing. 
In  England  the  first  dismay  and  immediately 
following  excitement  of  rallying  to  retrieve 
the  disaster  have  been  succeeded  by  a  more 
sober  counting  of  the  cost,  and  an  ominous 
indication  of  a  determination  to  find  out 
where  the  responsibility  lies.  The  evidently 
complete  knowledge  by  the  Boers  of  the 
English  movements  is  contrasted  with  cor- 
responding English  ignorance.  Boer  guns 
outclassed  English  artillery,  and  Boer  tactics 
proved  more  effective  than  British.  Whose 
fault  was  it  ?  There  is  also  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  methods  of  gathering  the 
volunteers.  The  Briton  is  grumbling  as 
usual,  but  is  still  pushing  along  with  grim 
determination  to  carry  the  thing  through,  for 
all  realize  that  it  is  not  South  Africa  alone, 
but  the  entire  Empire,  that  is  in  danger. 
Special  attention  is  being  paid  to  cavalry, 
especially  that  of  the  Rough  Rider  sort,  and 
enlistments  are  being  made  with  great 
rapidity  in  Canada  and  Australia.  Queen 
Victoria  feels  the  loss  of  life  very  keenly,  and 
liei-  warm  sympathy  for  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  is  manifest  in  many  ways.  Other 
nations  look  on,  but  make  no  sign.  A  rumor 
that  Dr.  Leyds  had  requested  M.  Delcasse  to 
intervene  was  denied  the  next  day,  and  there 
are  no  other  hints  even  of  interference.  The 
news  from  Abyssinia  is  uncertain.  General 
Wingate  has  been  appointed  Sirdar  in  place 
of  General  Kitchener,  and  will  probably  be 
fible  to  hold  his  own. 


China 


From   China   itself  there  has  been 


comparatively  little  news  of  late. 
The  most  of  the  hints  that  have  come  in 
regard  to  her  development  have  come 
through  Japanese  sources,  and  have  had  to 
do  with  Japan's  ambitions.  This  has  been 
partly  due  perhaps  to  the  absence  from  Pe- 
king of  a  number  of  officials,  including  the 
British  ambassador.  He  has,  however,  re- 
turned and  immediately  there  appear  vari- 
ous comments  upon  the  situation  there  ot 
considerable  interest.  One  of  these  is  con- 
nected with  the  report  that  Li  Hung  Chang 
is  coming  Into  power  and  Is  to  the  effect 
that  China  is  to  reopen  the  question  of  tariff 
revision.  This  offers  an  opportunity  for  tra- 
ditional Chinese  diplomacy,  and  if  it  is  un- 
dertaken under  so  astute  a  leader  as  Li 
Hung  Chang,  may  well  require  the  careful 
observation  of  foreign  PoAvers.  So  far  as 
appears  the  reactionaries  are  in  full  power 
at  Peking,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  are 
ou  the  whole  fairly  well  pleased  with  the 
situation.  They  claim  that  Italy  has  prac- 
tically withdrawn  her  effort  to  secure  San- 
mun  harbor;  they  point  to  Russia's  curtesy 
and  even  complacency,  and  intimate  that 
England  has  failed  to  get  almost  everything 
for  which  she  has  recently  asked.  Mean- 
while the  Mandarins  are  gathering  in  what- 
ever of  funds  they  are  able  to  put  their  hands 
on,  and  it  is  more  than  intimated  that  this 
project  of  tariff  revision  has  to  do  with  en- 
larging their  immediate  income.  The  open- 
ing of  free  ports  through  the  Interior  has 
done  away  with  certain  perquisites  which 
formerly  swelled  their  purses  and  they  are 
now  looking  for  some  means  of  recouping 
themselves  for  their  losses.  The  local  tax. 
or  likin,  offers  an  almost  unlimited  field  for 
official  management  and  pressure  upon  the 
foreign  merchants.  Under  the  existing  con- 
ditions everything  has  suffered.  The  tea 
trade  and  silk  industry  are  at  a  very  low 
ebb  and  there  Is  complaint  on  every  hand. 
That  the  situation  cannot  continue  thus  In- 
definitely these  people  recognize,  but  care 
very  little  apparently  beyond  the  securing 
of  provision  against  the  day  when  the  em- 
pire, as  they  perhaps  think,  may  go  to 
pieces.  Meanwhile  it  behooves  the  foreign 
Powers  to  consider  very  carefjiUy  what  may 
be  involved  in  this  tariff  revision. 


Spartan  Mothers. 

By  Alfred  Austin, 

Poet  I-acreate  of  Enol«nij. 

6  4  /^~X  NE  more  embrace  !  then,  o'er  the  main, 
V_y     And  nobly  play  the  soldier's  part." 
Thus  speaks,  amid  the  martial  strain. 
The  Spartan  mother's  aching  heart. 
She  hides  her  wo. 
She  bids  him  go, 
And  tread  the  path  his  fathers  trod. 
"  Who  fights  for  England,  fights  for  God." 

Helpless  to  help,  she  waits,  she  weeps. 

And  listens  for  the  far-off  fray. 
He  scours  the  gorge,  he  scales  the  stee])s. 
Scatters  the  foe,— away  I  away! 
Feigned  is  their  flight. 
Smite!  again  smite! 
How  fleet  their  steeds!  how  nimbly  shod! 
Slie  kneels,  she  prays:  "  Protect  hiin.  God!  " 

The  sister's  sigh,  the  maiden's  tear. 

The  wife's,  the  widow's  stifled  wail. 
These  nerve  the  hand,  these  brace  the  si)car. 
And  .speed  them  over  veldt  and  vale. 
AVhat  is  to  him 
Or  life  or  limb 
A\'lio  rends  the  chain,  and  breaks  the  rod! 
Who  falls  for  freedom,  falls  foi-  God. 

And  should  it  be  his  happy  fate 
Hale  to  return  to  home  and  rest, 
'    Sl\e  will  be  standing  at  the  gate. 

To  fold  him  to  her  trembling  breast. 
Or  should  he  fall. 
By  ridge  or  wall, 
And  lie  'neath  some  green  southern  sod.— 
'•  AA'ho  dies  for  Country,  sleeps  with  God." 

.\sHFoRD,  Kent.  England. 
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Our   Duty   to  the   Philippines  * 

By  Jacob  G.   Schurman,  LL.D., 

Chairman  of  thb  United  States  Commission  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  President  of  Cornell  CiNtvEKsiTY. 


I  SOMETIMES  say,  "  I  am  not  an  Impe- 
rialist," yet  I  am  not  altogetlier  cei'tain 
tliat  I  know  what  that  phrase  means. 
But  I  am  not  an  anti-Imperialist,  if  you 
mean  by  that  the  hauling  down  of  our  flag 
where  we  have  raised  it  in  the  performance 
of  duty.  I  believe  in  upholding  the  national 
honor  and  duty.  I  do  not  believe  that  some 
who  advocate  abandoning  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands realize  just  what  such  a  policy  would 
mean.  We  have  put  our  hands  to  the  plow, 
and  we  must  finish  the  work.  There  we 
must  stay  and  work  out  the  problem  before 
us.  How  long  a  period  that  may  be  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  It  will  certainly  be  a  num- 
ber of  years.  But  we  must  help  the  Fili- 
pinos until  they  are  able  to  govern  them- 
selves and  preserve  order  and  civilization  on 
their  islands. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  we  wanted  the 
Philippines.  I  know  for  one  that  I  did  not  de- 
sire them,  nor  would  one  American  out  of 
five  hundred  a  few  years  ago  have  expressed 
a  yearning  for  them  if  asked  the  question. 
Tliere  are  some  who  doubt  now  whether  we 
wabt  them,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  hold 
them,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  now 
that  we  have  conquered  them,  to  give  them 
up.  We  have  land  enough  right  in  our  own 
country,  and  it  is  a  doubtful  question  with 
many  whether  we  want  to  go  beyond  the 
seas  to  acquire  more.  But  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  nqt  now  whether  we  want  the  is- 
lands; we  have  taken  them,  and  we  are  there, 
and  must  stay  until  the  problem  is  solved. 

We  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  the 
islands  and  geography  of  the  Orient  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  Filipinos. 
Americans  like  to  talk  of  great  things,  and 
speak  of  the  numbers  and  size  of  their  "  pos- 
session?" and  resources.  It  is  a  national  trait 
ot  ours,  and  the  war  has  given  many  of  the 
newspapers  material  for  speaking  eloquently 
of  our  "  possessions  "  beyond  the  seas.  There 

*  Reported  /or  The  iNOEPBaJDEUT  from  an  address  be- 
fore t)be  Congregational  Club,  New  York.  Dec.  18th. 
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are  certainly  islands  enough,  and  laud  enough, 
to  gratify  us,  and  we  could  make  a  number 
of  States  out  there  if  we  wished  it.  We 
have  forty  to  fifty  tribes  to  civilize,  and 
seven  or  eight  of  these  tribes  have  some 
300,000  members  each.  On  the  Island  of 
Luzon  there  is  one  tribe  of  a  million  and  a 
half  people  who  speak  one  language  as  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  other  languages  as 
Spanish  is  from  English.  Another  tribe  on 
the  same  island  numbering  about  600,000  is 
as  distinct  from  the  others  in  language  aud 
characteristics  as  they  are  from  the  Span- 
iards themselves.  Then  on  the  gre.at  Island 
of  Mindanao  there  are  many  tribes  that  'are 
entirely  different  from  each  other  In  the 
Sulu  Archipelago  we  come  to  another  class 
of  natives,  about  whose  custom  of  slavery 
so  much  has  been  said  recently.  These  are 
all  Mohammedans,  while  in  Luzon  they  are 
all  Catholic  Christians. 

The  priests  have  ruled  in  Luzon  so  long 
that  their  influence  is  widespread,  and  the 
natives  know  of  no  other  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  established  there  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  archipelago  was  really  gov- 
erned by  the  priests,  and  not  by  the  Spanish 
civil  or  military  commanders.  Of  the  $1.3.- 
500,000  raised  on  the  island  about  $1,.500,- 

000  was  used  for  the  Church's  support. 
Each  small  church  would  receive  about  $500 
for  its  support,  and  the  prieSt  ato  allowance 
of  $300.  We  must  credit  the  Church  with 
having  done  a  great  deal  of^  good  work 
among  the  natives.  We  must  reckon  with 
these  facts  when  we  send  missio'aaries  to.  the 
Philippines.  ■■•■■■ 

Missionaries  are  needed  in  the  isliaads,  and 

1  hope  they  will  be  Sent  there  in  large  num- 
bers. There  Is  plenty  of  work  fdr  them  to 
do,  and  I  hope  they  will  go  with  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  situation  and  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  accomplish  good.  fThey  must 
realize  that  they  are  contendins  with  a  Cath- 
olic-educated population  that  knows  aothing 
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about  lilt  tine  differences  between  Protes- 
tant sects  and  denominations.  Tlierefore  it 
would  be  highly  impolitic  to  send  mission- 
aries of  different  denominations  to  confuse 
the  minds  of  the  people.  I  do  hope  that 
when  we  send  the  missionaries  we  will  de- 
cide beforehand  on  one  form  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  Send  only  one  type  of  mission- 
aries. The  Filipinos  will  then  have  Catholic 
Christianity  and  Protestant  Christianity  pre- 
sented to  them  so  they  can  take  their  choice. 
We  hare  no  adequate  idea  how  confusing  to 
the  simple  minds  of  an  uncivilized  people 
the  different  forms  of  our  Protestant  faith 
appear.  The  Chinese,  who  are  perhaps  more 
intelligent  than  the  Filipinos,  regard  our  dif- 
ferent denominations  as  so  many  different 
religions.  This  idea  prevails  in  many  other 
lands  that  we  are  trying  to  convert  to  Prot- 
estant Christianity,  and  it  works  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  often  sadly 
handicaps  the  labors  of- the  missionaries.  I 
liope  that  before  sending  missionaries  to  the 
Philippines  the  different  denominations  will 
Tinite  on  some  common  platform. 

I  think  the  Island  of  Mindanao  is  a  more 
promising  field  for  missionaries  to  begin 
their  work  in  than  Luzon.  The  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Church  has  not  been  extended  to 
ilindanaO,  and  the  simple  natives  would 
more  readily  accept  the  type  of  faith  whicE 
the  Americans  would  teach  them.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  interior  of  this  island  at 
present,  but,  as  conditions  become  more 
settled  and  the  Americans  are  looked  upon 
with  a  more  friendly  feeling,  this  place  will 
be  a  rich  field  for  the  American  missionary. 
We  owe  it  to  the  Filipinos  to  give  them  the 
best  in  our  religion  as  well  as  in  our  edu- 
cation. On  the  Island  of  Luzon  they  will 
have  ■  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christian- 
ity presented  to  them,  but  on  the  other  is- 
lands itbe  Protestant  missionaries  would 
have  a  field  that  had  not  been  pre-empted 
by  the  Spanish  priests. 

I  Itelieve  the  fighting  in  the  Philippines  Is 
nearly  i  over,  and  our  armies  now  fighting  in 
Xoi-tiiem  Luzon  will  soon  be  required  only 
to  keep  down  the  bandits.  The  organized 
army  has  disappeared,  and  with  It  we  might 
say  the  whole  Insurrection.  Most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  have  been  dls- 


per.sed  or  have  been  won  over  to  our  side. 
We  have  not  won  over  to  our  cause  Oi'  cap- 
tured Aguinaldo,  it  is  true,  but  othei's  have 
been  taken  who  were  just  as  important  as 
the  generally-recognized  leader.  There  is 
Mabini,  who  has  been  captured  by  our  army, 
and  several  others  who  have  surrendered  or 
become  our  friends  and  allies.  They  recog- 
nize the  justness  of  our  cause,  and  are  will- 
ing to  co-operate  with  us  in  establishing  a 
permanent,  stable  government  »a  the  is- 
lands. 

The  reasons  for  the  revolution  aad  its  pro- 
longation are  not  so  difficult  if  we  look  at 
the  question  closely.  When  the  insurrection 
was  organized  against  Spain,  the  leaders 
were  honest  in  their  efforts  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  oppression  of  centuries. 
They  had  demanded  for  their  people  some  of 
the  rights  which  should  be  accorded  to  any 
people.  They  protested  against  the  depor- 
tation of  the  natives  from  the  islands  for 
political  reasons  without  trial,  and  against 
abuses  of  taxation  and  oppression  which  con- 
fronted them  on  every  side.  The  leaders  of 
the  revolution  had  a  laudable  ambition  to 
free  themselves  from  the  yoke  that  had 
galled  them  for  so  long.  But  in  the  end  the 
object  of  the  insurrection  was  forgotten. 
Personal  ambition  induced  the  leaders  to 
forget  the  good  of  their  country,  and  they 
fought  to  advance  their  own  cause.  I  do 
not  believe  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
money  collected  for  the  insurrection  ever 
reached  the  Filipino  treasury.  I  do  not  say 
that  all  of  the  leaders  were  dishonest.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  those  who  fought  against 
tlie  Americans  were  animated  by  the  high- 
est idea  of  loyalty  to  independence.  I  think 
probably  Aguinaldo  is  one  of  this  class,  and 
that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

.\nother  reason  for  the  stubborn  opposition 
to  our  occupation  of  the  islands  was  a  legacy 
of  suspicion  and  hatred  for  the  white  man 
which  Spain  bequeathed  to  us.  This  dis- 
trust of  the  white  man  has  been  bred  in  the 
Filipinos  through  centuries  of  corruption. 
They  know  the  white  race  only  by  one  speci- 
men. Spain  to  them  represents  the  whole 
world  of  Europeans — the  whole  white  race — 
and  her  authorities  made  promises  repeat- 
edly to  them  and  broke  them.  They  will  not 
to-day  trust  Americans  or  Spaniards  or  any 
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other  Europeans,  uor  is  it  strauge  tbat  they 
distrust  the  promises  of  the  Americans. 
They  expect  that  these  promises  would  be 
brolien  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offered. 
This  distrust  of  the  white  race  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  will  require  years  of  labor  to 
overcome.  You  caunot  overcome  it  with 
words.  It  must  be  dissipated  by  actual 
works;  they  must  have  ocular  demonstra- 
tion that  the  word  of  the  Americans  can  be 
relied  upon.  Not  until  then  will  they  begin 
to  believe  in  us.  Consequently  I  ha^e  urged 
it  upon  Congress  and  the  President  to  set 
up  civil  government  in  the  Philippines  just 
as  soon  as  the  military  condition  warrants  it. 
A  simple  government  it  what  is  needed,  and 
every  province  should  have  it  so  they  can 
learn  the  meaning  of  our  promises  and  in- 
tentions. The  President  is  in  possession  of 
the  fullest  information  about  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  islands,  and  he  can  judge 
better  than  we  can  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
do.  But  as  soon  as  a  province  is  subdued 
some  civil  government  should  be  set  up  so 
that  its  operations  before  their  eyes  will 
teach  them  of  its  benefits. 

During  my  stay  in  the  Philippines  nothing 
surprised  me  more  than  the  appearance,  in- 
telligence and  deportment  of  the  educated 
natives.  Their  characteristics  are  often 
pleasing  to  foreigners.  For  one  thing  they 
ai'e  very  temperate  and  cleanly.  I  regret 
that  the  Americans  allowed  the  saloon  to  get 
a  foothold  on  the  islands.  That  has  hurt  the 
Americans  more  than  anything  else,  and  the 
spectacle  of  Americans  drunk  awakens  dis- 
gust in  the  Filipinos.  We  suppressed  the 
cock  fight  there,  and  permitted  the  taverns  to 
flourish.  One  emphasized  the  Filipino  frail- 
ty and  the  other  the  American  vice.  1  sup- 
pose wherever  there  are  65,000  Anglo-Saxons 
there  will  always  be  some  drunkards,  and  it 
seems  diflicult  to  prevent  it.  But  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  we  introduced  and  established 
the  saloon  there  to  corrupt  the  natives  and 
to  exhibit  to  them  the  vice  of  our  race.  1 
have  never  seen  a  Filipino  drunkard.  They 
will  take  a  small  wine-glass  of  liquor,  and 
be  eontent  with  that,  and  this  temperance 
in  drink  is  characteristic  of  their  modera- 
tion In  many  other  things.  Probably  no  one 
thing,  has  damaged  the  American  people  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives  more  than  this  great 


vice  of  ours  of  indulging  too  freely  in  drink. 
In  Manila,  which  is  really  a  c^osmopolitau 
city,  in  Iloilo,  and  other  cities  Of  the  islands, 
you  will  find  educated  Filipinos,  who  are 
bright  and  pleasing  to  meet  socially.  It  is  a 
good  thing  that  we  have  such  a  nucleus  of 
education  to  begin  with.  Many  of  them 
know  French  and  German,  as  well  as  Span- 
ish and  their  native  tongue.  The  great 
masses  of  course  are  ignorant,  but  one  good 
thing  in  their  favor  is  that  they  thirst  for 
knowledge.  They  recognize  their  ignorance, 
and  regret  it.  They  have  been  ia  contact 
with  Europeans  long  enough  to  know  that 
education  will  help  them  to  become  more 
powerful.  This  is  why  the  fortunate  few 
have  obtained  their  education,  and  they  ex- 
ercise a  power  over  their  own  people  that 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  secured.  It 
is  promising  for  the  future  that  we  have  ex- 
amples of  the  educated  few  to  show  us  what 
can  be  accomplished.  With  good  American 
schools  on  the  islands  the  leaven  of  general 
education  will  produce  results  for  the  masses 
that  will  develop  the  race  rapidly  I  hope 
the  missionaries  who  go  there  will  provide 
American  schools,  and  they  will  find  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  people  are  ready  for 
good,  honest  education,  and,  knowing  th^ 
value  of  it,  they  will  be  very  tractable  pupils 
in  the  hands  of  their  teachers. 

The  Filipinos  have  many  other  good  char- 
acteristics. They  are  honest  by  nature,  and 
show  it  in  their  dealings,  altho  suspicious 
of  the  white  men.  I  do  not  say  they  have 
the  straightforward,  sturdy  honesty  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  For  centuries  they  have  been 
fleceived  by  the  Spaniards  until  they  have 
learned  to  practice  some  of  their  subter- 
fuge. But  we  have  substantial  ground  for 
hope  that  when  we  establish  a  government 
there  we  will  succeed. 

The  belief  of  the  best  natives  to-day  is 
that  if  we  leave  the  islands  chaos  will  reign, 
and  they  do  not  want  us  to  leave.  They  ask 
us  to  stay  until  our  work  is  finished.  And 
we  must  stay  because  they  cannot  do  with- 
out us.  Our  staying  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  enable  them  to  realize  their  best  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  self-government.  1 
have  said  that  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  hold  the  islands.  Some 
of  my  friends  say  that  Japan  got  along  with- 
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out  foveigu  help  or  iuteivention.  But  until 
recently  Japan  did  not  attempt  to  judge  for- 
eigners in  ber  courts,  but  left  that  to  the 
consuls  of  each  nation  in  her  cities,  and  she 
had  tke  example  of  European  methods  of 
procedure  daily  before  her.  She  has  re- 
ceived foreign  missionaries  for  years,  whose 
labors  have  taught  them  the  ways  of  civ- 
ilized countries.  It  is  only  recently  that 
.fapau  reached  the  status  of  a  full  sov- 
ereign power,  recognized  as  on  an  equality 
with  the  great  Christian  nations  of  the 
world.  Japan  was  never  entered  by  foreign 
invasion,  but  she  received  the  benefits  of 
western  civilization  through  contact  with  the 
missionaries  and  consular  courts  of  Europe 
and  America. 

The  Filipinos  have  never  had  this  experi- 
ence. The  Spaniard  had  only  a  nominal  in- 
fluence on  the  islands  outside  of  Luzon.  The 
voting  was  confined  to  the  Spaniards  and 
the  few  fortunate  rich  Filipinos  who  could 
pay  their  $50  a  year  for  the  privilege.  They 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  had  any  experi- 
ence in  government,  and  we  must  stay  to 
teach  them  their  first  lessons  in  self-govern- 
ment. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it  ?  They  need 
roads  out  there,  and  their  construction  is  the 
first  necessity  when  peace  is  restored  to  the 
islands.  Not  even  schools  are  so  important. 
Then   after   that   should   come   the   schools 


fashioned  after  systems  which  we  have  in 
this  country.  Let  these  be  establi^hefi  and 
the  missionaries  admitted  to  every  prov- 
ince  and  success  will  be  assured. 

But  one  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize  more 
than  any  other  point  that  I  have  dwelt 
upon.  We  must  make  an  hone-st  civil  service 
a  permanent  institution  on  the  islands.  Spain 
established  the  spoils  system,  and  the  cor- 
ruption which  has  followed  from  it  has  made 
three  centuries  of  evil  government  for  the 
people,  and  finally  resulted  in  her  own  over- 
throw. We  must  not  let  politics  rule,  so  thai 
men  will  be  appointed  to  the  islands  for 
service  to  party.  Promotions  and  appoint- 
ments must  be  founded  upon  merit  and  fit- 
ness if  we  are  to  achieve  our  greatest  aspira- 
tions in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  need 
llie  be.st  men  for  governing  colonies,  and  the 
best  man  in  the  United  States  is  none  too 
good  to  go  to  the  Plillippines  as  Governor- 
(Jeneral.  Such  a  man  should  have  the  nec- 
essary qualifications  for  his  high  office,  and 
a  desire  to  do  his  duties  as  a  servant  of  the 
I)ublie.  He  must  mete  out  justice  to  all,  and 
teach  the  Filipinos  by  his  decisions  and  ex- 
ample that  he  is  their  friend.  By  sending 
i)Ut  such  a  man  we  will  succeed,  but  if  we 
send  an  ordinary  political  appointee  we  shall 
fail.  I  am  confident  that  the  right  man  will 
he  sent,  and  then  our  experiment  will  be  a 
national   success. 

Ithaca,   X.   V. 


The    Spirit   of  Humanity. 

By  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Pkksidbnt  i)f  Obbrlin  College. 


OUR  country  has  the  honor  of  having 
waged  a  war  for  humanity.  Dean 
Worcester  informs  us  that  the  United 
States  is  carrying  on  "  the  most  humane  war 
in  history  "  in  its  present  effort  to  put  down 
the  Tagal  insurrectionists.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
are  not  distinguished  for  the  spirit  of 
cruelty.  A  French  physiologist  in  Paris 
was  illustrating  his  lectures  by  oper- 
atioB8  on  dogs,  some  of  them  attended  with 
excruciating  and  prolonged  agony;  and  when 


the  cries  of  these  poor  brutes  would  interrupt 
his  lecture.  "  with  a  look  of  suppressed  indig- 
nation, he  would  artistically  slit  their  wind- 
pipes, and  thus  prevent  their  howling."  An 
observer  said.  "  I  never  observed  the  slight- 
est demonstration  of  sympathy  on  their  be- 
half, except  on  the  part  of  a  few  American 
students." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Hu- 
mane Society  does  not  attract  much  popular 
attention;  but  It  represents  a  fruitful,  benefi- 
cent work  which  appears    to    be    congenial 
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with  the  natural  dispositions  of  our  country- 
men. Hundreds  of  humane  societies  under 
various  names,  having  for  their  purpose  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  to  chil- 
dren, have  done  much  to  prevent  the  cruel 
beating,  the  overloading,  the  underfeeding 
and  mutilation  of  animals.  They  are  accom- 
plishing a  j;reat  worli  in  rescuing  children 
from  vicious  influences,  of  teaching  kindness 
to  animals  as  a  part  of  the  ethics  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  school.  The  cruelties  on  railroad 
stock  trains  have  been  mitigated,  di-inking 
fountains  have  been  opened,  and  refuges  for 
stray  animals;  birds  and  birds'  nests  have 
been  protected,  drivers  and  trainers  of  horses 
have  been  taught  to  employ  kinder  methods, 
laws  have  been  enacted  in  some  of  the  States 
prohibiting  vivisection  and  dissection  before 
the  children  in  the  public  schools;  practices 
so  revolting  and  demoralizing  have  been  held 
up  to  public  indignation;  the  barbarities 
practiced  in  unrestricted  vivisection  have 
been  exposed,  and  a  vast  amount  of  humane 
literature  has  been  disseminated.  Philan- 
thropy ovpes  a  great  debt  to  those  who  have 
scattered  abroad  thousands  of  pamphlets,  re- 
printing the  Senate  document,  which  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  horrors  of 
human  vivisection.  What  amazement  and 
indignation  have  been  kindled  by  the  discov- 
ery that,  especially  in  Europe,  systematic  ex- 
periments are  practiced  upon  new  born  chil- 
dren, upon  poor  women,  and  dying  persons, 
by  injecting  into  them  the  bacilli  of  infec- 
tious diseases!  The  scientific  atrocities  per- 
petrated would  be  incredible  were  they  not  re- 
ported and  defended  by  some  of  the  scientists 
themselves.  Our  humane  associations  do  not 
believe  that  scientiflc  murder  is  defensible. 
Furthermore,  the  vivisection  of  animals  is 
declared  to  be  of  questionable  utility  by  au- 
thorities of  the  highest  repute.  And  the 
American  Humane  Association  is  working 
for  the  restrictions  that  characterize  the 
English  law.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
moral  sentiment  in  our  country,  when  fully 
called  out,  will  rise  '•  to  the  humane  level  of 
England  and  Scotland,  through  the  legal 
abolition  of  all  painful  experiments  made  be- 
fore students  merely  to  illustrate  facts  al- 
ready known." 

While  we  may  justly  cherish  a  national 
hopefulness,  it  will  not  do  to  parade  any  na- 


tional conceit  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity. There  is  something  of  the  savage 
inherent  in  us  all.  Mr.  Lowell  once  said  that 
for  seventy  years  he  had  been  striving  to  get 
rid  of  his  primitive  barbarism,  and  that  he 
regretted  that  his  success  had  been  so  incom- 
plete. It  is  fortunate  for  us  if  the  humaniz- 
ing process  begins  at  all  in  our  lives,  and  if 
the  advance  we  make  is  considerable.  That 
the  work  of  the  humane  societies  has  aided 
in  our  individual  progress  away  from  the 
savage  to  the  civilized  and  humanized  condi- 
tion cannot  be  doubted  by  any  of  us. 

It  may  not  be  difficult  to  teach  children 
that  they  have  duties  of  kindness  toward  the 
dumb  animals;  but  very  many  children 
would  be  slow  in  making  this  discovery 
without  some  kind  of  teaching.  I  remember 
the  very  great  impression  made  upon  me 
when  a  boy  in  school— and  I  was  one  of  the 
boys  that  needed  to  have  the  impression 
clear  and  deep— by  the  familiar  words  of 
Cowper,  found  in  the  school  reader: 

"  1  would  not  euter  on  my  list  of  friends. 
The  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense. 
Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 
I  doubt  if  there  are  four  lines  in  English 
poetry  which  have  led  to  more  numerous 
practical  consequences  than  these  of  the  gen- 
tle Englishman.  The  spirit  in  which  we  be- 
lieve man  should  live  toward  the  animal 
world  may  be  diffused  in  many  ways;  and 
such  a  story  as  "  Loveliness,"  written  by 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps  Ward  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  republished  in  the  form  of  a 
volume,  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  clas- 
sics of  the  new  humanity.  As  disciples  of 
Him  who  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy,"  and  who  taught 
us  that  God's  fatherly  providence  marks  the 
sparrow's  fall  as  well  as  the  swseep  of  plan- 
ets, we  enter  into  full  sympathy  with  the 
words  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England, 
who  declared  that  "  no  civilization  is  com- 
plete which  does  not  include  the  damb  and 
defenseless  of  God's  creatures  within  the 
sphere  of  charity  and  mercy."  The  hero  who 
takes  the  highest  place  in  our  hearts  is  he 
who  saves  rather  than  he  who  kills.  It  is 
fortunate  for  Americans  that  the  first  place 
among  our  later  heroes  belongs  to  Lincoln, 
who  was  unable,  as  Carl  Schnrz  has  said, 
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"  to  see  any  creature  suffer  without  a  pang 
in  his  own  heart." 

I  rejoice  that  we  are  expanding  our  ideas 
as  to  the  meaning  and  scope  of  religion.  In 
so  doing  possibly  we  are  only  returning  to 
the  teachings  of  that  Scripture  which  in- 
forms us  that  "  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works."  If  one  should  visit  a  village 
and  see  there  a  court  house  and  a  ho.spital  on 
two  sides  of  the  village  square,  and  then 
should  see  a  sweet-faced  deaconess  going 
from  home  to  home  in  humble  devotedness  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  some  pious  villager 
might  say  to  us,  "  That  court  house  stands 
for  justice;  the  hospital  I'epresents  mercy; 
and  the  deaconess  is  the  symbol  of  humble 
charity.  But  if  you  wish  to  discover  that 
which  stands  for  religion  in  this  town,  look 
at  the  noble  church  which  overtops  all  other 
buildings."  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  visitor 
has  already  seen  the  agencies  and  the  forces 
of  religion?  For  did  not  an  ancient  prophet 
teach  us  by  the  question,  "  What  doth  God 
require  of  thee  except  to  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 

The  whole  world  of  weakness  and  of  need 
—I  say  it  boldly,  in  spite  of  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars — is  coming  more  and  more  under  the 
ministry  of  kindness.  It  is  said  of  the  gentle 
Buddha  that  when  more  than  four  score  years 
of  age  he  lay  down  between  the  twin  shala 
trees  to  die,  he  gathered  his  disciples  about 
him  and  said  that  five  hundred  years  later 
another  Buddha  should  arise  to  teach  them 
the  way  of  truth.  And  the  disciples  asked 
him,  "  How  shall  we  know  him  when  he 
comes?"  And  the  answer  was  this:  "The 
Buddha  that  will  come  after  me  will  be 
known  as  Maitreya,  which  means,  He  whose 
name  is  kindness."  Throughout  the  world  of 
the  Orient,  with  which  we  are  coming  into 
closer  and  closer  relationship,  I  found  many 
examples  that  the  law  of  kindness  toward 
the  animal  world  is  largely  observed.  The 
Orient  is  not  so  gentle  toward  children,  and 
is  not  so  compassionate  toward  human  suffer- 
ing as  is  the  world  that  has  ben  molded  by 
Christianity;  but  on  account  of  the  Eastern 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  the  spirit  of  gen- 
tleness and  the  habit  of  kindly  treatment 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the  suffering  animal 
creation.  I  deem  it  a  great  honor  that  when 
1  linuled  in  Bombay  I  was  made  a  member 


of  the  Anti-Vivisection  Society  of  India, 
wliich  owes  its  origin  to  the  sect  of  the  Jains, 
and  which  numbers  in  its  membership  many 
Hindus  and  many  Christians.  "And  we  know 
rliat  a  large  number  of  those  trained  in 
Western  Cliristendom  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  this  society.  And  the  ru- 
mor is  very  i)revalent  in  India  that  America 
is  guilty  of  much  brutality  toward  the  ani- 
mal world.  Furthermore,  I  am  well  aware 
that  these  reports  are  one  of  the  hindrances 
keeping  the  Oriental  mind  from  accepting 
the  Christian  teachings  of  the  Occident.  The 
work  of  our  humane  societies  will  be  an  an- 
tidote to  this  prejudice,  and  will  co-operate 
with  other  influences  in  bringing  the  East 
and  the  West  closer  together,  and  all  into 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  taught 
that  the  imperilled  and  wounded  brute  should 
be  helped  even  on  the  Sabbath  day,  who  laid 
his  hands  in  blessing  on  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren, and  whose  biography  is  written  in  the 
Avords,  "  went  about  doing  good." 

Many  keenly  realize  the  importance  of 
teaching  children  the  law  of  kindness  to  ani- 
mals. I  believe  that  an  unused  field  of  our 
work  is  the  college  and  university.  The  Ger- 
mans have  a  saying  that  whatever  you  de- 
sire to  put  into  the  next  generation  should  be 
put  into  the  minds  of  youth  who  to-day  are 
under  twenty-five.  It  is  my  purpose  that  , 
tlie  young  people  of  my  own  college  shall  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  new  humanity. 
Words  may  be  spoken  which  they  will  never 
forget,  which  will  give  to  their  lives  a  gen- 
tler tone,  and  through  them  will  carry  this 
gospel  into  all  parts  of  our  land  and  over  all 
tlie  earth.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a 
student  in  New  Haven  I  heard  the  famous 
naturalist.  Professor  Dana,  of  Yale  College, 
deliver  an  address  before  the  students  on  his 
voyages  and  explorations  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific seas  amid  the  coral  islands.  But  only 
one  thing  that  he  said  remains  now  in  my 
memory.  He  was  describing  a  visit  made 
by  his  ship  to  an  island  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  touched  by  tlie  foot  of  man.  He 
went  ashore  in  the  early  morning  and  beheld 
a  scene  of  tropic  loveliness,  brilliant  with 
beauty  and  abounding  in  life.  A  great  flock 
of  tall,  white  birds  was  on  the  beach,  and  as 
he  walked  toward  them  they  looked  at  him 
witli  no  fear  and  with  nothing  but  0  gentle 
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curiosity.  They  never  had  been  frightened 
by  powder.  They  linew  nothing  of  the  cruel- 
ly of  man.  He  walljed  among  them  and 
placed  his  hands  ou  their  tall,  downy  heads 
and  necks,  and  stroked  them  as  if  they  were 
pets  in  his  own  family.  Then  he  planned 
to  take  one  of  them  home  for  his  museum; 
and  selecting  his  victim  he  took  out  his  pen- 
knife, and  stroking  the  head  of  the  beautiful 
bird,  pressed  the  keen  point  through  the 
white  plumage  into  the  neck  until  the  feath- 
ers were  spotted  with  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
The  bird  turned  his  head  and  looked  into 
the  great  naturalist's  eyes  with  an  almost 


human  gaze  of  wonder  and  appeal.  The 
knife  was  withdrawn.  A  deep  fountain  of 
pity  and  love  was  opened  in  the  good  man's 
soul,  and  he  turned  away  and  left  these  un- 
f  rightened  creatures  of  God  upon  the  beach, 
saying  to  himself  those  familiar  lines  of 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  ; 

"  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  mau  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Oberlin,  O. 


America  at  the  Peace  Conference 

By  Frederick  W.   U6\\s, 

A  Member  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference. 


* 


IT  is  a  trite  remark  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  proper  perspective  of  historical  events 
shortly  after  their  occurrence,  but  I 
doubt  whether  history,  even  at  the  distance 
of  a  century,  will  not  consider  it  established 
beyond  question  that  the  three  most  im- 
portant events  of  the  year  1898  were,  first, 
th^  Spanish-American  war;  second,  the  death 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  and,  third,  the  issuance 
of  the  rescript  of  the  Czar,  calling  the  Peace 
Conference. 

While  these  events  had  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  one  another,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  maintained  that  the  third  could  not,  or 
would  not,  have  happened  without  the  other 
two.  The  Spanish-American  war  revealed 
to  the  astonished  world  what  had  long  been 
evident  to  thoughtful  Americans,  namely: 
the  existence  of  a  great  power,  with  unlim- 
ited reserve  force,  and  which  needed  only  to 
have  its  attention  called  to  questions  of  for- 
eign policy  in  order  to  become  at  once  a  dom- 
inant factor  second  to  no  other.  It  further- 
more revealed  to  Europe,  and  I  dare  say  to 
America  as  well,  the  fundamental  solidarity 
of  interests  between  the  different  members 
of  the  Germanic  or  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 

*  This  article,  which  is  tue  substance  of  an  address 
before  the  New  York  Baptist  Social  Union  Dec.  7th,  1899, 
has  been  corrected  by  Mr.  HoIIs 


thereby  opened  up  vistas  to  the  continental 
diplomat  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed  be- 
fore. 

The  death  of  Prince  Bismarck  while  the 
war  was  yet  raging  was  the  outAvard  sign 
that  an  epoch  in  European  history  had  closed. 
The  man  who  for  a  generation  had  dom- 
inated the  foreign  policy  of  Europe  by  his 
policy  both  of  "  blood  and  iron,"  and  of  a 
state  of  peace  founded  principally  upon 
colossal  preparations  for  war,  passed  away 
at  the  very  time  when  his  most  sincere  ad- 
mirers were  being  compelled  to  admit  that 
his  system  was  antiquated  and  bound  soon 
to  collapse.  He  had  held  up  to  the  world  the 
arbitrament  of  war  as  the  only  court  of  ap- 
peals for  adjudicating  disputes  among  na- 
tions; but  the  resort  to  this  tribunal  had 
become  practically  impossible  owing  to  the 
immense  cost  of  the  process.  It  had  become 
like  a  court  in  which  the  judges,  lawyers, 
witnesses  and  jurors  had  all  doubled  their 
fees  every  few  years,  until  at  last  the  cost  of 
the  litigation  enormously  exceeded  the  value 
of  any  conceivable  claim  that  might  be  in 
dispute.  The  costs  of  the  court  of  war  had 
become  so  insuperable  that,  as  M.  Bloch,  the 
great  Polish  writer,  pointed  out  in  his  inter- 
esting lectures  at  The  Hague,  the  resort  to 
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war  ou  the  part  of  the  great  nations  is  pos- 
sible only  at  the  price  of  bankruptcy.  The 
time  had  evidently  come  for  something  bet- 
ter to  be  sought,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time 
it  came. 

Within  a  month  after  the  great  Iron  Chan- 
cellor had  been  laid  to  rest  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  rescript  of  the  Czar  suggest- 
ing a  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  seeliing, 
by  means  of  international  discussion,  the 
most  effectual  means  of  insuring  to  all  peo- 
ples the  benefit  of  a  real  and  durable  peace, 
and,  above  all,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  present  arma- 
ments; it  ended  with  the  weighty  and  sig- 
nificant words: 

"  This  Conference  should  be,  with  the  help 
of  Gor],  a  happy  presage  for  the  century  that  is 
about  to  open.  It  sliould  unite  in  one  power- 
ful focus  the  endeavors  of  all  tliose  states 
which  are  sincerely  seeliing  to  render  triumphant 
the  grand  idea  of  universal  peace  over  the  ele- 
ments of  unrest  and  discord.  It  should,  at  the 
same  time,  strengthen  their  agreement  by  the 
solemn  establishment  of  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  right,  upon  which  alone  repose  the 
security  of  states  and  the  welfare  of  peoples." 

We  all  remember  how  the  circular  was  re- 
ceived—with sneers  and  suspicion  by. many; 
with  a  patronizing  smile  hy  many  others; 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  a  few;  with  an 
indifferent  shrug  of  the  shoulder  by  most. 
Had  it  emanated  from  any  power  less  great 
and  mighty  than  the  Czar  of  the  Russias.  it 
would  have  received  scant  curtesy. 

K^'on  in  America  there  were  not  wanting 
advisers  who  counseled  the  President  to  pay 
as  little  attention  as  possible  to  the  Utopian 
dream  of  the  Czar,  and  to  limit  the  represent- 
ation of  the  United  States,  if  the  invitation 
could  not  be  declined  entirely,  to  the  formal 
appearance  of  the  United  States  Minister  ac- 
credited to  the  country  where  the  Conference 
might  ultimately  sit.  The  far  sighted  wis- 
dom of  President  McKinley  decided  other- 
wise, and  the  invitation  was  accepted  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  and  six  representa- 
tives were  appointed  from  this  country,  head- 
ed by  the  wisest  and  most  successful  diplo- 
mat whom  this  country  lias  sent  abroad  since 
the  days  of  Franklin— Ambassador  Andrew 
D.  White,  of  New  York. 

Hy     a     happy     inspiration      Holland— dis- 


tinguished alike  by  its  struggles  for  free- 
dom and  as  being  the  home  of  the  science  of 
international  law— was  selected  as  the  coun- 
try where  this  historic  meeting  should  take 
place,  and  it  was  opened  under  ideal  au.spices 
on  the  loveliest  of  days  in  May,  under  the 
scepter  of  a  beautiful  maiden  Queen,  in  a 
meeting  room  which  for  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness has  no  parallel— in  tlje  House  in 
the  Wood  at  The  Hague. 

But,  in  order  to  tell  of  the  action  of  Amer- 
ica's representatives,  I  must  go  back  a  few 
days  before  the  opening,  when  the  American 
Commission  first  arrived.  At  that  time  the 
air  at  The  Hague  was  still  full  of  suspicion, 
pessimism  and  cynicism  regarding  the  Con- 
ference and  its  objects.  Diplomat  after  dip- 
lomat of  the  old  school  had  arrived  from 
some  European  country  to  take  part  in  what 
seemed  to  most  of  them  the  crowning  farce 
of  the  century.  TTie  complaint  of  many  was 
almost  pathetic  as  they  pointed  out  that 
they  had  been  selected  after  a  long  career  of 
usefulness  to  repi'esent  their  country  at  a 
"  diplomatic  picnic,"  wliich  would  probably 
be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world.  Others, 
again,  considered  the  occasion  suitable  for 
all  sorts  of  political  combinations,  and  it 
was  confidentially  announced  that  important 
diplomatic  notes,  looking  to  combinations  of 
interests  and  ultimate  alliances,  would  soon 
be  sent  around  from  one  delegation  to  an- 
other. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  wh-^n 
I  claim  that  into  this  air,  thus  heavy  with 
diplomatic  miasma,  the  attitude  of  America 
came  as  a  refreshing  northerly  breeze.  The 
American  representatives  declared  from  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  that  they  had  come 
for  business,  for  practical  purposes,  to  wit: 
the  institution  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  ar- 
bitration to  settle  international  conflicts,  and 
that  they  expected  to  be  met  by  others  in  the 
same  spirit,  as  sincerely  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing something  as  they  were;  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  ablest  diplomats  of 
Europe,  if  they  only  had  a  reasonable  atti- 
tude, should  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  sub- 
ject, which,  while  it  was  full  of  difficulties, 
still  offered  nothing  insuperable  to  human  in- 
genuity. Moreover,  they  announced  that  if 
no   one   else   had    practical   propositions   to 
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make,  that  they  bad  them,  and  would  pre- 
sent them  at  the  proper  time;  that  they  ex- 
pected these  propositions  to  be  openly  dis- 
cussed upon  their  merits,  and  either  adopted 
or  rejected  for  some  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son. 

It  did  not  talve  long  for  such  an  announce- 
ment to  clear  the  air,  and  all  talk  of  negotia- 
tions by  diplomatic  notes  came  to  a  sudden 
end.  To  the  whisperings  of  suspicion  which 
still  continued,  pointing  out  that  this  or  that 
Power  could  not  possibly  be  acting  in  good 
faith,  our  answer  was  that,  if  so,  it  was 
only  one  more  reason  why  our  good  faith 
should  be  absolute  and  unassailable,  and  that 
we  proposed  to  accomplish  something  or 
"  know  the  reason  why."  Moreover,  we 
must  claim  for  the  practical  ideas  of  the 
Americans  the  credit  of  absolutely  refusing 
from  the  start  to  mix  up  the  questions  which 
we  had  assembled  to  discuss  with  the  innu- 
merable complaints  regarding  the  internal 
administration  or  the  general  wickedness  of 
any  one  of  the  Powers  with  whom  we  were 
dealing.  Nearly  every  oppressed  nationality 
of  Europe  was  represented  with  an  outside 
delegation,  assuring  us  that  peace  was  im- 
possible without  justice,  and  that  justice 
was  unattainable  until  their  particular  aspi- 
rations had  been  satisfied.  To  all  this  our 
answer  was  that  we  had  not  assembled  as  a 
constitutional  convention  for  the  world,  to 
define  the  fundamental  rights  of  peoples  and 
nationalities,  or  to  create  even  the  faintest 
imitation  of  a  Utopia.  We  had  been  invited 
for  a  purpose,  and  we  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tation with  that  condition.  It  was  therefore 
impossible  for  us  to  attempt  to  change  the 
object  of  the  Conference  in  order  to  take  up 
the  claims  of  Armenia,  Finland,  Poland,  the 
Transvaal,  or  any  other  suffering  portion  of 
humanity. 

The  Conference  divided  itself  into  three 
great  committees,  one  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Disarmament,  the  other  upon  a  Re- 
vision of  the  Laws  of  War,  and  the  third 
upon  Good  Offices,  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion. Upon  the  first  two  committees,  upon 
Disarmament  and  the  Laws  of  War,  we  had 
the  advantage  of  being  represented  by  a 
military  and  a  naval  expert  unsurpassed  for 
knowledge,  experience  and  ability  in  their 
particular   lines   in   the   entire   Conference- 


Captain  William  Crozier,  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  gi'eat 
naval  commander  and  writer,  Captain  Alfred 
T.  Mahan.  Accordingly  our  attitude  was 
taken  and  maintained  with  the  most  careful 
regard  for  the  interests  of  our  own  army  and 
navy.  We  cotild  not  discuss  disarmament  or 
the  limitations  of  armament,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  problems  confronting  us  are 
wholly  different  from  those  of  Europe.  Only 
hi  Europe  are  whole  male  populations  trained 
to  arms,  and  nowhere  else  does  militarism 
withdraw  from  productive  industries  vast 
numbers  of  men,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
their  support  is  a  charge  upon  industry. 

But  the  American  representatives  put  upon 
record  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  their 
attitude  by  no  means  indicated  mere  indiffer- 
ence to  a  difficult  problem  because  it  does  not 
affect  the  United  States  immediately,  but  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  refrain  from 
enunciating  opinions  upon  matters  into 
which,  as  concerning  Europe  alone,  the 
United  States  has  no  claim  to  enter.  The 
resolution  declaring  a  limitation,  of  arma- 
ments being  desirable  received  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  American  representa- 
tives because  it  expi'essed  the  cordial  interest 
and  sympathy  with  which  the  United  States, 
while  carefully  abstaining  from  anything 
that  might  resemble  interference,  regards  all 
movements  that  are  thought  to  tend  to  the 
welfare  of  Europe. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  laws 
of  war  our  representatives  threw  their  in- 
fluences in  every  case  on  the  side  of  human- 
ity and  of  practical  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  warfare.  We  did,  however,  ab- 
stain carefully  from  sentimental  extrava- 
gance in  this  regard,  as  we  were  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  when  war  must  come,  it  is 
most  conducive  to  peace,  as  we'll  as  most 
merciful,  to  make  it  short,  shai'p  and  decisive 
as  possible. 

You  could  not  fight  a  battle  with  rose 
water.  The  results  of  any  eft'ort  to  make 
war  a  harmless  dress  parade,  without  in- 
flicting terrible  hardships  and  suffering, 
would  be  Utopian,  but  within  these  limits  we 
stood  for  humanity  and  the  prevention  of  all 
unnecessary  suffering.  By  virtue  of  our  in- 
structions from  the  Government,  as  well  as 
in  accordance  with  our  own  convictions,  our 
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chief  object  at  the  Peace  Conference,  how- 
ever, was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
international  court  for  the  adjudication  of 
questions  which  otherwise  might  lead  to  war. 
This  subject  was  assigned  to  the  third  great 
committee  of  the  Conference,  of  which  the 
American  members  were  Ambassador  White, 
President  Low  and  myself.  The  results  of 
our  work  are  to  be  found  in  The  Hague 
Treaty  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  in- 
ternational difficulties,  which  has  been 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
now  only  awaits  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
This  treaty  is  in  many  essential  particulars 
the  result  of  American  diplomacy,  and  I  may 
confidently  say  that  it  challenges  the  closest 
and  most  careful  study  and  criticism,  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  this  Government  are 
concerned. 

If  any  merit  can  be  found  in  the  attitude  of 
the  American  representatives  at  The  Hague, 
it  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  their  firm 
determination,  notwithstanding  their  devo- 
tion to  the  general  idea  which  had  called  the 
Conference  together,  not  to  abate  by  one  jot 
or  tittle  the  traditional,  time  honored  policy 
of  this  country  with  reference  to  purely  Eu- 
ropean or  purely  American  affairs. 

The  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
must  for  many  years  to  come  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  European  members,  and  with- 
out great  care  the  principles  of  good  office 
and  mediation  might  easily  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  require  the  very  entanglements  against 
which  Washington  warned  us,  and  to  per- 
mit the  very  interference  against  which  Mon- 
roe protested.  Accordingly,  The  Hague 
Treaty  is  signed  on  behalf  of  this  country 
only  under  the  reservation  of  the  fullest  and 
most  solemn  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine ever  made  in  our  history,  made  on  July 
25th,  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  convention  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  United  States 
of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy 
of  not  intruding  upon,  interfering  with,  or  en- 
tangling itself  in  the  political  questions  or  inter- 
nal administration  of  any  foreign  state,  nor 
shall  anything  contained  in  the  said  convention 
be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  relinquishment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  traditional  attitude 
toward  purely  American  questions." 

We  have  established  the  permanent  court, 
consisting  of  a  list  of  judges,  of  whom  each 


signatory  power  shall  appoint  not  more  than 
four,  and  the  central  bureau  or  office  at  The 
Hague,  under  the  administration  of  a  board 
consisting  of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
accredited  to  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  From  this  list  the  litigants  are  to 
choose  the  particular  bench  which  is  to  de- 
cide the  question  at  issue.  If  no  other  place 
is  agreed  upon,  the  tribunal  will  sit  at  The 
Hague,  and  all  of  the  machinery  of  the  cen- 
tral bureau  will  be  put  at  its  service.  We 
have  adopted  a  code  of  procedure  which  has 
been  carefully  guarded  so  as  to  give  no  undue 
advantage  to  a  representative  from  a  coun- 
try having  the  Roman  Law  over  one  brought 
up  under  the  Common  Law. 

In  other  words,  we  have  made  arbitration 
easy;  and,  while  it  is  purely  voluntary,  this 
is  really  the  strength  of  the  entire  scheme, 
for  it  invokes  the  one  efficient  sanction, 
namely,  the  force  of  public  opinion.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the 
ideas  of  justice  and  right  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  a  great  representative  Parliament 
of  Man  as  the  true  basis  of  international  re- 
lations. International  Law,  which  heretofore 
has  consi.sted  only  in  suggestions  of  what 
it  ought  to  be  as  contained  in  the  books  and 
treaties  defining  it,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of 
the  parties  were  concerned,  has  now  received 
its  Magna  Charta — its  fundamental  law;  and 
all  the  powers  have  solemnly  recognized 
their  moral  duty  to  exercise  their  influence, 
not  as  heretofore,  in  favor  of  separate  coali- 
tions and  alliances  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
advantage  of  each  other's  helplessness,  but 
in  favor  of  a  recourse  to  the  permanent  court 
at  The  Hague,  whenever  possible. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  describe  some  of  the 
other  features  of  our  plan  for  the  pacific 
regulation  of  international  disputes,  notably 
the  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  which  are  in- 
fended  to  have  no  arbitratioual  force,  but 
which  shall  collect  facts  in  a  conscientious 
manner,  especially  about  boundary  disputes 
and  analogous  differences,  the  idea  of  which 
was  suggested  by  our  appointment  of  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the  British- 
Venezuelan  dispute. 

A  special  form  of  Mediation  has  been 
adopted,  which  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  briefly,  as  it  was  my  own  privilege 
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to  formulate  it  and  to  introduce  it.  According 
to  this  plan  the  Conference  recommends  and 
recognizes  as   an   established   factor  of  the 
international  law  of  the  future   the  appoint- 
ment by  each  party  to  a  serious  conflict   of 
another  power  as  its  second,  as  it  were,  in  a 
duel.     The  powers  so  appointed  are  to  have 
exclusive  charge  of  the  question  in  dispute 
for  a  period,  which,  in  absence  of  a  different 
stipulation,  cannot  exceed  thirty  days.  Dur- 
ing this  brief  breathing  spell,  as  it  were,  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  agree  to  hold  no  direct 
communication    on    the    subject    with-  each 
other.     The  seconds  are  to  use  all  their  ef- 
forts toward  a  mutually  satisfactory  settle- 
ment—the parties  meanwhile,  of  course,  pro- 
ceeding with  their  preparations  for  war.     If 
the  seconds  do  not  succeed  in  preventing  an 
outbreali  of  hostilities,  they  are  nevertheless 
charged  with  the  duty  of  continued  observa- 
tion, watching  the  combatants  at  every  step, 
and  of  profiting  by  every  occasion  for  re- 
establishing peace.    Tlie  advantages  of  this 
plan  will  readily  be  seen.    The  second  is  not 
an  arbitrator,  and  is  not  expected  to  approach 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  impartially.     He 
is    recognizedly   the   representative    of    one 
party   to   the   dispute,    and   he   discusses    it 
from  that  point  of  view,  only  without  the 
heat  and  passion  of  the  principal.     He  con- 
tinues to  be  friendly  with  the  other  side,  and 
his  duties  as  a  neutral  are  not  affected.  After 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  first  battle  may 
show  the  hopelessness  of  the  further  strug- 
gle, but  the  weaker  belligerent  dare  not,  for 
fear  of  being  regarded  as  cowardly,  sue  for 
peace   until  his   strength   is   completely   ex- 
hausted.    On  the  other  hand,  seconds  who 
are  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  whose 
interference  is,  therefore,  no  longer  meddle- 
some, may  at  once  declare  that  the  honor  of 
both  parties  is  satisfied,  and  may  bring  about 
peace  weeks  and  months  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Take  the  case  of  our  recent  war  with  Spain. 
Had  England  been  our  second  and  Prance 
that  of  Spain,  their  joint  efforts  could  not 
have  prevented  hostilities.  Arbitration  was 
out  of  the  question;  ordinary  mediation  had 
been  tried  and  failed.  The  duty  of  putting 
an  end  to  Spanish  misrule  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  American  people  as  one  bind- 
ing upon  their  conscience,  and  it  had  to  be 


done  unflinchingly;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Manila,  or  surely  after  the  battle  of  San- 
tiago, tLe  seconds  could  have  convinced 
Spain  that  a  further  struggle  was  hopeless, 
and  peace  might  have  been  attained  weeks 
before  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  with  a 
saving  of  thousands  of  lives  and  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  an  equally  greater 
saving  for  Spain. 

Moreover,  this  plan  introduced  into  inter- 
national intercourse  the  possibility  of  a 
veiled,  and  almost  conciliatory,  threat,  which 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  every  acute  con- 
flict there  comes  a  time  when  the  representa- 
tive of  one  power  must  say  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  other,  "  One  more  step  and  it 
means  war."  This  is  a  challenge  which  a 
high  spirited  people  rarely  permits  to  pass 
without  open  defiance.  Now  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  say,  "  One  more  step  and  we  shall 
have  to  appoint  a  second,"  the  gravity  of  the 
announcement  is  unmistakable,  but  it 
wounds  no  self  respect  of  any  one,  and  it 
leaves  a  broad  and  wide  door  open  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Moreover,  after  the  sec- 
onds have  been  appointed,  and  dui-ing  the 
]ieriod  of  waiting,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Euro- 
pean military  experts  that  one  of  the  most 
potent  influences  in  favor  of  peace  would  be 
the  spectacle  of  continued  preparations  and 
mobilization,  which  would  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  both  states  to  the  stupendous 
consequences  of  the  struggle  while  it  was  yet 
time  to  recede.  If  this  article  prevents  only 
one  struggle  in  a  century,  it  will  amply  jus- 
tify its  adoption. 

To  summarize  the  work  of  our  representa- 
tives, I  may  say  that,  first  of  all,  the  negative 
truths  should  be  fully  recognized.  We  did 
not  attempt  the  impossibilities.  We  did  not 
depart  from  the  traditional  policy  of  Amer- 
ica. We  have  not  abolished  war.  The  sad 
struggle  now  waging  in  South  Africa  is  a 
most  striking  illustration  of  that,  altho 
naturally  not  being  between  two  powers  of 
mutually  recognized  independence,  it  could 
not  possibly  come  within  the  purview  of  our 
work,  any  more  than  the  struggle  for  auton- 
omy in  Finland  or  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland; 
and  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  abolished  war  even  between  sover- 
eign peoples.  There  are  and  always  will  be 
questions  which   cannot  be  settled  without 
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at)peal  to  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  arbitra- 
ments, be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 
To  wish  even  for  absolute  universal  peace 
implies  an  approval  of  the  present  status  of 
the  world,  or  at  least  the  possibilitj^  of 
thwarting  any  change  for  the  better  by  the 
stubbornness  of  any  one  Power.  This  would 
be  a  wrong  greater  even  than  the  horrors  of 
war;  but  peace,  as  the  result  of  law  and 
order,  solemnly  agreed  upon  by  the  civilized 
Powers  of  the  world— that  was  the  real  ideal 
and  object  of  the  Conference. 

Its  attainment,  like  all  human  endeavors, 
is  imperfect  and  incomplete.    The  shortcom- 


ings of  what  we  have  done  are  clearer  to  no 
one  than  to  those  of  us  who  can  at  least 
claim  that  we  worked  sincerely  and  faith- 
fully for  the  attainment  of  what  was  cer- 
tainly a  high  ideal.  In  rendering  an  account 
of  our  work  to  our  masters— the  people  of 
the  United  States— we  venture,  however,  to 
hope  that  nothing  will  be  found  in  our  atti- 
tude at  The  Hague  to  impair  that  prom- 
inence which  the  United  States  has  always 
had,  and  which  we  hope  always  will  have, 
in  the  eyes  of  every  thoughtful  and  impar- 
tial observer,  of  being  the  one  great  and 
mighty  peace  power  of  the  world. 

Nbw  York  City. 


The  White  Man  in  the  South. 


B7  Mrs.   L.   H.   Harris. 


THE  white  man  in  the  South  believes 
that  he  is  the  only  American  on  this 
continent.  Tbe  rest  are  the  grand- 
sons of  other  nations.  The  respectable  man  in 
the  North,  for  instance,  always  has  concealed 
about  him  or  stamped  on  his  stationery  the 
armorial  device  of  some  noble  English  or 
Dutch  ancestor,  while  the  New  Euglander 
who  had  not  one  noble  forefather  on  board 
the  "Mayflower "  is  at  his  wit's  end  for  a 
genesis.  But  the  man  in  the  South  is  an 
autochthon  in  his  feelings.  Under  provocation 
he  can  always  trace  his  descent  from  a  Vir- 
ginia ancestor,  but  for  a  generation  back  of 
this  he  caros  not  a  baubee.  Socially,  he  is 
complete.  He  has  only  to  live  up  to  the  past. 
Naturally  he  is  neither  progressive,  nor  imi- 
tative, but  he  is  original.  The  commercial- 
ism, thrift  and  theories  of  the  North  are  co- 
extensive with  modern  civilization;  the  ar- 
rogance and  paganism  of  the  vulgar  West  are 
but  a  rude  reproduction  of  the  old  Roman 
spirit  that  expressed  itself  in  imperialism, 
architecture  and  vice.  But  the  principles, 
prejudices  and  conceits  of  the  Southern  gen- 
tleman cannot  be  duplicated  on  this  earth. 

His  principles  are  ready  made.  They  are 
the  ones  his  grandfather  bequeathed  his 
father.  New  conditions  hamper  him.  which 
is  only  so  much  the  worse  for  the  conditions. 
IMinciplos  cannot  be  modified,  especially  if 


you  have  them  from  Virginia  forefathers.  So 
that  when  this  man  reduced  his  soft  wool 
hat  to  an  uncompromising  derby,  and  aban- 
doned his  flaring  bow  tie,  as  individual  in  hue 
as  the  color  of  his  eyes,  for  an  austere  little 
black  string  cravat,  he  felt  that  he  had  made 
the  only  concessions  possible  to  new  condi- 
tions. His  prejudices  are  not  identical  with 
ills  principles,  but  their  demands  upon  his 
conscience  are  as  imperative.  He  is  as  true 
to  them  as  a  leopard  is  to  his  spots.  He  has 
been  known  to  forsake  a  principle,  but  a 
prejudice,  never.  He  tells  them  off  rever- 
ently, as  a  monk  does  his  beads.  If  he  were 
less  generous  they  would  make  of  him  a 
demon,  but  the  prejudices  of  a  noble  man  are 
also  noble.  He  may  despise  an  enemy  with 
unchristian  fervor,  but  he  is  never  an  assas- 
sin. His  idea  of  virtue  is  sometimes  oblique, 
but  he  will  not  steal  nor  bear  false  witness. 
Ilis  judgment  is  often  erratic,  but  he  is  never 
false  to  his  ideal  of  justice. 

In  his  conceits  alone  does  he  permit  him- 
self to  vacillate.  To-day  he  is  conceited  be- 
cause of  the  favor  in  a  fair  woman's  eyes;  to- 
morrow, over  some  political  success;  if  dis- 
aster overtakes  him,  he  is  proud  because  he 
can  endure:  if  fortune  smiles  upon  him,  he 
compliments  himself  upon  being  able  to 
bring  to  pass  fortune.  Always  he  is  the 
author  of  his  own  fate.     For  this  man  to  be 
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lacking  in  manly  conceit  would  be  an  anom- 
aly, a  day  without  a  sun,  a  night  without 
stars. 

Intellectually  he  is  not  inquisitive.  But  his 
credulity  compensates  for  his  lack  of  curios- 
ity. He  knows  more  than  any  other  man 
would  believe.  He  is  neither  metaphysical 
nor  practical,  but  he  has  the  romantic  mind. 
Unless  his  wings  of  fancy  have  been  clipped 
by  collegiate  training,  he  is  nearly  always  a  sort 
of  wildcat  orator,  given  to  bombast  and 
mixed  metaphors,  but  redeeming  himelfwith 
occasional  flights  of  fancy  as  sweet  as  a 
lark  singing  above  a  green  meadow  hazy  in 
the  mists  of  an  April  morning.  If  he  is  a 
well  read  man  he  is  sure  to  tell  you  that  he 
prefers  "Noctes  Ambrosianae  "  to  any  other 
book.  If  he  is  not  a  well  read  man,  he  pos- 
■  sesses  a  sort  of  temperamental  omniscience 
which  enables  him  to  discuss  the  books  you 
have  read  with  a  certitude  and  freedom  un- 
embarrassed by  the  fact  of  liis  ignorance. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  distinguished  Georgian 
published  a  very  conservative  book  entitled 
"  Our  Brother  in  Black."  A  wave  of  purple 
indignation  passed  over  the  South.  Men  who 
never  saw  the  book  wrote  long  articles  con- 
demning it  and  anathematizing  the  author. 
Twelve  years  were  required  to  accustom 
them  to  the  title  of  that  book.  Of  its  con- 
tents they  are  ignorant  to  this  day. 

Socially  the  Southern  man  believes  in 
castes,  because  he  is  not  revolutionary.  He 
will  not  interfere  with  the  natural  distinc- 
tions in  human  society  and  calls  the  man 
who  does  an  anarchist.  He  is  conservative; 
in  his  subconsciousness  he  would  even  pre- 
fer a  monarchical  form  of  government,  pro- 
vided the  king  was  derived  from  Virginian 
ancestry. 

As  a  citizen,  he  is  a  patriot  in  war,  and  a 
political  pessimist  in  time  of  peace.  He  turns 
backward  the  pages  of  his  country's  history, 
lingering  with  tender  affection  over  each 
glorious  achievement,  regretting  the  past,  de- 
spising the  present.  There  is  much  to  sup- 
port his  claim  that  he  furnished  most  of  the 
brain  power  for  the  governing  of  this  nation 
"  before  the  War,  suh."  Since  the  War,  he 
has  been  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  lack 
of  something  to  govern.  But  with  all  his 
limitations   he  has  those  positive  qualities  of 


personal  force  and  self  respect  which  will  go 
to  make  him  the  future  statesman  of  his 
country.  At  present  he  is  as  determined  as 
a  Czar  to  be  master  of  the  South.  He  is  a 
conscientious  Jesuit  when  it  comes  to  means 
*for  this  end. 

Spiritually,  he  is  in  the  bosom  of  his 
Church.  He  is  not  blown  about  by  any  wind 
of  doctrine.  His  minister  does  his  religious 
thinking.  He  is  a  straight  out  Baptist,  or 
Presbyterian,  or  Methodist.  And  while  he 
is  sometimes  tried  for  moral  shortcomings, 
this  man  is  rarely  arraigned  for  heresy.  Tlie 
orthodoxy  of  his  grandfather  abides.  His 
faith  is  bounded  only  by  his  powers  of  imag- 
ination. But  there  is  one  thing  he  believes 
more  stedfastly  than  any  other  doctrine, 
human  or  divine— this,  that  he  was  born  a 
gentleman,  is  a  gentleman,  and  always  will 
he  one.  If  every  other  man  comes  to  despise 
him,  he  never  despises  himself;  nor,  in  the 
midst  of  any  dishonor,  does  he  lose  that  sub- 
lime confidence  in  his  possible  integrity.  If 
he  discovers  himself  debauched,  he  reforms, 
turns  over  a  new  leaf,  and  forgets  the  past. 
No  other  man  has  such  confidence  in  the 
clean  page  as  he.  He  resorts  to  it  with  cheer- 
ful frequency:  not  that  he  falls  from  grace 
oftener  than  other  men,  but  that  he  for- 
gives himself  oftener.  And  the  hope  of  a 
noble  ideal  springs  eternally  in  his  breast, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  mortal  shortcom- 
ing. 

In  fact,  he  has  an  affinity  for  ideals,  and 
in  him,  therefore,  there  is  a  protest  against 
certain  phases  of  the  civilization  now  get- 
ting itself  born  in  the  South.  Mammon  does 
not  lead  him  sub  iugo,  and  the  material  de- 
velopment of  the  country  does  not  yet  enlist 
liis  unreserved  enthusiasm.  Sometimes  he 
is  represented  as  lazy,  when  really  his  inact- 
fvity  is  due,  in  a  degree,  to  the  fact  that 
modern  ideas  do  not  command  his  unqualified 
assent,  reverence,  and  sympathy.  Indeed,  if 
the  new  order  would  assimilate  him  easily,  it 
must  discover  to  him  ideals  which  look  be- 
yond mere  money-getting.  Perhaps  this  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  the  crassness  and 
vulgarity  of  materialism  will  seriously  af- 
fect the  form  and  content  of  this  new  civili- 
zation and  redeem  it  from  the  reproach  which 
justly  attaches  to  it  elsewhere.     If  he  con- 
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forms  at  ;ill,  it  may  well  be  lliat  tlic  con- 
formity will  be  perfunctory,  and  that,  ulti- 
mately, his  elemental  instincts  will  rise 
against  existing  conditions  and  demand  an 


(irdcr  with  room  in  it  for  austorer  and 
nobler  ideals— noble  always,  though  some- 
times a  bit  Quixotic. 

ROCKMART,    Ga. 


Evolution  of  Religion  in  Japan. 

By  Michel  Revon,   LL.D  ,   Lit.D., 


Recently  Pkofessck  in  the  Imtekial  Umveksiiy  of  Jatan 
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EVOLUTION   is  the  word   that  explains 
not  only  the  political  and  social  status 
of  Japan  to-day,  but  also  the  change 
that  is  going  on  in  the  religion  of  her  people. 

After  seven  years'  observation  of  the  reli- 
gious movements  now  to  be  seen  there,  one 
can  be  in  no  doubt  of  the  changes  that  the 
modern  scientific  attitude  is  nialdug  in  the 
old  religious  beliefs  of  Japan.  'I'lie  tendency 
of  the  modern  Japanese  mind  is  toward  ag- 
nosticism. An  interesting  effort  is  now  be- 
ing made  by  some  of  the  more  tlioughtful  to 
adapt  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy  to  the 
religion  of  Buddha— and  the  two  coalesce 
surprisingly  well,  for  Buddhism  is  at  bottom 
only  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  mystic 
form,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  superstition, 
and  this  extra  element  of  superstition  is  rap- 
idly disappearing,  so  far  as  the  educated 
classes  are  concerned. 

This  interpretation  of  Buddhism  by  mod- 
ern science  seems  likely  to  increase  some- 
what the  hold  on  Japan  that  the  Buddhist 
priests  first  gained  by  explaining  that  the 
Shinto  gods  were  reincarnations  of  Buddha. 

The  new  scientific  spirit  is  entering  even 
into  Shintoism,  the  original  religion  of  Ja- 
pan and  the  faith  to-day  of  the  Emperor  auu 
of  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened Japanese  who  are  not  already  pru- 
nounced  atheists.  The  strength  of  Shintoism 
to-day  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  it  made  a  determined  contesc 
with  Buddliisiii  for  designntjou  as  the  State 


religion  of  Japan.  Neither  succeeded,  how- 
ever, and  it  has  been  decreed  recently  chat 
no  religion  whatever  shall  be  taught  \:\  the 
public  schools. 

It  is  a  fact  tliat  the  word  "  Buddhism  "  no 
longer  has  a  definite  significance  in  Japan. 
Many  who  through  life  are  Shintoists  ask 
when  dying  for  Buddliist  burial — sometimes 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  more 
gorgeous  than  the  Shinto  ceremonial.  Many 
others  are  Buddhists  only  in  name,  and  athe- 
ists in  fact.  From  that  stage  there  is  every 
gradation  back  to  the  complete  and  literal 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
Saka-Munyi. 

This  new  and  increasing  tendency  toward 
agnosticism  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  .fapan,  and  actual  converts 
have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  population.  Many  who  embrace  it 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
vance of  western  civilization  drop  it  when 
they  encounter  the  miracles  of  which  it  tells. 
Some  have  been  known  to  adopt  it  tempo- 
rarily for  the  sake  of  learning  the  language. 
The. attitude  of  another  class  is  indicated  by 
a  pamphlet  written  some  years  ago  in  which 
it  was  seriously  explained  that  Christianity 
was  very  good  for  the  western  people,  as  it 
helped  to  restrain  them  from  murder  and 
robbery  and  the  other  great  black  sins  to 
which  they  were  naturally  addicted,  but 
that  the  Japanese  needed  no  such  religion, 
for  thev  were  naturallv  good. 


The  Economical  Condition  of  Porto  Rico. 


By  Lucas    Ainadeo. 


PORTO  RICO,  the  most  eastern  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  measures  about  100 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  40  from 
north  to  south.  It  has  an  area  of  3,897 
square  miles,  most  of  which,  both  the  low- 
lying  coast  lands  and  the  high  lands  of  the 
loftiest  mountains,  is  adapted  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

A  large  number  of  ports  and  bays  offer  an 
easy  and  safe  shelter  to  vessels;  and  the 
mountain  system  of  the  island,  which  feeds 
innumerable  rivers  and  streams,  extends 
from  east  to  west  in  a  series  of  pic- 
turesquely diversified  summits  on  wuich  a 
tropical  vegetation  flourishes  throughout  the 
year.  Fertile  and  abundantly  watered  val- 
leys stretching  between  the  mountains  lend 
a  brighter  green  to  the  landscape;  and  its 
flora,  one  of  the  most  varied  in  America, 
altho  pitilessly  maltreated  by  the  reckless 
hand  of  man,  includes  virgin  forests  of  the 
fragrant  cedar,  the  accitillo  and  the  gigantic 
and  balsamic  tabonucos;  together  with  a 
large  number  of  trees  useful  for  timber,  and 
Innumerable  plants  applicable  to  the  uses  of 
medicine  and  the  industrial  arts. 

Its  fauna  contains  neither  beasts  of  prey 
nor  venomous  reptiles;  and  Its  subsoil,  rich 
In  minerals,  among  which  are  gold,  argentif- 
erous lead,  copper,  iron  and  plumbago,  re- 
mains unexplored. 

Its  mean  temperature,  ranging  on  the 
coasts  from  85  to  90  Fahrenheit,  remains  in 
the  high  lands  between  40  and  77  degrees  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  These  altitudes 
are  exempt  from  the  epidemic  diseases  which 
in  tropical  climates  are  so  destructive  to 
the  life  of  the  foreigner,  who,  whether  he 
belong  to  the  races  of  the  North  or  to  those 
which  people  the  west  of  Europe,  finds  in  the 
mountains  of  Porto  Rico  an  environment 
adapted  to  his  physical  constitution,  and  one 
in  which  his  descendants  can  live  and  thrive 
without  losing  any  of  their  ethnical  charac- 
teristics. 

And  if  this  noteworthy  fact  be  true  In  the 
present  comparatively  backward  state  of  the 
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island,  the  more  certainly  will  it  be  so  in  the 
now  not  far  distant  day  when  easy  means 
of  communication  will  enable  those  favored 
regions  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  modern 
civilization. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  without  fearing  to  be 
accused  of  exaggeration,  that  few  countries 
on  the  globe  are  superior  to_  Porto  Rico  in 
the  physical  conditions  that  facilitate  labor 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth;  but  if  those 
titles,  and  others  of  a  social  and  economic 
character,  which  will  be  considered  further 
on  In  this  article,  should  be  insufficient  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  American  people 
in  so  highly  favored  a  land,  its  fortunate 
geographical  position  will  no  doubt  do  so, 
making  it  an  obligatory  stopping-place  for 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  that  must  spring 
up  at  no  distant  date  with  the  opening  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  other  interoceanic 
communication  which  the  geuius  of  this 
great  civilization  will  succeed  in  establish- 
ing between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans. 

If  from  the  physical  aspect  of  the  islandi 
we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  its  economic 
condition  we  find  the  situation  of  Porto  Rico 
to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of  many  simi- 
lar countries  of  considerably  larger  size. 

Her  population,  should  a  careful  census  be 
taken,  would,  we  believe,  reach  a  million  in- 
habitants, making  her  one  of  the  most  dense- 
ly populated  countries  in  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  densely  populated  In  this 
hemisphere.  Her  Industrial  area  embraces 
about  375,000  acres,  planted  with  coffee  and 
sugar-cane,  which,  at  the  present  time,  are 
her  principal  products.  Her  cultivated 
meadows,  which  give  pasture  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  cattle  of  a  superior  quality,  cover  ap- 
proximately 500,000  acres;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  125,000  acres  are  occupied  in  the 
cultivation  of  other  products,  such  as 
tobacco,  plantains  and  grains  of  different 
kinds. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  cultivation 
of  cocoa  has  been  reintroduced  into  the  is- 
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land  with  satisfactory  results,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  being  considered  equal  to  the  best 
produced  on  the  Southern  continent;  and 
i^any  factories  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco,  whose  products  rival  the 
best  of  Cuba. 

i'orto  llicu  has  many  distilleries,  hat  fac- 
tories, chocolate  and  match  factories,  whose 
products  are  constantly  increasing  in  quan- 
tity and  improving  in  quality. 

Her  industrial  system  answers  at  present 
to  the  type  of  the  isolated  or  independent 
producer,  but  there  is  an  evident  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  business  enter- 
prises to  accept  the  principles  of  association 
and  the  cliauges  in  the  labor  syiitem  result- 
ing therefrom,  a  disposition  which  will  trans- 
late itself  into  acts  the  day  on  which  the 
tinancial  condition  of  the  island  shall  change. 

In  the  interior  of  Porto  Rico  waterfalls 
abound,  which  may  be  utilized  for  industrial 
purposes;  and  in  addition  to  its  virgin  forests 
aud  phosphate  deposits  it  has  rich  salt 
mines  and  hot  springs  of  accredited  curative 
virtues  in  a  great  number  of  maladies. 

As  a  natural  curiosity  of  the  island  the  ex- 
istence may  be  mentioned  of  a  laj-ge  subter- 
ranean river,  which  has  been  explored  to  a 
considerable  distajuce,  which  flows  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  between  the  districts 
of  Ciales  and  Mauati,  and  which  probably 
empties  into  the  sea  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  coast. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of 
Porto  ilico  is  lacking  in  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  this  deplorable  fact  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  her  resources 
aud  to  her  progress. 

Uappily  the  new  situation  will  supply  this 
want,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  many 
years  Porto  iiico  will  have  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  communication  which  will  serve  to 
stimulate  her  industries  and  enable  her  to 
develop  her  great  resources. 

Having  recourse  to  ligures,  which  are 
often  the  most  convincing  arguments,  it  may 
be  confidently  stated  that  the  colfee  crop  of 
the  current  year,  but  for  the  recent  deplor- 
able hurricane,  would  reach  700,000  quintals 
ajid  the  sugar  crop  80,000  tons,  with  their 
corresponding  proportion  of  molasses  aud 
rum. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  coffee  plantations  of  the  is- 
land do  not  contribute  to  the  contingent  of 
pix)ducts  above  mentioned,  as  they  are  of  re- 
cent formation;  so  that  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  within  a  few  years  this  production  wili 
be  considerably  increased,  even  with  the  de- 
fective agricultural  methods  at  present  in 
use. 

With  better  methods  of  cultivation  this 
crop  would  exceed  a  million  quintals  for  the 
same  extent  of  territory  uow  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  iu 
Porto  Kico  certain  coffee  plantations  will 
frequently  yield  as  much  as  02  to  75  quintals 
to  the  acre,  which  shows  plainly  how  greatly 
the  yield  of  our  plantations  may  be  increased 
by  the  application  of  scientillc  methods,  now 
thiit  agronomy  may  fortunately  be  counted 
among  the  exact  sciences. 

And  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  coffee 
is  applicable  also  to  sugar  cane,  which,  un- 
der conditions  favorable  to  its  cultivation, 
and  with  an  abundant  water  supply,  could 
easily  be  made  to  yield  from  5  to  6  hogs- 
heads a  cwtTc/a— that  is,  from  37  to  40  hogs- 
heads an  acre. 

The  tobacco  crop,  limited  this  year  by  the 
situation  created  by  the  lack  of  a  market, 
will  not  reach  the  amount  hoped  for;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  calculate  its  total  amount. 
This  product  has  a  great  future  in  the  is- 
land in  the  not  far  distant  day,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  when  free  trade  with  the  meti-opoiis 
shall  be  established;  an  event  which  seems 
logically  inevitable. 

The  value  of  the  annual  exports  of  Porto 
Kico  in  the  last  ten  years  fluctuates  be- 
tween IS  aud  10  millions  of  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  oiiicial  statistics;  but  there  is  good 
grouud  for  believing  that  these  flgures  are 
inexact  and  that  her  exports  have  exceeded 
them  considerably. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  property  of 
tlie  island,  counting  the  amount  of  her  ex- 
ports and  of  her  home  consumption,  may  be 
estimated  at  from  $120,000,000  to  $125,000,- 
000,  including,  as  is  natural.  In  this  estimate 
the  value  of  her  uncultivated  land  and  of  her 
virgin  forests. 
Her  total  urban  wealth,  including  her  pub- 
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lie  buildiugs,  is  estimated  by  competent  au- 
tliorities  at  $30,000,000;  and  the  total  amount 
of  her  wealth  in  sheep  and  cattle  at  $8,000,- 
000.  If  these  estimates  are  even  approxi- 
mately exact  we  shall  have  a  total  of  $156,- 
000,000  as  the  value  of  her  stable  wealth 
(riqueza  fija). 

Statistics  which  are  rigorously  exact  give 
the  amount  of  the  debt  resting  on  this  total 
of  stable  wealth  in  June,  1898,  as  only  $20,- 
000,000.  The  floating  debt,  resulting  from 
business  transactions,  is  estimated  by  the 
most  competent  authorities  among  business 
men  at  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000, 
against  which  is  to  be  set  the  circulating 
capital  employed  in  the  general  business  and 


industries  of  the  island.  From  the  figures 
just  given,  it  is  seen  that  the  stable  wealth 
(riqueza  fija)  of  Porto  Rico  is  mortgaged  to 
an  amount  only  slightly  exceeding  an  eighth 
of  its  value.  Some  of  the  mwst  prosperous 
among  civilized  countries  frequently  have 
their  land  mortgaged  to  a  third  part  of  the 
value  which  it  represents;  altho  it  is  also 
true  that  to  this  very  fact  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  the  prosperity  which  those  coun- 
tries enjoy. 

To  all  that  has  been  said  Is  to  be  added  the 
fact  that  Porto  Rico  has  no  debt  resting  on 
her  treasury;  and  tliat  there  is  scarcely  a 
municipality  in  the  island  whose  finances  are 
burdened  with  a  debt. 

Utuado,  Porto  Rico. 


The  Last  of  an    Hundred  Years. 


By  Emma  Herrick  Weed 
Year    stands    at   the   postern 


THE    Old 
gate 

And  gropes  for  the  latch  with  his 

fingers  cold. 

Without  the  shades  of  his   liinsmen 

wait. 

And  twelve  from  the  belfry  tower  is  tolled. 

While,  the  shout  of  acclaim  for  the  young 

king  nears— 
"  The  Year— the  last  of  an  hundred  years!  " 

He    has    doffed    his    crown   and    his    purple 

dress ; 

He  has  handed  over  the  palace  keys: 

Unheeded  slipped  through  the  teeming  press. 

As  a  wreck  down  a  hollow  of  tossing  seas. 

And  the  shout  is  the  shout  that  a  dreamer 

hears — 
"  The  Year— the  last  of  an  hundred  years!  " 

A  moment  he  halts— and  the  dim  eyes  close; 
And  a  goodly  company  round  him  throng; 
Again  through  his  veins  Youth's  hot  blood 
flows, 
It  is  May  in  the  woods  with  shimmer  and 
song! 
And  he  flings  about  him  like  golden  pence, 
The  days,  in  his  splendid  opulence. 

Then  the  houri,  Summer,  red-lipped,  comes 
by, 


All   sweet   as   the   rose   with   an   hundred 
leaves. 
There  are  jasmine  stars  in  a  perfumed  sky- 
There  are  dawns  of  opal  and  yellow  eves. 
And  she  leans  toward  him  with  lilied  grace. 
And  her  tresses  of  amber  sweep  his  face. 

A  shiver— a  whirl  of  leaves  let  go — 
And  a  wind  with  a  cry  like  the  cry  of  the 
sea: 

White  dusk  of  a  world  with  falling  snow — 
And  the  tramp  of  the  ebb-tide's  cavalry! 

And  now  in  a  trance  his  senses  swim. 

And  he  smiles  at  tlie  voices  calling  him. 

"  All  hail  to  the  heir!    And  again,  all  hail!  " 
Time's  great  key  turns  in  its  massive  lock. 

A  light— like  the  light  of  the  Holy  Grail- 
Gleams   white  on  the  face  of  the  belfry 
clock. 

Then  a  silence  falls.     'Tis  the  charmed  hour 

The  crown  of  the  aloe  has  burst  in  flower! 

Hark  to  the  clang  of  the  postern  gate! 

And  the  beating  of  wings  adown  the  night! 
He   has  gone  where  his  shadowy   kinsmen 
wait. 

In  the  wind  of  his  passing  flares  the  light! 
And  comes  to  his  reign  of  smiles  and  tears. 
The  Year— the  last  of  an  hundred  years! 

Saniord  Corners,  N,  V. 


The  Kid; 


By  John  Selkirk. 


1 


T  will  be  conceded  that  the  front  seat  of  a 
London  'bus  (I  speak  of  the  prehistoric 
daj's  before  garden  seats,  when  you  la- 
boriously climbed  by  tlie  aid  of  a  strap  over 
a  circumference  of  muddy  wheel  to  a  narrow 
shelf  beside  the  driver)  is  an  excellent  posi- 
tion in  which  to  take  the  air,  and  to  attain  a 
pitying  view  of  pedestrian  humanity;  per- 
haps it  is  not  so  generally  regarded  as  a 
happy  coign  of  vantage  from  which  to  survey 
the  human  drama.  Nevertheless,  from  such 
a  seat  I  once  witnessed  a  series  of  scenes 
which  began,  as  is  the  way  with  life,  in  pleas- 
ant comedy  and  culminated  in  somber  trag- 
edy. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  ago,  and  the  'bus  ran 
beiween  the  Bank  and  the  "  Lord  Nelson  "  on 
the  Old  Kent  Road.  My  friend  Marston  lived 
on  the  Old  Kent  Iload,  where  he  had  lately 
bought  a  particularly  unremunerative  prac- 
tice, to  which  he  had  added  a  cheap  surgery 
which  was  even  less  remunerative  than  the 
practice  proper,  because  its  work  was  very 
largely  gratuitous.  1  was  young  and  poor, 
and  the  pound  a  week  which  I  drew  from 
Marston's  surgery  was  of  moment  to  me, 
though  I  fear  1  gave  him  little  in  return  for  it 
beyond  a  highly  variegated  incompetence. 
However  that  may  be,  I  did  my  work  with 
spirit,  and  if  Marston  was  dissatisfied,  he  did 
not  say  so. 

Every 'night  I  caught  my  'bus  at  the  corner 
of  London  Bridge,  and  as  1  was  invariably 
punctual,  it  so  happened  that  I  found  myself 
sitting  beside  the  same  driver,  who  by  and 
by  came  to  look  for  me.  He  answered  to  the 
name  of  Jim,  having  apparently  no  use  for 
a  surname.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered, 
clean-shaved  man  of  about  forty,  very  red 
about  the  jowl  from  long  exposure  to  every 
kind  of  weather,  with  iron-gray  hair  cut  so 
miraculously  close  that  it  presented  a  surface 
almost  as  smooth  as  broadcloth.  He  had 
been  in  the  army,  and  had  seen  service  as  a 
youth  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  brought  back 
from  that  strange  land  nothing  so  far  as  I 
could  discover  but  a  fixed  contempt  for  the 


physical  proportions  of  his  French  allies.  One 
eminent  French  general  he  graphically  de- 
scribed as  "  a  pen'north  of  cat's  meat  on  a 
skewer,"  and  another  as  "  a  beer-barrel  on  a 
pair  of  toothpicks."  From  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Jim  had  a  gift  of  epigram,  which 
was  sharpened  by  daily  controversies  with 
the  stolid  draymen  and  the  rat-faced  coster- 
mongers  who  impede  the  traffic  of  the  Old 
Kent  Road. 

My  first  overtui'es  of  friendship  with  Jim 
were  not  conspicuously  successful.  I  offered 
him  a  cigar  of  that  particular  variety  war- 
ranted to  light  with  a  bright  blue  flame,  to 
sputter  like  a  damp  squib,  and  to  bring  per- 
spiration to  the-  manliest  brow — the  only 
variety,  1  may  incidentally  remark,  which  1 
could  afford,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
'■  fenny  Pickwicks."  Jim  looked  at  it  critic- 
ally with  his  head  askew,  and  replied  blandly, 
'•  No,  thank  you,  sir,  I  usually  smokes  to- 
bacco," which  was  clearly  meant  for  a  criti- 
cism and  a  rebuke.  This  remark  occasioned 
a  coldness  between  us,  which  lasted  for  a 
week,  at  the  end  of  which  period  1  had  be- 
come so  humbled  in  spirit  by  the  use  of 
Fenny  Pickwicks  that  I  had  taken  to  a  dis- 
reputable briar  pipe.  Jim  observed  the 
change  with  satisfaction,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  congratulate  me.  "  I  knew  you'd  'ave  to 
come  to  it,"  he  remarked.  "  You  see,  you  do 
know  what's  in  your  pipe,  but  only  them  as 
makes  'em  knows  what's  in  those  things  j'ou 
used  to  smoke."  Having  thus  reUeved  his 
mind,  Jim  became  quite  genial  and  friendly, 
and  the  progress  down  the  Kent  Road  was 
made  quite  triumphal  by  the  unusual  bril- 
liance of  the  invective  which  he  hurled 
against  the  impeders  of  the  traffic. 

My  first  approach  to  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Jim  occurred  on  this  wise. 
Half-way  down  the  Old  Kent  Road  is  a  small 
and  dingy  street  called  Carey  street,  com- 
posed of  decaying  houses  let  out  in  tenements 
to  laboring  folk.  The  street  leads  nowhere  in 
particular,  and  has  no  distinctive  feature, 
unless  it  be  the  unusual  number  of  children 
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wlio  contrive  a  paradise  in  its  gutters.  I 
lonud  after  a  while  that  Jim  always  stopped 
iiis  'bus  at  Ibis  street,  for  no  ostensible  reason 
that  1  could  discern.  No  one  got  out,  no  one 
gut  in;  probably  no  one  liad  ever  been  known 
to  get  out  or  in  at  that  particular  spot;  yet 
the  'bus  always  stopped,  and  the  conductor 
called  "  Carey  street,"  with  an  air  of  expecta- 
tion and  mild  surprise.  At  last  I  asked  him 
why  Jie  always  stopped  the  'bus  at  Carey 
street. 

••  Ah,  that's  a  little  secret,"  he  said  wi-th  a 
grin.  "  You  use  your  eyes  to-morrow  night 
and  maybe  you'll  see." 

1  used  my  eyes  accordingly,  and  this  is 
what  1  saw.  On  the  first-floor  window  of  the 
'  tirst  house  in  the  street  a  bright  light  burned, 
and  at  the  uncurtained  window  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  tiny  child  were  visible.  Be- 
hind the  child  stood  a  woman,  holding  a  lamp 
m  one  hand.  The  other  hand  was  laid  upon 
the  child's  tangled  curls.  It  was  a  perfect  lit- 
tle picture  framed  in  the  darkness  of  the 
uiglit.  Jim  leant  forward  on  his  box,  his 
face  wonderfully  softened  and  tender,  and 
waved  his  whip  to  the  child,  and  the  child 
responded  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand.  Such 
a  liny  hand;  so  frail  and  thin;  such  a  tiny 
child,  too,  with  vivid,  laughing  eyes  set  in  a 
poor,  pinched  face. 

"  That's  the  kid  and  the  missis,"  said  Jim, 
proudly. 
•'  on  rightV  "  called  the  conductor. 
"  liight  you  are,"  replied  Jim. 
The  heavy  'bus  began  to  creak,  and  the 
horses  strained  on  the  slippery  stones.     The 
lamp  was  withdrawn  from  the  window,  but 
the  child's  little  white  hgure  could  still   be 
discerned.    Then  we  moved  off  into  the  tur- 
bulent road,  and  it  was  as  though  a  curtain 
had  fallen  on  a  drama. 

Jim  was  very  silent  for  some  minutes,  no 
doubt  being  employed  in  digesting  his  happi- 
uetes,  and  chewing  its  sweet  cud.  When  he 
began  to  speak  again  he  treated  me  as  a  per- 
son of  whose  sympathy  he  was  sure,  but  for 
whose  limited  range  of  experience  he  had  a 
profound  contempt. 

•  You  ain't  married,  of  course,  sir— whos, 
there,  mare!— an'  you  don't  know  what  it 
means.  'Tis  a  wonderful  thing  for  softening 
a  rough  chap,  as  p'raps  you'll  hud  some  day, 
tho  you  ain't  rough  like  me— of  course  not. 


I've  had  a  rough  life,  lived  hard  and  coarse, 
an',  what's  worse,  lived  all  alone,  cooking  my 
little  bit  o'  food,  an'  washin'  my  bit  o' 
clothes— till  1  met  Nora.  Oirish,  Nora  was; 
sewed  in  a  cook-shop,  an'  the  tirst  time  I  saw 
her,  1  says,  says  i,  '  That's  the  girl  for  me,' 
-But  she  wasn't  so  easily  got — whoa,  there, 
mare!—"  Lord  Nelson— Trafalgar  iload,  right 
you  are  "—not  so  easily  got,  as  1  was  saying, 
for  a  lot  of  fellows  thought  the  same  thing  as 
me.  Says  she,  '  You've  been  a  sodger,  an' 
I've  no  faith  in  sodgers;  you've  been  after 
too  many  women  in  your  time,  like  the  rest 
ou  'em.'  Says  1,  '  I've  never  asked  no  woman 
to  marry  me  before,  an'  I'll  never  ask  no 
other  but  you.'  '  You'll  tell  me  you'll  take  to 
drink  if  1  don't  'ave  you,  I  suppose,'  says  she, 
with  a  laugh;  '  they  all  does.'  Says  I,  '  I'll  not 
say  what  I'll  do  if  you  don't  'ave  me,  be- 
cause 1  means  to  'ave  yuu,  and  that's  a  cold- 
drawn  fact.  An'  as  for  the  drink,  I'm  pretty 
nigh  a  teetotaler  now,  an'  I'll  be  one  alto- 
gether if  you  says  the  word.'  So  things 
weut,  on  an'  off,  so  to  speak,  as  is  the  way 
wi'  folk,  till  one  Sunday  1  fair  nailed  her.  i 
got  the  loan  of  the  uniform  as  1  used  to  wear 
—never  mind  how  1  got  it— an'  i  took  a  day 
off  and  weut  to  see  her.  '  Who  are  you,  sodger 
man'.' '  says  she,  smiling  imperent  at  me.  *  I'm 
tile  man  as  has  come  to  marry  you,'  says  1, 

•  an'  you  won't  see  a  better  in  a  day's  march.' 
No  good  playin'  the  'umble  with  women  like 
Nora,  you  know,  sir;  that's  where  young  fel- 
lars  in  love  most  always  maxe  a  mistake. 

Up,  guards,  an'  at  'em,'  is  the  sorter  motto  I 
believe  in.  '  Well,'  she  says,  serious,  '  I  don't 
believe  as  I  shall.    An'  if  I  could  trust  you, 

Jim '   .'  You  can,'  says  1.  '  I've  been  trusted 

wi'  the  best  'orses  in  the  service  this  three 
years  back,  an'  there's  no  one  on  the  road 
taken  better  care  on  'em,  neither.'  '  You  ain't 
got  a  bullet  nor  anythink  o'  that  kind  con- 
cealed about  your  person,  'av  you'/ '  says  she. 

•  1  wouldn't  like  a  maimed  man  by  any  sorter 
chanst.'  '  1  '.ave  not,'  says  1.  '  I'm  sound  in 
wind  and  limb,  an'  there  ain't  a  driver  in  any 
street  o'  London  wi'  a  bigger  'eart,  nor  a  lone- 
lier.' An'  at  that  she  stopped  laughing  all  on 
a  suddeu,  and  begun  to  cry,  an'  before  she 
know'd  where  she  were  an'  'ow  it  'appened, 
I  'ad  'er  in  my  arms.  So  we  was  married,  an' 
then  there  came  the  little  kid— 'im  as  you  saw 
a-waving  at  the  winder." 
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I  noticed  that  Jim's  voice  brol<e  a  Httle  at 
this  point.  Then  he  stooped  down  as  tho 
he  h^ad  a  great  discovery  to  communicate,  and 
said  in  a  strenuous  whisper,  "  A  wonderful 
softenin'  sorter  thing  is  a  little  kid.  Wonder- 
ful! Makes  you  feel  weak  an'  'appy  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  manner  o'  speakin'.  Whoa, 
there,  mare!  "  And  the  wheels  grated  against 
the  curb,  and  our  journey  was  at  an  end  for 
that  night. 

A  week  later,  when  I  climbed  to  my  seat  on 
the  'bus,  I  Avas  suri)rised  to  find  a  woman 
sitting  beside  Jim,  for  it  was  a  night  of 
streaming  rain,  when  I  myself  should  not 
have  ridden  outside  if  there  had  been  room 
inside.  The  woman  was  decently  dressed, 
and  as  the  lamplight  Struck  her  face  I  saw 
a  pair  of  dark  eyes  and  a  mass  of  auburn 
hair.  Jim  observed  my  glance,  and  giving  me 
a  nudge  in  the  ribs  that  might  have  caused 
discomfort  to  an  ox,  winked  his  left  eye 
slowly,  and  remarked,  "  the  missis."  When 
the  'bus  moved  on  he  favored  me  with  five 
minutes'  soliloquy  on  some  aspects  of  a  'bus- 
driver's  life  not  generally  known. 

"  Why  is  the  missis  out  on  sich  a  night  as 
this?  "  said  he.  "  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  On  fine 
nights  'tain't  no  use,  because  genelmen  like 
you  is  sure  to  want  the  box-seat,  an'  there 
ain't  no  chanst  for  a  faymale.  So  M^hen  me 
an'  the  missis  wants  a  few  words  together  we 
chooses  a  wet  night,  an'  most  always  we  'as 
the  front  0'  this  'ere  old  caravan  to  ourselves.' 
You  see,  sir,  there  ain't  much  time  for  wliat 
you  might  call  domestic  conversation  in  a 
'bus-driver's  life.  Up  every  morning  at  five, 
ready  to  start  outer  the  yard  at  six,  back  to 
the  yard  agen  at  midnight,  then  the  'orses  to 
be  seed  to,  and  maybe  in  bed  at  one  o'clock. 
Why,  sir,  there's  many  a  driver  'asn't  seen 
the  color  o'  his  children's  eyes  for  years,  for 
they're  asleep  when  he  goes  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, an'  they're  asleep  when  he  comes  home 
at  night,  an'  if  'e'd  to  take  a  'appy  davit 
whether  they  were  blue  or  brown  he'd  be 
puzzled.  Likewise  'tis  a  lonely  life  for  a 
faymale,  as  you  may  guess.  So  me  an'  the 
missis  agreed  that  if  there  was  anythink  us 
particular  wanted  to  say,  this  was  the  plan  o' 
saying  it.  There's  many  wet  nights  in  the 
year,  thank  God.  an'  I  wish  there  was  more 
on  'em  for  the  sake  0'  the  missis,  tho  I  allow 
'tis  'ard  on  the  "orses." 


At  this  point  Jim  turned  as  much  of  his 
back  as  he  could  upon  me,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  missis.  Heaven  only  knows  what 
they  talked  about,  but  there  was  much 
whispering,  and  little  happy  gusts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  once,  I  could  swear,  a  kiss.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  little  woman  was  inordi- 
nately proud  of  the  big  ex-soldier.  There  was 
roguery  and  love  in  every  glance  of  those 
dark  eyes;  and  with  what  open  admiration 
she  watched  his  liandling  of  the  horses,  and 
with  what  an  air  of  maternal  solicitude  she 
turned  the  collar  of  his  cape  up  round  his 
ears,  and  with  what  pretty  secrecy  she 
slipped  into  his  pocket  a  little  packet,  no 
doubt  containing  some  particular  delicacy 
meant  to  tempt  an  appetite  by  no  means 
oellcate.  All  this  was  in  the  vein  of  the  most 
delightful  domestic  comedy,  and  it  made  me 
feel  as  though  I  rode  on  an  enchanted  'bus. 
along  some  leafy  road  of  Arcady,  with 
glimpses  of  silver  pools  and  cool,  sunlit 
glades,  and  flutes  and  dancing  shepherds,  and 
far  off  flashings  of  Eden  gates— instead  of  the 
Old  Kent  Road  on  a  very  rainy  autumn 
night. 

At  last  I  was  permitted  to  take  a  humble 
share  in  the  conversation,  for  when  we  were 
about  a  quarterof  anhour  distant  from  Carey 
street,  Jim  asked  a  question  about  the  "  kid." 
Was  he  "  orl  right?"  He  was  "  orl  right." 
Init  my  ear  caught  a  tremor  in  the  woman's 
voice  as  she  replied.  Jim  laughed  happily, 
however,  and  turning  to  me  said.  "  You've 
seen  the  kid  at  the  winder,  an'  so  I  feel  as  if 
you  soT'ter  know'd  'im,  sir.  Eh,  but  he's  a 
rare  un.  is  the  kid.  Bless  you,  he'll  play  all 
day  wi*  his  little  tin  sodgers,  an'  march  'em 
up  an'  down  like  the  Iron  Dook  hisself.  'Tis 
my  belief  he's  a  born  general,  for  he  cares  for 
naught  but  sodgers  and  fightin'.  He's  a  won- 
derful instinct  for  wliat  oughter  be  done  in 
an  emergency.  '  Bring  up  them  cavalry! '  he 
calls  in  his  little  piping  voice:  'let  them  in- 
fantry work  round  on  the  enemy's  flank, 
form  lines,  and  charge  at  the  double  with  the 
bagouet.  an'  we've  got  'em.  Hurray  for  old 
England!'  he  cries;  and  down  across  the 
counterpane  he  moves  his  forces,  an'  before 
that  fiery  charge,  as  the  books  say.  the  other 
side  goes  to  everlasting  smash.  You  see,  he's 
not  been  very  well  lately,  an'  that's  why  I 
mentioned  the  counterpane,  because  he's  been 
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iu  bed  a  deal.  But  he's  as  strong  as  a  young 
'orse  in  his  speerit,  an'  as  for  brains,  there 
ain't  no  stronger  anywhere.  That's  so,  ain't 
it,  missis?  " 

"  That's  sb,"  she  replied,  rather  tremu- 
lously. 

"  An'  we'll  make  a  sodger  of  him  some  day, 
won't  we,  missis?" 

"  Some  day,"  she  replied,  like  a  patient 
echo. 

"  An'  not  a  common  sodger,  either,  mind 
you,"  said  Jim.  "  He's  worth  more  than  that 
—not  that  I  have  a  word  to  say  against  com- 
mon sodgers,  bein'  one  myself.  But  he's  got 
brains,  an'  its  brains  as  does  it.  I'll  live  to 
see  him  riding  into  London  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  a  colonel,  at  the  least,  an'  I'll  give 
him  the  salute  from  the  top  0'  my  'bus  as  he 
goes  down  the  street,  with  the  trumpets 
sounding,  an'  he'll  look  up  at  me  an'  say, 
'  Ah,  that's  my  old  dad  what  first  taught  me 
all  about  sodgering.'  Whoa,  there,  mare!  Eh, 
but  he's  a  rare  un,  is  the  kid." 

Jim's  face  was  all  aglow,  but  his  wife's 
face  was  quite  pale,  and  I  think  it  was  not 
the  raindrops  alone  that  made  her  eyelashes 
glisten  so.  We  were  nearly  at  Carey  street. 
We  stopped,  as  usual,  and  this  time  there 
was  actuallj'  some  one  to  dismount.  The 
light  shone  in  the  window,  and  I  could  see 
the  child  waving  his  tiny  hand,  as  he  did 
every  night  as  the  'bus  stopped  at  the  corner 
of  the  street.  Upon  the  golden  curls  there 
rested  a  sixpenny  soldier's  hat.  No  doubt  he 
was  busy  with  his  games  of  war  upon  the 
counterpane,  n'ust  as  Jim  had  described  the 
scene. 

A  week  or  two  later,  as  I  was  leaving  Mars- 
ton's  surgerj',  a  woman.  Closely  muffled  in  a 
shawl,  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm.  It  was 
Jim's  wife. 

"  May  I  come  iu  a  moment?  "  she  said. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  I  said.  "  Is  anything 
wrong  with  Jim?  " 

"  Not  with  Jim,"  she  said.  Then  she  began 
to  weep,  with  that  despairing  sort  of  quiet 
weeping  which  means  so  much  more  than  the 
loudest  outburst  of  grief. 

"  'Tis  the  kid,  sor,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  "Tis  little  Jim.  He's  been  ill  so  long,  an'  now 
I  foar  he's  -dying.  An'  I  dare  not  tell  his 
father.  Jim's  that  wrapt  up  in  him,  'twould 
break  his  heart.    An'  being  out  all  day  upon 


his  'bus,  he  never  sees  the  kid  as  I  see  him. 
Eh,  but  he's  a  brave  child,  is  little  Jim,  God 
'elp  'im.  Never  a  word  of  complaint  before 
his  father;  he  saves  himself  up  all  day,  so  to 
speak,  that  he  may  be  bright  when  his 
father  comes  home." 

"  But  Jim  has  often  told  me  how  strong 
he  was,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Yes,  he  knows  no  better,  poor  fellow.  An' 
I've  never  told  'im.  You  remember  that  night 
upon  the  'bus,  sor,  when  Jim  was  talkin'  of 
the  kid  being  a  great  sodger  some  day? 
That's  'ow  he's  allers  talkin',  an'  I  'aven't 
the  'eart  to  stop  'im.  But  I  can't  keep  it  up 
no  longer.  My  'eart's  fair  broken.  TTiis 
whole  year  I've  kep'  it  up,  a-knowin'  all  the 
time  that  the  darlin'  would  never  leave  that 
little  bed  o'  his  by  the  winder.  O,  sor,  if 
you'd  jest  come  to  see  'im,  for  the  love  0' 
God,  so  that  when  he's  gone  I  might  tell 
Jim  I'd  done  everything  I  knowed  for  'im!" 

Of  course,  I  went  at  once.  The  room  in 
Carey  street  where  Jim  lived  was  small,  but 
singularly  neat  and  clean.  A  bright  fire 
burned;  pictures  of  various  battles,  cut  out 
of  the  illustrated  papers,  were  fastened  on 
the  walls;  close  under  the  window  was  a 
little  bed.  The  child  tried  to  raise  himself 
as  we  entered.  He  thought  that  his  father 
had  come  home,  and  began  to  speak  in  an 
animated  voice,  but  with  obvious  effort. 

"  Daddy,"  he  began,  "  the  English  has  won 
another  great  and  glorious  victory.  They 
shelled  the  trenches  at  daybreak,  an'  then 
took  them  at  the  point  0'  the  bagonet.  I'd 
like  to  show  you  how  it  was  done,  daddy;  but 
it's  so  dark,  an'  I'm  so  sleepy— an'  I  think— 
I'll  wait  till  morning." 

Poor  little  man!  So  he  was  tired,  and  it 
was  getting  dark,  and  he  would  wait  till 
morning.  Not  the  dim,  gray  morning  of 
Carey  street,  I  thought.  I  laid  him  back 
gently  on  his  pillow,  and  altho  at  first  the 
child  was  a  little  afraid  of  me,  I  think  he 
Avas  relieved— for  the  first  time  in  his  short 
life,  perhaps— to  know  that  it  was  a  stranger 
and  not  his  father  that  stood  beside  him.  It 
must  have  been  terribly  hard  work,  many  a 
time,  for  the  child  to  play  up  to  his  part,  to 
talk  of  battles  and  charges  with  that  tiny, 
tired  voice,  every  day  growing  tinier  and 
weaker. 

"You're   a    doctor,    ain't    you?"    said    he. 
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"  Father's  told  me  of  them.  They  helps  the 
wounded  under  fire,  don't  they?  Let's  pre- 
tend I'm  one  0'  the  wounded." 

So  we  pretended,  one  of  us,  at  least,  know- 
ing that  it  was  no  pretence,  but  grim  real- 
ity. 

"  Let  me  have  my  little  hat,  an'  my 
sword,"  he  said.  "  Father  liltes  to  see  me 
with  them  when  he  comes  home."  The  six- 
penny soldier's  cap,  and  the  gay  wooden 
sword  were  laid  beside  the  pillow.  Then  I 
left  him,  with  a  strange  vision  before  my 
eyes  of  midnight  battlefields,  where  men  lay 


quiet  as  little  Jim  was  lying,  with  the 
swords  they  would  wield  no  more  lying  on 
their  wounded  breasts. 

The  next  night  when  I  sat  beside  Jim  on 
the  'bus  he  gave  me  no  greeting.  He 
glanced  at  me  with  stony  eyes— eyes  in 
which  the  man's  whole  agonized  soul  leapt 
to  view  in  an  instant.  When  I  reached 
Carey  street,  I  liuew  the  reason,  though  in- 
deed it  was  already  too  plain.  Simultane- 
ously Jim  and  I  turned  our  faces  to  that 
window  where  we  had  so  often  seen  the  face 
of  the  child.    The  blind  was  drawn. 

London,  England." 


Two  Views  of    the   Boer. 

By  Curtis  Brown. 


WITH  the  purpose  of  giving  the  readers 
of  The  Independent  at  first  hand 
better  views  of  the  character  of  the 
Boer,  I  consulted  a  number  of  missionaries 
now  returned  to  England  and  others  well 
acquainted  with  Dutch  history  and  life.  One 
of  these  men  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Pummel, 
who  has  lived  long  among  the  Boers  and 
takes  a  different  view  of  them  from  what  is 
usually  held.    He  says: 

"  Common  fairness  to  the  Boer  alone  com- 
pels one  to  set  down  a  few  of  the  points  in 
his  favor,  forgotten  or  totally  disregarded  in 
the  attaclcs  made  upon  him  by  the  British 
press  in  the  interests  of  the  capitalists  in  the 
Transvaal.  He  has  been  described  as  a  liar, 
as  mean,  and  as  cruel  to  the  blacks.  As  to 
the  first,  I  have  not  found  him  so.  That  he 
is  close  in  money  matters  is  true,  but  it  is 
less  due  to  meanness  than  to  a  distaste  for 
show  or  gaudiuess.  I  have  frequently  been 
at  the  homes  of  Boers— men  of  wealth— and 
found  these  houses  furnished  in  the  plainest 
style— a  kitchen  with  no  pictures  on  the  wall, 
the  family  gathered  about  a  rough  table, 
seated  like  children  here  in  school,  on  plain 
forms.  Yet  it  was  not  from  narrowness,  nor 
from  a  desire  to  hoard  money,  but  simply 
from  an  inclination  toward  plainness— a  feel- 
ing  that  ornaments   would   be  only    in   the 


way. 
"  Stories  havt' 


boon  told  and  retold  about 


his  alleged  cruelty  to  the  blacks.  Some  of 
them  may  be  true,  but  it  would  be  bitterly 
unfair  to  judge  a  race  by  the  acts  of  individ- 
uals. The  Bofer's  attitude  toward  the  black 
is  one  of  necessary  firmness.  Of  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  black  man  in  Africa  and  of  his 
inhuman  cruelty  you  can  form  no  idea.  To 
make  an  equal  of  him,  to  trust  him,  would 
mean  only  a  repetition  of  the  outrages  and 
massacres  which  have  happened  in  the  Trans- 
vaal already,  and  of  which  the  Southern  States 
of  America  have  had  a  taste.  The  course 
that  the  Boer  has  taken  with  the  black  is  a 
sensible,  but  not  a  cruel  one. 

"  What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  Boer 
after  the  war  it  is  difficult  to  say.  To  leave 
him  armed  will  mean  continual  plotting  in 
the  exercise  of  his  hatred  for  England— a 
hatred  well  grounded  in  abuse  and  double 
dealing— but  to  disarm  him  will  mean  to 
leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  blacks,  num- 
bering nearly  2.000,000,  as  compared  with 
300,000  whites.  As  for  the  tales  of  oppression 
told  by  outlanders.  the  most  of  them  have 
come  from  Johannesburg— the  hot-bed  of  re- 
bellion against  the  Boers  and  hatred  of  their 
government.  To  the  Englishman  in  the 
Transvaal  the  thought  that  the  country  is 
not  his  own  is  galling.  The  sight  of  a  strange 
flag  waving  over  him  is  much  the  same,  in  ef- 
fect, as  that  of  a  red  rag  on  a  bull.  The 
stories   published    in   the   English   press,    in- 
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spired  in  such  sources,  have  been  very  wide 
of  the  truth,  and  I  have  been  liept  busy  try- 
ing, in  some  measure,  to  disprove  them. 

"  The  English  cry  over  the  franchise  is  more 
than  unjust.  The  law  of  the  South  African 
Republic  gives  every  alien  who  will  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  after  two  years  a  vote  for 
the  second  Volksraad— which  arranges  all 
public  works— and  after  a  residence  of  seven 
years  and  on  payment  of  £2,  a  vote  for  the 
first  Volksraad  and  for  president.  Surely 
this  system  of  franchise  is  as  just  as, that  of 
England.  For  when,  I  ask  you,  shall  we  be 
allowed  a  vote  for  the  House  of  Lords?  But 
the  outlander  has  no  wish  for  the  franchise. 
To  take  the  oath  he  has  no  thought,  aud  feels 
most  loath  to  forego  his  own  nationality." 

Other  missionaries  and  men  of  affairs  who 
know  the  Transvaal  situation  thoroughly 
from  having  resided  there,  give  the  follow- 
ing testimony: 

"  A  criticism  of  the  Boer  begins  with  i  his 
private  life,  which  is  unclean.  With  a  sanc- 
timonious expi-ession  and  quoting  Scriptural 
texts,  he  will  falsify  and  cheat  to  the  last 
farthing.  In  cultivation  he  is  inferior  to  the 
common  yeoman  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
averse  to  progress  and  superstitious  to  a  de- 
gree, fearful  especially  of  venturing  out  at 
night  through  a  terror  of  '  witches.'  He  loves 
best  to  think  of  himself  as  an  ante-type  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  and  believes  that  he  holds 
a  special  dispensation  to  destroy  the  Philis- 
tines—to him,  the  blacks  and  the  Britons. 

"  His  black  servants—'  apprentices,'  as  he 
calls  them,  but  serfs  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses—dread him  with  cause.  From  him  they 
receive  nothing  but  cruelty,  often  unspeak- 
able in  its  barbarity.  There  was  a  case  that 
became  notorious  where  two  Kaffir  girls,  hav- 
ing committed  some  slight  offense,  were 
stripped,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  then 
beaten  with  rawhides  until  their  flesh  was 
literally  cut  away  from  the  bone  in  places. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  '  simple,  pastoral 
Boer.'  His  simple  wife  stood  by,  meanwhile, 
watching  the  necessary  correction  with  quiet 
satisfaction.  When  it  was  ended,  she  fetched 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water  which  stood  on  the 
fire  and  deliberately  poured  it  over  the  tor- 
tured girls,  to  accentuate  their  sufferings,  if 
possible. 

"  But    the     blacks'  reason    for     complaint 


against  the  Boer  does  not  end  with  his 
cruelty.  He  stands  stedfastly  in  the  way  of 
their  moral  advancement,  and  to  him  they 
are  as  animals.  If  he  believes  that  they  have 
souls,  he  makes  no  effort  to  minister  to  them, 
but  grinds  them  down  to  a  brute  level  and 
keeps  them  there.  He  refuses  to  allow  the 
black  man  to  walk  on  the  same  foot  path  that 
he  himself  uses,  he  condemns  him  to  carry 
a  '  pass '  and  to  wear  a  humiliating  badge, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  he  allowed  him 
to  marry— and  even  now  he  can  only  take  a 
wife  after  payment  of  $15  to  the  Government. 
There  are  700,000  blacks  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  Dutch  Reformed— that  is,  the  Boer- 
Church  is  making  "no  attempt  whatever  to 
advance  their  moral  or  spiritual  welfare." 

Tlie  outlanders  with  whom  I  spoke  voiced 
substantially  the  same  complaints:  The  Im- 
purity of  the  Boer  Government  and  the  whole- 
sale bribery  and  maladministration  which 
follows  in  its  train,  foremost  among  the 
counts  being  the  coddling  of  ".concession- 
naires,"  the  system  of  "  self -centered  "  mines, 
which  rob  the  shop  keepers  in  the  towns  of 
the  miners'  patronage,  and  the  unjust  method 
of  taxation,  whereby  the  outlander,  although 
not  possessed  of  the  franchise,  pays  some- 
thing like  25  per  cent,  of  the  taxes,  as  com- 
pared with  about  2%  per  cent,  paid  by  the 
burgher.  They  complain  of  general  discrim- 
ination against  Englishmen  by  reason  of  their 
nationality  alone;  of  studied  insolence  on  the 
part  of  Boer  officials,  of  the  subordination  of 
the  English  language  in  favor  of  the  Dutch, 
and  of  an  iniquitous  system  of  police.  They 
claim  that  the  war  is  justified  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  it  means  the  salvation  of  Johan- 
nesburg, where,  they  declare,  enterprise  is  at 
a  standstill  on  account  of  the  Government's 
stubborn  stand  regarding  the  franchise.  They 
admit  their  unwillingness  to  give  up  their 
British  citizenship,  but  claim  that  as  the  out- 
lander is  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
city  of  Johannesburg,  and  as  his  interests 
are  being  injured  by  the  present  system  of 
government,  he  is  entitled  to  some  voice  in 
the  local  administration  of  affairs  in  that 
city. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Boers,  opinions  dif- 
fer widely.  Some  believe  that  they  will 
"  trek  "  further  inland,  others  that  they  will 
go  about  their  old  vocations,  accepting  the 
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situation  with  sullenness  and  bequeathing  to 
their  children  a  legacy  of  hate;  that  the 
Transvaal  will  be  a  second  Ireland,  and  never 
a  source  of  strength  to  England.  Still 
others  maintain  that  prejudice  has  been  care- 


fully nurtured  by  Kruger  and  his  allies  in  the 
present  and  the  former  generation,  but  that 
it  will  die  out  after  the  war  and  will  not  be 
a  trait  in  the  character  of  following  genera- 
tions of  Boers. 

London,  England. 


(    i 


The  Decadence  of  Illustration. 

By  Tudor  Jenks 

0\V  ridiculously  small  they  make  iu.sLes  iliul  are  addressed  through  the  eye. 
tlie  eyes  of  needles  nowadays  !  "  au  illustrator  is  one  who  makes  pictures, 
says  the  old  lady  in  John  Leech's  also,  but  with  the  primary  purpose  of  pleas- 
picture,  as  she  liuds  difficulty  in  threading  mg  the  intellectual  faculties  already  ad- 
a  modern  needle.  And  this  satire  comes  to  dressed  by  the  author's  text, 
me  in  warning  as  1  prepare  to  say  my  say  The  dihereuce   between   the   work  of  tho 


H 


about  current   illustrating. 

But  with  the  cheering  rellection  that  I  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  to  belong  to  a  past  gen- 
eration, and    therefore    may    yet    be  heard 


two  draughtsmen  may  be  slight,  and  it  may 
be  enormous.  Variation  in  the  nature  of  the 
text  for  which  pictures  are  made  may  great- 
ly affect  the  detiuitious.    A  book  addressed 


without    the    accusation    of   old    fogyism,    I     largely  to  the  esthetic  side  of  the  mind    may 
shall  go  on  with  my  mild  adversions. 

Beating  about  the  bush  is  no  gain  to  either 
writer  or  reader;  and  therefore  let  me  an- 
nounce my  theorem  at  once:  Illustrators  of 
to-day    are    for    the    most   part   pursuing   a 


permit  the  artist  to  be  truly  au  illustrator 
while  remaining  essentially  the  artist. 
■•  Lorua  Doone  "  is  au  instance  of  a  book  that 
will  permit  of  both  kinds  of  illustrative 
work.    Throughout  the  text  there  is  a  par- 


wrong  ideal.    They  have  departed  from  the  allel   insistence   upon   the   esthetic  and   the 

faith  of  their  fathers,  and  the  departure  is  dramatic.    One  can  readily  imagine  two  il- 

into  error.  lustrators    to    make    pictures    for    "  Lorua 

Before  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  my  be-  Uoone  "—one  presenting  a  series  of  views,  of 

lief,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  prob-  arrangements  of  light  and  shade,  of  masses 

able  outcome  of  a  persistence  in  their  pres-  and    of    lines,    of    "  color "    and    of    values, 

ent  course,  pausing  only  to  define  what  that  the  other  showing  a  set  of  dramatic  com- 

present  course  is.    '  positions,   of  character-studies,   of   interpre- 

The  present  day  illustrator  has  become  a  tive  pictorial  comment.    In  a  case  of  such 

picture-maker  instead  of  an  interpreter.  He  co-operation  both  would  fairly  be  "  illustra- 

considers  his  text  only  as  a  starting  point  tors;"  and  yet  the  lirst-meutioned,  the  "  ar- 

from  which  he  may  view  the  possibilities  of  tist "  would  be  primarily  an  artist.    The  fact 

pictorial    embellishment.    He    selects,    as    a  tliat  he  could  be  fairly  called  au  illustrator 

passage  or  an  incident  suitable  for  illustra-  would  be  due  to  an  accident— the  accident 

tion,  whatever  seems  to  him  best  adapted  that  •'  Lorna  Doone  "  is  written  by  an  artist 

to  his  object— the  production  of  a  drawing  iu  words. 

that  will  shed  glory  and  honor  upon  him-  The  second— the  maker  of  dramatic  corn- 
self  as  an  artist  rather  tlian  as  au  illustrator,  positions— is,   to  my  mind,   the  true  "  illus- 

But  is  not  au  illustrator  an  artist  ?    Yes;  trator."    He    alone    truly    illustrates,  sheds 

but  an  artist  is  not  necessarily  an  illustra-  new  light  upon  the  book.    The  essential  part 

tor.    Let  tis  define  these  terms  in  a  way  to  of  tbe  novel  is  the  story.    The  mise  en  scene 

bring  out  the  distinction.    An  artist  is  one  is  embeUishment,  and  to  embody  this  em- 

who  makes  pictures,  with  the  primary  pur-  bellishmeut  in  pictures  as  well  as  In  words 

pose  of  pleasing  the  eye  and   the  esthetic  is  to  ornament  au  ornament.    The  scenery  [a 
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not  the  essential  part  of  an  opera  or  a  drama. 
It  lends  charm,  and  is  an  aid  to  the  effect, 
no  doubt;  but  the  scene-painter  is  not  a 
dramatist,  nor  truly  even  an  interpreter  of 
the  drama. 

The  actor,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  "  illus- 
trator "  and  interpreter  of  the  dramatic  text. 

Now  the  present  tendency  of  so-called  il- 
lustration is  to  exaggerate  the  purely  pic- 
torial, to  emphasize  the  "  scene-painting,"  to 
represent  rather  than  to  interpret. 

I  began  by  speaking  of  John  Leech,  and 
will  cite  him  now  as  an  example  of  the  old 
style — the  true  method  of  interpretive  illus- 
trating. A  comparison  of  his  work  for  the 
Punch  of  his  day  with  the  work  of  modern 
artists  in  the  same  field  will  at  once  show 
how  widely  the  new  method  differs  from  the 
old. 

The  present-day  "comics"  are  compositions 
which  fulfil  their  purpose  if  they  are  pleas- 
ing drawings.  Any  pretty  face  will  suit  any 
of  the  "  shes "  in  the  dialogues.  Any  well 
groomed  gentleman  will  serve  as  interlocu- 
tor. One  looks  upon  hundreds  of  these  lit- 
tle pictures,  and,  behold  ! — they  are  as  if 
they  had  never  been.  They  are  dead  things, 
and  fade  away  to  come  no  more. 

How  different  the  experience  with  Leech's 
characters  !  Each  one  lives.  From  the 
bawling  baby  to  the  octogenarian,  each  has 
personality,  and  is  stamped  upon  the  mem- 
ory as  is  the  face  one  sees  in  daily  life.  The 
modern  artist  may  excel  in  "  composing " 
masses;  but  the  older  artist  composed  in- 
dividuals. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  !  The  modern  ar- 
tist draws  correctly  from  the  living  model, 
and  his  picture-folk  are  lay-figures;  the  older 
Illustrator  drew  (less  correctly,  often)  from 
pure  imagination,  and  his  picture-folk  live. 

Now  do  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  sweeping  assertions  are  meant  to  ap- 
ply to  all  artists,  old  and  new.  We  talk  in 
generalities  because  life  is  too  short  for  ex- 
cepting exceptions.  But  in  the  general,  these 
statements  will  be  f«und  justified. 

In  mathematical  reasoning  the  method  of 
extremes  is  useful;  pei'haps  it  may  here 
serve  our  turn.  Take  the  crude  pictures 
made  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  to  accompany  his 
"  Bab  Ballads."  Even  these,  I  claim,  are 
better  illustrations,  have  more  vitality,  and 


more  of  creative  imagination  than  the  elab- 
orate half-tone,  photographic  pictures  of 
which  current  magazines  furnish  only  too 
many  examples. 

Take  another  Gilbert— Sir  John,  the  great 
English  illustrator.  What  illustrations  to 
Shakespeare  compare  in  imaginative  power 
with  his  drawings  for  the  Staunton  edition  ? 
What  moderh  artist  can  compete  in  the 
grotesque  with  Ernest  Grisetorwith  Dor6— 
the  misunderstood,  underrated  Dor6  ?  And 
even  Cruikshank— the  overrated  Cruik- 
shank— was,  at  his  best,  a  fair  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  few  moderns  who  dare 
venture  into  his  field.  Where  are  the  worthy 
successors  of  "  Pluz,"  of  F.  O.  C.  Darley  ?— 
for  tho  Gordon  Browne,  the  son  of  the  for- 
mer, is  modej'u,  he  is  really  the  representa- 
tive of  his  father's  school  of  art. 

The  style  has  changed.  Led  astray  by  the 
French  school  of  academic  drawing,  mis- 
taught  by  art-schools,  driven  by  competition 
with  reproduced  paintings,  the  modern  il- 
lustrator no  longer  illustrates.  He  is  become 
a  maker  of  pictures,  a  painter  in  petto. 
Thus,  failing  of  paintei'ship,  he  is  a  spoiled 
illustrator. 

To-day  the  art-schools  are  turning  out  hun- 
dreds of  capable  copyists,  with  now  and  then 
the  accidental  by-product  of  an  illustrator. 
Few  graduate  art-students  know  what  an  il- 
lustration means.  It  might  be  an  excellent 
discipline  to  let  each  one  take  a  course  of 
*'  Henry  Esmond  "  with  Du  Manner's  illus- 
trations as  a  suggestion  of  what  it  signifies 
when  one  speaks  of  an  illustrated  book.  The 
Fliegende  Blatter  also  would  give  them  an 
idea  of  what  an  illustration  is.  Lane's 
"Arabian  Nights,"  Barley's  "  Margaret  "  and 
Thackeray's,  Leech's,  even  Doyle's  work 
would  also  help  to  develop  any  truly  illus- 
trative talent  that  the  art-school  course  had 
failed  to  arouse. 

Unless  there  comes  a  change,  the  public 
will  cease  to  care  for  illustrations.  They 
will  never,  of  course,  cease  to  find  pleasure 
in  pictures.  But  they  will  discover  that  a  di- 
vorce between  text  and  pictures  will  be  no 
loss  to  either,  and  then  farewell  to  illustra- 
tion. 

Already  illustration  pure  and  simple  is 
being  degraded  to  serve  only  the  trivialities 
of  literature.    Works  of  real  literary  art— 
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the  strongest  deliverances  in  fiction,  in  poe- 
try, in  the  drama,  in  belles-lettres— are  pub- 
lished without  illustrations  by  preference. 

If  the  reader  is  not  convinced  by  this 
hasty  presentation  of  an  important  subject, 
let  him  ask  himself  what  illustrations  are 
treasured  in  his  own  mind.  Do  they  belong 
to  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  ago, 
or  are  they  modern  ? 


Pictures  were  never  so  numerous;  illus- 
trations are  relatively  rarer  every  day. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  pleaded  that  illus- 
tration is  a  great  art;  an  art  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation; an  art  the  scope  of  which  is  co- 
extensive with  literature,  and  an  art  that  is 
in  danger  of  degradation  if  not  of  extinct- 
tion.  Will  not  some  more  authoritative 
voice  be  raised  in  its  behalf  ? 

New  York  Cnv. 


The  "Right  People." 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 


WHEN  any  new  movement  is  being 
urged  upon  a  reluctant  society  it  is 
unquestionably  important  to  have 
it  taken  up  by  "  the  right  people." 

If  the  right  people  would  only  come  for- 
ward and  show  us  how  wise,  reputable  and 
dignified  the  new  movement  was,  we  should 
all  assuredly  sanction  it. 

Since  anno  domini,  and  doubtless  long  be- 
fore, we  have  been  waiting  for  the  right  peo- 
ple, as  the  lad  for  the  brook  to  run  dry;  but 
not  in  these  two  thousand  years  has  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  study  further  into  the  nature 
of  new  movements  and  their  advocates,  and 
see  if  ever  these  right  people  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  come  forward  in  the  initial 
steps  of  progress. 

The  right  people  certainly  did  not  take 
up  Christianity  at  the  start;  it  remained  for 
later  centuries  to  develop  the  sagacious  mis- 
sionaries who  made  it  their  first  business  to 
convert  kings— and  women. 

The  Christian  '•  movement  "  was  as  hope- 
lessly in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people  when 
It  began  as  ever  happened  to  the  wildest 
theories  of  later  years. 

There  seems  to  be  a  striking  coincidence 
in  the  appearance  of  this  desultory  crowd  of 
irregulars  in  the  front  ranks  of  society's  ad- 
vance. 

They,  the  untaught,  unbalanced,  unwashed, 
the  misfits  and  broken  sets,  the  hopelessly 
wrong  people,  are  always  showing  up  on  the 
top  of  the  wave;  and  the  worthy  well-ad- 
justed pillars  of  society,  our  current  guides 
and  leaders,  the  estimable  right  people,  make 


a  poor  second  or  a  lingering  third  in  every 
new  advance. 

Is  there  not  a  confusion  of  terms  involved 
in  our  ideas  on  the  subject  ?  Precisely  what 
do  we  mean  by  "  right  ?  " 

Society  has  its  natural  laws,  and  when  we 
find  a  thing  to  invariably  happen  it  is  worth 
considering  whether  that  is  not  after  all  the 
proper  way. 

What  we  mean  by  "  the  right  people  "  is 
the  kind  who  are  successfully  established 
at  present,  who  are  in  harmony  with  exist- 
ing systems;  who  fully  appreciate  and  ably 
use  the  conditions  in  which  they  live.  They 
are  right  people,  perfectly  right,  in  their  day 
and  generation. 

But  the  principles  and  processes  of  the  fu- 
ture are  different  from  those  of  the  present, 
whether  it  be  in  religion  or  science,  me- 
chanics or  politics. 

The  mind  adjusted  smoothly  to  the  methods 
of  to-day  cannot  see  the  need  of  change.  By 
virtue  of  present  success  it  Is  unfitted  for 
foreseeing  the  future;  and  this  in  proportion 
to  the  scope  of  the  change  proposed. 

Small  practical  immediate  changes  of 
gradual  and  profitable  introduction  may  be 
grasped  by  the  right  people;  but  the  big 
sweeping  changes,  changes  in  principle 
which  involve  wide  loss  for  greater  gain— 
these  are  left  perforce  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  wrong  people. 

The  mind  that  is  in  structure  and  habit 
fitted  to  the  to-be  customs  of  a  later  age  is 
thereby  rendered  hopelessly  unfit  for  prac- 
tital  success  to-day. 
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Wliile  Stephenson  labored  to  perfect  his 
eugiue  he  could  not  successfully  compete 
with  the  ruddy  stage  driver. 

Stage  drivers  were  right  people  before  en- 
giueers  came  in. 

Columbus  was  a  wrong  person,  a  hopeless 
minority  of  one,  until  he  found  what  he 
wanted. 

We  as  stlffnecked  colonists  were  wrong 
people  once,  right  only  after  success. 

Right  people  cannot  lead  new  movements, 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  Wrong  peo- 
ple can  and  must  and  always  will.  Put  the 
new  wine  of  scientific  discovery  into  the  old 
bottles  long  used  only  to  receive  religious  rev- 
elation, and  the  method  of  thought,  the  at- 
titude of  mind,  so  long  maintained,  react  in- 
cessantly on  the  new  truth  and  change  it  to 
its  harm. 

The  Caivinist  turned  Darwinist  has 
changed  his  faith  only  by  a  single  letter,  re- 
placing the  '■  doctrine  of  election "  by  the 
"  theory  of  selection,"  and  looking  on  with 
as  much  complacency  to  see  the  majority  of 
mankind  struggled  with  and  survived  as  his 
grandfather  did  to  see  them  damned. 

This,  bitterness  bred  of  a  moral  distinc- 
tion contaminates  our  scicntihc  feeling  to- 
ward the  processes  of  social  evolution.  We 
look  upon  the  "  unfit "  as  we  used  to  look 
up6n  the  unrighteous,  and  consider  "  elim- 
ination "  as  a  form  of  punishment. 

Survival,  conversely,  becomes  in  our  eyes 
a  virtue,  and  we  consider  the  success  of  a 
person  or  class  as  proof  of  its  desirability. 

Our  terminology  is  new,  the  ideas  we  claim 


are  new,  but  our  state  of  mind  is  as  old  as 
religious  intolerance. 

Scientific  truth  does  not  have  to  be 
preached  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
docs  not  carr^^  with  its  exposition  any  feel- 
ing of  blame  for  the  unbeliever. 

Another  common  illustration  of  this  old 
bottle  effect  is  in  the  yet  visible  influence 
of  the  military  and  predatory  periods  upon 
the  industrial. 

In  the  primitive  past  gain  was  obtained  by 
us  through  violence  or  guile  on  our  part 
and  loss  on  another's.  We  helped  ourselves 
to  the  flora,  and  preyed  upon  the  fauna  with- 
in reach,  and  throve  thereby. 

From  the  spoils  of  the  chase  to  the  spoils 
of  war  was  a  natural  step  and  a  short  one, 
and  to  this  late  day  the  habit  holds. 

We  know,  as  far  as  new  facts  can  force 
themselves  upon  old  brains,  that  the  gains 
of  an  industrial  age  are  not  won  nor  taken, 
but  made;  and  that  such  gains  involve  no 
loss,  but  need  for  best  production  conditions 
of  peace  and  profit  for  all. 

Yet  the  old,  old  habit  of  mind  remains  in 
full  action;  the  influence  of  thousands  of 
years  is  not  outgrown  in  a  day;  and  we  still 
go  forth  to  hunt  for  gain,  to  fish  for  gain,  to 
chase  it,  seize  it,  fight  for  it,  get  it  away  from 
each  other,  regardless  of  the  injury  to  the 
"  foe  "—whom  we  now  call  a  "  competitor." 

In  business,  as  in  politics,  we  are  still 
prone  to  feel  that  "  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils;  "  and  this  dribbling  poison  from  the 
oldest  of  old  bottles  goes  far  to  ruin  all  our 
strong  new  wine. 

New  York  City. 


New   Methods   in   Art   Education. 

By  Sophia  Antoinette^Walker. 


M 


ETHODS  in  such  Education  in  Art  as 
may  come  in  touch  with  all  the  peo- 
ple, beautifying  daily  life  in  the 
house  and  in  the  streets  and  reacting  on  the 
commercial  success  of  our  manufactures,  are 
naturally  of  wider  interest  than  the  methods 
of  our  Art  Schools.  Not  that  they  are  more 
important— for  art  education,  like  all  edu- 
cation,  is  "  a  pyramid  which  stands  on  its 


apex,"  and  the  highest  taste  and  culture 
sends  its  impulse  through  the  whole  fabric— 
but  they  are  of  kindred  importance  and  of 
more  general  interest — and  no  great  gulf 
divides  them. 

The  lesson  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood is  the  lesson  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
artist  and  the  art-craftsman,  and  while  some 
of  our  noblest  painters,  as  Mr.   George  de 
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Forest  Brush,  are  bending  their  efforts  to 
emphasize  the  socialism  of  art  in  our  art 
schools,  at  the  basal  end  of  the  pyramid, 
great  changes  are  destined  to  be  wrought  in 
the  public  schools  by  bringing  the  teaching 
of  drawing  and  manual  training  into  line 
with  other  studies  in  accordance  with  what 
is  known  of  the  physiology  of  mind  and  the 
development  of  the  child.  The  "  self  activ- 
ity "  of  the  child  does  not  end  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Mr.  Hubbard  finds  in  the  Roycroft 
success  proof  of  the  value  of  kindergarten 
methods  ai^plied  to  manufacture,  and  the 
"  art  impulse  "  which  psychologists  tell  us  is 
inherent  as  a  play-impulse  in  all  children,  has 
been  made  by  various  wise  educators  the 
basis  of  art  training  away  beyond  childhood. 
Prof.  William  R.  Ware  gave,  some  years  ago, 
the  key  to  his  phenomenal  success  in  teach- 
ing, in  the  following  words:  "  It  is  the  dis- 
tinction and  privilege  of  the  student  of  archi- 
tecture that  his  work  from  the  very  begin- 
ning is  controlled  by  the  same  considerations 
that  are  ultimately  to  govern  him  in  the 
larger  fields  of  architectural  composition. 
While  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  who 
work  with  natural  forms,  have  to  defer  the 
study  of  composition,  which  is,  in  all  the  arts, 
the  ultimate  artistic  endeavor,  until  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  natural  forms  and  skill 
in  the  representation  of  them  have  been  ac- 
quired, the  student  of  architecture  may 
practice  his  inventive  and  creative  faculties 
from  the  beginning."  But  to-day,  "  learn- 
ing tnrough  doing,"  art-training  through 
composition,  in  which  Professor  Ware  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  architecture,  is  the 
keynote  of  other  educators  who  do  not  think 
it  needful  that  the  painter  or  sculptor  defer 
the  study  of  composition  until  after  skill  is 
gained.  Instead  of  gaining  skill  through  com- 
position, like  the  fortunate  students  of  Pro- 
fessor Ware.  The  work  of  Professor  Arthur 
Dow  of  Brooklyn  in  teaching  students  to 
draw  through  linear  composition  is  beyond 
all  computation  valuable,  especially  as  he  in- 
fuses into  it  the  leaven  of  real  art  feeling. 
But  the  powers  of  comparison  and  judgment 
required  in  his  work  are  not  found  in  little 
children.  While  the  methods  of  Prof.  J. 
Liberty  Tadd,  of  Philadelphia,  tend  to  build 
up  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  through 
an  art  manual  training  in  the  nascent  period, 


Professor  Ware  and  Professor  Dow  have  art 
first  in  their  minds;  Professor  Tadd's  work 
is  rather  in  the  line  of  fundamental  educa- 
tion through  an  art-manual  training.  As 
such  it  appeals  to  such  educators  as  Colonel 
Parker,  of  Chicago,  and  to  Dr.  Hailmann,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Yet  that  it  has  a  decided 
bearing  upon  art  work  is  felt  by  artists  who 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves, like  Walter  Crane  and  Miss  Cecelia 
Beaux.  Those  who  object  to  it  upon  the 
ground  that  the  drills  upon  a  certain  line  of 
forms,  like  the  anthemion,  tend  to  deaden 
originality,  miss  the  point  of  employing 
them,  which  is  primarily  to  get  the  free  use 
of  the  hands  in  every  position,  while  building 
up  in  the  mind  through  repetition  those  qual- 
ities of  beauty  of  which  the  classical  forms 
are  conspicuous  examples,  as  balance,  tan- 
gency  of  curves,  symmetry,  proportion,  etc., 
as  well  as  memory  of  form  in  its  shape  and 
magnitude. 

Walter  Crane,  probably  one  of  the  three 
best  art-craftsmen  of  England,  wrote  to  Pro- 
fessor Tadd  a  letter  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1899,  from  which  it  is  permitted  to 
quote  at  length: 

I  think  myself  that  the  direct  method  of  draw- 
ing which  your  system  inculcates  is  not  only 
valuable  as  a  preparatory  training  with  the 
view  of  establishing  the  use  of  both  hands,  but, 
as  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  design,  the  abil- 
ity to  draw  firm,  unbroken  lines  and  sweeping 
curves  to  which  the  method  leads,  is  of  very 
great  value,  and  introduces  a  needed  correction 
to  the  practice  of  hesitative  and  timid  drawing 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  our  schools.  The 
power,  too,  of  drawing  abstract  forms  which  is 
acquired  by  the  practice  of  drawing  types  of 
ornament  and  the  forms  of  nature  upon  a  large 
scale  in  line  only  must  be  a  useful  preparation 
for  practical  designing  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  carving  and  modeling  courses  which  fol- 
low. .  .  .  Nothing,  of  course,  can  supply 
the  place  of  original  and  artistic  invention,  but 
given  them,  your  system  of  training  must  be  of 
enormous  help,  while  it  appears  to  enable  ordi- 
nary people  to  acquire  practical  facility  to  a 
certain  point. 

The  German's  Teachers'  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Artistic  Instruction,  Dr. 
Rein,  of  Jena,  president,  and  Professor  C. 
Geotze,  secretary,  has  had  a  translation 
made  of  Mr.  Tadd's  "  New  Methods  in  Edu- 
cation," and  its  officers  have  prepared  a  ne-w 
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preface  for  the  work.  This  Dr.  Rein  is  the 
author  of  the  j?reat  Encyclopsedia  of  Peda- 
gogy. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraph  it  will  be 
seen  that,  while  a  city  here  and  there,  in  this 
country,  as  Baltimore  and  Denver,  are 
awake  to  the  supreme  value  of  Mr.  Tadd's 
ideas  to  our  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  the  work 
of  a  class  of  design  in  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  New  York  has  fur- 
nished several  illustrations  for  his  book,  In 
addition  to  those  from  his  Philadelphia 
schools,  success  abroad  seems  to  be  more 
pronounced  than  at  home,  where  attention 
has  been  diverted  to  a  remarkable  degree 
from  the  true  aim  and  scope  of  Mr.  Tadd's 


work.  These  are,  so  far  as  they  may  be,  sug- 
gested in  a  single  phrase,  to  "  build  ideas  by 
using  most  of  the  channels  of  iH(pre^sion  and 
most  of  the  channels  of  ej?pression,"  making 
use  of  the  tactile  and  muscular  senses  in 
drawing  and  modeling  and  wood  carving,  as 
well  as  of  sight,  which  is  the  only  sense  di- 
rected upon  nature  in  some  forms  of  nature 
study.  It  is  certainly  a  great  educational 
innovation  to  take  drawing  from  the  place  of 
an  ornamental  and  unnecessary  appendage 
to  education,  and  to  make  of  it,  with  its 
correlated  manual  training,  the  very  corner 
stone  of  mind  building;  but  that  is  what 
Professor  Tadd  is  doing  to-day. 

New  York  Citv. 


Our   Washington    Letter. 


By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 

WHEN  the  nation  suffers  such  a  loss 
as  the    death    of    General  Lawton 
the  whole  sentiment  of  the  country 
seems  to  be  focalized  here  at  the  national 
capital.    It   has   found   sympathetic   expres- 
sion in  Congress,  and  the  low  imdertone  of 
sorrow  seems  to  be  felt  in  the  White  House 
and  beneath  all  the  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive   departments.    It    sometimes    happens 
thJlt  a  man  who  is  successful  in  the  field  is 
not  appreciated  at  headquarters.    That  may 
occur  in  the  service  of  any  nation,  and  our 
army  has  had  its  share  of  rivalries  and  jeal- 
ousies; but  General  Lawton  commanded  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  superiors, 
the  loyal    friendship     and    support    of    his 
equals  in  rank,  and  the  unbounded  affection 
and  devotion  of  the  men  who  served  under 
him.    He  was  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  American  officer  reared  from  the  ranks 
and  trained  in  the  school  of  vicissitude  and 
contingency   which   develop   every   resource 
and     capacity.    Physically     magnificent,  he 
was  an  imposing  incarnation  of  a  great  sol- 
dier, but  also  an  imposing  ideal.    The  sad- 
dest part  of  it  is  that  we  lose  him  when 
his  admirable    qualities    of    administration 
would  have  had  fine  scope  in  restoring  peace 
and    establishing   good    government    in    the 
Philippines.    Brave    and     successful     as    a 
fighter,  his  generosity,  sense  of  justice  and 


capacity  for  civil  administration  would  have 
made  for  him  a  reputation  in  the  Philippines 
such  as  General  Wood  has  made  in  Cuba. 
As  Professor  Worcester,  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  said,  "  He  brought  law,  order 
and  quiet  to  every  city  and  town  taken  by 
his  columns.  Tiie  poorest  native  could  go  to 
him  with  his  wrongs  and  be  sure  not  only 
of  speedy  justice,  but  of  a  kindly  word  or  a 
hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  as  well."  The  sym- 
pathy of  Congress  was  shown  in  the  prompt 
introduction  of  bills  in  the  Senate  and  House 
for  giving  an  adequate  pension  to  Mrs.  Law- 
ton,  while  the  affection  of  his  comrades  was 
voiced  in  the  appeal  which  General  Corbin, 
General  Ludlow,  and  others  have  made  for 
funds  with  which  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
his  California  property.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren may  safely  be  trusted  in  the  keeping  of 
the  nation.  Republics  are  not  always  un- 
grateful. 

The  House  during  the  last  week  has  fair- 
ly reeked  with  eloquence.  It  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  De- 
mosthenes, nor  the  eloquence  of  Clay  or 
Webster;  but  some  of  it  has  been  distinc- 
tively American.  It  is  that  kind  of  eloquence 
that  you  hear  nowhere  else  but  in  the  United 
States,  and  then  only  from  the  far  West  or 
the  teeming  South.  It  is  not  the  eloquence 
of  cultivation,  tho  it  is  often  garnished  with 
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quotations,  and  some  of  them  from  the  best 
authors.  It  is  wanting  in  classical  purity. 
It  is  not  grand  nor  profound;  but  is  is  emi- 
nently original,  humorous  and  picturesque. 
It  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  destined  to  disap- 
pear when  elegance  of  speech  and  polish  of 
manner  take  the  place  of  ruder  ways,  just 
as  the  mule  team  must  give  way  to  the  lo- 
comotive or  the  electric  car  and  the  trapper's 
buckskin  to  the  tailor-made  suit.  It  is  the 
eloquence  of  the  stump.  It  has  in  it  the 
freedom  of  the  prairie,  the  wild  energy  of 
the  cyclone,  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and 
the  rush  of  the  cascade.  It  is  nimble,  ag- 
gressive; it  makes  wonderful  leaps  logical- 
ly, but,  like  the  wildcat,  it  is  sure  to  land 
somewhere,  and  on  its  feet.  But  "  wildcat 
eloquence  "  does  not  wholly  describe  it,  for 
it  may  often  be  genial,  tender,  pathetic  and 
thoroughly  human. 

Many  people  who  never  come  to  Washington 
assume  that  Congressional  eloquence  is  all  of 
this  type.  In  this  they  are  greatly  mistaken. 
In  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House,  when 
it  is  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  study- 
ing a  bill  line  by  line  and  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  its  work  is  done  in  a  conversa- 
tional tone,  in  a  plain,  direct  manner,  and 
there  would  be  much  more  of  this  easy  tone 
if  the  hall  were  not  unfortunately  so  large 
that  members  must  often  declaim  to  make 
themselves  heard.  It  is  the  plain  talk  of 
men  who  are  dealing  with  facts.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  keen  questioning  and  cross- 
questioning,  but  there  is  no  time  for  rhet- 
oric or  story  telling.  I  know  of  no  place  in 
which  it  is  so  absolutely  essential  for  a  man 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  his  subject  as 
in  this  arena.  Ignorance  and  pretension  are 
sure  to  be  exposed.  When  the  House  real- 
ly means  business  it  insists  on  facts  and 
knowledge.  Argument,  plain,  common  sense, 
ample  personal  knowledge,  or  familiarity 
with  trusted  authorities  are  sure  to  com- 
mand respect.  As  for  statistics  they  are 
usually  shoveled  in  on  more  formal  occasions 
and  are  sometimes  regarded  with  suspicion. 
On  non-partisan  subjects  and  matters  which 
are  to  be  treated  on  their  merits,  the  prac- 
tical businesslike  sense  of  the  House  is  eas- 
ily felt,  and  this  is  generally  the  only  kind  of 
eloquence  which  changes  votes. 

On  the  other  hand,   when  the  House  de- 


cides to  have  a  week  for  general  debate,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  to  take  the  vote  on  a  certain 
bill,  the  whole  aspect  is  changed.  There  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  during 
that  week  a  single  vote  will  be  changed  by 
the  discussion.  Everybody  knows  how  he  Is 
going  to  vote  beforehand,  and  if  a  member 
speaks  it  is  not  to  change  the  views  of  any 
one  else,  but  to  proclaim  his  own.  This  is  a 
tine  opportunity  for  the  campaign  orator  to 
unfurl  and  wave  one  of  his  old  speeches.  If 
the  subject  has  been,  as  the  money  question 
was,  an  issue  at  the  last  election  he  is  sure 
to  be  well  loaded  with  facts  and  arguments, 
similes,  metaphors,  anecdotes  and  quota- 
tions. In  such  a  debate  while  the  classic 
style  finds  imitators  and  the  man  of  logical 
mind  and  ample  knowledge  commands  n 
hearing,  it  is  the  born  stump  speaker  who 
furnislies  the  picturesque  entertainment 
which  breaks  up  the  monotony  and  solidity 
of  an  entire  week  of  declamation  on  the 
same  theme.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sage- 
brush and  cactus  about  this  eloquence.  It  is 
full  of  spines,  and  it  makes  the  House  laugh 
when  various  members  are  pricked  by  them. 
But  like  the  cactus  this  far  Western  speech 
often  blooms  with  vivid  color,  and  the  prick 
of  its  spines  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  There  is,  on  the 
whole.  Aery  little  venom  in  Congressional 
speeches.  Of  abuse  there  is  a  great  plenty, 
but  most  of  it  is  good-natured  abuse.  Much 
of  it  is  directed  impersonally  toward  the  great 
political  parties  and  their  platforms,  but 
their  leaders  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  it 
as  the  representatives  of  party  principles. 
At  times,  to  be  sure,  there  are  lamentable 
personalities,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Jevous,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  ex-President  Walker,  and  many 
other  writers  on  finance,  the  United  States 
Treasury  reports,  and  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, have  been  quoted  and  paraded  during 
the  last  week.  But  what  has  surprised  me 
more  has  been  the  amount  of  poetry  which 
could  be  introduced  into  a  financial  discussion 
and  the  groat  ingenuity  displayed  in  intro- 
ducing it.  Among  the  authors  who  have 
been  quoted  to  throw  light  upon  the  money 
question  have  been  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Scott, 
Shakespeare.  Homer.  Dante.  Cowper,  Camp- 
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bell,  Moore,  Watts,  Pope,  Bryant,  Dr.  S.  F. 
Smith,  and  poets  less  known  to  fame.  These 
quotations  have  been  made  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.    Lowell's 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 
Time  malces  ancient  good  uncouth," 

comes  in  very  naturally,  and  it  is  not  unnat- 
ural for  one  of  the  minority  seeing  his  hopes 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  IG  to  1 
crushed  to  earth,  to  quote  from  Bryant: 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again ;  " 
but  it  was  not  without  tremendous  effort, 
which  might  be  called  the  effort  of  his  life, 
that  one  orator  succeeded  in  finishing  his 
oiation  in  behalf  of  free  silver  with  the  clos- 
ing words  of  Thanatopsis: 

"  My  people  will  continue  to  fight  the  great 
battle  of  life  as  best  they  can  and  breathe  the 
ennobling  spirit  of  those  beautiful  lines, 

'■  '  So   live    that    when    thy   summons   comes   to 

join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves,'  "  etc. 

It  may  be  true,  however,  that  free  silver- 
ism  was  "  sustained  and  soothed  by  an  un- 
faltering trust,"  but  now  that  the  free  silver 
trust  has  wrapped  the  drapery  of  its  couch 
about  it  we  may  leave  it  to  pleasant  dreams. 


The  House  wrote  its  final  epitaph  when  it 
carried  the  bill  by  forty  majority. 

Another  event  of  the  weeli  has  been  the 
appointment  of  the  committees.  When  I 
heard  the  names  called  off  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  last  Monday  it  reminded  me  of  a 
college  commencement  when  the  students  are 
getting  their  prizes,  save  that  colleges  end 
when  they  commence,  while  Congress  com- 
mences when  it  begins.  The  floor  of  the 
House  was  solidly  full,  every  member  of 
both  parties  not  kept  at  home  by  sickness  or 
equally  grave  cause  having  been  summoned 
for  the  vote  on  the  Finance  Bill.  Many 
members,  of  course,  knew  what  committee 
plums  they  were  going  to  get,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  others  to  disguise  their  inter- 
est in  the  announcement.  That  there  were 
some  disappointed  ones  was  inevitable,  but 
there  were  many  exchanges  of  congratula- 
tions by  members  who  had  just  the  places 
they  wanted,  and  Speaker  Henderson  came 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  praise  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  his  arduous  task.  The 
chairmanship  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees has  been  left  where  it  was  in  the  last 
Congress.  And  other  members  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  line  of  promotion. 


Edwards  Amasa  Park. 

ON   HIS  .NIxNETY-FlRST[  BIRTHDAY,  DECEMBER  29TH. 
By  President  J.   E.   Rankin,   D.D 

DAY  unto  day,  and  night  to  jeweled  night 
Keeps  reck'ning  of  His  chariot's  long  delay, 
How  slow  my  days  appointed  pass  away. 
How  slow  allotted  time  completes  its  flight. 
The  silent  stars  their  radiant  marcli  fulfil, 

My  long-dimmed  orbs  to  mark  them  half-extinct; 
They  bui'n  to  light  me  on  my  pathway  still. 

As  day  to  day,  and  night  to  night  is  linked. 
Blind  Homer  chanted  to  th'  .^gean  Sea, 
Blind  Milton  turned  to  God  his  sightless  eyes. 
And  sang  of  nightly-sapphired  Paradise; 
Attuned  tlieir  souls  to  sep'rate  harmony. 
What  time  I  wait,  what  time  night's  hours  1  chide, 
I  muse  of  Hint,  on  Calvary  who  died.* 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  When  Profes.<!or  Park  is  troubled  with  insomnia,  he  repeats  to  himself  the  hymn  "  wh<ir,  t  h-^v^1(J  the  won 
drous  Cross."    This  hymn  he  says  he  can  always  recall,  word  for  word. 


LITERATURE. 


Cuba  and  International 
Relations.* 

Professor  Callahan  has  made  an  inter- 
esting, and  apparently  a  fairly  exhaustive, 
study  of  Cuban  history  as  bearing  upon  in- 
ternational relations,  and  especially  the  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  European 
powers,  which  the  Johns  Hopiilns  Press  has 
printed  in  book  form  and  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. Such  a  book  just  at  this  time  cannot 
fail  to  meet  a  large  want.  The  subject  is 
one  not  to  be  shied  around  or  skipped  over 
by  the  American  citizen  who  would  like  to 
form  for  himself  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  do  with  Cuba. 

Professor  Callahan  has  had  access  to  the 
manuscripts  and  papers  in  the  departments 
at  Washington  bearing  upon  his  work,  so 
that  the  facts  presented  by  him  may  be  safe- 
ly accepted  as  authentic,  altho  the  student 
will  find  very  few,  if  any,  helpful  references 
beyond  a  page  of  "  Sources  of  Material," 
and  the  quotations  from  speeches,  messages 
and  documents  are  generally  quite  short.  We 
take  this  author  to  be  an  "  anti-expansion- 
ist "  on  general  principles,  altho  he  assumes 
not  to  take  sides  in  politics.  The  drift  of 
what  he  says  in  the  way  of  comment  on  his 
materials  is  certainly  against  annexation,  or 
he  has  failed  to  express  himself  happily.  lie 
seems  to  assume  that  our  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  was  a  sort  of  accident,  and  that 
we  gained  Florida,  Texas  and  the  South- 
western territories  reaching  to  the  Pacific 
shore  merely  as  area  for  the  expansion  of 
slavery.  He  does  not  say  this,  he  may  not 
mean  it;  but  reading  his  book  has  given  us 
the  impression  stated.  We  think  it  is  quite 
time  that  a  broader  view  than  that  of  the 
partisan  politician  should  be  taken  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mexican  War.  Uu(iuostiouably 
Eastern  Abolitionists  and  Northern  Whigs 
were  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
because   it   would  both  aid  the  Democratic 


♦  Cuba  and  Inteknational  Rei,.\tions.  An  Histou- 
ICAL  Study  in  Amehican  Dipi-omacy.  By  Jamrs  Morton 
Callahan,  P/i./>..  Albert  Shaw  Lectui-er  in  Diploniatie 
History,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  .Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  Baltimore     S.3.(Xi. 


party  and  enable  slavery  to  expand;  an(^ 
just  as  certainly  Southern  slaveholders  and 
Democrats  favored  it  for  the  same  reason. 
But  this  was  not  all  there  was  in  the  force 
that  engendered  and  carried  on  that  war  of 
conquest.  Even  then  the  American  spirit 
was  beginning  to  hear  the  far  call  of  destiny 
and  to  answer  it.  Our  people,  as  a  whole, 
were  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  territorial 
expansion  then,  as  they  are  to-day.  Both 
Whigs  and  Democrats  followed  the  flag 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  Even  some  Aboli- 
tionists cheered  when  the  city  of  Mexico  fell. 
Patriotism  is  not  a  partisan  afflatus. 

Professor  Callahan's  arrangement  of  his 
materials  is  all  that  the  student  could  wish 
for.  An  historical  introduction,  clear,  crisp 
and  effective,  is  followed  by  a  well  ordered 
and  systematic  treatment  of  "  Anglo-Spanish 
Relations  Around  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  Be- 
fore 1783."  The  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
question  and  the  troubles  about  Florida  are 
ably  slcetched,  and  then  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican revolt  and  Cuba's  connection  with  it 
come  into  consideration,  which  leads  up  to 
the  Mexican  War  and  the  acquisition  of 
Texas.  The  various  filibustering  schemes 
and  expeditions  are  well  described;  and  it 
clearly  appears  that  the  Democri^ic  party, 
up  to  the  close  of  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion, was  the  expansionist  party,  clamorous 
for  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Texas,  Mexico,  Central  America,  with  a  long- 
ing glance  at  South  America.  Toombs,  of 
Georgia,  saw  '"manifest  destiny"  drawing 
us  upon  Cuba  and  said: 

"  The  only  question  of  foreign  policy 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  Ameri- 
can statesmen  is  the  tropical  empire  lying 
at  our  feet.  .  .  .  Probably  younger  men 
than  you  or  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when 
no  flag  shall  float  there  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  United  States  of  America.  That 
is  my  pohcy."  It  was  the  policy  of  nearly 
all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  South,  with- 
out regard  to  partisan  affiliations.  Even 
then,  however,  the  sugar  and  tobacco  Inter- 
ests wore  beginning  to  fear  the  results  of  ex- 
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panslon.  But  as  late  as  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration it  was  said:  "  Expansion  is  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  our  country  and  only  cowards 
fear  and  oppose  it."  The  American  people 
to-day  may  not  care  to  put  it  just  in  those 
terms;  but  words  to  that  effect  are  immense- 
ly popular  and  are  likely  to  be  all  powerful 
in  the  next  campaign.  All  the  facts  collected 
in  this  valuable  book  show  that  a  slow,  sui-e, 
solid  growth  of  the  expansion  sentiment  has 
been  going  on  from  Hamilton's  day  to  the 
present  time. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  re^V  tem- 
per of  the  American  people,  without  regard 
to  party  Influences,  is  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
sistent refusal  of  all  administrations  to  ac- 
knowledge the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Cu- 
ban insurgents.    The  importance  of  this  fact 
has  not 'been  duly  recognized  in  discussing 
the  national  attitude  toward  expansion.  The 
absolute  Independence  of  Cuba  always  lay 
behind  any  recognition  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  this,  more  than  anything 
else,  that  made  the  recognition  of  belliger- 
ency   objectionable    to    all    administrations. 
The  absolute  independence  of  Cuba  would 
mean   great   danger   to   our  control    of   the 
trans-isthmian    canal,    not    considering    the 
standing  menace  of  a  natural  Cuban  aflilia- 
tion  with  European,  especially  Latin,  pow- 
ers.   Every  administration   from  Jefferson's 
to  McKiUley's  has  been  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  this  question,  or  has  felt  it  in  the 
air.    Even   men  so  widely  different  as  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  loolved 
far  in  the  same  direction  when  this  subject 
confronted    them.    Grant    would    have    pur- 
chased a  commanding  foothold  in  the  An- 
tilles, while  Johnson  announced  that  a  "  com- 
prehensive  national    policy "    would   justify 
the    annexation    of    "  the    several    adjacent, 
continental  and  insular  communities." 

We  especially  note  the  brilliant  treatment 
of  the  diplomatic  phases  of  the  Cuban  and 
cognate  questions  by  Professor  Callahan.  A 
strong  light  is  cast  upon  the  inner  worlcing 
of  the  same  diplouiatic  machine  during  the 
long,  faltering  but  persistent  flow  of  Cu- 
ban troubles.  Of  course  the  most  recent  in- 
ternational exchanges  of  communication  on 
the  burning  question  have  j'et  to  be  made 
public;  but  enough  is  given  to  render  the  rec- 
ord practically  complete. 


One  of  the  most  Interesting  facts,  to  the 
general  reader,  in  view  of  recent  utterances 
by  ex-Senator  John  Sherman  regarding  Cu- 
ban self-government,  is  that  Mr.  Sherman  in 
1887  went  to  Cuba,  and  after  looking  into  af- 
fairs and  conditions  there,  returned  and  re- 
ported that  the  natives  realized  that  they 
were  "  incapable  of  self-government,"  and 
were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  But  Mr. 
Sherman  also  said:  "I  don't  think  we  want 
Cuba  as  an  appendage  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  not  favor  annexation." 
Another  curious  fact  is  the  statement  of  Sen- 
ator Morgan  that  President  Cleveland  dur- 
ing his  first  administration  favored  the  an- 
nexation of  both  Hawaii  and  Cuba  ! 

But  we  cannot  go  further  with  Professor 
Callahan's  largely  instructive  work.  We 
are  content  if  our  few  and  desultory  notes 
shall  call  general  attention  to  it.  Every  li- 
brary should  have  it  and  every  person  at  all 
interested  in  the  leading  question  of  Ameri- 
can national  policy  should  give  it  a  careful 
perusal.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Callahan's  diction  were  a  trifle  t)et- 
ter  in  accord  with  academic  rhetorical  rules. 
When  he  writes:  "  Before  the  Spanish  bull- 
fight had  begun  on  that  May  Sunday, 
America's  belching  guns  had  thundered  the 
knell  of  declining  Spain,"  we  prick  up  our 
ears  and  wonder  what  the  bright  class  of 

young  men  at  Johns  Hopkins  thought  of  guns 
tliat  had  no  better  manners  than  to  belch  and 
thunder  a  knell  ! 


History  of  the  Civil  War.* 

It  was  a  good  suggestion  which  led  Mr. 
Schouler  to  add  this  fine  sketch  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Lincoln's  administrations  to  his 
excellent  "  History  of  the  United  States 
Under  the  Constitution."  It  is  a  volume  of 
more  than  six  hundred  pages,  uniform  with 
the  five  preceding  it,  filled  with  the  very  es- 
sence of  history,  so  to  speak.  Mr.  Schouler's 
style  is  condensed  and  direct,  the  fewest 
words  -serving  his  turn  of  expression,  but 
there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  lack  of  sup- 
pleness and  freshness.  With  admirable  judg- 


*  History  of  the  Civil  War  1861-1865.  Being  Vol. 
VI  of  the  History  of  the  United  Stati-s  of  America 
Under  the  Conxtifution.  By  James  Schouler.  ^ew 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  r— """v.    Price  $:i.25. 
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ment  the  most  striking  and  telling  facts  of 
history  and  biography  are  selected,  ar- 
ranged and  presented  so  as  to  leave  on  the 
reader's  mind  a  well  defined  and  symmetrical 
impression.  Lincoln  Is,  of  course,  the  central 
and  dominating  figure;  and  nowhere  has  he 
been  more  effectively  sketched  as  man,  phi- 
lanthropist,  statesman.   President. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  beginning  of 
Lincoln's  first  administration.  A  few  mas- 
terly strokes  set  before  us  the  strange  con- 
ditions affecting  American  politics  at  that 
time.  Lincoln's  gradual  emergence  from  the 
mist  which  almost  veiled  his  greatness  at  the 
outset  of  his  Presidential  experience  is  most 
cleverly  depicted.  His  slow  but  certain  mas- 
tering of  tlie  situation,  and  his  gentle  yet  ab- 
solute grasp  of  his  duty,  the  mild  yet  im- 
perious dignity  with  which  he  repelled  Sew- 
ard's somewhat  opinionated  advice  and 
Sherman's  voluntary  assumptien  of  military 
confidence,  and  the  large  view  he  took  of  the 
affair  at  Fort  Sumter  are  brought  forward 
and  compressed  so  that  with  a  few  woi-ds 
the  great  man  and  the  great  crisis  are  pro- 
jected sharply,  picturesquely  and  fii-mly. 

Mr.  Schouler,  while  giving  a  clear  account 
of  the  military  operations  throughout  the 
mighty  struggle,  has  not  permitted  mere  de- 
scriptions of  battles  and  the  statistics  of 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  to  crowd  out  a 
fidl  and  Interesting  presentation  of  the  po- 
litical facts,  which,  whirling  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  storm  and  stress,  engendered  the 
most  tremendous  heat  of  human  passion  ever 
experienced  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

Of  course  this  volume  of  Mr.  Schouler's  is 
not  the  final  history  of  our  great  war;  he 
does  not  offer  it  as  more  than  a  compact 
grouping  of  historical  impressions  supported 
by  a  chain  of  important  facts.  Possibly  in 
places  his  judgment  has  been  somewhat  af- 
fected by  n  perfectly  natural  prejudice 
against  the  South.  He  may,  at  times,  not 
have  been  able  to  feel  just  the  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  those  large  human  passions 
which  actuated  the  Southern  people  no  less 
than  the  Northern;  but  in  the  main  his 
story  is  told  with  engaging  reserve  of  style 
and  in  a  way  to  secure  the  reader's  best  con- 
fidence. The  military  movements  and  bat- 
tles are  briefly,  sometimes  rather  dryly,  de- 


scribed. Grant,  Sherman,  Hooker,  Sheri- 
dan, Meade  and  many  other  Union  generals 
liave  ample  attention.  So  lilvcwise,  but  in 
noticeably  small  pro^iortion,  have  the  chief 
Confederates.  Indeed,  at  this  point  it  may 
be  well  enough  to  remark  that  the  Southern 
people,  who  have  complained  about  the  prej- 
udice of  Northern  historians,  will  not  be  ap- 
peased by  Mr.  Schouler's  volume.  The  fact 
is  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  history  of  the 
war  neither  Northern  nor  Southern  in  tone: 
a  fair,  straightforward,  broadly  sympathet- 
ic history,  in  whicli  a  large  view  of  both 
sides  of  the  strife  shall  enable  the  historian 
to  repress  his  personal  feelings  and  give  ac- 
tual life  full  exposure  from  both  sides  of  the 
line.  Mr.  Schouler's  volume  is  not  such  a 
history;  but  it  does  give  a  strong  general 
impression. 


Men  and  Things  I  Saw  in  Civil  War 
Days.  By  James  F.  Rusting,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
Brigadier-General  (by  Brevet),  United  States 
Volunteers.  (Eaton  &  Mains.  $2.50.)  The 
chapters  which  compose  this  volume  have 
for  the  most  part  appeai'ed  befoi'e  in  the 
Christian  Advocate,  and  show  some  traces  of 
journalistic  composition  in  the  freedom  of 
their  style.  They  have,  however,  been  re- 
vised, enlarged  and  generally  reconstructed 
until  they  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  the  au- 
thor as  a  new  series.  They  are  written  in  a 
lively  dashing  style,  very  easy  to  read,  and 
which  hits  so  many  points  and  topics  in  the 
waii  speaks  out  so  boldly  as  to  men  and 
events,  and  takes  such  a  definite  position  as 
to  so  many  actors  in  the  campaigns,  battles 
and  important  events  of  all  kinds  that  read- 
ers in  general  will  be  glad  to  lay  their  hands 
on  a  boolv  whicli  has  so  much  positive  infor- 
mation and  opinion  to  impart.  The  author's 
record  was  a  good  one.  Born  in  New  Jersey 
in  1834.  he  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. Carlisle.  Pa..  Professor  at  Dickinson 
Seminary,  Williamsport.  Pa.,  from  1854  to 
1858,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1861  he  enlisted  as  first  lieutenant  of  New 
•Jersey  Volunteers,  and  rose  from  captain 
and  lieutenant-colonel  to  quartermaster, 
colonel  and  brigadier.  In  1867  he  was  mus- 
tered out.  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the 
law.  This  record  covers  within  a  few  months 
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of  the  whole  war,  and  applies  to  service 
under  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the 
most  prominent  commanders  in  Virginia  and 
in  the  Middle  West,  CJiattanooga  and  Nash- 
ville. The  volume  begins  with  Lincoln,  of 
whom,  among  fresh  and  characteristic  an- 
ecdotes, he  relates  with  more  circumstantial- 
ity than  we  have  seen  given  to  it  before  the 
great  President's  own  story  of  his  wrestling 
with  God  in  prayer  for  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg, his  solemn  vow  and  quiet  confidence 
through  those  three  doubtful  days  that  "  God 
had  taken  the  whole  matter  into  his  hands 
and  that  we  sheuld  win  at  Gettysburg."  He 
devotes  a  chapter  each  to  eight  great  leaders 
in  the  war,  beginning  with  McClellan  and 
ending  with  Grant  and  Lee.  His  judgments 
are  expressed  with  freedom  and  confidence. 
They  are  evidently  based  on  his  own  original 
convictions  and  observations.  In  general 
they  grow  in  bi'eadth  and  critical  value  the 
older  he  grows  in  the  service,  tho  as  to  Mc- 
Clellan, under  whom  he  served  first,  his  con- 
clusions and  estimates  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  reached  by  such  a  competent 
critic,  for  example,  as  Gen.  Francis  Walker, 
with  perhaps  this  difference,  that  General 
Walker's  military  judgment  did  not  require 
of  him  an  equal  frankness  as  to  the  intoler- 
able arrogance,  insubordination  and  disloy- 
alty revealed  in  McClellan's  "  Own  Story." 
General  Rusling's  account  of  the  Pitz  John 
Porter  episode  indicates  that  his  judgment 
rests  on  the  slenderest  basis  of  informa- 
tion, and  is  certainly  both  unjust  and  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  best  and  most  careful  re- 
sults reached  by  the  second  court  martial. 
He  is  hardly  less  unjust  in  his  judgment  of 
Franklin,  who  is  also  accused  of  half-hearted 
loyalty.  Burnside  comes  off  well  enough  on 
the  score  of  loyalty,  but  fares  hard  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  hands  of  the  free  but  hasty  and 
not  unprejudiced  critic.  General  Hooker  is 
apparently  his  admiration.  In  his  behalf  he 
does  not  spare  censures  of  Sherman,  or 
sneers  at  General  Howard.  Still  the  book  is 
full  of  fine  sketches  and  fine  things,  tho 
sadly  defective  in  well  balanced  judgment. 
The  budget  of  "  Army  Letters,"  made  up 
from  the  author's  own  corespondence  dur- 
ing the  war,  is  an  extremely  interesting  in- 
sight into  the  conditions  of  the  time  and 
makes  an  original  feature  in  the  volume  of 


which  every  reader  should  avail  himself  ea- 
gerly. 

Methods  of  Knowledge.  An  Essay  in 
Epistemology.  By  Walter  Smith.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1889.  $1.25.)  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  present  work,  the 
author  tells  us,  is  to  show  that  what  is  now 
offered  as  science  is  not  truth;  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  he  develops  a  new 
method.  He  admits  that  science  has  its 
uses;  that  it  is  indispensable  in  the  search 
for  knowledge.  But  it  is  not  itself  knowl- 
edge. That  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  data 
of  the  senses,  nor  is  the  view  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  general  concepts  or  cate- 
gories accepted.  Empiricism  in  all  its  forms 
is  especially  condemned.  The  method  of 
knowing  the  not-self  is  declared  to  be 
gained  by  sympathetic  imitation,  and  when 
this  knowledge  is  gained,  self-knowledge 
easily  follows.  The  theory  that  like  is 
known  by  like,  represented  by  Empedocles, 
and  accepted  by  Aristotle,  which  is  also  as- 
sumed by  agnostics,  properly  recognizes  the 
distinction  of  subject  of  and  object,  but  not 
the  peculiarity  of  self-knowledge.  The 
theory  that  makes  knowledge  identical  with 
its  object  has  truth  in  reference  to  self- 
knowledge,  but  fails  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem of  the  knowledge  which  one  individual 
has  in  the  contemplation  of  another  indi- 
vidual. The  true  theory  is  that  knowledge 
is  the  presence  in  the  mind  immediately,  or 
in  copy,  of  that  which  constitutes  objects. 
"  There  is  among  our  familiar  experiences 
a  method  of  relating  the  mind  to  the  objec- 
tive reality  which  can  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  cognitive  ideal."  This  method  is 
called  "  sympathetic  imitation,"  and  the 
imitative  tendency  is  its  most  comprehen- 
sive manifestation.  Science  explains  the 
sensation  of  red  by  the  structure  of  the  eye 
and  brain;  philosophy  talks  of  the  place 
of  red  in  the  series  of  phenomena,  or  of  the 
development  of  the  idea  in  the  phases  of 
consciousness.  Both  fail  to  know  the  sen- 
sation of  red  by  these  methods.  "  They  are 
explaining  it  by  referring  it  to  something 
else— anoth«r  phenomenon,  or  a  law,  or  the 
absolute  idea."  The  faculty  by  which  the 
sen.«(ation  is  given  is  not  the  faculty  by 
which  such  cognition  is  attained,  whence 
the  disparateness  of  the  knowledge  and  its 
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object  Is  apparent.  "  By  the  method  of 
sympathetic  imitation  we  seek  to  know  the 
sensation  by  having  the  same  sensation." 
It  would  be  easy  to  raise  objoctious  to  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  somewhat  ambitious  tlieory, 
but  we  sliall  content  ourselves  with  observ- 
ing that  he  has  worked  it  out  in  a  suggestive 
way  and  with  much  plausibility. 

History  of  Modebn  Philosophy  in 
Franck.  By  Lucicn  L^ry  Briihl.  (Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1899. 
$3.00.)  The  period  covered  by  this  history 
is  that  from  Descartes  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. During  three  centuries  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  persistency  of  the  Car- 
tesian spirit  in  French  philosophy.  Des- 
cartes perhaps  expressed  in  his  doctrine  the 
essential  features  of  the  French  genius.  His 
spirit  was  well  adapted  to  the  task  of  criti- 
cism incumbent  on  philosophy  after  the 
Reformation.  Scientific  and  philosophical 
investigation  had  to  be  separated  from 
theological  dogma,  and  the  demand  of  the 
French  mind  for  logical  clearness  assisted 
in  the  work.  But  since  Descartes  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  P"'rance  has  produced 
few  really  great  philosophers.  There  have 
been  many  brilliant  and  famous  men— Pas- 
cal, Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Cousin,  Comte,  Taine,  Renan;  but  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  made  permanent  con- 
tributions to  philosophy.  What  they,  and  a 
number  of  others,  really  accomplished,  is  told 
in  chronological  order  by  Prof.  Levy-Bruhl, 
in  a  style  not  unworthy  of  his  brilliant  sub- 
jects. Portraits  of  the  principal  writers  are 
prefixed  to  the  chapters  describing  their 
views  respectively,  and  most  of  these  illus- 
trations are  excellent.  No  space  is  wasted 
on  biographical  detail,  the  author  limiting 
himself  to  the  history  of  thought.  His  work 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library 
of  the  student  of  philosophy,  especially  for 
its  account  of  the  most  recent  tendencies 
in  French  thought.  The  translation,  by  Miss 
G.  Coblense,  and  its  revision,  by  Prof.  W. 
H.  Caruth,  have  the  approbation  of  the 
author. 

Via  Crucis.  A  Romance  of  the  Second  Cru- 
sade. By  Francis  Marion  Crawford.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  Mr. 
Crawford  is  not  losing  power  as  he  proceeds 
with   his   voluminous  labors   in  fiction.    To 


our  taste  this,  his  latest  romance,  Is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  his  stories. 
It  is  a  knightly  tale,  with  a  finely  imagined 
and  vigorously  drawn  hero,  a  sweet  and  lov- 
able heroine,  plenty  of  adventure,  a  broad 
and  sutliciently  poetical  background  of  me- 
dieval history,  and  just  the  dreamy  atmos- 
phere suited  to  the  time  and  the  conditions 
portrayed.  The  plot  is  not  particularly  orig- 
inal, but  Mr.  Crawford  gives  it  freshness  and 
unfolds  it  with  great  literary  charm.  Begin- 
ning In  England,  passing  thence  to  France 
and  Italy,  the  current  of  the  story  reaches 
Constantinople  and  finally  eddies  pleasantly 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  hero  and  heroine, 
while  they  do  not  pass  the  line  of  perfectly 
reasonable  possibility  in  their  adventures, 
are  given  a  career  of  romance  in  accord  with 
the  time  which  could  send  forth  such  a 
strange  expedition  as  the  second  crusade. 
The  historical  personages  of  the  story,  espe- 
cially the  lovely  and  ambitious  queen  of 
France,  are  sketched  with  remarkable  fasci- 
nation. We  confess  to  having  sat  up  late 
into  the  night  reading  this  book,  and  its 
charm  is  still  on  us  while  we  write.  Mr. 
Crawford  may  have  lost  some  of  the  high 
enthusiasm  which  made  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  quiver 
with  electrical  energy,  but  he  has  gained  im- 
mensely in  literary  art,  in  grasp  of  dramatic 
materials,  and  in  the  fine  sense  of  composi- 
tion which  orders  the  arrangement  of  things. 
Via  Crucis  is  a  magnificent  romance  worthy 
of  a  place  near  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  Kenilworth  " 
and  "  Ben  Hur." 

The  Method  ok  .Jesis.  An  Interpretation 
of  Personal  Rcliyion.  By  Alfred  Williams 
Anthony.  IGmo.  pp.  2(»-L  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Boston.  $1.25.)  Professor  Anthony  holds  the 
chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criti- 
cism in  the  Cobb  Divinity  School,  Lewiston, 
Me.  His  treatment  of  the  topic  indicated  by 
the  title  of  the  book  is  not  exegetical  or 
logical,  rather  that  of  development  and  illu- 
mination. He  makes  much  of  the  principle, 
almost  a  religious  fad  at  the  present  time, 
that  Christianity,  in  its  ultimate  principle, 
is  the  person  of  Christ.  The  statement  is 
not  easy  to  understand  and  needs  interpre- 
tation to  be  true.  Our  author  gathers  it  from 
the  Gospel  of  John.  "  I  am  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life,"  rather  than  from  the 
Synoptics.     He  interprets  the  other  modern 
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doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  a  way 
that  avoids  its  dangers  by  making  it  simply 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  omnipresence  vi- 
tally apprehended.  A  broad  range  of  Chris- 
tian character  and  experience  is  wisely  and 
sympathetically  expanded. 

The  Many-Sided  Franklin.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  (New  York:  The  Century 
Co.  $3.00).  Put  into  a  book,  Mr.  Ford's 
biographical  study  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
takes  on  proportions  somewhat  commensu-- 
rate  with  the  subject's  stature.  Mr.  Ford 
is  a  pleasing  writei*,  and  the  careful' study 
that  he  has  given  to  his  work  stands  well 
proven  by  the  large  amount  and  excellent 
arrangement  of  his  materials.  We  may  not 
always  agree  with  Mr,  Ford's  conclusions, 
and  there  may  be  points  in  his  work  where 
we  feel  an  impulse  toward  resistance;  but 
that  he  has  projected  Franklin's  life  and 
achievements  with  courage  and  force  we 
fully  realize.  Taken  with  the  biographies 
of  Franklin  which  have  become  in  a  way 
standard,  Mr.  Ford's  book  will  be  of  high 
value  to  the  student  on  account  of  its  fresh- 
ness and  frankness  and  its  wealth  of  "  small 
things "  gathered  with  a  view  to  clothing 
Franklin's  life  in  a  garb  somewhat  minutely 
realistic,  if  not  altogether  real.  Many  por- 
traits of  Franklin  and  his  contemporaries 
and  numerous  other  illustrations  are  given 
with  the  text,  to  which  a  copious  index  is 
added. 

America  To-Day,  Observations  and  Re- 
flections. By  William  Archer.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Archer's  newspaper  letters  are  here 
pressed  together  into  an  attractive  volume. 
They  are  bright,  breezy,  full  of  shrewd  ob- 
servation and  as  tricksy  in  style  as  they  are 
changeable  in  substance  and  spirit.  Mr. 
Archer  shows  a  fine  appreciation  (for  an 
Englishman)  of  our  American  thrift,  enei'gy 
and  ingenuity;  he  is  interested  in  everything 
we  do,  albeit  forbearing  little  when  the  crit- 
ical mood  comes  on.  He  discusses  .every- 
thing from  the  White  House  to  the  street 
slums  and  barber  shops.  In  Part  II  he  be- 
comes more  literary  and  reflective,  show- 
ing a  lively  critical  faculty  guided  some- 
what, we  must  surmise,  by  a  due,  if  not  un- 
due, regard  for  newspaper  influence,  and 
with  a  weatlier-eye  trained  upon  American 


taste.  Altogether  a  readable  and  entertain- 
ing book  to  be  taken  in  the  best  spirit  with 
some  grains  of  salt. 

Reminiscences,  1819-18'JO.  By  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$2.50.)  A  record  like  this  is  something  to 
make  one  justly  proud  of  America  and  Amer- 
icans. It  is  a  book  of  distinction.  Mrs.  Howe 
lias  lived  a  long  and  useful  life  on  a  high 
plane  of  purpose,  and  with  remarkable  in- 
dustry and  great  ability  has  accomplished 
much.  While  her  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public "  has  rung  her  fame  throughout  the 
world  her  labors  in  behalf  of  political,  so- 
cial and  moral  refornis  have  been  corespond- 
ingly  influential.  In  the  present  book  we 
have  a  simple  record  of  her  rich  experiences, 
what  she  has  seen,  heard  and  done,  the  coun- 
tries she  has  visited,  the  people  she  has  met 
during  a  period  covering  three-quarters  of 
the  current  century.  Such  a  book  needs  no 
review.  It  is  to  be  taken  as  the  familiar 
talk  of  a  woman  whose  memory  teems  with 
what  we  all  would  like  to  know.  Delightful 
reading  in  which  the  abundance  of  informa- 
tion is  so  varied  that  there  is  never  a  toucli 
of  monotony.    We  have  enjoyed  every  page. 

The  Foundations  of  English  Litera- 
ture. By  Fred  Lewis  Fattee.  (Boston:  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.)  The  author  of  this 
"  Study  of  the  Development  of  English 
Thought  and  Expression  from  Beowulf  to 
Milton  "  is  Professor  of  English  and  Rhet- 
oric in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  It 
is  a  work  that  was  well  worth  doing,  and 
upon  the  whole  is  fairly  done.  The  arrange- 
ment adopted  admits  of  great  condensation, 
so  that  the  student  has  under  his  eye  on 
every  page  a  historical  and  critical  skeleton 
of  great  value  as  a  help  to  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  English  literary  development.  An 
excellent  index  and  full  notes  add  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  book  may  be  used. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  By  Annie  Fields. 
(Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  75  cents.) 
This  short  but  excellent  biography  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  is  written  by  Mrs.  Fields 
and  appears  in  the  pretty  series  of  "  Beacon 
Biographies "  edited  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe.  It  is  a  handy  and  comprehensive 
book  to  which  the  reader  pressed  for  time 
may  turn  for  a  fair  outline  of  Hawthorne's 
life  and  works. 
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At  the  Wind's  Will.  Ijyrics  and  Sonnets. 
By  Lovise  Chandler  Moulton.  (Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.)  Mrs.  Moulton  is  a  true 
poet.  In  every  line  that  she  has  ever  writ- 
ten something  testifies  to  her  high  and  ear- 
nest devotion  to  the  form  of  beauty  and  the 
soul  of  truth  which  are  the  goal  of  all  gen- 
uine art.  In  her  latest  volume  now  before  us 
we  find  the  same  clear  poetic  vision,  the 
same  admirable  economy  of  words  and  the 
same  purity  of  imagination  with  which  her 
former  works  were  so  notably  marked.  We 
may  add  that,  particularly  in  the  sonnets, 
these  later  poems  show  a  richer  and  deeper 
life-note  and  a  stronger  stroke  of  pathos  than 
we  recall  as  belonging  to  any  of  her  former 
works.  No  lover  of  poetry  in  its  most  artis- 
tic form — poetry  struck  with  the  stamp  of 
artistic  genius — can  fail  to  find  comfort  of  a 
very  satisfying  sort  in  these  beautifully  fin- 
ished lyrics. 

Deficient  Saints.  By  Marshall  Saunders. 
(Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is 
an  entertaining  story  with  a  good  plot  and  a 
plenty  of  incident.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
small  town  in  Maine,  and  the  interest  cen- 
ters in  trying  to  hold  the  heroine  in  igno- 
rance of  her  father's  crime  as  a  bank  robber. 
It  is  a  well  written  and  readable  piece  of  fic- 
tion of  the  sort  which  appeals  to  the  average 
reader's  best  sympathies. 

Cupid  and  the  Foot-Lights.  By  James  L. 
Ford.  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stoke  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  A  sprightly  and  humoi'ous  lit- 
tle love  story  artfully  told  by  means  of  let- 
ters and  documents,  g'ving  the  experiences 
of  an  actress  and  a  newspaper  man.  It  is 
profusely  and  attractively  illustrated. 

The  Tory  Maip.  By  Hcrhcri  Baird  Stlnip- 
son.  (New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Company. 
$1.00.)  A  Maryland  romance  in  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  very  readable  and  giv- 
ing a  good  impression  of  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  period. 

The  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane.  By 
Mark  Rulherford.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company.  $1.50.)  There  is  well  nigh 
perfect  mastery  of  literary  style  in  this  rather 
formless  yet  highly  interesting  story.  The 
present  edition  is  the  best  that  has  appeared 
In  this  country. 


Literary   Notes. 

Reports  come  from  Berlin  announcing  the 
serious  illness  of  Count  Tolstoy. 

...."Rod  Pottage,"  by  Mary  Cholmondeley, 
author  of  "  Danvers  Jewels,"  is  one  of  the  lat- 
est novels  to  be  attracting  attention. 

.  . .  .The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  have  secured 
temporary  quarters,  where  they  are  resuming 
their  publishing  business,  which  was  destroyed 
recently  by  fire. 

.  . .  .R.  H.  Russell  announces  Picturesque  Ma- 
nila, the  first  pictorial  souvenir  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Philippines.  The  printing  and 
binding  were  done  in  Manila  by  native  work- 
men. 

.  . .  .Among  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  early  books 
are  the  "  History  of  American  Privateers," 
l)y  Edgar  S.  Maclay  ;  "  The  White  Terror,"  by 
Felix  (Jras,  and  "  The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel." 
a  novel  by  A.  J.  Dawson. 

.  . .  .The  MacmiJlan  Co.  are  to  publish  a  Tem- 
ple Edition  of  The  Works  of  Jane  Austen  in  ten. 
I)ooket  volumes,  with  colored  frontispieces.  The 
name  "  Temple  Edition "  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  the  best  in  book-making, 

....J.  M.  Barrie's  new  serial,  ".Tommy  and 
Grizel "  appears  in  the  January  Scribner.  He 
began  this  novel  four  years  ago,  and  the  only 
thing  that  has  appeared  from  him  meanwhile  is 
tlie  dramatization  of  The  Little  Minister. 

....Judging  from  the  November  reports  of 
I  he  wholesale  book  selling  trade  in  England,  the 
three  most  popular  novels  of  the  season  are 
Anthony  Hope's  "  King  Mirror,"  Miss  E.  H. 
Fowler's  "  Corner  of  the  West,"  and  Miss  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler's  "  A  Double  Thread." 

....  Some  few  months  ago  a  Loudon  paper 
announced  the  discovery  of  two  manuscript 
stories,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  the  elder  Du- 
mas. Since  their  publication  in  book  form  it 
has  been  found  that  they  had  already  formed 
part  of  the  collected  French  edition,  so  that 
this  supposed  literary  discovery  proves  to  be  of 
no  moment  at  all. 

.  . .  .The  National  Geographic  Magazine  in- 
cludes in  its  December  number  a  map  of  the 
military  operations  in  South  Africa,  made  by 
Major  Simpson,  chief  of  the  Military  Informa- 
tion Division  of  the  War  Department.  It  is  ou 
a  sheet  about  4x5  feet,  by  far  the  best  yet  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  shows  military  roads, 
mountain  passes  and  even  the  small  places 
omitted  in  most  maps.  A  very  convenient  and 
compact  wall  map,  which  includes  both  South 
Africa  and  Luzon,  is  received  from  the  Matthew, 
Northrup  Company  of  Buffalo. 
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We  priut  this  week  an  index  of  The  Inde- 
pendent for  1899,  which  will  be  sent  to  any 
subscriber  who  will  notify  us  that  he  desires 
a  copy. 


Dwight  L.   Moody. 

Succeeding  generations  call  out  each  its 
own  great  evangelist.  For  the  generation 
that  is  past  that  man  was  Dwiglit  L. 
Moody. 

Mr.  Moody  was  an  example  of  the  broad- 
ening educational  power  of  earnest  religion, 
for  that  was  about  all  the  education  he  had. 
But  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  sound 
mind  and  great  common  sense.  All  his  school- 
ing was  a  few  years  in  a  district  school; 
and  forty-four  years  ago,  like  so  many 
other  boys,  he  quitted  the  farm  at  North- 
field  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  Boston.  To  assume  the  obligations 
of  Christian  life  and  to  join  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Congregational  Church  was  to  him  a 
speedy  pleasure  and  duty,  and  it  was  his  con- 
viction that  this  meant  a  life  of  doing  and 
not  of  receiving  good.  From  Boston  the  boy 
went  to  Chicago,  and  immediately  threw 
himself  into  Christian  worlc.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  too  ignorant,  too  ill- 
trained  to  teach  in  the  Sunday-school  or 
take  part  in  prayer  meetings;  but  he  brought 
in  his  own  ragged  scholars,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  twenty-three  he  was  running  a  mis- 
sion with  sixty  teachers  and  one  thousand 
pupils  in  tlie  Sunday-school,  and  had  found 
it  his  duty  to  give  himself  wholly  to  reli- 
gious work. 

Mr.  Moody  was  two  men;  an  evangelist 
and  an  organizer.  He  was  the  best  known, 
the  most  impressive  and  simply  eloquent  of 
all  our  evangelists.  Millions  have  fiocked 
to  hear  him  speak.  The  month  before  he 
died  he  was  listened  to  by  audiences  of  ten 
and  fifteen  thousand.  His  influence  has 
been  immense  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country.  Tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  thou- 
sands have  been  converted  in  his  meetings. 
He  was  simple,  unaffected,  direct,  idio- 
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matic,  full  of  story  and  equally  of  epigram, 
but  always  in  deep  earnest.  Those  who 
heard  knew  that  they  were  listening  to  a 
great  earnest  soul,  one  who  believed  with 
intensity  in  what  he  said,  who  felt  he  had 
the  Lord's  commission.  He  educated  a 
school  of  evangelists,  men  of  great  ability 
and  great  success,  but  they  all  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  leader.  They  were  men  of  col- 
legiate and  theological  education;  all  he  had 
learned  was  from  reading  his  Bible.  But 
such  a  Bible  as  his  was  !  It  was  margined 
all  over  with  the  notes  of  his  study  and  the 
substance  of  his  addresses.  That  was  one 
Dwight  L.  Moody. 

The  other  Moody  was  the  organizer.  He 
was  the  builder  of  churches  and  Christian 
Association  halls  and  the  founder  of 
schools.  He  had  the  gift  of  finding  men  of 
wealth  that  would  support  his  work,  and  a 
great  institution  has  risen  up  in  Chicago  as 
the  fruit  of  his  labor,  while  Northfield  has 
become  famous  as  his  birthplace  and  the 
seat  of  the  Northfield  Seminary  for  girls 
and  the  Mount  Hermon  Academy  for  boys 
and  the  Bible  Training  School  for  the  in- 
struction of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  re- 
ligious workers.  The  work  of  the  evangelist 
fades  from  sight  as  men  die,  and  the  im- 
pulses they  have  gained  pass  into  the  life  of 
other  men;  but  the  institution  lives,  and  in 
the  generations  to  come  Mr.  Moody  will  be 
known  as  the  founder  of  flourishing  Chris- 
tian schools  that  rest  upon  the  Bible,  and 
whose  great  purpose  is  to  develop  the  evan- 
gelistic spirit  in  those  who  attend. 

We  have  said  that  a  chief  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Moody  was  his  strong  common 
sense.  As  a  plain  student  of  a  plain  Bible, 
no  scholar  in  history  or  criticism,  he  was  of 
course  a  conservative.  As  a  literalist  he 
was  naturally  led  into  Premillenarianism, 
and  many  of  the  speakers  at  his  summer 
Bible  conferences  at  Northfield  were  chosen 
from  those  who  believed  with  him.  But  he 
would  never  allow  this  to  be  made  a  fad. 
.lust  so  the  Keswick  school  of  believers,  with 
which    he   sympathized,    could   never   make 
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him  their  mouthpiece.  He  would  give  their 
better  men  place  with  gladness,  but  he 
understood  what  was  the  breadth  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  faith,  and  there  was  no  bit- 
terness in  his  soul  for  those  who  held  a  more 
liberal  faith  than  he.  What  he  wanted  was 
Christian  life,  and,  above  all.  Christian  serv- 
ice. The  man  that  would  preach  the  Gos- 
pel and  bring  souls  to  Christ  was  the  man 
he  wanted  and  in  whom  he  believed.  His 
heart  was  too  large,  his  purposes  too  grand 
to  be  confined  in  narrower  limits  than  those 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  denominations 
he  cared  nothing;  for  Christianity  he  would 
give  up  his  life.  Every  one  believed  in  him, 
no  matter  of  what  faith  or  unfaith;  all  knew 
that  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  an  honest,  sin- 
cere, devoted  Christian. 

Mr.  Moody's  great  evangelistic  successes 
have  not  been  during  the  past  ten  years.  He 
has  had  great  meetings,  but  those  who  at- 
tended were  mainly  church  members.  It 
would  seem  as  if,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  era  of  revivals  were  waning.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Moody  himself  saw  this,  and  gave  him- 
self with  the  greater  zeal  to  Christian  edu- 
cation, for  the  better  Christianity  and  the 
better  hope  of  the  Church  is  found  rather  in 
the  education  of  the  young  than  in  the  con- 
version of  the  old.  It  will  be  a  blessed  time 
for  the  Church  when  revivals  ai-e  no  longer 
needed,  when  children  are  taught  and  ex- 
pected to  take  upon  themselves  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christian  life,  not  in  the  way  of  a 
formal  confirmation  at  a  given  age,  but  with 
a  serious  and  settled  purpose  to  be  followers 
of  our  Lord.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
developing  work  of  the  Sunday-school  and 
especially  of  our  various  Cliristian  Endeavor 
societies.  When  such  influences  as  they  fos- 
ter in  the  Church  pervade  the  community 
there  will  be  no  longer  need  for  the  first  Mr. 
ISIoody,  only  for  the  work  of  the  other 
Moody,  who  understood  the  coming  age  and 
the  essential  importance  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Moody's  life  teaches  us  that,  while  the 
Chuch  needs  scholars,  what  she  needs  most 
of  all  is  the  impulse  of  Christian  devotion, 
that  force  which  compelled  St.  Paul,  and  has 
compelled  a  thousand  others  in  all  branches 
of  the  Church  on  whom  was  laid  the  burden 
Qf  a,  Jost  world,  and  who  have  said,  "  Wo  is 


me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  Mr.  Moody's 
life  was  well  filled  out  with  work  nobly  ac- 
complished, and  his  death  was  the  fit  end  of 
a  life  of  faith  and  service.  His  memory  is 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Christian  Church. 


Senator  Hoar's  Propcsals. 

We  noted  last  week  that  the  Democratic 
plan  for  the  Philippines  outlined  in  resolu- 
tions presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  not  propose  that  we  should  with- 
draw from  those  islands  until  after  we  had 
reduced  them  to  order,  and  after  a  Philip- 
pine government  shall  have  provided  for 
the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
twenty  million  dollars  which  the  United 
States  paid  to  Spain  for  them.  We  observed 
that  this  involved  a  graceful  surrender  of 
the  attitude  of  belligerent  opposition  to  the 
retention  of  our  new  possessions  in  the 
East.  We  are  glad  to  observe  a  similar  soft- 
ening of  tone  on  this  subject  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Hoar,  who  is  the  most  prominent 
Republican  still  in  public  life  who  has  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  policy  of  expansion,  yet 
with  no  such  rancor  as  characterized  Sena- 
tor Sumner's  opposition  to  the  annexation 
of  San  Domingo.  We  have  been  glad  to 
have  Senator  Hoar  put  in  the  strongest  form, 
through  the  columns  of  The  I.xdependent. 
his  objections  to  the  President's  policy;  and 
we  are  the  more  glad  to  notice  the  temperate 
utterances  of  his  resolutions  introduced  last 
week  into  the  Senate,  and  on  which  he  will 
doubtless  make  a  notable  speech.  With  the 
pi-iuciples  Mr.  Hoar  lays  down  we  are  in 
accord.  They  are  what  we  have  maintained; 
and  we  believe  it  is  well,  at  such  a  turning 
point  in  our  national  history,  that  we  should 
in  some  such  way  express  the  sentiments 
and  purposes  of  our  people.  We  are  taking 
responsibilities  for  populations  alien  in  lan- 
guage and  traditions,  and  it  is  right  that  we 
should  put  on  solemn  record  our  purposes  in 
doing  this,  that  if  we  fail  we  may  be  de- 
nounced as  false  to  our  professions,  and  that 
we  may  hold  before  us  an  ideal  of  good  gov- 
ernment toward  which  we  aspire. 

Senator  Hoar  proposes  first  a  reafl3rma- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  of  the  National  and  State 
Constitutions.  Some  people  do  not  believe 
in  that  rightful  equality  of  all  men  asserted 
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in  those  documents.  We  do,  and  are  ready 
always  to  affirm  it. 

So  we  heartily  agree  with  the  Senator  in 
his  specifications  as  to  what  is  herein  in- 
volved. It  means  the  education  of  the  "  hum- 
blest and  coarsest  members  "  of  humanity, 
enabling  those  under  our  flag  "  to  live  in 
freedom  and  in  honor,  under  governments 
whose  forms  they  are  to  have  a  share  in 
determining,  and  in  whose  administrations 
they  have  an  equal  voice."  On  our  own  soil 
this  means  "  to  make  the  negro  safe  in  his 
home,  secure  in  his  vote,  equal  in  his  oppor- 
tunity* for  education  and  employment."  In- 
deed it  does  mean  this,  but  the  Senator  will 
not  get  the  Southern  Democratic  vote  for  it. 

Senator  Hoar's  other  points  are  equally 
sound.  It  means,  he  says,  "  to  enable  great 
cities  to  govern  themselves  in  freedom,  in 
honor  and  in  purity."  We  go  further,  and 
say  that  great  cities  should  govern  them- 
selves even  when  they  govern  badly.  It  also 
means  "  to  make  the  ballot-box  as  pure  as  a 
sacx'amental  vessel;"  "to  banish  illiteracy 
and  ignorance  from  the  land,"  and  to  give 
all  working  people  "  wages  enough  to  sup- 
port a  life  of  comfort  and  an  old  age  of  leis- 
ure." 

The  Senator  concludes  with  three  other  ob- 
ligations of  ours  toward  the  world  at  large: 

"  Sixth — To  grow  and  expand,  over  the  con- 
tinent and  over  the  islands  of  the  sea,  just  so 
fast,  and  no  faster,  as  we  can  bring  into  equal- 
ity and  self  government,  under  our  Constitution, 
peoples  and  races  who  will  share  these  ideals 
and  help  to  make  them  realities. 

"  Seventh — To  set  a  peaceful  example  of  free- 
dom which  mankind  will  be  glad  to  follow,  but 
never  to  force  even  freedom  upon  unwilling  na- 
tions at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  or  at  the  can- 
non's mouth. 

"  Eighth — To  abstain  from  interfering  with 
the  freedom  and  just  rights  of  other  nations  or 
peoples,  and  to  remember  that  the  liberty  to  do 
right  necessarily  involves  the  liberty  to  do 
wrong ;  and  that  the  American  people  has  no 
right  to  take  from  any  other  people  the  birth- 
right of  freedom  because  of  a  fear  that  they  will 
do  wrong  with  it." 

These  also  we  gladly  accept,  reasonably 
interpreted.  "  To  grow  and  expand."  Cer- 
tainly. To  some  extent  we  shall  have  to 
educate  the  new  possessions  to  understand 
tUese  ideals,  just  as  y^e  have  to  educate  the 


immigrants  to  our  shores.  We  do  not  re- 
quire an  ignorant  Russian  or  Pole  to  become 
a  student  of  our  Constitution  before  we  take 
him  into  tutelage,  and  no  more  is  this  to  be 
true  of  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines;  but 
we  must  understand  that  they  are  to  be 
made,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  our  equals, 
put  under  our  Constitution,  given  our  rights, 
and  no  territory  should  be  taken  without  its 
involving  self-government.  That  is  the  les- 
son we  are  to  teach.  Of  course  freedom  is 
not  to  be  forced  "  on  unwilling  nations."  We 
never  have  done  it.  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  desired  us  to  liberate  them,  and 
we  have  done  it.  We  shall  take  from  no  peo- 
ple their  "birthright  of  freedom;"  altho 
we  have  taken  from  them  their  birth-wrong 
of  subjection.  Now  we  give  them  freedom, 
self-government,  comfort  and  happiness 
under  our  flag. 

We  thank  Senator  Hoar  for  this  good 
statement  of  the  principles  of  American  free 
government  and  the  duties  involved— duties 
not  yet  fully  achieved  for  the  American 
negro,  the  American  city,  or  the  American 
ballot-box,  and  not  immediately  or  easily  to 
be  fully  achieved  in  our  new  possessions; 
but  duties  still  not  to  be  neglected.  To 
achieve  them  requires  that  good  government 
under  honest  civil  service  rules  which  Pres- 
ident Schurman  urges  in  the  article  we  pub- 
lish  this   week. 

Senator  Hoar  shows  the  statesman's  atti- 
tude in  not  looking  back  to  discover  and  de- 
nounce blunders  in  the  past,  but  he  accepts 
the  accomplished  facts,  and  looks  forward 
to  make  our  new  destiny  more  beneficent. 


The  Young  Comptroller  of  New 
York. 

By  some  good  fortune  there  was  nomi- 
nated in  1807  for  the  office  of  Comptroller 
of  the  enlarged  city  of  New  York,  In  com- 
pany with  Robert  Van  Wyck  and  other  tools 
of  the  Tammany  Boss,  a  young  man  un- 
known in  politics  named  Bird  S.  Coler. 
Those  who  inquired  as  to  his  history  were 
told  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  and 
had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  a  bank- 
ing house,  where  he  had  learned  something 
about  municipal  bonds.  With  this  they  were 
forced  to  be  content.     The  people  of  Ne'vv 
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York  know  more  now  about  this  young  man 
of  twenty-nine  years  who  was  elected  to  one 
of  the  greatest  of  municipal  offices,  for  his 
service  in  defense  of  public  interests  has 
given  him  a  rare  and  enviable  prominence 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  become  the 
champion  of  the  people  against  that  foul 
aggregation  known  as  the  Tammany  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  and  in  opposing  the 
coarse  greed  and  iniquitous  jobs  of  Croker's 
tools  he  has  shown  unfailing  courage,  tire- 
less energy,  broad  conceptions  of  municipal 
development  and  a  wise  conservatism  which 
Is  not  always  displayed  by  men  of  his  age 
who  are  promoting  reforms. 

It  was  in  his  exhaustive  summary  of  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  ex- 
traordinary subsidizing  of  private  charities 
with  public  money  in  this  city,  addressed 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, that  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Color  first 
commanded  the  attention  of  all  good  citi- 
zens, although  this  was  by  no  means  his  first 
important  work  for  the  public  good.  The 
Board  had  been  empowered  by  a  new  statute 
to  exercise  discretion  in  the  allotment  of 
public  money  to  private  charitable  institu- 
tions. Under  old  laws,  which  deprived  the 
city  of  home  rule  in  this  matter,  the  sum 
so  allotted  had  risen  to  $3,131,000  per  an- 
num. Mr.  Coler  reminded  the  Board  of  its 
new  responsibility  and  suggested  for  the 
regulation  and  gradual  reduction  of  such 
subsidies  rules  in  accord  with  sound  business 
principles.  His  letter  was  proof  that  he  had 
thoroughly  studied  the  subject  in  the  light 
afforded  not  only  by  the  situation  in  New 
Y'ork,  but  also  by  the  experience  and  advice 
of  the  best  authorities. 

He  has  neglected  no  opportunity  since  to 
protect  the  city  trea.sury.  It  was  due  to  his 
fearless  and  determined  opposition  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Tammany  office-holders  to 
commit  the  city  to  the  Ilamapo  Water  con- 
tract was  thwarted— a  contract  involving  the 
payment  in  forty  years  of  more  than  ?200,- 
000,000  to  a  company  which  was  controlled 
by  politicians  and  had  not  a  reservoir,  a 
pump,  or  a  pipe.  This  job  is  not  yet  dead, 
but  hostile  public  sentiment  aroused  by  his 
efforts  can  scarcely  fall  to  kill  it.  He  has 
been  a  keen  critic  of  the  results  of  munic- 
ipal   consolidation    and    the    defects    of    the 


new  city  charter.  He  has  exposed  the  de- 
lays and  great  expenditures  of  the  commis- 
sioners engaged  for  years  past  in  condemn- 
ing land  in  the  Croton  water  shed.  He  has 
persistently  pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
municipal  ownership  of  certain  public  utili- 
ties. His  thoughtful  addresses  on  municipal 
government  have  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  municipal  reformers.  His  views 
concerning  the  alienation  of  the  immensely 
valuable  docks  of  New  York  have  stimu- 
lated the  President  of  the  Dock  Department 
to  join  him  in  urging  that  the  city  should 
acquire  its  entire  water  front.  Not  only  by 
his  acts,  but  also  in  his  published  writings 
—as  in  The  Independent  a  few  weeks  ago — 
he  has  opposed  and  denounced  the  evils  of 
boss  rule,  and  to-day  he  is  striving  to  pre- 
vent the  construction,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,- 
000,  of  two  bridges  across  the  East  River 
"  in  the  interest  of  a  few  real  estate  specu- 
lators," and  has  thus  incurred  the  bitter  and 
unconcealed  enmity  of  Croker's  mayor. 

There  is  no  sign  that  he  is  moved  by  selfish 
political  ambition.  His  friends  say  it  Is  not 
his  purpose  to  become  a  candidate  for  any 
place  at  the  end  of  his  term.  His  only  aim, 
they  add,  is  to  do  his  duty  in  the  office  which 
he  now  holds.  All  this  is  by  no  means  to 
his  discredit,  but  while  Mr.  Coler  has  a 
great  opportunity  to  serve  the  people  where 
he  is  now,  effective  service  there  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  work  for  them  else- 
where hereafter.  Such  an  opportunity  he 
would  not  be  justified  in  declining.  The 
people  of  the  greatest  of  American  cities 
sorely  need  the  services  of  such  men.  We 
do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Color  is  really 
unwilling  to  take  a  higher  office,  but  he  is 
not  seeking  it.  If  he  shall  continue  steadily 
and  earnestly  in  his  present  course,  greater 
responsibilities  will  be  thrust  upon  him  by 
that  majority  in  New  York  which  desires 
good  government.  He  has  improved  the  op- 
portuuitj-  offered  to  him  in  the  office  of 
Comptroller.  He  has  only  to  keep  on  in  his 
work,  remaining  true  to  his  principles  and 
ideals,  and  the  people  will  insist  upon  giving 
him  opportunities  not  only  for  further  serv- 
ice, but  also  for  satisfying  an  honorable  am- 
bition. The  road  lies  straight  and  plain  be- 
fore him,  and  he  ought  to  follow  it  to  the 
end. 
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President  Schurman  on  Missions 
to  the  PhiHppines. 

The  article  which  we  publish  this  week 
by  President  Schurman,  was  prepared  from 
an  after  dinner  address  to  a  company  of 
people  representing  one  of  our  denomina- 
tions. That  explains  probably  the  fact  that 
he  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  conditions  of 
mission  work  in  the  Philippines. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  what  he 
had  to  say  on  the  evils  of  sectarianism. 
Hear  him: 

"  Missionaries  are  needed  in  the  islands,  and 
I  hope  they  will  be  sent  there  in  large  numbers. 
.  .  .  They  must  realize  that  they  are  con- 
tending with  a  Catholic-educated  population 
that  knows  nothing  about  the  fine  differences 
between  Protestant  sects  and  denominations. 
Therefore  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  send 
missionaries  of  different  denominations  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  do  hope  that 
when  we  send  the  missionaries  we  will  decide 
beforehand  on  one  form  of  Protestant  Christian- 
ity. Send  only  one  type  of  missionaries.  .  .  . 
We  have  no  adequate  idea  how  confusing  to  the 
simple  minds  of  an  uncivilized  people  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  our  Protestant  faith  appear. 
The  Chinese,  who  are  perhaps  more  intelligent 
than  the  Filipinos,  regard  our  different  denom- 
inations as  so  many  different  religions.  This 
idea  pre\ails  in  many  other  lands  that  we  are 
trying  to  convert  to  Protestant  Christianity, 
and  it  works  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple that  often  sadly  handicaps  the  labors  of  the 
missionaries.  I  hope  that  before  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Philippines  the  different  denom- 
inations will  unite  on  some  common  platform." 

Every  word  of  this  is  true;  but  the  warn- 
ing will  be  thrown  away.  No  matter  how 
impolitic,  missionaries  will  be  sent  of  differ- 
ent denominations  to  confuse  the  minds  of 
the  people.  We  are  the  Lord's  foolish  ones, 
and  we  waste  much  of  our  energy  by  our 
lack  of  intelligent  co-operation.  Just  so 
General  Henry,  when  commanding  in  Porto 
Rico,  expressed  the  desire  that  there  might 
be  no  competing  denominational  missions 
there,  but  that  all  might  unite  their  work 
In  establishing  .  a  common  Evangelical 
Church  of  Christ.  But  it  could  not  be;  the 
soldier  was  quite  too  Utopian  a  Christian. 
Representatives  of  the  different  missionary 
societies  met  and  talked  sweetly  of  union; 
the^  met  again  and  decided  that  they  must 


each  go  independently,  occupy  the  principal 
towns  competitively,  and  trust  to  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  ground  to  practice  the  unity 
for  which  they  would  not  set  the  example. 
The  other  day  they  met  again,  and  agreed  to 
issue  a  proclamation  of  good  fellowship  to 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  a  beautiful  docu-' 
ment  which  we  approve,  but  how  much  bet- 
ter if  it  had  never  been  necessary  to  tell  the 
Porto  Ricans  that  the  missionaries  had  not 
gone  to  fight  each  other,  but  were  really,  in 
name  and  deed,  one. 

The  same  thing  will  be  done  over  again  in 
the  Philippines.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
chief  denominations,  and  a  score  of  small 
ones,  will  all  establish  missions  there.  Most 
of  them  will  have  their  headquarters  in 
Manila.  Each  sect,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Congregational,  Dis- 
ciples, Seventh  Day  Adventist,  will  have  its 
own  organization.  "  Join  us,"  "  Join  us," 
"  We  are  the  true  Church,"  will  be  the  cry. 
At  present  there  is  no  chance  for  anything 
else.  What  more  can  we  expect  ?  Baptists 
and  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and  Meth- 
odists, cannot  unite  even  in  federation  here 
In  America.  We  fail  even  to  see  the  scandal 
of  the  division;  and  the  scandal  is  more  of- 
fensive there. 

What  can  be  done  to  remove  the  scandal  ? 
Nothing,  we  fear,  until  the  denominations 
here  are  federated.  Why  can  it  not  be  doneV 
Shall  the  century  end  and  nothing  accom- 
plished ?  In  England  already  there  is  feder- 
ation of  all  the  Free  Churches,  and  the  con- 
science of  our  Churches  ought  to  demand  as 
much. 

Can  we  have  a  federation  of  our  foreign 
missionary  societies,  such  as  may  map  out 
the  field  and  secure  some  form  of  apparent 
unity,  at  least  a  mitigation  of  our  schis- 
matic condition  ?  Let  President  Schurman's 
words  be  considered. 


Social   Equality. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  social  equality; 
there  cannot  be.  There  never  has  been  such 
a  thing,  even  in  the  life  of  savages  and  no- 
mads, and  we  do  not  believe  there  ever  will 
be. 

There  can  be  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
political  equality,  or  ecclesiastical  equalit^y. 
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All  the  tnembets  of  a  church,  or  of  a  sodal- 
ity, may  have  equal  rights  within  that  or- 
ganization, in  that  official  relation,  rights 
which  belong  to  their  common  and  equal 
membership.  In  a  Grand  Army  lodge,  or  a 
labor  union,  or  a  political  convention,  or  a 
Baptist  Church  there  is  equality  of  rights 
for  all  the  members;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  voters  in  a  republic.  These  are  organiza- 
tions in  which  humanity  counts  as  human- 
ity, at  least  masculine  humanity,  and  mem- 
bership gives  equal  privileges.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  personal  choice  but  of  official  right. 

The  case  is  utterly  different  in  social  life. 
Here  advantage  goes  wholly  by  favor,  not 
by  right.  Every  man  may  choose  his  own 
associates  as  he  pleases,  may  have  his  own 
cronies,  may  invite  whom  he  will  to  the 
privacy  of  his  home,  and  those  passed  by 
have  no  right  to  complain.  A  man  or  woman 
may  choose  those  that  are  agreeable  as 
friends.  One  must  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  who  shall  be  the  companion  of 
his  sons  and  daughters. 

Social  equality  is  a  matter  of  education, 
of  culture,  of  religion,  of  business,  of  raulc, 
of  office,  of  profession;  it  may  be  of  wealth, 
of  dress,  of  feature,  of  color.  Those  who 
care  to  associate  together,  who  enjoy  each 
others'  society,  who  are  willing  their  chil- 
dren should  dance  together  and  marry,  ar- 
range themselves  in  social  cliques.  We  can- 
not object  to  this,  and  we  cannot  help  it. 
The  man  would  be  a  fool  who  asked  for  so- 
cial equality  for  all  people;  we  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  man.  Social  equality,  as  the 
Memphis  Appeal  has  lately  well  said,  is  "  a 
personal  equation,  and  not  a  political  pre- 
scription." 

There  is  no  necessary  wrong  in  denying 
to  others  social  equality.  There  might  be 
wrong  in  denying  that  other  social  sets  than 
ours  are  composed  of  just  as  good  people, 
just  as  worthy  of  the  favor  of  God  or  the 
State  as  is  ours,  as  if  we  were  better  than 
they.  We  may  or  we  may  not  be  better;  of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  in  nearly  every  so- 
cial set  there  will  be  others  really  superior 
to  us.  The  exclusion  of  others  from  the  so- 
cial equality  of  our  coterie  must  involve  no 
arrogance:  it  must  allow  all  honor  to  those 
we  exclude. 

But    in    full   freedom    to   all    tlie   personal 


friendships  and  all  the  delightful  comrade- 
ships involved  in  the  rights  of  social  equality 
in  the  set  of  which  we  are  members,  we 
must  not  fail  to  Ijeep  perfectly  distinct  those 
other  rights  of  equality  which  inhere  in 
other  aggregations  of  humanity.  For  the 
purposes  of  citizenship  all  citizens  are  equal. 
Their  right  of  suffrage  is  the  same.  Social 
distinctions  have  no  right  to  intrude  here. 
One  man,  one  vote;  and  one  vote  just  as 
sacred  as  another.  So  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as,  at  last,  before  the  bar  of  God,  all 
have  the  same  rights  in  the  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  where  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  neither  Caucasian  nor  negro.  Let 
these  rights  be  always  asserted  and  main- 
tained. 


Pkesident  Schueman,  in  the  address  of 
which  the  article  we  print  this  week  is  the 
substance,  made  an  interesting  further  state- 
ment as  to  the  attitude  toward  us  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Philippines.  With  his 
conclusion  we  heartily  agree,  and  it  explains 
American  sympathy  in  the  war  in  South 
Africa.    He  said: 

"  In  the  Orient,  where  we  have  had  trouble, 
our  cause  has  been  England's  cause.  While  ob- 
serving strict  neutrality,  she  facilitated  our 
work  there  in  every  way  possible.  The  Brit- 
ish home  Government  ordered  the  British  ships 
to  go  through  the  archipelago,  and  their  captains 
were  instructed  to  meet  the  leading  insurgents 
and  point  out  to  them  the  folly  of  further  resist- 
ing the  United  States.  Captain  Lamberton.  of 
the  "  Powerful,"  which  we  read  so  much  about 
in  South  Africa,  performed  sign.il  service 
for  this  country  in  influencing  the  natives  to 
accept  our  rule  and  in  lending  moral  aid  to  our 
commanders  in  their  trying  positions  in  the  Far 
East.  We  cannot  forget  the  actions  of  Eng- 
land's representatives  in  the  Orient  in  those 
early  days  of  our  struggle  with  a  problem 
that  was  entirely  new  to  us.  One  of  the  most 
l)eneficent  results  of  our  war  with  Spain  was 
the  bringing  together  of  America  and  England 
in  a  moral  unity.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  was 
made  to  understand  for  the  first  time  in  history 
that  they  had  common  aims  and  ambitions  in 
the  civilization  of  the  world  which  they  could 
best  accomplish  by  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
action." 


The  President  has  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification     the     treaties     signed     at     The 
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Hague,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
arbitration  treaty  seeing  that  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  are  protected  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  that  the  United  States  is  not 
thereby  pledged  to  depart  from  its  traditional 
policy  of  not  entangling  itself  with  the  po- 
litical questions  of  foreign  States.  It  would 
seem  as  if  there  could  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  a  speedy  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  international 
tribunal  of  arbitration  provided  for  will  be 
established,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  rat- 
ifications are  already  assured.  The  impor- 
tant part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
preliminary  worli  I'enders  it  very  desirable 
that  our  country  should  not  occupy  a  sec- 
ondary place,  and  Secretary  Hay  appreciates 
this  in  asking  the  Senate  to  take  immediate 
action.  We  publish  this  week  a  very  timely 
article  by  Mr.  Holls,  which  will  indicate 
how  suitable  it  is  that  our  country  do  not 
fail  to  ratify  what  was  so  admirably  done  by 
our  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  under  the  anarchical 
constitution  of  the  United  States  Senate  one 
or  two  mischievous  men  can  delay  action  in- 
definitely. 


General  Lawton's  death  excites  such  uni- 
versal grief  that  his  latest  testimony  to 
the  support  on  which  the  Tagal  insurrection 
rests  is  of  no  little  value.  It  is  in  a  private 
letter  read  by  ex-Minister  Barrett  at  the 
dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  in  this 
city  last  week,  in  which  General  Lawton 
wrote  from  his  rain-sodden,  steaming  camp 
in  the  Philippine  jungles: 

"  I  would  to  God  that  the  whole  truth  of  this 
whole  Philippine  situation  could  be  known  by 
every  one  in  America  as  I  know  it.  If  the  real 
history,  inspiration  and  condition  of  this  insur- 
rection, and  the  influences,  local  and  external, 
that  now  encourage  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the 
actual  possibilities  of  these  islands  and  peoples 
and  their  relations  to  this  great  East,  could  be 
understood  at  home,  we  would  hear  no  more 
talk  of  unjust  '  shooting  of  Government '  into 
the  Filipinos,  or  of  hauling  down  our  flag  in 
the  Philippines.  If  the  so-called  anti-Imperial- 
ists would  honestly  ascertain  the  truth  on  the 
ground  and  not  in  distant  America,  they,  whom 
I  believe  to  be  honest  men  misinformed,  would 
be  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  statements 
and  conclusions,  and  of  the  unfortunate  effect  of 


their  publications  here.  If  1  am  shot  by  a  Fili- 
pino bullet  it  might  as  well  come  from  one  of  my 
own  men,  because  I  know  from  observations  con- 
firmed by  captured  prisoners  that  the  continu- 
ance of  fighting  is  chiefly  due  to  reports  that  are 
sent  out  from  America." 

And  he  was  shot  down,  and  for  his  death 
the  men  who  have  maligned  our  purposes 
and  our  soldiers  are  responsible.  The  Wins- 
lows  and  Atkinsons  tell  how  it  makes  their 
"  blood  boil  "  to  see  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence insulted.  Others  of  us  have 
blood  that  can  boil,  and  perhaps  we  have 
tried  too  hard  to  keep  it  cool. 


Cektainly  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  the  system  by  which  the  public  schools 
of  this  State  are  controlled.  There  is  a  Board 
of  Regents,  elected  by  the  Legislature,  com- 
posed of  distinguished  men,  who  serve  with- 
out salary,  and  who  are  not  practical  teach- 
ers, but  men  of  wealth  and  character.  They 
are  rich  men,  of  public  spirit,  editors,  a 
Catholic  and  an  Episcopal  bishop  or  priest 
or  two,  such  men  as  Whitelaw  Reid,  Sena- 
tor Depew,  Bishop  Doane,  Father  Malone 
(elected  as  a  Republican  against  the  can- 
didacy of  a  Democratic  bishop),  and  St.  Clair 
McKelway.  They  have  charge  of  certain 
less  vital  departments  of  education,  such  as 
the  relation  of  private  academies  and  col- 
leges to  the  education  of  the  State.  Then 
there  is  an  independent  Superintendent  of 
Education,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  approved  by  the  Senate,  who  has 
a  staff  of  assistants,  and  receives  a  salary, 
and  who  has  a  more  direct  control  of  mat- 
ters affected  by  State  appropriations.  He 
and  his  staff  are  likely  to  be  selected  from 
the  party  to  which  the  Governor  and  Senate 
belong.  The  conditions  might  well  be  im- 
proved, altho  the  politicians  are  pretty  well 
pleased  as  it  is.  A  State  Commission  has 
prepared  a  bill,  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  approved,  it  is  said,  by  Governor 
Roosevelt,  which  unifies  the  system,  and 
puts  the  schools,  so  far  as  the  State  controls 
them,  under  the  charge  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  appointed,  in 
the  first  case  by  the  Governor,  and  after- 
ward by  the  Regents.  The  Republican  or- 
ganization is  said  not  to  like  it,  and  the  Re- 
gents oppose  some  features  of  it,  such  as  the 
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election  of  the  first  Chancellor  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  appointment  of  the  Regents 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  possible  that  some 
modification  of  the  Commission's  plan  may 
be  wise,  but  the  purpose  to  unify  is  a  right 
one,  and  the  way  which  most  divorces  the 
schools  from  politics  is  to  be  preferred.  We 
want  no  politics  in  the  State  control  of  our 
public  schools,  and  it  ought  quite  as  much 
to  be  banished  from  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration. 


We  trust  that  the  United  States  Senate 
can  be  depended  on  to  make  a  strict  investi- 
gation of  the  right  of  the  elected  Senator 
Clark,  of  Montana,  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 
So  long  as  the  bribery  charged  against  him 
was  unproved  he  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt;  but  a  unanimous  opinion. of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Montana  has  disbarred 
Attorney  John  B.  Wellcome,  and  forbidden 
him  to  practice  in  any  court  of  the  State,  for 
the  offense  of  bribing  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  vote  for  Senator  Clark.  Five  or 
even  ten  thousand  dollars  was  paid  mem- 
bers to  vote  for  Clark,  and  finally  many 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  had  op- 
posed Clark's  candidacy,  shifted  over  and 
voted  for  him  without  apparent  cause. 
These  statements  are  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  decision  disbarring  Wellcome. 
Bribery  is  absolutely  proved  in  some  cases, 
and  reasonably  believed  in  other  cases.  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  retain  a  member  of  whom  such 
statements  can  be  truly  made.  The  House 
is  now  rejecting  one  man  for  polygamy;  the 
Senate  is  just  as  much  under  obligation  to 
expel  a  member  who  has  bought  his  seat. 
Corruption  is  the  greatest  of  all  political 
sins. 


....Out  in  Hawaii  profit  sharing  is  con- 
sidered a  "  conservative "  way  of  running 
the  plantations.  One  of  our  last  Hawaiian  ex- 
changes says  that  thirty-eight  companies 
aggregating  511  men  are  working  ail  the 
plantations  in  two  of  the  principal  districts 
of  Oaku  by  this  method  except  two. 
There  is  no  friction  to  speak  of.  the  men 
work  better,  are  more  contented,  and  the 


scheme  forms  among  the  laborers  a  sort  of 
balance  wheel  which  makes  their  interests 
identical  Avith  those  of  their  employer.  Her- 
bert Spencer  himself  thinks  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  industrial  problem  lies  in  some 
form  of  profit  sharing  and  not  in  socialism 
or  the  other  "  isms." 

....  We  are  frequently  asked  the  question 
how  it  is  that  the  Government  could  go 
to  Cuba  to  put  down  injustice  there,  on  for- 
eign shores,  and  cannot  succeed  in  suppress- 
ing lynching  in  our  own  land.  The  primary 
school  in  American  institutions  ought  to  be 
able  to  answer  that  question.  The  making 
of  peace  and  war,  under  our  Constitution, 
belongs  to  the  General  Government;  it  can 
go  to  Cuba.  But  the  ordinary  police  duties 
here  at  home  belong  solely  to  the  States.  The 
President  has  no  authority  to  lift  a  finger 
to  protect  a  negro  or  an  Italian  from  mur- 
der. He  can  only  pay  damages,  if  it  is  a 
foreigner  who  is  killed. 

....Everything  seems  to  go  on  hopefully 
with  our  campaign  in  Luzon.  All  northern 
Luzon  is  pacified,  civil  governors  have  been 
appointed  and  the  ports  opened  to  trade  and 
custom  houses  established.  The  railroad 
trains  run  on  a  regular  schedule,  and  Aguin- 
aldo  is  in  hiding  in  the  mountain  forests.  It 
only  remains  to  reduce  southern  Luzon  to 
order,  and  then  our  task  of  pacification  will 
be  practically  ended,  and  that  of  administra- 
tion will  begin.    That  will  be  a  severer  test. 

....The  bill  introduced  into  Congress  by 
Representative  Crumpacker,  requiring  the 
Director  of  the  Census  to  collect  statistics 
as  to  tlie  suppression  of  the  suffrage  in  cer- 
tain States,  is  a  proper  one.  If  Massachu- 
setts or  Rhode  Island  or  Mississippi  or 
Louisiana  has  a  law  which  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  it  ought  to  have  its  represen- 
tation in  Congress  reduced  accordingly. 

...  .It  is  a  great  thing  that  one  man  has 
actually  been  convicted  at  Palestine,  Texas, 
of  conspiracy  to  lynch  the  three  Humphries, 
who  were  hanged  by  a  mob  in  Henderson 
County.  All  the  parties  were  white.  The 
man  convicted  is  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  life,  and  others  are  to  be  tried. 
This  conviction  is  a  red-letter  event  In  the 
history  of  lynchings. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The  Death  of    Mr.   Moody. 

Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody  died  at  East  North- 
field,  Mass.,  on  December  22d.  He  broke 
down  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he 
was  holding  services  a  month  ago,  being 
attacked  with  heart  failure.  He  was  re- 
moved to  his  home,  and  seemed  to  be  some- 
what recovering,  but  the  day  before  his 
death  he  suffered  a  relapse  and  grew  feebler 
until  his  death.  He  suffered  very  little  pain, 
and  occasionally  talked  with  ease.  He  under- 
stood his  condition,  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  commit  to  his  children  the  care  of  his  in- 
stitutions.   He  said  to  them: 

"  I  have  always  been  an  ambitious  man — not 
ambitious  to  lay  up  wealtii,  but  to  leave  you 
work  to  do.  You  are  going  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  schools  at  East  Northfield  and 
Mount  Hermon  and  of  the  Chicago  Bible  In- 
stitute." 

His  last  words  were: 

"  I  see  earth  receding ;  heaven  is  opening,  and 
God  is  calling  me." 

The  funeral  was  celebrated  on  Monday  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Moody  was 
born  on  a  small  New  England  farm  in  North- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1837.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  four  years  old,  leaving  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  strong  character,  to  rear  nine 
children.  As  a  boy  he  was  not  a  model 
scholar  in  the  district  school  and  learned  lit- 
tle. He  was  fond  of  the  open  air,  and  full 
of  animal  spirits,  and  no  one  would  have 
suspected  his  future  career.  He  went  to  Bos- 
ton as  a  clerk  for  one  of  his  uncles  in  a  shoe 
store.  His  uncle  required  him  to  attend  the 
Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Church, 
where  he  developed  an  interest  in  religion 
and  applied  for  membership,  but  was  re- 
fused because  he  could  give  no  reason  for 
his  faith.  Being  thus  on  probation  he  was 
admitted  a  year  later.  He  was  eager  to  help 
in  the  revival  meetings,  but  his  crude  ways 
did  not  please,  and  he  was  told  he  could 
serve  the  Lord  better  by  keeping  still.  He 
soon  thought  he  could  do  better  in  New 
York,  and  walked  all  the  way  from  Boston 
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to  this-  city.  From  here  he  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  got  a  place  in  a  shoe  store,  gained 
a  reputation  as  a  salesman,  joined  the  Ply- 
mouth Congregational  Church,  and  engaged 
in  mission  work.  The  first  money  he  could 
save  he  spent  in  hiring  four  pews  in  church, 
to  which  he  brought  people  he  had  gathered 
on  the  streets.  He  then  rented  a  deserted 
saloon  in  one  of  the  worst  spots  in  Chicago 
and  formed  a  class  of  eighteen  boys.  In  six 
months  they  numbered  350,  and  in  a  year 
G50.  If  the  boys  would  not  behave  he  would 
thrash  them.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
his  religious  work  had  grown  so  large  that 
he  gave  up  his  clerkship  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  it.  Here  he  got  the  help  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  Mr.  John  "V.  Farwell, 
who  backed  him  financially.  In  1863  the  Il- 
linois Street  Church  was  built  for  his  con- 
verts and  he  became  its  unordained  pastor. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
shortly  afterward  Farwell  Hall  was  built  as 
the  home  of  the  association,  and  one  of  the 
first  great  buildings  which  that  association 
now  has  in  various  cities.  He  first  went 
abroad  in  mission  work  in  1867,  when  he 
met  with  no  great  success,  and  again  in 
1873  with  the  evangelist  singer,  Ira  D. 
Sankey.  This  time  his  success  was  enor- 
mous in  both  Scotland  and  England,  and  on 
his  return  in  1875  they  organized  meetings 
in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country.  In 
1879  he  began  building  up  at  Northfield,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  a  center  of  religious  and 
educational  work.  He  then  founded  the 
Northfield  Seminary  for  Girls,  and  in  1881 
he  established  an  academy  for  boys  four 
miles  off  at  Mount  Hermon.  In  1890  he 
founded  the  Bible  Training  School  for  the 
instruction  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
religious  workers,  and  since  that  time  his 
summer  schools  and  Bible  conferences  have 
attracted  multitudes  of  earnest  religious 
workers,  and  especially  young  people  from 
our  colleges  and  schools.  The  Bible  Insti- 
tute at  Chicago  was  another  of  his  great 
creations,  and  he  was  conspicuously  Instni- 
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mental  in  causing  the  erection  of  fine  edi- 
fices for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions in  •  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Baltimore,  and  in  many  other  places, 
and  similar  buildings  in  a  number  of  the 
larger  cities  of  Great  Britain. 

He  was  a  thorough  conservative  in  his  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  had  no  faith  in  the  higher 
criticism,  altho  he  had  tolerance  for  those 
who  believed  in  it.  He  was  a  believer  in 
Premillenarianism,  but  was  careful  in 
preaching  not  to  disturb  his  hearers  with  it. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  his  faith  in  per- 
suading men  of  wealth  to  give  money  to 
carry  on  his  work.  He  had  to  raise  $200,000 
a  year  to  carry  on  the  Northfield  schools 
and  the  work  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  very 
lovable  man,  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature, 
remarkable  for  his  common  sense  and  for 
the  directness  and  fervency  and  simplicity 
of  his  appeals.  No  other  evangelist  of  the 
time  has  done  such  a  work,  and  that,  too, 
without  arousing  any  criticism.  The  people 
have  all  believed  in  him,  even  those  of  dif- 
ferent faith  or  of  no  faith  at  all. 


Week  of  Prayer. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States  suggests  the  following  topics  for  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  January  7th-14th,  1900: 

SERMONS. 

Sunday,  January  7th. 

Christ  and  the  Church  :  "  And  He  la  the  head  of 
the  body,  the  Church  :  who  Is  the  beginning, 
the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things 
He  might  have  the  pre-eminence." — Col.  1 :  18. 

PKAYDRFUL    CONFESSION. 

Monday,  January  8th. 

Confession  :  That  we  have  not  sufficiently  studied 
and  applied  God's  holy  word  ;  have  not  fully 
availed  ourselves  of  peace  and  power  through 
the  Spirit ;  have  not  enough  loved  the  Church 
which  is  Christ's  body ;  have  not  faithfully 
sought  the  saving  of  those  about  us,  and  the 
making  known  of  Christ  throughout  the  world  ; 
have  not  consistently  lived  the  religion  we 
profess :  so  that  Christ  has  been  wounded  in 
the  house  of  his  friends. — Ps.  51 :  17  ;  Luke 
18  :  13, 14  ;  Mark  11  :  22-24  ;  Luke  18  :  1  ;  John 
17  :  17  ;  5  :  39  ;  II  Tim.  3  :  15  ;  Matt.  7  :  11 ; 
Gal.  5  :  22,  23  ;  Col.  1 :  18  ;  John  17  :  18-21 ; 
John  3  :  17  ;  Matt.  7  :  20  ;  Zech.  13  :  6. 

THE  CHURCH  UNIVERSAL. 

Tuesday,  January  9th. 

Prayer :  That  the  Church  universal  may  ever  be 
loyally  recognized  by  us  as  of  divine,  super- 
natural ordalnment ;  as  constituted  in  the 
atoning  Christ,  and  composed  of  those  who 
are  HIb  through  regenerating  grace ;  as  de- 
lllgned    and    destined    to    share    the    Savior's 


glory  of  message  and  service ;  and  that  as 
members  of  the  Church  universal  we  may  ever 
rejoice  in  our  great  Head  to  do  His  will,  de- 
voting ourselves  to  the  spread  of  His  king- 
dom, and  purifying  ourselves  even  as  he  Is 
pure.— I  Pet.  2:6;  Matt.  16  :  18  ;  John  1 :  13  ; 
Eph.  1 :  22,  23  ;  I  Pet.  1:2;  Eph.  5 :  26,  27  ; 
Col.  1 :  17,  18  ;  John  17  :  23  ;  Acts  1 :  8  ;  I  John 
3:3. 

NATIONS   AND   THEIR   BULBB3. 

Wednesday,  January  10th. 

Prayer :  That  our  nation  which  God  has  so 
favored,  and  on  which  He  lays  so  great  re- 
sponsibility, may  turn  from  sin  and  cleave 
to  righteousness  ;  that  within  our  borders,  as 
everywhere,  race  hatreds  may  cease,  the 
causfts  of  class  enmities  be  removed,  political 
corruption  be  stayed,  the  Lord's  Day  be  rever- 
enced, intemperance  be  overcome,  and  civic 
devotion  be  shown  by  every  citizen ;  that 
wherever  our  national  authority  extends,  jus- 
tice may  be  upheld,  and  worthy  self-govern- 
ment be  secured ;  and  that  all  nations  and 
rulers  may  seek  the  amicable  settlement  of  in- 
ternatioual  difficulties,  and  earnestly  desire 
the  true  prosperity  of  all. — Gen.  32  :  10  ;  Luke 
12  :  48  ;  Prov.  14  :  34  ;  Malachl  2  :  10  ;  Gal. 
6:2;  Ps.  24  :  3-5  ;  Ex.  20  :  8-11 ;  I  Cor.  3  :  16, 
17  ;  I  Pet.  2  :  17  ;  Obadiah  4  ;  Rom.  13  :  3  ; 
Acts  17  :  26  ;  Prov.  15  : 1 ;  I  Cor.  12  :  26. 

FAMILIES    AND    SCHOOLS. 

Thursday,  January  11th. 

Prayer :  That  the  sacredness  and  vital  Impor- 
tance of  the  family  may  be  universally  recog- 
nized ;  that  marriage  as  of  one  man  to  one 
woman  may  be  everywhere  honored  ;  that  the 
pure  and  loving  home  life  may  include  not 
only  parents  and  children  but  also  servants ; 
that  family  worship  may  be  observed ;  and 
that  children  may  be  brought  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  That  all 
education  may  count  wisdom  as  more  than 
knowledge,  and  character  as  higher  than 
learning;  that  culture  may  include  gracious 
manners,  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  nobility  of 
conduct ;  that  truth  may  be  fearlessly,  con- 
scientiously sought :  and  that,  for  the  sake 
of  such  results,  our  common  school  system 
may  be  maintained  and  bettered,  and  all  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  be  liberally 
fostered.— Ps.  68  :  6  ;  Ex.  20  :  12  ;  Eph.  3  :  14, 
15  ;  Matt.  19  :  4,  5  ;  I  Tim.  3:2;  Deut.  16  :  14  ; 
Eph.  6:9;  Col.  4  :  15  ;  Eph.  6  :  4  ;  Job  28  :  28  ; 
Phil.  4:8;  John  17  :  17  ;  Heb.  13  :  4  ;  16  :  13  ; 
Prov.   23  :  23. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Friday,  January  12th. 

Prayer :  That  we  ourselves,  with  all  Christians, 
may  loyally  acknowledge  our  Savior's  last 
command,  and  have  full  faith  In  his  parting 
promise  ;  that  appreciating  the  spiritual  need 
of  those  who  know  not  the  one  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  God  did  send,  we  may 
realize  our  personal  responsibility  for  giving 
them  the  Word  of  life  ;  that  we  may  see  In 
every  open  door  an  Urgent  opportunity  which 
we  can  neglect  only  at  our  peril  ;  that  we  may 
comprehend  the  sadness  of  the  fact  that,  at 
the  end  of  nineteen  centuries,  so  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  making  the  Gospel  known  :  and 
that  all  Foreign  Missionary  organization* 
may  work  in  wisest,  most  cordial  co-operation. 
—Matt.  28  :  19,  20  ;  Ps.  2:8;  Is.  42  :  4  ;  Acti 
4:12;  Rom.  10  :  13-15  ;  Uev.  3:8;  Ez.  3  :  18  ; 
Matt.  25  :  45  ;  John  4  :  35 ;  Phil.  2  :  9-11 ;  Mai. 
3:10;  Num.  11 :  29. 
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HOME  MISSIONS. 

Saturday,  January  IZih. 

Prayer :  That  we,  with  all  the  people  of  our 
land,  may  be  profoundly  convinced  that  if 
this  nation  is  to  abide  in  prosperity  and 
power,  its  life  must  be  inspired  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  may  realize 
that  the  followers  of  Christ,  in  all  their  I'e- 
l.'itions  with  their  fellowmen,  are  to  illustrate 
those  same  Christian  teachings, — thus  becom- 
ing home  missionaries ;  that  we  may  clearly 
perceive  that  the  maintenance  of  Christianity's 
power  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Union,  and  in 
the  country  regions  as  well  as  in  the  cities, 
is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  home  king- 
dom ;  that  with  such  sound  wisdom  of  plan, 
we  may  move  to  the  evangelizing  of  the  fron- 
tier and  the  other  spiritually  destitute  places : 
and  that  all  organized  Home  Missionary 
agencies,  in  this  and  other  lands,  may  work 
in  perfect  harmony  and  with  largest  suc- 
cess.— Deut.  8  :  7-20  ;  Is.  60  :  11,  12  ;  Acts 
4  :  13  ;  II  Cor.  3:2;  Matt.  7  :  20  ;  Is.  58  :  12  ; 
Matt.  12  :  25  ;  Rev,  3  :2  ;  Is.  35  :  1 ;  Is.  41 :  6,  7. 

SERMONS. 

Sunday,  January  14th. 

Christ  and  the  Individual  Members  of  the 
Church  :  "  And  all  mine  are  thine,  and  thine 
are  mine  ;  and  I  am  glorified  in  them." — John 
17  :  10. 


In    view    of    the 
Ecumenical  Conference      ^^^^^    ^^^j^^y    ^^ 

on  Foreign  Missions  v.-     ^ 

^  J-  subjects        that 

crowd  every  person's  mind  during  the  holi- 
day season  the  interests  of  this  great  gath- 
ering have  not  been  pressed  before  the  pub- 
lie  to  a  great  degree.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  push 
the  preparations  which  have  been  begun  and 
arouse  as  widespread  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter as  possible.  There  is  to  be  in  this  city 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  11th,  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  in  the  interests 
of  the  conference.  President  Seth  Low,  of 
Columbia  University,  is  to  preside,  and  there 
are  to  be  addresses  by  J.  T.  Gracey,  D.D., 
president  of  the  International  Missionary 
Union,  on  "  Why  an  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ence ? "  and  by  William  R.  Huntington, 
D.D.,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  this  city,  on 
"  The  Power  of  a  World's  Conference  on 
Christian  Missions  to  Beget  Higher  Ideals, 
Social  Fellowship  and  Better  Work."  State- 
ments will  also  be  made  by  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board;  Charles 
M.  Jesup,  Esq.,  and  Mornay  Williams,  Esq., 
in  regard  to  the  plans  and  preparations  for 
the  conference.  The  program  has  been  prac- 
tically completed,  speakers  engaged  and 
everything    is    in    excellent    condition.    The 


acceptances  from  abroad  as  well  as  from 
this  country  and  Canada  give  assurance  of 
a  large  gathering,  and  the  scope  of  the  pa- 
pers will  be  such  as  to  cover  the  great  ques- 
tions of  missionary  policy  and  missionary 
success.  The  survey  of  the  past  century 
will  be  the  preparation  for  the  outlook  into 
the  coming  century,  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  gathering  will  result 
not  merely  in  turning  to  account  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  fu- 
ture both  on  the  foreign  field  and  at  home, 
but  in  a  more  entire  consecration  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  all  its  members  to  the  great 
work  committed  to  it.  It  is  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  committees  in  charge  that  all  in- 
terested in  foreign  missions  should  take  their 
share  in  the  work  in  two  ways:  in  constant 
remembrance  of  the  conference  in  prayer 
that  God's  blessing  may  abide  with  it,  and 
in  provision  for  the  needs.  Those  are  con- 
siderable. To  gather  so  large  a  company 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  entails  expense. 
America  should  not  be  behind  England  in 
her  hospitality,  and  that  hospitality  in  Lon- 
don twelve  years  ago  was  bountiful  to  the 
highest  degree.  Subscriptions  of  any  sums 
are  cordially  welcomed,  and  may  be  sent  to 
the  secretaries  of  the  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ence, 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The    problem   of    securing 
The  Bible  in      christian  influence  in  State 
State  Schools         ,,  ...        ,.,, 

colleges,  while  still  pre- 
serving the  undenominational  character  of 
those  institutions,  has  found  a  practical  solu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  and  other  Disciples  of 
Christ,  in  the  establishment  of  Bible  Chairs 
or  Biblical  Colleges  in  connection  with  them.. 
The  first  was  opened  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1893 
Mith  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  its  work  has  received  the  highest 
approval  of  President  Angell  and  others.  This 
has  now  extended  to  include  a  Bible  Chair 
Extension,  on  the  university  extension  plan, 
and  the  whole  scheme  has  been  duplicated  in 
the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
wbere  the  relations  are  even  more  intimate 
than  those  at  Ann  Arbor.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  plan  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia follows  out  the  conception  of  its  found- 
er, Thomas  Jefferson.  In  California  the  Berk- 
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eley  Bible  Seminary  has  been  founded  at  the 
seat  of  the  State  University;  there  is  Eugene 
University  School  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, and  the  Missouri  Bible  College  at  Co- 
lumbia, the  seat  of  their  State  University. 
In  each  case  the  State  institution  gives  its 
sympathy,  co-operation  and  moral  support, 
and  the  students  avail  themselves  in  large 
numbers  of  the  advantage.  One  illustration 
of  the  inter-relations  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  two  of  the  universities  the  law  stu- 
dents are  given  a  special  course  in  Old  Testa- 
ment jurisprudence,  which  is  esteemed  of 
groat  value.  The  plan  needs  only  the  cordial 
indorsement  of  the  Church  on  every  hand 
in  order  to  meet  effectively  the  needs  of  the 
case.  That  the  State  universities  themselves 
cannot  give  religious  instruction  is  well 
undei'stood.  Tliat  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  necessarily  hostile  to  it,  and  in  every 
case  where  this  plan  has  been  tried  it  has 
been  found  to  work  to  advantage.  There 
should  be  a  Bible  chair  in  every  State  uni- 
versity in  the  land. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Pres- 

The  New  York    ^ytery  last  week  the  Wars- 

.  Presbytery  .  ,  .^.    , 

zawiak  case  was  remitted 

to  the  General  Assembly.  The  previous 
action  ordering  a  trial  by  commission  was 
rescinded  and  a  resolution  adopted  declaring 
that  all  proceedings  were  stayed  from  the 
adjournment  of  the  Synod  last  fall  to  the 
General  Assembly  next  year.  Everybody  is 
tired  of  it,  and  one  member  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  matter  threatened  to  go  on 
"  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in." 
The  McGiffert  case  was  up,  but  was  post- 
poned for  a  week.  Drs.  Henry  Van  Dyke  and 
Howard  Agnew  Johnston  had  with  consent 
withdrawn  papers  previously  presented  and 
replaced  them  with  a  united  paper.  This 
pointed  out  certain  particulars  in  which  Dr. 
McGififert's  book  was  "  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery 
erroneous  and  seriously  out  of  harmony  with 
the  facts  of  Holy  Scripture  as  they  have 
been  interpreted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  While  Dr.  McGiffert  claims  that 
he  has  been  misunderstood  this  liability  to 
misunderstanding  is  one  cause  of  the  disap- 


proval  of    the    Presbytery.    The    following 
four  points  are  cited  as  examples: 

"(1)  The  apparent  acceptance  of  the  theory 
that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
not  instituted  by  Christ  Himself  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  last  supper  as  a  memorial  feast 
( Page  69,  Foot  Note )  -. 

"(2)  The  discrediting  of  the  view  so  long  ac- 
cepted by  the  Church  that  the  Third  Gospel  and 
thf>  Book  of  the  Acts  were  written  by  St.  Luke, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul  (pp.  237,  433),  and 
the  suggestion  that  they  were  more  probably  the 
work  of  some  writer  living  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century,  a  generation  after  the  death  of 
the  Apostle  (p.  43G). 

"(3)  The  expression  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  asser- 
tion that  the  discourses  in  it  attributed  to  our 
Lord,  altho  '  they  embody  Christ's  genuine 
teaching  at  least  to  some  extent,'  are  the  compo- 
sition of  the  author  (p.  616). 

"  (4)  The  view  that  '  Jesus'  emphasis  of  faith 
in,  or  acceptance  of  himself,  is  throughout  an 
emphasis,  not  of  his  personality,  but  of  his  mes- 
sage, and  thus  simply  a  reaflirmation  of  filial 
trust  in,  devotion  to,  and  service  of  God  as  the 
essential  and  sufficient  condition  of  an  eternal 
life  of  blessedness  in  heaven'  (p.  30)." 
The  paper  then  expresses  the  principle  that 
"  a  man  is  not  necessarily  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  general  consequences  which 
seem  to  others  deducible  from  his  views  in 
certain  particulars,"  and  that  Dr.  McGiffert's 
avowals  of  loyalty  may  fairly  be  accepted. 
The  assertion  is  also  made  that  the  action 
of  the  last  General  Assembly  is  sufficient  to 
guard  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  in  view  of  these  considerations 
and  the  evils  and  misunderstandings  inevit- 
ably following  "  judicial  process  "  it  is  be- 
lieved that  neither  the  interests  of  peace  of 
the  Church  nor  the  protection  of  purity  of 
doctrine  called  for  a  trial  for  heresy.  The 
paper  closed  with  a  counsel  to  all  members 
of  the  body,  especially  those  engaged  in  crit- 
ical stduies,  "  to  refrain  from  setting  forth 
the  disavowed  teachings  as  if  indorsed  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  while  exercis- 
ing the  liberty  of  scholarship  to  be  careful, 
also  faithful,  to  maintain  sound  doctrine  and 
loyally  to  study  the  peace  of  the  Church."  An 
amendment  to  this  last  was  offered,  enjoin- 
ing care:  "To  distinguish  between  the  the- 
ories   of    criticism    and    the    certainties  of 
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faith."  After  considerable  discussion  this 
report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  78  to  27. 
Whether  the  General  Assembly  will  ap- 
pi'ove  this  method  is  uncertain.  That  there 
will  be  representations  made  to  it  to  reopen 
the  matter  is  unquestioned,  and  there  is  a 
general  belief  that  in  view  of  the  record  of 
the  past  few  years  it  will  be  done. 


The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Dr.  Purves  ciiurcii  has  tendered  a  unan- 
Called  imous  call  to  Dr.  George  T. 
Purves,  of  Princeton,  to  its  pastorate.  Dr. 
"Purves's  name  has  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned before  the  church,  and  ten  years  ago 
he  was  suggested  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Hall. 
His  health,  however,  in  years  past  has  not 
been  of  the  best  and  he  has  steadily  de- 
clined. At  the  present  time  his  health  is 
very  much  improved,  and  there  has  been 
great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
The  session  first  moved  to  recommend  the 
call,  and  as  a  consequence  a  congregational 
meeting  was  summoned,  and  there  the  call 
was  approved  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 
Thei'e  is  general  conviction  not  only  in  this 
city  but  in  Princeton  that  Dr.  Purves  will 
accept,  in  view  of  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
committee  before  the  summoning  of  the 
congregational  meeting.  Dr.  Purves's  rela- 
tions with  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary are  such  that  it  is  thought  that  he  will 
probably  not  leave  before  May  and  not  take 
up  his  regular  worli  in  this  city  till  fall. 
That,  however,  will  be  apparent  later.  The 
church  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  in 
securing  such  a  man  for  the  position. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  F.  X. 
Progressive   Euchre      Burke  is  rector  of  the 
and  Religion  ^^^  Catholic  Church 

of  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  Bedford  Park,  in  this 
city.  He  is  building  a  new  church,  and  a 
stupendous  benefit  for  the  building  fund  is 
planned  for  the  evening  of  January  10th  in 
the  Grand  Central  Palace.  On  that  even- 
ing twenty-five  hundred  players  will  take 
part  in  a  progressive  euchre  party,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  given  to  Dr.  Burke  to 
aid  him  in  the  erection  of  his  church.  It  is 
announced  that  the  well  known  euchre  ex- 
pert, Prof.  Henry  J.  Heidenis,  will  have 
charge,  end  that  he  has  shown  his  compe- 


tency by  his  success  in  managing  the  big 
euchre  parties  in  aid  of  the  Catholic  Sum- 
mer School,  and  also  that  in  aid  of  St.  John's 
Hospital,  Long  Island  City;  b\it  this  is  to  be 
the  greatest  euchre  party  ever  given.  A 
meeting  was  held  last  Thursday  in  the 
Cathedral  school  hall,  in  this  city,  of  all  who 
are  co-operating  with  Father  Burke  to  make 
this  affair  a  success.  The  euchre  party  ap- 
pears to  be  a  new  kind  of  annex  to  Church 
work  which  deserves  mention.  We  have 
looked  over  the  Decrees  of  the  Third  Bal- 
timore Council,  and  we  do  not  find  that 
gambling  for  pious  purposes  is  anywhere 
forbidden,  doubtless  because  it.  had  not  be- 
come a  public  scandal  in  1884.  But  the 
chapter,  "  De  Modis  Prohibitis  Pecunias  ad 
Pias  Causas  CoUigendi,"  requires  the  greatest 
care  in  managing  picnics,  excursions,  fairs 
and  balls,  and  strictly  forbids  the  sale  at 
them  of  "  intoxicating  liquors,  wine  and 
beer."  We  trust  this  will  be  remembered. 
But  the  principle,  we  suspect,  would  forbid 
the  entire  entertainment  which  declares 
"  pecunias  iniquis  mediis  comparatas  nullam 
Ecclesice  utilitatem,  sed  iram  Dei  et  ultionem 
potius  allaturas." 


It    is    becoming    evident 
Japan's  Fear  of    ^j^.^^  ^j^^  ^^.^j^^.  p^-oiiibiting 

Christianity  ...  ^       ,  .        .  , 

■'  religious  teaching  in  pri- 

vate schools  recognized  by  the  Government 
of  Japan  is  really  inspired  by  hostility  to 
Christianity.  Many  of  the  leading  conserva- 
tives in  the  Government  have  stated  that  the 
Christianity  introduced  into  Japan  comes 
largely  from  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
allied  to  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
and  express  fear  lest  it  bring  with  it  new 
ideas  of  government  incompatible  with  the 
existing  government,  and  therefore  danger- 
ous. It  is  even  stated  that  Christianity  has 
been  condemned  in  all  the  conservative  cir- 
cles as  a  religion  of  monogamy,  and  that  if 
it  should  gain  control  the  imperial  line  would 
be  put  in  jeopardy  and  perhaps  the  dynasty 
changed.  These  questions,  it  seems,  were 
discussed  at  an  important  meeting  of  leading 
oflicials  and  politicians,  and  the  present  step 
was  strongly  urged.  It  is  significant  that  the 
president  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce replied  that  it  would  lower  the  credit 
of  Japan  In  the  eyes  of  foreigners  at  large, 
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be  Injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  Japanese 
foreign  commerce,  and  prevent  the  influx  of 
foreign  money.  He  urged  the  importance  of 
religious  teaching  for  the  worlving  classes, 
stating  that  in  many  respects  Japan  needs 
to-day  religious  training.  The  Japanese  press 
have  taken  the  question  up,  and  are  dis- 
cussing it  fully  and  franlily,  and  the  joint 
coilsensus  appears  to  be  that  the  move  was  a 
false  one  and  liable  to  do  far  more  harm  than 
good.  The  discussion  cannot  but  be  of  ad- 
vantage, bringing  the  whole  matter  so  prom- 
inently, as  It  does,  before  the  public  mind  of 
the  country.  All  the  more  essential  is  it  that 
the  different  missions  represented  there  take 
a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  genuine  religious 
liberty.  We  are  sorry  to  note  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal 
schools  a  tendency  to  evade  the  question.  If 
all  would  stand  firmly  for  the  absolute  right 
under  the  conditions,  we  believe  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  carrying  the  point, 
which  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
all  mission  work. 


In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Die 

The  Sumerians     V  o  1  k  e  r       Vorderasiens," 

and  Hittites       which  Is  the  first  of  a  series 

in  which  the  reliable  results  of  archeological 

researches  in  Western  Asia  are  to  be  given 
in  a  summary  shape  and  form.  Dr.  WInckler, 
the  Orientalist  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
speaks  rather  curteously  in  reference  to  both 
the  Sumerian  and  the  Hittite  questions.  In 
reference  to  the  former  he  says: 

"  We  know  these  Sumerians  only  from  the 
culture  tliey  have  left  to  the  Semites  who  con- 
quered them.  No  doubt  in  the  course  of  time 
it  will  be  possible  to  determine  what  the  pecul- 
iarities of  these  people  were.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent even  the  Semitic  immigrations  them- 
selves are  to  a  large  degree  a  matter  of  mys- 
tery, and  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween that  which  was  originally  Sumerian 
and  what  is  to  be  credited  to  the  Semitic 
peoples  who  followed  them  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  although  it  is  known  that  the 
Sumerian  people  have  left  to  their  Semitic 
successors  a  rich  treasurj'  of  civilization,  in- 
cluding also  their  language  and  letters." 

In  reference  to  the  Hittites  his  conclu- 
sions are  these  : 

"  What  we  know  concerning  the  Hittites  we 
learn  only  from  Cuneiform  and  Egyptian 
sources.      The   Hittite    inscriptions   at   present 


are  still  dumb  and  silent.  The  attempts  to  de- 
cipher them  have  not  yet  been  successful  and 
have  led  to  no  reliable  results.  So  much,  how- 
ever is  certain — namely,  that  they  constitute  a 
countercurrent  of  emigration  to  the  Semitic 
movements  of  the  eighth  century,  and  that  at 
present  we  are  justified  only  in  saying  that  they 
were  neither  Indo-European  nor  Semitic  races." 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  made  an 
appeal  for  a  twentieth  century  thanks- 
offering.  It  was  addressed  to  the  ministers 
and  laity,  urging  them  to  a  reconsecration  of 
themselves  and  a  large  contribution  for  vari- 
ous objects  in  the  work  of  the  church.  They 
put  their  figure  at  $20,000,000.  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  has  gathered  records  of  $1,- 
780,515  already  given  or  pledged  for  the 
cause  of  education  and  divided  among  the 
various  universities,  colleges,  seminaries  and 
academies.  It  says  that  a  half  million  more 
is  known  of  but  not  yet  to  be  reported.  The 
largest  sum  for  any  one  Institution  Is  $325,- 
000,  for  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  then 
come  $316,000  for  the  American  University, 
$150,000  for  Cornell  College,  $127,000  for  New 
Hampshire  Conference  Seminary,  $125,000 
for  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  $100,000 
for  Hamline  University,  and  so  on. 

....There  was  a  pleasant  gathering  in 
Washington  a  short  time  since  as  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Butler  of  the 
Lutheran  Memorial  Church,  who  is  just  cele- 
brating the  jubilee  of  his  pastorate.  Dr. 
Butler  has  been  chaplain  of  both  Houses  of 
the  National  Congress,  and  the  regard  that 
is  felt  for  him  on  every  hand  was  instanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  presiding  officer  was 
Hon.  John  Foster,  while  President  Mc- 
Kinley  sent  a  letter  of  appreciation,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Senator  Frye.  Justice 
Brewer,  Bishop  Satterlee,  and  others.  The 
gathering  included  Protestants  of  all  names, 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  men  of  no  avowed 
faith,  who  wished  to  do  honor  to  a  pure,  true, 
unselfish  man  and  good  citizen. 

The  Congregational  churches  of  South 

Carolina  have  Just  organized  the  State  Asso- 
ciation. These  churches,  all  colored,  have 
been  a  part  of  "the  State  Association  of  Geor- 
gia for  many  years.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Klrby,  pastor  of  the 
(white)  Circular  Church  of  Charleston. 


FINANCIAL. 


Favorable  General  Condition. 

Neither  the  sharp  fall  of  market  prices  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  beginning  of  last 
week  nor  the  decline  which  had  preceded  it 
was  due  to  an  unfavorable  condition  of 
trade  and  industry  in  this  country.  AH  the 
current  reports  which  indicate  the  condition 
of  business  had  been  highly  favorable,  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  Payments 
through  the  Clearing  Houses  of  the  country 
had  been  proof  of  unprecedented  breadth  and 
activity  in  trade.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
clearings  for  the  week  in  which  the  price  of 
shares  suffered  so  great  a  fall  were  much 
larger  than  those  of  any  preceding  week, 
exceeding  those  of  the  corresponding  week 
in  1S98  by  33  per  cent,  while  the  excess  over 
those  of  1897  was  67  per  cent.  In  the  manu- 
facturing industries  there  was  no  unfavor- 
able sign.  Factories  were  making  great  ef- 
forts to  fill  orders  which  cover  output  for 
months  ahead,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  workmen  were  enjoying  a  recent 
increase  of  wages.  The  railroads  continued 
to  report  large  increases  of  earnings,  the 
grciss  receipts  of  65  companies  for  the 
second  week  of  December  showing  a  gain  of 
nearly  11  per  cent,  over  those  of  last  year, 
while  the  gain  in  net  earnings  for  100  com- 
panies or  systems  had  been  14%  per  cent, 
for  October  and  12  per  cent,  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1899.  The  condition  of  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation,  which  reflects  the  con- 
dition of  business  generally,  had  not  changed 
for  the  worse  since  great  railway  systems 
were  recently  induced  to  order  many  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  new  cars  because  they 
were  greatly  needed.  Indeed,  that  scarcity 
of  loanable  funds  in  the  Wall  Street  money 
market  which  depressed  the  market  prices  of 
shares  was  due  in  part  to  the  highly  favor- 
able condition  of  general  business,  because 
this  profitable  activity  throughout  the  coun- 
try increased  the  demand  fpr  money  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade. 

The  great  iron  industry,  in  which  have  been 
formed  some  of  the  incorporated  combina- 
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tions  whose  shares  suffered  heavily  in  the 
decline,  was  never  so  broad,  so  active,  or  so 
profitable  as  it  is  at  present.  The  volume  of 
our  exports— the  excess  of  which  over  imports 
was  one  cause  of  the  revival  of  prosperity 
—  has  been  maintained,  and  if  the  excess  over 
imports  has  been  reduced,  this  is  due  to  an 
increase  of  imports  which  shows  that  our 
people  can  afford  to  buy  more  freely  from 
abroad.  Neither  the  banks  nor  the  great 
commercial  interests  were  harmed  by  the 
sharp  decline.  The  history  of  the  downward 
movement  proves  that  the  banks  and  trust 
companies  of  New  York  had  shown  a  wise 
conservatism  and  caution  with  respect  to 
loans  upon  shares  of  the  new  "  trust "  com- 
binations. The  collapse  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change Trust  Company  was  merely  the  ex- 
ception that  proved  the  rule.  That  trust  com- 
pany had  really  ceased  to  subject  its  business 
to  the  rules  observed  by  other  and  older  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
Globe  Bank  in  Boston  had  in  a  similar  man- 
ner become  too  deeply  mterested  in  specu- 
lative operations  depending  upon  the  infla- 
tion of  The  prices  of  copper  shares.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  banks  of  New  York  before  the 
crisis  and  during  the  period  of  greatest  stress 
was  admirable  and  tends  only  to  confirm  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  bankers. 
We  have  thus  enumerated  some  of  the  un- 
questioned proofs  of  the  highly  favorable 
condition  of  American  trade  and  industry 
because  many  persons  have  seemed  to  over- 
look them  since  the  beginning  of  last  week. 


Financial    Items. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  quantity  of 
oleomargarine  produced  in  the  United  States 
was  greater  than  ever  before — 83,130,474 
pounds  (against  57,516,136  in  1898),  on  which 
the  tax  collected  was  nearly  $2,000,000. 

....  The  National  Union  Bank,  of  which 
Joseph  C.  Hendrix  is  president  and  Edward 
O.  Leech  is  cashier,  has  declared  its  first 
dividend,  a  semi-annual  one  of  five  per  cent.. 
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payable  January  2(1.  The  National  Union 
Bank  was  started  six  years  ago  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,200,000.  Its  surplus  now  exceeds 
its  capital  stocli. 

....Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Canada  Southern  Railway 
Company  last  week,  succeeding  his  brother, 
the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Charles  F. 
Cox,  formerly  vice-president,  was  elected 
president,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Wicks.  Frederick  Middlebrook  was 
elected  treasurer. 

. . .  .The  producers  of  Bessemer  iron  ore  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district  have  fixed  their 
price  for  the  coming  season  at  $5.50  per 
ton  for  ore  of  the  Norrie  grade,  against  $2.53 
last  year.  This  means  an  increase  of  about 
$5.25  per  ton  for  ore  alone  in  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing Bessemer  pig  iron,  to  which  must  be 
added  $1  per  ton  for  coke,  and  other  increases 
for  freight  charges,   etc. 

The  internal  revenue  reports  show  that 

the  quantity  of  "  filled  cheese  "  produced  in 
this  country  was  increased  last  year  by  about 
20  per  cent.,  and  that  the  entire  output  was 
exported.  The  growth  of  this  "filled  cheese  " 
industry  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  re- 
duction of  our  exports  of  cheese  from 
$7,024,648  in  1893  to  only  $3,316,049  last  year, 
and  of  the  increase  of  exports  of  genuine 
cheese  from  Canada. 

The  quarterly  report  of  the  AVestern 

Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31st,  1899,  shows: 

A  surplus  October  1st,  1899,  of $8,292,383.16 

The  net  revenues  of  the  quarter  ending 
December  :iOth,  instant,  based  upon 
nearly  completed  returns  for  October, 
partial  returns  for  November,  and  esti- 
mating tbe  business  for  December,  will 
be  about i,t;0O,0O0.oo 

$9,892,383.16 
From  which  appropriating  for  interest  on 
bonds 224,120.15 

$9,668,263.01 
It  requires  for  a  dividend  of  1!4  per  cent, 
on  capital  stock  issued,  about 1,216,992.00 

Deducting  which,  leaves  a  surplus,  after 
paying  dividend,  of $8,461,271.01 

A  dividend  of  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  has  been 
declared  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  day 
of  January  next. 


The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Copper  Mining 

Company  has  declared  a  dividend  of  $20  a 
share,  payable  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
This  is  the  fifth  dividend  of  $20  for  the 
current  year,  making  the  distribution  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  twelve  months.  Since  its.  or- 
ganization the  company  has  paid  in  divi- 
dends $66,850,000.  The  demand  for  copper 
is  so  great  that  the  metal  will  be  shipped 
from  the  Lake  Superior  district  throughout 
the  winter  by  rail,  the  practice  until  last  win- 
ter having  been  to  hold  it  until  spring  for 
the  cheaper  transportation  by  water. 

. . .  .Following  dividends  are  announced: 

N.  Y.  Cent.  &  H.  R.  R.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent,  payable  .January  15th. 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So.  R.  R. 

Amer.  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  $3  per  share,  pay- 
able January  15th. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  preferred, 
1%  per  cent.,  payable  .January  2d. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  preferred,  quarterly,  $1.50 
per  share,  payable  January  13th. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  semi-annual,  4  per 
cent.,  payable  January  2d. 

United  States  Mort.  &  Trust  Co.,  5  per  cent., 
payable  .January  2d. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

Central,  4  per  cent. 

Chatham,  4  per  cent. 

Continental,  3  per  cent. 

East  River,  4  per  cent. 

Fifth,  3  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent,  extra. 

Fourth,  0V2  per  cent. 

Importers'  and  Traders',  10  per  cent. 

Irving,  4  per  cent. 

Market  and  Fulton,  5  per  cent. 

Merchants.  3%  per  cent. 

Merchants'  Exchange,  3  per  cent. 

Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce,  4  per  cent. 

Natl.  Bank  of  North  America,  3  per  cent. 

Natl.  Bank  of  Republic,  4  per  cent. 

Natl.  Butch,  and  Drovers',  3  per  cent. 

Natl.  Citizens',  3%  per  cent. 

Natl.  Park,  6  per  cent. 

Natl.  Shoe  and  Leather,  1  per  cent. 

Ninth,  2  per  cent. 

STATE   BANKS. 

Bank  of  America,  7  per  cent. 
Oriental,  5  per  cent. 

SAVINGS   BANKS. 

Citizens',  3%  per  cent. 

German,  SYj  per  cent. 

Greenwich.  3'!^  per  cent. 

North  River,  3^2  per  cent. 

Amer.  Savings  Bank.  3^^  per  cent. 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  S^A  per  cent. 

Irving  Savings  Institution,  4  per  cent. 

Union  Dime  Savings  Institution,  3%  per  cent. 

Sales  of   Bank    and    Trust    Company 

Stocks  during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

Corn  Exchange 370 

Gansc voort IPO 

Mechanics  and  Traders' 100 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Central 2,000 

International  Ranking  and  Trust  Co 180 

Trust  Co.  of  America 205?^ 


INSURANCE. 


What  IS  the  "Proof?" 

Having  recently  given  a  bi'ief  account  of 
the  experience  with  assessment  life  insurance 
of  a  Western  man  who  advocated  it  and 
really  believed  in  it,  we  now  receive  a  letter 
from  a  subscriber  that  this  account  came 
just  in  time  to  open  his  eyes.  This  evidence 
of  having  done  at  least  one  bit  of  good  is 
pleasant;  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
representative  of  some  society  (no  matter 
what)  is  soliciting  him,  that  the  offered  price 
of  insurance  is  $10  per  $1,000,  that  this  man 
exhibits  figures  which  seem  to  show  that  the 
price  will  not  increase,  and  would  we  state 
what  we  have  to  say  about  this  one  ? 

We  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  When  a 
street  fakir  has  sold  a  batch  of  gilt  watches 
at  half  the  price  of  gold  ones,  and  has  moved 
on,  what  exposure  can  we  offer  about  the 
other  fakir  in  another  street?  When  the 
Miller  lO-per-cent.-weekly  swindle  —  which 
offered  figures,  to  wit,  the  fact  of  paying  10 
per  cent.,  that  seemed  to  show  the  feasibility 
of  operation— has  been  smashed,  what  have 
we  to  say  of  the  like  operation  still  carried 
on  a  few  blocks  away?  Of  the  proposition 
to  furnish  life  insurance,  for  life,  at  $10  per 
$1,000,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  has  not 
been  done  and  cannot  be.  Does  our  friend 
ask  why?  We  suppose  he  admits  that  he 
cannot  run  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire  State  Express,  and  the 
"  why  "  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Assessment  societies  in  a  long  line  have 
failed  to  do  it,  but  how  do  we  know  this 
latest  one  will  not  succeed— what  have  we  to 
say  about  this  one?  There  is  no  proof  ex- 
cept the  order  of  sequences.  Why  does  our 
friend  think  of  life  insurance  at  all?  There 
is  no  record  of  any  man's  escaping;  but  he 
has  not  died  yet— how  does  he  know  he  will 
not  escape?  He  never  fell  out  of  a  window- 
how  does  he  know  falling  would  hurt  him? 
How  do  we  know  summer  and  the  daylight 
will  come  again? 

This  is  not  trifling— it  is  simply  quoting  the 
only  possible  argument,  from  the  only  pos- 
sible evidence.  Things  which  are  opposed  to 
what  are  called  "  laws  "  and  have  never  been 
accomplished  we  say  have  "  therefore  "  never 
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been  and  never  can  be.  One  of  them  is  that 
a  dollar  can  be  paid  with  less  than  a  dollar. 
You  cannot  coin  a  vacuum,  or  make  some- 
thing of  nothing;  true  that  is  a  most  seduc- 
tive undertaking,  which  people  would  like 
to  have  accomplished,  and  therefore  the  long 
line  of  sharpers  fooling  and  plucking  the 
endless  line  of  the  greedy  credulous  by  pre- 
tending and  promising  to  do  it.  And  when 
we  are  asked  to  prove  the  absurdity  as  to 
some  one  more  particular  case,  it  is  a  little 
discouraging  to  our  hope  of  influencing  man- 
kind a  little  toward  less  folly;  yet  there  is 
no  proof  except  that  of  sequence.  See  Ec- 
clesiastes,  first  chapter,  ninth  verse. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  New  York,  was  founded  nearly  57  years 
ago  by  250  men  who  thus  mutually  insured 
one  another.  The  surviving  number  of  the 
250  has  not  for  many  years  been  large,  for 
they  were  not  a  band  of  youths  in  1843,  and 
we  recall,  a  few  years  ago,  mentioning  one 
old  man  who  rather  desired  to  be  the  last 
of  them,  and  had  a  habit  of  calling  in  at  the 
Home  Office  once  a  year  and  saluting  the 
cashier  with,  "  Any  more  of  'em  gone  ? " 
One  by  one  they  have  departed,  until  now 
only  four  remain.  One  of  the  250  not  long 
gone  was  Mi*.  Henry  A.  Hurlbut,  of  this 
city,  whose  policy  was  No.  85  and  for  the 
usual  $5,000,  to  which  he  added,  seven  years 
later  No.  8,070,  also  for  $5,000.  He  died 
two  years  ago,  but  some  delays  in  appointing 
a  legal  representative  for  the  estate  deferred 
settlement  of  the  policies  until  recently. 
Both  policies  were  of  the  old-fashioned  plain 
whole-life  class,  and  premiums  were  paid  on 
them  until  death  interfered,  55  premiums  on 
one  and  48  on  the  other.  On  both  all  the 
dividends  were  "  ploughed  in  "  by  being  al- 
lowed to  stand  as  purchase-money  for  fully- 
paid  additions  instead  of  being  turned  i  i  as 
cash  on  premium  account.  The  55  premiums 
on  the  first  policy  aggregated  $7,260,  and  to 
the  $5,000  there  were  additions  of  $11,603; 
on  the  second  policy  the  8  premiums  were 
$7,944,  and  the  additions  $11,481.  The  com- 
pany received  in  all  $15,204  and  paid  the  es- 
tate $33,084,  on  policies  running  48  and  55 
years. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

^OUB  Christmas  presents  won't  suit  you 
three  weeks  from  to-day. — The  proposal  in  a 
love  story  is  to  a  girl  what  the  pie  at  dinner  is 
to  a  boy. — Atchison  Qlobc. 

....Mrs.  Afiuinaldo :  "  Emilio,  dear."  Mr. 
Afininaldo:  "Yes,  love,  what  is  it?"  "Can't 
you  take  little  George  Washington  with  you 
and  let  him  see  you  move  the  capital  to-day?  " — 
lialtimorc  American. 

...."I  suppose  the  old  gag  could  have  been 
fittingly  applied  to  the  big  Lippincott  book 
fire  ?  "  "  What  was  that  ?  "  "  Dickens,  How- 
itt  Burns !"  "  At  the  same  time  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  no  man  has  yet  come  forward  to 
say  that  he  saw  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett." "  Well,  you  must  admit  that  the  literary 
suggestion  was  admirably  carried  out  when 
the  fire  was  extinguished  by  the  '  Man  with  the 
Hose.'  " — Vlcvcland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .Two  of  a  Kind  :  "  So,  you  see,  if  Sampson 

hadn't  laid  the  plans  " "  Wait  a  minute, 

can't  you?  If  a  man  is  in  his  second  year  as 
soon  as  he  has  passed  his  first,  the  next  cen- 
tury " "  Hold   on   there.     Schley   clearly 

proved     that     he     was     unfit     to     be     left      in 

charge  " "  I  tell  you  it's  plainer  than  the 

nose  on  your  face — and  I  never  saw  a  plainer 
one.  If  there  are  sixty  seconds  in  an  hour  the 
twentieth  century  will  begin  on  December 
31st " "  All  Schley  had  to  do  was  to  exe- 
cute Sampson's  orders,  and  so  " "  Time 

begins  with   the  year  naught " "  Schley 

tried    to    run    away " "  It    begins,    I    tell 

you  " "  Schley  rammed  the  '  Texas  '  " 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIBQINIA  DOANE. 
PRIZE    OFFER. 

To  Our  Puzzlers  :  Instead  of  the  usual  weekly 
prize,  Thk  Indkpendent  offers,  for  the  best  puzzle, 
or  budget  of  puzzles,  received  during  December,  a 
fine  Kastman  kodak,  valued  at  twenty  dollars.  It 
takes  a  4  X  5  picture.  All  puzzles  competing  must 
be  received  at  the  office  of  The  Independent  be- 
fore January  1st. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  Tabby  did  after  catching  the  rat ; 
My  second  did  Towser  when  he  saw  the  cat; 
My    uhole's   what   the   customer   made   in    the 

store, 
Tho  the  clerk  tried  to  get  him  to  make  it  still 

more.  c.  E.  B. 

GEORGE    ELIOT    ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  and  finals  each  spell  the  surname 
of  one  of  George  Eliot's  heroes. 

Reading  Across :  1,  The  home  of  Tom  and 
Maggie  Tulliver ;  2,  a  work  translated  from 
the  German  by  George  Eliot ;  3,  the  Christian 
name  of  a  pretty  heroine ;  4,  the  saint  from 
whom  the  town  where  Stephen  Guest  resided 
presumably  derived  its  name ;  5,  one  of  Tito 
Melema's  children ;  6,  a  burden  lifted  by  Tom 
Tulliver  from  his  father's  shoulders ;  7,  the 
title  of  a  novel.  s.  L.  mellish. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES. 


"On    January    1st"- 
"  You're   another  !  " 
Plain  Dealer. 


"You're    a    liar!" 
They   clinch. — Cleveland 


....A  new  advertising  scheme  was  recently 
employed  by  a  firm  in  a  Southern  city.  The 
junior  partner  of  the  firm  swore  out  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  senior  partner  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  selling  goods  below  cost, 
and  that  the  firm  was  constantly  losing  money 
thereby.  The  case  came  up  in  court,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  senior  partner  asked  for  a  post- 
ponement in  order  to  have  more  time  to  prepare 
liis  case.  The  Judge  granted  the  request,  bail 
was  fixed,  and  the  senior  member  released.  As 
he  left  the  court  room  the  junior  partner  arose 
and  exclaimed,  "  If  he  is  released  the  sacrifice 
will  go  on !  "  The  news  soon  spread  and  the 
firm  did  a  better  business.  When  the  case  was 
again  called  no  plaintiff  appeared  and  the  charge 
was  dismissed.  The  firm  had  succeeded  in  their 
object — advertisement. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Half  a  foot,  half  a  foot, 

Half  a  foot  onward ! 
Down  on  the  Christmas  toys 

Swooped  the  six  hundred. 
Grabbing  for  drum  and  horn — 
Many  a  skirt  was  torn, 
Many  a  toe  was  crushed 

By  the  six  hundred  ! 

Clerks  to  the  right  of  them. 
Clerks  to  the  left  of  them. 
Clerks  massed   in    front   of   them 

Fumbled  and  blundered ! 
Things  ripped  to  pieces  there, 
Arms   reaching  through   the  air, 
Mad  women  jamming  and 
Grabbing  things  everywhere — 

Frightful  lix  hundred. 
^_  Chicago  Times-Herald. 


I.  Upper  Left-haxu  Square  :  1,  A  coin ;  2, 
always ;  3,  a  Komau  Emperor ;  4,  to  jog. 

II.  Upper  Kight-hakd  Square:  1,  The 
spread  of  an  arch ;  2,  an  artificial  position  ;  3, 
small  snakes ;  4,  a  cozy  home. 

HI.  Central  Square:  1,  Removed  by  force; 
2,  a  medley  ;  3,  tumult ;  4,  to  observe. 

IV.  Lower  Left-hand  Square:  1,  The  Eu- 
ropean carrion  crow ;  2,  a  dress  of  state ;  3,  to 
uphold ;  4,  snares. 

V.  Lower  Kiqht-hand  Square  :  1,  A  femi- 
nine name ;  2,  exact ;  3,  cooling  compounds ;  4, 
a  pulpit.  s.  H.  s. 

transformations. 

Transform  man  to  cow  in  three  changes — 
changing  but  one  letter  at  a  time.  Answer, 
man,  can,  con,  cow. 

1.  Transform  money  to  coins  in  five 
changes. 

2.  Transform  QUACK  to  goose  in  fourteen 
changes. 

3.  Transform  DUCKS  to  drae^:  in  eighteen 
changes. 

4.  Transform  water  to  steam  in  twenty-one 
changes. 

These  changes  are  made  by  substituting  one 
new  letter  each  time,  and  making  a  good  English 
word  each  time.  MRS.  B.  e.  linn. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  DECEMBER  14th. 

NUMEUIOAL  Enigma. —  Somites. 

Checkered  Square. — 1,  Triumpn  ;  2.  Integer;  3, 
magnate  ;  4,  harvest. 

Biblical  Central  Acrostic. — Solomon.  1, 
Sblshak  ;  2,  almonda ;  8,  AboUab  ;  4,  Solomoo  ;  6, 
Shamgar ;  6,  Jeboram  ;  7,  madneai. 
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Personals. 

Lord  Armstrong,  the  gun  maker,  is  now 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  Forty  years  have  passed 
since  he  was  knighted  for  the  invention  of  the 
Armstrong  breech  loading  gun.  In  his  old  age 
he  has  given  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Bamburgh  Castle,  in  which  he  lives. 

....Lieut.  Thomas  M.  Brumby,  Admiral 
Dewey's  flag  lieutenant  dui-ing  the  Manila  cam- 
paign and  his  very  intimate  friend,  who  re- 
ceived a  sword  from  the  State  of  Georgia  in  Oc- 
tober last,  was  taken  ill  soon  after  his  Yeturn  to 
Washington  from  the  presentation  exercises  in 
Atlanta,  and  he  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  17th  inst.  His  father,  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  established  the  Georgia  Military 
Institute  at  Marietta,  and  a  nephew  and  two 
cousins  of  the  late  Lieutenant  are  line  officers 
in  the  navy.  In  Eastern  waters  Brumby  was 
known  as  "  Dewey's  right  hand  man." 

. . .  .The  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  May  was 
closely  followed  by  that  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Cbace,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
work  for  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Mrs.  Chace 
died  at  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  in  her  ninety-third 
year,  on  the  13th  inst.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Arnold  Buffum,  one  of  the  early  abolitionists, 
first  president  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  a  very  useful  friend  of  Garrison. 
At  the  age  of  ninety  she  contributed  to  a  maga- 
zine a  clear  and  attractive  account  of  her  early 
life.  Her  interest  in  public  affairs  and  philan- 
thropic movements  continued  unabated  to  the 
end  of  her  days. 

....Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  Yale  (sole  survivor  of  the  class  of 
1S24),  resumed  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, the  law,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  his  office  in 
New  York,  after  resting  since  March  last,  when 
he  was  disabled  by  illness.  Mr.  Silliman  is 
ninety-four  years  old.  His  great  grandfather 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1727,  his  grandfather 
in  1752  and  his  father  in  179G.  He  began  prac- 
tice in  New  York  seventy  years  ago,  and  for  half 
a  century  he  has  been  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Bank  of  Comrnerce.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  nominated  William  Henry  Har- 
rison for  the  Presidency,  and  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 

...-.Bernard  Quaritch,  the  most  famous  and 
learned  of  dealers  in  old  and  rai-e  books,  who 
died  in  London  last  week  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
Army,  and  he  came  to  London  penniless  in  his 
early  youth.     His  book  shop  in  Piccadilly  was  a 


veritable  museum  of  the  treasures  which  are 
dear  to  the  collector,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  books  was  marvelously  extensive  and 
exact.  He  was  a  very  charitable  man,  but  did  not 
advertise  his  gifts.  "  When  homes  have  been 
broken  up,"  says  a  London  writer,  "  he  has  made 
new  ones ;  where  help  has  been  sorely  needed  he 
has  given  it ;  he  has  been  a  father  to  the  father- 
less, and  provided  for  young  children,  now  mid- 
dle aged  men  and  women,  and  all,  if  not  secretly, 
quite  without  ostentation." 

....The  biography  of  Dr.  Benson,  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  recently  published, 
contains  a  letter  received  by  him  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  soon  after  the  Tranby  Croft  scandal, 
in  which  the  Prince,  having  referred  to  "  bitter 
and  unjust  attacks  "  upon  himself  in  the  press, 
speaks  of  gambling  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  a  horror  of  gambling  and  should  al- 
ways do  my  utmost  to  discourage  others  who  have 
an  inclination  for  it,  and  I  consider  gambling,  like 
intemperance,  one  of  the  greatest  curses  which  a 
country  could  be  afflicted  with.  Horse  racing  may 
produce  gambling  or  it  may  not,  but  I  have  always 
looked  upon  it  as  a  manly  sport  which  is  popular 
with  Englishmen  of  all  classes,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  gambling 
transaction.  Alas,  those  who  gamble  will  gamble 
at  anything." 

. . .  .Maj.-Gen.  Henry  W.  Lawton,  whom 
President  Schurman  calls  "  the  prince  of  fight- 
ers," was  shot  through  the  heart  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  inst.,  while  on  the  firing  line  with 
his  men,  who  were  attacking  San  Mateo,  thir- 
teen miles  from  Manila.  He  had  helped  to 
carry  Lieutenant  Breckenridge,  who  had  been 
wounded,  to  a  litter,  and  was  bending  over  him 
when  the  fatal  bullet  came.  General  Lawton 
was  a  great  soldier.  Enteri  ;g  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  the  office  of  colonel,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  was  appointed  to  the  regular  army. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  kind  dispo- 
sition, great  energy,  remarkable  endurance  and 
unsurpassed  courage.  He  was  without  fear. 
His  tall  form  (his  hight  was  six  feet  three 
inches)  was  always  conspicuous  in  the  front. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fighting  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  done  by  him.  He  won  fame  years 
ago  by  his  chase  and  capture  of  Geronimo,  the 
Apache.  The  Indians  called  him  Man-Who- 
Gets-Up-in-the-Night-to-Fight.  He  leaves  in 
Manila  a  widow  and  four  children,  the  oldest  a 
captain  of  volunteers.  As  he  could  bequeath  to 
them  scarcely  anything  except  his  noble  record, 
a  fund  for  their  benefit  is  being  raised  un- 
der the  direction  of  Adjutant-General  Corbin. 


JULY  13,  1899 


Survey  of  the  World : 

Tammany's  4th  of  July —The  Strikes— Cuba  and  Porto  Rico— The  Alaskan  Boundary 
Dispute — Sports — Texas  Floods — Spanish  Affairs— The  Dreyfus  Trial,  etc 

The  Mistakes  of  the  Philippine  Campaign James  Martin  Miller 

The  Comedy  of  Spiritualism Agnes  Repplier 

The  Trusts  Constitutional Governor  John  R.  Rogers 

The  Young  Man^S  Duty  to  the  State  .   .  Pres.  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond 

The  Wind's  Messages  (Poem) Theodore  Roberts 

The  Gospel  of  Action Lester  F.  "Ward 

The  Discoveries  at  Corinth Prof.  Rufus  B.  Richardson 

At  Shaw's  Monument  (Poem) Charlotte  Mellen  Packard 

The  Color  Line  (Story) E.  Crayton  McCants 

The  President's  Civil  Service  Order  ....  Prof.  Joseph  French  Johnson 

A  Cuban  Poet Robert  L.  Packard 

Our  Lesser  Insular  Appurtenances Colonel  W.  Winthrop 

The  Southern  Prison  Lease  System John  Davis  Anderson 

Killed  in  Battle  (Poem) Edwin  L.  Sabin 

The  Social  Reformers  at  Buffalo James  B.  Reynolds 

Bismarck  From  1870  Till  His  Death  ......  Countess  Von  Krockow 

Parable  (Poem) William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 

Book  Reviews: 

Justin  McCarthy's  Reminiscences — Suggestions  Toward  an  Applied  Science  of  Sociology 
—Authority  and  Archaeologyf  Sacred  and  Profane — From  Sea  to  Sea,  etc 

Editorials :  " 

The    Civil   Service  Rules  —Russia  or  England — The  Insular  Commission  on  Church  and 
State  -The  Scheme  for  Arbitration  —Parks  and  Forest  Reserves,  etc 

Religious : 

International  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  ,   .  Dr.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin 
Medical  and  Hygienic  Features  of  the  Bible    ....    Prof.  Paul  Haupt 

Financial,  Insurance,  etc 
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Ten  Cents  a  Copy    =    Two  Dollars  a  Year 


130  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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President,  Miss  Clara  Barton,  endorses 
Sanitas  Nut  Foods.  Here  is  her  letter  to 
the  manufacturers: 


Although  not  accustomed  to  subscribing 
my  name  to  any  manufactured  product,  I 
gladly  do  so  in  this  instance.  Your  nut  prod- 
ucts are  choice,  appetizing,  wholesome 
foods,  very  pleasant  to  the  palate  and  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  nutritive  and  .sustaining 
properties.— Claka  Barton. 


i 


TRY 

THEM 

FREE. 


t 


Send  us  the  name  of  a  grocer  who  does  not  ^j 

sell  Sanitas  Nut  Foods,  and  2.5  cents  to  pay  q 

postage  only,  and  we  will  send  you  eight  q 

samples  of  these  dainty  nut  foods  free.  (^} 

SANITAS    NUT    FOOD    CO.,  § 

79  Washington  St.,  BATTLE  CREBK,  MICH.      O 

o 
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CpLoNIAlTrVST  ^MPfMY. 

ST.PAVLBVILDING. 
222    BR9AD\VAY     AIEW  Y9RI^. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,500,000. 

Legal  Depositary  for  Court  and  Trust  Funds. 

TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  TRUST  BUSINESS. 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Guardian, 
Committee,  Trustee,  Receiver,  Assignee, 
Registrar,  Transfer  and  Fiscal  Agent. 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DAILY  BALANCES 

Subject  to  check,  payable  at  sight  or  through 
the  New  York  Clearing-House  and  on  Certiti- 
cates  of  Deposit. 
TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

ACTS     AS    TRUSTEE     FOR     RAI1..ROAI) 
AND  OTHER  i>lORT<i A<JES. 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 

OFFICERS: 

JOHJJ  E.  BORNE,  President. 
RICHARD  DELAFIELD.  ) 
CORD  MEYER.  V  Vice-Presidents. 

JAMES  W.  TAPPIN.  ) 

ARPAD  S.  GROSSMANN,  Treasurer. 
EDMUND  L.  JUDSON,  Secretary. 
PHILIP  S.  BABCOCK.  Trust  Officer. 


Henry  O.  Havemeyer, 
Anson  R.  Flower, 
Lowell  M.  Palmer, 
,Jobn  E.  Borne, 
Richard  Delafield, 
Daniel  O'Day, 
Perclval  Kiihne, 
Frank  Curtiss, 
Vernon  H.  Brown, 
Seth  M.  Mllllken. 

W 


TRUSTEES: 


Cord  Meyer, 
Perry  Belmont, 
Wm.  T.  Wardwell, 
Henry  N.  Whitney, 
Theo.  W.  Myers, 
L.  C.  Desaar, 
(ieo.  Warren  Smltt' 
John  S.  Dlckerson, 
James  W.  Tappin, 
Geo.  W.  Qulntard, 
Seward  Webb. 


SUMMER 

IN 

COLORADO 

Low  rates  to  Denver,  Pueblo,  Colorado 
Sprinj^s,  and  Glenwood  Springs. 

The  Colorado  Special 

One  night  to  Denver. 

Leaves  Chicago  lo.oo  a.  m.  every  day. 
Arrives  Denver  2.55  p.  m.  next  day  and 
Colorado  Springs  same  evening. 

The  Pacific  Express  leaves  Chicago 
daily  10.30  p.  m. 

For  particulars  apply  to  your  nearest 
ticket  agent,  or  address 

Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 

PRINCIPAL     agencies: 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

461  Broadway.    368  Washiagton  St.    193  Clark  St. 


Your  property  represents  money, 
and  your  mercantile  credit  is  based  ' 
on  what  you  own.     In  ten  minutes 
tire  will  wipe  out  the  savings  of  years. 
Then  you  look  to  your  fire  insurance. 

Had  you  not  better  make  sure 
NOW  that  you  have  a  strong  com- 
pany ? 

One  hundred  companies  failed  as 
a  result  of  the  Chicago  and  Bostori 
conflagrations,  but  the  Continental 
paid  its  losses  in  full. 

Over  forty  millions  of  dollanv"paid 
for  losses  since  organization.-' 


Any  Insurance  broker. 


A/fjnis  everywhere 


.''»' 


.«'• 


CONTINENTAL  FI^E  INS.  CO., 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Rialto  Gilding,  Chicago,  Ills 

"Insure  in  an  .American  Company." 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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